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ZELDA'S  FORTUNE. 

BOOK  U.     SYLVIA'S  BRACELET. 

CHAFTER  V.  (confinuecj.) 

At  tbe  same  time,  it  mast  not  be 
mpposed  that  the  brain  of  a  ready- 
witted  girl,  though  cowed  and  fettered 
by  all  Utese  mean,  miserable  ciruum' 
lUncei,  was  lying;  fallow.  Her  long 
diildhood  proclaimed  itself  over  lit 
wme  indefloaltle  momeat  during  her 
loaelr  Tigit  andcr  the  hay-rick,  from 
whicA  «be  had  woke  to  find  her  heart 
heavy  and  Kwollen  with  unknown  bui^ 
dent.  Before  that  moment  she  had 
followed  the  whistle  of  her  master  like 
■  spaniel,  and  had  anticipated'  the 
commanda  of  his  eye.     After  it  ha  be- 

rto  wonder  what  had  come  Co  her; 
waited  for  his  words,  and  obeyed 
tbeiD  not  with  the  swift,  untliinkmg, 
ud  maiterof-caurae  willingness  of  a 
dog,  bnt  with  the  slow  and  deliberate 
docUity  of  a  slave.  The  fatigue  of  all 
ber  wandering  days  seemed  to  have 
been  unfett  for  so  many  years  ODiy 
tliat  it  might  accumulate  its  arrears, 
ud  womanhood  came  upon  her  as  a 
sort  of  oncomfortable  weight,  rather 
tboD  astha  natural  development  into  a 
li^dy  hanging  blossom.  Having  no 
Drop^  outlet  into  strength  and  jor,  it. 
forced  itself  out  into  fits  of  mental  re- 
beUion  and  capricioos  suUenncss,  in 
vhieh  Aaron's  guardianship-  took  the 
fbnn  oE  a  cage  against  which  she 
Uled  to  beat  her  wings  Only  because 
the  felt  herself  bo  hopelessly  bound  up 
■ilMo  its  wires.  Those  wires  bod 
fomed  the  natural  boundary  wall  of 
bcrchildish  universe :  it  was  a  strange, 
delightful  and  yet  intensely  miserable 
inooient  when  her  eyes  first  saw  Ihrongh 
tltein  a  vast  and  unintelligible  universe 
bejoni 

AiroD,  of  course,  noticed  nothing  of 
*U  this;  he  was  blind  so  long  as  his 
pUiuwenton  and  his  will  was  still  all- 
ewDpelling  law.  His  eyes  were  keen 
*Oou"h,  bat  it  takes  son^ething  more 
1^  leenness  of  eyesight  to  feel  the 
Wden  indications  of  the  gradual  Irans- 
tomuuaa  oE  active  into  passive  and 
hsUtiul  obedience.  He  had  never 
Wed  this  investment  of  his  even  as  a 
fetter  lather  may  coma  to  love  a  child : 
ud  in  luch  matters,  the  eyes  even  of 
■"is;  (ilben  are  not  seldom  deceived . 
U^the  boy  is  the  &ther  of  the  man, 
toe  •0011])  ii  QQt  even  so  much  as  the 


heiress,  far  less  the  daughter,  of  the 
girl,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
sympathies  of  a  child  who  is  passed 
away  and  gone  forever.  In  any  case, 
however,  Aaron  merely  went  on  in  the 
old  paths,  only  feeling  somehow  that 
the  girl  had  outgrown  whipping. 

Of  course  he  continued  his  search 
for  the  lost  child  of  his  wife's  late  mis- 
tress with  as  much  energy  as  people 
usually  display  when  they  either  do 
not  care  to  find,  or  else  know  how  to 
find  whenever  it  suits  them.  The 
child  living  and  found,  he  could  claim 
a  reward  ;  the  child  living  and  lost,  he 
was  not  only  Mrs.  Goldrick'a  pensioner, 
hut  her  heir  —  and  she  was  both  older 
and,  as  he  beUeved,  a  "  worse  "  life  than 
he.  If  he  could  only  discover  what 
that  old  woman  did  with  all  her  money 
—  but  meanwhile,  he  must  be  content 
with  ber  backing  him  in  this  theatrical 
speculation  to  uie  extent,  limited  ac- 
cording to  the  present  understanding, 
of  a  thousand  pounds.  This  sum  he 
was  in  daily  expectation  of  receiving, 
but  he  hod  long  known  the  art  of  liv- 
ing for  a  time  on  uncertain  expecta- 
tions, and  it  was  impossible  for  him 
at  present  to  spare  the  time  to  run 
down  to  St.  Bavons.  That  could 
easily  be  done  if  his  creditors  were 
disappointed  with  the  results  of  the  first 
week  or  so.  Meanwhile,  he  trusted  -to 
the  officionsness  of  his  friend  Carol 
to  odd  a  few  ciphers  in  speaking  of 
the  amount  of  his  capital,  and  raised 
sufficient  for  present  necessities  from 
one  of  those  professional  financiers 
who  enjoy  theatrical  speculation  for  its 
own  sake,  rather  than  for  the  sake  of 
ltd  good  security.  Ha  had  another 
gamblen's  merit  —  he  never  allowed 
any  one  for  a  moment  to  suspect  that 
he  looked  upon  failure  as  possible. 
With  all  these  matters  to  engage  his 
brain,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  did  not 
spend  his  time  in  a  sentimental  study 
of  a  girl's  words  and  ways.  He  fed 
her  well,  kept  her  in  gooa  condition, 
and  altogether  treated  her  as  a  prize- 
lamb,  rather  than  as  a  pet  one. 

if  Lord  Lisburn  could  have  guessed 
how  many  complications  were  neces- 
sary in  order  that  he  might  kill  a  few 
stray  evening  hours,  he  would  prob- 
ably have  entered  the  door  of  the 
Oberon  for  other  than  mere  lounging 
purposes.  He  and  Harold  Vaugtaan, 
as  things  were,  had  the  irreparable 
loss  of  missing  the  overture,  and  were 
not  fairly  settfed  in  their  places  until 
"The  Hunter's  Life"  was  half  way 


through.  The  doctor,  who  felt  a  lit- 
tle excited  with  his  unusual  indulgence 
in  wine,  with  the  sadden  atmosphere 
of  light  and  music  into  which  he'  hod 
fallen,  and' with  his  sudden  resolution 
of  breaking  from  all  his  old  life,  looked 
naturally  to  the  stage  and  fell  straight 
into  a  brown  study,  with  which  the 
loud  music  mingled  dreamily.  Lord 
Lisburn,  who  never  fell  into  studies  of 
any  color,  looked  at  the  play-bill  be- 
fore setting  himself  to  take  a  good 
look  round.  There  he  read,  among 
other  essential  matters,  ~ 

"  Sfflvia'a  BraccUl,  a  Lyric  Drama 
hy  Denit  Cand,  Esq.;  Mutic  by  M. 
Abner,  Eiq. 


"  Sylvia  ....  MUe.  Lecxintia." 
The  t/rninafis  ^rsonte  were  brought 
together  at  last,  both  o 


1  and  off  uie 


Lord  Lisburn  took  his  look  round 
"  By  Jove  1 "  be  said,  "  there's  some 
one  I  know  —  Lady  Penrose  ;  I  haven't 
seen  her  for  years. 

Harold  'Vaughan  mechanically  fol- 
lowed the  direction  of  the  earl  s  eye 
and  saw — Claudia  Brandt.  Was  it 
bis  fate  or  his  fancy  Y  It  even  seemed 
as  he  raised  his  eyes  that  hers  looked 
down  and  met  his  own. 

"But  who's  that  pale  girl  with  her?" 
asked  Lord  Lisburn.  "I  suppose 
that's  a  Mi'ss  Penrose.  I'll  go  and 
look  them  up  presently  :  I  must  see 
something  of  my  own  countrywomen 
when  I  have  the  chance,  and  I  don't 
suppose  we  shall  now  for  some  time  to 

"  Hush  I  "  cried  one  or  two  voices; 
for  the  chorus  was  over,  and  Sylvia 
was  abgut  to  appear. 

CHAPTER  VI.      A  LEAP  AMD  A  PALI- 

She  peeped  out  from  among  the 
property  bushes,  with  her  rouna  face 
.and  dork  eyes  expressing  a  timidity 
that  was  appropriate  to  her  part,  but 
by  no  means  assumed.  Gradually,  as 
the  tenor  continued  his  aria,  opera 
glasses  were  turned  away  from  him  to 
watch  the  tiny  fignre,  bare  armed  and 
draped   in    panther-lude  —  of   course 

S anthers  have  always  belonged  to  the 
luna  of  Westphalia,  and  nothing  was 
more  probable  than  that  a  very  small 
girl  should  have  killed  and  flawed  one 
with  her  own  hands.  So  timidly  and 
tremblingly  did  she  advance  —  that  is 
to  say,  so  closely  did  she  e^^ress  her 
part,  that  no  one  conld  posnbly  hBT« 
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gueiBed  that  ahe,  of  nil  in  the  bouw, 
was  the  only  one  who  had  never  seen 
%  theatre  lishted  up  at  night  before. 

Mr.  Carol,  who  had  come  before  the 
■ceneB  to  see  her  entrance,  caught 
Iionl  Lisbiim's  eye,  atid  then,  with  an 
ottentalious  parade  of  doin^  it  under 
the  roue,  nodded  and  kissed  his  hand 
tothet/e/iu'dnW,  who  inreolily  9«w  him 
U  clearly  as  ehc  saw  Lord  Lisburn. 
which  was  just  as  clearly  as  she  hsw 
the  Mountains  uf  the  Moon.  What 
ahe  did  see  was  a  fo^  of  human  f'ai'ca 
glaring  u)K>n  her  through  a  denser 
mist  of  lamp-lii^ht.  But  every  actor 
who  has  ever  made  a  first  appearance, 
every  barrister  who  haseveraddrei^Ked 
a  British  jury  for  the  Rmttiaie,  Ros' 
cius  and  Demoslbeiies  themwlves, 
know  very  well  whiit  she  saw.  She 
knew  that  the  teoor  was  singing  and 
that  the  violins  were  accompanying 
him,  but  the  sounds  that  came  from 
him  and  thi'm  were  lost  in  the  singing 
In  her  ears.  When  she  recalled  that 
moment  afterwards,  the  only  actual, 
tangible  fact  that  she  seemed  to  have 
consciously  realized  was  n  warm  pei^ 
fiime  of  ianumcrable  fans.  Probably 
if  she  had  stepped  from  the  green- 
room into  a  cloud  of  tobacco  smoke  to 
dng  her  well-nom  batlada  to  the  vile 
accompaniment  of  Bob  the  Scraper, 
■be  would  hare  felt  mistress  of  the 
situation.  But  this  perfume  seemed 
to  choke  and  bewilder  her ;  and  yet 
It  somehow  seemed  like  a  tangible 
mpport  of  which  she  could  lay  hold 
with  her  senses,  to  keep  herseu  from 
losing  them  altogether. 

But  "  Zelda !  "  hissed  a  sharp  whis- 
per from  the  side  scenes,  heard  only 
by  her,  but  of  magic  power.  It  was 
the  very  word,  given  in  the  veir  voice, 
which  had,  when  she  was  but  six  years 
old,  forced  her  to  remember  herself 
when  first  put  forward  to  dance  oub- 
•ide  a  booth  at  a  country  fair.  Sud- 
denly she  felt  the  years  roll  back,  and 
herself  grow  infinitely  small,  like  a 
ballerina  from  Lilliput  before  an  audi- 
ence of  Brobdingnag.  Suddenly  she 
beard  a  round  of  applause  —  slight, 
but  enough  to  break  the  spell.  She 
taw  the  tenor  bow,  and  turn  round 
with  the  start  which  had  been  writlen 
down  for  him.  She  had  forgotten 
either  to  clasp  her  bands  or  to  cry 
"  Ah ! "  But  somehow  Fhe  had  done 
better,  for  she  had  to  perfection  acted 
the  part  of  a  wild  girl  who  had  never 
looked  on  a  human  face  before. 

Carol  came  and  took  a  seat  next  to 
Harold  Vaughan.  "  There,  what  do 
you  think  of  the  little  girl  ?  Did  you 
tee  how  she  kept  her  eye  on  me  all 
the  time  'I  We'll  go  round  and  see  her 
when  the  act's  over.  A  good  house, 
isn't  itV  I  (old  everybody  here  to 
come  —  it's  the  best  thing  in  London. 
By  Jove,  though,  there's  a  girl  looking 
hard  at  me — you  see  her  up  there 
with  those  people.  It's  very  wld  why 
all  the  girls  look  at  me  everywhere. 
But  then  they  all  know  me,  and  I've 
dirted  with  most  of  them  in  their  time. 
I  can't  keep  to  any  of  them,  though. 


for  long  ^  they  bore  me,  I  like 
actresses  the  best.  Ah,  she's  looking 
this  way  again.  Hang  it,  this  is  get- 
ting serious.  Ah,  Brandon,  bow  do 
Ki  like  the  little  girl?  You  know 
rd  Lisburn,  1  think  —  this  is  my 
friend  Mr  — confound  it,  what  ahead 
I  have  tor  names  1     Never  mind  "  — 

"  Dr.  Vaughan  ?  "  said  Lord  Lis- 
burn. "By  Jove,  Vaughan,  I  didn't 
know  I'd  come  across  an  acquaintance 
of  yours  ?  " 

I     know     evervbodv.      Mr. 


Brandon,  I 


intnxlu' 


c  yoi 


frienil,  r>r.  Vaughan.  You  ought  to 
know  each  other.  And  now  what  do 
you  think  of  the  lidle  girl." 

"  Well,"  s^d  the  critic,  "  consider- 
ing that  ibe  has  only  run  on  to  the 
stage  and  ofT  again  without  opening 
her  mouth,  and  that  she  looked  Iright- 
encd  to  death  when  fhe  was  on  "  — 

"  Oh,  you  don't  know  anything.  I 
don't  know  anything  about  music,  but 
1  say  she's  the  best  singer  in  London. 
I  know  it.  I  say,  Brandon,  who's  that 
girl  in  the  box  dressed,  in  gray,  with 
yellow  hair,  the  one  looking  at  me'i"' 

"  Looking  at  you  ?  You  mean  that 
fair  girl  looking  bard  at  the  chan- 
delier? I  thought  you  knew  every- 
body." 

"  So  I  do  —  I  know  her  as  well  as  I 
know  you.  But  I  have  such  a  licad 
for  names,  though  I've  flirted  with  her 
dozens  of  times." 

"  You  know  Miss  Brandt  ?  "  asked 
Harold  Vauglmn. 

"  Hush  I  you'll  disturb  the  sta^e  if 
you  speak  so  loud.  Uf  course  I  do  — 
Mies  Brand,  that's  the  name." 

"  That's  not  a  Miss  Pentose,  then  ?  " 
asked  Lard  Lisbon. 

"  No,  Miss  Brand  of  course." 

"  You  know  my  friends  the  Fenroacs 
then  V  " 

"  Has  Miss  Brandt  been  long  in 
town?"  asked  Harold  Vaughan,  dis- 
pleased in  spite  of  himself  at  hearing 
a  stranger  boast  of  flirtation  with 
Claudia,  though  she  was  now  far  leas 
to  him  llian  the  North  Pole. 

"  No  —  yes,"  was  the  Janus-like  re- 
sponse of  Mr.  Carol,  making  his  answer 
serve  for  both  or  either.  "  But  plenae 
don't  talk  so  much  now,  the  music's 
coming   to   an   end,  and   they'll   hear 

It  so  happened,  in  spite  of  Mr. 
Brandon's  doubts  on  the  anbject,  that 
Claudia's  ejea  bad  really  travelled 
straight  to  him  because  it  gave  her  a 
pretext  for  assui^no;  herself  whether 
that  was  really  Harold  Vaughan  in  the 
stalls.  But  after  the  first  look  she  bad 
merely  favored  the  author's  imagina- 
tion with  her  notice-  and  had  resolutely 
absorbed  hemelf  In  the  business  of  the 
stage.  Miss  Perrot  was  really  enjoy- 
ing herself;  she  was  in  the  company 
of  a  Indy  of  title,  and  bad  gone  to  a 
theatre  without  paying. 

What  was  the  poor  ditutante  to  any 
of  all  these  people  or  they  to  her,  after 
all,  that  she  should  have  been  seized 
with  a  fit  of  nerves,  because  their  faces 
happened  to  be  turned  her  way  ?    She 


bad  not  even  an  intense  dcure  to  suc- 
ceed before  them,  and  as  to  crilicisoa, 
I  doubt  if  she  had  ever  heard  of  siicli 
a  thing  —  I  am  sur^  she  had  newer 
heard  of  such  a  word,  lliough  ner- 
vous, therefore,  she  was  not  the  Ic^ast 
shy,  because  she  had  no  estimate  of  her 
own  powers,  and  therefore  no  distrust 
of  them. 

The  first  act  over,  l<ord  Lisburn  fol- 
lowed his  self-constituled  Mentor  alon^ 
the  narrow  passages  which  led  to  the  ' 
inner  world.  Harold  Vaughan,  hoir- 
ever,  remained  in  bis  seat  —  not  that 
he  might  Take  the  opportunity  of  study- 
ing Lady  Penrose's  box  more  at  leis- 
ure, but  that  he  was  glad  for  a  few 
minutes  to  be  lell  by  himself  lo  realize 
bis  altered  fortunes,  and  lo  assure  him- 
self th.1t  Ids  sudden  resolut' 


rny  the  earl  arose  simply  froni 
It  M^icnlific  ambition.  He  would 
ave  been  ashamed  to  admit  even  to 
himself  that  the  pale-looking  girl  nt- 
ting  tmhind  him,  who  could  bi-lieve  lie* 
of  him,  and  amuse  herself  with  frivo- 
lous flirtation  while  he  bad  been  eating 
his  heart  out  —  and  nofliing  else  —  for 
her  sake,  had  anything  to  (to  with  any 
paths  in  life  wbicli  be  might  hence- 
forth deliberately  choose.  It  waa  in- 
consistent,  however,  in  him,  that  his 
true  reason  for  remaining  in  front  of 
the  scenes  was  that  he  might  feel  him- 
tclf  consistent :  that  the  eflcci  of  her 
presence  might  not  seem  to  drive  faim 
away.  So  that  her  presence  controlled 
hia  action  after  all,  by  making  him  act 
so  as  to  prove  to  himself  that  he  waa 
henceforth  uncontrolled  even  in  the 
sniallcat  things. 

"  Why  didn't  you  come  round  with 
us,  Vaughan?  "  asked  Lord  Lisburn, 
auddenly  rouetng  him  from  his  appar- 
ently entire  absorption  in  the  play-bilL 
"I've  been  talking  to  everybody  —  the 
prima  donna,  the  girl  in  pa  other- skins, 
and  all.  She  is  to  sing  something  in 
the  next  scene,  and  that  fellow  Carol  * 
has  made  me  promise  to  applaud  her. 
Between  ourselves,  though,  I  don't 
think  she's  Polish  any  tnore  than  you 
or  1.  I  was  once  taken  to  see  a  gypsj 
concert  near  St.  Petersburg  —  aqueer 
affair  it  was,  too  —  and  one  of  the  girls 
might  have  been  the  sister  of  ibis  one 
here.  1  didn't  much  like  the  look  of 
things,  though —  I'll  tell  you  all  about 
it  another  time.  I  expect  tliey  take  me 
for  some  young  fool  who  has  got  enough 
oats  to  sow  to  be  worth  reaping  —  but 
I've  seen  rather  too  much  of  that  sort 
of  thing  to  be  caught  in  that  sort  of 
wny.  We  have  something  else  to  do 
than  amuse  ourselves,  yon  and  J.  By 
the  way,  who  the  deuce  Is  this  fellow 
Carol,  as  you  know  him  1  " 

"  I  never  saw  him  in  my  life  before." 
'•  Well,  anyhow  he  ia  the  coolest 
hand  at  setting  up  intimate  Iriendsblps. 
1  never  aet  eyes  on  him  till  this  inoro- 
ing  —  and  romeliow  I  feel  as  though 
I  couldn't  tcU  him  that  we  are  not  old 
school-fellows  without  insulting  him. 
1  have  a  floating  aurpicion  that  I  shall 
find  I've  invit^  bim  to  breakfast  to- 
morrow morning  witkoat  knowing  iu 
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ZELDA'S  FORTUNM. 


Well,  it's  oot  been  a  lost  day  —  I've 
teen  aoraetliias  of  a  queer  lot  oi  people 

—  itDiliula  littUbit  of  huuimi  nature. 
To-morruw  I  Fhall  go  to  tho  British 
Miueum,  anil  read  up  all  the  t>9okfl  on 
Natural  History  they've  got  there. 
By  the  wuy,  I've  got  a  patient  fur  you 

—  I  just  ran  up  into  Lady  Penrose's 
box :  lieard  the  interesting  news  that 
one  of  the  ^\i\»  had  got  tlu  inQueoza 

—  so  I  puRed  you  up,  and  told  them 
by  all  means  to  call  in  my  own  physi- 
«aa.  My  lady  was  only  too  delighted 
— that  was  assault  number  two  in  ten 
minutes.  You  see  wh»l  it  is  to  be  '  the 
acejdent  of  an  ai-cident,'  as  somebody 
once  called  us  hereditary  title-triLilors 
in  these  upstnrt  time^  if  it  had  only 
been  an  act^ount  of  Sinbad,  now  —  or 
if  I'd  already  found  the  North  Pole  — 
bat  there  goes  the  eiirlMD.  I  suppose 
we  must  see  out  thi.i  act,  as  I've  prom- 
iied,  and  then  I  vote  we  go.  I  must 
have  a  clear  h<'ad  to-morrow,  and  this 
place  is  enough  to  stifle  one." 

So  fate  had  actually  Ibrged  Ixird 
Ijsbura  into  a  link  between  Claudia 
Brandt  and  Ilnrold  Vau:;han. 

Mtulemoiselle  Lecziuska  was  noth- 
bg  to  hira  :  and  of  course,  therefore, 
'  wu  upon  her,  as  the  most  prominent, 


e  ob- 


ject before  him,  that  his  eyes  and 
rested  while  his  mind  was  looking  nc' 
hind.  She  bad  be^un  the  imitation 
of  the  tenor  air  which  gave  her  the 
GiM  opportunity  for  justifying  the  rep- 
utation which  (or  weeks  beforehand 
had  gathered  about  her  name.  The 
bouse  was  dismally  cold  :  silent  with 
Ibe  presage  of  careless  disappoint- 
ment. Ahner  waa  already  beginning 
to  slacken  his  reins  over  his  orchestra, 
with  a  feeling  that  his  "  Sylvi.i "  was 
doomed  :  Lucas's  bow  felt  numbed  in 
fail  hand.  Worst  of  all  the  prelude  iv»9 
■poiled  by  a  s1::it'jj  ^opr.ino  lau>ih  be- 
htud  the  scenes  ■ —  instantly  repressed, 
'  tnt  plainly  audible.  The  dibulante 
'  HTved  herself  to  look  at  the  pitiless, 
apnssionless  mist  of  eyes  all  round 
tier  with  an  imploring  look  wholly 
ikrowo  away.  "  Braua .' "  cried  Carol : 
ud  tlte  premature  applause,  which 
made  the  audience  start  and  titter, 
Bade  her  ready  to  sink  into  tears  of 
'  itintelh^ible  sLame. 

Her  first  notes  were  unheard  even 
by  herwlf :  on  the  next  she  faltered 
Ud  tumbled.  The  tenor  took  pity 
on  bcr,  and  gave  her  the  key,  think- 
iagibatWr  memory  had  broken  down : 
bat  the  could  find  no  sympathy  in  his 
^■ce,  ron^ed  and  plastered  as  it  wiu 
for  the  take  of  admiring  eyes  farther 
tff  than  hers.  She  could  only  hold 
m  mechanically  ;  and  (hat,  only  be- 
taose  she  felt  the  compelling  influence 
<'!  the  cunning  eyes  of  her  master  that 
^  knew  were  regarding  her  trom 
somewhere. 

Soddenly,  ai  chance  would  have  it, 
Ac  looked  down  as  far  as  tlte  orchestra, 
■od  encouDtered  a  g^Ke  fixed  upon  her 
vidi  mute  and  mournful  fellow-feel- 
{"g-  Yes  —  she  was  qot  only -mak- 
'■f  u  igoominipiu  fatlure,  but  was 


betraying  the  thread-hung  hopes  of- 
the  only  man  on  earth  who  bad  ever 
spoken  a  kind  word  to  her  life  — save 
the  ont!  who  had  just  crossed  her  path 
and  left  it  long  ago.  A  hiss  dropped 
down  from  somewhere  near  the  roof 
like  a  first  flake  of  frozen  snow. 

What  mad  impulse,  whiit  frenzy  of 
wild  energy  seized  her,  who  can  tell! 
That  discord  between  the  one  touch 
of  silent  sympathy  and  the  angry- 
sound  seemed  at  one  burst  to  rive  all 
the  chains  of  burning  ice  tliat  tortured 
her,  and  to  open  her  heart  into  what 
was  half  an  ecstasy  of  gratitude  and 
half  of  fierce,  imperious  rebellion. 
She  could  bear  it  no  longer:  hhe  must 
assert  herself  once  for  all,  though,  as 
for  aught  she  knew  they  might,  all  the 
men  and  women  there  crushed  her 
afterwards  in  their  outraged  jjropriety. 
Her  bosom  heaved  with  its  agony  after 
relief;  she  cared  no  longer  for  filmy 
faces  or  fluttering  Ana.  She  faced 
round,  stamped  suddenly  on  the  stage, 
and  with  one  plunge  brought  up  all  Uie 
natural  strength  of  bcr  full,  deep  voice 
from  the  caverns  in  which  bivs  and 
keys  bad  inipri»iDed  it  so  long. 
■'It  I, 

Abr.cr  hurled  down  his  baton  in 
astonished  rage.  Aaron  scarcely  re- 
strained hinisi;lf  from  rushing  upon 
the  stage,  llut  Lucas,  all  discipline 
swept  away,  caught  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  moment  with  a  presence  of  mind 
that  bewildered  himself,  laid  hold  of 
the  accompaniment  ihiit  he  had  long 
ago  made  up  for  her  most  familiar 
sonp:,  and  made  common  cause  with 
her  headlong  revolt.  The  heart  of 
the  young  musician  expanded  into 
triumph :  he  was  leading  the  whirl- 
wind or  following  it.  The  strange, 
improvised  duet  was  the  true  outbreak 
of  Ijyivia. 

And  the  bouse,  tliat  gave  the  over- 
whelmed composer  of  "  Sylvia's  Brace- 
let "  credit  for  what  dashed  into  all  its 
ears  like  a  storm  against  all  rule  ? 
Words  out  of  place  —  an  air  out  of 
keeping  —  passion  incomprehensible 
and  out  of  bounds  ;  but  an  unexpected 
volume  of  voice  and  impassioned 
energy  that  was  in  no  sense  acting  — 
whathad  the  house  to  say  7 

The  hymn  and  the  dance,  the  celes- 
tial and  tliu  terrestrial,  the  spiritual 
and  the  material,  the  soul  and  the  feet 
—  these  are  the  two  separate  and  dis- 
tinct founlaius  of  the  music  of  art  and 
culture ;  that  is  to  say,  of  all  we  ever 
hear.  For  the  most  complex  sym- 
phony or  the  most  trivial  ballad  of 
Germany  or  Italy  is,  at  its  root,  either 
a  dance  or  a  psalm,  or  else  a  contrast 
or  deliberate  combination  of  the  two. 
llie  march  to  battle  or  of  triumph,  the 
serenade  or  the  dirge  mast  always 
express  itself  in  one  mode  or  the  other: 
music  is  as  much  fettered  by  rules  of 
language  an  speech  itself.  But  there 
are  and  have  been  races  in  which  to 
worship  is  to'move  in  dance  before  the 
altar;  and  they,  therefore,  hare  d»- 


veloped  n  tliird  mode  of  musical  ex- 
presiiion,  in  which  the  dance  does  not 
contrast  with,  but  is,  the  hymn  :  the 
rhythmic  voice  of  every  emotion,  and 
the  instinctive,  uncultured  art  by 
which  the  body  translates,  after  its 
own  fashion,  the  language  of  Ihc  soul. 
Such  music  ur  not  spiritual,  but  it  is 
apirilutl:  it  is  not  metrical,  but  rhyth- 
mic :  not  national,  but  natural.  When 
il  is  heard,  as  it  often  is.  in  Austrian 
or  Russian  cajes  and  concert-roomi, 
people  say  at  once,  "  That  is  gypsy 
music  i "  and  if  they  are  at  all  learned 
in  such  matters,  add  that  il  has  filtered 
through  a  sieve  of  birds'  notes  from 
forgotten  temples,  wherein  the  naulch 
girl  was  priestess.  It  cannot  be  com- 
posed :  it  can  only  be  written  in  ges- 
tures and  sounds  not  to  be  recoiled 
by  any  pen.  It  raises  the  ballet  into 
a  function  :  and  there  is  no  grammar 
or   key   for   the     footsteps  of   Esme- 

It  was  a  flood  of  this  subtle  aroma 
which  spread  itself  over  the  theatre 
from  the  whole  body,  and  not  from  the 
throat  alone,  of  Mile.  Leczinska,  as 
soon  as  her  sod,  deep  voice  felt  itself 
at  home  in  its  natural  and  habilual 
mode.  Her  costume  of  panther-skin 
was  in  itself  expressive,  not  of  the 
words  or  air,  but  of  the  tone  in  which 
slie  half  recited  and  half  sang  them, 
giving  the  effect  of  on  invincible  prov- 
ocation to  the  dance  declaimed  by 
an  ijTrpToviaalriee.  The  words  might 
have  been  picked  up  from  an  English 
wharf-side :  the  air  was  so  catching 
and  so  unrefined  that  it  might  have 
been  composed  for  the  barrel-organ. 
But  good,  bad,  or  indifl'erent,  it  was 
all  one.  The  singer,  at  one  panther- 
like  bound,  had  leaped  into  fame. 

But  had  that  same  fortune  brought 
Harold  Vaughan  there  to  insult  him  ? 
Claudia  sitting  besidehim  —  a  foreign 
singing-woman  triumphantly  mocking 
hun  with  Zelda's  Whit  Monday  song 
in  his  presence  and  hers?  They  were 
the  very  tones  of  the  beggar-girl't 
voice,  her  very  words,  no  longer  sug- 

festing  unreal  recollections  of  impossi- 
le  things,  hut  recalling  that  fatal  mo- 
ment which  began  in  passing  before  the 
tavern  at  Lessmoutb,  and  ended  in  'his 
setting  out  to  discover  the  North  Pole. 
It  need  not  be  said  that  he  did  not 
join  in  the  applause,  though  the  earl 
and  Carol  did  warmly ;  the  latter  em- 
phasizing his  approval  by  tlirowing 
over  the  neads  of  the  orchestra  a  large 
bouquet,  obtained  by  Aaron  on  credit 
from  Covent  Garden. 

That,  however,  was  the  signal  for 
other  less  prepared  bouquets.  When ' 
the  dehtilanle  went  home  that  night 
with  a  reeling  brain  she  might  have 
rested  it  upoA  a  whole  bed  offloweri. 
Lord  Lisburn  said  goodnight  to 
Harold  Vaughan  at  the  entrance  to 
the  theatre.  ■'  The  manager  has  asked 
me  to  supper,"  he  said.  "  It's  a  hore, 
of  course,  considering  what  we've  got 
to  do  to-morrow,  but  one  ought  to  take 
advantage  of  seeing  this  sort  of  life 
when  one  can.    I  uall  taka  care  of 
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inyfielf,  old  felkiw  —  you'll  breakfast 
with  me,  ot  course  —  eight  o'clock 
■harp  J  and  then  ire'Il  waeh  oS  all  this 
nonscDse  and  go  back  to  work  like 
men.     At  eight  sharp  —  mind  1  " 

Claudia  had  seen  Harold  Vaugban, 
but  she  had  also  seen  his  companions, 
and  admired  neither  of  them,  not  even 
Mr.  Carol.  Nor  iras  she  at  all  impressed 
by  the  discovery  thai  one  of  them  was 
a  peer  of  the  realm.  What  sort  of 
peer  must  he  be  who  would  haue  about 
theatreB  with  Harold  Vaughan  ?  She 
was  not  an  ICnglish  girl,  be  it  remem- 
bered by  way  of  extenuation,  so  that 
the  word  earl  did  not  carry  its  full 
HgniGcaDce  to  ber. 

"  Well,  you  have  heard  some  music 
now  ? "  askecl  Miss  Ferrot,  in  her 
sharp  way.     "  What  do  you  think  of 

it? " 

"  I  liked  the  soprano,  she  sang  the 
music  beautifully,  such  as  it  was,  and 
I  Uked  the  teoor." 

"  But,  Lecxinska,  was  she  not  di- 
vine 'I  She  Diade  me  teel  aa  though  a 
bncket  of  iced  water  had  been  tbroirn 
doFD  the  small  of  my  badd  Lady 
Penrose  was  delighted." 

"  She  had  a  magnificent  voice." 

"  Yes,  but  the  style — theje  ne  saii 
mm  —  the  —  ah,  it's  pl^n  she  has 
been  munificently  trained ;  cive  me 
foreign  singers,  after  all.  Didn't  you 
like  that  pretty,  foreign  way  of  pro- 
nouncing English?  " 

"  I  can't  say  I  noticed  it,  hut  that's 
perhaps  because  I'm  foreign  myself. 
For  trie  rest  —  I  dare  say  I've  very 
bad  taste  —  but  it  seemed  to  me  that 
■he  was  coarse  and  ovirie ,'  she  made 
me  feel  so  uncomfortable  th^t  I  don't 
care  if  I  never  hear  lier  again." 

"  Pray,  don't  say  such  things  yet ; 
why,  she  may  become  the  rage.  Lady 
Penrose  —  but  here's  a  letter  for  you, 
Claudia  —  lying  on  the  table  ;  bom 
your  father,  I  suppose.  Ah,  and  here's 
the  card  for  the  dance  —  posted  before 
they  started,  I  dare  say.  Really,  they 
ate  very  kind.  Who  knows  —  perhaps 
that  delightful  Lord  Lisburn  will   be 

Claudia,  who  began  to  feel  one  of 
her  headaches,  opened  her  letter  and 
read  aa  follows :  — 

St.  Bavomb,  Nov.  — ,  18 — . 
"  Dbabbbt  Claudia,  — I  have  to 
prepare  yon  for  some  very  terrible 
news.  Some  complications  in  my 
Dutch  bnrineaa,  which  I  cannot  ex- 
plain to  you,  greatly  owing  to  that 
miserable  business  of  Luke  Goldrick, 
have  ended,  as  you  will  see  in  to-mor- 
row's papers,  in  my  having  to  stop  pay- 
ment This  means,  I  more  than  tear, 
that  I  shall  have  to  be;^  the  world 
again,  for  unhappily  the  blow  is  of  a 
*  kind  to  be  irremediable.  Worst  of  all, 
you  will  probably  see  things  about 
me  which  I  am  too  proud  to  ask  you 
not  to  believe.  Many  a  man  in  my 
position  baa  taken  himself  strtught 
off  to  America.  This,  however,  I 
won't  do.  I  have  still,  I  hope,  enough 
bundreda  left  that  I  can  csOl  my  own, 


to  try  and  get  employment  if  there 
is  any  open  to  me  at  tny  age.  I  am 
quitu  well,  my  darling,  but  can  write 
no  more  now.  Do  not  blame  me  too 
much  for  our  misfortunes.  1  have 
always  done  what  I  thought  for  the 
best ;  clo  Dot  think  of  me  too  bitterly, 
though  I  have  ruined  you,  at  least  for 
a  time.  You  must  t*:ll  Miss  Perrot 
this ;  add  that  1  shall  be  at  her  house 
to-morrow  afternoon.  I  would  not 
have  written,  only  I  do  not  know  what 
vou  may  read  in  the  morning  papers, 
traj-  God  we  may  recover  Uiis  blow 
in  time.     Your  lovisg  FATHcn." 


CQArTER  VII. 


T  ERAT  1I«  PEIS- 


Mbs.  Goldrick  was  not  reckonin? 
beyond  her  purse  when  she  promised 
to  provide  her  very  exacting  husband 
with  a  thousand  pounds  in  ^d  a\  his 
speculations.  But  without  one  thing 
sne   did    reckon,    and    that   was    her 

Such  an  accident  may  at  first  sight 
seem  a  trifie  in  a  city  liue  St  Bavons, 
where  locksmiths  may  be  counted  by 
dozens.  But  a  woman  who  chooses  to 
keep  a  hoard  of  ^old  locked  up  in  a 
cellar  in  a  town  wluch  contains  banks, 
must  not,  in  the  matter  of  conduct,  be 
judged  by  the  rules  of  common  habit, 
which  is  called  common  sense  by  corn- 
Common  sense  is  indeed  so  far  from 
being  universal  that  many  persons, 
who  do  not  lack  a  fair  share  of  brains, 
act  systematically  as  though  common 
sense  were  synonymous  with  uncom- 
mon nonsense.  Mrs.  Goldrick  was  one 
of  these.  Having  conveyed  Squire 
Haynard's  first-born  out  of  the  way 
of  interfering  with  her  own  plans,  it 
never  occuired  to  her  mind  mat  any 
other  pair  of  hands  might  just  as  easily 
play  at  the  same  game.  There  was  a 
sort  of  chivalrous  if  savage  devotion 
about  her  own  piece  of  kidnapping. 
Therefore,  she  nad  argued  uncon- 
sciously, similar  acts  must  spring  from 
similar  motives,  and  had  thus  am  Ted  in 
a  semi-heroic  way  at  that  lofty  but  nar- 
row platform  from  which  crime  com- 
mitted from  mean  and  sordid  motives 
looks  incomprehensibly  small.  The 
girl  had  disappeared  from  sight,  it  was 
true,  as  suddenly  and  as  strangely 
as  the  boy :  but  had  it  lieon  by  the 
hands  of  any  common  strolling  child- 
stealer,  Mrs.  Goldrick's  energies  should 
surely  have  discovered  her  long  ago, 
and  if  by  any  other  hands,  cui  bonoT 
That  her  husband  was  rascal,  thief, 
and  liar,  she  had  learned  to  her  cost, 
as  soon  as  marriage  had  unshod  his 
cloven  hoof  and  put  a  rough  edge 
to  bis  oily  toneue.  But  she  was  far 
too  conscious  <f  superior  intellect  to 
think  it  possible  UM,  he  could  dare 
to  make  a  dupe  of  her,  and  she  believed 
that  by  making  it  his  interest  to  serve 
her  she  had  made  of  her  seeming  ty- 
rant her  actual  slave.  She  knew  that  i 
it  would  pay  him  to  find  the  child,  and 
it  therefore  never  occurred  to  ber  that  | 


it  might  nay  him  better  only  to  look 
for  it,  ana  to  keeu  the  object  of  his 
aearch  safe  from  alien  discovery  under 

Meanwhile  she  kept  Zelda's  fortune 
safely  under  hers. 

To  her  it  represented  Zelda's  self  — 
the  child  of  a  strange  race  who  had 
inherited  all  and  more  than  all  her 
mother's  claim  to  love  and  protec^on, 
and  whom  she,  almost  with  her  own 
hands,  had  aided  to  bring  into  a  peril- 
ous world.  Needs  anybody  to  be  told 
how  the  possession  of  gold  may  become 
a  passion  ?  Crneit  amor  nummi  —  the 
truism  is  trite  enough  to  provoke  a 
smile*.  But  the  money  which  increasea 
not,  which  is  represented  by  well- 
handled  coins  of  which  every  stain 
and  scratch  is  familiar  —  that,  when 
the  mind  of  the  owner  is  unable  to 
diatinnuish  between  the  ideas  of  in- 
tangible wealth  and  of  tangible  gold, 
becomes  the  object  of  a  half  personal 

Eaasion.  No  true  miser  ever  invests  — 
e  hoards.  He  must  see  the  glitter, 
feel  the  weight,  hear  the  jingle.  And 
Mrs.  Goldrick  was  no  less  a  miser,  be- 
cause she  hoarded  for  one  who  threw 
the  sentiment  of  human  love  over 
her  apparent  I V  dog-in-the-maogei^like 
greed.  She  had  made  the  dr^on's 
vigilant  fidelity  her  religion,  but  il  ia 
impossible  to  be  sure  that  she  would 
have  parted  with  her  dear  gumeas  and 
notes,  each  one  of  which  she  knew  by 
heart,  to  Zelda  herself  without  a  pang. 
So  she  lived,  starved,  and  made  herself 
wretched  by  now  and  then  skimming 
the  cream  from  her  slowly  lessening 
hoard  to  par  her  husband  his  taxes  ; 
and  the  lockamith  had  never  been 
born  whom  she  would  have  let  down 
hercellar  stairs.  She  would,  however, 
probably  have  died  of  starvation  had 
It  not  been  for  Luke,  who  was  more 
generous  towards  his  penniless  old 
mother,  as  he  believed  her  to  be,  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  so  in- 
attentive a  iOD  ;  and  it  was  not  quite 
to  the  benefit  of  her  bodily  health 
that  he  had  now  stayed  away  so  long. 
The  missing  cashier  had  earned  in 
St.  Bavons  the  reputation  of  being  a 
spendthrift,  and  it  is  not  spendthrifts 
who,  as  a  class,  wilfully  leave  their 
mothers  to  starve.  He  was  also  the 
son  of  a  professional  rogue  and  of  an 
unprofessional  swindler,  so  it  was  natu- 
ral that  he  should  have  cunning  enough 
to  know  Uiat  to  have  a  motb^  on  t£e 
parish  would  not  aid  him  to  rise  in  the 

it  was  in  truth  a  long  titae  now 
since  she  had  set  eyes  on  this  son  of 
hers.  But  she  never  missed  him 
much,  and  his  absence  was  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  long  time  during 
which  she  had  not  set  eyes  upon  her 
guineas.  Morning,  noon,  and  night 
the  spent  in  the  flooded  cellar  of  her 
naked  dwelling  groping  for  her  key. 
She  saw  visions  of  it  oy  night  and 
dreamed  of  it  by  day.  She  woilted 
bare-footed  and  bare-kneed  among  all 
the  mud  and  slime,  feeling  over  every 
inch  of  brick  with-  her  fingers  and 
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dredgic^with  a  brokuD  fire-shovei  both  at  high  and  low 
tide.  When  wearied  out,  she  renewed  her  enuriiies  by 
lifting  up  the  green  haize  cover  and  feeling  round  the  lid 
of  the  L-hesC,  that  was  far  too  strongly  elosed  for  any  but 
the  hanrl  of  a  practiced  burglar  to  forue  open.  Once  she 
had  a  thought  of  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  some  banker 
or  man  of  busineas.  That  was  a  gleam .  of  commou-iense : 
and  so  she  dismissed  it  from  her  as  if  it  had  been  a  temp- 
tation of  the  evil  one.  She  had,  besides,  all  the  supersti- 
tion of  a  woman  and  an  Oriental  about  puttiaK  herself  in 
the  remotest  conacetion  with  forms  of  l^w,  which  she,  in 
accordance  with  her  sex,  race,  and  ignorance,  regarded 
as  a  capricious  and  tyrannical  engine  of  extortion  and 
inquisition  for  the  ttene&t  of  those  who  make  and  enforce 
them.     Besides,  she  felt,  with  better  reason,  that  she  would 


thus  be  delivering  her  trust  intjirectly  into  the  hands  of 

who,  Ijeing  craftier  than  she,  would  be  able,  perhaps, 

could  defend 


ictly  into 

.. =  ..„.. „.  ...,  ^ould  be 

)  make  the  law  deliver  to  him  what  she 
fiom  his  crooked  eyc«.  Lawyers,  bankers,  and  locksmiths, 
light,  common- sense,  and  air,  were  all  alike  agents  and 
instrumenta  of  Aaron  to  her,  and  she  accordingiy  feared 
them  all. 


THE  PICTURE  OP  HEALTH. 

I  AU  not  less  a  devil-worshipper  than  the  rest  of  my 
•pecies  ;  bat  I  hate  muscular  depravity  as  I  admire  int«l- 
lecttial  rascality.  Dick  Turpin  I  have  always  despised. 
A  man  who  could  only  escape  for  a  time,  and  at  the  cost  of 
a  noble  "  Black  Bess,"  was  not  worthy  the  name  of  thief. 
Were  I  Lord  Chamberlain,  1  should  be  very  hard  upon  the 
Jack  Sheppard  drama.  To  exalt  the  brainless  dare-davil 
villain  above  the  calculating  systematic  scoundrel  is  an  in- 
sult to  our  progress  and  enlightenment.  A  man  who  does 
■11  and  more,  than  a  Dick  Turpin  could  do,  gets  a  flattering 
poatacript  put  beneath  his  name  on  his  tombstone,  and 
leaves  a  ^ood  round  sum  to  his  rejoicing  friends,  is  a  rascal 
that  obtains  my  profound  respect.  There  is  all  the  differ- 
ence between  the  objects  of  my  aversion  and  respect  that 
exiMa  between  a  great  blundering  donkey  that  breaks  into 
my  garden,  tramples  down  mv  geraniums,  and  escapes  by 
his  heels  or  calmly  takes  a  cudgelling  for  his  misdemeanor, 
and  a  subtle  fos,  whose  crime  is  only  known  by  the  scattered 
feathers  of  one  other  martyred  goose. 

The  most  admirable  tlevil  of  my  acquaintance  is  a  He- 
tore  of  Health.  When  I  first  knew  him,  he  lived  in  an 
alley  adjacent  to  our  house,  and  within  pearshot  of  oar 
apper  window.  This  window  was  the  coolest  and  airest 
place  one  could  find  in  the  summer  time,  and  the  fact  rel- 
ative to  distance  was  impressed  upon  me  with  wearying 
lantology.  As  soon  as  1  had  perched  myself  on  the  sill 
with  a  MKd(,  that  interesting  boy  would  appear  at  his  win- 
dow witb  a  tin  tube  in  his  moutu,  looking  lilie  a  monumen- 
tal chemb  with  a  fractured  trump.  The  Picture  of  Health 
wBi  the  SOD  of  a  weaxened,  care-worn  little  laundress  —  a 
reetlesB,  eager,  anxious  little  woman,  with  a  strenuous  ex- 
presaion  in  eveij  line  and  action  of  her  body.  He  was  as 
□□like  her  as  a  fine,  full-blown  cabbage-rose  is  to  the  brier 
it  grow*  uDon.  My  mother  was  the  first  to  call  him  "  the 
I^ture  of  Health,"  which  she  did  in  an  envioQi  tone,  as  she 
locked  firoin  his  ruddy  chubbinesi  to  my  sallow  6abbiness. 
We  were  about  of  an  age  when  we  first  became  acquainted, 
and  that  age  was  six  —  a  period  of  life  when  we  least  re- 
gard social  distinctions. 

"  What  er  yon  got  in  your  pocket  ?  "  were  the  first  words 
be  sptAe  to  me. 

"We  got  a  Ibarpenny-bit  in  my  pocket  that  my  gran- 
ma's  given  me,"  I  replied  with  some  pride. 

**  I  don't  believe  yon've  got  a  fburpenny'bil  in  your  pocket 


J'  band  and  bansferred  it  to  his  pocket.    Instead 
n^  it,  as  I  desired,  be  proceeded  to  corrupt  my 
innocent  mind. 


My  mother's  got  a  great  ci 


ir  that  she  biles  close  vc 


faralyiing  fear.  I  faltered  an  assent,  and  he  continued, 
hat  sweep  is  my  friend  "  (1  found  afterwards  that  this 
was  fiction),  "  and  if  you  don't  tell  your  gran'ma  you  gave 
me  the  fourpenny-bit,  I'll  make  the  sweep  put  you  in  my 
mother's  bilin'  copper."  I  avoided  the  Picture  of  Healtn 
after  that ;  but  it  happened  that  when  I  again  oaw  him,  it 
was  to  be  once  more  a  sufferer  by  his  <&liDquency.     By 


t  of  ray  way  i 


i  in  rettn^ing  from 


school  I  could  refresh  myself,  ait«r  the  fatigues  of  studjr, 
by  looking  at  the  cakes  in  a  confectioner's  window.  My 
eyes  were  the  only  organs  that  indulged  in  these  luxuries; 
for  1  was  bilious,  and  my  father  forbade  them  me,  and  I 
was  BO  ugly  a  child  that  my  aunt*  and  uncles  had  for  me 
no  bowels  of  compassion.  But  I  used  to  spend  delightlhlly 
sad  half-hours  In  looking  at  the  delicacies,  and  seeing  them 
disappear  down  the  throats  of  little  boys  not  bilious  nor 
ugly.  Just  thus  in  later  days,  rejected  as  a  partner,  I  have 
stood  in  happy  agony  watching  my  divinity  smiling  and 
whirling  in  anothePs  arms. 

This  day  business  was  dull  at  the  conlectioner's.  No- 
body was  sitting  on  the  tali  cane  chair,  and  the  confection- 
er's young  lady  was  not  scooping  the  patties  out  of  their 
pans.  1  noticed  that  fat  new  buna  had  replaced  the  buns 
of  yesterday,  and  olMerved  that  the  ginger^ake,  with  the 
piece  out  of  the  side,  had  not  gone  on  ;  and  then  I  became 
conscious  that  somel>ody  else  was  observing  the  shop's  con- 
tents. I  could  not  mistake  that  ruddy,  chubby  little  face. 
It  was  the  Picture  of  Health.  His  Uttle  twinkling  eyes 
were  working  resdessly,  and  in  their  ptnk  fat  beds  appeared 
to  me  like  the  shining  earwig  that  one  finds  in  a  rifKs  apple. 
He  looked  all  over  the  shop,  up  and  down  the  street,  at  me, 
across  the  foad,  and  at  a  tin  of  pies  on  a  chur  half  a  yard 
from  the  door,  all  in  a  moment;  and  tliis  he  continued  to 
do  for  some  minutes,  but  always  his  surveys  terminated  at 
that  tin  of  pies.  At  last  he  put  his  left  hand  on  the  door- 
post, advanced  one  foot  on  the  threshold,  and  bentforward  ; 
the  fingers  of  his  right  hand  moved  nervously,  and  his  lips 
begs'n  to  twitch  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  Suddenly, 
wiUi  a  movement  swift  and  noiseless,  his  hand  slashed  at 
the  pies,  and  he  was  gone.  But  the  baker's  man,  who  evi- 
dently had  been  on  the  watch,  the  next  instant  had  sprung 
across  the  shop,  and  darted  round  the  corner.     The  delin- 

3u^nt  was  presently  brought  back  by  the  collar,  howling 
ismally.  Meanwhile  the  baker's  young  lady  bad  appeareiC 
seized  me  by   my  hair,  and  conveyed  me  into   tLe  little 

Earlor  at  the  back  of  the  shop.  It  was  very  small,  very 
at,  but  scented  with  such  a  refreshing  and  exquisite  odor  en 
caraway-seeds,  that  for  one  ecstatic  moment  I  forgot  evenr- 
thing  but  that.  The  baker's  young  ladv,  whom  previooslf 
I  had  conceived  to  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  figure 
of  Justice  set  over  the  shopfront  of  Mr.  Bugall  the  scale- 
maker,  was  for  sending  home  the  Picture  of  Health  with  a 
tart  on  his  promising  to  repent,  and  taking  me  to  Bridewell 
for  a  uontaminator  of  youthful  virtue;  but  the  baker's  man, 
whose  sense  of  justice  was  not  so  biased  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  rosy  cheeks  and  infant  tears,  boxed  the  Picture's 
small  ears  for  some  minutes  before  giving  him  his  liberty. 
His  punishment  was  severe ;  but  shortly  after  I  envied  him 
his  speedy  expiation.  Turning  to  me,  the  baker's  man 
orderad  me  to  empty  my  pockets ;  I  eagerly  and  hastily 
obeyed,  delighted  to  prove  my  innocence  to  him  and  the 
crowd  who  surrounded  the  shop-door.  "  Ah,"  said  he 
"  it's  just  as  I  tliought,  he  hasn't  got  a  hapn'v,  and  yet  he's 
been  prowling  outride  the  window  this  naU-hour.  Why, 
you're  always  outside ;  I've  watched  you  over  and  over 
again.  What  do  you  come  monching  outside  fi>r,  hey?" 
I  answered  him  truthfully,  that  I  came  to  look  at  die  tarta 
—  that's  all.  Every  one  laughed  but  me  —  I  began  to  cry. 
But  I  couldn't  w'eep  prettily,  as  the  lecture  of  Healu 
could ;  I  'li'iU'*  made  my  face  ten  times  uglier  by  the  per- 
formance. Those  two  wicked  assistants  cross-questioned 
me  for  an  interminable  period,  and  my  answers  seemed  to 
oonvince  the  crowd  of  my  guilt.  For  I  pertinaciooslT  re- 
fbsed  to  tidl  my  name,  feanng  that  my  father's  knowledge 
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of  mj  ignominy  would  bring  his  gray  hairs  villi  sorrow  to 
the  grave.  At  last  they  let  me  go  with  a  punisbmcnt  ^inii^ 
lar  to  that  of  my  youihAil  acquaintance,  but  supplemented 
by  some  vicious  slaps  from  the  coulectioner'ii  voung  lady. 
In  a  thoughtful  tnouient  that  evenint;   ]  detected   a  moral 


^  ,   i  saw  the  symbol  of  prejudice  in  the 

bandkercbief  over  the  eyes  of  Justice,  which  presented  ber 
■eeing  what  she  was  about  with  her  scales.    . 

The  Picture  of  Health  I  often  saw  after  this.  Ilia 
bnuenneaa  Mtounded  me.  There  was  in  hia  face  anil 
waya  no  ei^sn  of  remorse  or  contrition  for  his  past  wicked- 
ness. 1  woodered  whether  he  was  light  in  bis  bead.  He 
too  aaw  me,  but  he  did  not  cultivate  my  acqu^ntanCQ. 
Probably  1  dill  not  look  very  pleasant  or  companionable; 
anyway,  he  confined  himself  to  shooting  peas  at  me.  My 
mother  had  occasion  to  change  her  laundress,  and  employed 
the  little  woman  in  the  alley  to  wash  the  linen.  Then  1 
got  a  further  insight  of  the  character  of  ber  son.  When 
his  name  was  mentioned,  the  little  woman  constantly  said 
that  he  was  a  good  boy  —  a  very  good  boy ;  and  from  her 
manner  in  saying  this  I  began  to  think  that  perhaps  he 
had  inherited  his  habit  of  lying  from  her — just  as  my 
yellowneas  was  a  disagreeable  exaggeration  of  my  father's 

dor.  The  little  woman  was  a  widow,  and  her  dear 
y  (the  Picture  of  Health)  was  the  only  living  loul  she 
had  to  care  fw  (she  said,  "  who  cares  for  me  \  "  but  I  make 
the  inversion  as  being  rather  more  truthful).  She  dressed 
so  poorly,  and  lived  so  frugally,  that  we  once  wondered 
what  ahe  could  do  with  all  her  money,  for  she  worked 
from  early  morning  nntit  late  night.  She  certainly  waa 
indulgent  to  her  Billy,  tor  that  yuuth  was  seldom  seen 
without  a  seasonable  delicacy  in  his  hand  and  mouth.  And 
ahe  was  careless,  &eqaently  having  to  replace  some  article 
abe  aaid  she  had  scorched  or  losL  Billy  grew  apace,  and 
8tUl  remained  the  picture  of  health.  His  cheeks  were 
nnind  and  rosy,  and  his  jacket  and  other  garmentu  admi- 
r^iy  filled.  How  he  ever  learnt  to  read  and  write,  I  don't 
know;  but  certainly  he  did  not  at  school.  His  mother 
said  she  could  uot  tipare  him.  This  wetness  gr^tly 
exasperated  my  mother,  who,  I  beUeve,  would  have,  had 
nothing  to  do  with  a  woman  so  culpably  weak  had  it  not 
been  for  the  pitiful  anxietv  that  expressed  itself  in  the 
many  lines  about  the  poor  little  woman's  face.  One  day 
ahe  came  to  oar  house,  looking  paler  than  usual,  and  asked 
if  a  little  place  could  be  found  for  her  Billy  —  a  little 
place  where  he  would  be  Dnaled  kindly,  and  —  My 
mother  would  listen  to  no  more,  and  accused  the  little 
woman  of  pursuing  a  coone  with  reference  to  her  son  that 
most  inevitably  make  him  selfish  and  bad,  and  relieved 


followed  .a  confession  that  forever  altered  my  mother's 
opinion  of  ber.  She  admitted  that  her  Billy  was  in  the 
habit  of  taking  things,  that  she  was  his  slave,  and  that  ahe 
could  no  longer  endore  her  thraldom.  He  procured  from 
her  BTeiTthing  he  wanted  by  threatening  to  steal  it  pub- 
licly. She  could  hide  nothing  from  him.  If  there  was 
nouiiug  else,  he  stole  the  linen,  and  in  some  mysterious 
way  disposed  of  it.  To  get  a  "  little  place  "  for  an  assist- 
ant  of  this  kind  was  do  easy  matter:  to  recommend  him 
for  a  trustworthy  servant  would  be  as  disastrously  kind  as 
supplying  gnnpowder  for  a  useful  fuel.  The  poor  mother 
herself  was  too  honest  to  recommend  him.  However,  the 
difficulty  was  removed  by  the  Picture  of  Health  finding 
a  little  place  tor  iiimself.  Our  laundress  now  appeared 
radiant,  her  cheeks  began  to  pluiop,  and  the  lines  in  them 
and  her  forehead  became  less  definite  :  she  wa«  cheerful, 
delighted,  and  happy.  Her  Billj  was  quite  another  boy ; 
he  came  home  at  ni  At  and  started  to  business  in  the  morn- 
ing like  a  man,  and  he  was  a  dear  ^ood  fellow,  and  she 
fe^  that  Heaven  had  answered  her  widow's  prayer.  The 
next  thing  that  happened  was  this  —  the  Picture  of  Health 
found  for  himaelf  another  situation.  This  time  it  waa  in 
the  dock  of  a  police  court,  and  he  received  such  a  char- 
acter from  his  late  master,  that  the  worthy  magistrate 
before  whom  ha  stood  waa  induc«d  to  offer  him  a  tem- 


porary ''  little  place  "  at  PentonvUle,  with  constant  employ- 
ment and  ever  ubing  found  him.  But  in  consideration  of 
his  mother,  who  stood  trembling  and  red-eyed  near  her 
son,  and  in  consideration  of  his  looking  the  picture  of 
health,  his  acceptance  of  tbe  '*  little  place  "  was  not  insisted 
upon.  So  the  next  day  found  bim  cheerfully  shooting  peas 
at  me ;  so  did  I.  The  little  laundress  bent  over  her  wash- 
tub  day  after  dny,  and  tbe  brief  sunshine  went  forever  out 
of  her  eyes,  and  her  back  seemed  as  if  it  only  once  again 
would  unbend.  Yet  she  never  spoke  an  ill- word  of  her 
sorrow,  never  sjiolw  of  him  but  in  kindness,  with  motherly 
excuses.  Sometimes  she  took  his  sins  upon  her  own  poor 
head—  God  knows  the  sins  t-he  had  committed  she  had 
expiatud  with  bitterest  sufl'ering  and  cruellest  self-punish- 
ment—  always  she  expressed  hope  that  he  would  yet  be- 
come a  good  man.  I  believe  it  was  this  hope  that  kept 
her  from  madness.  To  her  eye  alone  was  there  anything 
in  ber  Billy's  behavior  to  encourage  hopefulness.  1  used 
to  think  that  somehow  the  wrong  body  must  have  been 
given  to  his  soul,  and  that  if  he  had  been  a  pig  his  mother's 
hopes  would  have  been  realized,  and  she  would  have  had 
her  care  compensated  by  seeing  a  first-class  medal  awarded 
to  her  son  at  some  agricultural  show  for  bis  fatness,  fair- 
ness, and  general  inutility.  He  ate  always,  and  grew  and 
grew.  When  both  hands  were  not  reouired  in  feeding, 
one  warmed  itself  in  his  tronsers-poQKet-  At  last  his 
mother  fell  ill.  Health  is  a  capricious  lover,  that  attends 
most  those  who  seek  his  attendance  least ;  fond  of  bright 
looks,  straight  limbs,  and  (jlowing  cheeks,  he  refused  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  this  little  woman,  so  old  and 
withered  aad  shrunk  and  bent  had  hhe  become  with  her 
thirty  years  of  existence  in  this  flowery  world.  When  she 
was  no  more  to  be  seen  arching  over  ber  work  at  that  back 
window,  I  wondered  how  it  would  go  with  her  son;  bat 
when  in  the  evening  1  met  him,  and  noted  he  had  both 
hands  in  his  pockets,  I  wondered  no  more.  Tbe  next  day 
he  was  placed  again  before  the  magi-'trates ;  for  his  very 
first  serious  attempt  at  getting  a  living  at  the  expense  of 
an  actual  slran^ter  was  attended  with  ill  success.  His 
appearance  again  saved  him  from  the  ignominy  of  correc- 
tion ;  he  was  humanelj'  sent  away  for  relbrmation.  The 
Krocbial  authorities  removed  the  little  laundress  to  the 
spital,  and  there  she  lay  stricken  and  speechless,  until 
kinder  death  removed  her  to  another,  where  broken  hearla 

I  believe  that  the  Picture  of  Health  was  really  reformed 
in  the  institution  to  which  he  was  sent,  and  that  he  turned 
over  a  new  leaf  altogether.  He  was  of  an  age  to  learn  and 
to  profit  by  experience ;  and  the  thing  he  tearnt  waa  this: 
his  legs  could  no  longer  be  trusted  ;  that  last  affair  with  the 
preservers  of  public  property  had  shown  them  to  be  hia 
snperiors  at  running.  He  was  too  fat  for  muscular  deprav- 
ity. To  Ret  on  in  Uie  world  at  all  be  must  pursue  a  course 
less  impeded  by  unpleasant  obstacles  than  that  which  had 
terminated  in  a  diet  of  a  plain  character,  and  Umited  in 
quantity.  His  mother,  too,  had  played  him  false ;  on  such 
reeds  he  now  must  no  longer  lean  his  heavy  weight  —  bis 
own  hnipinesH  and  comlbrt  forbade  it.  So  he  reformed 
himseltf  The  flowers  of  repentenue  he  doubtless  suffered 
not  to  bloom  unseen,  and  the  sweet  odor  thereof  very 
likely  be  wafted  into  the  nostrils  of  the  appreciative. 
Otherwise  I  know  not  how  he  could  have  risen  to  the  emi- 
nence at  which,  when  we  met  again,  some  three  or  four 
years  later,  I  gazed  up  at  him.  About  this  time  I  was  seek- 
ing daily  bread  in  return  for  my  valuable  services.  1  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  situation  in  a  Manchester  house  of 
business  as  foreign  correspondent.  I  was  to  share  the  du- 
ties with  another  clerk ;  that  clerk  I  discovered  was  my 
qnondam  acquaintance,  the  Rcture  of  Health.  I  knew 
him  directly,  and  be  knew  me ;  but  we  were  both 
wise,  and  kept  our  little  knowledge  to  ourselves  —  the 
very  best  thing  we  could  do  with  tbe  dangerous  commodity. 
He  was  unaltered  except  in  heijiht  (he  was  taller  than  I 
am)  ;  but  his  eyes  seemed  more  than  ever  restless  and  like 
earwigs.     I  fbuud   him  slill  a  robber  ;  but  he  robbed  le- 

Cy.    He  took  nothing  that  could  be  found  in  his  pockets, 
robbed  me.    I  say  it  rather  in  sorrow  than  in  boast;  I 
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iluea   about   triQen.     In  a  subtle 
apprupritite  all   thu  praUe  attending 


»m  a  modest  msn 
way  he  coatHvud 

our  joint  eflbrla,  and  lo  transltr  to  my  elioulders  all  the 
blame.  I  badn't  the  impudence  to  iiboir  tbut  tome  of  the 
praise  woa  mine,  nor  the  enurgy  to  show  that  at  least  aome 
of  the  blatDe  was  his  :  so  at  the  end  of  a  year  be  went  up 
»  step  in  the  firm,  and  1  went  out  of  it  altogeihur  and 
Opened  a  career  in  London.  Nonr,  I  thought,  aad  indeed 
hoped,  our  connection  would  ceaae  ;  but  we  were  linked  by 
Fate,  and  three  years  alter  we  again  came  in  contact.  My 
residence  was  in  a  small  suburban  village.  Kvery  face  was 
familiar,  and  lew  incidents  occurred  unknown  to  me  or 
to  any  other  of  our  little  community.  We  had  a  Tillage 
belle  and  coquette,  and  not  a  heart  amongst  us  had  escaped 
her  witcheries  and  cruelty,  tihe  jilted  us  all  round  one 
after  SQOthsr;  somi;  of  us  went  up  and  were  Tanquished 
again  and  agiUn.  One  whom  every  one  knew- as  Mr. 
Broukes's  ploe  waa  thought  to  be  the  belle's  favorite  ;  cer- 
tainly he  bud  bi:en  plucked  more  often  than  any  of  us.  He 
took  bis  abasement  with  the  equanimity  that  accompanies 
fiimiliarity  with  mislbrtune,  and  a  dogged  resolution  to  try 
again.  Such  men  generally  take  their  degri^es  at  last. 
Whenever  our  beauty  had  no  one  else  to  persecute,  she 
lured  Mr.  Brookea's  Joe  to  her  feet ;  and  there  compla- 
cently he  grovelled.  His  varying  fortunes  were  expressed 
by  Ills  whistle;  for  though  Joe  could  not  be  consLdered  a 
musical  genius  (he  could  whistle  but  one  tune,  and  that 
"  Pop  goes  the  weasel "},  be  put  such  expression  into  his 
taoe  that  bia  stffilation  was  more  conclusive  than  words. 
He  had  been  whistling  so  long  in  a  major  key  that  I 
thought  he  never  again  would  whistle  in  the  minor,  and  I 
presaged  happy  things  for  Mr.  BrookPi'«  Joe  ;  but  one 
morning,  as  I  was  running  to  the  train,  I  met  him  with  his 
basket  on  his  arm  (Mr.  Itrooke^  was  a  grocer),  and  he  was 
whistling  his  only  air  very  flat,  in  bymn-like  lime,  with 
melancholy  turns,  it  was  the  most  funereal  whistling  I 
ever  hcBrd,  and  dulct'ul  to  a  <lfgrve.  1  knew  t<h<it  had 
happened,  and  was  only  curious  to  know  who  occupied  the 
•hoes  he  lately  had  beeo  whittling  in.  That  evening  my 
curiusiiy  was  gratified,  but  not  I.  In  new  ribbons,  and 
with  her  very  sauciest  smirk,  tlie  belle  passed  me  leaning 
Unguisliingly  un  an  arm  ul  speckless^clotb,  and  looking  be- 
witcbiogly  into  her  lover's  little  eyes.  Aijain  I  recogniied 
thu  liquid  depths  at  the  bottom  of  ttiose  wullsof  fat.  It  was 
the  Picture  of  Health.  Butb  saw  me,  and  both  would 
have  {lassed  ne;  but  I  chose  that  they  should  not.  I 
atepjied  in. their  way  and  greeted  them  as  old  friends, 
pai'sed  H  remark  upon  the  weather,  and  make  my  old  ac- 
quaintance promise  to  call  upon  me  t)elbre  catching  the 
but  train  to  the  city.  The  train  leaves  at  10.10;  at  10.5 
he  hail  not  fulfilled  hia  vow;  so  I  put  on  my  hat,  ran  down 
to  the  sliilion,  and  just  as  the  train  was  moving  on.  jumped 
into  the  same  carriage  with  the  Picture.  We  had  a  little 
talk  and  arrangement  before  I  left  him  to  walk  home,  in 
cunseijueace  ot  which  we  met  the  following  evening  at  the 
bouse  where  dwelt  the  parents  of  our  coquette.  There  my 
old  friend  made  a  solemn  declaration  of  his  intentions, 
which  were  of  the  most  honorable  character,  and  begged 
the  hand  of  our  coquett«.  He  was  rich  —  had  become 
partner  in  the  firm  I  had  lell.  I  knew  he  had  robbed  his 
way  up  to  that  position  ;  bat  that  was  no  business  of  mine. 
I  telt  I  bad  done  my  duty  when  I  left  him  that  evening, 
with  the  nearest  approach  to  a  scowl  on  bis  Amiable  fea- 
tures that  I  had  ever  seen  there. 

In  the  course  of  time  there  were  three  disappearances  in 
our  village.  First  the  Picture  of  Health  vanii-lied  \  then, 
Mr.  Brookes's  Joe's  whistle  permanently  ceased  to  make 
itnelf  heard ;  and  finally,  our  beauty  lef^  our  village  in 
shame  and  grief'.  The  find  to  which  I  have  alluded  had 
dissolved,  and  tlie  partner,  we  wanted  was  abroad.  We 
were  not  rich  enough  to  buy  justice.  So  the  Picture  of 
Health  and  his  promises  were  but  a  memory  cursed  by  all 
save  her  who  had  suffered  by  them.  If  I  had  the  knack 
of  writing  sentiment,  I  might  make  along  article  out  of 
her  woman's  grief  and  TorgiveneBs  and  unreasonable  love. 
Of  the  lulter  there  was  a  faint  counterpart  in  Mr.  Briraki 
Joe.  who  would  have  made  her  — """    " " ' 


wife,  and  have  become  * 


father  to  her  child.    But  she  was  as  constant  and  sei^ous 

now  as  she  had  been  fickle  and  frivolous  before.  Perhaps 
she  refused  to  link  Joe's  fate  with  hers  from  a  feeling  of 
rectitude,  possibly  from  a  lingering  hope  that  the  false  one 
would  yet  come  to  redeem  himself.  Anyway  Joe  carried 
about  his  basket  of  groceries  in  silence. 

Last  week,  as  I  was  passing  St. 's  Church,  a  bridal 

company  were  stepping  from  their  carriages.  The  bride- 
groom had  come  up  only  a  minute  before  the  bride,  so  I 
bad  the  felicity  of  seeing  both  the  happy  young  people. 
Once  more  the  Picture  of  Health  was  before  me.  Had  I 
been  less  lethargic  and  opposed  to  "  scenes,"  I  should  have 
walked  up  the  aisle  in  a  melo-dramatic  style,  and  there  and 
then  have  forbidden  that  marriage,  thereby  making  myself 
appear  a  hero  to  some  and  a  fool  to  others  \  as  it  was,  I 
merely  asked  a  coachman  to  come  and  drink  at  my  expense 
and  t«ll  me  who  these  happy  young  people  were,  and 
where  th'ey  were  going  this  fine  spring  morning.  The 
coachman  was  communicative,  and  told  me  that  Uie  gen- 
tleman was  awful  rich  with  speculating  or  something,  and 
that  the  lady  too  was  awful  rich,  tbougli  a  bit  plain  to  look 
at,  and  that  they  were  going  to  have  breakfast  at  No.  1  So- 
and-so  Square.  It  seemed  verj-  hard  that  so  old  on  ac- 
quaintance should  not  have  biddrn  me  to  his  marriage- 
least,  in  which  be  must  have  known  I  should  feel  deeply 
intereste'd.  I  felt  it  must  be  bis  memory  that  failed  him 
rather  than  his  affection ;  therefore,  to  relieve  his  mind 
from  Che  af&iction  the  knowledge  of  his  neglect  might  after- 
wards occasion,  I  determined  to  attend  his  breakfast  un- 
asked and  bo  an  uninvited  guest.  I  thanked  the  coach- 
man and  bade  him  farewell,  and  quickly  made  my  way  to 
So-and-so  Square.  I  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  admit* 
tance,  and  when  we  all  went  in  to  brenkfast  the  confection- 
er's man  (how  be  reminded  me  of  old  times  I)  slipped  me 
into  a  scat  between  two  ladies,  as  if  the  arrangement  had 
been  made  beforehand.  Being,  as  1  have  said,  a  modest 
man,  I  was  so  overpowered  by  a  sense  of  my  own  temerity 
that  for  »aine  time  I  knew  nothings- a  feeling  I  imagine 
an  unblooded  soldier  must  experience  when  for  the  first 
time  he  sees  nothing'  between  himself  and  the  cnetqy  ;  and 
with  just  the  courage  that  comes  to  him  in  that  position 
was  I  presently  nerved.  I  opened  a  brisk  conversation 
with  the  ladies  on  either  hand,  and  swallowed  whatever 
food  was  set  before  mo,  perfectly  regardless  of  the  fearful 
consequences.  After  a  time  I  lifted  my  eyes  from  my 
plate,  and  looked  about  me.  Very  little  removeii  from  mo 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table  sat  the  happy  man.  lb', 
too,  kept  his  eyes  on  his  plate.  His  cheeks  were  pale- 
looking,  as  if  those  radiant  apples  had  turned  up  their 
nether  side.  Of  course  he  hfltl  seen  me.  1  was  happy  in 
my  jokes,  and  the  ladies  beside  me,  being  single  and  tol- 
erably advanced  in  years,  were  appreciative  and  pleayed  to 
laugh  consuuiedly.  Laughti'r  is  catching  —  especially  on 
such  an  occasion,  where  silence  is  sometimes  broken  by  a 
whispered  conversation  that  verces  on  the  melancholy.  I 
became  the  funny  man  of  the  table.  I  saw  all  eyes  but  the 
earwig  ones:  they  resolutely  avoided  me. 

Said  one  of  the  ladies :  "  Oh,  Mr.  —  er  ?  " 

"  Neniefiia,"  I  said. 

"  Mr.  Nemesis,  —  what  an  odd  name  I  —  have  you  known 
the  bridegroom  long  ?  " 

"  From  his  innocent  boyhood ;  and  you  ?  " 

"  But  lately.  J  have  known  the  bride  from  her  girl- 
hood." 

I  was  delighted ;  nothiiig  I  said  would  be  wasted.  What 
the  bridegroom  did  not  hear  directly  from  me,  be  would  in- 
directly through  his  wife. 

"  What  a  trying  occasion  this  must  be  1  " 

"  To  some  ;  but  the  happy  bridegroom  has  had  more  dis- 
agreeable trials  than  this." 

He  dropped  his  fork. 

"  How  well  be  has  borne  them  I  " 

"  Men  with  strong  moral  principles  do  not  permit  them- 
selves to  be  agitated  by  the  unavoidable  misfortunes  that 
happen  to  themselves  or  to  other  people." 

"  He  has  never  told  as  of  these  trials." 

"  He  is  so  modesL" 
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"  Such  moileaty  is  m  great  virtae." 

"  Except  when  it  excludes  &  wife  or  a  wife's  friend  from 
that  confidence  without  which  marriage  cajmot  be  perfect 
I)appiD>t»B.-' 

"Did  you  know  hii  family  ?  " 

•'  I  knew  his  mamma  extremely  well.  I  ased  to  see  her 
every  day,  and  she  visited  us  regularly  once  a  week.  She 
loved  her  son  with  a  fervor  and  depth  rare  even  amonj; 
mothers ;  she  toiled,  though  difTerentty,  u  hard  tor  him  as 
ever  he  ha*  toiled  for  —  himself." 

"  She  is  dead  ?  " 

"  I  was  with  her  when  she  breathed  her  last.    And  her 
last  breath  formed  these  words :  '  My  ton.' " 
.  "  Was  he  present  ?  " 

"  No ;  lie  did  not  know  of  her  death  until  af^r.  He  had 
been  studying  and  trying  hard  for  some  lime  previously 
for  an  appointment  under  Government,  had  passed  his  ex- 
amination, and  at  tliat  time  was  engltged  in  the  onerous 
duties  of  his  office." 

"  How  shocking  1     Tell  me  of  his  other  trials." 

"  Not  now." 

"  Will  you  presently  V  " 

"  Yes;  when  I  propose  [he  bridegroom's  lieallh." 

1  looked  across  the  table.  The  happy  man's  full  nether 
lip  hung  bloadkas  on  his  chin,  displaying  his  teelh  like  a 
doc  that  is  being  strangled. 

"  But  you  are  not  the  '  best  man,'  " 

"  No ;  but  I'm  good  enough  for  that." 

1  looked  up  agnin.     He  was  speaking  to  a  waiter. 

"  You  will  be  doing  so  quite  out  of  oilier." 

"On  the  contrary,  I  shall  be  doing  so  in  order  —  to 
plea.<e  myself." 

(The  waiter  was  working  his  way  round  the  table.) 

"  I  expect  vou  are  verv  vain  of  your  oratory." 

**  Whi^n  I  look  at  the  bridegroam  ought  1  not  to  l>e  proud 
of  my  species  ?     Excuse  me  onu  moment." 

The  waiter  gave  me  a  hastily-folded  piece  of  paper.  It 
contained  a  secoi^d  piece,  that  crackled  as  I  opened  it.  It 
was  a  note  for  HoO.  I  looked  up  once  more  ;  what  little 
expression  the  fat  face  was  capable  of  was  of  abject  suppli- 
cation. I  knew  t)ie  signiScance  of  the  £S0 ;  and  if,  as  I 
before  hypothesized,  I  had  l>een  melodramatically  consti- 
tuted. I  should  have  risen  and  hurled  it  in  its  sender's 
teeth  or  eyes.  Instead,  I  fumbled  it  about  nervously  in  my 
lap  until  decision  tardily  came  to  me. 

"  You  look  quite  disturbed,"  said  the  lady  beside  mo. 

"  I  am  very  much  atTected.    I  have  received  a.  note." 

"  A  nice  note  ?  " 

"  The  Tery  nicest  —  a  fifly-pound  note.  It  is  firom  the 
bridegroom." 

"  How  odd  1  ■• 

"  Would  you  like  to  know  why  he  sent  it?" 
"  Oh,  no  i  ha.  ha  1  " 

"  Very  well,  (hen  —  you  shall.  The  note  is  a  desire  that 
I  should  smn  his  blushes,  and  forego  my  little  biographical 
oration.  The  money  is  half  of  a  little  annuity  he  allows  a 
poor  friend  of  mine  —  a  little  broken-hearted  woman  with  a 
child.  " 


"  And  shall  you  forego  your  speech  7 

"Well"  (a  sighV  "  I  suppose  I  must.      _.. 

one's  own  way  with  these  dreadfully  charitable  peopli 
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Hardships  and  sufferings  come  to  all  of 
another.  If  we  have  been  guilty,  we  call  it  retribution  ;  if 
we  have  not,  we  call  it  by  some  other  sentimental  name. 
The  Picture  of  Health  had  l>een  guilty,  and  his  retribution 
came  to  him  mainly  in  a  disarranrament  of  his  feeding  ap- 
paratus and  B  swelling  of  the  fegs  ;  ray  doctor  tells  me 
this.     His  wite  is  a  virago  and  a  tyrant ;  so  I  hear  from 


wretchedly  niijcrable  ;  this  I  tee  myself  when 
I  call  on  his  wedding-day  for  the  never-faiUng  annuity. 


A  FIRST  NIGHT  IN  A  LONDON  THEATRE. 

The  first  night  of  a  new  play. '  There  are  some  people 
who  never  miss  iL     One  goes  out  of  curiosity,  another  pro- 
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fessionatly.  The  regular  playgoer  likes  to  t>e  present  be- 
cause his  attendance  on  these'  occasions  has  become  a  habit 
with  him,  just  as  the  Derby  is  with  another  man.  One 
goes  because  he  is  a  frieiri  of  the  dramatist;  another  be- 
cause he  is  not ;  a  third  is  there  on  account  of  his  interest 
in  tlie  management ;  a  fourth  simply  in  the  hope  that  the 
management  has  made  a  mistake.  The  critics  go  in  fulfil- 
ment of  their  calling.  Of  course  they  are  bored,  whether 
the  play  is  good  or  bad.  It  is  the  thing  to  l>e  IxMvd,  . 
Sometimes  they  are  indeed  to  be  pitied ;  but  they  lake  out 
their  torture  tenfold  when  they  sit  down  to  scarify  the 
piece.  The  most  astonishing  thing  is.  when  you  think 
they  have  been  dreadfully  Ixired,  and  when  you  are  glad 
that  they  have  gall  at  home  for  ink,  to  find  by  their  papers 
that  they  have  been  delighted.  At  other  times,  when  you 
think  they  have  an  opportunity  of  honestly  prwsing  a 
piece,  Vou  encounter  fierce  condemnation.  Truly,  critics 
and  criticism  are  inscrutable.  I  give  them  up.  Thank 
goodness  1  am  not  professionally  engaged,  except  once  in  a 
way.  Now  and  then  I  sit  amidtt  Uie  orilics  with  my 
bri^tles  up,  look  bored,  feel  bored,  and  go  out  envying  the 
people  who  are  no!  called  upon  to  write  their  opmions  of 
what  they  have  seen  and  heard. 

But  we  all  like  a  first  night ;  it  is  so  unlike  any  other 
night.  You  see  people  whom  you  wish  to  see.  There  is  a 
sort  of  suppressed  excitement  in  the  house  which  gives  an 
outside  iaterest  to  the  play.  Then  there  is  always^  the 
chance  of  a  row.  Pieces  have  been  killed  on  a  first  night. 
It  is  true  the  custom  of  "taking  care"  of  the  bouse  haa 
grown  of  late  into  such  a  habit  that  a  sort  of  check  ha* 
been  established.  Something  is  indeed  required  to  neu- 
tralize the  coldness  of  the  general  habilaes  of  theatres  on 
first  nights;  but  a  crowd  of  applauders  scattered  through 
the  house  rather  overdoes  the  business. 

Let  us  look  round  a.  first  night's  house  and  see  who  the 
people  are  in  the  stalls  and  boxes.  Thuj  are  the  actora 
who  interest  one  more  than  the  people  on  the  suge.  We 
will  see  the  play  itfclf  when  we  have  read  the  notices.  In 
the  stage-box  is  Mr.  John  Oxenford,  a  white-headed, 
genial-looking  gentleman,  and  critic  of  the  'Jimei.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  mention  the  satellite  who  always  accom- 
pani<-B  him.  But  in  tlie  same  box  we  notice  Miss  Neilson 
(Mrs.  Lee)  and  her  husband.  Mr.  Lee  was  the  subject  of 
a  great  practical  joke  in  America,  arranged  by  Mr.  Sothern, 
and  mentioned  in  the  papers  a  short  time  ago.  The  A'eto 
York  Herald  devoted  a  couple  of  columns  to  tie  story. 
Miss  Neilson  is  quite  as  pretty  as  her  photographs.  She 
wears  a  low  dress,  very  much  afler  the  fashion  of  the  por- 
trait of  Nell  Gwynne  in  "  Pepys'  Diary."  Mr.  Oxenford 
will  talk  during  the  performance,  but  when  you  read  his 
■     the  Times,  you  find  that  he  knows  all  about  the 


Teltaro 
Their  chief  critic  is  nursing  his  leg  in  lie  stalls.  He  i 
young  man,  with  a  brown  beard  and  moustache,  and  a  well- 
formed,  iniellectual  Lead.  His  name  was  mentioned  in 
the  action  brought  by  Charles  Heade  against  the  Mnming 
AilntrtiatT,  and  it  is  likely  to  crop  up  in  a  libel  suit  pend- 
ing, I  believe,  against  the  defunct  Zig-Zag.  Mr.  Clement 
Scott  has  made  himself  known  by  his  well-written  and 
pungent  criticisms.  He  was  "  Alniaviva  "  in  the  London 
Figaro,  and  he  writes  for  the  Observer  and  the  Telegraph. 
Close  by  Mr.  Scott  sits,  silent  and  muffleii  up  to  his  chin, 
Mr.  Heraud,  who  used  to  write  for  the  Alhmaum,  and  is 
the  hero  of  that  story  of  Jerrold,  in  which  Mr,  Heraud's 
poem   about   "  Hell "  is   mentioned.     The   cleanly-shav 

face,  somewhat  cynical  in  its  expression,  and  o ' 

for  the  time  with  a  pair  of  glasses,  looking  out  o 
the  other  side  of  the  house,  isthe  well-knowi 
of  Charles  Dickens,  son  nf  the  famous  author  of  "Pick- 
Mr.  Dickens  writes  \hose  excellent  dramatic  notices 
which  appear  in  Tlie  Queen.  The  bright-eyed  young 
man  by  his  siile,  intently  watching  the  piece,  is  Albery, 
whom  Dickens  will  presently  chaff  on  account  of  the 
failure  of  'Oriana,"  hut  the  proprietor  of  All  tht  Ytar 
Koniiii  will  get  a  shot  back  quite  m  wounding  as  his  own. 
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THE   COMma   TRANSIT  OF   VENUS. 


Albeiy  it  clever  ftt  repartee,  but  apt  to  be  personal.  Not 
more  bo,  perhaps,  than  the  gentleman  who  is  juit  euMring 
the  box,  Mr.  Stephen  Fiske,  the  huflband  of  Mn.  John 
Wcxxi,  for  whom  Albery  is  engaged  upon  a  new  play.  Mr. 
I^ke  mbs  his  eyes,  and  firee  otf  a  quiet  eatly  about  the 
piece,  at  which  Dickens  turns  round  to  shrug  his  shoulders 
knd  laugh,  Mr.  Fieke  came  over  to  England,  eome  years 
ago,  with  the  winning  yacht  in  the  famous  international 
■  nee,  a  graphic  description  of  which  he  wrote  for  the  Tima 
and  AU  Ike  Year  Round.  He  wa«  for  many  rears  the 
draoiatic  critic  of  the  iVeu  Ynrk  Herald,  and  is  now 
credited  with  the  Kings  of  the  Hornet,  of  which  paper  he 
fa  the  ptroprietor.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  Fiskt 
was  the  author  of  "  English  Photographs,  b^  an  American,' 
and  the  magazine  papi^rs  which  cauaed  n  sensation  under 
the  noTB  de plume  of"  An  American  Fenian." 

It  is  a  capital  night  for  celebrities,  this  first  night  of 
sketch.  Shirley  Brooks,  the  editor  of  Punch,  is  in 
stalls,  and  in  the  next  seat  oneof  hia  principal  contributors, 
Hr.  P.  C.  Biirnand,  who  gets  up  something  like  Mario, 
though  there  is  no  resemblance  between  the  two.  Mr. 
Buroaod  is  a  handiome  man,  for  all  tbat,  and  one  of  the 
most  industrious  of  our  public  writers.  Looking  over  the 
stalls  from  the  dress-circle,  into  which  tfaey  Have  been 
forced  by  their  late  arrival  and  a  pressure  below,  are 
Leopold  Lewis,  of  "  Bells  "  fame,  who  i»  industriously 
stroking  his  whiskers ;  and  Mr.  Tom  Purnell,  who  is  evi- 
dently expressing  hii  opinion  of  the  piece  in  tones  suffi- 
ciently loud  to  attract  general  attention.  Mr.  Lewie  was 
editor  of  the  Mast,  which  had  a  short,  but  brilliant  career 
Mr.  Purnell  wrote  those  Alhenceum  criticisms,  signed  Q., 
which  Charles  Reade  scarified  in  an  article  in  which  lie 
called  Furnell  "  a  cipher,  signed  with  an  initial." 

Turning  again  to  the  stalls,  our  glans  falU  upon  the 
puckered,  but  genial  face  of  E.  L.  Blanchard,  whose 
knowledge  of  the  drama  and  its  biatory,  past  and  present, 
is  perhaps  unequalled.  A  round-taced,  kindly -loo  Icing 
lady  in  black  (whom  few  people  seem  to  know,  and  those 
few  the  more  elderly  men  of  the  lime),  eicting  at  the  back 
of  the  stalls  and  talking  to  another  lady,  evidently  her 
sister,  is  Mrs.  Cbarles  Dickeos.  Her  sister  is  Mrs.  itomer, 
a  widow.  They  are  nei^hbora  in  the  Regent's  Park  dis- 
trict, and  evidently  enjoy  first  nights.  One  of  Mrs. 
Dickens's  younger  sons,  a  bright,  intelligent  young  fellow, 
has  recently  been  reading,  (or  charitable  institutions,  some 
of  his  father's  works,  and  has  acquitted  himself  with  credit. 
Hte.  Uickcns  is  a  noble  woman,  never  to  have  obtruded 
her  story  upon  society.  They  say  she  has  a  box  full  of 
"  David  Copperfield's  "  love-letters.  Dickens,  whoae  cor- 
respondence was  always  studied,  must  have  written  charm- 
ing love-letters,  how  ctiarmingi  we  may  never  know. 

Mr-  Frith,  the  artiat,  is  sitting  near  the  orchestra  with 
one  of  his  sona,  and  farther  un  ia  Mr.  Moy  Thomas,  of  the 
Dailff  Neics.  Close  by  sits  Mr.  Fildes,  a  young,  earnest 
oiler  in  the  Gelds  of  art,  who  is  deBlined  for  lame  and 
fortune.  The  dark  gentleman  to  whom  he  is  talking  is 
Joseph  Hatlon,  editor  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  and, 
what  is  perhaps  more,  author  of  "  The  Valley  of  Poppies," 
ftn  edilinn  de  luxe  of  which  is  to  be  published  by  and  by, 
with  illustrations  by  Fildes.  wko  drew  the  pictures  that 
illustrated  Dickens's  last  thoughta  in  "  IJdwin  Drooii." 
Mr.  Hersee,  a  well-known  musical  critic,  finda  bimaelf 
yonder  in  the  midst  of  a,bevy  of  ladies,  whom  he  would 
not  disturb,  as  he  goes  out,  for  the  world.  Mr.  Dunphy, 
of  thu  Morning  Post,  calm  and  aelf-possessed,  with  the 
living  image  of  a  pretty  girl  whose  portrait  hung  No.  1  on 
the  Academy  walls  two  years  ago  by  bis  aide  ;  and  Mr.  E. 
C  Baroea,  the  artist,  whose  "  Scarlet  Letter  "  has,  strange 
to  say,  been  crowded  out  of  tbis  year's  Academy,  make  up 
our  rapid  sketch  of  the  front  of  the  bouse. 

On  the  occasion  in  question  the  piece  was  a  auccess. 
We  called  the  author,  and  cheered  him  loudly.  It  is 
•eMom  that  a  piece  is  damned  nowadays.  A  notable  ex- 
ception occurred  the  other  night  at  the  Adelphi,  when  a 
new  piece  was  hissed  off  the  stage,  and  the  management 
had  to  announce  that  it  would  not  be  performed  again. 
"  Up  a  Tree  "  and  something  else,  however,  would  take  ita 


place,  said  the  gentleman,  who  had  the  happiness  of  speak- 
ing to  the  house,  which  burst  into  fits  of  laughter  at  this 
-  -   ■  of'UpaTree." 

BOBIN  GOODPBLLOW. 
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Last  March,  after  deacribing  the  general  principles  on 
which  the  utilization  of  the  transits  of  Venus  depend,  I 
^ve  an  account  of  the  suggested  arrangements  for  observ- 
ing the  transit  of  1S74,  so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned. 
I  propose  now  to  describe  what  other  countries  intend  to 
do.  It  is  manifest  that  our  opinion  as  to  what  is  proper 
for  England  to  undertake,  most  in  part  depend  on  the  ar- 
rangements of  other  countries.  It  would  be  absurd,  for 
instance,  to  expect  England  to  undertake  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous Antarctic  expeditiona,  if  the  corresponding  northern 
stations  with  which  comparison  should  be  made  were  not 
occupied  by  Russia,  in  whose  torritory  th^  mainly  lie. 
Again,  it  would  be  less  manifestly  England's  duty  to  occupy 
Antarctic  or  sub-Antarctic  stations,  if  less  dangerous  re- 
gions suitable  for  observing  the  transit  were  to  be  lefl  un- 
occupied by  other  countries.  In  such  a  case  the  proper 
course  for  England  would  be  to  make  a  careful  estimate  of 
the  relative  difBculties  as  well  as  of  the  relative  advantages, 
whereas  if  these  regions  were  to  t>e  occupied  by  America, 
Prance,  or  Germany,  we  should  have  no  choice  but  to  man 
the  less  inviting  stations  which  our  great  Antarctic  ex- 
plorers have  maSe  more  particularly  our«.  It  ia  therefore 
necessary,  in  order  (o  the  complete  recognition  of  our  posi- 
tion with  reference  to  the  coming  transit,  tbat  the  arrange- 
ments of  foreign  astronomers  should  be  considered. 

But  in  the  &st  place,  it  will  be  desirable  to  discuss  what 
has  happened  since  my  last  paper  on  tbia  subject  appeared. 
It  will  be  aeen  that  while  on  the  one  hand  the  justice  of 
the  views  which  1  then  indicated  has  t)een  .implicitly  ad- 
mitted, there  has  not  yet  been  that  explicit  recognition  of 
the  position  of  affairs  which  can  alone  be  really  effective  in 
inducing  those  in  authority  to  do  what  is  needful. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  my  former  paper  I  de- 
scribed two  methods  in  which  a  transit  can  be  utilised. 
One,  called  Delisle's  mctbod,'dependEOn  the  determination 
of  the  exact  epochs  when  transit  begins  (or  ends)  as  seen 
from  two  distant  stations  —  the  interval  between  these 
epochs  affording  the  means  of  determining  the  tun's  dis- 
tance. The  other,  called  Halley's  method,  dep<'nda  an  the 
determination  of  the  duration  of  the  transit  as  seen  from 
two  distant  stations  —  the  difference  between  the  olwerved 
durations  being  the  circumstance  on  which  is  based  the 
determination  of  the  sun's  distance  by  tbis  method. 

So  that  in  Delisle's  method  a  certain  interval  of  time  ho* 
to  be  measured  by  two  pemoDS  at  nearly  antipodal  stations, 
one  observer  timing  one  end  of  the  interval,  the  other  tim- 
ing Uie  other  end ;  while  in  Halley's  method  each  of  two 
persons  times  the  duration  of  a  certain  event.  It  ia  mani- 
fest, at  the  outset,  that  the  latter  operation  is  the  simpler 
of  the  two.  For  when  an  observer  has  estimated  a  dura- 
tion there  is  an  end  of  the  matter ;  ho  has  tbat  duration  re- 
corded, and  the  comparison  can  be  made  with  the  other 
duration  in  the  most  direct  way.  Their  clocks  may  have 
been  wrong  by  many  minutes,  but  the  durations  remain 
correct  so  long  as  the  clocks  did  not  gain  or  lose  appre- 
ciably during  uie  hours  of  transit,  which  of  course  would 
not  happen  with  any  respectably  rated  clock.  The  ob- 
servers by  the  other  method  have  a  far  more  difficult  task. 
'They  must  be  certain  that  they  have  referred  their  obser- 
vations to  the  same  absolute  time.  For  instance,  if  each 
knows  the  exact  Greenwich  time  when  he  made  his  ob- 
servation, the  inten'al  between  their  observations  can  be 
Sroperly  detcrmine<i.  But  if  either  or  both  be  at  all  in 
Dubt  as  to  the  true  Gre*enwich  time,  even  by  a  few  seconds, 
the  estimate  of  the  interval  will  be  corre^mndingly  in  error. 
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A  Bimple  illnitratioD  i*il]  aboir  th<)  difference  io  tlie 
principles  of  the  two  methods,  so  far  a<  the  compariMln  of 
results  is  conceraed.  Suppose  thnt  two  observert,  one  aX 
Edinburgh  and  the  other  ut  LondoD,  are  watching  a  dia- 
play  ol'  meleors,  and  that  tbey  agree  to  compare  the  ap- 
parent motionf  of  remarkable  meteors.  Then  tfaer  migot 
uraniFe  befoiehand  either  to  take  the  duration  of  the  more 
remarkable  mclears  ai  the  means  of  identifying  particular 
objects,  or  elac  lo  take  the  moment  of  apparition.  If  durx' 
tion  was  their  test,  the  matter  would  be  simple  enough. 
Thus  the  two  obserTers  might  find  that  somewhere  about 
midnight  each  saw  a  metvor  whose  train  remained  visible 
twenty-five  seconds,  and  if  the  majority  of  the  meteors 
lasted  but  about  ten  seconds  ihey  could  not  be  mistaken  as 
to  the  identity  of  this  particular  meteor.  But  suppose  the 
observer  at  London  saw  a  meteor  at  1  min.  40  sec.  past  12 
by  bis  watch.  Then  the  observer  at  Edinburi;h  might  have 
aome  trouble,  if  there  were  man}-  meteors,  in  identifyioK 
this  particular  meteor.  His  watch  might  AiWat  several 
seconds  from  the  watch  of  the  Londoner.  Both  watches 
ninht  have  been  set  by  some  trustworthy  time-signal,  the 
Londoner's  perhaps  by  (.be  Greeowich  time-ball,  the  Scota- 
man'ii  by  tbe  Edinburgh  gun-signal.  But  they  might  have 
lost  or  gained  in  the  interval  since  this  was  done ;  and  the 
probable  amount  of  loss  or  gain  might  be  dllHcult  to  de- 
termine, because  perhaps  varying  with  the  temperature  and 
humidity  of  tiie  air,  tbe  motions  to  which  the  watch  bad 
been  subjected  in  the  interval,  and  other  circumstances  of 
which  pet^apa  no  ex^t  account  could  be  obtained. 

To  show  bow  seriously  Halley's  and  Delisle's  methods 
differ  in  this  important  respect— relative  simplicity  —  it 
will  suffice  to  mention  that  in  speaking  of  tbe  application 
of  lialley's  method  the  Astronomer  Koyal  has  state<l  that  a 
few  days'  stay  at  the  selected  station  to  "  rate  "  the  clock 
would  be  Humcient  for  all  purposes,  and  that  for  Antarctic 
observatioQ  fixed  ice  would  serve  as  well  as  land  ;  whereas 
he  considers  thnt  to  apply  Delisle's  method  with  advantage 
each  station  should  be  manned  three  months  before  the 
day  of  the  tranxit,  the  observers  being  kept  hard  at  work 
determining  the  longitude  by  "  moon  and  star  "  work  all 
that  time.  When  to  this  is  added  the  circumstance  that 
much  more  perfect  instruments  must  be  provided  —  the 
cIock:s  especially  being  required  to  be  first-class  specimeas 
of  horologies]  art  —  it  wilf  be  manifest  that  provision  for  a 
Deli^Ie  station  is  a  much  more  costly  alTair  than  provision 
for  a  Halleyan  station.  The  country  would  not  grudge  the 
difference,  no  doubt,  if  it  were  really  true,  as  the  Astrono- 
mer Royal  mistakenly  supposed,  that  Hailey's  method  can- 
not be  applied  with  advantage  in  187-1.  But  the  matter 
assumes  another  aspect,  even  as  a  money  question,  now 
that  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  Halley's  method  is  the 
more  advantageous  of  the  two. 

Now  the  question  has  been  discussed  on  this  very  issue 
since  my  last  paper  appeared ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that 
the  circumstances  of  the  discussion  will  prove  at  once  in- 
teresting and  instructive  to  my  readers. 

Everythin;^  depends  in  Delisle's  method  on  setting  the 
"  interval  "  riijht,  and  in  Halley's  on  getting  tlie  "  differ- 
eni'e  of  duration  "  right.  And  since,  caleria  panb'tn,  the 
value  of  any  application  of  either  method  depends  on  the 
number   of  minutes   in   tlie  "  interval  "  or  "  <lifi'erence," 


method,  the  vthole  case  of  the  Delisleans  depends  on  show- 
ing  that  the  "  interval "  can  be  more  exactly  determimd 
than  the  "  dilTerence."  The  Astronomer  Royal  has  given 
his  criterion  liir  comparing  the  two  methods  in  point  ol 
exnctnc8!<,  and  the  reader  shall  first  judge  whether  the 
criterion  seems  a  proper  one. 

In  applying  HalW's  method,  error  can  rome  in  at  four 
distinct  poiiits;  namely,  at  the  btginning  and  end  of  the 
transit  as  observed  at  the  northern  station,  and  at  the  be- 
ginning and  end  as  observed  at  the  southern  station.  In 
each  case  the  error  arises  from  the  diificulty  of  determining 
the  exact  moment  when  Venus  is  just  in  contact  with  the 
s  edge  on  the  inside.     An  optical  illusion   occurs  by 


critical  moment.'  Hence  the  difficulty  in  question.  From 
a  very  careful  investijiBtion  of  the  observation*  msde  dur- 
ing tbe  transit  of  1769,  Mr.  Stone,  late  First  A9«Utaiit  at 
the  Greenwich  Observatory,  found  that  the  greatest  error 
from  this  cause  did  not  exceed  three  seconds  on  that  occ»- 
non.  Bnl  in  1S74  Venus  will  crdss  the  sun's  e<lge  more 
slowly  because  more  aslant ;  and  increasing  the  probable 
error  of  three  seconds,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  slowneu 
of  crossing,  Mr.  Stone  deduced  4^  seconds  as  the  probable 
error  in  1H74.  This  esUmale  the  Astronomer  Koynl  h«« 
adopted.  It  will  be  seen  that  tbe  larger  this  error  ia  as- 
sumed likely  to  be,  the  greater  is  the  disadvantage  of  Hal- 
ley's method  ;  for  all  the  four  errors  (at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  transit  as  seen  from  the  two  stations)  txrisa  from 
this  one  cause. 

Now  in  Belisle's  method  error  also  comes  in  at  four  dia- 
tinet  points.     The  northern  observer  must  in  the  firat  plxcv 
time  the  moment  when  Venus  is  justr  fully  upon  ihe  sun's 
disc  (either  on  entry  or  before  exit),  and  will  be   expoi«d 
to  the  errnr  described  above;  so  also  will  the   eouthera 
observer.     Here,  then,  are  two  errors  corresponding   ex- 
actly to  two  out  of  the  four  which  arise  in  Halley's  method. 
But  also  both  the  northern  and  the  southern  observer  must 
know  what  is  tbe  fme  time  when  their  clock  shows   such 
and  such  time.     Each  may  know  the  exact  secontl    frjf  At/ 
clock  when  Venus  was  in  contact;  but  he  wants  to  know 
the  exact  secdnd  by  Greenwich  lime,*     He  must  therefore 
know  his  longitude,  which  in  effect  means  tbe  time-difler- 
ence   between  his  station   and  Greenwich ;   and  not  only 
that,  but  he  must  know  what  his  local  time  is.     To   eX' 
plain  this  without  introducing  complex  astronomii^al   con- 
siderations—  suppose  an  observer  is  exactly  15   degrees 
west  of  Greenwich,  then   the  sun  will  be  due  south   ex- 
actly one  hour  later  than  at  Greenwich,  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  tha.,  fact  would  be  the  knowledge  of  the   longi- 
tude,  which  is  one  of    the  points  a  transit  observer   re- 
quires.    Now  clearly  an  error  comes  in  if  the  longitude  ia 
not  exactly  determined.     An  observer  at  some  such  plaee 
as  Woahoo  or  Kerguelen  Island  would  certainly  not  know 
his  longitude  quite  exactly,  and   by  whatever  amount   he 
was  in  error  in  that  respect,  by  so  much  would  his  estimate 
of  time  be  erroneous.     But  returning   to  our  illustrative 
station  15  degrees  west  of  Greenwich,  an  observer  there 
who  set  his  clock  by  Ihe  sun   at  noon,  and  we  will   say  set 
it  exactly  right,  might  nevertheless  have  bis  clock  wrong 
on  the  next  forenoon,  and  if  he  then   timed  any -particular 
phenomenon  his   time-estimalG  would  be  pro   laiilo   erro- 
neous.    Combining  the  two  sources  of  error,  we  get  what 
is  called  the  error  of  absolute  time.     Our  norihern  and 
southern  observers  of  Venus  are  each  liable  to  an  error  of 
this  sort     These  two  errors  with  the  two  conta^'t  errors 
make  up  the  four  above  mentioned  ;  and  tlie  smaller  tbey 
ar«  likely  lo  be,  the  greater  is  the  advantage  of  Delisle's 
method,  which,  be  it  noticed,  only  differs  Irom  Halley's  in 
having  two  errors  of  this  kind  in  place  of  two  errors  of  the 
kind  before  discussed.     Now  tbe  Astronomer  Royal  asserts 
that  the  absolute  time  errors  will  probably  not  exceed  a 
single   second.     Here,   then,    Delisle's    method   seems   to 
have  a  great  advantage,  for  we  have  two  errors  each  likely 
to  be  no  more  than  a  second,  as  against  two  each  likely  to 
be  about  4^  seconds. 

Applying  this  criterion,  it  follows  that  Delisle's  method 
employed  at  the  Astronomer  Royal's  selected  stations  — 
Woahoo,  Kerguelen  Island,  Rodriguez,  Canterbury  (N. 
Z.).  and  Alexandria  —  gives  results  very  little  inferior  lo 
HKlley's  method  applied  at  Nertchinsk,  Tchcfoo,  Tientsin, 
Jeddo,  Pekin,  etc.,  in  the  north,  and  at  Kerguelen  Island, 
Kemp  Island,   Possession  Island,  Crozet  Island,   Gnderby 
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liAad,  Sabrina  Land,  and  tflsewhero  in  the  iouth.  Abso- 
lute etjunlity  canugt  be  aaserMd,  atill  lesa  superiority,  by 
Sir  G.  Airy's  owa  criterion.  The  greater  cost  atiJ  com- 
plexity of  DeUale'g  mutbad  cannotDti  denied.  Every  cir- 
cumstance seems  to  point  to  the  adviaability  o[  at  least 
doiu^  eomethin^  by  way  of  employing  llalley'a  method. 
Nothmg  sunds  in  the  way  but  that  unfortunate  error  which 
let!  to  ihe  verdict  that  Halley'a  matliod  "  fails  totally  "  in 
IS  74-  This  only,  I  eooceive,  led  totheamaaing  uireumatanee 
that  Mr.  GoseOen,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Astronomer 
Ro^-at  in  the  Uouae  of  Commons,  positively  asserted  that 
eiea  at  a,  station  where  there  wilj  be  an  observing  party 
and  where  Haile/'s  method  chances  to  be  applicable  as 
wall  as  Oelisle'a,  "  little  rehance  "  will  be  placed  on  the 
former  method,  although  by  the  Astronomer  Royal's  own 
criterioa  the  method,  even  at  this  station  (selected  ibr  the 
application  of  Delisle's),  has  neverthelesd  the  advantage. 
I  have  heard  this  statement  of  Mr.  Goschen'l  (for  which, 
however,  he  is  in  no  sense  responsible)  characterized  as 
"simply  astounding"  by  an  astronomical  authority  of  the 
greatest  eininence,  and  simply  astounding  it  unquestionably 
u  la  mir  judgment.. 

But  befora  proceeding  to  inquire  ioto  the  provision 
which  is  actualfy  being  made  for  Ualleyan  northern  sta- 
tions by  Russia,  Germany,  and  America,  1  shall  venture  to 
make  the  inquiry  whether  the  criterion  above  described  is 
altogetlier  a  proper  one ;  whether,  in  fact,  it  is  not  alto- 
gether overweighted  in  favor  of  Delisle's  method. 

It  manifestly  is  natural  enough  that  a  criterion  of  this 
sort  should  be  made  as  favorableas  possible  tor  the  method 
actaaliy  selected  by  the  oDicial  representative  of  British 
astronomy,  when  we  consider  that  if  the  other  method, 
overlooked  by  an  unfortunate  mistalco,  should  chance  to  be 
the  better  oi'  the  two.  a  certain  degree  of  regret  could 
scarcely  fail  to  be  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  an  important 
opportunity.  *  One  could  not  blame  the  Astronomer  Royal, 
Ka  example,  if  under  these  circumstances  [he  probable 
erron  of  contact  observations  grow  somewhat  beyond  their 
brae  dimenaions,  while  tlie  probable  errors  of  absolute  time 
were  correspondingly  reduced.  Nevertheless,  in  a  matter 
BO  importantly  aifecting  the  science  of  astronomy  and  the 
reputation  of  this  country,  it  is  necessary  to  weigh  most 
•crupulously  every  consideration  of  this  sort. 

I  note,  then,  that  the  probable  magnitude  of  contact  er- 
roreis  inferred  directly  from  the  results  obtained  in  1769, 
without  any  dllowancu  for  improvement  in  instruments,  ob- 
serving skill,  and  so  on.  In  1769  the  optical  error  was  not 
anticipated ;  now  it  is  not  merely  anticipated,  but  its  source 
>>  known  and  understood.  In  1769  very  imperfeut  instru- 
Buau  were  used.'  The  observers  certainly  were  not  so 
skilful  as  those  of  our  time.  Then  there  was  no  special 
•election  of  instruments  as  on  the  present  occasion.  Mpre- 
OTer,  a  varietv  of  ingenious  arrangements  have  been  sug- 
EBSted,  the  be'st  of  which  will  undoubtedly  be  employed,  to 
loake  the  observation  of  contact  as  free  as  jmssible  from  error. 
Does  it  not  seem  reasonable  to  infer  that  these  improve- 
mrats  combined  should  reduce  our  estimate  oC  [he  probable 
*rrot  to  an  appreciable  extent?  For  instance,  since  when 
aone  of  these  coustderaibns  are  taken  into  account  the 
error  is  assumed  to  be  4^  seconds,  may  we  not  when  all  of 
^  are  Uken  into  accou'nt  assume  the  probable  error  to 
be  oo  greater  than  3  seconds  V  ^     Personally  I  ant  satisfied. 
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al^r  a  careful  study  of  the  observations  made  on  the  tran- 
sit of  Mercury  on  November  5,  ltJ68,  that  the  mere  knowl- 
edge ol  the  cause  of  the  phanomenn  observed  at  contact, 
by  dlreciiug  the  observer's  attention  to  a  rertain  interpret- 
abfe  feature  (the  breadth  of  the  "  connecting  ligament," 
which  by  an  optical  illusion  seems  to  form  between  Venus 
and  the  Bun),aSbrds  the  means  of  reducing  the  error  to 
little  more  than  a  second.  But  I  am  content  to  take  3  sec- 
onds as  an  estimate  certainly  more  reasonable  than  that 
resulting  from  the  complete  neglect  of  ail  that  has  been 
learned  since  1 769. 

And  now  as  to  the  probable  error  of  absolute  time,  esti- 
mated by  the  Astronomer  Royal  at  a  single  second.  Have 
we  any  means  of  for[ning  an  opinion  on  tuis  point?  Have 
any  observations  been  made  which  enable  us  to  test  the 
sanguine  views  ot  the*  Astronomer  Royal  by  the  results  of 


that  country  in  longitude,  observations  to  determine  the 
exact  longitude  are  of  great  guoeraphical  importance. 
But  the  eleclrio  telegraph  affords  the  means  ol  directly 
determining  the  longitude  in  the  most  satisfactory  or 
all  possible  ways,  by  instantaneous  time-signals.  Hence, 
A  longitude  determined  by  observatory  work  can  he  at 
once  tested  by  telegraphic  communication.  Now  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  results  of  the  experience  thus  obtained. 
After  three  years  of  observatory  work  by  practised  astron- 
omers and  by  the  most  approved  methods  in  established 
observatories,  the  error  of  longitude  is  found  to  amount  to 
1^  second.  Now  this  being  the  case,  what  opinion  are  we 
to  form  as  to  the  probable  error  when  observations  have 
only  been  made  tor  three  months  in  temporary  observato- 
ries, and  that  not  by  men  whoso  whole  time  has  been  given 
for  years  to  astronomical  work,  but  by  artillery  officer* 
trained  to  the  work  but  for  a  short  time  ?  Surely  we  must 
dismiss  the  Astronomer  Royal's'estimate  of  I  second  as 
altogether  inadmissible.  Nor  can  we  take  If  second  as  a 
fair  eatimate  when  we  remember  how  far  superior  all  the 
conditions  have  been  which  resulted  in  so  small  an  error. 
Can  it  be  thought  unfair  to  take  1-^  second  as  the  probable 
error,  thus  allowing  only  aquarterof  a  second  for  Uie  unfa- 
vorable conditions?  For  my  own  pait  I  am  convinced  the 
error  cannot  possibly  be  reduced  so  low ;  and  I  Gnd  that 
very  eminent  authorities  share  this  opinion.  Let  us,  how- 
ever, take  IJ  second  as  the  absolute  time  error  (noting 
that  clock  error  is  thus  assumed  as  nothing,  although  we 
might  very  fairly  add  half  a  second  or  so  on  that  ac- 
count). 

The  result  of  all  this  is,  that  our  criterion  has  become 
greatly  modilied.  Before,  we  had  an  assumed  contact  error 
of  4^  seconds,  or  4  J  times  tlie  assumed  longitude  error  of  1 
second  :  now  we  have  an  assumed  contact  error  of  S  sec- 
onds, or  only  twice  the  assumed  longitude  error  of  I^  see- 
Singularly  enough,  when  the  Astronomer  Royal  first 
found  It  desirable  to  emplov  a  criterion  in  defence  of  De- 
lisle's method,  he  did  actually  adopt  precisely  the  criterion 
just  deduced.  "Now  1  hope,"  he  wrote  early  in  1H69, 
"that  with  reasonable  care  the  probable  error  of  the  geo- 
graphical longitude  will  not  be  more  than  one  half  of  the 
probable  error  of  ingress  or  egress."  By  what  process  of 
reasoning  he  was  led  to  substitute,  within  leas  than  two 
months,  the  proportion  "  less  than  a  quarter,"  for  that  of 
"  not  more  than  one  halti"  I  am  not  to  inquire.  But  I  may 
note,  as  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  that  in  the  interval  I  had 
announced  the  actual  degree  by  which  the  available  difleiv 
enco  of  duration  in  applying  Halley's  method  in  1874 
would  exceed  the  available  time-interval  in  applying  De- 
lisle's method.  And  I  may  add  that  the  earliur  criterioll 
applied  to  my  result  (the  accuracy  of  which  was  not  ques- 
tioned then,  and  is  now  established  by  the  "  Nautical  Al- 
manac "  data)  would  leave  Halley's  method  far  in  advance 
of  Delisle's,  whereas  the  later  criterion  very  nearly  brings 
Delisle's  method  to  an  equality  with  Halley's  in  all  respecta 
save  simplicity  and  expense. 

But  the  main  question  is,  after  all,  whether  other  naliona 
are  preparing  to  occupy  such  northern  stations  as  would 
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be  UBeEul  for  applying  Hnlle/'B  method.  Because,  aithoagh 
there  are  northern  stsliona  which  England  m^bC  very  well 
occupy,  as  Jeddo,  Pekin,  the  Bonin  IslnDdB,  and  olhers,  yet 
if  Eneland  made  a  proper  ctTort  in  manning  soutbern  sta- 
tions  iihe  would  have  accomplished  a  Teiy  fair  share  o(  the 
work ;  and  it  would,  perhape,  be  requiring  too  much  from 
her  to  expect  that  she  shoufd  provide  for  northern  stations 
as  well. 

In  fact,  the  Astronomer  Boyal,  in  replying,  at  the  reqnest 
of  the  Hvdrographer  to  the  Admiralty,  to  my  itriEtures 
on  Britisb  preparations,  dwelt  strongly  on  the  probability 
that  DO  effort  would  be  made  to  occupy  northern  sCationa 
for  applying  Halley's  method.  So  strongly  was  this  urged, 
that  1  was  for  a  time  under  the  impreaaion  that,  owing  to 
the  ne^ect  of  this  country  in  providing  for  southern  sta- 
tions, RuBsia  had  given  up  the  plans  she  certainly  had 
once  entertained  for  occupying  Nertchiusit  in  Siberia. 
Even  then  it  remained  certain  that  northern  atatione  suit- 
able for  applying  Halley'a  method  would  be  occupied  by 
Germany;  but  certainty  it  seemed  aa  if  the  very  best  rc- 
giona  were  not  to  be  occupied. 

Now,  however,  newa  oi  the  moat  encouraging  kind  has 
come  from  Kussia.  Our  five  atationa  for  applying  Delislc's 
method  eeem  ecarcely  to  be  auHicient  for  Great  Britain's 
■hare  in  this  important  astronomical  work,  when  we  hear 
that  Russia  proposes  lo  occupy  no  fewer  thtui  twcuty-aeven 
atationa,  amongst  which  eight  are  specially  selected  for  the 
application  of  Halley's  method.  Nertchinsk  and  three  sta- 
tions in  the  same  region  appear  in  the  list  of  the  Russian 
Astronomer  Imperial.  When  it  is  mentioned  that  these 
atationa  lie  close  to  the  pole  of  winter  cotd,  that  la,  to  the 
region  where  is  experienced  the  greatest  cold  to  which  any 
part  of  our  earth  is  subjected  at  any  dme  of  the  year,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  occupation  of  these  atationa  by  Rus- 
us  in  December  is  as  great  a  sacrigce  in  the  cause  of 
science  aa  laould  be  the  occupation  of  as  many  Antarctic 
or  sub-Antarctic  atationa  at  a  seasuo  which  ia  nearly  the 
midsummer  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  Wintering  in 
Foaaession  laland  would,  indeed,  be  a  greater  feat,  and 
would  make  this  country /a ct/i;  priiicep!  in  the  competition 
Sur  national  distinction  in  this  matter.  But  wintering  in 
FOssetsion  laland  is  by  no  means  a  sine  qua  non  ;  and  the 
occupation  of  a  few  Antarctic  and  sub- Antarctic  stations 
would  quite  suffice  to  place  this  country  in   her  proper 

Russia  occupies  a  series  of  atationa  extending  from  the 
extreme  east  of  Siberia  to  the  Black  Sea  in  an  unbroken 
range.  Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  the  easti?rn 
win^  of  the  Russian  army  of  observers  is  intended  lor  the 
appIicatioQ  of  Delisle'a  method  by  observation  of  the  be- 

riing  of  the  transit,  while  the  western  wing  is  intendeif 
the  application  of  Dclisle's  method  by  observation  of 
the  end  of  the  transit.  The  centre  of  the  Russian  observ- 
ing army  is  the  Halleyan  corps. 

And  in  passing  I  may  note  as  one  marked  advantage  of 
■{■plying  Halley's  method,  even  in  cases  where  it  is  not  so 
well  snited  for  use  as  it  has  been  shown  to  be  in  1874,  that 
it  provides  for  the  occupation  of  regions  (one  northern  and 
tlie  other  soothern]  intermediate  between  the  four  regions 
(two  northern  and  two  southern}  which  are 'most  suitable 
for  Delisle's  method.  When  we  remember  the  possibility 
at  cloudy  weather  at  many  of  the  observing  stations,  we 
■ee  bow  important  it  is  that  the  chances  of  suL'ceas  should 
be  made  as  numerous  as  possible.  Especially  is  this  mani- 
fttt  when  we  note  that  failure  either  at  alt  the  northern  sta- 
tioni  or  at  all  the  southern  stations  would  be  absolute  fail- 
tiro  in  the  whole  matter,  lor  in  all  methods  comparison  has 
4o  be  made  between  observations  at  northern  and  at  south' 
ern  stations.  Now  bad  weather  in  December  is  too  com- 
mon an  experience  in  the  northern  hemisphere  to  be  over- 
looked :  it  must  indeed  be  regarded  as  the  most  momentous 
of  all  the  possibilities  of  failure.  It  is  not  counterbalanced 
in  any  way  by  the  fact  that  December  is  a  summer  month 
in  the  southern  hemiaphere,  since  a  hundred  perfect  obser- 
vations  in  the  south  would  be  utterly  useless  if  no  success- 
fill  observatbiu  had  been  made  in  the  north. 

Bat  it  may  be  argned  lliat  the  nonhern  observing  region 


is  to  be  properly  manned,  and  that  therefore  it  is  unneces- 
saiy  to  dwell  so  strongly  on  the  necessity.  To  this  I  reply' 
that  the  manning  of  northern  Halleyan  stations  will  be  use- 
less unless  corresponding  southern  stations  are  occupied. 
So  (hat  by  leaving  such  southern  stations  unprovided  for,  we 
should  in  fact  be  nullifying  a  portion  of  the  efforts  made 
for  providing  against  weather  contingencies  in  the  north. 

Before  passing  from  the  consideration  of  the  Russiaa 
preparations  I  may  remark  that  the  Russian  central  force 
will  occupy  a  region  not  very  far  from  tliat  part  of  Korth 
India  lo  which  I  have  pointed  as  a  region  which  this  coun- 
try ou?ht  to  occupy.  In  miles  the  distance  from  southern 
Central  Siberia  to  North  India  is  considerable  ;  but  in  an 
aatronomicat  sense,  and  with  special  reference  to  the  ap- 
proaching transit,  theae  regions  present  circumstances  far 
more  nearly  alike  than  would  be  supposed  from  a  mere 
study  of  a  geo;^phica!  chart.  For  in  December  both 
these  regions,  as  seen  from  the  sun,  are  foreshortened  and 
thus  brought  into  apparent  contiguity ;  in  other  words,  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  sun  is  seen  from  these  re- 
gions are  rendered  simitar.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
North  Indian  region  will  after  all  be  occupied  by  thfs  coun- 
try, and  in  force. 

The  plana  of  Franca,for  observing  the  approaching  tran- 
sit have  not  as  yet  been  definitely  announced,  beyond  a 
statement  (in  reply  to  a  question  by  the  Astronomer  Royal} 
that  the  Marquesas  Islands  will  be  occupied  for  the  purpose 
of  applying  Detiele's  method.  Janasen,  however,  has  de- 
vised a  very  ingenious  method  for  taking  contact  observa- 
tions by  phbtography,  and  thia  ia  specially  intended  Uy 
improve  the  qualities  of  Halley'a  method. 

Germany  has  in  a  very  decided  manner  indicated  a  pref- 
erence for  Halley's  method  by  selecting  for  a  northern  sta- 
tion Tchefoo  (a  coast  town  on  the  peninsula  which  lies 
between  the  VcUow  Sea  and  the  Gulf^of  Fe-ohe-lce),  since 
thia  station  has  no  value  for  Deliste's  method.  Professor 
Auwers,  of  Berlin,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Lord  Lindsay, 
mentions  that  beaidea  the  expedition  to  Tchefoo,  there  will 
be  one  to  the  Auckland  Islands  and  one  to  the  Macdonald 
lalanils,  "  but  in  the  event  of  the  last-named  islands  pre- 
senting too  many  difficulties,  the  expedition  intended  for 
them  would  be  despatched  to  the  Kerguelen  Island."  The 
Macdonald  Islands  lie  to  the  southeast  of  Kerguelen  Isl- 
and \  the  Auckland  Islands  to  the  south  of  the  New  Zealand 
Islands.  Both  the  Macdonalds  and  the  Aucklands  are  bet- 
ter southern  stations  for  Halley's  method  than  any  station 
to  be  occupied  by  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  not  a  little  cred- 
itable to  a  nation  like  Germany,  not  specially  maritime, 
that  it  should  thus  show  both  England  and  America  (aa 
will  presently  appear)  the  way  towards  the  Antarctic  and 
sub-Antarctic  regions,  which  one  or  other  ought  to  occupy 

Ttie  special  aim  of  the  German  astronomers,  however,  ia 
nut  to  apply  Halley's  method,  or  to  trust  to  contact  obser- 
vationa  at  all,  but  to  apply  what  is  called  the  direct  method. 
I  believe,  but  am  not  sure,  that  1  waa  the  fiat  to  point  out 
not  only  the  nppUcaljility  of  this  method,  but  the  principlea 
on  which  the  choice  of  stations  for  applying  it  should  de- 
pend. The  method  is  simplicity  itself.  Halley's  and 
Delisle's  methods  are  both  of  them  devices  substituting  timo 
measurements  ibr  aotual  measurements  of  the  apparent  po- 
sition of  Venus  on  the  sun's  face.  If  Venua's  place  could 
be  directly  determined  as  seen  at  one  and  the  same  epoch. 
from  different  parts  of  the  earth,  then  the  sun's  distance 
would  be  determinable  in  the  simplest  of  all  ways,  since  we 
only  use  the  other  methods  to  enable  us  to  infer  Venua'a 
displacemenL  Hitherto  the  observation  has  been  regarded 
as  too  difficult  to  be  attempted,  but  observational  skill  and 
appliances  have  increased  so  greatlv  of  late  as  to  suggest 
that  at  leaat  the  effort  might  be  worth  making.  In  a  paper 
read  before  the  Astronomical  Society  in  December,  1869,1 
I  showed  how  Venus's  place  need  not  be  completelv  deter- 
mined if  stations  were  properlv  selected,  but  only  her  dis- 
taace  from  the  sun's  centre,  'lite  advantage  of  thus  reduc- 
ing the  work  to  be  dona  at  each  observation  is  obvious. 
Venus  is  moving  all  the  lime  that  any  observation  is  being 
<  II  appiui  In  m;  £»•»>  m  Iwa—iyjwwtlr  putitMiad. 
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made,  and  therefore  each  observation  should  last  as  short 
a  time  ae  possible.  Now,  if  one  had  to  deterraine  both  the 
dirtauce  and  bearing  of  Veaus  from  the  sun's  centre,  a  con- 
aiderable  interval  of  time  would  neeesBarily  elapse  between 
the  beginning  nud  end  of  the  operationa  \  the  mare  bo  that 
the  two  elementB  are  determined  in  different  ways ;  but  it 
&t  each  observation  only  the  distance  of  Veniia  from  the 
sun's  centre  >  is  required,  the  time  is  greatly  shortened. 
The  Germans  propose  to  observe  Venus  in  this  way  at  the 
above-named  stations  and  at  the  Mauritius.  They  will 
alio  send  a  photographic  expedition  to  Persia. 

It  only  remains  that  I  should  describe  how  America  pro- 
poses to  observe  the  approaching  transit. 

The  main  reliance  of  the  American  astonomers  will  be 
apon  photographs  of  the  sun  with  Venus  oA  his  disc,  taken 
on  a  plan  described  by  Profee$or  Newcombin  an  important 
paper  on  the  subject  of  the  transit.  The  choice  of  stations 
for  applying  this  method  depends  on  nearly  the  eame  con- 
ditions as  for  applyii^  Halley's  method.  Accordingly  we 
find  that  the  Americans  will  occupy  stations  on  the  coast 
of  China,  Japan,  and  Siberia;  ''one,  probably,  at  Wladi- 
wostok;  one  at  or  near  Yokohama;  one  near  Pekin,  or 
between  Pekla  and  the  coast ;  and  the  fourth  somewhere  in 
Japan,  China,  or  the  adjacent  islands-"  All  these  may  be 
deflcribed{a^excellent  Halleyan  stations.  Now  for  southern 
observations,  the  selection,  as  the  Americans  well  remark, 
is  mote  difficult.  "  Our  choice,"  says  Rear-Ailmiral  Sands, 
ui  a  letter  to  Sir  G,  Airy,."  seems  to  be  confined  to  Ker- 
Kuelen  Island,  Tasmania,  Southern  New  Zealand,  and 
Auckland  or  Chatham  Island.  The  most  favorable  of  these 
stations  is  probably  Kei^elen  Island,  which  you  mention 
Among  those  you  purpose  lo  occupy  yourself,  and  which  I 
believe  the  Germans  also  intend- to  occupy.  It  is  a  delicate 
question  Whether  there  are  not  very  srave  objections  to 
having  so  many  stations  together-"  "  In  addition  to  these 
pbotosrapbic  stations,  it  is  our  wish  to  complywith  your  de- 
sire that  we  should  occupy  a  station  in  the  Pacific.  Here 
we  prefer  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  as  distant  as  possi- 
ble from  the  point  you  may  select.  The  objection  to  occu- 
pying a  station  so  near  yonrs  seems  to  be  counterbalanced  by 
the  very  favorable  conditions  of  that  group,  both  astronom- 
ically and  meteorologically,  and  by  its  accessibility  from  our 
western  coast."  As  the  whole  transit "  will  be  visible  from 
all  the  photographic  stations,  it  is  intended  to  observe  them 
with  five-inch  "  telescopes. 

Now  let  the  following  startling  facts  be  noted  in  conclu- 
uon.  If  there  is  bad  weather  either  in  the  Sandwich  Lies 
oa  one  side,  or  at  the  Mauritius  group  and  Kerguelen  Isl- 
Knd  on  the  other,  Dbiisle's  method  applied  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  transit  will  fail  totally.  If  there  is  bad  weather 
either  in  the  New  Zealand  Islands,  or  at  the  opposite  nordi- 
em  stations,  Deliale's  method  applied  to  the  end  of  the 
transit  will  fail  totally.  There  would  remain,  then,  only 
the  chances  depending  on  the  three  methods  which  require 
that  the  whole  transit  should  be  seen.  For  these  tnethods 
ample  provision  has  been  made  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
by  Russia,  Germany,  and  America  ;  so  muih  so  that  Eng- 
land's neglect  as  regards  her  North  Indian  stations  becomes 
of  relatively  small  importance.  But,  in  the  southern  hem- 
isphere, Kerguelen  Island  is  ihe  only  really  well-placed 
station  to  be  occupied  for  applying  these  methods,  and  at 
Kerguelen  Island  fine  weather  occurs  on  about  one  day  in 
ten.  There  remain  the  Macdonald  Islands,  suggested  only 
for  occupation  by  Germany,  but  unlikely  to  be  occupied 
except  by  a  specially  nautical  nation.  Yet  the  whole  space 
between  Kerguelen  Inland,  Enderbv  Land,  Possession  Isl- 
and, and  Auckland  Islands  is  suitable  for  the  three  methods 
Cand  also,  be  it  noted  as  important,  for  Delisle's  method). 
'There  are  several  islands  scattered  over  this  region,  and 

Srobably  many  others  which  have  not  yet  been  discovered. 
:  is  most  unfortunate  that  nothing  has  been  done,  during  the 
fonr  years  which  have  passed  since  I  noted  these  facts,  to 
make  reconnaissances  over  the  whole  of  this  region;  but 
•orely  it  will  be  even   more  unfortunato   if  no  station  is 
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occupied  in  it.  Of  the  duty  of  Great  Briton  in  this  mat- 
ter I  have  spoken  earnestly,  because  I  feel  warmly.  Viaw- 
inK  the  matter  as  an  Englishman,  1  may  say  that  I  should 
feel  concerned  if  this  duty,  neglected  thus  far  by  us,  should 
be  undertaken  by  America,  the  country  A  which,  next 
after  ua,  the  duty  belongs.  But  viewing  the  matter  as  a 
student  of  science,  my  great  wish  is  to  see  due  advsntage 
taken  of  the  great  opportunity -afibrded  by  the  approaching 
transit,  without  specially  caring. whether  this  country  or 
another  obtain  more  honor  in  accomplishing  the  task. 
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asked  for  astriking  point  of  distinction  between 
ins  of  the  old  and  modern  schools,  I  should  men- 
tion first  of  all  theb  essentially  altered  position  with 
regard  to  literature  in  general.  During  the  last  century  a 
musician  was  expected  to  study  from  bis  very  childhood 
all  the  intricacies,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  of  his 
art,  but  beyond  this,  hb  education  as  a  rule  showed  the 
most  deplorable  defects  ;  and  whenever  he  had  to  write  on 
ordinary  foolscap,  instead  of  the  accustomed  staff  of  five 
lines,  his  hand  seemed  to  shake  and  his  thought  to 
stammer.  With  the  sole  exception  of  Gluck,  no  first-rate 
musician  of  the  eighteenth  century  can  be  named,  who 
would  not  have  shrunk  from  the  idea  of  giving  literary 
evidence  about  the  fundamental  principles  of  his  own  art ; 
a  phenomenon  which  in  most  cases  finds  its  explanation  in 
the  alxive-mentioned  circumstance  of  an  exclusively  special 
education-  Even  Beethoven's  scsthetical  thoughts,  although 
of  divinatory  truth  and  depth,  were  clad  in  the  language 
of  illiterate  awkwardness,  aa  far  at  least  as  we  may  judge 
from  Schindler's  account.  Very  difiercntfrom  this,  Robert 
Schumann  went  through  a  regular  course  of  university 
Bludtes,  and  alUr  that  was  the  editor  of  a  muaical  journal 
for  several  years,  before  his  name  as  a  composer  became 
known  beyond  the  circle  of  his  immediate  admirers.  In- 
deed, the  whole  character  of  his  muaica!  individuality  was 
closely  connected  with,  and  modified  by,  contemporary 
phases  of  German  literature ;  and  he  also  was  to  become 
the  musical  expounder  jiar  excellence  of  Heine,  the  blossom 
and  bane  of  what  was  then  called  the  "  romantic  "  school 
of  poetry,  an  expression  which  Schumann  readily  adopted 
for  bis  and  his  friends'  own  aspirations.  On  this  close 
connection  of  his  early  eSbrts  with  literature,  Schumann 
may  also  found  his  claim  on  the  name  of  (to  apeak  figura- 
tively) the  St.  John  of  that  important  phase  of  artistic 
progress,  which  on  a  former  occasion  we  have  called 
"  poelical  music,"  and  as  the  paraclete  of  which  we  recog- 
nized the  gigantic  genius  of  Richard  Winner.  I  have 
spoken  on  purpose  only  of  the  earlier  productions  of 
Schumann,  for  the  works  of  his  ripe  years  disavow  to  a 
great  extent  (as  he  did  himself  by  word  of  mouth),  what 
he  then  called  his  juvenile  eccentricities,  and  tend  to  show 
that  his  breach  with  the  established  form  had  never  been 
of  a  very  serious  kind.  Indeed  the  narrow,  almost  exclu- 
sively technical,  objections  raised  by  him  against  his  great 
contemporary,  prove  but  too  clearly  that  the  persistent 
reform  of  music  on  the  basis  of  poetry,  lay  entirely^  beyond 
the  power  or  even  perception  ol^ Schumann.  His  cold  and 
unsympathetic  utterances  about  "  Tannhauser,"  stand  in 
glowing  contrast  with  the  general  appreciative  turn  of  hil  . 
mind,  and  almost  suggest  the  idea  of  another  Cadmus 
frightened  at  the  unexpected  and  dreadful  growth  vf  bis 
own   seed.     li^   in   this   one   respect,    Schumann's   career 

E roved  a  failure,  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  on  the  other 
and  that  the  results  of  his  creative  power  more  than 
atone  for  his  defects  as  a  reformer,  and  that  indeed 
amongst  Beethoven's  followers  in  the  sphere  of  absolute 
music,  he  undoubtedly  takes  the  foremost  position. 

We  shall  have  to  consider  in  the  following  pages,  the 
twofold  activity  of  Schumann's  mind,  as  a  literair  man 
and  as  a  composer ;  his  former  career  beginning  with  the 
starling  of  the  celebrated  Neue  ZeUichrifi  fir  Afusik. 
But,  first  of  all,  we  must  enter  upon  a  short  survey  of  otir 
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hero's  early   doingt   and   longings   up  to  ttut   important 

Bobert  Scbumann  was  born  at  Zwickau,  a  email  town  Id 
Sasony,  in  1810,  the  youngen  of  five  children.  His  Talher 
was  the  founder  add  heau  of  a  publishing  firm  of  some 
importance,  still  existing;  at  the  same  lirae  he  was  a  man 
of  considerable  taste  in  lll«rHture  and  art,  and  himsetf  the 
aathor  of  various  norks  on  commercial  and  other  subjects. 
Young  and  Milton  were  liis  favorite  authors,  hut  he  equally 
appreciated  tha  merits  ot  more  modern  English  poets.  To 
a  translation  of  Byron's  works,  published  by  his  firm,  he 
himsetf  contributed  "  Cbildo  Harold  "  and  "  Beppo."  It 
is  generally  supposed  that  poets  and  artists  inherit  their 
talents  and  inclinations  cbiudy  from  their  mother.  With 
onr  composer  the  reverse  seems  to  have  been  the  case. 
While  the  elder  Schumann  was  decidedly  a  man  of  geniun 
in  his  small  way.  his  wife  wa«  of  a  more  practical  turn  of 
mind,  and  eventually  showed  an  almost  eccentric  aversion 
against  her  son's  choosing  the  career  of  a  musician. 

About  Schumann's  early  youth  there  is  very  little  to  be 
■aid.  "Rv.  was  considered  a  kind-hearted,  genial  hoy,  with 
a  good  but  not  aHtouiahin^  amount  of  talents ;  very  fond  of 
playing  pretty  tunes  on  the  piano,  but  very  little  inclined 
to  practise  in  a  methodical  way,  or  to  trouble  his  head 
with  harmony  and  counterpoint  Nevertheless  he  began 
composing  little  melodies  at  a  very  early  age,  and  it  .is 
also  said  that  he  possessed  the  talent  of  mimicking  certain 
peculiarities  of  bis  friends  by  particularly  striking  com- 
binations of  sounds ;  a  gift  which  earned  for  him  great 
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indeed  opens  a  prospect  tp  the  great 
achievements  of  a  later  period.  At  the  same  time  he  used 
to  try  his  hand  at  poetry.  Ho  man  tic  dramas,  full  of 
horrors  and  highwaymen,  of  hia  own  composition,  were 
performed  by  Si^humann  and  his  friends  on  an  improvised 
stage,  the  father  looking  on  all  the  while  and  carefully 
watching  th£  dark  and  as  yet  undecided  aspirations  of  his 
favorite  son.  If  the  elder  Schumann  had  lived,  the  early 
career  of  onr  composer  would  probably  have  taken  a  very 
diSerent  form,  and  many  troubles  might  have  been  saved 
him.  It  seems  that  at  a  very  early  stage  of  liia  son's 
development,  father  Schumann  realized,  or  at  leust  sus- 
pected, the  great  gpnius  struggling  in  Robert,  and  actually 
wked  C.  &f  von  Weber  to  "undertake  the  musical  educa- 
tion of  the  young  student.  Unforiunately  this  proposal 
came  for  unknown  reasons  to  nothing,  and  our  composer 
continued  at  Zwickau  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  a  local 
celebrity,  but  with  very  little  advantage  for  his  artistic 
progress.  Soon  afterwards  his  father  died,  and  when,  after 
Schumann  leaving  school,  the  choice  of  a  profession  came 
in  question,  his  widowed  mother  opposed  an  obflinate  veto 
against  her  son  entering  the  career  of  a  virtun-m. 

We  have  now  to  accompany  our  hero  to  the  old  univer- 
rity  town  of  Leipsic,  where  he  was  inscribed  in  the  books 
of  the  Alma  Mater  as  a  worchipper  of  Themis,  while  in 
reality  his  heart  remained  unchanneably  attached  to  the 
muse.  We  possess  a  letter  of  the  young  law-student 
malgri  iui,  written  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Leipsic,  to  a 
friend  with  whom  he  had  been  travelling  in  South  (>er- 
many,  previous  to  his  definite  settlement  of  the  university. 
This  document  i»  interesting  in  many  respects,  as  giving  a 
(triking  view  of  our  hero's  wild  oats,  which,  by  the  way, 
were  sown  at  that  time  by  most  young  men  of  genius,  in 
the  same  almost  typical  manner.  This  was  the  period  of 
Friedrich  lUchter's  greatest  glory,  the  halo  round  the  poet's 
features  being  still  intensided  by  his  recent  death.  The 
readers  of  "  Sartor  Resartus  "  will  understand  what  in  Ger- 
many is  called  "Jean  Paulism,"  and  not  be  surprised  at 
some  hynersentimcntal  eccentricities  in  the  following  ex- 
tracts. In  Schumann's  case,  the  disease  took  the  form  of  a 
■tibng  tendency  towards  falling  in  love  in  a  general  way, 
the  then  following  despair  being  generally  flavored  with 
the  additional  troubles  of  chronic  lack  of  i-asb.  But  now 
for  the  letter.  '  It  is  dated  the  5th  of  June,  1S38,  and  runs 
thus:  "My  dearest  Rosen,  To-day  is  the  19lh  of  June; 
unfortunately  it  has  taken  all  this  time  to  continue  my 
letter.  Oh  I  to  be  with  you  at  Heidelberg.  Leipsic  is  an 
infamous  hole,  where  one  can't  enjoy  one's  life  a  bit ;  my 


money  makes  rapid  progress,  much  more  bo  than  I  do  in 
the  lecture  hall,  a  remark  which  is  both  wise  and  taken 
from  life,  nay,  which  is  more,  fW>m  my  own  life.".  (Thai 
far  the  freshman  has  been  prevalent,  but  now  Jean  Paul 
appears  in  the  background.)  "  Here  1  sit.  without  money, 
and  comparing  in  silence  the  present  widi  the  hours  just 
gone,  whrch  I  passed  with  you  so  delightfully.  Mtising  I 
stand  before  your  image,  and  before  the  whimsical  fate 
which  leads  men  to  meet  each  other  from  the  most  distant 
quarters,  only  to  uni[«  and  separate  thcni  again.  You 
[lerbaps  are  now  sittioz  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle, 
smiling  and  looking  nidi  a  joyful  heart  on  the  blossoms  of 
■lune,  while  1   stand   on  the  ruins  of  my  airy  castles  and 


^.u,.  dreadfully  serious,  but  that  it  shall  not,  by  Godl 
Melancholy  faces  like  yours  must  be  cheered  up,  and  my 
dreary  earnest  1  wilt  keep  to  myself.  My  journey  (rom 
Kegenshurg  was  devilish  tiresome,  and  I  missed  you  very 
much  in  that  arch-oatbotic  country.  I  am  not  fond  <^ 
giving  descriptions  of  journeys,  least  of  all  such  as  remind 
you  of  unpleasant  feelings.  May  it  suffice  to  say  that  I 
thought  of  you  most  affectionately,  and  that  the  image  of 
the  lovely  Clara  l  stood  before  my  eyes  in  waking  and 
sleeping."  In  this  way  the  letter  goes  on,  touching  spBo- 
inodically  upon  triendahip,  Clara,  money,  or  rather  no- 
money  matters,  and  other  heterogeneous  subjects.  We 
quote  only  one  more  passes  ;.  "At  Bayreuth,  I  paid  a 
visit  to  the  widow  of  iJean  Paul,  who  presented  me  with 
his  portrait.  I  was  introiiuced  through  the  kindness  of 
old  Mrs.  HollweDzel.a  If  the  whole  world  read  Jean  Paul 
it  would  certainly  be  better,  but  also  more  unhappy.  He 
has  often  brought  me  to  the  verge  of  madness,  but  the 
rain!>ow  of  peace  always  flows  softly  over  the  la&n,  and  the 

heart   grows  wonderfully  elevated  and  transformed 

Farewell,  and  be  happy.  May  the  genius  of  mankind  be 
with  the«,  and  that  of  joyl'ul  tears  accompany  thee  for- 

This  short  utterance  must  sufhce  us  as  a  specimen  of  the 
general  condition  of  Schumann's  mind  during  his  first 
sojourn  at  Leipsic.  His  way  of  life  seems  to  have  lieen  of 
an  isolated  kind,  at  least  as  far  as  his  fellow-students  were 
concerned.  'The  uncouth,  mock  enthusiasm  of  the  so-called 
old  Teutonic  patriots  then  in  vogue  at  most  of  the  German 
universities,  could  not  but  have  a  marring,  inharmonious 
effect  on  the  tender  strings  of  our  composer's  hearL  As 
io  his  professional  studies,  there  was  a  total  absence  of  even 
an  attempted  beginning.  A  long  time  after  his  matricu- 
lation at  (he  university,  he  writes  to  the  above-mentioned 
Iriend  :  "I  have  not  been  to  a  single  lecture,  but  have 
worked  a  good  deal  quietly,  i.  a.,  1  have  played  the  piano 
and  written  some  Jean  Pauliads."  As  the  most  important 
event,  Irath  for  his  life  and  artistic  career,  we  have  now  to 
mention  the  acquaintance  with  Friudriuh  Wieck  and  his 
daughter  Clara,  which  Schumann  made  about  this  time. 
He  took  at  once  a  great  interest  in  the  talented  girl,  who 
at  tbc  age  of  nine  already  grappled  successfully  with  the 
technical  ditiicultiea  of  her  instrument.  Clara  Wieck 
was  a  pupil  of  her  father's,  and  of  him  now  Schumann 
also  took  some  piano^oVte  lessons,  the  first  regular  in- 
struction  which  he  had  had.  In  this  favorable  atmosphere 
our  composer's  resolution  of  giving  himself  wholly  to  art 
grew  more  and  more  decided.  In  the  mean  time,  however, 
the  prejudices  of  his  mother  had  to  be  considered,  at  least 
outwardly,  and  in  order  to  satisfy  her  Schumann  left 
Leipsic  for  Heidelberg,  where  at  that  time  the  great  legal 
authority  Thibaut  attracted  a  great  many  students.  Un- 
fortunately, or  fortunately,  ibe  same  professor  took  a  most 
lively  interest  in  music  (his  book  about  the  "  Purity  of 
Musical  Art "  contains  a  great  amount  of  valuable  ma- 
terial), and  the  reader  will  easily  guess  which  part  of  hia 
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maaUsr'i  knowledge  had  tlie  j^nuitest  ehnrm  for  our  loi- 
disant  law-student.  Upon  tbe  whole,  thia  year  at  Heidel- 
berg seemB  to  have  been  (h«  happiest  of  Suhiiuiann's  life, 
and  one  would  fain  dwelt  on  this  bright  poiat  of  a  career 
aooQ  to  be  overshadowed  by  sorrow. 

Art  had  now  engrossed  the  whole  essence  of  his  being,, 
and  the  technical  study  of  his  particular  ioatrument  was 
taken  up  by  him  in  an  enthusiastic  spirit.  Whole  days 
were  spent  in  practising,  and  even  on  his  frequent  excur- 
sions into  the  beautiful  surroundings  of  Heidelberg,  Schu- 
mann was  never  without  a  dumb  keyboard,  on  which  his 
fingers  performed  the  most  difficult  passages,  while  the 
curia^e  of  the  friends  was  rolling  along  the  smooth  pave- 
ment of  the  Bergstrasse,  or  by  the  side  of  tbe  Neckar. 

It  was  also  from  Heidelberg  that  our  composer  entered 
for  the  fint  and  last  time  the  "land  of  eoni;."  From  his 
trip  to  the  north  of  Italy  we  possess  two  or  three  letters 
which  show  tbe  deep  impression  of  southern  nature  and 
life  on  the  susceptible  heart  of  our  hero.  The  "Jean 
Pautiam  "  of  former  times  reappearfi  here  in  a  more  in- 
dividualized, and  in  consequence  less  affected  form.  And 
at  the  same  time  we  notice  a  descriptive  power  of  consider- 
able range  and  originality.  We  also  hear  of  a  quarrel  at 
a  coffee-bouse,  in  which  Schumann  behaved  with  great 
tact  and  spirit.  The  affair  might  have  been  of  serious 
consequKncfs,  if  his  adversary  had  not  ultimately  dis- 
covered himself  as  a  commercial  gentleman  of  Hebrew 
descent,  who  was  but  too  happy  to  drop  his  chivalrous 
grandiloquence  as  soon  as  matters  be«an  to  look  serious. 
A  beautiful  English  lady,  t<i  whom  (Schumann  lost  his 
heart  at  first  »ight,  and  who,  parting  from  him  at  Venice, 
presented  him  sentimentally  with  a  branch  of  cypress,  mny 
form  the  final  tableau  of  this  happy  time  of  youthful  free- 
dom and  enlhuMasm. 

On  returning  to  Heidelberg,  our  composer  had  at  once 
to  face  again  the  flood  of  troublesome  realities.  First  of 
All  a  number  of  importunate  creditors  had  to  be  quieted, 
aod  it  was  no  easy  task  to  make  a  conscientious  guardian 
dole  out  a  further  allowance  'to  his  extravagant  ward. 
The  usual  time  for  university  stndies  had  also  nearly 
elapsed,  and  a  lco;al  examination  threatening,  which  Schu- 
mann felt  him  sell  wholly  incapable'of  going  through.  At 
last  he  had  to  rally  his  spirits,  and  make  a  full  confession 
of  his  doings  to  his  mother.  The  letter  in  wliidb  this  was 
done  is  still  extant,  and  deserves  a  short  notice  on  our  part 
as  strongly  indicative  of  our  hero's  characteristic  shyness  of 
utterance,  which  in  this  case  was  still  increased  by  tbe 
tender  consideration  for  his  mother's  well-known  feelings, 
and  which  could  be  got  over  only  by  the  firm  persuasion 
that  ihe  gain  or  loss  of  all  his  ideal  goods  was  al  stake. 
At  first  he  does  not  like  to  broach  the  subject :  "  Good 
morning,  mamma,"  be  slyly  begins ;  "  how  shall  1  de-cribe 
to  yon  tbe  bliss  of  this  moment  'I  The  flame  of  '  fpirilua ' 
is  flickering  and  to^isinr  against  my  coffee-mac hinc,  and 
the  sky  ic  pure  and  golden  —  one  would  like  to  ki-s  it. 
The  whole  spirit  of  the  morning  penetrates  me  fresh  and 
sober.  In  addition,  your  letter  Is  lying  before  me,  in  which 
a  whole  treasury  of  sentiment,  wisdom,  and  virtue  is  dis- 
covered. My  cigar  is  also  excellent  —  is  short,  the  world 
is  Fometimes  very  beautitiil,  i.  e.,  man,  if  he  would  only  rise 
early  every  morning."  But  this  matutinal  effusion  is  soon 
changed  for  a  different  tone.  He  begins  to  describe,  in  a 
moft  impressive  manner,  the  struggle  pervading  his  whole 
life  between  poetry  and  prose,  "  or  will  you  call  it  jun  and 
niQsic  ;  "  be  enters  into,  and  tries  to  dispel,  all  bis  mother's 
prejudices  against  music  as  a  profession,  white  on  tbe 
other  hand  he  points  out  tbe  drawbacks  of  a  Icfral  career 
fbr  a  commoner  without  great  property  or  connections,  and 
without  a  real  interest  in  lawyers'  '■  miserable  penny- 
•quabbles."  At  last  Friedrich  Wieck  is  referred  to  as  the 
best  judge  of  his  (Schumann's)  musical  talent,  and  to  the 
decision  of  this  umpire  he  promises  t«  submit  his  final 
choice  of  a  vocation. 

The  immediate  result  of  this  letter  was  another  one  from 
Un>.  SchumHnn  to  old  Wieck,  full  of  doubtful  spelling  and 
words  nnderlined  four  or  five  times,  in  which  the  frightened 
'mother  implores  the  master  to  be  not  biased  by  his  own 
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love  of  music;  to  decide  in  accordance  with  Itobert's  wishes. 
This  application,  however,  proved  of  no  avail.  Wieck  bad 
distinctly  recognized  the  spark  of  genius  in  his  pupil,  and 
bis  decision  was  given  accordingly.  Soon  afterwards 
Schumann  returned  to  Ijeipsic  in  order  to  complete  hts 
preparatory  technical  studies   before  appearing  in  public 

The  setond  and  third  decade  of  the  present  century  were 
the  halcyon  days  of  the  executive  musician.  Glory  and 
riches  poured  down  in  an  almost  inexhaustible  stream  on 
the  bead  of  the  fortunate  i-ij-/uimo.  In  reading  of  the 
enormous  sums  realized  by  Paganinl,  or  of  the  Indies 
tlividing  the  atomic  remains  of  a  cushion  on  which  Franx 
Liszt  hod  been  sitting,  one  does  not  quite  understand  the 
anxiety  of  Mrs.  Schumann  in  preventing  her  son  from 
taking  his  share  of  this  golden  harvest,  which  bis  eminent 
talent  seemed  to  secure  him  beyond  doubt.  About  the 
ideal  danger  threatening  our  composer's  artistic  individu- 
ality, and  with  it  the  progress  of  modern  music,  we  may 
safely  say  she  did  not  trouble  herself.  Whether  her  son 
would  have  been  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  alluring 
siren  of  ephemeral  success,  and  follow  the  distant  call  of 
the  true  muse,  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  Luckily 
an  accident,  or  shall  we  call  it  artistic  Providence,  saved 
him  the  trouble,  with  which  a  decision  in  favor  of  virtuous 
hardship  against  easy  vice  is  only  to  bo  bought.  In  his 
eagerness  to  gain  a  perfectly  even  and  independent  action 
of  each  single  finger  on  the  piano,  Schumann  bad  invented 
a  complicated  machinery,  by  means  of  which  It  seems 
the  third  finger  of  tiis  riant  hand  was  suspended,  while  the 
four  othiTs  went  throuc-h  the  most  difficult  evolutions. 
The  consequence  was  that,  aller  a  little  while,  the  sinew 
of  the  third  finger  was  by  unnatural  extension  weakened 
to  such  a  degree  that  it  became  all  but  disabled,  and  of 
course  entirely  unavailable  for  artistic  purposes.  This 
implied  practically  the  loss  of  the  whole  right  hand,  and 
every  thought  of  a  career  as  a  virturao  had  to  be  relin- 
quished at  once.  ITie  piano-forte  had  lost  one  of  its  ablest 
representatives,  but  the  gain  of  music  as  a  whole  was  in- 
con  mien  surably  greater. 

The  first  favorable  result  of  his  changed  prospects  was 
the  serious  commencement  of  theoretical,  studies  against 
which  he  had  felt  till  then  a  strong  aversion.  The  in- 
fluence which  the  late  attainment  of  this  fundamental  part 
of  music  had  on  Schumann's  compositions  we  shall  have  to 
consider  before  Jong.  But  first  we  must  now  turn  to  an 
event  which  for  the  following  years  was  to  lead  the  Vhole 
power  of  his  mind  into  a  diflerent  channel.  This  is  the 
starting  of  a  new  musical  journal,  which,  under  the  title 
Neue  Zeilschii/l  /llr  Musik,  was  soon  to  become  the  in- 
tellectual centre  and  mouth-piece  of  a  new  phase  in  tbe  art 
of  sound.  The  circumstances  under  which  this  remarkable 
birth  took  place  are  described  by  the  father,  or  to  speak 
more  accurately,  one  of  the  fathers,  that  is,  our  composer,  in 
the  following  manner:  "At  tile  end  of  1833  there  met  at 
Leipsic  every  evening  a  number  o(  for'  the  greater  part 
young  musicians,  principally  with  a  view  of  friendly  inter- 
course, but  not  less  in  order  to  exchange  their  thoughts 
about  the  art  which  bad  become  the  bread  and  wine  of 
their  life,  i.  f..  music.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  musical 
conditions  of  Germany  were  at  that  time  of  a  very  satis- 
factory nature.  On  the  stage  Rossini  wielded  the  sceptre, 
while  tbe  piano  was  almost  exclusively  dominated  by  Hera 
and  Iliintcn.  And  nevertheless  only  a  few  years  were 
passed  since  Beplboven,  Weber,  and  Schubert  lived 
amongst  us.  It  is  true  that  Mendelssohn's  star  was  rising, 
and  of  Cbonin  the  Pole  wonderful  things  were  rumored ; 
but  the  lasUnij  etTect  of  these  came  later.  One  day  (he 
idea  struck  the  young  enthusiasts,  '  Let  us  not  be  idle 
lookers  on,  let  us  work  in  order  that  things  may  grow  dif- 
ferent and  belter,  that  ihe  poetry  of  art  may  again  receive 
its  due  honor  I '  In  this  way  the  first  pages  of  a  new 
Journal  for  Mualc  saw  the  light."  To  the  description  of 
musical  barrenness  given  by  Schumann  in  the  above  we 
must  add  that  tbe  only  critical  organ  of  constrquence  waa 
the  celebrated  Mufical  Oaxette  (Allgtmeine  muiikaiucht 
Zeitvng),  which,  edited  by  one  Fink,  still  eiyoyed  t-  - 
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great  exMnt  the  prestige  of  critical  infatlibilltj  attached  to 
Rochlitz'g  Dame,  and  true  to  its  old  traditions  smiled  down 
upon  contemporary'  labor  irith  a  sublime  ignorance, 
equalled  only  by  its  natural  comnoiind,  impertinent  self' 
assertion.  To  break  the  spell  of  tnis  monstrous  imposition 
was  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  die  "  young  musicians,"  and 
foremost  of  Schumann  bimKlf,  and  \he  achievement  of  his 
noble  efforts  in  counteracting  the  antiquated  prejudices  of 
pbilistiniem  would  alone  secure  him  a  prominent  position 
amongst  his  fellow- workers  in  the  domain  of  artistic  prog- 
ress. From  this,  however,  it  must  not  be  coactuded  that 
Schumann's  writings  bore  any  signs  of  that  harsh  and  com- 
bative nature  which  seems  to  be  the  character  of  all  great 
reformers  from  Luther  and  Knox  to  Wanner.  Our  com- 
poser la  on  the  contrary  of  a  decidedly  affirmative  nature. 
We  Gnd  only  few  traces  of  all-denying  satire,  or  of  the 
sublime  indignation  of  genius  against  mediocrity.  It 
seems  as  if  bchumann  proceeded  in  his  writings  on  the 
principle,  that  a  single  talent  of  tender  nnlure  crushed  by 
advene  criticism  would  be  an  absolute  loss  of  greater  con- 
sequence than  the  harm  thai  might  possibly  arise  from  a 
temporary  success  of  well-intentioned  inability.  His 
accusations  are  therefore  more  directed  against  bad  prin- 
ciples, like  empty  virtuosity,  and  similar  vices,  than  against 
individual  evil-doers.  The  only  eminent  men  whom  our 
composer  treated  with  decided,  nay,  harsh  antagonism  are, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  Meyerbeer  and  Richard 
Wagner.  The  spectacular  attempts  at  clumsiest  music- 
hall  popularity  mixed  up  in  the  works  of  the  first  men- 
tioneil  composer  with  beauties  of  the  highest  order,  miike 
it  easy  to  account  for  the  sweeping  criticism  of  a  sensitive 
nature  like  Schumann's,  and  as  to  Ale  aversion  to  the  works 
of  by  far  the  greatest  creative  power  of  the  age,  we  shall 
also  not  be  at  a  loss  to  find  a  psychological  explanation  of 
a  phenomenon  so  astonishing  at  first  sight.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  merits  of  the  new  critical  organ  in  encouraging 
and  introducing  to  the  public  notice  a  number  of  aspiring 
talents  are  undeniable.  The  very  first  appearance  of 
Schumann  in  the  iournalistic  career,  even  before  his  own 
paper  was  started,  consisted  in  a  panegyric  of  Chopin. 
whose  "  Upus  II."  had,  eiler  many  m^viuus  unsuccessful 
attempts,  just  then  been  published.  Berlioz,  the  eccentric 
apostle  of  Fren^lh  romanticism  in  music,  was  first  acknowl- 
edged and  defended  against  the  attacks  of  pseudo-German 
patriotism  by  Schumann,  who  did  the  same  service  to  tlie 
limited  and  imitative  hut  still  remarkable  talent  of  Stem- 
dale  Bennett  The  attitude  of  our  critic  towards  bis  more 
successful  rival,  Mendelssohn,  was  that  of  unconditional 
admiration,  sometimes  i>ardering  on  the  proslrate  devotion 
of  a  worBhipp>er.  For  more  particular  information  about 
the  relations  of  the  two  men,  highly  creditable  as  they  ai'e 
to  the  noble  UDselfishness  of  Schumann's  mind,  if  not  to 
his  critical  aiumeu,  we  refer  the  reader  to  our  composer's 
writings,  collected  and  edited  by  himself  in  four  volumes, 
■  and  also  to  the  valuable  work  on  his  life  by  Wasielewski.i 
1  will  only  quote  a  few  sentences  from  a  letter  hitherto 
unpublished  in  Germany,  which  was  addressed  to  a  zealous 
contributor  of  the  iVeue  Zeiiichi-ifl,  Herr  von  Zuccalmaglio. 
Afler  his  death  it  came,  with  seventeen  others,  into  the 
possession  of  the  present  writer,  and  was  published  by  him 
in  the  Academy.  The  reader  may  consider  it  at  the  tame 
time  as  a  specimen  of  Schumann's  epistolary  style  of  this 
period,  and  compare  its  mild  enthusiasm  with  the  un- 
alloyed "Jean  Paulism  "  of  the  young  student.  The  date 
of  the  letter  is  Leipsic,  January  31, 18S7,  and  as  the  only 
commentary  required,  I  will  add  that  "  Ersle  Tone  "  was 
an  article  on  Mendelssohn,  which  had  appeared  in  Schu- 
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mann's  paper,  and  that  Wedel  wat  one  of  Zuccalmaglio'i 
numerous  pseudonyms. 

"My  dear  Sir,  —  First  of  all  I  must  tell  yon  bow  1  gave 

Mendelssohn,  wilh  whom  I  dine  every  day,  yonr  article,  ■  Ursle 
Tone.'     1  stood  aside  and  watched  his  face,  lo  see  what  im- 

fression  would  be  made  upon  him  by  your  last  sentence,  which 
con^ss  had  several  times  brought  the  tears  into  mj  own  eyea. 
He  read  the  article  attentiTely;  his  face  (what  a  glorious, 
divine  face  it  is!)  revealeil  a!!  bis  impressions  as  he  csme  to 
tbe  piBSBge.  It  was  a  pity  you  could  not  see  him.  '  Ha  ! ' 
he  cried,  '  what's  this  t  That  is  really  too  mnch ;  I  am  quite 
delighted.  There  arc  difFbrent  kinds  of  praiiie ;  but  this  comei 
from  a  pure  heart.'  You  should  have  seen  him  and  beard  him. 
'  Ten  thousand  thanks  to  the  man  who  wrote  this.'  So  he 
went  on  until  we  dived  into  our  champagne.  The  fact  Is,  aa  I 
have  Ion);  Hgo  made  np  my  mind,  there  is  no  man  who  can 
write  on  music  like  Wedel;  and  I  think  I  can  read  the  same 
verdict  in  the  delicate  but  continued  motion  of  Mendelsaohn'i 
countenance,  which  is  a  record  of  all  tbel  is  passing  botb  with- 
in and  without  him Do  you  know  his  '  St.   Paul,'  in 

which  one  beauty  relieves  another  without  inlerrnpLion  1  He 
was  the  first  lo  grant  lo  ihe  Graces  a  place  in  tbe  faonse  of  God, 
where  they  certainly  ought  not  lo  be  fon;olten.  Hitherto  they 
have  not  been  ahle  to  make  ibeir  voices  heard  for  the  multilndB 
offiig.ucs.  Doreod  'St.  Paul' —  the  sooner  the  betler.  Ton 
will  Hnd  in  it  nothing  of  Handel  or  Bach,  whatever  people  may 
aay,  except  in  so  far  as  all  church  innsii;  must  be  alike,'  etc 

Thus  much  about  Schupann's  critical  power.  Upon  the 
whole  it  must  be  said  that  bis  influence  on  the  progress  of 
contemporary  music  was    of   a   beneficial   kind.     Young 

aspiring  talents  were  sure  to  find  friendly  appreciation, 
and,  in  many  cases,  valuable  advice,  in  the  columns  of  the 
new  organ,  from  which,  on  the  other  hand,  the  currents  of 
vulgar  puff  were  strictly  excluded.  Schumann  had  the 
instinctive  horror  of  a  gentleman  agmnst  the  low  practices 
of  artistic  humbug,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Meyer- 
beer, was  not  able  to  recognize  the  good  crop  growing  in  the 
midst  of  luxuriant  weeds.  It  must  also  be  confessed  that 
chiefly  in  bis  Utter  years  he  was  by  no  means  free  fi-om 
that  one-sidedness,  inseparable  as  it  seems  from  creative 
genius,  which  looks  upon  everything  outside  of  its  own  cir~ 
cle  of  light  as  utter  darkness.  It  remains  to  say  a  few 
words  about  the  style  in  which  the  results  of  Schumann's 
speculative  power  were  delivered,  which  was  a  very  ex- 
traordinary one  indeed.  Here  are  a  few  extracts  fi^:>m  a  »>»- 
ilkani  criticism  on  Chopin  which  was  published  by  Schu- 
mann in  the  old  Afusicat  Gazette  two  years  before  the  start- 
ing of  his  own  journal.  One  can  imagine  Uie  astonishment 
of  the  faithful  reader  o£  this  solemn  organ  when,  amongst 
the  utterances  of  his  Dryasdust  oracle,  he  suddenly  hit  upon 
the  following  eccentric  effusion  ;  "  An  Opus  U.  —  Kuse- 
bius  gently  opened  the  door.  You  know  the  ironical  smila 
on  his  pale  face,  which  be  puts  on  to  make  one  curious.  I 
was  sitting  at  the  piano  with  Florestan.  Florestan,  as  you 
know,  is  one  of  those  rare  music-individuals  who  divine 
everything  future,  new  and  extraordinary,  in  advance. 
Still  to-day  he  was  to  be  taken  by  surprise.  Eusebina 
called  out :  >  Hate  off,  gentlemen,  here  goes  a  genius,'  and 
opened  a  piece  of  music  before  us.  The  title  we  were  not 
ulowed  to  see.  1  was  gUncing  through  the  book  half  un- 
dy ;  this  veiled  enjoyment  of  music  without  sound 
a  particular  charm  for  me.  Besides,  it  seems  to  me  as 
ich  single  commser  had  his  particular  groupings  of 
:s  for  the  eye.  Beethoven  looks  difi'erent  on  paper  from 
'  IS  tbe  prose  of  Jean  Paul   looks 
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Mozart,  in  the  i 
unlike  that  of  Goethe, 
of  strange  eyea  were  strangely  looking  at  me,  eyes  of 
flowers,  of  basilisks,  of  butterflies,  of  sirls.  At  other  places 
it  became  lighter ;  1  thought  I  heard  Mozart's  '  La  ci  darem ' 
winding  through  hundreds  of  harmonies;  Leporello  seemed 
to  wink,  and  Don  Juan  flew  past  me  In  his  white  cloak." 
The  article  goes  on,  describing  in  the  same  exalted  strain 
how  the  young  enthusiasts  play  the  piece  with  increasing 
delight,  which  is  brought  to  a  climax  of  admiring  bewilder- 
ment when  they  find,  on  relerring  to  the  title-page  that  the 
work  is  not  by  Beethoven  or  Schubert,  but  an  Opus  II.,  a 
debuC  of  an  unknown  composer,  Frederick  Chopin.  Thej 
Ibrthwilh  repair  to  ibeir  adviser  and  friend,  Master  Baro, 
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who  smiles  at  their  new  idol  with  the  cautious  wisdom  of 
hie  riper  jean,  but  promises  a  close  scrutin}'  of  the  case. 
The  closiDg  scene  shows  Floreetan  recliaiog  od  his  eofa  ia 
>  half  dream,  expounding  the  poetical  inspirations  found 
hj  him  in  Chopin's  "  Variations,"  intermixed  with  various 
remarks  of  a  more  critical  character  on  the  strucCnre  of  the 
new  piace. 

I  have  on  purpose  quoted  frooi  the  first  ar^cle  ever  pro- 
duced by  our  composer,  because,  although  ia  a  sUgbtly 
exa^erated  form,  it  fully  shows  at  once  the  power  and 
weakness  of  his  Esthetic  writings.  He  never  attempted 
to  give  an  objective,  or,  as  it  is  more  grandly  but  less  cor- 
recUv  called,  an  impartiul  analysis  of  a  composition.  He 
felt  himself  that  the  position  of  one  creaflve  mind  to 
another  must  have  a  strong  alloy  of  personal  bias  in  it. 
This  he  never  even  tries  to  conceal,  and  for  that  very 
reason  he  personiSes  the  various  phases  of  his  own  mind, 
and  shows  how  dilferently  one  and  the  same  work  may 
have  acted  upon  him  in  different  moods,  or  how  it  might 
act  according  to  the  predisposilion  of  the  mind  to  which  it 
appeals.  Florestan  and  Eusebius,  who  have  been  intro- 
duced to  the  reader  in  the  foregoing  sketch,  are  only,  to 
speak  with  Faust,  the  "  two  souls  in  his  breast ; "  Euscbius 
the  mild,  receptive  dreamer,  Florestan  the  Sery  enthusiast, 
wild  and  impulsive  in  his  hatred  and  love,  and  armed  with 
a  divine  recklessness  with  regard  to  other  people's  preju- 
dices. These  two  are  stereotyped  figures  in  Schumann's 
writings.  His  articles  are  alternat^y  signed  with  either 
pseudonym  according  to  the  tone  of  their  criticism.  Some- 
times they  both  give  their  individual  judgments  on  one  and 
the  same  work,  and  in  such  cases  Master  Raro  ^always 
known  to  thu  reader),  who  was  meant  to  symbohze  the 
calmly  speculative  side  in  Schumann's  nature,  u  referred 
to  (or  final  judgment.  Sometimes  also  varioas  other 
characters,  like  Julius  and  Zelia,  are  introduced  and 
grouped  together  in  a  kind  of  brotherhood  or  secret  society 
—  "more  than  secret,"  as  Schumann  himself  afterwards 
declared,  "  for  it  existed  only  in  the  head  of  its  founder." 
Tlw  name  w^s  the  "  Davidshnnd,"  probably  from  King 
David  and  his  celebrated  harp.  At  one  time  it  does  not 
seem  lo  have  been  quite  as  imaginary  as  might  be  con- 
cluded from  the  just  quoted  lines,  which,  by  the  way,  were 
written  nearly  twenty  years  later,  and  at  a  period  when 
Schumann  looked  back  upon  the  eccentricities  of  his  youth 
from  a  distance  greater  even  than  that  marked  by  the  lapse 
of  time.  Karo  was  generally  considered  to  have  been  the 
personification  of  Friedrich  Wieck,  and  certain  features  of 
other  David-associates  were  also  traced  back  to  ilistinct 
persons  of  real  existence.  How  seriously  the  plan  of  an 
actual  society  (perhaps  somewhat  analogous  to  tbe  "  Pre- 
Raphaelite  brotherhood"  in  this  country)  was  considered 
by  Schumann,  becomes  tor  the  first  time  evident  from  a 
passa^  in  the  once  before  cited  series  of  letters.  "  I  have 
a  variety  of  plans  and  schemes  for  which  I  want  your  assist- 
ance," writes  Schumann  to  Zuccalmaglio  on  May  18,  1837. 
"  First  of  all  I  have  been  thinking  for  a  long  time  of  giving 
real  life  to  the  Davidsbund,  by  bringing  men  of  the  same 
opinion  (even  if  not  professional  musicians)  in  a  closer  con- 
nection by  means  of  si^ns  and  symbols.  If  academies  with 
dunces  at  their  head  designate  their  members,  why  should 
not  we,  the  younger  generation,  do  the  same  1 "  Although 
this  scheme  of  an  academy  with  anti-academicians  as  mem- 
ber* proved  abortive,  the  charm  of  Florestan  and  Eusebius 
as  imaginary  creations  remains  ngimpaired,  and  it  is  with 
regret  that  the  reader  of  Schumann's  collected  works  sees 
Ifaem  lum  up  more  and  more  seldom,  till  at  last  they  quite 
disappear,  together  with  a  good  deal  of  their  originator's 
freshness  of  style  and  perception.  Tbe  fact  is  that  in  his 
later  years  Schumann's  position  in  musical  questions  be- 
came essentially  altered,  and  he  used  against  nimself  that 
sweeping  judgment  which  in  the  inarticulate  longings  of 
his  early  career  could  now  only  see  the  juvenile  and  silly. 
Unfortunately  the  same  reniark  applies  to  his  views  about 
the  ultimate  aims  of  his  art,  and  the  breakage  which  we 
discern  in  the  development  of  bis  eesthetical  notions  could 
not  but  react  upon  the  direction  of  his  creative  power. 
Hie  deeper  causes  of  the  vital  change  in  Schumann's  whole 
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,  which  after  a  gradual  growth  of  many 
years  reached  its  climax  with  the  beginning  of  his  third  or 
"  orchestral  "  period,  we  shall  have  to  consider  in  the  fol- 
lowing remarks. 

In  my  paper  on  Wagner,  published  in  tbe  Fortnightly 
Beiiiew,  I  have  tried  to  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the 
rise  of  what  I  called  the  '■  poetic  principle  in  music  "  from 
the  earliest  times  till  Beethoven.  I  have  shown  that  in 
every  art  there  exists  a  duality  of  intention,  namely,  on 
□ne  side  the  original  passionate  impulse  previous  to  its 
taking  any  distinct  form,  and  secondly,  the  innate  order  of 
beauty  belonging  to  the  particular  art  in  question.  I  fur- 
ther tried  to  prove  that  the  intensity  of  this  impulse  in 
Beethoven's  later  works  all  but  broke  through  the  forms  ol 
music  proper,  and  at  last,  in  the  ninth  symphony,  abso- 
lutely required  the  complement  of  words.  The  consistent 
carrying  out  of  Beethoven's  grand  reformatory  act,  I  at  last 
professed  to  sea  in  Wagner's  Musik  drama.  Schumann 
also  felt  instinctively  the  necessity  of  introducing  the  fresh 
life  of  poetical  pulsation  into  the  dead  formalism  of  absolute 
music.  We  have  seen  before  that  he  wrote  on  his  banner 
the  war  cry  of  "  Poetry  in  art,"  and  repeatedly  shows  the 
close  affinity  between  his  art  and  contemporary  phases  of 
literature  by  calling  himself  and  his  friends  Tomanlie  musi- 
cians. The  works  of  his  first  period,  all  conceived  at  and 
written  for  the  piano-forte,  show  in  their  small  forms  all 
that  pointedneas  of  eKaggerated,  not  to  say  transcendental, 
senlimentalism  which  forms  the  typical  character  of  lUch- 
ter's  prose,  and  (mixed  up  already  with  self-consuming 
irony)  of  Heine's  lyrica  Schumann's  desire  for  the  assist- 
ance of  poetry  becomes  also  evident  in  the  titles  alftxed  te 
his  lyrical  enusiona,  sometimes  full  of  poetic  suggestive- 
ness,  but  not  seldom  also  w,ithout  any  recognizable  relation 
to  the  character  of  the  piece.  Uoreover,  our  composer  al- 
ways laid  particular  stress  upon  the  fact  that  these  denomi- 
nations hod  been  added  to  me  composition  after  its  being 
finished,  with  a  view  only  of  guiding  the  player  as  to  the 
way  in  which  it  was  to  he  rendered.  'The  expression, 
therefore,  of  a  distinct  poetic  idea,  as  we  discerned  it  in 
Beethoven,  was  at  all  limes  absent  trom  his  mind.  In  real- 
ity, the  music  even  of  his  "  Sturm  und  Drang"  period  was 
quite  as  atisolute  as  that  of  Mozart  and  Haydn,  in  wbicb 
tne  poetic  element  never  amounted  to  more  than  the  un- 
conscious mood  in  which  every  work  of  art  mu»t  be  con- 
ceived, hut  never  passed  through  the  medium  of  conscious 
feeling  before  its  embodiment  in  sound.  To  say  that  in  the 
"  Carnival  "  or  the  "  Papillons "  the  pure  source  of  Bee- 
thoven's mighty  tradition  is  flowine,  and  to  invest  the 
slender  tbrm  of  the  moat  subjective  lyrist  with  the  grand 
folds  of  the  prophet's  cloak,  seems  indeed  almost  too  ab- 
surd even  for  the  blindest  worshipper.  Still,  such  is  the 
hue  and  cry  of  a  powerful  school  in  music  called  after  onr 
composer's  name,  and  represented  by  an  imposing  number 
of  talented  and  devoted  disciples.  The  fact,  however,  is, 
that  te  the  master  himself,  as  well  as  to  bia  pupils,  some- 
tlung  in  Beethoven  has  remained,  and,  as  it  seems,  will  re- 
main forever  an  indissoluble  mystery. 

In  thinking  it  my  duty  te  oppose  current  prejudices,  it  is 
far  from  my  wish  te  deny  ute  indescribable  beauty  of 
Schumann's  early  works,  which  bear  undoubtedly  the  stamp 
of  a  genius  of  the  first  order.  All  the  charms  of  indistinct 
longing,  of  youthful  enthusiasm,  and  of  the  most  striking 
originalitv  in  conception  and  execution,  fill  us  with  ever 
fiesh  delight  in  listening  te  the  strains  of  the  Sonata  in  F 
sharp  minor,  the  Gtiides  Symphoniques,  or  the  Kreiste- 
riana ;  and  upon  the  occasional  eccentricities  or  shortcom- 
ings in  the  formal  treatment  we  are  inclined  te  took  with  a 
much  less  critical  eye  than  the  composer  himself  nsed  te  do 
at  a  later  period. 

We  have  recognised  a  strong  desire  on  our  composer's 

Brt  of  embodying  his  individuid  feelings  and  sufferings  in 
I  art,  a  desire  for  which  the  piano-forte  alone,  even  with 
the  enlarged  scope  opened  W  it  by  Schumann's  own  works, 
could  scarcely  be  considered  as  the  appropriate  instrument. 
Schumann  also  felt  the  want  of  the  spoken  word  as  the 
firm  starting-point  of  his  lo%  dights,  and  he  was  fortunate 
enough  te  find  a  poet  fall  of  the  deepest  pathM,  and  at  the 
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Bame  time  coagenial  to  biiifself  by  the  atrongly  irKlivlilual- 
ized  raada  of  his  expression.     WV  have  already  remarked 


ffludurn  thought  and  misery,  "  the  kniglit  with  the  laugh- 
ing tear  in  his  scutcheoa,"  who  dcEcendcil  into  Ibe  deejiest 
depths  of  the  heart,  and  brought  back  the  jewels  oi'  his 
•ongs  tlear  and  flashing  like  ice,  but  rettetting  in  their 
crystalline  surface  the  brightest  rays  and  the  darkest 
dhadea  of , human  passion.  It  would  be  difficult  to  convey 
to  the  reader  unac<]uainted  with  (he  German  language  tlie 
full  meaning  and  artistic  importance  of  the  "  Lied,"  a  mode 
oi  poetio  expression  taking  its  origin  immediately  from  the 
'  popular  soog,  with  whii^b  it  shares  the  utmost  simplicity  of 
expression  and  metrical  structure,  but  still  used  by  modem 
poeta  lor  the  embodiment  of  deepest  thought  and  feeling- 
And  here  1  am  sorely  tempted  to  digress  upon  a  subject 
nearest  to  my  interest,  namely,  the  almost  total  absence  of 
what  might  be  called  "  artistic  song"  in  the  literature  of 
this  island,  the  causes  of  which  1  And  partly  in  Che  disdain 
of  poets  to  stoop  lo  the  simple  utterance  of  the  popular 
muse,  partly  in  the  particular  nature  of  this  popular  poetry 
itself,  which  to  a  prevailing  extent  took  the  narrative  Ibrm 
of  tlie  ballad,  and  therefore  seemed  less  adapted  for  the 
infusion  of  lyrical  impulse.'  Or  was  it  perhaps  the  total 
Absence  of  music  as  a  national  art,  which  failed  to  encour- 
age the  great  English  lyrists  to  proportionate  efforts  in  this 
direction,  and  induced,  for  instance,  Byron  to  assign  al- 
ways his  wealcesc  stanzas  ''  to  music  "'I  But  I  feel  but  too 
deeply  bow  abrupt  and  "unproven"  my  remarks  in  their 
necessary  conciseness  must  appear,  and  therelbre  gladly  re- 
tui-.i  to  ray  immediate  subject. 

The  high  position  which  Schumann  takes  among  the 
masters  of  German  song,  has  been  sufficiently  deBoed  by 
his  being  called  the  musical  exponent  of  Heine.  It  seems, 
indeed,  not  unlikely  that  the  verdict  of  an  impartial  poster- 
ity will  base  our  composer's,  chief  claims  to  immortality  on 
such  works  as  the  settings  of  "  Ich  grolle  nicht,"  and  the 
whole  "Dicbterliebe"  series,  nottospeak  of  innumerable 
other  "  Licder,"  small  in  form,  but  cfisclosing  the  infinite 
perspective  of  lyrical  pathos,  and  unsurpassable  io  the  con- 
genial rendering  of  the  poet's  sentiments.  It  is  true  that 
Schumann  did  not  invent  or  even  advance  the  artistic 
form  of  the  song.  Tliis  form  indeed  occurs  with  its  essen- 
tial variations  in  Beethoven  himself,  and  was  after  him 
filled  with  the  inexhaustible  beauties  of  Si^huburt's  melodi- 
ousoesB.  But  Beethoven's  broad  dramatic  cooceptions 
were  _always  to  some  extent  embarrassed  by  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  song,  and  in  Schubert  we  miss  soinetimea  that 
careful  entering  into  the  minutest  intentions  of  the  poet 
which  flight  be  considered  as  the  prominent  feature  of  the 
latest  phase  of  music.  Besides,  both  these  "reat  compos- 
ers were  extremely  limited  as  to  the  poetical  materials  at 
their  disposal,  'ibe  artistic  song  in  German  literature 
dates  only  from  Goethe,  and  his  ncqiiaintance  with  Her- 
'der's  researches  in  internaiional  popular  poetry.  Goethe 
remained  the  only  valuable  resort  of  Beethoven's,  and  for 
a  long  time  also  of  ficliuburt's  lyrical  muse.  The  latter 
■master  only  recognized  the  rising  stars  of  Hvine  and  Riick- 
ert.  Schumann's  position  in  this  respect  was  much  more 
favored  by  Ibrlnne.  He  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  literary 
movement  of  his  time,  and  was  prepared  both  bv  his  genius 
■nd  by  education  to  recast  the  newly  acquired  treasures 
■of  poetry  in  the  mould  of  his  own  art.  The  progress  there- 
fore marked  by  bis  songs  was  achieved  by  poetical  rather 
than  by  musical  means,  another  proof  of  the  organic  and 
indivisible  connection  of  the  two  sister  arts. 

The  duration  of  our  composer's  song-time  was  compara- 
tively short.     The  greater  pskn  of  bis  "  Lieder  "  was  writ- 


ten in  IS40,  a  year  which  at  the  same  time  was  the  most 
eventful  in  his  quiet  life.  The  rest  of  the  working  time 
allotted  to  him  —  for  he  did  work  to  the  last  incessantly  — 
was  given  up  to  the  greater  forms  of  vocal  and  instrumen- 
tal music,  as  the  oratorio  symphony,  and  the  various  kinds 
of  chamber  music.  This  third  period  might  be  briefly 
characterised  as  the  return  lo  form.  We  have  mentioned 
the  Btroog  aversion  which  Schumann  at  first  felt  for  the 
serious  study  of  the  technical  basis  of  his  arL  The  con- 
tempt ai'aiast  the  established  rules  as  witnessed  in  his  juvo- 
nile  works,  although  to  a  great  extent  arising  from  the  bold- 
ness of  aspiring  genius,  was  also  partly  due  to  liis  actual 
want  of  fundamental  knowledj^e,  and  this  neglect  could  not 
but  result  in  a  strong  reaction  as  the  composer  reached  the 
age  of  artistic  discretion.  He  now  became  a  fervent' advo- 
cate of  the  necessity  and  venerableness  of  established  rules, 
and  conscientiously  removed  the  traces  of  his  youthful  ec- 
centricities from  revised  editions  of  his  earlier  works.  It 
is  also  from  this  point  of  view  that  we  must  judge  tbe  ob- 
jections raised  by  him  against  tiie  gigantic  attempts  at  revo- 
lutionizing and  reconstructing  musical  art  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, which  have  mode  the  name  of  Richard  Wagner  tbe 
symbol  of  hope  for  the  rising  generation.  Or  was  it  per- 
haps the  insUnctive  aversion  ol  the  fiuling  against  the  sac- 
cessful  man,  which  in  this  one  instance  overcame  the  usual 
generosity  of  Schumaon's  nature,  and  made  his  own  wai^ 
cry  of  "  Poetry  in  music  "  sound  harsh  and  dreadful  from 
bis  rival's  lips  ? 

The  works  ol  Schumann's  third  period  are  numerous, 
and  comprise  almost  all  the  forms  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  not  always  treated  with  equal  success,  but  always 
full  of  beauty,  and  of  that  strong  touch  of  individuality 
which  forms  a  prominent  feature  of  our  composer's  geniua. 
We  count  amongst  these  four  symphonies  with  the  frag- 
ments of  a  fifth,  two  so-called  profane  oratorios,  the 
"  Peri,"  after  Moore's  well-known  poem  from  "  Lalla 
Rookh,"  and  the  "  Pilgrimage  of  the  Kose,"  both  full  <rf 
lyrical  and  fantastic  beauties  of  the  first  order,  but  lag- 
ging occasionally  through  an  evident  want  of  dramatic  con- 
centration, combined  with  a  tendency  towards  painting  in 
detail.  The  same  want  of  the  broad  conception  of  a 
dramatic  poet  proved  absolutely  fatal  to  our  composer's 
only  opera,  "  Genevieve,"  which  notwithstanding  tlie  re- 
deeming charms  of  numerous  beautiful  passages,  has  never 
been  able  to  move  the  hearts  of  the  hearers  with  the  irrft- 
sistible  Ibrcb  of  dramatic  action. 

It  is  also  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  two  representative 
heroes  of  modern  thought  and  doubt,  "Manfred'  and 
"  Faust,'  have  been  favorite  subjects  of  Schumann's  muse. 
The  spark  of  "  Wellschinerz  "  (as  the  Germans  call  the 
spirit  of  deepest  despondency  and  fierce  defiance,  resulting 
from  the  wisdom  of  our  latter  days)  In  Byron's  poem,  was 
sufficient  to  kindle  tbe  connenial  flame  in  the  composer's 
boBom,  and  inspire  him  with  conceptions  never  surpassed 
in  depth  of  pathos,  and  bitterness  of  self- torturing  passion. 
The  setting,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  epilogue  in  heaven 
of  Goethe's  "-Faust"  displays  the  reat  afterlife's  battle  ot 
which  tbe  longing  soul  dreams  in  its  purest  aspirations, 
and  ranks  wiui  its  deep  chiaroscuro  of  mystical  ecstasy 
amongst  tbe  highest  efibrts  which  our  art  baa  ever  been 
capable  of. 

It  would  be  exceeding  the  limits  of  our  space  and  also 
of  the  oriifinnl  plan  of  this  essay,  merely  to  hint  at  the 
numerous  interesting  points  of  discussion  suggested  by  the 
latter  part  of  Schumann's  career.  Our  purpose  was 
chiefly  to  show  the  true  character  of  the  |)r0"re3sive  side 
of  our  composer's  activity,  falsely  connected  with  Bee- 
thoven's latest  works,  with  which  in  reality  it  shows  only 
a  slight  affinity,  This  revolutionary  spirit  was  on  the 
contrary,  to  repeat  it  again,  disavowed  by  the  work  of 
Schumann's  riper  years.  Considering  him  merely  as  a 
reformer  of  muak  on  a.  poetical  basis,  as  his  quand  mlm* 
admirers  are  but  too  inclined  to  do,  we  should  have  to  call 
his  career  a  decided  failure,  if  it  did  not  seen  altogether 
ungrateful  to  mention  such  a  word  in  connection  with  a 
man  wbo  has  given  us  the  "  Carnival,"  tbe  Songs,  "  Faust," 
and  the  Symphony  in  C. 
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TEA.  AS  A  CAUSE  OF  NATIONAL  DEMORALIZATION. 


y/o  have  only  a  little  t^pnce  lell  to  say  a  fow  wonls 
about  our  compoeer'B  thnracter,  and  tbe  eventl  which 
form  ihB  iMianty  materials  for  his  bioiFraphy. 

Eveo  in  the  buoyancy  of  youthful  enthnsiasm,  Schu- 
was  iliit'       ■  '  -  ■  '  ■■     ' 

iog  attentively  to  what  was  going 
him  tdke  an  active  part  in  the  com 
iag  silence  became  proverbial  aiitong  hia  friends.  Once,  it 
is  lold,  he  entered  a  lady's  drawing-room,  smiled  in  his 
placid  way  at  the  company  present,  and  opening  the  piano, 
played  a  lew  chorda,  after  wliich  he  madu  his  exit,  smiling 
■gain,  but  without  having  spoken  a  eiugle  syllable.  Only 
oa  rare  occasions,  and  amongst  very  intimate  friends,  an 
iDteresling  topic  would  induce  him  ,to  give  full  attcrance 
to  bis  opinions.     The  characteristic  feature  oF  his  psr^ona! 

times  amounting  to  actual  shyness.  Schumann  himself 
was  conscious  of  this  fact,  and  has  described  his  social 
accomplishments  with  the  almoct  exaggerated  modesty 
characterizing  also  his  numerous  sayings  about  his  own 
art  "  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you  here,"  he  writes  to 
Zuccalmagiio.  "  In  me,  however,  you  must  not  expect  to 
find  much.  I  scarcely  ever  speak  except  in  the  evening, 
•nd  most  while  playing  the  piano." 

The  professional  career  of  our  hero  may  he  summed  up 
in  the  tctwest  words.  AEler  editing  bia  musical  Journal  for 
Dearly  ten  yeara,  he  went  to  Dresden  with  no  particular 
^sition  except  that  of  conductor  of  a  singing  academy, 
rrom  there  he  was  called  to  Duseeldorf,  in  order  to  lead 
the' concerts  of  the  celebrated  musical  institute  at  that 
city.  His  official  duties,  however,  proved  soon  too  much 
for  his  declining  health,  and  after  a  few  years  he  dropped 
the  6dfon  forever,  without  great  loss  to  art  or  to  himself, 
nature  having  refjaed  him  the  most  essential  qualities  of  a 
oondactor.  Tbe  monotony  of  hia  daily  life  was  occasionally 
inUrrupted  by  artistic  lours,  amongst  which  those  to 
Bussia  anil  Holland  were  the  most  successful.  On  both 
occasions  he  was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  the  celebrated 

C'rtnigie,  Clara  Schumann,  so  well  known  as  the  spirited 
terpretcr  of  her  husband's  inspirations,  both  on  the  Con- 
tiaent  and  in  England.  Tbe  union  with  her  vas.tbe 
source  of  deepi^st  bapptness  to  our  composer.  Won  after 
many  th>uble»,  and  against  the  obstinate  resistance  of  her 
father,  Fricdrich  Wieck,  she  remained  Schumann's  truest 
friend  and   helpmate,  affianced   to  him   not  only  by  the 

ner  of  love,  but  also  by  ttfe  elective  bonds  of  genius, 
as  aetdom  been  the  happy  lot  of  an  artist  to  see  bis 
most  intimate  feelings  and  Hspirations  so  perfectly  under- 
stood, nay,  even  interpreted  to  the  world,  by  the  mother  of 
his  chUdrcQ.  But  even  this  faithful  companion  could  not 
ward  oS'  from  our  composer  the  doom  hanging  over  his 
head.  As  early  as  1839.  Schumann's  friends  were,  fright- 
ened by  a  state  of  morbidni'ss  in  his  feelings,  which,  in- 
creased by  the  sudden  news  of  a  near  relation's  death,  at 
last  led  to  an  attack  of  what  seems  to  have  been  very  like 
actual  madness.  He  himself  speaks  in  hii  diary  of  "the 
dreadful  night  of  the  1 7th  October,"  and  a  clue  to  this 
nysterioas  expression  we  may  see  in  the  circumstance  that 
be  immfdiatt'ly  changed  the  fourth  story  in  whii-h  he  was 
hving  at  the  time  for  a  lower  one,  and  never  afterwards 
could  be  induced  to  take  up  his  quarters  in  tbe  upper  part 
of  a  house.  From  that  time  the  foreshadowed  idea  of  his 
&te  seems  never  to  have  been  absent  tram  his  mind,  show- 
ing itself  in  an  unaccountable  horror  of  anything  i-on- 
secEed  witli  madness.  So  when  the  position  at  Diisscldorf 
ii  first  offered  to  him,  he  writes  to  Hillcr  for  Information, 
as  though  on  a  point  of  vital  importance  :  "  I  was  looking 
tiie  other  day  in  an  old  geographical  book  for  information 
about  Diisscldorf,  and  there  I  found  mentioned,  amongst 
the  curiosities,  three  nunneries  and  one  lunatic  asylum. 
Against  the  former  I  have  not  the  slightest  objection,  but 
about  the  latter  it  was  very  unpleasant  to  me  to  read." 

1  will  not  trouble  the  reader  with  a  detailed  account  of 
the  prailual  progress  of  the  terrible  fate  which  was  to  ex- 
tinguish the  bright  flame  of  Schumann's  genius.  The  fol- 
kming  passage  trom  a  letter  may  suffice  to   indicate  the 


which  contributed  to  hasten  the  catastrophe. 
It  shows  at  the  same  time  bow,  even  in  the  wildest  fli^bt* 
of  hid  troubled  imagination,  the  absorbing  interest  ot  bis 
mind  remained  his  art.  The  letter  from  which  we  quote 
is  addressed  to  Hiller,  and  dated  — 

"  Dusbklhobf,  April  33,  1853. 
"Yesterday  wo  have  been  rappinj;  tables  for  the  first  time- 
It  is  a  wonderful  power.  Fancy,  I  aski^d  it  about  Che  rhythtn 
of  the  two  flr*i  bars  of  the  Symphony  in  C  minor.  At  first  it 
refused  lo  answer;  but  at  last  it  began.  •J/«^/>IJ|  hut 
very  slowly.  When  I  told  it. '  But  this  is  much  too  slow,  my 
dear  lalile,  it  be);an  at  once  heating'  the  right  lime.  I  also  asked 
if  it  could  tell  me  ihe  number  I  was  thinkinp  of,  and  it  an- 
swereil  correelly, '  Three.'  We  were  all  of  us  in  otter  amaze- 
ment, and  felt  anrrounded  with  miracles.  Enough,  I  was  to- 
day roo  full  of  what  I  had  seen  not  lo  speak  of  it,*' 

According  to  a  tradilinn.  Beethoven,  when  asked  about 
the  poetic  meaning  of  the  mentioned  motive  of  his  fifth 
symphony  answered :  "  So  klopft  das  Schicksal  an  die 
Pforte"  ("It  is  thus  that  desUny  knocks  at  the  gate"), 
For  Schumann  .these  words  proved  to  contain  a  prophetic 
warning.  Not  quite  a  year  after  the  date  of  this  letter  he 
tried  to  drown  the  horrors  of  his  approaching  madness  in 
the  Rhine,  and  on  the  20th  of  July,  1366,  be  died  in  the 
asylum  at  Endenicb,  near  Bonn,  in  tbe  cemetery  of  which 
town  he  lies  buried. 


BY  MATTHEW  BROWKB. 


itic  in  the  Lancet  has  recently  raised  soma 
controversy  by  attacking  the  extensive  use  of  tea  as  a 
drink  —  or  should  I  say  as  a  beverage  V  —  among  the  poor 
and  the  comparatively  poor.  Critics  and  journalists  found 
this  earnest  doctor  guilty  of  gross  exaggeration  ;  but  per- 
haps few  of  them  know  how  serious  a  case  may  be  made 
out,  and  has  been  over  and  over  again  made  out,  on  hia 
side  of  the  question.  I  have  long  been  of  opinion  that  the 
teetowllors  who  agitata  (or  what  they  call  the  Pcrmis.sive 
Prohibitory  Bill,  have  taken  up  a  lesser  evil  and  left  the 
larger  one  untouched.  Many  people  drink  wine,  beer,  and 
spirits ;  hut  after  all,  downright  drunkards  are  few.  On  the 
other  hand,  tbe  "cups  that  cheer  but  not  inebriate  "  are 
found  in  every  home  from  Ihe  highest  to  the  lowest,  and  the 
simple  fact  that  these  cups  do  nol  inebriate  makes  themgo 
unsuspected.  Even  the  clergy  drink  tea.  Innocent  girls 
drink  tea.  You  may  drink  it  any  hour  of  the  daylt  you 
like,  and  no  legislator  thinks  of  interfering  with  your  free- 
dom of  action.  Surely  the  question  of  the  real  effects  of 
BO  general  a  beverage  not  only  on  the  health  but  on  the 
morals  of  the  community  is  a  very  serious  one.  The  bad 
effects  of  alcohol  in  excess  are  patent  to  the  crudest  ob- 
server. Tlie  red  nose  of  the  drunkard  is  a  beacon-light  to 
warn  others ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  appearance  of  the 
habitual  tea-drinker  to  dislinguish  him  from  the  rest 
Tea  may  be  undermining  a  man's  constitution  or  his  mor- 
als and  yet  no  nign  of  it  shall  appear  in  bis  face.  .If  tea 
have  the  evil  effects  which  are  predicted  of  its  use,  all  the 
argumen'ts  which  the  teetotaller  advances  in  favor  of  inter- 
fering with  the  liberty  of  the  "moderate  drinker"  of 
alcohol  apply  to  the  moderate  use  of  tea.  If  the  moderate 
drinker  tlemnnds  to  be  let  alone  on  Ihe  ground  tbat  bis 
conduct  can  injure  no  one  but  himself,  the  friends  of  Sir 
Wilfrid  [.awson  reply :  ■'  Yes,  it  can ;  you  help  indirecily 
to  increase  the  criminal  and  pauper  population,  and  if  yon 
are  a  father  you  transmit  to  posterity  the  consequences  of 
tbe  diseased  brain  which  we  contend  even  a  moileraie  use 
of  alcohol  produces."  Now,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  tea  is 
as  injurious  as  alcohol,  though  in  a  way  not  quite  so  obvi- 
ous, every  syllable  of  this  is  in  point;  and  the  atlentiim  of 
the  legislature  should  immediately  be  called  to  «o  iiupor- 

Uur  teetotal  friends  have  many  of  them  relied  a  good 
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deal  upon  an  argument  which  I  have  repeatedly  aeen  in 
the  writing  of  their  most  ardent  advocates,  "  Where," 
^ys  „*..  '"Tt«r  now  before  me,  "  where  is  the  Distillery  of 
"    '  "  ■■     There  ie  much  force  in  the  argument ;  indeed,  it 


God?  " 


u  a  circular,  revolving  razor,  and  we  may  with  equal  re»- 
erence  and  equal  pertinence  inquire,  "  Where  is  the  Tea- 
pot of  God  'I ''  The  advocates  of  the  use  of  tea  can  never 
MiBwer  this  queatioD,  whether  they  are  moderate  drinkers 
or  not.  Nor  is  this  the  only  particular  in  which  the  two 
cases  are  on  all  fours.  Physiologists  havelong  been  wholly 
M  sea  as  to  the  precise  action  of  alcohol  on  the  human 
system.  Now  they  are  equally  up  the  country  as  to  that 
of  tea.  Some  have  said,  and  I  believe  most  men  of  science 
still  say,  that  the  use  of  tea  arrests  waste  in  the  body ;  but 
the  ((uestion  is  etill  undecided  ;  aad  till  wo  know  more 
definitely  what  ia  the  smcific  action  of  theine,  caffeine, 
etc.,  it  may  be  contended  we  should  at  least  suspend  our 
use  of  the  infusions  io  which  these  essential  principles 
occur. 

I  have  already  suggested  that  the  evil  effects  of  tea- 
drinking  may  be  as  great  as  the  evil  effects  of  dram-drink- 
ing, though  not  so  obvious.  As  far  as  the  pAj/Jioue  is  con- 
cerned, ]  shall  for  the  present  content  myeeltwuh  quoting 
the  powerful  testimony  of  Dr.  Trotter,  a  celebrated  physi- 
cian of  Bath,  who  wiM  in  great  repute  early  in  the  present 
century,  a  man  of  largo  practice,  acute  observation,  and 
high  moral  and  religious  feeling.  He  writes  as  follows :  — 
"  The  use  of  Tea  in  this  country,  as  an  article  of  diet, 
comes  under  this  evil  head.  The  consumption  of  the 
Chinese  plant  is  enormous  throughout  the  United  King- 
dom ;  It  IS  a  beverage  well  suited  to  the  taste  of  an  indo- 
lent and  voluptuous  age.  But  however  agreeable  may  be 
its  immediate  flavor,  the  ultimat*  effects  are  debility  and 
nervous  diseases.  There  may  be  conditions  of  health  in- 
deed where  tea  can  do  no  harm,  such  as  in  the  strong  and 
athletic ;  but  it  is  particularly  hurtful  to  the  female  consti- 
tution ;  to  all  persons  who  possess  the  hereditary'  predis- 
position to  dyspepsia,  and  afi  the  diseases  with  which  it  is 
associated  [  to  gout,  and  to  those  who  are  naturally  weak- 
nerved. 

"  Fine  tea,  where  the  narcotic  quality  seems  to  be  con- 
centrated, when  taken  in  a  strong  infusion,  by  persons  not 
accustomed  to  it,  excites  nausea  and  vomiting,  tremors, 
cold  sweats,  vertigo,  dimness  of  sight,  and  confusion  of 
thought.  But  I  have  known  a  number  of  men  and  women 
subject  to  nervous  complaints,  who  could  not  use  tea  in 
any  form  without  feeling  a  sudden  increase  of  all  their  un- 
pleasant symptomn,  particularly  acidity  of  stomach,  vertigo, 
ud  weakness  of  sight. 

"Though  fond  of  tea  myself,  I  have  sometimes  been 
obliged  to  leave  it  off,  by  suspecting  that  it  added  to  my 
natural  shortness  of  vision.  As  the  use  of  this  article  in 
diet  extends,  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  community  and 
the  laboring  poor,  it  must  do  the  more  harm.  A  man  or 
woman  who  has  to  go  through  much  toil  or  hardship,  has 
need  of  substantial  nourishment ;  but  that  is  not  to  be  ob- 
tained from  an  iolusion  of  tea.  And  if  the  humble  returns 
of  their  industry  are  expended  on  this  leaf,  what  remains 
for  the  purchase  of  food  belter  adapted  to  labor  ?  In  this 
case  tea  comes  to  be  hurtful,  not  only  from  its  own  nar- 
'>*''i<^  quality,  but  that  quality  will  act  with  double  force  in 
ft  body  weakened  from  other  causes.     This  certainly  is  one 
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n  for  the  increased 
us,  bilious,  spasmodic,  and  stomach  complaints,  ap- 
pearing among  the  lower  ranks  of  life.  This  fact  has  long 
been  confirmed  to  me  in  different  countries,  and  among 
persons  varying  much  in  their  employments.  I  have 
lately  met  with  many  severe  and  obstinate  cases  among 
poor  tradesmen  and  laborers,  where  it  was  plain  they  origi- 
nated from  this  cause.  I  also  think  that  the  use  of  lea 
often  paves  the  way  to  habitual  dram-drinking  among  this 
class  of  society,  more  than  among  the  better  orders.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  finer  the  tea  it  conuins  more 
of  the  pernicious  quality. 

■'  The  nervous  ailments  of  female  constitutions,  which 
are  often  induced  and  aggravated  by  tea-drinking,  in  ad- 
vanced age  are  apt  to  terminate  in  palsy.     And  from  a 


torpor  of  the  absorbent  system  of  vessels,  they 
also  very  frequently  terminate  in  general  dropsy.  Coffen 
possesses  the  narcotic  principle,  but  in  a  lesser  degree 
than  tea;  the  same  diseases  follow  its  use." 

To  this  powerful  ^'Jce  yujfi^aliifs,  and  on  the  patholog- 
ical portion  of  the  subject,  I  shall  at  present  idd  nothing ; 
for  I  must  pass  on  to  the  far  more  important  question  of 
the  infinence  of  tea  on  morality  and  religion.  Its  tendency 
•  to  produce  Scepticism  and  Infidelity  fa,  however,  too  large 
a  topic  for  the  present  occasion,  though  1  only  defer  it.  Let 
us  turn  to  the  question  of  Morals. 

The  vices  with  which  drunkenness  connects  itself  are 
patent  to  the  dullest.  Is  there  any  reason  to  suspect  that 
Tea  and  Coffee  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  less  glaring  forms 
of  social  depravation  ? 

Mr.  Mil!  in  his  Inaugural  Discourse  at  St.  Andrews  dis- 
closed his  share  of  the  feeling  which  has  long  been  creep- 
ing over  the  consciousness  of  the  best  men  and  women  le 
England,  that  the  standard  of  commercial  honor  has  been 
rapidly  lowering  itself  of  late  years.  And,  still  mora 
distinctly  and  emphatically.  Miss  Frances  Power  Cobbe, 
in  an  article  (in  the  Fortnightly  Revittri)  upon  Progress, 
admitted,  as  she  could  not  but  admit,  that  in  this  respect 
we  bad  gone  back  in  the  most  portentous  manner.  Otner* 
have  lamented,  with  bitterness,  that  "  an  Englishman's 
word  "  is  no  longer  what  it  was  in  the  olden  days.  Now, 
we  must  remember  that  diose  were  the  days  when  men 
drank  two,  three,  four,  even  five  bottles  of  port  at  a  siding, 
and  were  not  content  with  that.  "  Did  you  drink  those 
three  bottles  of  port  without  assistance  'I  "  said  a  friend  to 
a  gentleman  who  hud  dined,  "  No,"  said  the  gentleraan, 
"  f  had  the  assistance  of  a  bottle  of  madeira."  And  the 
case  was  typical.  But,  in  those  times,  tea  was  an  expensive 
drink,  and  only  just  beginning  to  work  its  way  insidiously 
downwards  among  the  middle  class  and  the  poor. 

And  let  us  not  fail  to  notice  who  it  was  that  first  to(A 
eagerly  to  tea.  It  was  the  weaker,  less  conscientious,  or 
at  least,  less  straightforward  sex.  Women  are  not,  as  a 
class,  prone  to  the  faults  which  make  open  criminals ;  they 
are  as  correct  as  teetotallers.  But  is  woman  honestV  Kot 
so;  — 

"  Her  mode  oF  canilor  is  deceit, 

And  what  she  thinks  from  wliat  she'll  say  — 
Although  I'll  never  call  her  cheat —  ' 

(Bnt   'lat  is  only  the  poet's  gallantry)  — 

Lies  far  as  Scotland  fi'um  Cathay  1 " 

Under  the  fostering  care  of  the  female  sex,  tea  p 
into  universal  use  as  a  beverage,  and  what  have  wo  nad  in 
its  train  ?  Coramereial  fraud  in  a  hundred  thousand  hideous 
forms.  There  is  not  a  corner  of  our  life  in  which  we  are 
safe.  Kngland,  considered  as  a  mart,  is  one  vast  gsmbling 
hell.     From  the  rotten   banks  and  rotten   insurance  com- 

fianies,  down  Co  rotten  ships,  it  is  all  the  same  story-  I 
orbear  hera  to  enlarge  further.  But  to  what  are  we  to 
attribute  these  changes  ?  Some  secret,  subtle,  unheeded, 
but  most  potent  relaxing  influence  has  been  at  work  for 
half  a  century,  weakening  the  moral  fibre  of  the  nation. 
And  what  is  it?  To  change  the  metaphor,  let  us  ask. 
Where  is  English  honesty  'I  And  I  answer,  Drowned  in 
the  Tea-pot.  Tea  has  done  it.  Nut,  indeed  (to  parody 
our  three-bottle  ancestors),  without  assistance  —  it  has  had 
the  assistance  of  cofi'ee,  and  even  of  cocoa  (ginger-beer  I 
omit  for  the  present^.  It  remuns  to  consider,  however, 
briefly  the  manner  in  which  tea  has  exercised  this  de- 
moralising influence. 

The  teetotallers  have  often  insisted  upon  what  the  ma- 
jority of  physiologists  and  physicians  have  denied,  nxmely, 
the  injurious  reaction  which  follows  upon  the  use  of  alcohol. 
But  they  have  apparently  not  considered  what  is  the  first 
and  second  action  of  tea.  We  know  that  Shakespeare 
makes  Ctesar  express  a  profound  distrust  of  Cassias  on  the 
ground  that  he  did  not  sleep  much ;  and  some  of  the  worst 
and  most  treacherous  men  that  ever  lived.  Napoleon,  for 
example,  have  slept  but  little.  Now  let  us  appiv  this: 
What  is  the  immediate  effect  of  Tea  ?    To  cause  wakeful- 
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DMi.  How  do  wo  describe  an  Aniericaa  ?  By  the  word, 
Wide~kwak,e.  And  where  do  woodtn  nulmega  come  Trom  Y 
America.  Who  "repudJnleB"  debts?  Amorica.  And 
where  was  a  prohibitory  liquor  Ian  Arst  uslablisbud  'I  In 
America.     These  are  pregnant  facts. 

The  iDJudicious  use  of  alcohol  ofteu  leads  to  aets  ol'  vio- 
lence, but  it  does  not  stiaiuUte  the  instinct;!  of  craft.  It 
makes  people  siog  "  Auld  lang  syne,"  or  "  He's  a  jolly 
gpod  fellow;"  it  makes  them  Uu^h,  or  try,  or  jump  about, 
or  fall  down  flat,  or  embrace  each  other,  or  gncar  eternal 
friendship  or  eternal  enmity,  or  ^ive  each  other  black 
«yes ;  it  even  makes  men  beat  their  wives.  It  never 
makes  men  sly.  A  man  far  gone  in  Urink  never  forger  a. 
check.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  drunken  detective  in 
the  police  force.  But  watcb  the  eflect  of  tea.  You  never 
find  people  sing  "  Auld  lang  syne  "  over  their  tea,  nor  do 
they  fight  over  it.  All  is  calm  and  peaceful  on  the  aurfaee. 
But  underneath  1  1  never  drink  tea  without  feeling  as  if  I 
■hould  like  to  over-reach  somebody  directly.  1  feel  as  if  it 
would  do  me  good  to  go  in  for  a  competitive  examination 
on  the  spot.  I  invent  wooden  nutmegs  and  dummy  ship- 
bolts.  I  think  of  abstruse  conundrums.  1  long  to  start 
bubble  companies  and  force  trade-marks.  In  a  short  time' 
I  experience  a  general  relaxation  of  fibre.  I  find  I  have 
no  physical  courage,  no  patriotism,  no  love  of  man  as  man, 
DO  motto  but  caveat  enipior,  or,  the  devil  take  the  hindmost. 
I  am  convinced  that  there  is  more  short  weight  given  by 
tea-drinking  shopkeepers  than  by  tipsy  ones.  All  this 
seems  to  agree  with  the  alleged  effect  of  tea  upon  the 
animal  economy  in  arresting  waste.  As  it  makes  you  want 
to  ke«p  all  you  get,  it  is  natural  that  it  should  make  you 
want  to  get  all  you  can. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  pathologists,  psychologists, 
reformers,  and  legislators  to  this  great  question.  While  we 
have  been  turninr;  our  eyes  upon  the  more  obvious  and 
vulgar  evils  attendant  upon  the  free  use  of  alcohol,  we  have 
been  overlooking  the  insidious  action  of  a  bland  and 
peaceful  liquid  ^ieh  has  been  sapping  the  foundations  of 
manhood  aud  honesty.  Alcohol  sends  a  few  Co  jail  or  to 
the  madhouse.  But  'Tea  acte  through  the  nervous  system 
on  the  conscience  and  turns  us  into  a  nation  of  ancaks. 
Let  us,  then,  take  instant  action.  It  would  be  difficult,  at 
present,  to  prohibit  entirely  the  sale  of  tea,  but  pray  do 
what  you  can  I  You  do  not  hesitate  to  pick  my  pocket  in 
order  to  educate  somebody  else's  child.  Why  should  you 
hesitate  to  rob  me  of  either  money  or  pleasure  in  order  to 
prevent  the  relaxation  of  other  people's  moral  fibre  by  the 
OM  of  tea  I  1  say,  let  the  whole  lea  trade  be  placed  under 
instant  legislative  checks.  Set  up  visitors  to  go  from  door 
to  door,  as  your  School  Board  iniiuisitors  do,  and  let  them 
inquire  into  tbe  quantity  of  tea  drunk  in  every  household, 
whether  black  or  mixed,  and  the  strength  of  the  infuaion. 
Let  every  tea-dealer  keep  a  register  of  his  customers,  and 
if  upon  a  monthly  or  quarterly  average  it  is  found  that  his 
sales  go  beyond  a  quarter  of  a  pound  a  year  tor  each  adult, 
fine  him.  or  nail  hia  ear  to  tbe  door,  or  something  of  that 
sort.  Perhaps  the  recent  reaction  in  fiivor  of  severity 
would  even  support  you  in  applying  the  cat  in  such  cases. 
All  the  favor  I  ask  is  that  as  soon  as  ever  any  parliamentary 
rival  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  has  made  up  his  mind  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  carry  out  these  objects,  he  will  oblige  me  with 
a  private  intimation,  so  that  I  may  take  care  of  myself  (I 
uu  fond  of  tea)  by  laying  in  a  stock  that  will  Isiat  out  my 
natural  life,  or  (since  tea  deteriorates  by  keeping)  tliat  I 
may  have  time  to  import  and  cultivate  the  tea-plant  itself. 
If  snch  conduct  as  this  on  the  part  of  tbe  introducer  of  such 
a  bin  seem  a  littie  at  variance  with  principle,  it  will  at 
least  be  admitted  that  it  is  in  harmony  with  that  spirit  of 
enlightened  compromise  which  distinguishes  our  age. 
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TifB  courtesies  of  letter-writing  in  the  var 
of   Europe    differ    almost   as    much    as   their   languages. 
fioffbn   it  WM   who  first  said  that  the  style  is  the  man. 


He  might  have  added  that  Che  style  proclaimed  tbe  nation. 
Perhaps  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe  the  English  are  the 
stiffest  and  most  formal  in  their  correspondence,  more 
especially  with  those  to  whom  they  are  personally  unknown, 
and  who  are  their  inferiors  in  rank  or  social  position.  If  a 
gentleman  or  lady,  when  absent  from  home,  has  occasion  to 
write  a  letter  of  instructions  to  a  male  or  female  servant, 
the  style  is  studiously  dry  and  laconic  as  a  telegram;  and 
contains  no  word  of  compliment  or  courteav.  When  Jones 
writes  to  Brown,  whom  he  has  never  Been,be  addresses  him 
as  "  Sir,"  and  subscribes  himself  "  Your  obedient  humble 
servant ; "  though  he  is  neither  obedient  nor  humble,  and 
would  be  offended  if  yon  really  considered  him  to  be  so. 
When  Brown  writes  to  Robinson,  with  whom  he  is  on  more 
or  less  friendly  terms,  the  word  "  Sir"  is  too  stiff'  for  inti- 
macy, and  he  addresses  him  as  ''  Dear  sir,"  or  "My  dear 
sir,"  or  "Dear  Robinson,"  or  "My  dear  Robinson;"  and 
Bubacribes  himself  "  Yours  very  truly,"  or  "  Yours  very 
sincerely,"  or  "  Yours  lailli Cully,"  or  "  Yours  very  faith- 
fully." When  love-letters  are  in  question  the  style  warms, 
and  the  "  dears,"  and  the  "darlings,"  and  the  "devoted- 
lies,"  and  the  "  afl'eclionntelies,"  come  into  play.  With 
these  I  shall  cot  presume  to  meddle.  They  are  of  the  ten- 
der follies  of  the  best  period  of  human  life,  and  not  to  be 
turned  into  ridicule  either  by  the  hard  head  or  the  hard 
heart,  unless  in  a  law  court  in  a  caae  of  breach  of  promise. 
It  is  with  the  OTilinary  style  of  address  only  that  1  presume 
to  treat,  than  which  nothing  more  formal  and  unmeaning 
can  well  be  imagined.  Take  for  instance  tbe  title  of 
esquire,  which  means  a  shield- bearer.  There  are  no  shields 
in  our  days  excepC  in  the  theatres,  consequently,  there  are 
no  shield-bearers.  The  title,  even  when  it  was  a  reality, 
and  signified  a  true  thing,  meant  no  more  than  a  neophyte 
in  the  profession  of  arms,  and  a  servant  to  a  superior,  who 
was  called  a  chevalier,  a  knight,  a  rider,  or  a  horseman. 
Everybody  with  a  decent  coat  upon  his  back  among  tbe 
Anglo-Saxon,  or  more  properly  the  Oelto-Saxon  races  in 
Great  Britain  and  America,  considers  himself  entitled  to 
be  called  a  shield -bearer,  and  should  the  highly  respecta- 
ble John  Brown  (esquire)  be  addressed  as  Mr.  John  Brown, 
he  comes  to  the  conclusion  before  he  opens  the  peccant 
epistle  that  it  was  either  dispatched  by  somebody  who 
meant  to  insult  him,  or  by  a  plaguy  attorney  dunning  him 
for  a  debt. 

In  this  respect  the  French  are  more  sensible.  They 
have  no  esquires  at  all,  and  Monsieur  is  as  high  a  title  as 
they  usually  bestow.  The  eldest  son  of  the  old  kings  of 
the  Bourbon  line  was  Monsieur  par  excellence  —  tlie  Mon- 
sieur who  took  precedence  over  all  other  Messieurs  whatso- 
ever. 'I'hey  have,  however,  a  far  greater  variety  of  episto- 
lary phraseology  than  the  English,  and  subscribe  their 
letters  after  a  fashion  which  to  an  Englishman  seems  re- 
markably roundabout,  cumbrous,  and  afl'ected.  If  they 
begin  with  tlie  "Dear  air" — "Cher  monsieur"  —  they 
end  with  the  lumbering  phrase,  "  Itecevez,  monsieur,  I'as- 
surance  de  la  haute  consideration  avec  laquelle  j'ai  I'hon- 
neur  d'etre  votre  trfes  humble  et  trfes  ob^issant  serviteur." 
"  Receive,  aJr,  the  assurance  of  the  high  consideration  with 
whiclj  1  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  very  obedient  humble 
servant."  The  term  ofhuman  life  ought  to  extend  to  at 
least  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  if  people  who  write  many 
letters  are  to  append  such  perorations  as  this,  or  others 
enually -wire-drawn,  which  the  French  delight  to  employ. 
The  Germans  are  even  more  punctilious,  and  it  requires 
long  study,  of  their  language  and  long  acquaintance  with 
the  people  to  be  able  to  decide  whether  a  man  is  simply  to 
be  called  "  Mein  Herr  "  (sir)  or  "  Hoch-geboren  er  Herr" 
(high-born  sir),  or  "  Hoch  und  wohl  geboren  er  Herr" 
(biiih  and  well-born  sir),  or  "  Edel-gehoren  er  Herr " 
(nooly-born  sir),  or  "  Hoch  wohl  und  Edel-geboren  er 
Herr"  (high,  well,  and  nobly-born  sir),  or,  worst  at 
best  of  all,  "  Durcb  laucbligste"  (most  serene).  And  as 
in  English  parlance  the  strictly  grammatical  and  poetical 
"thou,"  the  proper  pronoun  to  m  employed  when  address- 
I  in^r  a  single  individual,  has  been  superseded  by  the  plural 
"you,"  which  means  several  individuals,  so  in  German  tbe 
"  thou  "  and  the  "  you  "  have  both  been  superseded,  and  a 
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Bingla  person  is  dcBignated  "  they,"  as  in  the  phrase  "  Wie 
beGoden  aie  siuh?  "  How  do  they  find  themselTes  7  " 
inatead  of  "How  do  you  do?"  The  courteous  Italians 
designate  every  equal  and  superior  as  "  Your  grace  "  or 
"  Your  excellency,"  and  speak  to  every  one  as  "  she  "  or 
"  her."  "  I  will  visit  you,"  is  rendered  "  I  will  visit  her," 
the  feminine  pronoun  doin^  duty  for  the  feminine  nouns, 
Grace  and  Kieellency,  which  are  always  understood, 
though  not  always  expressed. 

'  In  business  letters  the  Italians  never  use  the  words  Caro 
tignore,  or  Dear  sir,  as  the  English  ilo,  but  address  their 
correspondent  as  "  Pregiatiaaimo  signore,"  or  "  StJmatis- 
simo  aignore,"  Most  esteemed  sir,  varying  the  style  of 
address  by  suth  epithets  as  "  Honorable,"  "  Illustrious," 
"Most  gentle,""  Mojt  noble."  If  you  addressed  your 
tailor  or  bootmaker  by  letter,  neither  would  be  surprised, 
or  offended  or  suspicious  of  a  joke,  if  you  wrote  on  the 
envelope  "  Dlustrissimo  signore.  Most  illustrious  sir,  and 
signed  yourself  "  Vostro  devotissimo,"  Your  most  devoted. 
These  are  the  usual  forms  employed  by  the  bulk  of  the 
people,  by  tradesmen,  artisans,  clerks,  milliners,  servants, 
and  others,  and  a  servant-girl  would  not  think  well  of  any 
lover  who  did  not  address  her  as  "  lUustrissima  signora." 
The  following  letter,  translated  verbatim,  was  addressed, 
ailer  a  quarrel  at  a  drinking  bout,  by  one  angry  disputant 
to  another,  whom  he  challenged  to  a  duel :  — 

Most  Ebteemrd  Sir,  —  Permit  me  to  inform  ^ou  that 
you  are  a  pig.  Yes,  my  beloved  one.  It  is  my  intention 
ID  a  short  time  to  spoil  your  beauty  either  by  sword  or 
pistol.  The  choice  shall  be  left  to  you,  as  both  weapons 
are  to  me  quite  indiftcrent.     Hoping    soon    to  have  the 

Eleaanre  of  a-  cherished  answer,  1  declare  myself  to  be, 
anorable  sir.  Yours  moat  devotedly. 

The  stately  Spaniards,  in  addressing  a  letter  of  business 
to  a  commercial  firm,  instead  of  the  "  Sir  "  or  "  Gentlemen  " 
of  the  English,  or  the  "  Monsieur  "  or  "  Messieurs  "  of  the 
French,  write  "Muyseilor  mio"  or  "Muy  seflores  nues- 
tro*,"  or  "  My  very  sir,"  or  "  Our  very  Birs,"  and  subscribe 
themselves  "  Your  very  attentive,"  or  "  Your  »ery  obedient 


It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  busy  ai^  the  letter- writers  of 
alt  the  world  would  do  well  to  amend  their  style  of  address, 
and  revert  to  the  simple  phraseology  employed  by  the 
ancient  Romans.  How  truly  courteous  was  the  Roman 
method.  If  Lucius  Verus  wished  to  write  to  Scipio 
Africnnns,  he  did  not  begin  *'  My  dear  Suipio,"  and  end 
with  "  Yours  very  truly,"  but  went  straight  to  the  poi 


and  said,  "  Lucius  Verus  to  Scipio  Africanus,  greeting ; ' 
an«r  which,  without  further  palaver,  he  would  proceed  t( 
business.     Would  it  not  be  a  %i 


cellent  old  fashion  '(  And  why  sliould  not 
Smith  minimize  trouble  by  addressing  Brown  after  the 
classical  method  :  *'  Smith  to  Brown,  greeting.  Send  me 
ten  tons  of  your  best  coals  —  lowest  price ; "  or"Jonesto 
Robinson,  greeting.  Will  you  dine  with  me  next  Thursday 
at  the  Megatherium,  at  pix  precisely?"  The  one  word 
"  Bjeeting  "  includes  all  that  is  necessary  in  the  way  either 
Offriendship  or  politeness,  and  would  answer  every  purpose 
in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life.  But  it  would  never  do 
for  love-letters.  These  always  did,  and  always  will,  stand 
apart  as  a  literature  by  themselvcH,  governed  by  their  own 
laws,  by  their  own  impulses.  Had  a  Roman  lover  simply 
■ent  a  "  greeting  "  to  bis  Lesbia  or  his  Asnasia.  Lcsbia  or 
Aspasia,  If  able  to  read,  which  in  all  probability  she  was 
no£  would  have  had  fair  cause  to  complain  of  his  coldness. 
Bo  I  except  the  love-letters. 


THE  FRENCH   PRESS. 


Thr  first  FreuchmaD  to  found  a  printed  newspaper  was 
JJr.  Th^phraste  Benaudot,  who  obtxioed  the  King  s  privi- 


lege for  the  Gazette  de  France  in  163t.  The  idea  was  not 
a  new  one,  for  the  Weekly  Neiot  existed  alreaiiy  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  so  far  back  as  the  year  16ES,  the  bankers  Fug- 
ger  of  Augsburg  had  instituted  a  commercial  news-sheet 
called  Or(/iiiari-^(?iWuT?3CTi  which,  though  manuscript  nntil 
the  year  IGOO,  enjoyed  a  very  extensive  circulation,  and 
diltitred  but  little  from  the  mercantile  journals  established 
since.  The  Venelinns,  however,  are  said  to  have  preceded 
the  Germans,  and  the  derivation  of  the  word  gazelle  is  a» 
cribed  to  the  small  coin  paid  by  the  public  for  copies  of  a 
news-bulletin  first  issued  by  the  Council  of  Ten  during  the 
wars  of  Venice  against  the  Turks.  Others  prefer  tracing 
gazette  lo  gazza,  Italian  for  the  garrulous  m^pie ;  and  a 
lew,  with  that  taste  for  riddles  which  is  happily  imperif'h- 
ablo,  deduce  the  word  from  the  Hebrew  ugard,  or  messen- 

fer,  thereby  implying  that  gazettes  were  in  some  shape 
nown  to  the  Children  of  Israel  at  a  date  prior  to  the  Acta 
Diurna  of  the  Romans,  the  Ephemeriila  of  the  Athenian*, 
and  those  Daily  Chronicles  of  the  Babylonians,  by  the  help . 
ot  which  Berosiug  is  said  to  have  written  bis  "  History  of 
Chaldsa." 

The  French  have  always  been  fond  of  news.  Cnsar 
mentions  in  hia  "  Commentaries  "  that  the  tiauls  raa  after 
strangers  and  mobbed  them  to  ask  whether  they  had  any 
intelligence  to  communicate ;  and  this  practice  became  in 
time  such  a  nuisance,  by  reason  of  the  false  rumors  which 
obtained  credence,  that  among  the  well-ordered  tribes  a 
law  was  made  enjoining  that  strangers  should  first  be  taken 
before  the  authorities,  who  would  decide  in  their  wisdom 
what  items  of  their  information  bad  best  be  kept  secret. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  news  were  disseminated  by  chroni- 
clers and  troubadours  ;  and  it  would  be  a  mistake,  therefore, 
to  attribute  the  popularity  of  the  latter  to  their  mere  vocal 
or  musical  prolitiency.  A  troubadour  was  aa  weti'ome  in 
hall  or  village  as  the  special  edition  of  a  modem  newspa- 
per. He  came  from  alar,  had  endless  things  to  lell,  and 
only  began  his  singing  when  he  had  tpun  his  yarns  in 
prose.  The  troubadour's  songs  bore  a  likeness  to  the  mo- 
s'c.hall  minstrelsies  of  our  own  time,  being  jingling  rhyme* 
on  the  ciirrent  topics  of  the  day,  rounded  ofl  with  witticisnu 
ninre  or  less  smart,  according  Co  the  skill  of  the  singer; 
but  the  troubadour  exercised  many  of  the  functions  of  the 
nineteeth-cenlury  leader-writer,  tor  he  incited  men  to  bat- 
tle, and  waa  responsible  for  a  ^ood  many  of  iho»e  rebelliona 
against  excessive  taxation  which  could  never  have  spread 
so  ra]>Mly  as  they  did,  ha<l  there  not  been  men  to  carry 
from  town  to  town  in  glowing  lunauage  the  reports  of  suc- 
cessful risincs.  Kdward  I.  of  Englanawaged  a  pitileits  war 
on  the  Wclsli  bards,  for  these  men  were  dangerous  in  the 
same  way  as  the  national  press  in  Ireland  is  dangerous  now, 
and  as  the  French  Alsatian  press  is  dangerous  to  Prince 
Bismarck.  So  again,  when,  after  the  agitations  lor  muni- 
cipal li^nchises  in  Philip  'Augustus's  time,  and  after  the 
jacqueries  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  many  wandering  min- 
strels were  hanged,  it  waa  not  by  any  means  lor  the  same 
reasous  which  conduce  to  the  modern  prosecutions  x£ 
oi^an. grind  era.  Aa  to  the  chronietca  of  the  Middle  Age*, 
these  assumed  towards  the  fifteenth  century  more  and  more 
the  character  of  periodical  intelligencers.  They  were  not 
records  which  men  compiled  during  a  liltitime  for  po^tho- 
mous  publication  ;  but  summaries  of  contemporary  eveAtg, 
drawn  up  by  indefatigable  writers,  chiefly  monks  or  clerks 
in  the  households  of  noblemen,  and  published  four  or  fire 
times  a  year,  sometimes  oftencr.  Such  of  these  chronicles 
as  are  extant  offer  interesting  mines  of  research  to  the  his- 
torian. Thev  are  very  minute  in  their  narratives,  and 
would  be  well  worth  the  reading  of  certain  enthusiasts  who 
imagine  that  every  age  previous  to  this  one  was  slee|wl  in 
barbarism  up  to  the  ears.  We  learn  from  them  that  there 
was  plenty  of  homely  liberty  and  of  good  justice,  loo,  lor 
those  who  kept  clear  of  conspiracies,  irrvUgion,  or  tbell. 
Men  went  to  church  [oore  than  is  the  present  fashion, 
dressed  aa  the  sumptuary  lawa  required  —  that  is,  accord- 
ing to  t^eir  meani  and  station  without  all  trying. to  ape 
their  betters  —  and  were  dettrred  by  (he  fear  of  whipping 
from  that  sort  of  business  competition  which  takes  shape  in 
false  weights  and  measures.    But  in  other  respects,  they 
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had  u  ^reat  a  Ikocj  as  Ibeir  deBceudante  for  galheriog  ia 
the  market-places  to  air  tiieir  grievancea,  and  it  a  traveller 
brought  cbem  news  of  war,  court-joufts,  distant  plagues,  or 
new  tooka,  an  epitome  of  the  same  was  quiekiy  engrossed 
on  a  sheet  of  paper,  of  which  copies  found  a  brisk  sale  for 
something  li^e  a  halfpenny  of  our  present  maoey. 

Life  being  vary  local  during  the  feudal  era,  almost  every 
town  had  itn  chroaiclers,  and  these  jumbled  big  events  and 
little  t0!];ether  in  a  way  that  was  occasionally  odd;  hut  the 
chroniclers  of  Paris,  writing  in  a  city  that  was  the  centre 
of  the  whole  world's  new^  exercised  discrimination  in  their 
«diting,  and  ax  a  rule  recorded  only  fact«  that  were  worth 
the  mention.  Thas  in  the  rhyming  chronicles,  begun  by 
George  Chastelain  and  continued  by  Jehan  Molinet  over  a 
(pace  of  seventy  yean  —  1428-1498 — events  of  general 
importance  only  were  inserted  ;  and  in  the  vereical  sum- 
mary which  concludes  these  chronicles,  and  gives  the  pith 
of  then,  we  find  the  invention  of  pri^ating  and  the  discovery 
of  America  thus  alluded  to :  — 


J'ai  veu  grant  multitude 
De  livres  iniprim^ 
Poor  tirer  en  estnde 
Povres  ma)  ai^enlei ; 
Par  ces  nouvelles  niailea 
Aura  maim  escolier 
DeerelB,  Bibles,  et  Codes, 
Sans  grant  argent  bailler. 


J'ai 


Trouvtfes  en  man  temps, 
De  chucHdes  fer  tiles, 
Et  doni  les  habitants 
Sonl  d'es  [ranges  maniira, 
SauTBges  et  veins. 
D'or  et  d'argent  miniires 
Voit  on  en  ces  pollus.' 

Gutenberg's  invention  did  not  for  a  long  while  surest 
the  notion  of  printed  newspapers,  but  the  religious  wars 
which  raged  throughout  the  sixteenth  century  effected  a 
great  move  in  that  direction  hv  the  inauguration  of  printed 
nanifeitoes,  accounts  of  battles  and  tales  of  martyrdoms 
which  the  Protestants  of  Germany  and  England  circulated 
■inong  the  Huguenots  of  France,  and  vice  versB,  to  fire 
each  other's  zeal.  Not  a  Reformer  crossed  the  fronljer  of 
a  slate  where  the  religious  strife  was  in  yrogresi  withQut 
bringing,  concealed  in  his  saddle-hags  or  in  the  lining  of 
his  doublet,  some  printed  scrap  to  t«ll  how  it  fared  with 
thR  good  cause  in  the  country  he  was  leaving,  and  same  of 
these  scraps,  notably  those  w^ich  were  dispatched  from 
FiBDce  after  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  are  veritable 
newspapers.  They  were  written  in  Latin,  the  universal 
tmgue  then,  and  contained  a  graphic  and  most  sensational 
r£sDm^  of  all  the  cruel  things  that  had  been  done  —  the 
marder  of  Coligny,  the  butchering  of  women  and  children 
by  torchlight,  the  bloody  moss  of  thanksgiving  attended  by 
Henri  de  Gttise  and  his  red-handed  accomplices  in  the 
Church  of  !$t.  Germain  I'AuxerrDis  on  the  morning  of  the 


i6th  of  August,  1S7S,  after  the 


DOW  disputed),  of  Charles  IX.  having  himself  Sred 
Protestant  subjects  from  a  window  at  the  Louvre.  The 
King,  who  seems  to  have  learned  that  reports  of  his  high 
deeds  were  being  printed,  launched  a  fulminating  edict 
against  all  and  any  who  diould  be  found  with  copies  of  the 
seditious  sheets  in  their  possession ;  and  on  the  2d  Septem- 
ber, on  NicolasBeschelle,  a  barber,  was  hanged  on  the  Place 
da  GrSve  for  being  discovered  in  the  vain  act  of  trying  to 
decipher  one  of  these  luckless  Latin  prints,  which  he  tad 
just  picked  "up  in  the  roadway.  But  the  religfous  wars  laid 
the  foundations  of  modern  jjournalism  in  other  manners 
than  by  printed  handbills.  The  necessities  of  warfare  led 
to  the  improvement  of  raads  everywhere,  and  to  the  mak- 
ing of  new  ones  ;  the  communications  between  the  capital 
and  the  provinces  became  more  frequent  ;  the  post  estab- 
Ushed  by  Louis  IX.  acquired  such  a  development,  that  on  the 

Cification  of  the  kingdom  by  Henri  IV.,  the  mail  began  to 
'e  Paris  oace  every  day,  instead  of  three  tjmes  a  week 
IS  in  Francis  IL's  time,  and  all  these  improvements  gave 
birth  to  a  body  of  individuals  who  are  the  fathers  of  now- 
aday chroniqneun,  feuilletonistes,  and  reporters,  and  who 
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constituted  a  very  popular  corporation  under  the  name  of 
Nouvellisles  or  Newsmen. 

Newsmen  had  flourished  in  ancient  Rome,  and  Livy, 
Seneca,  Tacitus,  and  most  other  grave  writers  speak  of 
them  with  disfavor.  They  were  of  two  sorts  —  the  Subros- 
trani  and  the  Parasites :  the  former  open-air  newsmen 
who  clustered  near  the  rostrum  in  the  Forum  ;  the  latter 
babbling  toadies,  who  waited  upon  great  people  in  the 
morning  with  a  budget  of  chit-chat  and  tattle.  Seneca  says 
of  ihe  Subrostrani,  that  they  were  "shameless  ferreters  of 
anecdotes  of  a  scandalous  sort  —  echoes  of  all  that  is  dis- 
reputable ; "  and  Livy,  that,  "  Although  these  chatterboxes 
have  never  set  foot  beyond  the  Forum,  they  know  bett«r 
than  atiy  general  how  an  army  should  he  commanded  and 
a  town  besieged.  They  are  great  winners  of  lost  or  un-  ' 
fought  battles."  The  Parasite  is  handled  in  a  similar 
stylo  by  Martial :  "  The  fellow  invents  news  which  he 
relates  as  true.  He  knows  what  the  King  of  the  Parthiani 
has  resolved  in  his  privy  council ;  he  can  tell  you  to  a  man 
how  many  soldiers  there  are  in  the  Rhine  army  and  in  tbat 
of  the  Sarmatians.  He  is  in  a  position  to  communicate  the 
substance  of  what  the  Kin^  of  the  Uacians  has  confided  to 
his  generals  in  secret  dispatches ;  all  the  hidden  things  of 
politics  are  familiar  to  him,  and  he  is  always  primed  with 
special  information.  Moreover,  he  is  cognizant  of  every- 
thing that  takes  place  in  town,  and  especially  things  of  a 
scondaloiu  nature,  and  he  will  be  the  first  to  tell  you  that 
a  certain  widow,"  etc.  Writing  1700  years  later,  La 
^ruybre  atid  Montesi^uieu  give  exactly  the  same  compli- 
mentary account  of  the  Parisian  newsmen  as  we  have  here  of 
the  Roman,  though  by  the  time  when  Montesquieu  wrote 
the  newsmen  had  well-nigh  diiappeared  under  the  influx 
of  gazetteers  and  Joumalists.  Ac  the  period  when  the  news- 
men of  Paris  were  in  their  full  Hood-tide,  that  is,  during  the 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  they  had  Sve  meeting- 
places  :  the  Gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  those  of  the  Palais 
Royal,  the  Great  Hall  at  the  Palais  de  Justice,  and  the 
Cloisters  of  the  Augustine  and  Celestine  Convents.  By 
and  by  a  quarrel  arose  between  the  frequenters  of  these 
rival  spots  as  to  which  of  them  fumbhed  the  best  news,  and 
the  matter  gave  rise  to  a  kind  of  joint-stoctc  arrangement, 
by  which  the  Tuileries  became,  from  three  to  five  every 
afternoon,  the  headquarters  of  all  news  collected  at  other 
places  during  the  morning.  The  newsmen  began  their 
rounds  at  the  Palace  of  Justice,  then  went  to  the  Place  de 
GrGve,  where  criminals  were  flogged  or  executed  at  mid- 
day, and  atUrwards  strode  oS*  in  a  body  for  the  Palais  Royal, 
in  the  gardens  of  which  most  stock-exchange  operations  ' 
were  effected.  Towards  three,  a  veteran  newsman,  who 
acted  as  master  of  the  ceremonies,  came,  and  made  a  selec- 
tion of  the  most  decently  dressed  among  the  Palais  B«yal 
set  (for  the  sentries  at  the  Tuileries  admitted  none  but 
well-dressed  people],  and  with  these  in  tow,  set  off  for  the 
terrace  skirting  tne  present  river-side  quay.  Here  a  r^u- 
lar  bubble  and  canard  mart  was  held. 

Those  who  wish  to  form  any  conceptioii  of  it  can  find  a 
pale  reflex  in  the  Bourse  of  our  own  time  on  a  panic-day, 
in  the  Petite  Bourse  held  every  evening  by  Parisian  stock- 
jobbers in  the  Passage  de  I'Up^ra.  fiut  what  are  these 
squib  exchanges,  even  at  the  most  excited  moments,  com- 
pared ta  the  Tuileries  at  the  date  when  there  were  no 
public  prims  to  take  off  th^  keen  edge  of  the  popular 
craving  for  news  ?  Imagine  sereral  hundreds  of  French- 
men, in  wigs  and  knee-breeches,  pressing  towards  a  partic- 
nlar  spot,  ai  if  their  lives  depended  upon  iL  Women  are 
there,  and  great  ladies,  with  escorts  of^perfuroed  smirkers  j 
King  Charles  dogs,  too,  held  in  leash  by  silk  ribbons,  and 
yelping  as  their  devoted  tails  and  paws  are  trodden  on  by 
the  headlong  rush.  Rings  are  formed  everywhere,  and 
men  with  their  firoggieh  faces  aglow,  in  officious  vanity, 
are  declaiming  falsehoods  as  loud  and  fast  as  they  can 
remember  them  —  gesticulations,  mimicry,  and  maybe  a 
tear  or  two  now  and  then,  being  called  in  aid  to .  lend  a 
dramatic  emphasis  where  needed.  Wonders  are  heaped 
on  wonders,  fables  on  fables,  and  the  listeners  raise  their 
hands  alofl,  or  shout,  or  stare  aghast,  or  titter  in  unison 
with  deUghted  relish  if  the  narrator  be  wag  enough  (and 
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trust  a  Frenchman  on  that  score)  to  interlard  his  borrorB 
with  some  neat  bil  of  libel  concerning  any  grande  dame 
well  knowD.  The  DewB-bawlers  are  of  alt  *ortB,  sizes,  and 
degrees.  Ono  had  come  straight  from  the  war  with  his 
arm  in  a  sling,  another  had  received  a  long  letter  —  for  all 
letters  were  long  then — from  a  correspondent  in  Spain, 
Turkey,  or  Scotland;  a  third  saw  Cinq  Mars  and  De 
Thou  beheaded,  with  bis  own  eyes  \  a  fourth  liati  got  a  fat 
EnglishmaD  by  his  side,  who  arrived  in  Paris  that  morn- 
ing, and  whom  he  has  pumped  dry  ever  since  for  the  pub- 
lic behoof;  a  fifth  can  tell  all  about  the  new  Papal  nuneio, 
who  entered  Versailles,  with  true  Christian  humilitv, 
drawn  by  eight  horeesi,  and  preceded  by  ahundred  meniBlH 

.  in  livery,  and  ao  on.  Meanwhile  from  group  to  group,  with  , 
ink-horns  at  their  button-boles,  ((iiilla  behind  their  ears, 
and  note-books  in  band,  dart  the  salaried  newsmen  of 
great  nobles,  jotting  entries  on  flying  leaves  ;  and  ever  and 
anon,  breathless,  perspiring,  and  racing  one  another,  hurry 
np  tbe  red,  blue,  or  yellow  varlets  of  these  nobles,  who 
saatcb  the  leaves  as  they  are  ready,  and  pelt  back  home  to 
their  masters  —  neither  more  nor  less  than  if  they  were 
carrying  modern  telegrams.  Some  of  the  newsmen  have 
larger  and  more  eager  audiences  than  others  —  old  hands 
these,  who  can  lie  with  tbe  coolest  assurance  ;  they  are 
known  like  crack  bookmakers  in  the  betting-rings,  or  like 
the  acutest  among  bulls  and  bears  in  the  jobbing  markets. 
Philosophers  may  despise  such,  but  philosophers  are  not 
common  ;  and  to  the  average   Parisian,  who  can  spare  an 

'  hour  every  day  —  as  which  of  them  cannot  ?  —  this  diurnal' 
orgy  of  false  reports  is  as  dram-drinking  in  Olympus, 
something  sweeter  far  and  tnore  intoxicating  than  the  sip 
of  absinthe  and  ihe  perusal  of  Charivari  which  regale  the 
bourgeois  mind  in  this  present  century  of  grace.  So  the 
crowds  increase,  and  the  peliU-ma'Urts  strut  about  in  their 
red-heeled  shoes,  en<ieavoring  to  look  as  if  they  knew 
more  than  all  the  newsmen  put  tt^ether ;  and  bullies,  with 
vinous  voices,  though  no  longer  aggressive  since  Cardinal 
Richelieu  has  beheaded  the  Marqub  of  Beuvron  and 
Count  de  Bontteville-Montmorency  for  duelling,  bray 
huskily  that  they  have  State  secrets  to  sell  for  two  far- 
things ;  and  here  and  there  a  determined  housewife  elbows 
her  way  through  the  press,  on  Che  lookout  for  her  frivolous 
lord,  who  is  wasting  nis  time  here  instead  of  being  behind 
his  counter,'  and  presently  ihe  lord  in  question  may  be 
seen  waddling  back  to  his  merchandise,  in  uxorial  custody, 
looking  penitent  enough.  And  as  the  minutos  flit  by,  the 
&tos   of  empires  and  kings  are  decided   for  the  greater 

Slory  o[  the  French  nation;  Gustavus  Adolphus  defeats 
te  imperialists,  the  Protestants  of  La  Kochelle  eat  one 
another's  boots  and  capitulate,  Louis  the  Just  is  going  to 
divon^  his  wife  because  of  the  Ihike  of  Buckingham,  the 

Kisoning  Marchioness  of  Brinvilliers  swallowed  a  dozen 
ckets  of  water  before  confessing ;  and  his  eminence  of 
Richelieu  is  a  great  man  —  may  God  promote  him  to 
heaven  as  soon  as  convenient!  All  this  until  the  hour  of 
closing  arrives,  when  the  Swiss  Guard  clear  the  gardens  to 
tbe   rattle   of  their  kettle-drums,   and  the  population   of 
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badaad  Frenchmen  disperse  to  their  homes,  praying  there 
may  be  things  newer  still  for  to-morrow.  But  when  the 
laboiY  of  the  Tuileries  are  over,  all  is  not  finished  yet  for 
the  leading  newsmongers.  Back  in  their  lodgings,  or  sealed 
in  one  of  the  coffee-houses  of  the  Hue  St.  Aoioine,  they 
dictate  to  a  stufTof  tattered  scribes  the  newv-letters  they 
are  paid  to  send  regularly  to  courtiers  at  St.  Germains  and 
Versailles,  or  to  provincial  nobles.  And  arduous  composi- 
tions some  of  these  letters  are  for  the  newsman,  who  baa 
his  reputatiou  to  maintain  and  many  hungry  and  unscmpa- 
louB  competitors  to  outdo.  So  he  takes  care  not  to  be  dry. 
He  flavors  bis  facti  with  epigrams,  his  anecdotes  with 
puns,  and  his  politics  with  satire,  which  might  cost  hint 
those  useful  ears  of  his  if  he  bruited  it  aloud  in  the  high- 
ways. On  the  whole,  be  produces  a  diverting  letter, 
which  must  have  been  a  boon  indeed  to  the  recipient  ; 
and  vhich  even  the  explorer  of  to-day,  when  he  discover* 
it  among  the  dusty  piies  of  the  library  at  the  Araenal, 
that  of  St  Genevieve,  or  the  National  Library  in  the  Rue 
de  Richelieu,  may  read  with  profit  and  not  without  admi- 


Thingi  were  in  this  state  when  the  Dr.  Tfa^opbrula 
Renaudot  atiove  mentioned  came  to  Paris.  He  was  a 
shrewd  man,  bom  at  Loudun  in  1A6T,  brought  up  in  Paris, 
but  graduate  of  the  Faculty  of  Montpellier.  In  1612, 
being  then  twenty-six,  he  returned  to  the  capital,  and 
Bomdiow  got  appointed  at  once  doctor  to  the  King.  Bnt 
there  was  no  salary  attached  to  this  post,  which  was  in 
his  case  purely  honorary,  and  so  Renaudot  opened  a 
school,  though  the  fact  that  he,  a  mere  provincial  doctor, 
had  obtained  a  medical  appointment  at  court,  was  very 
sore  to  the  Paris  Faculty  ot  Medicine,  who  began  to  annor 
him  from  that  moment.  Renaudot,  however,  was  a  man 
far  ahead  of  his  contemporaries  in  sagacity,  patience, 
learning,  and  huinanity.  Petty  spite  did  not  disturb  him, 
or  at  least  it  did  not  deter  him  from  executing  any  of  the 
numerous  plans  he  had  in  mind  for  the  welfare  of  his  con- 
temporaries. He  first  Inaugurated  a  free  dispensary  ;  and, 
being  no  friend  to  the  bleeding  and  drugging  procesaea 
then  in  violent  vi^ue,  he  treated  his  patients  with  simple  . 
remedies,  which  were  in  direct  contravention  to  those 
usually  prescribed,  but  which  oddly  enough  often  cured 
them.  This  of  course  raised  a  grievous  outcry.  Hiat  » 
man  should  venture  to  invent  new  physic  was  bad  enough, 
bnt  that  he  should  hare  tbe  face  to  cure  any  one  by  ita 
means  was  not  to  be  stood  for  a  moment.  Guy  Patin,  the 
most  celebrated  physician;  Duval,  who  had  not  his  equal 
for  cutting  off  a  leg,  especially  when  amputation  wae  un- 
necessary, and  tbe  entire  School  of  Medicine,  fell  on  him 
tooth  and  nail.  He  had  been  impudent  enough  to  assert 
that  a  roasted  mouse  was  not  a  sovereign  cure  for  gunshot 
wounds,  that  cobwebs  boiled  in  camomile  were  silly  things 
for  an  indigestion,  and  that  nobody  had  yet  been  cured  ^ 
the  jaundice  by  swallowing  the  yolk  of  an  ^g  with  fleas 
in  it.  The  School  solemnly  banned  these  heresies,  and 
Renaudot  received  notice  to  close  his  dispensary  under 
pain  of  being  prosecuted  for  practising  as  a  doctor  in  Paris 
without  being  duly  ^uatifled  by  a  degree  from  the  Parisian 
University.  But  Richelieu,  who  knew  a  clever  man  when 
hs  saw  one,  sent  for  Duval,  and  told  him  significantly  that 
he  should  like  to  see  him  make  it  up  with  Renaudot.  At 
the  same  time  he  appointed  the  latter  Commissioner  Gen- 
eral for  the  sick  and  sound  poor  of  the  kingdom  ;  author- 
ized him  to  open  a  hospital  in  the  St.  Antoine  quarter 
(each  patient  was  to  have  a  bed  to  himself  in  this  hospit«l 
—  a  novel  luxury),  and  was  gracious  enough  to  take  en 
interest  in  some  chemical  discoveries  which  Renaudot  had 
made,  and  which  supplied  new  curatives  to  the  Materia 
Medica.  Emboldened  bv  this  patronage,  Renaudot  now 
added  to  the  tale  of  his  sins  by  annexing  a  pawn-office  to 
bis  dispensary.  A  third  of  their  value  was  to  be  ad- 
vanced on  pledges,  and  the  interest  charged  was  no  mora 
than  three  per  cent,  per  annum.  A  clause  specifled,  however, 
that  the  pledge  was  to  be  forfeited  if  not  redeemed  at  the 
proper  time;  but  Renaudot  never  availed  himself  of  this 
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priTil«p  ;  ood,  b>  the  great  Bcandal  of  all  Lombarda,  Jaws 
and  ouers,  who  had  never  lent  for  leae  than  2d  per  cent, 
and  had  always  forfeited  wicbout  mercj,  thia  new  eitab- 
lishment  proapered  in  such  wiae  as  utterly  to  supplant  its 
rirata.  Need  it  be  aaid  that  thtt  I^nbards  and  Jewa 
Miimoualj  protested  in  the  name  uf  the  down-trodden  poor 
againat  sucti  usurioua  practices  aa  the  above,  and  that  Guy 
Fatia  made  a  new  and  moat  deaperate  attempt  to  get  Be- 
naudot  struck  off  the  roil  of  practitionera  aa  a  mountebank. 
But  onue  again  Kchelieu  shielded  the  man  with  his  strong 
Arm,  and  Renaudot  struck  out  in  a  new  philanthropic 
direction,  by  instituting  hia  famous  B-areaux  iTAdreises 
tt  de  Rencontre.  These  were  what  we  should  call  a  Gen- 
eral Kstale  and  Agency  Office  ;  with  an  "  Exchange  and 
Mart "  auperaddeii ;  they  met  a  wdot  which  must  liave 
been  aadlv  felt  iMfore.  and  if  they  were  Keoaudot's  only 
creation,  they  would  still  entitle  him  to  rank  very  high  aa 
tienefactar  of  his  species. 

By  paying  three  halfpence,  equivalent  to  about  five 
pence  of  oar  money,  anybody  couJd  go  and  redster  hia 
wants,  or  be  put  iuto  communication  with  other  advertisers 
kbie  to  supply  him  with  what  he  needed.  People  who 
aought  to  sell,  let,  purchaae,  or  hire  estates,  houses,  or 
lodKings ;  masters  who  were  seeking  servants ;  tutors, 
clerics,  mechanics,  and  domestics  desiring  situations ; 
tradesmen  or  private  persona  in  search  of  loana ;  inquirers 
wanting  information  on  matters  legal,  administrative, 
medical,  historical,  or  geographical ;  owners  of  property 
who  were  anxious  to  effect  exchanges  or  sales  —  all  these 
found  assistance  at  the  iiureauz  d^Adretses.  But  this 
was  only  the  primitive  form  of  the  institution.  By  and 
by  show-rooms  were  erected,  where  people  could  deposit 
propeKy  for  exchange  or  sale,  without  letting  their  names 
be  ^nowD.  Renai^ot  drew  up  a  code  of  regulations, 
which  we  would  gladly  quote  but  for  its  length ;  and  in 
this  he  not  oaiy  laid  down  rules  most  considerate  and  in- 
telligent, but  furnished  his  reasons  for  them.  Amongst 
olber  things  he  said:  "People  may  well  be  excused  lor 
not  deairing  everybody  to  know  that  they  wish  to  sel!  or 
exchange  Ueir  goods.  Let  these  confide  their  names  in 
private  to  us  [  we  will  ticket  their  property  with  a  refer- 
eace  number,  and  the  transaction  can  be  effected  without 
publicity."  Again :  "  Certain  persons  in  search  of  a 
lawyer  or  doctor  cannot  of  thumaelvea  know,  or  at  moat 
knoV  only  by  doubtful  rumor,  what  lawyers  or  what  doc- 
ton  are  best  able  to  plead  their  special  causes  or  to  treat 
the  particular  maladies  with  which  they  are  afBicted.  To 
kU  such  we  will  make  it  our  business  truthfully  to  say, 
'Tliis  lawyer  is  renowned  for  hia  knowledge  of  land  laws; 
thii  one  it  better  suited  for  commercial  cases ;  this  third  can 
eloquently  defend  a  prisoner  unjustly  accused  of  treason.' 
And  at  tegards  doctors,  '  This  one  has  been  more  succesa- 
ful  than  any  other  in  treating  small-pox  ;  that  other'is  much 
diatinguiahed  for  hia  cure  of  wounds,' "  etc.  And  Renaudot 
waa  aa  good  as  his  word,  for  in  this  section  of  his  Bureaux, 
which  laight  so  easily  have  degenerated  into  a  nuff  adver- 
ant  concern,  he  classed  friends  .and  foea  alike,  accord- 
)  the  position  which  public  opinion  assigned  them. 
t  is  a  aonble  entir  in  Benaudot's  professional  register, 
L  ia  eloquent  and  almoat  touching,  considering  how 
cruelly  the  tw«  men  it  names  had  persecuted  him.  "  Snr- 
racal  operations. —  I  know  of  no  netter  surgeon  than  M. 
Duvsl,  who  lives  in  the  Rue  de  la  Ferrouerie.  His  skill  is 
very  great ;  and  always  bestowed  with  courtesy."  "  Dis- 
eaoes  of  the  eye,  ulcers,  eruptions  on  the  skin.  —  M.  Guy 
Patin,  physician  tc  his  Miyeaty,  should  be  consulted  bv  all, 
Dereons  afflicted  ai  above.  He  is  without  a  rival  in  taese 
tranches  of  the  art." 

Elsewhere  in  hia  Code  of  Rules  Renaudot  says :  "  Men 
intending  to  travel  are  often  unacquainted  aa  to  the  short- 
est and  easiest  mules  they  should  lake ;  moreover,  they 
know  nothing  of  the  towns  throuah  wluch  they  muat  paaa  ; 
and  a^D,  many  of  them  wonld  lu:e  to  make  sure  of  a  place 
where  their  letters  could  be  sent  during  their  absence  and 
forwarded  to  them  with  punctuality.  I  will  accordingly 
fumiah  all  inteading  travellers  with  an  itinerary  telling 
them  what  r««da  are  the  safest,  and  what  hostelries  in  the 
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offer  the  best  accommodation  to  man  and  beast. 
I  will  also  receive  letters  and  parcels  in  deposit  for  all,  not 
travellers  only,  whose  convenience  might  be  suited  thereby; 
and  I  will  forward,  on  payment  of  the  required  sum  in  my 
office,  an  order  for  an  equivalent  aum  on  any  correspondent 
1  ma^  have  —  and  mv  correspondents  are  numerous  —  in 
provincial  cities."  Elsewhere  again  Renaudot  undertakes 
to  draw  up  petitions  or  to  write  Tetters  for  the  illiterate,  to 
tf'ansmit  parceia  to  any  part  of  Paris,  Veraailies,  or  St. 
Germains,  to  advertise  objects  lost  or  stolen,  and  to  keep  a 
register  wherein  people  could  write  messages  for  peraoui 
whose  addresses  they  ignored  or  with  whom  for  some  other 
reason  they  were  unable  to  correspond  directly.  So  that 
thia  extraordinary  man  not  only  inaugurated  in  France  an 
Fstate,  Professional  and  Servants'  A<iency,  as  well  as  an 
oihue  for  private  sales  and  exchanges,  but  further  laid  the 
basis  of  the  Poste  Reatante,  Parcels  Delivery,  PosC-OlBce 
Direcloiy,  Tourist's  Guide  and  Money  Order  Office ;  be- 
sides affording  an  outlet  to  troubled  spirits  like  those  who 
correspond  through  the  acony  column  of  Tke  Times.  It  is 
not  surprisine  that  his  ol!ice  in  the  Rue  de  la  Calandre 
should  soon  nave  been  all  too  small  for  its  multifarious 
duties  and  that  his  original  staff  of  six  clerks  should,  in  less 
than  three  months,  have  swelled  to  fifty.  Richelieu,  in 
sheer  admiration  at  the  man,  sent  for  lum  and  thanked 
him  (or  the  services  he  was  rendering  the  King's  subjects. 
He  also  offered  him  money  to  extend  his  offices,  and  this 
Renaodot  accepted,  but  only  aa  a  loan.  It  was  his  custom 
to  levy  a  commission  of  six  deoiers '  per  livre  (franc)  on 
the  Bales  he  effected,  and  by  means  of  these  and  c^er  - 
receipts  he  soon  repaid  the  Cardinal  every  penny  that  had 
been  advanced  to  him.  But  be  did  more  than  this.  Find- 
ing that  his  registers  were  not  always  convenient  modes 
of  reference,  by  reason  of  the  excessive  crowds  which 
pressed  round  them,  he  brought  out  a  printed  advertiser. 


d'Adreaea,  and  appeared  every  Saturday,  at  the  price  of 

Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  this  paper  preceded  the 
Gazette' de  France,  or  was  issued  simultaneously  with  it. 
Probably  it  was  first  published  in  manuscript  form,  but 
came  out  in  print  at  least  six  months  before  the  Gazette, 
fora  number  bearing  the  date  of  June  14th,  1631,  sbows  a 
periodical  in  full  organisation  and  containing  indirect 
references  to  advertisements  which  must  have  appeared 
several  weeks  before.  At  all  events  this  FeuUU  was  purely 
an  advertisement  sheet — a  forerunner  of  the  Petitet 
Affichei  which  were  reinvented  in  IT4S  —  it  was  in  no 
sense  a  newspaper.  Here  area  few  extracts  which  will 
mark  its  character ;  — 

ES.  Wanted  to  sell  or  exchange  a  new  coat  of  scarlet  cloth 
(royal  seal  quality),  lined  with  aatiu  of  the  same  color  and 
embroidered  with  silver  lace.  Price  eight  crowns ;  or  the  value 
wouldita  taken  in  colonial  produce. 

27.  A  pair  of  eor-riugs  Ait  sale  or  exchange.     Two  peorli, 

Er-shaped,  and  very  white.  Price  100  livres ;  or  excbanges  in 
I  for  ladies'  collarette  and  sleeves. 

37.  A  fragment  of  the  true  holy  cross,  enchased  under  a  dia- 
mond, which  forms  the  centre  of  a  cross  lately  belonging  to  the 
deceased  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Rouen.  Il  will  protect  iu 
wearer  in  battle,  and  save  fVotn  all  dangers  by  sea.  Price  SftO 
crowns ;  or  its  owner  wonld  pledge  it  a  year  for  200  crowns,  at 
to  per  cent,  interest.     Glory  be  [o  God  I 

40.  A  soldier  who  bos  ioat  a  1^  and  an  eye  in  the' King's 
service,  thanks  be  to  Heaven  I  will  sell  or  exchange  his  sword, 
which  is  of  no  more  ase  to  him,  but  which  came  from  his  father 
and  his  grandsira  before  that,  and  is  beautilied  by  a  silver  hilt 
richly  carved  and  firm  to  hold.  It  baa  never  been  drawn  bnt  in 
the  canse  of  the  trne  faith,  and  baa  spilled  the  hlood  of  heretics 
more  than  conld  be  numbered.  It  wonld  leap  out  of  the  scab- 
bard unbidden  at  tbe  aigbc  of  a  Huguenot,  nor  leaa  obedient  to 
the  empire  of  love,  woold  it  ever  (ail  a  brave  knight  who  nn- 
ahesthcd  it  to  guard  his  mialresa.  It  wonld  be  the  Siting  com- 
panion of  a  clear  heart  and  loyal  hand;  and  the  price  of  it  ia 


n  exchan;:^,  wonld  be  taken  any  article  snit- 
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Able  to  an  af;ed  warrior  with  more  honor  than  means,  thoogh 
■to  blamo  is  inlcndeci  on  our   Iving,  who  recompcnsea  all  his  ser- 
»Bnt«  with  generoBiiy  above  iheir  descrls. 
Tlien,  nnder  the  heading  of  Affairei  Meiteei,  we  find  :  — 

103,  A  young  dromedary  Cor  bbIb  at  a  roatonable  price. 

107.  Aii  Htlns  by  Henricus  Hondias.    Priw  48  livres. 

109.  A  m»n  will  give  an  invention  for  slojijjin};  j;ame  and 
preventing  it  from  leaving  ■  wood,  or  once  n  has  gone  out, 
from  reentering  therein  olhprwise  than  at  the  spot  one  deiirw. 

115.  A  companion  wanted  lo  travel  to  Italy  with.' 

184.  Loiltjiiigs  to  let  in  full  view  of  Ihe  spot  where  evil-iloera 
are  most  juatly  executed. 


Then 


o  advcrtisemenlB  of  the  7'imw  order  ;  — 


If  the  gentleman  with  the  bine  featlior,  who  saved  two  ladies 
wearing  inaskn  in  the  Kne  St.  Denis  from  the  insolenrtB  of  a 
drunkard,  U  as  tender- hearted  aa  he  in  brave,  tte  will  find  one  of 
his  obliged  eervanU  readv  to  thank  him  without  her  mask  at 
the  gate  of  the  I'lace  Boyalo  to-morrow  at  four  in  the  aflenioon. 

From  L.  to  H.     Once  only,  but  never  afiain. 

I  thank  God,  but  next  Him  the  man  who  brained  the  mad  dog 
at  my  ehop-duor  last  Monday,  and  went  away  without  tisieninc 
to  my  cralitude.  Modeaty  i8  the  diadem  of  courage,  but  my 
wife  and  children  would  have  been  glad  lo  erabruce  the  friend 
who  shielded  us  from  a  great  peril,  which  makes  us  still  shud- 


der. 
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cloak  of  gray  cloth,  a  hat  wiih  a  silver  buckle,  and  a  bell  wiib 
a  purse  altnched  to  it.  The  cloak  and  the  bat  were  marked  in- 
aide  with  the  letters  P.  Y.,  and  obedient  BubjePta  of  the  King 
■re  cautioned  against  buying  them. 

The  advertisements  numbered  many  hondreds,  and  were 
very  really  classed,  the  swe  of  the  paper  being  ordinary 
folio,  with  ihreeiolumnstoapase.  It  is  clear  that  from  the 
moment  be  started  hia  J-'eU'We  ''u  Hvrtau  d'Adrenfei,  Ke- 


J,  this  idea  must  still  have  occurred  to  him.     In 

the  first  place,  his  agency  business  brought  an  immense 
amount  of  varied  intelligence  to  hia  knowledge;  in  the 
next  place,  he  was  the  intimate  friend  of  the  genealogist, 
D'Hoiier,  who  wrote  him  from  abroad  most  long  and  chatty 
letters,  which  he  would  read  to  hia  patients  lying  sick  in 
bed,  much  to  their  improvement  ;  and,  in  the  third  place, 
the  manuscript  Ntvm  Lfllen  had  attained,  by  the  year 
16ao,  to  such  a  pitch  of  perfection,  and  found  such  a  ready 
sale,  that  the  notion  of  further  popularizing  them  by  print- 
ing must  have  suggested  itself  to  more  than  one  man  be- 
fore it  waf  actually  put  into  practice.  But  the  great  bar 
was  this,  that  nothing  could  be  primed  without  the  King's 
privilege,  and  this  privilege  waa  not  lightly  granted. 
Edicts  of  a  most  aanguinary  nature  had  been  launched 
against  clandestinely  printed  pamphlets  in  1553,  1S60, 
1561,  1563,  and  1570.  From  the  year  1600  to  1610,  these 
edicts  had  been  renewed  twice  and  three  times  every  year, 
though,  whilst  Henri  IV.  reigned,  delinquents  were  not 
haoned  but  only  fined  for  their  first 'ofTence,  and  whipped 
for  tlia  second  and  following.  But  Louis  XIII.  let  lo  whip- 
ping, imprisoning,  and  banishing  erring  printers  as  soon  as 
be  came  of  age;  and  in  1620  he  even  tried  to  interfere 
with  the  written  Aeioi  Letieri ;  "  which,"  says  the  royal 
edict,  "  have  become  a  grievous  nuisance  by  reason  of  the 
falsehoods  and  scandals  they  contain,  and  must  henceforth 
be  wrilten  with  truth  and  propriety  or  not  at  all ;  failing 
which,  iheir  authors  must  dread  our  displeasure."  Thij 
of  course  did  not  suit  the  newsmen  ;  and  they  easily  fore- 
saw that,  if  obliged  to  submit  their  amusing  productions  in 
a  printed  rbape  to  offieikl  censorship,  these  elucubrations 
Would   be   ihora  'of  half  their   attractions.     Accordingly, 
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they  avoided  printing ;  and  manuscript  letters  continued 
in  vo<;ue  for  several  years  after  Renaudot  launched  his 
Gazelle.  This,  bv  the  bye,  was  the  case  in  England  as  well 
as  in  France.  Here  the  laws  about  printing  were  hs  severe 
as  there,  and  the  Hrening  Poal,  published  during  the  early 
years  of  Charles  I.'s  reign,  expresses  its  aslooi-'-bmenl  that 
country  gentlemen  should  pay  £3  and  Hi  a  year  to  have  a 
Neict  Letter  itent  them,  when  they  could  subscribe  to  the 
printed  journal  tor  ii/.  a  copy.  In  time,  however,  the  Piat 
found  that  it  was  no  use  trying  to  outvie  the  A'ew*  Lelteri 
in  interest,  and  so  hit  upon  the  sagacious  expedient  of  leav^ 
ing  two  of  its  pages  blank,  in  otvjer  that  those  nefrsmen 
might  fill  them  up  by  hand,  and  bo  afford  country  subscrib- 
era  the  double  advantage  of  licensed  news  in  print,  and 
unlicensed  tittle-tattle  in  writing. 

Renaudot,  who  bail  no  wish  to  publish  tattle,  had  no . 
reason  to  fear  censorehip.  He  addressed  himself  to  Riche- 
lieu, and  craved  leave  to  start  a  printed  newspnjier  under 
royal  patronage.  The  politic  Cardinal  was  quite  shrewd 
enough  to  see  how  useful  might  be  to  him  an  organ  which 
would  set  information  before  the  public  in  the  manner  he 
desired,  atid  in  that  manner  alone;  so  he  granted  all  Re- 
naudot wished,  in  the  form  of  "  letters  patent,"  securing 
him  an  entire  monopolj-  of  printing  newspapers,  and  more- 
over he  conferred  on  his;iro(epe  the  pompous  title  of  Hi»- 
toriographer  of  France.  The  first  number  of  the  O'azetlt 
de  France  appeared  on  Friday,  Uay  30,  1631. 


Its  sUe  was  four  quarto  pages,  and  its  price  one  sol  p*- 
risis,  i.  e.,  }</.  worth  about  l)tf.  modern  money.  The  pub- 
lication of  the  pafier  had  been  heralded  bya  proe^peclus, 
very  long,  minute,  and  shrewd  as  usual,  but  of  which  no 
copy  remains.  All  we  know  lor  cerlun  is,  that  curiosity 
was  much  excited,  and  that  500  impressions  of  the  first 
number  were  struck  and  sohl  in  one  day  —  no  mvan 
achievement  considering  the  lediousness  of  printing  by  the 
old  wooden  hand- presses.     The  first  number  contained  no 

Ereface  or  address,  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  leading  article, 
ut  plunged  at  once  in  medias  re>,  and  gave  news  from 
nineteen  tbreign  towns  or  countries,  but,  oddly  enough,  not 
a  line  of  French  intelligence.  This  is  the  order  in  which 
Ihe  items  were  classed,  and  their  dates.  From  Constanti- 
nople, April  2d,  1631  ;  Rome,  April  26th  (and  under'thil 
heading  came  the  news  from  Spain  and  Portugal)  ;  North 
Gennany,  April  30lh  ;  Freistadt  in  Sileria,  May  Ist ;  Ven- 
ice, May  2d;  Vienna,  May  3d;  Stettin  and  Lubcck,  May 
4th ;  Frank fort-on- the- Oder,  Prague,  Hamburg,  and  Leip- 
zig, May  5th;  Mayence,  &lay  6th;  Lower  Saxony,  May 
9th:  tVankfor^on-the-Main,  May  Mth;  Amsterdam.  May 
1 7th ;  and  Antwerp,  May  24th.  The  indications  of  place 
and  date  stood  in  the  margin. 

Here  is  the  first  paragraph,  and  a  portion  of  the  last :  — 

Constantinople,  2d  April,  1631. —  The  King  of  Persia,  with 
15,000  horses  end  50,000  foot  suldiert,  besieges  Dillc.  at  two 
days' march  from  Babylon,  where  the  (i rand  Signior  has  D^ 
dered  all  his  janissaries  to  muster  under  pain  of  death ;  and 
continues,  no  twit  ha  land  ing  this  occupation,  to  wsge  a  mercilen 
war  against  thoBB  who  use  tobacco,  condemning  them  to  be 
safiocaled  by  smoke.' 

Antwerp,  24ih  May.  —  The  drum  beats  nil  over  North  Grr- 
many.  It  ia  hoped  that  the  Dutch  will  make  no  greater  show 
this  year  than  they  did  Uat,  for  we  shall  attack  them  first. 
.  .  .  .  We  have  good  chiefs;  amongai  others,  the  Marquises  of 
St.  Croix  and  Ay  ton.  the  Duke  of  Lerma,  Don  Carle  Colomne, 
'  Counts  John  of  Naasnii  and  Henri  dc  Berirue,  who  has  the  com- 
mand-in -chief  on  land,  and  Count  de  Vaquens,  who  is  vice-ad- 
mtral,  and  lo  whom  has  licen  granted  350.000  crowns  a  year  lo 
defray  the  expenses  of  his  fleet. 

The  bulk  of  the  matter  inserted  was  furnished  direct  by 
Richelieu  from  the  Foreign  Office,  and  several  of  the  para- 
graphs were  wrilten  in  hia  own  hand.  This  accounts  for 
the   accuracy  of  the  information,  and  also  for  the   serious 
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tone  tbe  paper  aaBumed  from  the  first.  No  French  notes 
■ppe&rtifl  uie  sixth  □  umber,  bearing  date  July  4 tb,  1631, 
lod  then  we  light  upon  this  ;  — 

P«ris,  3d  July.  —  Here  is  bdng  continned  the  beaatirul  im- 
prettton  of  the  icrcat  Bible  in  nine  volames  and  eiglic  Janfriia^a, 
wbich  will  be  eoinpleiet)  in  a  y^ar.  We  imiie  all  naiiunii  to  lake 
part  in  it,  with  better  reason  than  the  Sybarites  who  convoked 
the  guests  to  their  ftasts  a  year  beforehand. 

In  the  seventh  number,  July  11th,  1631,  appears  this 
piece  of  court  intelligence :  — 

St  Gerraain-en-Laye,  10th  July. —  The  Marquis  of  La  Fa- 
en  le  del  So ro,  sent  by  the  Catholic  King  to  conj-ratulala  his 
Majesty  on  recovering  hil  health  at  Lyons,  ami  who  arrived  a 
month  tgo,  is  about  to  return  to  Spain,  which  couniry  shows 
France  by  this  act  thai  she  is  really  in  no  hurry  lo  pay  her 
eompliment,  seeing  that  everybody  bad  forfrolien  the  Kin^'«  111- 
ncM  His  Mnjealy  gracefully  conveyed  this  by  remarkinj;  that 
be  had  been  in  good  ticaitb  these  ten  months.  Thus  Tibctius, 
mndoled  with  tardily  by  the  Thebans  on  the  death  of  his 
ntpbcw  Gernianii:ns,  replied  that  he  was  unable  to  console  hi  mi 
Mtt  far  the  loss  of  their  )rreat  captain  Achilles,  so  uiihap|iily 
■lain  before  Troy.    In  truth,  and  grace  b«  to  God,  his  Majesty 

The  publication  of  the  Gatetle  was  coDtioued  uninter- 
nptei\y  from  week  to  week,  but  tha  press  of  matter  w^ 
10  great  that  Renaudol  took  to  iesuincr  a  SuppleiucnC  with 
the  last  number  of  every  month.  In  this  he  condensed  the 
reports  of  the  preceding  numbers,  corrected  errors,  added 
fresh  news,  and  answered  his  detractors,  who,  as  may  be 
iDrmised,  had  gathered  in  squads,  large  and  vindictive 
CDounh  to  form  a  fine  host  at  every  new  step  he  made  in 
public  usefulness.  Ond  is  really  bound  to  think  well  of 
human  nature  on  seeing  that  this  unfortunate  man,  who 
had  never  done  any  one  an  ill  turn  in  liia  life,  who  was 
invarinbly  gentle,  humane,  and  public- spirited,  and  who 
mide  use  of  the  great  influence  he  possessed  both  with  the 
King  and  the  Cardinal  for  no  other  ends  than  those  of 
charity  and  mercy,  was  nevertheless  harried,  revik-d,  and 
plagued  in  a  hundred  petty  ways,  as  if  he  were  the  lowest 
of  charlatans.  It  is  difficult  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  tor- 
rents of  abuse  in  rich  medico- dog-Latin  which  Guy  Patin 
and  the  rest  of  the  Doctors'  school  ponred  down  on  him. 
Guy  Patin  calls  him  Cacophreute  Benaudot,  "  n<6u(o  ktbdn- 
mailariiu,  trmniiim  biptdum  nequisnmus  el  t7i«nda<.'isiiimus  eC 
malflieeniiiuiimut,  qui  indigrl  heUeborii  ait  acriari  meilkina, 
jfiamma  ^  ferro"  llien  when  Benaudot,  instead  of  flying 
into  a  passion,  replies  with  seraphic  mildness,  Patin 
ihrieks,  ■'  HafM  /nmitm  merelrieia,  nticit  erubeacere !  " 
One  may  remark  that  it  argues  a  large  degree  of  indepen- 
dence that  a  man  like  Patin  should  have  dared  thus  to 
■peak  of  an  enterprise  which  was  known  to  be  as  much 
Kichelieu's  as  Kenaudot's  own.  But  Richelieu  was  too 
great  a  man  to  care  for  the  crowing  of  small  birds.  There 
1*  somethina  vety  grand  and  statesroanlike  in  the  patron- 
age which  this  king  among  ministers  bestowed  upon  the 
gazetteer.  He  did  not  meddle  with  him,  lefl  him  to  man- 
age hia  own  affairs  and  light  his  own  battles;  but  what- 
erer  assistance  Keaaudot  required,  that  he  gave  at  once 
freely  and  generously ;  and  if  Benaudot  had  been  viciously 
bclined,  and  had  asked  ibr  the  extermination  of  any  of  bis 
perKcutors,  the  Cardinal  would  unquestionably  have  made 
short  work  of  these  gentlemen-'  As  it  was,  Renaudot 
wuvelv  disputed  with  his  eneraips  once  a  month,  and  soon 
be  had  the  aente  to  give  up  even  that  At  the  end  of  the 
fear    1631    he   suppressed   his   monthly  Supplement,  in- 


creased the  GazeUe  to  eight  pages,  an<l  announced  that  for 
the  future  he  would  issui;  Supplements  aa  they  were  needed. 
It  seems  they  were  needed  pretty  often,  for  towards  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1633  Benaudot  publiBb<;d  Supplements, 
under  the  title  of  OvUnaires  and  Hxiraorilinaire!,  as  ollen 
as  twice,  and  ev^n  three  times  in  one  week.  In  fact, 
whenever  a  budget  of  news  arrived  which  would  nowa- 
days justify  a  special  eilition,  ibe  indefatigable  editor  set 
his  criers  afoot  with  a  fresh  printed  iiheet,  shoutinit, "  Buy 
the  Exlraorilmnire,  containing  the  account  of  the  superb 
burial  of  the  King  of  Denmark  I  "  or.  "  Buy  and  read  of 
the  capture  of  the  beautiful  islanil  of  Curugoa  in  the  Indies 
by  the  Dutch  from  the  Spaniards!  "  Renaudot  understood 
the  noble  art  of  pulhng.  lie  dressed  his  criers  in  red.  and 
gave  them  a  trumpet  apiece  to  go  and  hray  the  praises  of 
thu   Gazelle  on  the  off  daya,wheo   the  paper  did  not  ap- 

All  the  OazetM  for  the  year  1631,  thirty-two  in  number, 
were  bound  up  in  a  volume  at  the  end  of  the  twelvemonth, 
along  with  a  portrait  of  Renaudot  and  two  prefaces,  one  to 
the  King,  the  other  to  the  public.  Poor,  dreary  Louis 
XIII.  was  very  fond  of  Renaudot,  and  took  a  cliildish 
pleasure  in  the  Gazelle  aa  in  a  new  toy.  As  Ricbclieti 
wisely  left  his  Majesty  few  of  the  cares  of  state,  the  King 
was  reduced  to  lookingout  of  the  window  and  dismally  gap- 
ing when  there  was  no  battle  or  hunting  going  on  ;  accord- 
ingly it  was  a  rare  treat  to  him  when  he  could  slip  out  in 
disguise  of  an  eveniu"  to  the  Rue  de  la  C  a  la  ndre,  accompa- 
nied by  acoiipleof  hia  gentlemen,  and  stand  watching  prose 
of  his  own  being  put  in  type.  He  was  a  freijuent  contrib- 
utor. The  quarrels  he  had  with  hia  wife,  Anne  of  Austria, 
cost  him  much  misery ;  but  he  revenged  himself  by  writing 
spitel'ut  bits  about  her  Majesty  and  her  pet  Spanish  court- 
iers ;  and  laughed  in  liis  roy<il  sleeve  when  all  these  peo- 
ple cackled  about  in  their  amazement  with  copies  of  the 
impu  lent  sheet  in  their  bands.  One  of  the  kingly  notes 
winch  Benaudbt  insert.e<l,^  ai  a  time  when  a  royal  divorce 
was  in  serious  contemplation,  was  remembered  by  Anne  of 
Austria,  and  nearly  brought  Benaudot  into  trouble  after 
the  King  died;  but  so  long  as  l>ouis  XIII.  lived  he  would 
hear  no  evil  of  his  gazetteer :  and  when  some  flushed 
Spaniard  came  to  ai  for  redress,  his  Majesty  played 
moodily  with  the  tips  of  hia  gloVes,  and  looked  far  away 
out  of  the  window,  as  if  he  were  deaf  Renaudot  may 
well  be  excused  for  writing  of  his  King,  under  these  cir- 
cumatancea,  in  a  strain    somewhat   hyperbolical.     In  his 

Srefaco  he  vows  that  Louis  XIII.  has  earned  more  glory 
y  himself  alone  than  all  his  predecessors  put  together, 
and  he  adds,  "  For  the  rest.  Sire,  my  joumal  is  the  gazelle 
of  kings  snd  rulers  of  tbe  earth.  All  that  is  in  it  is  for 
tbom  and  by  them,  and  is  intended  to  serve  their  glory." 
Id  his  preface  to  the  public,  Benaudot  breaks  into  a  mure 
<1  sketches  the  tribulations  from  wbich 
ince  his  time  has  suffered.  "  Soldiers 
the  paper  teem  with  battles  and  feats  of 
Itigants  would  have  it  full  of  law  reports;  the 
!are  for  nothing  but  lists  of  preachers  and  pr^is  of 
"  (in  his  fourteenth  number,  first  year,  Renaudot 
Ijegan  to  publish  regularly,  "  A  list  of  preachers  in  all  the 
churches  next  Sunday;")  "those  who  have  not  'been  to 
court,  would  never  tire  of  seeing  us  desci^lw  uourt  pageants, 
and  those  who  have  canned  so  much  as  a  parcel  in  salety 
from  Paris  to  St.  Uermains  are  offended  if  they  do  not  sea 
the  exploit  recorded  with  full  honors  in  our  pages."  Be- 
naudot explains  the  impossibility  of  tatislying  everybody, 
and  concludes  with  tbe  assurance  that  be  shall  always  be 
delighted  to  pulilisb  news  of  general  interest,  and  to  ac- 
cept any  corrections  or  suggestions  Ibr  Uia  improvement  of 
bis  paper,  which  may  be  oflered  him. 

It  appears  that  Hienaudot  for  awhile  conducted  the   Go- 
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■letu  entirely  by  himself;  but  oi  he  kept  up  his  a^enciei, 
bit  loan-office  and  liis  dupensary,  the  lax  on  his  time  w&s 
too  great,  KaA  be  was  obliged,  nith  Richelieu's  asBistaoce, 
to  organize  a  regular  staff.  M^ztsrajr,  Bautru,  Voiture,  and 
La  Calpreaide  Became  iLe  foremost  among  his  fellow-coD- 
tributora,  and  they  were  all  remarkahle  men,  whose  equals 
in  ■cholarship  and  professional  dignity  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  on  the  Frenuh  press  of  tha  year  1873.  Their  func- 
tions were  rather  to  edit  or  translate  the  correspondence 
front  abroad  into  good  French,  than  to  furnish  matter  or 
opinions  of  their  own  ;  and  in  this  they  succeeded  so  well 
that  the  QaxtUe  was  reputed  from  its  foundation  until 
1792,  as  the  most  correctly  written  of  all  newspapers. 
Vohaire,  'who  was  not  an  indulgent  critic,  says  in  the 
Encyclopedia  that  the  Gazeile  de  France  has  always  been 
■■  revised  with  great  care  and  composed  in  excellent 
French;  "and  Grimm,  writing  in  1769,  calls  the  Uaxette 
"  the  most  insipid,  impolite,  and  correctly  edited  of  all 
newspapers."  The  ImpoliMnesd  refers  to  a  habit  which 
the  Oaxetle  had  contracted  of  never  qualifying  any  one, 
save  mtmbers  of  the  Royal  Family,  as  "  Monsieur."  In 
mentioning  noblemen,  their  titles  alone  were  given  as  "  Le 
I>uc  de  "  instead  of  "  M.  le  Due  de ; "  all  untitled  persons 
were  dusiKnated  as  "  te  Sieur/'  ....  Voltaire  could  not 
stomach  Uiie  formula  either,  and  Grimm   exclaims  in  his 


the  arbiter  of  the  old  continent  and  the  new."  i  But  the 
Gazette  clung  to  this  old  tradition,  on  the  ground  that, 
being  an  official  journal,  it  was  bound  to  give  the  King's 
subject  those  titles  only  which  of  right  belonged  t«  them. 

Thestafi'of  the  C^azeH«  were  not  paid  out  of  the  profits 
of  that  paper,  but  by  pensions  from  the  Civil  List,  averag- 
ing in  the  case  of  the  tour  gentlemen  above  alUded  to,  1,900 
crowns  a  year  (£180,  equivalent  to  £S00  of  our  money). 
The  Gazelle  can  never  have  been  worlted  at  a  profit,  nor, 
indeed,  have  paid  its  expenses.  The  Supplements  were 
too  numerous,  and  the  price,  considering  the  size  of  the 
paper,  much  too  small.  In  addition  to  this,  Renaudot  was, 
trom  the  Grat,  trammelled  by  shameless  piracies.  Provin- 
cial publishers  reprinted  the  Gazttu  as  soon  as  It  reached 
them,  adding  some  local  items  to  give  it  an  extra  xeit,  and 
sold  the  whole  under  titles  of  their  own.  Renaudot  was 
obliged  to  appeal  to  the  law  courts,  and  eventually  It  was 
arranged  that  certain  publishers  at  Avignon,  Lyons,  Rouen, 
Ail,  and  Bordeaux  should  have  the  privilege  of  reprinting, 
subject  to  a  yearly  payment. 


FOREIGN  BOTES. 


Hb.  BnoKBTOKB,  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  London,  thus 
announces  the  close  of  his  season :  "  The  end  of  the  '  Wicked 
World '  it  approaching." 

Trs  Pail  ilait  OattUe  says  that  "the  great  want  of  the 
French  character  is  want  of  devil."  It  seems  to  us  the  Com- 
mune turned  out  lome  very  good  devils  —  good  as  devils,  we 

Bbtwbbn  Mr.  Wannr's  letter  and  the  letter  of  Messrs. 
Sampson,  Low,  &  Co.,  Ward,  Lock,  &  Tyler  are  in  a  bad  way. 
The;  begin  to  wish,  we  rancy,  that  they  had  not  burnt  their 
finger*  with  Mr.  Warner's  "Backlog  Studies." 

Quite  a  novel  feature,  intended  to  obviate  danger  from  fire, 
is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Knyal  Alexandra.  By  a 
curious  arrangement,  patented  by  the  architect,  the  gas-piping 
throughout  the  house  can  be  used  for  water  in  case  of  fire. 

WoKBH  are  diatiagaishiog  themselves  an  biographers.  Miss 
Taylor  recently  pabTuhed  Backle's  Life ;  Mri.  Grote  has  just 
published  an  admirable  sketch  uf  the  Life  of  ihe  Historian  of 
Greece,  and  the  best  account  wu  have  of  Montalembert  is  from 
the  pen  of  Mrs.  Olipbint,  the  antbor  ul  Irviti^'g  Life. 
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Ih  the  June  number  of  the  CAurcAmon's  Shilling  Magaaite, 
the  editor  offers  some  explanation  as  to  the  origin  ot  the  title  ct 
the  "  Christian  Year,"  oa  the  authority  of  Mr.  Parker,  of  Oi- 
fbrd,  B  son  of  the  eminent  publisher  of  the  Grat  edition  of  the 
work.  According  to  this  gentleman  tbo  late  Mr.  Keble,  on 
entering  the  shop  in  Broad  Sueet  one  moming,  uw,  at  the  top  of 
a  small  staircase  which  led  to  a  little  gallery  tilled  with  book- 
shelves, a  work  entitled  "L'Ann^  Chreiienne,"  in  twelve  vol- 
umes, and  at  once  asked  Mr.  Farker  to  allow  him  lo  eiainine 
it.  A  short  time  alter,  the  "  Christian  Year  "  appeared,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  author  look  his  title  from  the 
old  French  devotional  work.  At  any  rate,  if  this  should  not 
have  been  the  case,  the  coincidence  is  remarkable. 

Ah  uncomfortable  sto^  is  tidd  by  the  WariaiB  liraeiil,  and 
one  calculated  to  cast  a  gloom  over  many  a  dinner-table.  It 
seems  that  a  cook  in  the  employ  of  a  Jew  lately  rushed  to  her 
master's  room  in  a  slate  ot  extreme  narvous  agitation,  and  not 

without  reason,  ijhe  had,  she  said,  suddenly  heard  heart-rend- 
ing and  piercing  shHekH  proceed  from  a  piece  ot  meat  she  was 
about  to  convert  into  steaks.  The  Jew,  on  inveadgaiing  the 
matter,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  soul  of  a  Jewish  sinner 
was  in  the  meat,  and  that  iu  ihricka  were  caused  by  a  desire 
Tor  honorable  burial  according  to  ihc  rites  of  the  Jewish  religioa- 
Ue  therefore,  without  loss  of  time,  proceeded  to  the  rabbi,  ana 
with  much  earnestness  requested  that  he  would  bury  the  beef- 
steak, dressed  in  a  shroud,  in  the  Jewish  cemetery,  with  all  the 
ceremonies  appertaining  to  ^e  interment  uf  members  of  the 
Jewish  persuasion.  The  rabbi,  however,  having  doubts  as  to 
whether  Ihe  beefsteak  really  contained  the  toul  ol  a  sinner,  de- 
clined to  accede  to  the  mquest,  and  the  mysterious  beef,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  intelligence,  remains  undigested  and  unburled. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  rabbi  was  correct  rn  his  view,  Ibr  if 
the  spirits  ot  sintiers  get  into  provisions,  tradesmen  who  throw 
their  hearts  and  souls  into  their  business  will  be  able  to  curry  on 
adatteration  after  their  decease,  and  it  will  be  even  imposaible 
to  distioguish  between  a  leg  of  mottob  and  the  spiritual  pan  of 
"    butcher. 


Mb.  C.  U.  Spuroeon  has  said  and  done  many  things  in  hit 
time  in  furtherance  of  what  might  be  described  as  "Jocular  re- 
ligion and  comic  talvaiiun."  But  at  the  late  annireraarj  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  at  Kxeter  Uall,  he  ouuiid  himself. 
Speaking  of  prayer,  he  said,  "  Uh  for  more  prayer  !  I  had  an 
odd  illustration  of  its  power  the  other  day,  in  Italy.  In  tl>e 
hotels  there,  there  are  litUe  ivory  buttons  in  ihe,wall  upon  which 
you  put  your  finger.  They  communicate  with  electric  wire* 
which  ring  the  bells  down-stairs.  A  friend  came  in  to  take  tea 
with  us,  and  I  put  my  finger  on  the  button,  but  nobody  came. 
I  did  it  again  ;  still  nobtxly  came.  '  Now,'  said  my  friend,  *  I 
will  put  you  up  to  a  wrinkle  —  keep  your  finger  on  ibe  button. 
If  you  only  just  put  it  on,  it  rings  liie  bell ;  but  if  you  keep  yonz 
finger  on,  the  belt  will  keep  ringing  down-stairs.'  Well,  1  did 
so;  but  even  then  the  waiter  did  not  come.  At  length  my 
friend  said,  'We  have  a  couple  ot  bedrooms  here;  I  will  su  into 
one,  and  your  friend  can  go  mtu  the  other;  let  us  ring  all  three 
bells,  and  then  we  shall  letch  up  all  tbe  waiters  in  the  hotel.' 
So  we  put  oar  lingers  on  the  throe  buttons,  and  kept  them  tfaert^ 
and,  I  warrant  yon,  Ihe  passage  was  soon  full  ol  waiters  tum- 
bling over  one  another.  Tliay  thought  tbe  whole  house  must 
be  on  lire.  We  simply  explained  thai  as  the  ringing  of  one  bell 
did  not  do,  we  thought  we  would  ring  all  three,  and  Ibund  it  k 
capital  plan  ;  but  if  they  would  only  come  more  quickly  another 
dme,  we  would  do  it  no  more.  Every  time  a  man  prays  be 
ring*  the  great  bell  in  heaven  I  If  two  of  you  agree  as  touching 
anything  concerning  the  kingdom,  ii  shall  be  done  uoto  yoa. 
There  is  no  tesiiliog  it.  If  every  man  and  woman  here  would 
begin  to  put  their  fingers  upon  ihe  bell,  the  eteclric  commnnicn- 
tion  between  earth  and  heaven,  it  would  aieake  U\t  very  angtia, 
and  bring  them  down  wiib  untold  blessings  upon  the  chnrrrh 
and  upon  the  world."  We  cannot  help  hoping  that  the  laugh- 
ter and  applause  which  greeted  the  comparison  of  the  holy 
angels  roused  and  wakened  up  In'  prayer  to  the  idle  waiters 
tumbling  over  each  other  at  an  Italian  inn,  does  not  express 
either  tha  piety  or  wisdom  of  the  general  body  of  subscribers  to 
the  London  Hissionary  Society. 


As  a  wash  for  the  complexion  Burnett's  Kalustom 
has  no  equal.  It  is  distinguished  for  its  coolinj;  and  sooth- 
ing properties,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  all  unnaturst 
conditions  of  the  skin,  removing  tan,  sunburn,  frecklea, 
redness,  and  roughness  of  the  skin,  curing  chapped  handv 
and  allaying  the  irritation  caused  by  the  bite*  erf  mosqui- 
toea  and  other  annoying  insects. 
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ZELDA-S  FORTUNE. 

BOOK  n.    SrLVIA'S  BEACELET. 

CEIAPTER  VII.  (confmusfj.) 

I  wiBB  it  were  possible  to  do  en- 
tirely without  that  miserable  apology 
for  picture-making,  called  word-punt^ 
ing.  It  would  be  an  infinite  gaia 
could  the  narrator  of  a  story  return 
\a  the  fairy-tale  practice  of  simply 
tellii^  what  people  did,  without  being 
eatlea  tipon,  by  a  conventionally  as- 
cumed  dutness  on  the  part  of  grown- 
up readers,  to  aniwer  such  provoking 
questions  aa  How  or  Why.  A  writer 
Has  no  business  to  trespasi  beyond 
his  miserable  limits  upon  the  glorious 
realm  of  the  painter,  who  deals  with 
visible  thino;s,  instead  of  arbitrary 
symbols,  aaiT  to  boast  about  words  as 
Inough  they  could  take  the  place  of 
the  direct,  universal  language  of  color 
and  form.  Printers'  ink  was  made 
for  reporting  and  reasoning :  not  Co 
make  splashes  upon  paper,  that  are 
no  more  like  pictures  than  are  the 
coals  in  the  fireplace,  which  may  ex- 
press anything  or  nothing,  not  as  the 
hand  that  laid  them  designed,  but  as 
the  eye  that  looks  into  them  may 
chance  to  find.  But  were  I  a  painter, 
and  were  the  grotesque — by  which  1 
mean  the  common  equation  of  the 
hideous  and  the  pathetic  —  my  ipetUr, 
one  of  my  ckef-tTauorei  should  be  aa 

Upon  a  dark  background,  as  dark 
as  cold  heavy  gray  can  be,  and  sug- 
gestive of  a  prison  made  rather  by  the 
atmosphere  itself  than  by  masonry, 
■houlil  stand  out  iu  the  fullest  and 
boldest  relief,  illuminated  by  a  flar- 
ing, smoky  lantern,  hung  high  up  upon 
a  Urge  rusty  nail,  the  form  of  a  woman, 
marked  out  by  such  gross  violence  of 
Ii|ht  and  shade,  that  the  expression 
of  her  features  and  attitude  should  be 
as  legible  as  if  she  were  in  the  broad 
light  of  day.  On  her  alone  is  concen- 
traled,  as  Dy  a  focus,  every  ray  of  the 
dame,  which  gradually  loses  itself  be- 
yond her,  except  where  reflected  by 
the  fall  or  splash  of  a  green  water- 
drop  or  two,  in  front  or  behind.  Her 
clotoea  hang  from  her  gaunt  shoulders 
and  meagre  waist  in  tatters,  and  are 
soaked  with  cold  moisture.  She 
■toops  down,  or  rather  half  crouches, 
with  her  knee  upon  a  lc«  of  rough 
wood,  her  feel   naked,  and  one  hand 


grasping  a  broken  step  in  front  of  her, 
while  with  the  other,  bony  and  knot- 
ted, but  wasted  with  hungry  eager- 
ness, she  fingers  a  long  crack,  into 
which  a  stream  of  mud  is  oozing  :  a 
rat  and  a  toad  are  regarding  her 
calmly  and  serenely  with  black  and 
curious  eyes,  as  though  interested, 
but  too  familiar  with  her  presence  to 
be   afraid.     Her   face  is  haggard,  al- 

I  bodily  hunger,  which  allows  the  fancy 
fuller  play  to  dream  :  the  features  are 
harsh  and  strong  ;  the  thin  Hps  fixed 
and  tightened  by  habitual  secretive- 
nesB  and  greed ;  the  brows  drawn 
close  togeuier  by  constant  devotion 
to  a  single  purpose.  The  ears  are 
slightly  pricked  backward,  or  at  least 
drawn  closely  to  the  head,  as  if  to 
them  alone  was  entrusted  the  task  of 
keeping  watch  from  intrusion  while 
their  owner's  mind  is  away.  A  bat 
flutters  blindly  against  the  lantern : 
it  is  either  he  or  the  drip  of  water 
that  dives  her  this  one  sign  of  outer 
life.  But  her  eyes  are  occupied  neither 
with  the  business  of  her  ears,  nor  of 
her  fingers  :  and  here  enters  the  diffi- 
culty 1^  the  picture.  It  is  her  eyes, 
not  the  glimmer  of  the  lantern,  that 
pierce  through  a  transparent  green 
mist  hanging  over  a  chest  l^e  a 
phantom  altar-cloth  over  a  phantom 
altar,  or  rather  like  the  glass  through 
which  is  so  oflen  seen,  in  Cathouc 
churches,  the  waxen  image  of  a  sunt 
sleeping  and  crowned  with  flowers. 
And  now,  after  penetrating  the  prin- 
cipal figure  of  the  picture,  we  are 
brought  into  sympathy  with  what  she 
sees :  we  see  the  latter  nut  imme- 
diately, but,  as  it  were,  through  her, 
for  it  is  painted  in  subtle  and  dream- 
tike  colors,  wholly  at  variance  with 
her  harsh  and  hideous  realism.  In 
place  of  the  waxen  image  lies  a  sleep- 
ing girl,  of  dark  but  ideal  beauty,  like 
the  princess  in  the  enchanted  forest, 
waiting  for  the  kiss  that  is  to  break 
the  spell.  Her  strange  loveliness 
mocks  the  ghoul-like  ghasthneaa  of 
the  woman,  who  seems  to  hunger 
after  her  with  the  appetite  of  her 
soul,  even  more  than  after  food  with 
the  hunger  and  thirst  of  her  body. 
No  wonder,  for  she  is  lapped  and 
laved  in  gold  :  the  green  mist  covers 
the  shrine  of  St.  Danae.  Having 
once  caught  this  heart  of  the  picture, 
we  pass  over  the  woman  faeraelf, 
gropii^  in  foul  darkness  after  a  mys- 
tery of  love  wrapped  in  a  mystery  of 


gold,  and,  wondering  whether  she  is 
pil^im  or  vampire,  set  ourselves  to 
seek  the  key.  We  notice  now  tiiat 
the  darkness  of  the  background  antl 
the  mist  of  the  gr^en  veil  is  formed 
by  innumerable  spiral  coils  of  scale* 
that,  as  (hey  rise  round  the  vision, 
become  more  and  more  defined  — 
that,  if  the  kneeling  woman  looked 
up,  she  would  see  over  her  head,  like 
the  Syracusan  sword,  the  outline  of 
an  actual  key  held  in  the  outline  of  a 
serpent's  jaws  ;  those  two  dull  spots, 
which  at  first  sight  we  took  for  falling 
water-drops  arc  a  pair  of  evil  eyes, 
set  in  a  snake's  flat  skull. 

Dreams,  visions,  fancies,  presages, 
whatever  they  might  be,  such-Uke 
pictures  were  viTidly  real  to  diis  un- 
derground ghost-seer.  She  had  noon- 
tide nightmares,  to  which  these  were 
child's  play.  Child,  gold,  and  aei^ 
pent  were  as  real  to  ner  as  the  rat 
and  the  toad ;  more  real,  indeed ; 
and  she  was  haunted  by  keys  as  visi- 
ble as  the  Macbeth's  dagger  of  air. 

Students  of  the  Luman  body  hare 
never  yet  fonnd  out  in  what  Qusnb- 
stantial  fashion  the  blood  is  nourished 
by  the  mind,  as  if  fancies  were  food. 
As  Mrs.  Goldrick's  small  stock  ot 
available  change  out  of  her  last  allow' 
ance  from  lier  son  grew  less,  she,  with- 
out thought  of  meat  and  drink,  en- 
dured vigils  that  would  have  killed  a 
professed  anchorite.  But  eren  her 
inner  fuel  had  its  limit  of  supply,  and 
she  was  fiun  to  fall  back  upon  her 
stock  of  wine.  Not  having  eaten, 
however,  the  fumes  of  it  flew  to  her 
head,  and  she  woke  one  afternoon 
al^r  having  made,  as  it  seemed  to 
her,  a  few  years'  journey  farther  back 
even   than    the    memories   of  Marsh- 


In  the  city  of  Vienna  there  ia  a 
large  demand  forflowers.  The  people 
who  have  cultivated  the  contraaictory 
art  of  pursuing  pleasure  with  the  sys- 
tematic dreg-draining  energy  of  men, 
yet  without  Tosina  the  fresh  and  hearty 
abandon  of  children  —  the  Germans, 
who,  more  joy-loving  than  Frenchmen, 
neither  translate  nor  import  ennui  — 
sympathize  acutely  with  (he  most  fresh 
and  childlike  symbols  of  joy. 

Among  the  purveyors  of  these  floral 
draughts  to  a  hearty  and  unfailing 
appetite  was  to  be  found  every  even- 
ing, at  the  same  post,  a  veir  young 
girl.  Precisely  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  fine  or  wet,  she  brought  to 


r  if  she  liad  found  an  excep- 
tionally good  market.  She  was  not 
Hell  dressed  enough  to  pas&bey ond  the 
brilliant- looking  doorwaj  of  what  to 
her  was  Paradife;  she  was  but  an  un- 
regarded Peri,  waiting  with  such  poor 
eifts  a<:  might  purchase,  not  Eden, 
but  a  itwanxizer.  Nor  did  she  often 
wait  wholly  in  vain.  It  must,  indeed, 
go  hard  with  girlhood  If  it  cannot  cod- 
trive  10  sell  a  few  flowers. 

It  was  even  in  her  favor  that  she 
was  poorly  dressed,  and  thut  she 
allowed  her  lilies  and  moss-roats  to 
speak  tor  theinselve!!  and  for  her. 
&e  had  rivals,  some  bold-faced,  some 
cunningly  modest,  who,  lor  thu  most 
put,  deprived  her  ol'  i^hauue  cualom- 
ers.  But  our  dark-eyed  maiden  had 
secured  a  ctitniek  who  were  faithful 
to  her  —  who,  if  they  wanted  one  of 
her  leaves  or  bloBSoms,  and  aometimes 
if  dioy  did  not,  preferred  to  give  their 
stray  small  change  to  one  who  never 
troubled  them.  Buying  of  her  had  an 
air  of  gathering  flowers  for  themselves. 
All  these  girls  nad  picked  up  names  ; 
the  dark-eyed  and  quiet  one  was 
known  to  the  loungers  of  the  entrance 
as  die  Kombtume,  the  Blue  Cornflower 
—  she  was  00  dark,  so  ragged,  so  hid- 
den among  the  standing  crowd,  and 
had,  alas,  so  little  to  do  with  the  har- 
yest  of  the  field.  And  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  it  was  the  weed  that  drew 
many  eyes  through  the  waving  ranks 
of  com. 

But  it  was  a  hard  life,  all  the  same:  1 
for  the  Cornflower  was  a  modest  and 
timid  weed.  Nothing  was  known  of 
her,  not  even  among  her  acquaint- 
ances of  the  curbstone,  except  that 
she  cnine  and  went  aa  punctually  as 
the  violet,  and  waiteil  as  patiently  for 
kreutzers,  and  as  silently,  as  the 
hyacinth  waits  for  golden  sunbeams. 
3lie  odier  flower^^rU,  who  laughed 
and  joked  together,  looked  upon  her 
as  an  intruder,  but  that  mattered  but 
little ;  in  spite  of  her  few  regular 
customers  she  was  scarcely  in  their 
way,  and  the  customers  she  had  they 
could  well  afford  to  lose.  It  was  not 
every  evening  that  any  of  them  came 
to  the  theatjre ;  and  then  she  was 
lucky  if  she  was  allowed  to  go  home 
with  a  basket  less  full  by  a  single 
leaflet  than  when  she  came. 

I  think,  however,  that  even  the 
boldest  of  the  poor  Cornflower's  suc- 
cessful rirals  would  have  thrown  her 
a  chance  or  two  sometimes  had  they 
known  that  she  lived  hopelessly 
alone :  that  she  was  such  a  very  weed 
among  weeds.  I  am  the  more  sure  of 
it,  because  kind  hearts  lie  so  deep 
that  the  deeper  down  in  the  world 
Uiey  are  sought  for,  the  more  surely 
they  are  to  be  found.  But  the  Corn- 
flower's companions  were  a  ihoueht- 
leas  generation  —  and  so  she  had,  Gke 
die  weakest  of  a  flock  of  thoughtless 
o  put  up  with  the  imoUest 
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crumbs  that  the  wind,  or  some  com- 
passionate hand,  cast  beyond  the  de- 
vouring circle.  Happily  there  were  a 
few  such  bands  —  but  it  is  not  hands 
that  think  or  feel.  They  gave,  and 
that   was  enough  for  charity  and  for 

Was  it  enough  for  the  Cornflowrr  'I 
She  thought  so.  With  enough  silver 
to  renew  her  stock  and  to  buy  a  roll, 
she  was  richer  than  Dic^enes.  who 
was,  au  all  the  world  knows,  richer 
than  Alexander.  She  knew  nothing 
of  the  ilelights  of-  sausage  or  beer  ;  a 
good  honest  slice  of  sour  black  bread, 
washed  down  with  a  hearty  draught 
of  water,  gave  health  to  her  fast  {^w- 
ing  limbs,  and  the  sweetest  sleep  in 
the  world  to  her  liveh'  brwn.  She 
breathed  the  scent  o(  flowers  all  day 
long  —  they  gave  flavor  to  her  blaelt 
bread  and  to  her  dreams.  And  then 
the  sky  — what  a  bed-curtain  she 
found  it  when  she  was  tired !  it  was 
spotted  and  hung  all  over,  not  with 
kreutzers,  but  with  real  Frieihicha 
^or;  she  was,  for  the  night,  a  million- 
aire, and  the  moon  was  none  the  worse 
for  looking  like  a  rich  round  cheese. 
She  had  enough  to  do  in  the  day  with 
making  up  her  nosegays,  which  was 
cjuite  as  good,  while  she  was-  quite 
httle,  as  playing  with  a  doll,  and  very 
much  better,  as  she  i^w  up.  llian 
watching  the  blossoms  fade  and 
throwing  them  away. 

But  this  was  summer  life.  If  she 
had  only  been  a  aquirrel  or  a  dormouse 
and  could  have  slept  out  the  cold,  it 
would  not  have  been  hard  to  be  con- 
tent with  stars  for  wealth,  and  flowers 
for  sisters  and  bruad- winners.  When 
it  rained  or  froze  she  had  to  creep 
into  some  church  porch,  or  into  the 
church  itself  whenever  it  was  open,  or 
into  any  other  corner  lliat  might  tem- 
per the  wind  to  her.  Once  or  twice 
she  had  found  her  waj  into  a  beggar's 
lodging!  hut  she  was  frightened,  and 
had  given  away  her  day's  earnings  to 
others  who  were  far  richer  than  she, 
so  it  was  bad  economy  in  every  way. 
So  even  in  winter  time,  she  had.  to 
practisf;  the  art  of  saving  house-rent 
—  a  measure  of  economy  to  which  she 
was  the  more  prone,  because  she  had 
one  wildly  extravagant  taste  —  a  pas- 
sion (or  bright  rags;  it  would  be 
absurd  to  say  bri^t  clothes.  Her 
festival  was  to  starve  as  long  as  possi- 
ble, and  then  to  buy  from  some  He- 
brew dealer  the  remnants  of  some 
scarlet  handkerchief,  petticoat,  or 
shawl.  One  old  fellow,  to  whom  she 
went  with  eager  timidity  to  niake  her 
flrst  purchase  of  this  kind,  cheated 
her  outrageously  to  the  extent  of  two 
whole  kreutzers,  but  the  second  time 
he  sold  her  an  old  shawl,  that  had 
cost  nothing,  at  Hjarcely  more  than 
coat  price,  and  threw  in  haif  a  yard 
of  ribbon  that  he  saw  her  atare  at 
with  hungry  eyes.  The  third  time  he 
introduced  a  system  of  barter :  he 
gave  her  unmarketable  raga  in  ex- 
change for  uaeleas  flowere.  The  old 
Jew  and  tl^e  young  Sower-girl  seldom 
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exchanged  a  word ;  he  probably  was 
too  mu^  ashamed  of  his  one  piece  of 
very  limited  kindness  to  add  to  his 
shame  by  committing  farther  follies. 
He  had  his  reward,  however;  when 
he  most  righteously  fell  into  the  liandi 
of  the  police,  it  was  not  without  leav- 
ing behind  him  one  pair  of  wet  eyes. 

Unhappily,  this  mishap  occurred 
just  nt  the  beginning  of  an  excep- 
tionally sharp  winter,  and  when  the 
last  thread  of  the  Cornflower's  last 
shawl  was  giving  way.  She  had 
tuDught  with  her  to  the  old  Jew's 
door  a  whole   basket-load  of  I   know 

;  what  poor  u: 


buv   something  a  little   1 
able  ;  and  she  found  onl 

Klice  agents  engaged  in  the  Augean 
X)r  of  making  a    '  "  " 


>uple  of 


itory  of  litter, 
anu  tney,  not  Derag  made  good- 
tempered  by  having  to  finish  such  a 
task  in  the  cold,  or  by  her  interrup- 
tion, thrust  her  out  by  her  almost  bare 
shoulders  into  the  snow.  The  y/xai 
^as  keen,  and  she  felt  it  pierce  her 
with  a  new  sharpness :  for  she  now,  for 
the  first  time,  realized  what  it  meant 
to  be  alone  in  a  bleak  and  biting 
world.  It  was,  however,  close  upon 
the  hour  at  which  the  theatre  opened, 
so,  cold  or  sorry,  she  must  lose  no 
time.  Carriages  filled  with  fine  ladies, 
scarcely  more  delicate  than  she,  strong 
men  thickly  eiad,  and  scores  of  her 
own    aM,  warm   with  fire   and   food, 

Eassed  ner  at  every  step,  and  she  felt 
□w  little  the  world  was  to  her  —  to 
the  Cornflower  among  the  uom. 

There  was  more  than  a  usual 
amonnt  of  bustle  about  the  theatre 
door  that  evening  when  she  took  her 
stand  in  her  accustomed  corner.  Hie. 
Emperor  himself  was  to  he  there  to  see 
wiih  his  own  august  eyes  the  ^lirouettei 
and  zephyr-poses  of  the  spoiled  darling 
of  all  Vienna,  the  fascinating  dancer, 
Marietta  Romani.  To  the  Cornflower, 
who  was  versed  in  all  the  gossip  of  the 

Eivement,  the  name  of  the  great  b<d- 
rinp  rang  with  a  more  awful  aotiad 
than  that  of  the  Kaiser's  own.  She 
had  once  seen  her  pass  from  the  stage 
door  to  her  carnage,  virapped  from 
head  to  foot  in  furs  Uiat  made  her  look 
like  a  ball  of  swan's-down,  with  her 
little  dark  head,  not  higher  than  the 
sUm  Cornflower's  sho^der,  peeping 
out  and  smiling  all  over  with  serene 
triumph.  She  bad  wondered  who  the 
tall,  strong  man  could  be,  with  blond 
hair,  round  face,  gray  eyes,  and  sboDl- 
dcrs  like  Hercules,  who  dared  almost 
to  cariT  the  wonderful  Marietta  from 
the  door :  he  waa  probably  the  manA- 
ger,  she  thought,  who  was  to  herever- 
active  imagination  a  sort  of  Grand 
Lama,  bearing  the  authority  above 
even  that  of  an  agent  of  police,  if  such 
a  thing  could  be. 

How  cold  she  lelt,  as  one  carriage 
after  another  drew  up  and  sent  H« 
cloaked  and  shawled  freight  inside 
those  bright  and  warm-looking  doors  1 
On  eommoB  occasions,  winter  weather 
favored  her  earnings,  for  the  boldeat 
and  therefore  the  most  successful  of 
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herHvaJsvere  Bummer swallows.  But 
the  Emperor  apoiled  her  market.  No 
one  whispered  in  his  imperial  ear  that 
1  poor  flower-rirl  would  have  to  lose 
■  winter  GhawT  because  be  happened 
to  be  going  to  the  play,  or  he  might 
pei4iapi  hare  been  a.i  generous  ae  the 
old  Jew.  But  she  wag-not  to  remain 
quite  penniless. 

"Der  Tfufel!"  she  heard  a  full, 
ilrong  voice  exclaim  close  beliiod 
her — that  U  to  say,  near  the  stage 
door.  "  I've  forgotten  the  bonouet  — 
I  wouldn't  have  left  it  behind  for  a 
thouMod  pounds."  He  said  pounds 
in  English :  and  his  German  was 
tCrange  to  the  girl's  ijoick  ears.' 

For  once,  accident  Dad  placed  her 
in  the  front  rank,  for  the  others  wet« 
crowding  about  the  grand  entrance. 
With  the  ready  instinct  of  a  trades- 
womao,  fhe  held  up  her  basket,  and 
looked  up  without  saying  a  word.  Lo 
ind  behold,  it  was  the  very  broad- 
iDouldered  gentleman  on  whose  arm 
the  had  caught  her  solitary  glimpse  of 
the  Marietta,  accompanied  by  a  com- 
puiioti  in  hussar  uniform. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  the  latter.  "  I 
due  say  sbe-won't  miss  nnml>er  one 
tiwnsand  and  one  —  unless,  indeed, 
the  paper  came  from  the  bank,  or  was 
(aliened  with  sometliing  better  than 
wire.  Come  in  ;  my  bands  are  numbed, 
I  go  empty-handed,  you  see  —  when 
flowers  are  made  of  gold,  emptiness 
is  the  distinction  of  a  poor  subaltern." 

He  went  in,  while  the  tail  man 
hngered  an  instant  on  the  pavement. 
He  had  seen  the  Cornflower's  basket 
—  perhaps,  also,  her  largo  black  eyes, 
which  were  to-night  even  brighter 
than  usual. 

"  Well,  what  sort  of  rubbish  have 
yon  got  there,  my  good  girl  ? "  he 
stked. 

She  held  up  a  bunch  of  violets  and 
camellias  —  thev  might  buy  the  shawl 
ifterail. 

"  Bah  1  Everybody  wilt  have  violets 
ud  camellias :  one  might  as  well 
have  nothing  as  that  thing.  Here, 
hold  up  your  basket  and  let  me  see. 
No,not)iin^  here.  Tes;  the  lieuten- 
ant was  right,"  he  muttered :  "  one 
ttnit  make  presents  like  a  Russian 
Gnud  Duke  to-night  if  one  wants  to 
be  marked  out  of  his  crowd.  That 
infernal  nosegay  of  mine  teould  have 
done  —  hot  —  ah  I  I'll  take  a  hint 
bom  the  lieutenant  after  all.  She'll 
know  that  a  man  means  something 
who  ^ves  her  nothing  but  a  flower. 
Snowdrops,  no;  violets  again,  no; 
winter  roses  :  here,  I'll  take  this  rose." 

The  poor  girl's  hopes  fell.  All  this 
grand  prospect  to  end  in  a  half  zwan- 
" — 1 
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e  big  Englishman  took  the  poor 
little  winttr  rose,  felt  in  his  pocket, 
and  threw  a  coin,  "  Good  night,  my 
girl,"  he  said  inhie  full  voice.  "  Any 
way  that  rose  shall  cost  more  than  any 
other  rose  —  it's  for  the  Romani  1 " 

Site  looked  for  the  coin  among  her 
flowers,  into  which  it  had  fitllen.  It 
Wat  br^t   new  gold,  with  a  milled 
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edge  and  a  bas-relief  of  a  cavalier  on 
horseback  piercing  a  <1ragon  with  a 
spear.  Her  heart  gave  w  krancl ;  if 
it  ha<l  not  been  for  the  last  words  of 
hercuetomer  she  would  have  thought 
it  a  blunder.  Had  she  thought  so, 
would  she  have  tried  to  give  it  back 
again  ?  Only  do  not  let  the  Corn- 
flower be  blamed,  though  the  likeliest 
answer  be,  No.  It  seemed  to  her  that 
one  of  the  ducats  in  the  skv  had  tum- 
bled off  its  peg  just  as  herliasket  was 
in  the  way  to  break  its  fall.  But  this 
was  plainly  something  better  than  a 
ducat  —  perhaps  one  of  the  broken 
pieces  that  ever;  now  and  then  leave 
the  moon  in  want  of  repair. 

Evidently  the  name  of  that  far-off 
star  of  stars.  Marietta  Romani,  was  a 
name  of  good  luck  to  her.  She  sat 
down,  and  thought  what  she  would  do 
with  her  treasure  —  it  was  her  first 
taste  of  gold.  Of  course  she  would 
buy  a  shawl,  scarlet  and  new.  The 
draper  would  tell  her  tbe  value  of  her 
fortune  and  give  her  the  change. 
Then  she  would  buy  a  bright  riblwn 
and  net  for  her  hair,  like  Gretchen  or 
Trudchen,  whom  she  envied  for  their 
finery  and  their  pushing  ways.  Then 
she  would  have  a  feast  somewhe.re  — 
perhaps  Gretchen  or  Trudchen  might 
help  her  eat  it,  and  then  they  woiUd 
all  be  friends.  And  then  a  wild  vision 
caine  into  her  head  of  going  back  to 
some  black  tents  that  she  remembered 
among  far-oS  plains  and  marshes, 
where  she  might  chatter  once  more  in 
a  strange  old  jargon  and  hear  again 
certain  wild  old  tunes.  And  then  she 
thought  of  the  old  Jew  who  had  sold 
her  rags  for  flowers.  What  a  proud 
pleasure  It  would  have  been  to  have 
gone  to  him  and  paid  bim  for  her 
grand  purchase,  not  m  snow-drops,  but 
in  real  money !  She  would  have  felt 
like  a  princess  patronizing  a  merchant 
prince.  Even  now,  perhaps,  he  might 
afford  a  safety-valve  for  this  Fortu- 
uatos*  coin  of  bers :  some  of  it  must 
find  its  way  between  the  prison  bars. 
Hark !  A  shout  —  the  Kaatr ! 
She  rushed  forward  with  the  rest  to 
catch  a  ray  from  royalty  —  she  could 
not  help  it,  indeed,  tor  she  was  pushed 
by  a  jerk  from  behind  into  the  wave  of 
the  crowd  —  and  her  good  English 
gold  was  shaken  from  her  momenta- 
rily-relaxing fingers  and  swept  into 
tlie  limbo  of  Alnaschar's  dreams. 

„ .  oking 
for  her  sovereign  than  Mrs.  Goldrick 
was  in  looking  for  herkey  \  for  though 
the  search  lasted  but  a  single  night, 
she  was  of  an  age  when  hours  are  very 
long.  She  was  still  young  enough  to 
find  in  a  day  the  experienees  of  a 
year.  No  one  disturbed  her  at  her 
task,  even  before  the  silent  hours  be- 
gan ;  she  was  only  taken  for  a,'i:hif- 
/onAre. 

But  when  the  silent  hours  were  over, 
and  the  momine  came  in  all  the  chill 
brightness  of  daybreak,  she  felt  her- 
self cold  no  longer.  No ;  I  do  not 
mean  that  she  was  starved  to  death, 
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though  she  had  undergone  what  would 
have  killed  some  fairly  strong  men. 
Nor  do  I  mean  that  she  was  warmed 
with  sueceps  ;  the  sovereign  was  either 
at  tbe  bottom  of  a  drain,  or  of  sharp- 
eyed  Gretchen 'b  pocket  —  it  was  all 
the  same  to  the  Cornflower,  The  glow 
she  felt  was  like  an  inner  fire  that 
made  her  leel  light  and  buoyant ; 
broad  awake  and  not  hungry,  but  as 
though  she  had  been  drinking  some- 
thing strange.  She  was  also  seized 
with  a  fit  of  cougjiing,  that  made  her, 
for  the  first  time,  know  what  headache 

She  wandered  about  less  than  usual 
that  day,  and  sat  a  great  deal  on  steps 
and  in  church  porches,  carrying  her 
flowers  —  she  washed  and  revived 
these  with  water,  for  they  had  to  last 
through  that  evening  at  least,  and  they 
looked  fevered  and  faded.  At  the 
same  time  she  drank  a  long,  deep 
draught  herself  from  the  same  foun- 
tain, and  it  made  her  feel  stronger. 
She  bathed  her  forehead,  and  the 
headache  went  away. 

Two  gentlemen  passed  her  about  an 
hour  afterwards. 

"  There,  Herr  Doctor,"  said  one  <^ 
them,  "  did  you  ever  see  such  eyes  as 
those  ?  They're  bright  enough  for  an 
amh-duchess." 

"  For  an  empress  —  or  for  a  beggar, 
if"  — 

The  second  speaker  looked  hard  at 
her  as  he  spoke ;  but  was  out  of  ear- 
shot before  his  sentence  was  at  an  end. 
Gretchen,  with  her  arm  round 
Trudchen's  neck,  passed  her  as  she 
was  on  her  way  to  her  post. 

"  Ah,  only  look  at  the  Cornflower  1  " 
she  called  out  mockingly  in  a  loud 
aside.  "  She  has  been  dipping  her 
fingers  in  somebody's  rouge  pot  t " 
And  so  they  also  passed  by  on  the 
other  side. 

The  Marietta  was  to  perform  again : 
and  court  patron^e  liad  eulunced 
her  prestige.  But,  in  spite  of  her 
difficulties,  the  girl  contnved  to  dis- 
pose of  more  of  ner  stock  than  usual, 
lahe  felt  strangely  excited,  and,  to  her 
own  astonishment,  flitted  about  and 
bandied  words ;  she  laughed  almost 
noisily. 

"  You  are  wrong,"  she  beard  Trud- 
chen say  to  Gretchen  ;  "  it's  not  the 
rouge-pot,  it's" —  And  she  put  a 
bouquet  to  her  lips,  as  if  she  were 
tossing  oS  a  bumper. 

"  Is  he  handsome?"  asked  Gretchen 
loudly  in  her  ear.  "  He  caji't  he 
much  else,  or  he'd  have  given  you  a 
shawl." 

"  We  don't  get  gold-pieces,  not  we, 
for  a  rosebud,"  laughed  out  Trudchen, 
whose  eves  were  everywhere  rotmd 
her,  while  bold-faced  Gretchen's  were 
ev^where  before  her. 

The  Cornflower  started.  "You 
know  where  my  money  is  V  "  she  cried 
out.     "  Give  it  me  -^  it  is  mine." 

The  two  girls  looked  at  one  another 
hard,  stared,  and  laughed  agun. 

'■  I  declare  1  The  idiot  takes  us  for 
pickpockets." 
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"  Light  tome,  light  go,  my  laily  Coro- 
bloBBom.  The  next  money  you  get,  I 
Troulcln't  spend  more  llian  half  of  it  in 
drink,  if  I  were  you." 

All  this  was  bitter  enough,  but  it 
wot  nothing  to  the  dull  iLcning  that 
■eemcd  gradually  to  be  rising  through 
her  limbs.  She  did  not  reply,  not  fur 
want  of  words,  but  because  of  a  cough- 
ing 6t  that  drowned  them  as  they  rose. 
She  was  obliged  once  more  to  retire 
to  her  old  comer,  near  the  stage  door. 
Once  more  she  saw  the  etliereal  Mari- 
etta pass  to  her  carriage,  escorted  as 
before  by  the  largo  Englishman.  Thty 
wer«  in  earnest  talk,  and  Ihe  Sugtisb- 
man's  foot  kicked  against  her  basket, 

"  Take  cnre,"  said  Marietta,  in  a 
soft,  musical  contralto.  "  I  shsill  be- 
lieve that  all  Englishmen  are  awk- 
ward —  for    your    sake,    Heir    May- 

"  Deuce  take  the  basket  I  —  if  you 
would  only  believe  anything  for  my 

"  Do  you  always  talk  so  loud  ?  Good 
night.  Heir  KnglSnder  —  pleasant 
dreams  to  you." 

The  carriage  drove  o&,  and  the 
Englishman,  after  a  few  moments, 
lighted  a  cigar.  The  girl  thought  she 
would  speiuc  to  him :  but  he  did  not 
see  her,  and  something  about  bis  eyes 
made  her  afraid.  When  the  carriage 
wheels  wer*  oo  longer  heard,  he  was 
joined  1^  the  hussar  oflicer. 

"  BonM  Fortune  T  "  asked  the  latter. 
"  Then  come  to  ■\'on  Geierstein'a  — 
they  have  lansquenet :  I  want  to  win 
of  somebody,  and  you  ought  to  be  the 
very  man  to  win  from,  if  there's  any- 
thioe  in  the  proverb  about  love  and 
play?' 

"  Don't  be  too  sure  of  that,  lieutenant 
—  I'm  in  a  winning  mood." 

"So  much  the  better— I'll  back 

So  off  they  went,  and  no  one  had 
looked  at  the  poor  Comhlowom  —  why, 
indeed,  should  they  ?  Everybody  has 
bis  own  affairs. 

She  shut  ber  eyes  Nimewhet«,  aqd 
dreamed  of  the  wonderful  Marietta 
and  the  Englishman.  It  was  a  vivid 
but  pleasant  dream.  When  she  woke, 
however,  her  limbs  were  racked  with 
aches,  her  brain  was  tbrobbing,  and 
her  throat  was  swollen. 

She  crept  about  like  a  ghost  all  day  : 
and  she  went  to  the  theatre  door 
rather  by  force  of  habit  than  of  will. 
She  made  no  attempts  to  sell,  nor, 
when  the  carriages  b^  finally  rolled 
away,  did  she  make  any  attempt  to 
move.  Her  brain  was  burning  with 
dim  excitement,  and  evcrr  breath, 
and  every  endeavor  to  swallow  with 
her    swollen    throat,    was    agony    to 


up,  and  tbe  contralto  voice  laughing 
musically  at  the  stage  door.  She  was 
sitting  just  in  the  path  ftumone  to  the 
other,  and  rose  to  avoid  the  white  satin 
shoes  of  the  ballerina.  At  least  she 
tried  to  rise,  for  sndileoly  a  linging. 


hissing  mist  rulhed  over  her  eyes  and 
ears,  wherewith  the  contralto  vtuce 
mixed  as  with  a  dream  — -and  then  she 
neitlier    heard    nor    knew    anything 

"  She  is  quite  safe,  Mein  Fraulein  — 
the  crisis,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  was 
over  an  hour  ago.     She    ought  to  be 

that  she  is  not.  Speak  gently,  how- 
ever — not  that  I  need  ask  you  to  do 
thai,  Afein  i'Wu/em  —  nature  will 
□pen  her  eyes  in  her  own  time." 

Tbe  Cornflower,  without  making  an 
effort  of  memory,  recognized  the  voice 
of  the  man  who  had  compared  her 
eyes  lo  those  of  an  empress  or  "a 
beggar  —  if"  —  something  that  had 
paneed  away. 

There  was  a  moment's  pause.  .  Then 

"  1  may  tell  vou  now,  Mein  FrUtilein, 
that  I  feared  the  worst.  That  endless 
raving  in  unknown  tongues  was  no 
common  kind  of  delirium.  It  was 
agunst  all  rule — if  I  were  a  priest 
instead  of  a  physician,  T  should  have 
used  the  ofHco  of  exorcism," 

"  Unknown  tongues?  "  murmured  a 
woman's  voice  that  she  remembered, 
but  did  not  recognize.  "  Suppose  1 
could  interpret  tbera  ?  " 

"  You  ?  '^ 

"  Yes  —  she  talked  of  places  — 
never  mind  where  —  that  I  know 
better  than  the  Prater.  She  was 
repealing  songs  and  sayings,  and  call' 
iug  upon  all  sorts  of  demons  (keep 
them  from  us  I)  to  do  somediing  that 
concerned  an  old  Jew,  red  petticoats, 
Btara,  flowers,  and  gold  pieces  all  mixed 
up  in  a  way  that  icould not  make  out, 
though  1  understood  all  the  words.     I 

rkc  to  her  myself  sometimes,  and 
always  answered,  though  wide  of 
the  mark.  She  was  always  bunting 
for  a  piece  of  gold.  I  put  a  piece  into 
her  hands,  at  last,  to  see  if  it  would 
quiet  her ;  but  she  dropped  it  as  if  it 
bad  stung  her,  and  went  on  again. 
Don't  you  see  she  is  a  gypsy  —  a 
Zigeiiiierinn  t " 

"  Of  course  she  is !     And  "  — 

"  Oh,  lam  not  ashamed  of  my  peo- 
ple, if  that's  what  you  mean,  Herr 
Docior.  There  were  Pharaohs  before 
HapsbuTgs.  But  look  — -  she  opens  her 
eyes." 

Tbe  Cornflower  woke  as  from  a 
trance.  She  might  or  mi^ht  not  have 
heard  of  such  a  place  as  heaven  ;  but, 
in  any  case,  she  found  herself  there. 

She  lay  on  a  bed  as  soft  to  tbe  touch 
as  Marietta's  awau's-down  had  been  to 
the  eye.  The  room  was  warm,  pure, 
fresh,  and  clean,  and  full  of  softened 
sunshine  filtered  through  green  blinds. 
The  sheets  were  as  white  as  snow. 
And  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  there  sat  j 
the  an^l  of  this  Paradine  —  Marietta 
beiMlf^  the  great,  wonderful,  supreme 
Marietta   Romani,  with   her  beautiful   ^ 

Her  bead  still  felt  light,  and  the  , 
tried  to  raise  ber  hands  in  order  to  ; 
assure  herself  in  some  tangible  way  of  ' 
tbe  reality  of  soch  a  vision.    But  they   , 


lay  like  lead  from  weakness,  and  ths 
poor  girl  dissolved  into  a  rain  of  help- 
less tears.  She  tried  to  murmu^ 
something,  and   Marietta  was  at  her 

The  g^rl  was  just  able  to  touch  wiib 
her  lips  the  fragrant  hand  that  lay 
tcmptmgly  on  the  pillow.  The  pfay- 
sician  came  to  the  other  side  of  w 
bed,  nodded  his  bead  across  it  to  the 
lady,  and  lefl  the  room.  He  hadpra- 
fessed  to  believe  in  tbe  restoring  force 
of  nature,  and  had  a  strone  impres- 
sion that  nature  was  as  fully  repre- 
xented  in  tbe  Ballerina's  person  as  art 
in  his.  own. 

•'  Drink  this,  my  poor  child,"  said 
Marietta  gently,  and  putting  to  tbe 
patient's  lips  somp  cunningly  devised 
tisane.  "  \  ou  arc  not  lo  talk  now : 
to-morrow,  perhaps,  you  shall  tell  me 
your  name  and  all  about  yourself." 

"  Tell  uie  " —  whispered  the  (Joro- 

"Well?" 

"Am  I  dead?" 

"  You  are  as  alive  as  1  am,  and  that's 
beins  very  much  alive." 

"  Have  I  been  here  all  night  ?  How 
did  I  come  here  ?  Where  are  my 
flowers?  What  makes  me  so  weak? 
Why  are  yon  so  good  V  " 

"  Hush  I  Didn't  I  say  you  were  not 
talk  to-day  ?     Yes ;  you  have  been 


they  have  lieen  dead  a  long  while ;  but 
you  shall  have  plenty  more  when  yoQ 
are  well.  And  you  are  weak  because 
yon  have  been  very  ill ;  but  you  will 
get  stronger  every  day.  Good -by.. 
I  have  to  go  to  tbe  theatre  now  :  so  go 
to  sleep,  and  I  will  come  and  see  you  as 
soon  as  I  am  back  again." 

"And  you  —  are  you  really  Mari- 


"  Beally  Marietta,     Good-by." 

The    Cornflower,  however,  did  not 
go  to  sleep ;  she  lay  awake  in  conva-        , 
iescent  luxury.     By  and  by  an  elderly        I 
German  woman  broi^ht  sonie  broth;        | 
and  she  let  loose  her  questions  upon 
her,   with   better   success  than   upon 
Marietta. 

From  this  informant  she  learned  that 
she  had  lain  there,  fluttering  between 
life  and  death,  ux  loa^  weeks.  Tb^ 
the  Ballerina,  ou  commg  alone  from 
the  st^e  door,  had  nearly  fallen  prone 
over  the  senseless  be^ai^girl,  who  lay 
in  a  dead  faint  among  her  dying  nose- 
gays. That  a  quickly- gathering  group 
insisted  upon  it  that  the  flower-girl 
was  asleep  or  drunk,  but  that  Klarietta 
had  waved  them  back,  even  the  mana- 
ger himself,  and  said  (like  «  queen, 
save  in  statare)  half  to  hersell  and 
half  aloud,  — 

"  There,  but  for  luck,  might  be  Mari- 
etta RomanL  Look  at  her  face ;  lodt 
at  her  clothes.  Don't  yon  see  the  gill 
is  ill  and  starved  7  Take  her  indoon 
at  once,  and  send  fiir  a  doctor.  Good 
Heaven,  to  think  of  what  goes  on  out- 
«de,  while  we  are  playing   the  Ibol 
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an<l  puDctoatioD  of  Uie  memoirB  addresged  to  kim  than  to 
the  Bubatance  of  them.  In  1767  the  publisher,  Paauoucke, 
who  wag  BtriviDg  to  get  a  netrspaper  moaopoir  by  buying 
up  all  the  Journals  in  Paris,  oflered  to  take  tlie  mani^e- 
ment  of  the  Gazelle  and  to  pay  fiO,000  livres  a  year  for  the 
privilege,  the  Government,  of  course,  retaining  its  iuper-  - 
vision  over  the  matter  inserted.  This  was  agreed  to  ;  M. 
Fontanelle  became  editor,  and  the  Gazette  de  France  con- 
tinued to  appear  under  royal  patronaee  until  May  lit, 
1792,  when  its  official  ties  were  snapped,  and  it  caine  out 
as  a  private  and  republican  journal  with  the  date  Fourth 
Year  of  Freedom.  The  Gazette  has  flourished  with  more 
or  less  brilliancy  ever  since,  and  has  been  for  the  last  fifty 
years  a  legitimist  orean,  read  chiefly  in  the  provinces. 

So  Th^phraste  Benaudot  founded  a  paper  which  has 
survived  to  this  day ;  but  he  made  no  fortune  out  of  it,  nor 
out  of  hie  many  other  inventions  for  the  public  good.  He 
died  poor,  and  his  last  years  were  embittered  by  all  sorts 
of  troubles,  profeBsional  and  domestic.  In  the  first  place, 
his  old  enemy,  Guy  Patin,  felt  upon  him  as  eoon  as  Biche- 
lieu  was  gone,  and  in  the  second  place  he  was  ill-advised 
enough  to  take  for  his  second  wife,  at  tlie  age  of  seventy* 
two,  a  pretty  girl,  who  might  have  been  his  grandchild. 
Cardinal  Mazarin  shielded  him  to  some  extent  from  th« 


tained  the  divorce,  after  his  flighty  spouse  had  squandered 
the  little  substance  he  had  amassed,  and  dishonored  his 
gray  hairs  in  more  ways  than  one.  But  he  never  recov- 
ered firom  the  blow,  pined  away,  and  died  broken-hearted. 
Guy  Patin  unwillingly  composed  the  finest  of  epitaphs  for 
the  man  whom  he  had  always  traduced  as  a  money-grasp- 
ing charlatan,  by  writine  (I2tli  November,  1653),  "Last 
month  old  Renaudot  died  here,  poor  as  a  painter." 


For  several  years  previous  to  Renaudot's  death  news- 
papers bad  begun  to  crop  up  to  right  and  lefl  without  its 
being  possible  to  check  them.  Louis  XIII.  and  Richelieu 
both  died  ia  1642,  and  the  Regency  which  followed  being 
a  weak  thing,  printers  laughed  at  monopoly  and  brought 
out  sheets,  which  led  a  hole  and  corner  existence  for  a  few 
weeks,  wer^  suppressed,  reappeared  again  under  new  titles, 
and  scattered  false  intelligence,  slanders,  and  scandals  more 
and  more  disgusting,  broadcast  among  the  willing  Paris- 
ians. Old  Renaudot  had  exclaimed  once,  in  warning  for- 
eign sovereigns  of  the  uaeleseness  of  trying  to  prohibit  the 
importation  of  his  Gazelle  into  their  dominions,  "  News- 
papers are  a  merchandise  of  which  it  is  in  vtun  to  impede 
the  trade.  They  are  like  torrents  which  swell  by  resist- 
ance." He  now  found  this  out  on  hu  own  account. 
Nevertheless,  the  purity  and  high  patronage  of  the  Gaxeite 
kept  it  afloat  ;  but  in  164!l,  when  the  Fronde  >  broke  out, 
&B  flood  of  periodicals  and  pamphlets  was  such  that  noth- 
ing but  the  extreme  cleverness  of  Renaudot  enabled  him 
and  his  monopoly  to  weather  the  few  stormy  years  that 
followed.  The  Fronde  began  by  a  tax  (question,  in  which 
the  Parliament  of  Paris  took  the  popular  side  against  Maza- 
rin, who  was  accused  of  seeking  to  grind  down  the  French 
nation.  The  English  Parliament  bad  set  tbe  example  of 
making  war  on  its  KioE,  and  the  Parisian  Forliamenl  — 
which,  be  it  remembered,  was  ajudicial  and  not  a  political 
institution  —  waxed  so  very  vahant  that  if  there  had  been 
of  brains  among  them  capable  of  guiding  a  revolu- 


defler  at  making  revolutions  than  at  profiting  by  tbcm,  and 
nothing  came  of  this  prolonged  riot  but  a  few  thousand 
broken  heads  and  torrents  of  ink.  The  affair  began  by  the 
expulsion  of  Uasarin  with  the  Queen  Regent,  Irom  Paris, 
and  the  capital  remuned  in  possession  of  the  Parliament 
and  of  tliat  Right  Reverend  Cardinal  de  Reiz,  who  chant«d 
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s  not  without  trouble  that  Renaudot  secured 
thii  settlement,  and  meanwhile  sundry  Parisian  printers 
inA  began  to  emulate  their  country  brethren,  and  pirated 
Benaudot  under  his  very  nose.  The  principles  of  copy- 
right were  but  imperfectly  understood  then,  and  it  seemed 
*  ^Tosi  thing  to  the  printers  of  Paris  that  Renaudot  should 
enjoy  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  printing  news,  "  (he 
which,"  ai  they  contended,"  being  thingsof  public  interest, 
were  no  man's  private  property,  but  belonged  to  every- 
body." Renaudot  himself  was  a  little  hazy  in  his  views, 
and  instead  of  argning  that  the  works  of  a  man's  brain 
were  as  much  his  as  the  works  of  his  hands,  based  his  case 
entirely  on  the  royal  monopoly  he  had  obtained,  and  pleaded 
ena^tically  that  nobody  had  tbe  right  to  publish  an  op- 
position print  of  any  sort  whatever.  The  advantages  ofa 
spirited  business  competition  had  evidently  not  penetrated 
his  miad,  nor  had  they  that  of  Louis  XIH.,  who,  in  a 
series  of  choleric  decrees  signed  at  Fontainebleau  and 
Paris,  threatened  with  his  severest  wrath  any  who  shonld 
continue  their  piracies,  "  to  the  great  grief,  hurt,  and 
scandal  of  our  truly  well-beloved  liege  the  Sienr  Renaudot" 
Tbe  Parliament  of  Paris  judged  to  the  same  effect.  The 
Goiate  was  ruled  to  be  a  monopoly  in  the  hand  of  Benaudot 
and  his  heirs  forever ;  and  on  the  death  of  Renaudot,  he 
was  iitcceeded  by  his  sons  Eusibe  and  Isaac,  who  in  their 
torn  bequeathed  the  Gagttle  to  Eus^be  junior,  son  of  the 
elder  brother,  who  took  orders  and  consequently  left  no 
progeny.      After   this   (he    Gazelle    became    government 


rpertj,  like  the  London  Gazette,  and  Louvois  appointed 
^  de  Guillcragues,  cei "'  ».>..>      > 

private  secretary  to  tne 


sentleman  of  the  bed-chamber  and 
the  King,  to  be  editor  at  a  salary  of 
10,000  livres.  The  size  of  t£e  paper  was  then  increased 
from  eight  pages  to  twelve.  After  M,  de  Guilleragues, 
came  M.  de.  Bellizani,  a  renowned  wit;  and  his  two  next 
inccessors  were  courders  skilled  in  writing,  but  not  other- , 
wise  remarkable.  In  1762  the  Gazelle  was  annexed  to  the 
Foreign  Office  Department,  and  appeared  for  the  first  time 
^ih  the  royal  arms,  and  twice  a  week  instead  of  once. 
The  publishing  days  were  Monday  and  Friday ;  the  paper 
wu  reduced  to  (oat  paces  and  tbe  subscription  lowered 
from  eighteen  to  twelve  Evres  a,  year,  M.  Raymond  de  St. 
Albme,  a  scholar  and  gentleman  of  excellent  family,  being 
ippointed  editor  at  a  salary  of  1S,000  livres  (£600).  M.  de 
Su  Albine  did  not  keep  this  editorship  long,  and  it  was 
conferred  jointly  on  two  men  renowned  for  their  iriend- 
ihip,  Suard  and  the  Abbd  Arnaud.  These,  thanks  to 
the  Duchess  of  Grammont,  sister  to  the  Duke  of  Choiaeul, 
the  Prime  Minister,  obtained  that  they  should  mana^ie  the 
financial  as  well  as  tbe  literary  d^artment,  and  divide  the 
[n>fits  with  the  Foreign  Office,    lite  Gazette  had  become  a 

Kying  concern  by  that  time,  and  the  editors  shared  20,000 
res  a  year  between  them.  On  the  fall  of  Choiseul,  how- 
ever, Suard  and  Aroaud  were  dismissed  in  favor  of  a  police 
censor  called  Harin,  whose  peculiar  style  of  composition  — 
sensational  aa  it  would  be  termed  now  —  put  in  vogue  the 
*ord  marinade  as  applied  to  all  writing  that  was  high- 
flown  and  affected.  Marin  was  turned  out  widi  some 
ignaminy  on  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI.  in  1774,  and  the 
ediunhip  fell  to  a  clever  priest,  who  had  already  con- 
ducted several  other  journals —  TAbb^  Aubert.  But  the 
Abb^  soon  showed  that  he  was  more  at  home  in  financial 
dalies,  and  was  relegated  to  the  managership,  while  the 
titular  editor  became  one  M.  Bret,  an  honest,  but  dull  man, 
I*  whose  only  sin,"  says  La  Harpe,  "  is,  that  be  has  persisted 
in  writing  forty  years  without  talent."  Bret  was  only 
titular  editor,  becauM  at  thia  time  Louis  XVI.  took  to 
revising  all  the  proofs  of  the  Gazelle  de  Franee  himself. 
He  was  very  expert  in  that  business,  and  had  a  peculiar 
editorial  tact  for  excising  redundancies  and  toning  down 
the  whole  journal  'to  a  uniform  style,  clear,  classic,  and 
■ober.  In  thia  respect  he  resembled  the  late  King  Otho 
01  Greece,  wlio  paid  much  more  attention  to  the  grammar 
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mua  with  the  hilt  of  a  dagger  peeping  ont  of  hia  pocket. 
MazArin  went  to  St.  GermainK,  but,  wUhing  to  fi^t  bis 
antagonists  with  their  own  weapons,  that  i>,  kiiipoons,  be 
took  witb  him  a  printing-presB,  and  Renaiiilot  aloD"  with 
Ma  staff  to  work  the  same.     Rtruaudot  wad  pleased,  for  he 


cern  as  to  what  might  become  of  hi^  moDopoly  of  the  Ga- 
xelle  if  the  party  in  Paris  prevailed  ;  and  so  be  ingeniously 
left  bis  two  sons  behind  him  to  found  a  pxper  ol'  their  own, 
which  should  be  the  official  organ  of  the  Fronde,  whilst  the 
Gazelle  eBtabliehe<i  in  the  Orangery  of  St.  Germaina  re- 
mained the  mouth-piece  of  the  court  party.  This  happy 
thought  worked  immensely  well.  Kenaudot's  sons  staneu 
the  CoiuTier  Fran^ait.  which  had  a  furious  sale,  and  was  at 
once  adopted  tn  the  Farliament.  Mazariu  rubbed  his 
bands  to  think  that  the  trusted  organ  of  bis  enemies  was 
conducted  by  men  devoted  to  himself;  and  the  Parlinnient 
felt  equally  convinced  that  the  two  sons  of  Kenaudot  would 
obtun  for  them  through  their  father  some  useful  notes  as 
to  court  doings.  A  gentleman  named  Si.  Julien  helped  to 
popularize  the  Cmimer  Francaw  by  publishinga  burlesque 
edition  of  it  in  verse  aa  soon  as  it  appeared.  The  Courner 
came  out  on  Fridays ;  the  burlesque  was  on  sale  everj- 
Sunday  morniug. 

The  first  year  of  the  Fronde  waa  marked  chiefly  by  pub- 
lications of  a  fantastic  character  —  Visions,  Apparitions, 
Frognostications.  The  writing  was  weak  and  wild.  None 
of  me  writers  knew  what  they  wanted.  Gazettes,  pam- 
phlets, rhymine  squibs,  were  all  levelled  at  Mazarin'a  per- 
■onal  peculiarities,  bis  Italian  pronunciation,  bis  well- 
known  relations  towards  the  Queen,  his  greed  and  bis 
supposed  avHrice.  The  counter  lampoons  edited  by  Maza- 
rin's  paid  friends  splashed  the  Cardinal  ile  Reti  witb  ridi- 
cule, overhauled  the  private  lives  of  the  Parliamentary  big- 
wigs, related  very  queer,  and  let  us  hope  improbable,  stories 
about  their  wives ;  and  saw  "  Visions  "  of  gibbet  trees  with 
parliamentarians  swinging  therefrom  when  bia  Eminence 
should  reenter  the  city.  Altoeetber  it  was  a  lively  period 
lo  live  in,  and  we  cannot  imagme  a  Parisian  bourgeois  of 
the  year  1649  finding  time  hang  dully  on  his  hnnds.  Tn 
the  second  year  the  writing  was  more  ambitious  \  political 
questions  were  tackled ;  Mazarin  had  returned  to  Paris  for 
a  short  time,  then  vaaished  ;  so  bis  foreign  policy  was  re- 
viewed, and  whilst  some  bitterly  upbraided  the  'I'reaty  of 
Westphalia  (which  gave  Alsace  to  France)  as  contrarj-  to 
the  Interests  of  the  Church,  which  was  likely  to  suffer  by 
the  influx  of  Protestants,  others  violently  taunted  the  man 
with  having  none  of  the  diplomatic  statostiiaDsbip  of  his 
glorious  predecessor,  Hicbelieu.  The  year  1651  was  sig- 
nalized by  a  union  between  all  the  rival  subdivisions  of  the 
Fronde,  tbc  Retz,  Beaufort,  PiTrliament,  and  Cond^  fac- 
tions; then  by  tbe  rupture  of  tbexe,  and  by  a  complete 
chaos  in  the  way  of  opinions.  The  pamphlets  and  news- 
sheets  redoubled  in  number  and  virulence.  Mazarin  had 
been  mauled  and  mangled  till  there  was  nothing  more  to 
say  of  him ;  so  the  lampooners  turned  their  shatls  on  the 
Queen  Regent,  and  by  and  by  on  the  institution  of  Boyalty 
itself.  Thomas  Aniello  n>etter  known  as  Masaniello)  had 
stirred  up  a  rel>ellion  at  Naples,  and  tbe  English  had  be- 
headed theur  King.  What  was  the  use  of  a  Crown  —  why 
■bould  not  the  people  set  up  a  Republic  ?  Declamations 
•bout  liberty,  the  rights  of  tbe  poor,  and  the  oppressions 
of  the  rich,1)egan  to  find  their  way  into  print.  Two  pub- 
lications, the  "  Franco-Gallia  "  and  the  "  Junius  Brutus," 
preached  levelling  by  fire  and  sword,  and  the  cry  was  no 
longer  "  Are  you  for  this  party  or  for  that  ?  "  but,  '<  Arc 

£ju  for  tbe  People  and  the  People's  Parliament  ?  "  ITiis 
the  time  when  the  writing  ceased  to  ha  frivolous,  and 
when  authors  of  true  merit  plunged  into  tbe  fray.  Menage, 
Gondi,  Joly,  Sarrazin,  Patru,  Caumartin,  Portail,  and 
Dubosc-Montandr^  were  all  thinkers  and  polemists  of 
nerve,  and  if  there  had  been  a  Rizzio  or  a  Cromwell  among 
this  populace  of  caper-cutters,  whose  brains  they  ignited, 
it  might  have  fared  badly  witb  that  little  kingling  who 
blossomed  out  so  grandly  in  the  sequel  as  Louis  XIV. 
But  all  waa  talk  and  froth,  and  by  tbe  year  1652  the  peo- 
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pie  had  got  disheartened,  and  yearning  for  peace.  They 
no  longer  believed  in  the  Parliament,  whose  members  had 
Fhowo  tliemselvcs  pitifully  timid  and  incapable  ;  they  had 
spent  their  rage  agtunst  Mazarin  ;  and  in  their  feverish  de- 
iection  they  inclined  towarda  the  Prince  of  Cond^,  not  be- 
cause Ihev  liked  that  haughty  patrician,  hut  because  they 
fancied  (he  victor  of  Rocroy  was  tbe  only  man  likely  to 
restore  quiet.  The  pamphleteer,  Dubosc-Montandr^,  who 
was  in  tbe  Prince's  pay,  nattled  in  the  front  all  through 
this  year  with  essays  which  olTer  a  curious  medley  of  ani- 
tocratical  and  republican  sentiments,  Tlie  man  had  in  him 
all  the  stuff  of  an  agitator,  and  with  another  year  or  two's 

Eractice,  and  a  more  intelligent  public  to  work  on,  might 
ave  proved  as  dangerous  as  Mirabean.  He  advocated  a 
union  between  tbe  nobility  and  the  people  as  agaiest  (he 
Crown  and  tbe  bourgeoisie.  Richelieu,  following  in  this 
the  policy  of  I.<ouis  XI.,  had  leaned  wholly  on  the  middle 
classes  in  bis  struggle  against  tbe  last  strongholds  of  feudal- 
ism. The  bourgeoisie  bad  been  sutTered  to  rear  their 
heads  whilst  the  nobles  had  been  forced  to  bend  their 
necks  to  the  yoke ;  and  Dubosc-Montandr^  appealed  to  all 
the  grievances  cherished  by  working-men  ^^ainst  thoae 
whoni  he  called  "  their  natural  enemies,  the  bourgeois,"  to 
put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things.  As  lar  aa  can  be 
gathered  from  his  rather  confused  schemes,  Montandi< 
would  have  bad  the  country  governed  by  a  show  king,  a 
powerful  senate  of  nobles,  and  a  lower  house  of  •working- 
men.  But  tbe  first  half  of  this  plan  was  evidently  made  to 
order  ;  and  at  heart  Montandre  was  a  demagogue  with  lit- 
tle love  of  tbe  nobility,  for  ocrasionally  he  lorgeta  that  he 
is  salaried  by  a  Conde,  and  breaks  out  into  that  stirring 
cry  which  was  borrowed  from  him  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  later  by  J^oastalot,  anil  formed  one  of  the  war-shouts 
of  the  Revolution  ;  "  The  great  are  only  great  because  we 
carry  them  on  our  shoulders.  Let  us  shake  them  off,  ai^d 
ibey  will  strew  tbe  ground."  i 

On  tbe  whole,  the  revolution,  which  might  have  effected 
so  much,  bad  fallen  into  ha^h.  The  Duke  of  Orleans, 
rousing  himself  at  length,  remonstrated  with  the  Parlia- 
ment at  the  insults  which  were  being  hawked  about  against 
the  Queen;  and  the  Parliament,  ralieved  ta  be  bullied 
again  by  somebody,  seized  bold  of  one  Moriot,  a  sarcastic 
fellow  and  a  journalist,  and  sentenced  him  tt.  be  hanged. 
But  the  printers  of  Paris,  who  had  driven  a  brisk  trade 
dnrino  tbe  four  years'  turmoil,  were  loth  to  see  their  profits 
vanish,  and  so,  as  Moriot  was  being  led  to  his  doom  along 
witb  a  lesser  journalist,  who  was  to  have  a  whipping  at 
the  cart's  tail,  an  army  of  compositors  charged  to  the 
rescue  of  the  pair,  beat  back  the  archers,  put  the  hangman 
and  his  aids   to   flight,  and   made    a  bonfire  of   thi'  cart, 

E'bbet,  and  other  paraphernalia.  However,  this  was  the 
St  gasp  of  the  Fronde.  Not  long  after,  tbe  much  bated 
Mazarin  returned  coolly  to  Paris,  (or  the  second  lime,  and 
by  way  of  finally  crushing  a  pamphleteering  and  journal- 
istic committee  which  had  worked  for  a  long  while  under 
Cardinal  de  Retz'a  order;,  and  waa  now  being  managed  by 
Retz's  henchman  (iondi,  and  by  the  sHtirical  Menage,  he 
caused  a  mighty  volume  of  700  quarto  pages  in  his  def^oce 
to  be  distributed  about  Paris,  aa  we  nowadays  spread 
tracta.  It  bad  been  written  in  1649.  by  a  certain  Gabriel 
Nand^,  and  is  now  known  aa  tbe  "  Maacurat,"  though  its 
real  title  was  "  Jugement  de  tout  ce  qui  a  St"S  ecrit  contre 
le  Cardinal  Mazarin,"  etc.  In  it  a  printer  called  Mascurat 
holds  a  dialogue  with  a  vendor  of  Mazarinades  (anti- 
Mazarin  pamphlets)  St,  Ange,  and  the  two  pass  in  review 
every  book  published  against  tbe  Cardinal,  touching  aa 
they  do  on  all  the  topics  and  pieople  of  tbe  day.  The 
whole  thing  is  in  tbe  style  of  tbe  famous  "  Satire  Menipp^" 
which  enlivened  tbe  wars  of  tbe  I^eague,  and  is  uncom- 
monly brilliant  and  clever.  Indeed,  the  late  novelist, 
Charles  Nodier,  had  so  high  aq  opinion  of  the  book,  that 
he  trssted  it  as  Lord  Lytton  did  "  Gil  Bias,"  and  made  a 
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point  of  re-reading  it  once  at  least  every  year,  alle^ng 
that  DO  work  B:ive!i  a  better  insight  into  the  manners, 
iDitiluUoDB,  politics,  and  language  of  tlut  dmei.  Ttie  fact 
it,  "  Masciirat "  is  very  exhaustive;  it  leaves  no  questioD 
QDtouched,  and  the  snti-Mazarlnists  must  veil  have  found 
it  a  heav}-  shot  to  bear  up  against.  In  trulh,  however, 
tbey  made  no  effort  to  bear  up,  but  collapsed.  The  laugh 
was  against  them  ;  the  wily  Italian  had  conquered  bjpen  as 
well  as  hj  state  craft,  and  the  flood  of  ink  and  paper  which 
had  raged  over  Paris  during  nigh  fifty  months  receded, 
as  every  flood  must  do  which  bursts  through  natural 
bounds.  From  tlie  beginning  of  lfi49  to  the  end  of  1652, 
4,000  polemical  hooka,  pamphlets,  and  newspapers  bad 
been  published,  and  Irom  such  a  mound  of  printing  the 
hberty  of  the  press  ought  surely  to  have  arisen  strong  and 
onassailable  to  all  time.  But  the  Farieiana  had  little  care 
for  liberty,  tiaving  been  drugged  to  surfeiiin;;  with  liconse ; 
they  jjckeaad  at  the  mention  of  politics  ;  they  wanted  to 
be  amused,  and  they  tumed.witn  a  laugh  of  welcome 
towards  the  new  star  then  dawning  in  journalism,  The 
Mute  Historique,  or  Rhyming  Gazette  of  Jacques  Loret. 


Loret  was  horn  of  poor  parents  in  the  first  yeare  of  the 
Kventeeiilh  century,  and  nnd  no  better  education  than 
that  which  the  ragged'School  of  an  obscure  village  could 
aSbrd.     He  came  to  Paris  when  he  was  twenty,  and  being 

Csessed  of  no  capital  but  his  witn,  turned  newsman.  He 
.  all  the  qualities  needful  for  success  in  that  trade :  a 
good  pair  ol  legs,  indelati^able  lungs,  and  imagination 
enaugh  to  invent  alarming  or  mirthful  occiirrenc>;s  when 
facts  were  at  a  discount.  By  and  by  he  took  to  writing 
fngitive  poems  ;  but  as  the  publishers'  price  for  such  pro- 
dnclions  was  three  iivres  the  printed  ream,  he  based  his 
hopes  of  fortune  rather  on  the  dedications  he  inscribed  at 
ihe  head  of  his  lyrics  than  on  theee  works  themselves.  It 
was  very  soothing  to  a  big  [icrsonage  of  that  time,  duke, 
financier,  or  what  not,  to  iind  a  feOow  of  Ijoret's  stamp 
wuting  in  his  ante-rooms  on  reception  days  with  a  copy 
of  verses  neatly  tuned  in  his  honor.  If  the  verses  were 
really  good,  the  big  personage  would  smile  and  request  the 
poet  to  read  them  aloud  ;  a  gratuity  of  a  few  Iivres  natu- 
rally followed,  and  in  course  of  mondis  the  poet  was  made 
free  of  thi*  big  personage';  household,  which  means  that 
be  was  entitlefl  to  come  every  day  at  noon  and  dine  in  the 
servants*  hall,  with  the  upper  domestics.  This  was  no 
nean  privilege,  and  soon  Loret  secured  himself  a  footing 
in  half  a  dozen  noble  houses,  so  that  supper  as  well  as 
ditmer  might  be  available  for  the  asking.  A  few  grandees 
lod^  their  poets  as  well  as  fed  them,  and  paid  them  a. 
fixed  salary,  that  they  miuht  write  verses  or  news  —  for 
the  two  thinga  still  went  pretty  much  together,  as  in  the 
trnnbadour  days  ^  for  no  one  else.  But  Loret  was  too 
free  a  lance  to  let  himself  be  chained  and  kennelled.  He 
had  a  lodging  of  bis  own,  perched  high  in  a  garret  of  the 
Rue  de   la   Huchette,   and   he   loved   to   disport  himself 


However,  in  nis  fortieth  year,  he  was  presented  to  the 
beautiful  Mile,  de  Longueville,  ailerwards  Duchesse  de 
Kemnurs,  who  forthwith  took  him  under  hi'r  protection 
with  a  pension  of  250  Iivres  a  year,  and  » dinner  once  a 
week,  not  in  the  servants'  hall,  but  at  her  own  table  ;  and 
from  this  date  Loret  was  an  enslaved  nan. 

One  need  not  be  a  down-at-heel  Frenchman,  with  a 
romautic  soul,  to  feel  desperately  enamoured  of  a  lovely 
princess,  who  bestows  praise,  money,  and  good  cheer  with 
eqtiat  grace.  Mile,  de  Longueville  was  the  loveliest 
woman  of  faer  day.  Tbe  saturnine  Duke  of  La  Rochefou- 
cinld,  who  had  a  flint-stone  in  lieu  of  heart,  and  who  after- 
wuds  wrote  the  "  Maxims,"  had  lost  his  bend  to  her  com- 
ijctely,  and  was  driven  hj  her  influence  to  side  with  the 
Cond^  party  in  the  Fronde,  to  make  war  on  his  King,  and 
U  an  early  dale  to  forfeit  the  temporary  use  of  his  eye- 
sight in  consequence  of  a  gunshot  wound.  When  his 
grace  discovered  that  the  siren  had  been  only  flirting  to 


win  bis  sword  'and  his  inflnence,  but  not  his  worship,  be 
revenged  himself  by  some  epigrams,  cold  as  steel,  and  pro- 
fessed to  hold  himself  cheap  for  ever  having  loved  a 
"Prfeieuse,"  that  is  a  Blne-stockiDg.  MUe.  de  Longue- 
ville was  certainly  "  blue,"  but  that  may  have  been  one 
of  the  reasons  for  the  adoration  she  inspired  in  Loret  as 
well  OB  in  tbe  late  philosopher,  Victor  Cousin,  who  sighed 
that  he  had  not  been  born  in  the  seventeenth  century,  for 
her  soke.  Certainly,  it  must  have  been  delightful  to  bear 
this  charming  woman  prattle  gravely  about  things  abstruse, 
and  affect  to  sfieak  only  in  well-rounded  periods  of  fault- 
less grammar.  She  was  one  of  the  early  foundresses  of 
those  literary  galherings  which  attained  such  renown  in 
the  Hdtel  de  Rambouillet,  nnd  lavished  her  bounties  freely 
among  a  crew  of  poetasters,  whom  sbe  naively  thought 
sublime.  Poor  Loret  compared  her  to  Venus  and,  Minerva, 
and  began  to  dream  about  ber  waking  and  sleeping.  He 
never,  of  course,  hod  the  impudence  to  confess  in  plain 
words  that  he  loved  a  princess  of  royal  blood ;  but  he 
shtwB  it  in  his  dithyrambic  outbursts,  and  from  the  day 
when  his  goddess  requested  him  to  bring  her  every  week 
a  string  of  news  in  rhyme,  he  con ^idered  that  his  pen  and 
I  his  brains  were  at  her  exclusive  service.  Regularly  even' 
Saturday  morning,  for  a  space  of  fifteen  years,  through 
suuEibine  or  rain,  snow  or  bdlethail,  war  or  peace,  Loret 
trudged  -through  the  streets  to  the  Hfitel  de  Longueville  ■ 
with  his  rhyming  gazette  of  250  verses  in  his  pocket  At 
first  the  gazette  was  manuscript;  by  and  by  twelve  copies 
were  printed  for  circulation  amonj;  the  princess's  friends  ; 
but  tne  success  became  so  great,  and  the  piracies  so 
numerous,  that  Mile,  de  Longueville  begged  that  Loret 
would  publish  his  gazette  for  general  sale.  He  did  so,  and 
cleared  large  profits.  There  never  was  a  paper  so  much 
admired,  so  largely  sought  afler,  nor  so  uniformly  good. 
Iioret  computed  in  16G3,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his 
enterprise,  that  he  had  written  over  300,000  verses,  and 
founii  more  than  700  different  exordiums.  It  is  a  fact  that 
be  never  tnice  began  his  gazettes  with  the  same  entree  en 
mali'ere.  The  paper  wa»  in  epistolary  form,  inscribed  to 
the   princess,   and   terminated   with   the   date   in    rhyme, 

J'ai  fait  ces  vers  lout  d'nne  haleine 
Ii«  jour  d'aprts  la  Madeleine. 
Fail.  appuvi<  contre  un  tambris 
Dies  quinijecim  Oclobris. 

These  dates  were  never  alike;  and,  as  though  to  flirt 
with  difficulties,  Loret  coined  a  new  epithet  every  week 
to  qualify  his  letters,  catling  them,  ^pUre,  seri^use,  gaU, 
/ol&lre,  and  so  on ;  till  in  the  end,  having  pumped  the 
dictionary  dry,  as  it  were,  he  flourished  such  adjectives  as 
atnbuiaioire,  tutaiiionnee,  and  ji^ilisee.  Another  point  to 
be  mentioned  is,  that  Loret  never  Itad  onyliody  to  help 
him.  He  ran  about  for  his  own  news,  and,  however 
harried  might  be  his  composition,  never  once  vrrote  a  line 
that  would  not  scan. 

His  prolonged  and  always  equal  performance  is  some- 
thing onique  in  the  history  of  journalism.  The  fortnightly 
review  of  current  politics  which  M.  Eu^^e  Forcade 
wrote  for  the  Rtuve  des  Deux  Mondea,  killed  him  after 
driving  him  mad  at  the  end  of  ten  years.  Henri  Roche- 
fort  suppressed  his  Lanleme  after  two  years  from  sheer 
exhaustion ;  and  even  the  veteran  Alphonse  Karr  has 
never  lieen  able  to  keep  up  his  weekly  (Juipes  for  five 
consecutive  years.  And  yet  the  writings  of  Forcade, 
Rochefort,  and  Karr  are  in  prose.  These  journalists  never 
had  to  hunt  for  a  line  of  their  news ;  telegrams  and  news- 
papers brought  them  matter  as  much  as  tney  wanted,  and 
they  had  no  reason  to  torture  their  beads  for  rhymes  and 
metre.  It  is  true  that  Loret  broke  down,  too,  and  gave  op 
the  ghost  under  his  self-imposed  task,  but  to  have  con- 
tinued it  during  fifteen  years,  to  have  written  up  to  liie 
week  that  preceded  his  death,  and  to  have  left  a  name  so 
unimpaired  that  many  of  the  best  writers  of  the  time 
aspired  to  the  honor  of  carrying  on  his  work  after  him,  is 
a  fe&t  that  must  command  the  admiration  of  those  who 
have  ever  undertaken  to  make  (he  public  laugh  regularly 
once  a  week,  and  who  know  the  dilliuulties  of  the  labor. 
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Previously  to  his  introduction  to  Mile,  'de  Longueville, 
IxireC  had  btjeo  a  poor  devil,  glad  enough  for  n  few  crowns 
aod  a  cut  off  meniBl  joints ;  and  he  never  at  any  time  quite 
ceased  to  be  a  poor  devil,  for  he  was  devoured  by  the  pas- 
sion for  gambling,  and  was  the  ualuckiest  gamester  in  ex- 
itl«ace.  But  he  had  mouey  enough,  friends  and  flatterr 
enoagh,  became  an  honored  guest  at  great  booses,  and  took 
to  dressing  in  black  velvet  and  silk  hose.  Mile,  de 
Longueville  looked  after  him  ■  in  a  half  siaterlj-  way,  and 
chided  him  on  the  vanity  of  bowls  and  tennis,  to  which  he 
waa  over-addict«d.  But  these  lectures  always  ended  by  a 
recourse  to  the  lady's  purse,  and  Ijoret  retired  from  the 
presence  the  richer  by  a  rouleau  of  louis.  Other  powerful 
people  gave  him  sops  and  pensions.  Mazarin,  whom  Loret 
respected  and  defended,  put  him  down  tor  a  pennon  of 
200  crowns,  and  Fouquet,  the  prodigal  Superintendent  of 
Finances,  did  like.wise.  When  Fouquet  was  thrown  into 
prison,  rather  owing  to  the  King's  peraoflal  envy  than  be- 
cause of  his  huge  embezilements  of  public  moneys,  Ijoret 
was  one  of  the  few  writerswho  had  tie  courage  to  sl^nd 
for  his  fallen  patron ;  and  Fouquel,  much   affected  by 

s  generous  constancy,  the  news  of  which  was  brought  to 
him  in  his  prison  by  Mile,  de  Scuddry,  charged  that  lady 
to  pvB  Loret  1,500  livrcs.  The  act  was  the°more  liberal 
ft!  Touquet  had  become  almost  destitute ;  and  he  had  the 
delicacy  to  request  that  the  gifl  might  be  made  anooy- 
mouslj-,  BO  that  Mile,  de  Scuddry  called  on  Loret,  and 
deposited  this  sum  on  bis  mantel-shelf  when  bis  back  was 
turned.  Mazarin  continued  to  pension  Loret  all  his  life, 
and  bequeathed  him  200  crowns  a  year  in  his  will,  to  the 
poet's  no  little  emotion ;  on  the  other  hand,  Louis  XIV. 
bore  him  a  grudge  for  his  gratitade  towards  Fouquet,  and 
Loret  might  have  lived  wiUiout  any  court  recognition,  had 
not  Colbert  smoothed  matters  by  representing  that  this 
journalist  was  a  loyal  subject  and  a  useful  ally,  though  he 
mieht  become  a  troublesome  foe.  Marie  de  Mancini,  niece 
to  Maxsrin,  and  a  woman  of  rare  beauty,  whom  the  King 
bad  worshipped  in  his  boyhood,  stood  in  some  dread  of 
Ixiret's  satirical  pen,  and  with  her  own  fair  hands  stuffed 
bis  purse  full  of  gold  pieces,  laughing  to  him  the  while  to 
"  open  his  mouth  and  shut  his  eyes,"  one  evening  irfter  he 
had  been  bidden  to  sup  with  her.  In  addition  to  all  this, 
Loret  received  conaderahle  bounties  from  divers  insignifi- 
cant people,  who  wanted  to  be  puffed  in  his  columns.  He 
did  puff  them,  nor  iras  it  the  least  proof  of  his  versatile 
genius  that  he  should  have  wrought  witty  rhymes  in  praise 
of  vulgar  passions  and  wrinkled  but  immodest  old  women. 
In  this  respect  of  venality  Loret  was  by  no  means  such  a 

fiattem  of  incorruptible  manhood  as  old  Renaudot  The 
alher  of  French  journal  ism  resolutely  set  his  face  gainst 
venal  putBng,  and  once  threatened  to  publish  the  names  of 
persons  who  came  to  him  with  briljes.  Tallemant  des 
Keaux  says  that  Loret  wrote  for  any  one  who  paid  him  ; 
and  adds  that  all  the  ladies  of  the  day  were  mad  to  get  this 
brilliant  chronicler  to  attend  their  feasts,  in  order  Uiat  he 
might  give  public  reports  of  them.  But  Tallemant  goes 
rather  too  far.  I,oret  only  puffed  unimportant  people, 
whose  praise  or  blame  would  be  of  no  public  consequence. 
He  was  independent,  honest,  and  very  fearless  in  his  strict- 
ures on  public  characters,  and  nothing  could  have  induced 
him  to  take  a  politicai  line  other  than  that  which  his  con- 
•cience  dictated,  for  mere  monev's  sake.  This  is  one  of  the 
features  that  lend  such  a  genial  ring  to  his  writings.  Dur- 
ing the  Fronde  (Loret  began  his  manuscript  gazettes  in 
1660),  he  took  care  to  steer  very  adroitly  between  ex- 
tremes, and  pointed  his  irony  at  injustice  or  foolery  wher- 
ever he  detected  it.  He  was  never  a  servile  party-man, 
though  he  worked  for  a  princess  who,  according  to  the 
wont  of  her  sex,  threw  into  her  politics  a  greater  amount  of 
combativeness  than  was  always  required.  But,  to  do  Mile, 
de  I^mgueville  justice,  she  never  tried  to  tamper  with 
Lorct's  convictions.  She  was  grateful  for  the  pretty  things 
he  wrote  every  week  about  her,  pleaded  when  her  views 
and  his  were  similar,  and  on  ail  occasions  thanked  liim  ' 
smilingly,  like  a  kind-hearted  and  noble  lady  as  she  wa«. 

It  is  a  puzzle  how  Loret  came  to  acquire  such  a  com- 
mand of  language,  and  to_ write  French  so  elegant  and  per- 


Tbls  alius 
his  guardian 

was  not  a  Frenchm: 


[July  12, 

feet  in  its  ortho'n'aphv-  When  he  arrived  at  Paris  he  must 
have  been  well-nisfa  illiterate,  and  the  duties  of  a  newsoian 
were  not  calculated  to  leave  him  either  time  oropporlunily 
for  study.  Possibly  he  picked  up  I>atin  by  attending  mass, 
for  he  was  a  regular  church-goer ;  but  hn  confesses  to  know- 
ing nothing  ofthe  classics :  — 

'  Ma  diambre  encore  qu'un  pcu  basse. 

Me  tienl  lieu  dc  Mont  de  Pamasse  ; 

De  I'cau  fmlche  plein  un  flacon 

Est  ma  Ibniaine  d'H^IJcon  : 

Plusieure  Toisincn  que  jc  prine 

Sont  lesMu^csquejecODrtise; 

Bief,  ]e  bon  antre  |>roiectcur 

Que  m'a  donniS  le  Cn^aieur 

Est  I'Apollon  que  je  consulte. 

nci"  in  the  same  breath  with 
anpcl,  Marie  de  Longueville,  shows  that  I>iret 
""chm.tnfor  nothin!>.  He  had  a  merry  face 
weasel's,  brl|ht  laughing  eves,  and  a  san- 
guine temperament,  that  made  him  love  wine,  women,  and 
all  the  other  embellishments  of  life.  He  probably  re^rdeil 
bis  passion  for  Mile,  de  Longueville  as  something  cthere^ 
and  supermundane,  which  could  not  be  diminished  or  even 
desecrated  by  bis  affectionate  relations  with  one  or  more 
affable  "  voiaine.* ;  "  and  doubtless  he  had  already  drawn  Tat 
his  own  behoof  that  subtle  distinction  which  so  many  of  hil 
eloquent  countrymen  have  since  expounded  to  us,  between 
spiritual  and  cardial  alBnities.  For  ail  this,  I.oret  was  a 
thorough  gentleman,  and  never  once  in  his  gazettes  forgot 
that  he  was  writing  to  a  lady.  On  a  single  occasion,  only, 
in  the  course  of  Rfteen  years,  does  he  venture  on  a  Rabe- 
laisian anecdote;  but  ev«n  this,  which  has  a  rather  sill 
taste  to  us  now,  must  have  been  deemed  harmless  enough 
two  centuries  ago.  Loret's  gszettes  were  generally  made 
up  of  all  the  pieasantest  talk  of  the  day,  collected  from 
sources  which  show  acquaintance  with  the  best  society- 
He  leaves  no  matter  of  interest  unnoticed.  He  chronicles 
the  death  of  Marion  de  Lorme;  the  decrees  and  wranglingi 
ofthe  Parliament ;  the  misadventure  that  hefol  M.  Bense' 
rade,  the  poet,  who  had  his  pocket  picked  of  a  quire  of 
sonnets,  and  the  disgust  of  the  thief,  who  returned  the 
same  to  his  lodgings  with  profuse  marginal  criticisms  ;  the 
introduction  of  pewter  into  common  use  :  the  best  books 
and  sermons  of  the  day;  the  changes  in  fashion;  ;  an 
attempt  to  inaugurate  street  letter-boxes,'  after  the  pattern 
of  our  modern  pillar-boxes,  which  ne  have  heea  flattering 
ourselves  was  a  novelty ;  the  plays  of  Molifcre.  who  wai 
only  then  budding  into  fame,  and  whom  Loret  was  the  Grit 
to  praise  and  encourage ;  the  arrivals  of  distinguished 
strangers;  and  the  demise  of  all  notable  individuals, 
amongst   whom    Renaudot,   of  whom    Loret  writes   feel- 

Maintenant  il  est  en  repos. 
Car  on  peut  pieusement  croire 
Qu'il  fit  ici  son  purgatoire. 

Loret,  as  we  have  said,  became  a  great  favorite  in  so- 
ciety ;  but  the  crowning  of  his  honors  was  when  he  received 
regular  invitations  to  attend  the  theatricals  at  court,  and 
was  served  with  refreshments  between  the  acts,  neither 
more  nor  less  than  if  he  were  a  nobleman  of  first  degree. 
The  poet  exhibits  a  very  pardonable  pride  at  this  favor, 
for  to  eat  in  the  King's  presence  was  a  privilege  only  con- 
ferred on  the  highest  in  the  land.  Louis  XIV.,  however, 
went  further,  for,  stopping  to  accost  the  gazetteer  one 
evening  when  the  theatricals  were  over,  he  said,  with  that 
gracious  affability  which  was  the  more  prized  for  being  so 
rarely  lavished :  "  Monsieur  Loret,  your  gazettes  hsva 
afforded  us  great  satisfaction,  and  we  beg  you  will  count  na 
among  your  wcll-wisbcrs."  Loret  strikes  up  a  hymn  of 
jubilation  in  his  next  imprfssion ;  hut  be  is  too  generous  to 
take  all  the  honor  to  him^i  IT,  and  ascribes  the  King's  con- 
descension to  the  fnct  that  gazetteers  "  are  no  longer  a 
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deaptied  boAj,  but  a  corporation  vho  have  their  status  ftnd 
dignltj'  in  the  kingdom  amongBt  all  others  who  serve  his 
Mijesc/  by  arts    or  arms."    Thus,  some   hundred  and 

■eventy  jears  before  Mr.  Canning  iraa  pleased  to  recognize 
'tbepreasai  the  fourth  estate  in  the  realm,  that  discovery 
bid  been  made  by  the  monarch  who,  of  all  others,  was  the 
greatest  stickler  for  etiquette.  It  is  true  that  this  monarch, 
who  never  returned  the  salute  of  the  proudest  noble  other- 
wise than  bj  a  slight  bend  of  the  head,  waited  by  and  by 
oa  Uoli^re  at  table,  in  order  to  teach  his  couriers  how  to 


Loret  died  in  harness,  poor  and  indebted,  because  of  his 
miserable  taste  for  gambling.  In  his  last  number  (March 
28th,  1G6^),  he  is  confined  to  hia  room,  and  eutrtuts  rather 
piteously  that  those  who  one  him  money  shall  brina  it  bin 
to  his  lodgings,  and  not  be  angry  with  him  for  dunning 
them.  Feeling  his  end  approaching,  he  wrote  lo  the  Piin- 
cess  of  Longuevilte,  who  had  now  become  Duchess  of 
Nemours,  and  in  thanking  her  for  what  she  had  done  for 
him,  said  he  would  continue  his  gazettes  in  heaven,  in 
rader  that  the  angels  might  leam  to  know  and  love  her  as 
he  did,  and  give  her  a  fitting  welcome  when  she  came 
among  them.  This  was  probably  the  only  letter  which 
Loret  ever  wrote  to  his  benefactress  in  prose;  but  such 
prose  was  worth  poetry. 

The  death  of  I>oret  was  mourned  in  Paris  as  a  public 
calamity.  The  "dames  de  la  Halle"  (market-women) 
■tteaded.  hia  funeral  in  a  body  ;  twelve  noblemen  acted  as 
his  pall-bi:.irarB ;  the  Rue  ilo  la  Ilucbette,  where  he  had 
li<rea,  was  hung  with  black  ;  and  three  hundred  printers 
threw  nosegaya  over  his  coflin  as  it  was  being  lowered  into 
its  grave  in  Uie  Cemetery  of  the  Innoceots.  Great  curi- 
osity was  expressed  as  to  whether  the  Rhyming  Gatettt 
would  be  continued  by  anybody ;  and  this  question  was 
solved  the  very  next  week  by  a  poet  called  Charles 
Bobinet,  who  began  bis  Leltrei  en  Vera  a  Madame,  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  However,  other  imitators  sprang 
□p  at  the  same  time.  Whilst  Loret  lived,  publiehen  had 
made  repeated  endeavors  to  start  gazettes  in  rivalry  Co  his,  . 
and  amone  these  was  one  written  hy  no  le»<  a  person  than 
Scarron ;  but  tbey  had  been  distanced  by  simple  force  of 
talent.  Besides  wis,  Loret  had  ended  by  obtaining  from 
the  King  a  monopoly  for  bia  rhyming  news,  similar  to  that 
which  the  Renaudot  thmiiv  held  for  their  proae  gazette. 
Bat  now  chat  Loret  was  dead,  competicion  seemed  Iree; 
and,  in  addition  to  Robinet,  there  arose  at  least  a  score  of 
rhymesters,  the  most  famous  of  whom  are  Lagravfate  de 
Mayolas  and  Subligny.  Robinet's  Lettra  a  Madame  were 
Bot  addressed  lo  the  Duchess  of  Nemours,  but  to  Madame 
Henriette,  sister  of  Charles  I.  of  England,  and  wife  of  Uon- 
ueur,  the  King's  brother,  the  ill-fated  and  beautiful  prin- 
cess who  died  poisoned  in  1670,  and  over  whom  Bonuet 
rnounced  the  noblest  of  his  funeral  orations.  Lazravfete 
Mayolas  followed  exactly  in  Loret's  footsteps,  and  made 
Ume  de  Nemours  his  divinity.  His  verses  are  good, 
though  wanting  in  the  variety  and  sparkle  of  Loret's ;  but 
Mayolas  introduced  a  novelty  in  the  shape  of  a  serial  novel, 
U  letters  published  from  week  to  week,  and  called  "  Cliante 
St  Celidie."  Thia  is  the  first  instance 'on  record  of  cerial 
fklion;  and  Mayolas  has  therefore  a  title  to  rank  as  the 
inventor  of  the  roman-feuillelon.  However,  he  was  unequal 
to  the  continuous  labor  which  had  distinf^uished  I>oret. 
His  letters  appeared  pretty  regularly  at  first,  then  gaps  of 
a  month  at  a  time  occurred,  and  the  letters  ceased  alto- 
gether after  three  years.  Aa  to  Subligny,  he  was  a  clever 
Wrister,  who  had  already  in  Loret's  time  tried  to  launch 
a  rhyming  Aftue  de  la  Cnar,  in  opposition  lo  the  Mute 
Butoritjue,  which  was  the  collective  title  of  Loret's  gazette. 
At  Loret's  death,  be  tried  aj^ain,  being  pushed  thereto  by 
the  publisher  Tesselin,  the  man  who  bad  hoped  successfully 
to  pit  Scarron  agninst  Loret.  Scarron  was  an  excellent 
writer,  and  perhaps  in  satire  more  than  Loret's  match ; 
but  he  was  useless  to  a  publisher  by  reason  of  his  unpnnctu- 
ility.  He  wrote  in  1665-66  fifteen  comic  epistles,  since 
reprinted  under  the  title  of  Aliue  Ilerol-Comique,  but  he 
Nndd  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  finish  his  copy  in  good  time; 
betides  which,  be  praised  Loret,  whom  he  nad  been  set  up 


to  supplant,  which  was  contrary  to  all  traditione  of  literary 
competition,  and  put  Tesielia  in  deep  disgust.  It  does  not 
seem  that  TeKselin  made  much  by  Subiigny's  verses,  though 
be  engaged  this  barrister  after  quarrelling  with  Scarron, 
Hjid  started  him  again  aller  Loret's  deaui.  The  fact  is, 
Loret's  mantle  had  descended  on  no  one.  His  style,  hia 
facility,  his  unparalleled  industry  were  peculiar  to  himself, 
and  were  buried  with  him.  Mayolas  had  opened  the  new 
groove  into  which  journalism  must  run  by  bis  essays  at 
fiction.  'The  journalism  of  the  future  was  to  be  based  on 
romance  as  well  as  news,  on  literature  in  its  artistic  sense 
as  well  as  facC;  and  so  this  led  to  the  creation  of  the 
Mercure  Galanl  and  the  Journal  del  Savants. 

But  here  we  close  the  first  era  in  the  History  of  the 
French  Press.  In  166S,  Louis  XIV.  was  beginning  to  feel 
his  own  power,  and  to  make  it  felt  by  the  world.  He  was 
no  longer  the  boy  who  had  bowed  under  the  tutelage  of 
Mazarin  ;  he  was  the  king  who  said,  "  L'Etat  c'est  moi;" 
and  the  "Grand  Rfegne  was  dawning  1  For  the  next 
century  politics  were  to  vanish  before  the  will  of  absolute 
monarchy;  and  journalism  was  to  act  as  the  eatellite 
gravitating  with  more  or  less  brilliancy  round  the  literary 
planets  which  shone  out  with  unrivalled  lustre  during  that 
period  from  1670  to  1770,  which  is  the  Golden  Age  of 
French  Literature. 


AN   ENGLISHMAN    IN   VERMONT. 

Vermont  is  the  home  of  the  agrieultural  Yankee.  It 
is  the  Green  Mountain  (Verd-mont)  State,  where  the  Yan- 
kee is  mare  like  the  Englishman  than  in  any  other  Stale. 
Hie  blufinesi,  cunning,  energy,  hardfiKtedness,  wonder- 
ment, caution,  eelf-love,  self-value,  and  pertinacity  of  a 
Yorkshire  or  North  Lincolnshire  farmer  can  be  matched 
and  broi^ht  to  sample  more  readily  in  Vermont  than  in 
any  territory  in  America  colonized  by  English  settlerx. 

Yet  schools  and  churches  abound,  as  they  always  will  do 
where  female  authority  has  a  voice,  —  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  in  Vermont  the  wife  and  the  mother   have  a 


speech.    There  is  little  c 

an's  Rights "  in  this  State.     The   women  have  their  own 

ri^te,  and  their  husband's  too,  by  all  appearances. 

This  paper  is  written  from  a  country  town  at  the  foot  of 
the  "  Green  Mountains,"  a  pastoral  continuation  of  the 
Alleghany  chain,  limestone,  clothed  with  trees,  turf,  and 
moss ;  soothing,  protective,  peaceful,  and  of  constant  beauty 
in  summer  and  winter. 

The  towns,  towulets,  villages,  and  hamlets  all  bear 
familiar  FnElish  names  ;  Lincoln,  Newhaven,  Shrewsbury, 
Watlingford,  Leicester,  Bristol,  Rutland,  Burlington,  Cai- 
tleton,  Brandon,  Manchester,  Arlington,'  Whitehall,  etc. ; 
and  in  most  of  them  the  old  Engli^  fashion  of  laying  out 
a  public  park  or  village  green  prevails.  The  main  walks 
and  avenues  are  lined  with  rows  of  maples,  limes,  and 
beeches,  whose  shade  in  the  heats  of  summer  is  a  gratefbl 
boon  and  repose,  and  adds  to  the  quiet,  sleepy,  homely  look 

None  can  give  themselves  better  characters  than  these 
Vermonters.  Their  men  were  the  "  best  and  bravest  sol- 
diers "  in  the  war.  They  were  the  "  backbone  of  the 
whole  arm^"  of  the  North.  The  Speaker  'of  the  State 
Assembly  is  to  this  day  hammering  away,  on  the  lecture 
platform,  about  the  deathless  doings  of  the  Vermont  Bri- 
gade. No  such  business-men,  c1e»s,  runners,  storekeep- 
ers, traffickers,  and  pedlars  are  to  be  found  ont  of  Vermont. 
The  late  notorious  James  Fisk,  who,  in  impudence  and 
dishonesty,  towered  above  the  gamblers  of  Wall  Street, 
and  the  thieves  in  the  municipality  of  New  York,  came 
&om  a  town  bard  by  where  I  am  writing. 

To  be  a  "  Green  Mountain  girl  "  is  another  name  for  r 
rustic  beauty.  The  Morgan  and  "  Ethan  Allen  "  breeds 
of  trotting  horses  are  "  known  "  to  be  unrivalled.  The 
granites,  marbles,  slates,  serpentine!),  minerals,  and  ores 
are  declared  to  be  "  inexhaustible."    "  Vemoot,"  Myi  m 
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State  profeuor  of  geolog}',  "  is  a  giRot  whose  full  propor-  , 
tioQS  are  undeveloped."  "  Vermoot,"  writes  one  of  the  i 
editors  of  the   Slate  Survey,   "excels  all  the  other  New   I 


Secretary  of  the  New  England  Agriisultural  Soeiety,  ' 
produeo  a  dollar  out  of  the  earth  over  .any  other  land." 
"It  is  easier  to  make  a  dollar  out  of  a  farm  in  Vermont 
thao  in  the  West,"  cries  a  leading  farmer.  Colonel  D. 
Needham.  "  There  is  no  place  like  Vt-rmont,"  aecording 
to  ihe  Kevercnd  President  of  the  University  of  the  State, 
"to live  in,  and  no  place  nearer  heaven  to  die  in. '  And 
BO  on  with  everything  raised,  grown,  or  manufacturtd  amid 
the  Green  Mountains,  and  their  dales  and  plaios.  Chil- 
dren, farm  produce,  cattle,  cheese,  lawyers,  cider,  locomo- 
tives, varnish,  paint,  flowers,  sheep,  doctors,  coin,  apples, 
trout,  pears,  pii:kerel,  grapes,  nuts,  quack  medicines,  lum- 
ber, glass,  preachers,  piLI-buies,  soapstone  or  steatite, 
newspapers,  tlop-pails,  drugs,  moaaes,  ferns,  and  wild  fruils, 
mapie-sugar,  dogs,  and  carpenters,  all  challenge  compe- 
tition, and  defy  a  possible  peer  elsewhere  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

And  the  wonder  is  that  a  vast  deal  of  all  that  is  so 
boasted  and  insisted  upon  is  true.  So  persistently  was 
this  undeniable  ruperiority  dinned  into  my  ear  tliat  for  the 
first  weeks  oi  my  stay  1  b^an  to  ihink  that  I  must  believe 
it,  for  very  peacu'  sake,  and  abandon  all  private  judgment. 
But  happily,  or  unhappily,  the  natural  self-esteem  of  the 
£nglisliiuaa  is  not  so  easily  subdued.  Then  came  the 
thought  that  perhaps  a  f:iir  amount  of  this  braggadocio,  as 
with  us  all,  is  put  on  and  adapted  t«  cover  manifest  deS- 
ciencies:  and  people  who  like  taimpose  on  others  frequently 
anil'    ■     ■  '         '  -    T       -.     ' 

cial,  but  reliable. 

Our  hotel  is  as  good  a  house  of  entertainment  —  I  am 
insensibly  practising  the  optimist  tone — as  any  in  the 
State.  Outside  is  a  marble-flagged  piazza,  a  hundred  feet 
long,  and  on  the  roof  of  it  a  balcony  with  the  same  extent 
of  promenade.  In  front  of  the  house  is  a  email  enclosure 
pljUlted  with  maples  of  a  dozen  years'  growth,  furnished 
also  with  a  self-acting  awinE,  which  struck  me  on  my  arri- 
val as  a  sure  evidence  of  t£e  philoprogenitiveness  of  the 
landlord,  and  1  was  right,  for  he  has  no  children  of  his  own. 
Uis  customers  have.  As  the  custom  is,  on  enlerinK  the 
hotel,  you  subscribe  your  name  and  residence  in  the  notel- 
book,  or  register  of  guests,  which  is  always  an  object  of 
close  study  to  the  household  and  the  other  visitors  )  and  in 
the  office,  or  general  receiving  hall,  are  the  means  of  ablu- 
tion, with  the  hairbrush  and  comb  (in  common  for  the 
whole  world),  and  the  newspaper  table.  Here,  too,  the 
idlers,  gossips,  and  customers  of  the  house  congregate,  sit 
and  smoke,  and  talk,  and  have  business  interviews,  in 
which  those  around  join  if  they  have  the  oppportunity  ; 
and  they  are  mostly  safe  to  find  the  opportunity.  The 
huge  stove  which  warms  this  apartment  is  irresistible 
to  the  loafers  in  the  winter  time ;  and  they  troop  in,  and 
loll  and  lounge  in  the  chairs,  as  if  they  were  the  best  and 
choiceHt  patrons  that  the  landlord  could  select.  As  the 
spring  eomes  on  they  throng  the  piazza,  and  will  sun 
themselves  and  rock  in  their  chairs,  lor  all  the  time  they 
can  snatch  from  tbeir  several  avocations.  The  meals  in 
Uie  hotel  daily  brought  me  new  experience.  Breakfast  at 
bnlf'-past  seven  A.  M.,  dinner  at  twelve  or  half-past  twelve, 
and  tea  at  six,  confused  one  seriously.  All  are  taken  at 
the  public  table  with  the  other  guests.  Tea  was  the  only 
solace  at  dinner,  till  it  was  understood  that  beer  or  ivine 
wad  reij^arded  by  me  as  a  positive  necessity.  The  profu- 
sion ol  vegetables  at  the  dinner  table  is  somewhat  bewil- 
dering ;  potatoes,  tomatoes,  beet-rool,  succotash.  Indian 
corn,  onions,  squash,  rice,  turnips,  helped  up  by  all  the 
erouths  of  Uie  season,  as  well  as  three  different  sorts  of 
bread,  garnish  the  table.  Beef,  pork,  and  poultry  —  the 
turkey  attended  by  cranberry  or  blackberry  preserve  —  i;iid 
sometimes  fish,  are  the  viands  that  commonly  await  vnnr 
cail.  Soups  are  not  much  in  vogue:  [he  native  dcliglii  is 
in  oyster  stew  pf  milk  and  oysters  in  profusion,  and  baked 


pork  and  beanR.  llie  huge  Saddlerock  oyster  li-um  New 
Vork  —  four  of  them  will  cover  a  lar^e- sized  plate  —  is 
hizhly  esteemed.  The  waiters  are  girls  of  Irish  extraction, 
tidy,  uivil,  intelligent,  far  before  their  countrymen  as  ser-  _ 
vants,  and,  to  my  taste,  superior  in  every  way  to  the  neera 
waiter,  who  mixes  a  supreme  audacity  with  his  famiUar 
obsequiousness.  The  female  servants  at  the  hotel  where  I 
am   residing  are   first-clasR   domesti'-s,   clean,  qtuck,   and 

A  Lively  writer,  "  Grace  Greenwood,"  a  lady  for  some 
time  employed  on  th$  Ntai  York  TrUmne,  writes  from 
the  Rocky  Mountain  country  that  the  home  of  "v^eta- 
bles  "  of  real  iiraiideur  is  down  in  Colorado,  the  Switxet^ 
land  of  America:  "Think  of  early  potatoes,  sound  and 
sweet  to  the  core,  weighing  six  pounds  apiece  1  Consider 
a  turnip  weighing  twenty-Iwo  pounds  1  Shudder  betbre 
an  awful  blood  beet  of  sixteen  poundF,  and  make  obeisance 
before  a  pumpkin  actually  weighing  one  hundred  and 
thirty  pounds  I"  "I  really,"  continues  Miss  G.,  with  "  tall " 
commentary,  "reverence  (hat  pumpkin,  that  mountain  ava- 
lanche of  summer  sunshine.  I  would  make  a  pulpit  of  it 
for  the  platform  of  a  woman's  rights  convention,  or  put  it  ta 
some  other  sacred  or  dignified  use.  Think  of  Spanish 
cucumbers  by  the  yard,  and  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  more 
than  six  feet  tall.  You  need  not  be  surpiised  to  have  a 
Colorado  friend  write  to  you  from  his  ranchc,  '  sitting  in 
the  cool  shade  of  a  stalk  of  barley  growing  by  my  door.'  " 
May  it  not  be  said  without  tbe  smallest  impropriety  that 
the  sap  has  risen  in  that  Greenwood  ?  Yet  prolJably  there 
is  not  a  grain  of  fiction  in  any  one  of  her  facts,  for  Colorado 
has  been  the  land  of  Goshen  to  agricultural  emigrants- 
Pickles  and  relishes  are  very  pupulnr  here.  Ladies  cat 
pickles  with  bread  and  butter,  and  there  is  a  lai^e  green 
pherkin  that  is  a  universal  favorite.  Driving  with  "  the 
Major"  from  a  farm  house,  where  we  had  stopped  to  pur- 
chase a  vast  jar  of  these  pickles  for  home  consumption,  he 
gravely  pulled  up  about  a  couple  of  miles  from  his  own 
hou'e.  opened  the  jar,  and  ate  two  monstrous  slices  half 
the  size  of  one's  fist.  He  proffered  me  a  tsste,  but  I  was 
satisfied  to  see  him  relish  his  abstractions  with  all  the 
heartiness  of  a  farmer's  boy.  Pastry,  cakes,  and  confec- 
tioner}- are  household  necessaries.  Ail  the  housewives  at 
servants  are  skilled  in  making  cakes.  Puddings  with  a  flour 
crust  arc  seldom  seen,  but  creams  and  pii^s,  fruit,  custard, 
and  mince,  are  present  at  every  hotel  dinner  meal.  Ptuu 
pudding,  or  &uit  pudding,  as  they  term  it,  'u  a  much  luore 
digestible  compound  than  at  the  English  tabic,  but  it  tastes 
strongly  of  molasses.  It  would  exhaust  half  a  page  of  this 
paper  to  enumerate  the  cakes  and  preserves  that  are  sent 
up  at  tea-time.  Stewed  prunes,  fruit  compotes,  pears, 
peaches,  cherries,  apples,  raspberries,  cranberiies  an.'  the 
most  frequent.  Maple-sugar  syrup  is  a  delicate  relish. 
Meats,  or  bash,  arc  served  with  every  meal ;  and  the  grid- 
dle^ cake,  or  cake  consisting  of  four  pancakes,  one  atop  of  , 
the  other,  soaked  in  butter  and  sugar.  Is  in  frequent  accept- 
ance. Only  in  the  town  hotels  is  a  list  of  the. edibles 
visible.  In  the  cuuntry  the  waitress  enumerates  the  dishes 
from  which  you  have  to  make  your  choice,  though,  as  has 
been  told  above,  th%  vegetables,  sauces,  and  preserves  lie 
before  you  on  the  table.  To  board  at  a  country  hotel  sel- 
dom costs  more  than  ten  dollarii  (£2)  per  week.       , 

The  temperance  laws  of  the  State  of  Vermont  are  very 
stringent,  and  are  therefore  universally  evaded.  The  pub- 
lic sale  of  liquor  is  a  crime,  and  the  crime  is  commuted 
everywhere,  'lliere  is  a  bar,  but  the  public  is  only  in  ap- 
pearance barred  out.  The  liquor  is  frequently  sold  in  a 
private  room,  in  which  he  who  drinks  is  locked  in  ;  or  you 
follow  the  landlord  into  his  own  sanctum,  and  take  tour 
hasty  gulp  in  a  half-guilty  fashion,  without  word  or  ques- 
tion. There  is  a  loud  complaint  about  the  increase  of 
drunkenness  all  over  the  Male.  The  first  breach  of  the 
law  by  the  landlord  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  ten  dollars 
(nearly  S.2)  in  each  case  preferred  ;  at  the  third  repetition 
of  the  offence  his  license  is  taken  away.  My  unfortunate 
host  has  just  been  fined  forty  dollars.  But  somehow  the 
lawyers  contrive  that  the  eummons  shall  always  !«■  for  a 
"  firjt  offence."     Certainly  the  present  law  does  not  workat 
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kII  well,  though  the  lempentnce  tocietiua  and  the  clergy,  ai  a 
body,  would  not  like  ta  have  it  repealed,  or  even  modified. 
The  tone  of  feeling  about  the  use  of  wine,  spiritB,  or  beer 
amonvst  unprejudiced  people  ia  much  ae  it  is  in  England. 
Let  him  that  likes  use  Jtheee  refresh  me  nta,  and  Iruet  to  h'u 
Dwo  sense  of  decency  not  to  drink  to  exceee.  The  State 
of  Ohio  has  passed  a  law  under  which  any  one,  who  is  in- 
jured in  "  person,"  property,  or  uieans  of  support  by  any 
intoxicated  "  person,"  or  in  coaiequence  of  the  intoxication 
of  any  "  person,"  may  recover  damages  from  the  "  person  " 
who  provided  the  liquor  causing  the  intoxication,  or  from 
the  landlord  owning  the  premises  on  which  the  liquor  was 

Erocnred.  This  is  the  verbatim  report  by  "  President  H. 
,  Way  I  and,"  one  of  the  foremost  temperance  advocates, 
who  »eems  to  believe  that  the  provisions  of  this  edict  can 
be  "  ea«ily  "  executed,  and  who  proposes  himself  not  only 
to  mulct  the  vendor  where  a  sale  of  liquor  is  distinctly 
provable,  but  to  "  assess  the  damages  upon  all  the  liquor- 
sellers  of  the  town  or  county."  The  dru^ista  sell  spirits 
and  wines  as  part  of  the  medical  pharmacopceia ;  and  a  very 
Urge  proportion  of  spirits  used  in  respectable  households 
is  smreptitiouely  procured  from  the  the  chemists'  stores. 
^e  bottles  in  which  the  spirits  are  vended  are  medicine 
bottles,  and  the  vendor  wraps  them  up  thoroughly  iu  paper, 
K>  that  whether  the  article  sold  is  an  embrocation,  or  black 
draught,  or  Bourbon  whiskey,  is  not  apparent  to  the  neigh- 
lior'a  eye,  rarely  closed. 

The  "  transients,"  or  cbance-costomera  of  a  country 
hotel  are  of  all  occupations  —  minstrels,  tumblers,  eques- 
trian performers,  strolling  lecturers,  musicians,  jugglers 
and  rope  dancers,  travelling  dwarfs,  fortune-tellers,  spirit- 
ualists, clairvoyants,  doctors  with  specifics  against  every  ill 
endured  by  the  human  body,  chiropodists,  dentists,  mes- 
merists to  ensure  "  sleep  at  will,"  like  our  famous  .doctor 
in  Bloomsbury,  and  runners  or  "  drummers  "  for  commer- 
cial houses,  trading  in  everything  from  razor-strops  up  to 
locomotives,  who  display  their  wares,  or  prints  of  them,  in 
a  sample  room  set  apart  for  their  exclusive  use.  Few 
travel  for  pleasure,  save  in  the  excursion  sea.son.  General 
SlemSager  did  ua  the  honor  to  pay  us  a  vis  it,- and  present, 
oader  proper  consideration,  his  portrait  to  those  who  cared 
to  preserve  the  memory  of  a  great  man,  hardly  twBOty- 
Ibur  inches  high.  He  was  only  just  more  endurable  than 
Genera]  Tom  Thumb,  in  a  tall  hat,  dress  coat,  pants  or 
trousen  strapped,  and  boots,  carried  a  gold-tipped  cane 
half  as  tall  as  himself  for  -'  style,"  and  smoked  cigars,  strong 
or  mild,  whenever  any  were  presented  to  him.  As  he  sat 
in  the  lap  of  his  attendant,  the  conductors  of  the  railway 
cars  passed  him  without  taking  a  fare.  Of  course  fabulous 
estimates  about  his  gains  were  guessed  ;  and  he  was  de- 
clared to  have  been  sold  by  his  father,  leased  out  again 
by  his  purchaser,  and  yet  t«  be  putting  by  a  handsome 
weekly  fortune  on  his  own  behalf. 

Major  Bumper,  a  horse-tamer,  with  a  patent  bit  and 
bridle,  who  drove  his  team  of  black  geldings  without  any 
reins,  using  his  whip  and  his  voice  alone,  obtained  a  fair 
sale. for  his  harness.  Madame  Le  Blond,  with  "Iroquois 
remedies  digested  from  the  traditions  of  the  aborigines, 
and  un vitiated  by  the  experimental  uncertainties  of  modem 
chirurgy,"  a  very  respectable,  wcU-dressed  old  lady,  having 
an  observant  eye,  and  quiet,  attentive  demeanor,  did  not 
attract  much  patronage.  But  Doctor  Maxim  caught  mv 
atteutlon,  with  his  taJI  frame,  cadaverous  pointed  face, 
high  cheek-bones,  restless  eyes,  square  head ;  wearing  long 
black  hair,  and  having  a  prominent  large  moulh,  with  a 
rapid  fashion  of  speech.  The  doctor,  ia  his  circular, 
modestly  affirmed  that,  "  having  been  endowed  Irom  birth 
—  being  the.  seventh  son  of  the  seventh  son  of  the  second 
son  of  me  seventh  daughter,  and  with  the  wonderful  and 
glorious  giA  of  healing  the  sick  and  afflicted  by  his  truly 
wonderful  phreno-magnetism,  he  stands  confesiied  by  the 
most  scientific  men  on  either  hemisphere,  to  be  the  most 

Grfect  interpreter  of  the  sympathetic  influences  of  the 
man  race :  the  pbreno- magnetic  influence  that  pervades 
all  human  nature,  and  which  is  so  little  understood,  and 
teems  so  very  mysterious  to  all  mankind,  is  perfectly  plain 
to  him."    You  see  the  doctor's  orthography  and  grammar 


are  a  little  disturbed,  probably  owing  to  the  excess  of  the 
phreno- magnetic  influence.  He  had  a  long  list  of  visitors, 
though  he  insisted  on  working  "  only  on  an  equituble  and 
humanitarian  principle,  taxing  those  who  are  able  to  pay 
in  proportion  To  property,  income,  or  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  disease,  always  in  advanue."  Specifics  and 
nosti'Uuis,  even  where  the  community  is  well  provided 
with  qualified  practitioners,  have  an  illimitable  market  — 
the  placards,  almanacs,  and  illustrated  tracts  advertising 
bitters,  balsams,  ointments,  liniments,  syrups,  tonics,  aperi- 
ents, sedatives,  etc.,  furnieh  a  literature  such  as  the  English 
language  owns  nowhere  else.  Dyspepsia,  catarrh,  scrofula, 
chill  and  fever,  lung  disease,  and  blue  devils,  are  the  moi^ 
tal  ills  provided  for  by  the  empirical  remedies  which  are 
reported  to  have  the  largest  circulation.  My  rooms  are 
within  pistol'Shot  of  lial?  a  dozen  doctors,  including  a 
homreopath  and  a  "  sleep-doctor,"  who  divines,  during  a 
brief  nap,  the  treatment  of  disease.  Yet  the  two  chemists' 
shops  do  a  thriving  buHiness  in  quack  medicines. 

To  drive  a  fast  trotting  horse  is  the  highest  satisfaction, 
and  the  primest  holiday  pastime  to  all  the  people,  gentle 
and  simple.  A  "  sulky,"  or  racing  vehicle  of  the  lightest 
possible  construction,  where  the  uiver  sits  on  a  strip  of 
carpet  or  canvas,  and  planting  his  feet  on  the  shalt^,  the 
wheels  being  up  to  his  bead,  weighi  about  SO  lbs.  A  buggy, 
or  gig  on  four  wheels,  for  two  sitters,  weighs,  without  ila 
top,  Irom  110  to  200  lbs.  A  "top-buggy  'averages  from 
2ao  to  iJOO  Lbs.  The  name  "  wa^on  "  is  usually  given  to 
vehicles  of  a  "heavier  kind  of  make,"  mostly  having 
double  seats.  Any  covered  vehicle  for  the  use  of  passen- 
gei;s  is  called  a  carriage,  or  a  coach.  The  sleighs,  which 
come  out  in  the  winter  time,  are  so  tight  that  a  man  mlEht 
run  one.  A  "  trotting-sleigh  "  will  not  exceed  35  to  40  lbs. 
in  weight;  the  ordinary  sleigh  averages  100.  The  public 
and  the  carriage  builder  study  weight  in  the  draft,  and  xn 
always  thinking  of  the  speed  of  the  horse,  and  how  to  help 
the  driver  in  his  progress.  Landaus,  bafouches,  and  close 
carriages,  are  among  the  equipages  of  the  towns.  Some- 
times a  hooded  carnage,  something  resembling  our  cabrio- 
let, is  Co  be  met  with  in  the  country  ;  but  the  wagon  and 
the  bugey  with  heads,  and  leathern  curtains  which  can  be 
buttoned  so  as  to  thoroughly  enclose  the  occupants,  are  the 
vehicles  most  in  use.  Owners  and  liverymen  are  very 
slovenly  in  the  care  of  their  carriages  and  harness ;  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  may  be  cleaned  from  one  week's  end 
to  the  other.  Nor  is  much  time  spent  in  grooming  the 
hor^e  unless  his  master  happens  to  have  had  the  c 
racing  stables. 


horses  i: 


r  indeed  has  had 


something  of  an  equine  education.  A  horse  and  buggy 
may  be  hired  for  a  whole  afternoon  for  two  dollars,  eight 
shillings.  You  may  take  a  short  drive  for  half  that  sum. 
The  hire  of  a  wagon  and  two  hones  does  not  exceed  lour 
dollars  the  entire  day.     All   alonz  the  various   roads  are 

Sublic  drinking  troughs  ;  usually  the  driver  lets  the  horse 
rink  at  discretion.  The  roads  are  very  rudely  mended ; 
the  plank  bridges  often  insecure ;  and  in  the  clay  country 
the  mud  is  up  to  the  hub  of  the  wheel,  and  the  highways 
are  nearly  useless.  As  a  rule,  the  Yankee  and  the  Yan- 
kee-Irish treat  their  horses  with  kindness,  and  rarely  flog 
them.  Much  is  trusted  to  the  intelligence  and  tagacity  (U 
the  animal ;  and  I  have  seen  vehicles  dragged  up  and  down 
breakneck  openings  in  the  woods,  and  amoug  the  rocks 
where  no  roadway  had  ever  been  marked  out,  or  was  likely 
to  be  established,  such  as  scared  me  to  contemplate.  The 
voice  of  the  driver  served  instead  of  the  whip.  As  is  al- 
ready well  known,  the  speed  of  the  trotting  horse  in  the 
United  States,  with  a  light  "  sulky  "  and  an  able  driver,  ia 
marvellous.  In  my  presence.  Lady  Thorn,  a  famous  trot- 
ting mare,  trotted  with  ease  three  miles  in  a  little  more 
than  seven  minutes.  The  first  mile  was  accomplished  in 
two  minutes,  twenty-two  seconds ;  the  second  mile  was 
performed  in  two  minutes,  twenty-one  seconds ;  and  she 
sped  the  third,  without  efibrt,  in  two  minutes,  twenty  sec- 
onds. The  pace  of  a  mile  in  two  minutes  and  fifty  seconds 
by  a  pair  of  horses  in  harness,  is  thou(>ht  very  ordinary, 
'iniere  was  a  famous  pair  —  Jessie  Wales  and  Prince  of 
Darkness,  jet  black,  over  sixteen  hands  high — that  once 
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b«tted  the  mile  in  two  minutes,  twenty-eigbt  seconds. 
Their  owner,  Mr.  Balch,  of  Boston,  was  urged  to  send  them 
orer  to  England  as  illustrslive  of  the  American  edncition 
of  the  horse.  Prices  range  from  2000  dollars  up  to  12,000 
dollars  for  a  trotting  horse.  Here,  in  the  distant  country, 
GOO  dollars  to  1,000  dollars  is  frequently  obtained  for  a 
promising  trotter.  All  around  the  State  lie  the  trotting 
courses,  where  purses  ranging  from  100  to  1,000  dollars  are 
carried  off.  The  trotting  matfihes  bring  out  an  entbusiasm 
from  all  classes  of  the  people  that  nothing  else  will.  "  Give 
me  the  nigger  minstrel,  and  a  circus,  and  a  trottiug  match," 
gays  tie  Iiu-mer,  "  and  I'm  full."  Bets  always  go  with  a 
race,  and  the  Yankee  loves  to  enforce  any  assertion  with 
the  ofl'er  of  a  wager.  In  the  winter,  trotting  matches  are 
held  on  the  ice.  The  ponds,  lakelets,  and  rivers,  are 
thronged  with  teams.  LaJce  Dunmore,  near  the  town  of 
Salisbury,  is  a  favorite  rendezvous,  having  an  unbroken 
aheet  of  ice  four  miles  in  extent,  and  a  mile  in  width.  The 
■lei^bs,  and  sledges,  dad  flights  of  boys  on  skates,  make  an 
exhilarating  tableau  at  such  an  event  The  children,  from 
their  earliest  years,  praclit-e  skating ;  and,  on  their  little 
carts,  or  sleds,  mounted  on  shafts  that  turn  up  at  the  ex- 
tremities like  a  skate,  race  down  the  snow  hills  and  frozen 
roads  eight  or  ten  at  a  time,  as  a  winter  pastime.  The 
young  beggars  relish  a  tumble  and  roll  in  tlie  snow  with 
uncommon  good-bumor.  There  is  much  excitement,  noise, 
and  outcn'  at  a  trot  on  the  ice,  especially  among  the  Irish 
section  ot^tbe  community,  but  little  or  no  visible  drunken- 
ness. Hie  meet  is  for  business,  for  the  stakes,  and  for 
settlement  of  the  bets;  and  festivity  only  comes,  if  it  ever 
conies,  afterwards.  The  advent  of  snow  is  looked  for  anx- 
iously. "  Good  sleighing  time  "  Is  relished  hy  everybody, 
with  or  without  a  team.  Occasionally  a  sleigh,  to  accom- 
modate twenty,  or  even  thirty  passengers,  may  be  seen  with 
six  or  eight  horses  drawing  it  And  the  school  children 
come  in  for  a  treat  in  riding  excursions  over  the  snow,  to 
which  the  hotel-keeper  or  liver^-man,  who  has  his  custom- 
ers amongst  their  parents,  bas  invited  them.  The  bells  at- 
tached to  the  horses  and  to  the  sides  of  the  sleighs  sound 
cheerfully  in  the  crisp  air,  and  occasionally  ^e  horses' 
heads  will  be  garnishea  wilb  a  plume  of  cock's  feathers. 
Tie  robes  and  leg-wrappers  of  the  skins  of  buffalo,  bear, 
wolf,  fox,  skunk  even,  are  very  handsome,  and  are  taste- 
fully lined  with  colored  cloths  —  scarlet,  blue,  and  green^ 
The  children  are  omnipotent  la  the  costumes  of  both 
boys  and  girls,  the  French  and  German  cut  and  use  of 
color  have  been  added  to  the  soberer  English  style.  Fancy 
costume,  a  la  mililaire  and  a  la  marine,  has  travelled  up 
here,  especially  since  the  war.  The  small,  rising  popula- 
tion witL  which  J  am  acquainted,  and  which  I  see  around, 
is  blessed  with  good  looks,  and  seems  to  be  robust  and 
strong,  in  spite  of  the  overwhelming  appetite  for  candy, 
and  sugar,  and  sweets  of  every  description.  Their  manners 
have  to  be  improved,  especially  indoors,  where  the  fashion 
of  havingtbe  bead  covered  has  been  taught  them  by  their 
eldjers.  TThe  tone  of  voice  in  ordinary  speaking,  by  the 
lads,  is  very  brusque  and  indiflerent,  as  if  the  child  disliked 
having  to  utter  any  pleasant  salutation,  and  preferred,  as 
it  does  by  instinct,  to  be  led  alone.  With  all  of  them  the 
spirit  of  self-assertion  is  marked,  strong,  and  decided,  and 
t£ey  aim  to  be  little  men  and  women  as  soon  as  they  can 
wau  and  speak.  In  my  opinion,  the  custom  of  associating 
them  together  in  the  general  school,  irrespective  of  sexes, 
is  not  a  wholesome  one.  Up  to  the  age  of  six  years,  no 
harm  can  come  of  it,  but  after,  this  precious  freedom  should 
be  restrained.  It  is  beginning  to  be  felt  in  everything  in 
this  whole  country,  that  people,  young  and  old,  can  be  too 
tree. 

You  will  smile  when  I  recapitulate  the  independent  di- 
versions of  the  little  township  in  which  I  am  recording 
these  impressions.  We  have  the  parties,  decided  Monta- 
gues and  Capulets,  antagonists  and  rivals,  on  two  sides  of 
Uie  river,  which  runs  through  the  town.  We  have  the 
Bepnblican,  and  its  shades  and  divisions  of  like  and  dislike, 
the  Democratic,  and  the  Old  Whig  party  in  politics. 
There  are  the  Catholic  section,  the  Congregational  follow- 
ing, the  Baptist  congregation,  the  Methodist  community. 
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the  Episcopal  believers,  all  with  very  certain  ideas  about 
the  errors,  deficiencies,  and  bigotry  of  their  rivals  in  faith 
and  works.  They  are  not  to  be  combined,  though  the 
Congregational,  Baptist,  and  Methodist  have  a  monthly 
meeting,  at  which  the  three  respective  ministers  assist. 
There  is  an  assured  distrust  of  eaco  other  with  all  this  fair 
seeming.  Then  there  are  two  banks,  each  with  its  clients; 
and  the  three  wealthiest  men  have  independent  supporteri, 
who  care  not  to  come  together,  save  upon  compulsion  or  at 
a  public  meeting,  which  is  half  a  riot  The  immediate 
population  of  the  town,  apart  from  the  outlying  community, 
which  is  scattered  over  a  circuit  —  say  three  miles  distant 
from  the  main  street —  does  not  exceed  1,500  souls,  men, 
women,  and  children.  All  tbe,narTOw,  odd  self-suflicieney 
of  a  country  village  ingrained,  is  not  ameliorated  by  this 
separate  action  and  opinion.  As  the  Cangre?ationalist 
minister,  too,  phrased  the  condition  of  the  people  to  me, 
"Evervbody  here  thinks  himself  as  good  as  liis  neighbor, 
and  a  little  better." 

Brick  houses  are  uncommon  ;  stone,  of  course,  more  so. 
Occasionally  you  will  meet  with  a  marble-fronted  house, 
if  there  is  a  quarry  bard  by.  The  apartments  in  moat  of 
them  are  roomy  and  cheerful ;  the  furniture  a  curious 
medley  of  old  and  new,  made  of  the  walnut  and  chestnut 
and  pine  woods,  sometimes  ornamented  with  hickory,  and 
butternut,  a  bright,  hard,  yellow  wood.  There  is  a  pleas- 
ant fashion  of  adding  a  piazza  outside,  rather  than  a  porch 
merely,  to  the  houses  hereabouts.  The  generality  of  these 
homely  erections  are  of  wood,  with  shingle  roofs  long 
drawn,  with  gables  and  corners,  set  up  as  it  were  to  the 
liking  of  the  owner.  The  aspect  of  most  of  them  is  quaint 
and  striking,  and,  hardly  one  being  of  the  same  pattern  *s 
its  neighbor,  is  by  no  means  (M)mmon  or  uninvi^ng.  Here- 
abouts* the  residents  are  Ibnd  of  gardens,  and  cultivate 
llowers  out  of  doors  considerably.  Patches  of  grass  land 
—  it  would  be  a  mockery  to  call  them  lawns  —  are  used  fat 
croquet;  and,  in  spite  of  the  rugged,  shabby  ground,  the 
game  is  popular.  Dwarf  evergreens  are  notniuch  in  vogue, 
but  the  norway  spruce  and  Austrian  pine  are  ralfaer  pre- 
ferred for  pfanting.  Indoors  there  is  a  graceful  fashion  of 
training  English  ivy  in  pots  around  the  room  ;  rustic  bas- 
kets, fern  ca^es,  and  plants  on  a  movable  stand  may  also 
„,.     ^i.,t  ir,  -.«..  n"..".™  houses   there  i^ 
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afford,  E 


.t  that  serves  for  all  uses,  whilst  the 


rarely  visited.  In  a  noble-looking  house  front- 
ing my  notel.  standing  on  half  an  acre  of  ground,  the  occu- 
pants live  entirely  in  the  kitchen,  see  no  company,  and  yet 
their  principal  room  is  flanked  with  a  conservatory. 

Talking  of  houses,  lol  here  is  one  being  dragged  down 
the  hard,  slippery  enow  on  the  road  in  front  of  my  window 
by  a  score  of  oxen.  It  is  a  timber  mansion,  twenty  feet 
high  or  more,  with  two  stories,  and  four  windows  in  front 
and  behind,  and  having  a  door  with  a  porch.  The  boys  of 
the  town  are  in  ecstasy,  and  aid  the  drivers  of  the  oxen 
with  shouts  and  gesticulations.  In  a  dull,  heavy,  reckless 
fashion  the  poor  beasts  drag  their  burden  on  some  one'huD- 
dred  yards  at  a  time  and  tben  stop  to  take  breath.  It  is 
certainly  a  droll  sight  to  watch  this  moving  fabric,  inhab- 
ited but  yesterday.  Now  it  occupies  tie  road,  and  scares 
all  the  teams  of  horses  in  the  sleighs  that  approach  it  It 
is  nearing  the  lane  where  it  is  to  rest,  it  has  safely  turned 
the  corner  of  the  street,  owing  to  the  invincible  onler  of 
the  drivers,  and  the  usual  tranquillity  reigns.  When  I 
visited  it  subsequently,  its  change  of  site  had  not  visibly 
discomposed  a  plank  or  a  timber.  And  being  perched 
alongside  another  tenement  of  the  same  description,  on  ris- 
ing ground,  it  had  a  well-to-do,  fresh,  cheerful  look,  such 
as  it  bad  never  enjoyed  previously  in  one  of  the  main 
streets,  enclosed  with  more  striking  and  newer  edifices, 
The  contractor  for  the  moving  of  this  residence  told  mo  he 
frequently  bsd  similar  jobs,  and  would  move  any  house  in 
the  town  if  he  "were  well  paid  enough."  "And  1  dont 
own  a  horse,  neither,  and  perhaps  I'm  as  well  olf  as  men 
that  look  down  on  me;  I  shall  be  as  good  as  the  best  when 
my  mother's  dowry  is  settled."  Heaven  bless  the  bopefiil- 
ness  of  the  man  ;  his  mother  was  eighty-nine  ;  he  had  her. 
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and  a  tisur,  and  the  widoir  and  t<*o  children  of  a  deceased 
bn>th«r,  to  maint^n,  aad  hia  energy  was  quite  reriving  to 
eneoanter. 

There  is  evidently  no  rule  of  manners  or  habits  or  t&ates. 
Art  ia  utterly  unknown,  and  they  are  indifferent  to  it, 
■  Hospitality  ig  exertised,  ae  it  were,  like  nn  impulse.  You 
dine  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  and  an  hour  or  bo  after  your 
meal,  it  is  right  that  jtqu  sboultl  retire,  even  if  you  repeat 
your  visit  in  the  evening.  Perhaps  they  readily  get  tired 
of  each  other.  The  host  rarely  knows,  or  considers,  or  in- 
tends to  consider,  how  to  amuse  bU  guest.  Accomplish, 
meats  are  not  much  practiBcd  even  by  the  wife  and  dflU"h- 
ters.  And  the  husband  is  thinking  of  his  business  or  hii 
speculations.  And  if  you  are  outside  of  these,  you  will 
have  lo  entertain  him  as  well  as  yourself.  The"  inquisi- 
tivaneu  saves  them  a  little.  Questions  are  ioGnitely  ajiked 
about  English  manners  and  customs ;  and  they  are  also 
often  asked  in  a  half  disdainful  fashion,  as  though  the 
smartness,  and  practical  character,  and  superiority  of  the 
Kew  Englander  must  ba  always  evident  in  comparison  with 
the  characteristics  of  the  Old  Englander.  Yet  their  gen- 
erosity, which  so  pleases  them,  is  very  striking.  A  fallen 
man  is  readily  helped,  unless  he  is  a  notorious  idler  and 
ne'er-do-well.  There  is  a  town  farm,  on  which  the  desti- 
tute are  employed,  and  by  which  they  are  supported.  The 
mendicant  class  is  extinct  as  a  claas.  But  the  laboring 
folk  will  take  money  if  it  is  offered  them,  though  with  a 
hesitation  that  is  more  becoming  than  greediness.  They 
practise  borrowing  food,  fhiit,  and  implements,  vehicles  and 
norses,  etc.,  in  the  [w-imitive  fashion  of  early  settlers.  And 
toey  give,  especially  the  women  portion  of  the  household, 
to  their  poorer  neighbors  whatever  they  may  be  possessed 
ot  and  do  so  as  ar  '--■--  -• 
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ament  of  money  by  the  male  agriculturist,  a 
Id,  ia  assuredly  a  suffering,  and   i       ' 
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piage,  a  blood-lett«r  lo  him.  But  here  his  tenacity  is  a 
*wy  proverb.  He  hates  to  part  with  his  greenbacks,  as 
this  greasy  paper  currencv  is  always  termed.  He  will  in- 
quire, and  go  away,  and  return,  and  inquire,  and  hang 
about,  and  inquire  again  —  touching  any  article  he  bas  lo 
purchase,  again  and  again.  Then  he  will  take  credit  —  a 
MMg  credit,  and  if  by  mere  accident  he  can  settle  the  bill 
with  goods,  hay,  com,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  stock,  or  the 
like,  he  bas  achieved  the  summit  of  earthly  felicity.  Gen- 
erally better  educated  than  his  compeer  in  the  old  country, 
ha  also  seems  to  have  advanced  in  stinginess  and  a  love  of 
pearding  that  is  almost  indescribable.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
ilis  a  love  of  power  which  dictates  avarice.  A  sloven  in 
jus  homestead  and  its  yards,  and  bams,  and  fields;  a' sloven 
ID  personal  appearance  —  wearing  clothes  patched,  soiled, 
lorn,  and  stained  with  weather  and  toil  of  half  a  century ; 
one  of  these  country  farmers,  reputed  to  be  of  good  means, 
solid,  sufficient,  has  to  me  frequently  been  a  sore  pui^le. 
Thoroughly  ready  to  swap  or  drive  a  bargain,  it  is  amai- 
ing  to  see  what  life  possesses  the  inert,  slouching,  silent 
heap  of  old  clothes,  when  he  is  engaged  in  a  "  trade." 
What  is  his  delight,  solace,  amusemeat,  recreation,  "  recu- 
per  abiat "  recompense,  amidst  all  hia  hard  labor,  exposure 
to  heat  and  cold,  and  increasing  self-denial?  The  green- 
™*!k  —  the  well-thumbed,  half-legible,  crumpled,  smirched, 
*^  ''■^getl  greenback  —  which  be  can  slow  away  more 
easily  than  gold.  More  than  once  I  have  heard  of  one  of 
these  secretive  old  hoarders  carrying  five  thousand  dollars 
and  more  about  his  person,  in  a  pocket-book  that  a  French 
chiflbnier  would  pass  by  on  a  dust-heap. 

There  is  not  much  appreciation  of  "  art  "  in  the  family ; 
though  there  is  a  prettv  fair  sale  for  chromos  and  litbo- 
^ras  of  familiar  subjects,  poultry,  cattle,  flowers,  and 
uoii  Not  one  in  a  thousand  knows  the  difference  between 
^lithograph  and  an  engraving;  prints  are  termed  engrav- 
ings indiscriminately.  Two  or  three  portfolios  carried  by 
1^  pedlan  of  prints  from  Boston,  Albany,  and  New  York, 
nmtuned  very  ordinary  lithographs  of  modern  pictures, 
with  here  and  there  portraits  of  Napoleon,  Bismarck,  and 
the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  female  beads  as  studies :  the 
iHpressions  were  very  coarse  and  blurred,  but  the  pedlars 
asaored  me  they  shonld  get  them  all  off  their  hands  with 


a  little  patience  and  flattery.    Native  talent  in  sketching 

and  coloring  flounders  about  in  so  dense  a  fog  that  it  ar- 
rives usually  at  the  point  at  which  it  set  ont.  Nor  does 
the  etudy  of  music  fare  very  much  better  :  vocalists  are 
employed  in  the  church  choirs,  hut  the  leas  that  is  said  of 
these  the  better.  Occasionally  a  sweet  voice  is  to  be  met 
with,  but  its  owner  is  quite  aatisfled  with  what  little  trun- 
ing  has  been  achieved,  and  makes  but  little  further  prog- 
ress. Of  course  the  posseeaion  of  a  piano-forte  is  a  step  in 
life,  though  it  may  not  be  opened  in  the  family  itoia  one 
month*)  end  to  another.  As  for  the  esteem  in  which  the 
artist  is  held,  when  he  strays  this  way,  that  may  I>b  gathered 
from  a  little  honest  narrative,  just  told  ine  by  a  credible 
authority.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  German 
profeasors  of  music  frem  Boston  had  been  induced  lo  give, 
during  his  summer  sc^ourn,  a  public  concert  here,  wnicb 
was  according  to  rule  highly  commended  in  the  newspaper. 
A  few  days  after,  as  he  was  hurrying  to  the  railway  depot, 
a  house-holder,  raking  in  bis  garden  in  his  shirt  sleeves, 
stopped  his  labors  and  cried,  "Hii  Mister,  here.  Come 
and  give  us  a  tune.  The  pianny's  indoors."  There  are 
several  musical  associations  in  Vermont,  but  the  value  of 
their  exercises  is  not  pereeptible  in  this  district.  At  the 
concerts  at  which  I  have  been  present,  the  singers  of  anv 
credit  were  from  Boston,  which  has,  as  is  well  known,  higti 
rank  in  its  patronage  and  encouragement  of  music.  T%e 
"Boston  Music  Sch(>ol"has  been  mentioiv^d  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  honest  resolve  to  promote  music  in  its  educa- 
tional, rather  than  in  its  sensational,  regard.  It  furnishes 
a  complete  musical  education,  as  it  announces,  practical 
and  theoretical,  to  all  its  students.  The  Vermont  associa- 
tions make  a  parade  and  frequent  proclamation  of  what 
they  intend  to  do,  but  their  members  at  the  "  conventions  " 
cut  a  very  sorry  Ggure  as  artists  or  amateurs,  though  of 
course  the  press  —  the  local  press —  never  ceases  to  utter 
laudation  aa  liberally  as  possible.  It  is  impossible  for 
criticism  to  be  lower  than  it  is  in  these  local  newspapers. 
Their  writers  fulsomely  praise  any  performance  ;  and  are 
so  approachable  that  the  humblest  aspirant  may  secure  a 
favorable  notice  if  due  attention  is  paid  by  interviewing 
the  editor  and  his  associates.     Mostly  a  commentary  wiQ 


announced 

to  come  off  at  "one  of  the  best  hotels  in  New  England, 
where  the  landlady  never  fails  to  present  the  best,  richest, 
and  latest  viands  of  the  season  on  the  tables  for  the  guests. 
A  good  time  and.  a  good  supper  are  sure  "  for  all  who  jp 
there.  "  The  latest  and  richest  variety  of  costumes "  will 
be  at  the  service  of  a  Bal  Masqu^  of  the  Bizarre  Club, 
(jeorge  F.  Train  ia  advertiaed  to  lecture,  and  the  editor 
writes,  "  His  extensive  travels  and  political  enthusiasm 
have  made  him  a  wide  reputation  throughout  the  world." 
"  The  maple  cream  "  at  a  confectionery  store,  "  though  a 
little  in  advance  of  the  season,  ia  aplendid."  The  post- 
office  under  the  chsirge  "  of  a  gallant  and  able  defender  of 
his  country,"  is  one  of  "the  handsomest  and  best  kept  in 
the  State."  The  entertainments  presented  by  some  trav- 
elling minstrels,  "  abounding  in  the  choicest  music,  and 
brimful  of  the  keenest  wit  and  wry  humor,  are  always 
looked  forward  to  by  our  community  with  the  most  pleas- 
urable anticipations."  In  fact,  criticism  is  but  advertising 
with  these  Bhadamauthuses.  The  Nea  York  Tribune  told 
the  exact  truth  in  the  assertion  that  "  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  for  persons,  otherwise  sensible  ana  upright, 
to  enter  a  newspaper  office  with  requests  which  are  aishon- 
orable  to  those  who  make  them  and  insulting  to  those  to 
whom  they  are  made." 

Here  we  pause.  Of  the  social  life  of  this  section  of  Ver- 
mont there  yet  remains  the  local  govei^iment  and  the  com- 
mon school  lo  be  treated  of,  both  characteristic  of  a  people 
who,  if  anything,  have  loo  much  liberty. 

The  school  and  the  territory  of  the  Uuited  States,  to  my 
mind,  are  its  most  unexampled  blessings  —  the  land  to  be 
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worked,  nnd  the  echool  where  he  who  liiU  umy  be  taught 
to  work.  Region  and  soil  under  ever^'  variety  of  climate 
is  owned  by  thia  great  republic  ;  but  its  prouucBt  distinc- 
tion is,  that  wherever  iti  citiiens  plnnt  themselves,  they 
Tear  the  public  school,  free  to  all,  and  recognizing  no  diit- 
tinctloDi  save  those  won  by  Ekill  and  inSastry,  and  the 
ardor  of  self-improTemeot. 


THE  SCPERVISOB'S  STORY. 


It  V 


,  1  Yorkshire,  that  I  first  met  with  my 
friend  the  BuperviBor.  I  bad  the  pleasure  of  an  evening's 
convereation  with  him,  an  eveuiu?  and  a,  morning,  as  I  may 
say,  for  we  didn't  go  to  bed  all  uiat  night,  and  the  tots  of 
toddy  reached  a  total  that  caused  Reason  to  totter  on  her 
throne.  We  were  convercing,  amancst  other  topics,  upon 
Fenianism  ;  and  1  remarkerl  to  my  friend  the  supervisor, 
that  I  felt  a  little  tender  in  touching  on  the  theme,  for  that 
I  didn't  exactly  know,  although  1  was  certain,  he  was  a 
Scotchman,  whether  be  mightn't  be  an  Irishman  as  well. 
You'll  bear  in  mind  that  we'd  reached  the  stage  of  our 
"  toddy  tournament "  which  might  be  termed  the  melie  (or 
the  mellow,  ill  the  vernacular)  ;  anyhow,  we  were  getting 
nixed  in  our  ideas. 

And  I  am  not  surprised  at  that  same, —  said  Sandy, — 
for  I  lived  many  years' in  Ireland,  when  I  was  just  a  gauger, 
and  I  grew  so  intimate  with  the  Irish,  that  my  tongue  got 
a  twist  that  it's  never  recovered  from  to  this  day.  And  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  it  was  the  pleaaantest  country  to  live  in 
of  all  the  islands  of  Great  Britain.  Why,  a  man  who  was 
a  Crown  olEcer,  and  had  ready  money  once  a  quarter,  was 
aqui!  to  a  lord  ;  and  there  was  something  in  the  air  of  the 
country  that  was  wholesome  to  that  degree,  that  ye  might 
be  drinking  whiskey  all  the  day,  ^nd  he  never  a  penny  the 
worse  for  it  at  night  I  was  in  a  witdish  part  of  the  coun- 
try, up' among  the  bogs  of  Ttpperary.  1  was  juit  a  raw 
laddie  then,  upon  ray  approbation  as  it  were,  and  I  was  gey 
active,  ye  may  be  sure,  routing  about  the  country  bantins 
for  Rftillii  flnrl   iilii«hpi>tifi.    "  H,^fin.liiTio  niilH   vitpr'    barrels. 


for  stills  and  shebeens,   "  searching  auld 
' — ""  '"   ipeer  out  aomething  that  might 

d  bring  me  speedy  promotion.     But  never  a  drop 


trying  to  speer  out  aomething  that  might  be  a  leather  i' 

ycap,  ana  bring  me  speedy  promotion.    But 
potheen  or  the  whitT  of  a  still  I  could  ( 
though  thay  were  swarming  about  me  the  whiles. 

But  one  day,  as  I  sat  on  the  top  of  a  bit  hillock,  looking 
over  the  wild  country,  and  thinking  of  the  braes  o'  Kirko- 
kyrie,  I  spied  a  man  coming  along  a  wee  bit  track  over  the 
moor,  and  he  was  as  fou  at  the  kird  o'  Craig darroch. 

He  was  a  stranger  to  the  parts,  too,  and  didn't  know  the 
&ce  of  me,  and  he  came  rolling  and  sliddering  along  to 
where  I  was  sitting. 

"  God  save  you,  friend  I  "  said  I. 

"  The  s-saiuts  purtect  you  I  "  said  my  friend. 

"It's  the  decent  drop  o'  liquor  yon  get  up  there  beyant" 

"  And  it's  a  decent  gossooo  that  sells  it,"  I  went  on. 

"  Indeed,  he  is." 

"  Will  there  be  a  drop  left  in  the  jug  up  beyant  ?  " 

"  There's  lashings  of  it."  • 

"  Mayl>e  ye'd  like  a  drop  more  of  that  same  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  I  would." 

'"Then  I'll  be  for  treating  you,  friend  ;"  and  I  linked 
mv  arm  with  his,  and  away  we  went  over  hill  and  dale, 
while  we  came  to  a  lone  hut  in  a  bit  hag  or  dingle,  where 
there  was  a  reek  of  peat  emoke,  and  a  bit  of  a  bumn.ting 
noise  'that  was  the  poor  fellows  inside  singin",  Welt,  my 
friend  gave  a  sort  of  countersign  that  I  couldn't  see  the 
trick  of,  and  he  and  I  both  walked  in  and  sot  down  on  a 
help  of  turfs  by  the  door,  and  calledfor  the  potheen,  and  I 
paid  lor  it,  and  never  a  one  of  them  was  the  wiser.  But 
they  hadn't  got  the  still  there.  J  found  that  out ;  it  was 
tip  among  the  bo^s  somewhere,  and  1  was  hoping  they'd  let 
drop  something  thai'd  give  me  a  line  to  where  it  was,  when 
all  of  a  sudden  there  dropped  in  a  little  man,  a  grocer 
from  the  town,  and  the  shine  from  the  door  as  it  opened 
upon  me  lit  up  my  face,  and  in  the  surprise  of  the  moment 
he  sang  out,  — 


Mike? 


"  Lads,  ye've  got  the  gauger  among  ye." 

There  was  a  great  kisli  ol  turf  fust  behind  me,  and  be- 
fore I  could  stir  a  hand,  somebody  had  clapped  it  over  me 
like  an  extinguisher,  and  what  with  the  dust  of  the  turf, 
and  a  wheen  few  trifles  that  was  among  it,  and  the  reek 
and  the  stink,  I  didn't  come  to  my  senses  for  a  minute  or 
two ;  and  when  I  popped  my  head  out  of  the  basket,  never 
a  soul  was  there  but  the  old  grandmother  snoring  away  in 
her  old  chair  by  the  fire. 

But  though  they  saved  their  still,  they  couldn't  get  over 
the  selling  of  the  drink :  that  was  plain  enough  a^nat 
them ;  against  Turence  Macarthy,  that  is,  who  lived  in  the 
cabin.  He  was  justthe  cat's-paw  of  the  men  that  worked 
the  BlIU  ;  but  he  got  all  the  punishment,  more's  the  pity  ! 
Well,  I  summoned  Terence,  and  got  him  fined  a  hundred 
pounds  ;  and  as  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  in  his  but 
but  the  old  turf  kish  aa  I'd  kicked  the  bottom  out  of,  and 
his  grandmother's  chair  that  had  been  thatched  with  a  bit 
out  sti^w,  I  took  out  a  body-warrant,  aa  we  call  it,  and 
made  np  my  mind  I'd  have  to  take  my  friend  to  Dublin 
Castle. 

Now,  Ireland's  a  different  country  altogether  from  thia ; 
and  after  we'd  had  our  sessiond,  and  the  magiatratea  had 
signed  the  warrant  against  poor  Terence,  we  went  into  the 
public-house  close  by  —  the  whole  lot  of  us,  magistrates  and 
all . —  and  began  to  drink  whiskey  like  fish. 

Sandy,  me  Ixiy,"  said  Mike  Ilackett  —  ye  remember 
■  Sandy,  ian't  it  trembling  ye  are  with  apprehen- 
siuu  I  lie  waa  very  particular  in  his  conversation,  was 
Mike.  "  Isn't  it  shakins  ye  are,  from  the  crown  of  your 
occiput  to  the  very  phalanxes  of  your  pedals  at  the  job 
you've  got  in  hand  to  incarcerate  'Terence  Mncarthy?  " 

■'  They  say  'twas  he  shot  the  baililf,"  shouted  one. 

"  Divil  a  one  than  he  murtbercd  the  sherifTs  officer," 
cried  another. 

"  Oh,  he'll  take  a  detachment  of  dragoons  fixim  Killoo," 
called  a  third. 

"  Come,"  I  laid  at  last,  getting  rather  cro^s  the  way  they 
was  chaffing  me  ;  "  come,  I'll  bet  a  gallon  of  potheen  witi 
any  sportsman  in  the  room,  that  I'll  take  the  boy  to  Dublin 
Castle  all  by  myself." 

"  Done  with  you  I  "  cried  a  dozen  voices. 

And  I  was  booked  for  about  a  hogshead  of  whifkey  be- 
fore 1'knew  where  I  was.  But  I  woulJn't  go  back  ;  only 
when  the  excitement  of  the  drink  was  out  of  me,  I  felt  a* 
if  I'd  a  deal  rather  have  lell  it  undone,  for  they  were  a  wild 
lot  were  the  Macarthys,  and  it  was  a  wild  country  they 
lived  in. 

Tlie'  weather  came  on  wet,  I  remember;  and  it  waa 
nearly  «  week  before  I  could  get  acroB.s  from  Sbillaloo  Co 
Terence  Macarthy's  cabin,  which  was  in  the  barony  of 
Tullabardine ;  though  where  the  barony  went  to,  and  who 
was  the  baron  of  it,  waa  a  matter  I  never  could  get  to 
know  the  bottom  oC 

It  was  just  the  dusk  of  the  evening  I  got  to  the  top  of  tlie 
hill  that  looked  over  Terence's  cabin ;  and  a  dismal  hole  it 
seemed,  that  same  little  hag  or  dingle.  There  waa  a  bit 
pool  of  black  bog-water  at  one  end  of  it,  and  at  the  other 
was  Tim's  cabin  — juat  a  heap  of  turf,  with  a  hole  for  the 
amoke  to  come  out. 


r  me  ;  if  it  had  been  only  a 
sheep  or  a  pig,  it  would  have  been  a  comfort,  juat  for  com- 
panionship. There  was  a  red  atreak  of  light  in  the  sky, 
and  just  across  it,  I  remember,  there  was  a  line  of  wild 
geese  flying,  their  long  necks  stretched  out  and  their  wings 
beating  a  slow  time  in  the  air,  and  I  coulil  just  hear  (he 
whang  of  them  ;  and  the  sea-birds  screamed  and  whistled 
over  my  head,  though  it  was  too  dusky  to  see  them,  £b, 
mon,  my  heart  was  like  to  sink  into  my  feet  with  the  lone- 
linesa  and  the  desolation  and  the  danger  I  judged  1  was  in. 
If  it  wasn't  for  being  laughed  at,  I'd  have  {tone  back. 
Well,  I  dropped  down  into  the  hollow,  and  walked  up  to 
the  eabin.  The  door  was  open ;  anil  the  thought  came  to 
me  for  the  moment  that  they'd  all  gone  off:  and  pleaaed 
I'd  have  been  for  that.    Bui,  no ;  there  was  a  bit  fi[«  In 
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the  corner,  tind  in  the  darkness  I  could  jast  see  some  peo- 
ple crouching  down,  sad  the  old  grandmother  sitting  in  her 
chair  by  the  peat  6re. 

"  God  save  all  here  I "  I  said,  as  I  walked  in. 

"  Save  ya  kindly  1  "  replied  a  gruff  voice  from  the  cor- 

And  with  that  I  sat  down  on  the  old  kiab  that  had  been 
filled  wiih  turf,  and  pnlled  out  my  pipe  and  began  to 
tEDOke.  1  could  distioguiah  objects  now  in  the  gloom. 
Then  waa  just  a  heap  of  children  in  the  corner,  with  an 
old  rag  covering  them,  sleeping  just  as  sweetly,  too,  as  if 
they'd  been  wrapped  in  down  ;  and  there  was  the  mother 
of  them  with  the  babe  at  her  breast,  and  Terence  lying 
doubled  up  with  bis  head  in  his  bosom;  but  never  another 
•out  in  the  hut. 

"  Take  a  draw  of  a  pipe,  mon,"  said  I ;  "  and  don't  be 
down-hearted." 

I  gave  him  my  bag  of  tobacco,  and  he  found  a  pipe  in 
the  comer,  and  began  to  smoke. 

"  Ye'U   no  have  a  wee  drap  whiskey  in   the  house  ?  "  I 

"Divil  a  drap  your  banner's   left  us,"  said  the  man 

"  Take  a  pull  at  my  flask,  then,"  said  I. 
And  ToreDC«  took  it  and  drank.     Somehow  I  felt  more 
comfortable  then.     I  was  safe  as  long  as  I  was  inside  the 

"  I  suppose  you  know  what  I've  uoroe  here  for,  Ter- 
ence? "  I  said  after  awhile. 

As  though  this  biid  been  a  preconcerted  signal,  the  wifb 
here  burst  out  with  lo.ud  lamentations :  the  old  urand- 
molher  raised  a  feeble  "  VVJrru,  wirru  I "  rooking  herself 
backward  and  forward  in  her  chair;  the  children  in  the 
comer,  aroused  by  the  noi»e,  began  to  wail  and  cry  ;  and 
the  little  babe  at  the  breast  howled  dismally  in  concert. 

"Whibflt.  whisht  I"  shouted  Terence  angrily;  "would 
ye  take  all  the  heart  out  of  me,  and  bring  me  to  shame  be- 
fore his  banner  1  " 

"  Oh.  what  will  we  do,  what  will  we  do  I  Ob,  Terry, 
Terrv,  wilt  ye  leave  the  thildren  to  starve  and  the  babe 
that  hangs  to  me  breast  ?     Oh,  hone  I  Oh,  hone  I  " 

"  Whihst,  woman,  d'ye  hoar  ?  Mayhap  it  isn't  so  bad  as 
we  think.  Mayhap  his  banner  will  give  us  a  week  or  two, 
while  the  praties  come  out  of  the  ground  and  "  — 

]  shook  my  head. 

"Ican'tdo  it,Terence;  it's  a  Queen's  job,  you  know." 

"  And  if  the  Queen  were  spoken  to,  yer  banner,"  said 
the  womaD —  "  she's  had  babes  of  her  own,  —  she  wouldn't 
take  the  hasband  away  from  me,  that  wasn't  to  blame  at 
all,  except  with  being  too  good-natured  with  those  two 
black  villains"  — 

"Hold  your  tongue,  Bridget  I  "  shouted  Terence,  inter- 
rupting her. 

"  'Iht-re  is  a  way,"  1  said.  "  If  Terence  will  show  me 
the  road  to  the  still  up  among  the  bogs,  he'll  be  let  oS  his 
imprisonmeot,  and  happen  get  twenty  pounds  into  the  bar- 

"  Oh,  Terence  darling,  do  you  hear  that?  Do  you  hear 
*hat  his  banner  tells  you  ?  Go  on  to  your  knees,  Terence, 
and  thank  his  hanuerl  " 

But  I  saw  Terence  was  not  to  be  shaken ;  he  thrust 
away  from  him  the  clinging  arms  of  his  wife. 

"Do  jou  know  that  it's  an  informer  he  wants  me  to  be  7 
I'm  readj'  to  go,"  be  said,  getting  up  and  coming  towards 
me.     "  Come  along,  yer  banner,  afore   my  heart  breaks  en- 

"  All  right,  Terence ;  we  must  walk  across  to  where  the 
Dublin  r(»d  crosses  the  tail  of  the  bog.  We  shall  haie 
plenty  of  lime  to  catch  the  coach." 

"  Is  it  the  coach  I'll  have  to  go  by  ?  Won't  it  cost  a 
power  of  money  't " 

"  Seventeen  shillings  the  fare,  two  shillings  the  coach- 
mui,  a  shilling  for  refreshment ;  you'll  co»t  Ilie  country  a 
pound  altogether,  Terence." 

"  A  pound,  your  hanner  I  a  whole  pound  I  a  goolden  sov- 
ere^a  to  take  the  likes  of  me  to  prison  ?  Oh,  your  han- 
Ber,"  said  TureDce,  bin  face   ligliliog  up  all  of  a  budden, 


"  if  ye'd  only  give  the  pound  to  the  misthress,  to  keep  the 
cbilder  and  the  babes  while  1  lie  in  the  jail,  Td  run  hr 
the  side,  yer  banner ;  ye  shoald  never  take  your  eyes  m 
me.  Ah,  I'd  bless  your  hanner  all  the  days  of  my  lile.  and 
the  cbilder  should  learn  to  pray  foryou,  and  the  old  mother 
that's  almost  in  the  grave  shall  entreat  the  Queen  of 
Heaven  for  your  soul." 

I  was  youiii;  and  sofl-hearted  then ;  I  couldn't  withstand 
the  sight  of  so  much  distress.  1  gave  him  the  sovereign, 
which  he  handed  over  "to  his  wife.  "  Now,  Terenee,"  I 
said,  "  I  shall  trust  Co  your  honor.  By  ten  o'clock  to-mor- 
row morning  you  must  be  at  Dublin  Castle  gate ;  if  you 
fail  me,  I  am  ruined  by  my  kindness  to  you." 

"  I'll  be  there,  your  hanner,  by  the  holy  cross,"  said  Tei^ 
ence,   crossing    himself   devoutly,   to   give   effect   to    his 

I  didn't  feel  comfortable  either,  but  I  wouldn't  go  back 
from  my  word ;  so  I  made  my  way  across  the  heath.  Ter- 
cnue  showed  me  my  route  till  we  came  in  sight  of  the  Dub- 
lin road,  a  white  btreak  in  the  darkness,  and  then  he  went 
loping  on  his  way  by  some  inscrutable  tracks  across  the 
hills. 

After  I'd  waited  some  time,  the  coach  came  up ;  the 
front  seats  were  full,  and  I  took  my  place  behind,  where 
thura  was  nobody  but  an  old  woman,  who  was  fast  asleep, 
propped  up  by  some  boxes.  1  seated  myself  beside  the 
old  woman,  and  went  to  sleep  too.  The-coach  stopped  at 
Montmellick  to  change,  and  that  roused  me,  and  then  I 
beard  my  own  name  called. 

"McAlisterl  Saunders  McAlisler  I  are  you  there  V  "  . 

"  Sure  enough  I  am,"  T  said,  jumping  up  and  rubbing  my 

A  man  clambered  up  to  the  roof  of  the  coach  with  a 
dark  lantern  in  bis  banQ,  which  he  flashed  fall  upon  me 
and  the  old  woman  —  still  asleep. 

"You've  got  your  prisooer  all  right  then?"jBaid   the 

"  What  do  you  know  about  prisoners  V  "  said  I  sulkily  j 
"  and  what  do  you  mean  by  routing  a  fellow  about  just  as 
he's  comfortably  settled  V  " 

■'  Oh  1  "  says  he  ioflily  ;  "  no  hairi  with  me  ;  I'm  yonr 

Now  I'd  written  just  a  note  to  our  supervisor,  old 
BUthery,  a  decent  old  fellow  as  ever  lived  :  "  Dear  Blad- 
der, —  I'm  going  to  take  a  prisoner  to  Dublin  to-night,  and 
ae  I  come  baek  I'll  come  and  see  you,  and  we'll  have  a  gey 


chap,  with  big  teeth,  that  made  quite  E 
say,  "  yes,  I'm  your  new  supervisor,  aiiu  i  ui  (.i>cuui=".~. 
that  you  should  make  so  free  with  your  superior  oflicer  as 
to  write  such  a  letter  to  him  as  that  I  got  lo-nl^lit.  But 
I'm  glad  to  tea  you've  got  your  prisoner  all  right-  I'm 
going  up  to  Dubhn  too.  J've  got  a  prisoner,  and  there's 
nobody  else  to  take  him,  so  I'm  going  myself." 

"  Why,  Where's  Blatbery  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Suspended  ;  sure  to  be  dismissed."  ' 

"  And  Tomkins  and  Jones,  the  officers  ?  " 

"  Suspended  too." 

"  Gude  save  us  I  "  taid  I ;  "  and  what's  that  for  ?  " 

"  I  "can't  l«ll  ye  all,  but  I  can  tell  you  this  much  :  they 
were  constantly  taking  prisoners  to  Dublin  Castle,  and 
getting  paid  for  their  coach-fare  and  expenses,  and  all  the 
while  they'd  be  driving  them  up  in  earls  they'd  borrow 
from  their  friends  lor  nothing ;  and  there  was  one  impident 
fellow  made  his  prisoner  walk,  and  claimed  his  fare  just  the 

'■  And  was  it  tor  that  they  suspended  'em  ?  " 
"Wasn't  it  enough  —  to  be  defrauding  the  Revenue? 
I'm  glad  to  see  ye've  got  your  man  safe  luon^side  you,  for 
by  Jingo,  if  I'd  caught  you  at  those  tricks,  I'd  have  been 
the  dismission  of  you." 

Well,  I  felt  my  heart  go  down  into  my  boots.  What  on 
earth  wa.s  I  to  do  ?  Sure  enough  the  nest  time  the  old 
woman  woke,  I'd  be  discovered,  and  then  what  would  be 
the  end  of  it !  I'd  be  dismissed  in  disgrace,  and  ruin  my 
prospects  for  life  ;  and  then  poor  Kalie  Stewart,  who  was 
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waitiDg  for  me  up  m  Kirkcaldy,  vaitiag  till  I'd  get  my 
next  rue  in  my  salary —  Uh,  whatever  would  I  do?  Juat 
catch  me  doing  a  work  of  mercy  and  charity  again  I  "  O 
Lord  1  "  I  said,  breathing  &  mental  prayer,  "  let  me  off 
this  once;  I'll  never  offend  anv  more." 

Tbo  BUporvisor  — Chandler  his  name  was,  queer  enou(;h, 
seeing  he  was  for  all  the  world,  aa  I've  said  before,  just 
like  a  tallow  candle  —  he  clambered  up  with  his  prisoner 
to  where  1  was  sittins,  and  took  hie  place  just  opposite  me, 
at  the  very  back  of  toe  coach,  you  know,  with  his  face  to 
the  horses,  .lust  the  jerk  of  starting  the  coach  woke  up 
the  old  woman,  and  ehe,  looking  about  in  wonder  for  a 
moment,  threw  her  arms  up  and  began  to  cry,  — 

"  Oh,  sure  I'm  past  the  placeentirely  I  Oh,  sure  I'm  left 
behind  I  Oh,  I'll  never  find  my  way  back  I "  and  she  tried 
to  Jump  off  the  coach. 

I  threw  my  arms  round  her  and  held  her  down ;  but  the 
more  1  held  her  the  more  she  struggled,  till  in  the  end  I 
managed  to  pinion  her  arms,  and,  iairly  overpowered,  she 
became  quiet  at  last. 

Mr.  Cbandler  was  all  of  a  shake. 

"  W-what's  the  meaning  of  that  estraordinary  scene  ?  " 
he  cried. 

"  Prisoner  trying  to  escape,"  I  said. 

''  Bless  me,  uat  waa  a  very  courageous  resistance  on 
your  part.  I'll  make  a  note  of  that,"  and  Chandler  pulled 
onta  Dig  note-book  ;  but  between  the  jerking  of  the  coach 
and  the  shaking  of  his  hands  he  couldn't  write  a  word. 
However,  it  wasn't  long  before  we  were  at  Portarlington, 
which  I  waa  thankful  to  see.  I  was  tired  of  hugging  my 
old  woman.  What  I'd  do  after  that,  I  didn't  know.  But 
as  luck  would  have  it,  the  moment  the  coach  stopped, 
Chandler  leaped  down. 

"I'll  get  a  drop  of  somelhing'hot,"  he  cried,  "to  stop 
this  shivering.     Look  after  the  prisoners,  McAllister." 

"  Mother,  ain't  you  thankful  to  mo  I  saved  your  life  ?  "  1 
stud  to  the  old  woman,  unclasping  my  embrace.  She  gave 
me  a  look  and  a  curse,  and  stepped  off  the  coach.  And 
then  a  bright  thought  came  into  my  brain.  "  Come  over 
here,"  1  said  to  the  prisoner  opposite,  who  had  been  stol- 
idly looking  on ;  "  you'll  be  warmer  and  more  comfortable 
in  this  corner,  and  you'll  get  a  bit  of  sleep,  perhaps." 

The  man  came  over,  and  sat  down  in  the  corner  the  old 
woman  vacated. 

"  What's  your  name  ?  " 

"  Andrew  Macarthy." 

"  How  much  have  uiey  given  you  ?  "  I  asked  of  him. 


"  Six  n 


"  Now,  my  lad;"  I  said  quickly,  "  would  you  rather  takd 
two  months'  imprisonment  as  a  Crown  debtor,  living  on 
the  l>est  of  everything,  or  your  six  nontbi  on  prison 

"Why,  I'd  take  the  two,  av  coorse." 

"  Then  you've  only  got  to  change  your  name  from  An- 
drew to  Terence,     Will  you  do  it?" 

"  That  I  will,  your  hanner,"  said  the  man  with  a  grin. 
I  think  he  divined  my  purpose. 

"Ilil  hil  hi  I  Hallo  1  hallo  I  Stop  I  stop  I  "  I  began 
holloaing  and  shouting  with  all  my  mieht,  and  all  the  pas- 
sengers and  the  coachman,  and  Chandler  among  the  lot, 
came  tumbling  out  of  tlie  inn. 

"  He's  gone  I  "  I  cried ;  "  your  prisoner'a  gone  1  " 

"  Why  the didn't  yon  stop  him  ?  " 

"  How  could  I  hold  the  two  of  them  V  "  I  roared. 

Andrew,  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  scene,  began  to 
■trugde  violently,  and  I  threw  my  arms  about  him,  and 
held  him  down. 

"  Which  way  did  be  go  ?  "  roared  Chandler. 

"  Down  Montmellick  way  I  " 

Away  went  Chandler,  his  long  legs  flying  out  behind 
him,  his  skirts  fluttering  in  the  breeze,  till  he  disappeared 
in  the  outer  darkness.  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  sym- 
pathy oE  the  public  was  with  the  escaping  prisoner. 

"  What  should  we  wait  for  him  for?  said  the  coach- 
man, clambering  up  into  his  seat,  and  looking  over  the 
back  of  the  coacn;  "we  can't  stop  the  coach  for  him." 

"  Go  on  1 "  shouted  all  the  passengers. 


e  more  as  the  coach  ^oved 
.   .  cleared  the   liehti 

lington,  not  till  the  sbonts  of  the  mob  whicn  the  news  of 
the  escape  had  collected  had  died  away,  did  I  feel  perfectly 

It  was  gray  dawn  at  we  reached  Dublin,  and  clattered 
alone  its  streets  to  the  Castle  sate.  Just  by  the  gate  there 
stood  a  Botitary  figure,  a  masculine  figure,  dressed  in  a  long, 
tattered  frieze  coat  and  battered  caubeen ;  he  had  a  cudgel 
under  his  arm,  and  was  leaning  in  melancholy  guise  against 
the  weather-worn  walls.  He  nrightened  up  when  he  saw 
the  coach,  came  forward,  and  recognizing  me,  offered  to 
help  me  in  my  descent.     It  was  Terence  Macarthy. 

'■  I'm  ready  for  you,  captain,"  he  said,  with  a  bri^ 

I  was  no  little  embarrassed  by  my  two  cEptJves.  I  had 
only  a  warrant  for  one,  for  Terence,  and  the  Governor  of 
tbe  Castle  would  not  take  the  custody  of  two  prisoner^  upon 
that  warrant ;  and  how  could  I  get  rid  of  Andrew  ?  or  if  I 
took  in  Andrew,  how  dispose  of  Terence  ?  Oh,  if  Andrew 
would  only  run  away  I 

■'  Rin,  man,  rin  1"  I  whispered  in  Andrew's  ear,  as  be 
descended  from  the  coach. 

"Would  I  abuse  your  banner's  kindness ? "  whispered 
the  man  in  reply. 

"  Go !  get  out .'  "  I  said!  nudging  Terence  with  my  elbow. 

"  Sure,  your  banner's  got  me  taster  than  wid  chains  ci 
iron  wid  your  banner's  tratement  of  me." 

There  waa  a  little  public-house  hard  by  the  Castle  gate, 
and  to  that  I  led  my  erabarraaaing  charge. 

"  Now  look  here,  Terence  and  Andrew,"  I  said,  alUr 
we'd  each  had  a  cheekful  of  whiskey.  "  Her  royal  MajesW 
has  taken  your  case  into  her  gracious  consideration,  and 
she's  come  to  the  conclusion  that  tbe  interest  of  Justice  will 
be  sufficiently  subserved  if  (m«  of  ye  goes  to  prison.  Now 
just  choose  between  yourselves." 

"  rU  go,"  said  Terence, 

"  /  wul,"  said  Andrew. 

"  The  divil  save  you  I  "  said  Terence. 

And  so  they  went  on  with  their  a^ravating  lansuage, 
that  I'm  not  Irishman  enough  to  descnha  to  you,  and  from 
words  they  came  to  blows  ;  Terence  had  his  cudgel  with 
him,  Andrew  broke  the  leg  off  a  stool ;  I  crept  under  the 
table  to  be  out  of  the  way,  but  the  table  was  upset  among 
'cm,  a  heavy  oak  table,  the  edge  of  which  hit  me  on  the 
nose  and  tapped  my  claret,  as  the  saying  ia-  The  fight 
lasted  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  at  the  end  of  which  Andrew 
was  on  the  floor  bleeding  profusely. 

"I've  bate  the  soul  out  of  him,"  said  Terence,  breathless. 
"  A  dirty  little  omadhaun  like  that  to  be  taking  the  paw  cf 
me,  and  to  be  going  to  be  staling  the  very  prison  away 
from  me.     Come  along  quick,  yer  hanner." 

When  we  once  more  reached  the  Caitle  gate,  there  was 
a  post-chaise  standing  there  ;  and  in  tbe  Governor's  office 
was  my  friend  Mr.  Chandler,  the  wreck  of  the  smart  supw- 
visor  I  had  last  seen.  There  were  great  gaps  in  bis  row  of 
shinins  teeth,  his  tall  hat  was  knocked  into  the  shape  of  a 

Ccake ;  his  neat  frock-coat  was  hanging  in  tatters  at  hil 
k. 

"  Oh,  man  I  "  he  groaned,  as  J  came  in  ;  "  how  could  vou 
leave  me  in  the  hands  of  those  barbarians  ?  See  how  I've 
been  treated  I  Why,  I  was  mobbed  in  that  horrible  glacel 
Why  did  you  suffer  that  man  to  drive  away  and  leave 

"  How  could  I  help  it  ?  "  said  I. 
perats  work  to  keep  my  own  prisoner 


'  Haven't  I  had  de>- 

IiOok  at  my  face ; " 

I..ook  at  my  prisoner ; " 

If  1  hadn't  fought  to  the 


blood-stoned  certainly, 
his  head  was  a  mass  of  bruises, 
death,  I'd  have  lost  him." 

"  And  is  this  the  way  they  generally  go  on  about  here  ?  " 
said  Chandler. 

"  Pretty  much  about,"!  sud. 

"  Then  I'll  never  return  to  that  horrible  place,  never. 
I'll  go  straight  back  to  Somerset  House  and  tell  'em  they 
must  send  a  prize-fighter  to  take  charge  of  the  district.  1 
shall  report  very  favorably  of  you,  McAlister,  and  your 
desperate  coiu'age." 
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So  he  did,  I'm  glad  to  say,  and  I  got  mf  district  soon 
tfter,  and  a  rise  in  salary,  and  married  Katie  Slewart 
Terence  and  1  were  fast  fnends  from  that  lime,  and  when 
tbe  old  grandmother  died  1  helped  him  to  emigrate  to 
America,  wliera  I  hear  he's  doing  very  well  in  the  public 
line ;  but  I  never  met  with  such  another  adventure. 


A  WEEK  OF  OAMP  LIFE  IN  INDIA.. 

BY  AN  KNOLIBH  LADT. 

TuERE  is  B  very  general  complaint  among  Anglo- 
Indians  or  Ihe  want  of  interest  felt  and  expressed  in  Eng- 
land not  only  about  iiublic  affaira,  bnt  also  as  to  the  details 
and  events  of  private  life  in  India.  You  spend  years  of 
yonr  life  among  "  dusky  nations  living  under  strange  stars, 
wcnhipping  strange  gods,  and  writing  strange  charw^ters 
from  right  to  left  ; "  and  when  you  return  to  civilised  life 
you  are  weli.'omed  with  the  undemonstrative,  comprehen- 
Bve  "  How  are  you,  old  ftllow  V  "  after  which,  you  are  ex- 
pected to  drop  into  your  old  place  as  though  yon  had  never 
left  it,  and  at  once  put  yourself  au  coumnl  with  all  Ibe 
newspaper  talk  of  the  day.  As  for  taking  any  interest  in 
the  country  where  so  many  years  of  your  life  have  been 
pused,  or  \d  the  questions  which  have  filled  your  mind 
while  there,  that  is  out  of  the  question;  and  the  uninitiated 
would  be  almost  tempted  to  suppose  that  your  Indian 
career  was  a  sort  of  Botany  Bay  experience,  of  which  it 
would  bs  painful,  not  to  say  discreditable  to  speak,  and 
that  the  kindest  thing  for  your  friends  to  do  is  to  ignore 
all  that  time  s^nt  outside  the  pale  of  society. 

After  the  hrst  feeling  of  surprise,  the  Anglo-Indian 
acquiesces  in  this  state  of  things.  After  all,  is  it  not 
natural?  He  is  engaged  in  spreading  the  "blessings  of 
dvilizatloD,"  and  he  works,  like  the  old  Reformers,  with 
teal  and  deep-rooted  faith  that  he  is  doing  a  real  and  last- 
ing good  to  tne  unwilling  people  upon  whom  he  is  grafting 
the  new  order  of  things.  When  he  returns  to  rest  from 
lua  labors,  he  finds  himself  thrown  among  men  whose  minds 
ire  tossed  with  doubts  as  to  whether  indeed  this  boasted 
"civilization"  is  anything  but  a  curse,  and  whether  the 
evils  it  carries  in  its  train  are  not  far  more  poisonous,  far 
uwre  deadlyto  a  nation's  life,  than  those  it  has  striven  to 
snpplant.  The  air  is  full  of  "  social  questions ; "  even- 
where  he  is  surrounded  by  symptoms  of  revolution  in  toe 
woiid  of  thought,  and  his  experiences  can  throw  light 
neither  on  the  one  nor  on  the  otier.  For  he  has  been  occu- 
pied in  building  up,  and  now  suddenly  Unds  himself  in  a 
wwtd  where  the  men  around  him  are  only  striving  to  pull 

And  yet  it  is  difficult  to  believe  but  that  there  must  be 
ttiany  English  homes  where  there  is  one  vacant  chair 
always  waiting  for  "  our  son  or  daughter  in  India,"  in 
which  an  account  of  an  unfamiliar  aspect  of  life  there 
woold  not  be  wholly  unacceptable.  I  speak  of  the  camp 
life  wtiicb  forms  so  large  a  portion  in  the  yearly  routine  of 
almost  ever)'  Civil  Servant's  life,  and  is  shared  by  his  wife 
and  children. 

This  little  account  will  be  domestic,  superficial,  and 
CDTKiry,  as  the  views  which  a  woman  takes  of  everything, 
from  politics  to  cookery,  are  naturally  supposed  to  be,  nnd 
it  will  concern  itiielf  mainly  with  the  Europeans,  and  with 
the  natives  only  as  far  as  those  Utter  come  in  contiict  with 
their  rulers. 

I  had,  to  stnrt  with,  a  vague  impression  that  "camp 
life"  meant  going  out  into  the  country  for  change  of  air. 
combined  with  a  little  sport,  and  without  any  ulterior 
object;  and  when,  in  answer  to  the  question  as  to  whether 
1  ihotild  like  a  week  of  camp  lite,  I  answered  eagerly  in 
the  affirmative,  my  answer  was  given  with  that  teckless 
disregard  of  the  dangers  of  the  "unknown  "  which  is  be- 

fitlen  of  ignorance.  1  then  strove,  however,  to  recall  all 
had  ever  heard  of  the  camp  form  of  life.  The  "all"  was 
Ihnited  to  accounts  of  Wimbledon  during  the  rifle  com- 
petition days  —  "  such  fun  "  as  I  was  assured,  but  part  of 


the  "  fun,"  I  remembered  with  dread,  consisted  in  sleeping 
seven  or  eight  in  a  tiny  tent  with  one's  feet  towards  the 
tent  pole  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  I  tried  to  glean  some 
information  from  my  host,  and  was  relieved  to  learn  that 
his  wife  had  survived  two  months  of  camp  life,  and  "  rather 
liked  it." 

We  were  now  requested  to  reduce  our  lugga™  within 
reasonable  limits  and  to  prepare  for  a  thirty  miles'  drive 
to  the  happy  camping  ground.  The, month  was  December. 
Our  journey  was  accomplished  in  a  dM-cart,  with  a  fresh 
horse  for  every  five  mile.>,  as  was  needful  In  view  of  the 
terrible  state  of  the  roads.  They  were  so  bad  as  to  render 
the  statement,  "No,  I  can't  ride,  but  I  can  sit  tight  in  a 
shay,"  no  such  very  contemptible  boast ;  but  the  firet  three 
miles  lay  along  the  great  Calcutta  road,  which  is,  I  believe, 
the  finest  in  the  world,  and  runs  all  tie  way  firom  P&- 
shawur  to  Calcutta.  The  moment  we  left  this  we  were 
bumped  and  battered  and  jolted;  now  toiling  through 
deep  sand,  now  wading  through  a  portion  of  the  road 
which  lay  under  water,  and  then  straining  the  springs  of 
the  dog-cart  by  a  sudden  jolt  over  a  miniature  mud  canal 
which  carried  the  water  across  from  one  field  to  another. 
Whenever  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  lefl  me  free  to 
look  anywhere  but  on  the  road,  I  took  in  all  the  unfamiliar 
objects  with  keen  de!i<(ht.  Carts  made  like  the  old  Roman 
chariots,  with  small,  thick,  clumsv  wheels,  drawn  by  o 
and  surmounted  by  little  howdans 
with  one  or  more  natives  inside  i 
and  dresses,  silting  cross-legged  in  __..,.  , 
possible  to  Europeans ;  great,  heavy-footed  camels,  with 
stupid,  ill-tempered  looking  faces,  one  of  them  with  a  tiny 
little  one  lying  in  a  basket  on  its  mother's  back,  aq(l 
followed  by  another  young  one,  the  most  ungainly  creature 
imaginable,  like  a  badly  made  ostrich  on  four  legs;  • 
patriarchal-looking  groups  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
driving  flocks  of  bullocks  and  goals,  and  looking  as  Abra- 
ham and  Isaac  might  have  done.  What  is  this  these  two 
long-legged  natives  are  carrying  between  them  suspended 
from  a  pole  7  It  looks  like  a  scarlet  bonbonniere,  a  sort  of 
bag  the  bottom  of  which  is  flat,  and  about  the  sine  of  a 
five  o'clock  tea-Uble.  And  it  contains  ?  —  a  Hindoo  lady, 
probably  on  her  way  to  pay  a  visit,  though  how  that  bag 
can  contain  her  is  a  mystery  to  me,  unless  indeed  nhe  is 
lying  coiled  round  and  round,  as  only  these  lithe,  dark- 
skinned  daughters  can  coil  themselves,  ilnd  in  this  position 
they  sometimes  perform  long  journeys  without  fatigue 


I  made  of  scarlet  cloth, 
1  gayly  colored  turbans 
1  a  cramped  position  im- 


,uppos 


I   that  their  bones 


itiose-    --   --f,-.    - 

must  be  gristle,  and  their  joint.''  india-rubber.  They  n 
sit  in  any  position  except  on  iheir  heels,  which  seem.  „ 
afford  them  perfect  rest,  and  it  is  marvellous  to  see  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  move  up  and  "down,  their  feet 
touching  each  other,  without  putting  their  bands  to  (he 
sround  —  all  the  strain  and  spring  being  in  their  back  and 


The  women  attracted  me  most,  by  their  graceful  ei 
their  picturesque  drapery,  consisting  of  a  full  skirt  and  a 
sort  ofbournous,  which  passes  over  the  head,  almost  com- 
pletely veiling  the  face.  These  vary  in  color,  being  some- 
times bright  blue  and  pink  and  yellow,  the  skirt  often 
bordered  with  a  hem  of  some  other  color,  often  very  gaudy, 
but  the  dark  skin  harmonizes  it  all.     The  most   artistic 


the  lower  class  of  women  wear  it.  It  is  pleasant  to  watch 
the  easy  grace  with  which  they  walk,  bearing  round  red 
earthenware  or  bright  cooper  water-jars  on  their  heads, 
steadying  their  burden  witn  one  well-shaped,  small-wristed 
dusky  arm  stretched  up  to  its  full  length,  and  covered 
almost  to  the  elbow  and  sometimes  above  it  with  numbers 
of  bracelets.  These  are  sometimes  silver,  but  oftener 
plated  metal  or  red  and  green  lac.  I  once  beard  of  a 
school,  the  pupils  in  which  were  trained  to  walk  about 
with  tumblers  of  cold  water  on  their  heads;  and  when  I 
saw  the  firm-fooled,  easv  grace  of  these  burden-bearing 
women,  I  regretted  that  the  practice  was  not  universal. 
The  pale-fhced  race  may  perhaps  pride  itself  on  its  superi- 
ority in  the  use  of  the  contents  of  its  head,  but  these  dusky 
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daughters  of  the  sua  cenainly  ouulo  their  mora  favorad 

Mutera  in  the  use  tbctir  make  of  the  outside  of  theirs.  Thejr 
carry  everything  on  their  beads,  jars  of  waier,  pieces  of 
cloth,  bankets  ot'  vegetables,  huge  bundles  of  sugar  cane, 
fuel,  anythio^  and  everythiog,  leaving  their  hands  free 
for  any  additional  burden. 

They  do  not  even  carry  their  little  black  babies  in  their 
anas,  but  either  balance  them  astride  on  their  shoulders 
with  their  little  bands  ou  their  mother's  head,  or  else 
astride  on  one  hi|i,  BDCircled  with  a  strong  arm. 

I  have  seen  a  woman  widi  four  water-jars  towering  on 
her  head  and  her  little  baby  on  hur  hip,  walking  along 
with  springy  grace,  jingling  her  silver  anklets  and  toe  bells 

They  sometimes  wear  large  Dose-rings  through  the  left 
aostril,  <x  else  a  small   star-like  n^l  passed  through  the 

Miss  £den  says  that  little  black  babies  are  the  prettiest 
in  the  world,  but  I  cannot  agree  with  her,  for  although 
there  is  something  very  attractive  in  the  bright  dark  eyes, 
and  the  full,  round  black  limbs,  devoid  of  any  covering;, 
still  they  always  looked  to  me  misshapen.  Whether  it  is 
natural  conformation,  or  the  result  of  their  food,  I  do  not 
know,  but  seen  en  profit  they  display  the  proportions  of 
the  typical  alderman,  with  paunches  which  would  do  credit 
to  the  stoutest  of  Punch's  caricatures. 

We  passed  through  dreary  mud  villages  literally  swarm- 
ing with  these  little  craaturas,  and  over  miles  and  miles  ot 
flat  Gelds,  each  with  ita  creaking  well  worked  by  a  paur  of 
slow'footed  bullocks,  and  green  with  the  young  crops, 
though  it  is  near  Christmas. 

Near  the  canals  and  marshed  we  saw  bright-colored  king- 
Ifshcrs  darting  after  their  prey,  and  the  meditative-looking, 
tender-hearted  sana  birds,  that  Uve  in  pairs,  of  which  if 
one  dies  the  other  pines  away  until  griet  ends  its  solitary 
life. 

At  last  towards  dusk  we  caught  sight  of  the  h>nged-for 
white  canvas  gleaming  between  the  trees  of  a  not  distant 
grove,  and  a  few  moments  more  landed  us  with  a  final  jolt 
on  the  borders  of  a  scene  bewildering  in  its  strangeness 
and  its  picturasque  detail. 

In  the  first  place,  the  sight  of  four  lai^  tents,  larger 
than  any  I  had  ever  seen  except  at  a  flower  show,  pitched 
close  tc^ether,  and  flanked  by  some  smaller  ones,  relieved 
mv  mind  <if  an  overwhelming  dread,  and  left  ma  to  take  in 
all  the  surrounding  details  with  a  lightened  heart. 

How  can  I  describe  all  I  saw  ?  In  the  distance  two  huge 
elephantd  flapping  their  ragged  ears,  and  leisurely  dispos- 
bg  of  haycocks  of  sugar  canes  as  tliough  they  had  been 
ftraws.  Near  these,  six  horses  with  their  blankets  on,  tied 
to  some  trees,  and  the  trusty  steed  who  had  borne  us  over 
our  final  troubles  reapinz  the  reward  of  his  labors  in  a  vig- 
orous rubbiug  down  ana  a  hearty  meal,  while  the  dog-cart 
was  apparently  resting  its  much-abused  springs.  Then 
there  were  the  great  biUlock-carts  cleverly  balanced  on  two 
heavy  wheels,  and  the  large,  white,  lazy-looking  bullocks 
lying  beside  tbem,  peacefully  chewing  the  cud.  Roosting 
OD  these  same  carts  were  the  fowls  and  guinea  fowls  whose 
food  is  daily  disputed  by  sparrows,  green  parroqueLa,  and 
-  numberless  little  xquirrels,  not  like  ours  at  borne,  but  hav- 
ing a  flufiy  rasemblauce  to  small  ferrets,  scudding  hither 
and  thither  with  a  marvellous  rapidity  of  motion,  which 
they  seem  to  derive  in  some  unaccountable  manner  from 
the  electricity  oE  their  up-turned  tails.  The  crows,  which 
abound  —  and  are  more  impudent  even  than  English  crows 
—  have  a  sort  of  gray  collar  and  gray  breast,  and  exactly 
resemble  the  pictures  of  the  crow  in  bands  who  married 
Cock  Robin  and  Jenny  Wren,  in  the  children's  story  book. 
There  is  nu  lack  of  animal  life,  for  three  dogs  bark  us  a 
welcome,  a  little  kitt«n  scampers  about  with  a  tail  which 
emulates  those  of  the  squirrels,  two  cows  are  being  milked, 
and  there  is  a  patiiarcnal-looking  flock  of  goats  and  kids. 

A  bright  fire  sends  its  tall  flames  licking  up  hungrily 
towards  the  trae  it  cannot  reach,  but  only  lights  up  from 
beneath,  and  round  it  are  various  Hiile  holes  in  the  ground 
filled  with  charcoal,  over  which  enigmaiical  little  copper 
vessels  are  bailing,  watched  and  stirrad  by  the  black  cook 


would  not  have  felt  ashamed. 

Glancing  round,  my  eye  then  fell  on  the  pantiy  depari- 
menl,  where  the  crockery  for  dinner  was  laid  out  in  reg- 
ular piles,  the  glasses  all  cleaned  and  ran^d,  and  the 
"  butler  "  busy  trimming  the  reading  lamps.  The  next  de- 
partment in  order  was  the  laundry,  and  here  the  washer- 
man,, comfortably  Muatled  in  front  of  his  ironing  sheet  and 
blanket,  surrounded  by  piles  of  damp  clothes,  was  leisurely 
passing  a  huge  iron  filled  with  charcoal  over  the  limp- 
looking  linen. 

The  white-robed  ayah  flits  in  and  out  of  the  tents,  find- 
ing a  home  for  our  various  possessions,  and  thither  we  soon 

A  delightful  picture  of  comfort  whTch  greeted  our  eyea 
as,  drawing  aside  the  screen  of  the  doorway,  we  entered 
the  "  parlor."  Imagine  a  large  room  twenty  feet  squsro,  of 
double-lined  canvas,  with  a  closed-in  verandah  running  all 
round  ;  the  floor  carpeted  with  a.  pretty,  striped  cotton 
drugget ;  two  large  tables,  the  one  laid  for  dinner,  the 
other  covered  with  books  and  writing  materials ;  chaira  of 
all  kinds,  cana,  bamboo,  wood,  and  finally  a  brigbt  Are 
crackling  and  blazing  in  the  open  stove.  As  I  looked  in 
upon  this  warm,  brigbt  scene,  so  diflerent  from  my  antici- 
pations, my  last  fears  as  to  "  roughing  it "  melted  away,  and 
it  was  borne  in  upon  my  European  spirit  that  comfort  of 
every  kind  is  thoroughly  understood  in  India,  and  prac- 
tised as  it  is  only  practised  by  the  wealthiest  of  the  wealthy 
in  England.  Comfort  is  a  word  of  Endfland's  coining,  and 
in  the  remote  land  of  their  exile  her  children  do  not  belie 
their  origin. 

Our  "bedrooms"  were  equally  spacious,  and  contuaed 
large,  comfortable  beds,  a  di^ssing- table,  two  ch^ra,  a  large 
wooden  tub,  and,  T  may  even  add,  a  bath-room,  for  the  en- 
closed verandah  which  runs  round  the  tent  serves  as  aui^h, 
and  when  a  march  is  completed,  the  water-carrier  twla 
from  tent  to  tent  bending  under  the  weight  of  his  heavy 
sheep-skin  filled  with  water  Irom  a  neighboring  well. 

A  shooting  expedition  had  been  arranged  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  our  next  encampment,  and  thither  we  repaired 
on  the  following  morning  —  a  party  of  six  on  horseback, 
t&e  spare  tents,  the  cooking  apparatus,  the  elephants,  and 
the  flocks  and  herds  having  been  sent  on  during  the  night. 

We  had  a  refreshing  scamper  across  country  for  about 
twelve  miles,  and  then,  having  duly  equipped  them- 
selves for  wading  and  shooting,  three  of  our  party  started 
off  on  foot.  Our  hostess,  mine  host,  —  who  preferred  dry 
feet  and  a  smaller  bag,  —  and  1,  scaled  one  of  the  elephant* 
by  means  of  a  ladder,  seated  ourselves  in  the  liowdab,  and 
started  in  search  of  our  day's  sport-  I  had  a  recollectiou 
of  a  former  ride  on  an  elephant  in  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
performed  in  the  days  of  early  youth,  a  source  of  infinite 
pride,  pleasure,  and  delight,  combined  with  a  secret  terror 
of  the  huge  monster  who  so  meekly  obeyed  the  words  and 
blows  ot'tbe  driver  seated  below  us  on  his  head.  I  confeas 
to  having  experienced  little  of  the  delight,  but  also  little 
of  the  terror,  of  those  happy  hours  of  childhood,  but  every 
now  and  again,  when  the  huge  monster  gave  vent  to  an 
unearthly  trumpetlug  sound,  which  vibrated  through  its 
great  carcass,  I  wonderad  what  our  position  would  be, 
should  (his  remnant  of  the  antediluvian  world  suddenly 
take  it  into  his  head  to  resent  the  blows  and  proddtngs 
dealt  out  so  liberally  with  a  sickle  by  his  driver,  and  asMrt 
his  power. 

We  waded  through  fields  of  su^r  canes,  the  elephant 
uprooting  great  sheaves  of  his  favorite  food  with  his  trunk, 
and  dusting  his  great  cushiony  feet  with  the  portions  he 
considered  as  unfit  for  food.  Tben  we  went  slushine 
through  the  marsh,  and  the  little  snipe  started  up  all 
round  us.  ITiey  were  very  shy,  but  at  length  wo  got  into 
a  '*  hot "  comer,  and  did  great  slaughter,  filling  our  bag 
very  respectably,  and  adding  quail,  black  partridge,  ana 
duck  on  our  way  back. 

Two  or  three  days  succeeded  each  other  much  in  the 
same  fashion,  aud  then,  for  the  first  time,  I  discovered  that 
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^x>rt  aod  cluiiiee  of  air  were  by  do  nteaiiB  the  aim  and  olv 
jert  of  camp  Tire,  and  tbal,  the  Christmas  week  holidays 
haTiae  eome  to  an  end,  it  waB  absolutely  nttceasary  that  our 
host  should  be  uC  a  certain  town  thirty-sLx  miles  off  on  the 
day  but  one  following.  There  was  to  be  r  peat  meeting 
of  lando-rners  —  zemindars  —  to  reeeive  Lneir  new  rates 
of  Govcrnnitnt  aasesemeat  from  him.  Camp  life,  in  fact, 
forms  a  part  of  the  ruund  of  duties  of  the  greater  portion 
of  the  Covenanted  Civil  Servici:,  who  go  about  trying  cases 
in  their  distriut,  makin"  acquaintance  with  the  people,  and 
acquiring  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the 

We  looked  forward  with  a  certain  amount  of  pleasure  to 
being  spectators  of  a  meeting  of  several  hundred  natives, 
and  the  uvent  did  not  disappoint  our  expectations,  for  a 
more  picturesque  scene  I  have  suldom  witneascd. 

For  miles  t>efore  we  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action,  we 
kept  passing  what  looked  like  native  outposts  on  guard, 
save  that  there  was  no  uniformity  in  their  appearance.  As 
we  passed  they  saluted  us,  touching  their  loreheads  with 
thev  hands  and  bowing  low  over  their  saddles ;  and  1 
learned  that  these  were  landowners,  who  would  sometimes 
ride  thurty  or  forty  miles,  and  stand  waiting  for  hours, 
merely  to  salute  the  "  Sahib  "  as  he  passed.  Tbey  hope 
by  tbu  mute  appeal  to  soAen  the  heart  of  the  settlement 
officer,  and  to  get  their  assessment  lowered. 

The  neigbbtuliood  of  our  camp  looked  like  a  large  fair. 
Vehicles  of  every  sort  —  common  bullock-carts,  some  of 
them  with  a  second  story  on  the  top  covered  by  a  thatched 
roof^  others  with  gayly  covered  howdahs,  dilapidated  bug- 
gies and  dog-carts,  were  crowded  together,  and  certain^ 
no  English  or  Flemish  horsC'lair  ever  displayed  such  va- 
rieties of  horse-flesh,  both  in  color  and  in  shape.  Piebald 
hones  with  pink  noses,  skewbald  horses,  white  horses 
covered  with  large  regular  round  spots  and  with  black  legs, 
like  the  rocking-horses  of  our  early  youth,  white  horses 
with  bright  pink  or  blue  legs,  dun,  roan,  cream -colored,  of 
which  you  need  have  known  the  special  idiosyncrasies  of 
each  owner  in  order  to  foretell  what  odd  contrasts  in  uolor 
their  legs  and  t^s  would  present.  They  were  covered 
with  the  most  estraordinary  saddle-cloths,  saddles,  and 
colored  cords,  and  set  up  a  loud  whinnying  at  our  ap- 
proacli,  which   the   natives   regard   as   a   display   of  fine 

Wherever  our  eyes  fell  they  beheld  picturesque  figures 
ui  coats  like  Joseph's,  others  in  tight-fitting  trousers  and 
skirted  coata,  some  of  quilted  cotton,  pink,  blue,  green,  yel- 
low, black,  others  of  cloth,  delicate  fawn  color,  deep  red, 
indigo  blue,  with  many-hued  turbans  to  contrast  with  the 
other  parts  of  their  dress.  1  here  noticed  that  the  natives 
■re  not  at  all  susceptible  of  cold  as  to  their  legs,  which  are 
almost  always  among  the  lower  classes  fully  exposed  in  all 
their  meagre  blackness,  almost  to  the  hip  ;  for  though  it 
was  bitterly  cold,  and  many  of  the  men  Had  thick  quiltB, 
tbey  swathed  them  round  their  head  and  shoulders,  leaving 
tbeir  aether  limbs  quite  unprotected.  Probably,  since 
their  legs  are  so  thin,  thet^  is  nothing  Co  feel  the  cold,  mere 
hone  not  being  susceptible  to  variations  of  temperature. 

Having  breakfasted,  we  adjourned  to  a  large  tent,  where 
the  settlement  officer  was  seated,  surrounded  by  some  na- 
tive clerks  and  one  or  two  large  landowners  belonging  to 
another  district,  and  here  the  natives  came  up  one  by  one 
to  Icam  their  fate.  Wc  h»d  expected  some  amusing  scenes, 
as  the  natives  are  very  demoniitrative,  and  their  payments 
were  in  some  cases  doubled  and  even  trebled.  But  the  full 
extent  of  their  misfortunes  was  evidently  not  realized  un- 
til the  day  following,  as  we  found  out  later,  and  so  they 
merely  bowed  and  retired  one  by  one,  leaving  ua  barely 
time  to  take  in  the  details  of  the  quaint  dresses,  the  eager 
black  faces  and  bright,  restless  eyes,  as  tbey  advanced,  the 
palms  of  their  hands  pressed  together  as  if  in  supplication, 
which  is  the  attitude  in  which  they  always  address  Euro- 
peans. Some  of  them  had  on  pretty  blue  and  red  sbanU, 
not  of  coarse  tbu  richest  kind,  but  still  fine  and  beauti- 
fully worked,  but  for  iJie  greater  part  they  were  dressed  as 
I  have  described  above. 

One  of  the  landowners  of  the  distiict,  who  holds  a  posi- 


tion somewhat  similar  to  that  of  an  English  squire,  and  who 
it  very  loyal  to  the  English,  begged  as  a  special  Cavor  Chat 
the  ladies  of  9ur  party  would  go  on  the  following  morning 
and  see  his  wives,  to  which  request,  we  gladly  acceded. 

There  were  some  zemindars  present,  who  hate  the  pale- 
faced  conquerors  with  an  undying  hatnjd.  They  sept  their 
children  to  us  with  presently  of  fi'uit  and  sweetmeats,  aitd 
they  teach  these  same  children  to  speak  of  the  English  with 
every  filthy  word  of  abuse  in  which  their  language  u  rich. 
They  themselves,  though  apparently  regarding  an  English- 
man's shake  of  the  hand  as  the  greatest  sign  of  honor,care- 
fully  wash  ofl'  the  defilement  the  moment  ibSy  reach  home. 
1  will  do  nature  the  justice  to  say  that  the  two  I  saw  had 
most  evil  countenances,- a  warning  which  all  who  had  eyes 
to  see  might  profit  by.    ■ 

The  following  morning  we  started  off  on  our  visit  to  H. 
K.'s  wives.  On  our  way  there,  at  the  spot  where  we 
changed  horses,  we  came  upon  and  were  pursued  by  two 
men  whom  I  took  to  be  violent  and  dangerous  maniacs. 
Thfiy  yelled  and  shouted  and  wept,  shrieked  out  what  to 
my  untutored  ears  sounded  like  gibberish,  but  what  was  in 
fact  a  highly  colored  lamentation  of  the  evils  and  miseries 
which  would  surely  overtake  them  if  the  Sahib  refused  to 
listen  to  their  prayers  and  repeal  their  additional  assess- 
ment. The  noise  and  clamor  were  deafening,  and  their 
gestures  so  eminently  grotesque  that  each  burst  of  hysteri- 
cal grief  on  their  part  was  greeted  with  a  burst  of  laughter 

At  last,  when  the  horses  were  ready,  we  drove  off,  and 
then,  with  fresh  cries  of  "  Alas  I  we  are  dead,  we  are 
dead  I  "  tbey  cast  themselves  down  before  the  carriage, 
grovelling  in  tlie  dust,  making  us  into  a  sort  of  improvised 
Juggernaut,  taking,  however,  greot  care  to  leave  room  for 
the  dog-cart  to  pass  between.  Atler  this,  seeing  that  our 
hearts  were  hardened,  they  rose  up  and  pursued  their  way, 
calmly  laughing  and  talking  to  each  other,  and  leaving  us 
unmolested. 

Shortly  after  this  incident  we  arrived  at  the  house  of 
H.  K.,  a  great,  dreary,  brick  building,  a  heterogeneous 
mass  of  courts  and  square  towers,  with  a  flat  roof.  We 
drove  into  a  desolate- looking  court^yard,  where  our  host  in 
his  "  Sunday  best,"  with  his  two  sons,  fat  black  boys,  and 
many  attendants,  received  us. 

We  were  escorted  up  a  narrow,  dark,  sto'ne  staircase, 
into  the  principal  room,  a  large,  half-furnished,  unfinished 
looking  place,  with  windows  all  round  looking  into  the 
court-yard.  Here  we  left  the  gentlemen  of  our  party,  and 
were  escorted  by  our  host  towards  the  apartments  of  his 
wives.  To  our  great  relief,  Mr.  S.'s  little  boy  was  allowed 
to  accompany  us.  He  speaks  Hindostanee  like  a  native, 
and  as  his  mother's  command  ot  the  language  was  limited 
and  mine  confined  to  three  words,  we  regarded  him  as  the 
interpreter  of  our  sentiments.  I  may  as  well  state  at  once 
that  this  young  gentleman  proved  utterly  unworthy  of  the 
post  to  which  he  w«3  appointed,  for,  from  the  moment 
when  we  entered  the  presence  of  the  ladies  to  the  moment 
when  we  left  it,  cajoleries,  rebukes,  sarcasms,  proved  alike 
unavailing,   aad  he  preserved  a   stolid  and  impenetrable 

We  followed  our  host  up  and  down  narrow  stone  stair- 
cases, into  what  seemed  to  be  the  holiest  of  holies,  so  care- 
fully was  it  screened  from  view ;  but  a  more  dreary-look- 
ing prison  I  never  saw. 

In  n  little  bare  room  open  to  the  sky  we  suddenly  came 
upon  a  hideous,  fat,  dishevelled  woman,  half  dressed  in  a 
dirty  white  garment,  whom  I  for  a  moment  suspected  of 
being  her  to  whom  our  visit  was  due.  But  we  passed  her 
by  with  a  mutual  stare,  and  entered  a  sort  of  baCtlementcd 
space  looking  over  a  dreary,  grass- grown  court-yard,  where 
several  women  stood  huddled  against  the  wall,  eagerly 
looking  toward  us  with  outstretched  necks.  We  were  led 
past  them  into  a  small,  dark  room,  with  no  windows  and 
only  the  one  door  by  which  we  entered,  and  which  was 
filled  by  a  large  round  table  covered  with  an  English  table- 
cover,  and  seven  great  arm-chairs,  also  English,  In  solemn 
order.  Three  of  the  women,  taking  off  their  shoes,  entered 
after  us ;  we  all  took  our  seaCs,  and  then  followed  a  silent 
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pause,   in    whii-h   we   all   surrejed   each  other   with  atrf 

curiosity. 

At  length  Mrs.  S.  bravely  Hummoned  up  courage  to 
break  the  silence,  and  with  a  supreme  effort  started  a  con- 
venation  nithour  host  during  whivh  1  surveyed  bis  belong- 
ingB. 

Next  U>  me  sat  a  fat,  ugly  woman,  H.  K.'s  cousin,  hold- 
ing OD  her  knee  bin  youngest  child,  an  ugly  liLile  creature, 
titt  and  black-  It  was  dressed  in  green  and  gold,  with 
long  petticoats  to  its  feet,  and  a  sort  of  loose  dressing- 
gown  lined  with  pink  silk  over  that,  and  a  tight  littli: 
green    silk    "  jwrk-pie,"   embroidered    with    gold,   on    its 

Next  in  order  came  the  favorite  ,wife,  young  and  pretty, 
with  a  Bweet  face,  Egyptian  in  type,  beautiful  dark  eyes, 
an  aquiline  nose,  and  a  full,  well-cut  mouth,  disfigured  by 
daubs  of  red  Irom  the  bclel  nul  which  they  constantly 
chew,  and  which  is  the  color  of  vermilion.  She  was 
splendidly  dressed  in  a  thick,  mauve-colored  silk,  the  sicirt 
being  bordered  at  the  bottom  with  green  and  golil,  and  a 
sort  of  half  jacket  of  the  same  on  the  body.  Iler  head 
and  the  upper  part  of  her  Rgure  were  veiled  in  a  deUcate 
gauzy  material,  also  mauve-colored,  with  a  hem  of  gold 
embroidery  round  it.  She  was  literally  smothered  in  jew- 
elry, rough  in  workmanship,  but  very  effective.  A  sort  of 
necklace  of  gold,  pearls,  and  uncut  stones  hung  over  her 
forehead,  surmounted  by  her  veil  (the  prettiest  possible 
head-dress),  from  her  cars  depended  long  ear-rings  which 
touched  her  shoulders,  and  round  her  neck  were  number- 
less strings  of  pearls  and  precious  stones,  which  fell  in  one 
mass  to  her  waist. 

Her  arms  also  were  covered  nearly  up  to  the  elbow  ; 
and  on  asking  (o  examine  her  bracelets,  I  was  allowed  to 
do  BO.  As  I  took  the  warm,  s«l),  little  hand  in  mine,  I 
wondered  whether  after  all  a  black  skin  is  not  preferable 
to  a  while  one,  the  color  is  so  rich  and  deep. 

Next  to  this  attractive  little  creature  sat  the  other  wife, 
the  mother  of  the  two  boys,  an  old  woman,  so  fat  and  so 
usly  that  a  glance  at  her  was  enough.  She  was  very 
plainly  dressed,  and  wore  no  jewels,  and  I  wondered  how 
she  liked  her  deposition,  and  also  whether  the  jewels  had 
beeu  here,  and  how  she  bore  the  transfer  of  them  from  her 
portly  person  to  that  of  her  younger  rival. 

The  movement  of  withdrawal  which  we  now  made  was 
the  signal  for  a  ceremony  with  which  1  could  have  dis- 
pensed.' The  youna  wile  produced  a  bottle  of  attar  of 
roses,  out  of  which  ^e  poured  a  yellow, -oily-looking  sub- 
stance like  marrow  fat  As  the  pure  perfume  is  so  expen- 
sive, they  pound  up  sandal  wood  and  mix  with  it;  though 
how  that  mixture  can  produce  anything  so  greasy,  1  do 
not  understand.  She  held  out  her  hand  and  anointed  our 
palms  with  the  greasy  compound,  after  which  she  also  put 
some  on  our  handkerchiefs.  The  scent  was  overpowering 
and  siukening,  and  for  days  ailerwards  we  could  not  get 
rid  of  it ;   it  seemed  to  cling  to  everything  we  touched,  or 

A  Urge  while  handkerchief  was  next  brought  forth,  and 
out  of  a  knot  tied  in  one  corner  Mrs.  U.  K.  the  younger 
took  some  silver  rupees  and  a  gold  mohur'  and  handed 
them  to  Harry,  who  salaamed,  but  was  desired  by  his 
mother  to  return  them,  which  he  did  —  reluctantly.  I 
was  sorry  too,  for  I  coveted  the  gold  muhnr,  it  is  such  a 
handsome  coin. 

We  then  rose,  relieved  that  our  visit  was  at  an  end,  and 
with  many  bows  and  salaams  and  hand-shakings  we  turned 
away  and  left  our  less  fortunate  sisters  to  their  dreary  life. 
They  pass  their  days  squatted  on  pieces  of  cloth  in  the 
dreary  rooms  or  out  on  the  roof,  wiUi  no  interest  or  occu- 
pation save  the  occa.>ional  v^it  from  or  to  a  relation.  I 
tear  that  they  are  some  of  them  beginning  to  feel  the 
want  of  a  different  life,  and  have  atked  to  be  allowed  to 
learn  to  sin«  and  draw ;  and  the  wife  of  one  Rajah,  who 
is  cleverer  than  her  sisters,  and  whose  husband  is  devoted 
to  her,  transacted  some  of  his  business  for  him  during  n 
recent  illness,  and  even  received  the  visits  of  men.  But 
they  say  that  the  social  revolution  will  be  a  very  slow  one, 
antl  that  our  dusky  sisters  will  have  to  wait  a  long  time  for 


their  "  rights."     I  felt  very  sad  for  them  when  we  walked 
out  free  and  happv  into  the  bright  sunshine. 

H.  E.  mounted  his  horse  and  accompanied  as  to  the 
boundary  of  his  property,  expressing  great  pleasure  in  our 
visit.  He  said  it  would  raise  him  in  the  estimation  of  all 
the  country  round,  and  that  we  had  conferred  a  "real 
honor,  etc.,  etc.  Mr.  S.  interpreted  my  admiration  of  the 
young  wife's  jewels,  and  he  said  that  had  he  known  of  our 
proposed  visit  sooner,  she  should  have  worn  many  more, 
as  she  possessed  a  great  quantity  ;  and  I  inwardly  won- 
dered where  she  would  have  worn  them,  as  there  did  not 
appear   to   be   room   for   another   ornament  on  her  little 

After  many  highly -colored  speeches  be  galloped  away 
and  left  us,  and  we  wondered  what  iropresbion  we  had 
made  on  our  hostesses.  Mrs.  S.  was  in  her  riding-habit, 
in  which  dress  they  generally  take  Englishwomen  for  men  ; 
and  I  had  on  warm  serge  and  fur  clothes,  which  I  dare 
say  they  thought  looked  dull  and  unfestive. 

This  was  the  last  noteworthy  event  in  our  week  of  camp 
hfe,  our  last  pleasant  day.  For  there  is — shall  I  confess 
it  ?  —  a  "  darker  side,"  and  that  we  soon  experienced. 

lie  weather  suddenly  became  bitterly  cold ;  cold,  clear, 
frosty  nights  were  foUoweil  by  days  in  which  a  keen  wind 
searched  out  every  chink  and  opening  in  our  tents,  Mid 
whistled  in,  drying  up  our  skins,  covering  everything  with 
dust,  and  making  our  lives  a  burden  to  us.  It  is  true  w« 
bad  a  stove,  but  as  we  marched  every  day,  it  followed  ua 
slowly  on  a  bullock-cart,  and  only  came  up  with  us  late  in 
the  afternoon,  and  till  then  we  sat  shivering,  wrapped  in 
shawls  and  blankets,  vainly  striving  lo  keep  warm.  I  hdd 
not  time  to  experience  it,  but  I  can  quite  imagine  th&t 
after  a  few  weeks- the  constant  moving  becomes  monoto- 
nously wearisome. 

However,  on  the  third  day  of  this  disagreeable  change 
of  weather  our  expediUon  came  to  an  end,  and  we  entered 
the  town  which  was  our  destination  in  such  a  cloud  of  dust 
as  I  hope  never  lo  see  again.  The  town  was  obscured  by 
what  seemed  to  us  like  a  dense  November  ti^,  and  which 
proved  in  fact  to  be  a  duU  cloud,  from  which  we  eraermd 
nearly  stifled,  with  our  mouths,  noses,  ears  and  eyes  full, 
and  powdered  over  from  head  to  foot  like  millers. 

The  drawback  to  camp  life  is  the  being  so  completely 
dependent  on  ihc  weather ;  but  the  four  winter  months  are 
usually  cool  and  sunshiny,  and  the  days  of  great  cold  and 
of  biUng  wind  are  rare,  and  it  only  rains  for  a  few  days  at 
Christmas.  For  the  rest  of  the  time  one  mav  count  on 
fine  weather ;  and  so  it  roust  be  acknowledged  that  two  or 
three  months  of  this  fresh,  cool,  open-air  life  forms  a 
pleasing  variety  to  the  other  months  in  the  stations  down 
on  the  plains,  where  the  heat  is  so  great  that  even  the 
birds  pant  with  their  beaks  open. 

1  am  painfully  aware  that  there  is  a  paucity  of  event* 
and  stirring  incidents  in  this  little  account  of  a  week  of 
camp  life ;  but  then  Indian  life  is  for  the  most  part  made 
up,  hke  English  life,  of  minor  details,  which  are  trifling  in 
themselves,  but  which  in  the  aggregate  make  a  wonderfnl 
difference  —  the  difference  between  "  exile  "  and  ■'  home." 
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Thbre  is  not  much  extravagance  aHcr  all  in  the  dear 
old  fairy  tales  of  the  nursery-  In  the  operatic  world  alone 
we  have  had  record  in  our  day  of  transformations  quite  as 
surprising  as  tbofu  accomplifbed  by_  the  wonder-working 
godmother  of  Cinderella.  If  pumpkins  have  not  actually 
changed  into  gilded  carriages,  and  liiards  into  running 
footmen  in  gorgeous  liveries,  more  than  once  within  our 
knowledge  and  recognition,  now  a  peasant  girl,  as  in  the 
instance  of  Christine  Nilsson,  now  a  delicate  child  born 
into  the  world  from  the  humblest  and  poorest  parentage, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  charming  canlairice,  whose  name  ia 
inscribed  at  the  bead  of  this  paper,  has  been  lifted  by 
acclamation  from  her  lowly  condition  lo  a  very  throne  ot 
lyric  sovereignty.     Penury  has  been   exchanged  for  opo- 
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lence.  Obscurity  baa  given  place  to  sudden  renown  — 
and  this  not  simply  for  a  season,  or  among  a  clique,  but  for 
jears  together,  and  in  obedience  to  the  mandate  of  the 
most  refined  circles  of  the  moat  highly  civilized  capitals  of 
Christendom. 

Modemoi^lle  Pauline  Lucca,  as  the  opera-going  public  of 
London  still  love  beat  to  call  her,  though  for  upwards  of 
seven  years  pHSt  she  haa  been  Madame  La  Baronesse  Von 
Rohden,  is  in  point  of  fact,  as  we  have  but  just  now  in- 
timated, the  daughter  of  parents,  worthy  it  is  true,  but 
who  were  of  the  lowest  grade  in  the  social  scale,  and  from 
her  birth  upwards,  steeped  to  the  lips  in  poverty.  Such 
in  effect  was  their  impoverishment  that  they  were  unable 
even  to  provide  education  for  their  children.  Their  ob- 
scure dwelling  was  in  one.of  the  humblest  quarters  of  the 
capital  of  Austria  —  a  city  which  by  a  terrible  mot  that 
has  long  passed  current  in  both  hemispheres  has,  in  one 
and  the  same  breath,  been  Sattered  and  (we  will  hope) 
libelled  as  the  wealthiest  and  wickedest  on  the  European 
coDtinent.  There  Pauline  was  born  in  1840;  and  tliere, 
at  Vienna,  she  passed  the  whole  period  of  her  girlhood 
DDlil  she  was  nineteen,  Her  family  name,  afterwards 
Italianized  in  her  instance,  in  obedience  to  a  professional 
instinct,  into  Lucca,  was  originally  Lucas.  The  race  trom 
which  she  came  both  on  the  father's  and  the  mother's  side 
was  Jewish.  The  religion  of  her  parents  and  their  pro- 
genitors, however,  she  has  lone  since  abandoned.  Her 
acceptance  of  Revelation  has  advanced  from  the  Old  to 
the  New  Testament.  Already  we  have  said  that  so  narrow 
were  tho  circumstances  of  her  home  that  the  offspring  of 
her  parents'  marri^e  were  denied  the  advantage  of  educa- 
tion. Happily,  however,  for  die  fonnnes  of  the  future 
Prima  Donna,  early  note  was  taken  —  byone  who  nobly 
proved  himself  to  be  capable  of  seeing  to  its  development 
—  of  the  fact  that  by  nature  she  waa  gifted  with  a  voice  of 
the  rarest  compass  and  sweetness,  and,  what  wa«  yet  wor- 
thier of  consideration  in  its  regard,  of  a  really  heart-thril- 
liag  and  soul-stirring  resonance.  The  discoverer  who 
luckily  mined-out  quite  by  accident  this  uncut  Robinoor  was 
a  professional  singer  —  evidently  one  of  great  sagacity,  and 
who  in  the  very  manner  of  his  yielding  to  the  dictates  of 
his  own  unaided  judgment  showed  for  years  together  that 
be  had  the  courage  of  his  conviction.  Under  his  watchful 
care  —  his  name,  by  the  way,  was  Erl  —  the  child's  voice, 
with  her  own  growth  and  strength,  grew  and  strengthened. 
With  all  an  artist's  enthusiasm  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  organ,  of  the  skill,  and  of  the  general 
knowledge  of  the  young  vocalist.  He  himself  was  her 
instructor.  And  his  care  was  not  thrown  away;  in  every 
instance  she  responded  Co  his  instructions. 

At  fifteen  years  of  age,  that  is,  in  IS55,  she  obtained  her 
first  engagement.  This  was  in  that  favorite  haunt  of  the 
Viennese,  the  Karinther  Tbor  Theatre.  It  was,  of  course, 
in  a  subordinate  position.  Simultaneously  at  this  period, 
the-  young  Frijulein  used  to  assist  in  the  choir  at  the 
religious  services  in  the  Karl  Eirche,  the  very  church  in 
which  twelve  years  previously  the  then  choristers  bad  first 
performed  young  Charles  Gounod's  solemn  mass  for  voices 
(mly,  without  a  note  of  orchestral  or  even  of  organ  accom- 
paniment. Pauline  Lucca  toiled  on  most  assiduously, 
singing  nightly  in  the  choruses  at  the  Karintber  Thor 
Theatre,  taking  part  weekly  in  the  Karl  Eirche  in  the 
choral  chime  of  the  Mott;ttes  and  Idasses. 

At  lenrth,  in  1856,  when  she  was  barely  sixteen,  there 
came  to  ner  —  her  opportunity.  It  came  to  her  quite  un- 
expectedly, but  she  saw  it  and  seized  it  to  effectively  that 
from  that  moment  her  fortunes  were  assured.  It  presented 
itself  to  her,  this  golden  opportunity,  not  in  the  theatre, 
bnt  in  the  sacred  edifice,  in  the  Earl  Kircbe,  where, 
through  the  unavoidable  absence  ono  forenoon  of  the 
leading  soprano,  the  yoang  Friulein,  hitherto  hid  in  the 
background,  was  called  to  the  front  as  the  solo-singer  upon 
this  sudden  emergency.  Those  who  were  fortunately 
present  were  electrified.  The  youthful  detmtante  covered 
MTself  with  distinction.  Her  improvised  performance 
created  a  profound  sensation.  Those  most  competent  to 
judge  a«  to  her  vocal  capabilities,  meaning  the  principal 
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musical  professors  of  the  Austrian  capital,  clubbed  together 
the  means  that  might  enable  her  to  perfect  her  training  to 
the  uttnost  possible  advantage.  Here,  again,  this  born 
Queen  of  Son"  profited  to  the  full  of  her  unlooked-for 
opportunity.  The  improvement  evidenced  by  ber  under 
tuition  was  switl  and  signal.  It  surpassed  even  tbe  most 
sanguine  expectation. 

Three  years  bad  scarcely  elapsed  when  she  bad  fully 
qualified  herself  at  once  as  a  linguist  and  as  a  vocalist  fw 
any  professional  engagement  that  might  be  offered.  Her 
reputation  among  the  cognotcenli  was  such  that  she  had 
not  long  to  wait.  A  proposition  came  to  her  that  she 
should  appear  upon  tbe  lyrical  stage  in  Italian  cbaracter. 
With  this  ofler,  which  reached  her  from  the  chief  city  of 
Moravia,  she  at  once  closed.  And,  according  to  agree- 
ment, she  apjieared  for  the  first  time,  in  the  September  of 
1859,  upon  the  operatic  boards  of  the  Theatre  at  Olmiitz. 
Her  debal  was  made  as  Elvira  in  Verdi's  "  Ernani,"  which 
had  orieinatly  been  produced  at  the  Scala  fifteen  yean 
previously.  So  triumphant  was  the  success  achieved  by 
the  new  Prima  Donna,  that  terms  of  the  most  flattering 
kind  rapidly  poured  in  upon  her  from  all  parts  of  Uermsny. 
Alluring  though  many  ot  them  were,  she  was  proof  ^idnst 
nil  temptation.  Inspired  probably  by  a  sense  of  gratitude 
towards  the  city  which  had  first  enabled  her  to  give  evi- 
dence of  her  surpassing  powers  as  a  songstress,  she  renewed 
',B  director  of  the  Olmiitz  Opera 
It  soon  proved,  her  feeling  towards 
me  puDiic  generally,  mere,  was  fully  justified,  though  her 
confidence  in  the  manager  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been 
reciprocated. 

Allusion  is  here  made,  in  effect,  to  an  eminently  char- 
acteristic incident  by  the  circumstances  of  which  her 
popularity  was  at  once  and  very  signally  heightened.  Tbe 
occurrence  was  simply  this  —  a  personal  in sultr  having 
been  directed  against  her  by  one  of  her  sister-artists  on 
the  establishment,  Pauline  Lucca  forthwith  gave  the  opei^ 
atic  manager  clearly  to  understand  that  unless  an  apology 
of  tbe  fullest  kind  were  at  once  made  by  the  delinquent, 
she  herself,  tbe  Prima  Donna,  would  never  again  appear 
before  the  Olmiitz  piay-goere.  Outraged  apparently  by 
what  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  threat,-  and  abiding  sternly  l^ 
the  written  terms  of  their  agreement,  the  Director  of  |lhe 
Theatre,  as  if  in  retaliation,  gave  ber  due  notice,  just  as 
explicitly,  that  if  she  persevered  in  the  determination  she 
had  announced,  he,  as  authorized  by  the  contract,  would 
immediately  subject  her  to  the  penalty  of  imprisonment. 
Recognizinff  her  taskmaster's  right,  but  firm  in  her  own 
resolution,  Pauline  Lucca  coolly  walked  to  the  Citadel  of 
Olmiitz  and,  giving  herself  up  to  its  officials,  there  under- 
went four-and-twonty  hours  of  voluntary  incarceration. 
Directly  this  adventure  became  known,  with  its  curioa* 
blending  of  haughtiness  and  submission,  of  pride  and  in- 
dignation, on  the  part  of  the  young  heroine  who  was  al- 
ready so  much  of  a  popular  favorite  by  reason  of  her  many 
rare  gifts  and  accomplishments,  an  extraordinary  com- 
motion was  excited,  one  that  assumed  to  itself  upon  the 
instant  a  very  threatening  character.  Alarmed  at  this, 
the  manager  at  length  saw  fit  —  though  too  late,  of  course, 
to  mitigate  Mademoiselle  Lucca's  very  natural  wrath  with 
himself  —  to  persuade  the  lady  who  hiul  insulted  the  Prima 
Donna  to  give  in,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  the  required 
apology.  Immediately  upon  the  release  from  the  .citadel, 
the  cantalrice,  in  spite  of  this  apology,  at  once  resolutely 
and  peremptorily  closed  her  Olmiitz  engagement.  From 
Moravia  she  went  to  Bohemia,  where,  at  Prague,  in  the 
March  of  1660,  she  made  her  appearance  with  astounding 
success  as  Valentine  in  the  "  Huguenots  "  of  Meyerbeer. 


grand  opera,  in  its  most  pretentious  form,  she  was  not  only 
equal  to,  in  the  way  of  fulfilling  all  its  loftier  and  statelier 
requirements,  but  it  was  obviously  her  forte,  her  specialty, 
her  very  mission  in  life  as  an  artist  to  undertake  in  it,  and 
triumph  over,  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  adequate 
embodiment  of  its  noblest  impersonations. 

Pauline  Lucca  assumed  her  place  by  right  on  the  same 
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loir  pluce  with  Malibran  de  Beriot,  with  Giudetta  Pasta, 
with  Viardot  Garcia,  with  Giulietta  Grisi.  It  waa  not 
■imply  that  she  posneesed  an  exquisite  voice,  or  that  she 
had  perfected  her  mastery  over  all  its  artistic  capabilities, 
but  she  revealetl  quite  as  uomiatafeably  by  her  acting,  by 
her  very  presence,  as  well  as  by  her  impassioned  Tocal- 
izatioD  tliat  she  was  endowed  with  a  soul  and  genius 
capable  of  routing  her  hearers  to  the  utmost  pitch  of 
emotional  enthuaiaam.  Those  who  had  ever  seen  the 
Valentine  of  Viardot,  cou\d  —  not  simply  tolerate,  but  — 
exult  in  the  nearly  etjunlly  marvellous  rendering  of  that 
grandest  character  in,  we  are  niniost  tempted  to  say,  that 
Srandest  of  all  grand  operas,  the  "  Huguenots  I  "  In  her 
lamentJD<E  cry  "  E  come  io  mai  poici  mcrtar  uotanto 
oltraggio  I  "  in  the  eiosing  scene  of  the  first  act,  one  seemed 
to  havK  a  dim  and  pathetic  foreshadowing  at  once  of  what 
was  to  come  !  And  worthy  of  the  august  climax  of  that 
most  impressive  of  all  our  lyrical  tragedies  was  —  nay, 
happily  still  is  to  this  very  day  —her  affecting  and  rww 
unapproachable  pcrlbrmance.  For  that  climaK  her  hearers 
have  been  in  a  manner  prepared  by  the  tender  last  appea! 
addressed  with  tearful  eyes  and  trembling  lips  to  her 
nearly  distraught  and  recalcitrant  lover  immediately  before 
the  close  of  the  third  act :  "  Raoul,  il  mio  dolore  dunque 
spregia  il  tuo  cruore  'I "  Yet,  prepared  though  we  jaay  be, 
thus  we  are  none  the  less  surprised  by  the  genius  of  the 
■ongstress  when  that  crowning  scene  of  all  is  reached  in 
the  incomparable  fourth  act — that  marvellous  scene  in 
the  cemetery,  with  the  Church  of  Saint  Germain  on  one 
side,  and  the  gate  opening  into  the  Piazza  on  Che  other  — 
that  wondrous  scene  whicti  we  regard  (through  our  tears) 
with  eyes  yet  fresh  from  watching  the  blithe  dance  of  the 
courtier;  in  the  Hotel  de  Nesle  in  celebration  of  the 
marriage  of  Margaret  with  Henry  King  of  Navarre  1 
Tbrou<;hout  it,  through  all  its  most  tragic  and  pathetic 
horrors,  as  previously  through  the  rhythmic  beat  on  the 
ball-room  floor  of  the  footfaU  of  the  dancers,  the  clang  of 
the  great  bell  of  Saint  Germain  falls  ever  and  anon,  in 
(be  red'hot  peission  of  that  tumalt  of  emotion,  as  though  it 
were  the  very  sledge  of  doom  descending  "  with  measured 
beat  and  slow  "  upon  the  anvil  where  the  fates  of  the  hero 
and  heroine  are  oeing  welded  together.  Nothing  surely 
can  ever  surpass  that  astonishing  scene  as,  happily  for  us, 
again  and  again,  it  has  been  presented  to  our  sight  and 
hearing.  Wielding  his  baton  in  the  centre  of  the  orchestra, 
that  Prince  of  Conductors,  Sir  Michael  Costal  As  the 
Raoul  dt  Nangis  of  the  ni^ht,  the  now  lost,  but  once  peer- 
less Mario  t  As  the  Valentina,  one  while,  it  might  be, 
Viardot  Garcia,-  another  while,  later  on,  as  happily  may 
even  vet  be  nowadays,  Pauline  Lucca  !  To  and  fro,  hither 
and  thither,  in  the  ebb  and  Sow,  in  the  whirl  and  passion 
of  the  scene  —  first  of  all  with  a  stealthy  mingling  of 
anguish  and  trepidation  that  became  merged  at  Xaat,  in 
tumultuous  horror —  Raoul  and  Valentine,  as  it  might  be, 
Mario  and  Lucca,  would  lay  bare  to  us  all  the  very  soul  of 
lore  in  their  looks  and  voices,  ihe  especially  in  her  im- 
passioned address  to  her  imperilled  lover,  "  E  cosi  dunque 
lo  ti  vedro  perire  V "  Alternately  audible  through  the 
pauses  of  their  agonized  songs  of  love  in  despair  and 
desolation  ^  now  3ie  prayerful  and  choral  voices  of  the 
Huguenots  hear^,  without,  appealing  to  Heaven  for  strength 
under  their  maesacm —  now  the  solemn  organ  tones  pealing 
from  tb«  church,  mingled  with  the  sombre  chant  of  the 
conspirators  offering  the  doomed  the  alternative  of  death 
or  abjuration — the  bourdon  of  St.  Germain  booming  at 
measured  intfrvals  ^ — the  whole  closing,  with  a  blood  red 
flash  and  a  stench  of  gunpowder,  with  the  ripping  crash  of 
a  I'osilladu  I  It  is  especially  in  the  midst  of  a  scene  like 
this,  in  the  crisis  of  a  situation  making  the  largest  demand 
upon  her  histrionic  and  vocal  capabilities  for  its  adequate 
rendering,  that  Pauline  Lucca  has  always  the  most  readily 
and  absolutely  indicated  her  artistic  supremacy.  It  was 
the  same,  though,  of  course,  in  a  haughtier,  a  serencr.  and 
an  austerer  spirit  with  her  Norma.  Then  her  rapturous 
apostrophe  to  th'  moon,  "Casta  Diva,  che  inargenti," 
there  could  hardly  be  a  more  lofty  or  a  more  august 
■pecimen   of    sonorous    vocalization.     Tenderer   or   more 


pathetic  accents  agun  could  hardly  be  conceived  ibaa 
those  with  which,  in  the  tremulous  and  tearful  "  Oeh  I  cod 
te,  con  te  li  prendi,"  she  commends  her  children  (and 
Pollio's)  to  the  care  of  Adelgisa.  As  the  culmination  of 
the  whole  passion  of  the  plot  and  character,  her  "  Qual  c<»- 
tradisti,  qual  cor  perdisti,"  clings  like  a  poignantly  barbed 
and  poisoned  arrow  to  the  remembrance.  In  su^  repre- 
sentations at  the  present  moment  she  has,  in  truth,  no  one 
to  compete  with  her,  any  more  than  she  has  in  another 
yet  more  exceptional  character  which  has,  later  on,  to  be 
particularized,  meaning  Selika  in  "  L'Atricaine,"  of  which 
indeed  she  was  the  original  impersonator,  and  in  the  por- 
trayal of  which  she  has  remained,  from  first  to  last,  wholly 
unrivalled. 

Consequent  upon  her  rapidly  successive  and  trium- 
phantly successful  appearance  at  Prague  in  "  Norma  "  and 
the  "  Huguenots,"  the  young  canMlrice  secured  at  once  a 
large  chare  in  the  vice- regal  or  proconsular  courtpatronage. 
Conppicuona  among  those  who  regarded  her  with  the 
liveliest  interest  were  the  Princess  CoUoredo,  the  sister  of 
the  Governor  of  Bohemia,  the  Count  Clam  Galias,  and 
other  notable  personages  unnecessary  here  to  be  partict>- 

U  so  happened,  at  this  time,  when  Lucca,  fresh  irom  her 

first  triumph  at  Olmijlz,  was  thus  newly  become  the  talk 
of  all  Prague,  that  Meyerbeer  waa  still  eagerly  awaiting, 
as  he  bad  been,  for  several  j-ears  previously,  the  discovery 
of  some  entirely  fresh  soprano  capable  of  undertaking  the 
part  of  the  heroine  of  bia  last  completed  grand  opera  of 
"  Vasco  di  Gama,"  or,  as  it  was  originally  called,  "  L'Afri- 
caine."  That  illustrious  composer  was  then  at  the  head 
of  the  Berlin  Hof-Opera  Theatre  as  Director.  Through 
long  waiting  and  unnumbered  disappointments  he  had 
begun  at  last  to  despair  of  ever  finding  any  one  qualified 
to  sing  the  daring  and  audacious  music  set  down  by  him 
for  the  slave  Selika.  At  last  —  at  last  —  almost  (it  must 
have  seemed  to  him)  too  good  to  be  true  ^  there  came  to 
him  from  Prague  tidincs  of  the  new  operatic  star  said  to 
l>e  there  so  rapidly  and  radiantly  in  the  ascendant-  She 
had  the  enviable  advantage  of  youth  combined  with  great 
personal  attractions.  She  had  the  incommunicable  gi&  of 
genius.  She  had  a  voice  of  unwonted  compass,  which, 
Uirough  skilled  tuition,  <*aa  placed  entirely  at  the  com- 
mand of  her  judgment.  Her  qualifications  were  precisely 
the  very  ones  he  was  in  search  ol.  He  opened  negotiations 
at  once  with  the  songstress,  throuoh  her  accredited  repre- 
sentative, and  eagerly  secured  her  services  for  three 
seasons  at  the  Berlin  Opera  House.  The  arrangement  for 
her  was  doubly  advantageous.  It  brought  her  more  promi- 
nently than  ever  before  a  conspicuous  gathering  of  her 
music-loving  contemporaries.  And  it  ensured  for  her 
during  the  three  years  of  her  sojourn  in  the  Prussian 
capital  the  priceless  boon  of  havinf:  the  willing  advice  and 
instruction  of  the  Director  of  the  Ilof-Opera  Theatre  him- 
self, world-famous  as  the  composer  of  three  of  the  grandest 
operas  in  the  modern  Hperloire,  the  "  Roberto,"  the 
"  Prophfete,"  and  'the  "  Huguenots."  In  his  selection  of 
Pauline  Lucca  as  the  interpreter  at  last  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult part  of  all  in  his  long-delayed  grand  opera  of  "  L'Afri- 
caine,"  he  was  by  the  radiant  result  more  than  simply 
justified. 

Her  success  at  Berlin,  especially  as  Selika,  was  enor- 
mous and  resplendent.  In  delaying  the  production  of  his 
piece  until  her  arrival,  Meyerbeer  found  that  he  had  in- 
deed acted  wisely.  Wearily  as  the  time,  for  liim,  at  inter- 
vals, must  have  dragged  on,  it  was  in  no  way  time  lost. 
Such  a  Selika  as  could  not  otherwise  have  been  procured 
was  in  her  eventually  discovered.  In  lSii2  —  as  it  hap>- 
pened,  onlv  two  years  before  his  lamented  death  —  Meyer- 
beer had  the  immense  satislaction,  the  consolation  it  might 
even  be  said,  of  sceTng  his  la?t  grand  opera,  in  five  actsf 
produced.  From  her  earlleat  utterance  in  the  fourth  scene 
of  the  first  act,  where  she  begins  recounting  the  terrible 
ocean  storm,  in  the  midst  of  which  ihe  and  her  fellow- 
sufferers  ,had  been  captured,  "  Paiti  fummo  prigioni  sopr* 
I'immenso  mar,"  she  proved  herself  worthy  of  the  difficult 
task  entrusted  lo  her,  and  capable  of  iMulying  even  the 
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«bmpiMer'g  own  nltni-fastidiouB  tBnte  and  exorbitant 
MpinUions.  Her  tender  lullaby  to  the  sleeping  Va?co  as 
he  liee  stretched  npoa  the  bench  in  (be  prixon  of  <be 
Inquisition,  at  Ibe  opening  of  the  seeonii  act,  "  In  "rembo 
R  me  del  aol  Jigluiol,"  til!  her  rang  breaks  otF  into  tbe  EofY, 
jet  impasaioned,   "  Tranquillo    e   gib "   coniea   as  an  ex- 

auitite  prelude  to  the  impetuous  scene  that  follons  imme- 
iately  thereupon  with  tlie  other  nlave.  Nelusko.  When 
ber  perfortnaace  on  repetition  came  to  I>e  more  attentively 
examined,  it  waa  remarked  that  in  the  Reptett  she  so  care- 
fnllv  ecoDomized  her  powers  that  her  voice  wae  only  raised 
«i  tlioie  moments  when  in  reason  it  might  be  expected  to 
predominate.  From  a  Kuperficial  observation  of  this,  it 
was  at  first  imagined,  and  the  bf  lief  was  eagerly  bruited 
about  by  the  more  cynically  disponed  tliat,  in  spite  of  tbe 
obrious  evidence  to  the  contrary  of  her  youlfa  and  fresh- 
new,  the  ariiste'x  organ  was  abcady  worn  and  exhausted. 
The  truth  being,  on  the  contrary,  as  just  now  implied  by 
what  we  have  said  in  regard  to  her  economizing  her 
powers,  that  the  newly-diacovered  prima  donna  was  only 
taking  excessive  precautions  to  avoid  the  rislc  of  its  be- 
coming prematurely  deteriorated.  The  liizam  costume  in 
which  she  waa  arrayed  as  Selika,  exactly  copied  as  it  was 
from  the  barbaric  dress  first  made  familiar  to  the  public 
eye  by  Mile.  Saxe,  some  of  the  more  fiistidious  regarded 
as  tending  rather  to  mar  than  to  enhance  tbe  charm 
of  her  youthful  appearance.  Her  gesticulation,  it  was 
objected,  moreover,  was  occasiorally  odd  and  irregular. 
Otherwise,  there  could  tiot  be  two  opinions  as  to  her 
graces  of  person,  any  more  than  there  could  be  as  to  the 
lustrous  beauty  of  her  glance  and  tbe  range  of  her  high 
soprano  voice,  which  readily  reached  C  in  alt,  even  dwell- 
ing upon  it  with  a  silvery  resonance.  Her  acting,  here 
ind  there,  in  "L'AfriGaine"  was,  no  doubt,  of  almost 
feverish  impulsiveness.  But,  towards  the  close,  it  was 
inbduert  to  a  pathos  that  was  simply  irresistible.  Her  war- 
bling tones  unde^  the  fatal  tree,  the  tropical  upas  of  the 
Mancanilla,  "  Addio  mio  Vasco  caro,  io  ti  perdono," 
with  her  musing  song  as  she  contemplates  the  insidious 
bloom  of  the  death-breathing  crimson  blossoms  —  "O  ri- 
dente  color,  Ofiorvermiglioebello,"  sank  upon  tbe  ear  with 
a  wild  and  haunting  tenderness.  Remembering  that  her 
stature  is  of  the  smallest  —  she  is,  in  point  of  tact,  nearly 
as  peiite  as  Madame  Gaetani  Ficcolomini  —  one  might !:« 
disposed  to  wonder  at  the  command  she  has  obtained  over 
some  of  the  lodiest  types  of  character  in  the  Grand  Opera, 
only  that  the  same  seeming  anomaly  has  been  witnessed 
not  in&equently  before  now,  on  tbe  histrionic  st^e.  When 
Edmnnd  Kean,  for  example,  a  mighty  actor  but  a  little 
'  man,  entering  upon  tbe  scene  as  Liear  to  the  cry  of  "  It  is 
the  King,"  toucbed  himself  with  a  rapid  motion  of  both 
Iiaods  upon  the  breast,  and  then  raising  his  outstretched 
arms  high  above  his  head,  exclaimed,  "  Aye,  every  inch  a 
Kingr'his  bearing  we  are  told  was  so  majestic  that  the 
tallest  person  beside  him  on  the  stage  seemed  dwarfed, 
while  he  himself  appeared  to  be  almost  colossal.  Ho,  in 
tome  kindred  degree,  is  it  with  Pauline  Lncca.  Her 
diminutive  stature  is  forgotten  in  the  queenly  Norma,  in 
the  more  impassioned  part  of  Valentina,  and  in  those 
Matelier  scenes  oj'  barbarian  pomp  in  which  Selika  drops 
the  slave  and  appears  iia  the  sovereign. 

Such  was  clie  reputation  the  Austrian  debutante  at  once 
acquired  on  her  trtamphant  reception  in  the  Berlin  Hof- 
Opera  Theatre  that  she  received  from  the  Imperial  Acad- 
emy of  Music  at  Paris,  the  most  pressing  offer  of  an  engage- 
ment. Templing  though  the  proposition  was,  she  declined 
it  —  even  tbougti  its  acceptance  waa  strongly  urged  upon 
her,  magnanimously  enough,  by  her  arcb-wviser,  the  Di- 
rector Meyerbeer.  When,  later  on,  the  composer  recom- 
mended her  yet  more  strongly  to  close  with  uie  next  pro- 
posal coming  to  her,  this  time  not  from  Franco  but  England, 
Pauline  Lucca  wisely  yielded  her  assenL  The  agreement 
then  entered  into  was  with  Mr.  Frederick  Gye,  the  Man- 
ager of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  Company  at  Covent  Gar- 
den. There,  on  Saturday  the  18th  July,  1863  (not  yet 
qaiie  ten  years  ago  1),  in  accordance  with  the  arrangement 
which   had  been   negotiated,  the   much   talked  of  Prima 
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DoDtia,  who^e  chief  glory  as  yet  (simply  as  a  name)  was 
that  she  had  been  selected  by  Meyerbeer  to  take  the  chief 
soprano  part  in  his  grand  opera  of"  Vasco  di  Gama,"  duly 
made  her  appearance.  The  character  chosen  for  her  debut 
was  one  of  the  most  dangerous  and  dillicult  she  could  well 
have  assumed  ^for  it  was  one  that  inevitably  brought  her 
into  direct  comparison  with  one  of  the  most  consummato  ar- 
tistes of  tbe  modern  lyrical  stage.  Nevertbelesi,  she  held  her 
ground  resplendcnlly  as  Valentia  in  "Gli  Ugonotti,"  even 
in  our  vivid  and  grateful  remembrance  of  Viardot  Garcia's  . 


was  accepted  and  applauded  as  one  worthy  of  the  high  po- 
sition to  which  she  had  been  advanced.  The  opera-goers 
of  London  endorsed  or  confirmed  tbe  opinion  already  so 
strongly  expressed  by  the  music  lovers  of  Berlio,  of  Vienna, 
of  Prague,  and  of  Olmiitz.  Notwithstanding  the  brilliant 
welcome  thus  accorded  to  her  in  the  English  capital,  it  is 
curious  to  remember  now  that,  with  the  ball  then  lying  at 
her  feet,  in  what  seemed  at  the  moment  like  a  mere  freak 
of  petulant  disdain,  the  young  songstress,  by  an  abrupt  de- 
cision, tossed  it  from  her  again  capriciously.  In  the  height 
of  her  sui'cess  she  suddenly  quitted  London,  with  the  inti- 
mation simply  that  her  health  was  injured  by  the  ThamesI 
To  all  appearance  it  was  a  question  about "  Uie  terms,"  and 
not  the  Thames,  on  second  thoughts,  not  being  entirely  to 
her  satisfaction.  What  had  so  unexpectedly  led  to  this 
falling  out  between  herself  and  the  management  happily 
proved  in  the  end,  however,  to  be  a  tiff  that  readily  ad- 
mitted of  adjustment.  When  the  next  season  but  one  came 
round,  that  of  I86S,  Mademoiselle  Lucca  waa  cordially  wel- 
comed back  again  at  Covent  Garden,  where  her  presence 
was  all  the  more  acceptable  because,  there  and  then,  with 
her  powerful  cooperation,  Meyerbeer'a  long  looked  for 
"  L'Africaine  "  waa  at  length  pTOduced.  Other  parts  were 
added  to  her  repertory,  and  her  position  was  tnenceforth 
recognized  as  securely  eBtablished.  From  that  date,  season 
by  season,  she  ^as  shared  with  the  little  Diva,  Madame 
Adelina  Patti,  in  the  honors  attendant  upon  every  prima 
donna  asaotuia.  Between  Berlin  and  London  her  time  lunce 
then  has  for  tbe  most  part  been  alternated.  In  each  capi- 
tal she  is  an  equal  favorite.  Before  the  year  of  her  secoikd 
engagement  here  in  England  had  run  out,  Pauline  Lucca 
was  united  in  marriage,  in  the  Novemlier  of  1863,  to  the 
Baron  von  Rohden.  Her  wedded  life,  however,  lasted  no 
more  than  a  single  lustre,  her  husband,  slain  in  battle  in 
1870,  falling  one  of  the  hardlv  numerable  victims  of  the 
great  war  between  France  ana  Germany.  It  was  during 
the  first  year  of  her  married  life,  namely,  in  1866,  that 
Mme.  Pauline  Lucca,  now  Baroness  von  Rohden,  first  ap- 
peared at  Covent  Garden  as  Leonora  in  "  La  Favorite,"  that 
questionable  but  most  charming  of  all  the  serious  operas  of 
Donizetti.  In  the  Fudinando  of  Mario  she  had  as  her 
support,  of  course,  a  very  tower  of  strength,  that  being,  in 
trutn,  one  of  the  great  tenore's  most  exquisite  impersona- 
tions. If  her  Italian  pronunciation  could  hardly  be  re- 
garded as  so  perfect  as  that  so  marvellously  acquired  by  the 
German  Ficcolomini,  tbe  music  of  Leonora,  it  could  not 
but  be  allowed,  suited  the  voice  to  absolute  perfection. 
During  the  autumn  of  the  year  in  which  she  achieved  this 
new  success,  she  essayed,  with  but  indifferent  effect,  at 
Baden-Baden  to  enact  the  heroine  in  Gounod's  cAe/*  cTizuitc 
of"  Faust  e  Marghedta."  TheBadenese  themselves,  to  all 
appearance,  considered  the  performance  little  less  than  a 
fiasco.  While  they  could  not  but  recognize  the  charm  and 
grace  of  her  youthful  appearance  thejf  regarded  her  less  as 
the  Gretchen  of  Goethe  than  oa  a  girlish  grisctto.  Some 
even  insisted  that  in  her  rendering  of  the  pari,  a  certain 
coarseneas,  instead  of  delicacy,  was  perceptible.  EUcep- 
tion  «aa  still  taken,  moreover,  in  some  quarters,  to  the 
young  artiste's  voice,  or,  at  least,  to  the  upper  notes  of  it, 
as  hard  and  metallic  —  to  her  gestures  (occasionally)  as 
angular  and  eccentric  —  to  her  manner,  as  having  about  it 
a  flavor  or  suspicion  of  the  picaroon  —  to  her  execotion, 
even,  as  lacking  refinement.  By  the  time  the  very  next  sea- 
son had  arrived,  however,  there  was  a  hush  at  last  to  all 
such  carping  hypercriticisms.    The  new  prima  donna  ai 
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were  silenced.  She  was  none  die  less  a  grand  arikle,  it 
irae  now  recognized,  because  of  the  BmallDeBi  of  her  dimen- 
■ions.  Cridcallj  regarded, even  by  the  cyaicB,  her  perform- 
ances during  1867  wei:«  allowed  to  have  lost  to  her  nothing 
of  that  popularity  which  had  all  along  been  hers  among 
those  portions  of  her  audience  to  whom  she  was  naturally 
acceptable.  Season  by  seasoD  since  then  the  whole  mass 
(of  her  audience)  has  become  so  leavened.  For  an  inter- 
val, at  least,  Madame  Faulioe  Lucca's  more  than  simply 
amicable  relationa  with  the  operatic  world  of  I^odon  and 
Berlin  have  had  to  be  interrupted,  the  lair  songstress  hav- 
ing takeu  her  departure  across  the  Atlantic  on  a  profes- 
sional tour  through  the  United  States  —  a  toilr  to  which 
allusion  was  first  formally  made  at  the  commencement  of 
the  BeasoD  of  1873  through  Mr.  Gye's  annual  programme. 
Her  success  in  America,  we  doubt  not,  will  tie  with  that 
she  has  already  achieved  in  Europe.  By  the  habUuia  of  the 
Royal  Italian  her  return  to  the  boards  of  Covent  Garden  U 
anticipated  with  eagerness  even  now,  before  she  has  actU' 
ally  taken  her  depM^ure  homewards.  In  the  roll-call  of 
the  great  artittea  attached  to  that  noble  home  of  the  lyrical 
drama  in  this  country  her  name  is  missed,  even  lor  an  in- 
terval,' with  regr«t  Second  on  that  Ibt  to  Adelina  Patd, 
but  second  only  to  her,  Pauline  Lucca  can  be  spared  only 
for  a  while  and  even  then  but  grudgingly. 
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Afternoon  on.  a  bright,  waim,  voluptuous  day,  such  as 
only  the  tropics  can  produce ;  in  the  foreground,  ibe  great 
panorama  of  Bombay  outspread  in  the  dazzling  sunshine  ; 
behind,  the  broad  blue  sweep  of  the  encircling  sea,  now  in 
one  of  its  holiday  humors,  dancing  and  sparkling  as  if 
nothing  so  wicked  as  a  storm  had  ever  entered  its  mind; 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  picture,  the  good  ship  Australian, 
bound  from  Bombay  to  Southampton,  with  freight  and 
passengers  as  per  advertisement. 

The  packet's  time  and  steam  are  both  very  nearly  up, 
and  most  of  the  "  homeward  bound  "  are  already  on  board. 
Several  bronzed  and  bearded  shekaries,  laden  with  skins, 
not  of  wine;  but  of  t>ears  and  tigers,  and  nervously  anxious 
about  the  comfortable  stowage  of  their  favorite  rifles  ;  a 
good  many  very  vellow-looking  disciples  of  the  H.  E.  L 
U-  S.  overwhelmed  by  an  avalanche  of  pugree ;  swarma  of 
picturesque  native  servants,  looking  wofuliy  chop-l'allen  at 
the  prospect  of  a  voya^  across  the  "  black  water  "  to  that 
dismal  island  where  there  is  no  sun,  and  a  great  deal  too 
much  fog;  a   statistical  M.  P.  who  has  been   out  hereto 

Kther  materials  for  a  book  upon  the  cost  of  iht  Indian 
my,  extracts  from  which  be  insists  upon  reading  to  every 
^ts,  a  practice  which  has  already  earned  him  the 


cockatoo,  as  a  present  for  his  rich 
had  his  thumb  nearly  bitten  oS*  by  the  savage  animal,  and 
is  trying  to  look  as  if  it  didn't  hurt  him;  two  or  three 
clergymen  of  various  denominations,  sedulously  avoiding 
each  other;  sundry  officers  going  homa  on  leave;  and, 
better  than  all,  an  abundance  of  ladies.  Sprightly  ladies 
who  have  lost  their  husbands,  comforting  forlorn  ladies  who 


have  not  yet  found   them ; 


erprising 


ladies  who  have 


been  all  over  the  world,  patronizing  timid  ladies 
"  daren't  go  anywhere  by  themielves ; "  strong-minded  ladies 
who  have  come  out  with  the  intention  of  extirpating 
heatbeniam  alh^ether  (and  are  coming  home  without  hav- 
ing done  it),  declaiming  against  ibe  wicked  obstinacy  of 
the  "  benighted  idolaters  ; "  and  others  besides,  too  numer- 


But,  although  the  packet  might  seem  to  be  pretty  well 
filled,  the  captain  evidently  does  not  think  the  tale  com- 
plete, to  judge  by  the  way  in  which  he  is  leaning  over  the 
side  and  looking  shoreward.  Plainly,  there  is  "  some- 
thing more  coming,"  as  children  say  towards  the  end  of  a 
Christmas  dinner ;   and    here,  sure    enough,  comes  the 
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"  something  more  "  at  last,  in  the  form  of  a  slight,  girlisb- 
looking.  very  pretty  young  lady,  in  deep  mourning,  ab- 
tendedby  two  maids  and  a  whole  boatful  of  luggage,  con- 
spicuous amid  which,  to  the  visible  amazement  of  the 
lookers-on,  is  a  huge,  punchy,  substantial-lookiiig  cask,  ca- 
pable of  containing  enough  liquor  to  elevat«  the  eotJre 
ship's  company. 

"  Glad  to  see  you  ^ain,  Mrs.  Errington  ;  hope  youll  be 
comfortable  with  us,"  says  the  captain  heartily,  aa  his  new 
passenger  comes  timidly  up  the  side.  "  Pve  got  all  ready 
lor  you  down  below,  and  if  there's  anything  else  you'd  like, 
you've  only  to  name  it." 

"  Thank  you  very  much.  Captain  Prescott,"  answers  the 
lady,' in  a  timid  little  voice  like  the  chirp  of  a  shy  canary. 
"  Will  you  be  so  very  kind  as  to  have  these  things  taken 
down  to  my  state-cabin  —  and  —  and  that  cask,  please, 
along  with  Uienj  V  " 

"'This  moment,  ma'atn,"  answers  the  gallant  skipper, 
manfully  keeping  down  the  shade  of  surprise  that  stn^les 
into  his  face  at  this  unexpected  postscripc.  "  Gem^ 
just  pass  that  cask  down  along  with  the  lady's  lugg^e,  and 
see  tnat  it  don't  get  htu-t  on  the  road." 

Fortunately,  most  of  the  passengers  were  too  fully  en- 
grossed with  their  own  concerns  to  notice  the  astounding 
"lady's  companion "  which  Mrs.  Errington  thus  com- 
mended to  the  captain's  good  offices ;  but  the  sailors  were 
more  observaat.  They  exchanged  looks  bie  with  solemn 
meaning;  and  a  few  hours  later,  when  the  shores  of  India 
had  already  begun  to  fade  into  the  purple  shadows  of  the 
evening  sky,  the  "  cask-question  "  was  brought  forward  for 
serious  consideration  by  the  Conscript  Fathers  of  the  Ibre- 

"  Did  yer  ever?" 

"  Ain't  that  a  pretty  start,  just  I  " 

"  Who'd  ever  na"  thought  it  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  am  blowed  1  To  think  o'  a  niminy-piminy  lit- 
tle creelur  like  that  'ere,  what  yer  might -blow  away  wi*  a 
putr  out  o'  a  baccy-pipe,  layin'  in  as  much  grog  as  'ud  sarve 
a  foremast-man  Icir  a  twelvemonth  I  " 

"Well,  what  a'  that?"  remarks  sententiously  old  Jack 
Davitt,  the  Solomon  of  the  forecastle.  "Mark  my  words, 
my  bo's  :  it's  just  them  as  yer  wouldn't  expect  to  do  things, 
what  alius  doea  do  'em  1  " 

"It's  a  burnin'  shame,  anyhow  ^  that's  what  it  is  I" 
strikes  in  Bill  Sawyer,  whose  fiery  complexion  shows  thU 
his  interest  in  the  liquor  question  is  not  purely  theoreticaL 
"  To  think  o'  one  little  bit  of  a  "ooraan  a-keepin'  all  that 
'ere  good  stuff  to  herself,  while  there's  hundreds  o'  God's 

"  Aye,  Bill,  yer  may  well  be  grumpy  I  aitch  a  lot  o'  lush 
aboard,  and  you  not  a-goin'  to  get  none  I  " 

"  And  then  Ihey  talks  o'  our  drinkin'  1  "  pursues  Bill,  too 
indignant  to  notice  this  innuendo.  "  Who  ever  seed  one  o' 
us  drink  a  whole  cask  to  once  ?  And  yet,  I'll  bet  ye  a 
week's  grog,  as  that  'ere  young  'ooman,  when  she  gets 
ashore  at  Sou'ampton,  'ull  be  a-goin  on  to  everybody  'bout 
'  the  habitooai  'tosticaUon  o'  English  sailors  1 '  Now  what, 
I  axes  yer,  what  kind  o'  fair  play  d'ye  call  that  'ere  7  " 

And  the  orator,  overwhelmed  by  the  thought  of  suoh 
monstrous  injustice,  relapsed  into  gloomy  silence. 

But  this  theory  speedily  proves  to  be  as  unfounded  as 
popular  theories  usually  are.  The  way  in  which  the  ob- 
noxious cask,  when  once  fairly  ensconced  in  a  corner  of 
Mrs.  Errington's  state  cabin,  is  walled  in, or  rather  buried, 
by  a  mountain  of  trunks,  boxes,  and  bass,  amply  vindi- 
cates the  sobriety  of  its  charming  owner;  for  the  most  con- 
firmed toper  would  hardly  have  taken  the  trouble  to  pull 
down  and  rebuild  such  a  barricade  every  time  that  he 
might  fee!  the  need  of  "  a  drop  of  comfort,"  But  the  fail- 
ure of  this  solution  only  enhanced  the  interest  of  the  puz- 
zle, not  merely  with  the  sailors,  but  among  the  passengen 
likewise.  And,  moreover,  the  mystery  seemed  to  concen- 
trate itself  exclusively  upon  the  cask;  for  with  regard  to 
herself,  Mrs.  Krringlon  (whose  winning  ways  and  delicate 
beauty  speedily  made  her  a  universal  favorite)  had  no  re- 
serve whatever.  It  was  soon  known  that  sbe  had  come  out 
from  England  about  three  years  before  with  her  husband. 
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ft  wealthy  ciTilian,  considerably  older  than  herself;  that 
Ur.  ErringtOD  had  died  in  one  of  the  up-country  stations, 
bequeathing  her  the  whole  of  his  property;  and  that  she 

was  now  retarnina  to  England,  with  ihe  inlBntioo  of  re- 
maining there.  'Hm  nnion  of  wealth,  beauty,  and  friend- 
leasnesB,  combined  with  the  charmingly  helpLesB  timidit/  of 
h«r  manner,  at  once  laid  the  whole  masculine  section  of  the 
commnnity  at  her  feet  —  from  pompous  old  Mr.  Chutney, 
rfthe  great  Calcutta  house  of  Chutney  and  Currie,  down 
to  mischievoua  little  Ensign  O'Naugbiie,  who  was  three 
veaiB  younger  than  heraelf—  but  the  old  adage  of  "  Love 
me,  love  my  dog,"  was  in  this  case  anything  but  verilied. 
Three  fourths  of  the  bachelor  passengers  loved  Mr^.  Ei^ 
liogton,  or  taid  they  did  ;  but  thev  were  very  far  from  lov- 
ing her  cask  likewise.  Their  only  f-eling  towards  it  was 
one  of  direct  personal  hostiliiy.  An  article  so  closely 
guarded  by  its  mialreis,  and  involving  a  secret  which  she 
refused  to  imparl;  to  them,  was  clearly  a  dangerous  rival ; 
and  but  for  the  manner  in  which  this  unpopular  Ulisman 
waa  entombed  beneath  unnumbered  packages,  some  of  these 
Audacious  spirits  would  very  probably  have  attempted  its 
t  any  rate,  the  probing  of  the  mystery  of 


destruction,  c 


"  Too  i>ad,  sir  ~  altogether  too  bad  I  "  said  Mr,  Chutnev 
to  his  friend  and  confidant  Noliver,  o(  the  H.  E.  I.  C.  S. 
"  We  ought  to  memorialize  the  captain  about  it;  'pon  my 
word,  wB  ought.  It's  intolerable  that  a  community  of  re- 
spectable Englishmen  should  be  hag-ridden  in  this  way  by  a 
confounded  cask,  that  nobody  knows  anything  about" 

During  the  Srst  part  of  the  vovage  —  namely,  from  Bom- 
bay to  the  Cape  —  this  novel  kind  of  Pandora's  box  had  a 
clear  field  ;  for  after  the  first  bustle  of  settling  down  bad 
subsided,  the  monotony  of  the  passage  was  unbroken.  No 
shark  was  oblipng  enough  to  catch  himnelf  for  the  general 
amusement.  The  aibicores  and  flying-fish  obstinately  de- 
clined to  "break  the  glittering  surface  with  their  elfin 
gambols,"  according  to  the  form  prescribed  for  them  by 
would-be  nautical  novelists.  Not  a  single  water-spout 
CDQid  be  induced  to  show  its  face ;  and  considerable  ex- 
citement was  created  one  morning  by  the  M.  P.  announc- 
ing that  "  the  steward  had  just  mentioned  to  bim  having 
heard  the  second  engineer  say  that  one  of  the  men  thought 
be  had  seen  a  sail."  In  this  universal  dearth  of  events,  it 
was  not  surprising  that  Mrs.  Errington's  mysterious  pos- 
session should  assume  as' prominent  an  interest  as  if  it  had 
been  the  oasque  of  Mambrino  himself,  or  that  which 
crushed  Master  Conrad  so  unexpectedly  in  the  Castle  of 
Otranto.  The  Letters  of  Junius,  the  Man  witfi  the  Iron 
Mask  even,  were  not  more  absorbingly  interesting,  or  more 
hopelessly  unfathomable'  It  became  the  subject  of  more 
wagers  than  the  Derby  or  Mr.  Wiikie  Collins'  "  Dead  Se- 
crel."  _  'llie  captain  and  first-mate  discussed  it  nightly  over 
their  eight  o'clock  grog;  the  blue- jacketed  parliament  in  the 
cook'sgalley  resolved  itself  into  a  perpetual  Committee  of 
Inquiry  on  the  subject,  and  always  euded  by  moving  that 
"  there  must  be  summut  wrong  'bout  it  "  —  John  Bull's  in- 
Tsriable  verdict  upon  anything  which  he  cannot  under- 
stand. The  pretty  Miss  Fisher,  Irom  Poonah,  being  "  sui^ 
^sed  by  a  whoUy  unexpected  proposal  "  from  Captain 
Veriphaat  of  the — th  NaUve  Infantry,  accepted  him  con- 
ditiooally  upon  his  "finding  out  all  about  that  horrid 
CMk,"  The  literary  M.  P.  gave  it  a  place  in  his  book  upon 
the  Indian  Army.  Judge  Uppinlaw  of  the  High  Court, 
who  was  as  fond  of  technical  definitions  as  be  was  of 
brandy-pawnee,  "  summed  up  "  Mrs.  Errinjton  as  "  a  posi- 
tive angel  modified  by  a  latent  cask."  Young  Mellough- 
dey,  the  poet  of  the  MullE^atawny  Club  (going  home  on 
leave),  actually  worked  it  into  a  song,  which  he  wrote  off 


t,  commencing:  — 
My  soul  is  like  a 
With  Lo' 


ip^Tpi 


and  Mr.  Chutney,  afler  supping  upon  cold  pork  and  Welsh 
rabbit,  washed  down  with  two  bottles  of  stout,  awoke  yell- 
ing himi  a  hideous  dream  of  beingcriubed  to  death  by  the 
National  Debt  in  the  shape  of  a  cask.  The  young  end- 
Qeer  suggested   that  the  mystic  pnncbeoa  must  contain 


some  new  fashion  of  crinoline,  packed  in  that  way  to  pre- 
serve its  rounded  proportions.  One  of  Mrs.  Erringttin's 
chosen  female  intimates  —  a  lady  of  proverbial  courage  — 
hit  upon  the  brilliant  idea  of  asking  her,  point-blank,  what 
the  cask  contained ;  but  the  charming  widow  only  cast 
down  her  eyes,  and  answered,  with  ber  most  bewitchingly 
childish  air,  that  it  was  a  special  keepsake,  whiiA  no  one 
must  know  about  yet. 

Aa  the  voyage  wore  on,  a  new  subject  of  interest  began 
to  dispute  the  supremacy  of  the  famous  cask  —  namely,  the 
competition  of  suitord  for  the  good  graces  of  its  charming 
owner.  This  rivalry  had  now  grown  more  defined  and 
palpable,  owing  (o  the  fact  that  (as  Colonel  Rasper  of 
the  — th  Plungers  elegantly  put  it)  "  the  pace  was  getting 
severe,  and  the  weedy  ones  were  beginning  to  tau  off. 
Captain  Veriphast  had  been  "  withdrawn  "  by  bis  attach- 
ment to  Miss  Fisher,  whoae  namg  the  young  engineer,  bis 
cabin-fellow,  ungallantly  paraphrased  into  "  the  judicious 
Hooker."  Ensign  O'Naughtie,  afrer  a  day  or  two  s  philan- 
dering, had  likewise  "  dropped  out  of  the  running  "  —  re- 
marking, with  the  air  of  a  connoisseur,  that  these  very 
young  women  were  not  bis  style ;  which,  she  being  only 
twenty-tjvo.  and  he  fully  nineteen,  was  natural  enough. 
Old  Mr.  Chutney,  who  at  first  seemed  to  be  further  gone 
than  any  one,  found  a  salutary  check  to  his  passion  in 
"  the  unwarrantable  way  in  which  be  had  been  bullied  by 
that  abominable  cask,"  whicb  appeared  to  have  assumed  in 
his  eyes  the  haunting  individuality  of  an  evil  spirit. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  defections,  a  large  number  of 
worshippers  still  remained  true  to  their  allegiance,  and  of 
these  the  most  conspicuous  was  unquestionably  Major 
Leyd  E.  Kylier,  of  the  — th  Light  Infantry.  Rich  enough 
to  have  no  thought  of  marriage  as  a  speculation,  biaii 
enough  to  care  little  for  flirtation  as  an  amusement,  he  had 
at  first  devoted  himself  to  the  charming  widow  with  that 
quiet,  confident,  half-condescending  ease  with  which  the 
experienced  wilitaire  of  our  time  is  wont  to  monopolUe  the 
prettiest  woman  in  a  company.  But  he  was  playing  with 
edged  tools.  Mrs.  Errington  was  just  one  of  those  danger- 
ous little  creatures  whom  men  pet  and  protect  as  children 
till  they  suddenly  find  themselves  falling  in  love  with  them 
as  women  ;  and  it  soon  became  abundantly  evident  that 
the  novice  was  more  than  a  match  for  the  veteran.  It  was 
curious  to  see  bow  this  man  —  the  admired  wit  of  Bombay 
dinner-tables,  the  chosen  leader  of  Simla  picnics  and  up- 
country  gatherings  —  lost  all  his  wonted  fluency  and  self- 
reliance  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  enchanted  cirele ;  and 
to  notice  the  deep,  earnest,  tender  look  which  softened  and 
almost  glorified  his  disciplined  face,  while  be  talked  with 
the  one  woman  whom  he  cared  for.  The  finer  nature  of 
the  man  was  aroused,  as  it  always  must  be,  at  the  first 
toncb  of  a  pure  and  manly  affection  ;  and  as  it  awoke,  ail 
hit  apt  compliments  and  well-turned  phrases,  all  the  con- 
versational sleight»-of-hand  which  had  served  him  with 
ordinary  women,  forsook  him  one  by  one.  At  times  he  was 
so  absolutely  silent  in  her  presence  as  to  make  an  Irish 
brother-officer  remark  that  "the  meejor  niver  spoke  a 
worrd  when  he  was  talking  to  Mrs.  Errington."  Perhaps 
the  young  lady  herself  was  not  wholly  unconscious  of  this  ; 
but  only  once  did  she  hazard  any  allusion  to  IL  They  hap- 
pened to  be  lefl  together  on  deck  for  a  few  ir' --* 


the  major  instantly  became  so  flagrantly  tongue-tied,  that 
she  ventured  to  rally  bim  upon  the  loss  of  his  p: 
fluency. 


s  proverbial 


"  How  veiy  thoughtful  you  are  to-day.  Major  Eyllcr ; 
you  must  be  inventing  some  wonderful  compliment  for  one 
ol  the  ladies  yonder.    I  suppose  they  take  up  so  many  of 

f'our  pretty  speeches,  that  you  have  none  to  spare  for  poor 
ittle  me  I  ^ 

The  words  themselves  were  not  much ;  but  the  tone  in 
which  tboy  were  spoken,  and  the  look  that  shot  tbem  home, 
might  have  shaken  any  man's  nerve.  The  strong  soldier 
shivered  from  head  to  foot,  as  he  had  never  done  in  march- 
ing up  to  the  muzzles  of  the  big  guns  at  Sobraon. 

"  ao  you  think  I'm  nothing  but  a  Batterer  I  "  said  he  Ut- 
terly. "  Well,  perhaps  I  am  to  the  others;  but  with  you 
it's  diflTerent    I  can't  look  in  your  face,  and  insult  you  by 
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■tringiDa;  together  pretty  speeches  sach  as  I'd  repeat  to  any  . 
woman  I  met  fay  chance  ia  ft  drftning-room.  In  your  pres- 
ence, I  must  speak  the  truth,  come  wbat  may." 

She  bad  the  tact  to  change  the  conversation,  and  to 
break  off  their  Itte-a-lete  as  soon  as  pouible ;  but  there  was 
a  shade  more  of  kindnesa  in  her  manner  tovards  him  from 
that  time.  Let  small  nits  sneer  fts  they  will  at  "  the  power 
of  flattery  over  women,"  simple  njaniy  earnestness  has  its 
weight,  nevertheless. 

Ai]  this  time  our  friend  Bill  Sawyer  (whom  we  have  neg- 
lected far  too  mach  of  late)  was  anything  but  easy  in  his 
mind.  He  had  indeed,  in  common  with  every  one  else  on 
boaril,  abandoned  the  theory  of  Mrs.  Srrington's  taste  for 
liquor ;  but  this  only  whetted  his  curiosity  with  respect  to 
the  mysterious  cask.  It  haunted  him  like  the  recollection 
of  an  unfulfilled  duty.  He  felt  himself  humbled,  both  as  a 
man  and  a  sailor,  by  the  existence  of  a  secret  which  he 
could  not  penetrate,  and  a  supply  of  liquor  which  he  had 
nol  shared.  He  became  silent  and  meditative,  as  if  at>- 
sortied  in  the  elatioratlon  of  some  great  project ;  and,  one 
evening,  after  a  silence  so  prolonged  as  to  make  Jem. 
BlackeCt,  the  wit  of  the  forecastle,  hint  that  "  Bill  must  ha' 
run  his  tongue  aground  atwixt  two  o'  his  back  teeth,"  he 
iuddeoly  Ijegan  as  follows :  "  Tell  ye  what  it  is,  nly  bo's  — 
I  can't  get  that  'ere  eaak  out  o'  my  head  t  " 

■'  Which  on  'em.  Bill  V  There's  a  many  casks  got  into 
your  head  since  you  fiist  cum  aboard  1 " 

"  Stop  your  chaff,  and  listerf  to  me.  Fust  goin'  off,  I  was 
fool  enough  to  think  as  how  that  'ere  blessed  little  hangel 
meant  to  driuk  it  al)  herself,  but  now  I  knows  better." 

"  In  course  yer  does.  Bill,  now  that  you  wants  some  on't 
yourself." 

"Just  hold  your  jaw,  and  listen  to  me,  will  yer?  If 
there  ain't  no  liquor  in  that  'ere  cask,  whj-,  then,  there 
ain't ;  but  if  there  be,  why,  then,  ye  know,  Lijuor's  liquor. 
Now,  that's  just  what  I  means  to  find  out,  afore  I'm  a  day 

"  And  how  are  you  a-goin'  for  to  do  that.  Bill  V  " 

"  1  knows  what  I  knows,"  answered  Bill  oracularly.  "  I 
warn't  born  at  six  o'clock  yesterday  momin'  /  warn't. 
Just  you  w^t  a  bit." 

On  the  following  evening,  Bill  appeared  before  his  con- 
gregated messmates  with  an  air  of  conscious  merit 

"  Well,  my  hearties,  I  told  yer  as  I'd  find  out,  and  I  liont 
itl" 

"  Long  life  to  yer,  Bill  I  you're  the  boy.  How  did  yer 
do  the  trick  V  " 

"  Well,!  goes  aft,  so  as  to  come  close  past  where  Madam 
Herrtnton  was  a-sittin,'  and  says  I  to  Sam  Jones  :  '  Sam,' 
says  I,  '  If  this  'ere  heat  holds  on  much  longer,  some  of 
them  spirit-casks  'ull  be  a-bustin',  for  sure !  My  eyes  1 
you  should  just  ha'  seed  the  face  as  madam  put  on,  for  all 
the  world  like  a  land-lubber  when  he  begins  for  to  feel  ttie 
up-and-down  o'  blue  water.  That  'ere  cask's  chock-full 
o'  liquor,  I'll  take  my  davy ;  and  if  I  don't  have  a  taste 
on  *t  afore  erer  we  sights  Old  England  ag'in,  I'm  a  Dutch- 

"But,  hark  ye,  Bill,"  struck  in  Jem  Blackett,  who  was 
beginning  to  be  jealous  of  Bill's  sudden  rise  to  distinction, 
*■  ^yer  goes  and  takes  some  un  else's  grog,  ain't  that  rayther 
like  thievin'  somehow  ?  " 

"  Jem."  answered  Bill  in  the  tone  of  Socrates  "  shutting 
m  "  Protagoras,  "  yon  talks  like  a  (bol.  Answer  me  this, 
will  yer?     Ain't  liquor  made  for  to  be  drunk  V  " 

Unanimous  ^p^ement  on  the  part  of  the  assembly. 

"  Secondly,"  pursued  Bill  with  a  logical  air,  "  if  you 
grants  me  as  bow  liquor's  made  to  be  drunk,  don't  it  stand 
to  reason  as  it  can'ioe  drunk  if  there  ain't  nobody  to  drink 
it?" 

Fresh  siens  of  assent  to  this  incontestable  proposition. 

"  Well,  then,"  concluded  Bill  with  the  calm  triumph  of 
a  great  reasoner  who  has  succeeded  in  descending  to  the 
level  of  his  audience,  *'  it's  as  plain  as  the  compass  that  if 
somebody's  got  a  lot  o'  liquor,  and  don't  drink  it,  some- 
body else  must.  If  folk  uiiU  misuse  the  gifts  o'  Providence 
that  'ere  way,  I  feels  it  my  dooty  to  prevent  'em.  Now, 
hark  ye,  mates,  I  promises,  and  vows  solemnly,  here,  afore 
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yer  all,  as  I'll  have  a  swig  out  o'  that  'ere  cask  afore  the 
end  o'  the  v'yge.  if  I  dies  for  it  I  " 

In  this  wise  did  Bill  Sawyer,  bravely  as  any  Knight  of 
the  Round  Table,  undertake  thu  new  Quest  of  the  San- 
greal. 

The  day  which  followed  that  of  Bill  Sawyer's  memorable 


the  14th,  at  10.30  a.  x.  precisely,  an  event  occurred." 
The  "  event "  in  question  was  the  appearance  of  a  daik 
floating  object,  standing, apparently  right  across  tlie  bows 
of  the  steamer.  The  passengers  clustered  along  the  side  to 
watch  it,  and  conjectures  flew  from  mouth  to  mouth :  "  A 
porpoise  I  "  "A  shark  I"  "A  whale  I  "  "A  piece  at 
wreck  1 "  But  none  of  these  guesses  proved  to  be  correct 
—  it  was  only  an  empty  cask. 

'>  Where  can  that  have  come  &om  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Chnt- 
oey,  staring  at  it  as  if  he  expected  it  to  enter  into  a  verbal 

"  Don't  you  know  ?  "  answered  Ensign  O'Naugbtie,  in 
an  awe-stricken  whisper.  "  It's  followed  us  all  the  way 
from  Bombay,  to  demand  the  release  of  its  twin-brother, 
unlawfully  detained  by  Mrs.  Errington." 

This  explanation  so  tickled  the  fancy  of  the  ■ailon 
(several  of  whom  were  standing  within  ear-shot),  that  it 
speedily  flew  through  the  whole  ship's  company ;  and,  lot 
some  time  after,  whenever  anvthing  was  Keen  floating  to- 
wards them,  (he  tars  would  call  to  each  other :  "  Look  out. 
Jack  —  here's  another  o'  them  hrolhert  a-comin' !  " 

But  this  marvel  was  eclipsed  two  days  later,  by  one  far 
more  considerable.  About  noon  on  the  ensuing  Friday, 
one  of  the  "  lookouts  "  gave  notice  of  something  on  the 
starboard  bow,  which  locked  like  the  hull  of  a  amall  ves- 
sel. A  nearer  approach  showed  the  stranger  to  be  a  com* 
plete  wreck  ;  and  the  captain,  more  to  clear  hb  conscience 
than  with  any  hope  of  doing  good,  sent  a  boat  off  to  her, ' 
in  case  any  living  thing  should  still  be  on  board.  Tbe  lit- 
erary M.  P.,  fired  with  the  brilliant  idea  of  drawing  an  his- 
torical pArallel  between  this  wreck  and  the  Indian  Army, 
obtained  permission  to  accompany  the  exploring  party,  and 
took  his  place  in  the  stern-sheets  with  an  fur  of  austere  dig- 
nity, turning  a  deaC  ear  to  Ensign  O'Naughtie's  oft'er  of  s 
Eiece  of  brown,  paper  to  wrap  up  the  wreck  and  bring  It 
ack  with  him. 
All  eyes  eagerly  watched  the  course  of  the  boat ;  and 
when  she  was  at  length  seen  to  run  alongside  the  wreck, 
the  spectators  let  their  imagination  riot  in  spectilations  u 
to  the  contents  of  the  stranger,  and  the  histoTT  of  her  mis- 
hap. One  enthusiast,  just  in  "The  Count  ofMonte  Cristo," 
hinted  at  cases  of  priceless  jewels  and  plethoric  bags  of 
doubloons ;  another,  of  a  gloomier  turn,  pictured  a  deck 
heaped  with  corpses,  and  crimson  with  blood.  The  young 
engineer  su)^sted  that  the  crew  must  have  eaten  one 
another,  and  that  the  last  man  bad  probably  died  of  indi- 
gestion. The  ladies  brushed  up  their  recollections  of  the 
Flying  Dutchman,  and  comlbrted  themselves  by  recalling 
the  testimony  of  the  best  authorities,  that  he  is  only  to  M 
met  with  off  the  Cape,'  At  length  the  boat  returned,  and 
the  adventurotis  M.  F.  made  his  appearance  visibly  chop- 
Allen. 

"  It's  a  flagrant  swindle,  sir  I  "  he  exclaimed,  in  bis 
favorite  "  denunciation  of  the  Armv  Estimates  "  tone  and 
manner.  "There  is  nothing  on  board  worth  seeing  — 
nothing  at  all,  in  fact,  except  a  number  of  empty  casks." 

"  What  t  more  casks  ?  "  cried  Judge  Upptolaw,  startled 
out  of  his  dignity  by  this  ti^sh  recurrence  of  the -universal 

"  Just  as  I  feared,"  said  Ensign  O'Nau^htie,  in  a  Cone 
of  calm  despair.  "  All  in  over  with  os.  That  one  we  taw 
floating  the  other  day  mast  have  gone  and  told  all  the  rest, 
and  now  they're  all  coming  at  once." 

"  Sir,  this  is  no  laughing  matter  I "  broke  in  Mr.  Cha^ 
ney  indignantly.  "  It  is  a  palpable  inlringement  of  the 
liberty  of  the  subject;  it  is  persecution,  sir  —  persecution 
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in  th«  worsl  lenw  of  tha  Krin  1  Good  HeAveQB,  uencte' 
men!  Hrti  «>i,  a.  bofly  ul'  reB|>ectBble  men  anil  Britiah  aub- 
jecM,  10  be  actunlly  haunted  by  a  urarm  of  caalca,  as  if  oua 
of  DB  had  murdered  a  nine-merchant,  or  (what  would  be 
eten  more  reprahenaiblis)  omitted  to  pay  bia  bill  ?  I  can- 
Dot  KUnd  it.  It's  positively  wearing  my  life  out  If  I 
were  to  <lic  at  this  moment,  I  should  solemoly  aver  th&t  I 
died  of  ■  — 

"A  dcttrmiiiatioo  of  caaks  to  the  head,"  put  in  the 
jounit  enirineer  slyly ;  and  the  company,  who  were  well 
acquaiDted  with  Mr.  Chumey's  convivial  habits,  laughed 
wiu  Boub  hearty  good-will  that  the  ingult«d  potentate  was 
&iD  to  retire  in  high  dudgeon.  But  it  was  fated  —  though 
he  knrw  it  not  —  that  he  should  be  speedily  and  surely 
avenged. 

At  the  Cape  they  picked  up  two  or  three  roistering 
iportamen,  whose  coming  gave  fresh  life  to  the  Qagging  di- 
versbni  of  tho  "  rabin  society."    Yarious  amusements  had 

Sthis  time  come  into  fashion  ;  and  the  new  arrivals,  ac- 
ely  assisted  b7.Gniign  O'NauKhtie  and  the  young  engi- 
neer, set  themselves  manfully  to  the  promotion  of  these,  and 
the  devising  of  fresh  ones.  Quoits  were  popular  with  the 
yoan^  lubs,  many  of  whom  had  not  yet  worn  off  the  skill 
icqaired  at  Eton  or  Hugby.  The  Indian  sportsmen  and 
their  African  confreres  held  daily  tareet-practice  at  float- 
ing bottles;    while  the  ladies,  with  their  usual  Iborougb- 


waltzing,  which  took  place  on  the  after-deck  every  night, 
•ith  decorations  contrived  by  the  hundred- banded  steward, 
and  a  profusion  of  colored  lamps,  "  to  assist  the  moon,"  as 
Eoiign  O'Naugbtie  patrontxingly  remarked.  There  was 
eren  some  talk  of  private  theatncala  (tlicre  always  is  on 
these  long  voyages,  and  it  never  comos  to  anything),  but 
the  scheme  broke  down  at  ihe  first  rehearsal,  nobody  ap- 
pearing to  do  much  except  the  prompter,  whose  duty 
seemed  to  consist  in  reciting  the  whole  play  at  the  top  of 
,  his  voice. 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Errington's  flirtation  witb  the  major 
appeared  to  most  observers  to  have  died  a  natural  death  ; 
jntt  ■>,  when  the  guns  ctiase  firing  to  let  the  assaulting  col- 
nmn  msb  on,  men  unversed  in  war  might  think  the  siege 
abandoned.  For  several  days  she  had  sedulously  avoided 
him ;  and  be,  singularly  enough  appeared  not  a  whit  cast 
down*  thereby.  Love  is  not  always  blind ;  and  what 
he  saw  might  well  give  him  courage.  Mrs.  Errington'a 
■hort-lived  confidence  in  her  power  over  this  strong  will 
and  daring  nature  had  vanished  as  inddenly  as  it  cam*-. 
Sat  could  not  forget  the  stem  emphasis  of  the  words  which 
ruig  in  her  ears  night  and  day :  "  In  your  presence  I  must 
tell  the  truth,  come  what  will  I  "  lijs  tone  and  manner 
had  told  it  only  too  clearly  already  ;  and  she  felt  that,  when 
he  came  to  utter  that  truth  in  actual  words,  she  must  per- 
ftiroe  answer  him  plainly,  without  artifice  or  evasion.  And 
what  answer  was  ahe  to  ^ve  7  The  time  bad  been  when 
ri>e  coulil  have  laughed  him  into  silence,  or  abashed  him 
with  a  look  ;  but  note,  she  dared  not  even  attempt  it.  For 
it  mn«t  always  be.  that,  sooner  or  later,  however  caprice  or 
passion  may  for  a  time  reverse  their  iioaitiona,  the  stronger 
nature  wiil  assert  itself,  and  the  weaker  give  way.  Jlvery 
woman  leeU  instinctively,  that,  in  mhking  a  man  bow  down 
to  her,  she  is  not  in  her  right  place  {  that  her  nature  ia  to 
worship,  rallier  than  to  be  worshipped  ;  and  that  Ibis  tem- 
porary asrendeni^y  must  one  day  be  atoned  by  utter  sur- 
render. Well  may  she  entreat  for  time  to  eoniiider  such 
an  alternative ;  but  time  is  precisely  what  her  antagonist 
■ill  seldom  if  ever  allow  her. 

In  this  fa-hioD  tbingi  proceed  for  about  a  week,  during 
whirh  time  the  indefatigable  ensign  (who,  thongb  consider- 
ably the  youngest  of  the  community,  appeared  to  have 
furly  carried  his  election  as  Master  of.  the  Ceremonieg) 
conceived  tb-  brilliant  idea  of  adding  to  the  evening  amune- 
nenii  what  be  waa  pleated  to  call  "  an  orchestra  between 
the  acts  "  —  or,  in  other  words,  a  f<nw  songs  in  the  intervals 
of  the  dances,  serving  the  double  purpose  of  varying  the 
entertMnment,  and  pving  a  breathing-time  to  the  less  prac- 


tised dancers.  The  new  plan  had  a 
vast  araounl  of  hitlicrto  unsuapected  talent  was  suddenly 
brought  to  light ;  and  Colonel  Footyn  Grave,  a  wiry  old 
aahreur  who  had  lost  a  leg  in  some  forgotten  skirmish  of  the 
Sikh  var,  astonished  the  whole  community  by  bia  perform- 
ance of  the  brave  old  German  song  of"  The  Crippled  Sol- 
dier," which,  as  he  naively  remarked,  had  always  struck 
him  as  particularly  appropriate  to  hiip :  — 

A  cannon-ball  comes  flying. 

And  knocks  my  leg  off  clear  ; 
Well,  Where's  the  use  of  crying? 

Woo^i  cheap  enough  down  here- 
One  ahoe  and  slocking  less  —  aud  to 
So  miicli  more  money  saved,  you  know, 

To  buy  guod  German  beer  ! 

At  laat  there  came  a  day  when  the  major  spoke  out.  On 
a  quiet  evening,  when  all  was  still  except  the  sounds  of 
merry-making  on  the  al\er-dcck,  he  expicd  her  a  little  npart 
from  the  dancer<i,  leaning  over  the  side  in  the  shadowy 
splendor  of  the  moonlight,  and  gazing  dreamily  into  the 
glittering  foam.  Now  or  never  I  lie  went  straight  to  her 
as  he  would  have  marched  up  to  a  battery,  and  asked 
bravely  enough,  but  with  a  tightening  round  his  heart, 
which  he  had  never  felt  when  be  threw  blmsetf  bareheaded 
among  the  Sikh  tulwars,  the  question  upon  which  hung  tho 
whole  of  bis  future  life. 

She  muat  have  been  less  than  woman  had  she  not  been 
prepared  for  such  an  occurrence ;  but,  neverthelesB.  it 
tasked  her  sorely  when  it  came.  To  give  bo  answer  was 
impossible :  to  answer  decisively,  in  the  flutter  of  her  un- 
strung nerves,  was  almost  equally  so.  Like  a  true  woman, 
ahe  essayed  to  temporize. 

"  Give  me  time,"  she  pleaded,  "  only  a  little  time,  to  think 

"  Time  to  think  it  over  I  "  echoed-the  major's  deep  voice, 
with  the  faintest  tinge  of  fcorn  in  its  lone ;  "  have  you  been 
unconscious  of  it,  then,  till  now 't  " 

A  Dutch  fortress,  when  hard  pressed,  opens  its  sluices 
and  inundates  the  whole  scene  ot  action  ;  a  woman,  when 
driven  to  extremity,  invariably  resorts  to  Che  same  expedi- 
ent :  Mrs.  Errington  burst  into  tears. 

"  You're  too  hard  upon  me,"  phe  s"bbed,  in  the  tone  of 
a  distressed  child  :  "  how  can  you  talk  lo  me  like  this,  nben 
my  poor  husband  has  been  only  three  months  in  big  — 
grave  !  '*  (She  brought  out  ihe  laat  word  with  an  eflbrt,  as 
if  it  re(]uir«d  some  thought  to  recollect  whether  be  had  a 
srave  or  not.)  "  How  can  you  expect  me  lo  think  of  a  new 
love  already  V  If  I  were  to  forget  him  so  soon,  I  could  not 
expect  him  to  lie  quiet  in  his  grave  I  " 

The  words  had  barely  passed  her  lins,  when  the  air 
shook  with  a  tremendous  explosion  from  the  cabin,  followed 
by  a  yell  like  that  of  a  scalded  hyena  —  and  then  the  sound 
of  a  heavy  fall. 

"  Murder  1" 

"  Suicide  I  " 

"  Boiler  burst !  " 

"Powder-flask  I" 

■'  Sprung  a  leak  I  " 

Shouting  these  and  other  conjectures,  the  whole  throng 
rushed  pell-mell  into  the  eabin,  where  a  strange  sight 
awaited  them.  But  in  order  to  explain  all  this,  we  must 
go  back  a  little. 

Bill  tJawyer,  like  a  true  Englishman,  had  never  once 
wavered  in  his  resolution,  or  ceased  to  watch  for  a  chance 
of  carrying  it  out  bnt  for  some  time  Fate  seemed  pemiat- 
ently  adverse.  The  covered  cask  remained  securely  en- 
tombed in  its  sarcophagus  of  baggage ;  and  the  few  fiying 
visits  which  Bill  contrived  to  pay  to  the  first-class  catrin 
served  only  to  assure  hiiA  of  this  unwelcome  fact.  Could 
he  but  have  got  the  cabin  to  himself  for  a  single  qtiarter  of 
an  hour,  his  brawny  arms  would  have  made  light  of  the 
intervening  barricade  ;  but  this  waa  precisely  what  he  could 
never  succeed  in  doing.  Seldom  enough  could  he  coin  any 
plausible  pretext  for  intruding  upon  the  sacred  ground  ;  and 
even  when  he  did,  the  coaat  never  aeemed  to  be   perfectly 
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"  Too  bad,  by  jingo  I  "  growled   the  disappoinled  ex-  i 
plorer,  ax  be  returDed  one  eveoiog  from  a  fruiile»s  recon- 
naiaaance.      "  I'm   blest  if  ibere   ain't    always  lomebodg 
a-bangin'  about  tbat  'ere  cabio,  nitbout  beia'  axed."  I 

Mr.  Sawyer's  righteous  iodienation  probably  hindered 
him  Troin  Beeiog  how  completely  tbia  remark  applied  to 
himielf ;  but  hie  sbipmales  were  quickt;r  of  apprehecvion, 
and  greeted  it  with  a  roar  of  laughter  tbat  made  bis  ears 
tingle.  In  fact,  the  poor  fellow's  life  had  now  become  a 
bunleu  to  bim,  from  the  unsnariog  banter  of  his  eoniradea 
upon  the  long-delayed  fulfilment  of  hi  a  raab  promise. 
Froio  old  Jack  Davitt  down  to  little  Joe  the  cabin-boy, 
every  ooe  had  his  fling  at  Bill. 

"Bill,  my  be artv, ain't  yergettin'  awful  tliiraiy,  a-waitin' 
for  your  liquor  so  Ion"?  " 

'  "  You'd  best  look  sharp,  Bill ;  if  yer  doo't  do  the  trick 
aibre  we  aights  Old  England,  we'll  have  yer  up  lor  par- 
jeiTj-  —  blest  if  we  don't  1 " 

"  Tell  yer  what,  Bill  —  you  go  and  drown  yerself,  and 
thro  they'll  give  yei  a  swig  o'  the  luah  to  bring  yer 
round  I " 

"  Come,  boys,  you  leave  Bill  alone ;  don't  yer  aee  he'a 
a-goin'  to  wait  till  the  last  day  of  the  v'yge,  and  theo  drink 
the  whole  cask  at'  one  swig  1 " 

And  ao  on  by  the  hour,  till  poor  Bill  began  to  have  ae- 
rious  thoughts  of  murder  or  suicide. 

But,  as  the  good  old  Rusaian  proverb  has  it,  "  To  every 
man  his  hour,  il  be  will  but  wut  for  it  ;"  and  deliverance 
came  at  last  to  tlie  much-enduring  Bill  in  a  very  unexpected 
way.  On  the  very  day  of  the  major's  propoaal,  Mrs.  Kr- 
rington  had  suddenly  recollected  some  raviahing  article  of 
mouroing  toilet  which  eho  had  not  yet  introduced  to  the 
notice  of  the  commuoity,  and  which  (according  b>  the  im- 
memorial custom  of  articles  when  particularly  wanted) 
turned  out  to  be  in  the  most  un-gd'at-able  of  ber  many 
boxes,  the  very  foundation-stone  ol  the  great  pyramid.  As 
a  natural  consequence,  the  whole  edifice  bad  to  be  pulled 
down ;  and  Mrs.  Errington's  aervanta,  who  received  strict 
orders  to  put  the  things  in  their  places  again  forthwith, 
postjwned  the  execution  of  the  order  (as  usual)  till  such 
time  as  they  should  have  nothing  better  to  do,  and  left 
everything  in  itatu  quo.  Bill  —  who,  having  satiaGed  him- 
self that  all  the  passengers  were  on  dock  as  usual,  bad 
stolen  in,  hopelessly  enough,  to  go  through  the  form  of  re- 
connoitring—  was  not  slow  to  appreciate  this  astounding 
gift  of  fortune. 

"  Talk  o' miracles  I  "  muttered  the  devout  adventurer; 
"  if  Ihu  ain't  one,  I'm  a  Dutchman  I  Here's  a  lot  o'  good 
liquor  B-runnin'  to  waste,  raal  unchrist'n  like  ;  and  here  am 
I,  an  honest  sailor,  wantin'  to  make  a  good  use  on't ;  and 
here's  the  way  opened  for  mc  all  to  once,  just  like  as  it 

IS  done  o'  purpoae  I     Folka  may  well  aay  as  how  there's 

irovidence  in  everything  1 " 

n''ith  tbis  pious  acknowledgment.  Bill  stepped  briskly 
forward,  and  had  just  laid  his  Band  upon  the  long-coveted 
prize,  when  suddenly,  with  a  crash  like  the  report  of  a  mi- 
trailleuse, the  top  of  the  cask  fiew  in  shivers,  and  up  from 
the  frotbing  liquid!  sprang  a  human  head,  gaunt,  livid, 
ghastly,  .with  lack-lustre  eyes  and  grinning  teeth,  which,  in 
the  dim  light,  seemed  to  gnash  as  if  thirsting  for  blood. 

What  Hill  said  or  did  he  could  never  recollect.  Ac- 
cording to  the  subsequent  teatimony  of  the  steward  (who 
was  the  first  to  arrive  on  the  acene  of  action),  be  "  sung 
out  as  if  he  was  a-hailin'  a  ferry-boat  acroas  tne  Channel, 
and  then  flopped  down  aa  flat  as  a  flounder  I  "  At  all 
eventa,  he  lay  senaeless  in  the  doorway  of  Mrs.  Errington's 
stale-cabin,  half  in  and  half  out,  ji|st  aa  the  tide  of  passen- 
gers came  pouring  in  en  mmse. 

"  Well,  I  declare,"  cried  Mrs.  Errington,  sobbing  with 
indignation,  "  that  horrid  man  has  actually  been  trj'ing  to 
steal  the  spirits  out  of  my  cask  I  1  promised  my  poor, 
dear  husband  that  I'd  carry  his  body  home  to  England; 
but  I  said  nothing  about  it,  tor  fear  of  those  dreadful  sailors 
making  a  work  about  having  a  dc^id  body  on  board ;  and 
now  the  cask's  burat  with  the  heat,  and  that  wicked  wretch 
lias  got. a  Gne  fright  ~  and  serve  bim  quite  right  tool  "         I 

So  saying,  she  tainted  anay  in  the  outstretched  arms  of  | 
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skilfully  taken  up  his  position  beside  her.  To  this 
day,  the  old  soldier  has  not  lorgotten  the  incident-  "  My 
wile  uiay  look  delicate,  sir,"  he  wilt  say,  "  but  she's  not  one 
of  your  hysterical  sort,  1  can  promise  you  I  She  never 
fainted  but  once  in  her  whole  li(e,.and  that  was  on  board 
of  a  Bombay  steamer,  when  "  —  etc.,  etc. 

But  however  bad  Mrs.  Errington  might  be,  poor  Bill 
Sawyer  was  ioGnilely  womv.  He  bad  indeed  "got  a  fine 
fright,"  —  so  fine,  in  fact,  as  tJ>  keep  him  under  the  doctor's 
bands  for  the  remainder  of  the  voyage.  The  first  act  cf 
his  convalescence  was  lo  take  the  pledge ;  and  he  is  now 
(to  use  bis  own  phrase)  "  drawn  up  high  and  dry  on  shore," 
aa  the  landlord  of  a  temperance  hotel,  in  the  club-room  of 
which  he  occasionally  figurea  as  a  teetotal  lecturer,  with 
brilliant  euceeas.  But  he  has  never  forgotten  his  terrible 
adventure ;  and  to  this  very  day  (as  you  can  bardly  talk 
with  him  for  half  an  hour  without  discovering)  he  rraiBins 
firmly  convinced  that  the  Enemy  of  Mankind,  for  some  in- 
scrutable purpose  of  his  own,  introduced  himself  into  the 
fatal  cask  with  the  view  of  entrapping  him.  Bill  Sawyer, 
into  "  drinkio' some  o' bim,"  and  thereby,  of  course,  for- 
feiting all  hope  of  well-being  both  here  and  hereafter.  Hm 
story  of  his  rash  vow,  and  its  supernatural  defeat,  enter- 
tains a  wondering  circle  every  night  in  the  parlor  of  the 
Teetotalers'  Arms ;  and  the  narrator  (who,  toward  the 
close  of  his  tale,  never  fails  to  call  attention  to  the  Deat 
little  clock  on  the  chimney-piece,  presented  to  Lim.in  to- 
ken of  forgiveness,  by  Mrs.  Major  fcyller)  invariably  winds 
up  bis  recital  with  the  same  emphatic  sentence  :  — 

"  So,  then,  d'ye  see,  my  lads,  when  I  cum  out  o'  dock, 
and  was  in  cruisin'  border  ag'in,  1  made  a  solemn  vow  as 
I'd  never  touch  a  drop  o'  liquor  no  more,  to  the  very  end 
o'  my  born  days,  for  no  consideration  whatsomedever ;  and 
I  think  I  may  aAy  as  I'vt  ktp'  thai  'ert  omo  a  triftt  better 
nor  I  did  t'other  one !  " 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 
LowBLL^is  a  D.  C.  L.  by  the  gmce  of  Oxford. 


Lb  CuiAa's  head  of  Edwin  Booth  is  attracting 
the  Academy  exhibition  in  London. 

The  last  number  of  the  lievui  de*  Ikux  Mondei  prints  Uie 
Preaident'B  name  "  N.  S.  Grant-''^- 

An  English  paper  Buys  it  is  only  fair  on  murderers  to  admit 
that  as  a  rule  they  behave  remarkably  well  after  detcciion. 

Tbe  late  Jsmea  Hannay  is  perh&ps  not  forlunato  in  having 
Mrs.  Pender  Cudliji  (Annie  Ttiomss)  the  novelist  for  bis  biog- 

Thk  Vondome  column  is  to  be  set  up  agnin  just  as  it  stood 
wben  ttie  Communists  pulled  it  down,  tnough  some  persons  om 
opposed  to  ttie  TL-erection  of  ibe  mouuinCDt  tbiuk  ihat  a  simple 
grenadier,  or,  at  all  eventa,  Napoleon  in  his  gray  riding  com, 
higb  booi£,  and  Brienne  hat,  sbould  flgare  al  the  lop,  iiutesd  nf 
the  Emperor  mbvd  like  Cieaar. 


Asthma  I  —  Jonoi  ■  Whiie<imb'$  Hemedy !  —  Preparad 
from  a  German  recipe,  obtained  by  the  l&te  Jonas  Whit- 
comb  in  Europe.  It  is  well  known  to  have  alleviated  tliis 
disorder  in  hia  case,  wben  all  other  appliances  of  medic*! 
skill  had  been  abandoned  by  him  in  despair.  In  no  caae 
of  purely  asthmatic  character  has  it  fuled  to  give  irotno- 
diate  relief^  and  it  has  effected  many  permanent  cures. 
Joseph  Burnett  &  Co.,  Boston,  Propnetor?. 

The  "Best  Plan"  for  travelers  to  pursue  before 
starting  on  a  summer  tour  is  to  get  a  Oencral  Accident 
Bolicvfrom  the  IVavelers  Insurance  Company  of  Hartford. 
See  their  advertisement  on  last  page. 

The  GsTTYBBURa  Kataltbine  Water  performs  mar- 
vellous cures  in  Kidney  and  other  kindred  diseasea.  Beai 
tbe  advertisement  in  another  column. 
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rii.  (amtiimtd.) 

"  Impossible,  FTOuUm,"  Bud  the 
mAnager,  diifereiitiallj'  but  firmly. 
"  We  cumot  turn  the  theatre  into  a 
hospital      for      beggai^irU     at     thii 

"  I  ioaist  upon  it,"  said  Marietta. 

"  Impossibfe,"  repeated  iLe  manaKer. 
It  could  not  be  expected  that  he  slkould 
cooform  to  all  her  whima  ;  he  must 
draw  the    line    aomewhere.     "  Won't 

?}a  get  into  rour  oarriaaie,  FrUuldn  t 
ou  will  eaten  your  deau  of  cold  out 
here ;  and  to-morrow  eveiimg,  you 
know  —  another  court  patronage  "  — 

For  all  annrer  she  took  ofi  her 
&mous  Bwan's-dowD  cloak  and  threw  it 
OTer  the  bare  ahoulden  of  the  flower- 
girl. 

"  The  police-bureau,"  somebody  gug- 

"  The  hospital,"  ni^eated  another. 

The  BctreflH  stamped  her  foot.  "  Jo- 
hanu,"  Bbe  called  out  to  her  coachman, 
"  put  this  e<rl  into  the  carriage.  In- 
stantlv  —  do  you  hear?  Or  1  will 
walk  home,  and  you  shall  quit  mv  ser- 
Tice  to-morrow.  There  —  gallop  home. 
Which  of  you  there  has  got  some 
brandy  ?  Nobody  ?  Never  mind  — 
Martha,  my  eau  de  Cologne.  Now 
—  quick  I  Gallop,  and  call  up  Doctor 
Hare  us  on  the  road." 

The  manager  offered  his  arm  to  help 
in  Mkrietu  after  her  patient,  but  she 
turned  her  whole  back  upon  him  and 
was  off  at  full  speed  wlthont  another 

Dr.  HarcuB  naturally  su^ested  her 
removal  from  Uarietta's  luxurioui  Tilla 
to  the  boipital,  bnt  admitted  at  the 
•ante   time   that  tbe  case  wat  h%hly 

"  Fray,  doctor,"  asked  the  Ballerina, 
"  if  I  were  your  patient,  would  you 
advise  my  uorse  to  remove  me  V  " 

"  Not  unleH  I  wanted  to  kill  you, 
Fnulein." 

■*  Then  yon  shall  not  remove  her. 
Too  must  let  me  be  kind  to  the  people, 
doctor  —  the  people  have  been  very 
kind  to  me." 

So  the  Cornflower  wm  transplanted 
iota  a  conBervatory,  and  was  nursed 
nth  the  bright  zeal  that  her  protec- 
tress threw  into  all  things.  We  always 
lore  the  creatures  that  we  have  helped 


in  their  need,  and  when  our  help  is 
given  aa  a  free  gift  and  not  as  a  loan. 
Marietta  eacapea  from  many  a  feast, 
and  from  not  a  few  dissipations,  in 
order  to  go  home  and  wait  upon  her 
helpless  foundling.  If  the  Cornflower 
hacl  been  a  dog  or  a  bird,  it  would  not 
have  been  the  same.  When  the  fever 
was  at  its  height,  the  unwearied  Mari- 
etta had  sat  up  in  the  aiLk-room  for 
nights  together  after  coming  home 
tired  and  sleepy  from  the  st^^.  It 
was  no  recognized  duty  on  her  part  — 
BO  let  those  who  please  suggest  that 
there  was  neither  sense  nor  merit  in 
indulging  her  whim  of  not  passing  by 
on  the  other  side. 

The  manager  was  afraid  that  her 
own  health  mizht  break  down ;  but  it 
did  not,  and  he  could  not  interfere. 
Her    English    friend,    however,    was 

"  What  is  that  street-girl  to  you  T  " 
be  asked  one  morning,  while  killing 
his  time,  or  rather  devouring  it  whole- 
sale, in  the  dancer's  boudoir. 

She  Lifted  her  shoulders,  a  geature 
of  here  that  always  cbtirmed  the  Eng- 
lishman. "  Rather,  what  ie  she  to 
vou  1 "  she  aaked  in  her  turn,  throwing 
ner  little  head  round  sideways  towards 
the  largest  mirror  in  the  room. 

"  Only  —  that  I 
That's  all." 

"Jealous?     Of  a  girl?" 

"  Yes  —  of  a  girl :  just  as  I  should 
be  of  a  kitten." 

"  Why,  I  believe  you  are  jealous  of 
my  own  shadow." 

"  That  is  pleasant  —  to  be  offered 
an  engagement  for  the  part  of  Deo- 
demona. 

"  Marietta  I    You  are  the  most "  — 

"  Uon't  be  angry  1  Do  all  Euglisb- 
men  pretend  to  moke  love  by  looking 
as  sullen  as  a  bear?  I  think  I  shaU 
take  my  chance  of  marrying  some 
grand-duke  or  ei-king  after  all." 

"  Marietta  —  I  have  come  to  speak 
to  you   seriously.     I   am  an  Engliah- 

"  Thank  you  for  telling  me  that : 
thoneh  it  is  not  exactly  news." 

"  I  am  not  a  grand-duke  nor  an  ex- 
kiog.  But  I  am  better  off  than  a 
sackful  of  (hem.  I  am  my  own  mas- 
ter, and  not  a  boy  —  I  mean  what  I 
say.  You  know  how  much  I  love  you. 
Will  you  give  up  this  wearing  lt£e  of 
yours  —  will  you  be  my  wife  —  once 
for  ail  ?  Only  1  warn  you  —  if  you 
say  'No,'  you  will  —  I  shall"  — 


1  jealous  of  her. 


"  You  are  a  rich  English  milord  — 
and  you  would  really  marry  a  dancing 
girl  oS  the  stage?  " 

"  Yes,  a  million  times,  if  I  were 
King  of  England." 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said  frankly.  "  I 
don't  think  I  ever  had  a  real  offer  of 
marriage  before.  I  don't  exactly  know 
how  to  behave.  But — let  me  aee  — 
have  I  not  heard  something  about  a 
certain  disconsolate  widower"  — 

He  frowned  angrily.  "  Can't  yon 
understand  ?  "  he  asked.  "  People 
often  marry  when  they're  young,  and 
don't  love  till  they're   old,  sometimes. 

Marietta  held  out  her  hand. 

"  Will  you  forgive  me  ?  "  she  said. 
"  I  know  you  can.  No  [  I  can't  marry 
you.  There  are  reasons  you  can  t 
understand.  I  couldn't  marry  you  if 
I  wished  it  —  and  "  — 

"  You  do  wish  it.  Marietta  ?    What 

**  No ;  I  don't  wish  it.  I  wish  to  be 
free.  You  call  this  life  of  mine  wear- 
ing —  it  is  not  wearing :  it  is  life,  and 
it  IS  joyfuL  I  will  be  neither  wife  nor 
mother.  You  say  you  would  aak  me 
to  marry  you  If  you  were  a  lung.  I 
don't  say  I  would  not  many  a  kin^ 
hut  mv  heart's  in  my  heels,  and  there 
it  will  stay.    I  won't  ask  anybody  to 

''  But  if  I  don't  ask  fbr  all  yoor 
heart,  Marietta—  if  I  will  gladly  take 
you  as  you  are  —  if — Marietta,  It's 
not  my  way  to  make  line  speeches,  or 
go  down  on  a^f  knees.  But,  heart  or 
no  heart,  all  I  want   in  this  world  ii 

"  Without  my  heart  no  one  shall 

"  You  cannot  love  me  ?  " 
"  1  have  a  thousand  friends  —  but 
you  shall  be  the  first  of  them — if  yon 

"  I  must  be  more  than  friend,  or  — 
enemy."  He  lowered  his  eyes,  and 
the  word  tell  from  him  as  though  not 
meant  to  fall. 

'•Herr  Maynardl"Bhe  exd^med, 
with  a  livinz  flash  from  her  bright 
eyes,  like  lightning ;  or,  to  take  a  less 
stale  comparison.  Eke  Mile.  Leczinska 
when  she  brought  the  music-book 
down  npon  the  oead  of  Mr.  Abner, 
"  My  enemy  1  Are  yon  laughing  at 
me,  or  mad  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  am  mad.  You  make  me  so. 
I  don't  know  what  I  say.    I  am  not 
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1  have  never  put  my  will  under  any- 
body's feet  but  yourt.  Tou  have  known 
it  for  months,  and  now  you  trample  on 
it.  You  are  ri^t;  you  have  no  heart, 
and  I  am  mad.  But  it  is  too  late;  I 
cannot  unlove  you,  nor  will  I." 

"  You  talk,  as  if  you  had  any  right 
to  complain,  of  a  woman  whose  trade 
it  is  to  be  good  friends  with  all  the 
world,  and  who  is  yours  because  she 
liked  you,  and  thought  you  manlier 
and  better  than  the  rest,  and  thought 
iter  friendship  wilh  yon  was  above 
either  romance  or  Irade.  Mv  race,  my 
art,  put  me  outside  the  world  of  good 
women,  if  there  is  such  a  thing  —  not 
that  I  care  — but  that  makes  me  the 
more  dependent  upon  brave  and  true- 
hearted  men.  If  I  married  it  would 
be  for  the   sake  of  ranlt  or   wealth  — 

fou  know  that  as  well  as  I.     And  then 
should   lose   a   true  friend   whom  I 
can't  afford  to  lose." 

The  Enelishman  turned  from  her 
and  left  the  room.  But  two  days 
afterwards  he  tame  again. 

Now,  the  Cornflower,  delirious  as 
she  was,  had,  by  one  of  those  incom- 
prehensible freAs  common  in  morbid 
conditions  of  the  brain,  heard  every 
word  of  a  conversation  which  had 
taken  place  only  on  the  other  side  of 
an  imperfectly  closed  door.  A  few 
days  after  her  crisis  it  came  hack  to 
her,  together  with  many  other  things 
of  which  she  had  been  unconscious  at 
the  time.  She  had  plenty  of  time  for 
felf-recollection  as  sbe  iay  for  days 
and  nights  with  nothing  to  do  but  re- 
cover her  strength  and  let  her  thoughts 
come.     Both  processes   went  on  with 


ideas  as  well  as  gather  up  the  old. 
There  is  do  need  to  dwell,  however, 
on  more  than  one  or  two.  Marietta 
was,  of  course,  an  archangel  of  elory  ; 
it  would  have  been  degrading  in  her 
to  stoop  to  the  Englishman,  though  ihe 

filled  him  from  the  bottom  of  her 
eart  How  could  he  —  how  could  any 
one,  fail  to  love  so  divine  a  creature 
as  her  guardian  spirit?  how  could 
■ny  one  fail  to  be  driven  to  despair  by 
(O  hopeless  a  yearning  of  the  sun- 
flower for  the  sun  7  She  herself  was 
tnore  than  satisfied  ;  Marietta  bad  not 
owed  her  or  been  asked  for  even  a 
crumb  of  love,  and  yet  had  bestowed 
whole  loaves.  But  — when  was  this 
elysium  of  luiurious  convalescence  to 
come  to  an  end?  The  thought  made 
her  shudder   that  in  a   week  or  two, 

Eerhaps,  she  would  have  to  be  cast 
■ck  again  into  the  companionship  of 
Gretchen,  Trudchen,  and  the  paTing- 
■tones,  with  l«ss  moral  strenglli  to 
enconntei'  them  than  of  old.  She 
cried  bitterly  OTcr  her  stren^tbenine 
muscles  and  growing  appetite,  and 
longed  that  she  might  be  ill  forever. 
Health  wore  for  her  the  guise,  not  of 
the  rosy  sister  of  Aurora,  but  of  the 
two  hundred  and  fifty  legions  of 
demons  who,  according  to  authorities 
in  the  black  art,  obey  the  behests  of 
the  King  of  the  East  Wind. 


EVERT  SATURDAY. 

At  last  came  the  Ume  when  Mari- 
etta allowed  her  to  put  questions; 
and,  a  little  later,  when  she  was  al- 
lowed Co  answer  questions  put  to  her. 
The  girl,  and  the  woman  scarcely 
older  than  the  girl,  compared  their 
early  years,  and  talked  together  of 
matters  high  and  low,  as  if  they  had 
been  two  snepherdesses  of  the  plains  of 
Shinar.  Subtly,  the  vivid  imagina- 
tion and  the  stronger  mind  obtained 
its  due  influence  over  the  narrower 
brain  and  the  weaker  will.     Marietta 


fortunate  or  unfortunate  man  ;  but,  m 
she  had  said,  it  was  for  the  present 
crowded  into  her  heels,  and  her  brains 
had  run  into  the  narrow  grooves  of 
the  stage.  Strongly  wilful  she  was, 
but  that  is  not  quite  the  same  as  being 
strong-willed.  The  younger  girl,  on 
the  oQier  hand,  had  already  received 
the  impress  of  the  hammer  of  self- 
reliance  and  of  war  wilh  the  world  — 
and  that  both  extends  the  limit  of  the 
beaten  metal  and  hardens  the  coin. 

Moreover,  they  had  now  for  long 
been  in  a  strongly-marked  relation  of 
mistress  and  servant —  the  patient  as 
the  unconscious  tyrant,  the  nurse  as 
the  eager  slave.  Such  relations  are 
not  to  be  reversed  in  a  day. 

Marietta  knew  how  to  read.  Per- 
haps that  was  not  so  very  wonderful, 
but  the  Btrret-girl  thought  lo,  who  had 
found  the  names  of  tradesmen  over 
their  shops  as  mystical  as  most  of  us 
find  the  signs  in  a  Juden  Gasie  or 
Ghetto.  Her  literature  was  not  of  a 
very  high  kind  ;  it  consisted  mainly  of 
German  translations  of  French  novels. 
But  she  used  to  devour  these  with 
great  appetite,  and  it  was  a  real  pleas- 
ure to  ner  to  play  the  part  of  Sche- 
herazade to  her  patient's  Haroun, 
sometimes  reading  aloud,  sometimes 
telling  a  story  in  her  own  words.  The 
girl  had  a  dim  idea  that  the  wonderful 
Marietta  was  somehow  the  authoress  of 
all  these  fine  romances,  for,  to  her, 
reading  and  writing  were  much  the 
same  thing.  At  least  this  notion  suc- 
ceeded her  original,  but  not  long  en- 
during, belief  that  the  stories  of  the 
fioulevardes  and  of  the  Trianon  were 
all  true.  This  also  deepened  the  false 
relation  between  them.  The  stronger 
nature  formed  a  still  more  exaggerated 
estimate  of  the  power  of  the  weaker ; 
and,  while  fitted  to  protect  and  patron- 
ize, was  content  humbly  to  worship 
and  admire. 

By  and  by,  as  her  illnessfloated  far- 
ther and  farther  away.  Marietta  began 
to  misi  her  occupation  of  sick-bed  at- 
tendance, more  especially  —  for  she 
was  terribly  inconsistent  —  as  the 
visits  of  her  Englishman  had  become 
less  frequent  than  formerly.  She  had 
DO  new  parts  to  learn  for  the  theatre, 
and  began  to  feel  ennui.  One  day, 
while  posing  herself  before  the  cheval 
glass  in  one  of  her  own  pet  attitudes, 
she  suddenly  faced  round  and  said,  — 
"  A  brignt  thought  I  I  will  teach 
yon  to  read.    Would  you  like  to  ?  " 
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The  girl  looked  all  ei^er  gratitude. 

"  Oh,  madame  I  "  she  began. 

"  You  would  ?  "llien  we  will  be|jn 
now.  Let  me  see  —  what  is  the  test 
way  to  begin?  With  the  letters,  1 
suppose;  there,  that's  A;  that's  B"— 

"Please,  madame  —  1  should  like 
first  to  learn  to  read  Marietta." 

"  Well  —  that  wouldn't  be  a  bad 
way  .either.     But  no  — you  ought  fint 

»i1 

name  ?     I  have  been  going  to  ask  it 
overv  minute ;  on!/  something  always 

Eit  It  out  of  my  head.    What  is  it— 
isa  —  Maria  —  Carolina  "  — 
"  No ;  nothing  of    that  aort    It's 
KomUume. " 

"  Nonsense.  That's  not  a  name.  I 
mean  something  that  belongs  to  yon, 
like  Marietta  does  to  me." 

Kornblume  shook  her  head.  "That's 
all  that  belongs  to  ne,"  she  said.  And 
indeed  it  was  all,  except  gratitude. 

"  You  must  have  a  name,  then," 
said  Marietta.  "  I'd  give  you  mine, 
only  I'm  tired  of  iL  Louisa  —  Bo- 
samnnda  —  Beatrice  —  Euphemia  — 
there  are  hundreds  of  pretty  namei. 
But  I  want  to  give  you  one  aa  a  present 
from  me.  I  have  it  I  You  ahall  have 
my  own  old  name  that  they  told  me 
was  too  heavy  to  dance  with.  I  should 
like  to  have  it  about  me  again — yon 
shall  be  Margaret  —  what  I  used  to  be. 
I  will  call  you  Margaret,  and  you  shall 
call  me  Marietta :  and  then  my  old  wlf 
can  talk  to  my  new  self  whenever  we 
have  a  mind." 

A  wild  hope  rushed  through  Mar- 
garet's quick  brsdn  :  or  rather  hovered 
over  it  like  the  sculptured  dove  that 
she  had  so  often  seen  above  the  fonts 
in  her  casual  church  lodgings.  The 
bird  of  the  ark  wan  not  to  M  absent 
even  from  such  baptism  aa  bere,  re- 
ceived by  a  beggar  and  bestowed  by 
a  ballet-girl. 

"  Ah,  madame" — 

"Marietta — MarieMal  ISd  I  not 
tell  you  to  call  me  Marietta  ?  "  She 
stamped  her  foot  in  mock  impatience. 
"  The  idea  of  my  old  name  calliag 
my  new  name  madame  !  " 

"  Ah  — bow  long  will  that  be!" 

"  Will  what  be  f " 

"  Tiat  —  that  I  shall  be  able  to  talk 
to  you  ?    I  am  afraid  that  I  am  gettii^ 

"  How  long?  Whv,  wh»t  are  yon 
dreaming  off    You  uon't  want  ' 
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the  streets,  do  ' 
ihall  be  my  own  maid.  You  aball  go 
with  me  to  the  theatre,  and  Ke  me 
dance,  if  you  like  —  you  ahall  pot 
my  bouquets  in  water,  and   buy  my 

f loves,  and  mend  mv  fans.  I've  got 
undreds  that  I  can  t  use  for  want  of 
mending.  And  then  you  shall  read  to 
me  when  you've  learnt  how,  and  talk 
to  me  as  if  we  were  among  the  tenta, 
Biiri  Pen !  Ob,  I  shall  have  a  thon- 
sand  things  for  you  to  do.  Will  yoa 
do  them,  Margaret?  " 

"Gracious   lady  I     I  wlU    die    for 
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"Then,  I  will  live  and  die  for  you, 
HarieUa 1 " 

And  90  the  reading  lesson  ended  for 
tbsl  day.  The  next,  the  Comweed, 
whom  we  must  know  aa  Buch  no  more, 
was  able  to  rise  from  her  bed  —  three 
inchei  taller  and  a  life-time  older  than 
irhea  the  had  been  lud  down.  She 
towered  oi'er  the  tiny  Marietta  by  a 
full  head,  and,  with  her  marked  fea- 
tnres  and  darker  hues  dwarfed  her  mis- 
Ireu  into  insigniScaace. 

She  was  in  all  the  pride  of  new- 
born happiness  and  returning  health, 
refined  oy  the  last  lingeriog  touch  of 
long  illness,  when  HerrMaynard,  after 
a  long  absence,  entered  the  room.  He 
had  oQce  seen  the  Cornflower,  but  he 
had  nerer  seen  Margaret,  and  the  two 
girli  together  looked  to  him  like  Celia 
and  Kosalind  —  he  had  read  a  little 


How  loDg  ago  the  days  of  hunger 
and  cold  seemed  to  be  I  Margaret 
erea  could  bear  to  be  called  Gretchen 
after  a  time,  though  it  was  the  name 
■he  detested  moat  in  all  the  world. 
She  forgot  what  it  meant  to  be  hungry, 
and  what  it  meant  to  be  cold.  Among 
other  thin^  she  forgot  the  natural 
connection  between  flowers  and  stars, 
and  learned  the  ciTilized  connec- 
tion between  flowers  and  lamps  ia- 
«tead.  She  did  not  live  the  life  of  a 
lady,  but  she  was  something  more  to 
her  mistress,  she  felt,  than  lady's 
nuud,  and  she  was  proud  io  the  duty 
of  guarding,  like  the  youngest  of  the 
dn^on'e  brood,  a  shawl,  a  pair  of 
fhves,  or  a  fan.  Marietta  found 
a  new  delight  in  having  things 
done  for  her  out  of  futhful  gratitude 
and  not  only  out  of  faithful  service  : 
and  the  more  active  Marearet  grew, 
the  more  her  mistress  sank  into  easy 
dependence  upon  her. 

It  was  a  etranee  moment  when  the 
girl  first  descended  fh>m  a  carriage 
open  the  pavement  in  front  of  that 
datk  old  stage  entrance  where  she  had 
taken  up  her  nizhtly  post  for  years. 
She  turned  her  lace  sideways,  so  as 
not  to  be  recognized,  not  trusting  to 
her  matured  features,  increased  stat- 
ure, and  good  clothes.     But  even  that 

A  girl  presented  a  bouquet,  witb  a 
profound  and  exaggerated  comlesy ; 
"Will  your  most  gracious  ladyship 
eoodeacend  "  — 

Margaret  had  learned  a  good  many 
things  from  her  course  of  French 
titeratur«,  and  she  blushed  urimson, 
and  hurried  on  to  escape  the  scomfhl 
lant^  that  followed  her. 

And   yet   what  cause  had  she  for 

Well,  about  as  little,  and  as  much, 
as  any  wild  weed  that  suddenly  finds 
itself  transplanted  into  a  hot-house  of 
exotic  flower* ;  the  shame  of  one  who, 
through  no  merit  of  her  own,  has  been 
exalted  above  her  old  feilow-weeds, 
and  of  one  who  gniltily  drinks  in  the 
ttove-warmth  and  the  artificial  rain 
which  are  not  intended  for  her.     She 


was  not  the  only  escort  of  Marietta : 
the  Englishman  had  apparently  re- 
covered his  passing  lunacv  and  had 
gradoallv  rettimed  as  regularly  as  of 
old,  and  more  contentedly,  to  his 
functions  of  cavalier-io-orainary  to 
the  qneen  of  CoryphierU. 

He  did  not  know  ^  how  should 
he  ?  —  tlfet  this  Viennese  Rosalind  was 
the  girl  from  whom  he  had  bought  the 
winter-rose :  when  he  bought  it,  he 
had  been  thinking  of  the  rose,  not  of 
her,  even  though  he  had  noticed  for  a 
moment  the  blackness  and  depth  of  her 
large  e^ea.  But  he  was  not  a  man 
whom  It  was  easy  for  a  girl  to  look 
upon  and  not  ob^erre.  It  was  not 
long  before  Margaret,  as  well  as  Ma- 
rietta, found  ont  something  more  about 
him  than  that  his  name  was  Maynard 
and  that  he  was  an  Englishman.  The 
character  attached  to  the  name  was  to 
some  extent  indicated  in  his  appear- 
ance. He  was  of  the  full,  ruddy,  and 
largely  muscular  type  from  which  a 
certain  air  of  gaucherie  is  inseparable, 
when  it  is  imprisoned  within  the  four 
walls  of  a  room,  or  when  its  strength  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  little  things,  and 
which,  therefore,  m  past  time  earned 
for  Englishmen  a  reputation  for 
gaucherie  in  general.  His  company 
was  eagerly  sought  by  men,  especially 
by  those  whose  pockets  were  as  chron- 
ically empty  as  those  of  his  friend, 
the  lieutenant :  women  on  the  whole 
disliked  him,  not  for  any  disagreeable 
quaUties,  but  because  his  devotion  to 
one  was  apparently  supreme.  At 
least  they  generally  professed  to  dis- 
like him  ;  tor,  in  the  easy-^in§  circle 
of  the  most  easy-going  of  capitals  in 
which  he  chose  to  move  he  seldom 
found  dislike  stand  in  the  way  of 
special  favor.  Marietta  was  proud  of 
him  as  a  follower ;  it  pleased  her  to 
feel  that  she  was  leading  a  lion  with  a 
thread  of  silk,  and  never  suspected 
that  she  had  foraotten  to  draw  the 
lion's  teeth  and  cuiws. 

These  existed,  however  —  so,  at 
least,  Margaret  found,  or  thought  she 
found.  It  seemed  marvellously  strange 
to  her  that  her  mistress  should  re- 
main so  calmly  cold  to  such  romantic 
devotion.  She  accepted  the  Hercu- 
lean lierr  Maynard  for  Marietta,  and 
thought  it  high  treason  to  sentiment 
to  refuse  true  love  —  the  one  flaw  in 
her  goddess's  ideal  perfections.  She, 
who  knew  now  what  to  be  alone 
means,  looked  upon  love  of  any  kind 
as  an  inestimable  treasure  of  which 
every  drop  was  to  be  valued  at  its 
weif^t  in  diamonds.  For  her  dear 
mistress  she  listened  to  the  heavy  foot 
of  Herr  Maynard  on  the  stairs,  re- 
membered his  words,  followed  the 
depth  of  his  bass  voice,  and  watched 
with  interest  the  coming  and  going  of 
half-smiles  and  whole  clouds  upon  his 
heavy  lips  and  eyes.  He  loved  her 
whom  she  loved,  and  that  was  enough 
to  place  her  In  sympathy  with  him. 
The  Englishman  did  not  make  her  his 
cDnfidaot«,  but  he  never  seemed  to  be 
weary  of  being  witb  her  or  talking  to 


her.  Any  mere  outward  observer 
would  have  found  it  hard  to  say 
whether  Herr  Maynard  was  following 
mistress  or  maid,  Margaret  or  Mai^ 
etta.  Marietta  herself  once  remarked, 
laughinglv  — 

*■  I  ought  to  be  jealotis,  Gretchen  — 
that  Englishman  of  mine  was  never 
so  much  at  my  heels  till  he  saw  you. 
Before  you  left  your  bed  be  hadn't 
been  near  me  for  days  —  nnce  he  saw 
vou,  he   has    never    been  away    for 

And  then  Gretchen  once  more 
turned  crimson.  Gretchen  was  still 
less  the  Cornfiower  than  even  Hai^aret 
had  been. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  wind  that 
bloweth  where  it  liateth,  caught  hold 
of  another  straw  or  two  tbat  might 
serve  for  weathercocks  to  the  wealher- 
wise,  who  know  the  effect  of  feminine 
sympathy  as  an  antidote  for  feminine 
coldness. 

"  Are  you  very  fond  of  Marietta  ?" 
asked  Maynard,  as  he  and  Gretchen 
were  in  attendance  upon  a  rehearsal 
of  the  corpi  de  ballet. 

She  opened  her  large  eyes  to  their 
full. 

"  I  should  have  thought  a  warm 
heart  Uke  yours  would  have  been 
repelled  by  such  an  icicle.  For  me,  I 
am  getting  sick  of  being  led  about  like 
a  tame  bear.  If  I  were  ever  able  to 
change  my  mind,  I  shonld  hate  ber. 
I  wonder 

"  She  is  the  best  and  dearest  of  all 
the  world.  If  you  meant  what  you 
say,  I  should  hale  you." 

So  said  Gretchen,  sternly  fierce  and 
with  her  most  tragic  air.  But  she  felt 
a  stolen,  guilty  pleasure  all  the  same. 
She  moreover  became  doubly  attentive 
to  Marietta's  slightest  caprices,  who 
was,  in  truth,  becoming  a  mere  spoiled 
child  in  her  bands.  Marietta  could 
have  done  as  well  without  Gretchen 
as  a  hop-vine  without  its  pole. 

Another  straw  was  that  one  evening, 
during  a  performance.  Marietta's  dress 
caught  &e.  She  had  so  completely 
learned  to  be  helplesa  that  she  did 
nothing  but  scream —  it  was  a  fearful 
instant.  Gretchen  was  at  the  wings, 
and  rushed  forward.  Maynard  waa 
also  at  the  wings,  but  did  not  rush  for- 
ward until  he  had  lost  three  whole 
seconds  by  thrusting  Gretchen  back. 
Marietta  was  savetf  by  those  on  the 
stage,  by  the  time  he  had  said  — 

"  Don't  stir  —  you  will  only  catch 

Then  he  pulled  off  his  coat,  and 
ran  to  the  help  of  Marietta.  But 
Gretchen  could  not  but  notice  that, 
even  in  that  hurried  moment,  his  first 
tliought    had    been  for  the  one   who 


iriously  injured ;  but  the 
fright  obliged  her  to  keep  her  room  for 
some  days,  during  which  Gretchen 
never  left  her  side.  At  the  end  of  the 
tbird  day,  however,  she  went  into  the 
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boudoir    to    tell    Mavnard    with    her 
own   lipg  how  her  mutreeii  w&a  going 


"  Ah,  here  jou  are  at  last,"  he  said. 
"  It  seems  like  Qiree  years.  And  how 
is  MorietM?  Better?  That's  oil 
right,  then.     But  you  are  not  looking 

o  well,  though.     It  was  a  mercy 
'      '       '  '  rhat 


rte  BO  well,  though.  It  was  a  m 
t  I  kept  you  back.  I  know  ' 
Ku  would  have  done :  there  would 
ve  been  an  end  of  both  oF  you.  I 
know  her  ;  she  would  have  thought 
nothing  of  throwing  herself  upon  you. 
flames  and  all." 

"  I  wonld  have  taken  her,  flames  and 
all." 

"  I  know  you  are  a  little  heroine, 
Grctcheu.  So  I  am  going  to  take  you 
into  my  contideDce.     WO]  you  listen 

He  lowered  his  voice  as  he  spoke, 
not  tenderly,  but  as  if  he  was  afraid 
of  being  overheard.  But  his  voice, 
though  naturalLv  loud,  had  much  tcn- 
deroess  in  it  wheu  he  spoke  low —  at 
least  Gretchen  thought  so,  with  whom 
a  very  little  tenderoess  went  a  very 
long  way.     She  waited. 

"  Is  it  about  Marietta  ?  "  she  asked, 
as  he  did  not  proceed. 

"  It  is  about  Marietta,  and  it  is  not," 
he  answei«d.  "  It  is  quite  as  mueh 
abont  yourself.  I  can  tell  you  what  I 
cannot  tell  her  :  you  are  a  woman  with 
a  heart  in  you :  she  must  have  been 
made  by  a  sculptor.  The  idea  of  a 
girl  like  her  setting  up  for  the  charac- 
ter of  a  prude  —  it  is  too  absurd.  If 
I  were  to  zo  back  to  Paris,  or  London, 
and  say  that  I  had  found  a  ballet-ijirl 
in  Vienna  beyond  scandal, I  shoulabe 
laughed  at." 

"  I  don't,  understand  you,  Herr  May- 
nard.    Marietta  is  a  queen." 

"  Yei,  a  queen  of  pieirota  and 
Columbioes.  It  is  girls  like  you, 
Gretchen,  who  are  made  to  love  and 
to  be  loved,;  and  I  almost  believe  that 
mock-queen  of  yours  has  infected 
you  with  some  of'^  her  own  frost.  But 
vouknow,  at  least,  what  the  word 
love  means  ?  You  could  love  if  you 
tried  I    Deu«st  Gretchen  "  — 

Her  eyes  kindled,  and  the  wliole 
universe  began  to  swim  round  her  in 
almost  aa  blinding  and  deafening;  a 
whirl  as  when  she  nad  &llen  fainting 
in  the  street.  A  wild  and  guilty  hope 
seized  her  that  the  straws  had  in  truth 
been  showing  the  drift  of  the  wind- 
Rather  of  the  hurricane,  for  as  such  it 
rose  before  her  and  made  her  spread 
out  both  hands,  as  if  to  ward  ofl'  a 
danger  rather  than  as  if  to  embrace  a 
welcome  dream.  She  knew  well 
enough  that  she  could  love :  there  was 
no  need  for  her  to  try. 

"  Dearest  Gretchen "  was  all  she 
heard  and  all  she  saw  in  this  moment 
of  her  suddenly  revealed  womanhood. 
And  yet  she  was  terrified  by  an  as  yet 
unconscious  shame  to  feel  that  the 
contemptuous  dispraise  of  her  beue- 
factresa  tasted  sweet  to  her  ears.  This 
deep-voiced  roui  was  to  her  the  deep 
voice  of  Adam  to  Eve :  was  it  not  all 
an  inevitable  part  of  her  Paradise  ? 


She  bad  entered,  and  must  prove  all 
its  joys. 

"  Dearest  Gretchen,"  echoed  her 
heart  again :  and  then  "  Gretchen  1  " 
her  ears  heard  from  an  inner  room. 

"Hark — I  must  go  back  to  Mari- 
etta," she  exclaimed,  longing  to  re- 
main, yet  still  more  eager  to  fly. 

"  Confound  Marietta  I  "  grumbled 
Maynard.  "  Gretchen,  I  must  speak 
to  you.  When  can  yon  leave  her — 
when  can  I  see  you  again  ?  " 

"  To-morrow,"  she  tossed  to  him  over 
her  shoulder,  as  she  darted  oS  like  a 
frightened  dryad. 

Marietta  opened  her  eyes  at  her. 
"What  has  happened,  Gretchen?" 
she  asked.  "  1  am  getting  half 
afraid  of  you  —  you  are  growing  so 
grand  and  beautiful.  If  I  did  not 
know  it  to  be  impossible,  I  should  be- 
gin to  think  you  no  longer  mine.  I 
only  wanted  my  scent-bottle.  What 
is  it  ?     Who  has  been  here  ?  " 

"  Nothing  —  nobody  —  that  is  — 
oh,  madame,  I  am  so  gW  you  are  get- 
ting well ' " 


"  I  don't  think  you  know  what 
you  mean.  Only  don't  leave  me, 
Gretchen  1 " 

"  Never  I  Did  you  forsake  me  in 
my  sorrow,  that  I  should  leave  you  in 
my  joy  ?  " 

Her  heart  was  bursting  for  want  of 
sympathy :  and  yet  she  could  not  find 
it  in  her  to  set  it  free,  though  she  beat 
about  the  buA  and  opened  her  lips  to 
speak  a  hundred  times  an  hour.  But 
what  she  could  not  express  grew 
therefore  all  the  deeper.  A  newlove 
had  come  to  her,  worth  a  hundred  of 
the  old  ;  she  recalled  once  more  the 
conversation  she  had  heard  between 
Maynard  and  Marietta,  and  could  not 
repress  the  triumph  that  placed  her  on 
a  pinnacle  above  even  that  of  her  god- 
dess. "  Tou  can  love  and  be  loved," 
—  on  these  words  she  fed  all  day  and 
all  night,  flavoring  her  soul's  tooa  with 
"  Dearest  Gretchen,"  and  the  fifty 
other  small  syllables  that  formed  fifty 
million  volumes  for  her.  The  wander- 
ing peri  had  not  crept  into  Paradise 
without  a  fitting  fee  after  all  —  "  she 
could  love  and  DC  loved"  —  she  had 
all  the  right  of  Marietta  to  be  there, 
and  more.  How  she  decked  the  broad 
shoulders  of  the  Englishman  with  the 
May'roses  of  her  fancy,  crowned  his 
brows  with  myrtles,  filled  bis  voice 
with  the  intoxication  of  the  hyacinth, 
and  dreamed  of  the  delights  of  the 
queen  bee,  lor  whom  roses,  myrtles, 
and  hvacintbs  are  made  1  In  her 
sweet  tliough  broken  sleep  she  was  the 
floweivgirl  once  more,  binding  and 
blending  unimaeinable  flowers.  May- 
nard h^  thought  of  her  as  Rosalind : 
she  was  in  truth  Titania. 

At  last,  after  a  few  moments,  or 
hours,  or  years,  —  she  took  no  heed  of 
them,  — to-morrow  came.  She  sprang 
from  her  bed  with  a  bound,  and  trusted 
that  she  might  find  her  mistress  in- 
clined to  keep  her  room  for  another 


day.  As  ill  luck  would  have  it,  liow- 
ever,  Marietta  professed  herself  qnita 
recovered,  so  that  when  Herr  Maynanl 
called,  there  was  no  chance  of  seune 
him  alone.  That  night  she  dreamed 
that'  she  bated  Marietta,  and,  when 
she  woke,  had  no  room  in  her  mind  in 
thegrace  of  being  ashamed. 

loe  next  dav,  however,  her  wUl 
made  a  way.  She  managed  to  escape 
attending  an  unexpected  rehearsal  an 
the  plea  of  a  bad  headache  :  Muietta'i 
caprices,  if  exigent,  were  never  cruel 
Her  heart  told  her  that  Herr  Maynard 
would  come,  and  he  came. 

"  She  u  out  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Then  I 
can  tell  you  what  I  want  without  in- 
terruption. You  remember  our  talk 
of  last  time?  Gretchen,  the  devil 
knows  why,  but  you  are  the  only  liring 
creature  who  can  influence  that  statue 
of  snow.  Make  use  of  your  m^ic  for 
me  :  I  will  have  ber,  though  it  cosia  me 
marriage  —  on  the  honor  of  a  gentle- 
man. You  must  help  me:  yon  are 
brave,  dearest  Gretchen,  and  as  true 
and  clever  as  von  are  brave.  It  is  no 
bad  offer  I  ntake  her;  I  am  rich,  and 
you  wish  her  well.  I  should  deserve 
to  be  hanged  outright,  if  I  asked  yon 
to  do  anything  that  would  hurt  ahur 
of  her  head.  You  may  judge  how  tbj 
heart  is  set  by  my  giving  her  love  in- 
stead of  hate  for  her  coldness,  and  by 
my  degrading  myself  by  confessing 
my  contemptible  defeat  to  a  living 
soul.  But  succeed  I  will,  and  my  last 
hope  lies  in  you.  I  will  give  you  bet- 
ter than  thanks,  Gretchen.  On  the 
day  of  my  marriage  to  Marietta  yon 
sh^  have  a  thousand  pounds,  —  ten 
thousand  florins,— a  dowry  one  of 

¥iur  countesses  might  envy.    Yon  will  V 
hink  over  it;  I  have  waited  too  long 
not  to  wait  a  few  hours  more." 

If  silence  gives  consent,  the  bargwn 
was  made.  But  did  Niobe  consent  t« 
her  doom  though  she  uttered  not  a 
word  ?  It  was  with  the  silence  of  • 
tearless  Niobe  that  Gretchen  saw  him 
go,  and  a  figure  take  his  place,  in 
whom  she  recognized  the  eigantic  sen- 
tinel of  Paradise,  who  had  left  his 
post  to  make  the  rounds  and  expel 
intruders.  No  disappointment  ever 
came  upon  a  woman's  heart  with  a 
more  cruelly  sudden  frost.  Maynard 
may  not  have  been  worth  a  woman  s 
thought ;  but  hearts  are  not  much  in 
the  habit  of  thinking,  oor,  perha])), 
would  they  be  worth  very  much  if 
they  were.  The  pen  has  not  been 
lade  wherewith  to  fill  up  the  outlines 


of  a  numb  despair,  blank  by  ita  veiy 
nature.  Only  may  we  behold  the  first 
coil  of  the  serpent  of  the  dream  jnc- 
ture  of  St.  Danae,  unwinding  itself 
from  the  overturned  flower-basket  <^ 
Cornbloasom.  She  was  the  hopelessly- 
defeated  rival  of  her  to  whom  she  now 
~.  misery  far  more  thi 
hopeless,  that  (he  m 
in  her  first  tumult  of  jealousy  mentally 
accused  of  having  betrayed  her,  had 
coolly  bribed  her  to  bring  her  rival  to 
his  anns.  What  b  there  left  to  sayl 
ItolMsa 
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FUNERAL  RITES  IN  CHINA. 

Tbk  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Flowerr  Land  differ  to 
guteriBlly  from  our  owd,  and  are  bo  little  uDderstood  in 
thil  country,  that  the  folloiring  deecription  of  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  conducted  may  prove  acceptable  to  tlie 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  that  white,  not  black,  is  the 
monming  color  in  China,  and  that  mourners  wear  white 
clothes,  white  girdles,  white  Bhoes,  and  even  braid  white 
cotton  into  their  queues  or  pigtails. 

The  Chinese  coffin  is  generally  very  solid  in  its  cod- 
■tmotion,  and  is  broader  and  deeper  at  the  head  than  at 
the  foot,  sloping  straight  Irom  one  end  to  the  other;  the 
lid  is  not  flat,  Init  raised  ail  down  the  centre;  the  seams 
are  always  well  caulked,  and  the  whole  is  carefully  oiled 
seieral  times,  and  finally  covered  with  a  black  Tamisb. 
Well-to-do  people  repeat  these  processes  once  a  week  for  a 
long  period.  A  common  price  to  pay  for  a  good,  ordinarily 
stroag  coffin  is  from  two  to  three  pounds,  but  the  price 
varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  material  employed 
■nd  its  ornameutatioD,  and  we  have  heard  of  filly  aud  even ' 
a  hundred  limes  as  muL-h  as  this  sum  having  been  paid  for 
a  single  coffin.  Uf  course,  among  the  very  poor  classes  a 
mach  cheaper  and  slighter  one  is  used,  though  even  tiiey 
do  their  ntmost  to  bury  their  dead  in  such  coffins  as  we 
have  described.  The  charitable  societies  for  rescuing  life, 
which  exist  at  ne!irly  all  towns  on  the  seaconst  and  on  the 
large  rivers,  provide  coffins  gratis,  when  their  boats  bring 
in  dead  bodies ;  but  they  are  made  very  slightly,  and  of  the 

On  the  death  of  a  father,  slips  of  monming  (that  is, 
white)  paper  are  affixed  to  each  side  of  the  door  of  the 
house,  and  in  the  higher  ranks  a  board  is  exhibited  there, 
civiag  the  name,  age,  dignities,  etc,  of  the  departed  one. 
Notice  of  tbe  death  is  at  once  sent  to  the  descendants  of 
the  deceased,  who  all  forthwith  assemble  at  the  house,  and 
range  themselves  on  the  floor  round  the  body,  weeping  and 
wailing,  anil  attired  in  funeral  garb;  the  immediate  rela- 
tives, too,  come  and  condole  with  the  afflicted  family.  In 
some  parts  it  is  customary  for  the  friends  and  intimate 
acquaintances  of  the  deceued,  who  have  been  notified  of 
his  death,  to  bring  pieces  of  white  clotb  or  silk  to  place 
over  tbe  dead  body.  We  ourselves  once  received  a  notifi- 
cation of  this  nature,  from  the  general  in  command  of  the 
Tartar  troops  at  the  port  where  we  were  residing  in 
Central  China,  but  as  bis  mother  died  at  Moukden,  in 
Manchuria,  we  were  unable  to  take  any  part  in  her  funeral 

If  the  family  be  settled  in  any  part  away  from  tbe 
neighborhood  of  their  ancestral  burying  place,  it  becomes 
■tecessary  for  them  to  seek  out  a  lucky  spot  for  the  burial 
of  their  deceased  relative,  in  many  cases  the  coffin  is 
kept  for  years  in  the  room  where  the  ancestral  tablets  are, 
and  sometimes  it  is  temporarily  laid  in  a  sort  of  dead- 
boose,  hired  or  constructed  for  the  occasion,  until  it  can  be 
transported  to  tbe  original  sepnlchre  of  the  family,  or  until 
a  Incky  spot  can  be  discovered.  The  Chinese  are  very 
fapentilioua  on  this  point,  and  even  in  times  of  epidemic 
will  often  insiat  on  retaining  coffins  in  their  houses,  and,  as 
&r  as  we  are  aware,  there  is  no  sanitary  or  other  authority 
to  interfere  and  protect  the  health  of  the  community. 
Idany  will,  dotibtless,  say  that  all  danger  on  this  score  is 
sufficiently  obviated  by  the  care  with  which  most  coffins 
are  prepared ;  but  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  in  a  cholera 
season  at  Pekin,  has  taught  us  that  the  contrary  is  fre- 
qoently  the  case.  Families  at  the  very  bottom  of  the 
■ocial  tcale,  for  economy's  sake,  often  inter  their  deceased 
relations  within  a  few  days  of  their  death,  but  this  practice 
U  much  looked  down  upon,  and  is  considered  a  proof  of  the 
parties  beine  sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of  penury,  as  well  as 
wanting  in  doe  respect  to  the  departed.  Professors  of  the 
art  of  Feng-ehui  (literally  wind  and  water),  or  geomancy,  are 
consulted  on  the  subject  of  a  lucky  place  for  sepulture.  In 
Central  and  ijouthern  China  the  summits  and  eloping  sides 
of  nncnltivatad  bills  are  the  most  favorite  spots,  especially 


if  near  water,  and  with  a  south  aspect.  Coffins  are  also 
bnried  in  fields,  more  particularly  in  the  north,  and,  if  our 
memory  servea  us,  we  have  seen  more  than  one  large 
cemetery  filled  with  low  graves,  and  surrounded  by  dwarf 
mud  fences,  in  the  flat  country  outside  the  walls  of  Pekin. 
Again  to  the  west  of  Chinkiang  —  once  a  flourishing  city 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  Yang-teie,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Grand  Canal  —  we  have  rambled 
over  hilts,  where  the  graves  are  as  thick  as  they  well  can 


relatives  of  the  departed,  although  the  town  itself  is  sadly 
fallen  from  the  position  it  enjoyed  before  the  rebels  held 
it,  and  levelled  its  prosperous  suburbs  with  the  ground. 
Kich  families  often  spend  lai^  sums  of  money  over  iheir 
burial-places,  adorning  them  with  life-size  figures  of  varions 
animals  in  marble,  but  the  remains  of  friendless  and  poor 
strangers  are  deposited  in  any  waste  and  vacant  piece  of 
ground  with  merely  a  slip  of  wood  to  mark  the  spot.  All 
classes  in  the  country,  however,  do  their  very  best  to  have 
as  showy  a  place  of  sepulture  tor  their  dead  as  they  possi- 
bly can,  and  to  obtain  this  end  they  are  willing  to  make 
great  sacrifices. 

Soon  after  the  death,  the  eldest  son  of  the  deceased, 
supported  by  friends,  proceeds  with  two  copper  "  cash,"  ' 
and  an  earUiunware  bowl  or  vessel  to  tbe  city  moat  or 
a  neighboring  stream  or  well  to  "buy  water"  (mai  shni) 
to  wash  the  corpse  with.  In  "  buying  the  water  "  the  coins 
are  simply  thrown  into  the  well  or  stream,  and  this  cere- 
mony can  only  be  properly  performed  by  the  eldest  son, 
or,  in  default  of  his  presence  at  the  obsequies,  by  bis  son, 
rather  than  by  a  younger  son  of  tbe  deceased  ;  if  there  lie 
no  children  or  grandchildren,  then  the  duty  devolves  on 
cousins,  who  succeed  to  all  property.  When  the  face 
■nd  body  have  been  washed,  the  corpse  is  dressed  in  the 
Ijeet  clouies  the  family  can  procure,  often  in  four  or  five 
suits,  and  put  into  its  coffin,  which  is  commonly  placed  on 
trestles.  It  now  lives  in  state  for  a  time,  and  a  wooden 
tablet  is  set  up  bearing  the  name  of  the  deceased,  and  his 
descendants  prostrate  themselves  belbre  it  every  day  dur- 
ing the  first  seven  days  of  mourning.  A  similar  inscrip- 
tion to  that  on  this  tablet  is  afterwards  erected  at  the 
grave,  and  is  generally  carved   on   stone,  though  the  poor 

In  the  case  of  poor  families  the  sons  frequently  go  round 
to  their  relatives  and  friends  to  collect  money  to  defray 
the  expenses  attending  a  funeral,  and  they  are  generally 
BUCCCSEful,  as  the  superstitious  Chinese  are  much  afraid  of 
incurring  the  ill-will  of  tbe  spirit  of  the  departed. 

On  (he  day  of  interment,  usually  three  weeks  after  the 
death,  a  meal  is  set  out  near  the  coffin,  for  the  deceased's 
spirit  to  partake  of.  Then  tbe  mourners,  first  tbe  men, 
and  afterwards  the  women,  holding  sticks  of  Incense  in 
their  hands,  kneel  down  before  the  corpse,  and  bow  their 
heads  to  the  ground.  They  are  all  clothed  in  mourning 
attire,  and  wear  white  bandages  round  their  heads.  After 
this  the  funeral  procession  takes  place,  and  the  order  is 
somewhat  as  follows.  First  come  lanterns  and  musicians, 
occasionally  playing  a  funeral  dirge;  then  the  ancestral 
tablet  of  the  deceased,  carried  in  a  sedan-chair;  next  a 
man  scattering  "  paper  or  mock  money  "  to  propitiate  the 
spirits  of  the  invisible  world  ;  behind  him  are  relations  and 
friends;  then  the  coffin,  followed  by  the  sons  am)  grand- 
sons, weeping  and  attired  in  mourning;  and  in  iheirrear 
come  the  women  of  the  family  in  sedan-chairs,  wailing  and 
crying  piteously.  Last  of  all  are  persons  bearing  the  obla- 
tions that  have  to  be  made  at  the  grave.  If  the  deceased 
has  held  any  official  position,  other  tablets,  besides  the  one 
above  mentioned,  are  to  be  seen  carried  in  the  procession, 
setting  forih  his  titles  and  dignities. 

When  all  bave  arrived  at  the  grave,  which  is  deep,  if 
the  nature  of  the  ground  will  admit  of  it,  tbe  coffin  is  con- 
signed to  its  last  resling-plnce,  crackers  are  let  off,  and 
prayers  offered  up ;  next  pieces  of  paper,  supposed. to  rep- 
resent clothes,  money,  and  other  things  which  the  de- 
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ceaeed's  spirit  may  require  in  the  world  of  shadowa,  kts 
Bolemaly  burned.  At  ihu  tiuie  of  burial,  when  the  coffin 
is  lowered  iolc  the  grave,  the  bods,  or  wboever  ma;  be  the 
chief  mourners,  at  once  sprinkle  some  earth  over  it,  and 
the  erave  is  filled  np.  The  coffin  of  a  father  is  deposited 
on  the  left  side  of  the  zrwa,  bein?  the  place  of  hoDor,  and 
the  space  on  the  right  side  is  left  for  the  mother.  The 
ancestral  tablet  is  brought  home  from  the  funeral  in  the 
sedan-chair,  and  various  articles  of  Ibod  are  placed  before 
it{  those  present  again  make  prosurations,  and  by  strict 


commonl/  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  easily  comforted,  and 
that  the  donning  of  the  "  garb  of  woe  "  it  as  much  (if  not 
more)  a  matter  of  form  and  usage  with  the  children  of  the 
Flowery  Land,  as  it  frequently  is  with  us  "  outside  bar- 

The  lull  term  of  mourning  for  parents  is  nominally  three 
years,  but  practically  twenty-seven  months,  and  tor  the 
first  month  after  llieir  decease  the  mourners  are  not  al- 
lowed to  shave  their  heads  ;  they  consequently  soon  as- 
sume a  wild  and  unkempt  appearance.  The  very  strict 
place  offerings  of  food,  etc.,  twice  a  year  at  their  parents' 
graves,  but  our  own  experience  goes  to  show  that  the  cus- 
toms of  the  Chinese  in  this  respect  are,  occasionally  at  any 
rate,  more  exact  in  theory  tlian  in  practice.  Some  five  or 
six  years  ago  we  knew  an  educated  Chinaman  who  would 
discourse  at  great  length  on  filial  piety  and  such-like  vir- 
tues, but  who  nevertheless  confessed  to  us  that  he  had  not 
been  to  visit  his  mother's  grave  for  l«n  years,  although  she 
was  buried  at  a  place  only  fifteen  miles  distant  from  where 
be  had  been  living  for  a  long  period. 

Etiquette  requires  that  a  widow  should  mourn  the  death 
of  her  husbana  tor  three  whole  years,  and  even  after  that 
period  she  is  somewhat  restrict»l  in  her  choice  of  colors, 
red  being  forbidden  her.  Should  a  widow  marry  again, 
which  is  not  very  frequently  the  case,  for  the  practice  is 
looked  down  upon,  she,  of  course,  divests  herself  of  all 
marks  and  symbols  of  woe  and  mourning.  Men,  however, 
are  not  expected  to  be  quite  so  self-denying  and  particular 
in  mourning  the  death  of  their  wives,  for  they  sometimes 
marry  again  before  they  have  been  widowers  for  a  full 

Cr.  Should  a  man's  wife  be  unlucky  enough  to  present 
with  a  "  pledge  of  affection  "  during  the  term  of  motun- 
ing  for  his  parent,  it  is  looked  upon  as  highly  improper 
and  disrespectful  to  the  deceased. 

When  an  emperor  dies  all  officials  go  into  mourning, 
and  remove  the  buttons  and  tassels  from  tbeir  hats ;  they 
•re  also  required  to  perform  certain  ceremonies  in  the 
temples ;  and  they  cease,  for  the  time  being,  to  use  vermil- 
ion paste  for  their  seals  of  office,  employing  blue  instead. 
J^tKlamalions  are  issued  by  the  local  authoritieB  all  over 
the  empire,  by  which  the  common  people  are  called  upon 
to  let  their  hair  grow  for  a  hundred  days ;  marriagsB  are 
not  allowed  to  take  place,  but  practjcally  they  are  winked 
at,  if  ^orn  of  oil  the  usual  pomp  and  ceremony.  The 
theatres,  too,  are  closed  for  a  long  period,  at  any  rate  in 
Pekin  and  its  vicinity,  though  oiler  a  time  this  order  is 
not  insisted  on^at  a  distance  Irom  the  capitaL 


ABOUT  DOGS. 


NoTwiTHEiTANDiNO  all  that  has  first  and  last  been  said 
about  Atygt,  still  more  can  be  sud  —  so  broad,  genial,  and 
interesting  is  the  subject.  All  dogs,  more  or  less,  are  sus- 
ceptible of  being  taught,  and  teachability  infen  culture  of 
the  brain,  the  possibility  of  on  enloived  intelligence. 

Without  training,  a  pointer  woulcf  point  at  any  kind  of 
vermin  as  readily  as  at  the  game  of  which  the  sportsman 
u  in  quest,  but  a, well-trained  pointer  will  make  no  such 
mistake.  Without  training,  he  would  only  stand  pointing 
for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  run  in  upon  the  game,  ana 
put  it  Dp  ;  but  a  well-trained  pointer  waits  till  he  receives 


the  word  of  command,  when  his  master  has  come  neu 
enough  to  use  his  gun.  It  may  be  in  part  through  iniCinct 
that  a  shepherd's  aoa  performs  many  of  the  importaut  ser- 
vices which  he  renders  to  his  master  in  the  driving  and 
tending  of  sheep ;  but  it  cannot  be  altogether  throu^ 
instinct,  fbr  the  best  shepherds'  dogs  are  always  those 
which  have  been  carefully  trained.  Even  that  which  the 
shepherd's  dog  does  without  training,  and  which  seemi 
natural  to  him  from  his  puppyhood,  ia  probably  very  much 
to  be  ascribed  to  what  is  called  hereditary  instinct,  th« 
fniit  of  the  training  of  many  successive  generations.  But 
all  cannot  be  ascribed  to  instinct,  whether  natural  to  ths 
race,  or  acquired  and  become  hereditary.  How  can  aaj 
one  think  so,  who  has  observed  a  shepherd's  dog  at  bu 
work,  and  marked  his  prompt  obedience  to  the  command 
of  his  master  —  how  readily  he  understands  each  word  ttr 
sign,  and  at  once  hastens  to  do  what  he  is  bidden  ?  Per- 
haps to  bring  in  a  number  of  sheep  from  a  distance,  which 
he  accomplishes  very  quickly,  and  yet  without  hairying 
them  too  much,  for  he  is  very  carefiil  not  to  do  them  snf 
harm ',  and  his  barking,  although  sharp,  is  not  angir,  nor 
do  the  sheep  seem  to  think  so,  or  to  be  in  the  least  d^ree 
alarmed,  for  they  also  have  profited  by  experience,  sod 
they  know  him  and  his  ways.  Let  the  object  of  the 
shepherd  be  to  get  sheep  through  a  gate ;  the  dog  evidently 
perceives  it  at  once,  and  knows  what  to  do,  to  bark  behind 
the  sheep,  to  run  before  them  and  bark,  to  drive  them  U 
the  gate,  and  to  prevent  their  passing  it.  More  remark- 
able still,  and  most  decidedly  an  evidence  of  the  posses- 
sion of  reason,  is  the  fact  that  a  good  shepherd's  Ajig  will 
assist  a  sheep  to  rise  when  it  has  fidlen,  rolled  over  on  its 
back,  and  cannot  get  up  again,  because,  in  consequNice  of 
its  thick  fleece,  it  cannot  get  a  foot  to  the  ground.  This 
often  happens,  especially  on  hill-pastures,  in  the  latter  part 
of  spring  and  beginning  of  summer,  before  the  sheep-shear- 
inz  time,  and  the  shepherd  must  visit  his  flock  aeveni  times 
a  day,  lest  the  sheep  that  have  rolled  over  on  their  backs 
should  die.  But  his  dog  saves  him  much  walking  and 
fatJAue,  scouring  over  the  hill  for  him,  and  as  soon  as  ba 
finds  a  sheep  on  its  hack,  proceeding  to  turn  it  over  with 
his  muzzle,  till  it  gets  its  feet  to  the  ground,  bo  that  it  is 
able  to  rise. 

No  wonder  that  the  sheep-dog  is  a  favorite  of  his  mas- 
ter, and  is  treated  as  a  kind  of  numble  friend.  He  is  not 
turned  into  a  kennel  nor  into  an  outhouse,  when  he  comes 
home  from  his  work ;  his  place  is  at  the  fireside,  where  be 
often  wags  his  tail  and  puts  on  a  very  intelligent  look,  as 
if  be  understood  some  part  of  the  conversation  that  takes 
place.  Certainly  "  Collie  "  knows  well  enough  when  he  is 
spoken  of,  and  dogs  of  some  other  kinds  evidently  do  so 
too.  They  know  when  they  are  alluded  to  in  tenns  of 
praise,  and  when  with  blame ;  in  the  former  case,  giving 
unmistakable  si^s  of  delight;  in  the  latter,  hanging  their 
heads  and  looking  ashamed.  Sir  Waller  Scott  mentions 
this  concerning  a&vorite  dog  that  he  had,  a  noble  hound, 
of  a  very  different  race  from  the  shepherd's  d<^.  But  it 
is  very  observable  in  the  shepherd's  dog.  The  shepherd's 
dog,  or,  at  all  events,  the  cMie  of  the  south  of  Scotland, 
which  I  take  to  be  the  most  refined  and  cultivated  breed 
of  shepherd's  dog,  shows  himself  also  very  sensible  of 
affront,  and  vexed  by  it.  He  has  a  ready  appetite  lor 
oat-cakes ;  oatmeal  in  one  form  or  other,  but  mostly  in  that 
of  porridge,  being  a  chief  part  of  liis  food,  as  it  is  of  his 
master's ;  and  he  will  at  any  time  gl'dly  receive  a  little 
bit  of  oat-coke  i  but  let  anyone  hold  out  to  him  o  v^ 
large  piece,  and  he  evidenUv  thinks  it  a  cruel  jest,  feels 
himself  insulted,  turns  away  nis  head,  and  will  not  look  at 
the  cake,  far  less  accept  it  We  know  of  no  other  kind  of 
dog  that  so  generally  shows  his  &stidiousnBBs.  We  havs 
tried  the  experiment  with  collies,  and  alwajrs  with  one 
result :  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  Bi  very  large 
piece  of  bread.  We  have  tried  it  also  with  other  dt^  of 
various  kinds,  but  almost  always  with  the  opposite  result. 
No  piece  that  was  offered  seemed  too  lai^e  for  any  one 
that  we  ever  tried  —  Newfoundland,  pointer,  terrier —  ex- 
cept in  one  cose,  that  of  a  Skye  terrier,  which  turned  away, 
as  if  aware  of  being  mocked,  if  a  whole  slice  of  breod  was 
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9  Bet  upon  the  floor,  afthougti  very  fond  of  sugar, 
ud  ready  to  beg  loug  for  a  little  bit  of  it. 

It  is  worthy  to  be  obBerved  concerning  iJte  sbepberd's 
dog,  that  no  severity  is  ever  used  io  his  training.  The 
■hepherd  has  no  dog-whip.  A  single  punishment,  such  sb 
tgnmekeeper  often  finds  or  tbioks  it  neceBiary  to  inflict 
on  a  pointer,  would  spoil  a  collie  altogether,  and  make 
Mm  worthless  for  life.  He  would  not  resent  it  by  turaing 
saraguly  on  his  nimler,  but  be  would  at  once  become 
broken-spirited  and  inert.  Words  of  commeodation  or  of 
cenBure  are  all  that  he  needs,  all  that  suits  his  natute. 
The  same  thing  may  be  observed  in  animals  of  some  other 
kiods  —  as  in  the  elephant  and  in  the  finest  breeds  of 
horses.  The  fine  feelings  of  the  iicottish  shepherd's  doe, 
and  his  capability  of  having  his  feelings  deeply  wounded, 
•re  sometimes  very  strikingly  iUastrated.  The  rrand- 
fatber  of  the  present  writer  had  an  excellent  collie,  by 
name  Wattie,  which  was  a  great  favorite,  and  greatly  at- 
tached to  bim  and  to  all  the  family.  When  the  dog  grew 
old  and  feeble,  it  wfis  thought  necessary  to  get  another 
one ;  but  on  the  new  dog's  arrival,  poor  old  Wattie  left  his 
place  at  the  fireside  and  went  out  to  a  green  bank  beside  a 
pond,  where  be  lay  down,  and  no  persuasions  could  induce 
mm  to  return  to  the  house.  He  wagged  his  tail  a  little 
when  kindly  spoken  to,  but  be  continued  to  Ue  in  Che  same 

rt,  and  would  not  rise.  He  refused  ibod,  and  in  two 
,3  he  was  dead.  He  seems  to  have  felt  that  his  dav  was 
over,  that  his  services  were  no  longer  valued,  and  bis  old 
place  DO  longer  his,  and  took  it  all  to  signify  that  his  time 
WIS  come  to  die.  His  death,  however,  seems  dot  to  have 
been  the  result  of  mere  old  age,  but  to  have  been  hastened 
by  his  wounded  feelings. 

We  have  beard,  on  equally  good  authority,  of  another 
dog  which  seemed  to  have  a  sense  of  the  approach  of 
death.  It  was  DOt  a  shepherd's  dog,  but  a  bright  little 
cocker,  which  belonged  to  a  worthy  parish  minister  in 
Kincardineshire,  and  was  his  attendant  in  many  a  walk. 
It  lived  to  old  age,  and  its  merry  gambols  bad  for  some 
time  become  intrequent,  or  altogeuer  ceased,  when  one 
day  it  went  away  from  the  house,  contrary  to  its  usual 
habits,  to  a  plantation  at  a  little  distance,  in  which  it  was 
found,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours,  lying  dead.  The 
creature  seemed  to  have  sought  a  retired  place  In  which  to 
die.    Various  anecdotes  somewhat  resembilug  this  might 


be  uDld  of  V 


I  kinds  of  the  lower  i 


o  that  when  sensible  of  weakness  and  incapacity  for  flight 
or  resistance,  they  might  hide  themselves  from  beasts  of 
pre?. 

Everybody  knows  how  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  pleasantly 
tells  of  the  doga  that  used  to  accompanv  their  masters  Ut 
church,  in  the  pastoral  district  in  which  he  lived  —  how 
they  lay  quiet  and  patient  during  the  whole  service,  till 
the  last  psalm  was  sung,  and  the  minister  and  congregation 
stood  up  for  the  blessing,  when  their  delight  at  the  pros- 
pect ol  immediate  emancipation  could  no  longer  be  re- 
strained, but  expressed  itself  by  joyous  barking.  Often 
have  we  witnessed  such  a  scene,  although  we  never  heard 
a  minister  advise  the  people,  as  Hogg  relates,  to  "  sit  still, 
and  cheat  the  dogs."  Nor  do  we  think  they  could  easily 
be  denuved  in  such  a  mutter.  In  the  pastoral  districts  of 
Scotland,  the  number  of  dogs  present  during  divine  ser- 
vice always  very  much  attracts  the  notice  of  Htraogers. 
Many  shepherds  come  to  church  attended  by  more  than 
one.  It  IS  often  almost  unavoidable  for  them  to  do  so, 
becanse  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  they  must  go  to  the 
hill  and  vbit  their  flocks  in  the  morning ;  and,  if  possible, 
they  arrange  so  as  to  make  part  of  this  inspection  on  the 
va/  to  church,  leaving  to  the  last  that  part  of  the  morn- 


ing's work  which  n 
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slways,  however,  on  this  account  that  the  dogs  are  brought. 
The  shepherd  likes  to  be  always  accompanied  by  bis  dog, 
•ad  the  dog  likes  to  be  with  his  master.  By  frequently 
attending  his  maiiter  to  church,  be  acquires  a  habit  not  to 
be  willingly  r^inquisbed.     He  seems  to  regard  going  to 


church  as  a  privilege.  We  heard  from  the  minist«r  of  one 
of  the  most  strictly  pastoral  parishes  in  Tweeddale  the  fol- 
lowing curious  anecdote.  When  he  entered  on  his  charge, 
being  a  stranger  t«  the  district,  he  was  both  surjirised  and 
annoyed  at  t£e  presence  of  the  numerous  dc^  in  church, 
regarding  it  pretty  much  as  the  husband  of  Jeanie  Deans 
regarded  the  tobacco-pipe  with  which  the  Highland  gen- 
tleman solaced  himself  during  the  service,  and  condemned 
it  from  the  pulpit  as  unseemly,  requesting  the  shepherds 
thenceforth  to  leave  their  dogs  at  home.  The  shepherds, 
perhaps,  wondered  a  little,  but  the  request  was  generally 
complied  with  for  a  time.  However,  there  was  one  splen- 
did collie  that  bood  made  his  appearance  aeain  and  took 
Shis  plai^  on  the  pulpit  stairs,  which  he  nad  long  spe- 
lly  appropriated  to  himself^  lying  very  quietly,  unless 
some  other  dog  ventured  to  set  fiiot  upon  the  stairs,  an 
intrusion  which  he  would  not  permit.  One  day  the  min- 
ister met  the  shepherd,  the  owner  of  the  dog,  accompanied, 
of  course,  by  his  faithful  attendant.  The  shepherd  imme- 
diately referred  apologetically  to  the  subject.  "  Ye  see, 
sir,"  he  said,  "  after  what  ye  said  to  us,  we  tried  to  keep 
the  dogs  at  bame  ;  but  this  ane  was  ower  gle»  [too  sharp] 
for  us.  We  steekit  [shut]  him  in  for  twa  Sabbath-days, 
but  ever  sin'  that,  we  ne'er  see  him  on  the  Sabbath  morn- 
in' ;  he  just  slips  awa  some  way  on  the  Saturday  nicht,  and 
the  next  we  see  o'  him  is  oo  the  pulpit  stairs,  when  we 
come  to  the  kirk."  It  is  very  common,  as  many  of  our 
readers  must  have  observed,  for  dogs  Co  show  that  they 
perceive  a  dilTerence  between  Sundav  and  other  days, 
owing  probably  Co  the  different  family  arrangements  of 
that  day.  Many  a  dog  that  is  accustomed  to  go  out  with 
his  master  when  he  goes  to  walk,  will  jump,  Siek.  about, 
and  bark  very  joyously  on  seeing  him  proceeding  to  put  on 
his  greatcoat  or  hat;  but  on  Sunday  morning  there  is  no 
such  demonstration  of  delight ;  the  dog  evidently  knows 
that  he  is  not  to  go.  But  the  intelligence  displayed  by  the 
shepherd's  dog  in  the  anecdote  just  related,  is  tar  beyond 
all  this,  and  implies  a  power  of  thinking  such  as  we  hardly 
expect  Co  find  in  the  lower  animals,  besides  a  remarkable 
strength  of  will,  for  the  dog  certainly  lost  a  breakfast,  and 

Erobably  also  a  supper,  Co  gratify  his  desire  of  occupying 
is  place  of  honor  on  the  pulpit  stairs. 
We  once  witnessed  an  extraordinary  scene  in  which 
shepherd's  dogs  were  the  actors.  An  Edinburgh  minister 
was  to  preach  a  sermon,  on  a  summer  evening,  in  an  empty 
uoo/-6arn  in  one  of  the  most  lonely  dales  in  the  southern 
highlands  of  Scotland,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  dale, 
mostly  shepherds  and  their  funilies,  were  assembled  to 
hear  him.  The  wool-bom  was  in  the  upper  story  of  a  two- 
storied  building,  and  the  approach  to  it  was  by  an  out- 
side stair  without  a  railing.  The  congregation  consisted 
of  some  forty  or  fifty  people,  but  the  barn  would  have  held 
a  much  greater  number,  and  there  was  a  wide  open  space 
between  the  table  at  which  the  preacher  stood  and  the 
nearest  seat  placed  for  his  hearers.  This  the  dogs  which 
the  shepherds  had  brought  with  them  at  once  appropriated 
to  themselves  as  a  fit  place  for  amusement.  Thev  evi- 
dently did  not  suppose  themselves  to  be  at  church,  and 
felt  under  no  obligation  to  quiet  and  orderly  behavior. 
They  were  in  a  very  frolicsome  humor;  and  at  first  it  seemed 
doubtful  if  divine  service  could  be  proceeded  with,  as  there 
were  from  a  doxen  to  a  score  of  dogs  playing  after  do^ 
fashion  in  the  open  space,  now  worrying  each  other  id 
sport,  now  chasing  each  other  round  and  round,  as  if  they 
were  dancing  a  reel,  with  wonderful  activity.  Occasion- 
ally, they  all  rushed  out  by  the  open  door  and  down-stain, 
but  soon  returned  again  to  resume  their  gyrations  on  the 
barn-floor.  Fortunately,  however,  it  happened,  ere  long, 
that  one  of  them,  in  rushing  out,  touched  an  earthenware 
plate  whiuh  was  set  upon  Uie  landing-place  at  the  lop  of 
the  stair  for  the  collection,  usually  made  in  Scotland  on 
every  occasion  of  public  worship,  and  knocked  it  over  the 
edge.  The  plate  was  broken,  and  the  coppers  scattered  on 
the  ground,  but  the  service  went  on  without  further  inter- 
ruption from  the  dogs.  Immediately  oo  the  smash  and 
jingle  being  heard,  every  dog  disappeared  from  the  barn, 
and  not  one  of  them  showed  face  again  till  the  congregation 
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wu  dbmissed.  Thej  evidently  knew  that  they  had  com- 
mitted a  fanlt;  one  of  them  hod  done  the  miBcbief;  Ibey 
were  all  art  and  part ;  and  taking  blame  to  themBelves 
■ccordiogly,  they  fled  athftoied.  What  communicatioui 
they  had  among  themselves  out  of  doors,  and  whether  or 
not  Bay  cbasiisement  was  inflicted  on  the  ciireless  dog  that 
Dveriurned  the  plate,  we  cannot  tell. 

The  instinct  by  which  the  Bhepherd'a  dcg  Msisto  hit 
master  in  driving  sheep  and  collecting  them  tc^ether,  is 
generally  snppoaed  to  he  peculiar  to  that  kind  of  dog. 
Bnt  a  circumstance  which  once  came  under  our  ohservation 
leads  UB  to  doubt  this.  A  drover  was  eodeavoring  to  get 
&  number  of  sheep  to  go  in  at  the  gate  of  a  Tailvray  station, 
but  they  were  averse  to  it,  and  he  found  much  di£GcuUy, 
having  only  one  dog  to  help  him.  To  general  surprise,  a 
little  terrier,  that  had  probably  never  had  any  part  in  such 
work  before,  ran  up  and  rendered  eflective  assistance, 
doing  almost  as  well  as  if  he  had  been  enploved  in  duties 
connected  with  slieep  all  his  life.  He  seemed  perfectly  to 
comprehend  what  was  wanted,  placed  himself  in  front  of 
the  sheep  that  were  hurrying  past  the  Kate,  barked  to  good 

Ppose,  and  followed  behind  them,  stdl  barking,  when  he 
succeeded  in  turning  them. 
One  of  the  dogs  whose  ways  we  have  watched  with  the 
greatest  interest,  was  a  fine  Newfoundland.  His  name  was 
Calder,  from  the  name  of  a  neighboring  stream.  Ha  was 
a  noble  animal,  very  large,  very  gentle  and  playful,  with 
en  expressive  face,  large  banging  ears,  a  great  quantity  of 
rich  curtine  hair,  and  a  buahy  tail  that  sometimes,  when 
it  was  whisked  incautiously,  brushed  things  off  the  table. 
He  was  a  very  intelligent  dog,  and  evidently  under- 
stood many  things  that  were  said  to  him.  We  are  very 
sore  that  he  knew  the  names  of  many  things,  for  he  went 
to  seek  them  when  he  was  told,  and  brought  the  thing 
named.  He  seemed  to  feel  much  pride  in  carrying  any- 
thing with  which  he  was  intrusted,  and  nothing  gratified 
Mm  more  than  to  be  permitted  to  carry  in  bis  mouth  his 
master's  snufl'-box  ;  although,  if  it  was  presented  to  him 
open,  he  drew  back  from  it  with  signs  of  great  dislike, 
making  grimaces,  and  uttering  little  short  harks.  When 
his  master  happened  to  leave  home  without  hia  snuEf-box, 
be  sometimes  sent  Calder  back  for  it,  and,  as  the  omission 
had  probably  already  been  discovered,  the  purpose  of  the 
dog's  return  was  speedily  understood,  and  the  snufF-box 
intrusted  to  him,  with  which  he  made  all  haste  to  his 
master,  never  failing  to  carry  it  safely.  He  was  sometimes 
permitted  to  carry  a  walking-stick  or  an  umbrella,  which 
evidently  afforded  him  great  delight.  To  carry  an  um- 
brella, especially,  was  an  honor  which  he  seemed  to  appre- 
ciate as  highly  as  any  mace-bearer  or  Uaher  of  the  Black 
or  White  Rod  can  appreciate  -  the  duty  of  his  office.  To 
gratify  him  in  this  particular,  as  it  was  found  that  a  good 
nmbtella  was  not  improved  by  being  carried  in  bis  mouth, 
an  old  one  was  given  him  for  his  own  especial  benefit.  On 
one  occasion,  he  made  the  mistake  of  talcing  the  umbrella 
with  him  when  he  went  for  a  swim  in  a  lake,  along  the 
aide  of  which  the  road  led.  He  happened  to  let  it  go 
whilst  he  was  in  the  water,  and  it  sank  to  the  bottom,  and 
ibal  part  of  the  lake  being  shallow,  bis  swimming  and 
diving  stirred  up  so  much  mud  that  he  could  not  find  it 
i^ain,  and  had  to  be  called  off.  It  was  Interesting  to  see 
bow  shame-faced  he  was  when  he  came  home,  and  the 
Story  of  the  loss  of  the  umbrella  was  told.  He  bore  all 
reproaches  meekly,  but  hung  his  head,  and  let  bis  tail 
droop.  A  week  or  ten  days  afterwards,  however,  be  was 
ordered  to  seek  for  and  bring  (he  umbrella,  which  mission 
he  faithfully  executed,  returning  triumphant  with  the  lost 
■rticle  in  bis  mouth. 

There  was  nothing  in  which  he  more  delighted  than  to 
carry  an  egg.  He  never  broke  one  that  we  knew  of,  and 
never  seemed  to  think  of  an  egg  as  a  thing  to  be  eaten  ; 
but  apparentlv  had  a  notion  that  it  was  something  valuable, 
and  much  to  be  preferred  to  a  stone,  wbidi  be  would  some- 
times pick  up  in  his  gambolling,  and  fiing  out  of  his  mouth 
again  very  carelessly.  Of  an  egg  be  always  took  grriii 
care.  He  knew  where  (be  bens  nests  were,  and  as  some 
of  them  were  easily  accessible  to  bim,  he  occasionally 


visited  them,  and  then  might  be  seen  walking  slowly  and 
prondly,  with  head  aloft,  and  an  egg  in  hU  mouth.  The 
servant  soon  Itiarned  to  know  from  Ms  demeanor  when  he 
had  an  ^g.  If  called  upon  by  them,  he  was  not  always 
willing  to  give  it  up  at  once,  hut  drew  back,  facing  them, 
wagging  his  tail,  and  looking  all  fun  and  delighL  How- 
ever, if  they  let  him  alone,  he  was  satisfied  with  taking  a 
short  promenade,  and  then  came  in  and  deposited  the  e^ 
upon  the  kitchen  floor.  He  was  evidently  quite  aware  tf 
the  danger  of  breaking  it,  laid  it  down  on  the  stone  floor 
with  great  caution,  and  then  seemed  to  take  no  further 
interest  in  it,  but  was  quite  willing  Uiat  any  one  sbonld 
take  it  away.  We  could  give  many  instances  of  his  powers 
of  reflection. 

Jo  a  little  volume,  entitled  "  Little  Fan,  or  the  Story  i^ 
a  Pet  Dog,"  we  are  told  of  this  gentle  and  interesting 
animal  that  it  is  susceptible  of  fueling  regret  for  miscon- 
duct, and  of  improving  its  behavior.  Fan,  as  ia  related, 
became  acquainted  with  a  rouj^h.  but,  oD  the  whole,  good- 
natured  dog  in  the  neighborhood,  named  Bill,  One  day, 
in  their  rambles.  Bill  very  heedlessly  led  Fan  into  a  drain, 
in  which  she  got  herself  terribly  dirtied,  and  received  a 
scolding  in  consequence.  So  distresced  was  sbe  at  the 
reproof,  which  she  knew  was  well  merited,  that  she  relin- 
quished all  acquaintanceship  with  Bill.  When  be  tried  to 
walk  by  her  side,  as  farmerlv,  sbe  would  Instantly  cross 
over  to  the  other  side  of  the  road;  and  every  time  be 
attempted  it,  she  repulsed  him  in  the  same  way  as  much  U 
to  say,  "  No,  Bill  ;  you  led  me  into  that  scrape ;  you  it 
was  made  me  so  naughty  to  my  dear,  kind  mistresses,  and 
I  don't  like  you  for  it. " 

Uost  of  the  lacta  and  anecdotes  related  in  this  paper 
seem  to  us  to  be  perfectly  irreconcilable  with  tbe  notion 
that  dogs  and  all  tbe  lower  animals  are  guided  by  instinct 
alone;  they  plainly  imply  intelligence,  and  tome  degree 
of  the  power  of  thinking  or  reasoning.  Every  one  who 
has  observed  the  lower  animals  with  any  degree  of  atten- 
tion, must  have  pcrceiveil  a  great  diflerence  in  respect  of 
intelligence  l>etween  one  individual  and  another  of  the 
same  kind,  as  well  as  in  temper  and  general  character. 
'This  is  particularly  the  case  in  dogs,  Mr.  Dartvin  is  cer- 
tainly right  in  ascribing  also  to  them  and  to  others  of  tbe 
lower  animals  various  modes  of  expressing  their  emotions. 
We  cannot,  however,  from  our  own  observation,  confirm 
his  statement,  that  "a  pleasurable  and  excited  state  of 
mind  is  exhibited  by  some  dogs  by  grinning,"  The  neii^ 
est  approach  to  it  we  have  ever  seen  was  in  the  Newfound- 
land dog  just  mentioned,  and  it  was  chiefly  notable  when 
an  open  snufi'-boK  was  presented  to  him,  Ihere  were  then 
certainly  "  the  alight  eversion  of  the  lips,  the  grin,  and  tbe 
sniff,"  which  Sir  Charles  Bell  remarked  long  ajfO ;  but, 
although  the  dog  was  in  a  playful  mood,  it  was  dijiicult  to 
make  sure  that  they  were  to  be  ascribed  to  a  sense  of 
amusement,  or  partook  at  all  of  the  nature  of  laughter  ;  it 
was  more  easy,  we  think,  to  ascribe  them  to  an  appre- 
hension of  the  puK.-ibIc  pungent  efiect  of  the  snulT.  With 
all  our  high  opinion  of  dogs,  we  cannot  just  say  that  they 
are  entitled  to  be  called  laughing  animals  I 


THE    FABLE  OF  THE  BEES. 


Ik  speaking  of  Shallesbury,  in  a  retMint  number  fi 
Frater'a  Magadne,  I  remarked  that  his  most  complete 
antithesis  was  Bernard  de  Mandeville,  author  of  the 
"  Fable  of  the  Bees."  Between  tbem  the  two  writers  give 
a  very  fair  summary  of  tbe  ethical  tendencies  of  the  eigh- 
teenlh  century  freethinkers  in  England.  They  are  treated 
ai  joint  opponents  of  orthodoxy  in  several  controversial 
writings  of  the  tinio«,  as,  for  example,  in  Berkeley's 
"  Minute  Philosopher,"  in  a  very  able  eway  on  the  "  Char- 
acteristics "  by  John  Brown,  better  known  as  the  author 
.■  .L .  „  ,>_.!  — ..  !■  — J  ;^  .u.. vphouB  mass  of  disserts- 
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IHrine  Leestion  of  Mosee."  Their  theoriet  are  the  Scylls 
■ad  Chjo-ybdia  between  vhicb  il  whb  a  delicate  matter  to 
iteer  a  Btrsight  course.  Agreeing  in  refuting  the  teaching 
of  diviaei,  they  are  at  the  opposite  polea  of  speculation  ia 
all  elie ;  and  it  vrai  some  consolation  to  the  orthodox'that 
two  riuch  enemiel  of  the  faith  might  be,  more  or  le«s,  troBted 
to  ueatralizB  each  other.  Their  relation!  to  each  other 
and  to  their  common  enemies  illuEtrale  Bome  of  the  prob- 
lemi  whicih  were  then  agitating  men's  miods.  The  S^ta- 
tion  has  not  quite  eubsided. 

HsniJeville  published  the  "  Fable  of  the  Bees  "  in  1714, 
tbree  fears  after  the  appearance  of  the  "  Charact«ri«ticB." 
It  opens  with  a  doggerel  poem,  setting  forth  that  a  hive  of 
bees,  once  thriving  and  vicious,  lost  its  prosperity  together 
with  its  vice  on  a  sudden  reformation.  A  line  or  two  from 
6»  conclusion  gives  the  pith  of  the  doctrine :  — 

Then  leave  complaints :  fools  only  strive 
To  make  a  j^eat  an  honest  bive  ; 
To  enjoy  tbe  world's  conTeniencei, 
Be  famen  in  war,  yet  live  ia  ease  ; 
Widionl  great  vices,  ia  a  vain 
Utopia,  seated  in  the  brain, 

A  comment  follows  exponudiDg  this  cynical  theory  in 
detail.  In  subsertnent  eaitions,  tot  the  "  Fable  "  enjoyed 
a  wide  popularity  for  many  years,  were  added  various 
explanations  and  defences  of  the  doctrine,  la  1723  the 
book  was  presented  as  a  nuisance  by  the  Grand  Jury  of 
Middlesex.  Observing,  says  that  respectable  body,  with 
the  "  greatest  sorrow  and  concern,"  the  many  books  pub- 
lished almost  every  week  by  impious  and  licentious  writers, 
whose  "  principles  have  a  direct  tendency  to  the  subversion 
of  all  religion  and  civil  government,  our  duty  to  the 
Almighty,  our  love  to  onr  country,  and  regard  to  our 
oaths,  oblige  us  to  present "  the  publisher  of  the  "  Fable  of 
the  Bee*,"  and  thereby,  as  it  would  ^pear,  to  ^ve  him  a 
nseful  advertisement. 

No  barm  followed  to  Mandeville  in  person.  His  reputa- 
tion, however,  was  gibbeted  in  all  the  respectable  writings 
of  the  day;  his  name  became  a  by-word,  and  his  book  was 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  pothouse  edition  of  the  arch-enemy 
Hobbes.  Tbe  ind^ation  was  not  unnatural.  Mandeville 
is  said  to  }ia.ve  been  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  coSee- 
hoosei  and  amusing  bis  patrons  by  ribald  conversation. 
The  book  smells  of  it^  author's  haunts.  He  is  a  cynical 
and  prurient  writer,  who  shrinks  from  no  jest,  however 
•carrilous,  and  from  no  paradox,  however  grotesque,  cal- 
culated to  serve  the  object  —  which  he  avows  in  his  pref' 
ace  to  be  bla  sole  object  —  of  amusing  his  readers;  readers, 
it  may  be  added,  far  from  scrupulous  in  their  tastes.  And 
yet,  with  all  Mandeville's  brutality,  there  runs  through  his 
pages  a  vein  of  shrewd  sense  which  gives  a  certain  pun- 
eency  to  bis  rough  assaults  on  the  decent  theories  of  life. 
Nay,  there  are  many  remarks  indicative  of  some  genuine 

Cbllosophical  acuteness.  A  hearty  contempt  for  the  hum- 
Dgs  of  tbis  world,  and  a  resolution  not  to  be  blinded  by 
its  professions,  are  not  in  themselves  bad  things.  When, 
indeed,  a  man  includes  amongst  the  humbugs  everything 
which  passes  with  others  lor  virtue  and  purity,  his  teach- 
ing is  repulsive;  though,  even  in  such  a  cose,  we  may  half 
forgive  a  writer  like  Swill,  whose  bitterness  proves  that  he 
has  not  parted  from  his  illusions  without  a  cruel  pang. 
Uaodeville  shares  Swift's  contempt  for  the  human  race, 
but  his  contempt,  instead  of  urging  him  to  Ibe  confines  of 
nudness,  finds  easy  vent  in  a  horselaugh.  He  despises 
himself  as  well  as  his  neighbors,  and  is  content  lo  be 
despicable.  He  is  a  scoffer,  not  a  misanthrope.  You  are 
alt  Yahoos,  he  seems  to  say,  and  I  am  a  Yaboo ;  and  so  — 
let  us  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry. 

Uandeville's  view  of  the  world  is  thug  the  reverse  of  tbe 
superfiQe  philosophy  of  Shaftesbury.  For  the  digni&ed  be 
lalMtituteE  tbe  bestial  theory  of  human  nature ;  and  in 
perfect  consistency  he  speaks  with  bitter  ridicule  of  bis 
wponent.  "  Two  systems,"  he  says,  "  cannot  bemoreoppo- 
tue  than  his  lordship's  and  mine."  "  The  hunting  alter 
this  puichrum  et  honeslum,"  which  with  Lord  Sbaltesbury 
diotild  be  the  sole  abject  of  human  life, "  is  not  much  better 


than  a  wild-goose  chase; "  and  if  we  come  to  facts  "  there 
is  not  a  quarter  of  the  wisdom,  solid  knowledge,  and  intrin- 
sic worth  in  the  world  that  men  talk  of  and  compliment 
one  another  with;  and  of  virtue  and  religion  there  is  not 
an  hundredth  part  in  reality  of  what  there  ia  in  appear- 
ance." The  frankness  with  which  this  opinion  is  uttered, 
is  rarer  than  the  opinion  itself.  Mandeville  is  but  a  coarse 
and  crude  interpreter  of  a  doctrine  which  is  not  likely  to  . 
disappear  for  want  of  disciples.  He  prides  himself  on 
being  a  shrewd  man  of  the  world,  whose  experience  has 
amply  demonstrated  the  fblly  of  statesmen  and  tbe  hypoc- 
risy of  churchmen,  and  from  whom  all  that  beautiful  var- 
nish of  flimsy  philosophy  with  which  we  deceive  each  other 
is  unable  to  cover  the  vileness  of  the  underlying  materials. 
He  will  not  be  beguiled  from  looking  at  the  seamy  side  of 
things,  Man,  as  theologians  tell  us,  is  corrupt;  nay,  it 
would  be  difficult  for  them  to  exaggerate  his  corruption; 
hut  the  heaven  which  they  throw  in  by  way  of  consolation 
it  tacitly  understood  to  be  a  mere  delusion,  and  the  super- 
natural guidance  to  which  they  bid  us  trust,  an  ingenious 
device  for  enforcing  their  own  authority.  Tell  your  fine 
Btoriea,  he  says  in  effect,  to  school-girls  or  to  devotees ; 
don't  ti7  to  pass  them  off  upon  me,  who  have  seen  men 
and  cities,  and  not  taken  my  notions  from  books  or  ser- 
mons. There  is  a  part  of  our  nature  which  is  always 
flattered  by  the  bold  assertion  that  our  idols  are  made  of 
dirt ;  and  Mandeville  was  a  sagacious  sycophant  of  those 
baser  instincts. 


upir 

vate  vices,  public  benefits.  The  fallacy  which  lies  at  the 
base  of  his  economical  sophistries  is,  one  might  suppose, 
sufficiently  transparent ;  and  yet  it  not  only  puzsled  the 
ablest  thinkers  of  the  day,  but  enjoys  a  permanent  popu- 
larity. In  slightly  altered  forms  it  Is  constantly  reappear- 
ing, and  repeated  confutation  never  seems  to  kill  it  at  the 
root.  The  doctrine  is,  in  general  terms,  that  consumption 
instead  of  saving  is  beneficial  to  laborers.  Mandeville  ex- 
hausts his  ingenuity  in  exhibiting  it  in  the  most  extrava- 
gant shapes.  "  It  IS,"  he  declares,  "  the  sensual  courtier 
that  sets  no  limits  to  his  luxury ;  ^e  fickle  strumpet  that 
invents  new  fashions  every  week  ;  tbe  hauzhty  duchess 
that  in  equipage,  entertainments,  and  all  her  behavior 
would  imitate  a  princess ;  the  profuse  rake  and  lavish 
heir,  that  scatter  about  their  money  without  wit  or  judg- 


it  away  the  next  day  ;  the  ci  ,    , 

that  squeezed  an  immense  treasure  from  the  tears  of 
widows  and  orphans,  and  left  the  prodigals  the  money  to 
spend;  it  ia  these  that  are  the  proper  foodof  tbe  full-grown 
Leviathan ; "  we  require  them  in  order  to  set  all  varieties 
of  labor  to  work,  and  "  to  procure  an  honest  livelihood  to 
the  vast  numbers  of  working  poor  that  are  required  to 
make  a  laive  society."  The  doctrine,  however  extrava- 
i^tly  stateo,  is  only  a  logical  development  of  that  which 
IS  put  forwanl  whenever  a  body  of  laWers  is  thrown  ont 
of  work  by  a  change  of  fasbiou.  Nobody  would  now  com- 
mend actual  vice,  but  we  have  quite  recently  seen  a  defence 
of  luxury  on  tbe  ground  that  it  employs  labor.  The  "  sen- 
sual courtier  "  indeed  is  not  excused,  but  tbe  rich  noble 
who  lives  in  superduous  state  is  exhorted  to  lay  to  his  soul 
the  flattering  unction  that  he  is  providing  employment  lor 
the  tradesmen  who  supply  his  wants.  Political  economists 
have  shown  the  fallacy  of  such  arguments ;  but  their  refut»- 
tion  is  constantly  regarded  as  a  gratuitons  paradox. 

Tbe  sophistry  is  indeed  forced  to  conceal  itself  more 
carefully  at  the  present  da^  ;  for  Mandeville  delights  in 
following  it  with  perverse  ingenuity  to  its  furthest  conse- 
quences. He  pronounces  the  Keformation  to  have  been 
scarcely  more  eSicacioos  in  promoting  tbe  national  pros- 
perity than  "  the  silly  and  capricious  invention  of  hooped 
and  quilteil  petticoats.  "  Religion,"  be  adds, "  is  one  thing 
and  trade  is  another.  He  that  gives  moot  trouble  to  thou- 
sands of  his  neighbors  and  invents  the  most  operose  man- 
ufactures is,  right  or  wrong,  the  greatest  friend  to  society." 
Nay,  he  manages  to  cap  these  extravagances  by  arguing 
<d  capital  may  be  useful.    ''  Hie 
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Fire  of  London  was  b  great  calamity,  bnt  if  the  carpentera. 
bricklayen,  smiths,"  and  others  set  at  work,  " 


ftgainit  thoae  who  lost  by  the  fire,  the 
would  equal  if  not  exceed  the  complaint)  "  '" 
doses,  it  may  be  said,  are  usefiil  at  most 


fire,  the  rejoicings 
its."     FoolisD  para- 


tra«)^ant  statement  of  a  foolish  theory  nay  help  to  brinfi 
abont  its  collapse.  And  yet  the  writer  who  expounded 
anch  glaring  abaurdities  was  capable  of  occasionally  at- 
tacking a  commercial  fallacy  with  great  succeas,  and  of  an- 
ticipating the  views  of  later  and  more  eminent  authoritiea. 
Thna,  for  example,  though  he  cannot  shake  himself  free 
from  the  superatition  that  the  importa  of  a  nation  should 
not  be  allowed  Co  exceed  the  exports,  he  attacks  certiun 
onrrent  theories  upon  the  subject  by  argumentB  which  only 
require  further  extenition  lo  lead  to  a  aouod  conclusion ; 
and  he  illustrates  the  advantages  of  division  of  labor,  not 
indeed,  with  the  felicity  of  Adam  Smith,  but  in  sncb  a 
way  an  to  show  an  apprefaenaion  of  the  principle  at  least 
equally  clear.  Mnndeville,  in  fact,  is  not  a  mere' dealer  in 
■bsurdities.  He  baa  overlaid  a  very  aound  and  sober  the- 
ris  with  paradoxes  in  which  probably  heonlyhalf  believed. 
When  formally  defending  himself,  he  can  represent  hia  ar- 
guments as  purely  ironical.  He  confesses,  in  a  vindication 
against  tlie  Grand  Jury,  that  he  haa  stated  in  plain  terms 
"  that  what  we  call  evil  in  this  world,  moral  as  well  as  nat- 
ural, is  the  grand  principle  that  makes  ua  sociable  crea- 
tnres;  the  solid  basis,  the  life  and  support  of  all  trades  and 
employments  without  exception  ;  that  there  we  most  look 
fbr  the  true  origin  of  all  arts  and  sciences ;  and  that  the 
moment  evil  ceases,  the  society  must  be  apoiled  if  not  to- 
tally dissolved."  The  phraae,  he  admits,  has  an  awkward 
■oand;  but  had  he  been  writing  for  persona  unable  to  read 
between  the  lines,  he  would  have  explained  in  good  set 
terms  (hat  his  only  meaning  was  that  "  every  want  was  an 
evil ;  that  on  the  multiplicity  of  those  wants  depended  all 
those  mutual  services  which  individual  members  of  society 
pay  to  each  other.  And  (hat  consequently  the  greater  vari- 
ed there  was  of  wants,  the  larger  number  of  individuals 
might  find  their  private  interest  in  laboring  for  the  good  of 
Others,  and  united  together  compose  one  body."  The 
streets  of  London,  according  to  his  own  illustration,  will 
grow  dirtier  aa  long  as  trade  increases  ;  and  to  make  his 


conseqnence  of  the  wealth.  The  fallacy,  indeed,  is 
deeply  embedded  in  his  argument  to  be  discarded  in  this 
summary  fiuh ion.  The  doctrine  that  tbe  heir  who  scatters, 
and  not  the  miser  who  accumulates  savings,  really  sets 
labor  at  work,  was  so  much  in  harmony  with  the  ideas  of 
that  age,  that  even  Berkeley's  acuteness  could  surest  no 
better  answer  than  the  statement  that  an  honest  man  gen- 
erally consumes  more  than  a  knave.  There  is,  however,  a 
core  of  truth  in  the  sophistry.  Large  expenditure  is  an 
evil  so  far  as  it  indicates  that  consumption  is  outrunning 
accumulation ;  it  may  be  called  a  good  sign  so  far  as  it  in- 
dicates that  large  accumulations  render  large  consumption 
poaaible.  Mandeville,  confusing  the  two  cases,  attacks  in 
the  same  breath  the  frugal  Dutchman  who  saves  in  order 
to  supply  future  wanta,  and  the  savage  who,  conauming 
little,  yet  consumes  all  tliat  he  produces,  and  produces 
little,  because  be  has  no  tastes  and  feels  no  wants.  As 
against  the  savage,  his  remarks  are  correct  enough.  The 
growth  of  new  desires  is  clearly  an  essential  condition  to- 
wards the  improvement  of  society,  and  every  new  desire 
brings  new  evils  in  iU  train.  Indeed,  there  ia  only  too 
much  to  be  said  for  the  theory,  when  thus  stripped  of  its 
paradoxical  dress.  The  streets  of  London,  to  say  nothing 
of  tbe  streets  of  New  York,  grow  most  undeniably  dirty  as 
&  fiiUer  stream  of  commerce  nows  through  them,  and  leaves 
behind  its  questionable  deposits.  An  increased  cultiva- 
tion of  wheat  is  also  unpleasantly  favorable  to  the  growth 
of  tares ;  and  it  is  in  vain  that  our  economical  optimists 
repudiate  all  responsibility  for  the  evils  which  inevitably 
accompany  the  blessings  thoy  promise.  If,  however,  Mnn- 
deville had  confined  himself  to  this  modest  assertion,  he 
would  have  fallen  into  the  ordinary  jog-trot  of  the  moral- 
iHs  who  denounce  an  excessive  passion  for  wealth.    It  was 


ileasanter  and  more  exciting  to  give  a  different  turn  to  his 
octrine.  To  make  an  omelette  you  must  break  eggs; 
don't  deny  in  words  what  you  preach  by  practice  i  adout 
frankly  that  the  gain  is  worth  the  mischief;  and  it  is  but  a 
step 'farther  to  say  that  the  mischief  is  the  cause  of  the 

The  moral  side  of  this  edifying  doctrine  involves  a  sim- 
ilar ambiguity.  Mandeville  may  be  described  as  accept- 
ing the  alternative  forced  upon  ns  by  ascetic  moralists. 
WorldlinesB,  they  say,  is  vice;  let  ua  therefore  abandon 
the  world.  We  won't  and  can't  abandon  the  world,  replies 
Mandeville ;  let  ns  be  vicious,  and  be  candidly  viciooi. 
Accept  in  all  sincerity  the  doctrine  of  contempt  for  wealth, 
with  tbe  fundamental  theorem  on  which  it  reposes,  that 
the  natural  passions  are  bad ;  and  we  should  be  virtu- 
ous and  barbarous.  Accumulation  of  wealth,  as  the  later 
economists  tell  us,  is  the  natural  base  of  all  the  virtues  of 
civilization,  and  the  industrial  view  of  morality  is  there- 
fore opposed  fundamentally  to  tbe  views  of  certain  ortho- 
dox preachers.  Mandeville's  paradox  is  produced  by  ad- 
mitting with  the  divines  that  the  pursuit  of  wealth  ia  radi- 
cally vicious,  and  by  aiding  with  tbe  economists  that  it 
is  essential  to  civilization.  Luxury,  according  to  his  defi- 
nition, should  in  strictness  include  everything  that  is  not 
essential  to  the  existence  of  a  naked  savage.  Hence  the 
highest  conceivable  type  of  virtue  should  oe  found  in  re- 
ligious houses,  whose  inmates  have  bound  themselves  br 
rigid  vows  of  chastity  and  poverty  to  trample  the  Beu 
under  foot;  or  rather  it  would  be  fonnd  there  if  monks 
and  nuns  did  not  cover  the  vilest  sensuality  under  a  mask 
of  hypocrisy,  an  opinion  which  has  been  confirmed  by 
the  evidence  of  "  many  persons  df  eminence  and  learning. 
He  would  subscribe  to  Dr.  Newman's  opinion  that  in  tbe 


humble  monk  and  the  hob 
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I  be  found  the  only 


true  Christians  alter  the  bcripture  pattern,  if  he  could  be- 
lieve that  holiness  and  humility  were  ever  more  than 
shams.  Now  the  ideal  of  a  Trappiat  monk  is  plainly  in- 
compatible with  the  development  of  an  industrious  com- 
munity. 

From  the  same  theory  follows  logically  the  denial  of  the 
name  of  virtue  to  every  practice  which  is  prompted  by 
natural  instinct.  Thus,  for  example,  the  force  of  maternal 
love  appears  to  the  ordinary  moraliat  to  be  one  of  the  molt 
beautiful  of  human  instincts.  Mandeville,  with  perverse 
ingenuity,  twists  it  into  a  proof  that  all  virtue  ia  factitious. 
You  cry  out,  he  says,  with  horror  at  the  woman  wbo  com- 
mits infanticide.  But  the  same  woman  who  murders  her 
illegitirnate  child  may  show  the  utmost  tenderness  to  her 
lawful  oiTspring.  As  a  murderess  and  as  a  good  mother  she 
ia  equally  actuated  by  the  tell-love  whicn  is  really  the 
spring  of  all  our  actions.  The  murder  ia  produced  by  s 
sense  of  shame;  destroy  the  shame,  and  you  suppress  the 
crime ;  the  most  dissolute  women  are  scarcely  ever  guilty 
of  this  sin,  A  mother's  love  is  produced  not  by  any  Ibree 
of  principle,  but  by  the  operation  of  natural  instincts.  The 
"  vilest  women  have  exerted  themselves  on  this  head  as 
violently  as  the  best."  Now  "  there  is  no  merit  in  pleas- 
ing ourselves,"  and  indeed  an  excessive  love  for  children  it 
often  their  ruin,  which  shows  that  it  is  prompted  by  a  de- 
sire for  our  own  welfare  and  not  for  the  happiness  of  oar 
diildren.  Imagine  yourself,  he  suggests,  to  be  locked  np 
in  a  room  looking  upon  a  yard  through  a  grated  window; 
suppose  that  you  saw  in  it  a  pretty  child  of  two  or  three 
years  at  play ;  and  that  a  "  nasty  over-grown  sow  "  came 
in  and  frightened  the  poor  child  out  of  its  wits.  Vou  would 
do  all  you  could  to  frighten,  it  away.  But  if  the  overgrown 
sow,  being  in  a  famished  condition,  were  to  proceed  to  tear 
the  helpless  infant  to  pieces,  whilst  you  looked  on  without 
the  power  to  interfere,  none  of  the  passions  vaunted  by 
moralists  would  equal  your  sensations  of  pity  and  indigna- 
tion. What  is  the  inference  V  That  there  would  be  no 
need  of  virtue  or  peK-denial  to  be  moved  at  such  a  scene, 
and  that  not  only  a  humane  man,  but  a  highwayman,  a 
housebreaker,  or  a  murderer  would  feel  the  same.  This 
pity,  therefore,  is  a  mere  counterfeit  of  charity.  It  comes 
in  through  the  eye  or  ear  ;  and  if  we  read  of  three  or  four 
hundred  men  being  killed  or  drowned  at  a  distance,  we  are 
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not  reaJIy  more  moved  than  at  a  trag^: 
tall  01  to  grieve  equallv  for  the  aunerii  ^ 
aad  for  tbofle  which  ne  do  not  tee ;  bat  the  Tcfaemeot  emo- 
UoD  of  pity  is  only  caused  by  the  painful  objectB  which  im- 
mediately assail  our  tenBea.  It  b  the  riBin^  of  the  gorge 
at  BD  oSeoBive  sight,  not  a  (leep-seated  tatellectual  motive. 
Id  the  aame  spirit,  he  argnes  with  offenaive  coaneneaa  that 
modesty  b  merely  a  aham.  *'  Virtue'  bida  us  subdue,  but 
good  breedins  only  requirea  that  we  should  conceal  our 
appetites."  Good  breeding  iuTolvea  no  self-denial ;  but 
only  teaches  us  to  gratify  our  sensuality  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country  ;  and  a  man  may  wallow  in  alt  kinds 
of  indulgence  and  be  iiure  that  he  will  have  "  all  the 
women  and  nine  tenths  of  the  men  on  hia  aide." 

Once  more,  theologians  condemn  the  military  as  well  as 
the  industrial  paaaions ;  and  here,  too,  they  are  merely 
Gorering  over  our  brutal  natural  passions  with  a  flimsy  veil, 
and  affecting  to  condemn  what  everybody  knows  to  be  es- 
sential to  the  welfare  of  society.  Duelling,  for  example,  is 
forbidden  by  law,  and  ia  yet  essential  to  that  code  of 
honor  without  which  there  would  be  no  living  in  a  large 
society.  Why  should  a  nation  grudge  to  see  some  half 
dozen  men  sacrificed  in  a  year  "  to  obtain  so  valuable  a 
blessing  as  the  politeness  of  manners,  the  pleasure  of  con- 
veraation,  and  tLe  happiness  of  company  in  general,"  whilst 
it  exposes  thousands  of  lives  for  an  end  which  may  often 
do  no  good  at  all  T  Religion  bids  you  leave  revenge  to 
God ;  honor  bids  you  reserve  it  scrupulously  for  yourself; 
religion  forbids  and  honor  commands  murder ;  religion 
orders  you  to  torn  the  other  cheek,  honor  to  quarrel  for  a 
trifle  1  "  religion  is  built  on  humility,  honor  on  pride ;  how 
to  reconcile  them  must  be  left  to  wiser  heads  than  mine." 
He  areument  la  pointed  by  an  elaborate  portrait,  which 
curiously  recalls  Richardson's  ideal  hero.  He  describes 
Sir  Charlea  Grandison  by  anticipation.  He  sets  before  us 
a  fine  gentleman  of  the  highest  type,  lavish  in  bis  expendi- 
ture, but  always  guided  by  Che  moat  exquisite  taste  i  cheer- 
ful and  cordial  in  his  demeanor ;  and  yet  never  omitting 
doe  courtesy  to  the  meanest  of  hia  guests ;  solid  as  well  as 
amusing  in  his  conversation,  and  never  using  an  indecent 
or  a  profane  word  ;  carefnl  in  his  religious  observances, 
charitable  to  the  poor,  a  father  to  bis  tenants,  a  liberal  but 
strictly  just  master  to  his  servants,  and  in  that  capacity  re- 
markable for  this  special  touch  of  good  sense,  that  he  never 
allows  them  to  accept  gratuities  from  bis  visitors  on  any 
pretence.  What,  then,  la  to  be  said  against  this  pattern 
of  all  the  virtues  of  a  gentleman  ?  Uandevitle  replies  by 
pntting  the  same  dilemma  which  so  terribly  puziled 
KchardsoD.  SuppiOM  our  spotless  hero  to  receive  an  in- 
inlt  from  aomebodv  of  equal  position  but  of  lees  self-com- 
maod.  What  will  he  do?  Obey  the  laws  of  God,  and 
submit ;  or  the  laws  of  honor,  which  have  at  most  the  force 
of  an  oral  tradition  ?  Richardson  evades  the  problem  by 
endowing  his  hero  with  a  skill  of  fence  eoually  remarkable 
with  his  other  superlative  excellences.    Mandeville  equally 
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13  that  his  Grandison  will  fight,  and  allows  r 
non  oi'  this  rather  naif  variety.  The  hero'a  condu 
plies  a  crucial  experiment,  snowinK  what  is  the  ultimat 


bell.  In  other  words,  pride  is  the  dominant  principle  of 
his  nature.  It  is  the  Protean  passion  which  reuly  accounts 
tot  the  whole  system  of  behavior  which  we  have  so  much 
admired^  Christianity  and  honor  lay  down  two  different 
eodes.  Where  they  conflict,  all  gentlemen  unhesitatingly 
obey  the  code  of  honor.  If  to  covet  honor,  as  Shakespeare 
puts  it,  be  a  sin,  then  clearly  the  men  of  honor  are  the  most 
offending  souls  alive.  We  are  like  Catholics  in  a  Protes- 
tant country,  who  cannot  be  trusted  because  they  pay  alle- 
nance  to  another  than  their  lawful  sovereign.  Hide  it 
uom  ourselves  as  we  may,  the  master  whom  we  really 
obey  is  not  God,  but  public  opinion.  This  theory  of  Uan- 
deville's  perhaps  suggested  some  of  Pope's  keenest  satire. 
It  u  a  ^stematic  statement  of  the  poet's  pet  doctrine  of 
the  Ruhng  Passion. 


The  fool  cODSisEenl,  and  the  fWlse  sincere ; 
Priests,  princes,  women  no  diKsemblera  here; 
This  clue  once  found  unravda  all  the  rest, 
The  prospect  clears,  and  Wharton  stands  eonfest. 

The  same  theory,  according  to  Mandeville,  will  includs 
not  only  Wharton  and  MarTborou^h,  and  Chartres  and 
Bolingbroke,  but  Berkeley  and  Addison  (the  "parson  in  It 
tie-wig,"  as  Mandeville  called  him),  and  all  the  saints  and 
moralists,  as  well  as  the  sinners  and  blasphemers  of  the 
age.  The  love  of  honor  is  our  one  principle,  and  love  of 
honor  is  merely  a  decent  periphrasis  for  a  desire  to  gratify 
our  vanity.  The  gentleman  values  himaelC  on  hie  fidelity 
to  his  word.  "  The  rake  and  scoundrel  brag  of  their  viceik 
and  boast  of  their  impudence."  In  both  the  fiindamental 
principle  Is  the  same. 

The  argument  is,  in  one  sense,  a  mere  juggle.  The  arti- 
fice is  transparent.  Pride  is  a  dysloEistic  epithet  eiven  to 
a  natural  passion,  which  may  be  gooa  or  bad.  Call  it  self- 
reapect,  and  the  paradox  vanishes.  To  desire  the  sym- 
pathy and  praise  of  our  fellow-creatures  is  not  a  bod 
motive,  tbongh  it  may  accidentally  come  into  collision  with 
virtuous  desires.  To  say  that  the  vilest  have  natural  af- 
fections is  not  to  prove  that  the  natural  affections  are  ft 
sham,  but  that  there  is  virtue  even  in  the  most  abandoned. 
Beneath  the  paradoxical  outside,  however,  there  lies  ft 
rough  protest  asainst  the  old  theolooical  dogmas.  Human 
nature  rises  against  the  theory  whicn  pronounces  it  to  be 
hopelessly  corrupt,  and  which,  by  a  lexical  consequence, 
proceeds  to  eatimate  all  virtue  by  the  degree  In  which 
natural  instincts  ore  suppressed.  Mandeville  may  be  intep- 
preted  as  refusing  to  accept  the  monastic  ideal  of  virtue ; 
though  his  refuaaT  certainly  takes  an  awkward  form.  Your 
theologians,  he  saya,  have  endeavored  te  cramp  men's 
intellecta  and  to  eradicate  their  passions.  Possibly  yoa 
may  have  fitted  them  for  another  world,  but  you  have 
certainly  incapacitated  them  for  this.  You  exiled  the  maa- 
culine  virtues  from  the  sickly  and  attenuated  forms  ot 
Catholic  saints  and  hermits ;  but  secular  life  cannot  be 
carried  on  without  them.  The  code  of  honor  expresses  an 
attempt  of  the  native  vigor  ofthe  race  to  break  the  fecien 
with  which  priests  would  shackle  it.  Our  spiritual  physi- 
cians, as  Mandeville  understood  them,  proposed  \a  bleed 
us,  like  BO  many  Sangrados,  till  we  were  fitted  for  a  diet  of 
herbs  and  water ;  and  to  justify  the  operation,  they  assured 
us  that  our  blood  was  vitiated  and  corrupt.  Mandeville 
says  that  if  we  would  enjoy  robust  health  we  cannot  afford 
to  lose  a  drop  of  blood  ;  but  instead  of  inferring  that  the 
blood  is  not  corrupt,  he  infers  that  corruption  u  good. 
Brand  all  enjoyment  aa  vice,  and  the  natural  effect  of  es- 
tablishing on  indelible  association  will  be  an  avowed  justi- 
fication of  vicious  enjoyment.  Uandevilles  are  the  inevi- 
table antitheais  to  an  overstrained  asceticism  ;  and  we  may 
so  far  sympathize  to  some  extent  with  bis  refusal  to  be 
mutilated  to  suit  the  fancies  of  priests. 

Mandeville, however,  goes  &rther.  Wilfully,  ordeceived 
by  his  own  selfishness,  he  declares  that  this  code  of  honor, 
and  indeed  that  morality  generally,  is  a  mere  sham.  He 
opens  the  commentary  on  nis  verses  by  a  singular  history 
of  the  process  by  which  virtue  first  made  its  appearance  ia 
the  world.  Certain  mysterious  "lawgivers  — persona 
who  appear  in  all  the  thiological  speculations  of  the  time 
—  resolved  for  their  own  base  purposes  to  invent  virtue. 
These  people  "  thoroughly  examined  all  the  atrength  and 
frailties  of^our  nature,  and  observing  that  none  were  either 
so  savage  as  not  to  be  charmed  with  praise,  or  so  despicable 
aa  patiently  to  bear  contempt,  juatly  concluded  that  flattery 
must  be  the  most  powerful  arsument  that  could  tie  used  to 
exalt  human  creatures."  They  extolled  our  superiority 
over  the  other  animals,  and  assured  us  that  we  were 
capable  of  the  most  noble  achievements  ;  and  "  having  by 
thia  artful  way  of  flattery  insinuated  themselves  into  the 
hearts  of  men,  they  b^an  to  bstruct  them  in  the  notions 
of  honor  and  ihame."  Thus  mankind  became  divided  into 
two  classes :  the  "  wild  gravelling  wretches  "  who  pursued 
nothing  but  the  gratification  of  their  own  appetites,  and 
the  nobler  creatures  who  reduced  their  appetites  under  the 
bondage  of  their  reason,  and  thtia  (rfituiwd  the  mutiOj 
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over  their  fellowi.  Thufl  by  •'  the  Bkilful  mauageraeat  of 
wary  politiciuu"  raankind  was  induced  to  stigmatize  those 
actioDB  which  were  harmful  to  the  public  u  vicious,  and  to 
call  those  which  were  beneficial  virtuous.  Even  the  vileiC 
were  intereited  in  maintaining  this  theory,  inasmuch  as 
they  received  a  share  of  the  benefits  produced  by  virtue  ; 
and,  at  least,  found  their  acconot  in  repressing  the  com- 
petition of  other  vile  persons  by  advocating  the  new 
maxims.  The  doctrine  is  summed  up  in  the  apooriam  tbat 
"the  moral  virtues  are  the  political  offspring  which flatteiy 
begot  upon  pride."  This  preposterous  caricature  of  mod- 
ern ntilitananism  is  precisely  analogou»  to  the  ordinary 
Deist  doctrine  that  the  sacred  writings  were  simple 
fbrgeries.  Virtae,  like  religion,  was  regarded  as  a  mere 
figment  when  it  was  no  longer  believed  to  come  straight 
fi^m  heaven.  The  only  alternative  admitted  to  the  super- 
natural origin  of  all  the  beliefs  the  possession  of  which  dis- 
tinguishes us  from  beasts,  was  their  deliberate  invention. 
Virtue,  therefore,  naturally  presents  itself  as  a  mere  fashion, 
changing  like  taste  in  dress  or  in  architecture.  His  argu- 
ment, directed  primHrily  against  Shaftesbury,  is  rimply  an 
extension  of  tbit  upon  which  Locke  had  conlerred  celebrity 
in  the  course  of  his  attack  upon  innate  ideas.  Shailesbury 
bad  tried  to  prove  tbat  the  standard  of  Caste  was  invaria- 
ble ;  and  upon  that  doctrine  had  founded  his  theory  of 
morality.  Mandeville  plausibly  enough  argues  that  it  is 
fluctuating  and  uncertain  in  the  highest  degree.  Some- 
times the  florist  admires  the  tulip,  at  oiher  times  the  carna- 
tion. Beards  are  worn  in  one  country  and  shaved  in 
another.     Broad-brimmed  hats  sncceed  narrow  brima,  and 

S  buttons  alternate  with  little  ones.  "  What  mortal,"  he 
s"can  decide  which  is  handsomest  abstract  from  the 
mode  of  being  ?  "  Uur  taste  is  the  ultimate  arbiter,  and 
onr  taste  varies  indefinitely  and  capriciously.  Now  "  in 
morals  there  is  no  greater  certainty."  The  laws  of  mar- 
riage vary  so  widely  that  what  is  regarded  as  an  abomina- 
tion in  one  country  is  considered  as  perfectly  becoming  in 
another.  A  Mahommedan  may  regard  wine  drinking  with 
an  aversion  as  great  as  that  which  we  reserve  for  Che 
practices  which  we  most  abhor ;  and  in  both  cases,  the 
norror  will  he  supposed  to  arise  from  nature.  Which  is 
the  true  religion  ?  is  the  question  which  has  caused  more 
harm  than  all  the  other  questions  put  together.  At  Pekin, 
at  Con  B  Can  tin  opt  e,  and  at  Rome  you  will  receive  three 
replies,  utterly  dilierent,  but  equally  peremptory.  Is  not 
the  search  after  a  single  standard  a  mere  wild-goose  chase  ? 
The  argument  is  hardly  calculated  to  puzzle  any  one  at 
the  present  day.  The  believer  in  intuitive  morality  replies 
by  pointing  to  certain  primary  beliefs  which  underlie  the 
BUperficial  variations ;  and  the  utilitarian  replies,  as 
Berkeley  replied  in  substance  and  Hume  wiih  greater 
detail  and  completeness,  by  giving  an  external  test  of 
morality.  Since  different  races  have  supposed  different 
actions  to  be  beneficial,  the  standard  of  morals  has  varied 
very  widely  ;  and  since  the  beneficial  tendency  of  certain 
actions  is  palpable,  the  varlatbn  has  been  confined  within 
certain  limits.  By  this  reply,  Mandeville,  as  he  had  ex- 
plicitly stated  the  utilitarian  criterion,  should  have  been 
convinced.  His  purpose,  however,  being  simply  to  startle 
the  prdudices  of  his  readers,  he  was  content  to  dwell  upon 
the  dimculCy  without  suggesting  the  answer.  He  was  the 
more  open  to  an  easy  apparent  refutation  \  and,  of  the 
answers  which  he  provoked,  the  most  remarkable  was  the 
singularly  clear  and  vigorous  assault  of  William  Law. 
Law,  now  chiefly  remembered  for  his  later  divergence  into 
mysticism,  was  amongst  the  very  ablest  controversialists  of 
his  age.  Few  of  his  contemporaries  show  the  same  vigor 
of  reasoning,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  mention  one  who  can 
stand  beside  him  for  fervid  eloquence.     This  book  was  re- 

Eublished  i.i  1644,  with  a  preface  by  Mr.  Maurice,  and  it 
.  an  amusing  literary  phenomenon  to  see  Law's  clear  and 
manly  Englidi  interpreted  into  the  peculiar  dialect  of  hb 
expounder.  A  fog  is  drawn  before  the  sun  to  help  us  to 
read.  Law  makes  short  work  of  Alandeville's  superficial 
sophistries  :  he  strikes  them  down  at  a  single  blow.  An 
action,  he  says,  is  virtuous  "  l>ecause  it  is  in  obedience  Co 
reason  and  die  laws  of  God ;  it  does  not  cease  to  be  so 
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because  a  bodt  is  formed  by  use,  or  created  by  dispotiiinn 
easy  and  ready  for  the  performance  of  it."  On  Mande- 
ville's  strange  hypothesis  that  pity  was  not  virtuous  be- 
cause spontaneous,  "  all  habits  of  virtue  would  be  blame- 
able  "  because  all  such  habits  make  good  actions  more 
spontsneoua  He,  in  short,  who  practices  virtue  with  the 
least  self-denial,  is  the  most  virtaous  man,  for  self-denial  is 
not  Qii  essence,  but  an  accident  of  virtue.  Handeville's 
attempt  to  prove  virtue  to  be  arbitrary  is  met  as  victori- 
ously as  hb  attempt  to  prove  that  it  is  not  meritorious. 
The  theory  is  self-contradictory.  Science,  says  Law,  is 
only  an  improvement  of  those  first  principles  which  nature 
has  given  us.  The  mathematician  must  start  from  axioms 
obvious  to  all  mankind.  Take  them  away,  and  the  science 
vanishes.  "  Do  but  suppose  oJ^  to  be  invented,  and  then  it 
will  follow  that  nothing  could  be  invented  in  any  science." 
Morahty  would  not  be  arbitrary,  but  inconceivable,  if  we 
had  not  some  primary  conceptions  of  right  and  wrong. 
The  beautiful  theory  of  a  fiction  started  by  hypothetical 
legislators  is  ingeniously  parodied  by  a  similar  theory  as 
to  the  origin  of  an  erect  posture.  Some  clever  philoso- 
pher discovered  that  though  man  crept  on  the  ground,  bs 
was  ma^e  up  of  pride,  and  fiaCtery  might  set  him  on  his 
legs.  The^  told  him  what  a  grovelling  thing  it  was  to 
creep  on  bis  legs  hbe  the  meanest  animals;  and  thus  they 
"  wheedled  him  into  the  honor  and  dignity  of  walking  up- 
right to  serve  their  own  ambitious  ends,  and  that  thej| 
might  have  his  hands  to  be  employed  in  their  drudgery. ' 
Virtue  is  no  mere  cheat ;  it  is  "  iounded  in  the  immulshle 
relations  of  things,  in  the  perfections  and  attributes  of  God, 
and  not  in  the  pride  of  man  or  the  craft  of  cunning  politi- 

This,  and  much  more,  is  excellent  logic  —  too  good,  one 
might  think,  to  be  thrown  away  upon  such  poor  game  as 
the  big  button  theory  of  morality.  And  yet  at  this  point 
there  intrudes  a  certain  doubt  as  to  whether  l.aw  has  really 
struck  the  vital  point  of  Mandeville's  theory.  It  is,  doubt' 
less,  utterly  absurd  tb  suppose  that  men  were  cheated  into 
virtue  — as  absurd  as  to  suppose  that  they  were  cheated 
into  an  upright  posture.  The  doctrine  was  only  possibly 
even  as  an  amusing  paradox,  in  days  when  men  could 
argue  seriously  that  all  the  prophets  and  apostles  were  vul- 
gar impostors.  It  might  he  summarily  swept  aside  on  to 
the  rubbish  heap,  where  extinct  fallades  decay  till  they 
are  picked  up  for  the  amusement  of  some  student  of  human 
eccentricity.  But  Law's  reply  seems  to  afsume  that  we 
are  driven  to  a  choice  between  two  altemativea,  neither  of 
which  is  accepted  by  modern  thinkers.  Strauss  does  not 
hold  that  the  early  Christians  were  cheats,  any  more  Aaa 
he  holds  them  to  have  been  snpernaCurally  inspired.  The 
doctrines  which  they  preached  were  the  natural  fruit  of 
Che  human  intellect  working  under  certain  conditions  at  ft 
given  stage  of  its  development.  The  same  change  ^ 
passed  over  speculators  upon  morality.  If  not  invented, 
jt  yel  need  not  have  been  revealed.  Man  was  not  cheated 
into  standing  upright,  nor  was  he  made  standing  upright! 
the  upriahC  posture  appeared  at  a  certain  period  in  the 
course  of  his  development  from  monkeyhood.  Prove,  81 
Mandeville  tried  to  prove,  that  moraIity_  was  originally 
due  to  the  working  of  certain  simple  passions,  and  iC  cer- 
tainly will  not  follow  that  moralitv  is  a  matter  of  mere  ar- 
bitrary fashion,  varying  indefinitely  in  different  times  and 
countries,  like  the  tasto  for  big  buttons.  We  shall  rather 
be  induced  to  accept  another  branch  of  the  dilemma.  If 
we  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  we  should  rather  say  that 
a  taste  for  big  buttons  was  itself  the  product  of  certain  uni- 
form laws,  acting  as  inflexibly  as  those  which  determine 
the  details  of  our  moral  code.  If  morality  is  the  creature 
of  fashion,  yet  fashion  is  not  the  creature  of  chance,  ™ 
chance  has  no  existence.  Springing  from  deeper  and 
more  uniform  motives  than  those  which  regulate  our  tast« 
in  buttons,  it  is  far  less  variable,  but  it  is  equally  to  bede 
duced  from  the  workings  of  human  nature  and  not_  from 
those  vague  entities,  the  "  immutable  relations  of  things, 
nor  yet  from  our  intuitions  of  the  inconceivable  essence  of 
the  Divine  Nature.  The  '■  Fable  of  the  Bees,"  in  fact,  con- 
tains, in  its  crudest  and  most  offensive  form,  the  germ  li 
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what  would  DQw  b«  cftlled  the  derivntire  theory  of  raoral- 
itj,  and  &lls  into  gratuitioiia  perplexity  by  implicitly  as- 
■amiog  chance  as  an  objective  reality,  wbikt  in  coDsistency 
Manderille  was  bound  to  believe,  and  indeed  actually  pro- 
feises  bis  belief,  la  the  universality  of  natural  laws. 

It  is  here,  in  fact,  that  we  reach  the  logical  foundation 
upon  wbicb  Mandeville  erected  so  strange  a  aupentructuie. 
INie  will  of  God  (says  Law)  makes  moral  virtue  our  law. 
If  we  aak  how  this  will  appears,  it  is  because  we  know 
that  God  is  of  infinite  justice  and  goodness  and  truth. 
Ever;  theologian  must  admit  tbaC  wis  is  the  ultimate 
foDadation  of  virtue;  but  the  ever-recurring  difficulty  can- 
not be  evaded.  Are  God's  juetice  and  aooJnesa  the  same 
with  ours  ?  Must  we  not  derive  our  knowledge  of  the 
Deity  from  onr  moral  ideas  instead  of  inverting  the  pro- 
cesB  ?  If  so,  most  we  not  discover  some  external  basis  for 
mcH^ity,  and,  in  that  case,  where  is  it  to  be  placed  7 
Iaw's  answer  at  this  time,  when  driven  to  his  ultimate 
stand ing-grouad,  would  apparently  have  consisted  in  an 
appeal  to  the  external  evidences  oC  Christianity.  Such 
thinkers,  however,  as  Shaflesbury  and  Mandeville,  who, 
agreeing  in  little  else,  agreed  in  rejecting  or  ignoring  the 
force  of  those  evidences,  were  necessarily  driven  to  a  dif- 
ferent answer.  Law,  in  his  anxiety  to  depreciate  natural 
relidoD,  declares  that  the  light  of  nature  amounts  only  to 
a  "bare  capacity  of  receiving  good  or  bad  iiapresaions, 
right  or  wrong  opiaiona  or  sentiments,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  world  we  fall  into."  Mandeville,  sharing 
Law's  contempt  for  human  nature,  would  scarcely  dispute 
tliis   opinion  ;  but   he   denied   what   Law   strenuously  as- 


to  grope  our  way  in  the  dark.  Shstlesbury,  on  the  con- 
trary', maintains  that  the  light  of  nature  is  abundantly  suffi- 
cient by  itself-  The  harmonies  written  everywhere  on  llie 
face  of  the  universe  enables  every  reverent  observer  to  dis- 
cover the  Creator-  We  "  look  through  nature  up  to  na- 
tnre's  God."  Indeed,  the  essence  of  his  theory  is  the 
ideatilicatian  of  God  with  nature.  His  Deity  Is  not  the 
patron  of  a  nation  or  a  sect,  or  the  inspirer  of  a  priestly 
caste  or  a  set  of  isolated  fanatics,  but  the  universal,  imma- 
nent, and  all-pervading  essence.  If  not  quite  a  Pantheist, 
he  protests  against  that  form  of  theology  which  represents 
God  as  an  ioternai  ruler,  or  as  only  one  amongst  many 
forces,  though  incomparably  the  most  powerful  of  all.  It 
is  here  that  be  comes  into  the  most  vital  contrast  with 
Mandeville.  How,  in  fact,  can  theology  which  makes  God 
a  synonym  with  nature  supply  a  basis  for  morality  ?  As 
Pope  said  in  the  "  ricentioun  stanza"  afterwards  omitted 
firom  the  "  Universal  Prayer  "  ^ 

Cat!  ihat  offend  Rreat  nature's  God, 
Which  nnlure's  self  inspires  ? 

Natore  is  an  impartial  and  universal  power:  nature  in- 
spires hatred  as  well  as  love  \  and  arms  the  murderer  as 
veil  as  the  judge.  It  is  impossible,  instead  of  wrong,  to 
break  the  laws  of  nature ;  and  morality  understood  as 
obedience  to  nature  sanctions  every  action  that  ever  was 
or  ever  will  be  performed.  Shaftesbury's  attempt  at 
evasion,  by  calling  some  passions  "  unnatural,"  is  either 
nngatoryoT  involves  the  abandonment  of  his  whole  argu- 
ment. The  difficulty  is  that  which,  in  one  form  or  another, 
perplexes  every  attempt  to  substitute  pure  Deism  for 
revealed  religion.  Nature  is  too  vague  a  deity  to  supply 
intelligible  motives  for  action,  or  to  attract  our  love  and 
wverence. 

Butler's  argument,  both  in  the  "Analc^"  and  in  the 
"  Sermons,"  is  intended  to  meet  this  difficulty.  His  pur- 
pose is  to  show  that  nature,  when  rightly  interpreted,  bears 
witness  to  the  existence  of  a  power  external  to  itself.  We 
caa  read  the  great  riddle,  obscurely  indeed,  but  yet  so  as 
to  answer  Pope's  question  satisfactorily.  Some  things,  he 
maintains,  wliich  nature's  self  inspires,  may  be  shown  to 
offend  great  natnre's  God  most  unequivocally.  Mande- 
ville, on  the  other  band,  pronounces  the  riddle  to  be  bope- 
Wnlj  insoluble.  Nature  is  and  ever  must  remain  an  un- 
known god ;    "  every  part  of  her  works,  ourselves  not 


excepted,  is  an  impenetrable  secret  to  us  that  eludes  all 
inquiry."  The  sntTerings  inflicted  by  nature  are,  with 
Butler,  indications  of  Divine  displeasure ;  with  Mande- 
ville, parts  of  a  system,  whose  existence  proves,  indeed, 
that  they  have  Fome  purpose,  but  leaves  that  purpose 
utterly  unintelligible.  Nature  makes  animals  feed  upon 
each  other.  Waste  of  life,  cruelty,  lust,  and  voracity  are 
the  engines  by  which  she  works  out  her  inscrutable  pur- 
jKBes.  Do  you  presume  to  blame  them  7  "  All  actions  in 
nature,  abstractly  considered,  are  equally  indifferent ;  and 
whatever  it  may  l>e  to  individual  creatures,  to  die  is  not  a 
greater  evil  to  ibis  earth,  or  the  whole  universe,  than  it  is 
to  be  l)orn."  Every  attempt  at  a  solution  bring  us  back  to 
the  everlasting  problem  of  the  origin  of  evU.  We  see 
millions  of  living  beings  starved  every  year;  we  see  the 
most  exquisite  orgaoisms  put  together  only  to  be  purposely 
wasted.  Nothing  is  too  good  to  be  eaten  by  the  vilest  of 
its  fellow-creatures.  A  common  fly,  he  argues  rather 
quaintly,  is  a  marvellous  piece  of  workmansliip,  and  yet  ' 
flies  are  eaten  in  myriads  by  birds  and  spiders,  which  are 
of  no  use  to  us,  'The  wondrous  harmonies  which  excite 
Shaftesbury's  easy  rhetoric  explain  nothing.  Look  at 
nature  impartially,  and  you  must  confess  that  admiration 
is  balanced  by  horror.  In  seeking  to  enlarge  oar  con- 
ceptions of  Deity,  He  becomes  too  vague  to  excite  any 
human  emotion.  You  will  not  have  a  God  who  takes  part 
with  a  section  of  the  human  race ;  and  you  find  it  im- 
possible to  esteem  a  God  who  takes  part  with  virtue  against 
vice,  or  with  happiness  against  misery.  When  once  the 
old  anthropomorphic  fancies  are  abandoned,  nothing  re- 
mains but  a  gulf  of  ignorance,  across  which  no  &ne  phrases 
can  castatrustworthy  bridge.  This, though  it  expresses  the 
general  tendency  of  Mandeville's  argument,  is  not  quite 
openly  said :  for,  either  to  blind  his  purpose,  or  from  real 
inconsistency,  or,  more  probably,  from  love  of  paradox,  he 
introduces  an  argument  or  two  in  &vor  of  Providence,  and 
even,  ostensibly,  in  favor  of  the  Divine  origin  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch. 

Perhaps  the  most  offensive,  certainly  the  most  original 
and  instructive,  part  of  Mandeville's  reasoning,  is  in  its 
application  to  society.  It  is  curious  to  find  the  very  ques- 
tions whii:h  now  cause  the  bitterest  discu  '  "  ~ 
up,  though   of  course   in   a   cruder  form,  i 
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Mandeville  and  Shaftesbury.  The  same  battle  is  still 
raging,  though  the  ground  has  a  little  shifted,  and  the  com- 
batants bring  deadlier  weapons  and  greater  stores  of 
ammunition  into  the  field. 

Shaftesbury  ridicules  the  Hobbists  as  modern  meta- 
physicians sneer  at  Mr.  Darwin.  How  did  man  come  into 
the  world  7  Did  he  begin  as  a  rudimentary  embryo,  from 
which  presently  sprouted  here  an  eye,  and  there  an  ear, 
and  then  perhaps  a  tail,  which  luckily  dropped  off  in  time, 
leaving  things,  by  good  luck,  just  as  they  ounhl  to  be? 
"  Surely,"  he  says,  "  this  is  the  lowest  view  of  the  original 
affairs  of  human  kind."  But  recognize  Providence  instead 
of  chance  as  the  author  of  the  world,  and  we  must  admit 
that  the  social  affections  are  aa  natural  to  man  as  e^es  and 
ears.  Hobbes's  state  of  nature  implies  a  chaos  which  had 
no  elements  of  stability.  Society,  too,  must  be  natural  to 
man,  and  it  follows  that  he  never  did  nor  could  exist  with- 
out it.  Shaftesbury,  like  Mr.  Disraeli,  is  plainly  "  on  the 
aide  of  the  angels,"  and  would  have  taunted  Mr.  Huxle;f 
with  his  great-zrand father  the  ape.  Mandeville  replies  in 
the  spirit,  ana  sopietimes  with  the  very  arguments,  of  a 
modern   believer   in   natural   selection.      Of  nature,  as  a 

Kwer  apart  from  the  phenomena  which  it  governs,  be 
ows  nothing ;  and  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  disposed  to 
sing  hymns  to  it  after  the  Shaftesbury  fashion-  We  can 
only  trace  its  purposes  by  its  performances.     "  Knowing, 

h  priori,  belongs  to  God  only Wretctied  otan,  on 

the  contrary,  is  sure  of  nothing,  his  own  existence  not  ex- 
cepted,  but  from  reasoning  d  poaferiori."  Experience  tells 
us  that  in  the  brute  creation  nature's  great  movin?  forces 
are  pain,  hunger,  and  suffering.  Why  should  we  Took  for 
anything  different  amongst  mankind  ?  The  one  great  fact 
which  we  discover  by  observation  is  that  which  we  have 
lately  leamt  to  call  the  stmggle  for  existenee.    Society, 
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laagaage,  aU  that  makes  ns  differ  from  bnitea,  has  been 
forced  upon  ns  by  the  conflict  between  our  self-love  and 
the  eonditioDB  of  oar  existence.  The  first  thine  that  drove 
men  to  MBOciat«  wat  probably  the  dread  of  wild  beasts,  aa 
Is  testified  br  the  legends  of  dragons  and  monsters  which 
abound  in  all  ancient  hisCoiy.  The  union  was  made  firmer 
by  their  dread  of  each  other.  Pride,  the  uulversal  prime 
mover,  made  the  strongest  and  bravest  force  their  domin- 
ion upon  the  weak  and  cowardly.  The  tHrd  step  was  the 
invention  of  letters,  which  made  permanent  laws  possible, 
or,  in  other  words,  enabled  men  to  take  permanent  precau- 
tjons  acaimit  the  outbreaks  of  individoal  passions.  Then 
followed  the  division  of  labor,  which  is  the  natural  product 
of  a  peaceful  state  of  society,  and  the  groundwork  of  all 
civilization.  fUligion  arose  from  the  natural  tendency  of 
children  and  savages  to  attribute  feelings  like  their  own  to 
external  objects  i  or,  in  Comtist  pbraseologyi  it  began  with 
fetbfaism.  Legislators  turned  this  fear  oi  the  invisible  to 
Kccouat  (or  Btrenethenin^  the  authority  of  the  laws.  Lan- 
guage is  gradually  developed  out  of  the  simple  signs  by 
which  even  brutes  can  make  themselves  mutuallv  under- 
stood. Ages  were  doubtless  required  for  its  development, 
and  to  raise  up  politicians  capable  of  putting  the  passions 
to  tbeir  true  use,  and  finally  achieving  the  highest  triumph 
of  turning  "  private  vices  into  public  benefits."  It  is  by 
slow  degrees  and  by  a  series  of  successive  failures  that  the 
machinery  which  is  now  fancied  to  be  the  direct  work  of, 
nature  was  gradually  brought  to  perfection. '  "  We  often 
aseribe,"  he  says,  "to  the  excellency  of  man's  genius,  and 
the  depth  of  bis  penetration,  what  is  in  reality  owing  to 
length  of  time,  and  the  experience  of  many  generations,  all 
of  tbem  very  little  differing  from  one  another  in  natural 
parts  and  sagacity  \  "  a  truth  which  be  ingeniously  illus- 
trates by  the  case  of  a  man-of-war,  the  mechanism  of  which 
Is  now  explained  by  clever  engineers,  but  which  was  in 
Act  put  together  by  a  steady  application  of  the  rule  of 
thtinio. 

Arguments,  such  as  these,  have  a  strangely  familiar 
■ound.  The  dress  rather  than  the  substance  is  altered. 
Mandeviile  had  not  heard  of  Mr.  Darwin's  struggle  for 
existence ;  he  had  not  studied  Mr.  Tylor's  investigations 
of  savage  life ;  he  knew  nothing  of  Malthus's  laws  of  pop- 
ulation, or  of  Bicardo's  analysis  of  the  operations  of  mod- 
em competition.  But  the  theory  of  the  world  which  under- 
lies  bis  speculations,  and  the  method  for  which  it  gives 
ibnndation,  is  pretty  nearly  identical.  The  world  is  the 
scene  of  a  huge  struggle  of  units  driven  by  conflicting 
passions,  and  Lneir  mutual  pressure  gives  lor  its  final  result 
all  those  complex  social  and  intellectual  products  which 
others  attribute  to  providential  interference.  Would  you 
unravel  the  plan  of  this  mysterious  and  shilling  scene,  it 
is  in  vain  to  rely  upon  a  priori  reasonings,  or  to  fancy  that 
^u  can  discover  the  purposes  of  the  hidden  Creator.  By 
observing  the  results  you  can  discover  how  the  phenomena 
are  generated,  and  what  laws  they  obev ;  but  wliy  the  laws 
should  be  these,  and  none  other,  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
onr  intelligence.  The  historical  cause  may  be  discovered; 
the  final  cause  is  inscrutable.  The  modern  man  of  science 
and  the  old  reckless  cynic  agree  in  the  resolution  to  look 
facts  in  the  lace,  and  to  reject  —  sometimes  rashly  and 
brutally  —  anything  that  is  not  a  hard,  tangible  fact. 
Hunger,  lust,  self-love  are  forms  which  cannot  bo  over- 
looked, bnt  the  finer  crealions  of  awe,  reverence,  and 
humanity  may  be  dismisBed  as  mere  phantoms  are  resolved 
into  coarser  elements.  If  you  wish  to  examine  into  the 
origin  of  things,  it  is  extremely  convenient  to  discard  as 
Dou-existent  everything  that  defies  a  simple  analysis. 
And  thus  it  was  tempting  to  regard  human  beings  as  mov- 
ing exdusivelv  under  the  influence  of  brutal  and  selfish 
paMions,  which  are  palpable  to  the  most  cursory  observer, 
and  which,  by  a  little  dexterous  manipulation,  can  be 
made  to  account  for  everything.  There  is  certainly 
CDOugh  self-deceit  and  hypocrisy  and  cruelty  and  selfish- 
ness in  the  world  to  be  an  awkward  obstacle  for  optimist* 
of  the  Shaftesbury  type.  So  many  things  are  humbugs, 
that  it  is  bat  a  step  to  declare  ever}-thing  to  be  a  humbug, 
except  the  one  moving  force  which  we  so  dexterous^ 


ny  or  physiolo^  degrsd- 
that  the  earth  is  not  the 
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disguise  from  ourselves  and  from  each  other.  A«nme 
that  selfishness  is  to  human  beings  what  naritatian  is  to 
the  planetary  bodies,  and  the  task  o(  the  psychologic 
is  marvellously  simplified.  You  say  that  the  discovery  is 
degrading ;  well,  Mandeviile  would  reply,  I  want  to  dis- 
cover the  truth,  not  to  flatter  your  pride ;  and.  on  the  same 
principle,  you  might  call  astmnomi 
ing.  You  are  too  proud  to  admit  tl 
centre  of  the  universe,  that  you  ore  made  of  flesh  and 
bones,  or  that  you  have  feelings  in  common  with  an  >pe; 
but,  if  those  are  the  facts,  what  is  the  use  of  stni^hng 
against  th^  recognition  V  Your  dreams  are  pleasant ; 
but  it  does  not  answer  in  the  long  run  to  mistake  a  dream 
for  a  reality. 

The  weak  and  the  i 
curiously  contrasted, 
lutely  ignore  whatever  is  inconsistent  with  his  hypolhesea ; 
it  must  be  a  very  dull  or  a  very  acute  philosopher  who 
does  not  find  that  process  necessary.  Whilst  Shat^sbnry 
placidly  shuts  his  eyes  to  the  sin  and  suSering  which  offer 
insolutue  problems  to  the  consistent  optimist,  Mandeviile 
seems  almost  to  gloat  over  evils  which  may  serve  to  per- 
plex his  adversaries.  Nature,  w>  far  from  exciting  raptor' 
ous  enthusiasm,  appears  to  him  almost  as  a  Moloch,  de- 
lighting in  the  tortures  of  her  creatures.  Not  that  he  i> 
horror-struck  or  driven  to  despair.  What  is  the  use  of 
being  angry  with  the  inevitable,  or  puizling  our  heads 
over  the  inscrutable  V  Let  us  take  what  we  can  get  in  tMs 
blind,  fierce  struggle,  and  make  onrselves  as  comfortable 
as  we  can  under  ibs  circumstances. 

Virtue  is  an  empty  pretence;  for  upon  what  can  the 
service  of  this  terrible  deity  repose  except  upon  a  cleves' 
calculntion  of  our  own  interests  ?  To  leather  our  own 
nests  as  warmly  as  may  be  is  our  only  policy  in  this  piti- 
less storm.  Lust  and  pride  and  realities  ;  to  gratify  them 
is  to  secure  the  only  genuine  enjoyment  It  is  necessary, 
indeed,  to  use  the  conventional  varnish  of  fine  phrases,  for 
flattery  is  a  more  potent  instrument  of  success  than  open 
defiance  of  the  world.  But  nothing  is  substantially  satis- 
factory which  is  not  perceptible  to  itie  senses.  Mandeviile, 
in  short,  is  the  legitimate  precursor  of  those  materialists  of 
the  last  century  who  acknowledged  the  existence  of  noth- 
ing that  could  not  be  touched,  tasted,  and  handled,  and 
who  were  accustomed  to  analyie  man  into  so  much  hydro- 
gen,  osygen,  and  carbon,  and  declare  that  nothing  re- 
mained to  be  discovered.  Ridicule  his  conclusions  by  *U 
means,  as  much  as  you  please;  condemn  still  more  un- 
equivocally the  cynical  levity  with  which  he  abolishes  vir- 
tue, and  proclaims  the  world  to  be' a  hateful  farce.  No 
language  could  be  too  strong  to  convey  our  protest  against 
such  theories,  were  it  not  that  they  are  too  dead  to  need 
much  protesting.  But  after  all  is  said  that  can  or  need  be 
said,  tnere  is  yet  something  on  the  other  tide.  Mande- 
ville's  picture  of  the  origin  of  society  is  far  nearer  the 
trudi  than  Shaftesbury's,  or  than  that  of  most  contem- 
porary philosophers.  Partly,  it  is  because  his  theoriea, 
which  are  a  libel  on  civilized  mankind,  are  not  so  ftr 
wrong  when  applied  to  man  still  half  brutal,  and  only 
showing  the  rudiments  of  religion  or  morality.  But  partly, 
too,  the  comparative  accuracy  of  his  results  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  his  method  is  sound,  though  bis  spirit  is  detest- 
able. 

An  unflinching  scepticism  is  a  necessary,  though  a  disa- 
greeable stage  on  the  road  to  trutb.  Beautiful  theories 
must  be  questioned  however  attractive,  and  phantoms  laid 
whatever  consolation  they  may  have  conferred.  Mandeviile, 
it  is  true,  represents  scepticism  in  its  coarsest  and  moat  nn- 
lovely  stage.  He  has  taken  the  old  theological  svstem,  and 
retained  all  that  was  degrading  whilst  summarily  destroy- 
ing what  was  elevating.  If  man  t>e  regarded  as  altogether 
vile,  it  is  necessary  to  account  for  virtue  by  admitting  the 
"'   '       element.     But   Mandevi""      '" 


have  nothing  to  do  with  the  i 


maturalism  which  has  be- 


incredible  to  him,  nor  with  Shaftesbury's  attempt  1 
make  nature  itself  Divine,  which  he  regards  as  mere  8imsy 
bombast.  And  thus  he  leaves  nothing  but  a  bare  hideona 
cfaaoa,  entirely  godless  in  the  sense  that  it  neither  heart 
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iDtemil  traces  of  Divine  luirmoDy  nor  the  interference 
of  Dirine  powers  from  without.  Denying  the  reality  of 
Tirtne,  be  iee«  no  reason  for  providing  toy  new  fonn  of 
telief  ronnd  which  the  nobler  itupnliOB  may  gather.  Id 
■hn^  he  exhibits  the  result  of  taking  the  old  theology  and 
iimply  leaving  out  God.  The  result  is  naturdly  appalling. 
Wa  have  chaos  without  even  a  hint  that  lome  reconstruc- 
tire  proceai  a  necessary  to  supply  the  place  of  the  old 
order.  llieologianB  of  the  Warburton  school  no  far  agreed 
with  him  that  they  removed  all  Divine  action  a*  far  as 
poMible,  and  apparently  held  that  God  once  interfered 
with  the  Jews,  but  had  long  given  up  any  interest  in  the 
world.  Their  arguments  pretty  nearly  come  to  this,  that 
there  is  enough  evidence  to  prove  that  there  once  was  a 
God  ;  and  that,  as  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  contrary,  we 
most  suppose  that  He  exiits  still,  though  He  carefully  pre- 
MTves  his  incognito.  Theology  of  that  variety  is  not  much 
more  edifying,  and  i»  a  good  deal  leas  frank,  than  Mande- 
ville's  practical  atheism.  To  say  this,  though  not  quite  in 
plain  words,  and  to  eay  it  with  a  grin,  does  not  imply  a 
Tery  noble  character.  Yet  we  may  admit  a  kind  of  grati- 
tude to  the  man  whose  sweeping  demolition  of  the  ancient 
tnperstructure  evidences  the  necessity  of  aome  deeper  and 
•ocmder  process  of  reconstruction,  and  who,  if  the  truth 
must  be  spoken,  baa  afler  ail  written  a  very  amusing 
book. 


AN   AUTHOR'S  PETS. 

Dumas  the  Elder,  as  an  earnest  worker,  was  fond  (at 
poper  times)  of  solitude  —  but  not  a  solitary  solitude. 
His  terrestrial  paradise  and  his  work-rooms  must  have  a 
goodly  company  of  birds  and  beasts ;  for  he  adored 
animals.  Servants,  being  part  of  one's  own  Individ  oality, 
hardly  count  as  society ;  nia  negro  lad,  Alexis,  spoiled  and 
laty,  might  be  taken  as  belonging  to  either  one  or  the 
other. 

Dumaa's  animals  came  into  his  possession  in  all  sorts  of 
ways,  the  which  to  relate  would  be  too  lonp.  Like  Adam, 
he  fitted  them  all  with  names.  He  had  Oiree  monkevs ; 
one  called  after  a  celebrated  translator,  the  other  after 
•a  illustrious  novelist ;  the  third,  a  female  ape,  represented 
an  actress  then  at  the  zenith  of  her  popofarity.  French 
jurists  hold  that  "la  vie  priv^e  doit  Stre  mur^e,"  private 
life  ought  to  be  eocloaed  with  a  wall ;  the  exact  sobriquets 
cannot  therefore  be  given,  being  founded  either  on  per- 
smial  resemblance  or  the  details  of  personal  history.  We 
will  call  the  translator  Potich,  the  noveUst  the  Last  of 
the  LAidmsnoirs,  and  the  lady  ape  Mademoiselle  Desgar- 

All  joamevs,  long  or  short,  are  certain  to  aflbrd  two 
[deaaarea  —  the  pleasure  of  starting,  and  the  pleasure  of 
getting  home  again.  The  pleasure  of  the  journey  itself 
&  mnch  more  precarious. 

Dumas  had  returned  fhnn  a  fatiguing  journey.  His  old 
friends,  the  furniture,  gave  him  a  welcome  which  he  repaid 
with  smiles.  But  an  easy-chair,  close  to  the  fireplace,  dis- 
played an  unwonted  occupant.  The  seat  was  filled  with  a 
large  white  mulf,  whose  purring  announced  it  to  be  a  cat. 

**  Madame  Lamarqne  1 "  —  die,  was  cook  —  "  Madame 
Lamarque  t " 

"1  was  aware  that  monsieur  bad  arrived,"  she  said, 
"but  1  was  in  the  middle  of  a  white  sauce  ;  and  monsieur, 
vho  is  a  cook  himself,  knows  how  easily  these  blanquettes 
tnm.  I  ought  also  to  Introduce  our  little  foundling;  I  was 
■nre  monsieur  would  consent  to  adopt  him." 

"  And  where  did  you  find  the  foundling,  Madame 
lamarqne  ?  " 

")n  the  cellar,  crying  'Miaou,  miaou  I'  exactly  like  a 
'■CMrted  child.  What  name  will  monsieur  nlease  to  ?ive 
him?"  ^ 

"Mysonffihe  Second,  if  that  suits  yon.  Only,  Madame 
Lamarqne,  pra^  take  good  care  that  he  don't  eat  my  Java 
•P^rrowB,  my  widow-birds,  and  my  turtle-doves,  and  all  the 
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"  No  fear  of  that ;  he's 


I  innocent  as  a  lamb,  a  v< 


tarian,  in  fact,  preferring  bread  and  milk  to  cat's  meat. 
But  with  monsieur's  leave,  what  does  Mysoufi*  mean  V  Is 
it  a  cat's  name,  like  Puss  or  Minet  ?  " 

"  Certainly;  to  make  Mysouff  the  Second,  there  must 
have  been  a  Mvsouff  the  First."  And  Dumas  fell  into  a 
fit  of  musing  which  Madame  Lamarqne  did  not  choose  to 
disturb. 

The  mention  of  that  name  Mvsouff  had  carried  hia 
thouebts  back  full  fifteen  years.  His  mother  was  at  that 
time  living.  He  had  still  the  happiness  to  be  scolded, 
now  and  then,  by  a  mother.  He  filled  a  cleric's  place, 
under  the  Due  d'Orleans  (Ixiuis  Philippe),  which  brought 
him  in  fifteen  hundred  francs  a  year,  and  occupied  ^nis 
time  from  ten  till  five.  Th^  lived  in  the  Sue  de  I'Ouest, 
and  they  had  a  cat,  called  MysouS',  which  ought  to  have 
been  a  dog. 

Every  morning,  Dumas  left  home  at  half-past  nine,  —  it 
was  baU  an  hour's  walk  from  the  Rue  de  I'Ouest  to  the 
office  in  the  Rue  St.  Uonor^,  No.  216,  —  and  every  after- 
noon he  returned  home  at  half-past  five,  li^very  morning 
Mysoufi*  accompanied  his  master  as  far  as  the  Rue  de 
Yaugirard  ;  and  every  afternoon  he  went  and  waited  for 
him  at  the  Rue  de  Vaugirard.  Those  were  his  limits;  he 
never  went  an  inch  further.  As  soon  as  he  cauttht  sight 
of  his  master,  he  swept,  the  pavement  with  his  tail ;  at  his 
nearer  approach,  he  rose  on  all-fours,  with  arching  back 
and  tail  erect.  When  Dumas  set  foot  in  the  Rue  de 
I'Ouest,  the  cat  jumped  to  his  knees  as  a  dog  would  have 
done ;  then,  turning  round  every  ten  paces,  he  led  the  war 
to  the  house.  At  twenty  paces  from  the  house,  he  set  off 
at  a  gallop,  and  two  seconds  afterwards,  the  expectant 
mother  appeared  at  the  door. 

Tbe  most  curious  circumstance  was,  that  whenever  by 
chance  any  temptation  caused  Dumas  to  neglect  his 
mother's  dinner  hour,  it  was  useless  for  her  to  open  tbe 
door  I  Mysouff  would  not  stir  from  his  cushion. '  But  on 
the  days  when  Dumas  was  a  punctual  good  boy,  if  she  for- 
got to  open  the  door,  MysouB  scratched  it  till  she  'let  him 
out.  Consequently,  she  called  Mysouff  her  barometer ;  it 
was  Set  Fair  when  Dumas  came  home  to  dinner,  Kain  or 
Wind  when  he  was  absent- 


There  was  a  garden  party  of  four  or  five  ii 
prising  Maquet  the  romance-writer,  Giraud  the  painter, 
and  Alexandre  Dumas  the  son.  Alexis,  the  spoiled  and 
lazy  African,  had  condescended  to  bring  a  tray  with  three 
or  four  glasses,  a  bottle  of  Chablis,  and  a  battle  of  soda- 

"  Tiens,"  said  Alexandre;  "  I  have  an  idea." 

"  What  may  it  be  V  " 

"  To  make  Mademoiselle  Desgarcins  uncork  the  soda- 

And,  without  waiting  for  leave  to  be  ^iven,  he  laid  the 
bottle  on  the  fioor  of  the  monkey's  cage,  in  the  position  of 
a  cannon  resting  on  its  carriage.  ■'Curious  as  an  ape," 
the  saying  goes.  No  sooner  was  the  cage-door  shut,  than 
its  three  occupants,  headed  by  the  lady,  sat  in  committee 
on  the  bottle.  She  immediately  comprehended  that  the 
clue  to  the  secret  lay  in  the  four  strings  that  crossed  the 
cork.  She  tugged  at  them  with  her  fingers.  Fingers  fail- 
ing, she  tried  her  teeth,  and  in  a  few  minutes  had  bitten 
through  the  two  uppermost  strings.  To  get  at  the  other 
two,  Potich  and  Uie  Last  of  the  Laidmanoii-s  adroitly 
turned  the  bottle  half  round.  The  third  string  cut,  she 
attaclced  the  fourth.  As  the  operation  advanced,  its 
interest  increased.  The  spectators  watched  the  approach- 
ing d^noument  quite  as  attentively  as  the  actors. 

At  last  came  the  terrible  detonation.  Mademoiselle 
Desgarcins  was  knocked  beels-over-head  and  drenched 
with  effervescent  water,  whilst  Potich  and  the  Last  of  the 
Laidmanoirs  bounded  to  the  ceiling  and  clung  to  it  with 
piercing  screams.  The  tragi-comic  parody  of  human 
emotions  was  too  laughable  to  be  believed  without  being 

"I  give  up  my  share  of  eoda-water,"  cried  Alexandre, 
"  lo  let  Mademoiselle  Desgarcins  open  a  second  bottle." 
Mademoiselle  picked  herself  up,  ^ook  herself,  and  joined 
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her  comp^ioDS  aloft,  vhere  they  hung  bv  their  toils  lilce 
chanrlelicra,  sendint;  forth  uuesrthly  Bouadt. 

"  The  dear  boy  fanjiea  he'tl  catch  them  aKain  I "  uud 
Giraud. 

"  Ma  foL  I  "  said  Msqaet ;  "  J  shouldn't  be  aurpriaed, 
CuTiDHity,  with  them,  ia  Btill  stronger  than  fear." 

"ITjeyl"  chimed  in  Michel  Uie  gardenef,  who  con- 
sidered Dumiu'B  collection  of  animals  as  kept  for  his 
(Uichd's)  own  private  amusement.  "  They  1  They  are 
B0  obstinate  as  mules,  and  will  uncork  as  many  bottles  of 
soda-water  as  you  like  Co  give  them.  Monsieur  knows  how 
they  are  t^aught  in  their  own  country  ?  " 

"No,  Mithel." 

"  Monsieur  doesn't  know  that  I "  exclaimed  Michel,  pity- 
ing his  master's  i);noran«e.  "  At  least,  monsieur  knows 
they  are  very  fond  of  maize.  Well,  the  negroes  put  maize 
into  a  bottle  whose  neck  is  just  large  enough  to  admit  a 
mookey's  empty  hand.  The  monkey  clutches  a  handful 
of  maize,  and,  sooner  than  drop  it,  lets  itself  be  caughL" 

"  It  is  a  consolation,  Michel,  that  if  our  monkeys  escape, 
you  know  how  to  catch  them." 

"  Monsieur  may  make  himself  easy  as  to  that.  Alexis, 
•nother  soda-water." 

Truth  compels  the  avowal  that  n  second  and  even  a  third 
experiment  were  tried,  with  exactly  the  same  results,  to 
Michel's  f^loriBcation.  Alexandre  wanted  to  continue  it 
further,  hut  Dumas  observed  that  poor  Mademoiselle  Des- 

Eircins  had  a  swollen  nose,  bleeding  gums,  and  eyes  start- 
g  out  of  her  head. 

"It  isn't  that,"  said  Alexandre.  "You  are  thinking  of 
your  Boda-water.  I  assure  you,  messieurs,  that  my  father, 
whom  everybody  takes  for  a  prodigal,  is  die  most  miserly 
man  existing  on  earth." 

Ailer  having  done  pen-work  till  three  in  the  momiDg, 
Dumas  was  still  in  bed  at  eight.  The  door  opened,  and 
Michel's  head  entered,  in  a  visible  state  of  agitation. 

"  Here's  a  mess,  monsieur  I  "  he  abruptly  exclaimed.  "  I 
don't  know  how  thoy  managed  it,  but  the  monkeys  have 
made  a  hole  in  their  cage  big  enough  to  let  them  out." 

"  Very  well,  Michel ;  the  remedy  is  easy.  You  have 
only  to  buy  a  little  maize,  and  put  it  inCojiarrow-necked 
bottles." 

"Ah!  yea;  monsieur  may  laugh,  but  he  won't  laugh 
when  he  bears  the  rest." 

"  Mon  Dieu,  Micjiel  1  what  has  happened  ?  " 

"  They  have  opened  the  aviary  "  — 

"And  the  birds  have  flown  away.     All  the  better  for 

"  What  has  happened,  monsieur,  is,  that  your  six  pura 
of  doves,  your  fourteen  quails,  all  your  rice-birds,  Java 
sparrows,  widow-bird,  Virginian  nightingales,  oil  —  all  are 
killed  or  eaten." 

"  But,  Michel,  monkeys  don't  eat  birds." 

"  No ;  but  they  fetched  a  companion  who  did  —  Mysouff. 
It  is  a  veritable  massacre.     Only  come  and  see." 

It  was  a  sight  indeed.  Potich  dangling  gracefully  from 
the  branch  of  a  maple ;  the  Last  of  the  Laidmanoirs  prac- 
tising gymnastics  ou  the  greenhouse  door;  Mademoiselle 
Deagarcins,  still  in  the  Bviary,  bounding  from  east  to  west, 
and  from  north  to  south.  'The  trio  were  recaptured  with- 
out employing  matze-bottles,  but  not  without  considerable 
and  spilci'ul  resistance. 

MysoufF  was  easily  caught.  They  had  only  to  shut  the 
Kviary-door,  and  the  culprit  waa  in  the  hands  of  justice. 
What  should  be  his  punishment  'I  Michel,  incensed  at  the 
loss  of  his  pets,  was  for  shooting  the  murderer  on  the 
spot ;  Dumas  opposed  the  snmmary  execution,  deferring 
sentence  till  the  ibllowing  Sunday,  when  his  usual  visitors 
would  form  a  jury.  The  criminal  would  be  lell  meanwhile 
on  the  theatre  of  crime,  on  bread  and  water,  under  luck 
and  key.  On  Sunday  his  feline 
admitted  as  an  attenuating  ci 
demned  to  the  mitigated  penalty  of  five  years'  imprison' 
ment  (without  hard  laborj  in  monkey's  company.  Polit- 
ical events,  however,  came  to  his  relief. 

The  RevolutioD  of  February  broke  out  —  the  fifteenth 


or  sixteenth  change  of  government  which  Dumas  the 
Elder  had  lived  to  witness.  During  revolutions  money 
comes  slowly  in,  and  slips  quickly  out.  Instead  of  work- 
ing at  literature,  Dumai  started  a  journal,  Le  Moil,  and 
wrote  for  another.  La  Liherle.  The  two  brought  him  in 
thirty-one  francs  per  day,  but  by  his  "  Theatre  Historique  " 
he  was  daily  out  of  pocket  one,  two,  and  sometimes  fivo 
hundred  francs.  His  only  chance  was  that  the  partisani 
of  Barb^,  Blanqui,  and  Ledru-Hotlin,  whom  be  attacked 
without  mercy  in  his  papers,  would,  bv  the  application  of 
slick  or  stone,  at  once  put  an  end  to  his  writings  and  his 

Meanwhile  he  must  reform  his  establishment.  His  three 
horses,  and  bis  two  carriages  were  sold  —  as  always  hap- 
pens in  troubled  times  — for  the  quarter  of  what  they  had 
coat  him.  MyeouS*  was  treated  like  a  political  prisoner, 
that  is,  simply  set  at  liberly,  and  turned  adrilt  to  seek  hii 
fortune.  Mademoiselle  Deagarcins  and  Company  were 
presented  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  Dumas  lost  a  borne, 
but  hia  apes  gained  a  palace.  After  revolutions  it  some- 
times happens  that  monkeys  are  lodged  like  princes,  whila 
princes  have  to  take  up  with  monkeys'  lodgings  —  unleai 
the  princes  have  frightened  all  Europe,  in  which  case  they 
are  lodged  like  lions. 

For  the  life  and  adventures  of  the  cunning  dog  Pritchard, 
tbe  ferocious  brute  Mouton,  tbe  vulture  Diogenea,  and  how 
the  grateful  blackamoor,  clad  in  the  pick  of  bis  patron's 
wardrobe,  discovered  that  revolutions  abolished  servants, 
see  "Histoire  de  Mesfi^tes,"  which  might  bear  translation, 
as  well  as  embeilishmeni  by  spirited  woodcuts- 


■' ANOTHER  WORLD."! 


Hrrxes,  the  "editor"  of  the  remarkable  book  wbicb 
bears  the  above  title,  is  certiunly  an  extraordinary  person 

—  so  extraordinary,  indeed,  that  those  who  agree  to  bo- 
lieve  that  he  has  actual  knowledge  of  the  golnga-on  in  a 
planet  which  is  not  ours,  and  which  appears  to  oe  Man, 
may  consistently  carry  their  faith  a  decree  further,  and  be- 
lieve likewise  that  he  calls  himself  by  his  real  name,  and  is 
in  some  way  an  Avatar  of  Hermes  Trismegistus. 

Varying  opinions  have  been  expreaaed  as  to  the  purpose 
of  the  book,  though  there  ia  no  diaagreement  as  to  the  fact 
that  from  beginning  to  end  it  is  amusing  and  suggestive. 
Some  look  upon  this  "  Other  World  "  as  one  of  the  numer- 
ous Utopias  which  imaginative  philanthropists  have  de- 
vised as  models  to  which  less  perfect  communities  sboold 
at  leaat  endeavor  to  approximate;  others  have  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  a  satire  on  the  defects  of  our  present 
civilization  is  intended,  and  Chat  the  "  editor"  is  less  an 
aspiring  Plato  than  a  polite  Swift.  If,  as  Voltaire  said. 
Swift  waa  Kabelaia  in  his  senses,  assuredly  Hermes  ia 
Swift  in  his  most  mannerly  condition. 

To  neither  of  these  opinions  do  we  give  assent.  It  it 
had  been  the  design  of  Hermes  to  embody  his  ideal  of  a 
perfect  commonwealth,  he  would  naturally  have  given  us  a 
more  distinct  account  of  the  political  institutions  of  Mont- 
alluyah,  the  city  to  which  hia  fragmentary  communications 
refer,  and  which  comprises  the  most  habitable  portion  of 
the  planet.  But  with  such  institutions  we  are  made  leas 
acquainted  than  with  any  other  particular  connected  with 
this   veritable    Newfoundland.      We   learn,    indeed,    that 


inferior  kings;  but  with  respect  to  the  functions  of  these 
inferior  potentates  — whether  they  are  executive,  le|ibla- 
tive,  or  administrative,  or  are  mere  privy-councillors  with  k 
royal  handle  to  their  names — we  are  left  in  utter  igno- 
rance. Neither  do  we  find  the  slightest  hints  of  any  rep- 
resentative institution,  oligarchic  or  democratic,  thit  in  toe 
least  resembles  our  notions  of  a  senate  or  parliameot.  W« 
are  taught  that  a  great  and  beneficent  revolution  was  ef- 
fected by  what  ia  commonly  called  a  "virtuous  despot;" 
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bat  we  are  wholly  in  the  dark  at  to  the  chantct«r  of  the 
political  laperatructure  vhich  he  raised  on  Uie  site  left 
cpM  b;  the  extirpation  of  old  abaieB. 

On  the  other  bond,  the  opinion,  that  »  fanciful  sat- 
ire it  inleoded,  rather  than  the  presentation  of  an  Uto- 
pia, i*  more  plausible ;  for  if  Hermes  scarcely  grazes 
upon  politics,  ne  is  profuse  in  hia  description  of  those  de- 
tails of  manners  and  customs  which  are  ordioarily  Uie 
nark  of  the  social  satirist.  If  we  have  not  heard  how  the 
ftvored  race  are  goTerned,  we  at  any  rate  know  to  a  nicety 
how  tbey  ore  brought  up,  how  they  are  physicked,  how 
they  go  courting,  bow  they  are  married,  how  they  are 
treated  when  they  come  into  the  world,  how  pleasantly 
they  shde  out  of  it,  how  they  play  music,  how  tbey  pay 
compliments,  and  bow  tbey  cook.  Few  cockneys  are  more 
familiar  with  life  in  Ijondon  than  any  one  who  has  mas- 
tered ibe  communications  of  Hermes  is  familiar  with  life  in 
Uoatallnyah. 

Now  the  general  impreasion  made  by  the  minate  descrip- 
tioc  of  the  state  of  society  in  the  star  city  is,  that  it  is  far 
better,  and  indicates  a  far  higher  ciTilization  than  any  to 
be  found  on  the  surface  of  our  own  globe.  Vice  has  al- 
together gone  out  of  fashion,  to  make  room,  not  for  an  as- 
cetic bli»,  but  for  the  power  of  sinlessly  and  elegantly  in- 
dulging in  luxuries,  which  an  Assyrian  voluptaary  might 
liare  contemplated  with  envy.  As  an  enthusiastic  descrip- 
tion of  a  superior  condition  of  things  necessarily  implies  a 
censure  of  that  which  is  inferior,  it  must  naturally  have 
Mmewbat  of  a  satirical  appearance  when  addressed  to  per- 
Mms  living  under  the  less  advantageous  circumstances. 
Sterne's  proposition  that  "  they  manage  things  better  in 
France,"  converts  itself  without  a  thought  into  "  they  man- 
ue  things  worse  in  England,"  and  the  superior  goodness  of 
the  planet  Mars  implies  the  comparative  badness  of 
Mother  Karth.  So  far  as  this  is  satire,  Hermes  may  be 
deemed  a  satirist 

But  as  to  bis  being  an  intentional  satirist,  we  believe 
nolhiag  of  the  kind.  A  glow  of  good  humor  is  diffused 
over  the  entire  book,  which  justifies  the  supposition  that 
Uennes  is  far  too  much  delighted  vritb  the  enjoyments  he 
ii  describing,  to  find  room  on  bis  lip  for  a  sneer  at  ter- 
restrial defects  and  miseries.  Let  us  rather  imagine  that 
be  is  a  poetical  utilitarian,  who  tries  to  picture  the  state  of 
things  that  will  arrive  when  not  only  the  greatest,  but  the 
moBt  luxurious  happiness  is  diffused  amongst  the  greatest 
DDmber.  Of  a  state  of  primitive  simplicity,  of  an  Arcadia 
peopled  with  smart  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  be  has 
no  notion.  If  ne  would  be  as  good  and  as  contented  as 
the  citizens  of  Montalluyah,  we  must  become  more,  not 
lea,  Epicurean  than  we  are  at  present  —  improve  onr 
mnuc,  our  pictures,  our  means  of  locomotion,  and  our 

For  instance,  we  of  this  generation  are  very  proud  of  our 
electricity  ;  and  when  an  enthusiastic  optimist  wishes  to 
illoMrate  the  superiority  of  the  present  to  the  past,  the 
Gnt  thinz  to  which  he  refers  is  probably  the  electric  tele- 
gnph.  But  in  our  use  of  this  agent  we  are  mere  babies 
eompared  with  the  Tootmanyoso  and  his  subjects.  Their 
■dvance commenced  —  so  Hermes  tells  us^withthe  dis- 
covery that  electricities  are  so  many  and  so  various,  that 
althotigb  tbey  may  all  be  classed  under  one  category, 
rabriced  in  the  Martial  language  with  a  term  denoting  s 
"spark  of  Heaven-power,"  every  kind  of  body,  both  ani- 
mate or  inanimate,  contains  an  electricity,  of  its  own.  So 
diverse  are  the  natures  of  these  electricities  that  some  are 
diffused,  others  iMncentrated ;  some  sympathetic,  some 
antipathetic,  some  gently  mingling  with  others ;  some, 
when  brought  into  contact  wiUi  others,  causing  violent 
nplosioDB. 

Having  discovered  tlie  existence  of  these  various  elec- 
tricities, the  sages  of  Montalluyah  next  found  out  how  to 
extract  them  from  all  sorts  of  organic  and  inorganic  sub- 
stances. As  fish  are  enumerated,  Hermes  warns  us  not  to 
be  too  proud  of  our  own  Torpedo.  "  In  naming  fish,"  he 
•ays,  "  1  refer  to  several  species,  and  not  merely  to  those 
already  known  to  you  as  electrical,  and  which  have  the 
power  of  emitting  strong  currents  of  their  own  peculiar 
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electricity.  A  huge  fish,  well  known  on  your  earth,  sup- 
pliee  us  with  the  most  powerful  of  all  electricities,  an 
electricity  of  immense  value."  So  it  appears  wo  are 
starving  In  the  midst  of  undetected  plenty.  Fhilanlhropist 
as  be  IB,  why  does  not  Hermes  name  the  precious  ush, 
instead  of  tantalizing  ns  with  a  conundrum  V  If  we  knew 
where  to  find  it,  doubtleu  we  should  do  as  thev  do  in 
Montalluyah.  Three  large  docks  are  built,  into  which  the 
"  sea-monster  "  is  driven,  to  be  subjected  to  the  process  by 
which  he  is  made  to  yield  np  the  electricity  contained  in 
his  huge  frame.  The  different  kinds  of  electricity,  when 
extracted^  are  stored  ready  for  use  in  a  lar^e  building, 
where,  to  prevent  mischief,  they  are  secured  in  non-con- 
ducting pouches,  and  placed  in  separate  compartments. 

To  enumerate  the  uses  to  which  the  very  plural  elec- 
tricities are  put,  would  require  more  space  than  we  can 
afford  to  devote  to  the  contemplation  of  the  star<:ity. 
Indeed,  it  b  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  a  current  of 
electricity  through  the  entire  hook.  One  exploit,  per- 
formed partly  by  means  of  this  powerful  agent,  exception- 
ally deserves  mention,  especially  as  the  account  of  it 
involves  a  description  of  the  physical  configuration  of 
Montalluyah.  A  huge  mountain  mass,  it  seems,  projects 
from  the  elevated  continent  of  Montalluyah  for  miles  above 
the  sea,  the  relic  of  a  vast  convulsion  of  nature,  which, 
sweeping  away  its  former  basis,  led  it  unsupported,  save 
by  its  adhesion  to  the  main  continent  of  which  it  forms  a 
part.  From  the  point  of  junction  it  extends  horizontally 
far  beyond  the  sea-coast,  over  cities  built  on  the  ridges  and 
plains  beneath,  and  it  ie  of  such  a  high  elevation  that  when 
seen  from  below  it  is  not  easily  distinguishable  from  the 
clouds  above.  Another  city  is  tviilt  on  the  suspended 
mountain  itself 

Even  to  the  dull  eye  of  an  inhabitant  of  our  earth,  the 
position  of  the  citizens  either  upon  or  below  a  horizontal 
mass  of  rock  so  slightly  supported,  would  have  seemed  un- 
desirable. The  possibility  of  a  crash,  involving  the  de- 
struction of  those  who  fell  and  those  npon  whom  the  fall 
took  place,  seems  so  obvious  to  the  meanest  understanding 
that  one  marvels  why  the  good  folks  of  Montalluyah  chose 
to  build  in  such  dangerous  regions.  We  must  assume  that 
they  were  not  very  bright  before  the  days  of  the  reforming 
Tootmanyoso.  Even  an  occasional  fall  of  portions  of  the 
under  part  of  the  suspended  mass,  destroying  half  a  doien 
cities  or  so  with  all  their  inhabitants,  was  not  eullicient  to 
awaken  the  occupants  of  more  fortunate  sites  to  a  sense  of 
their  peril.  But  to  the  keen  eye  of  the  Tootmanyoso  it  was 
manifest  that  a  vertical  prop  was  required  at  or  towards  the 
end  of  the  suspended  mass,  opposite  to  Ihepoint  of  junction 
with  the  continent.  A  figure  which  looked  like  a  capital  F, 
or  a  gibbet,  had  to  be  converted  into  a  semblance  of  the 
Greek  n,  or  an  integral  portion  of  Stonehenge,  or  who 
knows  what  mischief  might  have  ensued  f 

By  the  direction  of  the  Tootmanyoso  the  perils  menaced 
by  the  suspended  mountain  were  arrested  by  the  erection 
of  a  "  mountain-supporter,"  whose  base  at  the  foundation 
is  more  than  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  whose  round  walls  are 
more  than  a  hundred  feet  in  thickness.  The  diameter  of 
the  tower-head  is  one  third  of  the  diameter  of  the  basei 
and  the  diminution  is  ao  gradual  as  to  be  scarcely  per- 
ceived. The  material  out  of  which  the  blocks  of  which 
the  building  is  constructed  ate  otade,  is  composed  of  an 
amulgamation  of  iron  and  marble   fused  into  a  compact 

This  vast  work  was  not  to  be  accomplished  without  the 
aid  of  electricity,  since  no  merely  mechanical  power  would 
have  sufficed  to  raise  the  stupendous  blocks  to  the  required 
level.  The  discovery  bad  happily  been  made  that  what 
we  call  gravity,  is  merely  "  tenacious  electricity,"  and  that 
this  may  be  so  much  diminished  that  the  heaviest  body 
will  become  comparatively  light  Where  can  be  found  a 
more  simple  and  beautiful  application  of  science  to  the 
wants  of  practical  life? 

We  have  endeavored  to  describe  one  grand  ncliievement 
of  the  best  of  Tootmanyoso's  in  advancing  the  material 
prosperity  of  his  kingdom.  Let  us  now  turn  to  bis  educa- 
tional improvement^^  premising  that  nearly  all  his  opera- 
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tions  are  bued  on  tbut  old-fuhioned  maxim,  "  Prevention 
b  better  than  cure."  To  extirpate  plicliisis  and  iDsanity, 
he  Bet  hit  doctors  to  inves^gate  tbe  primarj  forms  of 
malady,  and  in  general  he  was  bo  snccesslul  that  their  work 
left  off  at  a  point  preceding  that  at  which  the  labors  of  (he 
terreBtriol  practitioners  begin.  Hie  s/etem  of  edacatioD 
comueaces  with  the  babies.  Nothing  is  too  great  or  too 
small  for  his  comprehensive  glance.  He  can  look  up  to 
the  Bummit  of  the  mountain-supporter,  all  but  lost  in  the 
clouds,  and  down  to  the  lowest  possible  cradle  in  which  aa 
infant  la  to  be  nursed.  He  prevents  a  city  above  from  tum- 
bling dowD  and  smashing  a  city  below,  and  he  is  equally 
gracious  in  prevenUng  parents  from  boxing  their  children  s 
ears,  and  from  making  thein  walk  too  early  afler  the  fash- 
ion of  their  elders.  A  series  of  machines  were  invented, 
under  his  aUBplces,  by  a  man  named  Urahna,  which,  by  the 
most  gradual  process,  initiated  infants  into  the  independent 
use  of  their  legs.  The  first  machine  is  a  soft  spring-cush- 
ion, upon  which  the  child  is  laid,  and  which  is  set  in  motion 
by  the  turn  of  a  small  handle.  So  delightful  is  the  move- 
ment, that  children  have  been  heard  to  cry  when  the  ma- 
chine is  stopped.  Another  machine,  larger  and  stronger 
than  the  first,  but  similar  in  principle,  is  used  before  the 
first  lesson  in  actual  walking  begins.  In  the  third  machine, 
which  cannot  be  overturned,  and  in  which  every  part  of 
the  body  is  supported,  the  legs  of  the  child  are  alternately 
moTed,  BO  that  it  acquires  a  perfect  notion  of  the  sort  of 
operation  which  it  will  have  to  perform  in  after-life,  wich- 
oat  the  slightest  strain  on  the  limbs.  In  the  fourth  machine 
the  child  uses  its  own  free  will  in  the  movement  of  its  legs, 
but  is  upheld  by  a  framework  covered  with  bandages  of 
down,  which  prevents  the  injuries  that  might  otherwise 
arise  from  an  ugly  fall.  * 

When  the  children  arrive  at  an  a^  St^d  for  school,  they 
are  under  the  care  of  "character-divers,"  who  are  totally 
distinct  from  the  preceptors  in  the  various  branches  of 
knowledge.  Their  duty  is  not  to  teach,  but  to  discover  the 
particular  qualities,  tendencies,  and  incipient  faults  of  chil- 
dren, and  to  act  accordingly,  developing  the  germs  of  good 
and  eradicating  those  of  evil.  They  are  to  no  small  extent 
assisted  in  their  researches  by  the  establishment  of 
"  Amusement  Galleries,"  about  which  the  children  are 
allowed  to  stray  between  the  hours  of  study,  according  to 
their  own  iaclinatiooa.  Tbe  toys  are  mostly  of  an  instruc- 
tive kind,  comprising  small  musical  instruments,  maps  in 
relief,  and  even  minute  living  animals  ;  for  Moatalluyah 
is  happy  enough  to  possess  horses  and  deer,  and  in  shape 
exactly  resembling  ours,  but  DO  larger  than  our  ordinary 
lap-ilogB.  Under  these  favorable  circumstances  all  sorts  of 
characters  are  revealed.  Vanity,  or  self-exaltation  accom- 
panied by  envy,  which  exults  in  the  depreciation  of  others, 
IS  an  ill  weed  that  frequently  courts  the  scrutinizing  gaze 
of  the  character-divers,  who  tread  itout  with  the  genUest  of 
footsteps. 

On  tne  whole  the  "  amusement  gallery  "  is  less  intended 
for  male  than  for  female  children.  Young  girls  frequent  it 
until  they  leave  school,  but  young  men  are  forced  to  quit  it 
when  the  irrepressible  character-divers  find  their  attend- 
ance no  longer  desirable.  The  Tootmanyoso  did  not  in- 
tend to  bring  up  a  roi^e  of  Geoffrey  Delamaynes,  but  be 
would  have  had  no  violent  objection  to  "  Muscular  Chrie- 
Canity."  He  instituted  gymnastic  exercises  of  a  veir  ter- 
restrial kind,  and  his  sea-bathing  for  boys  comprised  head- 
ers from  very  lofty  rocks.  But,  probably  taking  counsel  of 
some  Wilkie  Collins  of  the  planet,  he  showed  excessive 
anxiety  that  the  athlete  should  not  degenerate  into  the 
bully.  If  a  timid  boy  is  required  to  leap  into  the  sea  from 
a  very  tall  rock,  six  or  seven  of  the  bravest  are  selected  to 
accompany  him.  They  are  forbidden  to  urge  him  to  jump 
from  the  high  elevation,  or  to  taunt  him  for  shrinking  from 
the  performance  of  the  feat  ;  and  if  he  does  not  follow  the 
example  of  bolder  jumpers,  the  overseer  of  the  party  mildly 
remarks  to  him,  "  As  you  have  not  bathed  from  the  rock, 
you  had  better  bathe  below."  Ambition  now  does  its  work. 
The  timid  boy,  advised  Co  join  the  leapers  from  tbe  lower 
part,  who  are  his  juniors,  becomes  anxious  to  imitate  the 
braver  boys  of  his  own  age.     The  proper  jump  is  achieved 
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at  last,  but  such  is  the  dread  of  self-exaltation,  that  tbe 
ntmoBt  care  is  taken  neither  to  pruse  the  Dew-made  aihleta 
too  much,  nor  to  reproach  him  with  awkwardnesa.  No  bor 
is  allowed,  under  any  circumstances,  to  taunt  another  with 
auy  weakness  or  failing,  and  consequently  he  who  has 
overcome  his  timidity  scarcely  knows  that  it  was  fear  which 
prevented  him  in  the  first  instance  from  rising  to  a  level 
with  his  companions. 

Although  an  Oriental  tone  pervades  the  life  of  Montalln- 
yah,  there  is  no  toleration  of  polygamy.  Nay,  a  slight 
approach  Is  made  to  the  matrimonial  regulations   of  the 


garded  as  a  merely  private  afiur,  but  a  matter  in  which  the 
whole  community  ia  interested.  In  many  districts  a  coun- 
cil of  ladies,  who  have  passed  through  certain  ordeals,  and 
a  council  of  elders  regulate  everything  relating  to  wedlock, 
and  over  each  of  them  presides  a  man  of  a  certain  age  and 
spotless  character,  whose  mode  of  life  has  been  watched 
and  recorded  from  early  years.  Let  not  tbe  advocates  tOT 
"  Woman's  ^hta  "  be  too  sure  that  they  will  find  allie* 
when  there  is  direct  communication  between  the  earth  and 
Mars.  It  will  be  observed  that  even  the  council  composed 
of  elderly  ladies  is  not  allowed  to  act  without  a  mate  presi- 

As  we  have  eud,  the  approach  to  Uoravion  institutiou 
is  slight.  If  the  young  lady,  whose  marriage  is  intended, 
is  not  allowed  to  cast  her  eyes  over  the  entire  kingdom,  shs 
has  a  liberal  allowance  of  eighty-five  candidates,  among 
whom  she  may  make  her  choice,  it  being  understood  that 
the  qualifications  of  those  gentlemen  have  been  first  aacer- 
t>uned  by  the  councils.  Nor  is  tbe  lady  herself  without  the 
possibility  of  a  voice  in  the  formation  of  this  general  as- 
sembly ;  for  if  she  baa  a  special  liking  for  one  particular 
person,  she  is  allowed  to  communicate  the  fact  privately  to 
one  of  the  ladies  of  the  council. 

During  thirty-one  evenings  in  succession,  tie  eighty-five 
candidates  are  assembled  together  in  the  presence  of  the 
young  lady,  who  on  these  solemn  occasions  wears  a  pecul- 
iar head-dress  with  a  star  in  front.  This  is  a  distinctive 
mark.  Other  ladies  are  allowed  to  be  present,  hut  are  not 
expected  to  pay  court  to  the  gentlemen,  and  the  self-deny- 
ing faculty  of  the  "  girls  of  £e  period  "  in  Montalluyah  is 
not  weakly  demonstrated  by  the  fact,  that  in  spite  of  the 
general  suppression  of  flirtation,  the  privilege  of  attending 
Uiese  gatherings  as  a  looker-on,  if  for  one  evening  onlv,  ia 
eagerly  sought.  That  in  her  embarras  de  rickeisa  the  ladf 
with  the  star  may  not  solve  the  difficulty  by  suddeolf 
jumping  to  a  choice,  she  is  not  allowed  to  announce  her 
decision  till  the  thirty-first  evening  has  arrived.  If  the 
attractions  of  all  of  the  suitors  are,  at  tbe  first  glance,  toler- 
ably equal,  she  examines  their  several  pretensions,  at  the 
rate  of  about  two  suitors  and  three  quarters  per  evening ; 
but  probably  some  are  mentally  struck  out  of  tne  list  at  the 
beginning,  so  that  the  deliberations  of  the  damsel  are  con- 
fined to  a  comparatively  small  number. 

On  the  awful  thirty-first  evening  tbe  maiden  declare* 
ber  decision  by  presenting  the  chosen  one  with  an  appnt' 
priale  flower.  Thereupon  a  band  of  music  strikes  up  a  well- 
^nown  march,  to  the  strains  of  which  tbe  happy  man  leads 
bis  intended  to  a  throne,  placed  on  a  slightly  raised  dais. 
Each  of  the  suitors  then  lays  down  a  flower  before  the  en- 
throned beauty,  and  this  she  will  sometimes  kiss  when 
anxious  to  show  that  the  donor,  though  rejected,  did  ooC 
occupy  the  lowest  place  in  her  esteem  on  the  list  of  candi< 

If  the  thirty-first  evening   passes   over  without  the  ex- 
pected event  taking  place,  another  assembly  ia  called  aAer 
the  lapse  of  a  year ;  but  now  the  number  of  suitors  is  limited 
forty-five,  and  the  number  of  evenings  to  twelve,  rmpid- 


of  the  area  over  which  tbe  power  of  choice  extends.  In 
the  case  of  another  failure,  another  year  elapses,  and  the 
assembly  is  now  reduced  to  twenty-one,  and  (lie  number  oi 
evenings  to  seven.  If  no  result  is  obtained,  the  fastidious 
young  lady  is  doomed  to  a  life  of  single  bleraedness.  This 
regulatioa  has,  however,  but  small  practical  value,  since  In 
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t  the  barp,  and,'  by  a 
so  plainly  that  he  need 
"  was  convened,  which 


Iha  recollection  of  the  Tootmanyoso,  who  remembered 
ererything,  there  has  not  been  one  ciue  wLere  the  selec- 
lion  nas  been  poetponed  beyond  the  second  year. 

ffe  have  seated  above  that  the  youn^  lady  whose  hand 
is  iooght  declares  her  preference  by  the  presentation  to 
tbe  chosen  one  of  an  appropriate  flower.  To  render  intel- 
ligible the  force  of  this  statement  it  is  necessary  to  explain 
tut  ibe  inhabitants  of  Montalluyah,  like  the  terrestrials  of 
the  EUst,  have  an  elaborate  langua^  of  flowers,  of  which 
Hermes  gives  us  some  pretty  specimens.  The  meaning 
Msociated  with  each  flower  is  universally  understood,  its 
name  at  once  conveying  its  signification  as  distinctly  aa  a 
combination  of  words.  To  so  great  an  extent  is  proficiency 
in  this  langnaae  carried,  that  even  lonz  conversations  are 
sometimes  held  between  a  lady  and  gentleman  with  flowers 
as  the  only  medium  of  commanication. 

Ilese  dfted  people  also  have  a  language  of  music,  and 
in  Montalluyah  "  songs  without  words  "  wonld  denote  no 
exceptional  form  of  composition,  not  only  words  but  sen- 
tences being  often  implied  by  notes.  Thus  Lenardi,  a 
noted  harpist,  taking  his  place  at  the  instrument,  expressed 
toaladynis  admiration  of  her  beauty  and  goodness,  his 
bops  that  no  other  occupied  her  thoughts,  the  despair 
that  he  would  feel  if  his  suit  wer«  rejected.  He  wound 
np  with  the  assertion  :  "  TTiou  art  pure  as  the  dew  upon  the 
1^  of  opening  day;  but  like  to  that  dew  will  thy  love  pass 
away" — ^  and  all  this  withont  the  utterance  from  his  lips 
cJ  so  much  as  an  articulate  sound.  The  lady,  who  was 
quite  his  match,  took  her  turn  al  '  ' 
[nvcess  similar  to  his  own,  told  him 
not  despair,  that  a  "  choice-meeting 
i«siilt«d  in  a  speedy  maniaee. 

The  harp  is  the  national  inetrument  of  Montalluyah,  and 
iddresses  sererat  senses  at,  once.  Around  its  framework 
are  devised  small  birds  of  variegated  plnmage,  perched  on 
folia^  of  green  enamel,  witb  flowers  in  their  natural  colors. 
He  instant  the  player  strikes  the  chords  the  birds  open 
their  wings,  the  flowers  quiver,  and  from  certain  small 
naet  concealed  in  the  framework  are  thrown  forth  jets  of 
peiftme,  the  potency  of  which  is  regulated  by  the  force  of 
tbe  harpist. 

In  these  gracefiil  sport^of  fancy,  if  so  we  call  tliem,  there 
ii  nothing  like  intentional  satire.  Hermes  appears  in  the 
character  of  an  editor  only,  and  the  ostensible  narrator  of 
the  wonders  of  Montalluyah  is  the  reforming  Tootmanyoso 
himself,  the  means  of  communication  between  author  and 
editor  bein^  enveloped  in  mystery.  But  altogether  some- 
body, whet£er  it  be  Hermes  or  the  Martial  potentate,  pre. 
Kills  the  public  with  a  lari^  bouquet  of^  Tery  fragrant 
loBers,  each  of  which  has  the  peculiarity  proper  to  Oie 
Sowers  of  Moutallnyah,  that  it  is  pr^nant  with   augges- 


We  will  conclude  onr  notice  of  this  most  original  and 
engaging  book,  from  the  varied  storehouse  of  which  we 
have  made  aelectiona  almost  at  random,  with  the  good 
Tootmanyoso's  profession  of  his  practical  philosophy  :  — 

"1  loved  the  world.  The  wicked  only  are  impatient  and 
discontented.  I  knew  that  blessings  are  everywhere  about 
Ds,tliongh  we  are  expected  to  exercise  our  intelligence  to 
make  them  available  ;  and  whilst  I  inculcated  that  '  intem- 
perance is  not  enjoyment,'  and  that  '  intemperance  de- 
stroyed the  power  of  enjoymeni,'  I  did  not  hesitate  to  telt 
my  people  mat  the  world  and  the  blessings  everywhere 
•bonnding  are  given  us  to  enjoy,  and  that,  like  guests  in- 
vited to  a  banquet,  we  were  neither  to  run  riot  nor  to  reject 
the  good  things  oSered  us  la  love." 


THE  WARM    FULL  MOON. 

^  Poets  have  so  long  sung  of  the  cold, 'chaste  moon,  pal- 
lid with  weariness  of  her  lone  watch  upon  the  earth  (ac- 
cofding  to  the  image  used  alike  by  Wordsworth  and  Shel- 
ht),  that  it  seems  strange  to  leam  from  science  that  the 
Aill  moonU  so  intensely  hot  tlut  no  creature  known  to  na 


could  long  endure  contact  with  her  heated  surface.  Such 
is  the  latest  news  which  science  has  brought  ns  respecting 
our  satellite.  The  news  is  not  altogether  unexpected;  in 
fact,  reasoning  had  shown,  long  before  tbe  fact  had  been 
demonstrated,  that  it  aunt  be  ao.  The  astronomer  knows 
that  the  surface  of  the  moon  is  exposed  during  the  long 
lunar  day,  lasting  a  fortnight  of  our  terrestrial  time,  to  the 
rays  of  a  aun  as  powerful  as  that  which  gives  us  our  daily 
heat.  Without  an  atmosphere  to  temper  the  sun's  heat  as 
oura  does,  —  not,  indeed,  by  impeding  the  passage  of  the 
solar  rays,  but  by  bearing  alofl  the  cloud-veil  which  the 
sun  raises  from  our  oceans,  —  the  moon's  surface  must  be- 
come intenaely  hot  long  before  the  middle  of  the  lunar  dav. 
Undoubtedly  the  want  of  an  atmosphere  causes  the  moon  ■ 
heat  to  be  rapidly  radiated  away  into  space.  It  is  our  at- 
mosphere which  causes  a  steady  heat  to  prevail  on  our 
earlA.  And  at  the  summits  of  lofly  mounttuns,  where  the 
atmosphere  is  rare,  although  the  midday  heat  is  intense, 
yet  BO  rapidly  does  the  heat  pass  awav  that  snow  crown* 
forever  the  mountain  heights.  Tet,  although  the  moon's 
heat  must  pass  away  even  more  rapidly,  this  does  not  pre- 
vent the  heating  of  the  moon's  actual  aurface,  any  more 
than  the  rarity  of  the  air  prevents  the  Alpine  traveller 
from  fbeling  the  action  of  the  sun's  direct  heat  even  when 
the  air  in  shadow  is  icily  cold.  Accordingly,  Sir  John 
Herschel  long  since  pointed  out  that  the  moon's  surface 
must  he  heated  at  lunar  midday  —  or  rather,  at  the  time 
of  lanar  mid-heat,  corresponding  to  about  two  o'clock  in 
our  afl:emoon  —  to  a  degree  prooably  surpassing  the  heat 
of  boil  in  E  water. 

Such,  in  point  of  fact,  has  now  been  proved  to  be  the 
case.  The  Earl  of  Rosae  has  ahown,  by  experiments  which 
need  not  here  be  described,  that  the  moon  not  only  reflects 
heat  to  the  earth  (which  of  courae  must  be  the  case),  but 
that  she  gives  out  heat  by  which  she  has  been  herself 
warmed.  The  distinction  may  not  perhaps  appear  clear 
at  firet  sight  to  everyreader,  but  it  may  easily  be  explained 
and  illustrated.  If;  on  a  bright  summer's  day,  we  take  a 
[Hece  of  smooth,  but  not  too  well  polished  metal,  and  by 
meana  of  it  reflect  the  sun's  light  upon  the  face,  a  sensa- 
tion of  heat  will  be  expeiienced  ;  this  b  reflected  sun-heat: 
but  if  ne  wait  while  so  holding  the  metal  nntil  the  plate 
has  become  quite  hot  under  the  solar  rays,  we  shall  recog- 
nize a  sensation  of  heat  from  the  mere  proximity  of  the 
plate  to  the  face,  even  when  the  plate  is  so  held  as  not  to 
reflect  eun-heat.  We  can  in  succession  try,  —  Srat,  re- 
flected heat  alone,  before  the  metal  has  grown  hot ;  next, 
the  heat  which  the  metal  gives  out  of  itself  when  warmed 
by  the  sun's  rays;  and  lastly,  the  two  kinds  of  heat  to- 
gether, when  the  metal  is  caused  to  reflect  sun-heat,  and 
also  (being  held  near  the  face)  to  give  out  a  sensible  quan- 
tity oif  its  own  warmth.  What  Lord  Rosse  has  done  has 
been  to  show  that  the  full  moon  sends  earthwards  both 
kinds  of  heat ;  she  reflects  solar  beat  just  as  she  reflects 
solar  light,  and  she  also  gives  oat  the  heat  by  which  her 
own  surface  has  been  warmed. 

It  may  perhaps  occur  to  the  reader  to  inquire  how  much 
heat  we  actually  obtain  from  the  full  moon.  There  is  a 
simple  way  of  viewing  the  matter.  If  tbe  fall  moon  were 
exactly  as  hot  as  boiling  water,  we  should  receive  from  her 
just  as  much  heat  (leaving  the  effect  of  our  atmosphere 
out  of  account)  aa  we  ahould  receive  from  a  small  globe  as 
hot  as  boiling  water,  and  at  such  a  distance  as  to  look  just 
as  large  aa  the  moon  doea.  Or  a  disk  of  metal  would 
serve  equally  well.  Now,  the  experiment  mav  he  easily 
tried.  A  bronze  halfpenny  is  exactly  one  inch  in  diame- 
ter, and  as  the  moon's  average  distance  is  about  111  times 
her  own  diameter,  a  half^nny  at  a  distance  of  Ill^nches, 
or  three  yards  and  three  inches,  looks  just  as  Large  as  the 
moon.  Kow  let  a  halfpenny  be  put  in  boiling  water  for  a 
while,  so  that  it  becomes  as  hot  aa  the  water  ;  then  that 
coin  taken  quickly  and  set  three  yarda  from  the  obaerver 
will  give  out,  for  the  few  moments  that  its  heat  remains 
appreciably  that  of  boiling  water,  as  much  heat  to  the  ob- 
aerver as  he  receives  from  the  full  moon  supposed  to  be  as 
hot  as  boiling  water.  Or  a  globe  of  thin  metal,  one  inch 
in  diameter  and  full  of  water  at  boiling-heat,  would  serve 
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••  a  mora  conslaiit  artificial  moon  in  respect  of  heat  tap- 
^j.  It  need  not  be  thought  remarkable,  then,  if  the  heat 
given  out  bj  the  fiill  moon  is  not  eaailv  measured,  or' even 
recoeuited.  Im^ne  how  little  the  cold  of  a  winter's  day 
would  be  relieveaby  the  presence,  in  a  room  no  otherwise 
warmed,  of  a  one-inch  globe  of  boiling  water,  three  yards 
away !  And  by  the  way,  we  are  here  reminded  of  an  esti- 
mate by  Prof.  C.  F.  bmyth,  resulting  from  observations 
made  on  the  moon's  heat  during  his  TenerifTe  experi- 
ments. He  fonnd  the  lieat  equal  to  that  emitted  by  the 
hand  at  a  distance  of  three  feet. 


herself.  We  cannot  but  speculate  on  the  conditioD  of  a 
world  so  strangely  circumstanced  that  a  cold  more  bitter 
than  that  of  our  Arctic  nights  alternates  with  a  heat  ex- 
ceeding that  of  boiling  water.  It  is  strange  to  think  that 
the  caltn-lookin^  moon  is  exposed  to  such  extraordinary 
vicissitudes.  There  can  scarcely  be  life  in  any  part  of  the 
moon  —  unless  it  be  underground  life,  Uke  that  of  the  Mo- 
doc Indians  (we  commend  this  idea  specially  to  the  more 
ardent  advocates  of  Brewsterian  ideas  respecting  other 
worlds  than  ours).  And  yet  there  must  be  a  singularly 
active  mechanical  process  at  work  in  yonder  orb.  The 
moon's  aubslance  must  expand  and  contract  marvelloDsly 
as  the  alternate  waves  of  heat  and  cold  pass  over  it.  The 
material  of  that  crater-covered  surface  must  be  positively 
crumbling  awayunder  the  effects  of  these  expansions  and 
contractions.  The  most  plastic  terrestrial  substances  could 
not  long  endure  such  processes,  and  it  seems  altogether  un- 
likely ^t  any  part  of  the  moon's  crnat  is  at  all  plastic. 
Can  we  wonder  if  from  time  to  time  astronomers  tell 
lu  of  apparent  changes  in  the  moon,  —  a  wall  linking  here 
or  a  crater  vanishing  elsewhere  7  The  wonder  rather  is 
that  the  steep  and  lofly  lunar  mountains  have  not  been 
shaken  long  since  to  their  very  foundations. 

Our  mooD  presents,  in  fact,  a  iitrange  problem  for  our 
Investigation.  It  is  gratirjing  to  our  terrestrials  to  re- 
gard her  as  a  mere  satellite  of  the  earth,  but  in  reality  she 
deserves  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  companion  planet. 
She  follows  a  path  round  the  aun  which  so  nearly  resem- 
bles that  pursued  by  the  earth,  in  shape  as  well  as  in  ex- 
tent, that  if  the  two  paths  were  traced  down  on  a  quarto 
sheet  it  would  not  oe  easy  to  distinguish  one  from  the 
other.  Our  earth  is  simply  the  largest,  while  the  moon  Is 
the  smallest  of  that  inner  family  of  worlds  over  which  the 
inn  bears  special  sway,  nor  does  Mercury  exceed  the  moon 
to  so  great  a  degree  in  mass  and  in  volume  as  the  earth  or 
Tenus  exceeds  Mercury.  Yet  the  moon,  with  ber  surface 
of  fourteen  million  square  miles,  seems  to  be  beyond  a 
doubt  a  mere  desert  waste,  nilbout  air  or  water,  exposed 
to  alternations  of  heat  and  cold  which  no  livini;  creature 
we  are  acquainted  with  could  endure  ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing her  position  as  an  important  member  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem, as  well  as  the  undoubted  fact  that  in  her  motions  she 
obeys  the  aun  in  preference  to  the  earth,  she  bai  neverthe- 
less been  so  far  coerced  by  the  earth's  influence  as  to  be 
compelled  to  turn  always  the  same  face  towards  her  larger 
companion  orb,  so  that  not  a  ray  from  the  earth  ever  falls 
upon  fully  five  millions  of  square  miles  of  the  farther  lunar 
hemisphere.  A  waste  of  matter  here,  we  might  say,  and  a 
waste  of  all  the  energy  which  is  represented  ty  the  moon's 
motions,  did  we  not  remember  that  we  can  see  but  a  little 
way  into  the  plan  of  Creation,  and  that  what  appears  to  us 
waste  may  in  reality  be  an  essential  and  important  part  of 
the  great  scheme  of  Nature. 


It  was  still  the  breathing- time  of  day  in  the  back  parlor 
of  Mrs.  Lutestring's  well-known  mantua-making  establiwh- 
meut  in  Walker  Street,  S.  W.  That  is  to  say,  the  twelve 
young  ladies,  including  a  niece  of  the  proprietress,  who  had 


partaken  of  the  midday  meal,  sat  calmly  [n  their  chairs, 
waiting  till  ibe  clock  gave  signal  for  another  simultaneons 
descent  into  the  silk  and  satin  sea. 

One  hoar  being  allowed  for  dinner,  there  generally  re- 
mained some  ten  to  twenty  minutes,  which  portion  ~  slyM 
by  Mrs.  Lutestring  "recreation"  —  was  devoted  by  that 
lady  to  the  cultivation  of  the  minds  of  her  young  friends, 
and  the  advancement  of  their  knowledge  and  her  own  in 
politics,  belles  lettres,  general  society,  and  dress,  throooh 
the  medium  of  that  comprehensive  publication,  the  Daily 
Essence  of  Every  thing. 

" '  Political,' ''  read  Mrs.  Lutestring.  " '  It  is  broadly 
stated  that  the  forthcoming  budget  will  meet  the  alarming 
deficit  in  double  hairpins,  by  a  moderate  impost  on  black 
hair.'"    (Murmurs.) 

"'  Littery,'  "  resumed  Mrs.  Lutestring,  who,  thongh  &r 
from  ill-informed,  was  not  a  brilliant  suiolar.  " '  We  un- 
derstand that  of  the  work  just  announced  by  the  young 
German  authoress  who  writes  under  the  —  bem  —  the  ps 
—  psu  —  puBsydom  of  "  0-ya,"  nearly  fifteen  thousand 
copies  have  been  ordered  by  the  trade.'  " 

"  ■  Having  l>een  favored  with  a  sight  of  the  new  visitiDg- 
bonnet  —  a  diadem  of  velvet  headed  by  pleated  laoe, 
Catalan  veil,  a- natural  bird's  wing'"  — 

"  Shop,  'm  I  "  remarked  one  of  tne  yonng  ladies,  timidly. 

Mrs.  Lutestring,  though  strict  and  somewhat  stem  in 
business  hours,  was  of  a  kind  and  candid  nature.  With 
an  indulgent  smile,  she   admitted  the  impeachment,   and 

"  >  It  is  whispered  that,  so  meagre  has  been  the  take  of 
pilchards,  none  can  tie  spared  for  exportatii    ' " 

"Why    'whispered?'"     inquired    somt 
couldn't  they  say  it  out  ?  " 

"  Not  to  wound  their  feelings,  if  fish  has  any,"  said  Mrs. 
Lutestring,  half  jocularly.  ' 

"  Not  to  alarm  the  herrings,"  suggested  her  niece,  Susan, 
laughing  merrily. 


with   extraordinary   pomp   on   Wednesday.     The   bride'a 
dress  presented  features  of  unusual  interest.     Over  a  rich 

"  Shop  I  shop  I  shop  1  aunt  t  "  exclaimed  Susan,  her 
pretty  dark  blue  eyes  swimming  with  mirth.  They  had 
oeneath  them  fainUy  pencilled  shadows,  and  if  a  sister 
shade  was  perceptible  on  Susan's  delicate  upper  lip  no  one 
would  presume  to  call  that  which  gave  harmony  and  char- 
acter to  one«f  the  prettiest  faces  in  London  a  moustache. 

"  Highty-tigbty  I  "  said  Mrs.  Lutestring,  as  her  eye  lit 
upon  anolber  passage.  "  Well,  this  is  an  odd  sdvertise- 
ment  I  Well,  if  ever  I  Seventy-five  pounds  a  year  I  Noth- 
ing to  do  1    And,  gracious  1  just  listen  : 

"  '  Wanted.  —  A  female  attendant,  to  wait  occasionally 
upon  a  complete  recluse.  Personal  labor  extremely  smaU. 
Lssential  qualities :  intelligence,  cheerfulness,  firmness, 
secrecy.  And'  —  welll  "  cried  Mrs.  Lutestring,  sinking 
back  in  her  chair,  and  bursting  into  hearty  laughter, "  what 
—  what  do  you  think  ?  " 

'  What,  'm  ?    Oh,  please,  'm,  what  ?  "    was  the  generwl 


imebody.     "  Why 


Mrs.  Lutestring,  breathless,  could  not  reply,  and  Suaan, 
a  spoiled  favorite,  caught  the  paper  from  her  aunt's  lap, 
found  the  place  in  a  second,  and  proclaimed  aloud  : 

" '  And  dark  blue  eyes  1 ' " 

"  Seventy-five  pounds  1  "  said  Fanny  Sloper. 

"For  only  looking  through  one's  eyesl  added  Sasan 
Lutestring. 

"  What  will  she  have  to  do  ?  "  asked  another  curious 


the — hem!  —  the   recluse,"  replied  Mrs. 


'"Tend    ot 
Lutestring. 

younj^r  girls. 

Few  knew  better  than  the  querist  the  ordinary  meaning 
of  "  ahem,"    But  this  did  not  hit  the  pc^ot.    She  adtea 
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Mn.  LutesU'ii]<;  paused,  glaDced  at  ihu  clock,  balf  hoping 
it  would  coma  to  her  reaeue. 

"Uoak,"  prompled  her  niece,  in  an  undertone. 

"Mookej',"  responded  Mrs.  Lutestring,  intrepidlj'.  "  Pe- 
culiar specious,  very  rare,  and  miscluevoiis." 

"Two!"  proclaimed  the  clock.  And  the  circle  broke 
op. 

tiiiMQ  Lutestring  lingered. 

"  Aunt,  dear." 

"Well,  child? '■ 

"Dirk  blue  eyes." 

"What  then?" 

"Mine  are  dark  blue." 

"  Is  they  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Lutestring,  indifFerently.  "  That 
reminds  me,"  tihe  added  sharply  ;  "  you're  not  to  'tend  to 
her  Hivhuesj  the  Princess  Brcubilde  Toa  MustikolT  next 
time.    Let  Fanny  Sloper  do  it." 

"Thauk  goodness  I"  cried  SiiBao,  in  a  glow  of  gratitude. 

"  Bat,  aunt,  why  did  my  eyes  put  you  in  mind  of  her  ?  " 

"  She  don't  like  'em,"  said  Mrs.  Lutestring. 

"  Hers  are  nbity-brown,"  remarked  Susan,  meditatively. 

"  Fraps  that's  the  reason,"  sud  her  aunt.  "  Anyhow, 
■he  must  have  her  way.  She's  worth  twenty  other  cus- 
tomen.  She  don't  like  you,  nor  yet  your  eyes  So  keep 
out  of  her  way.  Do  you  know,  I'm  thinking  of  having  a 
nic«  spiral  staircase  run  up  through  the  back  of  the  work- 
room express  for  her?    She  don't  like  bein^  bustled." 

"I'd  bustle  her  I"  muttered  Susan,  under  hur  breath. 

"  Well,  but,  aunt,  about  that  advertisement  ?  " 

"Well?" 

" Seventy- five  pounds!  Annty,  who  knows  if — would 
yon  mind?" 

"iUind  what?  " 

"  You  tell  me  I  am  often  lazy,  and  I  know  I'm  a  slow 
workwoman,  and  I'm"  — 

"  A  little  too  high  and  migh^  for  our  sort  of  work,  eh  ?  " 
Mid  her  aunt,  laughing.    "But,  nonsense,  child  ;  here's 

"Dear  aunt,  let  us  at  least  answer  the  advertisement, 
ud  get  particulars." 

" Panic uUrs  of  waiting  on  an  ape!"  ejaculated  Mrs. 
Lutestring. 

Susan  deferred  explanations  to  a  less  hurried  moment, 
ud,  catching  up  the  paper,  read  ; 

"  Address,  with  carte  de  vaite,  Messrs.  Siraigbtap  and 
Ailbriglit  —  sols.  —  130,  Li ncoln's-i no-fields." 

Mrs.  Lutestring  hesitated.  She  was  herself  not  without 
curiosity  on  tbe  subject. 

"  Well,  well,"  she  said,  assentingly. 

So  Susan  wrote. 

The  carle  de  vuite  must  have  been  satisfactory.  With 
Bigutar  promptitude,  a  reply  was  received  from  Lincoln's- 
nm-fields,  making  an  appointment  for  the  sacceediug  day, 
tad,  in  due  course,  Susan  found  herself  courtesying  to  Mr. 
AUbright,  and  being  motioned  to  the  comfortable  chair,  in 
which  that  gentleman's  fairer  clients  usually  ensconced 
thtmaelves  when  a  prolonged  chat  was  toward. 

Ur.  AUbright  was  a  handsome>featured  man,  of  middle 
■IK,  with  grizzled  hair,  and  a  quick  and  searching  eye, 
which,  like  an  awl,  seemed  to  make  the  hole  into  which 
his  onestion  was  to  be  poured. 

"  You  are  firm,  intelligent,  cheerful,  and  discreet  ?  "  said 
Mr.  AUbright,  glancing  at  the  advertisement,  a  slip  of 
which  lay  on  his  desk.  "  As  to  the  last,  can  you  keep  a 
secret?'' 

"If  required,  sir,"  replied  Snsan,  demurely,  thrilling  with 
curiosity. 

"  I've  none  to  tell  you,"  said  the  lawyer.  "  In  some 
pmnt*,  we  are  as  much  in  the  dark  as  you  are,  and  as  you 
■i*y,  possibly  for  some  time,  remain.  Xou  are  wauled,  as 
I  nnderstanil,  rsther  to  be  at  hand,  and  qualify  yourself  for 
the  future  charge  of—  of  our  client,  than  to  undertake  any 
immediate  active  duty.  All  I  can  add  Is  that  the  parly  is 
aeither  an  invalid  nor  a  lunatic.  It  req — ahem  —  be 
requires  but  little  attendance,  at  any  time,  and  indeed  the 
chief  agent  in  that  particular  is  the  mother,  a  refined  and 
nther  delicate  woman,  for  whom  assistance  may  at  any 
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time  become  absolutely  necessary.  So,  you  see,  there  is 
little  room  for  alarm." 

Susan  at  once  replied  that  she  saw  none  at  all. 

"  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  mystery,"  continued  Mr. 
AUbright.  "  But  that  you  will  not  mind,  and  I  may  men- 
tion, lastly,  that  should  you,  aSt&r  the  residence  of  a  week 
or  two,  desire  to  withdraw  from  the  engagement,  you  will 
be  at  liberty  to  do  so,  and  all  expenses  will  be  liberally 

Eaid.  But  I  do  not  think  that  will  come  to  pass.  We 
appea  to  know  enough  of  IVIrs.  Lutestring  to  aljsolve  ua 
from  the  necessity  of  appealing  to  any  other  reference,  and 
are  strongly  of  opinion  Uiat  both  parties  will  be  gainers  by 
this  most  satisfactory  arrangement.  If  convenient  you  can 
go  down  to-morrow.  Here  is  the  address  and  money  for 
your  journey." 

Susan  made  her  acknowledgments,  and  prepared  to 
withdraw. 

"  As  touching  the  qualification  meiitioned  last  in  our 
advertisement,"  observed  Mr.  AUbright,  glancing  in  his 
visitor's  face,  as  he  walked  beside  her  to  the  door,  "  the 
whim  may  seem  singular,  —  you  know  we  are  not  responsi- 
ble  for  all  the  caprices  of  a  client,  —  but  I  tliink  we  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  carry  out  our  usual  instructions 
in  a  most  efiicient  manner.  Ha,  ba  I  Good  day,  Miss 
Lutestring.    Two  bteps  if  you  please." 

The  card,  banded  her  by  Mr.  AUbright,  bore  the  ad- 
dress :  "  Mrs.  Grahame  Mountjoy.  The  Hornet,  Grand* 
Chester. " 

As  Susan  hurried  homeward,  she  mentally  concocted  a 
respectful  announcement  to  the  lady  of  the  Hornet,  inti- 
mating hdr  intention  to  present  herself  at  Grandchester 
on  the  next  day  but  one. 

The  interval  was  spent  in  needful  preparations,  warmly 
promoted  by  her  good-natured  relative,  who,  relieved  from 
the  apprehension  that  Susan's  duty  was  to  attend  upon  a 
chimpanzee,  was  almost  as  curious  as  herself  as  to  what  the 
mysterious  "  it "  would  prove  to  be.  Upon  this  point  Su- 
san pledged  herself  to  forward  the  earliest  and  lullest  ex- 
plaoation  that  should  be  consistent  with  the  discretion 
required  of  her,  and  with  this  understanding  was  sped  upon 
her  way. 

Grandchester,  some  hours'  railway  travel  from  London, 
ii  a  fine  old  cathedral  town,  which,  lying  a  little  aloof  from 
the  great  hi°bwayB  of  commerce,  has  been  domewhat  lefl: 
behind  in  the  general  march  of  improvement;  but  finds 
comfort  in  the  preservation  of  many  a  time-honored  struc- 
ture, many  a  venerable  historical  relic,  which  niight  have 
been  called  upon  to  succumb  to  the  inexorable  demands  of 
modern  taste  and  modern  ideas  of  the  apt  and  convenient. 
Not  to  mention  its  cathedral,  Grandchester  possesses  a 
cross,  —  the  most  ancient  in  England,  —  ft  ruined  castle,  ft 
Saxon  church,  and  a  museum  overflowing  with  local  an- 
tiquities. The  Uomans,  there  was  no  doubt,  were  partial 
to  the  ancient  city,  and,  at  their  final  departure,  leil  behind, 
with  more  than  their  accustomed  liberality,  pots,  pans,  old 
Hword-hilts,  and  pieces  of  small  money,  to  an  unprecedented 

On  arriving  at  tLe  station,  Miss  Lutestring  deemed  it 
wisest  to  charter  one  of  the  attendant  vehicles,  the  driver 
of  which,  at  the  mention  of  the  Hornet,  dashed  awa^  with 
an  alacrity  that  proved  him  to  be  entirely  familiar  with  the 

Susan,  who  hod  rather  expected  a  suburban  drive,  and 
U>  be  ultimately  deposited  in  some  sequestered  precinct, 
adapted  to  the  taste  of  a  recluse,  found  herself  rattling 
merrily  Into  the  heart  of  the  bustling,  well-lighted  town, 
and  only  relaxing  in  speed  when,  turning  into  the  High 
Street,  the  number  of  carriages  of  different  kinds,  still  on 
the  move,  compelled  greater  caution. 

The  Hiah  Street  of  Grandchester  absolutely  revels  in 
eccentricities  of  structure.  Besides  its  line  of  sbops,  bro- 
ken by  its  (.'om-mHrkct  and  other  public  buildings,  numer- 
ous mansions,  of  every  size  and  form,  standing  back  with 
dignity  from  the  main  thoroughfare,  give  importance  as 
well  as  picturesqueness  to  this  portion  of  the  ancient  city. 

Suddenly,  the  carriage  stopped.  Susan  saw  that  they 
"-  front  of  a  huge,  gloomy  pile,  which,  faced  with  « 
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colomued  portico,  uid  lighted  by  a  i 

much  the  appettrance  of  a  deserted 

Susan's  hotom  a  misgiving  thrill,  at  ehe  thought,  "  Could 

this  be  the  Hornet,  her  future  home  'I " 

A  second  gituice  reassured  her.  IroD  wickets,  in  froDt 
of  huge  eutraoce-doorB.ibowed  that  they  were  public  rooms 
of  some  sort,  now  closed.  The  driver  had  got  down  to 
open  a  gate  ou  the  opposite  side,  and  now,  without  reas- 
cending,  led  his  horse  up  the  carriage  sweep,  cooducting  to 
a  large,  cheerful-looking,  modem  mansion,  and  stopped,  bj* 
Susan's  direction,  at  a  side-door  leading  to  the  lcit<^en 

Susan's  summons  was  answered  \>y  a  neat  midd,  who 
called  a  man  to  take  her  box,  and  led  her  straight  to  the 
housekeeper's  room. 

"Mrs.  Martin,"  the  girl  remarked,  "said  you  was  to 
come  here,  and  warm  and  rest  yourself  in  her  big  cbair, 
comfortable,  til  I  she  can  come  down  and  give  you  your  tea, 
and  tell  you  all  about  it,  you  know  1  "  Therewith,  ehe 
bustled  awsy. 

Tell  her  all  about  it  I  So  the  mystery  was  to  be  at  once 
explained.  Meanwhile,  Miss  Lutestring  warmed  her  toes, 
BB  directed,  and  looked  about  her.  Mrs.  Martin's  room 
was  a  picture  of  neatness,  ease,  and  comfort.  It  was  even 
mora  Everything  seemed  to  glitter  and  smile.  The  very 
chairs  —  certain  of  which  were  of  antique  form  —  seemed 
to  put  out  arms  and  legs  in  a  jaunty  and  inviting 
clocks  ticked  merrily,  cats  purred,  and  a  cricket,  though, 
for  reasons  of  his  own,  remaining  invisible,  evidently 
sidered  it  incumbent  on  him  to  do  the  honors  of  the  apart- 
ment, and  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  new  arrival,  until  the 
mistress  should  appear. 

Ten  minutes  had  elapsed,  when  a  cheery  voice  roused 
Susan  from  her  pleasant  reverie. 

"  So  here  you  are,  my  dear  I  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Martin, 
hurrying  in,  and  speaking  almost  before  she  saw  the  vis- 
itor, with  whom  she  shook  hands  cordially,  givinji  her  s 
kind,  motherly  kiss.  Mrs.  Martin  was  a  plump,  not  to  say 
portly  dame  of  middle  age.  There  was  something  pleas- 
ant and  wholesome  in  the  touch  of  the  good  woman's  warm 
cheek  and  hand.  It  was  noted  of  Mrs.  Martin  that  her  hands, 
preserving  their  warmth  in  the  coldest  winter's  day,  never 
increased  it  in  the  height  of  summer.  Her  circulation,  like 
her  genial  temper,  never  varied. 

One  other  peculiarity  we  may  mention,  namely,  that  she 
believed  every  other  created  being  to  be  at  times,  nay,  at 
frequent  times,  below  par,  and  consequently  in  need  of  a 
"  fillip."  It  might  not  tie  too  much  to  say  that  Mrs,  Martin 
OODceived  the  entire  universe  to  be  indebted  for  continued 
existence  to  the  periodical  administration  c^  the  remedy 
jnst  mentioned. 

"And  how  are  y6u,  my  dear?  Nice  and  warm?  I'd 
have  been  down  before,"  she  continued,  "  but  I  bad  to  toss 
np  a  little  something  for  master,  poor  gentleman,  that  only 
/knows  how  to  make." 

"  Is  Mr.  Mountjoy  ill  1  "  asked  Susan. 

"  111  ?  Eh,  no  —  quite  charming,"  responded  the  house- 
keeper, cheerfully.  "  But  he's  bad  a  long  practice  to-day. 
And,  oh,  how  his  poor  arms  must  have  auied-    He  wanted 


a  fillip. 
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What  does  he  practice,  ma'am  1 "  inquired  Susan. 

"  Fiddle,"  siud  Mrs.  Martin,  briefly.  "  I  put  ofl"  my  tea, 
my  dear,"  she  went  on  quickly,  "  that  you  and  I  might 
have  it  eosey  together.  This'U  be  your  sittin'  room  'long  o' 
ne.  Tour  bedroom's  near  missis's.  I'll  show  it  you 
while  the  kettle's  bilin." 

Following  her  guide  up  the  back  staircase,  Susan  found 
herself  in  a  broad  corridor,  running,  to  all  appearance, 
almost  the  entire  length  of  the  house.  It  was  bung  with 
fitmily  pictures,  showed  groups  of  sculpture  in  recesses 
lined  with  crimson  velvet,  and  was  carpeted  with  some 
rich  material,  so  sofl  nnd  yielding  that  Susan  felt  as  if  her 
feet  would  never  reach  the  ground. 

"  Missis's  room  adjines  Mr.  Mountjoy's,"  Mrs.  Martin 
continued,  "  and  here,"  as  tbey  entered  a  small  but  pleas- 
ant chamber. "  is  yours.  That's  missis's  bell  in  the  coi^ 
oer.    There's  a  deaf  and  dumb  walet,  and  you  won't  have 


much  to  do,  my  dear,  unless  missis's  spenita  should  giva 
way,  sudden,"  concluded  the  good  woman,  with  a  sigh. 

Susan  noticed  that  her  room  was  in  front,  and  recof^ 
nized  the  grim,  forbidding  walls  of  the  assembly  rooms, 
scowling  at  them  from  over  the  way. 

"  What  ts  that  building  ?  "  she  inquired,  with  a  sort  of 
curiosity  she  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  explain  to 
herself. 

" 'Sembly  and  show  rooms  —  Dwarfinch's,"  was  Mia. 
Martin's  reply.  "  They're  dark  and  quiet  jnrt  now,  bat 
they  wakes  up  sometimes,  I  promise  you." 

"  Dwarfincu  I  "  An  odd  name.  Suaan  cast  anoth^ 
glance  through  the  window.  That  dreary,  prison-likv 
edifice  seemed  to  exercise  over  her  a  gloomy  faacinatioo 
she  could  not  in  the  least  understand. 

Very  quickly  the  pair  found  themselves  once  more  seated 
in  Mrs.  Martin's  bright  little  room,  enjoying  dieir  tea. 
Tea  did  I  call  it  ?  What,  with  poached  eggs  on  delicMe 
ham  ?  With  hot  cakes  ?  With  even  one  of  those  myste- 
rious "  somctbings,"  the  true  secret  of  whose  comnosition 
was  locked  in  Mrs.  Martin's  breast,  and  ultimately  (so  I 
am  assured)  died  with  her  unrevealed  ? 

Hungry  as  .she  was,  Susan's  anxious  curiosity  to  leant 
something  of  the  future  object-  of  her  care,  somewhat 
damped  her  appetite,  thereby  awakening  Mrs.  Mardn'i 
ever-ready  synipathy. 

"  You're  below  yourself,  child,  I  see  that,"  s^d  the  good 
lady,  soothingly.  "  'Tis  leaving  home,  and  all  that.  Bleai 
your  heart,  you  only  want  a  fillip.  Now  just  you  put  aside 
that  cold  slop,  and  take  what  Fm  going  to  give  you." 

So  speaking,  Mrs.  Martin  singled  out  a  little  key,  and, 
bustling  to  a  cellaret  that  glistened  in  a  sequestered  nook 
of  the  apartment,  instantly  returned  with  a  small  glass, 
filled  to  the  brim  with  some  fiuid  resembling  the  pnreat 
molten  gold. 

"  Drink  that." 

Susan  obeyed.     It  was  — though  not  weak  —  delicious. 

"  There.  1  don't  give  that  to  every  one,  /  promise  yon," 
remarked  Mrs.  Martin,  carefully  wiping  and  putting  away 
the  glass. 

It  was  true.  And  very  rarelv  bed  the  good  woman  he- 
stowed  any  upon  herselfj  for,  though  fond  of  nice  tMags, 
she  was  temperate  in  their  use.  Fillips  might  become  ex- 
pedient, but  these  delivered,  there  was  an  end  of  it. 

"Will  not  the  mistress  see  mo  to-night?"  inquired 
Susan,  presently. 

"  Alt  in  good  time,"  was  the  reply.  "  She's  coming 
down  herseiflo  speak  to  you." 

"Coming  down  1" 

"To  be  sure.  Why  not?  She  likes  this  little  room. 
Bless  your  heart,  many  and  many  a  chat  missis  and  me 
has  had  in  these  two  big  chairs  before  she  goes  to  bed  I " 

"And  — and  when  do  you  think  I  shall  see  ray  mas- 
ter? "  asked  Susan,  boldly. 

"  Ah,  that's  another  p'int,"  replied  the  housekeeper. 
"  P'raps  to-morrow.  P'raps  not  for  a  year.  I've  been 
housekeeper  nigh  three  years,  and  I've  never  seen  him 
yetl" 

" Never  se^n  him?" 

"  Never  seen  him  entire,"  said  Mrs.  Martin.  "  I've 
heard  him  ol^n,  so  will  you,  'specially  when  it  walks." 

"  /( .' "  ejaculated  Susan. 

"  Ah  1 "  said  the  housekeeper,  quickly,  "  that's  onl^  my 
way  of  speaking.  He  walks  sometimes  for  half  the  night, 
along  the  corridor,  up  and  down  stairs,  anywheres,  when 
he  thinks  everybody's  abed,  and  'tis  so  like  a  ghost's  waya 
that  we  a'most  think  him  one." 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Martin,"  burst  out  Susan,  "  won't  you  tell 
me  more  about  this  gentleman  ?     Everything  you  know  7  " 

"  O'  course  I  wlfi,"  replied  the  good  woman,  who  bad 
been  bursting  with  impatience  to  do  so  before  her  mistress 
should  appear,  and  perhaps  take  part  of  the  history  out  of 
her  mouth. 

The  name,  Mrs.  Martin  informed  Susan,  was  not  alwa^ 
Grahame  Mountjoy,  her  mistress's  late  husband,  Capl&ut 
Fellowes,  having  assumed  the  former  name  on  succeeding 
somewhat  unexpectedly,  to  a  lai^  family  estate.     This  oo- 
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.corred  about  five  jean  tince  ;  Hnd  MoDDtjov,  dying  in  the 
■Dcceedin^  ye&r,  left  to  his  wife,  henelf  in  delicuv  health, 
tbe  lole  charge  of  their  onl}'  child,  &  jouth  then  about  tiz- 
teen,  and  an  object  of  great  solicitude. 

It  vDuld  appear  that,  previouB  to  the  accesuou  of  fortune 
jnat  mentioned,  the  young  gentleman  had  fallen  pagsion- 
atelv  in  love  with  the  blue-eyed  daughter  of  the  postrntuter 


tha  difference  of  station,  already  aufficiently  marked,  be- 
came hopeleaaly  augmented  by  the  freak  of  fortune  that 
had  tramfonned  Captain  Fellowes,  with  little  more  than 
his  half-pay  aud  a,  pension  for  wonoda,  into  Mr.  Grafaame 
MouDtjoy,  with  a  landed  estate  worth  twelve  thousand  a 
year.  Fond  almost  to  adoration,  as  both  parents  were,  of 
their  boy,  nothing  could  reconcile  them  to  such 
■■   I.    Tliey       '     '■ 
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y  quitted  the  village,  and  all  intercourse   with 
Ht  inhabitants  was  tbenceforth  peremptorily  Buepeuded. 

If  the  parents  considered  that  the  attachments  of  a  bo^, 
not  yet  sixteen,  deaerved  no  gentler  treatment  that  this, 
they  were  very  soon  and  painfully  undeceived.  The  youth 
bewne  very  ill.  Without,  it  was  said,  displaying  any 
positive  ailment,  he  wasted  gradually  away,  until,  seriously 
alarmed,  his  parents  resolved  to  sacrifice  every  scruple, 
and  reitore  to  him  those  hopes  on  which  his  life  seemed 
really  to  depend.  It  was  too  late.  The  poor  girl,  whose 
Iwtne  was  at  all  times  unhsppv  under  the  rule  M*  a  savage 
Mepmother,  in  desj^r  or  maifference  had  accepted  the 
first  suitor  who  soagfat  her  band,  and  left  her  mnue  for- 

From  this  period,  which  was  further  marked  by  the 
death  of  Captain  Fellowes  Mountjoy,  the  poor  young  man 
had  never,  it  was  believed,  been  seen  by  human  eyes,  save 
by  his  mother,  his  physician,  and  one  or  two  domestics  in 
immediate  attendance  on  him.  To  these  alone  was  con- 
fided the  secret  of  his  mysterious  ailment,  and  they  kept 
it  well.  It  was  known  that  he  was  under  no  restraint,  nor 
debirred,  by  causes  other  than  bis  own  will,  from  any 
amount  of  locomotion ;  that  be  ate,  drank,  slept,  and  fid- 
dled (he  was  a  fine  violinist  already),  to  use  Mrs.  Martin's 
homely  phrase,  "  like  a  good  un."  He  was  heard  to  laush 
merrily,  to  chat,  and  siug.  It  vras,  in  short,  abundantly 
evident  that  the  young  gentleman  was  not  dying  of  a 
broken  heart,  nor  of  utter  weariness  of  life.  What  could 
be  wrong  with  him  ?  Something  was.  He  had  been  at- 
tended by  four  physicians,  including  one,  the  most  eminent 
ofhis  day,  who  came  at  great  cost  from  London;  but  these 
EeDtlemen  shook  their  heads,  were  dismissed  in  turn,  and 
Mr.  Grahame  Mountjoy  remuned  unseen. 

About  three  years  since,  their  couotry  residence  was 
let  Mr.  Mountjoy,  recluse  as  he  was,  longed  for  the  sound 
aad  movement  <rf'a  town.  The  Hornet  seemed  to  suit  him 
exactly,  and  here  they  were. 

Susan  pondered  on  the  romantic  narrative. 

"  What  do  you  think  was  the  matter  ?  "  the  asked. 

Hn.  Martin  shook  her  head,  and  declared,  with  evident 
Irulh,  that  she  had  no  opinion  to  offer. 

"  Some  think,"  she  went  on  to  say,  "  that  his  disapp'int- 
Bent,  poor  gentleman  1  settle(l  in  his  legs,  which  ^rew 
tremenjious.  That's  not  true,  for  Tve  seen  his  stockings. 
Others  say  that  be'd  turned  bottle-green-  But  the  doctor 
here  (he's  a  merry  man  —  Doctor  Leech)  laughed  hearty, 
and  said,  '  Not  half  so  green  as  them  that  oelieves  so.' 
"IT I  had  an  idea,"  continued  the  good  lady,  "it  is  that  he 

lai^ed  to 
~that  there  came  o 
door." 

"  A— a  — what,  dear  Mra.  Martin?"  asked  her  eager 
Utiener. 

"  Something  that  spiled  his  good  looks,  poor  gentle- 
nan  t "  said  Mrs.  Martin,  homedly  ;  "  and  very  handsome 
'til  (aid  he  was." 

They  rose  as  Mrs.  firahame  Mountjoy,  with  a  kind 
mile,  entered  the  apartment. 

She  was  a  refined,  gentle-mannered  woman,  hardly  more 
than  forty,  with  traces  of  much  former  beauty,  and  a  wist- 
fid,  careworn  look  in  her  large  brown  eyes,  so  noticeable 


as  at  once  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  those  who  looked  on 
her. 

Greeting  Susan  kindly,  she  sank  into  one  of  the  chairs, 
pressing  her  hand  to  her  side,  as  she  did  so,  with  a  s%b  of 

"  YouVe  been  and  tired  yourself  out  again,  ma'am,"  re- 
marked the  housekeeper,  with  respectful  reproach.  "  Tou 
wants  a  fillip  at  once.     Be  ruled  by  me,  ma'am,  and  let 


■■  No.  no, 
mptorily. 


lusan,"  said  her  mistress,  stopping  her  per- 
Ton  see,"  she  continued,  aadressing  the 
nilingly,  "  I  have  a  Susan  already,  thongh 
she  is  much  too  grand  a  person  to  be  called  so  by  any  bat 
me.  Your  dear  master  has  been  so  merry  1  I  have  not 
seen  him  in  such  spirits  for  years;  no,  not  since"  —  she 
checked  herself,  suddenly.  "  And  the  remembrance  of 
what  he  was,  or  might  have  been,  came  on  me,  for  a  mo- 
ment, too  strongly.  I  am  tired,"  she  owned,  "  but  I  would 
not  sleep  till  I  had  seen  my  new  Susan,  and  set  at  rest  any 
apprehensions  she  might  entertain  as  to  what  will  be  de- 
manded of  her. 

"It  has  pleased  Heaven,"  she  continued,  "to  visit  my 
poor  son  with  an  affliction  so  extraordinary,  and  yet,  to 
the  indifferent  observer,  so  provocative  of  laughter,  as  to 
determine  him,  some  time  since,  to  seclude  himself  alto- 
gether from  the  world,  save  only  myself  and  one  or  two 
chosen  attendants,  who  can  be  relied  upon  to  preserre  his 
melancholy  secret.  Startling  perhaps,  but  not  revolting, 
his  condition  is  one  calculated  to  excite  the  strongest  sym- 
pathy, without,  however,  reducing  him  to  be  especially 
dependent  upon  the  ^ood  offices  of  any.  He  has  many 
accomplishments,  his  intellect  is  bright  and  clear,  and,  in- 
deed, the  sole  trace  of  any  morbid  influence  shadowing  his 
mind  is  noticeable  in  the  advertisement  which  has  brought 
yon  here.  He  insists  that  any  one  who,  in  the  event  of 
need,  should  divide  with  me  the  duties  of  reader  and  occa- 
sional companion,  should  be  a  woman  with  dark  bine  eyes. 
His  ailment,"  concluded  Mrs.  Grahame  Mountjoy,  with  a 
sad  smile,  "  dates  from  an  incident  in  his  life  in  which  such 
a  feature  had  an  active  share,  and  we  have  not  deemed  it 
prudent  to  oppose  his  fancy.  Such,"  she  added,  rising, 
"  are  all  the  particulars  you  need  at  present  to  learn,  for 
my  son  would  defer  seeing  you  until  your  attendance  be- 
comes necessary.  Meanwhile  I  can  instruct  you  a  little 
as  to  hia  tastes  and  ways,  and  our  good  Mrs.  Martin  will 
do  her  best  to  make  you  as  comfortable  as  circumstances 
permit."  And  with  a  kind  good-night,  Mrs.  Mountjoy 
left  the  room. 

"  Well  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Martin,  internigatively. 

"  I  shall  like  her  very  much,"  said  Susan,  absently.  "  An 
'  ailment  I '    An  '  affliction  I '    Yet  sane  and  merry  "  — 

"  Go  to  bed,  and  dream  of  it,  my  dear,"  interrupted  the 
other,  lighting  her  lamp. 

They  went  up-stMrs. 

Passing  one  of  the  doors  opening  on  the  corridor,  Susan 
observed  a  rich  brocaded  dressing-gown,  hung  upon  a 
chair.  There  were  slippers  to  match,  lined,  as  Mrs.  Mar- 
tin whispered  her  to  note,  with  tbe  softest  swan's-down. 

"  One  of  It's  walking-dresses,"  she  added,  with  a  hur^ 
ried  glance  at  the  chamber,  from  which  proceeded  Ibe 
sound  of   a    pleasant,   manly   voice    trolling   an    Italian 


"It I"  repeated  Susan,  as  she  presently  laid  her  head 
upon  the  pillow.    "  It  I " 
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«  TWO  FARTS. — PAET  I. 


Che  fine  morning  in  May,  shortly  after  the  postman  had 
trudged  away  down  the  shady  drive  and  out  into  the  dostjr 
high-road,  the  inbalntaots  of  VaU  Lodge  were  suddenly 
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thrown  into  the  moat  violeDt  commotion.  Breukrast  was 
just  over,  nnd  Mrs.  Fost«r,  her  Bpeclaclee  in  one  hand  and 
an  open  block-edged  letter  !□  the  other,  came  hurriedly 
into  the  room  where  her  two  dnugbtere  w^re  lingering 
round  the  table,  her   kind  old   face  flushed  with  uousual 

"  Oh,  raj  dearB  —  my  dear  girls  1  " 

'■  Mamma,  what  has  happened  V  "  cried  Jane,  the  elder. 
who  waa  iive-and-thirty ;  while  Laara,  of  a  more  practical 
turn  and  two  years  younger  than  her  eister,  took  the  open 
Ifittur  from  her  niother'a  hand  and  began  to  read  it. 

"  I  don't  understand  it.     It  is  from  John,"  ^he  began. 

"  Yea,  my  dears,  that  ia  it;  it  is  from  John,  and  my 
cousin.  Dr.  Deane,  is  dead,"«ud  the  old  lady,  wiping  her 
eyes. 

"  Well,  what  of  that,  mamma  ?     We  haven't  seen  him 

"  No,  but  go  on,  and  you  will  see.  Oh,  my  dears,  your 
brother  John  ia  engaged  to  be  married  I  " 

And  then  there  f>-ll  upon  (bo  little  familv  a  silence  aa 
of  death.  While  Mary,  the  parlor-maid,  who  bad  iWilen 
in  onperceived,  ejaculated  an  audible  "Laws!"  and  fled 
to  impart  the  intelligence  to  the  (.'ook  and  the  housemaid. 

The  letter  from  John  Foster  ran  as  follows :  — 

"Mv  DEAR  Mother  and  Sibtehs,  — I  little  thought, 
when  I  was  writinj;  my  last  letter  from  here  to  tell  you 
how  much  I  WH3  enjoymg  my  holiday,  that  in  my  next  1 
should  have  to  write  to  you  of  the  audden  death  of  my 
kind,  good  old  cousin.  He  was  taken  ill  only  yesterday 
morning,  and  died  in  a  few  hours.  The  doctor,  who  came 
too  late  to  do  any  good,  says  it  wa?  heart  disease,  and  that 
the  poor  lellow  knew  he  might  any  duy  be  ean-ied  off  in 
this  way.  And  now,  my  dear  mother,  I  must  leil  you  that 
1  have  taken  a  very  important  step,  one  which,  I  confess, 
that  but  for  this  sad  death  1  should  not  have  taken  without 
more  redection.  I  have  asked  Nelly  Deane  to  be  my  wife. 
She,  poor  child,  is  so  utterly  alone  in  the  world,  having;  no 
one  to  go  to  and  no  one  to  love  her,  that  I  could  not  help 
oU'ering  her  a  home  with  you,  my  dear  mother,  until  a  suffi- 
cient tiipe  shall  have  elapsed  for  our  marriage  to  take 
Elace.  I  hope  you  will  not  think  I  have  acted  ra.->hly.  I 
ave  only  kuown  Nelly  a  fortnight,  but  1  liave  had  for 
some  days  no  doubt  whatever  about  my  own  feelings ;  only 
that  as  she  is  so  very  young,  just  aeventeen,  I  ought,  per- 
haps, to  have  reflected  more  as  to  whfther  a  marriage  with 
me  will  be  for  her  own  happiness.  If,  as  I  fully  believe, 
you  will  not  refuse  a  temporary  home  to  the  poor  child, 
write  to  me  at  once,  and  I  will  send  her  to  you  this  <iay 
week,  the  day  after  the  funeral.  I  can  only  lake  her  as 
far  as  Birmingham,  as  I  must  get  back  to  town  aa  quickly 
as  possible.  But  I  will  put  her  into  the  train  there  if  you 
will  send  to  the  station  to  meet  her.  I  have  only  to  add, 
my  dear  mother,  that  you  will  bo  sure  to  love  the  poor 
child,  aa  abe  is  as  good  aa  she  ia  beautiful. 

"  Your  atfcctionate  son,  John  Fosteu." 

Thu  may  perhaps  be  considered  a  very  commonplace 
letter  for  a  Kuccessful  lover  ;  but  John  Foster  was  five- 
and-forty,  and  the  most  commonplace  and  matter-of-fact  of 

"  John  must  be  mad  I  "  said  Laura. 

"  A  child  of  seventeen  I "  said  Jane. 

"  Poor  little  thing  1  "  sighed  the  mother,  gently. 

"  What  ar«  we  to  do  7  "  ackcd  Jane. 

"  Oh,  why  of  course  we  must  have  her  here.  John  has  a 
right  to  exjwct  that  of  us,"  taid  Laura  ;  "  but  it  will  be  a 
horrid  nuisance  t  " 

"  She  is  a  lucky  girl,  1  must  say,  to  get  such  a  man  as 
our  John  1  "  said  the  mother,  proudly.  "  We  must  do  our 
best  during  (he  time  she  is  with  us  to  train  her  for  the  po- 
sition the  IS  to  occupy  hereafter  as  his  wife ;  and  we  must 
try  to  love  her  for  his  sake." 

"  Vou  have  never  seen  her,  mamma,  have  you  ?  "  asked 
Jane,  sAer  a  pause. 

"  Not  since  she  was  a  baby.  I  saw  her  when  her  poor 
mother  died ;  a  little  sickly,  unhealthy-looking  child  ol^two 


years  old.  Dr.  Deane  then  went  away  to  live  in  Cornwall, 
and  I  have  never  seen  either  of  ihem  since.  And  to  think 
John  nhould  want  to  marry  her.     Oh,  dear.  Oh  dear  1 " 

"  John  says  she  is  beautifiil,"  said  Laura,  referring  to  the 
letter,  with  a  not  over-pleased  face. 

"  I  don't  think  she  can  be  very  beautiful ;  her  mother 
was  plain,  and  her  father  was  not  good-looking ;  she  had 
dark  eyes,  1  remember," 

'■  It  ia  very  unlucky  that  John  should  have  gone  there 
for  his  holiday,"  said  Jane. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  she  did  her  beat  to  catch  him,"  said 
Laura,  who  always  felt  spiteful  when  she  heard  of  any 
woman  being  engaged  to  De  married,  she  beracif  havinc 
been  wretchedly  unsuccessful  in  all  her  little  matrimonii 
attempts. 

"  My  dear  Laura,  we  must  not  be  uncharitable,"  said  her 
mother,  gently.  "  I  cannot  think  John  has  done  a  wise 
thing  in  engaging  himself  in  such  a  hasty  way  to  a  mere 
child.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  she  can  be  worthy  of 
him  ;  but  if,  as  I  have  no  doubt,  she  is  a  modest,  docile 
girl,  we  can,  I  dare  say,  do  much  to  mould  and  improve  ber 
during  the  time  she  is  under  our  care." 

Poor  Mrs.  Foster  I  it  was  a  blow  for  her  that,  after  all 
these  years,  John  shonld  have  chosen  a  wife  whom  she  had 
never  seen,  and  without  her  counsel  and  advice.  A  woman 
ia  always  jealous  of  that  other  woman  who,  younger  and 
fairer  than  herself,  comes  between  her  and  the  son  she  has 
been  wont  to  consider  all  her  own. 

Mrs.  Foster  was  very  proud  of  her  son  John,  who,  out  of 
the  income  derived  from  his  profession  as  a  barrister,  made 
a  liberal  allowance  to  hia  mother  and  sisters,  John  was 
the  head  of  the  family,  their  counsellor,  their  protector. 
Nothing  was  ever  done  without  consulting  him. 

It  dill  seem  strange  now  that  this  pattern  son,  in  spite 
of  hia  prudence,  abould  have  allowed  himself  to  be  caught 
by  a  pretty  face,  just  like  any  one  else. 

That  he  should  wish  to  marry  at  all  was  a  grievance. 
Had  they  not  been  all  that  a  man  ought  to  desire  in  the 
way  of  family  ties  to  him?  What  could  make  him  wish 
for  more  ?  So,  while  the  mother  was  jealous  of  the  son's 
heart,  which  had  been  stolen  away  from  her,  the  sisters 
were  jealous  that  this  child,  this  strancer,  would  come  into 
the  family  to  take  (he  first  place  aa  John'e  future  wife. 


There  was  not  much  alTection  in  the  hearts  of  Ure. 
Foster  and  her  daughters  towards  the  girl  who  waa  to  b« 
Jobn'a  wife ;  but  there  was,  at  all  events,  a  good  deal  <rf" 
eiL'itement  as  the  day  of  her  arrival  at  Vale  Lodge  ap- 
proached. To  theae  three  middle-aged  women,  living  alone 
a  dull  monotonous  life,  the  advent  of  a  stranger  among 
them  could  not  fail  to  be  a  great  event,  Mrs.  Foster') 
future  ,  daughter-in-law  must  be  received  with  all  dne 
honor;  it  would  never  do  for  people  to  say  that  John's 
betrothed  was  not  welcomed  in  his  mother's  home. 

To  begin  with,  they  must  all  go  into  decorous  mourning 
for  Dr.  Deane's  death  ;  then  the  best  bedroom  must  be  eot 
ready  for  Miss  Deane's  reception.  All  the  details  of  her 
arrival  were  arranged  beforehand  with  due  precision  and 
solemnity.  ' 

After  long  and  anxious  deliberation,  Mra.  Foster  aettled 
not  to  go  'herself  to  the  station,  but  to  send  the  brougham 
to  meet  the  traveller,  whom  she  would  receive  at  her  own 
hall'door,  her  daughters  standing  by  her. 

The  eventful  morning  dawned,  and  the  brougham  was 
aent  to  the  sUtion, 

"  Hiere  is  the  carriage  coming  back,"  cried  Jane,  at  last, 
rushing  out  into  the  hall. 

Mrs.  Foster  again  rehearsed  the  little  speech  she  is- 
tendcd  to  make  :  "  Welcome,  wy  dear,  lo  my  home  and  to 
my  heart."  Then  she  said  to  herself,  ■'!  shall  fold  her  in 
my  motherly  embrace,  and  kiss  and  cry  over  her,"  She 
had  settled  it  ao  a  dozen  times  during  the  course  of  the 
morning  ;  and  now  that  the  carriage-wheels  were  beard 
actually  turning  in  at  the  gate,  she  stood  smoothing  her 
hair  at  the  glass.  Id  a  nervous  tremor  leit  ber  Uttle  speech 
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■faonld  not  be  proper!}-  repeated.  All  at  once,  while  Iier 
back  waa  to  the  wiodows,  there  came  a  clear  j'oung  voice 
behind  her. 

"  Hon  do  you  do.  MrB.  Foster?  Here  I  am,  jaa  aee.  I 
aaw  yoa  from  tha  drive,  and  1  jumped  out  of  the  carriage 
inatud  of  going  all  round  to  the  front  door.  I  am  hardl; 
fit  to  kiia,  I  am  so  dust;.  Ah,  this  mnst  be  Laura,  and 
tbia  Jane.  I  ihould  have  known  yon  anywhere  from  yonr 
llkeneu  to  jour  brother." 

In  from  tbe  lawn,  through  the  open  window,  stepped 
Nelly  Deane,  lighting  np  the  dln^  little  drawing-room 
with  all  her  wondrous  beauty.  She  wai  a  very  b^ntiful 
sirl.  With  a  face  set  in  a  dark  frame  of  soft  wavy  hair :  a 
ace  that  could  brighten  into  livelineaB,  or  sadden  into 
pity,  or  at  times  deepen  into  pauion ;  with  large  gray-blue 
eyes,  that  had  «  way  of  opening  wide  when  they  looked 
□p.  with  an  exprestlon  half  of  innocent  surprise,  half  of 
fearless  pride,  that  made  them  strangely  fascinating.  Her 
fi^ie  was  like  that  of  a  young  goadess,  tall  and  supple,- 
with  a  charm  in  every  movement,  an  inborn  grace  in  every 
Bttitnde. 

When  she  came  thuji  unexpectedly  into  the  drawing- 
room  at  Vale  Lodge,  the  three  women  stood  still  and  star^ 
at  her.  They  had  somehow  imagined  that  the  girl  of 
seventeen  who  was  coming  to  Ihem  would  be  shrinking  and 
child-like,  slight  and  small  of  stature,  who  could  be  pa- 
tronized or  petted  or  scolded  at  wilL 

Mrs.  Foster's  little  speech  all  went  out  of  her  head,  and 
as  to  that  motherly  embrace  with  which  she  had  purposed 
to  receive  her  future  daughter-in-law,  why,  somehow  she 
felt  that  the  bare  ideaof  it  was  incongruous,  not  to  mention 
tbe  physical  difficulty,  owingto  Nelly  Deane  being  a  good 
he»d  taller  than  herself.  The  two  sisters,  whose  faded 
ftcea  looked  more  washed-out  than  ever  in  contrast  wilh 
this  radiant  young  creature,  could  not  find  a  word  to  say  to 
her. 

Thej,  one  after  the  other,  took  her  outstretched  band  in 
silence,  and  then  one  of  them  pushing  forward  a  chair  for 
her,  the  three  stood  in  awkwara  silence,  not  knowing  what 
to  aay   next.     But  Nelly  Deane  was  in  no   way  ducom- 

"  Ab,  I  see  I  am  not  at  all  like  what  you  expected,"  she 
aaid,  very  gravely  and  quietlr;  "John  has  not  properly 
described  me  to  you.  But  then,"  she  added,  taming  to 
the  mother  with  tbe  loveliest  of  smiles,  "  I  don't  think  any 
one  could  describe  me  in  a  letter  —  do  you  ?  " 

"  Such  vanity  I "  as  Laura  said  afterwards  to  her  sister 
when  they  were  alone.  But  she  was  mistaken,  Nelly 
Deane  was  not  half  so  vain  as  Laura  Foster. 

Poor  Mrs.  Foster  was  startled  out  of  all  her  sense  of 
propriety  and  fitness. 

"  Uv  dear,"  she  said  primly,  "  I  don't  suppose  my  John, 
when  he  selected  yon  as  his  companion  for  life,  thought  as 
much  of  your  appearance  as  of  yonr  disposition  and  char- 
acter; it  would  not  be  natural  for  a  man  of  his  sterling 
qosdities  to  think  much  of  mere  outward  attractions." 

For  all  answer  to  this  speech.  Miss  Deane  looked  at  her 
fhtnre  mother-in-law  for  a  minute  in  silent  amazement, 
aad  then,  without  farther  wamine,  laid  her  little  head 
against  the  back  of  her  chair  ana  burst  into  a  long,  low 

"  Poor  John  I  "  oried  Miss  Deane,  when  she  had  had  her 
lautth  ont. 

Then  Mrs.  Foster  got  very  red.  "  I  think  you  had  bet- 
\a  come  op-stairs  to  your  room.  We  dine  at  seven,  and 
I  will  send  you  op  a  cup  of  tea ;  "  and  she  led  the  way  up- 

Bat  who  shall  describe  the  wrath  and  amazement  that 
burst  forth  when  tha  mother  and  her  two  danghters  were 
alooe  i^n  1  Such  an  extraordinary  young  woman  they 
bad  none  of  them  ever  met  befbre. 

"  Such  conceit  I " 

"  Snch  preaumptiOD  I  " 

"  She  might  be  seven -and-thirty,  instead  of  seventeen  I  " 

"  We   must   not  judge   her  too  hardly  yet,"   said   the 
mother,   the   first  to  relent  towards  the 
donbt  she  waa  bewildered,  poor  girl." 


life.' 


Bewildered,  indeed  I    I  never  saw  aueh  coolness  in  my 

And  so  unladylike  too,  to  langb  in  our  &ces.  What 
was  she  laughing  at  ?  " 

"  I  think  It  may  have  been  partly  hysterical,"  said  Mrs. 
Foster.  "But,  dear,  dear,"  sne  added,  with  a  great  sigh, 
"what  could  John  have  seen  in  her?  " 

John  had  seen  in  her  simply  tbe  most  beautiful  woman 
he  had  ever  met  in  his  life,  and  many  a  wiser  man  than 
John  Foster  would  have  had  bis  head  liewildered  by  her. 

Away  in  the  wilds  of  Cornwall,  where  Nelly's  life  had 
been  spent,  there  bad  been  none  to  gaze  upon  her  beauty 
exceptmg  the  old  father,  who  had  worshipped  her.  John 
Foster,  her  second  cousin,  was  the  first  marriageable  man 
who  bad  come  across  her  path  since  she  grew  to  woman- 
hood, and  from  the  first  moment  he  set  eyes  on  her  he  sn<y 
cumlied  utterly  to  her  beauty  and  her  strange  fascinating 
ways.  Nelly  appreciated  his  devotion,  and  thought  him 
very  kind  and  pleasant,  sod  when  her  father's  sudden 
death  left  her  with  no  one  in  the  world  to  turn  to  but  this 
grave  cousin,  it  did  not  seem  so  very  strange  to  her  to 
promise  him  anything  he  chose  to  ask,  especially  as  the 
immediate  result  was  a  home  in  which  shu  could  take 
refuge,  the  farther  consequences  seeming  to  her  to  be  very 

"John  is  very  kind,"  she  had  said  to  herself;  "  he  wilt 
be  as  good  to  me  as  daddy  was,  and  then,  as -I  am  not  a 
^1  to  fall  in  love,  he  will  suit  me  very  well."  And  that 
IS  how  Nelly  Deane  and  John  Foster  came  to  be  engaged. 


A  little  incident  happened  the  first  evening  which  con- 
■iderably  softened  the  hearts  of  the  trio  towards  their 
guest.  Just  as  dinner  was  ready,  tbe  housemaid  came  in 
with  a  message  from  Miss  Deane.  "Iflss  Deane  is  sorry, 
ma'am,  she  doesn't  feel  well  enough  to  come  down  to  din- 
ner :  she  has  had  her  tea  and  doesn't  want  anything  else." 
Mrs.  Foster  was  a  little  put  out ;  dinner  was  a  solemn  cer- 
emony in  the  Foster  fiimily,  not  tO'  be  lightly  set  aside. 
Besides,  a  special  fbast  had  been  prepared  m  honor  of 
John's  betrothed.  However,  after  dinner,  Mrs.  Foster 
went  up-stairs,  and  creeping  softly  into  the  stranger's 
room  saw  there  a  sight  which  melted  her.  Lying  on  the 
sofa,  with  her  face  buried  among  the  cushions,  lay  Kelly, 
sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

"  Oh,  daddy,  daddy  I  "  cried  the  sad  broken  voice  over 
and  over  again. 

"My  poor  child,"  said  Mrs,  Fester,  stooping  down  met 
the  weeping  girl,  '■  what  can  I  do  for  vou?  " 

"  Oh,  noUiing,  thank  you,"  said  Nelly,  half  raising  herself 
from  the  sofa.  "  I  want  nothing ; "  and  then  she  went  on 
crying. 

"  Shall  we  write  and  ask  John  to  come  down  to  see  as 
next  Sunday,  my  dear?  "  said  Mre.  Foster,  hardly  know- 
ing what  to  say  to  comfort  her. 

"  Oh  no,  what  would  tie  the  use  of  John  1  No  one  can 
do  me  any  good.     Please  go  away." 

She  went  on  sobbing  quietly,  and  Mrs.  Foster,  sewDg 
she  coold  not  do  her  any  good,  crept  sofUy  away  down- 
stairs and  told  her  daughters. 

They  talked  of  her  long  and  late  that  night.  Nelly, 
weeping  and  miserable,  was  mnch  more  amenable  than 
Nelly  composed  and  smiling.  If  she  was  capable  of  im- 
'  something  might  be  done  with  her,  thought  Mrs. 


"  She  only  wants  training  and  teaching,"  she 
daughter  Jane  as  she  wished  her  good-night ; 


she  said  to  ber 

^      ,       d  trained 

and  taught  Mrs.  Foster  was  determined  that  she  should  be. 

Tbe  next  morning,  when  the  maid  came  in  to  call  Mrs. 
Foster,  her  first  thou^t  was  of  the  orphan  girl.  "  Take 
a  cup  of  tea  to  Miss  Deane,"  she  sud,  "  aniT  tell  her  not 
to  get  up  to  breakbst  unless  she  feels  inclined." 

"  Uh,  ma'am.  Miss  Deane  has  been  out  in  tbe  garden  an 
hour  ago." 

And  sure  enongh,  looking  ont  of  window,  Mrs.  Foster 
saw  Nelly  scampermg  aroni^  the  garden  aAer  the  little 
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Scotch  terrier,  dapping  her  bands,  jumpiog  OTer  the 
flower-beds,  and  laughing  aloud,  her  dark  tiair  ail  btown 
about  in  the  breete,  a  picture  of  high  spirits  and  bappi- 
nesa.  Could  this  be  the  veeping,  woe-begone  girl  of  tae 
night  before  Y 

"  What  a  straoEe  girlJ  "  she  mnrnitired,  much  puzzled. 

A  Blrange  girl  she  was.  They  could  none  of  them  make 
her  out,  and  yet  the  key-note  to  her  character  was  a  very 
simple  one  —  it  was  only  that  she  was  perfectly  natural 
and  UDconscious  of  self  All  the  little  proprieties  and  con- 
ventionalities of  life  were  unknnwn  to  her ;  she  did  what 
she  felt  inclined  to  do,  and  said  what  she  meant  without  a 
thought  of  what  people  mi^ht  say  or  think  of  her.  She 
had  never  been  thrown  with  women  all  her  life.  Her 
father  had  brought  her  up  from  her  babyhood,  and  her 
father's  training  bad  left  no  room  for  all  the  little  petti- 
nesses of  woman's  education.  But  it  was  no  wonder  that 
she  created  a  commotion  in  Mrs.  Foster's  orderly  mind. 
Mrs.  Foster  had  a  deep  traditional  reverence  for  the  ap- 
pearances and  decorums  of  life,  in  which  faith  she  had 
carefully  trained  her  daughters.  "  What  will  peopl:  think 
of  you?"  was  a  phraee  constantly  on  her  lips,  and  Nelly 
Deane  shocked  and  borriQed  her  at  every  hour  of  the  day. 

"I  cannot  understand  your  rushing  about  the  garden 
and  launhine  so  loud  as  you  did  this  inoruing,  Nelly,"  she 
■aid  to  her  tliat  first  day. 

"Why  not,  Mrs.  Foster?"  opening  her  large  eyes  in 
astonishment. 

"  With  your  poor  father  hardly  dead  a  week." 

"  I  had  tbrgoMea  papa  just  then.  I  was  so  glad  to  for- 
get," ehe  answered,  her  eyes  filling  with  tears  at  once. 
And  Mrs.  Foster  felt  puzzled,  and  did  not  know  what  to 
■ay  nexL 

Sometimes  she  would  come  do' 
gathered  roses  clustered  in  her 
folds  of  her  mourning  dress. 

"  How  can  you  wear  those  bright-colored  flowers  ?  "  one 
of  the  daughters  would  say,  reprovingly. 

"  But  why  not.  cousin  ?  Tbey  look  so  pretty ;  don't  j  on 
think  so  ?  "  Nelly  would  answer  simply  ;  and  if  they  tried 
to  point  out  the  indecorum  she  would  quietly  dismiss  the 
subject  by  saying,  gently,  "  I  don't  understand   what  you 

So,  after  a  week,  eoaded  on  by  these  and  many  similar 
delinquencies,  Mrs.  Poster  wrote  in  despair  to  her  son  :  "  I 
don't  know  what  to  do  with  her,  John.  She  is  certainly 
Tery  beautiful,  as  you  say  —  far  more  so  than  is  good  fur 
any  modest  young  woman  ;  but  she  is  sadly  in  need  of 
training.  Your  sisters  and  I  try  our  best  from  morning  till 
night ;  out  we  seem  to  make  no  impression  whatever  upon 
her.  She  is  full  of  inconeistencies;  she  has  no  method,  no 
order,  no  sense  of  the  proprieties  of  life.  I  cannot  think, 
my  dear  boy,  how  she  can  ever  be  fitted  to  take  her  place 
in  the  world  as  your  wife." 

Then  there  came  down  by  return  of  post  the  most  fearful 
letter  that  had  ever  fallen  upon  that  meek  devoted  mother. 

"If  you  or  my  sisters,"  wrote  furious  John,  "  attempt  to 
alter  my  darling  in  any  way,  if  you  try  any  teaching  or 
training  or  changing  in  any  way  upon  ber,  I  will  never  for- 
give any  of  you.  Can't  you  see  now  perfect,  how  fresh, 
her  lovely  character  is  ?  Don't  you  see  that  what  you  call 
her  want  of  training  is  her  greatest  charm  V  She  is  mine, 
and  i  will  not  have  her  altered.  I  have  trusted  her  to  you 
to  take  care  of,  not  to  alter.  Make  her  as  happy  as  yon 
can,  bnt  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  good,  my  dear  mother, 
leave  her  unspoilt." 

"John  is  very  hard  on  us,"  said  poor  Mrs.  Foster,  wip- 
ing her  eyes. 

"  John  has  been  bewitched  by  her,"  said  Laura,  indig- 
nantly. "  Nastv,  designing  little  minx,  with  her  innocent 
looks.  I  don't  believe  in  innocence.  You  mark  my  words, 
mamma ;  as  sure  as  his  name  is  John  Faster  he  will  live  to 
repent  the  day  he  ever  set  eyes  on  her."  And  Laura 
flounced  away  out  of  the  room.  But  the  mother  and 
quieter  Jane  talked  the  matter  over  more  soberly. 

"  We  must  get  at  her  throuch  her  heart,  Jane.  She  is 
■SecUonale.    And  we  must  taui  to  her  more  about  John." 


"  Yes,  poor  John,  he  is  infatuated  now,  but  by  and  bj 
he  will  thank  us  if  we  have  been  able  to  do  some  good." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  T.aura  is  angry,  but  don't  lay  anything 
to  ber.  You  and  I  will  see  what  impression  we  can  make 
by  appealing  to  her  best  feelings."  So,  like  a  couple  of 
conspirators,  they  settled  their  future  plan  of  action  with- 
out Laura,  of  whom  they  were  both  secretly  somewhat  in 
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and  incomprehensible  fact  that  she  n 

to  look  npon  John  with  that  respect  which  his  mother  and 

sisters  considered  due  to  his  position  and  character. 

"  You  should  do  such  and  such  things  to  please  John,  — 
for  John's  sake,  — -  because  you  are  to  M  John's  wife,"  Un. 
Foster  would  say. 

"  What  has  that  to  do  with  it  V  I  always  do  what  I  lika. 
If  John  doesn't  like  what  I  like,  he  need  not  marry  me." 
Or  oftener  she  only  laughed  as  she  had  done  the  fint  day 
she  came,  and,  in   a  sott,  half-mocking  way,  cried, "  Poor 

One  day  there  came  a  letter  from  John  to  say  that  be 
was  coming  doi^n  for  a  short  riut,  juBt  to  see  how  they 

"  How  delichtful !  "  cried  Nelly,  jumping  up  and  clap- 
ping ber  bands.  All  day  long  she  danced  about  the  house 
crying  out,  "  John  is  coming  to-morrow  1  "  till  Mrs.  Foster 

Suite  melted  towards  her.  "  You  see  how  really  fond  of 
ohn  she  is,"  she  said  to  her  daughters ;  and  they  were 
obliged  to  admit  that  she  seemed  to  oe  so. 

But  Nelly  was  saying  to  herself  "  Dear  old  John  t  I 
am  so  glad  bo  is  coming.  I  shall  be  able  to  talk  to  him 
about  dear  daddy  and  my  old  home,  and  I  shall  tell  him 
what  horrid  old  women  his  sisters  are ;  and  then  of  course 
ha  will  bring  me  a  present." 

"  I  wonder  what  John  wtll  bring  me  for  a  present,"  she 
said  calmly,  just  before  his  arrival,  when  they  were  all 
sitting  expecting  him. 

"  Uur  brother  never  wastes  his  money  in  presents,"  eaid 
Laura,  stiffly. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  he  has  never  (tiven  you  any- 
thing ?  "  said  Nelly,  looking  much  surprised.  "  Why,  he 
has  given  me  a  lot  of  things.  He  gave  me  my  dressing- 
case   and   my  gold    ear-rings   and   a   bracelet  —  and"  — 

"  Ob,  you  don't  suppose  he  is  to  go  on  givins  you  things 
forever,  do  you  ?  "  interrupted  Laura,  spitefully.  "  He  la 
not  et  all  likely  to  give  you  anything  now.  It  is  not  Ji^n'a 
way  to  give  presents." 

"  Ah,  not  to  you,  perhaps,  but  he  will  bring  me  some- 
thing, you  will  see  1  "  she  answered,  with  a  little  confident 
toss  of  the  head. 

When  the  fly  from  the  station  drove  up,  out  ran  Nelly 
to  the  hall-door.  "  You  have  brought  me  a  present, 
haven't  you,  John?  "  were  her  first  words,  before  any  onn 
else  had  spoken  to  him. 

"  How  did  you  guess  that,  you  Little  witch  'I  "  said  John, 
smiling,  and  divine  into  his  pockets  for  a  fat  little  parcel, 
which  he  threw' to  her. 

"Ah,  I  knew  you  would,"  she  said,  catching  it,  and  ran- 
ning  off  with  a  triumphant  laugh  at  Laura  Foster.  It  waa 
a  handsome  locket,  set  with  pearls  and  diamonds.  Nelljr 
was  in  ecstacies ;  she  ran  all  over  the  bouse  with  her  treska- 
ure,  showing  it  to  every  one  ;  she  even  ran  out  to  show  it 
to  Jenkins,  the  gardener.  John  stood  and  watched  her 
fondly  and  proudly,  but  bis  mother  sighed  over  each  a  fool- 
uh  waitte  of  money,  and  his  sisters  were  anything  bat 
pleased. 

"Are  you  not  going  to  thank  me  for  it,  Nelly?"  said 
John,  when  she  came  back  again  to  them,  breathless  with 
excitement. 

"  Of  course  I  am,  yon  kind,  good  old  John,"  she  an- 
swered ;  and  then  and  there,  belbre  them  all,  without  the 
slightest  blush  or  the  faiDtest  embarrassment,  she  flung  her 
arms  round  his  neck  and  kissed  bim  on  both  cheeks,  aa  if 
he  had  been  an  old  uncle. 
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A  slutrp  pang  flaihed  through  Joho  Foster's  heart.  He 
■tifled  the  thought  before  he  could  put  it  into  words;  but 
the  thought  had  been  there ;  it  was  —  "  She  does  not  lore 
me,  or  ehe  wonld  not  kiss  me  like  that ;  "  aad  Iho  next 
sunute  be  naa  saying  to  himself  eagerljr, ''  She  is  so  simple 
and  Htraightforward,  it  is  her  nature  to  be  outspoken." 
But  to  Mre.  Foster  this  freely-given  erobr&ce  was  a  breach 
(rf'iiiftiden  modesty.  Drawing  hertelfnp  primly,  "We  had 
better  leave  yonr  brother  and  Nelly  alone,  my  dears,"  she 
■aid  to  ber  daaghters,  and  they  all  sailed  out  of  the  room. 

"  What  have  I  dOne,  John  ?'"  asked  Nelly,  with  a  rright^ 
eoed  look  at  her  lover.     "  Have  I  said  anything  wrong  ?  '* 

"  No,  my  darling,"  answered  John ;  but  there  was  a  flush 
of  annoyanue  on  his  face.  "  Are  you  happy  here,  Nelly  ? 
are  they  kind  to  you  ?  "  he  asked,  quickly. 

"  Oh  yea,  they  are  kind ;  but  I  don't  think  they  like  me 
mach  —  I  seem  to  be  always  vexing  them  without  intend- 
ing it.  But  it  is  all  right  now  yon  have  come,  John. 
How  I  wish  you  could  stay  I  But  come  out  into  the  gar< 
den  now  ;  "  and  she  twined  her  hands  round  bis  arm  and 
drew  him  out  iuio  the  open  air,  and  he,  nothing  loth,  wan- 
dered about  with  her  for  hours. 

Tes,  John  Foster  was  certainly  bewitched.  No  one  had 
ever  teen  him  behave  in  such  a  strange  way  before.  He  fol- 
lowed Nelly  about  like  a  shadow ;  he  carried  her  books  for 
her ;  he  ran  all  over  the  house  to  fulfil  her  faintest  wish ; 
be  hnng  on  her  every  word  with  the  devotion  of  a  slave. 
And  she,  little  queen,  ordered  him  about  freely.  It  was 
"John,  do  this,  or  "do  that,"  all  day  long;  and  some- 
times it  was  "No,  you  dear  old  stupid;  you  are  doing  it 
wrong."  And  never  ont:e  did  it  en[«r  into  ber  head  that 
she  should  be  more  respectful  to  her  middle-aged  lover ;  for 
had  she  not  ordered  ner  daddy  about  in  the  same  way  ? 
And  be  was  quite  old,  with  white  hair.  She  bad  been 
used  to  that  kind  of  thing  alt  her  life.  But  to  Mrs.  Foster 
Mid  her  dau]>l]ters  it  was  a  wonderful  and  painful  sight. 
They  hod  been  accustomed  to  wait  on  John  ;  bis  rare  and 
abort  viaits  at  Vale  Lodge  bad  been  hailed  as  great 
erents  :  the  best  room  was  prepared  for  his  reception  ;  the 
best  sheets  were  taken  from  the  lavender-covered  shelf  to 
be  laid  on  his  bed  ;  the  best  silver  and  glass  were  brought 
oat  for  bis  use;  they  had  fluttered  round  him  with  a  little 
gentle  fuss  of  attention  and  preparations  that  had  seemed 
to  them  the  rightful  due  of  sucu  an  honored  gnest.  But 
Bcrw,  before  their  eyes,  here  was  John  given  over  band  and 
foot  into  the  custody  of  this  little  chit  of  a  girl  —  who  or- 
dered him  about  and  scolded  him  and  twisted  him  round 
ber  finger  in  a  manner  which  seemed  to  them  to  be  posi- 
tivelr  impertinent.  And,  worst  of  all,  John  seemed  to  like 
it.  He  was  a  square-set,  heavily-made  man,  with  a  grave, 
quiet  manner,  and  a  p!a|n,  but  honest-looking  face,  and 
kindly  gray  eyes.  Hii  had  been  a  hard-working  life, 
withont  hitherto  a  rav  of  romance  to  brighten  the  dull  rou- 
tine  of  everlasting  legal  business ;  and   now,  just  when 
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s  getting  gray  and  bis  step 
was  losing  its  youthful  vigor,  here  was  this  wondrous  sua- 
sbine  that  had  flashed  into  his  life,  making  all  things  seem 
young  again  to  him.  I  doubt  whether,  had.  John  Foster 
been  ten  years  younger,  he  would  have  loved  Nelly  so  de- 
votedly- It  was  not  only  love,  it  was  gratitude.  "  What 
have  I  done,"  he  would  say  to  himself.  "  to  deserve  such  a 
radiant  creatnre  1"  He  could  not  be  grateful  enough  to 
ber  for  giving  np  her  sweet  young  life  to  brighten  the  gray- 
Nelly,  though  she  spoke  pleasantly  of  bis  mother  and  sis- 
ters, t;onld  not  succeed  in  hiding  from  her  lover  that  her 
Ufe  at  Vale  Lodge  was  not  a  very  happy  one. 

"  Don't  yon  think,  dearest,  we  mignt  hasten  on  onr  mar- 
riage a  little  —  it  might  be  very  quiet,  you  know  ?  "  be 
TOitared  to  suggest  to  ner  at  last. 

"Impossible,  John  I  You  know  you  promised  me  till 
Easter;  I  am  «o  very  young,  you  know,  —  I  could  not 
think  of  it  before  then  ;  besides,"  she  added,  smiling,  "  I 
doo't  want  a  quiet  wedding  at  all."  Her  face  had  looked 
almost  scared  for  a  minute,  and  again  a  misgiving  passed 
Ibrodgti  hii  mind.     "  I  am  really  very  tolerably  happy 


here,  John.  Of  course,  it  is  not  like  my  own  Cornwall  — 
nothing  will  ever  be  like  that  again  to  me,"  she  said,  wilb 
a  little  piteous  quiver  in  her  voice ;  '■  but  I  don't  expect 
that.  You  see,"  she  added,  with  a  little  grave,  explanatory 
nod, "  they  are  old  —  and  that  is  how  it  is  they  don't  get  on 
with  me,  1  suppose.     1  can  make  allowance  for  them. 

"  Don't  let  Laura  hear  you  say  that,"  said  John,  laugh- 
ing; "but,  Nelly,  if  you  think  my  sisters  old,  what  will  yon 
be  saying  of  me  neitV     I  am  forty-five,  you  know." 

"  Ah,  yes,  I  know  that.  But  you  are  a  man,  and  that 
makes  it  so  dilTerent — men  are  so  very  mach  nicer  than 
women,"  she  added,  with  an  air  of  profound  conviction. 

"  Well,  we  will  agree  to  that  for  the  sake  of  argument; 
but,  Nelly,  you  know  I  cannot  come  down  again  even  for  a 
Sundav  till  Christmas;  bow  will  you  manage  to  live  with 
these  three  old  women  till  then,  eh  ?  " 

Nelly  made  a  wry  face. 

"  It  can't  be  helped,  I  suppose  ;  I  must  make  the  best  of 

it,  and  try  and  find  '  resources  in  myself,'  as  your  mother  is 

always  telling  me.     Don't  let  us  lalk  of  disagreeable  things 

any  more — come  and  pick  me  some  roses." 

(To  b*  cootiBuiI. ) 
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Thb  Et^nematl  states  that  the  goods  of  the  actor  Frederick 
Lemaitrehave  been  seiied  for  debt,  and  are  about  to  be  sold.  The 
journal  adds  (bat  to  permit  such  an  act  would  be  more  di^race- 
ful  to  the  theatres  and  more  painful  to  the  public  than  to  the 
comedian  himself. 

CirrAlN  Shaw,  the  chief  of  the  London  Ffre  Brigade,  would 
not  make  a  successful  reporter  of  the  "gosbing"  type,  "The  fol- 
lowing is  his  description  of  the  great  fire  ai  ihe  Alexandra  Pal- 
ace :  ■'  Alexandra  Palace,  a  brick  boilding,  900  by  450  feet, 
bnrned  out  and  roof  olF.  Canse,  plumbers  at  work  on  roof. 
Three  manual- engines  and  six  sieam-enginei  at  work." 

Thb  last  words  of  Manzoni  were  exceedingly  patriotic.  Turn- 
ing to  those  around  him  be  said,  "  When  I  am  no  more,  do  what 
I  nave  done  every  day  of  my  life.  Pray  for  Italy,  fur  its  King, 
and  tor  his  ftmily,  who  have  been  so  good  to  me,"  Twenty 
thousand  francs  have  been  already  sobscribed  for  a  monument 
for  him,  and  his  house  will  be  purchssed  and  retained  as  an  his- 
torical relic. 

Mb.  Maplbsoh,  of  her  Majesty's  Opera,  who,  like  all  man- 
agers, is  pestered  to  death  by  aspirants  for  theatrical  honors, 
has  hit  upon  the  "happy  thought"  of  allowing  unknown 
Marios,  Orisis,  Tamhannis,  Lablaches,  and  Albonis,  to  (rf 
their  powers  on  Ihe  stage  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  every  Tues- 
day uiemoan,  in  presence  of  himself  and  his  matttro  lU  piano. 
This  capital  moTement  may  some  day  lead  to  the  discovery  of 

One  of  (he  hard-hitting  papers  of  PnHi  relates  the  following  : 

"  Monsieur  X was  comfortably  sleeping  and  snoring  in  an 

orcbestra  stall  at  the  theatre,  'fhe  occupant  of  (he  adjoin- 
ing seat,  losing  all  patience,  proceeded  to  awaken  him.    '  Since 

when,'  asked  X ,  rubhing  his  eyes,  '  is  it  forbiddrn  to  sleep 

at  M 's  pieces''    'But  you   make  too  much   noise.'    'I 

prevent  you,  perhaps,  from  hearing  (he  play  t '  On  the  con- 
trary, you  hinder  me  from  sleeping,  and  force  me  to  hear  it; 
that  is  what  I  complain  of,* "  Pleasant  (or  M the  drama- 
tist to  read  this  I 

Ih  (he  Leiturt  Sour  for  this  month  a  pathetic  account  is  given 
by  Sir  John  Lubbock  of  (he  last  hours  of  his  (ame  wasp.  He 
says  "She"  —  acomplimeol  to  the  sweet  nature  of  the  sex  — 
"  would  take  no  food,  thont;h  she  still  moved  her  legs,  wings, 
and  abdomen.  The  following  day  I  offered  her  Tood  for  ihe 
last  time,  but  Irath  head  and  (horax  were  dead  or  paralysed; 
she  could  but  wag  her  tail  —  a  last  token,  as  I  could  almost 
bncy,  of  gratitnde  and  affection.  As  far  as  I  could  judge,  her 
death  was  qniie  painless,  and  she  now  occupies  a  place  in  the 
British  Museum.'^ 

The  Opinions  says  thai  Manzoni  has  left  behind  him  a  great 
namber  of  manuscripts,  some  of  which  relate  to  his  already 
published  works.  Among  the  most  interesting  of  these  are  the 
manuscripts  of  the  "  Cinque  Maggio,"  and  *'  Inni  Saeri,"  which 
he  presented  (o  his  son  Pietro  a  year  ago;  and  were  left  hy  iha 
latter  to  his  daughter  after  his  death.  His  notes  fbr  the  ■'  History 
of  the  French  RevoloiiDD,"  which  are  full  of  minnle  detailf,  show 
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that  be  spared  do  trouble  to  collect  materiali  when  ha  had  anj 
great  work  in  hand.  A  portion  oiily  or  this  hislory  has  been 
completed,  for  while  he  wiu  enuaged  upon  it  the  Italtaa  Revolu- 
tion broke  out,  and  Manzoni  Chen  conceived  the  project  of  writing 
a  parallel  between  the  two  revolnlions.  OF  the  latter  work  the 
introduction  only  ih  eomplete.  Hanioni  was  very  particular 
•bant  his  style,  aod  he  often  pasKd  whole  days  in  seeking  a 
word  or  form  of  expression  which  would  be»t  render  his  mean- 
ing. His  collection  of  letters  is  very  abundant  and  iatercstin^. 
Be  corresponded  with  many  of  the  most  emiaent  men  of  hi9 
dme,  and  tie  kept  copies  of  all  his  own  letter*  to  which  he  at- 
tached any  importance ;  the  collection  thus  tSbrdt  much  vtln- 
ablo  material  tor  the  literary  and  political  histoi?  ^  the  lail 
fifty  years. 

Etbii  those  who  are  opliOKd  to  the  abolition  of  capital  pun- 
ishment are  ready  to  admit  that  the  sjitem  ia  open  to  abuses, 
and  cerlajnij  the  Chinese  in  their  lore  for  jascice  appear  lo 
carry  out  the  extreme  sentence  of  the  law  with  atmoat  too  much 
severity.  The  PtUng  Gaxttle  contalnB  a  memorial  from  'th« 
Governor  of  Shantung  reporting  the  arrest  of  the  murderer 
of  Prince  Sene-ko-lin-sen,  commaDder  of  the  Imperial  Chinese 
army  during  the  Cunpaign  of  1860.  The  prince's  death  oc- 
curred while  on  a  campiiign  acainst  the  Nienfei  in  Shantung  in 
the  spring  of  IBGS,  and  hia  bod;  was  taken  to  Peking  with  great 

Cp  during  that  year.  It  was  at  first  reported  Uiat  be  had 
killed  in  an  engagement;  bat  it  lubsequently  was  ascer- 
Mined  beyond  a  doobt  that  be  had  been  assassinated,  though 
why  or  by  whom  remained  a  myalery.  It  is  now  stated  that  a 
man  named  Chang  Ling-yun  wm  the  murderer;  and  whether 
this  is  really  Iho  case  or  not  matters  very  little  now  even  to 
Chang  Ling-yun,  for  by  the  latest  accounts  his  captor  was  to 
be  promoted,  and  the  miscreant  himself  was  to  be  cut  in  pieces 
and  his  bead  offered  at  Scng-koli 
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A  i,iTTi.B  history  Is  related,  and  said  to  have  been  told  by 
King  Victor  Emmanuel  himself.  The  I'rinceai  Maria,  daagh- 
ter  of  the  Empress  of  Russia,  was  in  the  dress-circle  al  the 
Apollo  Theatre.  His  Mqesty  had  not  been  forawamed  and 
wai  in  his  box,  according  lo  his  usaal  cnsCom,  in  the  most  com- 
plete n^gf.  As  BOOD  as  he  saw  her  Imperial  Highness,  he 
begged  the  prefect.  Commandant  Uadda,  to  lend  his  black  dress 
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This  story  is  not  quite  so  KM>d  as  one  told  by  the  late  Em- 
peror Napoleon.  He  met  Vivier,  the  horn-player,  at  Vichy, 
and  asked  him  lo  dinner.  Vivier  excused  biiQseif— he  waa 
travelling,  and  had  no  dress  clothes.  "  We  ar«  nearly  of  the 
■ame  siia,"  said  the  emperor.  "Ask  my  valet,  Leon,  lo  lend 
you  some  of  my  evening  clothea."  After  dinner  the  emperor 
complimented  Vivier  on  the  excellent  lit,  adding,  "  Mind  you 
reatore  my  property."  Vivien  replied  that  his  honeit  inten- 
tions slopped  with  the  restitution  of  the  clothes,  and  could  no 
farther  go.  He  could  not  bring  himself  to  restore  the  little  red 
ribbon  in  the  button-hole.  "Keep  it,"  said  the  emperor,  and 
Vivior  wa*  gazetted  a  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  next 
msming. 

It  appewt  that  the  moa,  the  name  given  by  the  New  Zea- 
landers  to  the  large  wingless  birds  whose  bones  are  occasionally 
found  in  swampK,  forests,  and  other  onl-of-lhe-way  places  in 
that  country,  is  not  yet  extinct,  as  has  been  generally  supposed. 
It  is  stated,  according  to  the  MMoame  Argus,  that  a  very  large 
bird  —  much  laiver  itian  any  emu  — exists  in  the  back  portions 
of  a  eun  in  the  Wain  district,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Waiu,  and 
adjoining  the  large  bush  which  stretches  to  the  west  coast  of 
New  Zealand.  Its  tracks  and  footsteps  have  been  repeatedly 
■een,  and  on  a  recent  occasion  a  shepherd  started  the  bird  itsdf 
out  of  a  patch  of  manuka  scrub  with  his  sheep  dog.  The  biid 
ran  from  the  dog  until  it  reached  the  brow  erf'  a  terrace  above 
him,  and  some  thirty  or  forty  yards  oiF,  when  it  turned  on  the 
dog,  who  immediately  and  wisely  returned  as  fast  as  it  could  lo 
the  shepherd's  heel.  The  moa  stood  for  fully  ten  minutes  on 
the  brow  of  the  terrace,  bending  its  long  neck  up  and  down 
exactly  as  the  black  awan  does  when  disturbed.  It  is  described 
IS  being  vei7  much  higher  than  any  emu  ever  seen  in  Australia, 
itanding  very  much  more  erect  on  its  1^.     The  color 


and  as  standing  very  much 


of  Its  feathers  is  a  sort  of  silvery  gray,  with  greenish  streaks 
througih  it.  IT  this  story  is  true,  it  destroys  the  notion  which 
has  hitherto  prevailed,  that  no  large  moss  have  hew  seen  alive 
since  about  1650. 

Sfbikiko  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  new  book,  the  Lendim  Ali 
mjt :  "  Mn.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's  '  Palmetto  Leavi 


record  of  a  winter  spent  in  Florida.  Mn.  Stowe  dibcnsso  tba 
value  to  invalids  of  Ae  country  as  a  winter  residence ;  and  do- 
scribes  the  general  state  of  the  country  as  it  is  since  ihe  conclo- 
tion  of  the  war.  Tbe  book  is  pleasant  and  lively,  full  of  ine- 
toresque  details  and  narratives  of  delightful  picnics,  scrambka 
among  the  woods,  and  sails  upon  the  river.  The  dcscripdou 
of  climate  and  scenery  are  graphic  and  vivid.  Of  courae  tha 
worth  of  tne  work  as  an  authority  upon  climate  is  the  conctm 
of  tha  American  rather  than  the  English  public,  who  an  IMM 


In  dealing  with  this  locality,  which  seems  to  possess  fa 
that  fiiirTy  rouse  her  lo  Euthusium.  The  condition  oi  toe 
negroes  under  the  new  state  of  things  is  touched  upon  iriih 
good  sense,  and  with  a  genialit;  which  makes  the  reader  almoat 
as  hopeful  as  Mrl.  Stowe  berseul  She  gives  the  judgment  of  ■ 
practical  farmer  accustomed  to  hire  Iswirers  in  Ihe  North  and 
in  the  South.  As  a  result  of  live  years'  experiment  on  thia  snb- 
ject  he  says  '  that  the  negro  laborer,  carefMy  toottd  afUr,  is  at 
good  as  any  that  can  be  hired  in  the  North.'  She  also  remarks: 
■  The  question  whether,  on  the  whole,  the  negroea  are  valnable 
members  of  society  and  increasing  the  material  wealth  of  Ihe 
State,  is  best  anbwered  by  the  returns  of  the  Freedman's  Savioc 
and  Trust  Company,  an  instilutioa  under  the  patronage  « 
Goveminent.  The  report  of  this  company  for  Ihe  year  187S 
shows  that  the  negroes  in  the  diSerent  Southern  Stales  have, 
during  this  year,  deposited  with  this  company  the  sum  of 
31,260,199  dollars.'  " 

A  TOUHO  Mina  of  the  Russian  Consulate  at  Tabreea,  in 
Persia,  seems  to  have  got  into  rather  an  awkward  serape  rince 
the  Shah's  depariure  for  Europe^  The  other  day  tbe  ^rf 
native  banker  of  Tabreez,  Hadji  Hassan,  waa  found  mnrdoed 
in  his  boute.  He  had  received  several  stabs  in  the  face  and 
body,  and  as  plunder  did  not  appear  to  be  the  murderer's  object 
it  was  difBcult  at  first  to  account  for  the  incident.  Circum- 
sunces,  however,  led  to  suspicion  attaching  itself  to  Mirza  Ali 
Aahraff  Khan,  of  the  Russian  ConsuUle,  It  seems  that  Hadji 
Hassan  had  lately  married  a  young  dancing  girl,  celebrated  nr 
her  attractions  and  accomplishments;  but  the  marriage  caa 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  proved  a  happy  one,  for  it  appear!  that 
both  Mfore  and  Bfter  the  event  she  was  carrying  on  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  Hirxa.  who  urged  her  continually  to  divorce 
herself  from  her  husband  and  marry  bim.  On  the  night  of  the 
murder  the  Miira  had  passed  the  evening  with  Uadji  "*"■". 
and,  it  is  staled,  introduced  into  the  boose  some  of  his  retainers, 
whom  he  penusded  to  assassinate  bis  host.  Indeed,  one  oJF 
them  who  was  arrested  produced  the  Hiraa's  bond  promiaiiig 
him  150  tomans  in  the  event  of  his  effectually  putting  an  end  to 
Hadji  Hassan.    The  evidence,  according  to  the  Tabreei  c 


right  of  the  native  authontiei  to  examine  or  judge  1 
during  the  discussitm  the  too  susceptible  young  Mirxa  nuuuigcd 
to  escape  from  the  town.  The  populace,  especially  the  commer- 
cial elaasea,  are  represented  as  being  violently  exdlcd  by  tbe 
aSitir  —  not  so  much  apparently  on. account  of  the  loss  socie^ 
has  sustained  by  the  death  of  Hadji  Hassan  as  on  account  of 
the  great  inconvenience  caused  lo  local  commerce  by  tlte 
hanlur's  departure  from  this  world,  as  nearly  all  tbe  trader*  U 
Tabreei,  both  foreign  and  native,  had  important  monetair 
'3ns  with  him,  and  it  will  he  some  time  before  hu 
can  be  satisfactorily  adjusted. 


Bcrnstt's  Cocoaink  is  the  best  antl  crkapkst  Hiir 
Dressing  in  the  world.  It  promotes  the  Growth  or  thx 
Haib,  and  is  entirely  free  from  all  irriteting  matter.  Tbe 
name  and  title  thereof  is  adopted  as  a  'Trade-mark,  ta 
secure  the  public  and  proprietors  Against  imposition  hy 
the  introduction  of  spurious  artjdei.  All  nnauthotix«d 
use  of  this  Trade-maik  will  be  promptly  [noaeciited. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Johnston,  Great  Western  Gnn  Worfci,  179 
Smithfield  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Penn.,  'whose  sdvertisement 
has  been  published  in  thia  pnper  during  the  past  year,  u, 
ws  have  reason  to  believe,  reliable  and  trnstwarthy  in  all 
his  dealings.  An  annoying  error  has  appeared  in  his 
advertisement  in  the  price  of  Double  Shot  Guns.  Tbe 
minimum  price  of  these  goods  should  have  been  publiibed 
at  $S,  instead  of  S3.     We  take  this  method  of  calling 

ottentjoo  to  the  mistake,  and  to  express  o =-" 

in  the  firnk 
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ZELDA'S   FORTUNE. 
BOOK  U.    SYLVIA'S  BRACELET. 

CBAPTEK  Til.  (nmfintMd.) 
How  batefuUr  bright  and  beautitol 


wLeD 


As  Gretchen'stood  behind  her  in  front 
of  the  same  mirror,  an-aDgiog  her 
nTal's  raren-black  cAnviure  for  the 
ereiUDg,  sfae  could  have  found  it  in 
her  heart  to  place  lier  strong  finger* 
tonod  the  slender  throat  and  press 
tliem  till  the  brkht  face  had  become 
Bwre  haggard  than  her  own.  She 
looked  at  her  own  refiection,  and,  with 
a  ulent  groan,  wondered  how  she 
could  ever  have  dreamed  such  a  dream 
aaliad  been  soharshly  dispelled.  Her 
Upshad  tightened  and  hardened;  her 
meeksbad  fallen  inwards  in  an  hour; 
a  deep  line  contracted  the  brows,  and 
ber  eyes  looked  as  dead  as  stone. 
Wbea  such  transformations  ma/  take 
plice  in  an  instant,  what  wonder  that 
the  outward  signs  of  Gretcben's  down- 
fall had,  in  two  whole  honrs  of  instants, 
become  set  as  well  a»  transformed  ? 
She  was  not  a  girl  with  a  Iteartacbe, 
bnt  a  late-i-ipeniog  woman,  who  had 
taken  fire  like  tinder  and  had  been 
Korched  as  quickly.  Mistakes  kill 
nmetimes;  and  Gretchen  had  lived 
a  woman'*  whole  life  ont  in  three  or 
four  dajs.  Too  strong  to  be  killed, 
the  was  all  the  more  bound  to  have 
gtown  old.  How  shonld  disappoint- 
ment come,  when  the  ver}*  happiness 
it  devours  bad  proved  almost  too  tn- 
■enae  to  bear  ?  It  was  not  as  though, 
u  with  most  girls,  happiness  had  been 
beaten  out  thinl/  over  her  whole  life, 
■o  that  much  ma/  be  torn  away,  and 
jet  much  ma/  be  left  to  cover  all  but 
a  lingle  wound.  With  ber,  happiness 
had  been  piled  up  over  one  point  of 
her  life  mountains  high,  ana,  when 
the  moQDtain  was  torn  awa/,  not  a 
6hn  remuned  to  hide  from  the  raw 
air  one  inch  of  smarting  nerve.  She 
bad  no  memories  to  compensate  for  a 
nngle  hope.  Her  memories  were  all 
of  wishes ;  and  she  had  long  lost  her 
power  of  living  upon  wr. 

Mrs.  Goldrick's  wanderings  in  the 
very  land  of  air,  on  which  she,  at 
least,  had  long  lived  for  days,  had 
natorally  taken  hunger  as  their  start- 
ing-point. It  was  abeolutel/  necessar/ 
that  she  should  leave  her  post  for  a  few 
minules,  at  least,  and   somehow  pro- 


cure substantial  food.  It  needed  ex- 
ceptional pressure  to  drive  her  even  to 
temporary  absence,  though  but  for  a 

moment:  but  the  exceptional  presBtu« 
had  fairly  come.  Witoout  remarking 
it,  she  had  gone  throuzh  the  three 
stages  of  hunger  which  tollow  the  dis- 
appointment of  appetite  —  the  faint, 
the  forgetful,  and  the  proBtrat«' — '■  and 
had  entered  upon  that  which  is  known 
to  most  wolves  and  to  some  men. 

The  house  contuned  nothing  to  eat 
bnt  gold  —  a  food  of  which  Midas  had 
already  proved  the  unsatisfying  qual- 
ities. The  starving  woman  had  there- 
fore to  search  from  attio  to  cellar  to 
find  what  might  be  turned  to  food  in 
the  alembic  of  the  pawnbroker.  The 
result  was  not  successful.  She  had  the 
clothea  on  her  back,  a  blanket  or  two, 
and  a  few  pots  and  pans  —  nothing 
but  what  was  almost  as  much  a  neceseit/ 
of  life  as  bread  itself.  It  is  true  the 
Cornflower  had  owned  fewer  possei- 
sioDs  and  yet  had  been  richer  than 
Diogenes;  but  Mrs.  Qoldrick  was  not 
the  Cornflower.  She  had  sat  at  rich 
men's  feasts,  and  had  long  ago  unfitted 
herself  for  living  strictly  according  to 
the  rule  of  the  community  of  the  buds 
of  the  air.  But  there  was  no  help  for 
it;  she  took  the  blanket  from  her  bed, 
as  the  portion  of  coital  that  might  be 
easiest  spared,  made  it  up  into  a  bundle, 
and  then,  with  a  feeble,  uncertain  gut, 
very  different  from  her  natural  erect 
carriage  and  firm  stride,  went  out  into 
the  streets  of  St  Bavons. 

How  much  out  of  the  world  she 
lived,  needs  no  farther  proof  than  the 
fact  of  her  beinz  the  only  person  in  a 
provincial  city  who  was  ignorant  of  its 

Knd  piece  of  news.  The  Cornflower 
1  been  taught  to  read,  and  so  had 
she.  But  no  event  in  any  French 
novel  had  ever  taken  the  Cornflower 
aback  so  much  as  an  advertisement 
upon  one  end  of  the  dead  wall  of  her 
lane  took  Mrs.  Goldrick.  Her  wander- 
ing, dazzled  eyes  lighted  upon  her  own 
name  in  letters  as  large  as  those  upon 
her  husband's  posters.  It  was  the  ofier 
of  a  large  rew^  to  any  one  who  would 


sive  the  police  any  sufficient  tidings  of 
her  son ;  and  this  was  the  way  in  which 
the  downfall  of  Mr.  Brandt's  nouse  first 


E    EST    DKSIP- 


Mr.  Aabon's  supper-party  had  been 
lively,  not  to  say  ndsy.    Maidemoiselle 


Leczinska  had  succeeded  in  astonish- 
ing the  world,  if  she  had  done  noth- 
ing else,  and  "that,"  as  Mr.  Carol 
explained,  "  was  eveiythlug."  TJnlike 
his  musical  coUaboratrur,  lie  neither 
felt  nor  showed  any  small  jealousies  on 
the  score  of  the  dibutarUe'i  owing  her 
triumph  over  circumstances  not  to  hit 
genius,  but  to  circumstaDces  them- 
selves. He  was  of  course  the  first  to 
offer  his  congratulations,  together  with 
his  advice  as  to  the  best  means  of  tak- 
ingodvantage  of  the  fiood-tide. 

There  was  one  place  vacant  at  table, 
that  of  Mr.  Abner,  who  was  sulky,  and 
would  not  come  in-  So  it  was  merely 
a  family  party,  Lord  Lisbum  being  the 
only  stranger. 

All  were  in  high  spirits  ;  but  Mad- 
emoiselle was  in  Uie  highest  of  all  the 
five.  Sbe  even  went  &r  beyond  ths 
bounds  of  high  spirits,  so  that  Aaron 
himself  began  dimly  to  suspect  that 
his  pupil  was  not  altogether  what  he 
iiad  taken  her  to  be.  She  affected 
to  ignore  his  presence,  made  a  point  of 
interrupting  him  whenever  he  spoke  a 
word,  gave  him  back  scornful  stares  in 
return  for  his  sharp  glances,  and  flirted 
outrageously  with  Lucas,  till  the  po<» 
fellow  did  not  know  whether  he  waa  on 
his  head  or  his  heels.  She  was  in  k 
very  ecstasy  of  self-assertion,  and  would 
have  puzzled  a  ten  thousand  timea 
better  psychologist  than  anybody  there. 
Carol,  even,  found  himself  nowhere; 
and  Lord  Lisburn,  the  only  one  present 
whose  vanity  or  interest  was  not 
touched  by  her  behavior,  was  the  only 
one  who  let  himself  go  easily  with  the 
stream.  He,  also,  was  the  only  one 
left  unmystified,  becanse  to  him  alone 
the  colors  in  which  she  cboie  to  dis- 
play herself  to-night  were  such  as 
she  might  have  received  from  nature. 
He,  only,  had  known  neither  the  beg- 
gar-girl, nor  the  ignorant  dibuianit, 
Uirown,  as  if  with  a  pitchfork,  into  » 
new  planet,  whereon  her  feet  had  not 
known  how  to  stand. 

The  most  astounding  intelligence  in 
the  world  must  be  the  sudden  discov- 
ery on  the  part  of  a  callow  bird  that  it 
hu  wings.  Its  little  soul  has  been 
growing  in  the  nest,  and  its  eyes  have 
already  discovered  that  there  is  a  vast 
expanse  of  air,  in  which  alone  it  could 
ieel  proper^  at  home.  It  has  already 
seen  its  fellow-creaturet  skimming 
about  with  ease,  and  has  a  dim  con- 
scionsness  of  deformity,  in  not  being 
able  to  do  Oie  tame  as  they.  The 
miserable  little  protnbsnmcet  on  its 
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(lioulderB  are  onlj'  a  harden  to  it ;  when 
it  creeps  to  U)c  edge  of  the  neet,  it  is 


featherB,  from  fear  of  dropping  like 
■  lead  to  the  ground  below.  But  one 
day  the  mother>bird  comes  homeward 
with  some  espci-ially  laree  caterpil- 
'"  '"1  her  beak,  fit  for  the  growing 


appetite  of  her  growing  fledgling 
and  finds  the  neat  empty.  She  lor'- 
KTound,  above,   and    beloi 


trace  of  cat  or  kite  can  she  see.  The 
next  day  the  force  of  habit  carries  her 
a6eld  to  look  for  Mime  yet  larger  worm, 
and  the  prize  is  dieputcd  by  a  stranger 
of  her  own  kind,  stronger- winged, 
perhaps  stronger-beaked,  than  she, 
who  meets  her  with  all  the  energy  of 

Suth  and  sudden  consciousness  of 
ing  at  last  ladv  of  all  the  fields  and 
Eaths  of  air.  The  fledgling  does  not 
now  herself,  and  ihe  old  bird,  nilh 
all  her  wiFdom,  does  not  koow  herown. 
There  is,  however,  a  yet  more  astound- 
ing experience  still.  Certain  Eastern 
nations  have  been  accused  of  not 
crediting  women  with  eouls.  Perhaps 
this  was  the  error  of  that  very  old  bird, 
with  a  considerable  Eastern  tincture 
in  his  veins,  who  had  coaetitnted  him- 
self the  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend 
of  Mile.  Leczin ska.  But  ibe  soul  of 
a  girl  does  not  fail  to  grow,  any  more 
than  the  pinions  of  a  bird,  simply  be- 
cause it  is  for  awhile  invisible  or  cum- 
bersome ;  and  when  some  sudden  shock 
has  made  a  moment  do  the  work  of 
shaking  out  her  soul's  feathers,  the  re- 
sult is  not  unlikely  to  astonish  not  only 
her  friends  and  philosophers,  but  her 
own  self  into  the  bargain. 

Zelda  would  have  been  an  idiot,  if 
she  had  not  realized,  however  instinc- 
tively, that  one  honest,  out-speaking 
stamp  of  her  foot  had  sent  flying  into 
annihilation  the  tbonsand  petty  and 
flimsy  chains  which  had  hitherto  en- 
tangled her  own  proper  life  with  llic 
wretched  interests  of  others.     She  had 

Sumed  the  earth,  and  was  out  into 
e  air  on  her  own  account :  not  a  soul 
had  to  do  with  her  triumph  but  her  own, 
Others  might  take  the  credit  to  ihem- 
aelves,  and  might,  seek  to  cheat  her  of 
the  profit ;  but  she  had  struck  out  this 
time  for  herself,  and  it  must  be  as  para- 
sites, not  as  masters,  that  they  must  fol- 
low her  now.  Hitherto  she  had  de- 
voured her  impulies  in  docile  silence  : 
for  once  she  bad  lether  impulse  fly  out, 
and  had  found  in  her  free  caprice  a 
power  before  which  strong  wills  and 
stronger  circumstances  had  alike  shriv- 
elled Dp  into  their  shells.  It  was  not 
the  slave  of  the  far-seeing  Aaron,  but 
one  that  was  no  more  to  him  than 
Hecuba,  who  had  drunk  in  the  riotous 
intoxication  of  public  applause.  She 
had  flung  herself  above  her  master's 
head,  ana  he  and  all  his  fellows  looked 
unutterably  small.  Not  even  Lord 
Lisbum  was  able  to  complain  that  his 
peert^  compensated  in  her  eyes  for 
what  he  had  not  done.  He  was,  of 
course,  in  all  the  pride  oflionhood  be- 
fore Aaron,  Carot  utd  Lucas :  bnt  the 
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lioness  of  the  evening  held  her  own. 
He  was  enjoying  his  new  chapter,  or 
rather  episode,  in  life ;  but  possibly  he 
was  not  altogether  so  well  satisfied  with 
his  new  experience  of  being  ill-Created 
according  to  his  demerits  as  he  would 
have  professed  to  be. 

He  had  been  seated  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  one  lady  who  might  be 
supposed  to  leaven  with  her  presence 
this  not  too-well-assarted  entertain- 
ment. Carol  had  placed  himself  on 
her  other  side,  as  a  matter  of  course  : 
and  it  was  with  unbelieving  ears  that 
he  heard  her  say,  suddenly,  — 

"Where  are  you,  Lucas?  I  must 
have  you  by  me.  Don't  you  see  there's 
an  empty  chair?"  Lucas  looked  long- 
ingly and  awkwardly  with  both  his 
eyes  ;  but  the  emptv  chair  was  in- 
visible to  him.  Lord  Lisbum  looked 
at  Carol,  end  rose  politely,  to  make 
room  for  the  more  favored  worm,  who, 
in  truth,  had  most  surely  earned  the 
distinction. 

"  Oh,  my  lord,"  cried  out  Aaron, 
quickly,  "  pray  don't  disturb  yourself. 
Here's  plenty  of  room  for  Lucas  by 

"  No,  I  don't  mean  you,"  said  the 
self-crowned  queen,  turning  to  Lord 
Ijisburn.  "  Carol,  you  sit  by  Aaron, 
and  make  room  for  I.ucas  by  me.  Do 
you  hear  ?  "     And  she  added  Ihe  little 

Juick  stamp  of  emphasis  that  had  been 
le  favorite  gesture  of  another  tri- 
umphant actress,  whom  none  there, 
according  to  probability,  had  ever  seen, 
and  who  had  made  her  final  exit  from 
the  stage  of  the  seveu  agea  at  least 
one  age  ago. 

But  Aaron  eyed  her  with  one  of  his 
roost  curious  efforts  of  concentrated 
vision.  "B^njut/onffo.'"  he  thought  lo 
himself;  "Mag  would  spot  her  in  a 
thotteaud — if  she  didn't  take  the  girl 
for  the   mother's  ghost  out  of  Marsh- 


thinpa  before 

"  Not  if  I  know  it,  my  dear,"  said 
Carol.  "  I  know  where  I'm  well  off, 
and  so  do  you.  That's  sympathy. 
Let  Lucas  eat  his  food  in  peace,  and 
pour  me  out  some  champagne." 

She  did  not  repeat  her  commands, 
or  even  throw  him  a  look  for  answer, 
but  left  him,  and  sat  down  at  the  other 
end  of  the  table. 

"  I  mean  to  have  Lucas  by  roe," 
she  said.  "  Aaron,  you  go  and  sit  be- 
tween those  two  —  or"  — 


burn  thought  a  curious  tone  from  a 
manager  to  his  prima  donna. 

"Or  —  I'll  go  to  the  window,  and 
sit  in  the  draught  till  I  cateh  cold." 

He  said  something  in  her  ear.  She 
answered  him  out  loud. 

"Lucas,"  she  said,  angrily,  "open 
the  window  this  instant;  I  mean  to 
catch  my  death  of  cold,  and  I  will." 

If  she  had  commanded  her  slave  to 
throw  himself  from  the  window  that 
evening,  most  assuredly  he  would  hove 
done  so.     But  that  was  a  very  different 
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thing  from  letting  the  least  breath  of 
air  find  its  way  upon  her.  He  stood, 
therefore,  irresolute,  between  zeal  to 
obey  and  fear  of  consequences.  She 
did  not  wait,  however;  she  went  Co 
the  window  herself,  and  threw  it  op 
with  a  clatter.  "  'There,"  she  siid, 
1  on  with  joor 


mind  her,"  he  added  to  the  others; 
"  slie's  not  so  easily  killed  as  that 
comes  to.  I've  known  the  day  when 
she's  slept  ont  a  whole  winter  ntghi 
on  the  windy  side  of  a  inow-dnfL 
Talk  of  gratitude  1  That's  bow  1 
found  her,  and  that's  how  Til  leave 
her,  if  she  don't  mind.  Let  her  be." 
He  had  lost  his  temper  for  once,  oi 
he  would  scarcely  have  been  so  com- 
municative concerning  bygone  myste- 
ries. But  slight  as  the  occasion  of 
Suarrel  was,  he  was  beginoing  to  see 
lat  it  was  likely  to  turn  out  the  first 
pitched  battle  in  a  war  of  liberty,  if 
sot  of  supremacy.  Jn  this  he  bad  ike 
advantage  over  Zelda,  for  while  be 
began  to  suspect  the  consequences  of 
yi^ding  to  her  apparent  whim,  she  had 
no  afterthought  to  give  her  determioar 
tion.  She  was  only  obstinate:  he 
had  every  cause  to  be  resolved.  She 
was  only  fighting  for  a  trifle,  he  to 
avert  the  results  to  wliich  that  trifle 
might  lead.  But,  on  the  otber  bsnd, 
she  bad  greater  advantages,  inde- 
pendently of  the  fact  that  she,  if  only 
obstinate,  was  now  a  woman,  while  he, 
if  cousciously  resolved,   was  onlf  a 

In  a  word,  though  the  question  was 
only  about  opening  or  shutting  a  win- 
dow, open  war  had  been  declared. 

"  By  Jove  I  "  said  Carol,  of  course 
not  in  the  least  comprehending  the 
situation,  but  rejoicing  in  the  spirit  of 
mischief  which  seemed  likely  to  make 
everybody  but  himself  uncomfortable, 
"  that's  no  surrender  —  that's  what 
comes  of  not  letting  me  have  my  way. 
Never  mind,  though  —  1  like  op™ 
windows:  I'll  go  and  keep  Jud- 
emoLselle  company.  What  do  you 
think  of  Polish  manners,  my  lord? 
Not  quite  the  same  thing  as  polidi? 
1  suppose  you  never  saw  this  fort  of 
thing  before?  I  like  it:  that's  the 
salt  of  life,  that  sort  of  thing.  1  like 
silting  on  the  craters  of  volcanoes: 
that's  taking  things  easy." 

"  HoP 
"  Who  ; 


daresay  Mr.  Aaron  won't  mind  having 
me  for  a  neighbor." 

"No,"  she  said.  "I'll  have  w 
chair  but  Aaron's.  It  must  be  his 
fault  if  I  don't  sing  to-morrow,  and 
I'll   either  have   a   cold   or  else  Us 

"Then  you'll  have  neither,"  cried 
out  Aaron,  with  an  oath,  his  patience 
fairly  gone.  Lucas  caught  his  ann, 
and  Lord  lisbom  started  forwaid: 
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it  vu  clear  that  whatever  there  wai 
between  the«e  two  might  end  in  mis- 
cMef.  There  was  Bomething  of  the 
tiger  aboat  the  man,  and  apparently 
»  Ei«kt  deal  of  the  tigress  about  the 
prL 

"You  covardl"  she  cried  ont. 
"  Have  rou  forgotten  how  you  left  me 
to  be  h«If  killea  by  the  people  in  the 
(Ifr-lionae  T  Pm  Syivia  now,  and  ehe 
wu  afraid  of  nobody.     You've  taught 

me  tlut  much  aayhon Ah,  you 

mij  kill  me  if  you  like,  you  and  your 
friende  amoDg  you —  if  only  the  Oorgio 
Ria  were  here  that  stood  by  me 
thenl"  — 

Carol  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter  : 
Zelda  had  fallen  into  a  Gt  of  heroics : 
Iherefore,  according  to  hia  notions,  she 
iraa  making  herself  ridiculous  — 
therefore  he  felt  himself  aveaged. 
Lord  Lisburn  could  not  make  out 
whether  he  waa  witnessing  the  com- 
menceoient  of  a  tragedy  or  the  devel- 
opment of  a  farce.  But  Aaron  turned 
pale  and  blue  with  open  rage,  slipped 
ais  anu  with  practised  skill  from  the 
hands  of  Lucas,  and,  forgettiog  the 
presence  of  both  earl  and  critic,  made 
a  threatening  step  towards  the  win- 
She  let  him  advance,  and  then, 
darting  lightly  behind  him,  sat  herself 
down  in  ffiscnair  triumphantly. 

"  There  1  "  she  said.  "  Now  you 
may  put  the  window  down.     I've  got 

"Bravasima!"  cried  out  Carol, 
no*  thoroughly  in  his  element  of  mis- 
chief-maker. The  word  struck  Aaron 
like  a  mocking  taunt,  and  both  his 
natural  oiliness  and  his  theatrical  dig- 
nity had  long  been  corroded  out  of 
tiiio  by  excitement  and  brandy,  ijome 
men  would  have  seized  the  nearest  de- 
canter and  thrown  it  at  Carol.  He 
tnraed  round  as  quick  as  lightning, 
and  brought  down  his  hand,  with  e31 
its  experienced  cunning  of  touch,  upon 
Zelda's  ear. 

The  blow  looked  like  the  assertion 
of  mastery.  It  was  the  espirine 
death-blow  of  mastery  :  the  straw,  if 
it  could  be  called  a  straw,  under 
which  the  rale  of  force  and  fraud  bad 
broken  down,  Zelda,  or  Sylvia,  or 
whatever  she  felt  herself  to  be  in  that 
confased  moment,  was  half  stunned, 
but  she  was  free. 

There  was  at  any  rate  one  gentle- 
man at  baud  to  feel  in  his  own  instinct 
the  slightest  rude  touch  that  any 
woman  might  feel  with  her  nerves. 
Lord  Lisbum's  blood  Etuag  him,  and 
made  his  fingers  contract  themselves 
'y  into  t£e  palm  of  tkis  hand  and 
thumbs  close  over  them.  Lucas 
ready  enough,  and  felt  the  blow 
through  his  marrow :  but  he  was  not 
ai  the  unswerving  breed  which  can 
face  a  pair  of  wolfs  eyCA  without  a 
Dioment  s  quailing.  Carol  still  kepi 
his  seat,  putfin^  hia  cigar  with  a  keen 
relish  of  a  probable  row  in  which  he 
would  not  be  eagi^ed.  So  there  was 
nothing  to  forestall  Lord  Litbum  in 
pknging  hia  hand  into  Aaron's  collar 


ti^hlly  ii 
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and  using  his  shoulder  and  knuckles 
to  force  Uie  bully  to  his  knees  and  the 
grotind. 

Lord  Lisburn  was  a  gentleman,  and 
yet  no  looker-on  would  have  given  him 
credit  for  attacking  s gainst  odds. 
Aaron  was  neither  young  nor  muscu- 
lar, had  lost  ids  temper  and  was  full 
of  wine,  nor,  in  the  course  of  this 
story  or  out  of  it  had  he  ever  dis- 
tinouished  himself  for  courage.  Lord 
Lisburn  had  every  advantage  that  the 
other  lacked  —  youth,  muscle,  temper, 
coolneBB,and  ignorance  of  fear.  There 
seemed  nothing  for  his  opponent  to  do 
but  to  go  down  under  sheer  weight  of 
wrist  and  bite  the  floor.  Such  would 
have  been  the  case,  doubtless,  bad  the 
two,  being  otherwise  such  as  they 
were,  belonged  to  the  same  human 
family.  Aaron  would  then  have 
lacked  the  qualities  that  make  the 
supple  instinct  of  weaker  races  a  match 
for  the  straightforward  strength  of 
stronger  races,  and  more. 

The  wires  that  in  the  professor  of 
conjuring  tricks  stood  for  sinews  gave 
way  beneath  the  weight  of  the  Eng- 
lishman's hand.  But  even  so  does  the 
blade  of  slender  steel  give  way,  or  the 
yew-branch  that  has  been  seasoned 
into  a  bow.  The  strong  pressure  was 
needed  to  bring  out  the  full  elasticity 
of  the  spring.  In  half  a  moment 
Lord  Lisburn's  right  arm  was  rendered 
powerless  by  a  certain  trick  known  to 
policemen  and  their  experienced 
victims :  in  the  other  half 


one  of  his  own,  but  which  made  him 
sicken  and  reel  as  no  knuckles  ever 
made  a  man  sicken  or  reel 

Alt  this  took  place  before  Carol  had 
ended  his  langh,  before  Zelda  had  re- 
covered her  senses,  or  Lucas  had 
found  his  presence  of  mind.  The 
window  was  still  open ;  and  by  the 
time  that  these  three  Knew  where  they 
were,  Aaron  had  flung  himself  out  of 
it  with  the  vault  of  an  acrobat  —  as  it 
seemed  to  them,  with  the  wines  of  a 
bird.  Lord  Lisburn  was  the  only  one 
there  who  kept  his  wits  :  and  he  was 
leaning  against  the  table,  with  one 
hand  to  his  side,  as  pale  as  death,  and 
like  one  ready  to  fall. 

"  Carol,"  he  said  coolly,  "  go  straight 
toDr.  Vaughan  — 41  Charles  Street — 
close  by  —  bring  him  here.  The  fel- 
low has  put  a  knife  into  me— some 
way,  I'm  afr^d.  I  beg  your  pardon 
with  all  my  heart.  Mademoiselle  —  I 
have  spoiled  your  evening  —  I  am 
afraid  your  room  too  —  but  I  dare  say 


my  luck  —  and 
the  North  Pole  "  — 

**  Go,  idiot  I "  cried  out  Zelda  to 
Carol,  catching  Lord  Lisburn  in  her 
strong  arms  asiie  snayed  and  fell. 


"  I  AK  a  disgrace  to  the  name  of 
manhood,"  thought  Harold  Vaughan 
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to  himself,  as  he  threw  himself  after 
the  play  into  the  piece  of  fiimlture 
supposed,  in  his  comfortless  lodgings, 
to  represent  an  easy-chair.  "I  won- 
der if  mine  is  the  onlinary  history  of 
what  guide-books  to  success  call  self- 
made  men  ?  I  cuuld,  I  honestly  believe, 
have  made  myself  in  time  the  manag- 
ing assistant  to  a  druggist  —  perhaps 
even  the  partner  of  one  who  did  not 
want  me  to  invest  capital.  That  would 
have  been  something  for  a  work'house 
boy  to  be  proud  of  :  the  result  of  my 
own  industry  and  of  my  own  will.  But 
neither  my  industry  flor  my  will  made 
a  schoolboy  carry  his  gun  at  full  cock 
through  a  bramble  beage  :  luck  made 
me  a  physician ;  1  steadily  set  to  work 
to  make  myself  a  professional  failure. 
J  succeeded  :  and  the  worst  of  it  is,  I 
know  that  if  my  cRreer  were  to  be- 
gin over  again  I  should  again  sacceed 
in  failing  in  exactly  the  same  way. 
And  then  —  just  when  i  was  abont  to 
reap  the  due  reward  of  my  pains,  comes 
in  Luck  once  more  to  say  :  *  It  is  no 
use :  you  thall  be  called  a  self-made 
man.  I  will  send  vou  on  an  expedi- 
tion from  which  tne  worst  you  can 
earn  is  the  immortal  fame  of  a  martyr 
to  science,  when  in  truth  you  are  but 
a  cowardly  impostor,  runnine  away 
from  Love  and  Hunger.'  I  shall  be 
called  a  self  made  hero  j  I  am  a  self- 
made  asB,  whom  Fate  has  determined 
to  dress  up  in  a  lion's  skin.  I  think  I 
can  see  my  biography  as  it  will  read 
in  some  foolish  book  written  to  encour- 
age the  young.  '  This  pioneer  of  sci- 
ence,' it  will  say,  'raised  himself  by 
his  brilliant  talents,  his  genius,  and  in- 
dustry, from  4  parish  apprentice  to  a 
physician  in  practice  at  St.  Bavons, 
before  be  was  thirty  years  old.  But 
the  extraordinary  enthusiasm  for  sci- 
ence which  carried  him  thus  far  foi^ 
hade  him  to  confine  his  energies  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  a  provincial  town, 
IJe  gave  up  his  practice,  and  Tolnn- 
teered  his  services  as  physician  and 
naturalist  to  a  private  expedition  In 
search  of  the  North  Pole.  On  his 
return '  —  people  do  return  sometime* 
~-  then  will  follow  the  consequences 
of  having  a  warm-hearted  and  thor- 
ough-going earl  for  one^s  friend  and 
patron.  Or  else  it  will  go,  'The  ex- 
pedition was  never  heara  of  again  — 
and  the  name  of  Harold  Vaugl)pn,  the 
work-house  boy,  will  go  down  to  pos- 
terity with  Lord  Lisburn's  own.  Eng- 
land will  not  forget  one  who  shared  the 
fate  of  a  peer.'  Rubbish  I  I  have  a 
good  mind  to  write  my  own  memoir 
before  I  go.  'This  atom  of  human 
sea-weed  was  picked  up  among  the 
hedge-rows.  If  he  had  been  appren- 
ticed to  a  cobbler  he  would  nave 
picked  up  a  little  cobbling  —  appren- 
ticed to  a  surgeon  he  picked  up  a  lit- 
tle surgery.  A  short-sighted  noble- 
man having,  out  of  exaggerated  charity 
and  eratitude,  given  him  an  education, 
and  Ais  poverty  and  position  being 
such  as  to  keep  him  out  of  dissipation, 
he  would  have  been  an  idiot  if  he  had 
not   passed  his   examinations  for  hu 
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medical  degrees.  He  was  driven  from 
St.  Bavans  for  diuing  to  aek  a  trades- 
man's dSiUghter  to  marry  him.  Find- 
ing the  world  too  strong  for  him  be- 
fore he  wae  tbirtj,  he  joined  a  crack- 
braiaed  search  for  the  earth's  axis 
onder  a  hair-brained  boy,  in  order  to 

Cihip-biscuit  to  eat  and  to  escape 
I  a  couple  of  grey  efes.  Then, 
either,  as  he  deserved,  he  was  never 
heard  of  again,  or  else  he  was  accepted 
into  the  noble  army  of  lucky  waifs  and 
self-made  impostors.'  Well  —  so  be 
it ;  only  I  should  like  to  know  how 
many  men  look  down  with  wonder  at 
their  bioffrapbies  as  they  are  read  by 
the  world. 

"But,  in  the  name  of  common  sense, 
why  should  I  let  luck  conquer  me? 
why  should  I  submit  to  be  a  coward 
for  the  sake  of  being  a  charlatan  ? 
What,  in  all  this  world  of  ties,  is 
Claudia  Brandt  or  Claudia  anybody  to 
the  man,  and  not  to  the  bit  of  doatins 
sea-drift,  called  Harold  Taughan  ?  I 
am  ajnan,  I  suppose  —  they  would  say 
10  if  I  were  laid  out  on  a  dissecting- 
table  at  Guy's.  If  there  were  no 
Claudia  in  the  world,  I  should  no  more 
dream  of  sailing  to   the  North  Pole 


make  me  either  lion  or  mart^.  I  wiQ 
make  it  my  ambition  to  justify  the 
kindness  of  my  first  patron  —  I  will 
pay  my  debt  of  gratitude  —  I  will  stick 
to  m^icine  as  a  duty,  and  fail  or 
'  lesarve. 

A  right  have 
I  to  talk  about  itaiing  in  England  — 
can  I  make  no  resolve,  not  even  a  mad 
one,  without  breaking  it  the  moment  it 
is  made  ?  What  would  I  say  of  a 
man  who  made  up  his  mind,  and  vol- 
unteered too,  to  take  part  in  danger 
abroad,  and,  within  ten  minutes  of  see- 
ing a  girl's  face,  l^egan  to  think  it  bis 
duty  to  stay  at  home  ?  I  think  it  is 
my  dnty  —  bat  then  everybody  thinks 
his  inclination  his  duty.  This  is  what 
comes  of  trying  to  follow  out  gtutUii 
teaaton,  I  suppose.  If  I  were  like 
Lord  Lisbum,  I  should  just  do  what  I 
was  inclined  to  without  thinking,  and 
feel  that  I  was  acting  from  a  high 
sense  of  duty  all  the  time.  Let  me 
see — what  cut  and  dried  philosopher 
was  it  who  said,  If  yon  ever  doubt 
which  of  two  courses  you  ought  to 
take,  follow  the  most  unpleasant,  and 
then  you  will  be  sure  that  you  are  act^ 
ing  fiTim  a  sense  of  duty  ?  Well,  the 
most  unpleasant  will  certainly  be  to 
remain  at  home.  Loni  Lisbum  will 
set  me  down  as  a  coward  and  a  cur ; 
I  shall  find  it  hard  to  earn  bread ; 
I  shall  perhaps  be  falling  again  into 
the  toiu;  I  shall  despise  myself  as 
much  as  if  I  sailed,  and  feel  that  some 
contemptible  part  of  me  was  being 
gratified  by  the  surrender  of  my  sel^ 
respect.  Well,  then,  here  goes  gnothi 
Mauton  to  the  winds.  I  will  be  free 
—  I  will  follow  my  inclinatlan  like 
other  men.  I  will  run  away  like  a 
coward  to  prevent  being  called  one, 
and  let  myself  drift  into  Ming  a  mar- 


tyr or  a  hero.  Whatever  happens,  I 
must  be  contemptible.  So,  though  I 
must  despise  myself,  J  will  at  least 

Ke  others  no  cause  to  despise  me. 
ere  —  I  have  given  Her  the  last 
thought  she  will  ever  have  from  me. 
,  And  nenceforth,  if  Fato  denies  me  the 
the  power  of  doing  as  I  ought,  she 
shall  at  least  not  rob  me  of  the  power 
of  doing  as  I  please." 

He  lighted  a  cigar  which  Lord  Lis- 
bum ba^  given  hmi  at  parting,  threw 
up  the  window,  and  looked  out  into 
the  narrow  street,  along  which  a 
half  dozen  drunken  men  and  women 
were  reeling  noisily,  while  a  police- 
man watched  them  idly  from  the 
curbstone.  In  the  window  opposite, 
which  had  no  blind,  he  could  see  the 
framed  picture  of  a  figure  bending 
over  a  sick-bed ;  the  flame  of  attallow- 
candle  was  reflected  from  a  druggist's 
glass  phial.  He  might  be  assisting  at 
a  scene  of  murder,  lor  aught  hi;  knew, 

scene.  The  other  windows  were .  all 
dark  and  asleep  but  one;  there,  on 
the  blind,  he  could  see  a  shadow  mov. 
ing  a  needle  or  a  pen.  His  eyes  were 
always  quick  to  judge,  and  he  was  in 
a  mood  to  cat«h  the  physiognomy  of 
shadows.  It  is  just  on  these  occasions, 
when  the  world  seems  to  limp  with 


Benguilango,  permits  us  a  elimpse  at 
the  int4>mal  economy  of  3ib  world. 
And  the  glimpse  he  aflbrds  us  is  al- 
most sure  to  be  untrue  r  as  untrue  as 
the  idea  of  a  steam-engine  obttuned  by 
one  who  forgets  that  every  wheel  and 
piston  has  qualities  of  its  own,  such 
as  liability  to  rust,  to  slip,  to  become 
loose,  and'  to  break,  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  the  general  object  and  ac- 
tion of  the  machine.  The  little  move- 
ments of  human  mechanism  which 
Dr.  Vanghan  regarded  coldly  and  con- 
temptuously from  his  window,  made 
self-wiUon 


one  man  chose  deliberately  to  shout 
rather  than  be  silent,  that  another 
chose  to  weep  rather  than  to  laugh, 
another  to  toil  rather  than  to  sleep; 
and  as  these  were  all  great  things  to 
them,  why  should  he  Uiink  himself 
bound  to  aeiert  impossible  self-mastery 
in  greater  things  ? 

So  letting  his  eve  travel  along  the 
curve  of  Lrsa  Major  and  upwards, 
until  it  reached  the  pole  star,  Harold 
Vaughan  allowed  his  chance  view  of 
the  heavens  to  serve  for  torta.    He 

fOBsessed  neither  a  Virgil  nor  a  Bi- 
le, the  usual  resources  of  those  who 
wi^  to  cry  heads  or  tails  with  Fate ; 
but,  as  a  sceptic,  he  had  his  share  of 
superstition,  and  as  an  unbeliever  in 
himself,  he  was  iu  a  superstitious  mood. 
Cynosura  looked  as  cold  and  fixed 
as  fate,  and  as  high  up  above  the  other 
stars.  One  neea  not  be  an  astrologer 
to  feel  that  the  stars,  being  beyond  Uie 
reach  of  our  wills,  are  stronger  than 
we,  while  to  have  strength  and  not  to 


use  iuis,  to  our  human  instincts,  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms. 

"  So  be  it,  then,"  he  thought  to  him* 
self  once  more.  "  I  am  most  assuredljr 
not  of  iron,  and  yet  I  cannot  lift  my 
eyes  without  their  being  drawn  to  the 
fiole.  Chance  must  decide  my  life  for 
me,  it  seems  —  so  let  me  own  myaelf 
beaten,  and  give  in.  I  will  go  lo  bed 
and  dream  my  last  dream,  and  to-mor- 
row I  will"  — 

"  I  wiU,"  indeed  ]  It  is  not  allowed 
the  slave  of  circumstance  even  to 
whisper  "  1  will "  —  not  even  so  mnch 
as  "1  will  obey."  Passive  obedience 
or  active  war  —  there  is  no  middle 
way.  And  the  words  were  hardly  ont 
of  his  mind's  lips  when  they  were 
broken  short  by  a  thundering  at  the 

His  window  was  alight  and  cai^t 
the  eye  of  Fortune's  messenger. 

"  Halloa  there  I  "  called  out  the 
latter,  "  I  want  Doctor  Vaughan." 

"  I  am  Doctor  Vaughan.  What  is 
it  ?  From  Lord  Lisbum  7  Are  yon 
Carol  ■i'  " 

"  Come  down,  then,  at  once.  Bring 
your  instrumenlA  —  everything  you've 

got.  Come  —  don't  stand  taking 
lere."  And  he  began  to  thunder 
again. 

"Pm 
knock  the  house  down. 
it  7  "    he  asked,   as    he   opened    the 
street  door. 

"It's  the  devil,  that's  all.  Aaron 
has  stabbed  Lord  Lisbum  "  — 

"GoodGodl" 

"  As  dead  as  Queen  Eliiabelh. 
What  in  the  world's  to  be  done  i  I 
shall  have  to  be  examined  at  the  in- 
quest—  the  trial,  any  way  — what  do 
you  think  they'll  do  7  Yon  must  cei~ 
tify  it's  a  fit  —  small-poz  —  lumbago 
—  anything.  Ai^ron,  confound  the 
fool,  can  have  gone  into  the  country. 
As  for  the  Oberon  —  that  game's  up, 
anyhow.  That's  what  comes  i^  hav- 
ing to  do  with  fools." 

"  I  shall  certainly  certify  what  I  find," 
eaid  Harold,  dragging  Carol  along. 
When  called  out  of  his  dreams  by  the 
necessity  of  action,  his  will  was  not  to 
be  despised.  "  And  I  think  for  yonr 
sake  you  had  better  hold  yonr  tongue 
before  me  till  you  have  done  trembling. 
Did  you  come  to  me  immediately  ?  " 

"  The  moment  the  young  fellow  tum- 
bled over." 

"  He  stabbed  him  —  where  ?  " 

"  Here  —  in  the  side." 

"  Are  you  sure  V  " 

'■  Then  it  mayn't  be  too  late  now  — 
I  may  save  him  again.  But  if  he  is 
dead — if  he  has  been  murdered  —  1 
shall  not  be  yotur  accompUce,  Ur. 
Carol,  or  of  any  of  your  friends.  If 
Aaron  is  your  friend.  Lord  Lisbum  is 
mine.  Ah,  thank  God,  there's  a  cab 
at  last  —in  with  you.  What  —  ron'd 
rather^   walk  7     You'll     do    no    such 

"  I  will  though.    I  always  have  my 
way,  and  I'll  have  it  now." 
"  By    all  meus  —  bat   yonll    go 
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mine.    There  —  and  now  drive  like  mad ;  a  sovereign  for 
tiefj  minute  that  you'ro  abort  of  ten." 

Off  lilia  mad  they  drove ;  it  was  a  real  race  betireen  the 
chariot  of  death  and  the  cab  of  the  man  without  a  will. 


POOR  JOHN. 


John's  riait  came  to  an  end ;  but  afler  he  wai  gone,  and 
noitt  had  lettled  dovtn  once  more  on  the  little  bouBchotd, 
iniagi  went  better  with  Nelly  Deana  than  they  bad  done 
beibre  hii  arrival.  The  elder  women,  liking  her  hut  little, 
and  disapproving  of  much  she  did,  began  neverthelets  to 
>ee  that  they  had  better  let  her  alone.  She  took  to  ram- 
btin^  about  the  fields  and  wooda  for  hours  by  faenelf.  John 
Mot  her  down  a  dog  aa  a  companion  in  ber  walks ;  and 
fhe  and  Trap  were  aometimes  out  together  from  brenkfast 
till  nearly  dinner-time.  It  was  rather  dull  for  her ;  and  she 
often  felt  a  little  tired  of  her  life.  The  few  visitors  who 
came  to  Vale  Lodge  were  not  of  a  kind  to  amuse  a  girt  of 
Mveateen — not  that  she  wanted  eayety,  she  had  always 
b«cn  used  to  a  quiet  country  life.  But  she  missed  the  lov- 
bg  interest  in  all  her  thoughts  and  doings  that  she  bad 
been  accustamed  to,  and  more  and  more  she  felt  the  loss  of 
the  father  who  had  been  all  in  all  to  her  for  so  many  years. 
8ba  took  to  writing  long  letters  (o  John,  which  to  her  were 
tlie  overflQwing  of  her  youthful  life  and  spirits  —  the  one 
vent  that  kept  her  from  moping;  but  to  him  they  were  the 
greatest  jov  and  delight.  She  did  not  care  much  for  bis 
answers ;  they  were  not  half  the  amusement  to  her  that  her 
own  letters  were  to  herself. 

In  thb  w«y,  June,  July,  and  August  slinped  away  ;  and 
September,  which  brought  death  and  destruction  to  so 
many  little  partridges  in  the  fields  where  she  habitually, 
wandered,  brouD;ht  nothing  exciting  to  Nelly  Deane.  She 
often  heard,  without  heeding,  the  guns  in  the  distance  — 
nowfoiDt,now  near;  but  ^e  never  met  anyone  in  her 
Kditary  walks,  until  one  never-to-be-forgotten  evening. 

There  was  a  lovely  park  about  a  mile  from  Vale  L^ge, 
which  belonged  —  so  Nelly  bad  been  told  —  to  a  Mr.  Tem- 

&It  was  a  rich  tangled  wilderness  of  fern  and  wild' 
era,  with  deep,  shady  plantations  and  every  variety  of 
tree  and  shrub  in  it ;  while  the  house  was  a  long  way  from 
the  side  nearest  to  Vale  Lodge. 

"You  can  walk  io  Northley  Park  as  much  as  you  like, 
ny  dear,"  Mrs.  Foster  said  one  day  to  Nelly ;  "  the  owner 
ii  never  there  — he  is  abroad,  I  believe." 

So  Northley  Park  became  Nelly's  favorite  resort.  There 
was  there,  in  particular,  a  brook,  along  the  banks  of  which 
die  was  never  tired  of  wandering.  It  was  wider  than  most 
oftbe  rivulets  in  that  part  —  a  rushing,  tumbling,  rapid 


1,  that  danced  and  bubbled  its  way  a 


rocks  and 


One  sunny  evening  in  the  third  week  of  September 
firand  Nelly  as  usual  in  this  favorite  spot  She  hod  wan- 
dered alone  for  some  time,  gathering  ferns,  and  stooping 
over  the  eage  of  the  water  to  look  at  the  mosses  among 
(be  stones,  when  presently,  as  she  leant  over,  humming  a 
gay  little  tune  to  herself,  there  came  a  little  puff  of  wind, 
which  carried  oS*  her  round  straw  hat  into  the  middle  of 
the  stream.  Her  dog  barked  at  it ;  but,  as  Nelly  observed, 
"Barking  won't  do  any  good,  Trap."     She  got  a  stick  and 


Blond. 

She  sat  down  on  the  bank  and  pulled  off  her  shoes  and 
Mocking  and  ventured  boldly  in  after  the  lost  hat.  The 
stones  in  the  bed  oftbe  stream  were  moss-grown  and  slip- 
pery, so  Nelly  proceeded  cautiously.  A  pretty  enough 
picture  she  mode — with  her  hair  all  blown  about  in  the 


e  jumped  out 


breeze ;  her  lovely  face  aglow'  with  eagerness ;  her  lips 
ported;  her  eyes  sparkling;  one  hand  holding  back  her 
dress,  the  other  st«Bdying  herself  against  a  projecting  rock; 
whilst  down  below,  her  little  white  feet  and  shapely  ankles 
gleamed  like  ivory  beneath  the  transparent  water.  A 
pretty  picture,  truly;  and  so,  indeed,  thought  Arthur  Tem- 
ple, OS  strolling  tromewords  aitar  his  day's  shooting,  he 
suddenly  came  upon  it. 

"Can't  1  help  you?"  said  a  voice,  and  Nelly  turned 
with  a  little  start,  to  see  a  handsome,  stalwart  young  man 
standing  on  the  bank  in  front  of  her. 

Most  girls,  so  surprised,  would  have  been  confused  and 
shy;  but  Nelly  was  seldom  discomposed,  and  only  looked 
Dp  with  a  little  smile. 

"No,  I  don't  think  jou  can  be  of  any  use;  unless  you 
take  off  your  shoes  and  stockings  too,  and  that  isn't  worth 

"  Take  care,  it  is  going  over  the  edge ! "  be  cried,  making 
a  desperate  but  useless  lunge  after  the  hat  with  the  butt-end 
of  bis  gun. 

"  Ah  I  It  u  gone  I "  cried  Nelly,  striking  her  bands  to- 
gether in  dismay,  as  the  little  bat  went  swiftly  over  the 
edge  of  the  cascade.  "  Wait;  it  has  caught  on  a  stone  I  I 
think  I  can  reach  it  if  you  will  give  me  your  hand." 

Arthur  stoofred  down  on  the  bank  and  stretched  out  his 
strong  brown  hand  to  her,  and  Nelly  resigned  her 'own 
little  slender  white  one  into  ita  grasp. 

"  Now  mind  you  hold  my  hand  very  tight,"  she  said, 
quite  gravely  and  simply;  ''for  if  you  don  t  I  shall  fall. 
Hold  tight ;  I  am  very  heavy  I " 

Arthur  nodded,  and  Nelly  swung  herself  cautiously  over 
the  edge.  Arthur  Temple  thought  it  the  strangest  pre- 
dicament with  an  unknown  young  lady  he  bad  ever  been 
Siiaced  in.  He  looked  down  at  the  little  hand  he  held,  and 
elt  an  insane  desire  to  kiss  it. 

"  Hurrah  t "  cried  Nelly,  unconscious  of  all  but  her  hat. 
"  I've  got  it     Thank  you  very  much  for  helping;  n 

He  bad  to  let  go  of  her  hand  then,  and  she  jun 
oftbe  stream  on  the  opposite  bank. 

"I  must  go  home  now.     Good-by." 

"  Wait  a  minute,"  he  said,  and  scrambled  across  the 
rocks  in  the  stream  to  her  side.  "  I  will  at  all  events  see 
you  out  of  the  park.  But  how  did  you  get  in  ?  There  is 
no  lodge  this  side." 

"  Oh,  I  Eot  through  a  hole  in  the  paling." 

"  Yes ;  and  I  don't  mind  telling  you,"  added  Nelly,  wax- 
ing confidential,  "  that  it  wasn't  large  -enough  for  me,  so  I 
removed  another  plank  one  day,  with  a  desl  of  trouble, 
to  make  the  hole  larger.  It  was  worth  while,  you  see, 
because  I  come  here  so  often." 

"  Obo  1"  thought  Arthur,  "  so  this  is  how  my  park  pal- 
ings get  destroyed;  "  but  he  only  said,  smiling,  "You  must 
be  dang-erous  to  land-owners  if  you  go  almat  breaking 
down  palings  in  that  way." 

"  Ah,  but  the  owner  of  this  place  is  abroad,  or  I  should 
never  come  here  I "  answered  Nelly,  laughing. 

All  this  time  Nelly,  with  her  bore  feet,  was  tripping 
along  over  the  grass  by  the  side  of  Arthur  Temple,  who 
'      '   rloncing  down  at  them  shyly. 

'on't  you  catch  cold  without  your  shoes?  "he  ven- 

'*  Oh,  no,  my  feet  are  getting  dry  on  this  soft  mss ;  but 
here  we  are  at  ^e  paling ;  so  if  you  will  go  on,  I  will  put 
on  my  shoes  now ;  and  you  may  as  well  pull  out  that  olber 
bit  of  board,  and  moke  the  hole  a  little  larger  for  me  —  far 
it's  rather  a  squeeie.  1  am  so  tall,  you  see;  and  1  don't 
often  get  the  chance  of  a  strong  pair  of  hands  to  help  me." 

On  went  Arthur  Temple,  ooedient,  but  brimming  orer 
wiUi  amusement.  What  a  ridiculous  situation  I  to  oe  set 
to  grub  up  his  own  park  palings  for  the  convenience  of  this 
audacious  but  fascinating  trespasser.  He,  however  set  to 
work ;  and  by  the  time  he  bad  enlarged  the  opening,  Nelly, 
properly  shod,  came  up  to  him. 

"  Yes,  that  will  do  nicely.    See,  I  coo  get  through  easl^ 
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\  Thef  tlood  together  in  the  road  outside. 
FT  "  I  won't  take  jron  any  farther  oat  of  your  road,"  aaid 
Nelly,  holding  out  her  hand  with  the  gracious  dignity  of  a 
young  qtieen. 

"  Would  yon  think  me  very  rude  if  I  a«k  yon  to  tell  me 
who  I  hate  nad  thii  pleawnt  walk  witb  ?  "  atked  Arthur, 
hesitating  a  little. 

"  My  name  7  Oh  dear,  no.  Why  shonld  it  be  rude  to 
ask?  Neily  Deane  is  my  name ;  and  I  live  with  Mrs.  Fos- 
ter at  Vale  Lodge  —  at  least,  I  am  staying  there  on  a  long 
visit.    Now  please  tell  me  your  name." 

Arthur  could  not  help  a  malicious  little  smile  as  he  an- 
swered, "  My  name  is  Temple." 

The  little  basket  of  ferns  which  Nellr  carried,  and  the 
wet,  draggled  hat  which  was  hanging  on  her  arm  hoth  went 
down  into  the  middle  of  the  roaatt^ether,  her  eyes  opened 
wide  wilh  amazement  and  horror,  her  face  flushed  up  crim- 
■on  in  sudden  distress. 

"  What,  Mr.  Temple  I  and  the  place  is  yours,  and  I  hate 
been  breaking  down  your  palings]  Wfay  didn't  you  teli 
me?  What  a  shame  of  yon  I  I  shall  bate  you  forever 
and  ever !  "  And  catching  up  her  hat  she  turned  and  fled 
down  the  lane. 

•'  Miss  Deane,  stop  I  "  called  out  Arthur,  going  a  little 
way  afler  her;  bnt  she  took  no  notice,  and  he,  thinking  it 
useless  to  run  after  her,  tamed  back  into  the  park  again 
throngb  the  injured  palings,  not  altogether  in  the  beat  of 
tempers. 

"What  a  fool  I  was  to  go  blnrtine  it  out  like  that!  quite 
enongh  to  make  her  angry.  Good  heavens,  what  a  lovely 
girlt  What  a  charming,  fascinating  creature!  Fancy  my 
coming  back  to  this  stupid  old  place  to  find  such  a  darling 
as  that  trespassing  all  over  my  premises ;  and  I  have  been 
such  a  fool  as  to  frighten  her  off!  Well,  I  will  see  her 
again  somehow.  1  must  go  and  look  up  those  old  wcHnen 
at  Vale  Lodge." 


Somehow  Nelly  never  mentioned  her  evening's  adven- 
ture either  to  Mrs.  Foster  and  her  daughters,  or  to  John  in 
her  nest  letter. 

"  What  is  the  use  of  telling  people  what  a  goose  I  have 
made  of  myself?  "  she  reflected,  getting  strangely  hot  as 
she  thought  it  all  over.  "  How  stupid  of  me  not  to  guess 
who  it  was,  as  if  any  one  else  would  be  likely  to  be  there  I " 
—  illogicallv  forgetting  her  own  trespassing  propensities  — 
"  and  Uien  how  hateful  of  him  not  to  tell  me,  but  to  let  me 
get  myself  into  sach  a  scrape  about  the  palings  1  I  will 
never  go  near  the  place  agun !  "  she  exclaimed,  with  much 
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r^e  days  after  this  there  was  a  change  in  the  weather; 
a  pouring  wet  aflernoon  kept  the  ladies  at  Vale  Lodge 
indoors.  They  were  all  sitting  over  their  work,  getting 
rather  tired  of^ themselves  and  each  other,  when  there  come 
a  ring  at  the  front  door. 

"  Visitors  I "  exclaimed  Laura,  jomping  up  instinctively 
to  look  at  herself  in  the  glass. 

"  Who  can  it  be  such  a  wet  day  7  "  said  Mrs.  Foster, 
huddling  away  nnder  the  so&  a  basketful  of  John's  socks 
she  was  darning. 

*■  Mr.  Temple,"  announced  the  servant,  opening  the  door. 

Arthur  Temple  had  been  abroad  for  five  years  since  he 
had  come  of  age  \  but  Mrs.  Foster  remembered  him  very 
well  as  a  boy,  when  his  father  was  still  alive,  and  used  to 
bring  him  sometimes  to  spend  the  day  «t  Vale  Lodge ;  so 
It  was  very  natural  and  proper  for  him  to  call  on  her  on 
his  return. 

"  Mr,  Temple  I  I  did  not  know  tou  were  it  home  again. 
Dear  me,  how  you  have  altered  I  I  should  hardly  have 
known  you.  Do  you  remember  my  daughters?  This  is 
Jane,  and  this  is  Laura,  whom  you  used  to  play  with  as  a 
child.    You  see  she  has  grown  up  too." 

"  Very  much  so,"  thought  Arthur, 

"  And  this  is  our  young  cousin,  Miss  Deane." 

Miss  Deane  bowed  stiffly,  hardly  railing  her  eyes  from 
her  work.  Jane  and  Laura  shook  hands  with  him  as  if 
they  were  old  friends. 


"  And  now  tell 
been  all  this  Ion) 
"  I  only  come 

'  Nellv,  who  toi^ 
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about  yourself.     Where  have  yon 

C'  me  ?  and  when  did  you  come  home  i " 
k  last  week,"  answered  Arthur,  gUnc- 


□  notice  whatever  of  hin 
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said  Laura,  with  a  little  conscious  smirk ;  "  it  is  so  nic«  to 
find  one's  self  not  forgotten  I " 

"  How  could  you  imagine  I  should  ever  forget  you,  Miu 
Laura  ?  "    At  which  Laura  simpered  the  more,  and  said  — 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Temple,  you  used  always  to  be  paying  compli- 
ments.    1  see  you  have  not  altered  in  that." 

Nelly  looked  up  at  her.  Was  it  possible  that  Lama 
Foster  could  like  Uiat  sort  of  unreal  speech,  she  wondered. 
How  angry  she  would  be,  she  thought.  But  Nelly  tbrzot, 
or  did  not  know,  how  intenselv  vain  a  woman  past  thirty 
who  is  still  eagerly  longing  to  be  married,  can  be.  Then 
is  nothing  Laura  roster  would  not  have  done  in  the  hope 
of  catching  a  husband ;  and  Arthur  Temple  was  a  Istf^ 
fish  worth  angling  for. 

"But  tell  us  where  you  have  been- travelling,  Mr. 
Temple." 

"  Oh,  half  over  Europe  —  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  in  Greece." 

"  What  a  happy  man  you  must  be  to  hive  seen  those 
lovely  lands  [  how  I  envy  you  t "  cried  Laura,  clasping  her 
hands  together  affectedly. 

"  There  is  plenty  of  time  before  you ;  yonug  ladles  always 
have  one  opportunity  of  travelling  in  their  lives,"  aaid 
Arthur,  who  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  drawing  out 
this  elderly  yonng  lady. 

Here  Nelly's  voice  from  the  other  side  of  the  room  broke 
in,  Ei^vely  and  quietly. 

"Have  yon  been  in  Cornwall ?  "  she  asked,  looking  op 
at  Arthur  Temple  for  the  first  time. 

How  he  hated  himself  for  not  having  been  there  I 

"No,  I  am  Borrv  to  say  I  don't  know  Cornwall,"  he 
answered ;  and  Nelly  went  on  again  with  her  work. 

"My  young  cousin  has  lived  in  Cornwall,"  said  Mrs. 
Foster,  smiling. 

"  And  thinks,  silly  child,"  interrupted  Laura,  "  that 
there  is  no  other  place  in  the  world  like  it.  Of  conrae, 
Mr.  Temple,  there  is  nothing  at  all  in  poor  old  England 


beauty  of  scenery,  few  places  abroad  can  be  compared  with 
the   county   of  Cornwall.     I   have  often   intended   to   go 


ensued  a  littie  conversation  about  the  weather  and  neirii- 
boHng  interests,  after  which  Mr.  Temple  rose  to  t^e 
leave.  He  shook  hands  with  Nelly  last  of  alt,  and  as  she 
stood  a  little  apart  from  the  others,  and  there  was  a  bustie 
in  the  room  at  his  departure,  he  managed  to  say  to  her 
unheard  by  the  others,  — 

"  Won't  you   come    and   try   the   gap   in   the   palings 

"  1  wilt  never  go  through  the  gap  again  I "  she  answered 
fervently,  the  memory  of  uer  wrongs  dashing  up  into  her 
face  as  he  dropped  her  hand. 

"  You  never  shall  I  "  he  answered  in  the  same  tone, 
bowing  to  her  as  he  left  the  room. 

Now  this  answer  puizled  her  wonderfully.  It  was  not 
what  she  bad  expected,  and  she  could  not  think  what  he 
meant  by  it.  For  two  days  she  pondered  over  it,  thinking 
of  little  else.  Did  be  mean  that  he  would  have  the  hole  in 
the  palings  mended,  so  that  she  could  not  get  through 
again  V  Was  that  to  be  his  mean  revenge  7  If  so,  how 
insulting,  how  degrading  1 

The  following  nay  some  partridges  were  brought  to  Vale 
Lodge,  with  Mr.  Temple's  compliments.  Lanra  took  them 
as  a  gpecial  attention  to  herself,  and  was  delated ;  but 
Nelly  would  not  touch  them.  She  declared  £e  did  not 
like  game. 

"  Does  he  think  to  make  peace  with  me  by  seoding 
thines  to  eat  7  "  she  asked  herself,  angrily. 

The  next  day  was  fine  again,  and  Nelly's  curiosity  re- 
fused to  be  stifled  any  longer. 
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"I  maatjott  go  up  thftt  lane  »nd  Bee  if  he  hu  really  been 
K  mean  as  U>  stop  up  the  hole  in  the  palingR,"  ihe  said  to 
benelf  a>  ihe  itarted  out  for  her  walk.  "  Ha  certuoly 
lanit  hsTE  meant  that,  and  it  ii  beat  to  kuow  the  worst ; 
bnt  I  never  waa  bo  iuaolted  before,  never." 

She  had  worked  henetf  up  into  a  rage  by  the  time  she 
had  reached  the  shady  lane.  Ab  she  di^w  near,  her  heart 
began  to  beat,  and  she  got  so  impatient  at  last  that  ahe  be- 
—  . .1. !._  mddgniy  itopped  aliort  with  a  little 


it  wai  very  kind  of  Mr.  Temple  to  put  up  such  an 
for  her,  but  she  rather  wondered  why  he  had  done  it ;  she 
went  backwards  and  forwards  through  it  several  times,  try- 
ing her  new  plaything,  and  then  she  went  into  the  park,  ap 
to  the  stream,  and  sat  down  by  the  side  of  the  little  watei^ 
&1I  for  a  while.  It  was  all  very  still  and  quiet,  only  the 
splash  of  the  angry  little  waves  at  her  feet  and  their  dis- 
tant gurgle  as  they  danced  on  again  beyond.  She  looked 
np  at  the  opposite  bank,  half  expecting  to  see  the  hand- 
ionie  face  of  Arthur  Temple  lotniug  down  at  her,  but  she 
only  saw  the  waving  of  the  tall  grasses  and  ttie  dense  ttiick 
;e  behind  them. 
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ing  up  with  a  little  shiver ;  and  somehow,  thoiu^  sht  . .  __ 
not  have  told  why,  she  felt  a  little  vexed  and  oisappobted 
■11  the  way  home. 


Laura  Foster  considered  herself  still  a  beauty.  Eight 
yeara  before  she  had  been  rather  a  pretty-looking  girl,  and 
ihe  could  not  believe  that  ehe  had  at  all  altered  since  that 
timt:.  She  had  not  learnt  the  art  —  so  rare  and  so  charm- 
ing —  of  growing  old  gracefully  :  she  still  affected  the  most 
Ceaile  costumes,  and  wore  two  sandy  curls  down  her 
k  that  were  nightly  screwed  ap  with  a  mighty  effort 
with  curlpapers  and  hot  tongs.  After  Mr.  Temple's  call 
the  became  more  jureoile  in  her  attire.  It  behooved  her, 
she  iislt,  to  pat  forth  all  her  fascinations,  now  that  such  a 
brilliant  chance  as  this  had  at  tbu  eleventh  hour  come 
almoat  within  her  grasp. 

"  We  must  go  and  retarn  Mr.  Temple's  call,  mamma," 
■he  said  to  her  mother  a  few  days  after  that  event. 

"  Do  you  think  it  necessary,  Laura?  It  was  quite  an 
informal  visit,  and  John  not  being  at  home  "  — 

"  We  can  leave  John's  card,"  said  Laura.  "  Of  cotune 
we  must  go  —  it  is  a  positive  duty." 

So  one  afternoon  Mrs.  Foster  and  Laura  went  off  in  state 
b  the  brougham  to  call  at  Northley  ;  Laura  arrayed  in 
white  muslin,  and  a  straw  hat  plentifully  decorated  with 
vhile  daisies  and  blaok  grass,  as  a  lingering  token  of  re- 
spect to  Dr.  Deane's  memory.  Kelly  secretly  would  have 
liked  to  go  too,  but  Mrs.  Foster  did  not  offer  to  take  her. 

Laura  came  ba<:k  in  a  gr«at  slate  of  excitement,  bearing 
a  huge  bunch  of  flowers,  which  Mr.  Temple  bad  himself 
ptliered  for  her.  She  did  nothing  but  talk  of  Northley 
all  the  evening,  of  the  tapestried  walls  and  the  picture- 
nllery,  and  the  state  room  where  Queen  Elizabeth  had 
uept,  till  Nelly  exclaimed  aloud,  with  an  envious  sigh,  — 

"  Ab,  how  much  1  should  like  to  see  the  bouse  I  " 

"  Perhaps  you  may  some  day,"  answered  Laura,  gra- 
doutly.  "  I  will  ask  Mr.  Temple  to  allow  me  to  take  you 
there." 

Bat  somehow  Nelly  was  not  so  gral«ful  for  this  amiable 
pnpMitiou  as  she  ought  to  have  twen. 

The  next  day  Laura  announced  her  intention  of  driving 
into  the  neighboring  town  of  Westford,  and  aaked  Nelly  to 
go  with  her. 

"I  am  going  to  buy  a  new  dress,"  she  said,  as  ihey 
started.  "  I  think  I  shall  have  a  mauve  silk  ;  of  course  I 
would  not  have  any  other  color,  Nelly,  on  account  of  your 
poiH'  father,  but  mauve  is  half-mourning,  though  I  confess 
I  should  tike  blue  best."  ' 

"  Pray  have  the  blue  one,  Laura.  Why  on  earth  should 
yon  not  Y" 


"  Would  you  really  not  mind  ?  " 

"  Whv  should  I  mind  ?  As  If  It  conld  matter  to  papa 
what  color  you  or  any  one  else  wear*." 

"  What  a  funny  way  to  put  it  I  Of  course  I  wished  jto- 
do  what  was  proper ;  but  since  you  don't  mind  it,  1  had 
much  rather  have  blue.  Mr.  Temple  told  me  blue  was  his 
favorite  color,"  added  Laura,  with  a  little  simper. 

Nelly  was  silent. 

They  reached  the  quiet,  sleepy  little  country  town.  In 
the  best  street  were  two  or  three  fairly  good  shops,  with 
plate-glass  windows,  in  which  the  latest  Londou  fashions 
were  advertised,  and  in  one  of  these  Laura  purchased  her 
dress.  Nelly,  whose  opinion  Laura  seoretlj'  valued,  being 
pressed  into  the  service,  found  the  difficulties  of  selection 
■very  fatiguing.  The  whole  shop  was  down  on  the  counter 
before  them.     Laura  could  not  make  up  her  mind.        -^'t^ 

"  Now  which  do  you  like  the  best,  the  light  Uoe  or  the 
striped  blue  and  white  7  "  she  sm^  putting  her  head  on 
one  side  to  judge  of  the  effect. 

"  1  like  the  striped  one  best,"  answered  Nelly,  trying  to 
feel  interested. 

"  Do  you  7  But  I  am  not  sure  that  it  suits  me  ki  well," 
and  she  held  np  the  silk  against  her  fiice.  ••' 

"  It  suits  you  beautifully,  miss,"  said  the  obsequious 
shopman. 

"  No,  I  don't  think  it  suits  me  so  well  as  the  tight  blue." 

"  Then  I  would  have  the  %ht  blue,"  answered  Nelly, 
stifling  a  yawn. 

"  Well,  so  I  would,  only  don't  you  think  the  trimming 
would  be  more  difficult  to  manage  1  Stripes  never  want 
much  trimming." 

"  Then  have  the  stripes." 

"  But  then  it  is  not  so  becoming,"  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

It  ended  in  the  selection  of  the  light-blue  dress ;  and 
then  the  two  ladies  drove  off  to  the  dressmaker's.      ,  ,     J 

"I  think  I  will  stay  in  the  carriage,"  said  Nelly,' when 
they  stopped  at  the  door.     "  I  am  ratner  tired." 

"  Just  as  you  like,  but  you  might  as  well  come  in,"  said 
Laara,  looking  cross. 

"  I  had  rather  stay  here ; "  and  Laura  went  In  and  left 
her  alone. 

The  time  seemed  very  long  to  her.  It  was  a  little  dull 
by-street,  of  uniform  re<i-l>rick  bouses  only  one  story  high, 
varied  here  and  there  by  a  mean  little  shop  ;  the  afternoon 
sun  came  pouring  down  on  her  head ;  the  old  coachman 
was  falling  asleep  on  the  box,  the  horses  tossing  their  heads 
with  a  clanging  noise.  There  was  nothing  else  to  amuse 
her.  How  weary  it  was  I  Would  Laura  never  come  out 
of  that  dresBmaker's  ? 

"  MisB  Deane  I " 

A  hand  was  laid  on  the  carriage  door,  and  Arlhi '  Tem- 
ple stood  l>efore  her. 

"  How  fortunate  1 "  s^d  Nelly,  in  her  quiet  voice,  but 
with  beaming  eyes. 

"  To  meet  me  7  "  he  asked,  looking  amused  at  this 
young  iady  who  spoke  her  thoughts  so  freely. 

"  (>f  course.    I  waa  getting  bored  to  deatn  1 " 

"  Hum  —  a  doubtful  compliment  I  But  I  suppose  I  can't 
expect  anything  better  from  you,  as  you  are  to  hate  me 
forever  and  ever." 

"  Oh,  I  have  left  off  hating  you  now." 

"  Indeed  1  since  whan  7  " 

"  Since  you  have  put  np  that  little  ^ate  in  the  palings. 
It  waa  very  kind  of  you,"  she  added,  hesitating  a  little. 

"Merely  on  instinct  of  self-preservation,"  he  stud,  calmly 


wide.  "  I  could  not  think  why  you  did  it.  Do  you  know 
I  went  to  see,  because  I  thought  you  would  have  stopped 
up  the  gap." 

"What,  to  keep  yon  out 7"  cried  Arthur,  laughing. 
"Do  you  take  me  for  an  ogre?  Will  you  go  again  to  the 
stream  7  "  he  asked,  after  a  pause. 

"  Perhaps,  when  you  are  gone  away  again,"  she  an- 
swered, gravely. 

"  Not  before  ?  That  is  not  kind,  Miss  Deane.  I  did  not 
bother  you  when  you  came  Ihe  other  day." 
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"  You  did  Dot  tee  me  I "  she  cried,  looking  at  him  in 
mrpriie. 

"  Yea,  I  did." 

"  Where  were  you  ?  " 

"  In  a  tree  over  your  heftd ! " 

"  How  did  you  get  there  ?  What  were  yon  doing  ?  "  ihe 
asked,  without  a  Buspicion  that  he  could  haTe  gone  there 
to  watch  for  her. 

"  I  climbed  up,  and  was  reidiQe  the  Timet," 

"  And  I  Buppoae  that  is  a  fAvonte  place  of  youTB.  I  am 
really  sorry,  Mr.  Temple  ;  you  must  think  me  a  dreadful 
interlo^.     Do  you  oilea  go  to  sit  in  that  tree  ?    Which 


"  The  oalt- 
"I>i 


the  left  Bide  of  the  path." 
ice  tree  }  "  she  asked. 
how  do  you  mean  ?    It  is  a  big  tree,"  he  said. 


-  is  it  easy  to  get  up,  and 


think  I  coald  climb  it  7  "  she  asked,  with  great 


"Nice 
looking  p 

"  I  mean  a  nice  tree  to  climb 
is  there  a  comfortable  branch  to 
"  Tolerably.  ■ 
"  Do  you  thi 
interest. 

He  looked  ber  over  fifom  head  to  foot,  and  then  burst 
out  laughing.     "  Certainly  not,  I  should  Bay." 

"  Ton  should  not  laugh.     I  am  a  beautiful  climber." 
"  That  is  the  accomplishment  of  a  monkey,"  he  said, 
with  laughing  eyes. 

Nelly  looked  at  him  graTely  for  a  minute  in  silence,  and 
then  she  said,  very  delitrerately,  "  I  think  yon  are  the  most 
disagreeable  person  I  ever  met  in  my  life." 

Before  he  could  answer,  the  door  opposite  them  opened, 
and  Laura  came  out  of  the  dressmaker's  bouse. 

Mr.  Temple  went  forward  to  meet  her  eagerly ;  the  fair 
Laura  blushed  and  stammered. 

"  Dear  me,  Mr.  Temple,  how  strange  to  meet  you  herel 
I  declare,  you  have  quite  startled  me  ^  so  unexpected  I " 

"  I  am  BO  charmed  to  hsve  met  you.  Miss  Foster.  I  was 
just  telling  Miss  Deane  —  what  a  pleasure  —  bow  glad  we 
should  be  when  you  came  out  from  that  dressmaker's." 

"  Mr.  Temple,"  interrupted  Nelly,  reproyingly,  "  you 
were  telling  me  I  was  like  a  monkey  I " 

"Like  what?"  said  Laura,  turning  round  sharply. 
"  What  do  you  mean,  Nelly  ?  " 

"  At  all  events,"  said  Arthur  Temple,  maliciously,  "  the 
time  seemed  very  long  to  Mlbs  Deane  without  you.  She 
has  been  bored  to  death." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  kept  you  waiting  so  long,"  said 
Laura,  coldly,  getting  into  tie  carriage.  "  What  are  yon 
goingto  do,  Mr.  Temple?  "  turning  to  him  graoioualy. 

"  Well,  Miu  Laura,"  he  answered,  consulting  his  watch, 
"  I  came  in  by  train,  but  I  am  almost  afraid  I  am  too  late 
to  catch  the  4.SD  back.  Might  I  ask  you  to  be  so  kind  as 
to  give  me  a  lift  home  in  your  carriage  ?  " 

"Oh.  certainly,  Mr.  Temple,"  said  Laura,  beaming,  "I 
should  be  only  too  delighted." 

"  If  you  were  to  drive  Mr.  Temple  to  the  station,  Laura, 
there  would  be  plenty  of  time  to  catch  the  train.  There 
are  tea  minut«s  still,"  said  Nelly,  in  oil  sincerity. 

"  Tour  watch  is  slow.  Miss  Deane,"  answered  Arthur 
Temple,  eetting  into  the  carriage,  and  looking  at  her  re- 
proachful iy. 

Laura  Foster  got  very  red.  She  would  gladly  have 
boxed  Nelly's  ears  if  she  had  dared. 

.  "  Nasty  little  interfering  thing,"  she  said  to  herself;  but 
aloud  she  only  Baid,  "Your  watch  is  always  wrong,  Nelly. 
Home,  Simpson  I  " 

They  drove  off  out  of  the  dirty  dull  little  town  back  into 
the  cool  green  lanes,  Laura  and  Arthur  Temple  chatting 
the  whole  time. 

It  never  entered  into  Nelly's  head  that  this  waa  a  nue  on 
Arthur  Temple's  part  that  he  misht  sit  for  five  miles 
opposite  to  herself,  just  for  the  p^asure  of  stealing  oc- 
casionally glances  at  her  fair  face.  She  felt  a  little  bit  out 
of  the  conversation  between  Laura  and  Arthur  —  a  little 
vexed,  a  little  hurt,  and  yet  she  somehow  liked  him  to  be 
■itting  there  opposite  her. 

He  teased  and  contradicted  her,  waa  mde  to  ber,  and 


snubbed  her,  and  yet  he  attracted  her  in  spite  of  it  all. 
She  caught  herself  wishing  that  her  own  lover,  John 
Foster,  understood  how  to  provoke  her  and  torment  her  as 
well  KB  this  Mr.  Temple  did.  It  would  amuse  her  far  more, 
she  thought,  than  his  perpetual  adoration  and  humility. 

They  dropped  Mr.  Temple  at  hU  own  lodge  gates ;  he 
shook  hands  warmly  with  Laura  Fo-iter,  but  only  took  tdl 
his  hat  to  Nelly,  who  bowed  to  him  quietly. 

When  they  had  driven  off  again,  Laura  turned  round 

"  I  will  thank  yon  next  time  not  to  interfere  in  other 
people's  concerns." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  Nelly,  opening  her  eye*. 

"  If  Mr.  Temple  chooses  to  wiah  to  drive  home  with  me, 
what  is  Chat  to  you?" 

"  There  was  plenty  of  time  to  cateh  the  trMn," 

"  So  there  was ;  don't  you  suppose  1  knew  that  as  well 

"  "ITien  why  did  you  not  speak  the  truth  ?  "  answered 
Nelly,  calmly' 

"  You  are  very  impertinent,  Nelly  ;  and  pray  what  did 
you  mean  about  monkeys,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  " 

"  Exactly  what  I  said,"  answered  Nelly,  laughing.     "  It 


only  a  joke. 
Mr.  Temple  alone. 


"Then  1 


ill  thank  you  not  to  have  jokes  with  my 
lovers.     You  have  got  John.     Be   good  enough  to  leave 

1 "  said  Nelly,  in  amazement.    "  Do  you  mean  to 
say  that  Mr.  Temple  —  that  you  think  Mr.  Temple  is  your 

"  1  mean  what  I  say,"  said  Laura. 

"  I  am  quite  certain  you  are  mistaken,"  answered  Nelly, 
earnestly. 

The  carriage  stopped  at  their  own  door,  and  Laura  with 
an  angry  exclamation  flounced  away  into  die  house,  leaving 
Nelly  to  follow  slowly. 


A  week  passed  a^ 


One 


ling  afWr  dinner  Arthur 
»nd  down  tl  "'  ~"" 
tiling,  but  that  d 


side  Vale  Lodge.     He  w 

to  afford  him  much  satisfacdon. 

"  What  an  ass  I  am  I  "  was  his  mental  reSection.  "  Here 
I  am  dodging  round  the  bouse  agvn  like  a  thief  1  What  on 
earth  is  the  girl  to  roe  that  I  should  care  to  see  her  again, 
a  girl  I  have  seen  three  times !  it's  quite  absurd.  Here 
have  I  put  off  going  to  the  Charltona,  the  best  shooting  in 
all  Yorsshire,  just  for  the  sake  of  seeing  a  pretty  face 
again;  ahd  I  have  seen  such  lots  of  pretty  faces  too.  He 
was  passing  the  gate,  and  stopped  to  look  in.  The  bouse 
was  visible  from  this  point  through  the  trees ;  the  drawing- 
room  windows  were  lighted  up,  but  the  whito  blinds  ware 
down.  Arthur  could  see  the  portly  shadow  of  Airs.  Foster, 
with  some  feather  or  flower  in  her  .cap,  nodding  up  and 
down  as  she  spoke  or  moved,  and  above  her  a  oirdcage 
hanging  up  in  the  bow'window ;  then  a  shadow  passed  close 
to  the  blind,  with  a  long  nose  and  high  shoulders. 

"  The  fair  Laura,  for  a  wager !  "  muttered  Arthur. 

He  waited  a  little  longer,  and  then  there  came  another 
shadow  ^at  made  his  heart  beat  strangely  —  a  slender 
tall  shadow  that  stood  still  in  front  of  the  window.  Sh« 
raised  her  arm  to  the  birdcage  above  her  head,  and  the 
graceful  outline  of  her  figure  came  out  in  strong  relief 
againet  the  whito  blind. 

Arthur  Temple  flung  his  cigar  away  and  dashed  through 


in,  if  I  die  for  it,"  h« 


the  g;  .. 

"1  can't  help  it,  I  m 
exclaimed. 

He  walked  aoidcly  up  to  the  firont  door  and  rang  Uta 
bell.  It  was  all  done  so  rapidly,  that  it  was  only  when  he 
actually  stood  in  the  drawing-room  that  be  began  to  feel  a 
little  awkward.     They  all  seemed  so  surprised  to  see  him. 

"  Mr.  Temple  I "  said  Mrs.  Foster. 

"  Please  forgive  my  coming  in  at  such  an  hour,  Mrs. 
Fostor.  I  was  passing  your  gates  in  my  evening  stroll  — 
you  are  my  nearest  neighbors,  you  know  —  and — and  I 
thought  you  would  not  mind  my  loddng  in  upon  joo." 
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!  we  are  delighted,  Mr.  Temple.  I  like 
fiieodlj  w^a.    Give  Mr.  Temple  a  cap  of  tea,  my  love." 

Laura's  face  was  suffused  with  bluBbes ;  she  wa«  saying 
to  herself,  "  Ue  meaog  wimelliiug.  I  feel  sore  hii  means 
•omething." 

He  certainly  did,  bat  not  exactly  what  Laura  thought. 

Nelly  jaat  SDOok  faaads  with  him,  and  sat  down  arain  to 
her  work.  He  tried  to  linger  by  her  lide,  bat  Miss  Foster 
called  him  to  nve  him  his  tea,  and  he  was  compelled  to  go. 

"  Are  you  fond  of  marie,  Mr.  Temple  ?  "  asked  i&s. 
Foster. 

"Oh  yes,"  said  Arthur,  e^erly  looking  at  Nellv.  If  he 
could  only  get  her  to  bimMlf  at  the  piano  I  But  nia  hopes 
were  doomed  to  be  disappointed. 

"  Thtin  my  daughter  ahall  ainz  you  a  soDg."  Laura  went 
hloahiag  to  the  piano,  and  Ar^ur  was  obliged  to  go  and 
stand  by  her.  She  had  a  high,  quavering  voice,  not  always 
quite  in  tune,  but  she  thought  a  great  deal  of  it  herself. 
She  sung  five  aoa»  one  after  the  other,  all  of  them  of  five 
or  six  stanzas,  and  of  the  feeblest  and  moat  lackadaisical 
character.  Arthur's  only  comfort  waa  that  he  could  look 
at  Nelly ;  he  did  not  like  to  do  so  too  fixedly  for  fear  of 
■ttracting  Mrs.  Foster's  attention,  but  he  kept  taking 
stolen  glances  at  her.  Her  face  was  turneil  away  from 
him,  and  there  waa  something  listless  and  dejected  in  her 
attitude,  he  could  not  help  thinking,  as  he  watched  her 
white  hands  dipping  in  and  oat  of  her  work-baaket.  Some 
delicate  white  lace  fell  round  the  neck  and  sleeves  of  her 
black  dress,  John's  locket  ahone  and  sparkled  ronnd  her 
throat,  and  there  were  some  clusters  of  Banksia  roses  in 
her  dark  hair.  When  the  GIUi  aong  came  to  an  end,  and 
he  had  murmared  a  few  vapid  words  of  thanks,  Arthur 
felt  that  looking  at  her  was  not  enough  —  h^  muii  apeak  to 

"  I  am  going  to  ask  your  cousin  to  sing,"  be  sud,  walk- 
bg  away    fiW  the   piano.      "  Wilt  you   not   sing.  Miss 

"  NoF  niBV  ?T- 


Arthur  got  fraotic.  He  looked  hastily  round  the  room. 
The  servant  maid  had  come  in  to  take  away  the  tea-things 
and  was  clatlerine  them  about  noisily,  Airs.  Foster  waa 
scolding  ber  in  a  low  voice,  Jane  had  left  the  room,  and 
Laura  was  hunting  among  the  music-books  for  another  song. 

"  Sow  ia  my  time,"  thought  Arthar,  and  be  bent  down 
and  said,  almost  in  a  whisper,  — 

"  I  hare  put  up  a  board  in  the  oak-tree  and  some  steps 
op  to  it  —  won't  joa  come  and  climb  it  7  " 

"  1  should  be  like  a  monkey,"  answered  Nelly,  demurely. 

"It  is  covered  with  leather,  and  has  a  back  to  it,"  urged 
Arthur,  eagerly.  "It  is  quite  easy  to  get  up  to  —  won't 
you  come  and  see  it  to-morrow  7  " 

"I  don't  care  forclimbiog  made  easy,"  answered  Nellj, 
and  then  she  looked  up  atliim ;  but  tnere  was  a  look  in 
his  eyes  she  hod  never  seen  there  before,  and  her  own  fell 
before  them. 

"1  will  come  and  see  it,  if  you  like,"  she  whispered, 
with  a  little  shiver. 

Arthur,  drawing  a  long  breath  of  relief,  went  back  to 
the  piano,  and  turned  over  the  leaves  for  Laura  for  an- 
other half  hour  with  the  atmost  cheerfulness. 

"  Thank  voa  for  a  most  delightful  evening,  Mrs.  Foster," 
he  said,  as  he  wished         ' 


deligbtt 
d-night. 


"  I  hope  yon  will  come  again  as  oflen  as  you  like,"  said 
Mrs.  Foster,  graciously.  9ie,  too,  waa  beginning  to  think 
there  might  be  "  something  in  it."  As  to  Laura,  she  went 
to  bed  with  golden  visions  floating  before  her  eyes ;  and 
Northley  Park,  gorgeous  dresses,  family  diamonds,  car- 
nages, and  entertainments  to  the  county  coursed  In  rapid 
tuccestion  through  her  brain  all  night  long. 


Very  different  were  Miss  Deane's  reflections  as  she 
closed  her  bedroom  door  upon  the  outer  world,  and  sat 
down  in  front  of  her  dressing-table. 


Nelly  began  to  have  an  inkling  that  all  was  not  Koing 
on  quite  as  it  should  ;  she  had  promised  to  meet  Mr.  Tem- 
ple, or  rather,  as  she  said  to  herself,  she  had  promised  to 
go  and  aee  a  seat  in  a  tree  the  following  afternoon.  There 
could  be  no  harm  in  that,  and  it  never  occurred  to  ber  that 
there  was.  Mr.  Temple  liked  her  evidently,  and  wished 
to  talk  to  her,  and  no  one  could  converse  with  any  pleas- 
ure while  Mrs.  Foster  and  her  daushters  were  looking  on. 
But  it  did  occur  to  Nelly  that  possibly  Mr.  Temple  might 
not  care  (o  talk  to  her  so  much  if  he  knew  that  she  was 
engaged  to  John  Foster.  And  might  it  not  be  better  Ibr 
Arthur  Temple  that  she  should  let  him  know  of  that  little 
fact?  What  had  that  atrange  look,  half  entreaty,  half 
eagerness,  meant  when  be  asked  her  to  go  to  the  oak-tree 
on  the  morrow  ?  As  Nell^  thought  of  it,  a  little  blush 
and  a  little  smile  came  flitting  over  her  face.  Could  there 
be  any  danger  for  him  in  seeing  her  7  There  was  another 
question  which  Nelly  should  have  asked  herself;  but  she 
stifled  it,  and  would  not  let  it  come  even  into  ber  thoughts. 

People  give  themselves  a  great  deal  of  unneceBsat7 
trouble  and  sorrow  in  this  world  by  not  being  honest  to 
themselves. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  had  Nelly  Deane  chosen  at  this 
period  of  her  life  to  look  boldly  into  her  own  heart,  she 
would  have  seen  there  much  which  would  have  startled 
and  even  shocked  her.  She  would  have  seen  that  frail  and 
weak  thing  which  she  tgnorantly  called  her  love  for  John 
Foster,  whose  foundations  had  never  rested  on  anything 
more  secure  than  gratitude  and  friendship,  rapidly  totter- 
ing and  giving  way  before  a  mighty  rushing  torrent  that 
was  breiing  in  upon  it  on  all  sides  —  the  stream  of  a  deep 
and  lasting  passion,  which  when  once  set  flowing  in  tha 
human  heart  can  never  more  be  restrained  or  kept  back. 

But  Nelly  was  only  seventeen,  and  utterly  inexperienced. 
Neither  from  herself  nor  from  others  had  she  ever  learnt 
what  was  the  meanine  of  these  strange  dutterings  of  the  ' 
dawning  love  that  had  even  now  stolen  all  unawares  into 
her  heart.  There  was  besides  in  her  character,  all  unde- 
veloped and  unknown  to  herselfi  a  great  fond  of  loyalty 
and  uprightness,  which,  while  it  might  at  some  future  day 
stand  ner  in  good  stead,  did  unquestionably  at  this  time 
rather  asaiat  in  blinding  ber  eyes  to  her  own  danger. 

That  a  woman  should  promise  to  be  a  man's  wife,  and 
then  wish  to  go  back  from  her  word,  was  to  ber  a  thing 
altogether  preposteiMus  and  impossible.  To  become  John 
Foster's  wife  seemed  to  her  to  be  as  much  her  duty  as  liv- 
ing with  her  old  father  bad  been  ;  and  just  as  her  duty  to 
her  father  would  have  been  equally  binding  upon  her  had 
he  been  harsh  and  exacting,  so  her  duty  to  John  was  un- 
alterably laid  down  for  her,  independent'  of  any  affection 
there  might  or  might  not  be  in  the  matter. 

And  BO  it  was  that,  without  thinking  verv  much  about  it, 
or  indeed  without  allowing  herself  to  thini,  Nelly  Ueane, 
partly  wilfully  and  partly  unconsciously,  deceived  herself. 
Sitting  in  the  quiet  of  ber  own  room,  she  thought  a  good  deal 
more  of  Arthur  Temple,  and  a  good  ileal  less  about  herself, 
than  waa  altogether  profitable.  If  her  conscience  told  her 
anything,  it  was  that  she  waa  not  behaving  fairly  to  him. 
She  felt  intuitively  that  he  looked  upon  ber  with  more  than 
ordinary  interest,  and  she  knew — what  KOod-lookinr 
woman  does  not!  —  that  she  was  fair  to  look  upon,  ana 
that  he  admired  her.  But  all  true  love  is  different,  and 
Nelly  would  not  or  could  not  believe  that  Arthur  Temple 
bad  fallen  in  love  with  her. 

"I  am  getting  very  conceited,"  she  said  to  herself,  turn- 
ing hot  at  the  bore  thoushL  "Mr.  Temple  is  not  likely  to 
trouble  his  head  much  aoout  me,  He  iikes  me  and  wishes 
to  be  good  friends  with  me,  nothing  more  —  why  should  I 
not  accent  his  friendship?  " 

Oh,  that  miserable,  flims^  excuse  called  "  friendship," 
which  the  cunning  little  god  is  never  tired  of  casting  Iflce 
dust  into  our  eyes  I  Cupid  found  it  answer  with  Nelly 
remarkably  well  on  this  occasion.  The  idea  was  most 
comforting  to  ber,  and  gave  her  an  easy  way  of  escape  oat 
of  all  ber  unspoken  anxieties. 

"  I  am  very  silly,"  she  said  aloud,  jumping  up.  "  Does 
any  one  suppose  that  I  am  never  to  have  a  friend  in 
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world  j  uBt  because  I  happen  to  be  engaged  to  John  ?  "Rj 
the  way,  1  will  write  to  John  to-nighu  1  have  not  written 
to  biro  for  a  week,  and  of  course  I  shall  tell  him  about  Mr. 
Temple." 

She  drew  out  ber  desk  and  began  to  write.  The  notice 
about  Mr.  Temple  ran  thus : 

•■  "'X  I  mention  to  you  ii 

returned  to  Norlhlej '  .   .     _  _, 

Lt  your  mother  Bome  partridgeg.  He  hai  very  kindly 
asked  me  to  continue  my  rambles  in  the  park,  and  has  put 
up  A  gate  on  our  side  of  the  lane,  which  is  a  great  conven- 
ience, as  I  used  to  scramble  through  the  palings,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  my  garments.  He  seems  very  pleasant 
and  civil ; "  and  then  soe  wrote  another  sheet  full  of  other 
matters.  After  folding  up  the  letter  she  felt  considerably 
happier.  "  I  have  been  making  myself  linhappy  about 
nothing  at  all,"  said  Nelly,  as  she  jumped  into  bed.  "  Of 
course  I  must  go,  as  Mr.  Temple  ha<  asked  me,^aQd  I  dare 
say  I  shall  not  see  him ;  and  if  I  do,  I  may  haxe  an  oppor- 
tunity of  mentioning  John  to  him." 

Poor  little  Nelly,  falling  deeper  into  the  mire  I  Will  no 
one  put  out  a  hand  to  save  you,  poor  child,  before  It  is  too 
late? 

If  it  only  rained  next  day,  ao  much  sorrow  might  have 
been  spared  to  my  poor  heroine.  But  no  ;  Fate  smiled  its 
deceptive  smiles  upon  her  from  a  cloudless  sky ;  and  when, 
after  lunch,  Mrs.  Foster  and  her  daughters  announced  that 
they  were  goine  to  drive  into  Westford,  there  seemed 
nothing  lefl  for  Nelly  to  do  but  to  take  the  shady  lane  that 
led  to  the  little  swing  gate  in  Northley  Park. 

Arthur  Temple  had  been  waiting  there  for  her  for  nearly 
an  hour  in  a  state  of  feverish  impatience.  To  say  that  he 
had  fallen  in  love  is  but  a  feeble  expression  of  the  violent 
way  in  which  he  had  cai^bt  that  disease  which  comes  once, 
and  once  only,  in  the  life  of  every  man.  Arthur  had,  as 
he  himself  said,  seen  "lots  of  pretty  women."  He  bad 
been  courted  and  flattered  ana  run  after  in  society  by 
many  girls  backed  up  by  their  erapresiie  motben,  for  he 
was  rather  a  catch  in  the  matrimonial  market,  aod  he  bad 
taken  his  revenge  by  culling  freely  of  the  pleasures  so  lib- 
erally offered  to  him.  He  had  flirted  rigot  and  lei\  with 
the  girls,  and  eaten  numberless  good  dinners  at  the  expense 
of  their  mothers,  and  then  be  bad  gone  on  his  way  rejoic- 
ing, leaving  a  pretty  tittle  sham  debrii  of  broken  hearts 
behind  him.  Sut  never  once  -bad  his  own  heart  been 
touched  until  he  came  upon  Nelly  Deane  paddling  afler 
her  hat  in  the  stream  in  Northley  Park.  It  seemed  to  him 
now  that  he  bad  known  and  lo*ed  ber  for  weeks  instead  of 
for  days.  He  no  longer  made  even  a  feint  of  slruggline 
against  his  new-born  love ;  he  felt  content  to  drift  on,  and 
let  it  lead  him  where  it  would.  All  that  morning  he  bad 
wandered  about  restlessly,  unable  to  settle  to  anything ; 
he  was  tormented  with  a  terror  that  she  would  not  come 
aft«r  all.  When  he  saw  ber  actually  there,  coming  up  the 
lane,  he  went  eagerly  forward  to  meet  her. 

"  I  was  so  afraid  you  would  not  come." 

"  Not  come  ?  "  said  Nelly,  lookins  up  at  him,  with  her 
sweet,  candid  eyes.     *'  Why,  I  promised  to  come." 

"  Do  jou  always  keep  your  promises,  Miss  Deane  V  " 

"  Alwavs,"  she  answered,  solemnly ;  and  then,  she  knew 
not  why,  but  she  gave  a  little  shiver,  as  somehow  a  thought 
of  John  Foster  flashed  through  her  mind. 

"  You  know,  I  can't  staotf  another  call  at  Tale  Lodge 
—  last  night  was  awful  I  What  a  fearful  caterwauling  th^t 
dreadful  Miss  Laura  made  I " 

"  Why,  you  seemed  to  enjoy  it  SO  much,"  eud  Nelly, 
demurely. 

"  Enjoy  it  I     Good  heavens  I " 

"  Don't  ^on  admire  Laura,  then  7    I  thought  you  did." 

"  /  admire  that  she-grampus  I  " 

Nellv  laughed. 

"  What  do  you  talk  to  her  for,  then  ?  I  don't  think  it  is 
very  kind,  of  you.  Mr,  Temple;  because  I  am  sure  she  thinks 
you  do  like  her," 

Arthur  burst  out  laughing. 

■'What  do  you  suppose  made  me  come  in  last  night  V" 
he  asked  suddenly,  in  a  changed  voice. 


"  I  don't  know,  and  I  don't  want  to  know,"  she  swd, 
flushing  suddenly,  and  flinging  politeness  to  the  winds. 

"  Nor  care,  I  suppose  I  "  he  muttered,  biting  hu  Itps. 

They  were  inside  the  park  by  this  time.  The  path 
through  the  wood  l>eing  narrow,  Nelly  went  on  in  front, 
while  Arthur  followed  her  in  silence  for  some  niDote*. 
When  they  reached  the  oak-tree  by  the  stream,  there,  sure 
enough,  was  a  little  board  snugly  fitted  into  an  angle  of  the 
branches,  with  little  steps  all  the  way  up  to  it. 

"  Get  up  and  see  if  it  is  comfortable,'   said  Arthur. 

But  Nelly  shook  her  head ;  a  sudden  shyness  came  orer 

"  Climbing  is  the  accomplishment  of  a  monkey,  yon 
know,"  she  said,  laughing. 

"  Will  you  never  £rgive  me  for  that  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Never ;  but  let  us  follow  this  path  a  little  farther," 
she  said,  going  on  in  front  of  him  again.  "  Do  you  lire 
all  alone  at  Northley,  Mr.  Temple?"  Nelly  asked,  snd- 
denly  turning  round  on  him. 

"  Yes  i  I  am  alone  there  now.  When  I  aay  alone,  I 
mean  with  the  exception  of  one  housekeeper,  one  cook, 
three  housemaids,  one  butler,  two  "  — 

"  Stop,  stop  I "  cried  Nelly,  laughing.  "  Spare  me  th« 
list  of  the  Bsrvants,     It  is  a  nice  bouse  inude —  isn't  it?" 

"Have  you  never  seen  it?  Will  you  come  now  and 
look  at  it  ?  "  he  asked,  eagerly. 

"  I  should  like  to,  very  much,"  said  Nelly,  ber  eyes  flaab- 
ing  with  pleasure ;  "  it  is  such  a  pretty-looking  old  house." 

"  Come,  then."  " 

Nelly  tripped  along  by  bis  side  delighted  —  all  her 
troubles  and  anxieties  were  forgotten. 

Northley  House  was  a  venerable  gray  pile,  overgrown 
with  ivy  and  Virginian  creeper.  Laura  had  told  her  Uiat 
Queen  Elizabeth  nad  once  slept  there,  and  she  had  heard 
that  there  was  a  ghost. 

"Tell  me  about  the  ghost,  Mr.  Temple.  There  is  a 
ghost  —  isn't  there  ?  " 

"Of  course." 

"  Well,  tell  me  the  story  —  tell  it  nicely." 

"  Once  upon  a  time,  there  was  a  lady  who  walked  abont 
in  her   dressing-gown    without    a  head,"  b^an  Arthur, 

"  Nonsense  I     Tell  It  better  than  that." 

"  Once  upon  a  time,  there  was  a  head  which   walked 

"  I  won't  listen  to  such  rubbish  1 "  cried  Nelly,  laughing. 

"  If  you  won't  listen,  what  is  the  use  of  my  relating?^ 
be  saicl,  pushing  open  a  little  wicket-galo  that  led  throi^ 
the  gardens. 

Here  Nelly  straightway  forgot  the  ghost  in  admiration 
of  the  roses.  Arthur  gatbereaa  great  bandful  of  them  for 
her,  and  then  he  took  herinto  &e  house  through  a  side- 
door.  First  he  led  her  into  tbe  picture-gallery  ;  and  there 
^e  wanted  to  know  the  histories  of  aU  the  pictures  —  a 
want  which  Arthur  had  to  draw  laraely  on  his  imagination 
to  supply,  as  he  was  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  bis  ancestors.  Then  through  the  oak- wainscoted 
hall  into  the  dining-room  and  drawing-room ;  and  Ihraugb 
that  again  into  a  sunny,  bright  little  room,  with  a  lat^ 
iMw-winilow,  that  had  been  his  mother's  boudoir.  He 
opened  the  windows,  and  let  a  flood  of  sunshine  into  the 

Nelly  danced  about  amongst  the  old-fashioned  faded 
brocade  furniture  —  touching  aod  looking  at  everything; 
sitting  down  first  in  one  chair,  and  then  in  another. 

■'  What  funny  straight-backed  chairs,  and  what  a  bard 
sofa  I  And  what  is  this  —  a  spinning-wheel?  Will  it 
work,  I  wonder?" 

She  sat  down,  and  began  turning  the  wheel.  A  grace- 
ful woman  always  looks  doubly  graceful  at  a  spinning- 
wbeel ;  as,  doubtless,  our  wise  great-grandmothers  well 

Arthur  Temple  sat  and  watched  Nelly  —  thinking  how 
charmingly  she  suited  his  mother's  boudoir;  how  delight- 
ful it  would  be  if  she  should  come  and  occupy  it  forever ! 

"  You  are  very  nlent,  Mr.  Temple.  What  are  yon 
thinking  of?  " 
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Arthur  could  not  exftctty  tell  her.  He  got  up  with  a 
hklT-sigh,  and  went  and  stood  by  her. 

"  I  wag  only  thiukinji  how  empty  and  miientble  my  poor 
old  house  generally  looka,"  he  uid. 

Be  (poke  so  sadly  that  Nelly  glanced  up  with  eyes  full 
of  pity.  She  was  so  impulsive — she  always  did  what 
came  uppermost  in  her  mind.  She  laid  her  hand  sofUy 
on  bis  *Jeeve. 

"  Poor  Mr.  Temple  [     And  I  have  been  making  all  this 
noiM  in  your  mother's  room.     I  am  ao  sorry.     Of  course, 
it  nun  be  painful  to  yoa  to  see  her  things  palled  topsy- 
turvy by  a  •tranger." 
«  A  ilranger,  Nelly  ?  " 

He  caught  her  band.  And  what  he  would  have  done 
and  said  next,  do  one  can  tell,' had  not  the  butler  at  this 
critical  moment  opened  the  door. 

"Would  the  lady  like  to  see  the  State  bedroom,  sir?" 
asked  the  sedate  Thompson. 

"  Oh  yes,  please,"  cried  Nelly,  skipping  forwards,  glee- 
fhlly  clapping  her  hands. 

Arthor  let  her  eo  alone  with  the  man ;  and  when  she 
joined  him  again  down-stairs,  she  found  him  perfectly  re- 
stored to  his  usual  manner.  He  had,  he  fblt,  nearly  made 
a  fatal  mistake,  and  it  behooved  him  to  be  more  careful  for 
the  future. 

Arthor  escorted  her  back  to  the  gate  in  the  wood  :  Nelly 
cluttering  awa^  volubly  the  whole  time,  and  he  somewhat 
graver  and  quieter  than  usuaL    When  they  parted,  he 

"  You  will  come  here  again,  sometimes  ?  " 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Nelly. 

"  About  the  same  time,  I  suppose  ?  " 

Nelly  had  enjoyed  her  afternoon  too  much  not  to  wish 
to  repeat  the  pleasure. 

"  Would  you  like  to  meet  me  here  i^;ain  ?  "  she  aaked, 
quietly. 

"  Yes,  if  you  will  let  me." 

"  Then  I  will  come  sometimes,  perhaps." 

He  did  not  venture  to  ask  for  more,  and  she  left  him. 

And  she  had  after  all  never  found  an  opportunity  to  tell 
lum  that  she  was  eng^ed  to  John  Foater. 


Just  at  this  crisis  in  Nelly  Deane's  life,  a  rery  unfortn- 
nate  event  occnrred,  Mrs.  Foster  and  her  two  daughters 
received  an  invitation  to  go  and  spend  a  week  away  from 
home.  It  was  from  a  rich  old  bachelor  uncle,  from  whom 
the  daughters  had  "  expectations :  "  he  was  a  cross,  ill- 
condilioned  old  man,  and  had  never  before  invited  them 
to  stay  with  him,  and  Mrs.  Foster  —  loth  as  she  was  to 
leave  Nelly  —  did  not  see  how  she  could  refuse  the  invita- 
tioD,  without  imperiHIoe  her  daughters'  prospects.  The 
Hnngest  thing  to  Mrs.  Foster  was,  that  when,  with  many 
little  apologies,  she  told  Nelly  of  ibis  invitation,  and  ex- 
plained  to  her  bow  it  was  that  she  did  not  like  to  refuse  it, 
Nelly  herself  seemed  to  be  suddenly  thrown  into  the  great- 
est state  of  dismay. 

"  Oh,  dear  Mrs.  Foster,  please  don't  leave  me  I "  she  cried 
with  a  sort  <rf  terror. 

"  Why,  my  dear,  I  did  not  think  you  would  mind  so 
much  —  it  is  only  for  a  week,  you  know  —  and  Mary  will 
take  great  care  of  you." 

"  Oh,  dear  Mrs.  Foster,  can't  you  take  me  with  you  7  " 
imploreid  Nelly. 

"  Why,  my  dear.  Uncle  Robert  would  be  horrified.  I 
eouldn't  dare  to  propose  such  a  thing  I  — indeed,  I  could 
not  I  had  no  idea  yoa  would  mind  so  much,  Nelly;  it 
makes  it  very  unpleasant  for  me  to  go.  What  is  it,  my 
_  love?" 

Here  Nelly  Ud  her  head  on  the  table,  and  burst  into 

"My  dear,  my  dear,"  cried  Mrs.  Foster,  much  distressed, 
"  doa't  give  way  like  that,  pray  I  You  ^ould  learn  more 
self-control  than  to  cry  about  such  a  trifte." 

"It  u  nothing,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Foster." 

She  hastily  wiped  her  eyes,  and  left  the  room.    For  one 


moment  she  had  had  the  inclination  to  throw  herself  into 
Mrs.  Foster's  arms,  and  confess  all  her  troubles  and  temp- 
tations ;  but  the  stiff  little  reproof  froze  up  the  impalse  of 
her  heart,  and  reminded  her  how  little  sympathy  she  could 
expect  to  meet  with.  They  had,  none  of  them,  ever  carod 
to  deal  to  her  anything  but  reproof  or  neglect.  Was  it 
likely  they  would  help  her  now  ia  her  sore  need  ? 

Poor  Nelly  went  up-stairs  to  her  room,  with  a  face  that 
was  whit«  with  a  nameless  dismay.  Two  more  half-chanca 
meetings  with  Arthur  Temple  in  the  woods  and  lanes  had 
pretty  well  opened  her  eyes  to  her  own  danger,  and  each 
time  it  had  become  more  and  more  impossible  to  tell  him 
about  her  engazement.  But,  aiter  Uieir  last  meeting 
Nelly  had  come  home,  and  solemnly  resolved  she  would 
not  do  it  again;  she  would  go  for  no  more  walks  in  the 
park ;  she  would  stay  with  Mrs.  Foster  from  morning  till 
nizht.  And  for  a  whole  week  she  had  dooe  so  —  and  now 
this  was  the  end  of  her  efforts  I  They  were  going  to  leave 
her  alone,  and  Nelly  was  afraid  of  herself. 

"Wbatshallldo,  whatBha]lIdo?"Bhecried.  "Shall 
[  ever  be  able  to  fight  it  out  myself?  " 

It  had  now  become  a  sort  of  battle,  to  her,  with  her 
temptation,  and  she  knew  instinctively  that  she  was  not 
strong  enough  to  win  the  day. 

"  The  only  way  I  can  do  it  is  by  not  leaving  the  house. 


the  garden,  once  all  the  time  they  are  awar. 
-■■ '  — luld  go  away  1    But  bow  can  I  auc 
sving  what  I  mean  to  hi) 

All  day  long  she  wanaered  about  the  house,  tc 


How  I  wish  that  he  would  go  away  I    But  bow  can 
without  betraving  what  I  mean  to  him  1 " 


becoming  so 


D  keep  still.     Every  one   seemed  unkind 
ras  rather  put  out  at  having  to  leave  home. 

"Just  when  Mr.  Temples  attentions  an 
marked,  mamma,"  she  said,  pouting. 

"  Ican't  help  it,  Laura;  it  is  more  important  not  to  offend 
your  uncle.  Besides,  Mr.  Temple  has  not  called  lat«ly ; 
we  may  be  mistaken  about  that. 

Laura  tossed  her  head  indignantly,  and  vented  her  ill- 
temper  on  Nelly,  who  happened  to  be  sittiag  in  the  room. 
"  I  wonder  how  much  longer  you  are  going  to  keep  John 
waiting  ?  "  she  asked,  spitefully,  turning  to  ner  future  sla- 
ter-in-Uw. 

"  Waiting  for  what,  Laura  ?  "  asked  Nelly,  looking  up  in 
calm  surprise. 

"  Why,  waiting  to  be  married,  of  course." 

"  Don't  you  think  that  John  and  I  can  settle  that  matter 
for  ourselves!  " 

"Well,  I  think  John  ought  to  forbid  your  ramblinz 
about  all  over  the  country  oy  yourself;  it  is  not  at  aU 

E roper;  who  knows  who  you  may  meet,  or  what   might 
appeti  to  you  while  we  are  away?" 
It  was  only  a  chance  shot,  but  Nelly  felt  a  sudden  spasm 
of  terror  lest  Laura  should   indeed  know  whom  she  did 
not  taken  any 
it  while  you  are 
I  approves  of  my  going  for  as 


bo  J 


away.     Besides,  Jobi 
maoy  long  walks  as  I 

Here  Jane  came  into  tne  room. 

"  Nelly,  how  unkind    and  selfish  you 
been  crying  and  complaining  to  poor  me 

!ng  away,  —  and  she  Is  quite  upset. 

You  never  seem  to  think  of  any  i 
you  think  we  are  to  be  kept  mewed  up  at  home  fot' 
ever  because  you  can't  bear  to  be  left?  " 

Nelly  started  up  and  ntamped  her  foot 

"You  spiteful,  wicked  women,  I  wonder  how  you  can  be 
so  wicked  1  " 

"  Hi^hty-tighty,  what  temper  I "  cried  Jane. 

"  This  IB  John's  paragon  I  "  sneered  Laura. 

"  I  wish  I  had  never  set  foot  in  this  odious  place  1 "  cried 
Nelly,  rushing  wildly  out  of  the  room. 

The  sisters  were  rather  surprised.  Nelly  had  generally, 
whatever  her  other  faults,  the  most  imperturbable  temper  — 
but  then,  poor  child,  she  was  so  worried  just  now  t  She 
was  too  candid  not  to  feel  that  she  had  been  in  the  wrong, 
and  half  an  hour  aflerwards  she  came  down-stairs  very 
subdued  and  meek,  and  begged  both  their  pardons  in  a 
manner  which  much  gratified  the  self-importance  of  the  two 


c 


You  have 


is  too  bad  of 
but  yourself. 
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never  heartily  forpve  or  forget. 

The  Foster  family  startea,  with  mtich  commotion  an  d 
ligpige,  the  next  morning,  'llie  old  uncle  liTed  in  the  tame 
oonnty,  about  twenty  miles  off,  too  far  for  an  ordinaiy 
drive;  but  they  were  to  drive  the  whole  way  on  this  occa- 
sion. Mn.  Foster  kissed  Nellv,  and  hoped  she  would  not 
be  very  dull;  the  daughters  eacn  extended  a&ind  cheek  to 
her,  and  then  off  they  went  in  a  cioud  of  dust,  and  Nelly  was 
left  standing  alone  at  the  door.  To  do  Mrs.  Foster  justice, 
she  was  exceedingly  UDComfortable  nt  the  idea  of  leaviog 
Melly  by  herself.  It  waa  a  proceeding  quite  at  vari 
with  all  her  ideas  of  propriety,  and  besides,  she  felt 
that  John  would  not  Dave  approved  of  it.  But  circum- 
Btances  had  been  too  strong  for  her,  and  she  consoled  her- 
lelf  by  reflecting  that  Nelly  could  not  poBsibly  come  to  any 
harm  in  her  absence,  and  that  a  week  would  soon  pass 

Jul  that  first  day  Nelly  kept  her  resolution  of  not  going 
ODt.  The  following  afternoon  she  was  coming  leisurelv 
down-stairs  when  she  suddenly  heard  the  parlor-maid  hola- 
ing  a  cdloquy  with  some  one  at  the  hall-door. 

"  Mrs.  Foster  is  away,  sir,  and  the  young  ladies." 

"What,  all  the  young  ladies?"  answered  that  voice 
which  Nelly  was  learning  to  know  but  too  well. 

"Yea,  bit;  Miss  Foster  and  Miss  Laura  leastways,  not 
Uias  Deane." 

"  Ah,  not  Miss  Deane ;  well,  I  should  like  to  speak  to 
Hiss  Beane  if  she  is  at  home." 

"  Yes,  sir ;  "  and  Hary  ushered  bim  into  the  drawing- 

)  running  up-st^rs,  and  met  Miss  Deane  on 


the  landing. 

"Mr.  ^mple  wishes  to  speak  to  yoi 


for  ■ 


"  What  did  you  let  him  in  for,  Mary?  I  don't  want  to 
see  visitors  whilst  Mrs.  Foster  is  away.  How  stupid  of 
you  I  "  Nelly  looked  white  and  scared ;  she  spoke  rapidly, 
And  her  voice  trembled. 

"  Laws,  miss,  I  didn't  know;  you  never  told  me." 

Nelly  brushed  past  her,  and  went  down-stairs,  a  sort  of 
gush.of  joy  in  her  heart,  in  spit«  of  her  terror. 

Arthur  was  standing  by  her  work-basket  when  she  went 
into  the  room,  holding  her  thimble  in  his  hand,  and  look- 
ing at  it  curiously :  he  dropped  it  quickly  widit  a  slight 
£ush,  as  she  entered,  and  tnrned  round  to  greet  her. 

"  I  have  not  seen  you  for  a  week  —  what  have  yon  been 


dolne  with  yourself? 
"I have  not  been  ( 

re  you  never  going  out  again  ?     I  find  y< 
■lone  here  —  are  you  not  glad  to  be  relieved  of  your  three 


she-drt^ne  ?  " 

"No,  I  am  sorry  to  be  left  alone,"  answered  Nelly, 
gravely,  looking  away  past  him  out  of  window.  It  was  all 
very  well;  but  she  felt  that  she  ought  not  to  allow  John's 
mother  to  be  called  a  "  she-drf^on." 

"  You  make  a  mistake,  Mr.  Temple.  1  am  very  happy 
under  Mrs.  Foster's  care;  she  is  my  natural  guardian ;  1 
don't  like  to  hear  her  called  names." 

"  I  am  sure  I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss  Deane ;  but  what 
on  earth  makes  Mrs.  Foster  your  natural  guardian  ?  " 

And  Nelly  colored,  and  was  silent.  Why,  oh  why  could 
she  not  say  bravely,  "Because  she  is  to  be  my  mother-in- 
law."  But  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  could  not  with  her 
own  hands  destroy  the  fool's  paradise  in  which  she  was  liv- 
ing. She  knew  well  enough  now  the  danger  she  was  in ; 
how  one  day,  and  Ihat  not  a  distant  one,  she  should  wake 
and  find  herself  shipwrecked;  but  she  said  to  herself  that 
die  could  not  with  her  own  doing  work  her  own  destruc- 
tion. "  Let  me  be  happy  only  a  few  days  longer  I "  her 
heart  cried  out  in  piteous  appeal. 

And  this  only  can  be  Nelly's  excuse  for  the  daj's  that 
followed  Mrs.  Foster's  departure  —  for  I  cannot  make  any 
other  for  her.  Her  very  simplicity  and  childishness  had  at 
first  led  her  blindfoldea  oo  without  her  being  aware  of  it ; 
but  now  that  her  eyes  were  opened  there  is  no  longer  any 


excuse  to  be  made  for  her,  except  that  she  felt  instinc- 
tively that  these  were  her  last  three  days  of  happiueas. 
Three  happy  days;  are  they  not  worth  something  even 
when  they  are  past?  This  bard,  cruel  world  can  take 
from  us  our  smiles,  our  joys,  our  hopes  even;  but  who  cui 
take  from  us  our  memories  ?  Something  perhaps  of  this 
thought  was  in  Nelly  Deane's  mind  at  that  time. 

In  those  three  next  days,  I  need  hardly  say,  Nelly 
Deane  did  take  long  walks,  very  long  walks,  and  every 
day  Arthur  Temple  was  with  her. 

As  they  parted  on  the  third  day,  Arthur  said  to  her,  — 

"By  the  way,  I  am  goiog  to  a  dinner-party  to-night  at 
the  Marsballs';  pity  me !  It  is  twelve  miles  off  loo,  bo  I 
must  get  home  and  drees.  -  It  is  not  so  very  far  from  where 
Mrs.  Foster  is  staying.  Suppose  I  should  meet  her  and 
have  to  take  in  the  fair  Laura  1  " 

"  I  am  quite  sure  you  would  know  how  to  make  yourself 
agreeable  to  her,"  said  Nelly,  laughing. 

"  Well,  I  shall  give  her  your  love  at  all  events.  Miss 
Deane,  if  I  should  meet  her,  which  all  the  Fates  forbid.  I 
must  be  off,  though.     Good-by." 

Arthur  went  whistling  home  in  the  highest  possible 
spirits.  "  I  shall  risk  it  to-morrow.  I  feel  sure  she  cares 
for  me  now,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  What  a  luck^  fellow  I 
am  I  1  can  see  that  she  loves  me  now,  little  darbng  ;  how 
I  wish  to-morrow  were  here  I " 

But  who  ever  can  tell  what  "  to-morrow "  will  bring 
forth? 


There  was  a  large  party  at  Mr.  Marshall's,  of  Rothard 
Court,  that  night,  and  Arthur  Temple  was  the  last  to  ar- 

"  Nearly  went  in  to  dinner  without  you.  Temple,"  said 
the  host  as  he  greeted  the  late  eomer ;  "  you  young  fellows 
are  always  nnpunctual ;  but  you  hod  a  long  drive.  Never 
mind^  don't  make  excuses,  my  dear  fellow  ;  come  and  be 
introduced  to  your  lady ;  Miss  Grey —  Mr.  Temple." 

"  Dinner  is  ready,"  announce<l  the  butler.  And  then  a 
great  commotion,  as  men  rushed  about  to  find  their  respec- 
tive partners.  'The  drawing-room  had  been  rather  dark, 
and  It  was  only  when  the  company  subsided  into  their 
seats  at  the  well-lit  dinner-table  that  Arthur  discovered 
the-lady  on  the  other  side  of  him  to  be  Mrs.  Foster. 

"  Mrs.  Foster  I  I  did  not  see  you  before  ;  the  other  room 
was  so  dark.  This  is  an  unexpected  pleasure.  Is  your 
daughter  here?" 

"Jane  is  down  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  do  you  see 
her?  But  not  Laura;  she  will  be  so  disappointed  not  to 
have  met  you,"  said  Mrs.  Foster,  all  smiles. 

"  Ah,  she  is  very  kind." 

Mrs.  Foster's  gentleman  began  talking  to  her,  and  Ar- 
thur turned  round  to  Miss  Grey. 

She  was  a  timid,  rosy-faced  girl  of  nineteen,  i 
and  veiy  demure ;  she  had  been  brought  up  to  con 
young  men  as  highly  dancerous,  and  evidently  sirovu  u> 
reduce  bei  intercourse  wiLa  them  to  as  little  as  should  be 
consistent  with  politeness. 

Finding  there  did  not  seem  much  to  be  derived  from 
that  quarter,  Arthur  turned  again  to  his  other  neighbor- 
He  bad  but  one  thought  in  his  mind  that  evening,  and  he 
could  not  resist  speaking  of  it. 

"  Your  cousin  is  a  very  beautifbl  girl,  Mrs.  Foster." 

"What,  Nelly,  you  mean  ?  Yes,  poor  girl,  she  is  cer- 
tainly beautiful." 

"  Why  should  you  call  her  poor  ?  "  asked  Arthur,  smiling. 

"  Well,  you  see,  Mr.  Temple,  it  is  a  disadvantage  to  » 
girl  to  be  so  good-looking ;  she  has  been  so  spoilt." 

"1  should  not  have  discovered  it,"  said  Arthur,  smiling 
again.    This  new  view  of  Nelly's  beauty  amused  him. 

"  Ah,  well,"  said  Mrs.  Foster,  with  a  little  s^h,  "  I  hopa 
and  trust  that  it  may  all  turn  out  for  the  best ;  liut  it  often 
makes  me  anxious." 

"What  should  make  you  anxious,  Mrs.  Foster?  Miss 
Deane's  beauty?" 

"  Well,  that  and  her  character  altogether  is  not  what  I 
should  have  wished  for  John ;  stiU"—      ' 
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—  do  you  Dl 


a  j'ou  wish  her  to  m&rry  jour 


"Jwish  itl  no,  never,  Mr.  Temple  I  I  don't  iruh  it  at 
all,  I  don't  like  it ;  but  jou  see  I  was  never  esked.  They 
were  eagazed  before  I  ever  saw  her.  What  is  the  matter, 
Mr.  Temple;  are  you  ill?" 

"No  —  no,  notluag.  I  had  a  passing  spasta;  it  is  over. 
I — I  ofUo  have  it ;  "  and  he  tossed  off  a  glass  of  wine 
tliat  stood  by  Mm.  The  room  seemed  to  aivim,  the  lights, 
the  lilrer  dishes,  the  br^ht  heaps  of  flowers,  the  faces  of 
tbe  people  round  the  table,  the  noisy  talking  and  laughing, 
ill  seemed  jumbled  uji  together,  like  a  bad  nightmare ; 
and  tbet)  suddenly  he  telt  a  dead  numbaesa,  as  if  ne  could 
never  fee!  anything  again. 

"Bid  I  anderstaud  you  to  say,  Mrs.  Foster,"  he  said, 
after  a  minute  or  two,  and  his  voice  sounded  to  himself 
to  be  far  ofi"  and  distant,  ae  if  it  was  some  one  else 
who  was  speaking  —  "did  I  understaod  yon  to  say  that 
yoor  son  is  engaged  to  be  married  to  Miss  Deane  ?  " 

"  Yes,  certainly;  did  you  not  know  it  ?  I  must  surely 
have  mentbned  it  to  you  ?  " 
"How  long  ago  were  they  engaged?  " 
"  Ever  since  her  father  died,  last  May ;  that  is  rather 
more  than  four  months  ago.  John  asked  me  to  give  her  a 
home  then ;  be  is  quite  tnfatnated  with  her,  quite  iufatu- 
iled.  It  is  really  veiy  strange  that  a  man  of  his  cbaracter 
ud  standing  should  be  so  taken  with  a  half-disciplined,  un- 
tnined  girl  like  Nelly,  but  I  must  say  she  is  fond  of  him. 
Yes,  I  must  say  that  in  her  favor,  she  is  certainly  very  fond 
of  him,  and  well  she  may  be,  don't  vou  '  '  '  "  "" 
pardon,  Mr.  Johnson,  did  you  s 
Foster  turned  to  hw  other  neighbo 
question  to  her. 

The  gentlemen  sat  long  and  late  that  night  over  their 
wine  ailer  the  ladies  had  lefl  them,  and  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  noisy  and  not  very  temperate  discussion  on  politics, 
ud  loudest  and  noisiest  amongst  them  was  Arthur 
Temple. 

"lam  not  pleased  with  young  Temple,"  said  Mr.  Mar- 
shall to  bis  wife,  when  in  the  privacy  of  the  marital  cham- 
ber they  discussed  their  gaests  and  their  party  that  night. 
"lam  not  pleased  with  him  at  all;  he  used  to  be  saut  a 
nice  lad ;  he  drank  a  great  deal  too  much  to-night,  a  great 
deal  more  than  a  gentleman  ought  to  drink;  be  quite  stag- 
gered oat  into  his  brouj^ham ;  it's  a  bad  beginning  at  his 
age.  1  believe  his  grandfather  drank  awfully  ;  that  sort  of 
thbg  comes  ont  in  a  younger  generation.  A  sad  pity; 
neb  a  handsome  young  fellow  too,  with  a  fine  place  and 
position  —  a  sad  pity  1 " 

(Ta  b*  contlniiail.) 


THE  BEONTES. 


Ko  soil  has  the  monopoly  of  Genius.  AliVi 
baibsric  empires  of  the  East  and  the  Christian  v 
tbe  West  we  behold  numberless  proofs  and 
that  ii>rce  which  has  been  irresistible  in  bursting  the  narrow 
bounds  by  which  it  was  sought  to  be  conGced,  and  which 
men  call  Genius.  This  power,  or  adaptability,  or  what- 
ever name  is  chosen  to  be  given  to  it,  is  seen  to  be  inde- 
Edent  of  the  conditions  which  alfect  men  generally,  or  at 
t  it  rises  superior  to  them ;  it  is  a  law  to  itself;  in  the 
world's  darkest  ages  it  has  endeavored  to  pierce  the  secrets 
of  the  nniverse,  and  has  uttered  language  which  has  been 
the  seed  of  wisdom  for  succeeding  generations.  Humanity 
has  been  more  indissolubly  knit  together,  and  tbe  gulf  of 
time  bridged  over,  by  a  Confucius  and  a  Bacon.  Truly 
ipdependenC,  indeed,  of  the  accidents  of  time  or  place,  "  the 
light  that  never  was  on  land  or  sea,"  —  to  give  a  broad 
application  to  Wordsworth's  graphic  expression  —  beams 
mth  upon  all  a^es  and  peoples,  but  in  gleams  as  fitful  as 
Ibe  lightning  which  cleaves  the  dense  thunder-cloud.  The 
greatest  nnbroken  succession  of  tbe  earth  is  this  same 


genias,  yielding  those  potentialities  which  have  operated 
for  the  evil  or  tbe  good  of  mankind.  Wars  and  enthusi- 
asms have  been  kindled  by  it,  and  dyine  hopes  have  been 
revivided  by  its  life-giving  influence.  It  cannot  die.  Its 
light  may  be  obscured,  but  never  extinguished.  Where 
the  Divine  spark  exists  It  must  become  manifest,  for  it  is 
imperishable. 

But  our  present  purpose  is  to  look  at  genius  from  a 
point  which  poaaesBes  even  more  of  interest  than  its  im- 
perishability. It  is  to  note  its  appearance  in  scenes  which 
It  has  ever  favored,  and  where  it  has  always  disappointed 
the  world.  How  frequently  in  history  has  it  token  up  its 
abode  in  the  most  unpromiain^  soil,  wnere  there  seemed  no 
root  for  its  rare  and  extraordinary  growth!  Where  nature 
has  most  darkly  frowned,  and  the  sterile  aspect  of  her 
moors  and  bills  has  had  a  corresponding  influence  upon 
the  population,  thence  have  sprung  some  of  the  choicest 
spirits,  whose  lives  were  fragrant,  and  whose  memories 
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Smell  sweet  and  blossom  In  the  dust 


Perhaps  no  example  couid  be  cited  in  our  literary  annala 
which  more  clearly  demonstrates  the  irrepressibility  of 
genius,  than  that  of  the  remarkable  trio  of  slaters  who  were 
known  originally  as  Currer,  Ellis,  and  Acton  BelL  The 
truly  surprising  vigor  of  their  mental  constitutions  can 
only  be  accurately  gauged  by  a  consideration  of  the  natural 
and  other  disadvantages  which  they  successfully  overcame. 
To  many  persons,  we  suppose,  they  will  ever  remain  but  a 
name,  though  one  almost  synonymous  with  sturdy  inde- 
pendence of  character ;  but  to  those  who  more  deeply 
study  their  separate  individualities,  an  untold  wealth  of 
interest  and  profit  will  be  discovered.  Their  life's  history 
proves  that  in  the  moat  barren  regions  the  power  of  genius 
can  flourish.  The  bleak,  wild  moorlands,  with  their 
poverty  of  natural  beauties,  were  the  nursery  of  rich  lives, 
whose  influence  —  with  that  of  all  other  lives  to  whom  the 
Divinity  has  intimately  spoken —  atill  lives,  and  must  live, 
for  long  generations.  The  personal  narrative,  as  related 
by  Mrs.  Gaskell,  is  one  of  mingled  pathos  and  raritj'. 
Some  of  the  points  in  the  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte  it  will 
be  advisable  to  recall  to  the  reader's  attention,  before  the 
works  of  the  three  sisters  themselves  are  passed  in  review 

Hawortb  village,  whose  parsonage  was  so  lone  the' resi- 
dence of  the  Brontes,  is  in  tbe  West  Kiding  of  Yorkshire, 
and  situated  only  a  tew  miles  from  three  towns  of  consider- 
able importance  —  Halifax,  Bradford,  and  Keighley.  The 
friend  of  Charlotte  Bronte  has  endeavored  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  district,  but  even  she  fails  to 
depicture  it  as  it  existed  In  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century.  In  addition  to  the  dull,  monotonous  stretch  of 
moorland,  with  hera  and  there  a  "  beck  "  or  a  crag,  as  the 
sole  variation  for  the  weary  eye,  thera  was  a  population  to 
be  met  with  which  in  some  respects  exhibited  no  advance 
whatever  over  that  of  tbe  Middle  Ages.  Nor  is  this 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  for  within  tbe  knowledge  of 
the  preaent  writer,  to  whom  the  whole  locality  is  periectly 
famuior,  there  were  living,  a  few  years  ago,  inilividuaU 
wbo  had  never  beheld  one  of  the  foremost  powers  of  civ- 
ilization—the railway. 

Great  natural  BbrewdDess  undoubtedly  was  a  charact«i^ 
istic  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Biding,  and  in  many  cases  a 
rough  kind  oF  bonhomie  was  added,  which,  however,  waa 
frequentiy  made  mora  ofTensive  than  positive  rudeness. 
Add  to  ^is  that  thera  was  very  little  opportunity  afforded 
to  the  poor  for  culture,  —  twelve,  fourteen,  and  sixteen 
hours  per  day  being  their  constant  labor  at  the  factories, — 
and  the  imagination  will  have  little  left  to  do  in  forming 
an  estimate  of  tbe  exoteric  existence  of  the  Torkahlre 
character.  Tbe  people  were,  and  indeed  now  are,  hard- 
fisted,  but  scarcely  so  much  ao  as  the  reader  of  Mrs.  Gas- 
kell would  gather ;  for  many  have  a  passion  for  personal 
adornment,  whilst  others  will  spend  considerable  time  and 
money  in  attaining  proficiency  in  music,  for  which  they 
have  a  natural  talent  beyond  that  possessed  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  any  other  county  in  England.  They  are  good 
friends  and  good  hater*.    The  ndjera,  mostly,  an  to  be 
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who,  bereft  of  man}'  of  tboae  grscei  which  should  adorn 
the  human  character,  let  themaelves  with  do^ed  per> 
riatency  to  the  making  of  "braaa,"  as  the;  term  wealth. 
With  Kme  the  passion  is  carried  to  a  lameutable,  and  at 
the  Htne  time  amtising  excess. 

A  characteristic  story  is  told  of  a  person  of  this  class, 
who  was  tolerably  rich,  and  had  been  seized  with  iUncas 
■ooD  after  taking  out  his  policy.  When  the  doctor  made 
him  aware  of  hia  hopeless  state,  he  jumped  up  delighted, 
shouting,  "  By  Jingol  I  shall  do  the  insurance  company  i 
I  always  was  a  lucky  fellow  I "  Another  trait  in  people 
much  poorer  in  station  than  those  jnst  relerred  to,  was  the 
fixedikess  of  their  religious  principles.  The  doctrine  of 
Election  bad  firmer  root  in  their  minde  —  and  indeed  has 
now  in  those  of  their  successors  —  than  is  found  to  be  the 
case  elsewhere.  The  fai^lory  hands  would  stand  at  the 
loom  till  nature  yielded  to  coneumption  or  to  the  hardness 
of  the  burdens  it  was  called  upon  to  bear,  but  in  the  hour 
of  dissolution,  as  in  every  hour  of  sentient  existence  in  the 

Kt,  would  be  apparent  the  conviction  that  as  surely  as 
sun  rose  in  the  morning,  so  surely  were  they  them- 
selves predestinated  to  a  triumphant  salvation,  of  which  it 
was  an  impossibility  they  could  be  rifled  by  the  combined 
powers  of  the  universe. 

Amidst  this  stern  and  unyielding  race,  then,  was  the  lot 
of  the  sisters  cast,  and  it  would  have  been  strange  bad  not 
their  genius  been  directed  in  its  moulding  by  such  dis- 
tinctive surroundings.  To  understand  at  all  Uie  spirit  of 
their  works,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  preliminary 
knowledge  of  the  kind  jast  indicated.  Precocitv  dbtJn- 
guished  the  whole  trio,  though  that  is  not  an  unfailing  sign 
of  future  celebrity.  When  children,  their  answers  to 
questions  were  clever  and  characteristic.  Emitv,  whose 
intellect  was  always  Etugnlarly  clear,  firm,  ana  logical, 
when  asked  what  ^ould  oe  done  with  her  brother  Bran- 
well,  if  he  should  be  naughty,  instantly  replied,  "  Reason 
with  him,  and  when  he  won't  listen  to  reason,  whip  him." 
And  as  another  indication  of  the  quick  ripening  of  faculties 
in  this  remarkable  family,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Mr. 
Bronte  said  be  could  converse  with  his  daughter  Maria  on 
all  the  leading  questions  of  the  day  when  she  was  only 
eleven  years  of  age. 

Early  familiar  with  all  the  forms  of  suffering  and  death, 
the  lifi!  of  Charlotte  Bronte  from  its  commencement  to  lis 
close  may  be  said  to  have  been  one  prolonged  endurance  of 
Sigony.  Yet  the  grandeur  of  her  courage  must  always 
strike  us  as  one  of  the  sublimest  epectacles.  When  a  child 
die  lost  tbwe  who  were  dear  to  her,  and  there  were  none 
who  could  understand  the  vast  yearnings  of  her  nature. 
Then  came  the  stirrings  of  her  genius,  and  she  longed  to 
take  flight,  but  her  wings  were  weighted,  and  she  was  kept 
enchained  to  the  dull  earth.  A  lew  more  years,  and  an- 
other trouble,  almost  worse  than  death,  cast  its  horrible 
shadow  over  her  path.  The  melancholy  stoi^  of  her 
brother  Branwell,  whom  she  loved  deeply,  in  spite  of  his 
numberless  errors  and  terrible  slavery  to  one  master- 
passion,  is  matter  of  general  knowledge.  To  his  end  suc- 
ceeded that  of  Emily  Bronte,  (he  sister  whom  Charlotte 
especially  loved.  To  eee  her  drift  out  into  the  great  Un- 
known Sea  was  trouble  inexpreseible  to  that  loving  soul, 
which  bod  watched  her  with  fostering  care,  and  hoped  to 
have    witness'ed   the   universal   acknowledgement  of   ber 

Slendid  genius.  Seldom  was  the  heavy  cloud  lifted  from 
e  head  of  our  author  on  those  dull  Yorkshire  hills  :  can 
it  be  matter  of  surprise,  then,  that  her  works  should  bear 
the  impress  of  the  character  of  her  life  ?  The  wonder  is, 
that  the  sun  should  break  through  at  all,  as  it  does  in 
"  Shirley,"  with  beams  of  real  geniality  and  cbeerfulness. 
But  the  life  was  destructive  of  that  gentler  kind  of  humor 
of  which  we  are  sure  Charlotte  Bronte  must  have  had 
originally  a  considerable  endowment.  She  was  necessarily 
propelled  towards  (he  painting  of  what  was  frequently 
harsh,  and  always  peculiar  and  extraordinary.  Her  per' 
ceptions  were  keen,  —  as  will  be  admitted  bv  the  close 
student  of  her  works,  —  not  only  of  human  life,  but  of 
niLture,  and  what  she  wrote  must  therefore  exhibit '  the 
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qualities  of  troth  and  strength.  Severe  discipline  waited 
upon  her  thron^h  all  her  history,  and  its  results  are  ^raphr 
ically  depicted  in  ber  works,  each  of  which  deals  with  the 


experience  of  some  staae  of  her  brief  t 
almost  wonders,  as  we  follow  her  career,  where  ber  happi- 
ness came  from.  There  was  no  society,  no  wealth,  aoDO  of 
the  common  delights  of  life  for  her,  whilst  death  was 
always  approaching  with  measured,  but  inevitable  steps, 
when  not,  indeed,  already  in  the  house.  Doubtless  her 
literary  occupations  yielded  her  at  times  intense  enjoyment, 
but  she  possessed,  in  addition,  a  faith  in  Providence  which 
must  have  been  like  that  of  a  child  for  simplicity  and 
strength—  a  faith  to  whitdi  many,  who  boasted  of  thek 
Christian  excellence,  were  perfect  strangers,  and  to  whom 
its  existence  in  her  was  utteriv  unsospected. 

The  iron  will  of  this  truly  great  woman  was  never 
broken  tilt  the  period  came  when  she  must  yield  up  her 
own  life.  Then  the  weakness  ■~~  if  such  it  can  be  called 
—  which  she  exhibited,  arose  not  from  any  fear  respecting 
herself,  but  for  the  tender  and  faithful  husband  whom  she 
was  leaving  behind.  Desolation,  blank  and  utter,  over- 
look the  father  and  husband, when  ber  heart  ceased  to 
beat,  such  as  the  old  parsonage  had  never  experienced 
before.  Charlotte's  spirit  had  nerved  others  so  long  as  it 
was  with  them,  and  the  tenement  of  hope  was  not  com- 
pletely shattered  till  she  died.  The  picture  Mrs.  Gaakell 
gives  of  the  closing  moments  and  of^the  funeral  is  vety 
touching.  With  regard  to  the  latter  it  painfully  reminded 
her  of  the  scene  after  the  death  of  Oliver  Goldsmith.  Sir. 
Forster  thus  describes  it :  "  The  staircase  of  Brick 
Court  is  said  to  have  been  filled  with  mourners,  the  re- 
verse of  domestic  ;  women  without  a  borne,  without  domes- 
ticity of  any  kind,  with  no  friend  but  him  they  had  come 
to  weep  for ;  outcasts  of  that  great  solitary,  wicked  city, 
to  whom  he  bad  never  forgotten  to  be  kind  and  chari- 
table." Such  would  have  followed  Cborlolte  Bronte's  re- 
mains to  the  grave,  but  the  survivors  wanted  not  the  sym- 
pathy of  strangers,  their  grief  being  too  keen  to  be  as- 
suaged. 

"nie  detractors  of  the  writer  of  "  Jane  Eyre "  could 
have  had  little  real  understanding  of  her.  Those  who 
knew  her  best  were  the  fallen  and  distressed,  to  whose 
wants  she  had  mintBtered,  and,  better  still,  into  whose 
bruised  and  dejected  souls  she  had  poured  the  sweet  holm 
of  sympathy.  Such  shall  judge  the  woman ;  as  for  her 
genius,  that  will  take  care  of  itself ;  its  fruits  are  too 
genuine  to  be  in  danger  of  perishing. 

The  novels  of  Charlotte  Bronte  were  totally  dissimilar 
in  style   to   all  which  had  been  previously  given  to  the 
world,  and  their  qualitv  was  not  such  as  to  be  at  the  first 
active.     Masculine  in  their  strength,  and  very 
the  cast  of  thought,  there  could  be  no  wonder 
that  the  public   should  assume  Currer  Bell  to  be  of  the 
sex,  and  even  persist  in  its  delusion  after  the  moat 
express   assurance   to  the   contrary.     Certainly   c 
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ipalhize  with  (he  feeling  of  astonishment  that  "Jane 

_  re"   should  have   been   written   by   a   woman.     What 

vigor  there  is   in  it  compared  with  the  novels  of  aootlier 


great  artist,  Miss  Austen  I  For  sheer  force  she  has  e 
eclipsed  her  own  chief  of  novel-writers,  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
whilst  Balzac,  who,  as  Currer  Belt  sud,  "always  left  a 
nasty  taste  inher  mouth,"  is  also  outstripped  in  the  delin- 
eation of  passion.  Many  readers  were  doubtless  repulsed 
from  a  fair  and  candid  perusal  of  the  works  of  Charlotte 
Bronte  by  ceriain  adverse  criticisms  which  had  pronounced 
them  extremely  coarse.  The  unfairness  of  this  charee  we 
think  it  will  not  be  diflicult  to  show  presently.  Faithful 
transcripts  of  the  life  she  had  witnessed  ihey  certainly  were ; 
distorted  they  were  not.  Speaking  of  fiction,  the  author  of 
"  The  Curiosities  of  Literature  "  has  said,  "  Novels,  as  they 
were  long  mawfaetured,  form  a  library  of  illiterate  authorv 
for  illiterate  readers ;  but  as  they  are  created  by  genius,  are 
precious  to  the  philosopher,  lliey  paint  the  character  of 
an  individual  or  the  manners  of  the  age  more  perfectly 
than  any  other  species  of  composition  :  it  is  in  novels  we 
observe,  as  it  were  passing  uniwr  our  own  eyea,  the  refined 
frivolity  of  the  French,  the  gloomy  and  disordered  eensi- 
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bilitr  of  tbe  G«nn&n  ;  and  the  petty  Intrigau  of  the  mod- 
sen  ItBliftn  ia  Minie  Tenetiui  novelB." 

We  accept  this  a*  a  tolerably  substantial  appraisement 
at  the  r6le  of  the  noTelist ;  bat  in  order  to  be  itreDEthened 
h  oar  opinioQ,  let  na  look  at  what  the  eminent  phi^iopher 
Adam  Smith  said  of  the  b^e  noreliat,  and  surely  no 
hi^er  praise  could  be  desired  by  onr  story  writers.  "  The 
poet)  and  romaDce-writers  who,"  he  says,  "  best  paint  the 
refinements  and  delicacies  of  lore  and  Mendshlp,  and  of 
iii  other  private  and  domestic  afiectioos,  Racine  and  Vol- 
tuK,  Kichardsou,  Harivanx,  and  Riucoboni,  are  in  this 
cue  nnch  better  instructors  than  Zeao,  Chrysippns,  or 
Eplcletns."  But  sunly  we  need  not  stay  to  argue  here 
that  the  novel,  when  in  the  bands  of  a  tme  genius,  can  be 
mads  oae  of'  the  best  inBtructors  of  the  human  race.  It  is 
•0  became  there  is  nothing  of  the  abstract  about  it  — 
which  the  mind  of  mankind  generally  abhors ;  it  is  a 
record  of  the  concrete  distance  of  individuals  like  our- 
•etvM,  and  must  therefore  be  profitable  both  for  amuse- 
ment, interest,  and  guidance.  A  eood  novelist  can  scarcely 
be  appreciated  too  highly.  In  this  class  we  place  Char- 
lotte Bronte ;  she  fiilEls  the  requirements  gianced  at  al- 
ready in  the  words  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  is  in  every  re- 
Ipect  a  faithful  delineator  of  the  scenes  and  persons  she 
prof^sea  to  describe.  How  faithful,  indeed,  few  can 
scarcely  tell,  but  the  mass  can  darkly  feel  it  on  close  ac- 
qnaintance  with  her.  He  charce  (tf  coarseness  brought 
■gainst  her  works  she  herself  indignantly  repelled,  but  the 
nue  notion  of  such  a  charge  must  have  cruelly  wouoded 
her  spirit,  which,  though  strong  and  brave  as  a  lion,  was 
yet  pure  and  tender  as  that  of  a  child.  She  said,  "  I  trust 
God  will  take  from  me  whatever  power  of  invention  or 
eipreaaion  I  may  have,  belbre  He  lets  me  become  blind  to 
the  sense  of  what  is  fitting  or  unfitting  to  be  said."  And 
it  is  on  record  that  she  was  deeply  grieved  and  long  dis- 
trosed  by  the  remark  made  to  her  on  one  occasion,  "  You 
know,  you  and  I,  Miss  Brontii,  have  both  written  naushty 
books  J  "  Mrs.  Gaskell  ^oes  bo  far  as  to  admit  that  there 
■re  passages  In  the  writings  of  Currer  Bell  which  are 
coarse ;  for  ourselves,  we  can  scarcely  understand  what  is 
meant.  Bougbness  there  is,  but  indecency  none,  and 
Goaneness  seems  to  us  to  imply  a  little  more  than  mere 
iDOghnesa.  Several  of  the  characters  she  has  drawn  are 
reprodoctioDB  in  type  of  the  wildest  natures,  and  the  over- 
r^ned  sensibilities  of  some  readers  are  possibly  shocked 
^  their  extreme  naturalness.  Charlotte  Bronte  simply 
nought  of  painting  them  as  they  appeared,  never  thinking 
tar  a  moment  there  could  be  harm  in  laying  in  deep  shadows 
irtiere  deep  shadows  were  required.  Fielding  was  coarse, 
Wycherley  and  some  of  the  other  dramatists  more  so,  but 
their  examples  show  that  coarseness  is  an  unfortunate  epithet 
b>  apply  to  the  writings  of  Currer  Bell.  If  applicable  to 
Ibem,  it  is  totally  inapplicable  to  her.  Her  coarseness  — 
if  inch  quality  exists  at  all  —  was  undetachable  from  her 
mlnects.  She  would  have  ceased  to  be  the  true  delineator 
ud  the  real  artist  she  aspired  to  be,  had  she  swerved  from 
the  outlioes  ot  character  she  undertook  to  fill  in.  In  truth, 
we  need  only  turn  to  "Shirley"  and  "Jane  Eyre"  to 
prove  the  position  that  Charlotte  Bronte'was  far  beyond 
the  common  novelisL  In  the  former  story  we  have  char- 
■ctera  which  for  sweetness  have  been  rarely  excelled, 
whilst  in  the  latter  we  have  a  Jupiter  of  rugged  strength 
and  passion.  The  novelist  hat  power  to  ^  out  of  herself 
—  that  attribute  of  the  great  artist.  It  is  genius  which 
impels,  and  she  must  obey.  If  the  characters  are  occa- 
sionallv  coarse,  she  is  unconscious  of  it ;  she  is  cnly  aware 
of  their  truth.  So  need  for  her  to  lop  ofi"  the  distorted 
branches  in  the  human  forest  of  her  delineations  in  order 
to  secure  a  level  growth  of  mediocrity.  She  could  not  if 
ihe  would,  and  is  too  intent  on  the  manifestations  of  nature 
to  do  to  if  she  could.  Such  creations  as  please  the  ordi- 
nary romance-monger  would  be  an  abherrence  to  her ;  it 
is  because  she  exalted  Art  that  she  could  not  depart  from 
the  True,  with  which  the  former,  when  real,  is  ever  in 

"The  Professor,"  which  was  the  first  work  written  hy 
Charlotte  Bronte  ostensibly  for  publication,  though  not  by 
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any  means  her  first  effort  in  fiction  (what  author  does  not 
carry  the  recollection  of  many  juvenile  crudities?),  ex- 
hibits a  great  amount  of  conscious  power,  but  also  an  in- 
ability on  the  part  of  the  writer  to  give  herself  free  scope. 
A  comparison  between  this  and  succeeding  works  will 
show  fiow  she  was  cramped  in  its  composition.  The  story 
is  good,  nevertheless,  though  numerous  publishers  to  whom 
it  was  submitted  decided  otherwise.  Its  author  has  pos- 
sibly hit  upon  the  reason  for  its  rejection,  when  in  the 
preface  she  says  she  determined  to  give  her  hero  no  ad- 
ventitious aid  or  success  whatever.  He  was  to  succeed,  if 
he  did  so,  by  the  sheer  force  of  his  own  brain  and  labor. 
"  As  Adam's  son  he  should  share  Adam's  doom,  and  drvn 
throughout  life  a  mixed  and  moderate  cup  of  enjoyment." 
These  principles  were  of  course  unpopular;  the  novel- 
readers  of  the  day  demanded  something  which  should  ex- 
hibit more  of  the  romantic  and  the  heroic.  Battliog  well, 
however,  with  materials  which  were  in  the  outset  obstruc- 
tive, Currer  Bell  achieved  a  substantial  success.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  her  husband,  in  consenting  to  the 
publication  of  the  Tolume  subsequently,  did  a  wise  act. 
There  is  much  in  the  work  which  is  characteristic  of  its 
author  as  she  appears  in  her  later  novels,  and  the  drawing 
of  at  least  one  of  the  characters,  Mr.  Hnnsdcn,  is  masterly. 
Some  of  the  materials,  we  are  told,  were  afterwards  used 
in  "  Villette  ";  but  if  so  ther  are  carefully  disguised,  and 
the  world  could  very  well  afiord  to  welcome  the  two.  Pas- 
sages occur  in  "  The  Professor"  which  are  almost  startling 
in  their  strength  of  passion  and  eloquence,  and  which 
alone  would  have  given  to  Currer  Bell  the  stamp  of  origi- 
nality. AH  the  toilsome  way  hy  which  the  person  who 
gives  the  title  to  the  volume  ia  led,  ia  marked  by  the  in- 
tensest  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  author,  and  although 
the  reader  may  not  be  able  to  feel  much  personal  enthusi- 
asm in  the  various  characters,  he  must  at  once  yield  the 
point  that  he  is  perusing  the  thoughts  of  no  common  mind. 
The  valuable  knowledge  which  the  author  acquired  abroad 
is  utilised  with  considerable  skill,  whilst  she  is  equally  at 
home  when  she  comes  to  delineate  the  Yorkshire  family  of 
the  Crimsworths.  Her  ideas  of  love  and  marriage,  aftet^ 
wards  so  fully  developed  in  her  other  novels,  are  here 
touched  upon.  "I  am  no  Oriental,"  says  the  Professor: 
"  white  necks,  carmine  lips  and  cheeks,  clusters  of  bright 
curls,  do  not  suffice  for  me,  without  that  Promethean  spark, 
which  will  live  after  the  roses  and  lilies  are  faded,  the 
burnished  hair  grown  frray.  In  sunshine,  in  prosperity, 
the  flowers  are  very  well ;  but  how  many  wet  days  are 
there  in  life  —  November  seasons  of  disaster  —  when  a 
man's  hearth  and  home  would  be  cold,  indeed,  without  the 
clear,  cheering  eleam  of  intellect  7  "  Love  without  the 
union  of  souls,  uie  author  again  and  again  insists,  is  a 
delusion,  tlie  sheen  of  a  summer's  day,  and  quite  as  fleet- 
ing. Although  the  idea  of  "The  Professor"  was  new, 
and  as  an  indication  of  the  grooves  in  which  its  author's 
genius  was  afterwards  to  run,  we  would  not  willingly  have 
lost  it.     As  a  psychological  study  alone  it  was  well  worthy 


fiut  better  and  more  remarkable  works  followed.  The 
reading  world  has  very  seldom  been  startled  by  such  a 
genuine  and  powerful  piece  of  originality  as  "  Jane  Eyre." 
One  can  almost  gauge  the  feeling,  ailer  reading  it,  which 
caused  Charlotte  Bronte  to  be  such  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer of  Thackeray.  He,  at  any  rate,  she  knew,  would 
appreciate  her  ea■ort^  for  was  he  not  also  eng^ed  (with 
even  more  splendid  talents)  in  the  crusade  against  conven- 
tionality ?  He,  at  least,  understood  her  burning  words, 
when  she  affirmed  that  "conventionality  is  not  morality, 
self-righteousness  is  not  religion.  To  attack  the  first  is 
not  to  assail  the  last.  To  pluck  the  mask  from  the  face  of 
the  Pharisee,  is  not  to  lift  an  impious  hand  to  the  Crown 
of  Thorns."  These  words  will  sufficienlW  show  how  she 
endeavored  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  "  the  first  social  r^n- 
erator  of  the  day,"  and  to  whom  she  inscribed  the  second 
edition  of  her  most  widely  known  book. 

"Jane  Eyre"  is  an  autobiography,  and  its  intention  U 
to  present  a  plain,  unbiassed  narrative  of  a  woman's  life 
from  its  commencement  to  a  period  when  it  ii  snppoied  to 
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luTe  ceated  to  posBBBB  interest  to  mttDkind  generallj.  It 
is  told  fearleuly,  aod  wilb  a  buroing  pen.  But  there  ia  no 
tuppregaio  vert ;  that,  its  author  woold  have  scorned  :  per- 
haps it  would  have  been  better  for  its  reception  in  Bome 
quartert  —  limited  in  range  we  are  happy  to  think  —  it 
Uie  narrator  of  the  stoir  lutd  glossed  orer  some  portions  of 
her  heroine's  history.  She  hu  chosen,  however,  to  tidhare 
to  stero  reality,  and  there  it  is  finally  for  ua,  unpleasant 
and  rongh  though  it  be  in  some  of  Its  recorded  experiences. 
The  book  shows  the  most  opposite  qualities —  li«ht,  dark- 
ness ;  beauty,  deformity  ;  strength,  tenderness.  Its  pathos 
u  of  the  finest  quality,  stirring  most  deeply  because  it  is 
simple  and  unforced.  The  utuations  are  very  vivid ; 
several  scenes  being  depicted  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  eradicate  from  the  memory  afler  the  most  extensive 
reading  of  serial  literature.  Even  those  who  regard  it  as 
coarse  must  admit  its  strange  fascination.  It  was  a  book 
that  could  afford  to  be  independent  of  criticism,  and  ac' 
cordiugly  we  find  that,  before  the  reviews  appeared,  anxious 
and  continuous  inquiries  respecting  it  began  to  be  made  at 
the  libraries.  There  was  not  much  liction  bring  written 
which  fixed  the  public  eye,  and  the  issue  of  this  novel 
almost  created  an  era.  Forgotten  now  is  the  savage 
criticism  of  the  reviewer  who  said  of  the  author  of  "  Jane 
Eyre,"  "  She  must  be  one  who  bx  some  sufficient  reason 
has  long  forfeited  the  society  of  her  sex,"  whilst  the  work 
which  bafBed  his  judgment,  but  earned  bis  vituperation, 
still  remains,  a  memento  of  real  genius  which  could  not  be 
suppressed. 

Although  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  prominent  delineation 
of  the  passion  of  love  in  strong  and  impulsive  natures, 
there  are  many  other  points  which  are  noticeable  about  it, 
and  should  therefore  be  mentioned.  The  keen  observation 
of  the  writer  is  manifest  on  almost  every  page.  Intense 
realism  is  its  chief  characteristic.  The  pictures  are  as  vivid 
and  bold  as  thou^  etched  by  a  Rembrandt,  or  drawn  by  a 
Salvator  Rosa.  Dickens  has  been  almost  equalled  by  the 
description  of  the  school  at  Lowood,  to  which  Miss  Eyre 
was  sent,  and  which  might  well  be  described  as  Dotbegirls' 
Hall,  Here,  however  — melancholy  lot  I  —  in  addition  to 
indifferent  food,  supplied  in  very  limited  quantities,  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  threatening  about  "  damnation."  The 
hypocritical  minister,  Mr.  Brocklehurst,  had  sometimes  the 
worst  of  it  in  his  dealings  with  Jane  Eyre,  as,  for  instance, 
in  this :  «  What  is  hell^  "  "  A  pit  fuft  of  fire."  "  What 
must  you  do  to  avoid  it  ?  "  The  answer  was  a  little  objec- 
tionable, as  the  autobiographer  says,  "  I  must  keep  in  good 
health  and  not  die."  As  a  corrective,  she  had  given  to 
her  to  read  "The-Child's  Guide,"  containing  "an  account 
of  the  awfully  sudden  death  of  Marthi  G-- — ,  a  naughty 
child  addicted  to  falsehood  and  deceit."  Certainly  if  this 
mental  pabulum,  combined  with  the  material  one  of 
nauseous  barnt  porridge,  was  not  potent  in  keeping  down 
the  old  Adam,  it  would  be  impossible  to  mention  an 
effectual  remedy,  one  would  think.  As  the  story  progresses 
it  becomes  most  thrilling,  and  we  are  introduced  to  a 
character  which  is  frequently  regarded,  and  not  without 
reason,  as  Currer  Bell's  masterpiece  of  powerful  drawing, 
namely,  Mr.  Rochester.  Strong  and  yet  weak,  a  very 
thunderbolt  for  strength  and  explosiveness,  and  yet  a  bundle 
of  ordinary  human  weaknesses,  this  individual  stands  forth 
as  real  and  livinga  portrait  as  is  to  be  found  existing  in 
word-painting.  He  is  attractive  in  spite  of  his  numerous 
faults,  and  where  is  the  character  who  more  stood  in  need 
of  pit^  ?  Picture  him  at  Tbomfield,  united  in  wedlock  to 
a  raving  maniac,  who  in  her  paroxysms  att«mpted  his  life, 
whilst  he,  in  return,  saved  hers  —  that  very  lire  which  was 
a  curse,  and  brought  unutterable  gloom  to  him.  Then, 
too,  he  saw  the  form  that  he  loved,  bat  could  not  retain, 
and  yet  felt  the  movement  of  a  wicked  but  ineffable  love 
towards  her  —  wicked,  because  of  the  tie  which  bound  him 
to  the  wild  being  who  bore  his  name.  Add  to  all  this  that 
his  nature  was  as  sensitive  as  it  was  intense,  and  where  is 
the  persoik  who  could  not  pity  Fairfax  Rochester  V  Be- 
hold him  again  aft«r  be  hat  l^en  maimed  in  the  fruitless 
endeavor  to  save  the  maniac  from  death.  He  describes 
himself  U  "no  better  than  the  old  lightning-struck  chest- 
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nut-tree  in  Thorn  field  orchard;"  but  is  the  process  of  purifi- 
cation to  be  counted  as  nothing  which  has  brought  abont 
this  result?  — 
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judges,  but  far  mors  wisely.  I  did  wrong:  f  would 
have  sullied  my  innocent  flower —  breathed  guilt  on  itspnrily  ; 
the  Omnipoleiit  saalched  il  from  me.  I,  in  my  Eliffnecked 
rebellion,  almosl  cursed  the  dispensation  :  instead  of  bendine  to 
[he  decrae,  I  defied  it.  Divine  justice  pursued  its  conrse;  dis- 
■BieiB  came  thick  on  me:  I  was  forced  to  pass  through  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  His  cbsstisementi  are  migfa^, 
and  one  smote  me  which  has  humbled  me  forever.  You  know 
I  was  proud  of  my  strength,  but  what  is  it  now,  when  I  most 
give  it  over  to  foreign  guidance  as  a  child  does  it  weakneaa! 
Ot  late,  Jane  — only  — only  of  late— I  began  to  see  and  ac- 
knowledge the  hand  of  God  in  my  doom.  1  began  to  experience 
remorse,  repentance  ;  the  wbh  for  nu^ncilement  to  my  Maker. 
1  began  someiimei  to  pray;  very  brief  prayers  they  were,  bat 
very  sineere." 

Verily,  this  is  the  epitome  of  an  experience  worthy  of 
being  sympathized  with,  and  valuable  to  be  written. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  Chat  the  first  and  greatest  cause 
of  the  extreme  vividness  of  the  writings  of  Charlotte  Bronte 
and  her  sisters  is  the  fact  that  most  of  the  characters 
depicted  are  as  faithful  copies  from  real  life  as  though  an 
artist  had  sat  down  and  limned  their  features.     More  so : 


rately  described  as  the  features.  Having  fixed  upon  their 
subjects  for  analysis,  they  clung  to  them  like  a  shadow  or 
a  second  self,  and  the  very  isolation  by  which  they  were 
surrounded  lent  strength  to  their  conceptions.  The 
characters  are  true  to  their  respective  natures,  and  their 
final  ends  are  fearlessly  worked  out.  Having  spoken  oT 
the  book  which  made  tbe  fame  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  let  us 
glance  at  her  next  most  important  work,  and  the  one 
which  we  like  best  of  all  —  "Shirley."  It  opens  with  a 
chapter  in  which  a  vein  of  humor  unsuspected  in  Charlotte 
Bronte  is  manifested,  and  we  know  of  no  other  author 
whose  sketches  so  much  remind  us  of  George  Elitgt  as  this 
delineation  of  the  three  curates.  The  writer  has  com- 
pletely unbent,  relaxed  from  the  severity  which  so  greatly 
predominates  in  her  other  works,  and  given  play  to  a  quiet 
and  yet  quaint  drollery  which  is  positively  irresistible.  A 
little  further  on,  however,  we  come  to  more  serious  busi- 
ness ;  and  the  terrible  machinery  riots  which  so  disastrously 
retarded  commercial  progress  at  the  period  at  which  tbia 
history  is  fixed,  afford  excellent  scope  for  those  eraphio 
descriptions  in  which  Currer  Bell  stands  almost  unrivalled. 
'Ilie  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  some  parts  of  Lanca- 
shire, were  especially  subjected  to  hardship  and  emeufet 
on  account  oftnese  improvements  and  inventions  in  mano- 
factnre,  and  the  sketch  of  Robert  Moore's  campaign  avainst 


the  bigoted  factory  operatives  in  his  employ  and  uat  ot 
his  neighbors  is  only  a  fancy  one  as  regards  the  disposidou 
of  the  events.  Such  things  were  common  at  the  time  at 
the  Luddite  riotf,  but  in  adopting  these  riots  as  the  foun- 
dation of  her  story,  the  author  also  took  characters  living 
in  her  own  day  and  at  her  own  door,  so  to  speak,  hoping 
they  would  thus  pass  unrecognized.  But  tbe  fact  that  the 
riots  occurred  thirty  years  previouslv  did  not  blind  the 
people  portrayed  to  the  knowledge  UM,  they  were  gating 
upon  their  own  portraits.  The  Yorkes,  tbe  three  cnratea, 
and  Mrs.  Prior  are  all  portraits,  whilst  Shirley  herself  Im 
Emily  Bronte  idealized,  or  rather  what  Emily  would  bsTe 
been  had  she  been  placed  in  dilfercnt  circumstances. 

Though  the  book  is  singularly  strong  in  individualities, 
there  is,  further,  more  general  merit  in  its  writing.  Its  scenic 
effects  are  beautiful ;  tbe  deep  love  of  nature  which 
possessed  the  soul  of  Currer  Bell  is  more  observable  here 
than  elsewhere.  It  is  what  we  should  describe  as  a  norel 
good  "  all  round."  It  has  no  weak  side ;  it  is  the  moat 
perfect  piece  of  writing  the  author  has  left  behind  her. 
There  is  not  the  terrible  sweep  of  passion  we  see  in  "  Jane 
Eyre ;  "  the  roughnesses  of  life  are  smoothed  down  a  littJet 
and  it  seems  altogether  more  humanliod  wid  humanizing. 
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Tbe  moft  oppoiite  eventi  are  touched  upon  ekilfiillj. 
Wbo  cut  foriet,  for  iiuUnce,  the  deBCriptiou  of  the  revival 
in  (be  new  Wegleyan  Chapel  at  Briarfield,  when  "  Doad  o' 
KU'i"  aDQOniired  poiitively  that  he  had  "fiin'  (found) 
liberty,"  and  the  excitement  amougst  the  brethren  was 
iateoK.  Why  can't  these  worthy  people  take  their  religion 

■  little  more  quietly  7  As  our  auUior  layson  this  occasion, 
"tbe  roof  of  the  chapel  did  not  Sy  oS ;  which  apeaks 
volumes  in  praise  of  i^  lolid  ilating."  A  little  further  on 
we  get  another  sample  of  power,  occurriDg  in  tbe  descrip- 
tion of  a  female  cliaracter.  "  Nature  made  her  in  the 
mood  in  which  she  makes  her  briars  and  thorns ;  whereas 
lor  tbe  creation  of  Mme  women  she  reserves  the  May 
mining  hours,  when  with  light  and  dew  she  woos  the 
{vimroae  from  the  tort^  and  the  lily  from  the  woodmoss." 

A^u,  we  find  in  this  novel  that  although  Currer  Bell 
was  not  a  great  poetess  through  the  usual  medinm  of 
measured  cadence,  she  could  write  fine,  genuine  poetry  in 
a  prose  setting-  Witness  the  following  descnption  of 
nature  put  into  the  mouth  of  Shirley ;  — 

"I  saw  —  I  now  sea  —  a  woman-Titan  :  her  robe  of  bias  air 
•preods  to  the  ontskirts  of  the  heath  wbere  vondGr  flock  ia  gru- 
ag ;  a  veil,  while  ss  an  avalanche,  sweeps  from  her  head  to  her 
few,  and  arabesanea  of  iigbtning  flame  on  its  honien.  Under 
bcr  breast  I  see  her  zone,  purple  like  that  horizon ;  through  its 
btoih  shines  the  star  of  evening.  Her,  steadj  tyei  I  cannot 
piclnre ;  they  are  clear  —  they  are  deep  as  lakes  —  they  are 
Ufted  and  fall  of  worahip —  they  tremble  with  ihe  softness  of 
lore  and  the  lustre  of  prayer.    Eer  forehead  has  the  expanse  of 

■  dead,  and  is  paler  than  the  eariy  moon,  risen  longr  before  dark 

Elben;  she  reclines  her  bosom  on  the  ridge  of  Stillbro'  Moor; 
r  mighty  hands  are  joined  beneath  It.  So  kneeling,  bee  to 
face  she  speaks  with  Qod.  That  Eve  is  Jehovah's  daughter,  as 
Adam  was  his  son-" 

Onr  young  poets  might  well  covet  a  power  of  poetic 
doKription  like  this.  Ai  with  all  true  poetry,  there  is  not 
only  tlie  form  bnt  the  halo-  The  expression,  coming  as  it 
did  from  the  feeling,  begets  in  ua  the  feeling  agaia.  Other 
passages  of  equal  beauty  could  be  culled  from  "  Shirley," 
■ems  glittering  here  and  there  in  a  great  broad  field. 
Nature,  loTe,  happiness,  misery,  loss,  gain,  are  the  themes 
dilated  upon,  on  each  of  which  much  is  given  to  delight, 
to  improve,  and  to  engender  sympathy. 

Charlotte  Bronte  exhibits  a  marked  contrast  in  one  re- 
spect to  the  greatest  female  novelist  at  present  living,  and 
perhapa  "  Shirley  "  is  the  clearest  example  of  what  we  mean. 
Her  faith  is  unwaYering  —  faith  in  the  Unseen.  But  be- 
canse  He  is  Unseen  she  wonid  teach  us  that  that  is  no 
tsaaon  why  He  afaonld  be  Unknown.  Neither  doea  ahe 
form  impossible  ideala.  Shirley  is  as  grand  a  character  in 
ber  way  as  Dorothea  Brooke,  but  vre  can  comprehend  her 
better.  And  though  Shirley's  soul  was  deep,  and  she  had 
yearnings  after  greatness,  her  hopes  were  not  placed  be- 
yond fruition,  as  in  the  case  of  Dorothea.      iJie  former 


pire  with  faim.  Sbdl  my  left  hand  dispute  for  precedence 
with  my-  r^ht  ?  —  shall  my  heart  quarrel  with  my  pulse  ? 
—  shall  ray  veins  be  jealous  of  the  blood  which  fills  them?" 
Book  feeling  of  this  kind,  of  course,  Dorothea  indulged  to- 
irards  Mr.  Cassanbon ;  but  in  her  case  the  idol  is  sbaitered, 
whilst  Shirley  obtains  in  the  love  of  Louis  Moore  all  that 
die  craves  for.  It  was  Dorothea's  fate  to  be  always  find- 
iag  hnmanity  fail,  and  creatad  thinn  insulEcient  to  fill  th^ 
void  in  her  nature.  In  this  senae  ohirley  is  the  superior 
dwracter.  Besides  her  love,  she  had  a  truer  insight  into 
the  meana  of  procuring  happiness.  She  discovered  that  it 
most  sometimes  b«  wo^ed  for  with  her  own  hands.  Thas, 
then,  was  her  nature  completely  rounded.  With  reverence 
to  the  Supreme  were  added  his  richest  gilt  of  love  and  the 
link  of  benevolence  to  bind  her  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 
Not  so  serenely  beaatiful  as  Dorothea,  and  not  perhaps  so 
Icrfiy  in  intellect,  she  is  yet  a  more  auccessful  character. 
On  ber  forehead  there  is  not  written  —  Failure. 

If  the  sisters  Bronte  had  early  in  life  been  accnstomed 
to  mingle  in  society,  and  had  not  been  imprisoned  within 
thewsQs  (rfHawoilh  parsonage,  there  can  be  little  question 
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that  we  should  have  had  more  masterly  and  more  general 
works  from  their  hands,  llie  skill  they  exhibit  in  delineat- 
ing life  should  not  have  been  confined  to  Ihe  inhabitants 
of  those  northern  moors,  but  should  have  been  employed  la 
other  haunts  and  other  scenes  likewise.  Th^ir  field  has 
been  necessarily  restricted,  though  their  genius  had  full 
play  on  the  subjects  within  their  reach. 

But  to  demonstrate  the  capacity  to  turn  experience  to 
account  wherever  it  might  be  obtained,  we  only  need  to 
direct  the  reader's  attention  to  Charlotte  Bronte's  latest 
work,  "  Villette."  It  is  redolent  of  the  flavor  of  Brussels, 
where  the  author  and  her  sister  spent  some  years  of  their 
lives.  To  the  ordinary  English  reader  it  is  probably  the 
most  uninteresting  of  all  tbe  works  of  Miss  Bronte,  as  page 
af}er  page  is  composed  mostly  of  French,  and  that  some- 
times difficult  and  idiomatic.  This  doubtless  oiierated  to 
some  extent  against  its  popularity  with  the  mass  of  novel- 
readers,  though  the  book  seems  to  have  earned  the  most 
lavish  encomiums  from  the  critics.  It  exhibits,  however, 
tbe  genius  neither  of  "  Jane  Ejie  "  nor  of  "  Shirley ;  "  it 
is,  in  truth,  superior  to  the  fiction  of  ninety  per  cent,  of 
novelists,  but  it  scarcolv  warranted  the  extravagant  terms 
of  praise  which  were  showered  upon  it  by  the  reviewers. 
These  valuable  individuals,  however,  were,  as  is  too  often 
the  case  unfortunately,  wise  after  the  event —  that  is,  they 
found  it  tolerably  safe  to  eulogize  a  new  work  from  the 
band  of  one  who  had  already  eatabliehed  her  position  as 
amongst  the  most  original  writers  of  the  age.  One  or  two 
of  the  dramatis  persona  evoke  sentiments  of  approval  on 
account  of  their  originality,  conspicuous  amongst  them 
being  Mr.  Paul  Emanuel  and  Miss  de  Bassompierre  ;  bnt 
on  the  whole,  the  book  is  disappointing,  for  there  is  no  one 
character  whose  fortunes  we  aro  anxious  to  follow ;  and  a 
novel  which  fails  to  beget  a  personal  interest  must  be  s^d 
to  have  lost  its  chief  charm. 

Emily  Bronte  —  for  it  is  now  time  that  we  should  say 
something  of  tbe  two  other  persons  in  this  remarkable  trio 
—  was,  in  certain  respects,  lie  moat  extraordinary  of  the 
three  sisters.  She  has  thia  distinction  at  any  rate,  that 
she  has  written  a  book  which  stands  as  completely  alone  in 
the  lanouage  as  does  the  "Paradise  Lost"  or  the  "  Pil- 
grim'a  Progress."  This  of  itself,  setting  aside  subject  and 
construction,  ia  no  mean  eminence.  Emily  Jane  Bronte, 
as  is  well  known,  was  the  youngest  but  one  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Bronte's  children,  and  died  before  she  was  thirty  years 
of  age.  Early  in  life  she  displayed  a  singularly  masculine 
bent  of  intellect,  and  nstonished  tho.'e  with  whom  she  came 
in  contact  by  her  penetration,  and  that  settlement  of  char- 
acter which  generally  only  comes  with  age.  She  went 
from  home  twice,  once  to  school  and  once  to  Brussels,  but 
it  was  like  the  caging  of  a  lioness,  and  ber  soul  yearned  tor 
the  liberty  of  home.  When  in  Brussels  she  attracted  and 
impressed  <ieeply  all  those  who  came  across  her,  and  M. 
Heger  declared  she  should  have  been  a  man,  for  "  her 
powerful  reason  would  have  di^duced  new  spheres  of  dis- 
covery from  the  knowledge  of  the  old,  and  her  strong, 
imperious  will  would  never  have  been  daunted  by  opposi- 
tion or  difficulty ;  never  have  given  way  but  with  life.' 

On  bcr  return  to  Haworth  Sie  began  to  lose  in  beauty 
hut  to  g^n  in  impressiveness  of  feature,  and  she  divided 
her  time  between  homely  domestic  duties,  studies,  and 
rambles.  Shrinking  entirely  from  contact  with  the  lifb 
which  surrounded  her,  she  gave  herself  np  to  nature,  tbe 
result  being  apparent  in  her  works,  which  reveal  a  most 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  great  Mother  in  all  her 
moods.  Her  mind  was  absolutely  free  to  all  the  lessons 
which  she  should  teach,  and  she  embraced  them  with  the 
most  passionate  longing.  "  Her  native  hills  were  far  more 
to  her  than  a  spectacle;  they  were  what  she  lived  in,  and 
by,  as  much  as  the  wild  birds,  their  tenants,  or  as  the 
heather,  their  produce."  Her  descriptions,  then,  of  natural 
scenery,  lire  what  they  should  be,  and  all  they  shonld  be. 
Any  reader  of  her  works  must  perforce  acknowledge  the 
accuracy  of  these  observations.  Eer  life,  however,  seemed 
to  be  an  unprized  one,  except  by  that  sister  who  loved  her 
profoundly,  and  who  keenly  appreciated  her  genius  as  It 
essayed  to  nnfbid  its  wings  in  the  sun.    Bat  whilst  she 
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that  he  iniisted  on  ttauding  up  to  die  and  did  actually  bi 
die.  Emily  did  everything  for  herself  on  that  last  dav 
^ut  M  the  Wun  drewon  eot  n  '"  ' 
itiiy  whisper  io  gagps.     The  e 


lived  the  world  made  no  sign  of  recognition  of  her  strangelv 
wierd  powers.  When  illneag  came  her  indomitable  will 
still  enabled  her  to  present  an  unAinchine  front  to  sym- 
paChizing  friends.  She  refused  to  see  the  doctor,  and 
would  not  have  it  that  she  was  ill.  To  the  last  she  retained 
WD  independent  ipirit,  and  on  the  dav  of  her  death  she 
arose  and  dressed  herself  as  usual.  Uer  end  reminds  us 
of  that  of  her  brother  Branwell,  whose  will  was  ao  strong 

t  manifestlj  worse,  and  could 

„     ^.      ^e  end  came  when  it  was  too 

o  proSt  by  human  skill. 
"  Wutbering  Heights,"  the  principal  work  she  has  left 
behind  her,  shows  a  massive  strength  which  is  of  the  rarest 
deseripdon.  Its  power  is  absolutely  Titanic;  from  the 
first  page  to  the  last  it  reads  like  the  intellectual  throes  of 
a  giant  It  is  fearful,  it  is  true,  and  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  unpleasant  books  ever  written  \  but  we  stand  in  amaze 
at  the  almost  incredible  fact  that  it  was  written  by  a  slim 
country  girl  who  would  have  passed  in  a  crowd  as  an  iusig' 
niGcant  person,  and  who  had  had  little  or  no  experience 
of  the  ways  of  the  world.  In  Heathcliff,  Emily  Bronte  has 
drawn  the  ereatesc  villain  extant,  afler  logo.  He  has  no 
match  out  irt  Shakespeare.  The  Mephistonhelea  of  Goethe's 
"  Faust "  is  a  person  of  gentlemanly  proclivities  compared 
with  Heathclitt'.  There  is  not  a  redeeming  quality  in  him; 
his  coarseness  is  very  repellent ;  he  is  a  unique  specimen 
of  the  human  tiger.  Charlotte  Bronte  in  her  digest  of  this 
character  finds  one  ameliorating  circumetance  in  his  favor, 
one  link  which  connects  him  with  humanity,  namely,  his 
regard  for  one  of  his  victims,  Hareton  Earnehaw.  But  we 
cannot  agree  with  her;  his  feeling  towards  Earnshaw  is 
eicessively  like  that  feline  affection  which  sometimes  de- 
stroys its  own  offspring.  As  to  his  alleged  esteem  for 
Kelly  Dean,  perhaps  also  the  less  said  about  that  the 
better.  But  "  Wuttering  Heights  "  is  a  marreilous  curi- 
osity in  letters.  We  chaltenge  the  world  to  produce 
another  work  in  which  the  whole  atmosphere  seems  so  sur- 
charged with  suppressed  electricity,  ana  bound  in  with  the 
blackness  of  tempest  and  desolation.  From  the  time  when 
voung  Healhclilf  is  introduced  to  us,  "  as  dark  almost  as  if 
he  came  from  the  devil,"  to  the  last  page  of  the  story,  there 
is  nothing  but  savagery  and  ferocity,  except  when  we  are 
taken  away  from  the  persons  to  the  scenes  of  the  narra- 
tives, and  treated  to  those  pictures  in  which  the  author 
excels.  The  Heights  itself,  the  old  north-country  manor- 
house,  is  made  intensely  real  to  us,  but  not  more  so  than 
the  central  figure  of  the  story,  who,  believing  himself  alone 
one  ninht,  throws  open  the  lattice,  and  cries  with  terrible 
anguish,  "  Cathy  1  oh,  my  heart's  darling.  Hear  me  this 
once.  Catherine,  at  last  I "  Then  hia  history  is  recapitu- 
lated, by  one  who  witnessed  his  life  In  all  its  stages  ;  and 
in  the  passage  where  Catherine  informs  her  nurse  that  she 
fata  promised  to  marty  Edgar  Linton,  but  ouglkt  not  to 
have  done  so,  we  get  the  following  example  of  concentrated 
force:  — 

"I  have  no  more  business  to  marry  Ed^r  Linton  than  I 
have  to  be  in  heaven.  Bui  it  would  degrade  me  to  marry 
Healhcliff  now ;  so  he  shall  never  know  how  J  love  him,  and 
that  not  because  he's  handsome,  Nelly,  but  because  he's  more 
myself  than  I  am.  Whatever  our  souls  are  made  of,  his  and 
mine  are  the  same;  and  Linum'e  is  as  different  ss  moonbeams 

from  lightning,  or  frost  from  fire Who  is  to  separate 

ns?  they'll  meet  the  fate  of  Mi!o.  I  cannot  express  it;  but 
surely  you  and  everybody  have  a  notion  thai  there  is,  or  should 
b^  an  existence  of  yours  beyond  yon.  What  were  the  use  of 
my  creation  if  I  were  entirely  contained  here?  My  great 
miseries  in  this  world  have  been  Heathcliff's  miseries,  and  I 
watched  and  felt  each  from  the  beeinning ;  my  great  thoaghi  in 
living  Is  himself.  If  all  else  periiEed  and  he  nmained,  1  sTiould 
still  continue  to  be ;  and  if  all  else  remained  and  he  were 
annihilated,  the  oni verse  would  tarn  to' a  mighty  stranger;  I 
should  not  seem  a  part  of  it.  My  love  for  Linton  is  like  the 
foliage  in  the  woods :  time  will  change  it,  I'm  well  aware,  as 
winter  changes  the  treee.  My  love  for  Heathcliff  resembles  the 
eternal  rocks  beneath;  a  source  of  Utile  visible  delight,  but 
NeUy,  1  am  BeatbcliffI    He's  idways,  always   in 


Then  comes  Catherine's  death  —  when  she  asks  forgive. 
ness  for  having  wronged  him,  and  Heathcliff  answen, 
"  Kiss  me  again ;  and  don't  let  me  see  your  eyes  1  I  foi^ive 
what  you  have  done  to  me.  I  love  my  murderer  —  but 
yours .'  How  can  11"  The  tale  of  woe  proceeds ;  the 
despairing  man  longing  for  the  dead,  until  at  last  he  facea 
death,  and  being  asked  if  he  will  have  the  minister,  replies 
—  "I  teil  you  1  have  nearly  attained  my  heaven  ;  and 
that  of  others  is  altogether  unvalued  and  uncoveted  by 
me."  He  then  sleeps  oeaide  ber;  the  tragedy  of  eighteen 
years  is  complete.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  on  the 
question  whether  such  a  book  as  "  Wuthering  Heights" 
ought  to  be  writt«n,  and  Charlotte  Bronte  herself  felt  im- 
pelled to  utter  some  words  of  defence  for  it.  Where  the 
mind  is  healthy  it  can  do  no  harm  ;  but  there  are  possibly 
organizations  upon  whom  it  might  exercise  a  baleful  influ- 
ence. With  regard  to  the  drawing  of  Heathcliff,  Curm 
Bell  scarcely  thought  the  creation  of  such  beings  justifiable, 
but  she  goes  on  to  say  that  "  the  writer  who  posseeses  the 
creative  gill  owns  something  of  which  he  is  not  always 
master  —  something  that,  at  times,  strangely  wills  and 
works  for  itself"  We  are  afraid  that  if  this  opinion  wet« 
pushed  to  its  logical  issues  it  would  be  found  incapable  of 
being  supported.  A  mulliplicatioo  of  such  hooka  as 
"Wuthenng  Heights"  without  corresponding  genioswonld 
be  a  lamentable  thing,  no  doubt;  yet,  while  we  cannot 
defend  it  altogether  possibly  as  it  stands,  we  should  regret 
never  having  seen  it,  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and 
powerful  productions  in  the  whole  range  of  English  liter- 
Anne  Bronte,  the  youngest  of  the  three  sisters,  waa 
unlike  Charlotte  and  Emily  in  disposition  and  mental  con- 
stitution. She  was  not  so  vigorous,  and  seemed  more 
dependent  upon  the  sympathy  of  others.  These  character^ 
istics  are  apparent  in  her  works,  though  in  her  principal 
novel  there  are  touches  which  almost  remind  one  of  EmHy. 
She  was,  nevertheless,  deficient  in  the  enei^  which  dis- 
tinguished her  sisters,  and  was  altogether  frailer  in  body, 
and  more  tender  and  serene  in  spirit.  The  devotional 
element  in  her  nature  was  very  strong,  as  will  be  seen  frona 
a  perusal  of  her  poems.  Her  sensitiveness  was  great,  and 
apt  to  be  wounded  by  the  bitter  experiences  she  was  ^led 
upon  to  endure  as  one  of  the  class  of  ill-treated  individuals 
called  governesses.  Some  of  these  experiences  she  haa 
commemorated  in  the  story  of  "  Agnes  Grey,"  which,  how- 
ever, shows  no  notable  powers  of  penetration  and  insight 
such  as  the  world  had  been  accustomed  ^a  look  for  in  tbe 
authors  hearing  the  cognomen  of  Bell.  It  is  the  most  io- 
ferior  of  all  tbe  works  written  by  the  sisters,  though  intei^ 
esting  in  many  aspects.  Possessed  of  a  less  determiDed 
will  Uian  Emily,  Anne  Bronte  bore  her  sufferings  patiently, 
and  as  the  hour  of  dissolution  approached,  the  terrors 
which  had  bound  her  spirit  were  dissipated,  and  she  pasaed 
away,  we  rCr^  assured,  in  a  calm  and  tfinmphant  manner. 
Her  last  verses  are  most  beautiful  in  sentiment,  and  work«d 
out  with  considerable  skill. 

It  is  a  curious  question  how  this  gentle  woman,  never- 
theless, came  to  write  such  a  narrative  as  "  The  Tenant  of 
Wildfell  Hall,"  which  in  some  of  its  details  is  more  offen- 
sive and  repulsive  than  the  great  pi^e  d«  ruulance  of  ber 
next  elder  sister.  The  drunken  orgies  of  Hr.  Huntingdon 
and  his  companions  cannot  fail  to  be  disgusting  to  the 
reader,  vivid  though  the  relation  may  be  in  color.  Moet 
probably  that  portion  of  the  story  was  suggested  by  the  sad 
practical  acquaintance  the  author  had  Seen  compelled  to 
make  of  the  effects  of  tbe  vice  of  drunkenness  in  her 
brother  Branwell.  The  sorrow  entailed  by  his  conduct 
weighed  upon  .her  deeply,  and  she  gave  relief  to  her  feel- 
ings by  picturing  the  sin  with  all  its  hideous  consequences 
and  deformity  through  the  medium  of  fiction.  It  mi^ht  be 
that  she  had  hope  such  a  revelation  would  be  effective  fiv 
good,  and  certainly  all  who  read  the  story  cannot  hat  be 
affected  by  that  wretched  portion  of  it  devoted  to  the  de- 
lineation of  a  drunkard.    It  is  the  itioDgu^  the  moat  atrik- 
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mg  put  of  the  Tolume,  and  the  myMery  of  its  prodnctioo 
t^  tuch  a  pore  toa\  as  Anno  firontb'a  can  only  be  explained 
on  the  hf  potheBis  ve  bave  aMQmed.  The  love  of  Gilbert 
UukHam  for  the  attractive  and  clever  widow  ia  a  delight- 
iiil  Episode,  and  excellently  told,  and  the  closing  chapter* 
go  teiy  far  to  redeem  the  unpleaaantneas  ve  were  com- 
Mlled  to  encoaater  in  the  bodj  of  the  work.  A«  with 
Emilf,  Anne  Bronte's  strong  point  as  a  novelist  was  in  the 
delineatioD  of  one  grand  master  passion  from  the  moment 
when  it  entered  into  the  aoul  to  the  time  when  it  assumed 
complete  and  ondisputed  possession  of  it.  We  see  this 
tyranny  of  passion  m  Ileathcliff;  we  behold  the  tyranny 
tgain  in  another  direction  in  Mr.  Huntingdon.     In  both 


es,  however,  it  is  finally  left  with  as  repulsii 
:e  M  the  gruphic  pencils  of  the  artists  were 


ubiety 


mind.  No  one  can  affirm  that  vice  is  ever  winked  at :  it 
is,  on  the  contrary,  drawn  witbont  cloak  or  veil,  in  order 
that  its  devotees  may  be  ashamed,  or  that  those  who  are  in 
dan^r  of  becoming  its  victims  may  be  arrested  and 
appalled.  Such,  we  take  it,  is  the  great  leason  of  "  The 
TeDWil  of  Wildfell  Hall,"  and  readers,  even  without  eym- 
palhy  for  the  author,  would  be  unjust  to  affirm  that  the 
IcMoa  is  not  taught  with  sufficient  distinctiveness  and 
fbrce.  There  are  some  things  which  only  need  to  be  de- 
Kiibed  to  be  abhorred ;  and  this  feeling  probably  led  to 
Ike  production  of  the  work  just  alluded  to. 

Of  the  little  volume  of  poetry  written  conjointly  by  Cur- 
rer,  Ellis,  and  Acton  Bell,  and  published  befont  their  prose 
works,  there  is  not  muc^b  to  be  said,  except  that  it  mi^bt 
teach  a  lesson  to  some  of  the  poets  of  the  present  day,  tAat 
tlte  best  inspiration  after  all  is  lo  be  derived  from  contact 
with  Nature  herself.  Many  of  these  verses  are  not  only 
Wordsworthian  in  their  simplicity  of  expression,  but  also 
ID  ibeir  reverent  feeling  for  tne  Great  Teacher  of  all  true 
poets.  They  are  rills  which  spring  from  the  best  source  of 
uupiration,  and,  whilst  they  do  not  lose  the  idiotyncrasies 
d  their  respective  authors,  are  all  imbued  with  intense 
love  of  outward  beauty,  and  breathe  of  the  native  heath 
upon  which  they  were  in  most  part  written.  The  poems 
which  bear  traces  of  the  highest  flight  of  imagination  are 
nndoubtediy  those  of  Ellis  BelL  Her  Junius  here  attains 
amore  refined  expression,  without  losing  anything  of  its 
power.  In  several  instances  she  has  surrounded  an  old 
nbject  with  new  and  delightful  interest,  and  even  where 
lier  choice  has  fallen  upon  more  sombre  subjects,  the  origi- 
nality is  10  great  that  we  are  lost  in  admiration,  and  enter 
fnlly  ioto  the  theme,  glad  of  the  new  thoughts  even  when 
ihe  old  theme,  per  je,lias  no  charms  for  us.  Amongst  the 
nany  fine  things  which  have  been  said  of  Memory,  where 
are  there  four  Tines  which  concentrate  so  much  regret  as 
src  found  embedded  in '""^ — ""  ----"" 


I  dare  not  let  it  languish, 
Dars  not  indulge  in  memory's  rapturous  pain  ; 
Onm  drinking  deep  of  thai  divinest  anguish, 
How  could  I  taste  the  empty  world  again? 
Ihis  was  no  maundering  of  a  simply  sentimental  spirit,  but 
(be  outcome  of  a  soul  that  bad  suffered,  and  had  not  lost 
its  tirength,  though  deep  sorrow  encompassed  it,  aikd  ob- 
scored  its  vision.     There  was  not  the  light  that  shone  in 
the  old  days,  and  the  regret  that  has  overtaken  many  a 
lleart  formed  a  truthful  and  fine  utterance  in  one  who  was 

rd  with  a  power  of  expression  bevond  her  fellows.    But 
last  lines   which  this  wonderfully-gifled  woman  ever 
wrote  strike  db  as  being  specially  noteworthy.    Thev  are  an 
■ddreu  to  the  Deity ;  space  fails  us  to  quote  them  aU,  but  as 
*  •pecimeu  of  their  strength  we  may  give  the  following :  — 
Vain  are  the  thousand  creeds 
That  move  men's  hearts ;  nnutlerably  Tain ; 

Worthless  as  withered  weeds, 
Or  idlest  paths  amid  the  boundless  main. 

To  waken  doubt  in  one 
Holding  so  fast  by  thine  infinity. 

Tboogh  earth  and  man  were  gone. 
And  sens  and  universes  ceased  to  be. 

And  Thou  wert  left  alone, 
Every  existence  would  exist  in  Thee. 


There  is  not  room  for  death, 
Nor  atom  that  his  might  could  render  void  ; 

Thou,  Thou  art  Being  and  Breath, 
And  what  Thou  art  roay  never  be  destroyed. 

We  will  not  stay  to  investigate  the  theology  of  this  passage, 
but  OS  a  specimen  of  poetic  vigor  it  la  well  worthy  of  re- 
printing. The  poems  of  Charlott«  Bronte  strike  us  as  bft- 
ing  the  least  excellent  in  the  collection.  Correct  as  they 
are  in  leutinent  and  expression,  they  lack  the  emphasis  to 
be  peroeived  in  those  of  her  sisters.  The  probability  Is 
that  while  Emily  and  Anne  Bronte  would  have  attained 
considerable  eminence  as  poets,  Charlotte  would  have 
wasted  her  powers  on  a  branch  of  literature  to  which  she 
was  not  q^uite  adapted.  In  the  case  of  Emily,  the  brief,  de- 
cisive, epigrammatic  form  of  expression  suited  her  genius, 
just  as  the  devotional  cadence  suited  that  of  Anne,  but 
Charlotte  bad  better  scope  in  a  more  didactic  and  extended 
style. 

One  spirit  breathes  through  the  poems  of  Acton  Bell 
—  that  which  animates  the  trembling  suppliant  appeal- 
ing to  Heaven.  They  are  all  a  single  cry  couched  in 
diuerent,  but  exquisite  language,  the  cry  of^a  dependant 
for  guidance  by  a  Sovereign  hand.  The  moods  may  difliir, 
hut  the  substance  of  the  soul's  aspiration  is  the  same,  and 


there  are  few  si 


B  than  that  which  ci 


tains  the  last  thoughts  and  wishes  of  Acton  Bell.  The 
verses  are  so  well  known  that  we  refrain  from  reproducing 
them ;  but  they  may  be  taken  as  a  good  illustration  of  the 
spirit  which  animated  the  author,  and  form  a  touching  faro- 
well  to  a  world  in  which  she  'could  never  be  said  to  have 
been  at  home. 

With  regard  to  the  position  which  the  Brontes  occupy 
amongst  authors,  we  express  ourselves  with  some  diffidence. 
In  summing  up  their  general  merits,  and  pronouncing  upon 
their  works,  it  must  Iw  done  as  a  whole,  and  with  no  sin- 
gling oat  of  particular  excellences.  So,  whilst  Charlotte 
Bronte  infinitely  eclipses  novelists  of  the  highest  reputa- 
tion in  isolated  qualities,  —  soch  as  those  we  have  already 
endeavored  to  point  out,  —  it  must  be  confessed  that  when 
we  speak  of  her  as  the  artist  it  cannot  be  as  pertaining  to 
the  very  highest  rank.  Her  genius  is  intense,  but  not 
broad,  and  it  is  breadth  alone  which  distinguiahes  the 
loftiest  minds. 

But  if  she  fails  to  attain  the  standard  of  the  few 
writers  who  have  been  uplifted  by  common  consent  to  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  fame,  she  is  the  equal  of  any  au- 
thors of  the  second  rank.  It  is  not  too  much  to  predict, 
in  fact,  Uiat  many  meretricious  works  which  have  been 
commended  for  public  admiration  will  lose  in  popularity, 


rbile  those  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  w 
It  is  impossible  for  two  of  the  works  of  Charlotte  Bronte  to 
fall  out  of  our  literature.  Tii»j  have  been  stamped  as 
eenuine  gold  and  will  keep  continually  in  circulation. 
Works  which  fail  to  pass  this  ordeal  are  those  which  are 
either  weak  or  false ;  these  are  both  sttong  and  true.  We 
obtain  from  the  author  of  "  Jane  Eyre  "  no  multitude  of 
characters,  but  those  we  do  get  we  become  closely  familiar 
irith  —  and  one  being  of  veritable  flesh  and  blood  is  worth 
a  thousand  insubstantial  imitations.  The  novels  deal  with 
no  particular  forms  of  religious  belief,  or  social  questions, 
which  the  author  would  doubtless  but  have  regarded  as  ac- 
cidents of  which  she  cared  to  take  no  account ;  and  hence 
we  may  affirm  that  after  the  lapse  of  fitly  years  her  works 
would  read  as  freshly  as  when  they  first  made  their  ap- 

It  was  humanity  she  strove  to  produce  ;  not  its  creeds, 
crochets,  or  peculiarities ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  thai 
the  labor  will  triumphantly  stand  the  test  of  time.  The 
inner  life  of  n  soul  is  very  much  the  same  in  all  ^es. 
Its  hopes,  its  fears,  and  its  joys  do  not  change  with  the 
changing  seasons  and  the  revolving  years.  Ages  pass 
away,  and  those  writers  and  writings  which  have  only  ap- 
pealed to  transient  phases  of  thought  or  particular  changes 
of  society  are  swept  away  as  by  a  resistless  current,  whilst 
those  who  defy  the  potency  of  the  waves  are  the  gifled  few 
who  have  shown  the  genuine  power  of  interpreting  nature, 
or  of  dealii^  with  the  passions  of  the  human  heart. 
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HISS  TWITTEE'S    CONSPIRACY. 

Yeass  ago  I  had  a  youag  person  in  my  service  called 
Annabel  Brown.  The  Brown  was  not,  of  course,  surpris- 
ing in  a  parlor-maid,  hat  the  Aanabe]  was ;  and  the  more 
BO  when  the  cook  made  Hannibal  of  it,  who,  I  need  not  re- 
mark, was  a  gentleman  and  a  general.  For  ray  part,  I 
would  not  encourage  such  a  name  at  all  in  one  in  her  poei- 
tioD,  but  called  her  plain  "  Annie,"  with  which  she  was 
quite  content.  She  was  an  orphan  ;  but  I  had  known 
both  her  parents,  and  very  honest,  gi>od  folks  they  were, 
with  plenty  of  common-sense  too,  so  that  it  could  not  have 
been  they,  but  her  "  godfather  and  godmothers  in  her  bap- 
tlnu,"  as  the  service  says,  who  gave  her  such  an  outlandish 
name  —  for  Christian  I  can't  call  it.  She  was  a  modest 
girl,  who,  if  she  had  a  fault  in  dress,  was  gi 
umpticity ;  indeed,  some  of  my  visitors  usi 
you  have  got  a  Quakeress,  I  see ;  "  which 
ridiculous  ;  for  though  one  does  not  want  c 
be  chatterboxes,  one  likes  one's  questions 
by  something  more  than  "  Yes  "  or  "  No,"  to  which,  I  be- 
lieve, the  vocabulary  of  the  Friends  is  limited.  Moreover, 
though  I  am  not  a  great  lady,  nor  BoyChing  like  it,  it  was 
not  likely  I  should  permit  my  parlor-maid  to  "  Ibou  "  and 
"  thee  "  me,  and  far  less  my  guests.  However,  what  with 
tte  meekness  of  her  manners  and  the  simplicity  of  her  at- 
tire, Annabel  Brown  night  have  sat  for  Mrs.  Fry,  suppos- 
ing that  good  lady  to  have  ever  been  eighteen  and  a 
beauty.  Annie  had  brown  hair,  very  silken  and  plentiful ; 
large  brown  eyes  like  those  of  a  gazelle ;  and  a  soft;,  rather 
alarmed  expression  of  face,  which,  if  it  did  not  suggest 
modesty,  was  the  most  hypocritical  mask  that  ever  woman 
wore.  Her  movements  were  quick,  but  noiseless ;  and  al- 
together she  reminded  one  of  a  mouse.  '  Like  a  mouse, 
however,  she  was  not  u  recards  purloininz,  even  so  much 
aa  a  rind  of  cheese.  T  could  have  trusted  her  with  untold 
gold;  and  when  I  had  a  new  bonnet  or  other  piece  of  fin- 
ery, ]  felt  as  cerUun  that  Annabel  Brown  would  never  try 
them  on  even,  to  see  how  she  looked  in  my  cheval  glass,  as 
though  I  had  kept  them  under  lock  and  key.  Finally  and 
above  all,  she  had  no  followers  ;  or,  at  all  events,  they  fol- 
lowed her  St  such  a  distance  that  they  never  came  within 
Tiew  of  my  windows,  and  1  have  pretty  long  sight  for  such 

I  need  not  say  that  Annie  was  a  constant  cliurch-^oer, 
and  as  sure  as  Sunday  came  round,  alwavs  went  "  to  hear 
the  Word  "  (that  was  her  phrase,  though  she  was  by  no 
means  a  canter)  twice  a  day,  whether  it  was  wet  or  fine. 
In  the  evenings  she  never  went  out,  not  even  on  week-days, 
which  itself  spoke  volumes  in  her  praise.  She  had  no 
friends  in  town,  she  said,  in  explanation  of  this  phenome- 
non.    She  was  the  only  maid  i  ever  had  who  never  asked 


1  her  "  friends " 


Well,  being  such  a  pattern  of  propriety,  you  may  imagine 
my  astonishment  on  seeing  her  come  home  from  cburch 
one  day  accompanied  by  a  young  man,  who  left  her  at  the 
front  door  (my  area  gate  is  always  locked  on  Sunday)  with 
a  bow  that  would  not  have  disgraced  Ixird  Chesterfield. 

Thouc;h  a  fine  morning,  it  had  turned  out  wet,  and  I  no- 
ticed, Willi  no  little  distress  of  mind,  that  the  umbrella 
which  he  was  holding  over  her  with  much  apparent  solici- 
tude was  a  handsome  silk  one  ;  the  man  himself,  too,  had 
tn  alarmingly  genteel  appearance.  I  made  sure  that 
Annie  would  explain  this  unprecedented  circumstance 
without  any  Inquiry  on  my  part ;  and  when  soqie  hours 
passed  by  without  her  doing  so,  the  matter  appeared  to  me 
all  the  graver. 

Accordingly,  at  night,  when  she  was  aaaisting  roe  in  my 
room,  I  broached  the  subject  myaelf. 

"  Annie,"  si^d  I,  "  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  see  you 
come  home  from  church  Ibis  morning  accompanied  by  a 
■tranger.     How  did  that  happen  ?  " 

"  Well,  ma'am,  it  was  very  wet,"  returned  she  (with  a 
simplicity  that  would  have  quite  disarmed  me,  even  if  I 
had  entertained  any  indignation  i^ainst  her,  which  I  did 
not ;  I  only  felt  angry  with  ih«  man)  ;  "  and  as  I  had  no 


umbrella,  the  gentleman,  who  was  at  church  himB«lr,kiDdlj 
offered  to  see  me  home." 

"  Annie,*'  said  I,  solemnly,  "  do  not  imagine  that  men  — 
and  especially  ffenllemen  —  only  go  to  church  as  yoa  do,  ts 
say  their  pravers.  I  once  heard  a  great  preaeber,  Ur. 
Spurgeon,  divide  *  church-goers '  into  a  oumlier  of  -linn, 
some  of  which  were  of  a  very  unsatisfactory  sort.  AnoB| 
others  there  was  the  '  umbrella  Christian,'  as  he  tetnM 
it :  the  man  who  goes  into  a  church  merely  to  save  his  hit, 
or  get  out  of  the  rtun." 

"  But,  please,  ma'am,  this  gentleman  had  an  umbrelli," 
observed  Annabel  Brown. 

I  thought  it  rather  pert,  and  very  unlike  herself,  tint  ilu 
should  argue  with  me  on  this  matter;  but  still,  lnuit- 
termined  not  to  lose  my  temper. 

"  Id  this  particular  case,  that  mar  have  been  so,"  said  1; 
"  but  he  might  have  gone  to  church  with  a  wroDE  motiTS, 
for  all  that.  To  my  eyes  he  did  not  look  a  suitable  petton 
for  a  young  woman  in  your  position  to  be  walking  willi. 
He  left  you  at  the  front  door,  and  he  may  have  been  mis- 
taken as  to  your  condition  in  life.  Did  you  inform  him  cf 
it?" 

"  No,  ma'am." 

Annabel  Brown  was  certainly  too  Quakerish ;  any  otliEr 
girl  would  have  seen  with  half  an  eye  that  I  was  reiSf 
solicitous  (for  her  own  sake)  to  know  what  the  man  M 
said  to  her;  yet  all  that  I  could  get  out  of  Annie  "u: 
"  No,  ma'am."  It  was  not  treating  me,  I  tho)^bt,  with  the 
confidence  that  my  conduct  towanfs  her  had  merited.  Stie 
might  have  been  more  open  —  like  that  silk  umfarelU. 

Next  Sunday  was  a  fine  one,  and  yet,  if  you  will  belieic 
me,  Annie  came  home  again  escorted  by  that  very  mui! 
I  bad  gone  to  church  myself,  and  returned,  as  qsubI,  teat 
minutes  al\er  her  1  but  cook  informed  me  —  with  nihera 
malicious  grin,  I  thought  — that  such  had  really  been  tbs 
case.  I  had  not  put  the  question  ;  I  had  merely  »*k(d 
whether  Annie  had  come  in,  feeling  pretty  sure,  howcTer, 
that  she  had,  and  was  gone  up-stairs  to  take  off  her  tbii^ 
which  was  the  case. 

"  Uh  yes,  ma'am,  sho  'ave  come  in.  I  only  wondet  Iw 
friend  didn't  come  in  with  her;  he  seemed  so  very  mndi 
attached." 

"  What  friend  7  "  asked  I,  with  assumed  indifference. 

"  Oh  pray,  ma'am,  don't  ask  me  ;  Haniubal,  1  know,ii 
such  a  pattern.  Otherwise,  I  thmiid  have  said  as  'ow  Ik 
was  a  foflower." 

"  And  what  sort  of  a  man  was  he,  cook  ?  " 

"  Oh,  quite  the  gentleman  to  look  at ;  fine  feathers  mih" 
fine  birds  to  them  as  can  see  no  further ; "  and  cook  kicked 
as  if  she  could  see  a  great  deal  further,  and  amongst  otbcr 
thini^j  the  house  robbed,  and  her  mistress's  tfamat  rot,  is 
no  dii<tant  perspective. 

But  I  did  not  fear  for  anything,  except  upon  Annie')  ac- 
count, and  resolved  at  once  to  give  her  a  good  "  lalkii^ 

"  Now,  my  good  girl,"  said  I,  having  summoned  her  into 
the  drawing-room,  "  this  matter  must  be  put  a  stop  to  it 
once.  I  will  not  have  that  man  come  to  this  house  agaia- 
Doo't  say  '  What  man  ? '  because  you  know  who  I  satw 
perfectly  well.     1  mean  the  umbrella-man," 

"Please,  ma'am,  he  had  no  umbrella  to-day." 

She  was  so  simple,  that  I  felt  quite  ashamed  of  bebg 
with  her. 
brella  or  not,"  said  I,  "  he  shall  not  come  here,    A 
without  a  name  —  and  with  much  too  good  an  addrea 
—  is  perfectly  scandalous." 

"  Please,  ma'am,  his  name  is  Trevelyan." 

"Then,  that  Is  much  to  good  for  you,"  answered  1. 
"  You  have  a  nice  manner  and  appearau(»  ofyoiiraw>i> 
and  they  have  evidently  deceived  bim ;  and  no  good  cai 
come  of  such  a  misunderstanding  to  either  of  yoo.  D» 
you  understand  me  V  "  ^ 

"  Mr.  Trevelyan  knows,  ma'am,  that  I  am  but  a  servant, 
observed  Annabel   gently,  and  with  a  little  blush. 

"  Then  the  more  shame  for  him,"  said  I,  sharply. 
"  Mind,  from  this  moment,  you  never  walk  with  him, « 
you  leave  my  service." 
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teira  were  falling  fsut  down  her  pretty  cheeks.  I  wm  very 
KtTj  far  her,  but  I  felt  lure  that  I  was  doing  my  duty  by 
her.  and  did  not  relent. 

The  nest  Sunday,  she  came  hame  alone.  She  had  bees 
tvej  depressed  throughout  the  week,  but  going  to  church 
teemed  lo  have  done  her  good,  ibr  she  looked  much  more 
cheerTul.  My  impression  was  that  she  had  seen  him,  and 
got  rid  of  him  ;  and  in  doing  so,  had  discovered  the  wis- 
dom of  iiuch  a  proceeding.  He  had  shown  bis  hand  — 
with  the  hXte  cards  in  it  —  and  she  knew  him  for  a  cheat 
and  a  deceiver,  and  was  glad  to  hare  escaped  tolerably 
heart  whole. 

She  was  not  so  much  to  be  pitied,  however,  ^fter  all, 
my  gentle  reader,  as  vou  will  hear ;  so  please  to  reserve 
TWir  compassion  for  tie  person  who  really  suffered.  Mr. 
TreTeljan   at   once   proceeded  to  tranajer  his  attentions 

The  very  next  morning,  Annie,  looking  rather  white, 
batqaiet  as  usual,  brought  up  a  card  into  the  drawing- 
room.  "  lliis  gentleman  wishes  to  see  you  for  a  few  min- 
nEe^  if  you  are  disengaged,  ma'am." 

"Mr.  A^hur  Treveh'an  t "  exclaimed  I,  reading  the 
printed  name  ;  "  why,  tnat's  never  your  Mr.  Trevelyan  ?  " 
VShe  waa  about  to  say  "  Yes,  ma'am,"  but  putting  on 
what  was  for.  her  a  bold  face,  answered,  "  Well,  I  hope  he 
will  be  mine,  ma'am." 
""  '         as  in  the  room,  and  Annie  had 

alone  with  this  Dou  Giovanni. 
a  very  good-looking,  gentlemanly 
,  but  an  impudent  air. 
aTl  upon  you,  madam,  with  relation 
'   '  t  present  your  par- 


it  moment,  he 
ihut  the  door,  leaving  m 
I  am  bound  to  say  he  ws 
penon,  and  with  anythir 

"  I  have  ventured  to  ( 
lo  Annabel  Brown,  who  is,  t  believe, 
loT-maid." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  I,  very  stifi*  and  formal. 

"  I  thought  it  would  i>e  only  courteous  to  let  you  know 
that  she  would  be  leaving  you,  probably  before  the  month 
is  up,  in  order  lo  become  my  wife.  If,  as  she  says,  you 
Ibrtud  us  to  meet,  I  shall  take  her  even  earlier,  as  I  find  it 
impossible  to  exist  without  her  society  —  at  all  events  on 
Sudays." 

"Take  her  eariier — make  her  your  wife  I"  reiterated 
I:  "this  is  quite  incomprehensible  to  me,  sir;  why,  you 
have  not  seen  her  half  a  dozen  timet ! " 

"Nevertheless,  madam,  it  is  my  intention  lo  marry  her, 
ud  that  at  once.  She  is  of  age,  she  tells  me,  and  there 
it  nothing  to  prevent  it." 

"  But  there  is  surely  a  great  diflerence  of  social  posiUon, 
Ur.  TreveWan.  You  have  the  air  and  manners  of  a  gen- 
lleman;  while  the"  — 

"  Forgive  me,  madam,  for  interrupting  you,  but  I  am 
■ore  you  are  yourself  too  much  a  gentleiootnan  to  say  any- 
tlune  derogatory  of  the  person  I  have  selected  for  my  bride." 

He  quite  took  my  breath  away,  he  was  at  once  so  proud 
ud  io  polite. 

.  "I  am  twenty-dx  years  of  age,  madam,"  he  went  on, 
"lod  1  know  my  own  mind,  and  have  an  independent  for- 
tune. There  is  no  sort  of  use  in  opposing  our  engagement, 
even  if  your  kind  heart  would  permit  you  to  do  so.  The 
chief  oti^ect  of  my  calling  upon  you  was  indeed  to  request 
a  personal  favor  of  you  in  connection  with  our  approach- 
ing nuptials.  Annabel  tells  me  that  she  has  neither  father 
nor  mothsr,  nor  indeed  any  friend  in  Loudon  except  your- 

"  That  certeinly  was  my  belief,"  said  I,  "  until  lately." 

Mr.  Trevelyan  only  smiled  at  this  significant  reply. 

"  Well,  madam,  this  being  so,  and  you  having  reason,  I 
believe,  to  be  satisfied  with  Annabel  as  to  her  moral  quali- 
lie^  I  come  b>  ask  of  yon  the  great  favor  of  your  giving 
her  awaj  at  the  altar." 

"I  gtve  Annie  away  I  and  to  you,  a  perfect  stranger! 
Heverl" 

"  My  dear  madam,  1  honor  your  scruples,"  returned  the 
joong  man  with  a  low  bow  (and  I  must  say,  for  grace  of 
manner  I  have  seldom  seen  his  equal)  ;  "  bnt  this  is  the 
addreu  of  my  lawyers,  and  this  ol^  a  parish  clergyman  in 


your  vicinity,  who  will  both  vouch  for  my  respectability 
and  ^ood  family.  Beyond  these  facts,  and  that  I  have 
sufficient  means,  independent  of  a  profession,  to  support  a 
wife,  I  don't  feel  called  upon  to  speak." 

Mr.  Trevelyan  seemed  such  a  very  nice  young  tnan,  and 
I  had  such  a  true  regard  for   Annatel,  that,  absurd  as  the 

f  reposition  of  my  giving  her  away  to  him  at  first  seemed, 
finally  came  in  to  it,  and,  about  three  weeks  ailerwards, 
they  were  married  by  special  license.  She  was  not  at  all 
pufied  up  by  her  gooa  fortune,  and  though  he  gave  her  a 
great  sum  for  her  tronsaeau,  she  expended  it  with  her  usual 
quiet  good  taste.  Annabel  Brown  was  adapted  for  any  posi- 
tion in  life  into  which  she  happened  to  be  thrown  that  did 
not  require  energy  or  powers  of  conversation,  in  which  she 
was  certunly  deficient ;  and  out  of  the  fiflv  maid-servants 
that  I  have  had  in  my  ietvice  from  first  to  last,  she  was  the 
only  one  of  whom  I  could  say  as  much. 

"  But  how,"  my  readers  may  ask,  "  did  Annabel  get  on 
after  she  became  Mrs.  Trevelyan  ?  " 

That  I  can't  tell  you,  but  1  can  tell  you  what  happened 
to  >7i«  in  consequence,  which  is  the  terrible  part  of  the 
whole  story. 

A  stately  carriage  drove  one  day  up  to  my  door,  and  my 
new  maid  (a  very  dilTerent  one  from  dear  Annie)  came 
runoing  up  the  stairs  in  a  stats  of  great  excitement.  "  Oh 
mum,  please,  mum,  there's  a  lord's  coach  at  the  door,  and 
her  ladyship  wishes  to  see  you." 

"  What's  her  name  7  "  demanded  I  quietly ;  for  I  did  not 
wish  this  grinning  idiot  to  suppose  that  I  was  never  called 
upon  by  members  of  the  aristocracy. 

"  Here's  her  card,  mum  :  the  Lady  Halisa  Somethink  or 
other." 

"  It  is  not  your  business  to  read  visitors'  cards,"  said  I 
stifBy.     "  Show  Lady  Alice  Trevelyan  up." 

'The  similarity  of  name  with  that  of  Annabel's  husband 
of  course'stmci  me  at  once ;  yet  I  was  totally  unable  to 
conjecture  her  business  with  poor  insignificant  me.  I  was 
not  long,  however,  left  in  doubt.  A  tall,  bony,  stiff-backed 
woman  of  about  sixty  years  of  age  presently  sailed  into 
the  room. 

"  Miss  Twitter,  I  belieye  7  "  taSA  she. 

"  The  same,"  replied  I,  politely,  "  Will  not  yonr  lady- 
ship take  a  seat  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,"  answered  she,  snappishly.  "  I  merely 
came  to  see  that  sort  of  person  by  whose  nefarious  assist- 
ance my  unfortunate  nephew  has  been  entrapped  into 
matrimony,  litis  is  the  house,  is  it,"  svd  she,  looking 
round  my  little  drawing-room  in  a  very  depreciatory  way, 
"  where  this  conspiracy  was  hatched  ?     In  this  vile  hole 


you  baited  your  trap,  did  you,  for  that  innocent  boy  7  " 

"  I  am  quite  at  a  Joes,  madam,  to  know  what  you  mean," 
Bud  I  (though  I  began  to  guess),  "  except  that  you  intend 
to  make  yourself  oflensive. ' 

"  You  are  right  there,  woman,"  she  rejoined,  acidlj',  "  if 
you  should  never  again  be  right  in  your  life.  It  is  the 
only  consolation  left  to  me,  afler  the  ruin  of  our  house,  to 
tell  you  to  your  face  what  I  think  of  you.  You  are  a 
treacherous,  designing  creature ;  you  entered  into  a  fraudu- 
lent conspiracy—  Yes,  I  know  it's  actionable,  if  there's 
a  witness ;  but  if  you  dare  to  come  near  the  bell,  I'll  knock 
you  down.  I  say,  you  conspired  to  seduce  the  affections  of 
my  nephew,  the  Honorable  Arthur  Trevelyan,  heir-pre- 
sumptive to  the  Earl  of  Hanilands.  I  don't  say  you  did  it 
yourself  J  I  wish  you  had,  because  then  the  probability  is 
that  the  disgrace  would  only  have  lasted  your  lifetime  ;  you 
employed  a  youthful  accomplice,  who  passed  as  your  maid- 
servant, it  seems,  and  whose  fatal  charms  overcame  pofflf 
Arthur's  scruples.  It  is  my  belief  that  you  both  ought  to 
be  hanged.  Don't  answer  me ;  don't  venture  to  apeak  to 
me,  lest  the  sound  of  your  hated  voice  should  provoke  me 
beyond  all  bounds  I  lou  were  a  witness  to  this  atrocious 
marriage.  1  have  read  vour  foolish  name  iu  the  regiatr- 
you  false,  perjured,  cralty,  abominable 

' '/'       " 


irl. 


born  and  bred,  I  don't  know  what  I  shouldn't 
ill  you  I* 

What  she  would  have  called  me  had  she  not  been  a  lady 
of  hereditary  title,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture ;  she  had 
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vocabulary  of  kbuM  even  »a  it  wu,  and  abe 

"  I  shall  come  ^aiu  and  let  yaxy  know  what  my  opinion 
of  you  really  i»  ] ''  were  her  laat  wordB,  which  were  per- 
haps ihe  moit  terrible  of  all.  She  had  nearly  frightened 
me  out  of  my  wits  ae  it  was ;  and  the  threat  of  that  scene 
being  repeated,  lay  heary  on  my  soul  for  many  a  day,  until 
my  lease  was  .  out,  and  I  took  another  house.  Thank 
Heaven,  I  never  saw  her  ladyship  again. 

Once,  however,  1  saw  Lady  Manilands  herself  (for  her 
husband's  uncle  died  after  a  few  years)  goine  to  court  in 
the  very  quietest  dresBin  which  any  lady  ever  aid  go  there; 
she  gave  me  a  bow  and  a  smile  out  of  the  carriage  window, 
and  that  was  alL  She  never  called  on  her  old  mistress. 
it  is  my  impreaaion  ibat  in  her  heart  she  was  not  worthy 
of  her  hasband.  How  they  got  on  tbgetber,  I  never  heard, 
but  what  1  have  narrated  is,  I  think,  a  lesson  to  mistresses 
a^nst  encouraging  Bervant-inaidB  to  wed  above  their  po- 
sition. I  have  heard  it  said  by  prudent  peraans,  "Never 
give  anything  away  ; "  but  above  all  I  would  impress  upon 
all  spinster  ladies,  "Never  give  a  parlor-maid  away  in 
marriage  to  the  heir-presumptive  of  an  earldom,  especially 
if  be  has  an  aunt  who  is  touchy  about  the  honor  of  the 
famiiy." 


IM    TWO    PABT8.      M,   DWARriKCH'B. 

TlMK  passed  on.  Susan  Lutestriag  had  been  for  two 
months  established  at  the  Hornet,  and  was  still  unenlight- 
ened as  to  the  mysterious  malady  of  her  master.  Passing 
aome  hours  daily  at  work  in  her  miatregs's  room,  bia  voice  had 
become  almost  as  familiar  to  her  as  bis  mother's,  with  whom, 
when  not  disposed  for  study  or  muaic,  he  laughed  and 
chattered  incessantly.  There  was  no  trace  of  suffering  in 
those  clear  accents.  He  played  and  sang  the  merriest  airs. 
He  moved  about  his  lai^e,  Insurious  room  with  perfect 
freedom,  as  one  in  health,  nay,  there  was  one  occasion  on 
which  Susan  was  prepared  to  make  oath,  if  required,  that 
she  heard  him  waltzing  with  a  chair,  and  finishing  up  with 
some  gymnastic  performance,  to  which  his  mother  at  length 
put  an  authoritative  end.  That  he  ate  and  drank  in  the 
satisfactory  manner  characterized  by  Mrs.  Martin  as  "  like 
a  good  un,"  none  who  saw  the  amount  of  viands  carried  in, 
and  not  brought  out  again,  by  Lufra,  the  deaf  and  dumb 
page,  would  presume  Co  doubt.  This  youth  was  Susan's 
great  aversion.  She  could  not  divest  herself  of  an  odd  sort 
of  resentment  that  the  little  wretch  should  be  in  full  pos- 
seesioE:  of  the  secret  she  was  longing  in  vain  to  know.  In 
vain,  as  it  seemed,  for  her  mistress's  health  had  improved 
of  late,  and  the  need  of  her  aisistance  appeared  furUier  off 
than  ever. 

At  length,  one  night  Susan's  eyes  rested  on  her  master. 
She  had  bad  occasion,  very  late,  to  revisit  the  sitting-room 
below,  and  while  pas^ng  through  the  corridor  to  regain 
her  room,  saw  him  come  forth  in  hia  rich,  thickly  quilted 
walking-drew,  and  noiseless  slippers.  Hardly  knowing 
what  to  do,  Susan  shrank  bock  into  a  recess  close  at  hand 
and  remained  uDooliced. 

Her  master  walked  with  a  measured,  manly  step,  bia 
head  slightly  bent,  and  covered  with  a  hood  which  con- 
cealed hia  features  from  a  side  view.  Each  hand  was 
thrust  into  the  ample  opposite  sleeve.  He  most  have  been 
little,  if  anything,  short  of  six  feet  in  height ;  and,  so  far 
as  the  thick  robe  permitted  it  to  be  surmised,  of  a  finely- 
moulded  person. 

'*  It !  "  ejaculated  Susan,  as  she  gained  her  room,  and 
noiselessly  closed  the  door. 

Fate  willed  that  she  should  have  a  still  better  chance, 
and  that  within  a  day  or  two. 

Being  alone  with  her  mistress,  one  morning,  the  latter 
waa  summoned  to  a  visitor.  Susan  waa  still  busied  about 
the  room,  when  her  master's  voice  pronounced  her  name. 

"  Sir,"  said  Susan,  startled. 

"  Come  in,  Susan,"  was  the  quiet  rejoinder. 
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So  the  moment  had  arrived.  Despite  her  natural  fiim- 
neis,  the  girl's  heart  gave  a  throb,  as  she  stepped  Uiwiida 
the  door,  juat  ^ar.     What  was  she  about  to  see  7 

It  was  not  easy,  at  first,  to  distinguish  anything,  the 
.  shutters  bein^  partially  closed,  and  the  spacious  chamber 
being  otherwise  darkened  with  heavy  curtains.  The  bed 
itsell,  an  imposing  structure,  that  might  have  accommD- 
daCed  Og,  spread  a  mighty  canopy  across  two  thirds  of  lbs 
breadth  ol  the  luaurious  apartment,  yet  lell  abundant  spux 
for  the  tables,  couches,  cabinets,  book  and  music  stsodt; 
besides  a  thousand  etceteras  bearing  silent  witness  to  the 
refined  taste  and  intellectual  culture  of  its  recluse  inhsbi- 

The  latter,  folded  in  his  brocaded  gown,  reclined  upos 
a  deep  couch  that  filled  up  a  recess  in  the  window. 

"  Come  in  I  come  in  1 "  he  repeated,  laughing  merrily,  u 
he  caueht  sleht  of  Susan's  appalled  look  in  a  liand-Dumr 
with  which  he  had  been  playing.    "  The  tiger's  quite  tsine 

—  he  never  bites.  Besides,  you  can  leave  the  door  well 
open,  Susan,  so  as  to  make  the  better  bolt  of  it,  ihoiild 
your  fears  get  the  better  of  you,  when  you  see"  — 

He  glanced  round  at  her,  but  with  so  quick  a  movement 
that  she  got  no  glimpse  of  his  face. 

"  You  stand  it  very  well.  You'll  do,"  continued  the 
young  man,  in  a  satisfied  tone.  "  A  little  nearer,  if  JM 
please,  Uiss  Lutestring.  I'ut  yourself  in  that  comfortsble 
chair  —  a  little  behind  me  —  so,  where  I  secure  the  unfair 
advantage  of  sesing  you,  myself  unseen,  and  oblige  me 
with  a  few  items  of  Grandchester  gossip,  from  (he  paper 
beside  you." 

Susan  obeyed,  fiut  the  selections  she  made  did  aot 
seem  greatly  to  interest  her  listener.  It  was  manifest, 
however,  that  he  waa  watchiog  her  intently,  all  the  time, 
in  his  mirror,  holding  it  in  audi  a  manner  as  to  keep  hii 
own  (ace  invisible  to  his  companion.  Presently,  eithej'  in 
absence  or  from  accident,  he  changed  the  position  of  the 
glass  for  a  moment,  and  Susan,  glancing  up  at  the  suns 
instant,  saw  the  reflection  of  his  brow  and  eyes.  She  hsd 
barely  time  to  observe  that  these  latter  were  large,  and 
glowing  with  a  singular  lostre,  when  her  master,  with  a 
movement  of  impatience,  bade  her  proceed. 

Susan  read :  — 

"  To  those  who  take  interest  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
more  eccentric  forms  of  nature,  we  are  in  a  position  to 
promise  an  unprecedented  treat.  The  uncertainty  attend- 
ant upon  the  best  concerted  schemes  forbids  us  to  do  more 
than  recall  to  the  recollection  of  our  readers  the  mysterioni 
announcement  that  has,  for  the  last  few  days,  invested  sQ 
the  dead,  and  a  few  of  the  living  walls  in  Grandchester  vidi 
an  unusual  interest.  '  It  u  coming '  —  that  is  all  But  it 
has  been  enough,  as  the  poet  writes,  '  to  haunt,  to  slutle, 
and  waylay.'  What  is  comingV  whence  'I  and  why '/  Is  it 
an  earthquake?  a  famine?  a  tidal  wave?  a  revolution? 
Let  us  be  composed.  No  need  to  put  our  houses  in  order, 
otherwise  than  may  be  consistent  with  giving  the  entire 
establiahment  a  holiday,  with  permission  to  visit  the  molt 
extraordinary  existing  phenomenon  of  the  present  age.  '  It , 
is  coming'  — steadily,  but  surely  coming.  Yet  one  short 
week,  and  we  shall  be  enabled  to  proclaim  — '  Hasten  to 
Dwarfinch's.     Il    u  come.'"' 

"  Ah  1  to  Dwarfinch's  1  "  repeated  Mountjoy.  "  I'm  glad 
tomelhing  is  coming  to  the  poor  devil  I     Why,  it's  months 

—  absolutely  months  —  since  there  was 
lamp  about  that  old  shop  !  They  say 
five  children,  and  nothing  to  keep  them  on,  except  the 
occaaional  letting  of  that  horrible  old  edifice,  which  wu 
once,  my  mother  declares,  a  mad-house,  and  still"  —  he 
added,  with  a  abort,  but  not  unfeeling  laugh  —  "retainl 
one  lunatic— the  man  who  took  itt  Ah  I  here's  my 
mother.  Thanks,  Miss  Lutestring,  I  need  detain  you  m 
longer." 

Susan  went  to  her  room. 

While  standing  at  the  window,  her  eyes  Ihou^tfolly 
resting  upon  the  drear  assembly-rooms,  she  became  con- 
scious of  an  unwonted  movement  in  front  of  that  building- 
Workmen  were  arriving  —  carpenters  and  plasterers,— 
ladders  were  reared  against  the  masuve  walls,  gas-fittiop 


!   there  was  the  glimmer  of  a 
They  say  he  has  a  wife  lod 
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ipTPDted  forth,  mighty  pMt«n  unrolled  themieUeB,  aad  an 
enormom  object,  Beemingly  a  trantpareacy,  but  at  yet 
ihroaJed  from  the  public  giz6,  itse  slowly  hoisted  to  the 
Tery  centre  of  the  itmcture,  jiut  above  the  principal  door. 
A  unall,  nerroaB-lookiDg  man,  in  rery  leedy  attire,  but 
hiring  the  air  of  belonging  to  a  better  clan,  fidgeUd  about 
among  the  workmen,  and  seemed  to  mAut  out  to  two 
pretty  and  Deatly-clad  children,  who  clung  to  him  on 
either  haod,  the  wonderful  metamorphoria  in  progreu. 
This  «u  Mr.  Dwarfincb,  the  proprietor. 

So  much  was  Susan  interested  in  what  was  before  her, 
that  she  wM  only  raused  by  the  pleasant  voice  of  the  old 
housekeeper  at  her  elbow. 

"  Well,  I'm  glad  to  see  this  I "  said  Mrs.  Martin.  "  Poor 
things,  they  wanted  a  fillip  of  some  son.  The  loat  thing 
WH  a  hoTTcry  and  lectnr,'  which  didn't  pay,  for  some  boya 
stcde  the  ion,  and  Mara  and  Saturn  being  at  the  pewter- 
m's,  the  heavens  was  thin.  I  wonder  wb«t'a  coming 
now?" 

Id  the  intervals  of  conjecture,  Mrs.  Martin  made  Susan 
acquainted  with  the  received  history  ol  "  Dwarfinch's." 

Mr.  D-,  a  gentleman  by  birth,  and  a  gradoate  of  Cam- 
bridge, had,  in  early  mannood,  been  induced  to  take  part 
in  some  private  theatricals.  Such  unfortunate  good  fortune 
sttended  his  first  performance,  that  the  poor  eenUeman  imag- 
ined himself  an  actor  on  the  spot.  Abanaonino;  all  other 
views,  he  embraced  the  professional  st^e,  failed  signally, 
nok  from  grade  to  grade,  was  unable  to  obtain  an  engaee- 
ment  even  for  the  humblest  line  of  parts,  wandered  aUn- 
leasly  about,  and  waa  ultimately  directed  by  hia  evil  star 
to  Grandchester,  the  old  assembly-rooms  of  which  were  at 
that  moment  sadly  in  want  of  a  lessee. 

"  A  bank-note,  sir  I  A  bank-note  1 "  asserted  the  agent. 
"Hints  of  money  to  be  made  there.  Bent,  a  flea-bite. 
Bepairs  might  be  reckoned  on  your  thumb-nail.  What  do 
jwnay?" 

Mr.  Dwarfinch,  with  some  misgiving,  glanced  mechani- 
cally at  his  thumli-naiL  He  did,liowever,  take  the  rooms, 
and,  for  the  first  year,  not  only  covered  his  expenses,  but 
contrived  to  make  a  decent  living.  Encouraged  by  this 
the  mii^ided  man  disappeared  lor  a  few  days,  and  re- 
tnnied  with  >  wife,  a  pretty  and  interesting  woman,  who, 
within  the  next  five  years,  with  ths  help  of  twins,  manued 
to  surround  her  embarrassed  lord  with  five  little  pieties 
cf  their  mutual  love. 

Alas  1  as  expenses  increased,  income  diminished.  Some 
new  public  rooms  were  opened  in  a  better  situation.  Their 
Insee  had  money  as  well  as  enterprise.  "  Dwarfinch's," 
dnpite  the  respect  in  which  the  manner  was  held,  and 
tha  sympathy  felt  by  many,  in  his  manly  straggles,  fell 
into  more  and  more  disfavor,  until,  as  Mountjoy  had  said,  it 
•u  with  extreme  difficulty  poor  Dwarfinch  could  provide 
Siting  food  and  raiment  for  the  wife  and  children  he 
idoliiBd. 

Now  and  again  the  desolate  pile  glimmered  with  a 
nomentacy  brightness.  A  meeting,  a  cheap  concert,  a 
■  lecture,  a  charity  dinner,  might  put  tan  or  fideen  pounds 
'  to  the  pocket  of  the  starving  fiunily,  but  this  was  nothing 
■    '  ■■■offaf    >'■■-•■  ^     -^ 


to  their  needs,  and  affairs  o: 


d  looked  gloomy  in  the 


Kind-hearted  Uia.  Martin,  who  had  scraped  acquaint- 
ance with  Mrs.  Dwarfinch,  with  the  object  of  administer- 
ing fillips,  in  the  shape  of  marmalade  and  raspberry -tarts, 
to  the  pretty  children,  heartily  rejoiced  to  see  the  spirited 
prepantions  now  in  progress,  for  what  was  evidently  in- 
teoded  to  be  B  desperate  fling  at  fortune. 

An  oSer  of  four  pounds,  light  and  waiting  included,  from 
■n  itinerant  conjuror,  bad  been  the  straw  that  broke  the 
camel's  back. 

**  ril  stand  tlua  no  longer  I "  exclaimed  the  outraged 
pnittrietOT,  starting  np  in  a  two,  and  flinging  the  conju- 
ror's letter  into  the  grate.  "  Ahce,  we  must  do  something 
— mnst  go  in  for,  nr  —  something.  A  man  or  a  mouse, 
ny  dear!  We  have  Just  twenty-five  pounds  left  in  the 
•orld.    In  it  shall  go.'*^ 

"In  what,  my  dear? "asked  tus  wife,  with  a  somewhat 
"na  and  hopelesa  »mil». 
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"  Anything  I  "  was  the  reckless  rejoinder.  "  Gat-show ; 
baby-show ;  Bon  ;  gladiators ;  Blondin  t  I'll  have  the  poct- 
ers  out  this  veir  day  t  " 

"  I^etter,  pa,  cried  Miss  Alice  Dwarfinch,  skipping  Into 
the  room,  and  handing  him  a  note,  which  appeared  to  have 
been  sealed  with  marmalade. 

Mr.  Dwarfinch  tore  it  open,  read,  and  sank  backinto  hii 
chur,  pale  with  emotion. 

"The  very  thing,  my  love;  it's  like  a — a  summons  I 
It's  like  a  providence  1  My  benefactor  1  Eestorer  of  my 
fortunes  1 "  he  continued,  walking  about  in  ecstasy,  and 
waving  the  letter  over  his  head.    "  Blessings  on    yonr 

'■  What  ii  his  name  ?  "  asked  his  wife,  fully  roused. 

"  His  name,"  replied  Mr,  Dwarfinch,  growing  more  com- 
posed, "  is  Tippeny.  He  is,  without  exception,  the  great- 
est marvel  of  the  age,  yet,  with  the  modesty  of  true  genius, 
this  great,  this  gifted  man,  will  present  himself  to  the  psb- 
lie,  at  these  rooms,  on  being  guaranteed  twenty  pounds." 

"  Twenty  pounds  I  "  Maculated  his  wife,  faintly. 

"Twenty!"  repeated  Mr.  Dwarfinch,  firmly  "My  love, 
I  know  what  I  am  about.  Ask  no  queations.  'Jo  woi4c  — 
to  work  I  •• 

Mrs.  Dwarfinch,  whose  fitith  in  her  spotise's  judgment 
held  out  agmnst  all  hia  ill-luck,  waa  quite  content  to  ask 
no  queations.  He  himself  went  "to  work"  with  all  the 
zeal  and  intrepidity  of  a  man  who  feels  that  fortune  is  at 
last  really  coming  to  hia  call,  and  must  be  welcomed  with 
all  the  hoDOTB  due  to  a  long-absent  guest.  He  papered 
Grandchester  from  end  to  end.  He  engaged  whole  col- 
umns of  the  local  journals.  He  sent  forth  processions,  with 
boards  and  handbills.     All  announcements  were  confined 

the  three  warning  words,  "  It  is  coming,"  and  it  v 

ly  wl-   -  "-•-   --'--■--  >--J   •--—    -.!--. -.-J   - 
utmost, 


only  when  public  curiosity  had   been   stimulated  to  the 
utmost,  that  "  Dwarfinch's    wa 
of"  It's  "  appearance. 


length  superadded,  aa 

It  waa  on  the  day  succeeding  Susan's  first  interview  with 
her  master,  that  the  huge  transparency  in  froat  of  Dwar- 
finch's waa  solemnly  nnveiled,  and  revealed  the  tremendoDa 

There  appeared  the  semblance  of  an  enormoDs  attUton, 
at  least  twelve  feet  high. 

Dressed  it  certainly  was,  but  the  close-fitting  "  shape  " 
—  of  yellowish  white,  judicioualy  chosen,  as  being  the 
nearest  approach  to  bone — revealed  the  minutest  articu- 
lation in  every  joint  and  limb.  The  scanty  doublet  waa  of 
a  darker  hue,  but  —  as  if  the  tailor  had  slirunk  from  the 
task  of  adapting  any  outer  garment  to  the  fearful  angle  of 
those  projecting  hipa^holes  had  been  provided,  through 
which  these  joints  seemed  to  force  their  way.  "The  coun- 
tenance of  this  spectral  monster  was  lit  up  with  a  ghaatly 
grin,  intended,  as  aflerwards  appeared,  to  svmbolixe  the 
gay  and  genial  temperament  belonging  to  tne  individual 
who  had  thus  been  permitted,  ihrou^  some  caprice  of 
nature,  to  shake  oS  the  burden  of  the  flesh,  without  parting 
with  his  bones.  New  posters,  unfolding  themselves  in 
every  direction,  proclaimed  that  Mr.  Edward  Tippeny  — 
the  celebrated  Living  Skeleton,  the  Wonder  of  the  Age  — 
was  about  to  present  himself  at  Dwarfinch's;  and  a  bill, 
larger  than  any  yet  issued,  confidently  announced,  "  It  is 
HKRB  t " 

It  really  seemed  that  fortune  derigned  to  compensate 
poor  Dwarfinch  for  the  many  scurvy  tncks  she  had  played 
him.  Grandchester  happened  to  be  greatly  in  want  of  a 
public  sensation  of  some  sort.  The  muitia,  at  this  moment 
embodied,  helped  to  flood  the  streets  at  evening  with  groups 
of  idlers.  A  laige  party  of  seamen,  just  paid  offf^m  a 
ship  of  war,  had  come  up  the  country  on  a  spree.  Any 
exhibition,  of  decent  attraction,  would  probably  have  done 

Sood  business  for  a  night  or  two.  How  much  more,  then, 
le  mighty  Skeleton,  the  Wonder  of  the  Age  ?  At  all 
eventa  the  thing  took,  to  a  degree  unparalleled  in  Uie 
annals  of  the  ancient  citv.  Two  days  before  that  fixed  for 
"  It's "  appearance  (the  bills  persisted  in  ao  describing  Mt. 
Tippeny)  every  seat  in  the  vast  aasembly-room  was  en- 
gaged, and  this  at  prices  double  those  demanded  for  any 
previous  entertainment  OQ  record- 
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Long  before  the  hour  of  opening,  so  denM  iraa  the  oml- 
tiCade  aTound  the  doon,  that  the  police  on  duty  with 
difficult}'  made  way  for  the  carriage!  to  set  down.  As  for 
pit  and  gallery,  Buch  wtw  the  rush  that  not  one  half  of 
those  who  aonght  admiauon  were  lucky  enough  to  pass  the 
threshold.  s 

Before  recouDtiog  what  followed  on  that  eventful  day, 
we  must  return  for  a  momeDt  to  the  Hornet. 

A>  if — the  ice  once  broken  —  young  Mountjoy  found 
AOlace  Id  the  preseoce  of  his  oew  compauion,  Susan  found 
herself  summoned  to  hie  room  every  day.  This  was  indeed 
the  more  necessary,  as  his  mother  had  been  indisposed  for 
a  day  or  tvro,  and,  on  the  evening  on  which  we  revisit  the 
Hornet,  had  not  quitted  her  bed  at  all. 

Susan  had  read  herself  almost  hoarse,  her  master  being 
apparently  disiDcliaed  to  do  anything  but  listen  to  her 
musical  tones,  and  gaze  intently  into  the  mirror  which 
seldom  leR  his  hand.  He  had  grown  mare  careless  in 
handling  iL  Again  and  again  Susan  caaght  sight  of  those 
lar^,  earnebt,  glittering  eyes,  and,  moreover,  knew— or 
ra£er  felt  — ^  that  they  were  perpetually  fixed  on  hers.  To 
read  their  expression  was  impossible,  and  the  rest  of  his 
features  remained  too  cautiously  veiled  to  otter  any  inter- 

The  proceedings  at  DwarGnuh's  had  seemed  to  interest 
him  in  a  remarkable  degree.  After  the  uncovering  of  the 
transparency,  he  had  remained  at  tbe  window  as  if  fas- 
cinated by  the  grisly,  grinning  monster,  and  had  even 
directed  that  some  liranches  of  oae  of  the  trees  in  the 
carriage  sweep  that  intercepted  his  view  should  be  lopped 
away.  Whatever  might  be  his  own  affliction,  it  bad  man- 
ifestly sonened  bis  heart  towards  the  misfortunes  of  an- 
other, but  he  could  hardly  forgive  poor  Mr.  Tippeny  for 
making  himself  a  public  show. 

"  The  miserable  besgar,"  he  growled.  "  And  as  if  it  was 
not  enough  to  be  poked,  and  prodded,  and  snapped,  and 
rattled,  at  sixpence  a  head,  he  must  —  hand  me  the  fellow's 
bill,  my  dear  — yes,  perform  a  fantasia  on  the  violin,  sing 
a  barcarole  to  the  cithern,  dance  a  saraband,  and  —  hallo  1 
there  seems  to  be  a  row  I  "  And,  throwing  the  hood  over 
his  Ifice,  the  young  man  leaned  eagerly  from  the  window. 

Allhouffh,  by  5iis  time,  the  assembly-room  must  have 
been  packed  from  £oor  to  ceiling,  the  crowd  without 
seemed  i^uite  nndiminiehed,  and,  if  anything,  more  excited 
than  betore.  Something  was  evidently  amiss.  People 
stood  in  tbe  doorway  gesticulating  violently,  in  futile  en- 
deavors to  make  themselves  heard.  The  roar  of  an  angry 
or  impatient  audience  within  could  at  times  be  distin- 
guished above  the  noise  without  Poor  Mr.  Dwarlinch, 
with  a  scared  and  anxious  face,  could  be  seen  at  intervals 
flitting  or  struggling  among  the  crowd,  as  seeking  to  pre- 
serve peace  aniT  order.     But  the  tumult  only  increased. 

"1  must  know  what  this  means,"  exclaimed  Mountjoy, 
drawing  in.     "  Send,  Sneao  —  send  and  inquire." 

Seeing  the  gardener  in  the  road  below,  Susan  questioned 
him  from  the  window,  and  was  able  to  bear  back  word  to 
her  master  that  the  riot,  for  such  it  was  become,  was 
caused  by  the  non-appearance  of  tbe  skeleton,  who  should 
have  made  his  long-promised  bow  to  the  expectant  multi- 
tude at  least  half  an  hoar  before. 

Whether  the  public  had  lost  faith  in  Dwarfinch's,  or 
whether  disappointed  applicants  had  set  the  rumor  adoat, 
could  not  be  known,  but  a  belief  was  certainly  rife  that  the 
whole  atl'air  was  a  swindle,  the  unexampled  prices  de- 
manded for  tickets  tending  greatly  to  the  strengthening  of 
this  suspicion.  The  crowd  within  hooted,  roared,  de- 
manded their  money  back,  and  even  threatened  damage  to 
the  rooms.  The  crowd  without  laughed  and  jeered,  and 
howled  for  the  manager,  but  when  they  had  him  would  not 
let  him  speak. 

Suddenly  a  carriage  was  seen  slowly  working  its  way 
through  tbe  throng.  Shouts  were  beard.  "  It's  coming." 
"Here  'tis,  at  laet."  "Tippeny.  Tippeny."  "Hooray 
for  the  ekelinton,"  bellowed  the  crowd. 

Dwarfinch  breathed  again,  as  the  coach  drew  up,  and 
harried  forward  to  welcome  the  Wonder  of  the  Age. 

"  Thank  goodness  you  are  come  1  But  why  so  late  7  The 
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people  are  half  mad,"  he  gasped.  "  Quick,  quick,  my  dear 
tullow.    Take  my  arm." 

The  skeleton  did  not  immediately  respond.  WithoU 
moving  from  his  seat,  he  bent  forward  a  great,  bewildend- 
looking  face,  in  form  and  substance  not  unlike  an  ordinuy 
man's,  then  beckoned  Mr.  DwarGnch  to  come  closer. 

The  latter  obeyed,  when  the  Wonder  of  the  Age,  pladiig 
two  groups  of  bones,  intended  for  bands,  on  hi*  triend^ 
shrinking  shoulders,  uttered  these  words  :  — 

"I  shay  — ole  fell  —  lesh^lesb  make ^ night  of  it* 
And  fell  forward  upon  the  manager's  breast,  an  inert  mtn 

There  was  no  mistake  about  it.  Strange  and  weird  u 
was  the  effect  produced  by  the  unexpected  phenomeoan, 
the  skeleton  was,  beyond  all  question,  faelpleisly  drunk. 

Overcome  as  he  was  by  this  crowning  misfortune,  ud 
staggering  under  the  superincumbent  skeleton,  Dwu- 
findi  was  roused  to  action  by  an  alaim  that  the  audienw 
within  had  begun  to  pelt  the  lights,  as  prelude  to  a  gecotl 

"  My  wife.  My  children,"  gasped  the  poor  man.  "Get 
off,  you  drunken  beggar.  That  a  thing  like  yon  dwild 
presume  to  "  — 

"We  won't,"  murmured  the  skeleton,  "we — won't— 
gohometillmor  —  for  he's  a  shoUy  good  "  — 

"  Take  that —  and  be  handed  to  you,"  roared  tbe  iofnri- 
ated  manager,  and  dealing  a  blow  that  made  Mr.  Tippea/i 
strongly- accented  ribs  rattle  like  castanets,  he  sent  kim 
fairly  back  into  the  carriage.  \'  My  wife.  My  ctuIdreD," 
he  repeated,  wildiv,  as  a  furious  roar  echoed  from  nidiiii. 

"  Here  we  are,  dear,"  said  his  wife's  voice,  close  beuds 
him.  Sbe  had  wrapped  herself  in  her  cloak,  and,  canyiag 
the  baby,  and  gathering  the  rest  around,  had  tried  to  es- 
cape from  the  scene  of  disturbance.  Unluckily,  sbe  hid 
been  recognized,  and  pointed  out  to  the  mol^  eager  for 
some  new  mcident. 

"  It's  his  family,  collaring  the  cash,"  bellowed  aooN 
ruffian,  in  the  press.  "  She's  bolting,  with  the  till  under 
her  cloak.     Return  the  money.     Ah-h-h-h  1  " 

"  It's  Che  baby,"  roared  poor  Dwarfinch. 

But  there  is  no  saying  what  might  have  followed,  hid 
not  some  half-doxen  stout  fellows,  grooms  and  gardenn^ 
acting  well  together,  forced  their  way  through  the  crowd, 
and  reached  Uie  carriage.  To  learn  the  omin  of  thli 
timely  succor,  we  must  pay  a  hasty  visit  to  the  Uoroet. 

Young  Mountjoy,  who,  as  we  have  mentioned,  watdud 
with  unflagging  interest  what  was  pasting  below,  bid, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Susan,  established  a  kind  of 
series  of  lookouts,  composed  of  all  the  out-door  mile  at- 
tendants of  the  establish  men  t.  By  means  of  these,  hs  had 
received  full  information  r^arding  the  progress  of  eveDti, 
the  non-appearance  of  the  skeleton,  tbe  impatience  and  ■<»■ 
picion  of  the  audience,  the  tardy  arrival  at  length  of  the 
Wonder  of  the  Age,  and  its  unpromising  condition, even 
the  attempt  and  failure  of  poor  frightened  Mrs.  UirirfiD<!h 
to  effect  her  escape  from  the  tnmuTtuoue  scene. 

The  young  man's  own  observation  convinced  bito  (h*t 
the  bearing  of  the  mob,  incensed  by  certain  peraooal  re- 
marks, not  of  the  choicest  kind,  directed  at  theoibylhs 
tipsy  skeleton,  was  becoming  more  and  more  truculenl, 
and  a  glimpse  of  tbe  poor  woman  cowering  betide  her  hus- 
band, yet  evidently  more  alarmed  on  his  account  Ihao  btf 
own,  brought  him  to  a  sadden  resolution.  He  directed 
that  his  lookouts  should  assemble,  make  a  simultaneoui 
charge  into  the  throng,  and  bring  tbe  whole  thing,  caiTiage. 
skeleton,  DwarGnches,  and  all,  safely  within  the  Horsel'' 
gates. 

The  attempt  succeeded.  In  spite  of  yells,  hisses,  *in 
some  resistance,  the  carriage  not  only  made  good  iti  own 
retreat,  but  cleared  a  path  for  the  fugitive  fimily.  11* 
gates  were  closed  and  barred,  and  all  was  well. 

"  Thank  Heaven  1  "  said  Mountjoy,  as  he  sank  down  cm 
bis  couch,  wearied  with  tbe  excitement,  "the  poorwoiniB 
is  safe  I  Go  down,  Susan,  and  tell  Mrs.  Martin  to  1m* 
after  the  family,  and  fillip  them  all  round  I  Pilch  the  skel- 
eton into  the  stable,  with  some  sacks  and  straw." 

Susan,  who  had  found  the  Dwarflnohei  in  the  ball,  *1- 
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Rtdjr  in  the  act  of  being  filliped,  returned  klmost  immedi- 
tiAj. 

"  Mrs.  DwfiDcb,  iir,  tenders  her  moit  grateful  —  sir !  " 

Sha  bad  stopped  suddeDlf,  for  her  master,  in  deep  agi- 
tition,  was  leaumg  aeainst  the  wall,  ooe  hftnd  still  holding 
the  bood  to  his  face,  we  other  pressed  to  his  side. 

"  Tba  woman,  the  womao,"  he  gasped.  «  The  voice !  It 
i«*cb«d  me,  at  the  door.    Girl,  did  joa  aee  —  ber  eyes  ?  " 

"  f  ei,  sir,  blue,"  aaswered  Susan,  hurried!}'. 

"  I  knew  it  I  "  Uountjoj  exclaimed.  "  Something 
nned  oie  that  —  that  I  was  protecting — htr  !  But 
Ibere's more  to  do — much  more.  Listenl  They'll  tear 
(be  place  down,  before  1  —  Now,  Susaa,  be  prompt  And 
obsdient  Much  depends  on  jou.  Send  Dwarfincn  up  to 
mj  door." 

The  manager  appeared  in  an  instant. 

"Dworfincn,"  Mid  ;oung  Mouatiojr,  speaking  through 
tbe  balf^open  door,  "  j'ou  are  pledged  to  produce  this  skel- 
stoo  to-Digbt,  and  iustautly." 

"  Alas,  sir,"  began  the  poor  manager. 

""       '    "  '  our  word." 

"I  will  sober  him  within  five  minutes.  Whatever  his 
ondidon,  let  him  be  brought  up  to  xaj  dresting-room,  then 
neiy  one  retire  but  Lufra,  my  page." 

"  Anjthing  more,  sir  ?  "  asked  Dwarfinch,  his  hopes  re- 
livioi,  he  scarce  knew  why. 

"lea.  Imoa  an  iiuQOUDcement  tliat  the  performance 
■ill  commence  within  ton  minutes.  Thai  Mr.  Tippeoj'  will 
ibn  go  thmngli  the  whole  programme  a«gignea  £or  him, 
vith  additions  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  make  up  for  this  tm- 
SToidibie  delay.  Away  with  you.  And  keep  a  paiaage 
dsir  for  tlie  skeleton  to  cross." 

Dwarfiuch  vanished  on  his  errand.  Next  moment,  the 
ikeleton  wtu  being  borne  up-stairs,  cursing  and  unging  by 
tons.  What  passed  in  tne  dreasing-Toom,  nobiKly  but 
Lofri  knew.  The  skeleton,  however,  ceased  to  swear  or 
nni.  Sounds  of  quick  but  ordered  morement  were  heard, 
lud,  10  the  amazement  of  all,  within  the  time  allotted,  the 
lioar,  fljing  open,  disclosed  the  Living  Skeleton,  sober, 
ilressed,  violin  in  hand,  and  muffled  for  the  passage,  from 
bead  to  foot,  in  Mountioy's  brocaded  dreseing-robel 

The  temper  of  a  British  mob  is  acknowledged  to  be 
&kl«.  Perhaps  the  assurance  that  glowed  aloft,  telling  of 
ibe  ^leton's  imminent  appearance,  nattered  them ,  as  with 
inctory  won.  At  all  erentt,  when  Mr.  Tippeny  was  act- 
Bsllj  teen  being  escorted  across  the  road,  perfectly  him- 
kII,  and  with  a  stride  that  lacked  neither  manhood  nor 
dtEnity,  he  was  greeted  with  deafening  cheers,  to  be  re- 
wboBd,  with  even  greater  heartiness,  when,  at  length,  he 


«b(Mt  this  Wonder  of  the  Aze  to  distinguish  htm  from  a 
>iU  and  well-formed  man.  Ete  possessed  fiezible,  animated 
fcUoiea,  and  a,  forehead  indicative  of  capacity.  His  thin 
Bnbs  were  strmigbt  »nd  beautifully  formed,  and  every 
■OTsment  was  marked  with  ease  and  power. 

AfW  a  brM  and  graceful  apologetic  address,  he  entered 
into  conversation  wiui  those  nearest  the  stage,  and  charmed 
srcrj  one  with  hia  gentle  and  pleasing  manners.  His  pei^ 
faniance  on  the  riolin  was  worthy  or  any  liHng  proftssor. 
His  Tood  effort  was  thrice  encored.  His  saraband  was 
grace  and  livacity,  so  to  express  it,  ossified.  In  a  word, 
be  achieved  a  triumph  unparalleled  in  Grandchester.  As 
ifiMJt  content  with  this,  he  made  an  appeal  to  the  audience, 
on  behalf  of  the  hitherto  unlucky  manager,  which  so 
tMched  the  hearts  of  the  welt-to-do,  that  a  testimonial  of 
Marir  one  hundred  pounds  was  subscribed  for  on  the  spot 
la  aadiiion  to  this,  Hr.  Dwarfinch,  afler  paying  all  ex- 
pOna,  reaticed  two  hundred  and  twenty  pounds. 

Bnl  the  accomplished  skeleton  was  never  more  seen  in 
prandi^iester.  He  departed  at  an  early  hour  next  mom' 
ing.  It  is  odd  that  the  eroom  who,  under  Lufira's  direction, 
wove  Hr.  Tippeny  to  Uia  next  ttotioa,  reported  that  he 
^  not  seem  even  then  to  have  recovered  from  the  over- 
Bi^'s  ezcessei^  and  apparently  had  no  recollection  of 
kaving  kept  the  Grandchesler  pnblic  in  a  state  of  speech- 


Young  Monntjoy  was  very  quiet,  and  rather  melancholy 
for  some  weeks  succeeding  that  busy  evening.  Susan  was 
constantly  with  him,  reading,  or  writing  to  his  dictation. 
All  this  time  she  never  saw  his  face,  only  the  high,  square 
brows,  and  lustrous  brown  eyes  ;  but  even  in  these  she  was 
conscious  of  a  change,  difScult  to  define,  but  still  a  change. 

One  day  he  suddenly  took  a  fancy  to  weigh  himself,  an 
operation  he  had  not,  as  he  remarked,  performed  for  some 
months.  The  machine  stood  ready  in  his  room.  The  color 
rose  to  his  brow  as  he  stepped  down. 

"  I  could  not  have  thought  it  I  "  he  muttered.  "  I  have 
gained  thirteen  pounds." 

From  that  day  he  weighed  himself  once  a  week,  the  r»- 
salt  always  seeming  to  aSbrd  him  great  satisfaction.  Bo- 
san  knew  that  he  must  be  increasing  rapidly  in  size,  and 
began  to  be  seriously  alarmed  on  the  score  of  his  health, 
especially  an,  the  fatter  he  grew,  the  more  he  ate,  and  the 
more  notu*ishing  and  succulent  were  the  meats  he  chose. 

Urs.  Mountjoy's  health  had  much  declined  of  late,  and 
she  rarely  quitted  her  bedroom.  Thus  Susan  felt  her  re- 
sponubility  increased,  and  she  heartily  longed  for  an  oppo^ 
tunity  to  warn  her  imprudent  youne  master  of  the  morbid 
condition  of  obesity  into  which  his  &ve  of  eating  was  rap- 


idly hurrying  him. 

There  came  a  dai  ,  , .  ,         - 

ing,  cheerfully  procliumed  that  he  had  gained  no  less  tun 


a  day  on  which  Mountjoy,  aft«r  duly  wugb- 
nrocliumed  that  he  had  gained  no  less  t) 
three  stone,  ana  was  increasing  day  by  day. 


could  bear  it  no  longer.  She  I: 
on  the  astonished  young  man  pressing  for  £Eie  reason,  con- 
fessed that  she  could  not  see  him  kul  himself  under  her 
very  eyes,  without  entering   what   respectful  protest  she 

Her  master  burst  into  uncontrollable  laughter,  and,  on 
recovering  his  breath,  asked  her  if  she  would  like  \a  see 
him  a  second  Uppeny. 

Susan  disclaimed  this,  but  submitted  that,  between  a 
Tippeny  and  a  Lambert,  there  was  a  neutral  ground  more 
desirable  than  either. 

"That  is  precisely  the  spot  at  which  I  aim!"  said 
Moun^oy,  as  he  qnietly  rose  up,  and  stood  before  her; 
■*  and  neariug  it  so  fast,  why  should  I  dissemble  any 
longer  7  See  what  I  am  "  (he  threw  back  his  heavy  gown, 
and  showed  a  tall,  manly  figure,  emaciated,  indeed,  but  suf- 
ficiently covered  with  healUiy,  growing  flesh),  "and  then 
imagine  what  I  was,  when — ^  ^ou  guess  it  I  —  wheal 
assumed  the  dressand  part  of  the  tipsy  skeleton,  and  saved 
the  credit  and  fortune  of  poor  Dwarfinch,  and  his  wife, 
once  the  object  of  my  lovel  Susan,  I  said  ''once.'  For 
now  I  have  another  and  fitter  love,  and  for  her  I  hava 
been  striving  to  render  less  revolting  .this  meagre,  nay, 
once  almost  spectral  form.  Susan,  yaax  presence  has 
helped  me  to  life,  and  strength,  and  peace.  Confirm  these 
blessings  to  me.     Be  my  wife  7  " 

The  young  Grahame  Mountjoys  are  among  onr  most 
cherished  acquaintance,  Susan's  violet  eyes  lorming  an 
agreeable  contrast  to  my  wife's,  which  are  brown. 


am  CHARLES  GBANDISON.t 

We  once  heard  a  lady  —  in  her  day  a  distin^ished  let- 
ter^writer — tell  how,  some  fifty  years  ago,  paying  a  visit 
in  her  school-girl  days,  she  came  upon  a  copy  of  "  Sir 
Charles  Grandlson,"  at  that  time  considered  as  much  a 
book  of  the  past  as  it  is  now.  She  began  to  read,  and, 
becoming  absorbed  in  the  trials  of  the  heroine,  sat  in  her 
chamber  entranced  and  unconscious  of  the  flyine  hours  — 
of  the  clo(^  striking  twelve  o'clock,  one  o'clock,  two 
o'clock  —  till  down  upon  the  page  containing  the  elabo* 
rately-led-up-to  crims  alighted  a  sprawling  and  prodigious 
spider,  seeming  to  cover  the  whole  area.  The  shock  and 
jar  upon  her  excited  nerves  was  too  much ;  that  night  she 
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read  do  more,  but  retreated  shuddering  and  ahivering  to 
bed,  leaving  the  dinouement  for  the  morrow.  In  luch  read- 
IDK  the  spirit  of  &n  author  is  caught  unconsciously  ;  it  de- 
Teloped  in  this  case  a  narrative  stjle  of  letter- writing,  bo 
easj  ftnd  graphic,  bo  welcome  to  the  familj  circle,  that 
thote  who  recall  it  feel  that  tociety  pays  a  real  price  for 
tlie  substantial  conveniences  of  oar  preeeot  lystem  of 
postage  which  has  knocked  soch  letter-writing  on  the 
head.  Not  that  under  any  circumstances  a  revival  of 
Richardson  could  influence  style  now.  We  have  drifted 
too  far  froDi  his  mode  both  of  viewing  and  telling  thinf^s. 
Hia  works  are  interesting  as  a  study  to  the  critic,  and  can 
still  awaken  enthusiasm  in  intelligent  readers  living  in 
abundant  leisure  and  scarcity  of  books,  like  those  residents 
at  the  Hilts  one  hot  season  to  whom  Macaulay  introduced 
"Clarissa;"  but  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  the  oovel-reader 
proper  to  throw  himself  nowadays  into  "  Sir  Charles 
Gnindison "  at  he  once  did.  And  if  we  say  this  of  the 
complete  work,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  abridgment  V  An 
abridement  of  a  novel  I 

If  Dialogues  of  the  Dead  were  in  fashion,  Richardson 
and  Mile,  ae  Scnd^ry  might  be  set  to  discuss  the  compara- 
tive degrees  of  regret  or  torture  which  the  shade  of  an 
author  leels  under  posterity's  ulter  neglect  or  slashing 
abridgment.  They  would  be  in  a  condition  to  decide 
whether  it  is  least  endurable  to  die  with  the  century  in 
which  your  works  have  played  their  part,  or  to  see  them 
reproduced  in  (he  form  of  an  abstract;  your  choicest  and 
most  characteristic  passages  struck  out  as  immaterial  to 
the  story,  the  bare  coinings  and  goings  of  the  penona^es 
connected  by  a  preposition  or  a  conjunction,  or  a  bnef 
sentence  of  modern  structure  and  wording.  It  is  bad 
enough  to  be  forgotten,  but  we  own  that  our  heart  bleeds 
fbr  Richardson  under  some  of  the  omissions  we  find  is  ihe 
present  volume.  We  have  no  objection  to  passages  and 
scenes  being  selected  from  unmanageably  prolix  works  of 
a  past  date  ;  but  let  those  scenes  stand  as  the  author  wrote 
them.  A  work  of  imagination  cut  and  docked  at  every 
turn,  —  we.  speak  of  certain  early  scenes  which  we  have 
compared,  —  every  page  and  every  sentence  subject  U> 
excision,  at  the  will  of  the  operator,  cannot  come  to  good. 
The  spirit  of  abridgment  gets  the  better  of  every  other 
consideration.  It  is  not  in  nature  to  choose  with  discretion. 
Assume  that  the  story  must  be  told,  what  is  lell  for  eiimi- 
oation  but  the  details,  and  what  is  a  novel  that  is  worth 
reading  at  all  without  its  details? 

With  all  respect  for  Mrs.  Honict,  there  are  occasions 
when  we  cannot  believe  that  she  is  an  admirer  of  Richard- 
son, or  that  her  girlhood  was  ever  under  his  spell.  Some- 
times it  seems  as  if  she  had  made  her  first  acquaintance 
with  him  pen  in  band,  prompt  to  strike  out  every  superflu- 
ous sentence  ;  in  police  man -fash  ion  nudging  each  cnarac- 
ter  in  turn  to  move  on.  It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  read 
Richardson  in  a  hurry,  to  get  an  idea  of  him  at  the  speed 
at  which  people  now  rush  through  novels.  The  readers 
and  master  writers  of  an  age  understand  one  another. 
He  knew  that  people  would  not  grudge  him  their  time,  as 
he  did  not  grudge  them  his  almost  painful  elaboration.  A 
broad,  carefully  laid  foundation  being  one  of  his  methods, 
one  felt  more  like  living  with  his  characters  (as  we  j  udge 
bv  contemporary  commenlB)  than  reading  of  them.  Peo- 
ple got  acquainted  with  them  by  degrees.  This  relation 
cannot  be  revived.  It  is  no  such  great  matter ;  it  is  by  no 
means  essential  that  the  present  generation  should  read 
"  Sir  Charles  Grandison."  Only  let  them  not  think  they 
are  reading  him  to  advantage  in  reading  an  abridgment, 
where  the  terrors  and  passion  of  the  heroine  in  her  ex- 
tremity, and  the  vivacity  of  Charlotte  Grandison,  are  stinted 
watch  ia  hand,  and  measured  out  by  the  space  they  take 
np  in  the  page. 

All  who  know  anything  of  the  story  will  recall  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  hero  and  heroine  meet,  and  how 
he  rescues  her  from  a  compulsory  marriage.  The  whole 
narrative  of  the  abduction  is  given  with  uncommon  life  and 
truth.  The  scenes  are  in  the  author's  most  animated  man- 
ner, nor  is  there  anything  to  oSend  a  scrupulous  taste.  He 
has  the  distinctest  idea  of  every  actor.     All  move  and  en- 


ergize before  him  —  snuffling  parson,  insolent  lover,  deter- 
mined heroine.  Considering  the  circum stances,  and  that 
they  were  quite  within  the  bounds  of  probability  when  he 
wrote,  Richardson  ought  to  be  allowed  his  own  pace;  yet 
even  here  the  niceties  of  truth  are  sacrificed  to  despatch. 
It  is  not  a  ques^on  of  shortening  a  prosy  diiicusKion  of  anT 
of  the  points  of  prudence  or  morality  with  which  the  wo» 
abounds;  it  is  the  essence  of  the  story,  the  quality  that 
makes  it  memorable  as  a  fiction,  which  is  thus  handletL  It 
is  not  doing  justice  to  a  scene  to  give  only  its  climax.  Bat, 
as  an  instance  of  the  method  of  abridgment,  we  quote  one 
original  passage  which  is  abbreviated  in  the  copy  before  ns 
into  five  lines.  Perhaps  the  part  which  precedes  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  hero  is  regarded  as  merely  introductOiT 
and  to  be  made  short  work  of,  but  it  Is  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective points  of  the  stoi?.  In  escaping  from  Sir  Hargrwre 
the  heroine  gets  caught  in  the  doorway :  — 

The  wretch  in  shutting  the  women  out  squeesed  me  dreadfbUv 
as  I  was  hair  in,  half  out,  and  my  nose  guabrd  out  with  blooa. 
I  screamed;  he  seemed  frighted;  hot  instantly  recoTering  my- 
self, "  So,  BO,  you  have  dona  yonr  worst  I  you  have  killed  me,  I 
hope."  I  was  out  of  brealb,  my  stomach  wu  very  much  pressed, 
and  one  of  my  arms  was  bruised.  1  have  tlie  mark  slill ;  for  he 
clap!  to  the  door  with  violence,  not  knowing,  to  do  bim  joa- 
tice,  that  I  was  so  forward  in  (he  doorway. 

I  was  in  dreadful  pain.  I  talked  half  wildly,  I  remember.  I 
tbrew  myself  [n  a  chilir.  "  So,  so  you  have  killed  me,  I  hope  — 
well  now  1  bope — I  hope  you  are  SBtlsGeil ;  now  mav  yoa 
moan  over  the  poor  creature  you  have  destroyed  ;  "  for  fie  ex- 

Siresiicd  i-reHt  lendemesa  and  consternation ;  and  I  for  my  part 
bit  such  pains  in  my  bosom  that,  never  having  fell  tocb  belora, 
I  really  tbou(rht  I  was  bruised  (o  death  ;  repealing  my  fbolilh 
"  So,  so,  but  I  forgive  you,"  said  1,  "  only  sir,  call  to  the  gta- 
ttewoman,  sir.  I^tire,  sir.  Let  me  have  my  own  sex  only 
about  me."  My  bead  swam;  my  eye*  failed  me,  and  I  fainted 
quite  away. 

In  the  abridged  version  of  this  passage  poor  Harriet  ia 
not  allowed  to  say  a  word  for  herself  All  Is  compressed 
into  "  I  talked  half  wildly."     And  yet  wo  think  she  ex- 

Eresses  herself  not  unnaturally  for  a  pious  but  indignant 
eauty,  and  prettily  too.  It  is  probably  a  scruple  ol  pro- 
priety which  leaves  the  reader  to  eupnose  that  a  braise  in 
the  arm  made  her  nose  bleed,  while  Che  exigencies  of  cur- 
tailment cut  out  the  especially  Richardsonian  trait  which 
follows,  when  the  villain,  panic-struck  and  really  thinking 
her  dying,  secures  the  bloody  handkerchief  and  thrusts  it 
into  the  fire.  "  If  she  did  not  recover,  that  should  not  ap- 
pear against  him."  The  passion  of  Richardson's  bad  men 
never  carries  them  beyond  the  predominance  of  egotism 
and  selfishness. 

Nor,  considering  how  very  much  of  real  dull  reading  it 
left  bdiind,  —  the  sort  of  discussion  which  the  reader  alike 
skips  in  the  original  and  the  abridged  editions,  —  can  we 
understand  the  principle  which  strikes  out  Charlotte 
Grandison's  views  on  tlie  sort  of  husband  for  a  superior 
woman.  A  certain  Lord  D.  has  been  proposed  to  Mis 
Byron,  who,  having  once  seen  the  "  Man  of  men,"  is  mora 
than  indifferent  to  all  others.  Her  friend  proffers  her  ad- 
vice :  — 

Well,  but  now  I  will  tell  you,  wilhont  punishing  yonr  curios- 
ity further,  what  Lord  D.'s  character  is.  lie  is  as  wber  a  man 
as  mostof  the  yonng  nobility.  Hia  fortune  is  great.  In  sense 
he  neither  abounds  nor  is  wanting  ;  and  that  class  of  men,  take 
my  word  for  it,  are  the  best  qnalitled  of  all  others  to  make  good 
husbands  to  women  of  superior  talents.  They  know  Just  enongh 
to  admire  in  her  what  (hey  have  not  in  thtnaiica.  If  a  woman 
has  prudence  enough  to  give  contequence  to  surh  a  one  before 
folks,  and  will  behave  as  if  she  thought  him  her  superior  in  on- 
dersianding,  she  will  be  able  to  make  her  own  will  a  law  le 
hira;  by  the  way  of  "  laill.thaU  II"  —  or,  "  Jf  you  pUaat,  taj 
dear,  1  will  do—  m/iat  I  Ihink  JU."  But  a  fool  and  a  wit  are 
the  extreme  ^inta  and  equally  unmanagesble;  and  now  tell 
me,  Uarriet  w 


Miss  G.  —  You  fib,  my  dear;  but  did  you  ever  see  LordD.  1 
Harribt.  —  No,  indeed. 
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All  thii  la  condenB«d  into  "  while  we  were  thua  talking," 
■long  with  a  good  denl  of  flutteringa  and  palpitations  and 
burt  analyiia,  which  to  the  abridger  might  well  aeem 
mperflaouB.  But  if  "  Sir  Charlea  Grandison  "  is  not  a  love 
itDTf,  it  U  QOtbing  readahle.  The  interest  lies  in  the  love, 
dftea  the  despairiog  love,  of  two  heroinea,  who  only  repre- 
HDt  the  eathosiaam  of  the  aex  for  a  good  man  when  they 
Ke  bim  let  off  with  all  the  attraction  of  circumitances,  of 
person,  mind,  and  charftcter,  and  that  "  air  of  vivacity  and 
intrepidity,"  that  inteliigeoce,  "than  which  a  sunbeam  is 
not  more  penetrating." 

No  reader,  niaaculine  or  reminine,  is  in  lore  with  Sir 
Chirlei—  that  must,  we  think,  have  been  always  out  of 
tbe  quealion  ;  but  the  passion  which  animates  the  per- 
fcnnera  in  the  acene  is  delineated  with  knowledge  and  in- 

S'  bt  into||ie  female  heart.  It  was  the  one  speciality  on 
ich  RiclanlsoD  piaued  himself —  hia  great  qualiGcation 
fir  Ilia  work,  his  life-long  study.  At  thirteen  yeara  old  he 
wtt,  he  tells  09,  the  confidant  of  ail  the  auperior  young 
WDoien  of  his  acquaintance  ;  he  wrote  their  letters  for 
them,  underatood  when  anger  was  feigned,  and  the  chider 
« lepulaer  waa  overflowing  with  affection  and  only  dread- 
ii^  to  be  taken  at  her  word,  and  could  satisfy  the  require- 
nieatg  of  tenderntesa  which  could  not  tell  htoi  what  to  write, 
bat  (her  heart  on  her  lips)  "  you  cannot  write  too  kindly." 
We  nave  not  Richardson,  therefore,  if  too  short  work  ia 
nude  of  the  trepidations,  hopes,  feare,  suspense,  pique, 
fretfulness,  devotion,  and  perpetual  alruggles  andT  self- 
qnestionings  of  the  virtuous  female  boaoui  torn  between 
MlT-respect  sad  passion  founded  on  eateem. 

No  abridgment  can  mead  the  manners  of  the  book; 
i»lher  it  bringa  out  more  prominently  their  formality,  the 
iMwings,  paradings,  and  endless  civilities.  This  defect, 
diK  in_  part  to  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  fashionable 
*orld  in  which  be  placed  his  characters,  was  one  ground 
(or  the  violent  irritation  which  Horace  Walpole  abows 
tgainat  Richardson  —  an  irritation  which  culminates  when 
M  finds  the  Paris  world  full  of  his  praises,  and  supplement- 
u«  their  own  dulness  (as  compared  to  old  times)  with  that 
of  Ihe  popular  English  novelist  whose  fame  ha  cannot  get 
loiyflntm.  But  even  Richardson's  wannest  admirers  have 
to  make  allowances  on  this  score.  Mrs.  Delany  accounts 
fi*  the  want  of  fine  breeding  by  hb  haring  taken  a  had 
nwdel.  "Bon  commends  Miss  Mulao's  (alVerwards  Mrs. 
Oupone)  letters,  but  she  doea  not  so  well  like  the  young 
woman ;  that  is,  she  admires  her  sense  and  ingenuity,  but 
thinks  her  only  geeond  rale  as  topolileneti  of  manners,  and 
that  Richardson's  hieh  adtniration  of  her  has  made  him  take 
her  M  a  model  for  his  genteel  characters ;  and  that  is  the 
nuoa  they  are  nol  so  really  polished  as  he  thinks  them  to 

We  ire  not  sure,  however,  that  these  questionable  high- 
PDiite  manners  which  never  could  have  existed  among 
^■uaia  beings,  do  not  help  Richardson's  characters  to  that 
ptniianent  niche  in  our  memory  which  they  undoubtedly 
utld  when  an  Kcquaintance  with  them  is  formed  under  the 
rnpuite  conditions.  Whatever  else  they  are,  they  are 
nalities  with   the  author.     If  the  reader  starts  with  sym- 

Cthies  in  accord  with  him,  and  patience  to  follow  his  lead, 
can  no  more  forget  Sir  Charles,  or  Sir  Haq^rave,  or 
L'acle  Selby,  or  the  revered  grandmamma,  or  Harriet,  or 
I^y  G.,  than  he  can  his  own  uncles,  and  aunts,  and 
tenains,  howerer  keenly  alive  he  may  be  to  their  imperfec- 
tions. Hie  story  is  not  so  powerful  as  "  Clarissa,"  but  its 
ebaraclers  ha*e  the  same  limpet  Krasp.  But  these  neces- 
•117  conditions  grow  rarer  as  the  years  pass  by.  Tlie 
book-thelves  to  which  boys  and  girls  have  access  cease  to 
hold  original  ten-Tolume  editions,  or  chance  numbers  of 
the  Nnv^ut't  Magatine,  clothed  in  that  forbidding  brown 
Kather  in  which  ueoi^e  Eliot  invests  the  Sunday  oooks  of 
the  last  century,  "  which  always  opened  at  one  place,"  but 
which,  once  opened  on  "  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  by  a  suf- 
ficiently laree  and  patient  curiosity,  discovered  a  new  and 
qmint  world  where  romance  and  formality,  violent  wrong 
sad  laitidiouB  scruple,  seemed  to  divido  lite  between  them. 
The  inroad  of  new  stories  and  cheap  literature  with  smart 
ootsidei,  elbows  these  venerable  relics  oat  of  their  snug  and 
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secret  corners.  They  have  had  their  day  of  popularity, 
and  external  resemblance  to  their  newer  rivals  will  scarcely 
bring  it  hack  again.  And  ^et  the  thanks  of  the  public  are 
due  to  the  publisher  for  his  attempt.  If  we  quarrel  with 
abriditments,  we  admit  the  impossibility  of  reproducing  the 
entire  work,  and  the  almost  equal  impossibility  of  satisfy- 
ing our  taste  and  judgment  in  the  ejiecution  of  a  task  at 
once  delicate,  difficult,  and  irksome  ;  aud  we  must  admit, 
also,  that  many  a  scene  as  it  ia  lef^  by  the  operation  il 
abundantly  long  enough,  and  learea  nothing  to  be  desired. 
The  world  has  nol  room  for  Urge  relics;  it  is  only  gems 
which  fill  a  little  space  that  last  from  age  to  age.  Colossal 
labors  of  all  kinds  out  the  very  highest  have  to  give  plac« 
to  newer  feats  of  giant  enterprise ;  their  authors  must  be 
contented,  if  they  would  be  known  to  posterity  at  all,  to  be 
represented  incomplete,  and  by  specimens  more  or  less 
fragmentary'. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 
P&Bis  is  complaining  of  loo  much  rain. 


The  waiters  of  the  Fsris  reEtauranis  Mil  Iho  cherry  alonea 
after  dessert  for  half  a  franc  the  pound  ;  they  are  broken  and 
boiled  to  make  the  liqueur,  kirsch. 


light  at  Saint  Lizier,  AriiJge,  Fra 


It  bears  the  painter's 

A  LoN[>OK  literary  critic  aays  :  "  A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes,"  hj 
ThoniHii  Hardy,  ia  a  decided  acquiBition  to  light  iileratnre. 
We  take  Ihia  tritic  lo  bo  one  of  Ihoae  gentlemen  who  are  amus- 
ing only  when  they  don't  know  it. 

GusTAve  Doat  bos  Juat  forwarded  to  a  charitable  lottery  in 
Paris  a  watcr-colur  drawing  of  surpassing  excellence.  Il  repre- 
acuta  a  scene  in  ;hB  siege  of  Paris,  and  a  Sister  of  Mercy  car- 
ries a  child  ia  her  arms  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Prussian  guns. 


[he  Graude  Arm^e  is  reduced  to  fifteen. 

IicrKBESTina  discoveries  have  been  made  at  Rochester  Ca- 
thedral, includini;  portions  of  the  first  cathedral,  erected  in  the 
year  6U4,  encauatic  tiles  covered  with  rude  figures,  and  two 
leaden  coffins,  one  of  which  is  auppoaed  10  conlain  the  remains 
of  Iihamar,  Biabop  of  Rochester,  who  died  in  6SS. 

UiiE.  RlBTOSi  has  been  playing  in  "Medea"  in  London 
with  great  EUGcess.  Curiously  enough,  the  original  of  this 
wurk  waa  compoaed  for  Mme.  Ristori's  rival.  Mile,  liachel. 
Tlio  Frencli  tragedienne  refused  to  act  it,  however,  and  it  was 
translated  by  the  poet  Moutelli  for  the  benefit  of  the  Italian  ae- 

QniiEN  ViCTOBiA  aent  Lady  Smith,  of  Lowestott,  a  copy  of 
"  LcareBjfrom  our  Journal  in  Ihe  Highlands,"  in  commemora- 
tion of  her  100th  birthday.  The  fly-leaf  conuins  the  following 
in  Ihe  Queen's  hand-writing  :  "To  Lady  Smith,  On  her  lOOth 
birthday,  from  Victoria  R,,  Balmoral,  1873."  I«dy  Smith  was 
able  to  write  bet  reply  to  the  Queen. 

OxE  would  Imagine  that  tbe  editor  of  the  Fait  Mall  6'<uettc 
had  travelled  in  America.  Ho  BSya  :  "  It  is  surprising  how 
many  persous  there  a:e  still  laboring  nnder  the  delusion  that  a 
railway  company  is  bound  to  allow  its  passengers  reasonable 
facilities  for  getting  oat  of  their  carriages.  One  would  bave 
thought  ihat  a  aeriea  of  adverse  decisions  in  the  law  courts 
would  have  convinced  railway  travellera  that  ihoae  who  contract 
to  carry  them  safely  to  their  destination  may  set  [hem  down 
anywhere  they  pleaie  —  on  a  ateep  embankment,  on  a  heap  of 
stones,  in  a  river.  Or  on  any  other  apot,  in  fact,  which  the  rail- 
way officiala  may  select  in  preference  to  the  platrorms." 

A  MODBBH  invention  which  persons  are  trying  10  modify  or 
to  suppress  in  most  of  tbe  newly  built  houses  of  Paris  is  that 
of  electric  bells,  upon  the  dial  of  which  it  indicated  the  particn- 
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lar  mrruit  wbose  attendance  is  required.  A  lady  who  inhabiu 
a  haoM  irtilch  is  favored  with  this  aev  aTTSQ^etueat  told  a  Parij 
coireipondeiit  the  otber  daj  that  when  she  nng^  the  arhole  bodj 
of  gerr&;ita  rush  ofT  to  the  hall  to  examine  the  dial,  and  to  as- 
certaio  which  of  them  it  is  who  il  anmmoned,  and  that  this 
process,  repeated  many  times  a  dav,  eatuea  such  a  derangemeDl 

Z^e  *l^^  \ — ^:U».„r.L.  1.-       --■    -     ■--' ' -^^-i___ij 


Tbb  Pi^  Mail  Gazette  says  that  "  London  is  the  paradise  of 
idlers.  If  there  had  been  a  deliberate  iotentloii  of  enabling  tbe 
lat^est  possible  nomber  of  people  to  live  withoat  working,  it 
could  not  hare  been  better  arranged.  The  doles  al  the  doors  of 
«ODTent«,  which  paaperized  tbe  pre-ItefbrmatioD  era,  were  a 
trifle  compared  with  the  gratuitous  diitribution  of  food  at  tbe 
'missioDB  '  ia  various  parts  of  Londoa.  The  lapsed,  demor«l- 
iied  multitnde  which  dragged  down  heathen  Rome  has  been 
reproduced  on  a  much  larger  scale  in  Christian  London.  So  it 
must  always  be  when  the  great  law  of  our  nature  —  Chat  man 
■hould  earn  his  bread  bj  tbe  sweat  of  his  brow  —  is  stupended." 

A  TSRT  (mall  actor  in  a  Pnrisian  theatre  lately  achieved  a 
great  success  by  very  simple  nseao*.  In  a  piece  entitled  "  Aris- 
tophanes," now  being  pUjed  at  the  Chateau  d'Eu,  a  little  boy, 
almost  a  babv,  appears  on  the  stage  for  a  short  time.  This 
performer  had  his  admirers  among  the  public,  one  of  whom  the 
other  day  expressed  her  approval  of  the  liny  actor  by  throwing, 
not  a  bouquet,  but  a  packet  of  bonbons,  at  his  feet.  The  lictie 
creature,  oblivions  of  the  necessity  for  making  reapondre  bows 
or  of  obeying  stage  directions,  instantly  eat  down  by  the  fooi- 
lichta  and  began  to  devour  these  delicado,  while  the  curtain 
fiuUng  behind  him  left  him  alone  with  the  BudieDce,  who  warmly 
appreciated  the  ioddeat 

Tbb  Court  Jotmud  reports  that "  when  a  lady  is  presented  to 
the  Shah  b«  fittt  looks  on  the  gronnd  at  her  feet,  then  at  his 
<iwn  feet,  geoerally  on  one  side  and  rather  over  his  shoalder, 
then  again  at  hers,  and  at  last  gradnally  raises  his  ^^s  to  her 
face,  when  be  assures  her  in  Frulch  that  he  is  extremely  happy 
to  have  made  her  acquaintance-  It  is  then  the  turn  of  the  next 
lady,  and  the  ceremony  is  repeated  in  the  same  manner,  but 
«onverBation  theie  i»  none.  One  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Court, 
who  had  watched  the  Shah  very  cloaely,  explained  tbi*  pecul- 
iarity of  manner  as  arising  ftnm  his  never  having  been  accus- 
tomed to  see  ladies  unveiled  in  society,  and  thns  feeling  shy  vni 
•omewhat  shocked."  Good  ged,  as  H^or  Pendennis  would 
My,  this  il  misplaced  modesty. 

n  the  world  of  literature  and  the 

liad  at  an  author,  he  accomnlaEed  but  a  small  enm  by  the  labors 
of  his  pen.  His  entire  personal  properly  will  not  exceed,  if  it 
amoun  t  to,  ten  thousand  pounds.  Considering  that  he  was  a 
man  of  simple  tastes  and  inexpensive  habits,  be  died  much 

Sorer  than  might  have  been  expected.  Uisitep  dangbler.  His* 
glen  Taylor,  inheiils  all  bis  property.  With  an  attention  to 
business  and  a  consideration  for  contingendea  of  the  most  prac- 
tical kind,  he  executed  no  leas  than  three  wills,  providing  for 
the  three  pOBubilitiu  —  first,  of  Miss  Taylor  dying  before  him ; 
tecond,  of  their  both  dying  at  the  same  time  in  a  railway  acci- 
•dent  or  through  any  other  caaoalty ;  and  third,  in  the  event  of 
hit  dying  Hnt. 

are  amusing  their  readers  with  tbe  Shah 
n  Majesty  travels  with  30,000  kilogrammes 
of  luggage,  not  including  hia  hones,  one  of  which,  uie  royal 
charger,  hai  his  tail  dyed  r«dl  Tbe  Shah  makes  presents  of 
jewelry  and  precionj  stonee  to  all  tbe  piincesses  he  comes 
across.  Tbe  Queen  of  England  is  to  receive  a  necklace  of 
brilliants  worth  half  a  million.  According  to  the  Koran,  be 
il  forbidden  to  tread  any  other  soil  than  that  trodden  by  Mus- 
sulmea.  To  remnly  this  little  drawback,  the  Shah  has  ingen- 
lonsly  placed  a  lining  of  earth  of  hi*  own  country  between  the 
soles  of  hii  boots  1  He  never  uses  a  pocket-handkerchief  twice, 
and  when  be  has  dona  with  it  he  throws  it  away.  Thete  and 
Other  statement*  equally  extraordinary  are  now  going  the  round 
of  the  Paris  press. 

Tan  following  dialogue  occnrred  In  the  Fanbourg  St.  Ho- 
nor^, Paris,  between  a  patriarchal  gentleman  and  his  grand- 
daoehter :  "What  makes  your  hair  eo  white,  grandpapa V 
inq^ies  the  maiden.  "lam  very  old,  my  dear;  I  was  in  the 
ark,"  says  grandpapa,  humorously,  but  nith  a  reckless  r^ard 
for  truth  which  does  not  prepossess  ni  in  the  old  man's  favor. 
"  Oh,"  says  tbe  child,  r^rding  her  relative  with  a  Iresh  inter- 
«et,  "are  yon  Noah!"  "No,  I  am  not  Noah."  "Ate  you 
£hem,   then  ! "    "  No,  1  am  not  Sbem."    "  Are  yon  Ham ! " 


"  No,  I  am  not  even  Ham."  "  Then  you  mnit  be  Japheth,"  gays 
mademoiMlle,  at  the  end  of  her  historical  tether,  and  growi^ 
rather  impatient  of  the  difficulty  that  sarrouaded  her  aged  rela- 
tive's identificatJon.  "  No,  I'm  not  Japheth."  "  Then,  grand- 
papa, you're  a  beaat  I  " 

LoHDOX  has  a  homed  canary.  It  is  a  yellow  bird,  ten  jeais 
old.  The  horns  are  at  the  base  of  the  bill,  between  the  lespin- 
torj  orifices,  »oi  tbe  commencement  of  the  fentber  growth,  sad 
in  line  with  tbe  eyes  and  lop  of  the  bill.  The  first  appeannce 
was  of  tbe  right  one,  aboot  six  months  since,  end  ii  has  st- 
Cained  what  appears  to  be  mataritj,  and  is  about  5-ISlhs  of  in 
inch  in  length.  It  appears  lo  be  the  same  kind  of  naieriil  u 
the  bill,  but  is  somewhat  transpatenL  It  has  an  ioclinadm 
backward  slightly,  and  curves  a  little  outward.  The  ollis 
horn  is  of  four  to  six  months'  growth,  and  appears  to  be  grow- 
ing. It  is  about  3-lGths  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  little  crestue 
is  now  in  good  health ;  but  for  some  time  it  looked  wretcbedly, 
and  could  eat  but  little.  The  bird  came  from  Paris,  and  so  of 
course  its  horn  is  a  French  horn. 

H.  CouasBT,  the  demolisber  of  the  Vendfime  Colamn,  is 
jost  now  the  centre  of  some  interest  In  Paris.  To  begin  with 
be  has  been  nominated  an  hon.  member  of  the  Madrid  Acad- 
emy of  Fine  Arts,  but  as  s  set-off  to  this  he  has  been  served 
wiUi  a  notice  of  sctioQ  by  AL  Magne  for  recovery  of  dimagei 
on  acGouDt  of  the  destruction  of  the  column,  for  which  be  is 
said  to  be  civilly  responsible-  The  reconstruction  of  the  colnnn 
has  commenced.  The  bronse  pistea  of  tbe  column  which  eit 
at  the  Palace  of  Industty  are  to  be  repaired  b^  M.  Thiebaot, 
foonder,  of  the  Patibouig  Sc  Denis,  who  originally  cast  ihe 
itaCue  of  Napoleon  as  a  Soman  Emperor.  The  statue  will  be 
repaired,  and  the  little  bronse  statoe  of  Victory  which  Napoleon 
the  First  held  in  his  hand,  and  which  was  stolen  when  ibe  eol- 
nmn  foil,  will  be  replaced.  At  this  moment  the  statue  of  Napo- 
leon is  in  fifteen  or  twenty  pieces,  and  resembles  a  heap  of  the 
iron.  It  is  not,  however,  broken,  but  only  unscrewed  ;  and  ei- 
cept  (br  some  trifling  injories  which  may  be  easily  ttpaiied, 
may  be  pnt  in  order  without  any  great  difflcnlty.  Some  fng- 
nwnts,  however,  may  possibly  be  aussing. 

Tbb  PaU  Mall  Gaattte  says  that  antong  the  many  nitAil  in- 
ventions of  modem  days,  none  deserves  lo  rank  higher  than  an 
ingenions  little  machine  just  invented  by  an  American  in  Ports- 
month,  New  Hampshire.  It  is  called  "  the  bnaineu  man's  hon 
abater,"  and  its  action  ii  simple  and  efFbcCual.  It  consists  of  I 
bncton  torpedo,  with  patent  nitro-glyeerine  back-action  attach- 
ment,  that  can  be  worn  on  the  cost  like  an  ordinary  bntloo, 
which,  indeed,  it  reiembtes  in  appearance-  When  the  boia 
seizes  the  "abater"  it  iniitantly  explodes,  shivering  hii  hstld 
into  a  million  pieces,  and  blowing  him  round  the  comer  into  ihs 
next  streeL  'The  inventor,  it  is  stated,  has  already  received 
orders  for  all  be  can  manufacture  for  two  years  to  come.  A 
machine  on  tbe  same  prindple,  so  constmcied  as  to  present 
the  appearance  of  a  door~handle,  would  be  very  useful  to  mia- 
isiers  of  state  wben  about  lo  receive  depniatioas  and  for  do- 
mestic purposes,  such  as  receiving  applicants  for  charitable 
donations,  rate  collectors,  and  other  visiiora  of  this  description- 
A  "  householder's  bore  abater  "  fixed  on  the  fh>at  door  woiU 


As  a  wash  for  the  complexion  Burnbtt's  Kaixistoh 
has  DO  equal.  It  is  distin^iebed  ibr  its  cooUnjr  and  lootb- 
ing  properties,  and  is  admirabi  v  adapted  to  all  nnDatnnl 
conditions  of  the  skin,  removing  tan,  sanburn,  freckles, 
redness,  and  roughness  of  the  ikin,  cnring  chapped  bands, 
and  allayine  the  irritation  caused  by  the  bites  of  mosqni- 
toes  and  olher  annoy bg  iDMcts. 

Thb  Gbtttsbubq  Kataltbine  Wateb  perfbrmamsr- 
*ellom  core*  in  Kidney  and  other  kindred  diseasea.  B«ad 
the  advertisement  in  another  colnmn. 

A  SuuUEB  LtJXDRT.  —  The  most  appropriate  and  con- 
venient tiirnitare  for  summer  "  cottages  by  the  sea,"  or  in 
the  coantry,  is  that  of  rattan.  It  is  portable,  elegant,  aad 
very  desirable  to  one  taking  his  ease,  and  upon  the  croquet 
field,  in  the  parlor,  sitting  or  dining  room,  nothing  can  bt 
more  comfortable.  Mr.  Ctrus  Wakefield,  of  Boston, 
EnannfiutnTee  this  class  of  furniture  in  the  most  Itixariaai 
s^les  and  shapes,  and  we  would  advise  all  lovers  of  taste 
and  refinement  to  visit  his  extensive  warerooma  on  Canal 
Street  before  furnishing  their  snaimer  retreats. 
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CHAFTBB    X.      AFTEB   TBS  PLAT. 

The  next  morning  matt  have  been 
Tei7  loth  to  enter  through  the  yet  open 
window  in  Grolden  Square. 

The  rappei^table  Btill  bore  its  ioad- 
gled  lowl,  Aod  wtu  itained  with  a  hid- 
emu  mizturv  of  red  blood  and  red 
wine.  The  famtture  was  thrown 
tbont  in  a  confnsion  not  to  be  ac- 
couDted  for  by  the  battle  of  the  chain 
—  onlj,  as  eTerybody  knows,  chain 
ud  tAbles  always  throw  tbenuelTes 
ahont  without  the  aid  of  hands  wher- 
erer  there  ie  haman  disorder.  Their 
perTBrte  vit^ity  is  one  of  the  most 
oifficolt  prdblems  for  houaewiTes,  and 
one  of  the  most  difficult  speculations 
br  students  of  occult'  sympathies. 
One  chair  indeed  had  been  thrown 
oter  in  the  short  scuffle,  but  all  lay 
OTcrtfarown  in  every  part  of  the  floor, 
which  was  farther  bewildered  with 
broken  glasses  and  emp^  bottles. 
There  wae  never,  at  the  most  orderly 
of  timet,  room  for  a  visitor  to  put 
down  a  bat  comfortably,  as  Mr.  Abner 
had  found :  bnt  now,  to  find  so  much 


iSant,  amon^  which  a  pair  of  candles 
uill  guttered,  hung  a  cloud  composed 
irf  damp  London  mist  and  the  stole 
anoke  of  the  nisht  before.  No  wonder 
the  morning  looked  coldly  and  sul- 
lenly into  such  a  villenous  comer, 
from  which  the  night  utterly  refused 
lo  be  driven.  Booms  have  their  "  next 
mornings,"  even  worse  than  those  who 

It  was  a  sitting-Toom  not  a  bedroom : 
that  was  nothing.  But  it  would  not 
have  served  as  a  bedroom  for  a  lu>g, 
BsDch  less  for  a  man,  much  less  for  a 
wooian.  And  yet  it  was  npon  the  form 
of  a  girl  that  the  eyes  of  Harold 
Tsuglun  Gnt  fell  when  he  opened  one 
of  the  folding  doon  leading  from  the 
next  room  :  not  stretched  out  upon  the 
•ob,  as  though  trying  to  make  the  best 
of  her  discomfort,  but  sleeping  half 
npiight,  and  with  her  bare  shoulden  in 
the  fnU  draught,  as  though  sleep  hod 
claimed  her  ausonght  and  desirea. , 

Harold  Yanghan  bad  only  seen 
Ulie.  Leczinska  on  the  stage :  indeed 
the  idea  of  aa  actress  in  any  shape  off 
the  stage  bod  never  si^gested  itself  to 
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him,  any  more  than  the  idea  of  a  mari- 
onette shut  up  in  its  box  and  un&s- 
tened  from  its  wires.  Though  he  had 
not  confessed  it  to  Lord  Lisburn  or  to 
Carol,  the  number  of  his  visits  to  any 
theatre  during  his  solitary  and  unsocial 
student  days  he  could  have  counted 
easily  on  the  fingers  of  a  sinele  hand. 
He  and  the  aimless  stroller  belonged 
not  merely  to  two  different  worlds,  but 
to  two  different  elements :  they  had  as 
in  common  between  tbem  as  the 
and  the  gnome.  His  brain  was 
for  he  bad  been  forced  to  con- 
centrate all  his  faculties  upon  a  single 
point  for  many  houn,  ana  be  was  no 
longer  in  a  dream,  but  even  painfully 
awake  ;  so  be  stood  and  looked  at  this 
new  specimen  of  humanity  as  it  lay 
unconscious  before  him,  as  though  at  a 
mummy  in  a  museum,  or  some  abnor- 
mal subject  brought  into  the  dissect- 
ing-room. The  sight  was  not  in  any 
way  agreeable.  'Fhe  remains  of  rouge 
ana  pearl  powder  wera  still  on  her 
face  in  flakes  and  patches ;  the  circles 
of  her  eyes  looked  bruised,  and  the 
natural  complexion,  seen  here  and 
there  throi^li  the  paint,  sallow  and 
haggard.  Her  hair  was  all  tossed 
about  and  her  dress  out  of  all  form, 
while  her  jewels  looked  like  tinsel  in 
the  miserable  half-light,  as  if  turning 
the  tables  upon  the  tinsel  that  looks 
likejeweb-y  on  the  stage. 

Dr.  Vaughan  was  far  too  unimagi- 
native to  be  easily  moved  by  things 
that  his  mind  did  not  undenland.  He 
had  never  been  in  full  Bvmpatby  with 
anybody  but  Harold  Vaughan  since 
his  work-house  days,  and  doubtless 
that  was  one  great  reason  for  his  hav- 
ing been  caught  by  the  first  sympa- 
thetic woman  with  whom  it  had  been 
bis  &te  to '  exchange  a  glance  or  a 
word.  But  the  sight  before  him  was 
enough  to  strike  sparks  out  of  the 
'    flinty  skull.     Nobody  can   help 


real  lives  are  mock  lives,  and  who  are 
nothing  when  they  are  not  trying  to  be 
something  utterly  different  from  them- 
selves. Onlv  an  actor  could  have 
said  in  his  heart  that  all  the  world  .is 
a  stage,  for' there  is  an  essential  differ- 
ence between  the  tno  things.  On  the 
stage,  everybody  is  trying  to  be  some 
one  else;  in  the  world  everybody  is 
trying  hard  to  be  himself;  and  the 
only  real  likeness  between  them  is 
that  in  most  cases  everybody  tries 
equally  in  vain. 


The  doctor  was  clearly  one'bf  the 
&ilures  off  the  stage;  he  had  tried 
wholly  in  vain  to  be  and  to  assert  him- 
self, and  had  failed  ignominiously.  So 
he  looked  with  additional  curiosity  at 
one  who  had,  to  all  appearance,  trium- 
phantly succeeded  in  the  opposite 
direction.  His  chief  feeling  was  one 
of  contemptuous  disgust  that  this  girl, 
in  whom  be,  of  course,  assumed  every- 
thing contemptible,  should  have  iwcome 
even  the  heroine  of  an  hour  because 
she  could  successfully  pretend  to  be 
some  creature  of  somebody  else's  fancy, 
while  he  was  not  allowed,  by  a  thou- 
sand petty  circumstances,  to  be  his 
true  self,  and,  at  the  same  time,  could 
not  see  his  way  to  obttun  any  credit 
for  being  unable  to  pretend.  Between 
these  two  stools  he,  the  one  waif,  was 
likely  to  settle  down  into  nothingness, 
while  she,  the  other  waif,  hod  her  am- 
ple place  in  the  world  because  it  was 
ner  profession  to  be  a  mere  tay.  He 
knew  nothing  of  the  atmospnere  of 
sentiment  wbich  has  grown  up  round 
the  artist  life  in  the  course  of  ages,  so 
the  contrast  between  the  Mile.  Leo- 
zinska  of  the  Oberon  and  Mile. 
Leczinska  of  Golden  Square  carried 
no  romantic  su^estions  to  him.  He 
could  find  no  imo^ary  beauty  in 
what  was  not  beautilul  of  itself  to  be 
dignified  with  the  idea  of  genius 
diahabilie.  On  the  contrary,  he  won- 
dered that  the  thing  he  looked  upon 
could  nnder  any  circumstances  have 
power  to  charm,  and  felt  superior  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  not  having 
been  carried  away.  What  else  he 
thought  of  a  girl  whom  he  found  under 
such  conditions  is  what  would  have 
been  thought  by  ninety-nine  women 
out  of  a  hundred,  and  by  nine  men  out 
gf  ten.  He  was  by  no  means  the  first 
who,  having  himself  unjustly  snflered 
from  evil  thinking,  bos  set  himself  to 
judge  othen  in  Us  own  turn,  and  to 
imitate  his  judges  in  assuming  the 
worst  simply  because  the  worst  was 
what  he  saw.  Harold  ~Vaughan  had 
even  quicker  eyes  than  Mr.  Brandt, 
and  accordingly  trusted  them  sUll 
more  implicitly. 

But  be  was  a  physician  as  well  as  a 
fool,  —  supposing  a  very  natural  ex 
ercise  of  human  reason  to  be  folly,  — 
and  be  distrusted  the  effects  of  open 
windows  as  much  as  he  trusted  in  the 
infallibility  of  his  own  eyes.  So  he 
went  to  the  window  and  shut  it  gently, 
not  because  he  was  in  the  least  in- 
clined to  be  tender  towards  the  actress 
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whose  quATrel  had  brouebt  bit  friend 
to  death's  door,  but  Bimply  from  a  pro- 
ftluonal  habit  of  humaDity.  He  did 
not  even  look  to  mc  irhether  the  slight 
noiie  woke  her,  or  if  she  still  slept  od. 
lie  also  drew  down  the  blind,  to  shut 
out  the  raw  light  thut  jah^d  upon  hia 
own  nerves,  poured  himself  out  a  glass 
of  wine,  which  he  wanted,  and  then, 
having  looked  once  more  through  the 
folding  doors,  sat  down  to  make  euch 
notes  as  the  circumstances  might  re- 
quire. Still  the  girl  neither  woke  nor 
moved.  Except  for  the  quiet  regu- 
larilv  of  her  breathing,  sbe  might  be 
dead  for  anything  he  knew  or  fared. 

So  he  sat  for  at  least  a  full  hour, 
sometimes  fcribbling,  sometimes  think- 
ing, and  every  now  and  then  looking 
quietly  through  the  folding  doors 
which  he  always  left  ajar,  so  that  the 
least  sound  might  be  heard.  Sud- 
denly, however,  when  he  was  most 
deeply  absorbed,  he  heard  a  slight 
rustle,  and,  looking  up,  saw  thecirl's 
figure  move.  He  looked,  ana  in 
another  second  she  started  holt  up- 
right, reemed  to  force  her  eyes  open 
with  her  hands,  and  said,  — 

"  Aaron,  is  that  you  ?  —  have  we 
got  much  more  to  go  ^  Ah  I  "  she 
cried  out  suddenly.  "What  is  it? 
Where  am  17". 

"  Hush  1 "  whispered  Harold,  sharply. 
"  If  he  wakes  suddenly,  I  won't  an- 
swer for  what  may  happen."  And  he 
n>se,  and  closed  the  half-open  door.  . 

"Ah I  you  are  ibe  doctor.  Pray 
don't  scold  me.  I  was  in  a  dream.  I 
must  have  been  sleeping  —  and  yet  — 
how  is  he?" 

"  He  Is  not  dead." 

"  Oh,    sir  —  1    have 
■tabbed    before.      J    k 

you  a 


^en     people 
V   they   die 

him?    Are 


"  If  you  have  seen  people  stabbed 
before,  and  have  known  people  die  of 
it,  as  vou  say,  you  most  likely  know 
that  tLe  chances  of  curing  depend 
much  more  on  the  assassin  than  on 
the  surgeon.  Perhaps  it  may  interest 
you  to  know  that  your  friend's  knife 
was  very  long,  very  sharp,  and  went 
very  deep  indeed,  and  that  he  knew 
where  to  strike  nearly  as  well  as. I 
should  myfclf.  Lord  Lisbum  escaped 
Immediate  death  by  less  than  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch,  and  if  I  hail  not  come 
in  time,  he  would  have  been  killed  by 
the  mere  bleeding." 

"Then  it  was  yon  that  saved  htm  ? 
He  will  not  die  ?  " 

a  prophet  —  I  am   only  a 
mve  done  what  I  can.'' 
written,  then?" 

'•  Writ'en  —  what  written  ?  A  pre- 
scription?" 

"  What  —  do  not  doctors  read  Ba- 
hit" 

"  1  don't  understand  you.  Mad- 
emoiselle." 

"  How  can  you  cure  him  without 
knowing  if  he  will  live?  Let  me  sec 
him.    I  can  read." 

''  No ;  certainly  not.  You  can  do 
no  good,  and  yon   might  do   a  great 


surgeon. 


deal  of  harm.  And  you  must  mKke 
up  your  mind  to  give  np  your  rooms 
to  Lord  Liabum." 

She  was  honestly  and  eagerly  anx- 
ious —  that  be  could  see ;  but  ho 
could  neither  understand  what  she 
was  talking  about,  nor  the  look  which 
sbe  kept  fixed  upon  his  eyes  the  whole 
time.  So  keen  was  it  that  bis  own 
eyes,  strong  as  they  were,  began  to 
give  way  before  hers,  and  it  was  not 
till  he  looked  away  that  she  relieved 
him    by  looking    down.    Then    sbe 

"  Doctor,  I  am  very  unhappy." 

"  I  suppose  BO." 

"  Why  do  you  scold  me  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  scold  you." 

"  You  might  beat  me  if  you  please  — 
1  would  not  say  a  word.  But  when 
Aaron  struck  me,  I  felt  myself  turn  all 
to  fire.  I  tbink  I  should  have  killed 
him  —  I  know  I  should  have  tried. 
Why  do  you  scold  me  because  he,  I 
mean  the  young  Ria,  felt  angry  too? 
Are  you  angry  with  him  7  " 

"  With  Lord  Lisburn  7  No.  How 
could  be  stand  by  and  sec  any  woman 
struck  without  giving  back  the  blow? 
If  it  bad  only  bten  " — "in  a  better 
cause,"  he  was  coing  to  add,  hut  re- 
frained :  remembering,  perhaps,  that 
bis  own  misfortunes  hail  mainly  come 
from  taking  up  the  quarrel  of  a  be^ar- 
giri. 

"  Then  why  are  you  angry  with 
me  ?  Could  I  help  being  struck  7 
Could  I  help  his  being  brave  ?  Did  I 
put  the  knife  into  Aaron's  hand  ?  I 
would  have  been  killed  niyself  first. 
And  you  will  not  even  !et  me  go  to  see 
if  he  will  live.  You  are  bad  and 
hard,  and  I  thought  you  were  good  and 
kind.     Never  mind  —  I  will  go  all  the 

He  placed  himself  before  the  gro- 
tesque but  piteous  little  figure,  whose 
Inbyrinlh  of  tumbled  hair  scarcely 
hand  on  the  handle  of  the  folding  door, 
reached  to  his  shoulder,  and  placed  his 

"No,"  he  said,  sharply;  "I  have 
told  you  you  can  only  do  harm.  What 
is  it  you  want  to  do  7  And  I  suppose 
that  even  you  must  know  that  Lord 
Lisburn's  bedside  is  do  place  of  yours, 
though  be  is  so  unlucky  as  to  have 
turned  you  out  of  your  room.    If  you 

"  I  shall  not  wake  him.  I  shall 
make  no  more  noise  than  a  cloud;" 
and  she  slipped  olT  her  shoes. 

"But  you  might,  and  you  shall  not 
risk  it.  Tell  me  once  more,  what  are 
yon  going  to  do  ?  " 

"  lam  going  to  read  BaAi." 

"What  is  that?" 

"To  know  if  be  will  live  or  die." 

»  What  rubbish  is  all  this  7  One 
would  think  you  were  talking  witch- 
craft. Is  itPolith  — you  are  a  Pole, 
"    "'  "  rtgoin,- 

till  I  am  relieved.  You  have  done 
mischief  enough  already    without  my 

fivinc  you  the  chance  of  doing  more. 
wish   to   God    there   were  no   such 
things  as  women  in  the  world." 


To  his  sudden  bewilderment,  die 
dashed  herself  back  again  into  the 
sofa  and  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 

"  Modevol  I "  she  cried  out  in  a 
whispered  scream,  "  1  have  the  Evil 
Eyel  ....  The  wise  man  says  so 
~  he  knows  it  ...  1  have  brotight 
bim  bad  luck,  and  if  I  look  on  urn 
he  will  die." 

Harold  VanD;ban  let  go  the  door 
and  stood  leaning  over  the  fire-place. 
He  had  heard  of  the  awful  belief,  u 
old  as  the  world  itself,  that  certain 
unhappy  l)eings  are  cursed  with  an  in- 
voluataiT  power  of  bringing  a  curse 
upon  alt  they  look  upon,  things  and  • 
creatures,  beasts  and  men,  their  near- 
est and  dearest,  their  mothers,  chil- 
dren, and  wives.  The  Evil  Eye  is 
more  terrible  than  the  tooth  of  the 
vampyre,  and  may  beam  kindly  from 
the  face  of  the  most  loving-hearted 
of  men.  It  may  be  of  any  hue,  black, 
blue,  or  gray;  itmay  be  bright  or  dull; 
it  may  be  stern  or  gay.  It  ma^  meet 
ours  in  love  or  friendship,  or  light  on 
us  by  chance  in  the  street  or  railway- 
train  ;  hate  is  not  its  essence,  aar 
good-will  its  antidote.  Terrible  is  it 
to  all  who  meet  its  power,  but  still 
more  terrible  is  it  to  tnose  from  whom 
its  inlliience  falls.  But,  though  the 
young  doctor  had  heard  and  read  of 
such  things,  he  had  never  heard  it 
spoken  of,  much  less  treated  as  aa 
article  of  belief,  till  now. 

"  Nonsense,"  he  said  once  more,  "  I 
don't  mean  any  such  rubbish.  I  don't 
want  you  to  think  me  a  wise  man,  and 
I'm  sure  I  don't  think  you  a  wise 
woman.  To  show  you  what  I  think 
of  your  eyes,  I  give  you  leave  to  look 
at  me  as  long  as  you  please,  williout 
fear.  I'm  witch-proof — and  ifl  were 
not,  I  should  have  no  fear  of  you." 

He  spoke  rudely  enough,  consider- 
ing her  sex  and  his  own  ;  but  he  had 
never  practised  compliments,  not  even 
to  Claudia,  and  was  certainly  in  no 
mood  for  them. 

"  Come,"  he  said,  "  look  at  me  this 
instant,  or  1  »hall  be  realty  angry.  I 
don't  say  it's  your  fault,  but  any  way 
enough  trouble  has  come  through  yoa 
not  to  sit  crying  over  old  women's 
tales.  Here" — he  said  more  kindly, 
remembering  his  calling  though  he 
bad  forgotten  the  courtesy  which  for 
the  sake  of  one  woman  he  had  once 
been  ea^er  to  show  to  all  — "here, 
drink  this  wine.  I  dare  say  you  are 
nervous,  and  no  wonder.  I  won't 
speak  to  you  again,  hut  you  must  not 
go  into  Lord  Lithurn's  room." 

She  took  the  wine  and  tasted  it 
obediently,  but  never  raised  her  eves, 
nor  even  her  face  so  much  that  they 
could  be  seen.  He  turned  from  her 
and  sat  down  to  his  notes  agnin. 

After  another  ten  minutes  of  silence, 
"May   I   speak?  "she   asked,    miser- 

"  Yes,  if  it  is  not  about  going 
into  Ijord  Lisburn's   room.     What   is 
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"If  Lord  LUburo  diea,  1  ihould 
Mr  he  would  be  hatized.  If  Lord 
Lisbarn  does  not  die.  1  should  say  he 
ought  to  be  hanged,  and  will  be  trans- 

"  Then  I  hope  he  will  bo  hanged," 
■he  eaid,  without  reference  to  the  pre- 
ceding condition,  and  suddenljr  open- 
ing her  largo  eyes  as  she  spoke,  but  as 
suddenly  closing  them  again.  "  But 
they  must  lag  him  first,  and  I  don't 
think  he'll  leave  pateran." 

Vaughan  looked  at  her  sharply  — 
not  because  a  Polish  singer  talked  in 
what  was  very  like  English  slsng  ; 
that  might  be  a  stage  fashion  —  but 
becanse  a  note  seemed  to  be  struck  in 
his  memory. 

"I  wish.  Mademoiselle,"  he  said, 
Uk«  a  doctor  asking  to  see  a  patient's 
tongue,  "you   would   let  me   see  your 

"  No,"  she  answered  resolntely,  and 
turned  herself  wholly  away. 

"I  know  it  is  impossible,  and  yet  I 
could  almost  swear  I  had  met  you 
before." 

"Have  you  been  long  in  England? 
Tou  speak  English  uncommonly  well." 

She  made  no  answer. 

'■Surely  you  understand  me?  If  I 
am  curious,  you  must  consider  the 
strant^e  w:lv  in  which  we  are  brought 
together.  1  don't  want  to  pry  into 
any  mysteries.  But  you  must  remem- 
ber that  all  this  affair  will  have  to  be 
inquired  into  —  and  by  rougher  hands 

"  Tes,  I  know  — the  policeman." 

"  And  the   judge  and  the   jury.      1 

shall  have  to  be  a  witness,  and  so  will 

yoo,  as   you  would  know  very  weU  if 

Cn  knew  anything  of  our  Eniliiih 
vs.  1  don't  know  much  about 
criminal  courts,  but  I  suppose  you  will 
have  to  "ive  your  name.'' 

"Youknow  what  that  is  — Made- 
moisclte  Leczinska." 

"  But  your  Christian  name  ?  " 

"Pauline,"  she  answered  readily. 

"  And  —  let  me  see  —  you  might  be 
asked  where  you  come  from  —  where 
you  bave  been  in  England  —  if  you 
tiave  ever  been  at  Manchester,  for 
example,  or  Birmingham,  or  St.  Ba- 


"  Pray,  may  I  ask  —  I  know  nothing 
of  musical  matters  —  where  you  have 
been  singing  till  now  ?  " 

»  Warsaw.  It  is  all  in  the  biils." 
"  And  that  song  in  the  opera  to- 
night ? —  but  never  mind  :  though  it 
was  very  strange."  Like  the  rest  of 
the  audience,  he  naturally  assumed  it 
to  be  Abncr'a  —  and  what  was  more 
natural  ihan  that  an  opera-house  tune 
dioutd  have  found  its  way,  like  n> 
many  iitlicrf,  into  a  country  inn  ?  He 
knew  nothing  of  the  novelty  of  "  Syl- 
via's Bracelet,"  and  the  reception  of 
tike  song  seemed  to  stamp  it  as  some 
fcvofite  and  familiar  mor^eau.  And, 
though  the  identity  of  Pauline  and 
Zelda  may  seem  clear  enough,  a  man, 
■n  practice,  most  be   very  daring   to 


ZELVA'S  FORTUNE. 


coincidences ;  and 
such  things,  though  they  bave  been, 
are,  and  will  be,  belong  to  the  region 
of  romance,  which  is  scorned  by  sen- 

So  Harold  Vaughan  was  surprised 

for  many  moments,  but  bewildei«d  for 
only  one.  It  seemed  to  him  very 
natural  —  as  soon  as  he  exercised  the 
reason  by  which  men  are  so  often  ted 
astray —  that  one  singing  voice  should 
resemble  all  singing  voices  as  closely 
as  ashellfulof  peas;  that  one slroUing 
should  be  like  another  strolf 
that   a   Pole,   like   a 


seemed  to  him  too  improbable  to  be 
true,  that  the  heroine  of  the  Old  Point 
Hotel  should  be  the  heroine  of  the 
Uberon ;    and   that  he,   of   all   men, 

should  stumble  twice  upon  her,  of 
all  women.  So  he  mentally  accused 
himself  of  stupidity,  and,  like  many 
another  believer  in  the  Probabilities, 
itually  became  what  he  accused  him- 
self of   being.     All   riddles  are   very 


aU. 

Whether  Mile.  Leczinska  recog- 
nized Zelda's  champion  u  another 
question.  She  was  neither  senuble, 
nor  a  man ;  and  strange  coincidences 
were  of  course  the  most  natural  things 
in  the  world  to  her.  Besides,  if  a 
stray  beggar-girl  was  a  thing  to  be 
forgotten    in    a    life    that  '" 


absorbed,  the  first  lips  that  had  ever 

fiven  her  kind  words  were  things  to 
e  remembered  till  doomsday.  But 
the  Zelda  whom  Aaron,  like  Roman 
slave-masters,  had  made  afreed woman 
by  the  sign  of  a  blow,  was  certainly 
not  one  to  renew,  by  confession,  the 
character  of  the  old  self,  which  she 
had  now  trampled  under  foot  and  cast 
away.  She  had  not  been  crowned 
with  laurels  only  to  appear  in  the 
guise  of  her  bygone  past  before  the 
only  eyes  from  whom  she  cared  to 
hide  the  degraded  Zelda  of  old. 

So,  while  he  stood  in  thought,  she 
sat  crouched  in  timid  shnme,  hiding 
carefully  from  him  the  baleful  light  ol 
her  evil  eyes,  that  she  might  neither 
betray  nor  be  betrayed.  And  so  they' 
remained  as  far  apart  as  those  who 
have  once  influenced  one  another's 
lives  can  ever  be,  until  the  house 
awoke,  and  the  constable,  called  to 
bring  the  important  news  that  the 
lessee  of  the  Oberon  had  not  been 


The  next  day  was  a  busy  day  for 
Harold  Vaughan,   who   had   for   the 

present  to  assume  the  office  of  agent 
as  well  as  physician  to  Lord  Lisburn. 
The  police  disposed  of,  he  sent  for 
the  most  eminent  surgeon  of  the  day. 
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who  finally  approved  of  all  lie  &d 
done.  Then  he  went  to  the  hotel 
where  he  had  engaged  to  meet  the 
earl  at  breakfast,  and  saw  the  captain 
of  the  Esmeralda,  who  was  cooling  bis 
heels  hungrily  in  the  coffee-room,  and 
who  was  able  to  give  him  the  name 
and  address  of  Lord  Lisburn's  attor- 
ney, and  of  his  banker,  Sir  William 
Penrose.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
chance  breakfast  engaeement,  one  of 
the  richest  noblemen  in  EuKland  would 
have  suddenly  disappcarea  from  sight 
without  being  missed,  and  have  been 
Ifud  up  in  Golden  Square  lodsinn, 
without  money,  or  without  fhenas, 
until  he  died  or  recovered  sufliciently 
to  make  himself  known ;  and  even 
then  he  might  have  found  it  hard  to 
prove  that  he  was  not  either  a  lunatic 
or  an  impostor. 

The  attorney  came,  took  the  whole 
business  into  Bis  own  hands,  looked 
at  Lord  Lisbom,  who  still  lay  uncon- 
scious in  the  singer's  bed-room,  had  an 
interview  with  the  great  surgeon,  and 
then  drew  up  an  authoritative  account 
for  the  newspapers,  so  that  his  client's 
accident  might  wear  the  least  dis- 
reputable air  possible.  He  also  offered 
his  own  house  for  a  hospital  as  soon 
as  the  patient  could  be  moved.  Be 
sent  for  a  nurse,  impressed  the  land- 
lady with  the  rank  and  dignity  of  her 
new  lodger  —  ho  knew  of  course  that 
they  would  come  out  somehow  —  and 
made  all  arrangements  with  every- 
body. In  short,  be  forgot  nothing, 
with  two  trivial  exceptions.  One  was, 
to  think  of  the  existence  of  Mile. 
Leczinska,  except  as  a  possible  wit- 
ness; the  other,  to  repay  Harold 
Vaughan  his  extravagance  in  cab-hire.* 
But  this  was  not  mentioned  ;  and  he 
could  not  learn  by  the  light  of  nature 
that  Lord  Lisburn's  friend  bad  spent 
bis  very  lost  pieceof  gold. 

The  latter  had  not  even  a  right  to 


had  been  sent  tor  on  an  emet^ency, 
and  then,  as  a  matter  of  course,  had 
been  turned  out  of   the   case  by  the 

Ktient's  friends.  Fortune  bad  denied 
n  even  the  refuge  of  the  Arctic  seas 
to  escape  from  her  persecutions.  Of 
course,  as  soon  as  Lord  Libbum  re- 
covered, all  would  be  well  again ;  but 
how  was  he  to  eat  or  drink  till  then  ? 
He  could  not  explain  his  case  to  the 
solicitor,  for  he  could  not  run  the  risk 
of  being  sent  about  his  business  as  a 
begging  swindler,  as  a  disreputable 
practitioner,  who  sought  impudently 
to  make  a  market  out  of  troubled 
waters.  No  one  knew  of  his  relation 
to  the  earl,  and  to  sue  tn  foruiA 
pauptri  would  be  only  to  court  the 
answer,  "  If  it  is  as  you  say,  you  must 
wait  till  my  lord  is  able  to  attend  to 
you.  Of  course  I  don't  distrust  vou ; 
but  one  must  be  careful  in  these  days, 
and  I  must  take  care  of  my  client's 
interests.  Still,  if  you  can.  produce 
any  evidence  of  a  claim  to  an  advance 
of  salary,  1  will  see.  But  his  lord- 
ship's physician  to  an  Arctic  ezpe- 
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ditioD  —  forgive  me  if  I  say  it  Bonnda 
ctTADge.  C&D  yon  refer  me  to  any- 
body—  Bfty,  to  Via  lordahip's  sailing' 
master,  or  aoy  of  his  friends  1  No  V 
That  is  unfortunate ;  for  1  am  afraid  I 
most  wist  yon  a  very  good  morning. 
BiuineM  is  business  —  of  course  you 
understand."  Tliis  kind  of  speech 
not  even  a  workhouse  training  makes 
a  man  willing  to  risk  with  a  good  will. 
He  had  already  discovered  to  what 
extent  his  weU-worn  clothes,  com- 
bined with  what  hod  seemed  an  offi- 
ofoas  interference  with  Lord  Lisbum's 
affairs,  bad  made  an  impression  on 
the  attorney,  even  without  his  calling 
nispicions  attention  to  them.  As  to 
Uademoiselle,  the  attorney  probably 
thought,  as  a  man  of  the  world,  of 
many  choice  attempts  to  account  for 
everything,  by  squeezing  the  universe 
into  a  nutshell.  "  Gray  beads  won't 
grow  on  green  shoulders,"  was  of 
course  the  master-key  he  used  to  un- 
lock this  particular  mystery,  and,  as  a 
man  of  much  experience  and  of  the 
mental  habit  of  jumping  at  coaclo- 
Hous  to  which  much  experience  moetly 
leads,  he  did  not  care  to  examine 
whether  the  key  turned.  He  had  put 
in  his  pet  proverb,  and  that  was  enough 
for  him,  as  it  is  for  all. 

Women,  however,  are  seldom  saw- 
mongers.  Not  being  good  hands  at 
generalizing    from    experience,    they 


an  air  of  shrewdness,  as  though  his 
quotation  from  the  common  stock  of 
■Procrustean  philosophy  had  been  an 
original  discovery  of  a  state  secret. 
Bat  Lady  Penrose  was  not  much 
inclined  to  hold  that  anything  so 
universal  and  couched  in  such  plain 
monosyllables  could  apply  to  an  earL 
On  other  grounds,  moreover,  she  was 
burning  to  bear  all  about  everything, 
aud  Miss  Perrot  was  the  best  inform^ 
person  she  knew.  Once  more.  Miss 
Perrot  was  at  home. 

"I  am  so  glad  to  find  you,"  said 
the  banker's  wife,  settling  herself 
serenely.  "  I  should  have  brought 
Laura,  but  she  has  a  slight  cold  — 
nothing,  I  hope,  but  she  must  be  care- 
ful You  are  none  the  worse  for  the 
play,  nor  Miss  —  Uiss  —  I  mean  your 
cousin  ?  "  V 

"  Miss  Brandt,"  answered  Miss  Per^ 
rot,  laying  an  emphatic  stress  upon 
both  syllables,  "  is  very  welL  But 
that  is  a  painful  subject.  Well,  I  did 
my  duty  —  I  could  do  no  more." 

"A  painful  subject?  What  is? 
Ah,  yes,  I  did  hear  something — but 
then  these  things  liappen  every  day, 
Sir  William  says.  I  remember  once 
a  great  fHend  of  Sir  William  failing, 
but  they  said  it  was  the  best  specula- 
don  he  ever  made.  He  bad  settle- 
ments and  all  sorts  of  things,  and  was 
let  ofF  paying  all  his  debts,  so  it  must 
be  a  good  thing.  I've  often  wondered 
why  Sir  William  doesn't  fail,  only  he 


always  tells  me  he  shall  wait  till  worse 
times  —  not  that  the  times  could  be 
much  worse,  aud  I'm  sure  it  would  be 
pleasant  to  get  everything  for  nothing 
and  pay  no  wages." 

"  Yes,"  Miss  Perrot  answered,  feel- 
ingly. "  Very  pleasant  indeed.  And 
very  pleasant,  very,  to  see  one's  own 
cousin's  name  in  big  letters  ^1  over 
the  newspapers.  It's  all  very  well  for 
you  to  speak  up  for  strangers,  but  to 
be  token  in  by  one's  own  flesh  and 
blood,  at  least  one's  flesh  and  blood  by 
marriage,  is  hard." 
"  Indeed — I  didn't  know  that"- 
"  No,  nor  anybody.  I'm  sure  1 
shouldn't  have  believed  it  if  1  hadn't 
been  expecting  it  all  along.  The 
number  of  times  I've  told  Mr.  Brandt, 
of  course  not  in  so  many  words,  but  so 
plunly  that  a  blind  mouse  might  read, 
what  would  come  of  it  all  —  you'd  won- 
der that  a  man  of  business  shouldn't 
believe  me." 
"  Is  it  so  very  bad,  then  ?  " 
"  I  don't  like  to  speak  harm  of  any 
girl,    much    less    my  own    cousin  — 

S'ris  can't  help  their  bringing  up. 
ut  I  must  Bar  when  a  ^1  is  shut  up 
like  a  Sister  of  Mercy  all  day  long,  witA 
nothing  to  do  but  have  all  her  whims 
and  fancies,  with  carriages  and  horses, 
never  having  a  chance  of  making  a 
good  matoh,  painting  till  she  breaks 
her  legs,  and  then  having  to  pay  any 
money  to  get  well  again,  and  I  don't 
know  what  besides,  if  anybody's  sur- 
prised what  comes  of  it  aU,  it  isn't  I." 

"  Poor  girl  I  "  said  Lady  Penrose, 
rustling  herself  out  with  a  sympathetic 
movement.  "  And  you  so  foud  of  her 
—  it  must  be  very  sad  for  you.  But 
for  my  part  I  never  look  for  gratitude. 
One's  always  deceived." 

"Always.  And  for  my  part  111 
never  mix  myself  up  in  people's  busi- 
ness again.  They  must  do  without 
me  and  get  on  the  best  way  they  con." 

"  Are  they  likely  to  be  much  worse 
off, then  7  " 

"  It  isn't  that  I  think  about  so  much 
as  the  folly.  And  it's  not  just  to 
those  they  leave  behind  when  people 
ruin  themselves.  It's  selfish,  that's 
the  word.  When  people  go  into  trade, 
those  who  are  younger  can't  help 
bavins  expectations:  not  but  what 
I'm  above  thinking  of  dead  men's 
shoes,  as  they  call  them,  but  it's  the 
principle.  lAy  own  income's  safe, 
thank   God  :   lucky  for  me,  it's  iu  the 

"  Lucky  indeed." 

"I  declare  when  Claudia,  Miss 
Brandt,  opened  that  horrid  letter,  I 
might  have  been  knocked  down  with 
a  leather.  And  would  you  believe  it, 
she  never  even  had  the  grace  to  go 
into  hysterics  ?  And  what  shell  do, 
I'm  sure  I  don't  know." 

"  But  aren't  there  the  settlements  1 " 

"  Not  a  ptenny." 

"But  there  must  be  settlements. 
When  I  was  married  they  talked  more 
about  the  settlements  than  the  trous- 
seau, tij  poor  father  used  to  say  I 
shouldn't  nurry  till  me  and  my  girls 


were  made  as  safe  as  the  Bank  of 
England." 

"  Your  father  was  a  sensible  man. 
But  Claudia's  mother  was  as  poor  as 
a  church  mouse  —  I  can't  help  saying 
it,  though  aho  was  my  own  relation. 
Her  father  was  in  the  herring  fisher- 
ies, and  married  my  aunt,  and  hod 
twelve  children,  and  glad  he  was  to  get 
one  of  them  off  his  hands  to  anybody 
who'd  give  her  bread  aud  cheese." 

"  That  makes  a  difference  of  course 
—  I  had  some  money  of  my  own. 
Sir  William  himself  can't  touch  it. 
But  of  course  it  is  wrong  to  fail  with- 
out settlements." 

"  It  is  downright  wicked.  I  can't 
quite  turn  my  back  on  them,  of  course, 
whatever  the  world  may  say  of  me. 
They're  in  the  house  now.  But  do 
anyUiing  I  can't  —  and  what's  more, 
they  know  it  I  can't  give  in  to 
wicked  selfishness  by  taking  money 
out  of  the  funds.  It  would  M  puhlic 
robbery  —  making  people  live  on  the 
taxes  who  can't  pay  their  own." 

"  Of  course,  that's  pl^n  —  that's 
what  Sir  William  calls  political  econ- 
omy. So  they're  with  you  now  7  1 
hope  I'm  not  In  the  way  ?  " 

"  Oh,  prf^  don't  go ;  I  want  to  know 
the  rights  of  that  tcnible  business  after 
the  play  —  that  young  man  "  — 

"  Isn't  it  shocking  1  and  he  in 
my  very  own  box  only  just  befcwe. 
You've  seen  it  in  the  newspapers  ?  "   • 

"  It  made  me  shiver.  When  earis 
get  murdered,  what  mayn't  they  do 
to  you  or  I  7  it's  enough  to  make 
one  think  of  the  other  world  —  not 
but  ivhat  I  hope  I'm  as  good  a  Chrio- 
tiou  as  many  uat  talk  more." 

"  But  the  newspaper  isn't  half  the 
stoiy.  Sir  William  nad  it  all  sboight 
from  headquarters,   so  1   happen   to 

"  Ah  1 " 

"  Of  ooarae  I  muatu't  say  a  woitL" 

"  Of  course  not,  dear  Lady  Fenroae. 
But  still,  for  the  truth's  sake  —  th«y 
do  tell  such  lies"  — 

"  But  not  the  man  who  told  Sir  Wil- 
liam. He  b  a  lawyer  —  Lord  Lisbum'i 
own.  He  didn't  tell  ev^ylhing,  yoa 
know,  of  course,  but  Sir  William  can 
guess  what  people  mean  —  he's  in  the 
House,  you  know,  and  I  always  know 
what  Sir  William  means  when  he  holds 
his  tongue.  So  I  think  I  may  say  that 
I  really  do  know  the  story." 

"  Of  course — lawyers  and  members 
get  behind  the  scenes.  It's  a  0«at 
tning  to  have  a  member  for  alin«- 
band,    Lady   Penrose  I " 

"  You  won't  breathe  a  word?" 

"  Not  to  Adam." 

"  I  know  you  won't  —  so  I  don't 
mind  telling  you.  Lecrinska,  that's 
the  way  to  pronounce  it  —  well,  of 
course  you  know  what  these  people 
ore.  I  am  sure  no  Buch  fuss  was  ever 
made  over  a  nei 
it  was  plain  eno 

thing  beliind.  We  are  an  artistic 
family,   you    know,    and    understand 


linmir   b* 
1  there  * 


those  thmgs." 
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SOMETHING  ABOUT  THE  SHAH  OP  PERSIA. 

During  the  SQmmer  of  1867,  the  countriaB  of  Weitem 
Europe  were  visited  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
vorld  bjr  the  Urand  Turk,  the  despotic  lord  and  muter  of 
Ibrtf  millions,  half  European,  half  Asiatic,  owalnz  ftlle- 
giuce  to  his  sceptre  fWim  the  central  standpoint  of  his  do- 
minioa  at  Constantinople.  Exactly  half  a  dozen  yeaxt 
elapse,  and  again  the  most  civilized  races  on  the  globe  are, 
during  the  snmmer  o(  1S73,  visited  in  rapid  succession  bj 
anatber  of  the  great  Eastern  potentates.  This  time  the 
new  comer  is  the  representative  al  a  far  more  ancient 
tOTereigntj.  Au?nst  though  the  dignitj  of  the  Sultan  of 
Tutkey  undoubtedly  is,  it  must  be  recognizable  at  once, 
when  brought  into  comparison  with  that  of  the  Shah  of 
Penis,  as  one  that  dates  literally,  as  it  irere,  but  from  yes- 
terday. Whereas  the  foundation  of  the  empire  ruled  by 
hia  Imperial  Majesty  Abdul  Aziz  was  laid  leas  than  aix  hun- 
dred rears  ago  (A.D.  1228)  by  Olhman,  the  warlike  chief- 
tain through  whose  prowess  the  reigning  dynasty  was  first 
established  in  Asia  Minor,  the  origin  of  the  rule  of  the  sn- 
preme  monarch  of  the  Persians  dates  bai-k  nearly  thirty 
centaries.  Persia,  in  point  of  fact,  was  included,  nine  hun' 
dred  years  before  the  epoch  of  the  Bedemption,  in  the  first 
Aaa^rian  sovereignty.  Nearly  five  centuries  before  the 
comingof  our  Lord  (4"" 
to  the  subjnsation  of 

Bail,  marshalling  under  his  banners  an  army  of  fiOO,000 
Peruan  warriors.  Every  decently  educated  schoolboy 
knows  that  the  fate  of  the  expedition  thus  undertaken 
!,243  years  ago  by  the  predecesaor  of  the  Pereian  ruler  of 
fiowadayg  was  its  ignominious  defeat  upon  the  plains  of 
Uaratfaon  by  a  comparative  handful  of  Greeks,  to  the 
DDUiber  of  barely  ten  thousand,  led  to  victory  by  the 
'swords  of  Hiltiades  and  Themietocles.  Equally  familiar 
within  the  world's  remembrance  is  that  other  event  no  less 
memorable  in  itself  as  illustrative  of  the  remote  grandeur 
of  the  Persians  as  a  race,  and  of  their  sovereign  as  one  of 
the  earth's  chief  potentates  —  an  event  that  came  to  pass 
only  one  single  decade  after  the  death  of  Hippias  and  200,- 
ODu  of  his  compatriots  in  the  disastrous  war  that  closed  at 
Manthon.  Namely,  when  Xerxes,  at  the  head  of  a  serried 
force  that  almost  baffles  any  attempt  at  its  accurate  enu- 
meration, entered  Greece,  armed  cap-a-pie,  with  the  design 
of  bearing  down  there,  for  once  and  forever,  all  farther 
thought  of  opposition.  When  that  bewildering,  and  for 
Ihree  days  at  least,  bewildered  host  were  held  at  bay  by 
Leonidas  and  his  three  hundred  Spartans  in  the  defile  of 
niermopyUe  until  the  heroic  band  of  Lacedemonians  were, 
through  the  treachery  of  Ephialtes,  delivered  over  to  a 
ralhlen  massacre.  Thrti  it  was,  2,353  years  ago,  that  the 
myrtada  who  were  there  and  then  threatening  Greece  with 
destruction  were  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven  at  a 
dngle  blow,  as  if  by  the  bolt  of  doom,  in  the  overwhelming 
defeat  of  the  great  naval  engagement  at  Salamis.  And  it 
ii  the  irresponsible  rnler  of  a  race  of  this  grand  antiquity 
who  now  for  the  first  time  in  tlie  history  of  Persia  quits 
tboie  renowned  shores,  washed  on  the  north  by  the  Cas- 
inaa,  and  on  the  extreme  south  by  the  waters  of  the  Ara- 
bian Sea,  to  traverse,  as  not  one  of  his  predecessors  has 
ever  before  traversed,  from  Cjrus  or  Cambyses  down- 
wards, the  principal  states  and  cities  of  the  West  —  pass- 
log  through  Russia,  Germany,  Hhineland,  Belgium,  even 
to  what  was  regarded  in  ihe  old  days  as  the  Ultima  Thule 
of  the  British  archipelaso.  In  each  instance  the  reason 
for  this  wholly  unexampled  expedition  on  the  part,  first  of 
all,  of  the  Turkish  Sultan  Abdul  Aziz,  and  now,  sis  yean 
afterwards,  of  the  Pernan  Shah  Naasei^ed-Din,  is  simply 
identicaL  It  signifiea  nothing  more  nor  less  than  tbia  — 
the  realization  by  two  Oriental  despots  of  extraordinary 
sagacity  of  the  necessity  of  breaking  down  at  last,  abso- 
lutely and  permanently,  the  barriers  built  up  by  ancient 
nistom  or  unprescriptabte  naage,  hitherto  inexm-ably  shut- 
ting them  out  from  the  great  mass  of  countless  advantages 
Ud  blessings,  material  and  otherwise,  of  modem  civiliza- 
tion.   Each  in  turn,  the  fiultan  and  the  Shah,  had  already 


during  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign  given  ugnal  evidence 
of  a  practical  and  substantial  kind  of  a  vivU  recoenitjou 
of  the  pricelesi  value  of  those  advont^es.  Both  al^e,  be- 
fore dreaming  of  themselves  going  abroad  in  quest  of 
further  information  had  coun^eously  adventured  upon  ad- 
ministrative changes  of  the  most  sweeping  character  by 
which  the  whole  oi^nization,  here  of  the  Persian,  there 
of  the  Turkish  Government,  had  been  completely  trans- 
formed. The  Sublime  Port«,  wielding  the  most  arbitrary 
authori^  over  the  peoples  embraced  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  Turkish  dominion,  nevertheless  saw  fit  to  negotiate 
mercantile  treaties,  now  with  one  European  power,  now 
with  another,  and  little  br  little  to  dress  up,  as  the  mili- 
tary phrase  would  have  it,  the  ranks  of  that  heretofore 
sluggish  and  effete  mtiltitude  in  parallel  lines  with  the 
other  and  &r  more  adranced  European  nationalities.  A 
similar  course  hod  even  yet  earlier  been  pursued  bv  the 
Persian  sovereign,  the  reigning  Shah,  who,  a  little  later, 
OS  we  have  seen  just  six  years  later,  has  in  like  manner 
personalty  emerged  from  bis  seclusion,  going  forth  attended 
by  a  stately  retinue  with  tbe  design  of  extending  as  rapidly 
as  possible  his  own  individual  experiences. 

Although  himself  atill  in  the  early  vigor  of  his  manhood, 
being  ae  yet  but  in  the  fbrty-foorth  year  of  bis  age,  the 
Shah  of  Persia,  who  has  now  emerged  from  the  retirement 
of  his  palace  and  harem  in  the  citadel  of  Ari^,  in  his  capi- 
tal of  Teheran,  has  already  reitrned  over  his  ten  million 
Persians,  as  titularly  tbe  King  of  Kings,  for  fully  one  whole 
quarter  of  a  centuiy.  Since  his  nineteenth  year  he  has 
worn  at  his  girdle  the  jewelled  scimitar  with  which,  at  the 
merest  .glint  of  tbe  authority  implied  by  the  wearing,  he 
might  al  any  moment,  in  regard  to  anjr  of  hii  subjects, 
exercise  his  right  of  instant  decapitation.  Coming  so 
young  to  the  throne,  he  has,  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  every 
conceivable  temptation  to  the  contrary,  contrived,  during 
all  these  five-and-twenty  years  of  his  irresponsible  sway,  to  . 
graft  on  to  the  stem  of  the  tyrannous  Upas  of  the  Persian 
sovereignty  many  of  the  ideas,  principles,  and  institutions 
of  constitutional  government.  Fifteen  years  ago  (in  185S) 
be  remodelled,  somewhat  more  in  accordance  with  Euro- 
pean forms,  the  whole  scheme  of  the  Persian  administra- 
tion. Eight  years  &go  (in  1865)  he  ao  far  strove  to  extend 
to  his  lie^s  the  facilities  of  rapid  intercommunication  with 
surrounding  races,  that  upon  Persian  aoU,  railways,  even 
then,  were  in  process  of  formatiou.  Six  years  ago  (in 
186T)  when  the  Turkish  Sultan  was,  for  tbe  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  Ottoman  Power,  visiting  these  islands, 
the  electric  telegraph  was  introduced  within  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  ancient  land  of  which,  for  centuries  —  until,  in 
fact,  but  very  recently  indeed —  Ispahan  was  the  metrop- 

Masser-ed-Din,  Shah  of  Persia,  King  of  Kings,  lineal 
deacendant  of  the  founder  of  the  Turcoman  dynasty  or 
royal  house  of  the  Kahiars,  was  horn  on  Friday,  tbe  4th 
September,  1829,  in  'Teheran.  Considerably  leas  than 
a  century  has  elapsed,  as  yet,  unce  (in  1795)  the  first 
prince  of  that  line  took  his  seat  upon  the  throne  of 
Zoroaster.  The  reignine  Shah  is  the  fourth  sovereign 
in  direct  succession.  His  great-great-(;reat  ^ndfather, 
Mu  bam  mad  Hasaain  Khan,  who  flourished  in  the  last 
century,  had  two  sons,  the  elder  of'whom,  Uuhammad 
Khan  Kahjar,  won  bis  way  to  power  in  the  year  already 
mentioned  (179S)  as  snccess<^  of  the  earliest  Shah  of 
all,  nearly  three  centuries  previously  (1502),  memo- 
rable in  history  as  the  conqueror  (1518)  of  Georgia. 
Agha-Muhammad,  tbe  first  'Turcoman  Shah,  had  been 
barely  two  years  in  anthority,  when  (in  1797),  be  was  as- 
sassinated. The  keen-edged  sceptre  of  his  scimitar  then 
passed  into  the  hands  of  his  nephew,  tbe  second  sovereign 
of  the  race,  known  In  the  annab  of  Persia  as  the  Shah 
Fatah  All.    For  it  is  as  the  direct  descendant,  as  the  great- 


grasp  of  tbe  Persian  mie  came  to  inherit    his    prond 

Until  the  last  mentioned  prince,  the  reigning  Shah,  that 
is,  Masser-ed-Din,  ascended  the  throne  and  assumed  the 
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jewelled  turboji,  It  might  UtersUjr  be  said  that  twice  in  the 
eequence  of  inherit&ace  a  geaeration  hod  been  Bkipped. 

The  youneer  ion  of  Mubammed  HuBBain  Khan,  Oy  name 
Hasuin  Euli  Khan,  never  became  sovereign.  It  was  his 
■on,  hla  brother's  nephew,  who  became  the  second  Shah 
of  ibe  dynastj.  Again,  it  was  not  the  son  of  Fatah  Ali, 
hy  name  Abbas  Miza,  who  became  the  nest  Shah  in  suc- 
cession, but  iiis  grandson,  Muhommed.  The  spell  was  then 
broken,  however,  for  on  the  death  of  Mubammed  Shah  in 
1848,  he  was  sncceeded  on  the  throne  of  Persia,  not  by  a 
grandson  bnt  by  his  son  Nassei^«d-Din,  then  a  stripIiuK  of 
nineteen.  If,  henceforth,  in  the  Persian  records  the  Sbab 
Agha  will  be  remembered  as  the  founder  of  this  later 
dynasty,  and  if  his  nephew  and  immediate  successor,  the 
Snah  Fatah  Ali,  will  be  disastrously  borne  in  recollection 
as  the  one  in  whose  time  the  provinces  on  the  Caspian, 
the  dtetrict  of  Erlvan,  and  the  country  of  the  Araxes  were 
lamentably  lost  to  the  sovereignty,  the  name  of  the  now 
reigning  Shah,  Nasser-ed-Din,  we  may  rest  assured  will  be 
more  beneficially  held  in  regard,  not  only  by  his  immedi- 
ate descendants  but  by  succeeding  generations,  as  the 
ruler  who,  more  practically  than  any  predecessor  who  ever 
wore  the  symbols  of  royalty  either  at  Teheran  or  at  Upa- 
han,  strove,  at  least  (it  yet  remuns  to  be  seen  whether  or 
not  BBCixssfulIy),  to  be  the  reorganizer  and  the  regenerator 
of  the  Persian  natjonality,  and  of  the  Persian  Government. 
Possibly,  nay,  not  improbably,  it  was  the  very  circum- 
stance or  the  young  prince  attaining  snpreme  power  as 
despotic  ruler  of  Persia  at  a  juncture  when  the  thrones  of 
Europe,  and,  by  sympathy,  those  also  of  outlying  nations 
in  Asia  and  Asia  Minor,  were  shaken  to  their  very  founda- 
tion by  what  Alison  has  happily  termed  one  of  those  mind- 
quakes  of  modem  times,  the  great  epochs  of  Revolution, 
uint  tiie  necessity  for  some  grand  changes,  political,  social, 
and  material,  being  effected  iu  Persia,  came  to  he  early 
realized  by  the  naturally  sagacions  mind  of  Nasser-ed-Din. 
However  this  may  be,  certain  it  is  that,  since  the  date 
of  his  coming  to  the  throne  in  1S48,  the  institutions  of  his 
land  have  b^n  undergoing  a  series  of  beneficent  transfor- 
mations. Fenia,  under  the  rulin?  Shah,  is  no  longer 
isolated.  It  is  no  longer  as  it  had  been  for  centuries  pre- 
viously,  inert,  or,  at  any  rate,  for  the  most  part  slumberous. 
It  has  been  effectually  roused  from  its  long  torpor  of  social 
and  poUtical  stagnation.  Geographically  placed,  as  it  is, 
in  immediate  contiguity  on  tlie  north  with  the  Russian 
Empire,  and  on  the  east  with  the  British  Empire  in  Hin- 
dostan,  it  naturally  enough,  hitherto,  has  at t«rnately  leant, 
now  towards  the  Muscovite,  now  towards  the  English 
GoTeroment.  Its  policy  has  been  influenced  in  turns  by 
the  Councils  of  St.  James',  and   by  the  Councils  of  " 


alone  lie  between  the  eastern  frontiers  of  Persia  and  the 
whole  sweep  of  our  vast  dominions  in  Hindostan.  North 
of  the  Attruck  and  of  the  Paropomisan  Aluuntains  extend 
those  wide  plains  of  Independent  Tartary,  westward  of 
Bokhara,  as  marked  bj  the  current  of  the  Amoo,  tempting 
the  armed  hordes  of'^  Russia  any  day  (as  it  might  be 
to-day  !)  in  obedience  to  the  mandate  of  the  Autocrat  to 
advance  southwards  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Sea 
of  Aral  upon  Khiva,  as  to  a  halfway  resting-place  or  point 
d'appxti  on  the  road  to  India. 

Not  only  naturally,  but  it  might  almost  be  said,  inevita- 
bly, during  the  reign  of  the  present  Shah  of  Persia,  as 
during  that  of  his  predecessors,  (he  Councils  of  Teheran, 
swaying  now  this  way,  now  that,  have  involved  the  Shah, 
have  involved  Persia,  at  one  moment  in  a  war  with  Russia, 
and  at  another  in  a  war  with  England.  This,  in  spite  of 
what,  even  in  his  regard  as  a  still  half-barbaric  despot 
might  be  called  his  civilizing  and  humanizing,  his  certainly 
elevating  and  enlightening  proclivities.  Nassei^ed-Din's 
father,  Muhammed  Sfaah,  has  already  been  mentioned. 
His  mother,  Queen  Vellitet,  was  also  of  the  Kahjar  tribe; 
M)  that,  as  one  may  say,  on  both  sides  he  came  quite  nat- 
urally and  by  right  to  the  headship  of  the  ITurcoman 
dynasty  on  the  death  of  his  patemnl  predecessor.  It  was 
in  the  very  thick,  or  crisis,'  of  that  revolutionary  period, 


namely,  on  the  13th  October,  184S,  that  the  young  prince, 
by  succeeding  to  the  title  of  Shah,  which,  in  rersisn,me»DB 
prince  or  chietlain,  l>ecame  emphatically  the  Prince  of 
Princes  and  the  King  of  Kings. 

In  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  on  the  IStb  August,  1BS1, 
his  life  was  attempted.  Invested  with  despotic  powsr, 
surrounded  fi-om  hii  birth  by  adulation,  naturally  impetu- 
ous and  dictatorial  in  his  temperament,  his  noble  impulse! 
happily  obtained  the  master}-  over  him.  His  educstioB, 
from  his  boyhood  upwards,  had  been  in  no  way  neglected. 
As  time  has  rolled  on  with  him,  he  has  become  more  and 
more  ripe  in  bis  scholarship  as  a  master  of  both  Perriu 
and  Turkish  hterature.  Of  lata  years  he  his  succeeded 
in  mastering  the  difSeulties  (for  an  Oriental)  of  both  ibe 
French  and  English  langu^es.  His  knowle%e  of  MsUiy, 
both  ancient  and  modem,  is  wide  and  accurate, 
ally,  his  manners  are  distinguished  by  a  singular 
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that  Is  little  less  than  wondraftl, 
considering  the  character  of  his  ■urroundings.  Mild,  bow- 
ever,  though  his  bearing  towards  others,  his  tempemnciit 
is  anything  but  apathetic.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  loteoselj 
and  thoroughly  energetic.  His  life,  if  not  hardy,  it,  at 
least,  not  that  of  a  Sybarite.  Instead  of  beiuE  in  any  n; 
a  voluptuary,  he  is  (at  any  rata,  for  one  in  his  ponlionj 
curiously  simple  in  his  tastes  and  habits.  At  the  costlieit 
banquet  it  has  been  noticed  already,  during  his  Kuropeu 
wanuerings,  bis  appetite  is  often  satisfied  alter  he  has  pit- 
takes  of  a  single  dish.  In  his  deportment  he  is  dignified 
and  perfectly  self-possessed.  The  only  splendor  hein- 
dulges  in  with  reference  to  his  own  raiment  is  iu  wearing 
especially  on  state  occasions,  a  dazzling  profusion  f£  tM 
costliest  jewels,  diamonds,  emeralds,  and  rubies,  for  the 
most  part  encrusting  the  scabbard  and  hilt  of  his  scimiltfi 
seaming  his  robes,  embossed  on  his  shoulders,  daDgUng  ie 
the  fringes  of  his  epaulettes,  clustering  into  an  aigrette  db 
bis  head-dress,  pendant  around  his  neck  and  over  Ids 
breast,  glittering  on  the  housings  of  his  horse,  —  of  iiself  s 
priceless  gem,  —  from  its  pasterns  to  the  tips  of  its  eM* 
from  the  arched  plume  of  its  silken  tail  to  the  delicate  pink 
of  its  nostrils.  The  Shah's  seat  in  the  saddle  is  that  of  * 
born  ruler  of  men.  When  liis  feet  are  in  the  Etiimps  lis 
is  then  the  most  visibly  enthruncd. 

It  was  this  prince  who,  on  coming  to  power  as  a  youtli 
of  nineteen,  in  the  midst  of  the  roar  of  European  revolu- 
tions, seemed  if  not  immediately,  at  the  least  very  soon 
afterwards,  to  realize,  almost  by  a  happy  Instinct,  the  cor- 
rect notion  as  to  what  ought  to  be  thenceforth  the  rela^ni 
of  Persia  with  the  more  highly  civilized  racea  of  Chriitee- 
dom.  Magnanimouslv  dropping  the  irritating  remembranoe 
of  the  crime  out  of  bis  thoughts,  the  young  Shah  appeared, 
judging  him,  at  any  rate,  by  his  conduct,  afler  1851,  to 
have  l^en  only  confirmed  in  bis  good  intentions  by  the 
futile  attempt  at  his  assassination.  Brought  up,  from  his 
earliest  years,  with  a  vivid  personal  sense  of  anthority,  he 
had  actually,  while  yet  in  his  boyhood,  during  his  rauier'* 
lifetime,  l>een  installed  in  power  as  the  Governor  of  Ua- 
breeze.    A  consciousness  (U  the  grandeur  of  the  supienw 

Ksition  be  bad  assumed  on  coming  to  the  throne,  wheo 
was  still  a  stripling,  had  in  no  appreciable  dtcree 
thrown  him  off  the  balance  of  his  judgment  or  cloudea  bii 
bright  and  clear  intelligence. 

The  dominion  owing  obedience  to  his  sceptre  is  one,  it 
should  be  remembered,  of  sufficiently  vast  dimeniioua 
France  and  Germany  massed  together  would  hardly  maks 
up  the  aggregate  of  its  wide-spread ine  territory.  Thou^ 
including  the  Great  Salt  Desert  of  Ehorassan,  it  embraces 
within  it,  also,  lands  of  the  utmost  fruitfuluess.  The  wheal 
^own  in  some  parts  is  as  fine  as  any  reaped  in  eitlier 
hemisphere.  The  wine  and  grapes  of  Shiraz  have  long 
been  celebrated  in  Eastern  poetry.  The  fitiits  squandereo 
on  that  ancient  soil  yet  number  among  them  in  rich  pro- 
fiision  the  data,  the  melon,  the  mulberrv,  and  the  pome- 
granate. The  feathered  soiigilers  warbling  in  its  groves 
fnclude  the  thrush,  the  blackbird,  and  the  bulbul  or  night- 
ingale; while  theyWaof  Perua  travellers  find  resplenoeol 
and  varied,  the  fauna  of  that  historic  country  they  lUs- 
cover,  even  more  readily  yet,  to  ba  wonderfblly  diremfied. 
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lliroagb  it!  wilder  re^ons  rotkm'  the  lion,  tbe  tiger,  the 
wild  boar,  die  hfeoa,  and  the  aatelope.  Cotton  uid  silk 
■re,  Id  certain  dirtricts,  produced  there  in  laTiih  abnn- 
daoce.  By  ita  busy  loomi  ore  woven,  annuallj,  vast  qiun- 
titiei  of  carpets,  miulins,  nankeena,  veiveiB,  Bod  broeadei, 
Cbemiaby,  ai  a  science,  is  utterly  nnknovrn  there.  The 
fine  arts  are  scarcely  in  any  way  cultivat«d.  Hai^hty 
though  the  race  ii,  it  itiU  retaint  many  of  the  ut^ee  of 
berbariaD*. 

It  ii  in  the  hope  of  ralsiuK  it  at  laat  from  this  lower  level 
that  tbe  bold  ambition  of  tbe  reigning  Shah  has  prooipted 
him  to  go  forth,  as  he  hu  now  done,  into  the  outer  wco-ld, 
and  there  judge  for  himaelf,  with  hia  own  senseB,  with  his 
eyes  and  ears,  bis  hands,  his  nostrils,  and  his  palate,  of  the 
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(of  which  he  has  l 
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elimmenng  knowledge)  of  modem  cizilization.  Already 
Be  has  reigned,  as  we  have  said,  fbr  one  whole  qnarter  of 
■  century.  So  that  in  acting  as  he  now  does,  he  is  not 
acting  by  any  means  precipitatelv. 

Before  coming  to  London,  he  has  measured  swords  with 
our  own  Goverment  More  than  twenty  years  ago,  on  the 
3d  Jannary,  1S53,  he  signed  a  convention  pledging  him- 
lelf  not  to  garrison  Herat,  unlew  the  Persian  soil  bad  been 
previoQsly  invaded  by  tbe  troops  of  a  foreign  power.  This 
was,  so  far,  a  concession  to  the  exigencies  of  the  age,  and 
a  reco^itioQ  of  the  need  there  is  ^  taking  into  account 
the  relations  subsisting  between  contiguous  peoples  and 
neigh ttoHng  sovereignties-  Scarcely  had  tbe  Crimean 
War  commenced,  moreover,  when  tbe  Shah  formally  pro- 
clumed  his  neutrality  as  one  wbo  was  prepared  to  take 
part  with  neither  of  the  belligerents.  Eventually,  nevei^ 
tbeJesB,  on  the  15tb  December,  1855,  Nasser-ed-Din  en- 
tered into  a  treaty  with  the  Russian  emperor.  His  doing 
•0  wa*  regarded  as  a  menace  thrown  out  bv  the  Czar 
sgainst  the  Oriental  powers ;  more  particularly  when  it 
wasieen  (in  1S.>6)  that  tbe  borders  of  Affghanistan  were 
aoited  by  the  Persian  troops  without  any  pretext  in  the 
way  even  of  the  most  specious  attempt  at  justification. 
Tbe  forbidden  boundary  line  was  passed,  and,  on  tbe  26th 
October  of  that  year,  Herat  was  cresieged  and  occupied. 
Hereupon,  the  British  Government,  on'  the  Ist  November, 
declared  war  against  the  Persian  sovereign.  The  reason 
for  its  so  doing  was  sufficiently  obvious,  namely,  in  order 
that  the  invasion  of  English  possessions  in  AfighaniBtan, 
U  invasion  actually  commenced  and  not  simply  threat- 
ened, should  he  summarily  arrested.  Conferences  were 
held  with  the  view,  if  possible,  to  the  negotiation  of  some 
■djnstment,  between  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  and 
Fenick  Khan,  the  British  and  Persian  ambassadors  at 
that  lime  at  the  Court  of  Constantinople. 

Meanwhile  the  do^s  of  war,  after  being  for  tome  time 
faeld  in  leash,  were  slipped.  On  the  71b  December  the 
British  troops  were  disembarked  at  Busbire,  the  Father  of 
Oties,  which,  on  the  8th  and  the  following  day,  was  bom- 
barded, and  on  tbe  10th  was  captured.  The  leader  of  the 
expedition,  the  late  gallant  general,  Sir  James  Outram. 
on  the  27tb  January,  18S7,  landed  within  view  of  the  con- 
qaered  fortress  at  tbe  head  of  a  powerful  detachment ; 
snd  on  the  8th  of  tbe  following  February  succeeded  in 
inflicting  a  severe  defeat  upon  the  Persian  forces  at  Koo- 
>bab.  Advancing  northwards,  he  ascended  the  river 
Shatt-el-Arab,  which  is  the  name  assumed  towards  Us  out- 
let by  the  broad  current  of  the  united  streams  of  the 
"ngTis  and  Enphrates.  Thus  pushing  his  way  onwards,  he 
was  enabled,  by  the  26ih  March,  to  drive  tbe  Persians 
from  their  intrench ments,  to  become  master  of  Moham- 
meiha.  Wherever  he  went  victory  was  readily  secured. 
Tbe  Island  of  Karrack  was  taken,  and  tbe  whole  seaboard 
washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Persian  Gulf  was,  so  to  speak, 
tt  tbe  easy  command  of  the  English  generalissimo. 

WUIe  these  events  were  eoing  on  diplomacy  was  still  at 
work,  A  treaty  signed  onginally  on  the  4th  March  at 
Paris,  between  Fenick  Khan  and  the  Earl  Cowley,  was 
finally  ratified  on  the  14th  April  at  Teheran.  Its  terms 
were  in  every  way,  and  to  the  fullest  extent,  satisfuctory  lo 
the  British  Government.  A  couple  of  months  atlerwards, 
in  the  June  of  1867,  a  cmnmercial  treaty  was  entered  into 


by  the  Shah  with  France.  And  in  the  following  mouth 
(July)  Herat,  which  had  been  some  time  held  hy  our 
troops,  was  evacuated.  It  was  in  the  September  of^lSSS 
that  the  enlightened  negotiator  of  the  commercial  treaty 
just  now  mentioned  as  having  been  entered  into  at  Paris, 
Femck  Khan,  to  wit,  the  Persian  amba»ador,  wbo  had 
already  given  evidence  of  his  diplomatic  sagacity  in  his 
negotiatuin  first  of  all  with  the  Great  Eltchi  at  Stamboul, 
and  afterwards  at  Paris  with  Lord  Cowley,  was  recalled  to 
Tefaeran  by  bis  sovereign,  to  be  placed  as  Prime  Minister 
at  the  head  of  tbe  Sht£'s  Government.  Having  held  that 
position  with  distingulehed  ability  for  eight  years  together, 
Feruck  Khan  was  (in  1866)  appointed  Minister  of  Stale 
in  the  household  of  the  Shah. 

During  that  last-mentioned  year  the  memorable  treaty 
for  Persia  was  signed,  by  which  telegraphic  communica- 
tion between  Enrope  and  Hindostau  was,  happily  for  tbe 
East  and  for  the  West,  secured  by  way  of  the  ancient  do- 
minion of  Xerxes  and  Darius,  of  Cyrus,  Cambyses,  and 
Zoroaster,  now  the  kingdom  of  bis  Imperial  Majesty  the 
Sbah  Nasiei^ed-Pln.  A  twelvemontb  before  that,  in  IS65, 
railway  works  on  the  soil  of  Persia  were  already  com- 
menced. The  year  after  the  signing  of  the  telegraphic 
treaty  the  electric  wires  were  trailed  through  the  land  of 
Sbiraz,  —  tbe  seat  of  that  remote  and  refined  civilization 
sung  of  by  Hafiz  and  Saadi,  —  the  Virgil  and  Homer,  the 
Byron  and  Shakespeare  of  Persian  literatare. 

Besides  the  disastrons  war  already  referred  to  in  which 
the  reigning  Shah  was  engaged  sixteen  years  ago  with  the 
formidable  power  wielded  both  by  sea  and  land  by  tbe 
British  Government,  be  has  been  engaged  in  lesser  con- 
flicts, now  with  one,  now  with  anoUier  of  the  Aniatic 
Ewers,  in  which  bis  troops,  instead  of  being  worsted, 
ve  been  triumphant.  It  was  thus  with  him  when  he 
verjr  summarily  and  very  signally  overthrew  the  Khan  of 
Khiva,  tbe  Imaum  of  Muscat,  the  ruler  of  Salar,  and  other 
kindred  potentates.  Since  lti60  NaSBer.ed-Din  has  been 
strenuously  endeavorine  to  remodel  the  Persian  army  ac- 
cording to  tbe  drill  and  tbe  general  system  of  tbe  Euro- 
peans. With  a  seaboard  immediately  to  the  north  of 
Teheran,  extending  to  tbe  length  of  nearly  six  degrees  of 
longitude  along  Ibe  southern  shore  of  the  Caspian,  and 
with  a  yet  more  extended  seaboard  of  nearly  ten  degrees 
of  longitude  commanding  the  whole  north  of  tbe  Persian 


formation  of  a  naval  force  not  unworthy  of  its  geographi- 
cal position. 

A'part,  however,  from  those  merely  warlike  departments 
of  tbe  administration,  Nasser-ed-Din  has  long  been  evi- 
dencing his  solicitude  to  further  to  the  utmost  of  his  power, 
whenever  he  could  find  the  opportunity,  the  prosperity  of 
his  people  and  tbe  efGciency  of  his  government.  He  has 
encouri^ed  wherever  he  has  found  it  practicable  the  ad- 
vance of  enlightenment  throughout  his  dominion.  His 
watchful  care  has  been  widely  distributed.  He  ha^  visited 
in  succession,  north,  south,  east,  west,  all  parts  of  his  ex- 
tended territory.  In  setting  forth  now,  in  1873,  upon  a 
comprehensive  tour  right  across  Europe,  traversing  the 
chief  states  and  entering  in  turn  the  principal  capitals  of 
Christendom,  tbe  Shah  has  not  done  so  until  he  has  ruled 
Femia  for  twenty-five  years  and  personally  examined  for 
himself  every  place  of  importance  within  the  compass  of 
hi»  own  dominion.  In  this  intelligent  way  it  is,  and  after 
this  sagacious  preparation,  that  the  so-called  King  of 
Kings  has  come  as  far  westwards  as  England.  Remem- 
berino;  that  bis  own  capital  of  Teheran  is  one  which  is 
just  about  five  miles  in  circumference,  and  that  it  has,  sc- 
cordinn  to  tbe  highest  computation,  barely  60,000  inhabit- 
ants, uiere  can  hardly  be  an  instant's  doubt  but  that  the 
ideas  of  this  great  Oriental  prince  must  be  powerfully  im- 
pressed by  tbe  contemplation,  no  matter  how  hurriedly  or 
cursorily,  of  a  metropolis  like  London,  having  a  circumfer- 
ence of  thirty  miles  and  over  three  millions  For  its  popula- 

A  Persian  pbiloi>opher  and  astronomer  who  flouruhed 
'  '  I  a^D  had  already  won  renown  to  the  name  of 
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NWBer-ed-Dm.  He  it  wm  who  wni  the  tnnilator  into  the 
Fenisn  tongue  of  Fiolemy.  He  it  wm  who  wrote  the 
"TreatiBB  on  Morals,"  and  who  compiled  the  "  Gtngraphi' 
cal  Tables,"  which  are  Btill  held  in  high  repate  among  the 
rauonb  of  the  land  of  ZomsBter.  Great  ai  hia  fame  mar 
be,  and  deserredly,  amoue  thoie  descendftntB  of  the  Magi, 
it  is  nevertbeless  .aa  nothing  to  that  which  will  joBtly  ap- 
pertain to  the  NaMsr-ed-Din  of  our  own  daj  if  oolf  a  sec- 
uooal  part  of  hij  noble  and  compreheneive  ambition,  in 
regard  to  Uie  people  owning  allegiance  to  hit  Mvereignt/, 
1.-  : u  least  eventuall;  realized. 


'  SHAKESPEARE'S  TOAD. 

"  Sweet  are  [he  uuj  of  advenitj, 
Which,  like  the  u>aA,  aglj  and  venomous, 
Weart  jel  a.  precioag  jewel  in  his  head." 

"Ugly  and  Tenomoual"  Ugly,  therefore  renomoaa  ; 
for  that  aeeniB  to  be  the  chain  of  argument  applied  to 
the  unhappy  toad.  "Nature,"  says  Lord  Brougnam  of 
Bobespierre,  "  had  imprinted  on  hia  face  a  perpetual  warn- 
ing of  the  man's  disposition  ;  "  rather  a  singular  argument, 
by  the  way,  for  the  noble  lord  in  question  to  ha^e  bit  upon. 

But  perhaps  it  is  more  remarkable  to  find  a  poet  such 
as  Wordsworth  uttering  the  corollary  of  the  same  proposi- 
tion in  liis  "  Ruth  " :  — 


And  ttately,  attdt  mait  haiie  iJieir  ihare 
0/nobU  $enlimait," 

Based,  perhaps,  upon  Miranda's  rapturous  admiration  when 

Ferdinand  first  hnrsts  upon  her  virginal  gaze :  — 

"  There's  nothing  ill  can  dwell  in  such  a  temple  : 
If  the  ill  epiriiliaTesofairahouse, 
Good  things  will  strive  to  dwell  with  it." 

But  1  suppose  that  poets,  whose  office,  like  that  of  other 
artists,  is  the  worship  of  the  beautiful,  and  whose  function 
It  is  to  supply  the  warmth  and  color  wanting  in  this  work- 
aday world,  are  bound  by  their  vocation  to  praach  this 
doctrine  for  a  truth.     I  fear  it  is  a  dangerous  one. 

As  touching  the  toad,  however,  the  poets  appear  to  be 
wrong.  Pope  pictures  his  enemy,  the  beautiful  Lord 
Herrey,  —  "  Hervey  the  handsome,"  -—  under  the  figure  of 
that  ill-used  reptile,  as  whispering  into  good  Queen  Caro- 


But  in  feet  there  is  no  venom.  There  is,  indeed,  an  acrid 
secretion  in  the  follicles  of  the  skin  of  the  neck,  and  partly 
OTer  the  whole  body,  which  eiudes,  and  even  spirts  out,  on 
pressure,  and  is  su^ciently  oSensive  to  caune  a  dog,  on 
seizing  a  toad,  to  drop  it  somewhat  hastily  from  its  mouth. 
It  is  potent  enough  sometimes  to  redden  the  skin  of  the 
hand ;  but  it  is  perfectly  innocuous  in  the  blood,  as  has 
been  proved  by  injecting  it  into  the  circulation  of  a 
chicken.  And  this  exudation  is,  of  course,  the  "  sweltered 
Tenom  "  of  tbe  poetical  toad  in  poetry. 

But  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  that  excellent  naturalist  and 
charming  writer,  assures  us  that  his  children  hnd  a  trough 
full  of  tame  toads,  each  of  which  answers  to  Its  oum  par- 
acular  name,  and  comes  when  called.  The  children,  he 
says,  carry  them  round  the  garden,  and  hold  them  up  to 
any  insect  which  they  may  chance  to  fancy,  to  enable  them 
to  swallow  it,  which  they  do  by  a  lightnincf  flash  of  tlieir 
glutinous  tongues.  Nay,  more;  their  tendnt  care  for  their 
unlovely  pets  is  so  great  that  they  bathe  and  kiss  tbem 
daily,  he  declares,  just  as  they  themselves  era  treated  by 
Uieir  nurse.  Upon  one  occasion,  one  of  the  cbildrtn.  ™!io 
had  received  an  orange,  whs  seen  with  her  own  e«ii,'<'ial 
toad  seated  on  her  hand,  partaking  with  his  mistress  ol  ihe 


orange  in  alternate  sucks  or  bites.  Well  I  d«  gv$sant  it 
an  oul  axiom,  and,  it  seems,  a  trae  one. 

From  the  experience  so  gained,  Mr.  Wood  declares  tlu 
toad  to  be  more  quickly  and  easily  tamed  than  most  other 
animals.  So  that  its  aispositbn  seems  to  be  as  devoid  of 
venom  as  its  physique.  It  is  curious,  by  the  way,  that  ths 
word  "  ugly  "  across  the  Atlantic  refers  only  to  moral  de- 
formity, and  has  no  bearing  on  physical  appearance  cJ  uj 

The  "precious  jewel"  in  the  toad's  head  was  alsou 
article  of  general  belief  in  Shakespeare's  time ;  and  is  ex- 
plained by  Halliwell  to  have  been  a  stone  of  potent  effect 
in  medicine.  Any  book  of  folk-lore  will  show  how  nucb 
the  medicine  of  tbe  mediuval  period  dealt  with  all  kinds  d 
reptiles,  and  other  such  "  uncanny  "  animals  as  hedgebogi, 
bats,  owls,  and  other  weird  and  darkness-loving  thbp. 
Serpents,  we  know,  were  sacred  to  Esculapius,  not  m 
account  of  their  supposed  wisdom  or  subtlety,  but  by 
reason  of  their  yearly  renoratba  in  a  chanze  of  skin;  sad 
it  would  seem  that  all  the  reptiles  of  the  lizard  and  frog 
classes,  whiuh  inherit  some  share  of  the  enmity  sown  is 
Eden  between  the  seed  of  the  woman  and  the  seed  of  the 
serpent,  inherit  also  some  part  of  this  affinity  between 
snakes  and  the  practice  of  physic.  I  find  that  the  homnop- 
athistsof  the  present  day  retain  at  least  one  drug  derived 
from  snakehood,  —  "  lachesis,"  —  which,  is  said  to  be  the 

Soison  of  the  lance-headed  viper,  though  it  may  perh^  be 
oubted  whether  their  chemists  have  really  supplied  tbsif 
vials  from  the  poison-bags  of  that  interesting  reptile.  They 
use  also  the  sepia  of  the  cuttle-fish ;  and  1  have  often  been 
struck  by  the  appropriateness  of  sepia  as  a  medical  em- 
blem. I  obaerve  tJiat  doctors,  when  hard  pressed  in  arro- 
ment,  always  escape  in  a  flood  of  bard  words ;  like  the 
cuttle-fish,  protected  and  concealed  by  the  blinding  inky 
trail  it  leaves  behind  it. 

1  am  not  sure  that  the  exutence  of  the  jewel  in  tbe 
toad's  head  has  not  been  supported,  if  not  suggested,  by 
the  extraordinarily  brilliant  eye  of  the  reptile,  which  tp- 
pears  to  flash  and  scintillate  with  some  inward  Ughl, 
thrown  into  stronger  relief  as  it  is  by  the  dark,  doU, 
hideous  skin  in  which  it  is  set.  I  find  this  corroborated  by 
the  fact  that  in  classical  times  the  toad  was  supposed  to 
partake  somewhat  of  the  power  of  tbe  fabulous  bsiliek  Id 
the  ability  to  fascinate  any  person  it  looked  on  by  the 
glance  of  its  eye.  In  the  basilisk,  indeed,  this  power  was 
fatal  to  the  life  of  the  person  beheld  —  a  giil  never  claimed 
for  the  toad. 

But  if  this  part  of  the  zoology  of  the  toad  has  enshrined 
a  popuUr   error  of  long  standing,   the  nature  of  its  tbod 
appears  to  have  been  no  better  understood.     Tbe  "gentle 
laay  wedded  to  the  Moor  "  makes  her  jealou^  fiery  htn- 
band  exclaim  in  the  agony  of  his  fever-fit:  — 
"  I'd  rather  be  a  toad, 
And  live  upon  the  vspor  of  a  dunf^eon, 
Than  keep  a  corner  in  the  thing  I  love 

In  which,  though  the  sentiment  may  be  noble,  the  science 

is  certainly  false.  The  food  of  snnkes,  accotding  to 
Shakespeare,  was  hardly  more  material  than  this  aeritl 
toad-diet.     In  "  Perii/les "  he  says ;  — 


Exactly  reversing  tbe  alchemy  of  the  bee,  which  from  llis 
same  source  distils  sweet  and  wholesome  honey. 

Tbe  notion  that  toads  can  live  without  material  food  is, 
however,  both  more  generally  believed  and  better  supported 
than  that  touching  ^e  jewel  in  its  Head.  Numerous  ac- 
counts, apparently  well  authenticated,  relate  the  finding 
of  toads  entombed  in  the  ctintre  of  aged  trees  when  cletl 
open  by  the  noodman'x  wi'dge,  or  enclosed  in  chambei* 
of  chalk  or  stone  until  tli>interred  by  the  miner,  but  still 
alive,  and  seemingly  in  good  health.  Their  presence  ia 
such  places  was  accounted  for,  in  the  caw  of  the  tiees, 
by  the  supposition  that  they  had  either  climbed,  or  bWD 
dropped  by  some  bird  of  prey,  into  the  hollow  trunk ;  and) 
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being  iiDkble  to  eztricato  HjenuelTea,  had  been  gradnftll; 
ihnt  in  by  a  growth  of  wood  overhend.  In  the  case  of 
chalk  or  stone,  it  was  beliered  that  the  egg  had  been 
wuhed  bjr  floods  through  tome  minute  crack  or  creTice 
iato  an  atready-exUting  chamber  in  the  mioe,  which  egg 
bad  batched  in  dne  course,  and  produced  the  interesting 
ncluse  in  question.  Both  of  which  inggestions  seem 
possible,  if  not  probable,  expIaoatioDS  of  the  mystery. 

So  persistently,  indeed,  have  such  fltories  Ijwn  repeated, 
thu  Dr.  Buckland,  formerly  Dean  of  Westminster,  de- 
termiQed  to  put  the  matter  to  the  test  by  encloaiug  sundry 
toads  in  blocks  of  stone  and  wood.  For  thia  purpose  he 
had  twenty-four  holes  excavated  in  two  blocks  of  stone  — 
twelTe  of  them  in  a  block  of  coarge  oolitic  lineatone,  and 
twelve  in  a  block  of  close-grained  silicious  sandstone.  The 
holes  were  circular  —  those  in  the  Umestone  were  twelve 
inches  deep  by  five  in  diameter,  and  those  in  the  sandstone 
were  of  the  same  diameter,  but  only  half  the  depth.  Each 
cell  had  a  groove  at  the  top,  fitted  to  receive  a  circular 
plate  of  glass,  with  a  slate  over  it,  and  when  closed  was 
rendered  impervioua  to  air  and  water  by  a  coating  of  sofl 
clay. 

In  each  of  the  tweaty-foor  cells  an  unfortunate  toad 
was  placed  and  sealed  down  on  a  given  day,  having  been 
first  carefully  weighed,  and  the  blocks  of  stone  were  Duried 
in  the  earth  three  feet  deep.  On  opening  the  celts  thirteen 
months  ader,  all  the  toads  in  the  smalter  cells  were  found 
dead,  and  much  decayed.  The  greater  part  of  thoie  in  the 
oolite  were  still  alive,  and,  stranger  emX,  more  than  one 
had  actually  increased  in  weight  I  But  in  at  least  one  of 
lach  cases  of  increase,  the  cover  of  the  cell  was  found  to 
be  slightly  cracked  ^  suflicientl)^  so,  perhaps,  to  admit 
nnatl  insects  out  of  the  surrounding  earth.  All  the  sur- 
viTors  were  then  buried  again,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second 
yeir  they  were  also  dead. 
"  "'"       ''        ■     -     ■  vaoh    they   were    frequently 

rer  of  their  cells,  and  always 
ith  open  eyes,  and  in  no  state 
>n  each  successive  examination 
growing  "  fine  by  degrees  and 
last  they  died  of  sheer  emaciation. 
'     ''  fashion  were  dead 


During   the    last 
watched  through  the  glass  i 
speared  to  be  wide  iiwake 
spproaching   torpor;  but 
they  were  observed  "     ' 
beaulifully  leas,"  unt 
All  those  confined 


It  the  end  of  the  first  year,  and  much  decayed.  The  cells 
were  in  apple-trees  on  the  north  side  of  tbe  tree,  five  by 
three  inches  large. 

That  the  toad  does  "live  on  the  vapor  of  a  dungeon  " 
■ppears  therefore  to  be  conclusively  disproved.  And  such 
serial  toads  seem  to  be  as  much  creatures  of  the  poet's 
brain   M   the   fiower-eating   serpents   of   the   same   great 

The  explanation  of  such  belief  seems  to  be  very  simple, 
and  to  arise  from  the  enormous  quickness  with  which  the 
toad  seizes  and  sucks  in  the  minute  insects  which  form  its 
fiwd. 

If  the  reptile  be  placed  in  a  melon-frame  in  which 
there  are  ants,  and  carefully  watched,  it  will  be  seen  to 
spproach  the  ants,  and  the  ants  will  disappear  (down  its 
throat,  in  fact),  but  the  actual  seizure  will  not  be  observed. 
It  should  be  noticed  that  the  tongue  of  the  toad  is  placed 
in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  organ  in  ourselves  —  that 
is,  with  the  tongue's  point  towards  tbe  throat.  When 
seizing  its  prey,  it  flings  out  the  glutinous  tongoe  with 
naaziog  velocity,  and  the  organ  in  regaining  its  natural 
position  deposits  the  captured  insect  in  tbe  gullet  of  the 
toad. 

Bnt  tbe  reptile,  if  not  poisonous  itself,  is  at  least  equally 
ctfeless  of  poison  in  others,  and  swallows  bees,  wasps,  and 
Other  such  unconsidered  trifles  with  great  gusto  and  perfect 


uEptmity. 
Toads  a 


.  ..  this  war  sometimes  very  injurious  to 
beekeepers,  sittinz  placidly  under  the  entrance  to  their 
Uvei,  and  auietly  snapping  up  any  torpid  bee  which 
fa^tpens  to  fall  on  to  the  ground.  Beetles,  too,  with  horny 
eases  and  sharp  claws  they  "realize"  with  equal  indiffer- 
tnce,  coolly  swallowing  them,  leaving  them  to  discuss  the 
question  of  their  hardness  and  horniness  with  their  own 
potent  digestive  organs. 


FRENCH  UARRIAGES. 

One  of  the  effects  of  the  individual  self-confidence  which 
is  BO  general  an  attribute  of  us  Anglo-Saxons,  is  to  incline 
us  to  face  marriage  without  calculating  its  costs.  We  do 
it  because  it  tempts  and  interests  us  at  the  moment,  tnut- 
iag  to  luck  and  to  our  strong-arms  for  the  means  of  keep- 
ing our  wife  and  children.  There  is  somethin^r  manlv  and 
vigorous  in  this  way  of  acting  ;  of  course  it  is  rash  and  dan- 
gerous, of  course  it  of^n  leads  to  all  kinds  of  worry,  and  it 
sometimes  ends  in  downright  misery ;  but  there  is  a  plucki- 
ness  about  it  which  commends  itseLfto  our  natures.  Polit- 
ical economists  and  philosophers  go  on  attacking  it  with 
unavailing  arguments  and  unconvincing  proofs.  Right  U 
they  may  be  in  theory,  they  do  not  influence  our  prac- 
tice;"  improvident  marriages  "  are  as  numerous  as  ever. 
We  are  not  a  prudent  people  in  this  respect,  and  neither 
earnest  books  nor  eloquent  discourses  are  likely  to  change 
our  tendencies.  Host  of  us  believe,  in  varying  degrees, 
in  our  own  innate  power  of  overcoming  obstacles  as  they 
arise.  We  do  not  shrink  from  matrimony  because  ft  may 
involve  us  in  risks  and  difficulties  \  we  rush  at  it  because  it 
attracts  us  at  the  moment,  and  because  we  are  surrounded 
by  crowds  of  people  who  have  done  the  same  before  us,  and 
have  struggled  somehow  through  the  consequences  of  their 
hurry  or  meir  error. 

Toe  process  of  the  French,  on  this  point  as  on  many 
others,  IB  in  absolute  contradiction  with  our  own.  Where 
we  decide  and  act,  they  weigh,  and  calculate,  and  hesitate, 
and  consider.  They  reach  no  resolve  until  they  fancy  th^ 
have  exhausted  the  measurement  of  advantaees  and  disad- 
vantages,  until  they  have  pondered  over  probabilities  and 
possibilities,  until  they  imagine  they  have  united  as  many 
elements  of  success  as  human  foresight  can  collect.  It  can 
scarcely  be  said  that  even  in  England  marriage  is  regarded 
as  a  purely  personal  arrangement,  concerning  only  the  two 
immediate  parties  to  it.  We  admit,  in  our  upper  classes, 
at  least,  that  it  involves  considerations  of  a  .varied  nature, 
which  justify  and  sometimes  even  require  the  intervention  of 
parents  and  families.  But  the  French  carry  this  intervention 
to  a  length  which  we  could  not  support:  tbey  leave  no  lib- 
erty and  no  action  to  tbe  coming  couple ;  the  whole  thing 
is  taken  out  of  their  hands,  they  are  treated  as  if  they  were 
incompetent  in  the  question :  their  parents  undertake  the 
negotiation  for  them,  and  handle  it  as  governments  deal 
with  international  treaties.  Glaringly  evident  as  are  the 
emotionality  and  the  mobility  of  the  French  in  other  phases 
of  their  conduct,  they  have  no  application  here.  They  find 
their  use  abundantly  in  superfii'tal  sentiments,  in  the  forms 
and  thoughts  and  words  of  outside  existence,  in  the  mani- 
lestation  of  already  existing  affections ;  but,  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions, they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  preparation  of 
a  marriane.  Their  place  is  taken,  on  that  one  occasion, 
by  a  dry,  arithmetical  computation  of  practical  results, 
with  no  excitement  and  with  no  distractions.  Where  we 
BO  ordinarily  listen  to  what  we  understand  by  love,  to  the 
temptations  of  the  young  heart  in  all  their  forms  (however 
transitory),  to  our  individual  impressions  and  to  our  opin- 
ions, the  French  consult  fitnesses  of  relative  situation,  reci- 
procities of  fortune  and  position,  and  harmonies  of  family 
intercourse.  They  seek  to  ensure  the  future,  in  some 
degree,  in  its  social  as  well  as  its  pecuniary  forma.  They 
lay  it  down  that  pHs.'iion  is  no  guide  to  permanent  satisfac- 
tion, and  that  other  people  than  the  two  directly  interested 
have,  l>oth  in  law  and  reason,  a  right  of  judgment  in  so 
grave  a  case.  This  does  not  absolutely  mean  tnat  preexist- 
ing Bympatbies  are  considered  to  be  unnecessary  for  mar- 
riage in  France  ;  but  it  does  mean,  in  the  distinctcst  lan- 
guage, that  such  sympathies  alone  are  not  admitted  there 
as  a  sufficient  motive  for  an  association  which  is  to  last  till 
death.  Sympathies  wear  out  sometimes ;  new  ones  grow 
up  from  other  contacts  ;  eternal  attachments  are  very  rare 
between  people  who  have  not  managed  to  get  married,  and 
have  not  the  aid  of  the  wedded  tie  to  hold  them  steadily 
together;  but  the  necessities  of  life  nevvr  fade  away;  tbey 
never  weaken  ;   they  remain  in  force  with  pitiless  persist- 
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ence,  and  tlie  French  parebts  pay  more  attention  to  then 
than  to  what  maj  be  only  a  passing  incUnatioD  in  their 
sons  and  daughten. 

And  it  mast  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  view  of  marria.ge 
is  not  lolely  a  development  of  tbe  national  (liaposition 
toirards  prndence;  it  u  alio,  to  some  extent  at  all  events, 
a  consequence  of  the  legal  enactments  contained  in  the 
Code  Napol^QQ.  The  law  forbids  all  marriages  without 
either  the  consent  of  the  father  and  mother,  or  proof  (hat 
they  are  both  dead.  It  is  very  troublesome  to  get  married 
in  France;  the  operation  ii  surrounded  by  difficulties  and 
fbrmaJities  which  would  make  an  Eugliihman  stamp  with 
rage.  It  is  true  that  if  parents  refuse  to  allow  their  chil- 
dren to  follow  their  own  wishes,  the  latter 


provided  they  have  attained  their  majority,  to  go  through 
a  process  called  "  a  respectful  summons  to  coosent,"  siwr 
which,  if  the  parents  persist  in  their  rejection  of  the  appeal, 
marriage  may  b«  at  last  attained.  No  matter  at  what  age 
a  man  or  a  woman  marry,  even  if  they  are  sixty,  they  mast 
either  produce  the  written  consent  of  their  father  and 
mother,  or  show  that  they  have  applied  for  it  in  due  legal 
form  and  that  it  has  been  denied  them  without  sufficient 
cause,  or  prove  that  Ibey  are  orphans.  The  object  of  this 
legislation  is  not  only  to  prevent  bigamy  (which  under 
such  conditiolis,  is  naturally  rare  in  Trance),  but,  even 
more,  to  maintain  parental  authority,  and  to  insure  a  due 
subjection  of  children.  So  far  there  is  tcmetbing  to  be  said 
In  its  favor,  especially  as,  in  many  cases,  it  really  does  pro- 
tect young  people  against  their  own  folly.  But  as,  after 
all,  marriage  is  a  complex  state,  requiring  something  more 
than  a  father's  aporobation  to  conduct  it  to  success,  it  is 
natural  that  we,  who  regard  the  entire  subject  from  a  very 
different  point  of  view,  d)ould  have  a  good  many  objections 
to  urge. 

The  question,  however,  is  not  merely  one  of  legal  forms 
and  parental  privileges  ;  it  contains  a  vast  deal  more  be- 
sides. As  marri^e  is  (he  real  starting-point  of  home  life 
'  — as  the  happiness  of  husbands,  wives,  and  children 
depends,  in  a  great  dejiree,  on  the  conditions  under  which 
it  18  realized  and  worked  out —  it  is  fair,  and  even  neces- 
sary, to  judge  it  not  only  in  its  beginnings  and  its  organiz- 
ation, but  in  its  result  as  well.  Indeed,  it  would  be  rather 
difficult  in  such  a  case  to  consider  causes  without  eflecls. 
We  look,  instinctively,  from  one  to  the  other,  and,  half-un- 
consciously,  estimate  the  value  of  the  end.  But  how  are 
the  results  of  marriage  to  be  correctly  measured  ?  We  all 
know  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  a  defini(e  opinion  for  our- 
selves on  the  point  even  in  tbe  case  of  the  friends  with 
whom  we  live  in  constant  intimacy,  whose  interiurs  we 
know  in  detail,  whose  qaarrels,  whose  special  sympathies. 
whose  qualities  and  detects,  we  have  had  some  means  of 
testing.  How  then,  if  it  be  so  hard  a  task  to  reach  a  con- 
viction in  tbe  few  cases  round  us,  can  we  hope  to  form  a 
judgment  fairly  applicable  to  an  entire  nation?  Vague 
ideas  are  of  no  use  here ;  prejudices  mislead ;  facts  are  im- 
possible to  collect  on  so  large  a  scale.  And  yet  there  is  a 
guide,  an  incomplete  and  insufficitet  one,  but  still  a  safe 
one  so  far  as  it  can  lead  us  ;  that  guide  is  the  impression 
which  a  nation  entertains  about  itself.  If  we  consult  it 
carefully  we  get  the  accumulated  experience  of  the  mass  in 
the  only  form  in  which  it  manifests  itself  on  such  a  subject 
as  this.  There  are  no  returns,  no  reports,  no  statistics  to 
refer  to  ;  but  there  are  drawing-room  talks,  and  half-confi- 
dences, and  village  rumors,  and  the  gossip  of  tbe  market- 
place, and  the  wise  liead-shakings  of  the  old  people ;  and 
with  their  aid,  if  we  listen  closely,  we  can  compose  a  toler- 
ably approximate  picture  of  what  all  these  indications 
describe.  But  we  can  only  do  it  fairly  on  condition  of 
being  scrupulously  exact,  c»  effacing  from  our  memory  all 
predlspositioQ  towards  special  shades  and  special  forms,  of 
marking  down  absolulely  nolhing  of  what  our  own  imagi- 
nation so  easily  suggests,  and  of  strictly  limiting  our  color- 
og  to  what  we  are  quite  cerlain  that  we  distinctly  see. 
And,  even  then,  we  have  to  reconcile  bitter  contradictions, 
to  group  together  tbe  most  opposite  results,  to  in:<tiTutea 
oompanson  of  causes. 
But  before  we  consider  the  evidence  thus  obtainable  as 
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to  the  moral  results  of  marriage  in  France,  it  may  be  usefal 
to  cast  a  glance  at  the  material  comparison  whidi  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  between  tbei^uantity  of  marrying  which  takes 
place  amongst  the  French,  and  Uie  corresponding  figure* 
on  tbe  same  subject  which  other  nations  offer.  In  hit 
"Elements  de  Statistiqne,"  M.  Moreau  de  Jonnfes  gives « 
table  of  the  number  of  marriages  which  are  eOecled  sn- 
nually  in  the  principal  counlries  of  Europe.  Ireland  comss 
first  with  one  marriage  for  each  ninety  innabitants  ;  France 
is  sixteenth  with  1  for  122;  England  twenty'^venth  wiU) 
I  in  137  ;  Tuscany  twenty-eighth  and  last,  with  I  in  Ul. 
Now  if  this  be  true  —  and  the  well-known  name  of  M. 
Moreau  de  Jonnfas  may  be  accepted  as  a  guarantee  for  tbe 
exactness  of  tbe  numbers  — it  seems  to  follow  that,  not- 
withstanding our  headstrong  Imprudence,  we  Englidi 
actually  marry  less,  proportionately,  than  the  prudent,  cal- 
culating French,  who  look  before  they  leap.  This  is  m 
unexpected  fact  to  start  with,  but,  if  it  be  a  fact,  it  indi- 
cates, with  tolerable  distinctness,  that  the  hesitations  whtcb 
precede  all  marriages  in  France  do  not  really  stop  mar- 
riage, for  the  French  stand  in  the  middle  of  tbe  table  whicb 
has  just  been  quoted,  below  the  northern  races,  which 
(excepting  England)  head  the  list,  but  above  all  ihs 
southern  states,  which  close  it.  The  position  thus  bdi* 
cated  for  France  is  the  very  one  which  would  appear  to  bt 
(he  most  desirable  (o  occupy ;  it  is  a  fair  average,  showing 
neither  too  little  nor  too  much.  And  France  retains  the 
same  approximate  position  if  we  look  backwards  and  canr 
the  comparison  into  the  eighteenth  century.  A  bundled 
years  ago,  marriages  were  everywhere  more  frequent  than 
they  are  now ;  subsistence  was  more  easy  to  obtain,  it  wm 
not  BO  difficult  to  provide  for  children ;  and  we  conse- 
quently find  that  the  number  of  annual  marriages,  rela- 
tively to  the  then  population,  was,  throughout  Europe, 
about  ten  percent,  above  ita  present  rate.  But  the  diminu- 
tion which  has  since  occurred  has  been  universal;  it  is  not 
special  to  France  or  to  any  other  land.  The  French  con- 
tinue to  take  wives  in  the  same  proportion  as  they  havs 
always  practised  towards  their  neighbors ;  they  hsfS 
diminished  matrimony  only  as  it  bos  Men  diminished  sll 
around  them. 

If,  however,  they  have  held  their  own  in  the  rate  of 
marrying,  they  have  diminished  largely,  since  the  Bevolii- 
tion,  in  the  fecundity  of  marriage.  In  1770  the  children 
born  in  France  were  in  proportion  to  the  whole  popuUtioo, 
1  in  25 ;  now  they  have  come  down  to  1  in  35 ;  the  falling 
off  has  consequently  reached  the  enormous  figure  of  forty 
per  cent.  Here  lies  the  real  explanation  of  the  strange 
fact  which  has  so  astonished  Europe  after  each  census  re- 
cently taken  in  France;  the  fact  that  the  French  hava 
almost  ceased  to  increase  in  numbers.  It  is  not,  however, 
as  a  statistical  curiosity  that  the  subject  is  referred  to 
here,  but  because  it  is  most  intimately  conoected  with  ths 
entire  question  of  French  marriages,  because  It  bean 
closely  on  their  moral  organization,  because  it  opens  ths 
door  to  considerations  which  would  be  almost  incomprebcn* 
sible  if  it  were  omitted.  We  will  presently  come  back  to 
it.  Meanwhile  we  can  leave  dry  figures  and  return  to  the 
more  interesting  study  of  opinions.  Impressions,  and  pro- 
sonal  experiences. 

The  French  ara  certainly  convinced  that  they  are  a 
happy  people.  And  so  they  are,  if  gayely  and  cheerinW 
and  mutual  good-will  can  be  taken  as  satisfactory  and  sofr 
cient  evidence  on  the  point.  No  nation  has  more  laugh 
ter;  neither  Irishmen  nor  negroes  surpass  them  there; 
and  it  is  generally  good,  honest  laughter,  resulting  from  a 
motive,  not  mere  senseless  giggling.  But  happiness  and 
laughter  are  not  synonymous ;  the  latter  is  not  necessarily 
a  symptom  of  the  existence  of  the  former;  the  saddest  « 
us  may  laugh  sometimes,  while  the  most  thoroughly  «>n- 
tented  may  be  constitutionally  inclined  to  gravity.  It  ■' 
not,  then,  on  this  one  outward  sim  that  either  practicaUy 
or  logically  the  French  can  bate  uieir  claim  to  be  r^arded 
as  a  really  happy  nation.  If  the  claim  b«  Ibunded,  IM 
grounds  on  which  it  rests  must  be  looked  for  elsewbere-;- 
in  deeper,  less  superficial,  and  less  apparent  proofs.  It  u 
especially  in  thdr  use  of  married  life  that  tlie  evidence  u 
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reillj  it  exitU,  ihould  be  looked  fbr  and  be  found.  And 
here  it  is  that  w«  mast  take  op  the  testimoniea  allnded  to 
jnit  now  and  try  to  measure  what  thej  reveal  to  us.  If 
mtrriags,  as  a  rule,  u  found  to  produce  lucceu  —  if  the 
men  and  women  that  it  brings  together  generally  assert 
that  they  are  aatisSed  with  what  they  have  extracted  from 
it— if  looker»on,  all  round  them,  coofirm  their  declara- 
tions, and  tell  ub  that  their  married  friends  —  bo  far  as 
they  can  judge  them  —  have  do  home  difGcuIties  and  ao 
boQie  regrets]  then  we  may,  without  imprudence,  recog- 
nise that  the  French  are  really  a  happy  people,  and  that 
the  marriage  system  on  which  their  home  life  b  baaed,  is 
proved  to  be  well  adapted  to  their  character  and  their 
needs,  fbr  the  simple  reason  that  it  leads  them  on  to  joy. 

It  may  be  said  at  once,  subject  to  exceptions,  explana- 
tinas,  and  reservatioas,  that  this  result  is  generally  attained 
bj  the  French,  that  thej-  really  are,  in-doors,  a  happy  na- 
tion, and  that  their  marriages,  as  a  whole,  present  enviable 

It  may  be  as  well,  however,  before  goiog  further,  to 
attempt  to  give  a  definitioo  of  married  happineas  as  it  is 
sometimes  comprehended  and  pursued  in  its  highest  form 
across  the  Channel.  It  is  not  always  quite  the  same  con- 
dition. It  not  nnfreqnently  implies,  amoogst  the  educated 
classes,  a  ceaseless  employment  of  intelligence  and  skill, 
such  as  wo  rarely  know  of  here.  The  mass  in  France,  of 
coarse,  acta  like  the  mass  elsewhere;  it  takes  Ufe  as  it  finds 
it  J  it "  lets  it  rip,"  as  the  Americans  say.  It  seeks  no  im- 
provement ;  it  crawls  on  with  what  it  has.  But  there  is  a 
theory  of  marriage  which  some  French  men  and  women 
anderstand  and  realize  —  a  theory  which  not  only  leads 
them  to  distinguish  the  highest  uses  to  which  the  married 
state  may  tend,  but  which  enables  them  to  detect  the 
means  by  which  those  uses  can  be  reached.  In  cases  such 
ai  these,  the  life  which  two  lead  together  becomes  a  con- 
stant, ever-gmwing  pursuit  of  fbnns  and  shades  of  happi- 
ness which  are  beyond  the  thought,  and  even  beyond  the 
ficdty  of  comprehension,  of  the  crowd.  The  basis  of  their 
practice  rests  on  the  wise  precept,  that  as  our  longings, 
OUT  necessities,  and  our  fancies,  change  with  time  and  age, 
■nd  with  position  too,  the  attempts  we  make  to  satisfy 
those  bngings  and  those  fancies  sbould  vary  their  nature 
aad  their  character  in  sympathy  with  the  modifications 
which  occur  in  the  object  to  be  attained.  What  pleases 
OS  at  twenty,  begins  to  lose  its  charm  at  thirty,  and  wearies 
us  at  forty.  And  if  this  be  true  of  men,  it  is  truer  still  of 
women,  who,  as  a  natural  result  of  the  home  life  they  lead, 
sn  fatally  condemned  to  aspire  after  variety  of  in-door 
emotions,  because  they  can  find  none  outside.  The  hns- 
band  who  has  studied  the  philosophy  of  home  happiness, 
who  has  entered  marriage  with  a  true  sense  of  its  dangers 
ud  its  powers,  will  not  wait  for  his  wifh  to  manifest 
fttiEne ;  from  the  first  hour  of  their  common  existence  he 
*iir  begin  to  teach  her  that  the  tie  between  man  and 
woman  cannot  preserve  its  vigor  and  its  first  eager  truth 
unless  the  elements  which  compose  it  are  skilfully  replaced 
■od  thoughtfully  renewed  as  they  successively  wear  out 
and  gradually  cease  to  produce  their  old  effect;  he  will  try 
to  show  to  her,  while  she  is  still  in  the  enthusiasm  of  early 
wedded  joy,  that  happiness,  like  all  other  states,  —  and 
perhaps  even  more  than  all  the  rest,  —  is,  by  its  very 
nature,  but  a  passing,  transitory  condition]  that  what  gave 
it  to  us  yesterday  may  fail  to  create  it  lor  us  to-day;  that 
the  sympathies  which  seem  to  us  so  ardent  and  so  durable 
in  the  inexperience  of  our  b^innings,  will  be  but  fading 
brightnesses  if  we  do  not  watch  over  each  fluctuation  m 
their  aspects,  each  faint  symptom  of  their  change.  Young 
wives  may  hesitate  when  first  such  theories  as  these  are 
laid  before  their  astonished  eyes  ;  it  causes  pain  to  their 
earnest  fondness  of  the  moment  to  be  assured  that,  accord- 

ato  the  laws  of  protiability,  that  fondness  will  not  last 
ets  new  oouriBbment,  new  starting  points,  new  stimu- 
lants be  provided  for  it  as  years  pass  on.  But  when  once 
diej  hate  grown  accustomed  to  the  argument,  —  when  once 
they  have  been  led  to  an  appreciation  of  its  unvarying  and 
universal  application,  —  then,  if  they  do  love  their  husband 
trnlj,  they  oecome  his  active  ud,  his  convinced  cooperator 


in  the  delicate  but  inestimable  labor  of  maintaining,  in  all 
its  strength  of  origin,  of  developing  to  its  fullest  growth  of 

Crfectness,  the  first  object  of  their  united  life  — joint 
ppiness. . 

And  yet  examples  seem  to  indicate  that  frequently 
women  do  not  possess  the  faculty  of  understanding  the 
profound  utility  of  this  crafty  handling  of  their  lives;  when 
once  they  have  really  grasped  it  they  are  capable  of  con- 
tributing to  the  result  with  even  more  power  than  men ; 
but  their  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  the  effort  is  often 
sluggish,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  have  to  be  draped  to  it 
either  by  entreaty  or  necessity. 

The  general  tendency  of  wives  —  in  France  as  else- 
where—  is  to  regard  happiness  as  a  vested  right,  as  a 
natural  fact,  as  a  permanent  condition,  as  a  self-sufficing, 
self-maintaining  state,  which  ought  to  go  on  and  last  be- 
cause it  has  once  begun.  Most  of  them  violently  revolt 
the  first  time  they  are  asked  to  own  that  married  happiness 
may  be,  on  the  contrary,  and  by  its  very  essence,  the  most 
ephemeral  of  all  shorl-lived  creations.  They  take  man's 
love  as  a  property  and  a  due ;  they  faocy  that  it  is  the 
husband's  duty  to  keep  up  that  love  without  any  special 
aid  tma  themselves ;  they  let  themselves  be  loved,  but 
tbey  do  not  help  love  to  last ;  as  Johnson  said, "  they  know 
how  to  make  nets,  but  not  how  to  make  cages."  In  cases 
such  as  these  —  and,  unfortunately,  they  constitute  the 
majority  of  experiences  in  all  lands  —  there  is  small  hope 
of  permanent  contentment;  if  the  husband  is  ignorant 
enough  —  as  indeed  the  greater  part  of  husbands  are  —  to 
view  the  case  exactly  as  the  wife  does  —  to  imagine  that 
he  can  leave  the  future  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  to  allow 
the  early  rush  of  mutual  satisfaction  to  struggle  to  its  end, 
without  providently  preparing,  in  good  time,  the  elements 
of  the  second  act  of  married  life,  then  he  reaches  the  usual 
emptiness  and  disappointment  in  ignorance  of  the  causes 
which  have  produced  them,  and  ends  by  regarding  them  ai 
a  natural  consequence  of  matrimony.  But  if  he  is  a  think- 
ing man,  if  he  has  given  some  of  his  attention  to  a  calcula- 
tion of  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  conservation  of 
home  delight,  then  he  does  indeed  suffer  if  he  finds  him- 
self tied  for  all  life  to  a  woman  who  is  incapable  of  helping 
him  to  attain,  by  mutual  labor  and  mutual  watehfuloess, 
that  rare  but  admirable  result  —  permanent  and  increasing 
joy  in  marriage. 

In  France  there  are  certainly  a  good  many  people  who 
rise  to  these  higher  views,  —  who  look  on  marnage  as  a 
serious  occupation,  which  requires  absorbing  thought,  — 
who  ceaselessly  endeavor  to  improve  its  form,  and  to  lift 
its  consequences  and  its  producU  above  the  level  of  hum- 
drum existences.  And  often  they  sncceed.  Now  success, 
in  such  a  case,  implies  that  they  distil,  from  contact  with 
each  other,  a  decree,  an  elevation,  a  thoroughness,  a  per- 
petuity, and  a  reality  of  happiness  which  less  able  and  lets 
careful  manipulators  of  home  life  are  incapable  of  produc: 
ing.  They  show  us  what  skill  and  science  can  elaborate 
from  ordinal?  sources ;  they  show  us  the  height  of  satisfac- 
tion to  which  we  are  capable  of  climbing,  in  the  relation 
between  man  and  wife,  if  we  will  but  regard  that  relation 
as  a  plant  to  be  sedulously  cultivated,  and  not  as  a  weed 
to  be  lefl  to  comliat  unaided  for  existence.  Many  an 
example  might  be  given  in  support  of  this  rough  indication 
of  what  marriage  may  be  when  it  is  rightly  understood, 
In  the  higher  ranks  of^  French  society  there  are  men  who 
merit  to  oe  called  professors  of  the  art  of  happiness;  who 
have  analyzed  its  ingredients  with  careful  fingers  and 
scrutinizing  eyes ;  who  have  consummated  their  experience 
of  means  and  ends  ;  who,  like  able  doctors,  can  appiv  an 
immediate  remedy  to  the  daily  difficulties  of  home  life ; 
whose  practice  is  worthy  of  their  theory,  and  who  prove  it 
by  mainiaining  in  their  wives'  hearts  and  in  their  own  a 

Krennial  never-weakening  sentiment  of  ^atitudeand  love. 
It,  alas  !  these  cases  are  exceptions.  Most  French  people 
content  themselves,  like  their  neighbors  in  other  countries, 
with  rumbling  carelessly  throu^  marriage,  making  no 
attempt  to  improve  it,  and  oot  even  suspecting  that  it  is 
capable  of  improvement.  And  yet,  thanks'  to  their  light, 
laughing  i 
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"Bier  bring  ialo  married  life  the  bright  cheeriness  nhich  is 
■o  frequentlj  ui  attribute  of  their  race ;  they  itave  off 
worrj'  by  insouciance ;  they  support  annoyancea  with  a 
coolneas,  i*hich  in  their  case  i*  not  indifferaoce,  but  which, 
to  an  nDpractiied  foreign  eye,  looks  so  Biugularly  like  it, 
tliat  it  is  didicult  at  first  to  lii  the  point  vhere  calm 
patience  appears  to  end,  and  indifference  seems  to  t>egin. 

l^ere  are,  however,  contradictions  in  abnndance  to  this 
mie  of  quietly  supporting  cares.  Frencbmea  have  some- 
times  in  their  character  so  many  of  the  faults  which  else- 
where are  supposed  to  be  the  property  of  women  only,  that 
they  are  capable  of  growing  fidgety  and  nervous  to  a 
■carcely  credible  degree ;  and  woe  to  the  unlucky  wife  who 
■tumbles  on  a  husband  of  that  species  I  be  wears  her  out 
with  teazine-  Gentle  and  affectionate  as  the  men  ordi- 
narily are,  uiere  are  some  among  them  who  are  absolutely 
intolerable  at  home.  Luckily  they  form  an  infinitely  small 
minority;  otherwise  it  would  tie  nonsense  tora^tend  that 
French  marriages,  on  Ihe  whole,  are  happy.  The  evidence 
which  can  be  collected  by  listening  to  opinions,  including 
ill-natured  scandal  io  all  its  forms,  tends  certainly  to  show 
that,  according  to  their  impressions  of  each  other,  most 
Frenchmen  are  sin^ulariy  forbearing  towards  their  wives ; 
they  do  not  make  the  most  of  them,  —  that  effort  is  limited 
to  we  rare  examples  which  were  alluded  to  just  now,  — 
but  their  habit  is  to  treat  them  with  much  soflness,  with 
constant  consideration,  with  deference  and  courtesy.  They 
generally  come  together,  in  the  origin,  without  much  pas- 
sion, or,  indeed,  much  love;  the  conditions  under  which 
their  marriages  are  arranged  make  that  fact  easily  compre- 
hensible ;  but  love  does  grow  up  between  them  in  nearly 
every  case,  and  they  end  by  feeling  for  each  other  an 
attachment  quite  as  real,  as  thorough,  and  as  deep,  as  we 
find  in  countries  where  other  systems  are  in  use.  It  is  far 
from  easy  to  discover  really  unhappy  marriages  in  France; 
here  and  there  are  isolated  instances,  evident  to  every  one, 
for  they  have  terminated  in  voluntary  separation ;  but  the 
testimony  of  society,  and  particularly  of  the  women,  who 
are  not  more  charitable  towards  each  other  in  France  than 
they  are  in  other  lands,  in  no  way  indicatesany  multiplicity 
of  &iluree.  The  impossibility  of  divorce  creates  a  strong 
motive  for  mutual  concessions,  with  the  object  of  soothing 
away  asperities,  and  of  rendering  obligatory  companionship 
supportable,  if  not  agreeable.  As  for  absolute  infidelity, 
on  either  side,  it  is  now  so  rare  that  it  is  often  poestble  to 
look  round  a  large  circle  of  intimate  acquaintance  without 
being  able  to  point  out  one  example  of  it.  This  assertion 
may  seem  absurd  and  false  to  that  large  group  of  English 
people,  which,  though  in  total  ignorance  of  the  factK,  grows 
np,  lives,  and  dies  in  Ihe  contrary  conviction — but  the 
assertion  is  strictly,  literally  true.  The  marriage-lie  is 
vigorously  felt  in  France ;  husbands  and  wives  cleave  there 
to  each  other,  and  do  not  now  seek  for  illicit  joys,  what- 
ever some  of  them  may  have  done  in  days  gone  by. 
Indeed,  they  point  to  England  at  this  moment  as  the  coun- 
try which  produces  palpably  the  largest  amount  of  con- 
jugal irregularity,  and  quote  in  proof,  with  bitter  justice, 
the  shameless  details  of  the  Divorce  Court  which  are  given 
in  our  newspapers.  We  have  grown  accustomed  to  this 
odious  publicity ;  habit  blinds  us  to  its  dancrers  and  its 
indecency  ;  but  if  we  could  hear  foreignera  talk  about  it  — 
if  we  knew  the  impression  of  disgust  which  it  creates  in 
France,  where  the  rare  cases  of  co-respondencv  are  treated 
criminally,  and  are  always  pleaded  with  closed  doors; 
where  husbands  do  not  receive  money-damages  for  their 
wife's  dishonor  —  we  Rhould  perhaps  be  led  to  recognize 
tliat.  in  this  question,  we  do  not  offer  a  satisfying  spectacle 
to  Europe,  and  that  we  have  lost  all  right  to  throw  stones 
at  others.  We  are  unable  to  judo;e  ourselves  on  such  a 
subject;  we  must  submit  to  the  verdict  of  lookers-on  ;  and 
a  very  punful  one  it  is  Cor  us  to  support. 

But  if  the  French  are  less  attackable  than  we  are  on 
this  element  of  the  workings-out  of  marriage,  they  are  open 
in  another  direction  to  a  founded  imputation,  to  which 
allusion  has  been  already  made,  and  which  is  almost  graver 
■till,  because  its  application,  instead  of  being  exceptional, 
i«  universal.     Their  marriages  produce  scarcely  any  chil- 
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dren.  Here  discussion  is  needless ;  here  differences  of 
opinion  cannot  exist;  here  prejudices  cannot  apply,  —  for 
the  fact  is  proved  by  their  own  official  returns.  Before 
the  revolution  of  1 789  the  population  of  France  amounted 
to  about  24,000,000,  and  the  annual  number  of  births  wu 
about  970,000.  At  this  moment  the  population  is  about 
37,000,000,  and  the  average  number  of  births  ii  only 
9G0,000  per  annum.  In  other  words,  though  the  populUioa 
is  one-half  larger  than  it  was  a  hundred  years  i^,  it 
begets  absolutely  fewer  children  now  than  then.  The 
present  yearly  birth-rate  in  France  is  the  lowest  in  tfa« 
world.  In  Germany  it  represent*  1  in  25  of  the  enUie 
population,  in  England  it  is  1  in  30,  in  France  it  is  only  I 
in  39.  And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  diminutioii 
does  not  result  from  any  falling  off  in  the  OToporiiontta 
rate  of  marriage,  which,  as  has  oeen  stated,  keeps  up  iU 

Elace''iD  comparison  with  other  countries.  It  is  Bolely 
rought  about  by  the  wilful  refusal  of  married  people  to 
become  fathers  and  mothers,  as  married  people  do  t\t«- 
where.  A  topic  of  such  a  nature  is  awkward  to  dissect, 
but  it  constituteH  one  of  the  salient  facts  of  the  subject,  sod 
it  could  not  be  omitted  without  leaving  a  great  gap  in  tlM 
discussion ;  it  forms  one  of  its  striking  features,  and  it 
necessarily  exercises  an  important  influence  ou  the  opinion 
to  be  formed.  The  rejeetion  of  paternity  is  a  conseqaeoi^ 
of  the  excessive  prudence  with  which  the  entire  subject  is 
handled  by  the  French;  they  do  not  marni  udIcm  ibej 
think  they  can  afford  it;  they  do  not  have  children  unteu 
they  think  they  can  provide  for  them.  It  in  no  way  affects 
the  attachment  between  man  and  wife ;  it  in  no  "sj 
diminifhes  their  affection  for  their  children,  when  th^ 
have  them.  On  the  contrary,  their  family  tendemeit  ii 
demonstrative  and  excessive,  as  has  been  repeated  msDj 
times  throughout  these  sketches  of  their  home  life.  Bui 
tbe  mere  existence  of  this  resolute  unwillingness  to  boie 
children,  places  France  in  a  low  position  before  Europe,  snd 
suggests  grave  doubts  as  to  the  moral  value  and  cSicscj 
of  a  system  which,  whatever  be  its  merits  and  its  qualities 
whatever  be  the  happiness  which  it  produces,  resuitB  in  to 
flagrant  a  negation  of  tbe  first  object  and  first  duty  of  mar- 
riage. Jt  may  perhaps  be  denied  that  it  forms  sn  inherent 
part  of  the  entire  scheme ;  it  may  perhaps  tie  argued  thit 
it  is  an  accident,  a  temporary  tendency  ;  it  may  perbsfi 
be  urged  that  the  general  organization  of  married  life  m 
France  should  not  be  held  responsible  for  it;  but  to  such 
objections  it  may  be  fairl)[  answered,  that  the  tendency  in 
question,  instead  of  assuming  a  tempurary  aspect,  has  gone 
on  steadily  gaining  strength  for  a  hundred  years;  ttat 
during  the  present  generation  its  development  has  coin- 
cided with  an  increase  of  wealth,  which  ought,  apparently, 
to  have  brought  about  an  exactly  opposite  effect ;  and  that 
it  is,  consequently,  quite  reasonable  to  regard  it  as  a 
definitely  adopted  policy. 

Now,  whatever  bo  the  value,  in  political  economy,  of  the 
principle  of  "circumspection  in  marriage"  with  which 
Malthus  has  associated  his  name,  there  are  but  few  of  u 
who  can  look  at  it  with  approbation  from  a  moral  or  ■ 
social  point  of  view;  and  though  he  himBelf,if  he«ere 
stilt  alive,  might  be  immensely  gratified  to  find  that  *n 
entire  nation  is  realizing  his  ideas  on  the  largest  scale,  ve, 
who  in  this  case  are  but  simple  critics  of  the  results  of  ms^ 
ried  life  in  their  natural  and  habitual  form,  may  be  allowed 
to  view  the  matter  otherwise.  Abstract  theories  about 
movements  of  pnjmlation,  and  about  proportions  l*'"*^ 
demand  and  supply,  can  never  be  got  into  the  besds  of 
people  who  reganl  marriage  as  we  all  do,  not  only  as  *" 
institution  destined  to  give  personal  contentment  to  those 
who  profit  by  it,  but,  quite  as  much,  an  a  link  belween 
successive  generations.  How,  then,  can  we  help  recoiling, 
with  a  good  deal  of  really  felt  disgust,  from  the  insiillicieut 
use  of  marriage  which  is  so  evident  in  France  ?  And  yet, 
strong  as  this  feeling  may  be  in  us.  It  must  not  lead  ns  to 
exaggeration.  The  rule  is  proved  by  the  figures  which 
have  been  quoted;  there  is  no  doubt  about  its  applieal't* 
in  the  majority  of  cases ;  but  there  are  exceptions  in  abnn- 
dance;  the  whole  nation  is  not  infected;  there  are  still 
in  France  a  eood  many  people  who  trust  in  God,  and  not 
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tn  Hr.  MaltbuB.  That  too  intelligeut  Englialii 
however,  the  inaptrer  of  French  peasants  in  t 
KViely  toy  of  them  have  ever  heard  hia  Dame ;  they 
execute  what  he  advued  ;  thej  work  out  bb  teaching,  but 
withoat  knowing  what  he  taught.  Their  motive  ia  iodi- 
fidual,  not  Dationtl ;  they  have  no  idea  that  they  are 
pticttsiag  political  pbilosophy  when  tfaey  tell  you,  m  thej 
do,  chat  "  il  fant  faire  la  aoupe  avant  de  faire  renfant." 

The  ezceptiooi  are,  happily,  sufficiently  numerous  to 
give  MMie  little  brightness  to  a  picture  which  would  othei^ 
wise  be  so  duk.  There  are,  here  and  there,  large  lamilies 
inFnuce,  and  nowhere  can  more  admirable  iltuatrationa  of 

Ere  home  life  be  found  than  those  they  offer.  It  is,  per- 
ps,  especially  In  the  upper  sections  of  society  that  those 
aumplea  are  to  be  found;  the  trading  and  working  classes 
hare,  ordinarily,  ao  little  religion  and  bo  little  elevation  of 
moral  coavicliona  that  they  abound  the  other  way,  and, 
u  thej  constitute  the  mass,  it  is  they,  almost  alone,  who 
have  brought  about  the  decline  in  the  progress  of  popu- 
lation. It  is,  therefore,  not  unjust  to  aav,  in  principle,  sub- 
ject of  course  to  reservations  on  both  si^es,  that  tbe  higher 
nuika  are  now  multiplying  in  France  more  rapidly  than 
the  lower  strata.  Tbig  progress  is  of  course  imperceptible 
materiallj,  but,  in  its  de^e,  it  certainly  exiata. 

Aoolher,  but  a  very  different  question,  which  it  ia  worth 
^uteto  look  at,  is  the  influence  of  society,  or,  more  exactly, 
of  social  relations  on  the  results  of  marriage.  Evidence 
upon  it  is  .very  plentiful  and  easy  to  collect ;  for  we  have 
bbt  to  listen  to  the  talk  when  half  a  dozen  people  are  to- 
gether. Whitterer  be  the  class  which  we  observe,  we  find 
00  this  bead  a  general  similarity  of  action  and  effects. 
Hotwithstandine  their  great  love  of  home.  Frenchwomen 
live  a  good  deal  with  e^h  other  and  with  men  :  their  form 
of  life  is  so  free  from  the  restrictions  and  the  obstacles 
which  we  impose  upon  ourselves — there  is  generally  so 
mucb  liberty  and  facility  of  vbiting  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
■Bd  evening  —  that  tbe  contact  between  acquaintances 
iltains  a  frequency  of  which  we  have  no  idea.  In  the 
ligher  claases  some  few  husbands  go  to  clubs,  or  live  some- 
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vith  them,  as  in  the  middle  groups,  husbands  are  ordinarily 
with  their  wives,  accompany  (hem  wherever  they  can,  and 
ihare  their  friendships  and  their  distractions.  With  so 
eminently  sociable  a  race  it  is  natural  that  this  should  be 
so,  and  the  disposition  is  confirmed  by  the  original  con- 
ditions of  marriage,  which  always — aa  much  as  posBible, 
St  least  —  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  family  con- 
MctioDs  afterwards.  The  French  do  not  regard  marriage 
U  a  stale  in  which  two  people  are  to  be  tied  up  by  them- 
selve: ;  they  view  it  as  an  association,  which  should  in  no 
way  affect  the  habitual  contact  between  the  parties  to  it 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  outside.  Of  course,  in  practice, 
everybody  remains  free  to  select  hia  or  her  own  aystem  of 
eiiiteni^  There  are  examples,  and  a  good  many  too,  of 
manied  people  who  slop  at  home,  "qui  vivent  en  sau- 
Tsges,"  aa  their  neighbors  say  of  them ;  l)Ut  they  constitute 
the  exec ptioas  —  the  rule  is  the  other  way.  The  facility 
of  making  visits,  and  walking  about  alone,  and  going  to 
psTties  without  a  chaperon,  is  proper  to  all  girls  who 
marry,  whatever  be  their  country;  the  French  have  no 
monopoly  of  it.  It  ia  not  therefore  as  an  act  of  freedom 
that  newly-married  Frenchwomen  go  into  society ;  they 
do  it  because  they  like  it,  because  their  husbands  like  it, 
because  it  is  the  habit  of  their  nation.  The  idea  that 
marriage  confers  any  special  liberty  on  Frenchwomen  is 
HKxt  erroneous;  they  have  neither  more  nor  less  of  it  than 
women  possess  elsewhere ;  it  is,  however,  comprehensible 
that  the  contrast  between  that  degree  of  liberty  and  the 
extreme  reserve  in  which  the  girls  are  kept  (which  we 
perhaps  should  do  well  to  imitate)  should  have  provoked 
amongst  us  the  false  impression  that  a  French  wife  at(iuireB 
aereater  emancipation  than  other  European  wives  enjoy. 
She  remains  bound  by  the  universal  laws  which  regulate 
(he  conduct  and  the  attitude  of  women  ;  she  obtains  no 
peculiar  rights;  she  shakes  off  no  chains;  she  does  but 
gain  the  position  and  the  power  which  enable  her  to  dis- 
charge the  new  duties  which  devolve  upon  her.     Foremost 


not,  I  amongst  those  duties  is  the  obligation  to  maintain  her 
Iter;  social  place.  She  likes  the  obligation;  it  costs  her  no 
'*--"  effort  to  discharge  it;  and,  in  most  cases,  she  would  annoy 
and  disappoint  oer  husband  if  she  neglected  it.  So  they 
go  about  together  and  amuse  themselves,  as  a  right  and 
proper  thing  to  do ;  it  is  one  of  tlie  objects  for  which  they 
married. 

In  limits  such  as  these  it  can  scarcely  be  alleged  that 
the  habit  of  social  intercourse,  highly  developed  though  it 
be  in  France,  constitutes  a  danger  for  home  peace.  There 
are  crowds  of  married  people  there  who  never  stop  at  home, 
whose  life  is  almost  exclusively  passed  with  others;  but  if 
they  all  like  it,  there  is  no  harm  in  that ;  it  is  only  when 
one  eide  is  discontented  with  tlie  practice,  while  the  other 
wilfully  continues  it,  that  it  grows  into  an  obstacle.  Thia 
case  exists,  of  course,  but  it  ia  rare  :  most  French  men  and 
women  like  society  too  much  for  either  of  them  to  shrink 
away  from  it. 

This  constant  contact  with  other  people  has,  however, 
the  inconvenience  of  provoking  vanities  and  envies,  and 
consequently  of  leading  women  to  expense.  There  hes, 
perhaps,  the  only  serious  objection  to  it  which  can  be 
urged  as  regards  its  influence  on  married  life.  It  cannot 
be  seriously  aaid,  by  any  one  who  knows  the  French,  that 
it  at  all  affects  their  r^ular  attention  to  their  home  duUes, 
especially  towards  their  children,  who  are  thought  of  and 
cared  for  before  all  else ;  but  it  is  not  possible  to  deny  that 
it  tempts  the  women  on  to  dress,  and  to  the  other  rivalries 
which  drawing-rooms  provoke.  But  most  French  hus- 
bands rather  like  their  wives''  to  shine,  and  look  on  com* 
placently  at  tlie  elTect  which  they  produce,  and  at  the 
triumphs  which  they  achieve.  The  association  between 
them  IS  generally  intimate  enough  for  each  of  them  to  find 
satisfaction  in  the  other's  glories,  even  if  they  take  only 
the  tiny  form  of  a  successful  gown.  So,  if  they  can  afford 
it,  the  additional  outlay  whi<3i  is  induced  by  much  going 
out,  does  not  become  a  source  of  difficulty  between  them. 
Whether  it  does  them  any  good,  whether  it  aide  them  to 
really  love  each  other  better,  whether  it  elevates  their 
views,  may  certainly  be  doubted ;  but  as  it  amuses  and 
contents  them  —  as  it  gives  them  a  common  object  in  life, 
such  as  it  it  —  we  may  admit  that,  with  their  ideas,  they 
are  right  to  hold  to  it. 

Even  in  the  trading  classes  there  is  a  good  deal  of  this 
seeking  for  society,  in  a  small  way.  There,  however,  the 
wife  usually  aaaumes  a  position  of  a  peculiar  kind.  She 
does  not  visit  so  much  with  her  husband  at  night,  but  she 
is  hia  companion  throughout  tbe  day,  wherever  the  nature 
of  his  occupation  makes  it  possible  that  she  should  remain 
with  him ;  she  participates  in  his  life,  she  shares  his  corea, 
she  helps  him  at  his  work.  At  the  lop  of  the  scale,  the 
French  wife  is  a  woman  of  the  world ;  at  the  bottom  of  it 
she  is  a  drudge,  as  is  the  case  in  other  lands;  but  in  the 
lower  middle  strata  she  takes  a  special  place  bv  her  hus- 
band's side,  — so  sympathetic,  so  cordially  real,  that  to 
many  of  us  she  presents  a  high  realization  of  the  idea  of 
what  a  wife  ahould  be.  It  is  only  in  the  central  ranka  of 
population  that  we  find  fair  averse  national  examples  ; 
above  and  below  those  ranks,  both  wealth  and  poverty 
come  into  play,  and  introduce  conditions  of  existence  whica 
diminish  the  teaching  value  of  the  classes  which  they  in- 
fluence. But  in  the  hoiirgeoitie,  which  constitutes  in  ila 
various  degrees  so  large  an  element  of  the  French  nation, 
we  Gnd  the  unadulterated  type  of  France.  It  is  there  that 
we  should  look  lor  the  speaking  signs  of  a  general  state; 
and  if  these  signs  are  cheering,  if  they  indicate  succesa,  if 
they  testify  that  satisfactory  ends  are  reached,  we  may 
surely  conclude  that  good  causes  are  at  work  ;  and  we 
may,  consequently  ana  fairly,  arrive  at  the  opinion  that, 
whatever  be  Its  faults,  the  system  is  not  all  bad,  and  that, 
on  the  contrary,  it  renders  possible  a  form  of  home  unity 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  race. 

It  is  not  by  mere  comparison  with  tbe  results  obtained  else- 
where that  we  can  safely  judge  this  question.  Each  people 
has  its  own  special  needs,  its  own  special  means  of  satisfving 
them.  A  groat  many  of  us  are  disposed  to  positively  deny 
that  the  thorough  oneness  of  existence,  which  is  so  disUnc- 
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tlV6  *  cboracteristic  of  married  life  in  the  French  middle  snd 
truliD(r  cUwes,  is,  !□  reality,  &  merit.  The  lubject  has  been 
manr  time*  diKua«ed  from  the  EogliBh  point  of  riew,  and  it 
has  been  generally  alleged  that  me  abBOrption  of  women 
into  the  hourly  aetails  of  their  huiband'g  lives  involves 
more  diiadvantsgea  than  advantages.  It  has  been  arguerl 
frequently  that  it  leaves  no  time  for  the  dischaive  of  the 
duties  which  epeciallr  devolve  on  women;  that  it  diverts 
their  thoughts  to  subjects  which  are  foreign  to  their 
natures;  that  it  leads  them  to  neglect  their  children.  But 
are  these  objectioae  founded  ?  Are  they  not  mainl/,  if 
not  entirely,  a  product  of  the  widely  different  habits  under 
which  we  live?  And,  even  if  they  are  based  on  fact,  do 
tluiy  expreaa  a  just  and  serious  criticism  of  couditioDS  of 
home  hfe,  which,  from  the  widely  opposite  practices  in 
which  we  grow  up,  we  are  unable  to  appreciate  with  faii^ 
nesB  V  Surely  it  may  be  nrged  that  every  act  which 
fortifies  the  tie  between  man  and  wife  is  not  only  respect- 
able  in  theory  but  desirable  iu  practice.  Surely  a  true 
appreciation  of  the  relative  values  of  the  different  services 
which  a  wife  can  render^  of  the  different  joys  which  she 
can  provoke,  can  be  more  stu^ly  reached  by  the  husband 
himself  than  by  distant  lookers-on,  who,  unconsciously  per- 
haps, bring  all  their  own  prejudices  into  the  discussion. 
If,  then,  we  find,  as  we  distinctly  do,  that  the  French 
themselves  proclaim  the  merit  of  the  adjunction  of  the 
wife  to  her  husband's  labors ;  if  we  see  that  the  associaljon 
which  is  entailed  by  marriage  is  regarded  by  them  as 
applicable  not  only  to  sentimental  enda,  but  to  the  practi- 
cal details  of  life  as  well  ;  if  women,  as  a  consequence  of 
this  view,  sit  by  the  side  of  men  in  olBces  and  shops,  in- 
stead of  leaving  them  to  work  through  the  day  alone, — 
we  ought,  in  justice,  to  acknowledge  not  only  that  the  per- 
sons directly  interested  must  be  better  able  to  decide  than 
we  are,  but,  furthermore,  that  such  constant  presence,  such 
constant  sympathy  of  object  and  of  thought,  must  tend  to 
strengthen  the  bond  between  them,  and  must  augment  their 
friendship.  On  this  point,  therefore,  we  may  admit  that  the 
French  habit  is  a  wise  one. 

As  regards  intellectual  progress,  marriage  ordinarily 
leads  the  French  to  nothing.  The  notion  that  wife  and 
husband  may  usefully  help  each  other  on  such  a  road 
seems  not  to  enter  their  heads,  untesa,  in  special  cases, 
where  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  or  its  distribution  to 
others,  constitutes  the  occupation  oflife.  When  once  they 
have  left  off  schooling,  the  French  cease  to  study ;  they 
continue  what  they  call  their  "  education,"  but  they  give 
up  "instruction,"  The  two  words  are  here  employed  in 
the  sense  which  is  peculiar  \a  France  — -  the  former  mean- 
ine  moral  and  social  teaching  ■3>i|7<  tbe  latter  implying 
tolely  book-learning  in  its  various  forms.  They  continue 
to  improve  themselves  as  men  and  women,  as  towards 
their  sout  (when  they  think  they  have  one)  or  towards  the 
world  at  large ;  but  they  abandon  the  attempt  to  add  to 
what  tbey  learned  in  youth.  These  descriptions  are  of 
course  general,  not  universal ;  but  tbeir  application  is  so 
usual  that  they  need  not  be  accompanied  by  any  special 
reservations.  With  such  views  and  practices,  it  is  natural 
enough  that  marriage  should  introduce  no  new  ideas  of 
action.  A  husband  may  push  his  wife  towards  art,  though 
that  depends  on  his  or  her  proclivities ;  but  scarcelj'  ever 
will  he  think  of  leading  her  to  read,  or  of  communicating 
to  her  what  he  may  know  himself  In  quantities  of  draw- 
ing-rooms in  France  an  open  book  is  never  seen ;  in  some 
of  them  even  newspapers  are  exceptional  objt-cts.  This 
does  not  refer  to  the  higher  classes,  whore,  frequently,  there 
does  exist  some  desire  for  new  facts ;  but  the  want  of  books 
on  the  tables  of  the  bourgtoisit  creates  a  cheerless  blank 
which  no  profusion  of  plants  and  flowers  can  fill  up.  Some- 
times one  observes  two  or  three  stately  volumes  in  red 
morocco,  which  evidently  are  never  looked  at,  and  probably 
have  never  been  read ;  alt  they  do  is  to  confirm  the  thought 
that  their  proprietors  look  to  other  people,  and  not  to  print, 
for  fresh  impressions.  But  conversation,  whatever  be  its 
merit,  whatever  be  the  clever  uses  made  of  it,  does  not 
replace  reading  as  a  developer  of  knowledge-,  all  it  does 
la  to  enable  us  to  use  knowledge  if  we  have  it.    In  this 


direction  French  married  life  is  far  inferior  to  our  own. 
Our  women  read  \  our  men  generally  feel  some  sort  of  ia- 
l«reat  in  what  their  wives  are  learning ;  and  without  pre- 
tending that  marriage  is,  with  us,  an  aid  to  stndy,  it  is  so 
certainly  when  we  compare  it  to  what  occurs  in  Franca. 
Music,  on  the  contrary,  is  more  general  in  French  hontei 
than  in  ours ;  art  ia  more  k^nly  felt  and  more  natnrsUy 
utilized.  There  marriage  serves  an  end,  for  it  is  partieit- 
larly  after  marriage  that  Frenchwomen  attain  the  skill 
which  distinguishes  them  in  all  the  forms  of  indoor  adorn- 
ment, which  means  the  daily  application  of  the  home  ahapei 
of  art.  To  this  the  husbands  contribute  a  good  deal;  is 
this  they  help  their  wives.  But,  whatever  he  the  vslus 
of  such  action,  whatever  be  the  additional  attractioD  be- 
stowed on  home  by  this  common  effort  to  add  charm  to  it, 
the  absence  of  the  higher  tendencies  of  intelligence  implies 
an  inferiority  of  object  which  is  one  of  the  weak  pointi  A 
the  entire  system.  The  sentiments  find  full  satisfaction  in 
most  French  marriages  —  the  affections  are  contented  — 
family  duties  are  attentively  and  even  eagerly  performed 
— home  is  decorated,  so  far  as  the  purse  allows,  with  the 
wise  ambition  of  rendering  it  more  seductive;  but  there  ii 
tittle  culture  of  the  intelligence,  and  the  pleasures  whicb 
that  culture  is  capable  of  producing  in  marriage  are  rels- 
tively  unknown. 

Even  in  the  countrv  reading  does  not  assume  an  impor- 
tant place  amongst  the  occupations  of  the  day:  there  ii 
more  of  it  than  in  the  towns,  out  not  enough  to  justify  ths 
statement  that  it  constitutes  an  element  of  life.  As  there 
is  less  society  in  the  chateau  and  the  vill^e  that  in  ths 
centres  of  population,  wives  have  to  look  for  something 
else  than  gossip  to  enable  them  to  pass  their  hours.  Horns 
cares  absorb  a  considerable  portion  of  their  time  — viiiU 
to  the  sick  and  poor,  which  iew  women  of  the  better  sort 
neglect,  contribute  to  employ  it ;  but  reading  seldooi  be- 
comes a  constant  object,  even  when  it  rains.  The  Rer^ 
des  Deux  Mondti,  or  the  Corretpnndant,  according  to  the 
opinions  of  the  house,  and  tranalationa  of  a  few  Eng- 
lish novels,  constitute  the  habitual  limit  of  female  itady. 
With  all  their  inventiveness,  the  French  have  not  dis- 
covered that  reading  is  not  only  the  most  natural,  bat  slw 
the  most  useful  of  home  occupations ;  ao,  as  a  rule,  th^ 
marriagps  do  without  it. 

There  is  one  more  point  to  glance  at.  What  is  the  in- 
fluence of  religion  on  married  life  in  France,  and  how  dac« 
marrii^e  influence  the  praeiiee  of  religion  ?  The  soludon 
of  such  a  question  depends  on  personal  opinion  in  every 
case,  but  it  is  not,  perhaps,  impoBsible  to  ^ve  a  proii- 
mately  correct  reply  to  it  as  a  whole.  All  French  chil- 
dren begin  by  faith  ;  many  of  the  girls  preserve  it,  most  of 
the  boys  abandon  il,in  varying  degrees  on  both  sides.  The 
result  is,  that  when  a  man  and  a  woman  come  together  in 
marrii^,  the  woman  frequently  believes,  the  man  habit- 
ually does  not.  They  therefore  pretty  often  start  in  life 
with  a  tolerably  complete  divergence  on  a  grave  subject, 
which,  if  they  thought  alike  upon  it,  would  serve,  on  the 
contrary,  to  create  a  further  tic  between  them.  But  tliete 
is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  this  divergence  exer- 
cises but  small  effect  on  the  sentiments  of  wife  and  hus- 
band towards  each  other,  and  even  that  the  divergence 
itself  is  often  more  apparent  than  real.  If  we  apply  to 
the  better  sort  of  women  for  Information,  we  are  generally 
informed  that  their  husbands  leave  them  alone,  do  not 
interfere  with  their  discharge  of  their  religions  duties,  and 
even,  in  certain  cases,  accompany  them  to  church  as  a  mat- 
ter of  propriety.  In  the  educated  classes  it  is  rare  to  meet 
with  men  who  are  actively  hostile  to  religion.  Many  of  them 
say  that  they  regard  it  as  a  worn-out  nieans  of  civilization, 
as  an  unnecessary,  complication,  as  a  bar  to  progress ;  but, 
whatever  they  may  say  in  words,  scarcely  any  of  them  go 
beyond  passive  indifference  in  acts.  No  simpler  or  more 
conclusive  proof  of  this  can  be  adduced  than  the  fact  that 
one  hardly  ever  sees  a  father,  whatever  be  the  intensi^ 
of  his  views,  prevent  his  son  from  making  his  first  com- 
munion. Full  of  incredulity  as  the  majority  of  them  are, 
the  upper  French  feel,  in  spite  of  themselves,  a  sort  of 
v^ue  respect  for  what  they  believed  as  boys.     However 
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eomplete  be  tbeir  losi  or  faith,  they  uaconscioiuty  retatn, 
in  most  cum,  &  lentioient  of  beutAting  deference  for  re- 
Hgloo  which  makei  it  difficult  for  diem  to  take  ap  a  strong 
attitude  about  it  towards  their  wivea.  The  result  ie,  that 
the  distSDce  betweea  their  reBpectire  views,  hawever  con- 
lidaahle  It  be,  ia  not  unfrequentlj  bridged  over  hy  matual 
fbrbearaiicea  and  coQceistons  ;  so  that,  really,  no  practical 
disKDtiment  arisea,  and  no  home  difficulty  reaulls  from  (he 
want  of  community  of  faith.  This  sort  of  negative  con- 
tentment ia,  hawBTcr,  poasible  only  in  cases  where  no  paa- 
tioa  '»  displayed  on  either  side  apoa  the  subject ;  when 
hutbaada  and  wives  are  eager  in  the  matter,  when  they 
■el  actively  to  work  to  convert  each  other,  then  they  gen- 


of  married  life  places  at  their  disposal,  then,  not  unfre- 
<^aently,  they  do  end  by  conversion — that  ia,  the  conver' 
uon  of  the  husband  j  for  though  there  are  quantities  of 
men  who  are  led  by  their  wives  to  faith,  there  is  hardly  a 
woman  to  be  found  who  has  been  led  by  her  husband  to 
infidelity. 

These  conuderatiooa  apply  mainly  to  the  upper  classes. 
He  case  presents  a  dJOerent  aspect  if  we  examine  it  in 
the  strata  where  socialism  is  at  work.  There  the  desire 
to  root  out  all  religion  is  resolute  and  active ;  there  we  find 
that  many  hoabands  use  the  power  which  marria|[e  gives 
tbem  to  destroy  faith  in  their  wives ;  the  excepdona  are, 
however,  numerous,  even  in  the  towns.  It  is  naturally 
very  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  reliable  figurea  on  such  a 
fabjcct;  but  it  seems  to  result  &om  private  observatiooa 
made  by  the  clergy,  and  extending  over  many  years,  that 
shout  one  tenth  of  the  entire  papulation  of  France  goes 
to  communion  at  Easter,  wbicn  is  the  test  of  Catholic 
pactice.  It  seems,  furthermore,  that,  on  that  occasion, 
the  women  are  about  eight  times  as  numerous  aa  the  men. 
So  that,  uniting  these  two  calculations,  and  allowiog  for 
the  number  of  young  children  whose  age  excludes  uiem 
from  participation  in  the  act,  it  would  appear  as  if  about 
one  quarter  of  the  women  and  about  one  twenty-fiflh  of  the 
men  discharge  this  obligatory  religious  duty.  But  it  must 
be  repeated  that  these  averages  apply  to  the  nation  as  a. 
whole;  the  proportions  are  of  course  much  higher  amongst 
the  educated,  and  lower  still  amongst  the  working  classes. 
These  figures  show  (even  if  thej  be  onlv  approximatdy 
■KTrect)  how  limited  is  the  influence  whicn  the  practice  of 
religion  is  exerciaing  on  married  life  in  France ;  and  as 
the  averages  are  certainly  not  improving,  it  may  be  ia- 
fened  from  them  that  marriage  is  not  now  siding  the  prog- 
nss  of  religion..  The  Frenuh  are  growiog  out  of  faith,  as 
Mt  of  the  other  convictions  which  tney  formerly  possessed  ; 
■od  even  marriage,  with  all  its  subtle  means  of  action, 
does  not  appear  to  be  leading  them  back  to  iL 

If  from  consideration  of  the  separate  phases  of  the  sub- 
ject we  turn  back  to  it  aa  a  whole  and  review  its  elements 
in  their  relation  to  each  other,  we  find  oarselves  in  the 
presence  of  cootradic lions  which,  at  first  sight,  do  not  seem 
easy  to  reconcile,  and  which  mizht  induce  us  to  suppose 
that  the  question  can  only  be  safely  judged  in  its  isolated 
■lements,  and  not  in  its  entirety.  But,  notwithstanding 
the  conflicting  nature  of  the  evidence,  notwithstanding  the 
hostility  of  the  main  facts  between  themselves,  it  ought 
not  to  be  impossible  to  disentangle  the  opposing  details 
from  each  other,  and  Co  reach  a  general  impression. 

We  find  that  marriages  in  France  are  surrounded  by 
peculiar  obstacles,  both  personal  and  legal ;  that  indi- 
vidml  predilections  form  but  a  small  element  in  their 
ori^  ;  that  antecedent  attachments  are  not  considered 
jniiijpenBablei  that  the  precept  "increase  and  multiply" 
>s  not  admitted  as  a  binding  law.  So  far  the  system  looks 
unhealthy,  according  to  our  appreciation  of  what  marriage 
^uld  be.  On  the  other  hand,  we  see  (hat  the  French 
marry  rather  more  than  we  do ;  (hat,  in  nineteen  cases  out 
of  twen^,  the  love  which  did  not  exist  beforehand  grows 
np  afterwards ;  that  there  is  little  material  misery  resulting 
Inm  imprudent  marrying;  that  separations  are  rare  and 
divorce  impoasible ;  that  French  homes,  in  almost  every 
rank,  are  generally  attractive   models  of  gentleness   and 


kindness ;  that,  in    certain   cases,  the   pursuit   of  mutual 
happiness  is  based  on  theories  and  practices  in  which  the 

highest  forms  of  skil!  are  Euccessfully  employed ;  that  chil- 
dren, few  though  they  be,  are  fondly  cherished;  that  the 
association  between  man  and  wife  assumes,  in  the  lower 
middle  classes,  an  intensity  of  partnership  for  which  it  ia 
t  easy  to  find  a  parallel  elsewhere  ;  that  religion,  if  it 
-  -.1  .     ..  -  -    J  jjp  g^jj  (^  really  suffer 

ideavoring  to  estimate  the  real  bearings  on  each 
other  of  these  two  different  categories  of  facts,  we  may  re-, 
main  convinced  that  French  parents  interfere  too  much 
in  the  marrying  of  their  sons  and  daughters  ;  we  may  re- 
ject as  insufficient  and  illusory,  from  our  point  of  view,  the 
arguments  which  they  invoke  in  favor  of  that  interveu' 
tion  ;  we  may  point  with  unanswerable  logic  to  the  rela- 
tively childless  firesides  of  Franco  as  evidence  that,  what- 
ever be  their  love  for  children,  the  French  shrink  pur- 
posely from  having  them;  but,  with  all  this  before  us, 
we  are  obliged  to  own  that  they  do  extract  lai^e  results 
from  matrimony.     The  love  of  home,  which  we  observe  so 


reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  the  affec- 
tion which  unites  most  French  families.  But  if  affection 
is  a  consequence  of  marriage,  it  seems  to  follow  that  the 
system  on  which  marriages  are  based  cannot  be  a  very  bad 
one  for  those  who  use  it.  A  somewhat  similar  argument 
may  be  employed  with  reference  to  the  children ;  the 
moral  wrona  of  avoiding  them  cannot  be  explained  away; 
but,  when  tney  do  come,  they  are  tenderly  cherished,  and 
aid  in  strengthening  the  bond  between  their  parents.  If, 
then,  as  is  incontestably  the  caae,  the  great  majoritjr  of 
French  married  people  love  each  other  and  their  offspring, 
it  may  not  unreasonably  be  deduced  therefrom  that  the 
difficulties  and  contradictions  which  seem  at  first  Mght  to 
result  fhim  the  opposing  elements  of  the  position,  do  not 
bring  about  the  ^ects  which,  with  our  ideas,  we  should 
expect  them  to  produce. 

Questions  such  as  these  depend  a  good  deal  on  tempera- 
ment. The  French  are  not  organized  as  we  are;  they 
differ  from  us  in  the  composition  of  their  character  and 
their  tendencies  to  a  degree  which  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  realize  without  close  comparison.  The  same  beginnings 
do  not  necessarily  result  in  the  same  ends  in  England  and 
in  France.  As  was  observed  at  the  commencement  of  this 
article,  it  is  fair  to  jud^e  a  srstem  by  its  fruits ;  and  if  we 
apply  that  principle  to  French  marriages,  we  ought  to  own 
that  a  system  which  leads  to  so  much  fondness,  to  so  much 
happiness,  to  such  true  home  life,  cannot  be  fundamentally 
wrong,  whatever  certain  of  its  details  may  incline  us  to 
suppose. 


TEADITIONS  OF  STERNE  AND  BUNYAN. 

Stkrnb  and  Bunyan!  Two  names  more  widely  apart 
—  two  men  of  genius  more  unlike  in  character  and  li/o  — 
we  can  scarcely  find  in  our  whole  world  of  reading.  Even 
in  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  they  would  hardly  tolerate  each 
other.  If  we  allowed  such  ghosts  to  meet,  the  clerical  wit  - 
and  worldling  would  certainly  throw  some  wild  j|sts  at 
tile  Baptist  fanatic  ;  and  we  can  imagine  the  grave  Pilgrim 
looking  thunder-clouds  at  the  Reverend  Mr.  Levity,  of 
Vanity  Fair.  I  will  quickly  explain  why  I  have,  to  the 
amazement  of  the  reader,  placed  these  two  names  together. 
I  can  show  Sterne  in  the  act  of  sketching  character  close 
to  my  village,  and  it  so  happens  that  traditionary  footsteps 
of  John  Bunyan  may  be  found  in  the  same  locality,  and 
the  ciroumstiince  brings  the  two  men  ■ —  the  two  writers  — 
before  me  with  strange,  intense  reality. 

Yorick  is   still,  and  evermore,  "  the  keen  observer,  the 
arch  humorist ; "  tlie  master  of  pathos,  the  magician  of  the 
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ia  •  little  French  towD.  Think  what  ve  vill  of  the 
the  fascination  of  the  artist  is  living  now,  a  centurj  after 
hia  death.  No  apology  is  needed  when  I  offer  new  facti 
about  Laurenc«  Sterne  and  his  Uncle  Toby  —  facts  which 
show  Qs  the  very  epot  where  the  great  humorist  made  his 
ontlines  from  real  life. 

Twentv  years  ago,  the  possessor  of  a  romantic  imagina- 
tion might  have  Men  greatly  delighted  by  a  visit  to  Pres- 
ton Castle,  near  the  village  of  Preaton,  in  Hertfordshire. 
This  old  countiT-house  was  then  unoccupied,  and  standing, 
forsaken  and  dilapidated,  in  the  midst  of  its  still  beautiful 
gardens.  A  narrow  lane,  running  south  from  Preston,  led 
you  to  a  simple  lodge.  You  then  passed  through  meadows, 
well  fenced  with  hawthorn  and  holly,  to  the  north  front  of 
the  house.  Over  a  low,  strong  hedge  of  sweetbriar,  you 
saw  a  massive  gray  porch,  a  little  overhung  with  Virginia 
creeper ;  venerable  casements  looking  out  on  the  broad 
carnage-road  which  led  to  the  hall-door,  and  a  circle  of 
flower-beds  with  a  central  sun-dial.  Wide  walks,  fair 
lawns,  huge  evergreens,  each  one  a  kingdom  of  leaves, 
met  the  eye  as  you  entered  the  gates.  Well  do  I  remem- 
ber those  grounds,  and  the  wood  of  pines  and  chestnuts  at 
the  end  orthem  t  In  the  gardens,  one  saw  everywhere  a 
happy  blending  of  modem  art  with  the  dear,  old,  stately 
formality  of  other  days.  But  the  house  had  suffered  lost 
at  the  hands  of  some  individual  who  bad  preferred  con- 
venience to  the  charms  of  antiquity ;  and  bad  been  still 
mote  injured  by  aoother,  who  had  given  a  castellated  front 
to  a  pile  half  manorial,  half  Georpan.  Preston  Castle, 
when  I  remember  it,  stood  silent  and  forsaken,  a  fit  haunt 
for  the  ghoBlji  of  my  childish  imagination.  The  ancient 
ball,  and  many  chambers  centuries  old,  were  on  the  north 
aide  ;  on  the  south  were  the  Georgian  rooms.  Even  there, 
one's  foolsleps  echoed  strangely,  and  the  midday  sun, 
passing  into  them  through  an  outer  blind  of  sweet  roses, 
starry  jasmine,  and  climbing  creepers,  could  not  lighten 
the  glooui  within.  The  sight  of  the  mildewed  walls,  the 
faded,  falling  papers,  the  blank,  deserted  hearth,  would 
have  saddened  any  heart  but  that  of  a  child,  full  of  "  life, 
and  whim,  and  gaitle  de  ecear."  What  story  have  I  to  tell 
of  this  ghostly  place?  Not  the  story  of  many  a  pleasant 
summer  afternoon  spent  there  with  those  who  have  de- 
parted hence.  It  is  the  story  of  Uncle  Toby  —  the  Uncle 
Toby  of  real  life;  one  which  I  heard  from  lips  now  silent, 
and  which  I  know  to  be  true. 

In  the  days  of  Laurence  Sterne,  the  owner  of  Preston 
Castle  was  a  certain  Captain  Hinde,  who  was  at  once  the 
old  soldier  and  the  country  genlleman.  My  father,  who 
lived  near  the  village  of  Preston,  was  told  by  the  late 
Lord  Dacre,  of  The  Hoo,  in  Hertfordshire,  that  this  Cap- 
tain Hinde  "  was  Sterne's  U;icle  Toby,"  Much  interested, 
my  father  asked  many  questions,  and  ascertained  that  the 
fact  was  well  known  to  the  Lord  Dacre  of  the  "  Tristram 
Shandy  "  period,  and  had  been  transmitted  in  the  Dacre 
family  from  father  to  son.  His  lordship  added,  that  a  very 
old  man  named  Pilgrim,  who  had  spent  his  young  days  in 
the  service  of  Captain  Hinde,  might  be  found  some  few 
mites  from  The  Hoo,  and  that  he  would  be  able  to  give 
certainty  and  interest  to  the  story  from  his  early  recofiec- 

My  father  sought  an  interview  with  Pilgrim,  the  vener- 
able patriarch  of  a  lonely  little  village,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  long  conversation  gathered  evidence  which  clearly 
traced  uiy  Untie  Toby  to  a  real-lite  residence  at  Preston 
Castle.  J  will  give  the  most  striking  part  of  this  evidence 
as  it  was  handed  down  to  me.  Some  of  its  details  have 
been  lost  in  the  lapse  of  years,  but  I  have  added  nothing 
to  the  facts  retained  by  my  memory. 

Pilgrim,  in  his  youth,  had  an  uncle  who  was  butler  at 
The  Hoo,  Bomg  five  miles  from  Preston.  This  uncle  well 
remembered  the  famous  Mr.  Sterne  as  one  of  Lord  Dacre's 
visitors,  and  once  heard  him  conversing  with  his  noble 
host  about  "  Tristram  Shandy." 

"  And  how  could  you  imaifine  such  a  character  as  my 
Uncle  Toby  7  "  asl^ed  Lord  Dacre. 


"  It  was  drawn  from  life,"  said  Mr.  Sterne.  "  it  il  die 
portrait  of  your  lordship's  neighbor.  Captain  Hinde." 

And  the  odd  book,  which  amazed,  amused,  and  delated 
the  sreat  world  so  long  ago,  and  the  name  of  which  is  itUl 
so  familiar,  was  vividly  called  to  remembrance  bv  much 
that  Pilgrim  cold  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  his  old  mu- 
ter. Eccentric  —  full  of  military  habits  and  recollectiom 
—  simple-hearted,  benevolent,  and  tenderly  kind  to  Um 
dumb  creatures  of  the  earth  and  air.  Captain  Hinde  wm  a 
veritable  Uncle  Toby.  He  gave  the  embattled  front  to 
his  house  —  the  laborers  on  bis  land  were  called  from  ttw 
harvest-field  by  notes  of  the  bugle,  and  a  batter;  wm 
placed  at  the  end  of  his  garden.  The  animated  old  soldier, 
who  delighted  to  talk  of  battles  and  sieges,  was  fall  of  the 
most  extraordinary  love  for  all  living  things.  Finding 
that  a  bullfinch  had  built  her  nest  in  the  garden-hedge, 
close  to  his  battery,  he  specially  ordered  his  men  not  la 
fire  the  guns  until  the  little  birds  had  flown.  To  fire  then 
guns  was  his  frequent  amusement,  but  he  would  not  allow 
a  sound  to  disturb  the  feathered  family.  This  and  odwr 
anecdotes  greatly  pleased  my  father.  Thtj  reminded  lum 
of  the  generous  heart  which  gave  even  the  poor  house-flj 
life  from  its  boundless  wealth  of  feeling.  In  short,  Uncle 
Toby  stood  before  him  —  clearly  and  forcibly  drawn  by  % 
poor  old  villager.  No  reasonable  mind  could  throw  nj 
doubt  on  the  curious  tale  so  strangely  saved  from  obliTion. 


Preston  Castle  is 
have  been  and  are  i 
ago,  and  its  picturesque 
were  turned  into  com 
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An  Irish  tramper. 


parish  church  of  Hitcbin 


reepect  and  gratitude.  I  have  never  forgotten  tm 
woman's  look,  as  she  mentioned  her  name.  "Samethiu 
of  blesung  and  of  prayer  "  might  be  seen  in  their  dai* 
violet  eyes,  as,  glancing  upwards,  she  said,  — 

"They  WHS  the  rale,  ould  gintry,  dear,  was  the  HindMl 
They  was  a  Govermint  family,  .  .  .  There's  the  world's 
differ  between  them  and  the  new  people  about.  -  .  ■  And 

don't  I  remimber  poor  Mrs.  W ,  almost  the  last  of 

them  —  the  blessed  lady  —  the  rale  gintlewomanV  Sore 
she's  opened  the  gates  of  heaven  for  herself  by  all  she  did 
for  us  poor  craythurs.  .  .  .  Rist  hkr  eowL  w  otomfl" 

This  was  the  last  honor  paid  to  the  Hindes.  They  cer- 
tainly inherited  the  kind,  generous  virtues  of  Uncle  Toby 
—  good  gifts  which  can  make  the  most  whimsical  pecni- 

I  will  now  venture  to  glance  at  the  e 


I  will  now  venture  to  glance  at  the  conjectures  oi  most 
who  have  sought  to  find  originals  for  the  Tristnun  gsllery. 
Let  Thackeray  speak  first:  "The  most  picturesque  and 
delightful  parts  of  Sterne's  writings  we  owe  to  his  recolltc- 
lions  of  the  military  life.  Trim's  montero  cap.  and  La 
Ffevre's  sword,  and  dear  Uncle  Toby's  ro^uelaure,  are 
doubtless  reminiscences  of  the  boy  who  had  hved  with  the 
followers  of  William  and  Mariborough,  and  had  beat  time 
with  his  little  feet  to  the  fifes  of  Kamillies  in  Dublin  bu^ 
rack-yard,  or  played  with  the  torn  flags  and  halberdsm 
Malplaquet  on  the  parade-ground  at  Clonnicl."  T"i<« 
Thackeray  gave  us  his  "  I.*cturcB  on  the  English  Humor- 
ists," from  which  this  passage  is  taken.  Mr.  Percy  FiB- 
gerald  baa  published  a  biography  of  Sterne,  containing 
much  informarion  never  before  collected.  This  biograpbj 
has  done  good  service  to  the  memory  of  the  Shaodeia 
hero  who  was  at  once  the  admiration  and  the  scsndslof 
his  day.  In  vain  does  Thackeray  pass  sentence  in  immortal 
words  of  brilliant  satire  and  severity.  We  read  Mr.  Fitt- 
gerald's  two  volumes,  and  fee]  a  kindness  for  the  strange, 
wayward  genius  whose  worst  faults  were  encouraged  by 
his  ane.  We  follow  Yorick  through  his  years  of  provin- 
cial obscurity  to  his  London  carnival  of  flattery  and  feast- 
ing. We  see  the  gay,  wicked  world  doing  its  best  to  spoil 
the  little  goo>l  in  that  sentimental  heart  —  to  stimulate 
that  erratic  humor  to  wilder  and  wilder  flights  of  folly  aod 
irreverence.     And  then  we  think  with  painful  pity  of  th* 
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deMii-b«d  ID  the  Bond  Street  lodgbe-boute.  There  the 
priiwe  of  jeiterg  And  seotimeDtaluts  died  slowly,  without 
the  iTmpath;  of  wile,  daughter,  or  friend  —  with  oa\y  a 
hired  ntirae  and  a  footmaii  beiide  —  persoaifications  of 
indiSereDca  and  curioutT-  Perhaps  in  that  last  scene  the 
poor  plajer  would  willinely  hare  exchanged  lives  and 
oeathi  with  some  faithful,  simple,  boorish  Yorkshire 
conUe  I  In  the  fourth  chapter  of  Mr.  Filxgerald's  first 
Tolnnie,  EnsigD  Boger  St«TDe,  father  of  Liurence  Sterne, 
is  introduced  to  us  as  the  prototype  of  Uncle  Toby.  The 
chapter  opens  with  an  abstract  from  the  memorandum  of 
family  history  given  by  the  great  humorist  to  his  daughter 
Lydia :  "  My  father  vas  a  Bioart  little  man,  —  active  to 
tw  Isit  degree  in  all  exercises,  — moat  patientof  fatigue 
tad  disappointmeuts,  of  which  it  had  pleased  Uod  to  give 
him  full  measure.  He  was  in  his  temper  somewhat  rapid 
sod  hasty,  but  of  a  kindly,  sweet  disposition ;  void  of  all 
deiigag,  and  so  innocent  iu  his  own  intentions  that  he  sus- 
pected no  one  ;  so  that  you  might  have  cheated  him  ten 
times  a  day  if  nine  had  not  been  sufficient  for  your  purpose." 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  asks  ;  "  Can  any  one  doubt  but  that  this 
genial  and  spirited  little  sketch,  which  seems  to  overflow 
with  a  tender  yearning  and  affecijon,  is  the  original  design 
ix  that  larger  canvas  from  which  stands  out  the  rich^- 
MJored,  firmly- painted,  and  exquisitely- finished  figure  of 
Cncle  Toby  f  ....  It  requires  no  great  penetration  U> 
euets  that  the  same  gentle  images  must  have  been  rising 
Before  him  while  he  sat  at  his  desk  in  bis  Sutton  vicarage, 
nflouDg  his  eyes  and  softening  his  heart,  as  he  thus  filled 
in  the  portrait  of  the  brave  officer  who  had  also  served  in 
the  FJanders  wars :  '  My  Uncle  Toby  wae  a  man  patient 
of  injuries,  not  from  want  of  courage.  I  know  no  man  un- 
der whose  arm  I  would  sooner  have  taken  shelter.  Nor 
did  this  arise  from  any  obtuseness  or  insenubility  of  his 
inlelleotual  part*.  But  he  was  of  a  peaceful,  placid  nature, 
no  jarring  elements  in  itj  all  was  mixed  up  so  kindly 
within  him ;  my  Uncle  Toby  had  scarce  heart  to  retaliate 
OD  a  fly.'  Then  follows  the  famous  incident  of  the  fly, 
ud  its  subsequent  happy  dischar)i;e  into  that  world  wbii^ 
wss  wide  enough  both  for  itself  and  its  captor.  Contrast- 
ing the  two  brothers,  he  says  that  Mr.  Shandy  was  quite 
the  apposite  of  his  brother  '  in  this  patient  endurance  of 
wrongs.'  ....  He  was  ten  gears  old,  Tristram  writes, 
when  the  fly  adventure  tiappened,  which  might  indeed 
have  l>een  a.  little  incident  in  £nsign  Sterne's  life ;  for 
it  is  very  consistent  with  his  '  kindly,  sweet  disposition, 
void  oE  all  design.'  But  my  Uncle  Toby,  with  all  this 
gentleness,  could  yet  rouse  himself  when  the 
called  for  a  necessary  dlnplay  of  temper  ;  and  tbi 
ilways  in  the  habit  of  calling  the  Corporal  'Trim,'  except- 
ing when  he  happened  to  be  uerv  angry  with  him." 

"Putting  this  picture  beside  the  original,"  continues  the 
bwgrapber,  "  we  see  that  Ensign  Riwer  Sterne,  with  '  that 
kindly,  sweet  disposition,  void  of  all  degign  '  (words  wliich 
in  themselves  come  sweetly  and  melodiously  oif  the  lips), 
cosld  nevertheless  be  in  his  '  temper  somewhat  rapid  and 
basty.'  ....  It  breaks  out,  does  this  likeness,  in  ionu- 
nwable  little  touches  —  hints,  rather,  and  delicate  shad- 

o*iDgi Like  the  famous   Sir  Koger,  of  Addison's 

■like,  this  figure  of  my  Uncle  Toby,  starting  somewhat 
■ustily,  fills  in  as  it  goes,  with  a  wonderful  clearness  and 
brilliancy.  Ue  scarcely  knew  at  the  outset  how  it  would 
(tow  under  his  hands." 

I  feel  sure  that  these  conjectures  convey  a  measure  of 
^nh.  But  they  do  not  in  the  least  set  aside  the  Dacre  tra- 
dition.    "  The  scenery  and  costume  of  Queen  Anne's  wars" 

—  "the  Ramillie  wig,"  "  the  blue  and  gold  suit  laid  by  in 
the  great  campaign  trunk,  and  which  was  magnificently 
Uced  down  the  sides  in  the  mode  of  Kin</  William's  reign  " 

—  "the  wonderful  scarlet  roquelaure  in  which  Captain 
Skaody  mounted  guard  in  the  trenches  bufore  the  gales  of 
Sl  Nieholai "—  all  these  things  had  most  likely  been  long 
treasured  in  Sterne's  memory  before  he  sat  down  to  write 
the  first  ftfte  of  his  "Tristram."  A  clever  iiUeraleur 
mold  know  how  to  make  good  use  of  the  recollections  of 
Us  childhood,  vague  as  they  might  be,  and  to  blend  Utem 
with  studies  of  character  made  at  a  later  time  of  life. 


The  reader  will  now  stand  with  me  at  the  old  gates  of 
Preston  Castle.  At  the  soathem  side  of  those  broad 
meadows  we  can  rebuild,  in  fiucy,  the  quaint,  embattled 
residence.  And  we  may  see  a  ball,  thin,  strange  fignre 
passing  out  into  the  narrow  lane,  hedged  with  hawtfaom 
and  holly.  It  b  Yorick  going  hack  to  The  Hoo.  Those 
sly,  comic  features  which  Lavater  speaks  of — the  exprea- 
sive  features  of  "the  arch,  satirical  Sterne ''-~ wear  a  look 
of  trinmphant  humor.  He  has  just  made  a  sketch  of  Cap- 
tain Hinoe,  and  feels  that  it  will  be  his  masterpiece.  The 
work  will  be  true  to  nature,  but  he  will  finish  it  with  the 
thousand  graceful  touches  of  his  unique  pencil,  and  give 
it  the  rich  costume  and  color  of  the  bygone  days  of  Mart- 
borough.  The  bright  eyes  of  Yorick's  pale  face  grow 
brighter  with  the  inspiration  of  genius,  and  he  rides  away 
in  his  gayest  mood,  certain  to  be  more  brilliant  than  ever 
at  Lord  Uacre's. 

We  who  thus  dreamily  stared  at  the  Preston  gates,  and 
call  up  the  shadows  of  Laurence  Sterne  and  Captain 
Hinde,  may,  in  a  moment,  cast  behind  us  another  hundred 
years.  We  shall  then  see  close  to  us  a  marvellous  man, 
whose  face  and  figure,  homely  though  they  be,  are  yet 
touched  by  the  rays  fit>m  the  Celestial  City.  Within  a 
few  hundred  yards  of  those  gates,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
thick  wood  which  inrders  the  Castle  meadows,  is  a  green 
space  called  "  Bunyan's  Dell."  In  this  hollow  in  the  wil- 
derness a  thousand  people  would  once  assemble  to  listen  to 
their  Baptist  —  the  inspired  Tinker  of  Bedford.  A  Prot- 
estant nay  admire  Ignatius  Loyola,  or  the  gentle  St. 
Francis,  and  the  most  severe  Churchman  must  give  due 
honor  to  the  memory  of  John  Bunyan  —  the  saint-errant 
of  DissenL  Any  one  who  reads  hia  life  may  see  that  he 
lived  through  his  own  spiritual  romance.  Surrounded  by 
the  wild  passions  and  blind  bigotry  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, "his  pure  and  powerful  mind"  fought  a  good  fight 
with  Apollyon,  passed  with  trembling  anguish  through  the 
Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  and  escaped  serene  and 
blameless  from  Vanity  Fair.  No  doubt  the  "  Meetcrs  " 
who  came  to  the  Preston  wood  to  hear  Bunvan's  rousing 
and  searching  sermons  understood  very  well  that  be  was 
the  Christian  hero  of  his  -'Pilgrim's  Pti)gress."  Living  in 
Hertfordshire,  from  sixteen  to  twenty  miles  from  Bedford, 
they  would  probably  know  much  of  his  history.  A  pris- 
oner for  Nonconformity  and  illegal  preaching,  Bunyan  had 
spent  twelve  weary  years  in  Bedford  jail.  Though  not 
shut  up  iii  the  Venetian  pozzi,  he  must  have  auflered  se- 
verely in  his  dull,  dark,  damp  chamber,  built  over  the 
river.  There,  with  only  two  books, —  the  Bible  and 
"  Foxe's  Book  of  Martyrs,"  —  he  gave  himself  up  to  ntud- 
ies  more  absorbing  than  those  which  endeared  the  *'  Mar- 
tin Tower  "  to  the  "  Wizard  Earl  of  Northumberland." 
And  there  he  resolved  to  remain  "  until  the  moss  grew  on 
his  eyebrows"  rather  than  promise  not  to  preach.  At 
length  Dr.  Bartowe,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  is  said 
to  have  obtained  bis  unconditional  release.  All  honor  to 
the  wise,  kind  Churchman  I  Wise  and  kind  [Kople  having 
read  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  felt  that  the  writer  had 
heart  and  intellect  for  a  broad  Catholic  faith,  and  that 
nothing  would  narrow  him  into  a  mischievous  sectarian. 
So  he  left  the  dismal  old  jail  on  Bedford  Bridge,  and  went 
out  into  the  world  as  a  preacher.  It  was  probably  some 
time  after  this  release  in  IGTI  that  Bishop  Bunyan,  as  he 
was  popularly  called,  made  Hertlbrdshire  part  of  his  dio- 
cese. Jubtioes  and  constables  paid  tribute  to  his  character 
by  allowing  him  to  preach  in  several  counties.  But  as  the 
times  were  lull  of  danger,  he  was  of^n  obliged  to  travel  in 
disguise,  and  the  people  of  his  pastorate  met  during  the 
night,  and  in  places  from  which  they  might  easily  escape. 
One  such  place  was  found  in  Preston  Wood,  three  miles 
from  Hitchin.  When  we  look  at  "  Bunjran's  Bell "  we  can 
see  the  midnight  "  Meeters,"  and  their  preacher.  The 
dense  thicket  of  trees  around  —  the  starry  sky  —  the  mul- 
titude of  enthusiasts  half  buried  in  shadow — this  ia  a 
scene  to  inspire  John  Bunyan  with  the  best  of  "  his  pow- 
erful and  piercing  words."  Such  words,  though  drawn 
from  the  common  language  of  tinker  and  peasant,  can 
work  wonders.    We  feel  that  they  would  probably  make  a 
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more  laetiofc  imprewioii  ttuui  ftoy  ooe  of  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Yorick't  "  dramatic  sermong,"  preached  before  judge,  am- 
buMdor,  or  king.  Like  Dante,  Bnajraii  ia  able  to  produce 
a  niblime  eOect  and  strong  sente  of  reality  by  a  few  bold, 
abmpt  touchea.  He  baa  come,  like  [he  great  Florentine, 
froni  la  oalU  d'abuto  dohroM,  and  ho  tellB  of  its  horroTB 
witb  the  TiTid  brevity  of  iDt«n«e  feeling.  Let  me  read  a 
paaaage    from  his   "  Sermons  on  the  Greatness  of  the 

"  Once  I  dreamed  that  I  saw  two  persons  whom  I  knew 
in  hell ;  and  methon^ht  I  saw  a  continual  dropping,  as  of 
great  drooi  of  fire,  lighting  upon  them  in  their  sore  dis- 
tress. On,  words  are  wanting,  —  thoughts  are  wanting,  — 
imagination  and  fancy  are  poor  things  here !  Hell  is  an- 
other place  than  any  alive  can  think. 

This  is  truly  Dantesque.  But  Bunyan  devoted  his  Dan- 
tesque  genius  to  the  loving  purpose  of  an  Evangelist. 

Shall  we  contrast  the  "  glorious  dreamer  "  with  the  his- 
torian of  the  Shandys  ?  —  the  grave,  devout  pilgrim,  with 
the  gay  trifler  who  made  the  bcntimental  Journey  7  Let 
as  not  contrast  —  nor  judge — nor  moralize.  Many  of  us 
have  a  libraiy  in  which  we  receive  a  large  company  of 
illustrious  men  and  women.  If  we  have  known  them  from 
childhood,  as  dear,  familiar  Iriends,  we  shall  think  of  them 
in  their  beat  moments,  and  regard  them  with  unfailing 
charity.  If  we  possess  the  least  trifle  which  bcloDKs  to  the 
life  or  literary  history  of  any  one  of  them,  we  ghall  value 
it  aa  a  priceless  treaaure.  In  this  apirit,  I  delight  to  find 
the  tradition  of  Bunyan  Dell,  and  to  rescue  £eom  the  dark- 
nesB  and  dnst  of  years,  the  curious  old  portrait  of  Captain 
Hiode  —  Sterne's  Uncle  Toby. 


A  PORTRAIT  AT  THE  ACADEMY. 
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>t  last,  dear.  They  have  hung  It  on  the  line. 
You  will  find  it  in  Galleir  IV.,  between  an  Eastern  Slave 
Uarket  and  Riiaio  and  Mary  Stuart,  in  a  capital  light,  the 
newsjwfiers  say,  and  surrounded  by  a  EOrgeous  frame,  with 
my  initiala  worked  at  the  top.  I  seniTyou  the  catalogue. 
Doesn't  it  look  well :  "Morton  (Francis  Christian),  Por- 
trait of  Miss  Isabel  R ; 

"  That  fawn-skin  dappled  h^r  of  hers. 
And  her  blue  eye. 
Deep  and  dewy  ■ 
And  that  infimtine  fresh  air  of  hen ! " 

Papa  was  so  proud  of  the  painting,  he  would  insiat  on  the 
verses  being  added.  I  am  astonished  Browning  ever  wrote 
anything  so  nice  and  appropriate  to  a  little  goose  who  can't 
understand  him.  Well,  I  am  always  w^tng  about  before 
that  portrait  in  Gallery  IV.,  and  bear  such  remarks,  dear  1 
I  know  there's  no  pretending  to  consider  one's  self  absolutely 
hideous  between  oear  friends  like  you  and  me  ;  but,  really, 
I  think  the  paper  would  blush  and  the  ink  grow  hot  if  I 
were  to  tail  you  all  the  ridiculous  compliments  and  exag- 
gerated enthusiasm  laviehed  on  the  portrait  of  Miss  Isabel 

B, .     But,  of  course,  it's  quite  possible  the  people  are 

only  thinking  of  the  artist.  It's  sucD  a  contraat,  dear,  when 
they  stop  before  poor  Amy's  portrait  "  What  a  daub  I 
How  could  tbey  admit  it !  "  "A  bad  reflection  of  oils  in 
an  indifferent  water  color."  That  is  the  kind  of  criticism 
one  hears.  One  man  —  a  critic,  papa  said  —  remarked 
quite  loud  :  "  What  a  capital  lesson  tn  oateology  for  the 
painter  I  "  —  which,  it  seems,  ia  very  funny  when  you  know 
what  it  means,  particularly  as  poor  Amy's  "  salt-cellars  " 
are  really  getting  worse  than  ever ;  all  her  rubiea  can't  hide 
them  now.  I  wouldn't  have  you  tell  her  all  this  for  worlds  ; 
it's  so  cruel  of  people  to  laugh  at  her  portrait,  eepecially 
when  it  is  hung  so  high  that  one  must  be  positively  ferocious 
to  discover  it  at  all. 

As  for  me,  I  was  obliged  to  sacrifice  my  pearl  Sllet ; 
those  painters  of  Macliee's  school  are  ao  severe  —  "  sober  " 
they  say  themselves,  which  sounds  disgusting.     1  am  dieol- 
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ieli,  with  a  dower  on  each  shoulder.  As  for  the  dress,  it  ii 
(ilk,  of  course,  and  of  that  exquisite  tint  that  made  Herton 
fail  into  ecstatic  contemplation  the  first  time  we  met  him, 
that  day  on  the  pier  at  Dieppe.  Don't  you  remember  — 
we  had  finished  our  stroll  and  were  going  borne,  you  look- 
ing BO  sweet,  dear  —  your  face  rather  flushed  by  (he  walk, 
and  yonr  eyes  so  sparaliDg  —  that  I  must  have  been  ratbs 
improved,  too  I  Ah  1  what  an  awful  autumn  we  woe 
spending!  —  rain,  run  everywhere,  and  not  the  smallM 
Russian  prince  or  French  attache  worth  putting  on  a  ns<r 
bonnet  for.  What  had  come  to  Dieppe?  Do  you  remem- 
ber how  the  Etablissement  was  crowded  with  paterfamilia 

—  how  all  the  men  we  met  were  bald,  and  wore  tweoi 
wideawakes,  or  spectacles,  and  how  frightfol^  strict  pips 
was  when  he  had  (ico  girls  to  chaperon!  Yon  know  be 
thinks  we  are  alt  prone  to  run  away,  on  the  slightest  provo- 
cation, with  t«nors  with  blonde  moustaches.  But  ior  a 
wonder,  the  rain  had  stopped  on  tliat  morning,  and  the 
sun  was  nearly  as  nice  as  at  Paris.  I  was  in  a  good  faa- 
mor,  and  you,  resolved  to  conqtier  any  one  who  presented 
himself —  oven  an  American  tourist.  And  yet,  you  know, 
Merton  only  looked  at  me,  or  at  my  dross,  as  he  declartd 
afterwards  in  a  paroxysm  of  timidity.  It  was  worth  bid- 
ing at  —  chocolate  color,  covered  with  buttons,  and  coidi 
and  fringes,  and  braid,  and  innumerable  little  dangUic 
things  in  Hussian  leather  —  quite  an  innovation,  then.  It 
was  short,  with  a  wonderful  panier,  and  remarkably  be- 
coming, I  know  ;  but  all  this  isn't  enoueh  to  faseinste  * 
man  into  a  stupor,  even  though  he  be  of  Uacliie'i  kIkmL 
Papa,  who  contradicts  me  aa  though  lie  vras  perfonning  a 
sacred  duty  to  society,  of  course  maintained  that  the  "  va- 
earies  of  modem  fashion  are  quite  enough  to  strike  any  on 
dumb  with  astonishment  ; "  but  you  know  papa.  Ton  in- 
sisted that  Merton  had  fallen  in  love  on  the  spot,  —  mad^ 
in  love,  —  A  iier,  aa  they  say  at  the  French  theatres.  And 
1  laughed,  and  wouldn't  believe  one  word.  Ah,  dear,  jtn 
will  recollect  that  in  spite  of  all  evidence  I  never  wonld 
allow  that  you  were  right  And  if  I  give  in  now,  it'a  be- 
cause I  can  doubt  no  longer,  and  must  talk  to  you  aboat  it 

—  it  makes  me  so  miserable.  Yes,  dear ;  he  had  fsllcD  ia 
love ;  everything  tells  me  so  now.  I  ought  to  have  guessed 
the  truth  when  papa  acked  him  to  paint  my  portrait,  aal 
he  refused,  again  and  again,  ao  obstinately  that  he  **> 
almost  rude  —  the  beat  way  in  the  world,  of  course,  of 
making  me  persist.  Otherwise  I  dare  aty  I  shouldn't  hsw 
cared  about  the  thing  a  day,  —  I,  who  have  only  got  i^ 
complexion  to  boast  of,  —  to  be  painted  by  a  men  wbo^ 
always  talking  about  the  Greek  line,  and  dreaming  of 
Minerva,  I  suppose,  as  if  her  helmet  wasn't  as  hideona  ai 
a  policeman's.  But  I  couldn't  give  in  then,  naturally— <> 
was  a  triumph  to  convert  him,  to  make  him  copy  mj 
ridiculous  little  nose,  force  his  "  Greek  "  pencil  to  rejiro- 
duce  my  eccentric  "  tip-tilted  "  chin  (that's  the  only  thing 
they  have  for  rtrlrouis^,  and  I  love  Tennyson  for  inveating 
it).  It  was  glorious  to  conquer  his  antediluvian  prejudicei, 
and  make  him  study  for  once  the  very  fhatures  that  le- 
iwlled  the  most  against  his  classic  rules,  and  bis  wortUp 
of  the  ideal  and  tlie  "  pure  line." 

Papa  was  a  capital  ally.  He  met  Merton  coustanOy; 
talked  about  pictures  (papa's  always  at  Christie  and  Msn- 
Bon's  and  the  exhibitions,  and  brings  home  the  dirtiest  can- 
vases he  can  find),  and  insisted  the  more  that  Uetton 
really  seemed  to  like  him  immenaely.  Well,  of  course,  b* 
capitulated  at  last.  How  could  he  help  it  V  We  peetered 
him  with  invitations ;  papa  called  on  him  constantly  — be 
couldn't  resist  —  well,  papa,  through  1  think  the  saddeo 
friendship,  sprung  up  between  them,  sng^ted  the  possi- 
bility of  a  closer  relatiooihip.  Those  pamters  go  so  Utile 
into  society  I  You  assisted  at  the  first  fianeei  we  had  — 
wasn't  it  amuaing  7  —  he  was  quite  amiable,  tboi^h  MiD 
awfully  classic  —  with  the  ideas  of  1830  about  taste  —  va- 
hement  against  chignons,  and  wonderfully  struck  by  ths 
unique  color  of  my  hair.  At  first  1  was  always  afraid  as 
would  discover  liat  I  powdered  it  red,  like  you  — who 
doesn't  powder  her  hair  a  little  now?  But  no;  he  re- 
mained convinced  that  nature  had  plagiarized  the  Vene- 
tians of  Paul  Veronese  in  ray  person,  at  least  in  the  n- 
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qiect  of  hair.  Bat  my  complexioD  seemed  low  nttural, — 
probabi;  beo&UM  J  do  leave  that  alone,  —  and  he  had  the 
aadaciij  to  tell  me  bo,  indirectly ;  ajid  I  waa  amiable 
euoagh  to  keep  my  temper.  Ai  ibr  the  poit  —  there  were 
terrible  diSculties  about  Chat.  I  wanted  to  be  taken  three 
quarters,  and  alw  the  back  of  the  head  —  for  I  always  had 
thoM  little  frizzling  curls  at  the  nack  that  are  so  faahion- 
afale  now.  He  lauelied  at  me ;  saving  I  was  like  a  man 
who  wanted,  aa  a  background  to  bis  portrait,  bis  liouie, 
back  and  front  windows,  lit  on  one  side  by  the  setting  sun, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  rising  moon.  At  last  we  adopted 
the  atrat^em  of  the  looking-gluss  —  uied  by  Ingres,  it  ap- 
pear*, and  so  quite  permissible  for  a  purist  of  the  most 
Grecian  propensities,  and  my  friKzly  curls  were  saved. 
TheD  came  another  series  of  discussions  and  embarrass- 
ments. I  couldn't  pose  —  never  havingcultivated  anything 
but  lazy  attitudes,  —  they  suit  blondu  best,  —  and  here  prim 
rigidity  was  absolutely  necessary.  The  poor  fellow  was 
continually  scalding  me ;  but  he  couldn't  touch  my  arm,  to 
■et  it  right,  or  arrange  a  fold  of  my  dress  without  blushing 
■earlet,  like  a  sclioolboy.  And  it  seemed  as  though  he 
were  angry  with  himself  for  hb  weakness ;  for  he  looked 
positively  savage  at  times.  You  left  us,  and  remained 
alone  with  an  unfinished  purtrait,  and,  to  my  astonishment, 
didn't  feel  at  all  bored.  Merton  worked  rapidly  and  rather 
gloomily,  as  though  he  were  eager  to  have  done,  or  afraid 
we  should  be  separated  before  the  completion  of  the  pic- 
tare  ;  for  papa  was  incessantly  talking  of  leaving  Dieppe 

—  and,  indeed,  we  did  leave  too  soon  —  the  portrait  was 
not  finished.  "  We  will  make  an  appointment  in  London," 
I  Mid  to  Merton.  "  No,  no ;  "  be  answered,  wilb  an  ex- 
preasion  of  weariness  and  discour^ement  that  I  shall  never 
tcH^t,  "  I  can't  possibly  continue ;  it's  quite  beyond  me." 
Don't  yoD  admire  his  stoicism  ?  wa«n  t  it  grand  T  One 
wonld  almost  think  those  painters  had  learnt,  Irom  all 
their  old  books  and  statues,  uie  ancient  virtues  all  the  Ro- 
man people  had,  the  respect  of  hospitality,  of  women,  of 
rank,  a  delicate  htunility  all  our  dancing  guardsmen  would 
nuN  their  eyebrows  at.  I  wanted  to  recompense  him  for 
hi«  magnanimous  self-abnegation  by  making  bim  abandon 
it ;  bat  it  wasn't  easv,  I  assure  yon. 

Wben  papw  knocked  at  the  door  of  his  studio  —  some- 
where near  Fitzroy  Square  —  an  awful  place  1  —  he  was  met 
by  the  most  formu  rMusal,  backed  by  the  stupidest  reasons 
a  man  could  invent.  My  painter  had  seen  that  I  didn't 
like  the  sketch:  he  found  it  impossible  to  reconcile  the 
present  fashions  with  the  ezigencies  of  art',  he  had  given 
me  »  bad  pnte  —  be  should  have  to  begin  everything  over 
■gain  ;  and  it  happened  that  this  winter  he  was  overbur- 
dened with  orders  from  Lord  heaven  knows  whom.  His 
resistance  was  insurmountable,  and  I  didn't  much  care 
about  passing  five  or  six  hours  a  week  in  a  smoky  Blooms- 
borj'  Street,  just  when  balls  and  visits  were  beginning 
agkin.  And  then  I  had  conscientious  scruples  ;  I  felt  sorry, 
in  spite  of  myself,  for  the  poor,  silly  fellow  —  and  —  and  — 
Captain  Pitzcbarles  came  rather  oflen  then  —  and  I  was 
alto^ther  awfully  busy.  Perhaps  I  shouldn't  havethonght 
of  Ota  portrait  again  —  only  somebody  died ;  we  were 
oblised  to  go  into  mourning;  parties  were  prohibited,  and 
1  felt  frightfully  dull.  Fapa  and  I  called  upon  him  —  be 
must  hare  got  over  his  foAy,  I  thought.  I  was  just  then 
engaged  to  Captain  Fitzcharles,  you  know,  and  looked  five 

C:i  younger  and  gayer.  The  Dieppe  sketch  wasn't  a  bit 
me  —  it  looked  more  like  a  fashion  plate  of  lifleen 
jears  ago.  The  most  elementary  and  legitimate  vanity 
wouldn  t  allow  snch  an  antiquated  caricature  to  remain  as 
it   was   before   the   eyes  of  an  ex-admirer.     Ksther  stiffly 

—  1  unwillinely  Merton  consented  to  "touch  it  up,"  as 
in  the  studio.  What  fun  I  I  was  going  to  pen- 
o  the  sanctuary  he  scarcely  everopens  to  any  one; 

have  a  peep  at  a  real  artist's  den. 

Yon  know  how  we  imagined  such  a  place  —  Turkish 
pipes,  trophies  of  Indian  weapons,  and  tomahawks,  and 
booiaeraags,  old  oak  cfaefibnlers,  magnificent  uncomfortable 
chain,  piles  of  rainbow-colored  stuffs  Etrewn  about  every- 
where, a  lot  of  sketches  of  contadioe  and  sultanas,  two  or 
three  canvaaea,  signed  by  K.  A.*, — Tintoretto,  Greuse, 
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and  ibe  rest  of  them,  —  a  lot  of  eccentrio  young  men  in 
red  caps  and  turbans,  lost  in  a  cloud  of  Turkish  tobacco 
smoke,  and  some  model  striking  an  absurd  attitude  on  a 
small  platform. 

Every  picture  and  novel  says  this  is  the  kind  of  thing 
to  be  seen ;  well,  dear,  ihey  t«ll  frightfbl  stories,  I  warn 
yon.  Merton  doesn't  even  wear  a  loose  coat  of  violet 
velvet  ;  he's  only  got  hard  old  Soman  beads  on  the  walls, 
lay  figures,  hideous  pictures  of  people  skinned,  showiuK 
their  veins,  skeletons  that  startle  one  dreadfully,  a  lot  of 
engravings  —  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines,  the  Vow  of  LouLs 
Xfll.,  the  Triumph  of  Homer,  Melencolia,  and  amusiug 
things  like  these;  a  large  stove,  that  makes  the  room  so 
hot  U)at  1  looked  like  one  mass  of  chilblains  in  five  min- 
utes, seats  one  can't  sit  upon  without  being  bruised  at  the 
shoulders,  dusty  easels,  and  the  whole  surrounded  by 
chocolate-colored  walls,  snd'  presided  over  by  that  one- 
armed  Venus  of  Milo  I  never  could  bear.  Not  the  least 
bit.of  Bohemianism  in  the  place ;  on  the  contrary,  an  air 
of  asceticism,  dull,  uncomfortable,  —  tancia  rimplicitai, — 
there,  you  see,  one  can't  btilp  talking  in  Latin  when  one 
describes  it  all. 

I  couldn't  discover  anything  in  the  room  that  suggested 
a  lively  thought  or  a  pleasant  word.  And  if  you  bnd  me 
rather  wild  when  we  meet,  von  must  remember  that  I  have 
been  lookine  for  sis  months  at  a  fat  old  Jupiter-SiUnus 
having  his  teard  pulled,  without  paying  the  slightest  atr 
tention,  by  a  Thetis  who  looks  old  enough  to  know  better. 
And  the  Jupiter  is  not  at  all  unlike  Merton.  He,  too, 
tries  to  look  formal  and  cold  ;  but  1  can  )(uess  his  thought* 
by  his  long,  sombre  contemplations  and  moody  silence  — 
they  express  his  infatuation  with  a  savage  violence  which 
is  quite  terrifyine  at  times.  Poor  fellow,  he  forgets  —  or 
doesn't  know  — now  easily  a  girl,  who's  been  out  two 
years,  can  translate  that  kind  of  symptom.  How  odd  he 
must  be  when  he  doesn't  feel  between  bimself  and  her  that 
awful  barrier  of  position  and  fortune  —  which  he  really 
exaggerstes  unnecessarily.  Papa  would  object :  "  Are  yon 
sure  that  he  is  as  madly  in  love  as  all  that'll ;'  Of  course 
I  am.  Listen  I  }/w'U  understand  :  he  has  managed  to  ^ve 
me  a  Greek  nose  —  fancy  me,  with  that  preposterous  little 
retrmisse,  you  know  1  He  has  respected  my  strawberry  and 
vanilla  complexion,  he  who  is  always  saying  rude  things 
against  colon,  and  delights  in  painting  seraphim  almost 
pea-green  1  There,  you  can  see  in  that,  1  should  think,  the 
blindness  and  cowardice  of  real  passion.  The  portrait  is 
a  complete  apoatacy  —  a  public  recantation — and  I  have 
made  him  commit  it  He  couldn't  make  up  bis  mind  to  see 
menu  more  —  that  explains  his  slowness — which  at  first 
seemed  inexplicable,  even  when  we  took  into  account  all 
the  interruptions  of  the  season.  I  was  rather  slow  at  times, 
tooi  I  bad  just  finished  a  horrible  novel,  and  the  moral 
was  —  don't  pky  with  fire ;  so  I  was  just  a  little  afraid  of 
destroying  his  shyness  by  some  involuntary  piece  of  co- 
quetry, and  tlten — what  loould  have  happened  I  There 
would  have  been  an  explosion  —  he  might  nave  proposed  — 
and  Fitzcharles  I  His  saturnine  reserve  seemed  to  indicate 
that  he  would  be  terrible  when  roused.  I  tremble  to  think 
of  the  possibility.  So  often  I  sent  him  a  little  note  — 
kind,  but  not  encouraging  —  putting  ofi"  the  sittings  from 
time  to  time.  But  when  I  heard  Amv's  portrait  was  to  be 
at  the  Academy  —  why,  I  was  so  jealous  that  I  forgot  all 
about  the  danger,  —  and  that's  bow  lam  at  Gallery  IV. 
But  oh,  Lucy,  at  what  a  terrible  cost  I  A  shattered  life,  a 
—  heaven  knows  what.  I  shall  never  console  myself  for 
having  broken  his  poor,  proud  heart  —  so  loyal,  so  afl'ec- 
tionate,  set  upon  the  accomplishment  of  duty  before  every- 
thing —  one  of  those  horrid  hearts  that  bleed  silently  for- 
ever and  ever.  But  the  mischief  is  done  ^ — what  can  I 
undertake   to  repair   it  —  say  ?     I  have  just  bad  a  violent 

3uarrel  with  Fitzcharles  —  so  you  mustn't  mind  if  I'm 
uU  today. 

THK  aktist'b  letter. 

Ah!  — I've  finished  — I'm  oBTl  Her  friends  are  going 
mad  about  the  wretched  chaos  of  pink,  yellow,  and  whit^ 
I  am  heartily  ashamed  of  signing.    I  can't  stand  their 
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idiotic  ftdjectivM,  pToclaimiu^  the  daub  a  proof  of  mj 
" TeriatUity,"  "the  toupttiie,"  the  "eclecticiam  of  my 
nniiu,"  and  n  forth.  Get  the  itadio  readj.  I  long  to  get 
dowQ  to  oar  own  quiet  little  village,  and  rest  mj  eyei  on 
MHnethiiig  green,  alter  all  the  akirta  with  butterflieB,  castle  i, 
walls,  in  chintz  pattern*,  the  cold-creamed  ihouiders,  the 
Rtiba^  bats,  the  brick-datt  powdered  hair,  the  monatrouB 
croiaeB  between  Greek  peplums  and  Dolly  Yardetu  that 
have  been  passing  before  tfaem  like  a  nightmare  for  the  last 
■ix  moaths.  Fernaps  an  indiBerent  observer  might  have 
been  amused  by  the  deiirious  efiorU  of  the  drecamuer,  and 
the  extravagant  aSectationa  of  the  dreaa-wearer.  Tbe  lut 
coftonie  —  uie  one  decided  upon,  waa  of  a  tint  called  Bit- 
mark  en  eo&re,  I  am  informed,  with  fawn-«oIored  roses  t 
Perhaps,  too,  I  might  have  made  the  work  a  litlle  less 
tedioni,  had  I  a  taste  for  snnb  noses,  and  eyea  that  try  by 
every  known  means  to  look  as  big  aa  a  month.  I  tried  for 
a  moment  —  don't  scold,  dear,  the  illumination  wna  too 
splendid.  I  know  you'll  repeat  —  Why  did  I  give  in  ? 
Oh,  you  don't  know  the  force  of  polite  obseuion  ~- the 
omnipoMnce  of  a  man  who  praisea  your  pictures,  the  awful- 
neajof  that  kind  of  coaxing  that  considers  itself  irresist- 
ible—  and  becomea  so  becaase  one  can't  decently  un- 
deceive it.  liken  I  really  liked  the  governor  —  the  price 
was  good  —  and,  you  know,  we  had  Kobinaon's  bill  to 
meet.  So  I  couldn't  help  it;  but  still,  if  ever  they  catch 
me  avain  punting  the  portr^t  of  a  modem  young  lady  I  — 
I  wall  be  down  to-morrow,  0.40  train.     How'aliaby  1 


POOR  JOHN. 

*    TWO    PABTB. PABT    I 


I  "  uried  Nelly  joyous iy, 
■'" "   ing  following 


"  How  pleasant  it  is  to  be  al 
as  she  threw  open  her  window 

tike  events   deacribed  in  the  preceding  chapter"    The 

ttunn  dewa  lay  thick  on  the  grasa  and  aparkled  like  dia- 
monds in  the  sunlight;  showers  of  yellow  leaves  came 
dancin?  down  in  the  light  breeze,  and  scampered  after 
each  otner  along  the  gravel-walk. 

"  How  happy  they  look,  and  what  fun  they  are  having  I " 
cried  Nelly,  as  she  danced  down-stairs.  Nelly  had  seen 
Arthur  yeaterday,  and  she  was  to  ace  him  again  to-day. 
And  the  Runahine  waa  80  bright  —  why  should  slke  be  un- 
happy? 

Her  solitary  little  breakfast-table  became  a  sort  of  feast 
to  her.  A  late  October  wasp,  warmed  to  life  a^ain  by  the 
aun,  came  and  buzzed  lazily  over  the  table;  the  scent  of 
flowers  came  in  little  nhifi's  through  the  open  window ;  the 
canary  sang  bis  londeat,  and  tbe  urn  fizzed  and  sputtered 
a  running  accompaniment.  Everything  Beemed  alive 
around  her,  and  Nelly  herself  felt  more  full  of  life  than  all. 

Suddenly  there  passed  through  her  mind  the  refr<un  ot 
an  old  song :  — 

"  When  life  seems  deartat, 
Then  sorrow  is  nearest." 

"  I  wonder  what  book  I  have  seen  that  in  lately," 
thought  Nelly;  "I  wish  it  had  not  come  into  my  head.  1 
wonder  if  something  horrid  will  happun,  because  I  am  so 
happy  this  morning,  I  won't  think  of  it  any  more  —  plenty 
of  time  to  be  miserable  by  and  by." 

But  all  the  Bamc,ahe  could  not  get  that  old  rhyme  out  of 
her  head. 

"  Then  sorrow  is  nearest," 
she  kept  on  repeatimg. 

"  Stupid  thing,  it  worriea  me  1  I  will  go  and  try  to  find 
tbe  book  I  aaw  it  in." 

She  went  into  tbe  drawing-room,  and  sitting  down  on 
the  floor  in  front  of  the  bookcase,  began  to  pull  out  the 
books  one  after  the  other.  She  could  not  find  the  quota- 
tion, so  presently,  as  a  matter  of  habit,  she  look  down  her 
&vorile  Shakespeare,  and  was  soon  eilently  engrossed  in  it 
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Nelly  l>eaoe's  father  had  tanght  her  to  know  and  ktrt 
Sbaketpeare  weU.  She  could  turn  to  her  faiorile  {dayi 
and  pick  out  bar  pet  passages  in  a  moment.  Shaketpears's 
men  were  ber  heroes,  Shakespeare's  women  her  fnenda. 

The  pases  opened  at  "Borneo  and  Juliet"  — thil  nd 
sweet  tender  tale,  so  dear  to  the  sympathies  of  all  loien  ii 
all  ages. 

Nelly  read  over  the  familiar  scenes  twain  with  an  into- 
e*t  as  fresh  as  ever.  She  filled  the  old  chsractMi  wilhi 
new  personality.  It  seemed  to  her  that  Romeo  was  Arthur 
Temple,  and  Juliet  was  herself.  She  seemed  to  enter  iito 
the  story  better  now  than  she  had  ever  done  before. 

"  I  am  not  very  brave,  but  I  think  I  have  more  conrv 
than  Juliet  had,  after  all,"  she  said  to  herself. 

There  came  a  step  on  the  gravel  outside,  and  the  i»A 
figure  of  a  man  came  in  by  the  open  window. 

She  did  not  seem  surpriaed  to  see  him;  she  had  bees 
thinking  of  him  so  much,  it  did  not  Beem  woaderinl  bt 
should  come. 

"It  is  you?"  and  she  had  nearly  added  '•Ronieo,"M 
completely  had  the  two  been  blended  together  in  her  misd 
for  the  last  hour. 

"  Yes ;  it  is  I,"  answered  Arthur  Temple ;  and  then  d« 
aaw  that  his  face  was  strange  and  altered.  He  ut  don 
on  a  chair  near  the  window,  and  leant  his  arms  farwinl  on 
his  knees,  without  looking  at  ber.  There  was  neither  lijlit 
nor  love  in  his  face  —  notlking  but  dull  angry  despur. 

Nelly  turned  faint  and  cold ;   she  went  and  stood  b; 

"  What  has  happened  ? "   she  asked  in  a  fiighteoed 

"  Nothing  has  happened  — 
he  answered,  looking  at  h 
There  was  a  moment  of  silence.  NuUy's  breath  came  quck 
and  faat,  and  she  trembled  from  head  to  foot.  Sudiliiillj 
he  cauijht  her  hands,  and  pressed  them  hard  between  hit 
own,  till  she  could  have  crked  out  with  the  paiD.  "h  i^ 
true,  then,  you  are  engaged  to  John  Foster?  "  be  asked  in 

"  Yes,  it  is  true." 

He  cast  her  bands  away  roun;hly,  as  if  they  burathin. 
and  turned  from  her  lest  she  should  see  tlie  miser}-  ud 
r^^  in  his  face,  liis  last  faint  hope  was  gone ;  the  bad 
confess('.<l  it  herself. 

"  I  wonder  why  God  makes  such  women  as  vou,"  he  sad, 
turning  upon  her  again,  his  voice  thick  witb  fiuppres«d 
passion ;  "  is  it  only,  I  wander,  that  you  may  lead  ni  os 
with  your  beauty  to  make  shipwreck  of  our  hearts?  " 

"What  have  I  done?  What  do  you  accuse  me  of'/ "Ae 
aske<l,  stunc  by  bis  words.  "  What  is  it  to  you  if  1  siii  en- 
gaged to  John  Foster?  " 

■'  What  is  it  to  me  ?  lUther  ask,  what  is  it  10  yoa  Uu* 
you  break  my  heart  ?  NtUy,"  and  his  voice  aiiildei^ 
changed  to  a  pitco\is  appeal,  "  Nelly,  yon  ibrno  thall  Iotw 
you  —  vou  knew  it  long  ago.  Uh,  darling,  darling,  whiiUd 
you  not  tell  me  at  first  that  you  had  no  heart  lo  !iivii,Biid 
then  1  might  have  gone  away  —  and,  who  knowp !  1  niiijht 
have  forijotten  yim  then.  But  never  now,  oh,  never  no". 
my  love,  my  love!" 

"  Arthur,  Arthur,  have  pity  on  me  t  "  she  cried,  coto- 
ing  her  face  willi  her  hands. 

In  an  instant  be  was  kneeling  by  her  side,  a  glcui  <* 
wild  hope  lighting  up  his  face. 

"  You  love  me,  then  ?  My  darling."  he  said.  smWhCT- 
ingher  hand  with  pass  ion  atn  kisses,  "only  say  thai,  aw 
all  will  be  right.  How  could  I  for  one  moment  [lisbeliere 
those  sweet  true  eyes  ?  I  felt  that  you  loved  me,  dsrling- 
I  have  been  a  brute  (o  doubt  you ;  forgive  me,  say  you  fw- 
giva  me,  dearest." 

And  Ihcn  Nelly  turned  her  sweet  face  to  him,  all  ajikt* 
with  mairlen  confusion,  and  spoke  to  him  in  a  vdce  that 
shook  aomewhat,  yet  wae  clear  and  <listinct  as  usual. 

"lam  very  much  to  blame;  I  have  done  vprj- wrooft 
and  I  don't  know  that  you  will  ever  be  able  to  forgive  ni* 
quite ;  but  I  am  to  be  pifiud,  loo  —  for  I  suppose  it  "i"  J^ 
a  aatiafaction  to  you  to  know  that  I  too  must  suS'er.  If  1 
have  deluded  you,  I  have  duluded  myxilf.    I  dont  taj^OK 
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Ion  hide  it  from  you  dow  ;  I  do  love  you.  I  am  afraid.  I 
don't  think  I  shall  die  of  it ;  I  think  I  shall  get  over  it,  by 
udby"— with  »  little  gasp.  "  I  shall  try  yery  hard  to 
cDr«it;  it  has  been  a  dntadfut  mistake  all  along,  and  noir 
yon  most  stty  good-by  to  me,  and  go  away  abroad  again. 
And  I  know  you  will  be  able  to  fbr^t  lue ;  it  will  not  be 
•0  rery  hard.  I  am  not  worth  mucli :  and  I  huve  behaved 
btdly  to  yoQ.  You  will  soon  forget  this  summer,  if  you 
ty." 

"  Not  90,  Kelly,"  he  answered  passionately;  "I  will  not 
leave  jou,  I  will  not  forget  you.  Listen,  my  Iotb.  Come 
with  me  DOW,  at  once.  What  is  there  to  prevent  our  be- 
in);  happy  ?  There  is  no  one  here  to  stop  you.  Come 
wiih  me,  and  I  will  take  you  up  to  London,  to  the  house  of 
an  old  nurse  of  mine,  who  will  do  anything  for  me.  She 
will  take  you  ia  for  a  few  days,  and  then  we  will  he  mar- 
ried qoietly,  and  (£0  away  abroad  together." 

"  Hush,  hush  \  I  must  not  listen  to  you,"  she  cried,  cov- 
ering her  ears  with  both  bauds ;  "  indeed  you  must  not  say 
inch  things  to  me." 

"  Why,  Nelly  7  You  confess  you  love  me.  Why  should 
<n  not  be  happy  ?  Am  I  to  give  you  up  calmly  to  an- 
other, without  an  effort,  knowing  how  mu<:h  misery  would 
be  your  fate?  I  will  not  give  you  up,  Nelly,  I  will  take 
Jon  sway  with  me." 

'''So,  no;  if  you  love  me,  don't  ask  such  a  thin^." 

"It  is  juit  because  I  do  love  you,  that  I  must  asK  '\l.  My 
Mor  child,  you  don't  knowwhat  is  before  you  if  you  marry 
John  Foster.  You  think  you  would  forget  me  —  you  could 
not  forget  me.  Day  and  oight  my  image  would  be  before 
yon;  you  would  hear  my  voice ;  you  would  see  niy  face, 
till  you  came  to  loathe  the  man  you  called  your  husband." 
Sie  shuddered  with  a  faint  little  moan  of  misery.  "  My 
dariino,  you  could  not  £or»el  me ;  it  is  not  so  easy  to  tor- 

K  Besides,  do  you  think  I  could  keep  away  from  you? 
craving  to  see  your  face  again  woulu  be  too  strong  for 
me.  I  should  come  back  to  you.  How  would  it  be  with 
yon  tbcD,  Nelly,  if  you  met  me  again,  and  you  another 
■Mi's  wife  1 " 

"  You  would   not  be  so 
with  flashing  ejes. 

"  I  cannot  say  what  I  might  be,"  he  answered  sadly ;  "  I 
ui  not  a  very  good  man  now,  but  I  think  that  if  you  give 
■ne  up  I  may  btcome  a  very  bad  one.  Oh,  my  darjinn,  don't 
let  us  waste  the  precious  minutes,  but  come  with  me.  Why 
iumld  you  not  come  ?  " 

Why  should  she  not  ?  What  was  there  indeed  to  pre- 
vent her  ?  There  camp  a  moment  to  Nelly  when  the  temp- 
Islion  was  almost  loo  strong  for  her  —  when  she  had  al- 
most yielded.  Whjr  should  she  not  go  with  himV  Was 
•lie  10  condemn  him  as  well  as  herself  to  such  frightful 
misery?  What  were  the  Fosters  to  her,  that  she  should 
llin)»  away  her  life's  happiness  for  their  sake  ?  With  the 
viHce  of  her  lover  pleading  beside  her,  and  her  own  heart 
echoing  every  word  he  ipoke,  how  could  she  hold  out  ? 

"  What  shall  I  do  —  what  shall  i  do  ?  "  she  cried,  wring- 
ing her  hands  in  a  sort  of  frenzy. 

"  Do  what  I  ask,"  be  answered,  his  hopes  of  success 
•wging  up  so  violently  that  his  voice  seemed  half-choked. 
"Come  with  me,  my  child,  my  darling  I  What  are  you 
»6»idof?"         "■     J  •     J  S  / 

And  then  there  seemed  to  rise  up  before  Nelly's  eyes  the 
cilm  face  of  an  old  man,  and  long  dead  words  of  truth  and 
honor  came  rushing  back  in  a  flood  upon  her  memory. 

"I  canaot  do  as  you  wish,  Arthur." 

■Wbyiiol7" 

"I  will  tell  you  why.  Suppose,  for  an  instant,  you  were 
engaged  to  some  one  else— some  one  who  loved  and 
tniaied  you  above  all  things  —  would  you  give  her  up  be- 
eanse  you  happened  to  fall  in  love  with  me  f" 

"  No ;  but  it  is  so  different.     My  honor  "  — 

"That  is  what  I  mean  —  it  is  mu  honor  that  is  at 
■take."  ' 

"But  you  areaworaaa;  it  is  so  difl'erent  for  a  man"  — 

"  I  can't  help  it.  1  have  been  brought  up  as  if  1  were  a 
nan.  What  is  good  for  a  man  is  good  for  a  woman  too.  I 
•m  bound  by  truth  and  honor  to  be  John  Foster's  wife. 


o  unmanly  I"  she  said. 


and  John  Foster's  wifb  I  intend  to  be,  as  long  aa  he  wishes 
me  to  marry  him.     And  I  will  never  marry  any  one  else." 

"  And  that  is  your  last  word  ?  "  he  said,  in  a  changed, 
hard  voice,  rising  from  her  side. 

"Yes,  that  ii  my  last  word." 

"  Then  you  are  cruel  and  false  and  wicked,"  he  cried, 
stung  to  a  fury  of  disappointment  "  May  Qod  rewatd  yoa 
as  you  deserve  for  this  day's  work  1  " 

"  I  have  no  doubt  your  prayer  will  be  fulfilled,"  she  said, 
with  a  sad  smile.  "  I  shall  be  very  miserable,  I  dare  say  ; 
bnt  you  need  not  curse  me,  Arthur.  Say  good-by  to  me 
kindly,  if  you  can,', 

"  I  will  never  think  of  you  ^ain.  1  hope  I  may  never 
set  eyes  on  you  ag^n,"  he  answered,  hardly  knowing  what 

"  It  will  be  better  that  you  never  should,"  she  replied 
sadly.  "Go  now,"  she  said,  aft«ra  minute,  "but  if  you  can, 
be  kind  to  me  at  the  last." 

For  all  answer  he  clasped  her  in  his  anna  with  a  sort  of 
madness,  and  kissed  her  (111  her  face  was  aflame.  Then  he 
turned  and  left — as  he  had  come  —  through  the  open  win- 

The  sun  shone  on,  the  yellow  leaves  whirled  about  in 
the  wind;  nothing  was  changed,  nothing  was  altered — 
only  the  heart  M  one  little  foolish,  weeping  girl  waa 
broken. 


"  My  DEAR  John,  —  I  don't  wish  to  make  you  uneasy, 
but  I  think  I  ought  to  let  you  know  that  Nelly  seems  to  be 
very  far  &om  well.  It  Is  about  six  weeks  ago  that  I  first, 
began  to  notice  how  very  weak  she  was  getting ;  and  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  she  has  been  growing  graaually  worse 
since  that  time.  There  is  nothing  particular  the  matter 
with  her — only  a  sort  of  laisilude,  which  she  does  not 
seem  able  to  shake  off.  I  should  not  have  troubled  you 
about  it  if  she  would  allow  me  to  treat  her,  or  even  to  send 
for  a  doctor ;  but  she  will  not  hear  of  my  doing  either,  and 
indignantly  protests  that  she  is  quite  well  whenever  I 
allude  to  the  subject  I  think  if  you  could  run  down  for 
a  Sunday  soon,  you  might  be  able  to  persuade  her  to  have 
some  advice,  and  you  will  see  yourself  how  she  is.  Yon 
will  be  able  to  influence  her  probably  better  than  I  have 
ever  been  able  to  do.  I  have  not  told  her  that  I  am  writ- 
ing to  you,  so  you  had  better  come  —  if  you  do  come  — -in 
a  chance  sort  of  way. 

"  Your  afFectionsto  mother,  Mart  Foster. 

"  P.  S.  I  think  I  ought  perhaps  to  tell  you  that  you  may 
very  probably  find  her  rather  changed  in  appearance." 

Mrs.  Foster  sealed  and  directed  her  letter,  leant  back  in 
her  chair,  and  looked  out  of  window.  It  was  December, 
and  the  snow  lay  thick  on  the  ground. 

"  I  think  I  am  doing  right  in  letting  John  know,"  she 
said  to  herself. 

Some  one  moved  across  the  room,  and  sat  down  on  a  low 
stool  near  the  fire. 

"  My  love,  are  you  feeling  any  better  to-day  1  "  asked 
Mrs.  Foster  kindly. 

'■  I  am  quite  well,  thauk  you.  I  was  only  cold,"  an- 
swered Nelly  in  a  measured  voice,  as  if  repeating  a  lesson. 

Mrs.  Foster  sal  and  looked  at  her  for  a  minute.     She 


Anything  farther  from  "  quite  well  "  than  Nelly  looked, 
it  would  he  diflicult  to  imagine.  Her  eyes  were  sunken; 
she  had  grown  frightfully  thin,  her  smooth,  rounded  figure 
had  shrunk  away  to  nothing;  her  face  —  always  pale  — 
was  DOW  deadly  while,  and,  at  the  slightest  wora,  she 
would  flush  up  suddenly  from  intense  weakness. 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  Mrs.  Foster,  gently,  "  why  do  you 
pretend  to  be  weli,  when  any  one  can  see  how  weak  yon 
are  ?    There  must  be  something  wrong  with  you  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  ill,"  said  Nelly,  impatiently;  and  the  bright 
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fluah  came  into  her  face.  "  What  should  make  me  ill  ? 
Have  I  ever  complained  ?  1  tuppose  I  feel  the  cold  winter 
rather.  I  have  mot  been  nied  to  cold  winters.  If  1  could 
only  go  lo  Coronall,  I  should  be  well,"  she  added,  with  a 
qniver  in  her  voice. 

"  Don't  you  think  yon  would  be  better  If  yon  went  ont 
aometimes  ?  Tou  never  go  out  now.  Whr  don't  you  take 
a  walk  7" 

"  Oh,  no ;  I  conldn't  do  that,"  she  said,  with  a  shiver. 

Mrs.  Foster  sighed,  but  said  no  more,  and  preoenCly  she 
went  up-stairs  to  her  daucht«rs.  "  I  have  written  to  John 
to  tell  Eim  about  Nelly.  I  am  very  anxious  about  her.  I 
think  he  ought  to  come  down  "  — 

"Mamma,  yon  are  quite  foolish  about  that  child:  you 
encourage  her  in  idleness,"  said  Laura. 

"My  dear,  she  is  really  ill;  don't  you  see  bow  altered 
she  is  V  " 

"  She  has  lost  her  looks,  certainly ;  but  as  to  being  ill, 
•he  is  just  lazy,  that  is  the  matter  with  her,  and  she  mopea 
because  there  is  no  one  here  lo  make  a  fuas  about  her,  and 
admire  her  pretty  face." 

"  No  one  can  be  happy  who  sits  doing  nothing  all  day," 
said  Jane,  sententiously. 

Ueanwhile  Nelly  sat  alone  down-staire,  ataring  into  the 
fire  till  her  eyes  burnt.  "  I  wonder  how  I  can  go  on  living 
till  I  am  old.  Lot  me  see,  I  am  eighteen  nest  month; 
people  don't  ollen  die  till  they  are  nearly  sixty,  that 
makes  nearly  forty  years.  Is  it  possible  that  I  can  live 
through  so  many  years  without  any  hope  at  all  1  It  is  only 
two  months  i^o  since  he  lell — it  seems  two  years.  I 
wonder  if  I  shall  cct  used  to  this,  or  if  it  will  he  as  bad  all 
through  my  life  7"  She  got  up  wearily,  and  went  and 
Mood  at  the  window.  The  ground  was  all  white  and  the 
sky  of  a  leaden-gray.  It  seemed  to  Nelly  like  a  picture  of 
her  future  life  spread  out  before  her.  "  I  wonder  if  any 
one  was  ever  so  wretched  as  I  am  I  "  said  pioor  Nelly,  as  so 
many  sorrow-laden  hearts  have  said  before  her. 

"  Was  there  ever  any  burden  equal  to  mine  ?  "  we  all 
cry  out  when  our  Borrows  come  to  us.  "  Surely  this  is 
worse  than  the  common  lot."  Is  it  selfishness  V  or  is  it 
from  what  the  Germans  call  Schadenfreiid,  that  strange 
"pleasure  in  sadness"  which  is  one  of  the  most  incom- 
prehensible features  of  our  complex  humanity  1 

I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  want  of  sympathy  with 
Others,  that  rarest  and  most  godlike  of  virtues,  which  is  at 

How  few  people  do  we  meet  in  our  lives  who  can  enter 
into  and  feel  for  the  sorrows  of  others  as  if  they  were  their 

Nelly  Deane  was  not  much  to  blame  chat  she  was  en- 
grossed in  her  troubles.  To  the  young  sorrows  are  insup- 
Ertable  ;  and  Nelly  had  nothing  in  her  outer  life  to  help 
r.  She  bad  no  duties  and  no  occupations  to  withdraw 
her  thoughts  from  the  misery  which  she  brooded  over  by 
night  and  day.  She  lay  awake  night  alter  night,  some- 
times weeping  for  hours;  sometimes  she  was  quite  still, 
with  wide-open  eyes  in  the  darkness,  thinking  till  her 
brain  grew  tired  and  bewildered  with  the  pain  of  her 
thoughts.  "  If  I  could  only  get  back  to  Cornwall ! "  was 
her  constant  moan.  "I  know  I  should  be  better  there,  if  I 
could  see  the  dear  old  home  again,  and  the  old  apple-tree 
in  the  garden  where  daddy  and  I  used  to  sit,  and  the  red 
cliffs  and  gray  sea.  I  should  lie  better  directly,  I  know. 
I  could  think  about  the  old  days  and  my  daddy,  and  I 
should  forget  this  new  pain." 

Never  for  one  instant  did  she  regret  or  wish  recalled  the 
words  that  had  sent  her  lover  from  her.  She  felt  more 
and  more  convinced  that  she  had  done  right.  And  if  it 
was  right,  why  then  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said 
about  it.  Only,  as  she  said,  it  was  hard  to  bear.  Arthur 
too,  had  been  right  when  he  had  told  her  that  it  would  not 
be  so  easy  to  her  to  forget  as  she  fancied. 

But  there  grew  uponher  such  a  strong  desire  to  see  again 
her  old  home,  such  an  intense  longing  to  get  back  to  Cora- 
wall,  that  Uiat  of  itself  was  enough  to  make  her  ill.  She 
.was  always  planning  how  it  could  be  tnrought  about ;  she 
thought  of  it  all  day,  and  she  lay  awake  half  the  night 


thinking  of  it  still.  Would  it  be  possible  for  her  to  ask 
Mrs.  Foster  to  let  her  go  with  Mary,  or  Jane  oerhaps 
might  like  to  go?  Was  3kk  no  one  there  she  could  go  to 
stay  with  by  herself?  There  was  only  the  cler^man,  and 
he,  poor  man,  with  his  small  parsonage  and  six  children, 
had  not,  she  knew,  a  spare  corner  in  which  she  could  be 

Two  days  had  elapsed  since  Mrs.  Foster's  letter  to  her 
son  had  been  posted.  They  were  all  sitting  together  in 
the  drawing-room;  the  candles  were  lit,  ana  five^o'clock 
tea  was  just  brought  in.  Nelly  had  been  sittinjj  in  her 
comer  t^  the  fire  for  the  last  hour,  doing  nothing  but 
thmk  over  the  difficult  problem  —  how  she  was  to  get  to 
Cornwall. 

Suddenly  an  idea  entered  her  mind,  which  sent  the 
blood  rushing  to  her  cheeks,  and,  starting  up,  she  cried  ont 

"  Oh,  how  I  wish  I  could  see  John  I " 
'■My  dear,  yon  must  be  a  magician,"  eaid  Mrs.  Foster, 
smiling ;  "  for  here  is  John  ! " 

There  was  a  scuffle  ontside  in  the  hall,  the  sound  of  a 
footstep,  and  John,  muffled  up  in  his  greatcoat,  came 
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,  the  others  had  piutly  expect) 
surprised,   but  Nelly  was  startled. 


:ted  1: 


___^ _..  _  _._  She  stood 

looking  at  him  for  a  minute,  as  if  she  did  not  know  him, 
and  then,  when  he  came  up  to  her,  she  sank  down  a^n 
on  her  chair  and  burst  into  a  fit  of  hysterical  tears.  She 
was  so  pitiably  weak  she  could  not  help  being  u[)set  at  the 
least  thing.  And  John's  coming  was  so  sadden,  just  when 
she  was  wishing  so  much  to  see  uim. 

"  She  ought  U>  be  in  bed,  mother,"  sud  John  Foster, 
much  diatorbed.  "  Laura,  run  and  tell  Mary  to  get  her 
room  ready." 

Laura  tossed  her  bead,  but  obeyed. 

"It  is  nothing,"  aaid  Nelly ;  "I  — I  was  only  a  little 
upset.     Don't  take  me  to  bed ;  I  am  quite  well." 

But  John  Foster  took  her  in  hia  arms  gently  and  ten- 
derly, as  if  she  had  been  a  baby,  and  carried  her  ap-staira 

"  1  shall  go  for  Dr.  Green,"  he  whispered  to  his  mother. 
"  I  can  see  she  is  very  feverish." 

It  was  snowing  hard,  but  John  wont  off  for  the  doctor  at 
once,  and  Nelly  was  put  to  bed. 


The  doctor  aaid  that  Miss  Deane  had  a  slight  feverish 
attack,  and  required  care  ;  and  sorely  against  her  will,  shft 
was  kept  in  bed  two  davs, 

"  It  IB  very  unkind  of  you,  Mrs.  Foster,  to  keep  me  in 
bed  just  when  John  has  come.  I  want  so  much  to  see 
him,"  she  said  more  than  once. 

"  My  dear,  you  shall  get  up  to-morrow,  perhaps."  And 
with  that  Nolly  was  obliged  to  be  satbfied. 

Meanwhile,  John  Foster,  with  a  long  face,  moved  about 
the  house  on  tiptoe.  .    j  ,. 

"  I  am  shocked  at  her  appearance  —  perfectly  shocked, 
he  said  to  his  mother.  "  I  never  saw  any  one  so  altered  in 
my  life  in  such  a  short  time.  What  have  you  been  doing 
to  her?" 

"  Indeed,  John,  it  is  not  my  fault.  I  have  been  most 
anxious  about  her." 

"  You  should  have  let  me  known  sooner,"  said  John. 

Laura  once  opened  the  piano  and  began  to  sing.  John 
fiew  to  her  and  shut  the  instrument. 

"  For  goodness'  sake,  Laura,  stop  that  screaming  noise  I 
Do  you  forget  the  poor  sick  child  up-stairs  ?  " 

"  Well,  lam  sure,  John,  I  don't  see  that  we  are  all  to 
sit  and  do  nolhin"  because  a  spoilt  chUd  gets  up  a  fit  of 
hysterics  I  "  said  Laura,  angrily, 

"  Pray  remember  that  you  are  speaking  of  my  future 
wife,  and  that  I  do  not  allow  her  to  be  disrespectfully 
spoken  of,"  answered  John,  in  high  displeasure. 

And  after  that,  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth  and  his  hands 
in  his  pocket,  he  went  out,  and  trudged  up  and  down  the 
one  gravel  path  In  the  garden  that  had  been  swept  from 
the  anow.    "  It  is  very  evident  how  it  is,"  he  soliloquized  ; 
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"those  eistera  of  mine  have  made  her  life  miaerfthle.  Mjr 
mother  is  kind  enough,  I  am  sure;  but  thu  girU  are  jealous 
of  her  because  she  is  youag  and  good-looking ;  L»iira 
especially.  How  I  wish  I  could  take  her  away  I  I  woald 
marry  her  at  once  if  I  could,  bat  I  fear  she  is  too  much  ont 
at  health  for  that  to  be  thought  of  now.  I  should  not 
Tentnre  to  suggest  such  a  thing  to  her ;  it  would  upset  her 
too  mach.  And  vet  it  is  very  bad  for  her  to  be  living  here 
with  them.  I  beueve  they  have  worried  her  into  this  state 
t£  weakness  and  depresuon." 
His  mother  appeared  at  (he  window  beckoning  to  htm. 
"  How  is  she  ?  he  iidd,  coming  up  to  her  eagerly. 
"  She  is  BO  very  anxious  to  get  up,  John.  Do  yon  think 
aha  might !  She  says  she  wants  to  my  sometfaing  to  you. 
I  think  there  is  something  on  her  mind,  and  she  Is  worry- 
ing herself  into  a  fever  about  it." 

"  Something  on  her  mind  1 "  repeated  John,  slowly,  while 
an  awful  dread  that  she  mi^t  want  to  break  off  her  en- 
giuement  took  possession  of  him.  "  Yes,  let  her  get  up, 
onrf  she  bad  better  go  into  the  study  and  see  no  one  but 
yon;  she  will  be  quieter  there  than  in  the  drawing-room." 
Half  an  hoar  later  Nelly  was  on  a  sofa  by  a  cheerful  fire, 
up  witb  cushions  and  covered  with  shawls. 
fetch  John,"  she  said,  as  Mrs.  Foster  put  the 
g  touch  to  her  arrangements.  And  John,  who  was 
only  waidng  impatiently  to  be  summoned,  came  in  at  once. 
Selly  lotted  very  thin,  and  her  eyes  were  unnaturally 
Iwigbt  and  large  ;  but  there  was  a  flush  of  excitement  and 
eagerneai  on  her  face  which  gave  her  the  appearance  of 
bein^  better. 

"I  am  glad  you  are  rather  better,  Nelly  dear,"  sud 
John  ;  and  he  stooped  down  to  kisB  her. 

"  Yes,  I  am  better ;  ait  down  on  this  chair,  John ;  I  have 
■oroething  so  important  to  eay  to  you." 

"  Yes.  And  then  she  was  silent,  and  looked  away 
from  him  into  the  fire  for  a  moment ;  only  the  clock  ticked 
on  noisily  between  them ;  and  John's  heart  beating  with  a 
sort  of  apprehension  of  what  might  be  coming. 

"  What  is  it,  my  dear  one  ?  "  ne  said  gently  at  last,  lay- 
ing his  hand  on  hers. 

"  I  hardly  know  how  to  say  it,  John,  without  your  think- 
ing me  very  strange,"  she  s^d,  faltering.  "You  know 
yoor  mother  and  sisters  think  me  a  very  bold  sort  of 
girl"  — 

"  Never  mind  what  they  think,"  interrupted  John. 
"Well,  but  perhaps  they  are  right  I  don't  suppose  1 
am  so  proper  and  maidenly  as  moat  young  ladies.  You 
see  I  have  always  l>een  accustomed  to  say  what  I  mean  — 
and — and,  John,  I  want  you  not  to  think  any  the  worse  of 
me  for  what  I  am  eoing  to  aay." 

"  My  darling  I  lalwayg  like  you  to  be  your  natural  self 
best,  you  know  I  do,  Nelly." 

"  1  feel  myself  that  perhaps  I  should  not  say  tliis ;  you 
may  think  it  strange.  John,  would  you  mind  marrying 
me  sooner  than  Easter  ?  " 

"  Nelly  I "  he  cried  joyfully ;  "  mind  !  Why,  how  could 
I  be  anything  but  overjoyed  I  " 

"  Ah  I  but  I  mean  quite  soon;  in  a  month  —  as  soon  as 
yon  can  manage'iti  " 

"  My  dearest,  how  good  of  you  to  wish  it  1  " 
"No,  it  is  not  good;  it  is  vefy  selfish.     John,  I  have  not 
told  you  alL    1  want  to  make  a  condition  ;  see  how  merce- 
nary I  am  1 " 

"  What  is  it?  Yon  know  there  is  no  condition  I  would 
Dotgraut  yon." 

^I^n  her  lips  trembled,  her  face  flushed ;  she  clasped 
her  thin  white  bands  losether  entreatingty :  — 

"John,  don't  reiiise  it,  or  I  shall  die.  Flease  —  please 
a»y  yes." 

"  Yes,  ves  ;  of  course  I  will,  dear,"  he  said,  soothingly 
ftrokiog  her  hands,  and  rather  uneasy  at  her  evident  agi- 
tation ;  "  but  what  is  this  ^at  favor,  Nelly  ?  " 

"  The  day  we  are  married  will  you  take  me  straight  off 
to  Cornwall?" 

"  Js  lAal  all  ?    Of  course  I  will ;  you  need  not  have  been 
afraid  to  ask  me  that ;  we  will  spend  a  month  there  I  " 
"  Ob,  how  good  of  yon  1    How  shall  I  ever  tell  you  how 
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o  you !    How  can  I  ever  repay  you  for  your 


grateful  I 
goodness! 

"My  dearest,  I  think  you  are  repaying  me  quite  enough. 
To-day  is  the  10th  of  December ;  shall  we  say  the  lOth  of 
January,  Nelly  1  at  shall  we  make  it  the  7th,  if  you  can  get 
your  things  r'eady?" 

"  Oh,  never  mind  my  things ;  the  Tth  will  do  beauti- 
fully," cried  Nelly.  "I  feel  quite  well  alreadyl"  She 
thought  only  of  the  day  she  was  to  go  to  Cornwall,  and 
forgot  that  it  was  to  be  her  wedding-day  as  well. 

John  kissed  her  gravely.  Did  die  want  to  marry  him 
only  to  go  to  Cornwall  ?  he  thought,  coming  very  near  the 
truth  unawares.  But  it  was  with  a  very  happy  face  that 
John  Foster  sauntered  an  hour  later  into  the  next  room. 

"  Mother,  write  to  the  dressmakers  and  milliners,  and 
set  to  work  on  the  trousseau  this  very  evening ;  there  is  no 
time  to  be  lost ;  Nelly  and  1  are  going  to  be  married  on  the 
7th  of  next  month." 

"  Married  I  and  next  month  1  Will  she  be  well  enough  ?  " 
cried  hia  mother.     "  What  a  sudden  change  in  your  plans, 

"  Yes;  I  think  she  wants  ciianee  of  air  more  than  any- 
thing else.  I  ahHli  take  her  to  Cornwall,  and  bring  her 
back  quite  strong." 

Yes,  this  was  the  ingenious  plan  for  the  accomplishment 
of  her  great  desire  which  Nelly  had  hit  upon. 

John  was  to  take  her  to  Cornwall,  and,  in  order  -that  he 
might  do  so,  she  would  marry  him  at  once;  for,  of  course, 
she  recognized  that  in  no  otner  way  than  aa  his  wire  could 
he  take  her  there.  In  two  days  she  seemed  to  be  her  old 
self  ag^n.  Sbe  went  running  about  the  house  as  she  used 
to  do,  saying  to  herself  over  and  over  E^ain,  "  I  am  going 
home  next  month  t  I  am  going  home  next  month ! "  The 
little  bustle  and  fuss  in  uie  house  consequent  upon  the 
wedding  bein^  deflnitely  fixed,  was  good  for  her.  Her 
spirits  rose  with  the  buoyancy  of  youth,  and  with  her 
spirits  her  health  also  revivea.  Nelly  had  almost  per- 
suaded herself  that  it  w  .  -i  .  .  . 
that  had  been  the  matte 
again  and  again,  trying  to  force  herself  into  believing  it  to 
be  the  case.  After  a  day  or  two  a  reaction  came  ;  she  was 
angry  with  herself  that  the  old  pain  would  keep  coming 
back  again ;  that  she  shivered  if  she  caught  herself  looking 
towards  the  wooded  heighta  of  Northley  Park.  It  was 
hard  work  deceiving  herself.  She  felt  that  she  could  not 
keep  up  the  delusion  much  longer.  One  day  Nelly  said  to 
heraeltf  "  It  ia  no  use  pretending  any  longer.  It  is  not 
Cornwall  that  I  want;  I  want  what  I  can  never  get.  No 
donbt  it  will  do  me  good  to  see  the  old  home  again.  I 
shall  enjoy  it  above  all  thinga ;  but  it  will  not  cure  me. 
But  I  am  glad  my  weddin);  is  fixed ;  it  is  better  for  me  to 
marry  John  soon.  I  shall  find  it  easier  to  bear  when  I  am 
hia  wife,  and  have  my  regular  duties  and  occupations.  It 
ia  this  life  of  idleness  that  is  so  bad  for  me.  When  I  am 
John's  wife,  I  shall  have  no  time  to  think  about  —  the 
other  thing.  Yes,  it  is  best  for  me  in  every  way  to  be  mar- 
ried soon.  John  ia  so  kind  to  me  too;  I  shall  do  my  very 
very  best  to  make  him  happy,  and  never  let  him  find  ont 
that  I  cannot  love  him  so  much  as  he  deserves.  Yes,  I 
am  glad  the  wedding  is  all  settled ;  the  sooner  it  is  over 

The  dav  had  arrived  for  John  to  leave.  He  had  stolen 
a  week's  holiday  to  see  how  Nelly  got  on;  but  now  that 
she  was  better  he  felt  that  he  ought  to  return  to  his  work. 
He  had  been  a  very  happy  man  since  that  talk  with  Nelly, 
when  ahe  had  aettled  their  wedding-day,  and  be  felt  loth 
to  go  away  and  leave  her  again. 

"  You  won't  get  ill  again  ailer  1  am  gone,  Nelly  ?  "  he 
said,  fondly  atr^ing  her  pretty  dark  hair. 

"  Not  if  I  can  help  it,  John,"  she  answered,  smiling. 

"  My  dear  child,  you  cannot  think  how  much  lighter  my 
heart  is  now  than  when  I  came.  I  waa  quite  frightened 
when  I  first  saw  you ;  but  you  look  much  better  now. 
Yon  feel  better  now,  don't  you  ?  "  he  said,  looking  at  her 
anxiously. 

"  Yes,  I  am  quite  well  now,  only  not  very  strong,  per-  - 
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"  Do  you  think  you  coald  t*ke  a  turn  with  me  now ; 
there  ia  jaat  half  aa  hour's  time  before  I  itart  ?  It  is  not 
■o  cold  io^v,  and  I  think  the  air  would  do  you  good. 
We  might  walk  along  the  lane  by  Northle^  Pvk." 

■■  Oh,  no,  1  could  not  eo  there,"  she  cned.  "I  —  I  md 
not  itroDg  enough  to  walk  to  far." 

"  Very  well,  dew ;  I  only  wished  it  for  your  take ;  1 
thought  you  might  enjoy  it.  When  we  go  to  Cornwall  we 
■hall  get  you  quite  strong  agftin,  and  we  can  hare  no  end 
of  long  walks  and  drixea  diere." 

"  Yes,  I  •hall  be  strong  then,"  she  aniwered,  with  a  faint 

"  I  shall  be  a  very  happy  man  when  I  come  down 
Tale  Lodge  next  time,  Nelly,"  he     ■■■•■•    ■--'-"- 


And  then  Nelly  turned  to  hio 


half  playfully, 
suddenly :  "  Oh,  John, 


John,  you  will  be  very  good  to  me,  won't  you  7  1  am  « 
unworthy  of  all  your  love ;  but  pleaBB,  dear  John,  be  very 
good  to  me  alwaya."  She  clasped  her  hands  together  with 
a  sort  of  pitiful  entreaty. 

And  John  Foster  took  them  into  his  own,  and  answered 
earnestly  :  "  Nelly,  I  will  be  very  good  to  you  always,  God 
belping  me." 

(To  t«  IBDUDnBl.) 


MANZONI. 


"EiFC,"  Such  are  the  opening  words  of  that  great 
efTort  of  Manzoni's  genius,  the  Ode  on  the  Death  ot  Na- 

gleon,  and  they  are  now  applicable  to  the  Poet  himself. 
i  lean,  he  no  longer  ii,  the  author  of  the  greatest  work  of 
fiction  in  the  Italian  language,  the  poet  whose  best  energies 
were  employed  in  ihe  praises  of  religion,  the  champion  of 
truth  and  justice,  the  defender  of  the  Christian  faith  against 
the  attacks  of  infidelity;  for  on  Thursday,  May  22,  ISTS, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-Qine,  Manzoni  went  to  his  rest. 

"The  city  wears  mourning"  ("La  citti  fe  in  lutto") 
was  proclaimed  in  word  and  deed  at  Milan,  and  so  it 
should  be.  Nevertheless  the  lamentations,  which  the  loss 
of  one  at  the  same  time  so  virtuous  and  eo  eminent  would 
naturally  occasion,  are  checked  by  the  contideration  that 
a  life  of^  singular  honor  and  distinction,  prolonged  far  be- 
yond the  usual  term  of  existence,  with  full  possession  of  all 
the  faculties,  has  been  broui[bt  to  a  peaceful  close  at  his 
native  place,  and  surrounded,  if  ever  man  was,  by  all 
"that  should  accompany  old  age,"  "as  honor,  love, 
obedience,  troops  of  friends." 

The  slight  sketch  which  follows  is  intended  to  induce 
the  general  reader  to  pursue  the  study  of  Manzoni's  life 
and  cfaaracler  in  his  works,  and,  in  however  humble  a 
degree,  to  contribute  to  their  estimation. 

Alessandro  Manzoni  was  born  at  Milan  in  1764.  His 
fother.  whom  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  in  early  youth, 
was  Count  Manxoni,  his  mother  the  daughter  of  Beccaria, 
the  author  of  a  treatise  on  "  Crimes  and  Punishments," 
once  much,  and  not  undeservedly  esteemed.  She  inherited, 
and  further  transmitted  to  her  son,  a  portion  of  the  sound 
wisdom  and  generous  principles  which  animate  that  work. 
It  was  not  unbecoming  the  grandson  of  Beccaria  to  record, 
as  it  will  be  seen  he  did  later,  hie  horror  of  torture,  and  to 
expose  the  wickedness  and  uselessness  of  it  as  a  judicial 
mode  of  discovering  the  truth.  Unnzoni's  ambition  was 
early  6red  by  the  example  of  the  three  great  contem- 
poraries who  immediately  preceded  him  in  the  difEcult 
eith  of  letters  —  Vittorio  AlGeri,  Vinceoio  Monti,  and 
^o  Foscolo.  He  was  barely  twenty-one  when,  bv  an 
epistle  in  blank  veree,  he  proved  himeelf  not  unworthy  of 
being  admitted  into  that  fellowship.  In  these  verses  he 
imagines  that  the  spirit  of  his  friend  appears  to  him  after 
death,  and,  in  reply  to  the  question  as  to  whether  he  was 
not  reluctant  to  tear  himsell  from  this  world,  he  puts  into 
Imbonati's  month  a  feaileu  and  spirited  condemnation  of 
those  vices  which  had  already  filled  with  disgust  the 
youthful  mind  of  Manzoni.  In  them  we  see  the  first  germ 
of  those  feelings  by  which  his  life  was  influenced  —  the 
love  of  truth  and  justice,  and  the  abhorrence  of  oppression 


and  wrong  —  which  appear  in  all  bis  w«ks,  and  which, 
first  professed  at  twentynjae,  he  maintained  unchanged 
throogh  a  life  prolonged  to  its  ninetieth  year.  Thwe 
verses,  while  by  no  means  destitute  of  individual  merit, 
are  so  remarkable  on  this  account  that  a  translation  of 
some  of  them  is  here  given  :  — 

"  Hadsl  thon  my  death 
Foreknown  —for  thai  foreknowledge  and  for  tbee 
Alone  I  ehoald  have  wept  —  for  olherwiBe, 
Why  should  I  grieve?    Fonooth,  for  leaving 
Thii  earth  of  Ours,  where  (goodness  is  a  portent, 
And  highest  praise  to  have  abstainuil  from  sin  : 
This  earth,  where  word  and  thought  are  ever 
Ac  variance  ;  where,  aloud  hy  every  lip. 
Virtue  is  lauded  and  in  heari  contemned, 
Where  shame  is  not :  wheie  crafty  usury 
Is  made  a  merit,  and  groes  luxni^ 
Worshipped  :  where  he  alone  is  impions 
Whose  crime  is  nnBuccessIbl  —  where  the  crime 
Loses  all  basenesa  in  auecess :  and  where 
The  sinner  is  exalted,  and  the  i^ood 
Depressed  :  and  where  the  conSiet  is  loo  hard 


ropted  many." 


R.P. 


In  I80S  he  accompanied  his  mother  to  Paris,  where,  by 
bis  rclBtionship  to  Beccaria,  whose  book  had  been  com- 
mented on  by  Voltaire  and  Diderot,  he  attracted  the  notice 
of  Volney,  Cabania,  De  Tracy,  and  Fauriel.  His  inter- 
oourse  with  these  men  who  represented  the  Atheiat  school 
of  thought  of  the  eiehteenth  century,  was  attended  by  an 
exactly  opposite  result  to  that  which  might  have  been  ex- 
pectea.  it  produced  a  strong  reaction  upon  hie  generota 
mind,  and  first  incited  him  to  become  the  champion  of  the 
truths  which  they  attacked.  It  reflects  no  small  credit 
upon  the  natural  rectitude  of  his  principles  that  he  shoold 
have  found  safety  in  what  might  have  proved  a  dangeroiu 
snare.  He  met  with  an  immediate  reward,  for  the  light  of 
the  Christian  faith,  which  he  had  been  able  to  descry  amid 
the  dark  miets  spread  over  it  by  her  enemies,  dawned  full 
upon  hie  mind,  revealing  to  him  the  truth  of  those  mys- 
teries which  the  philosophers,  in  their  pride  of  intellect, 
could  not  discern,  and  enabled  him  to  ntter  them  anew  in 
hymns  far  superior  in  originality  of  thought  and  beauty  of 
expression  to  any  others  which  bad  hitherto  been  written. 
Thechief  of  these  are  upon  the  vital  truths  of  Christianitv : 
The  Nativity  (II  Nalale),  the  Passion  (La  Paiaione),  the 
Resurrection  (_La  Riiurrexinne)  of  out  lA>rd,  and  the 
Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (La  Pentecoite),  which  last  ia 
coniidered  by  his  countrymen  to  surpass  them  all.  More 
especially  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in*  the  four 
concluding  stanzas,  the  Giver  of  that  Peace  "  which  no 
terrors  can  disturb,  no  infidelity  shake,  which  the  world 
may  deride  but  can  neither  give  nor  take  away,"  words 
almost  of  inspiration,  which  drew  from  Goethe  the  ad- 
miaeion  "  that  an  argument  often  repeated,  and  a  languBKe 
almost  exhausted  by  the  use  of  many  centuries,  may  reg^a 
their  first  youth  and  freshness  when  a  young  and  vigoroua 
mind  enters  upon  the  eubject  and  adopts  the  worn-out 
language."  In  1809  Maozoni  published  a  poem  entitled 
"  Urania ;  "  but  it  was  not  till  1321  that  he  became  a  poet 
of  European  fame,  when  he  wrote  upon  a  subject  of  £ui«>- 
pean  interest — the  death  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The 
opening  words  of  the  "  Cinque  Ma^gio  "  have  already  been 
alluiled  to,  in  which  Manzoni  announces  to  the  world  the 


upon  the  appalling  effect  which  such  nn  an- 
nouncement must  produce,  unrolls  in  the  brief  space  of  k 
few  stanzas  the  whole  panorama  of  that  marvellous  life 
before  our  eyes;  the  passage  of  the  Alps,  the  Pyramids  of 
Egypt,  the  plains  of  Madrid,  the  rushing  Rhine,  the  snowy- 
steppes  of  Moscow,  the  Empire  which  stretched  from  the 
one  to  the  other  sea  ("  dall  uno  ail  altro  mar  ")  the  alter- 
nations of  success  and  failure  which  attended  his  career, 
the  glory  the  greater  because  dearly  bought,  the  laurel  tit 
the  victor,  the  flight  of  the  vanquished,  an  Emperor'a 
throne,  or  an  exile's  banishment,  twice  at  the  summit  of 
all  human  greatness,  twice  levelled  with  the  dust  ("  Dne 
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Tolte  nellk  polvere,"  "  dn«  Tolte  sugli  bIUt  "f.  Nor  are 
the  feelinn  of  bii  own  breut,  u  varied,  u  ^itated  u  the 
Mtioni  of  hii  life,  lew  eloquently  described:  the  flntter- 
ing  hopet  and  feora  whicb  irait  on  a  great  enterpriie;  the 
htunin^  of  his  ambitioui  heart  lett  be  should  fail  to  graap 
the  prize  which  it  wa«  madnets  to  hope  for ;  the  biaoK 
detpair  when,  in  lonelv  exile,  the  whole  flood  of  memorT- 
■wept  in  npoQ  hii  soul-  Oace  uain  he  teei  the  breezy 
battle-field,  the  ftnttering  canvM  of  the  tenti,  the  lightning- 
flaab  of  the  iiifaatr7,  the  rapid  rush  of  the  cavury,  and 
aboTe  the  distaDt  roar  of  the  canaon  the  short  stern  word 
of  commaod,  obeyed  as  aoon  as  heard.  No  wonder  if  the 
poet  ehonld  have  thought  the  religious  consolation  which 
ne  biiDBelf  so  dearly  prized,  the  only  balm  for  the  bitter 
disappointment  attendant  on  the  train  of  such  recollections 
M  tliese,  and  that  he  should  conclude  hie  ode  with  the 
•MertioD  that  Napoleon's  indomitable  will  bowed  in  sub- 
miirion  to  the  behesta  of  that  branch  of  the  Catholic 
Church  to  which  nominally  at  least  he  belonged.  Such  is 
the  imperfect  sketch  of  one  of  the  finert  pieces  of  Italian 
lyric  poetry,  the  greatest  tribute  which  could  be  paid  to  a 
great  genias,  while  it  invested  him  with  a  halo  of  romance 
■o  brilliant  as  to  dazzle  the  eve  which  would  search  for 
hia  ftolta.  The  fame  which  this  ode  acquired  more  than 
justified  Manzoni's  modeit  hope  that  **  perhaps  his  lay 
wonld  not  die."  It  was  translated  into  German  by  Goethe, 
and  with  care  and  spirit  into  English,  both  by  the  late  Lord 
Derby  and  Hr.  Gladstone. 

The  fertility  of  Manzoni's  genius  was  next  displayed  in 
two  tragedies,  ■'  II  Conte  di  Carra^nola  "  (the  story  of  the 
celebrated  Venetian  "  coudottiero  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury), and  the  "  Adelcbi  "  (he  subject  being  the  expedition 
of  Charlemagne  uainst  Adelchi,  the  last  of  the  Longo- 
bardian  Chiefs  (772-774).  These  tragedies  attracted 
great  notice  in  the  literary  world.  Both  were  carefully  com- 
mentad  upon  by  Goethe,  and  received  from  him  thelughett 
praise.  The  "  Conte  di  Carmagnola"  he  makes  the  sub- 
lect  of  a  careful  analysis,  and  in  conclusion  he  compliments 
Hantoni  upon  havine  shaken  off  the  old  trammels  and 
rtmck  out  for  bimseU*  a  new  path  in  which  he  walks  so 
MCorety  aa  to  make  it  safe  for  others  to  follow  his  foot- 
steps. He  praises  him  for  his  polished,  careful  details,  the 
wmplid^,  the  vigor,  and  the  cleameaa  of  his  style,  and 
adds  that,  after  a  most  careful  examination,  he  could  not 
wiah  a  word  altered.  Kor  was  this  all.  Goethe  wrote 
again  upon  the  same  subject  to  defend  a  young  author,  in 
wnom  he  felt  a  deep  interest,  from  the  attacks  of  English 
critics  in  the  Quarterly  Rttriew.  The  "  Carmagoola  was 
miaa  commented  pn  in  the  Joumai  det  Savants,  the  Revue 
Ettcyclapidiaue,  and  the  Lycie  Fratxcau.  Manzoni  replied 
to  his  IrencJi  critics  in  an  elaborate  letter  on  '■  L'TJnit^  de 
Temps  et  de  Lieu,"  written  in  French  to  Monsieur  Chau- 
vet,  and  pronounoed  bj  Fauriei  himself  to  be  "jnst,  pro- 
found, and  conclusive.'  The  "  Adelchi "  shortly  followed 
upon  the  "  Conte  di  Carmagnola,"  and  justified  the  ex- 
pectations which  had  been  raised  by  his  first  tragedy. 
Goethe,  whose  interest  in  Manzoni  had  been  further  stimu- 
lated by  a  personal  acquaintance,  and  who  also  commented 
oa  the  "  Adelchi,"  now  pronounced  that  "  Manzoni  has 
wtni  for  himself  a  most  honorable  place  among  the  modem 
poets ;  his  beautiiol  and  really  poetical  talent  is  founded 
upon  genuine  human  sympathy  and  fueling."  Neither  the 
"Adelchi"  nor  the  "Carmagnola"  is  adapted  for  actual 
representation  in  the  present  time,  or  in  the  present  the- 
atrical circumstances,  but  the  "  Cori "  which  they  contain, 
and  which,  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Greek  tragedies, 
Manzoni  first  introduced  into  the  Italian  drama,  are  really 
D^le  specimens  of  lyrical  poetry.  Speaking  of  the  two  in 
die  "  Adelchi,"  Goetbe  observes  that  they  reveal  to  the 
Dund  in  one  moment  a  chain  of  ideas,  which  stretches  back 
bto  the  past,  filb  the  present,  and  reaches  forward  into 
the  fiitnre.  The  first  of  these  relates  to  the  surpri«e  of  the 
Longobardian  army  by  Charlemagne's  troops,  and  concludes 
with  the  anther's  condemnation  of  the  theory  that  the 
deliverance  of  Jtaly  from  bondage  would  be  seethed  by  the 
mterrention  of  a  foreiain  power.  The  second,  upon  the 
death  at  Ermengarda,  me  wife  of  Charlemagne,  who,  when 


unjusti^  repudiated  by  her  husband,  took  refuge  in  a  eon- 
vent,  IS  almost  anrivalled  in  deep  and  tender  pathos. 
The  following  translation  will  perhaps  sneg^t  some  of  its 
beauty  to  the  reader,  or  at  least  inauce  lum  to  consult  the 
original :  — 


Drooping  hands  and  marble  brow. 
The  dews  of  coming;  death  confessed 
Rapt  in  holy  choaght,  her  eye 


Soujtbt,  as  she  lay,  with  trembling  glance,  the  sky, 

"  The  vailing  ceased ;  the  solemn  prayer 
Kiaes  from  the  choral  band. 
Upon  the  death-cold  coanlenanee 
Descends  a  gentle  hand  ; 
And  o'er  the  sinre  eye  halls'  light. 
Spreads  the  lait  veil  of  neverending  night. 

"Lady,  from  thy  troubled  mind. 
Chase  each  earth-born  hope  and  joy  j 
Prayer,  the  broken  heart's  oblation. 
Yield  to  Gou,  and  die  I 
Far  ttom  realma  of  time  and  apace. 
Is  thy  long  Buflering's  resting-plaoe. 


Unfranled  atill  ti 

AtTensch  afSiction'a  aacriHce. 

Unto  the  Lord  of  Sainta,  in  sainted  grief,  to  rise. 

"  When  those  sleepless  shades  among, 
That  clirister's  holy  aiale. 
Those  altars  ever  worshipped 
By  the  virgin's  holy  toil ; 


"  While  yet,  beloved,  and  careless 
Of  the  morrow'a  treacherous  chance. 
In  pleasure's  maddening  ecstasy. 
She  breathed  the  gales  of  France; 
And  mid  the  Salian  daughters  there. 
Went  forth  the  most  admired,  the  fiiirest  of  the  £sir ; 


While,  bending  o'er  hia  slackened  rein. 
The  Monarch,  with  hia  flowing  hair,  came  thnndering  o 
the  plain. 

"  Behind  turn  came  the  fary 
Of  the  Oerj  snorting  steed. 
The  rapid  flight,  the  quick  return. 
Of  hounds  in  hresihlesa  speed; 
And,  frma  his  penetrated  lair. 
The  savage  boar  mahed  forth,  with  fiercely  bristling  htir. 

"  Pierced  by  the  royal  arcber'a  shaft. 
His  heart  s  blood  dyes  the  trampled  pUin ; 
See,  from  the  ghutl}|  sight  she  tarns  ' 

To  her  alteodant  maiden  train ; 
Her  shrinking  lace,  with  auddiin  dread, 
All  lovely  in  ita  agony,  with  palenesa  overspread. 

"  Oh  1  Aquiagrano'a  '  tepid  stream  1 
Oh  !  Mosa'a  wandering  flood  I 
Where,  the  roogh  chase'a  tumult  o'er, 
Hia  mail  unclasped,  the  warrior  stood ; 
Beneath  whose  ever-freahenitig  wave, 
His  limbs,  with  noble  toil-drops  stained,  the  Monaich  lor 


To  the  scorched  and  faded  hert>age, 
Gicea  the  vital  juice  again  ; 
Till  in  its  former  glory  smile, 

With  renovated  verdure,  the  once  parched  and  deUy  soU : 
>  Aii-lb«ti*p*Us. 
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"  So  o'er  the  h«ru«ed  ipiril, 
Whicb  kh  c&rthly  loie  haa  broken. 
Descends  the  fcncioas  influence 
Ofa  word,  in  kindness  spoken; 
Until  its  gently  healing  art, 
To  another  and  a  calmer  love,  diTsiU  the  aching  heart  i 

"  Alas  1  but  Bs  the  morrow's  sun 
Climbs  the  heaven's  fieiy  way, 
Tlie  still  and  heated  atmosphere 
Cunsuining  with  Its  rav : 
Bewiiherinfi;  all  aronna 

The  slender  grats,  jugi  lifted  from  the  ftashlj  inoi«t«ned 
ground. 

"  Thus,  though  lost  in  brief  oblivion. 
Wilt  immonnl  love  retnm. 
And  the  spirit,  unresisting. 
With  its  wonted  fcrror  bum  ; 
Itccfllling  to  their  well-ltnown  grief, 

The  chQughts,  that  vainly  wandering,  sought  a  pennaneni 
relief. 

"Lady,  from  thy  troubled  mind 
Chase  each  earth-born  hope  and  joy; 
Praver,  (he  broken  heart's  oblation, 
Yield  to  God  and  die  ; 
Die,  and  let  the  sacred  earth 
Thy  tender  reliqnes  hide,  the  witnest  of  thdr  birth. 

"Ttett,  Lady,  rest;  in  still  repose 
Grief's  other  victims  lie ; 
Wives,  whom  the  sword  led  desolate, 
Viruins  betrothed  in  mockery. 
Mothers  (oh  agon^  I)  compelled  to  hear 
The  shricliH  of  dying  sons  jet  writhing  on  the  spear. 

"  Thee  from  royal  lineage  sprang. 
From  th'  oppressor's  guilty  race. 
Who  found  in  coward  numbers  strength. 

In  blood  their  privilejic,  their  pride, 

Bcntorseless  to  have  lived,  remorselesa  to  have  died  — 

"Thee  kind  misfortune  lower  placed 
Amid  the  suffering  crowd ; 
Have  then  thy  rest  —  their  pitying  tears 
Shall  deck  thy  enrly  shroud; 
No  word  of  insult  shall  be  said. 
No  act  defile  (he  ashes  of  the  cold  and  blameless  dead. 

"Die,  and  to  thy  liftlesa  fact 
That  peaceful  calm  restore, 
Which,  the  future  unpreaagtng, 
Kapt  in  present  bliss  it  wore ; 
While  with  thyself  alone. 

Sweet  converse  held  the  happy  thoDgbca  beneath  the  virgin's 
gown. 

"  Thus,  from  the  riven  ibander-clonda 

The  setting  sun  unrolled, 

And  the  Kliadowy  mountaini,  mantled 

In  a  flood  of  trembling  gold, 

Unlu  the  pious  swain  bclraj 

An  omen,  as  he  gazes,  of  the  morrow's  brighter  day." 

K.  P. 

There  is  only  one  chorus  in  the  "  Conte  ili  Cnrmagnola," 
whii;h  duscribes  in  vigorous  language  the  din  and  fray  of 
the  battle,  in  the  tnidst  of  which  there  is  no  confusion; 
and  (he  poet  contrives  to  carry  his  own  conviction  of  (he 
wickeilneas  of  civil  war  home  to  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
Tbe  rather  obscure  passages  of  history  wbiih  serve  aa  a 
ba*is  to  each  of  these  Iwo  tragedies,  are  carefully  illustraled 
by  the  author  in  historical  notes. 

The  work  of  hlanzoni  which  is  best  known  is 
"  1  Proinifssi  S|>osi."  It  bas  been  translated 
KuropeHD  laiiguagcH,  and  has  been  as  popular —  can  mor« 
be  saiii?  —  as  an  hiatoricnl  romance  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
It  wa*  founded  on  the  model  which  he  furnished  ;  it  hsd, 
like  his  works  of  this  kind,  for  its  object  to  amuse,  interest, 
teacb,  and  improve  the  reader ;  to  make  a  particular  par- 
lion  of  history  stand,  as  it  were,  alive  before  Jiim.  History 
supplied  certain  facts  and  dates,  imagination  peopled  the 
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place  and  the  times  with  living  persons  dressed  in  the 
manners  and  costumes  of  the  epoch,  whose  actions  and 
fortnnes  were  so  interwoven  witb  the  true  facts  of  history, 
as  to  make  the  reader  interested  in  the  former,  neceasuily 
acquainted  with  the  latter.  The  object  of  Sir  Waller 
Scott  and  Manzooi  did  not  end  here,  hut  both  strove  to 
show  that  *'  Virtne  »lone  is  happiness  below."  Both  i«- 
fnsed  to  make  vice  attractive ;  both  thought  that  (o  do  so 
the  course  of  the  romance,  even  though  in  the  end  it 


than  ot  any  other  successful  writer  of  romance,  that  hi* 
work  contained  "  no  line  which  (lying  he  could  wish  to 
blot."  The  scene  of  "  I  Promessi  Sposi "  is  Milan  and  th« 
neighborhood  of  Como  and  the  Italian  lakes  ;  the  time  ii 
the  earlv  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  love-story 
of  simple  good  persons,  Renco  and  Lucia,  aflbrds  the  o^ 
portnnity  for  exposina  the  vices  and  virtues,  the  customs 
and  manners,  lay  ana  clerii^l,  of  the  epoch,  and  of  intra- 
ducing  an  account  of  that  most  terrible  of  Divine  chsstiss- 
ments  recordi^d  in  history  —  the  plague,  which  ravaged 
Milan  and  its  "contorni "  in  1630.  To  attempt  to  describe 
what  Thucydides,  Lucretius,  Boccaccio,  and  Defoe  had 
described  was  a  bold  undertaking,  but  it  was  successful,  u 
any  reader  of  the  thirty-first  chapter  of  the  third  volume 
may  see,  and  mainly  because  Manzoni  imbued  hii  nam- 
tive  with  the  spirit  of  conlemporaneous  and  original 
memoirs  which  he  carefully  consulted.  He  speaks  wisely, 
and  with  full  experience  of  the  living  incommunicable 
"power"  which  such  records  possess.  The  never-failing 
tendency  of  such  a  visitation  to  disclose  the  worst  and  the 
best  features  of  corrupt  humanity  appears  in  these  pagat, 
as  in  the  everlasting  record  of  the  plugue  at  Athena. 
Among  the  many  philosophical  passages  in  this  romance, 
the  effect  of  famine  upon  the  minds  as  well  as  the  bodies 
of  the  suflerers,  and  the  increase  of  its  inherent  evil  by  ■ 
legislation  which  vainly  attempts  to  alter  the  laws  of 
nature,  are  forcibly  described.  The  romance  would  he 
well  worth  reading  were  it  only  for  the  study  of  tbe 
characters,  which  are  in  truth  so  well  known  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  touch  slighily  npoa  them.  The  author  does 
not  fall  into  the  mistake  of  making  either  his  hero  or  hit 
heroine  too  perfect.  Renzo,  boltl,  enterprising,  and  im- 
petuous, is  weak-minded  and  easily  led  into  snares, — 
witness  the  scene  in  the"Osteria"  at  Milan,  —  hut  mis- 
fortune tends  to  strengthen  and  develop  his  character; 
and  when  at  the  last  he  shows  himself  capable  of  a  ^|eat 
and  noble  effort  in  the  forgiveness  of  hie  enemy,  Don 
Bodrigo,  tbe  reader  feels  heltas  earned  liie  happiness  in 
■tore  lor  him. 

Lucia's  character  is  gentle  and  retiring,  and  her  in- 
stincts, always  good,  are  strongly  opposed  to  tbe  kind  of 
irregular  marriage  which  her  mother  compels  her  to  at- 
tempt as  mode  of  extrication  from  their  dilliculties.  The 
account  of  the  failure  of  this  attempt  makes  one  of  ihe 
most  spirited  chapters  in  tbe  hook.  This  is  the  only  in- 
stance of  her  principles  iailing  her.  Afterwards'  they 
guide  her  straignt  through  the  terrible  dangers  which  be- 
set her  patli,  such  as  the  scene  in  the  Innominato's  castle, 
where  by  her  firm  liiiih  and  simple  eloquence  she  becomes 
the  firU  instrument  of  his  conversion  and  change  of  life, 
while  her  gentle,  loving  nature  easily  leads  her  to  forgive 
those  who  have  caused  tier  so  much  misery. 

The  really  fine  characters  which  claim,  if  it  may  he  so 


cbaracter  of  the  (irit,  to  which  the  clue  is  given  in  the  his- 
tory of  his  youth  (chap,  iv.),  speaks  in  his  actions,  the 
fruit  of  a  life  of  selt-denial  and  humiliation  imposed  in 
order  to  atone  tor  the  crime  of  his  youth  committed  in  a 
moment  of  fierce  passion.  From  that  time,  li'om  the  mo- 
ment of  his  asking  lorgivencss  of  those  whom  he  had 
wronged,  and  accepting  the  "  bread  of  pardon,"  a  portion 
of  which  ho  preserves  in  his  wallet  as  a  fierpctual  reminder 
of  his  fault,  wherever  there  is  a  good  deed  to  be  done  we 
find  him,  comlorting  his  poor  friends  Benzo  and  Lncia 
in  their  hour  of  need,  confronting;  the  villain  in  hia  castle. 
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ud  for  their  sakei  paliencl}'  Bwalloniug  bis  inaoleDt  worda, 
ntuwDg  for  lhre«  tnoDtha  the  plRzue^trickea  people  in  Che 
Liuaretto  at  Milan,  and  dying  Irom  the  exhftuUion  cod- 
Kqaeat  upon  these  labors,  but  not  before  he  has  forced 
B«Dzo  to  forgive  his  enemy,  and  absolTed  Lucia  from  her 

The  character  of  Federigo  Borromeo  claims  at  onue  ad- 
BiratioQ  for  the  boliDess,  Harmony,  and  r«pose  which  are 

its  chief  features,  made  more  striEing  by  contrast  with  the 
Tiolenticene  in  the  Innominato's  castle,  which  immedi- 
ilely  preuedes  the  introduction  of  the  Archbishop  into  the 
Mory.  We  feel,  indeed,  that  "  bis  life  is  like  a  stream  of 
pore  water  issuing  from  the  rock  clear  and  limpid,  pursuing 
its  long  course  through  various  countries,  without  once 
itagnacing  or  suffering  its  waters  to  he  troubled,  and  throw- 
ing itself  Btiil  pure  and  sparkling  into  Che  river He 

had  the  firm  conviction  that  life  is  not  intended  to  be  a 
burden  for  many  and  a  feast  for  only  a  few,  but  to  all  alike 
■  serious  business,  for  which  each  will  have  to  give  an  ac- 
count :  and  from  his  ebildbood  he  soughtbow  he  could  best 
render  his  existence  at  once  useful  and  holy  "  (chap.  xxi.). 
And  this  beautiful  description  of  his  character  Ibrms  a  fit 
introduction  for  the  affecting  scene  between  the  Archbishop 
ud  the  Jnnominaio. 

Don  Abbondio,  the  weak  priest,  _pl ays  a  middle  part  be- 
tween tt\e  virtuous  and  the  vicious  in  the  story.  Excluded 
tonx  the  first  category  by  his  selfishness  and  cowardice,  his 
Tices  are  not  of  a  sufliciently  positive  nature  to  place  him 
ictly  in   the  latter  class.     Still   Manzoni  is  careful 


Kint  the  moral,  showing  how  great  mischief  may  be  caused 
such  mere  negative  qualities,  as  all  the  calamities  in 
the  story  date  from  his  refusal  to  perform  his  duties  from 
motives  of  personal  fear.  The  vicious  character*  are 
drawn  with  much  vigor,  and  probably  only  too  much  truth. 
Two  of  the  most  remarkable  passages  in  the  work  repre- 
sent the  agony  of  mind  they  undergo :  Don  Kodrigo,  when 
cut  down  by  the  plague  in  the  miJst  of  his  career  of  crime 
(chap,  xxxiii.)  ;  and  the  Innominato  ("the  Nameless 
One  "),  that  other  strange  character,  whose  stony  heart  is 
melted  by  the  prayers  of  Lucia,  and  who  in  the  bitterness 
of  his  remorse  is  twice  on  the  point  of  committing  suicide 
were  it  not  for  his  half  belief  in  "  something  afler  denth  " 
{"  se  c'6  quest'  altravita  "1.  The  changes  which  take  place 
ui  his  mind  before  he  seeks  the  Archbishop  are  admirably 
portrayed.  The  minor  characlers  — "  Agnese,"  "Per- 
petua  "  —  who  oilen  make  the  comic  elemenc  of  the  story, 
ire  so  described  as  to  give  that  light  and  shade  which 
makes  the  particular  charm  of  the  work. 

The  "  Colonna  Infame"  is  an  historical  treatise,  written 
as  a  kind  of  supplement  to  the  "Fromessi  Sposi,"  and  in- 
leoded  to  illustrate  that  portion  (chap,  xxii.)  which  de- 
scribes the  plague  at  Milan  in  1630.  In  the  panic  caused 
by  the  pestilence  there  grew  up  a  strange  popular  belief 
that  the  ditease  was  purposely  spread  by  persons  who  were 
•opposed  to  anoint  (uai/ere'f  the  walls  ot  the  streets  and 
houses  of  Milan  with  a  fatal  poison.  Were  it  not  for  the 
careful  explanation  contained  in  ibis  chapter  of  (he  "  Fro- 
messi Ejpoai,"  it  would  be  incredible  that  so  preposterous 
in  accusation  should  have  obtained  any  crediL  Blan^oni 
traces  it  back  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  plague,  which 
spread  with  such  fearful  rapidity  because  the  magistrates, 
«ho  formed  a  Sanitary  Commission,  persisted  in  denying 
the  reality  of  the  dreaded  and  horrible  disease,  and  refused 
to  take  tlie  necessary  precautions  against  it.  The  belief 
that  a  clasB  of  persons  existed  capable  of  deliberately 
spreading  the  infection  by  poison  once  established,  (he  ac- 
msation  was  soon  fastened  upon  some  unfortunate  victims. 
TTieir  ionouunce  of  a  crime  which  had  never  been  coni- 
uitted,  was  of  no  avail  in  the  eyes  of  judges  predeter- 
mined to  fin<1  them  guilty.  After  the  horrible  custom  of 
those  times,  they  were  put  to  the  torture  and  forced  to  de- 
nounce themselves.  Nor  did  the  falsehood  thus  wrung 
from  them  avail  them.  They  were  put  to  death  with  cir- 
comstSDces  of  horrible  cruelty  :  the  house  of  11  Barbiere 
Uora,  the  supposed  preparer  of  the  poison,  wns  pulled 
down,  and  tlie  "  Colonna  Infame  "  raised  upon  the  site  Co 
record  his  infamy.     Till  the  year  177B,  when  it  was  pulled 


down,  it  might  have  been  said  of  this,  as  of  our  City  Mon- 
ument, that  it, 

"  Pointing  at  the  skies. 
Like  a  tall  bully,  lifrs  the  head  and  lies." 

Manzoni  proves  in  big  treatise,  where  the  contemporary 
evidence  oi'  this  disgraceful  trial  is  carefully  sifted,  that  the 
Column  of  Infamy  recorded  the  guilt  of  the  judges  and 
not  of  their  victims.  Perhaps  the  preface  to  this  work  is 
the  most  striking  part  ol  it.  Pietro  Verri,  in  his  "  Obser- 
vations upon  Torture,"  which  were  su^ested  by  the  same 
horrible  occurrence  just  alluded  to,  draws  an  inference  as 
to  the  uselessnesa  as  well  as  the  cruelty  of  that  method  of 
procedure  for  the  discovery  of  crime.  But  Manzoni,  Bec- 
caria's  grandson,  goes  deeper  into  the  subject.  It  is  not 
so  much  the  cruelty,  though  that  fills  him  with  horror,  as 
the  flagrant  injustice  ol  the  proceeding,  which  is  so  revolt- 
ing to  his  just  mind  ;  "  Tlie  horrible  victory  of  falsehood 
over  truth,  of  armed  fury  over  defenceless  innocence." 
The  labor  which  he  has  spent  upon  this  work  wilt  not,  he 
adds,  "  be  wasted  if  the  indignation  and  loathing  which 
must  result  from  Uie  study  of  such  horrors  are  turned 
against  those  sinful  and  revengeful  passions,  which  cannot 
be  discarded  like  false  systems,  or  laid  aside  like  bad  insti- 
tutions, but  which,  by  the  contemplation  of  the  hateful  end 
to  which  they  lead,  may  on  other  occasions  be  rendered 
less  ungovernable  in   their  fury  and   less  fatal  in  their  re- 

Manzoni's  energies  were  next  employed  in  refuting  an 
attack  upon  the  Catholic  Faith  contained  in  Sismondi's 
"Histuire  des  Bdpuhliques  Italiennes  "  (tome  xvi.  p.  410). 
He  entitled  the  book  "  Osservazion  sullai  Morale  Catto- 
lica,"  and  it  refutes  the  position  that  attacks  upon  the 
dogma,  rites,  and  sacraments  of  the  Church  deserve  to  be 
called  Fbiloaophy. 

The  life  of  Manzoni  is  best  related  in  his  works,  for  he 
took  no  part  in  the  political  aflairs  of  his  country,  and,  for 
the  last  forty  years,  lias  lived  chiefly  in  retirement  We 
only  hear  of  nis  being  made  a  Senator  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  in  ISGO  ;  and  in  1868,  in  spite  of  his  advanced  age, 
he  assisted  in  preparing  a  report  on  producing  unity  of 
speech  throughout  Italy,  taking  for  a  basis  the  Florentine 
language. 

There  are  but  few  details  of  bis  private  life  either  to  he 
collected.  He  married,  in  1807,  Enrichetta  Luigi  Blondel, 
to  whom  he  dedicated  his  tragedy  of  the  >'  Adekbi."  She 
died  in  1833,  and  he  afterwards  married  again.  Heap- 
pears  to  have  lei^  no  son  worthy  of  the  name,  bis  son  Pie- 
tro bavin"  pre-^leceased  him,  to  whose  children,  Renzo, 
Vittoria,  Giulia,  and  Alessandra,  he  has  bequeathed  his 
manuscripts  ("  Aulografi").  His  will  contained  no  dispo- 
sition with  regard  to  his  funeral.  It  has  been  well  said  of 
Manzoni  that  be  himself,  like  his  hero  of  the  "  Cinq^ue 
Maggio,"  took  up  his  position  between  two  ages  ("  s'assiae 
tra  due  secoli "),  and  that  the  undying  wreath  which  his 
"enius  prepared  for  the  head  of  Napoleon  really  rests  upon 
his  own  brow,  and,  speaking  for  ourselves  only,  we  prefer 
the  renown  derived  Irom  the  empire  of  the  Poet  over  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  bis  countrymen,  to  the  bloody  victories 
of  the  Conqueror,  however  great  the  military  genius  by 
which  they  were  won.  Manzoni  questioned  posterity  as  to 
the  reality  of  Napoleon's  glory  — 


Posterity  is  answering,  if  it  has  not  already  answered,  in 
the  negative.  Manzoni's  laurels  were  never  tnrnished  by 
envy,  hatred,  malice,  uncliaritableness,  or  wickednets. 
There  is  something  inexpressibly  beautiful  and  elevating  in 
his  old  age.  Retired  from  the  tumult  of  the  world,  feeding 
himself  on  literature,  cheered  and  animated  by  religion, 
modest  in  the  extreme,  receiving  visits  from  every  dislin- 
gui^lied  person  who  passed  through  Milan,  accepting  with 
courtesy,  but  without  emotion,  the  homage  of  princes,  with 
the  one  exception,  it  is  said,  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  who  bad 
fulfilled  the  poet's  dream  —  the  unity  of  bis  much-loved 
Italy.    He  returned,  and  it  is  narrated  as  an  exception,  the 
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TuEt  of  the  King  of  lulf .  For,  taji  an  eloquent  irriter, 
probably  hit  friend  Signor  Bcnebi,  in  the  Permwronza  ol' 
the  29th  of  Itfay,  "  He  had  two  feitha  —  one  in  the  truth  of 
.  Catholiciim,  another  in  the  future  of  Italy  —  and  the  one, 
vrhateTer  wu  Baid,  wliat«rer  happened,  never  disturbed 
-the  other.  In  anzioug  moments,  when  ihe  harmony  be- 
tween the  two  was  least  visible,  he  expected  it  the  most, 
And  never  allowed  hia  faith  in  the  one  or  the  other  to  be 
shaken.  Rome  he  wiahed  to  be  the  abode  of  the  Kine ; 
K^e  he  wished  also  to  be  the  abode  of  the  Pope.  Obedi- 
«Dt  to  the  divineanthority  of  the  Pontificate,  no  one  pasted 
a  more  correct  judirinent  upon  its  civil  character,  or  de- 
fended with  more  nrmness,  when  speaking  upon  the  sub- 
ject, the  riaht  of  the  stale." 

It  is  re^ly  not  an  exaggeration  to  lay  that  Italy  wept 
over  his  bier,  while  it  has  been  calculated  that  a  hundred 
thousand  persons  were  actually  present  at  his  funeral.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  this  intense  appreciation  of  piety,  pa- 
triotism, genius,  and  mental  culture  may  supply  a  happy 
«meQ  for  the  future  of  Italy,  to  use  her  lost  poet's  ezprea- 

"  Angnrio  di  pHi  sereno  dl." 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


Javbs  Russbli.  Lowbll  Is  sammGriDg  in  Qermany. 
CouiTT  HoLTKB  liss  obtained  leave  of  absence  fiir  the  whole 
of  the  present  summer.    He  ii  now  residing  at  his  properly  of 


Silesi 


A  Scotch  B^strar  accounts  f< 
of  marriaees  in  one  of  his  districts, 
been  provided  with  ■  popular  minister. 

A  Jafakbii  prince,  Ma;ao,  may  be  found  daily  in  tiie  State 

BintingHifBce  at  the  Hagne,  working  at  case.  He  is  sent  to 
arope  by  the  Japanese  government  to  learn  the  art  of  printing. 
If  the  Shah  of  Persia  ii  a  barbarian,  be  knows  bow  to  Inm 
a  compliment  as  neatly  as  the  best  Christian  of  them  all.  On 
saining  Queen  Victoria  at  Windsor  he  said  that  hitherto  he 
had  reckoned  his  years  from  the  day  uf  his  birth,  but  that  In 
fhtam  he  should  dale  them  from  the  hour  of  his  meeting  the 
Queen  of  England, 
THa  bronie  medal  of  the  Royal  Humane  Sodety  has  been 

? resented  to  Hr.  March  Phillips,  a  connty  magistrate  tesiding  at 
'orqaay,  and  Hr.  Honiley  Cooper,  for  bravery  in  rescuing  a 
child  from  drowning  in  the  sea  on  the  I3th  of  April.  The  cir- 
cDmstances  excited  much  interest  at  the  time,  as  Mr.  Phillip*, 
who  wM  the  first  to  plunge  into  the  sea,  is  89  years  of  age. 

"  Wb  had  a  curious  book  in  oar  hands,"  says  Ihe  Gaulou, 
"  two  days  back  —  namely,  a  large  Iblia  of  about  300  pages,  en- 
titled '  LIvre  Commentaire  de  Mathioli,'  printed  in  seven 
difierent  launisges,  and  dating  from  the  middle  of  the  ISth 
century-  This  work,  of  which  mo  copies  only  were  taken,  was 
printed  by  Gutenbarg,  with  wooden  types  cut  by  himself.  The 
National  Library  of  Paris  would  be  glad  to  purchase  it,  and 
prevent  its  acquisition  by  a  foreigner ;  but  the  present  owner,  a 
rich  collector  ofcnrioeitiea  at  Bordeaux,  asks  I0O,0O0f.  for  it." 

FoatT-ONB  of  the  leading  artificial  flower-makers  of  Paris 
have  combined  to  send  to  the  Vienna  Exhibition  a  specimen  of 
their  united  skill,  which  will  prove  incontestablj  that  the  capital 
of  France  still  reigns  supreme  in  the  matter  of  artifldal  Sower 
manufacture.    This  patriotic  contribution  consists   of  a  com- 

Kte  greenhouse,  filled  with  flowers  of  every  description,  per- 
tly imitated.  In  it  are  hyacinths,  the  illusion  of  which  are 
the  fibres  thrown  out  by  the  roots ;  bonquets,  in  which  one  sees 
the  flower  freshly-blown,  sod  that  which  has  been  in  existence 
but  two  boors ;  wild  flowers,  the  soft  gray  down  of  which  seems 
ready  to  floiLt  away.  The  whole  work  is  said  to  be  a  marved  of 
artistic  skill  and  unexampled  patience. 

CotietAliTlNOFLa  now  r^oices  in  the  possession  of  hack  cabs. 
"  The  Tramwav  Company's  hsckney  cabs,"  says  the  Ltaant 
Seraid,"are  already  in  vogue  with  the  public,  bdng  neat  in 
appearance  and  readily  obtained,  and  running  at  fixed  and 
reasonable  fares.     Turkish  ladies  eapecislly,  it  is  staled,  are 

Seat  patronesses  of  Ihe  new  vehicles.  'I'hey  excite,  however, 
e  indignation  of  the  horseboys  [beguirdjii)  and  the  owners  of 
arabas  {arabadjii),  with  whose  reign  of  extortion  they  seriously 
Jnlerfera;  and  Ihe  cab-drivers  are  at  times  viciously  assailed 


with  stones  by  ibe  rivals  wbom  they  are  likely  to  sopersede. 
The  police,  it  is  expected,  wilt  have  to  lake  strong  measarea  (o 
protect  the  cab-drivers  from  the  assaults  and  Iqjniy  to  which 
they  sre  exposed." 

Tbe  Caurt  Joamal  says  :  "  Bayard  Taylor,  who  is  acting  at 
Vienna  as  the  correspondent  of  the  Nem  Yoric  JVi&uc,  made 
quite  a  sensation  at  the  banquet  given  to  the  press,  just  before 
tbe  opening  of  the  Exposition,  by  a  speech  which  was  received 
with  tlie  most  enthusiastic  applause.  One  of  the  most  fUicilons 
events  of  the  speech  was  the  coinage  of  a  new  German  word. 
Mr.  Taylor  said  ;  '  It  is  to  me  the  expression  of  a  closer  union 
of  the  press  in  all  lands,  in  order  to  extirpate  old  prejudices,  to 
farther  peaceful  and  inscmcdve  comparisons  in  politics,  society, 
and  literature,  and,  Anally  —  I  might  almost  say  —  to  inaugn- 
raie  a  kind  of  universal  world-uxiability  (Weltg«nueihlichkeit} 
among  the  people  of  all  civiliied  countnea.'  The  next  day  Mr. 
Taylor's  WeltgomnelhUchkeit  was  all  over  Vienna,  and  fonnod 
the  staple  of  tbe  leading  editorials  In  all  the  papers-  Mr.  Taylor 
lost  three  of  his  front  teeth  in  getting  the  word  out." 

Thebb  is  soon  to  he  published  a  biogr^ihv  of  Dr.  Whewell, 
one  of  the  most  famous  masters  of  Trinity<!Dllne,  Cambridge, 
which  promises  to  be  very  interesting-  Whewell  wss  a  black' 
smith's  Bon  from  Lancashire,  and  when  he  came  up  to  the  Uni- 
versily  was  quite  a  diamond  in  the  rough.  He  was  seen  by  a 
fellow  nndei^radnate  one  day  wslching  a  man  driving  some 
hog[S  through  the  town.  After  standing  for  some  time  looking 
on  in  breathless  interest,  he  was  heard  to  mutter,  "  They're  a 
awkward  animal  to  drive  —  when  there's  many  of  'em  —  is  a 
pig-"  This  man  lived  to  be  one  of  the  deepest  and  ripest  think- 
ers in  Sarope-  He  was  once  offered  a  bishopric,  but  rtfosed 
it,  saying,  "  There  be  many  bishops,  but  there  is  only  one 
Master  of.  Trinity."  He  was  very  partlcnlar  about  the  -ma- 
nunciation  of  his  name,  so  that  the  men  used  to  call  him 
"  Whewell  with  a  whistle."  The  undergraduates  —  more  boy- 
ish than  polite  —  occasionally  used  to  greet  him  in  the  Senate 
House  with  a  prolonged  chorus  of  whistling. 

Taa  French  Academy  of  Sciences  has  conferred  the  Prix 
Barbierupon  M.  Andant,  wbo,  in  conjunction  with  M.PenonDe, 
the  chemist  to  Ihe  H6pital  de  Is  Piti^,  has  recently  discoveied 
an  antidote  fiir  poison  by  phosphorus.  As  is  generally  the  caae, 
tbe  discovery  was  brought  atwul  by  accidental  circumstances. 
A  man  had  swallowed  a  large  quantity  of  phosphorus  with  the 
intentioa  of  destroying  himself  and,  finding  the  action  of  the 
poison  too  slow,  he  took  aboac  fifteen  grammes  of  essence  of 
lurpentiue,  which  counteracted  tbe  effect  of  the  phosphorus  a* 
if  by  msgic.  This  occurrence  came  to  the  knowledge  of  H. 
Anoant,  who  investigated  the  matter,  and  aaoertained  that 
turpentine  checked  tbe  combustion  of  the  phosphorus.  M. 
Personne  took  the  raatler  op,  and  his  experiment*  on  several 
animals  couHrmed  the  accuracy  of  the  condusious  arrived  at  by 
his  conft^re.  Tbe  efficacy  of  this  antidote  against  the  external 
ac^on  of  phosphorus  has  long  been  known  tn  Germany,  for  in 
the  manulactories  where  the  latter  is  much  used,  the  workmen 
carry  around  their  necks  a  phial  containing  essence  of  turpen- 
tine to  protect  the  bones  of  the  &ce  from  phosphoric  actiou- 


AsTHHA  I  —  Jonas  Whiieomb't  Remedy .'  —  Freparad 
from  a  German  recipe,  obtained  by  the  late  Jonas  Witit- 
comb  in  Europe.  It  is  well  known  to  have  alleviated  thia 
disorder  in  his  case,  when  all  other  appliances  of  medical 
skill  had  been  abandoned  by  him  in  despair.  In  no  case 
of  purely  asthmatic  character  has  it  Wled  to  give  imme- 
diate relief,  and  it  has  effected  many  permanent  cures. 
JoSBpa  BuBNETT  &  Co.,  Boston,  Fropnetora. 

To  THB  White  Mountamb.  —  The  through  trains  of 
the  Eastern  Railroad  to  North  Conway  are  d^y  crowded 
with  tourists  seeking  the  White  Mountains  by  the  shortest 
route.  Two  trains  each  day  make  the  trip  without  chango 
of  cars  or  delaying  connections,  aflbrding  travellers  a  pleaa- 
ant  variety  of  seaside  and  hill  country  on  the  way,  and  de- 
livering uiem  in  the  village  of  North  Conway,  it«elf  a 
charming  summer  resort,  ana  the  nearest  point  from  which 
to  take  stage  for  the  tilen  and  other  attractions.  FoHmau 
parlor  cars  are  attached  to  each  of  these  through  trains, 
and  tbe  journey  may  be  made  with  such  comfort  and  speed 
that  this  route  has  deservedlv  become  a  favorite  with  the 
public.  Mr.  Geo.  F,  Field,  General  Passenger  Agent,  pre- 
sides over  an  office  so  centrally  located,  at  134  Washington 
Street,  that  information  may  be  obtained  and  aeala  secured 
with  the  least  possible  trouble. — Botton  Pott. 
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"I   t 


Of  c 


a  by  something 

^ou   mt^iiji  aujnebody." 

"  That's  just  iL  Sir  William  al- 
ways need  Ui  wonder  why  poor  Lord 
Lisbm^,  who  ia  Juat  the  most  charm- 
ing young  man  I  ever  Baw,  and  haa 
pla}^  with  Jane  and  Laura  when 
they  were  all  three  bahies,  and  not 
Uiat  hi^h,  never  would  take  his  seat, 
nor  go  into  the  Guarde,  nor  keep  his 
yacht  quietly  at  Cowes  like  the  reat 
of  them,  but  mugt  be  going  about  juat 
like  a  common  sailor,  and  mixing  him- 
self up  with  all  the  people  one  meets 

"With  a  wife  in  every  port"  — 
"  No ;  I  don't  mean  that  —  I'm  stire 

t  muTV 

do  anything  reatly  wrong.  If  I'd 
tluraght  that,  I'm  too  good  a  mother, 
I  hope,  to  let  him  be  seen  speaking 
to  one  of  my  girls.  But  young  men 
'  are  so  foolish,  evea  the  best  of  them  : 
I'm  sore  I  don't  know  what  would  be- 
come of  me  if  I  had  a  son.  But  I 
waa  always  sure  there  waa  some  beau- 
tiful creature  at  the  bottom  of  all  that 
yachting.    It    standa  to  reason." 

"Then  you  think"  — 

"I  think  it;  you  see  I  used  to  feel 
quite  like  a  mother  to  the  poor  young 
man.  There  ought  to  be  a  law  to 
{ireveDt  such  things,  and  a*  I  often 
Bay  to  Sir  William,  if  I  were  in  the 
House  I'd  pass  one.  No  doubt  he 
made  some  Toyagea  to  Poland,  and 
■he  picked  him  up  there.  What  can 
a  young  man  expect  if  he  goes  where 
all    the  people  are    Papists  and  ref- 

**  Then  you  don't  tUnk  the  young 
man  is  to  blame  7  I'm  glad  of  Ukat  — 
but  for  my  part,  I  couldn't  think 
It.  There's  always  something  queer 
abont  people  wiUt  names  one  can't 
spell.  It's  like  having  a  board  set 
ap  with  Beware  of  Man-traps  and 
Spring-guns." 

"  Bat  then,  you  see  young  men 
won't  beware.  It's  quite  provoking 
how  they  take  up  with  everythii^ 
that's  odd  and  queer,  when  there  are 
hundreds  of  giru  at  home  ready  and 
waitinz  to  b«  good  English  wives. 
So,    m   courw,    when    t^s  beautifhl 


creature  turns  up  here  in  town,  up 
turns  Lord  Lisbum  too.  Tbe  moth 
and  the  candle — how  true   that  i a." 

"  True  indeed.  Lady  Penroae  —  and 
guch  a  sad  want  of  cxtinguiahers  I " 

"  I'd  extinguish  them.  And  don't 
tell  me  there  waa  only  chance  in  a 
young  man  keeping  away  for  years, 
and  going  to  a  theatre  before  he'd 
Been  even  hi  a  oldeat  friends.  I've 
heard  say  that  he  paya  for  the  thea- 
tre, only,  of  course,  not  in  his  own 

"  What  infatuation  I" 

"  I'm  sure  my  heart  bleeds  for  him. 
Any  way,  I  know  he  went  behind  the 
ecensa,  and  was  actually  at  supper 
with  her  wten  this  terrible  business 
happened." 

"  And  the  other  man  ?  " 

"  Waa  some  vile  companion  of 
the  woman's — no  doubt,  one  of  her 
charming  countrymen.  There  were 
others  mere,  too.  It  was  a  regular 
den  of  thieves." 

"  Horrible  —  you  don't  say  so  ?  " 

"  Tou  know  what  ways  these  peo- 
ple have  of  B^ing  each  other  on. 
Of  course  Lord  Lisbura  couldn't  put 
up  tamely  when  it  came  to  high- 
way robbery.  He  defended  himself 
bravely,  I  hear,  while  the  girl  stood 
by  ana  looked  on." 

"  Is  it  possible  ?  " 

"  Tbe  struggle  was  terrible  —  it 
have  been.    The  poor  dear  earl 


g  for  Im  life. 


waa  fighl 

"  But  di 

"  Of  course  there  was  a  distnrb- 
ance,  and  the  man    Moses"  — 

"What—aJew?    Whatagangl" 

"  I've  no  doubt :  if  I  have  any  prej- 
udice —  and  really  I  have  as  few  as 
most  people  —  it's  against  the  Jews. 
Not  but  what  there  are  some  eood  — 
but  then  I  don't  call  tbem  real  Jews. 
But  where  was  IV  " 

"  Moses  "  — 

"  Oh,  yes  —  the  man  Moses  ran  np 
the  chimney." 

"  And  how  did  Lord  Lisbum  get 
awav  ?  " 

lan,  he  is  there  now. 
>  him  all  his  days. 
The  policeman  found  him  posi^vely 
weltering.  Mr.  King,  the  lawyer,  saw 
him  with  his  own  eyes,  ana  If  he 
hadn't  sent  on  the  spot  for  Sir  God- 
frey Bowes  to  extract  the  knife  on 
the  spot,  he'd  have  died  the  next  min- 
ute. I  must  really  have  in  Sir  God- 
frey to  aee  Laura's  cold.  Of  course 
I've  offered  my  own  house — that's 


"  Poor  you 
It'U  be  a  lesi 


tbe  least  I  could  do ;  it's  fearful  to 
think  of  a  real  earl  lying  111  in  those 
horrible  lodgings.  But  Sur  Godfrey 
says  it  would  m  fiital  to  move  him, 
so  I've  sent  some  catves'-foot  jelly 
and  beef-tea.  Laura,  poor  girl,  cried 
her  eyes  out ;  I  really  think  it  fretted 
her  into  her  cold." 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder ;  there's  a 
wonderful  connection  l>etween  body 
and   mind." 

"  It's  a  shocking  story ;  i^n't  it  ? 
Enough  to  make  one  hate  one's  own 
sex,  I'm  sure.  Titere's  one  comfort, 
though — the  poor  young  man's  eyes 
must  be  open  now  ;  it'll  do  him  good 
to  have  him  with  us,  to  show  him  a 
real  English  home." 

"  Yes  —  and  who  knows  what  may 
come  of  his  knowing  your  dear  girls. 
Lady  Penrose  ?  " 

"  I've  never  tried  to  force  Jane's 
nor  Laura's  inclinations,  and  I  never 
will,  nor  Sir  William.  Bnt  as  % 
mother,  I  can't  help  my  heart  bleed- 
ing for  the  poor  boy.  I  must  do 
what  I  can  to  save  him  from  bad 
hands.  Perhaps  now  he  will  sell  that 
horrid   yacht,  and  settle  down." 

"  And  that  creature,  Leczinska," 
said  Miss  Perrot,  '  meditatively.  "  I 
wonder  if  she  will  sing  again  ?  I 
didn't  half  look  at  her  on  the  stage  — 
Pd  give  anything  to  have  a  good 
look  at  the  wretohed  woman,  just  to 
see  what  there  is  abont  her." 

"  Don't  speak  of  the  wretch.  I 
could  see  what  she  was  as  soon  as 
she  came  out  in  that  disgraceful  dress, 
for  which  she  ought  to  have  been 
whipped.  And  then  her  voice  —  it 
waa  Qke  a  cat.  I  can  tell  you  what 
was  about   her,    that    and    nothing 

"And  what's  that?"    ■ 

"  Impudence." 

But  Miai  Perrot  had  no  daughters 
in  the  market,  and  was  ons^shly 
interested  in  the  comers  and  cobweba 
of  this  charitable  world.  The  opera- 
singer  who  bad  brought  a  neat  Kns- 
lieb  nobleman   to  the  bri^    of  the 

E»ve,  hod  thus  given  a  prestige  to 
r  startling  dUn^  that  was  more 
overwhelmtngly  attractive  to  her  than 
all  the  pnfia  and  posters  of  Aaron 
and  Carol  together.  The  new  prima 
donna,  whose  sole  thought  for  herself 
was  to  veil  her  evil  eyes  from  dtnog 
mischief,  except  to  her  blood-stained 
floor,  had  bounded  into  fame  and 
drifted  into  infiuny  —  which  ii  more 
profit^Ie    still.    Hiss  Perrot  would 
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rather  havo  given  her  enn  to  st 
ftt  her  th&u  have   closed   her   eyee 
listen  to  a  eevond  Malibran.     Aatl, 
Miss  Ferrot  thoueht,  so  thought,  or 
ftt  least  felt,  ten  tbousand  more. 


In  all  the  books  o(  travels  and  trav- 
ellers' tales —  not  excluding  Lord  Lia- 
burn's  "  Sinbad  "  —  which  touch  upon 


ind  a  regular  eivilized 
given  to  the  author  upon  his  title- 
page.  We  have  never  aa  yet  had 
itetiieurs  el  Meflama  lei  Cannibalen 
peinU  par  ev,x-meme>.  We  dwell  upon 
their  manners  and  customs  —  never 
remembering  that  theirs  are  not  one 
whit  more  curious  or  more  unnatural 
than  our  own.  For  my  part,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  make  out  that  to 
kill  a  man  in  battle  for  the  purpose 
ofeatinK  him  afterwards,  ia  more  un- 
reasonable, or  much  more  reToltiue, 
than  to  kill  a  few  thousand  in  batt^ 
for  more  vague  and  aliadowy  purposes. 
War  is  no  doubt  a  very  admirable 
and  useful  institution,  man's  natural 
condition,  his  beet  incentive  to  the 
practice  of  honor,  self-sacriSce,  pa- 
tience, energy,  courage  in  defeat,  gen- 
erosity in  triumph,  and  a  thousand 
Other  fine  tjualities  that  tend  to  rust 
in  piping  times  of  peace,  when  the 
lion  ao  far  forgets  the  duties  imposed 
upon  him  by  bis  mane  and  jaws,  as  to 
lie  down  or  frolic  with  the  lamb.  But 
why  to  kill  and  waste  should  be  called 
glorious,  while  to  kill  and  eat  should 
make  even  torturers  shudder,  is  hard 
to  say.  Hunger  is  surely  quite  as 
natural  as  a  passion  for  glory ;  and 
s  true  cannibal,  whom  we  call  an 
inhuman  beast,  would  probably  call 
US  inhuman  fools. 

This,  I  had  better  say  at  once  — 
it  is  BO  eaav  to  be  misunderstood  by 
wiser  people  than  Miss  Ferrot  or 
XaAj  Penrose, — is  not  meant  as  an 
apology  for  the  pecubar  institutions 
of  the  Friendly  Islanders,  or  the  gas- 
tronomy of  me  South  Seas.  But  it 
is  as  well  to  consider  these  occult 
matters  sometimes,  in  order  to  realize 
how  little  we  know  about  anybody 
whose  misfortune  it  is  to  be  born  a 
savage,  which  is  not  necessarily  to  be 
a  cannibal.  By  a  savage  I  mean 
umply  one  who  has  read  no  poetry, 
no  novels,  no  science,  and  no  history  ; 
to  whom  life,  his  own  lifo,  stands  out 
«e  an  isolated  fact,  independent  of  the 
million  traditions  and  conventionali- 
ties diat  we  are  pleased  to  call  out 
lives,  aa  if  cogwheels  of  flesh  could  be 
■aid  to  live  any  more  than  cogwheeb 
of  iron  :  one  that  wonders  at  nothing, 
because  he  has  no  standard  of  proba- 
bility drawn  from  the  experience  of 
others ;  who  has  not  even  a  bar-par- 


for  a  home  :  who 

but     only    sclf-tormed    ideas.     Such 

people  are  not  very  often  cast  up  from 
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the  bottom  of  their  sea  upon  the  shoals 
of  our  own  social  shores,  any  more 
than  one  of  us  is  often  thrown  upon 
a  desert  island.  But  when  they  are, 
aa  must  happen  sometimes,  Alexander 
Selkirk  on  shore  could  not  find  him- 


Zelda,  then,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
central  point  in  the  universe,  just  as 
Eve  must  have  felt  in  the  very  ear- 
liest days  of  Eden  —  without  any 
thought  of  rights  or  duties,  except 
the  few  simple  ones  that  are  compre- 
hended in  the  idea  of  living.  Not 
that  her  mind  was  a  mere  tatmia  ram. 
She  had  been  a  minute  Ulysses  in  her 
way,  and  had  in  her  wanderings  seen 
more  animals,  including  men  and 
women,  not  to  speak  of  birds  and 
squirrels,  than  often  falls  to  the  lot  of 
an  English-bom  girl.  And  her  expe- 
rience of  the  less  innocent  class  of 
creatures  had  been  such  that  it  would 
be  very  hard  indeed  for  the  most  prac- 
tical man  of  business  to  cheat  her  or 
take  her  in.  One  does  not  pass  one's 
early  daj^s  for  nothing  among  dupes 
and  conjurors  \  and.  Tike  savages  in 
general,  she  was  quite  wide  awake 
where  cowries  were  concerned.  Then 
she  had  her  memories.  She  could 
recall  a  great  many  sunrises  and  sun- 
sets, feast-days  and  fast-days,  sleep- 
ings  and  wakings,  highways,  byways, 
hams,  taverns,  and  namelese  towna. 
She  had  told  truth  in  profeasinz  igno- 
rance of  St.  Bavons,  though  she 
must  have  been  in  it  or  in  its  neigh- 
borhood a  dozen  times.  For  science, 
she  could  bewilder,  a  card-sharper 
with  her  talents  in  sbufHing,  cutting, 
and  forcing ;  she  knew  all  about  the 
line  of  life  and  the  mount  of  Venua  ; 
she  conld  prophesy  all  future  things 
from  cinders  and  coffee-grounds ; 
knew  the  titles  cf  all  the  leading  no- 
bility of  the  lower  regions,  and  could 
tell  the  stars  by  names  n9t  to  be 
found  in  any  astronomical  catalogues. 
She  could  have  taught  both  (he  Uni- 
versities, and  the  Royal  Society  be- 
sides, words  older  than  Homer,  and 
cosmogonies  more  ancient  than  He- 
aiod.  And  yet  she  was  only  just  be- 
ginning to  learn  that  the  poUce  are 
not  the  ruling  caste  among  mankind, 
and  that  the  rest  of  the  universe  is 
not  wholly  divided  between  (he  fair- 
haired  dupes  who  live  in  houses,  and 
the  brown  people  who  give  them  back 
scorn  for  scorn.  Nor  —  though  she 
could  read  stars,  palms,  cinders,  cards, 
coffee-grounds,  lips,  voices,  and  eyes 
—  could  she  read  a  single  book-word. 
Her  slave  Lucas  had  been  obliged  to 
teach  her  the  words  of  her  part  by 
rote,  and  the  music  by  ear.  Of  fame 
ahe  bad  no  idea  beyond  that  of  tran- 
sitory applause ;  of  money,  none  be- 
vondits  being  something  to  get  any- 
how, and  then  to  throw  away.  Of 
right  and  wrong  she  knew  just  as 
much  as  most  people  —  that  is  to 
say,  she  whs  as  her  education  and  as- 
sociations had  made  her. 

But  after  all,  a  soul  is  a  soul.  Tba 
tree  may  be  inclined  by  bending  the 
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twig ;  but  no  amount  of  bending  will 
regulate  its  stature,  its  blossoms,  w 
the  fruit  it  bears.  Her  chance  meet- 
ing with  Harold  Vaughan  had  dona 
more  to  decide  these  thunga  than  her 
whole  intercourse  with  Aaron.  How 
and  wherefore  has  been  already  told. 
This  is  no  storv  of  love  at  first  sight, 
which  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  fancy 
bom  of  the  desire  to  imitate  the  he- 
roes and  heroines  of  romances.  Tbs 
aoil  must  be  artificially  prepared  by 
sentimental  agriculture  for  such  fim- 
gus-like  growUu  of  poetical  passion, 
"  There  are  people  who  woula  never 
have  tieen  in  love  had  they  never 
beard  talk  of  it,"  says  a  French 
maxim ;  and  in  the  matter  of  love,  h 
distinct  from  passion,  at  first  li^ 
the  maxim  is  true,  not  of  some  pet^e, 
but  of  all. 

When  she  saw  this  man  for  the 
second  time,  dropping  once  more  tike 
a  god  from  the  clouos  to  the  aid  of 
her  and  of  all,  and  while  be  sat  con-  - 
lelnptuously  rebuking  her  from  the 
heights  of  a  supreme  superiority  u 
though  she  were  something  utterly 
contemptible  and  vile,  her  whole  seal 
blushed  all  over  with  the  first  shame 
she  had  ever  known.  She  had  spoken 
simple  truth  in  giving  him  leave  to 
beat  her  if  he  pleased.  Every  word 
he  spoke  stung  her  to  the  quick  with 
a  pam  to  which  all  the  pain  of  sQ 
Aaron's  blows  bad  been  absolutely 
nothing.  He  was  cold,  stem,  cruel; 
he  had  come  as  the  arbiter  betneen 
life  and  death,  nor  had  she  ever  seen 
this  man  who  could  not  command  hit 
own  fate,  save  as  a  master  among 
men;  he  was  the  only  human  bciiiE 
she  bad  ever  seen  whose  actions  could 
not  be  ascribed  to  impulse,  or  interest, 
or  paasion.  All  these  attributes  b- 
vested  the  young  surgeon  with  a  bak) 
of  mysterious  glory  in  the  eyes  of  this 
daughter  of  Eve,  and  turned  cvGiy 
word  of  his  into  a  rod  wherewith  to 
chastise  her  souL  She,  whose  lotUest 
specimens  of  the  genua  homo  had  bees 
Goldricks,  Abners,  Carols,  and  La- 
cases,  tyrants,  equals,  and  slaves,  was 
simply  overwhelmed  by  one  who  was 
to  her  the  revelation  and  impereonsr 
tjou  of  justice  that  punishes,  and  of 
wisdom  that  saves.  She  knew  noth- 
ing of  his  self-contempt,  engendered 
by  the  eternal  conflict  of  will  and  cir- 
cumstance, nor  could  she  have  com- 
prehended a  syllable  of  his  musings 
at  the  window,  even  if  she  had  known 
of  them.  Infinitely  little  to  himself^ 
he  was  infinitely  great  to  her  ;  it  was 
as  if  they  were  observing  the  same 
object  through  the  onposite  ends  of 
a  telescope.  She  felt,  in  short,  as 
though  she,  after  her  wanderings,  had 
suddenly  arrived  at  the  border  of  a 
great  gulf,  from  which  a  new  and 
wonderful  country  was  plainly  visible. 
She  was  the  pilgrim,  he  the  portal. 
But  there  was  no  bridge  to  cross  the 
gulf,  and  th$  keeper  of  the  gate  looked 
down  upon  her  with  scornful  eyes, 
because  she  had  no  wings  to  fly  up- 
ward and  over. 
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"Oh,  that  I  had  ihe  wingi  of  a 
dure,  that  I  might  See  away  and  be 
u  rest,"  iraa  not  in  her  Dowritten 
book  of  psalma.  She  read  it,  "  Oh, 
(hit  I  had  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  tliat 
I  might  spread  them  and  aoar  to  the 
Rm."  There  U  notbing  bo  unuttera- 
bly grotesque,  if  it  ia  not  unspeaka- 
U/  paiofd,  as  liie  deaire  of  a  itrong 
Nul  to  cage  itself  in  the  social  bars, 
ud  to  dunk  that  all  outaide  itself  is 
good,  merely  because  it  le  all  new 
ud  Btrani;e.  But  it  is  the  way  of 
iromeQ  who  believe  in  the  itrengui  of 
Duw.  A  man  who  receiTes  the  gift 
of  a  whole  human  soul  ought  to  have 
(be  guilty  conscience  of  one  who  has 
obtaiQed  valuable  securities  by  false 
pretences.  Perhaps  that  is  the  reason 
■hy  the  same  Providence  which  gives 
the  rhinoceros  its  tougboess  of  bide, 
liw  given  to  men  their  shield  of  self- 
conceit,  A  modest  man  who  suddenly 
fbaad  himself  loved  for  bis  own  sake, 
would  bung  himself  for  very  shame  to 
think  that  a  fellow-creatur«  had  given 
Urn  her  all.  Harold  Vaughan  is  by 
no  means  the  first  man  who  has  been 
robed,  crowned,  and  sceptred  br  a 
(roman's  band  in  his  own  despite  ; 
ud  ondl  it  is  proved  that  there  ore 
I  castes  among  souls,  the  soul  of  a  sav- 
ve  must  be  held  as  valuable  as  that 
u  a  queen  :  the  heart  of  a  Zelda  as 
Tughty  as  that  of  a  Claudia. 

It  was  a  strange  life  the  poor  girl 
led  during  the  time  that  Lord  Lisburn 
liy  prostrate  and  unconscious  in  her 
room.  Indeed  she  led.  not  one,  but 
tliree  lives. 

Her  destiny  did  not  compel  her  to 
figure  as  a  witness  in  Rtgina  v.  Aaron, 
for  the  police,  with  all  their  prover- 
bial intelligence  and  teal,  were  un- 
ble  to  track  the  lessee  of  the  Oberon 
beyond  the  wioJow-sUl.  They  were 
"on  his  traces,"  of  course—  but  that 
meant  whatever  the  reader  of  news- 
papers chose  Xo  believe.  He  was  not 
going  to  leave  "  Pateran  for  a  Chok- 
*ngro,"  as  he  would  have  called  leav- 
ing a  trail   fur  a  constable,  and   Eng- 


u  California.  Lucas,  for  Zelda's 
nke,  held  his  lonsue,  Carol  held  his 
for  his  own.  and  Zelda  no  more 
thought  of  describing  her  ex-tyrant 
by  such  peculiarities  as  bis  squint 
than  she  would  have  thought  of  say- 
ing that  he  had  a  nose.  Both  fear 
tores  were  equally  familiar,  and  ihere- 
foni  equally  commonplace  to  her. 
So  all  the  sea-ports  were  watched 
closely,  and  communications  estab- 
lish^ with  the  authorities  of  foreign 
capitata,  and  all  in  vain.  But  though 
uved  trota  having  to  appear  publicly 
in  a  police-court,  she  was  not  to  be 
allowed  altogether  to  balk  public  cu- 

Meaawhile,  the  celebrated  canta- 
trice.  Mile.  Leczinska,  win  had  sung 
before  the  world  just  once  in  her  life, 
had  the  glory  of  having  her  name 
publi^ed  almost  every  day.  She  did 
not  know  it,    of  course,  but  she  was. 


time  alone,  she  fairly  opened  her  eyes. 
The  sitting-room  was  no  longer  cha- 
otic,  for  when  the  landlady  learned 
her  tenant's  quality,   she   had   set   to 
work  with  brooms  and  dusters,  mak- 
ing as   much    account  of   the  prima 
donna  as  she   would  have  made  of  a 
spider,  or  rather  less,  for  she  would 
have  swept  out  the  spider,  while  Mile. 
Leczinska  might  stay  or  go  —  it  was 
all  one  to  her.    The  queen-regnant 
gossip  was  of  less  account  in  her  O' 
rooms  than  the  flies   who  intruded 
the  window-panes.    That  she  was  i 
served  with  wamiog  to  quit,  is  due  to 


the 


of     I 


.  and  of  other  business  relations 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  which 
made  it  more  desirable  that  the 
tice  should  come  from  her.  Besides, 
the  caprices  of  the  earl  were  nei 
rily  respectable,  or  at  least  to  be  re- 
spected, and  he  might  not  be  pleased 
when  he  recovered  to  find  that  the 
girl  bad  been  turned  away.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  hired  nurse  in  the  sick- 
room, acting  under  the  great  surgeon's 
strict  orders,  formed  a  sufficient  guard 
for  the  folding-doors. 

Having  opened  her  eyes  she  went 
straisht  to  the  looking-glass,  before 
which  she  raised  herself  on  tip-toe. 
She  was  ready  to  break  it  to  pieces 
for  mortification  at  being  shown  so 
plainly  in  what  a  guise  she  had  been 
seen  by  the  only  man  for  whose 
opinion  she  cired.  But  there  was 
a  consoling  side  t«  the  unpleasant 
picture.  "  No,"  she  thought,  "  I  am 
safe ;  he  could  not  know  me.  If 
I  could  only  make  myself  look  like 
a  lady  when  he  comes  again  I "  So 
she  rang  the  bell  to  obtain  the  means 
of  making  her  toilette,  asked  for  wa- 
ter, and  ^r  her  dresses  to  be  brought 
from  her  room,  and  waited  in  vain 
patience  to  be  attended  to.  She  was 
used  to  hunger,  but  was  at  the  same 
time  in  saTage  health,  so  she  asked 
for  food  at  the  same  time,  also  use- 
lessly. At  last,  after  a  few  quick 
turns  up  and  down  the  room,  she  tim-. 
idly  tapped  at  the  inner  door  and 
spoke  to  the    nurse. 

"  I'm  not  a  servant,"  said  the  latter 
with  virtuous  scorn.  "  You  had  bet- 
ter rin^  the  bell." 

"  1  have,"  she  said.  "  Perhaps 
they'll   attend   to  you." 

"Then  it  I  was  you  I'd  ring  it 
again.  I'm  not  to  be  troubled  here 
by  the  likes   of  any  one." 

"  But  that's  my  own  room,  and  all 
my  things  are  there." 

"That's  it,  is  it?"  asked  the 
woman  with  a  private  nod  of  intelli- 
gence between  herself  and  herself. 
"  Ah,  I  thought  the  place  didn't  look 
like  a  young  gentleman's.  Well,  it's 
nothing  to  me  —  I'm  paid  to  watch, 
and  not  to  pry.  But  it's  worth  all  my 
places  to  go  against  Sir  Godfrey's 
orders,  and  you've  00  proper  right,  I 
suppose  1 " 


Zelda  star«d.  "I  only  want  my 
own  things.     Mustn't  I  come   in  ?  " 

"  Not  without  Sir  Godfrey's  orders. 
And  I'd  have  you  know,  ma'am,  that 
I'm  respectable." 

"  But  only  for  a  moment  —  I'll 
come  in  on  tip-toe." 

"  It's  not  worth  my  while,  ma'am. 
So   if  you've  got    nothing    more   to 

"Then  if  you'd  only  just  throw 
everything  out  in  a  heap,  and  give 
me  a  basin  of  water "  — 

"That  might  do — but  without 
orders,  you  see  "  — 

Zelda  took  off  one  of  her  bracelets. 
"  There,"  she  said,  "  take  that.  And 
now  throw  me  out  my  things." 

The  nurse  stared  in  her  turn,  but 
she  took  the   bracelet 

"  Well,"  she  said,  without  ceasing  to 
stare,  "  I  never  thought  much  harm 
myself,  whatever  they  might  say. 
You  see,  ma'am,  'tisn't  everybody 
understands  how  duty's  duty,  and 
how  one  has  to  keep  to  rules.  But 
when  a  lady  is  a  lady,  that's  another 
affair.  There  —  there's  your  things 
~"  the  floor,  and  there's  the  water." 
■ou  thini 
bread? 

"  Well,  ma'am  —  I'm  not  a  servant: 
my  place  is  my  place." 

"  But  I'm  starved." 

"  But  then  you  see,  ma'am,  that's 
another  goinz  against  orders." 

Zelda  took  off  another  bracelet. 
"There,"  she  said,  "that's  tor  a 
crust,  or  anything." 

"  And  your  ladyship  won't  forget 
that  it's  against  rules  ?  Not  but  what 
it's  right  to  oblige  a  real  lady.  Here's 
my  own  tray ;  it  isn't  quite  cold." 

"  Thank  you ;  that's  all  I  want  now. 
And  when  will  he  be  back?" 

"  Sir  Godfrey  7  I'd  tell  your  ladv- 
ship,  I'm  sure :  only  I  was  to  say  noth- 
ing about  nothing  to  nobody  —  least- 
ways for  nothing.  But  your  ladyship 
understands  that,  I'm  sure." 

"Sir  Godfrey  —  but  I  mean  the 
other  gentleman — what  is  he  c^ed  ?  " 

"  Dr.  Vaughan.  I  remember  him 
at  Guy's." 

"  And   what's   Guy's '/  " 

"  Fancy  not  knowing  what's  Guy's  I 
Why,  one  of  the  hospitals." 

"  And  what's  that  ?  " 

"  You  don't  know  what's  a  hospi- 
tal? why,  wherever  were  yon  bom? 
It's  a  big  place  where  they  cure  peo- 
ple for  nothing." 

"  Then  Br.  Vaughan  cures  people 
for  nothing  ?  " 

"  Those  that  can't  pay." 

"Is  he  vei7  wise?  " 

"  Wiae  ?  If  you  mean  clever,  so 
they  used  to  say." 

"  And  does  he  always  cure  every- 
body ?  '■ 

"  Well,  everybody  that  doesn't  die." 

"  And  always  for  nothing  ?  " 

"  Well,  ma'am,  between  you  and  I, 
I  never  heard  of  Dr.  Vaughan  turning 
a  penny ;  1  expect  he's  one  of  your 
too  clever  ones  —  there's  many  such 
I've    known.    That's  a    queer  one," 
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thought  the  nurse  to  bonelf  as  Zelda 
CATtied  off   her  breakfast-trar. 

"  Vaughan,"  thought  Zeldo,  im- 
preBsing  the  nanie  on  ner  mind.  "  He 
cureg  people  for  nothing,"  she  men- 
talljr  repeated,  aa  she  washed  the 
remains  of  paint  from  her  skin  and 
combed  out  her  ht^r.  "  And  Aaron 
naed  to  a^  half  a  crown  for  his  pills. 
How  rich  and  good  he  must  be.  I 
wonder,  shall  I  see  him  again  ?  No, 
never  I "  she  ezcl^med  almost  alond 
as  the  mirror  cai^ht  the  reflection  of 
her  ejes,  with  all  their  fatal  hrill- 
iancj'.  "  He  shall  not  look  three 
times  on  these  hateful  eves."  Her  toi- 
lette was  DOW  finished,  and  In  spite 
of  all  b^"  troubles  she  devoured  the 
remnants  of  the  nurse's  breakfast  ea- 
gerly, and  without  leaving  a  crumb. 
Then,  with  a  de«p  sigh,  she  took  out 
a  pack  of  cards  from  Ue  table  drawer, 
sat  down,  and  dealt  iliem  out  face  up- 
ward. "  1  ought  to  have  seen  his  hand, 
and  T  must,  somebow."  But  she  was 
not  clear  in  her  own  mind  whether  by 
"  him  "  she  meant  Lord  Lisbum  or 
Harold  Tanghan. 

She  was  thus  absorbed  in  the  studv 
of  her  Sibylline  leaves  —  for  the  task 
was  guided  bv  strict  and  1^  no  means 
easy  principles  —  when  she  heard  a 
voice    just  Dehind  her  shoulder  ez- 

■'  lie  two  on  the  ace,  please  I 
You'll  never  make  it  come  that  way  1 " 

She  looked  round  with  a  start,  and 
uw  Carol.  She  had  no  ohjecdon  to 
let  her  eyes  fall  as  straight  as  they 
pleased  on  him. 

"  Are  you  food  of  Patienue,  Made- 
moiselle t  I  don't  much  care  about 
it  myself.  But  go  on  with  ^our  game, 
never  mind  me.  I've  ]uat  been 
through  the  next  room,  to  »ee  Lord 
Lisbum.     The  poor  fellow  didn't  even 


recognize  n 


But  I  CI 


too.  I  have  been  sitting  up  all  night 
with  an  idea,  and  settled  it  this  mom- 
inc-  The  Obcron's  all  up,  of  course : 
nobody  can  see  their  way  to  getting 
any   pay.     But    look  here,"  he   


pointing  to  a  paragraph  in 
ler.     "  I  put   It    in   tLis    i 


morning. 


Ob,  you  can't  read  English  ?  True. 
Listen  then.  '  Mile.  Leczinaka,  the 
new  prima  donna  at  the  Oberon, 
closed  for  the  present  till  further  no- 
tice, has  accepted  an  engagement  for 
a  series  of  concerts,  of  which  the 
particulars  will  be  duly  announced.' 
Tliat'll  fetch  them,  if  I  know  anvthing 
about  such  things.  Strike  while  tlie 
iron's  hot — that's  enei^y.  Abner — 
I  put  him  up  to  it  —  is  going  to  take 
the  Oberon  nimself,  and  I'm  going  to 
find  him  backers,  and  then  well  have 
the  Bracelet  out  again.  We  must 
keep  the  ball  rolling,  and  I  mean  yon 
to  be  top-sawyer  of  them  all.  Name 
your  own  terms  —  you'll  get  them.  Say 
seventy  a  week  and  a  brougham — I'm 
your  agent  you  know,  and  you  can 
give  me  ten." 
"What — they    want  me  to    sing 

"  Of  course  they  do.    Abner'a  got 


over  his  temper,  and  aeea  things  like 
me.  By  Jore,  its  worth  a  thousand 
pounds  to  have  a  peer  of  the  realm 
stabbed  in  one'a  rooms!  Lucas 
jumped  at  it.  He's  an  ass,  but  he 
knows  a  thing  or  two  —  he'll  cram  you 
up,  and  ni  cram  you  down.  What  do 
you  think  —  seventy  a  week  and  a 
brougham,  with  only  ten  off  for  me  ? 
Better  than  Aaron,  eh  ?  I  don't  think 
you  saw  the  color  of  much  of  his 
money.    By  Jove,  the  Jews  are  done, 

thounh  1  " 

"lam  to  have  seventy  pounds  — 
for  singing  a  song  7  " 

"  That'i  the  tune.  Seventy  pounds 
every  week  —  ten  pounds  a  day. 
That's  three  thousand  aix  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  a  year.  Add  on  all 
the  presents  you'U  get  —  say  three 
thousand  more.  Gloves  and  bouquets 
—  you  certainly  won't  cost  the  public 
leaa  than  five  bnndred.  And  the 
brougham.  Of  course  you'll  have  to 
find  your  own  clothes  and  your  own 
living ;  but  I've  reckoned  von  ought 
to  put  yourself  down  at  eight  thou- 
sand. As  to  my  ten  pounds  a  week, 
that's  nothing." 

This  b^an  to  touch  the  second  of 
her  lives.  She  had  already  snallowed 
her  first  mouthful  of  glory  in  that 
never- ta-be-foT?otten  moment  when 
she,  who  trembled  before  one  solltair 
flallow-creature,  had  wrested  triumpn 
from  hundreds.  The  aroma  of  that 
triumph  still  hung  about  her,  and 
made  ner  lonsr  to  drown  herself  in  it 
once  more.  Nest  be_at  to  being  great 
in  the  eyes  of  one,  ia  to  be  great  in 
those  of  all ;  if  Zelda  was  doomed 
ta  carry  with  her  the  curse  of  the  evil 
eye,  and  to  be  shamed  and  shunned, 
^Ivta  at  least  could  take  herrevenge. 
Nor  did  the  feast  of  glory  tiius  spread 
out  before  her  tempt  her  new-bom  ap- 
petite for  it  the  leu  because  it  was 
served  up  in  dishes  and  covers  of  gold. 
This  is  not  the  temper  of  Genius,  per- 
haps, but  it  is  certainly  the  temper 
from  which  Genius  has  often  sprung. 

While  Carol  was  yet  speaking,  her 
eyes  sought  the  window  throi^h  which 
Aaron  had  escaped ;  but  they  did  not 
follow  him.  They  were  looking  out 
into  the  universe  which  was  gradually 
beginning  to  shape  itself  out  of  chaos. 

But  her  fanciea  aoon  fell  back 
again. 

"  But  my  pocket  I  "  she  exclaimed. 

"  Tour  pocket  7  " 

"Tea— how  in  the  world  shall  I 
be  able  to  get  it  all  in  7  " 

"G«t  what  in?" 

"  All  that  money  I " 

••  Capital  I  Oh,  m  won  find  a 
dress-maker  for  that  —  or  a  tailor," 
he  added.  "  You  only  get  the  money : 
I  know  how  to  keep  it.  So  you'll  con- 
sent to  change  your  notes  for  gold  7 
Youll  be  a  miUionureaa  In  leas  than 
no  time,  by  Jove  I" 

"I  shalT b«  a  Rani,''  she  said,  an- 
swering her  own  thoughts. 

"Youll  he  a  countess,"  he  said, 
thinking  backward  through  the  fold- 
ing doors. 


"  I  shall  be  a  lady,"  she  half  whis- 
pered, thinking  upward  to  Harold 
Vanghan. 


BOOK  UI.    OFF  THE  STAQE. 


Wbatkvkk  might  be  the  incqiac- 
ity  of  Mile.  Leczinska's  pockets  to 
contain  her  future  wealth,  Haidd 
Vanghan's  were  amply  large  eiu|V^ 
to  contain  his  present  poverty.  The 
beggar  girl  and  the  doctor  had  so  &r 
changed  places  that  what  she  was 
promised  lor  singing  a  song  sii  timsi 
a  week  he  would  have  considered  a 
generous  reward  for  the  purchase  rf 
his  brain  for  a  year. 

He  was  in  such  an  exceptionalW  un- 
lucky position  that  he  had  not  a  fiiend 
in  all  London  to  whom  he  could  apply 
for  advice  of  the  cheapest  kind.  If 
he  had  devoted  his  student  days  to 
billiards  instead  of  his  profesaan  be 
would  have  been  better  off :  he  could 
think  of  a  dozen  men  who  had  watted 
their  season  of  study  and  were  now 
reaping  fees  for  their  pains,  as  com- 
fortably as  if  they  had  never  sown  a 
wild  oat  in  their  lives.  If  he  had  cul- 
tivated his  body  instead  of  his  biun, 
he  would  have  been  at  no  loss ;  be 
could  have  returned  into  the  rauU 
and  found  health  and  content  in  hew- 
ing wood  and  drawing  water.  It  is 
alfvery  well  to  say  that  the  world  It 
wide  and  that  eveiybody  can  find 
something  to  do  :  the  theoiy  would  b« 
perfect  if  everybody  could  live  upon 
air  till  the  somethiiig  is  found. 

Still,  though  life  did  not  seem  much 
worth  keeping,  something  had  to  be 
done  to  keep  it.  The  Claudia  episoda 
had  cmshea  out  all  that  he  had  evsr 
poaaeaaed  of  elasticity :  ambition  had 
not  time  to  take  the  place  of  kivs, 
and  he  felt  ashamed  of  himself,  as 
though  occupied  in  somethii^  nnot- 
terably  mean,  in  havii^  to  ^ve  *"' 

powers 


•rgies  and  to  devote  his  vrhon 
I  Uie  task  of  how  he  shonU 
simply  not  to  starve  in  wli- 
The  mor«  he  thought  over  lbs 
matter,  tiie  less  he  despised  himself 
for  his  misfortunes,  and  the  mote,  I 
fear,  be  tried  to  shift  the  blame  fnsn 
his  own  shoulders  to  hers.  He  did 
not  quite  succeed,  but  as  he  wished  to 
preserve  his  self-respcict  in  the  teeU 
of  chance,  and  as  he  thought  he  bad 
to  blame  somebody,  he  was  compelled 
to  blame  her.  He  passed  in  review 
every  possible  manner  in  which  he 
could  waste  his  life  to  the  beat  advan- 
tage, from  being  a  law-statiaDer*! 
copying  clerk  up  to  enlisting  in  the 
line.  To  wait  for  Lord  Liabnm't 
recovery,  even  if  it  should  prove  but 
a  matter  of  days,  would  require  too 
long  a  fast  even  for  a  Bedouin  who 
dined  on  dates,  or  for  a  hermit  who 
broke  fast  on  miraclea ;  and  he  was 
tired  himself  of  depending  on  the  ran- 
dom patronage  oi  stray  peers.  A 
steerage  passage  to    Australia,    sag- 
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nricd  bj  his  bamiD  appointment  to 
&  Euneralda,  would  be  too  dear  to 
a  Dun  who  could  not  raiie  half  a 
onwD.  Of  course  he  read  ereiy  word 
of  n<  TViMt'  adTertUements,  and 
fnmd  nothing  that  would  not  require 
delay.  At  last  he  wai  wearied  out 
vith  walking  and  thinking,  but  did 
DDt  retorn  to  hia  lod^gs  ;  pride  pre- 
Tented  hiji  sleeping  in  a  bed  that  he 
conld  Dot  pay  for.  He  walked  the 
KreeCa,  and  thought  on. 
At    about  four  in   the  morning   he 

red  a  coSee-stall,  where  he  thought 
might  OS  well  dine  cheaply.  It 
wii  not  far  from  Covent  Garden. 
While  enjoying  hia  cup  of  brown  wa- 
ter and  sUce  of  bread  even  more  than 
he  had  enjoyed  Lord  Liabum's  chsm- 
pagne,  he  felt  a  alap  between  hia 
■htnildera,  and,  coloring  for  ahame  at 
hii  occupation,  turned  round  and  aaw 
CaioL 

"  Been  making  a  Q>ght  of  it,  eb  7  " 
aiked  the  latter.  "  'DiBt'a  right  —  I 
geaeiallj  make  a  atreet  break&t  my- 
nUl  One  aees  life  and  baman  nature 
and  all  that  aort  of  thing.  There'a 
nothing  like  morning  air :  so  I  take 
il  late  as  I  can't  get  it  early.  Juat 
kwk  round,  ftnd  don't  tell!  me  there'a 
a  street  in  Venice  like  the  Strand. 
Ii  thia  the  firat  time  you're  breakfast- 
bg  at  a  GoSee-atalT?  I'll  join  you, 
ud  we'll  stand  bread  and  butter  all 
roDDd  —  well  feed  the  unfeathered 
■paiTow.  There  —  help  yourselves  all 
ronnd,"  he  said  triumphantly  to  the 
doctor's  IiaJf'dozen  ragged  compan- 
ioac  "bread  and  butter  for  every- 
body, and  nothing  to  pay.  What  does 
it  all  come  to  7  Have  yon  got  any 
change  about  you,  Vaughan?  I'm 
tbe  pooreat  man  going,  you  know,  and 
the  most  consistent ;  I  never  have 
any  change  about  me.  Here,  man, 
you're  not  helping  yonnelf :  go  ahead : 
Te  pay  for  all.  Pray,  may  I  ask  you, 
■y  dear  sir,  if  you  always  aquint  like 
that?  because  I  flattered  myaelC  that 
I  koew  of  a  unique  apecimen." 
(Ta  b*  wnUBud.) 


YODNG  BROWN. 


CHAPTKR  I.      DCER  OF  COUBTHOPB. 

Sib  Odo'Flantagenet-Clanaxold- 
Kinsgear-Revel-Wyldwyl,K.  G.,  Duke 
of  Courtliope  Oind  Revel,  in  the  peerage 
of  the  United  Kingdom;  Marquis  of 
OMmyth,  Earl  of  ADiwon,  and  ^aron 
Partizao,  in  the  peerage  of  Great 
Britain  ;  £arl  and  Viscount  Kingsland 
in  the  peeraee  cf  Ireland  ;  £arl  of 
Vinguid,  in  Ine  peerage  of  Scotland  \ 
ud  a  haironet,  was  naturally  a  great 
Bu  before  die  first  Reform  Bill.  He 
•rat  eleven  members  to  Parliament, 
ud  persona  who  owed  everything  to 
hi)  patron^^  were  to  be  found  by 
those  who  aonzht  after  them,  in  every 
drpartment  of  state.  He  had  once 
coadescended  to  accept  the  Vice- 
royalty  of   Irelaod  at  the  personal  re- 


quest of  the  Prince  Regent,  who  liked 
to  be  splendidly  re|»«sented  ;  and  had 
been  for  a  short  time  a  member  of  a 
courtier  Cabinet,  which  bad  loyally 
paid  aome  of  his  Royal  Hiirhness  s 
debts ;  but  be  was  too  magnincent  a 
personage  to  care  for  office.  He  waa 
a  leader  of  that  mighty  oligarchy  which 
controlled  aucceasive  miniatriea,  and 
no  party  leader  would  have  ventured 
to  form  a  government  without  count- 
ing on  his  support  or  forbearance.  He 
left  his  nominees  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  vote  much  aa  they  pleased  on 
questions  affecting  their  private  in- 
terests; but  directly  any  measure  was 
brought  forwatd  which  concerned 
himself  or  the  privilegea  of  nobility  in 
general,  his  Grace,  and  some  dozen  or 
two  of  his  personal  friends,  issued 
orders  for  its  immediate  withdrawal, 
and  marched  a  compact  body  of  their 
retainers  down  to  Westminster  to  see 
that  tbe  business  did  not  go  any  fur- 
ther. 

Neither  tbe  duk^  nor  any  of  his 
political  connections,  were  unkind  men. 


of  canities,  and  set  the  populace  agape 
with  awe.  ^^y  exacted  an  awe- 
stricken  respect  from  every  one  who 
approached  them,  in  an  easy  unaffected 
way,  just  as  they  expected  that  even  a 
beefsteak,  which  was  their  favorite 
dial),   should   be   served   to   them   on 

5 old  plate,  by  a  footman  in  livei^. 
'hose  who  paid  them  in  full,  and  witn- 
out  haggling,  all  the  deference  they 
claimed  as  their  birthright,  had  aub- 
■tantiol  reaeona  to  be  thankful  for 
what  they  got  in  return.  There  was 
Dotbing  out  of  tbe  reach  of  the  Wyld- 
wyl  influence.  Places  and  pensions, 
luahopriCB,  commands  in  the  army  and 
navy,  the  enormously-paid  sinecures  of 
the  law,  and  the  best  berths  in  the 
Civil  service,  which  was  then  called 
the  service  of  the  Crown,  were  among 
the  least  of  the  good  things  which  de- 
pended on  their  favor ;  and  they  could 
demolish  troublesome  people  as  easily 
as  they  could  crack  nuts.  Every  one 
who  had  dealings  with  them  knew  as 
a  fact  beyond  dispute,  and  concerning 
which  even  dispute  waa  in  a  manner 
inexpedient,  tl^t  they  could  make 
their  diapleaaure  felt  when  crosaed  too 
boldly.  The  atocka  and  the  piUory 
were  atill  in  existence.  A  man  might 
be  whipped  at  the  cart's  tail  by  a  res- 
olute judge ;  and  even  justices  of  the 
peace  could  do  strange  things.  Ap- 
peals might  be  made  to  the  higher 
courts  of  law  by  stubborn  people,  but 
they  were  always  costly  and  seldom 
Bucceaaful ;  for  witneases  were  to  be 
publicly  seen  walking  about  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Old  Bailey,  with 
straws  in  their  shoes,  aa  a  sign  that 
they  were  to  l)e  hired,  and  a  democrat 
who  peraislently  made  faimaelf  diaa- 
greeable  and  refused  to  mend  his  man- 
ners, might  come  to  be  hanged.  Tbe 
nobility  were  affable  and  condescend- 
ing when  amused,  or  indifferent;  but 
not  a  few  of  them  had  shown  at  odd 


tjmes  how  sternly,  and  by  what  unscm- 
pnlous  methods,  they  could  avenge  on 
affront  without  appearing  openly  in 
the  matter.  The  sentiments  of  fear 
or  gratitude  they  inspired,  tlie  univer- 
sal servility  with  which  they  were 
treated  by  inferiors,  did  not  depend 
on  a  slavish  adherence  to  ancient  cus- 
tom ;  they  were  feelings  baaed  upon 
aolid  realities,  and  all  aeneible  persons 
were  aware  that  an  abject  subservience 
of  the  whims  or  interests  of  the  hered- 
itary masters  of  the  country  was  the 
shortest  way  to  wealth  and  honors.  A 
nobleman  could  help  or  harm  whom- 
soever be  pleased,  and  if  be  meant  to 
be  mischievous,  there  was  no  escape 
from  him  at  home  or  abroad.  A  pri- 
vate note  sent  out  in  a  king's  messen- 


Polignac,  or  from  Count  Keaselrode, 
the  Duke  of  Coutrofiano  and  the 
Italian  courts,  as  a  letter  marked 
•'  confidential,"  dispatched  by  mounted 
express  to  Lord  Grenville  or  Lord 
Liverpool.  Somehow  or  other,  by 
hook  or  by  crook,  disaffected  people, 
however  cautious,  got  into  difficul- 
ties and  never  got  out  of  them.  Noble- 
men  were  simplv  of  opinion  that  the 
world,  and  all  tnat  in  it  is,  was  made 
for  them,  and  nothing  occurred  for 
many  vears  to  shake  their  faith  in 
that  belief. 

The  Duke  of  Courtfaope,  who  lived 
at  the  close  of  the  first  quarter  of  the 
present  centnry,  had  gone  through  the 
usual  round  of  the  pleasures  and  pains 
of  a  duke  of  tbe  period.  It  waa  said 
that  his  youth  hod  been  wild  ;  but  this, 
if  it  meant  anything,  could  only  be 
supposed  to  signify  uat  he  formerly 
was  rich  and  Ught'hearted.  Old  Mr. 
Mortmoin  indeed,  the  family  solicitor, 
would  sometimes  look  grave  when  the 
stories  of  twenty  years  before  were 
mentioned  in  hishearing ;  a  report  had 
at  one  time  been  industriously  circu- 
lated about  a  Scotch  marriage  and  a 
daughter  who  had  myBteriousIr  dis- 
appeared, but  who  might,  nevertheless, 
some  day  be  proved  heiress  to  the 
estates  which  mostly  descended  with 
the  Scotch  earldom  of  Winguid  which 
his  Grace  had  inherited  from  his 
mother.  But  this  rumor  died  out,  and 
the  duke  had  long  since  been  married 
by  a  prelate,  whom  he  bad  placed  on 
the  Episcopal  Bench,  to  Lady  Maiy 
Overlaw,  sole  heiress  and  repreaento- 
tive  of  another  duke,  whose  posterity 
were  named  as  successors  to  tne  crown 
of  England,  under  certain  contingen- 
cies, by  the  will  of  Henry  VHI.  It 
waa  aaid  in  polite  society,  but  it  was 
not  always  said,  thatthey  hadoneson, 
a  fine,  handsome  young  man  with  the 
family  taste  for  enjoyment,  and  that 
tbe  aucheaa  had  died  without  giving 
birth  to  any  other  children.  Other 
people,  pernapa  better  informed, 
averred  that  the  duchess  never  had  a 
son  at  all.  it  did  not  matter  much. 
The  "  Peerage  "  printed  that  there  waa 
a  Duke  of  Courthope,  and  that  waa 
enough  for  polite  society'a  putposea. 
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The  bereaved  widower  did  Dot  Uke 
bia  wife's  death  much  to  heart ;  pei^ 
hapa  fae  was  otherwise  engaged,  for 
there  were  manj  things  which  occu- 
pied his  attention  just  then.  He  en- 
tertained Louts  XVllI.,  and  many  of 
the  French  lords  who  followed  nim 
into  exile,  with  such  priDcelj'  splendor 
that  heavy  charges  on  his  propertVi 
and  troublesome  annuities,  which  sub- 
seqiientljr  inconvenienced  hi 
considerably,  began  to  take  a  t 
shape  aixtut  this  time.  Also  be  con- 
tested several  elections  to  keep  the 
disciples  of  Hunt  and  Cobhett  out  of 
public  liib,  as  memlierB  for  constituen- 
cies which  were  disposed  to  show  an 
awkward  hankering  after  indepen- 
dence. Notablj,  one  Brown,  a  Scotch 
merchant,  who  had  made  a  fortune 
from  Teiv  humble  beginnings  in  the 
East  Indies,  apposed  the  duke's  nomi- 
nee for  a  family  borough,  with  a  ran- 
cor and  bitterness  which  seemed  to 
arise  from  personal  antipathy.  The 
violent  goings-on  of  this  Brown,  who 
had  imprudently  bought  some  land  in 
the  neighborhocHl  of  one  of  the  duke's 
estates,  were  at  last  mentioned  to  bis 
Grace  by  a  confidential  agent  charged 
with  his  election  business ;  but  the 
duke  evinced  no  desire  to  continue  the 
conversation.  The  stru^le,  however, 
waa  protracted  with  sucn  obstinacy, 
that  Mr.  Brown  was  half  ruined,  and 
had  to  set  out  again  upon  his  travels 
to  repair  his  damaged  fortune,  Then 
the  duke  smiled  in  a  peculiar  hard, 
wry  way  he  had,  drawmg  down  one 
side  of  bis  handsome  mouth,  when  he 
had  taken  a  determination ;  but  he 
never  visited  the  borough  again, 
though  all  the  shopkeepers  in  the  place 
implored  him  to  do  so  in  the  name  of 
injured  trade. 

The  latter  years  of  hia  life  were 
passed  in  retirement.  He  was  old,  he 
waa  gouty,  and  even  poor.  He  never 
quite  got  over  the  political  chances 
which  occuired  in  1331-32,  and  spoke 
of  Lord  Grey  with  great  biCtomess  for 
having  taken  away  so  mnch  of  what 
belonged  to  him.  The  new  power 
which  had  been  set  up  in  the  stato  was 
money,  and  of  that  he  had  none  at  all. 
Mr.  Brown  came  back,  and  turned  his 
own  uncle.  Lord  Rupert  Wyldwyl,  out 
of  his  seat  for  Skipworth,  which  pesti- 
lent town  was  built  within  a  stone's- 
throw  of  his  park  gates.  And  what 
was  worse,  he  could  no  longer  punish 
his  tenantry,  because  he  was  m  the 
hands  of  trustees,  and  his  rents  were 
assigned  or  anticipated.  The  past  of 
but  a  short  while  aeo,  when  he  was  all 
potent,  seemed  so  lar  ofi  that  be  some- 
times doubted  whether  he  had  not 
dreamed  that  he  once  was  great.  He, 
who  was  DOW  shelved  and  forgotton, 
while  men  spoke  with  bated  breath  of 
one  O'CoDoell,  an  obscure  Irishman, 
and  a  French  Count  D'Orsay,whom 
he  had  good-humoredly  patronized, 
was  king  of  London.  Tne  only  pleaa- 
nri!  left  to  his  Grace  was  that  of  clean- 
ing his  china,  which  connoisseurs  es- 
teemed b^ly;  and  feeding  bis  pea- 


cocks who  knew  him,  and  pei4iapa 
sympathized  with  him,  for  tfaey  too 
were  excluded  from  the  state  banquets 
of  the  sailor  king,  who  had  succeeded 
the  tulor  king.  Once,  when  he  went 
'to  London  for  a  few  da^s,  a  banker 
presumed  to  speak  to  him,  the  Duke 
of  Courthope  and  Bevel,  a  Knight  of 
the  Garter  1  His  Grace  looked  at  the 
banker  with  a  surprise  almost  pathetic, 
but  the  rich  man  was  in  no  way  im- 
pressed by  it ;  and  whether  it  was  this 
unheard-of  impertinence,  or  the  gout, 
or  a  constitution  impaired  by  the  din- 
ners of  Carlton  House  and  the  Pavil- 
ion, there  soon  afterwards  appeared 
an  article  in  The  Timeg  which  credited 
his  Grace  with  all  the  virtues,  and  told 
a  thoughtless  world  that  he  was  dead. 
Possibly  the  virtues  may  have  died 
with  him,  to  show  a  becoming  respect 
for  the  memory  of  the  last  of  our  great 
nobles. 


Im  the  centre  of  a  sleepy  village  on 
the  borders  of  Oxfordshire  there  stood 
a  small  public-house,  which  was  known 
to  all  the  w^ouera  on  the  road  forita 
sound  beer  and  sweet  hay.  There 
were  fmany  wagoners  about  thirty-five 
years  ago,  and  the  "  Chet^uers,"  which 
appeared  from  a  large  signl>oard,  set 
in  a  clumsy  framework  upon  a  post,  to 
be  the  sign  of  the  inn,  mi^ht  have  done 
a  good  business.  But  Joka  Giles,  the 
landlord,  was  forever  IxMizing  with  his 
customers  on  the  bench  before  the 
door,  and  did  not  keep  very  clear  ac- 
counts. He  was  a  dull,  good-natured 
fellow,  who  meant  no  harm  to  any  one ; 
and  after  his  wife  died  there  was  no 
one  to  see  into  bis  gains.  If  he  had 
his  dinner  ready  at  one  o'clock,  and  a 
brown  jua  of  mijd  ale  at  his  elbow  all 
day,  he  thought  there  was  no  need  to 
trouble  himself  about  anything  else. 
A  girl,  who  was  said  to  be  his  vrife's 
niece,  kept  these  domestic  arrange- 
ments in  remai^ably  good  order,  and 
diere  was  no  one  else  on  the  premises 
but  a  contented  ostler;  who  held  his 
tongue  whenever  he  could  do  so  with- 
out offence,  and  did  his  work  in  a  sat- 
isfactory manner,  though  not  briskly ; 
for  whatever  he  might  happen  to  I>e 
about,  his  eyes  seemed  to  be  always 
wandering  in  search  of  the  girl,  who 
evidently  gave  hiin  subjects  of  reflec- 
tion too  deep  for  words.  His  name 
was  Tom  Brown,  and  he  too  was  a 
connection  of  the  deceased  landlady, 
for  she  had  taken  care  to  people  the 
inn  before  her  departure,  though  she 
left  no  children  of  lier  own.  He  came 
from  Northumberland,  and  had  a  deal 
of  north-countiy  shrewdness  under  his 
stolid  looka 

The  girl  was  known  as  Madge  Giles 
for  every-day  purposes.  The  curate, 
however,  called  her  "  Miss  Margaret," 
and  she  laughed  at  him  for  doing  so, 
bat  was  secretly  pleased ;  and  it  was 
pretty  enough  to  see  her  come  out  de- 
murely when  he  was  likely  to  pass  that 


way,  and  blush  to  hear  herself  treated 
with  so  much  respecL  All  that  waa 
known  with  certainty  about  her,  waj 
that  her  mother  had  urived  some  nine- 
teen years  before  at  the  "  Cheqoers  " 
in  a  state  of  utter  destitution,  and  had 
died  soon  after  her  birth.  Snch  ind- 
inough  aniong  the 


their  own  conclusions,  the  Gilei 
decent  folk,  and  there  was  no  call  to 
worry  them  with  bad  words  about  it. 
So  the  orphan  child  grew  up  to  woman- 
hood about  the  house,  made  heraelf 
useful,  and  John  Giles,  who  waa  usu- 
ally in  a  hazy  state,  thought  that  veiy 
likely  she  was  a  daughter  he  and  his 
wife  had  had  without  knowing  it 
Madge  called  him  father,  and  things 
were  very  well  as  they  were-  She  waa 
extraordinarily  beautiful,  and  equally 
ignorant ;  a  perfect  type  of  bodily  per- 
fection uninformed  by  a  mind;  an 
English  peasant  girl  with  no  memory, 
no  clear  ideas  about  anything,  ^e 
could  recollect  that  there  waa  a  pod- 
ding for  dinner  last  Christmas  Day, 
and  that  she  had  fallen  into  the  fin 
when  a  child  :  but  she  could  not  re- 
member anything  that  waa  said  to  her 
yesterday,  unless  it  directly  concerned 
herself.  She  could  not  read  or  write, 
or  count  up  to  twenty  without  blunder- 
ing, and  could  not  tell  the  way  to  the 
next  town,  though  carts  and  coache* 
going  thither  passed  the  inn  many 
times  daily.  It  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  explain  the  commonest 
thing  to  her ;  and  she  could  not  pro- 
nounce the  name  even  of  her  friend 
the  curate.  She  called  him  "  t'  par- 
son," whereas  he  appeared  in  the 
Clergy  List  as  the  Reverend  Marma- 
duke  Mowledy.  She  waa  a  lovely  ani- 
mal, a  laughing,  singing,  cooking,  sew- 
ing anim^;  and  when  Mr.  Mowledy 
thought  of  her,  as  he  very  often  did, 
he  sometimes  wondered  whether  we 
are  aU  born  with  a  soul,  or  whether 
we  att^n  to  a  soul  only  through  prayer 

It  was  on  a  gnsly  afWooon,  lato  in 
October,  when  woods  are  golden  and 
every  wind  scatters  its  fairy  treasure 
upon  the  earth,  that  a  party  of  clowns 
were  seated  on  the  rustic  benches  be- 
fore the  roadside  inn.  They  were 
drinking  deep  draughts  of  strong  beer, 
and  catine  bread  and  bacon  upon  their 
thumbs.  Now  and  then  they  threw  a 
spare  word  to  each  other  between- 
whiles,  or  a  scran  of  their  food  to  the 
dogs  who  guarded  their  loads  from 
tramps  or  gypsies,  and  who  waited  very 
intelligently  and  patientiy,  looking  up 
at  them  with  wistful  eyes.  From  time 
to  time  a  loud  laugh  went  off  among 
them  like  the  crack  of  a  wagoner^ 
whip  at  some  tale  of  the  rosd ;  but 
they  were  not  a  jocular  set.  When 
they  had  eaten  their  supper  they  usu- 
ally slouched  off*  one  by  one,  and  witli 
a  prolonged  "Gee-wo,  Dobbin  I"  to 
the  leader  of  their  team,  went  lumber- 
ing CD  their  way.     At  last  there  only 


Hany  Jinks  the  blacksmith,  Ur.  Joyce 
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the  sexton,  and  the  Undlord,  whose 
minds  and  persoDi  were  coDstsntl}'  in 
■oak,  without  appeariDg  ever  Ui  get 
wet  through.  Night,  eometimeB  so 
merciful,  gotnedoiea  so  full  of  piun  nod 
sofieriog  and  heavy  with  lite  birth  of 
troiihle,  came  slowly  over  the  land- 
scape. Cows  and  osen  wei'e  driven 
home  from  pasture,  and  one  by  one  the 
lights  begau  to  shine  in  cottage  win- 
dows- It  was  hardly  a  time  to  be 
■broad.  The  son  after  hiding  itself 
•11  day  had  fitfully  broken  out  lu  hour 
ago,  and  left  the  oky  red  and  angry. 
I^dc  clouds  were  rolling  up  in  Titanic 
shapes  &om  the  west,  and  a  few  heavy 
drops  of  rain  fell  in  tiie  sullen  manner 
which  forebodes  a  storm. 

Mr.  Joyce,  the  sexton,  a  spare  little 
man  who  seemed  tc  have  no  room 
«bout  him  for  the  mighty  tankards  of 
ale  he  imbibed,  and  who  looked  so 
grave  and  respectable  af^  he  had  dis- 
posed of  them  that  people  were  in- 
clined to  believe  some  one  else  must 
have  got  tipsy  in  bis  place,  commenced 
fumbling  Erst  in  the  ample  flaps  of  his 
broad  black  coat,  and  then  in  the 
pockets  of  an  extremely  narrow  pair 
of  drab  breeches,  but  without  result. 
His  gaiters  had  no  pockets ;  periiaps 
he  thought  he  might  find  some  in  his 
hat,  for  he  took  it  off  with  a  puzzled 
air ;  but  only  a  red  and  yellow  cotton 
handkerchief  fell  out. 

"  Ah,"  said  Mr.  Joyce,  reflectively, 
"  I  do  see  how  it  be  agin.  My  old 
'oman's  a  took  all  the  money,  and  a 
pnt  un'  in  her  ould  stockin',  that  she 
have.  Do  'ee  chark  up  tliree  pints, 
Madge.     I'll  pay  nest  berryin'." 

"That  be  noine  pints  as  oi  ha' 
dTa*ad  fur  ye,  sexton,  wi"  me  own  'ans, 
sin'  fower  a  clock,"  answered  Madge, 
who  came  out  in  reply  to  his  call. 
She  was  seldom  asleep  about  a  reck- 
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"  Noine  points, 
Joyce,"  roared  the  blacksmith.     "  oo 
it  be,  wench ;  so  it  be." 

"Noa,it  hain't,"  returned  the  sex- 
ton. "I  ha' drunk  summut  wi'  John 
Giles  fur  company,  but  it  don't  count. 
Do  it,  John  ? '' 

The  landlord  bein^  thus  appealed 
to,  tried  for  a  few  "•—■•■'-  *"  ■">'  =• 


1  which  his  decision  was  asked, 
bat  finding  it  all  drowned,  put  down 
hia  pipe,  that  had  gone  out  in  the  pro- 
cess, and  stolidly  let  fall  the  words 
**  KuEf  sed." 

"  John  Giles  doan't  a  waste  ua's 
talk,  he  doan'tt  blaeksmitli ;  he  spakes 
to  the  pint,  that  he  do.  So  I  alius 
SMth,  an'  so  doth  parson,"  remarked 
Mr.  Joyce,  whose  language  had  a  faint 
Biblical  flavor  about  it  whenever  he 
wanted  to  get  decently  out  of  a  diffi- 
culty. Moreover,  the  rural  mind  is 
ever  ready  with  a  bit  of  flattery  for  a 
crony  who  has  anything  to  give  away, 
and  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  sycophanuy  is  confined  to  the 
upper  classes.  John  Giles  liked  ligs 
as  well  as  any  king,  and  Mr.  Joyce 
having  given  him  a  sweet  one,  hobbled 


home,  emitting  a  chnckle  as  heartfelt 
as  escapes  from  the  br«ast  of  an  ex- 
perienced conrtier  who  has  compli- 
medted  the  Prince  of  Monaco  out  of 
a  place  in  the  household.  Whether 
sach  tilings  are  worth  having,  depends 
on  (he  esteem  in  which  a  mannolds 
beer  and  wine  and  small  change. 

The  blacksmith  rose  with  a  yawn, 
stretched  his  great  limbs,  emptied  his 
jug  to  the  last  drop,  and  prepared  to 
toflow  the  sexton,  when  he  noticed 
something  coming  slowly  down  the 
lane  at  a  little  distance.  First  it  ap- 
peared like  a  red  speck  glancing 
throQgh  the  trees,  and  behind  it  fol- 
bwed  an  object  gaunt  and  shadowy, 
which  dropped  as  it  moved.  The 
blacksmith  had  eaoA  eyes,  and  after 
watching  these  tlungs  for  several  min- 
utes, he  remarked  to  the  ostler,  who 
was  looking  after  Madge,  as  he  put 
awayhis  pail  for  the  night, — 

"  There  be  wun  of  them  there  red- 
coauts  yonder,  Tom,  a  leadin'  of  a  lame 
'oss,  which  have  a  broak  down,  to  my 
mind.  Maybe  'un  ou'y  wants  a  shoe 
on,  and  I'll  go  down  an'  blow  up  the 
fire  to  make  ready  for  'un.  Td  as  lief 
earn  a  shillin'  as  not."  And  the  black- 
smith, thinking  he  had  made  a  joke, 
C:  out  a  laugh  like  the  sound  of  a 
mer  upon  an  anvil. 

On  came  the  red-coat,  with  his 
horse  toiling  painfully  after  him,  past 
the  quiet  mill,  past  the  rectory,  which 
had  not  been  inhabited  within  living 
memory  (the  benefice  to  which  it  be- 
longed being  under  sequestration,  and 
the  rector  in  the  King's  Bench  prison), 
past  the  church  which  stood  close  by, 
past  the  stagnant  pond,  and  the  pound, 
where  a  tinker's  donkey  looked  hungry 
and  disconsolate  enough.  At  last  the 
dismounted  horseman  stopped  before 
the  inn  door,  and  as  he  did  so  the  old 
signboard  of  the  "  Chequers  "  creaked 
as  it  swung  on  its  hinges  in  the  au- 
tumn wind,  and  the  rain  fell  faster,  as 
though  the  storm  had  burst  through 
the  cloud'gates  that  had  hitherto  re- 
strained it. 

"  Ostler  1 "  said  the  huntsman,  in  a 
pleasant  but  rather  peremptoiy  tone, 
"  put  up  this  horse,  he  has  sprung  a 
sinew,  and  make  him  comfortaLle. 
Landlord,  let  me  have  a  glass  of  your 
best  ale,  and  I  shall  want  a  gig  to  go 
on  to  Dronington." 

The  landlord  repeated  the  word 
"gig,"  as  who  should  say,  "It  is  all 
very  well  to  want  a  gig,  but  where  am 
I  to  find  one  ?  "  and  tie  rain  lashed 
the  road  faster  and  faster. 

Meantime,  the  huntsman  had  stxode 
carelessly  into  the  house,  whip  in  hand, 
a  splendid  and  noble  figure  of  a  man- 
He  was  tall  and  straight,  with  well-cut 
features,  a  color  fresh  from  health  and 
exercise,  and  dark  hair  curling  grace- 
fully round  his  temples.  He  had  flung 
himself  on  a  wooden  chair  beside  the 
kitchen  fire,  and  was  humming  a  tune 
in  a  clear  strong  voice,  not  unmusical, 
when  Margaret  Giles  brought  in  some 
beer,  and  he  looked  up  at  her.  He 
drank    a   deep  draught,   for   he  was 


famous  pack  in  those  parts  ;  then 
he  fixed  his  large  merrj-  eyes  again  on 
the  girl,  and  siud,  "  What's  your  name, 


,_o_ be moy  neam,  ixa" replied 
■i,  blushing.    "  It  bfun't  Mary, 

"  Madge  is  a  very  pretty  name,"' 
answerea  the  huntsman,  lau)fbing,  and 
showing  a  set  of  fine  useiul  teeth ; 
when  Tom  Ostler  put  a  stop  to  the 
conversation,  and  pulling  his  hair  in 
front  as  a  token  of  respect,  though  he 
did  not  seem  to  welcome  the  stranzer's 
arrival  very  cordially,  he  addreasedthe 
huntsman  in  this  wise :  — 

"  Master  do  say  as  how  yee  do  want 
a  gig,  zur  ?  " 

"  Ah,"  returned  the  stranger,  good- 
bumoiedlv,  and  apparently  recollect- 
ing sometning  he  luid  forgotten.  "  Tes, 
I  want  a  gig.    Put  to  at  once,  will 

"  We  arn't  got  no  gig,"  replied  Toin 
Ostler,  with  visible  reluctance,  "  but 
there's  a  wagon  not  fur  down  the  road 
as  alius  stops  a  bit  at  the '  Barley  Mow,' 
"bout  two  miles  on.  Ye  can  catch  'un 
np,  zur,  if  ye  run  for'l." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  huntsman, 
throwing  himself  back  in  his  chwr, 
with  an  amused  yawn.  "  I  can't  run 
after  a  wagon,  but  vou  can  fetch  it 
back  on  your  shoulders,  and  Ma(^ 
can  make  me  up  a  bed  there."  He 
laughed  more  after  this,  and  his  laugh- 
ter was  so  joyous  that  Madge  laughed 
too,  and  Tom  Ostler  grinnedj  wonder- 
ing what  it  was  all  about.  He  did  not 
understand  how  anybody  could  see 
the  fun  of  sleeping  in  a  w^n  while 
there  was  a  dry  hayloft,  but  he  did  not 
say  so,  because  his  words  had  got  rusty 
from  disuse  and  would  not  come  out 
of  him  easily. 

The  huntsman,  finding  Tom  did  not 
move,  but  stood  staring  at  him  and 
Madge,  walked  whistUng  towards  the 
window,  and  looked  out.  It  was  quite 
dark,  and  the  storm  now  raged  with 
the  fury  of  an  equinoctial  gale.  Be- 
hind him  was  the  ruddy  glow  of  the 
inn  fire,  and  Madge,  who  was  busy 
getting  ready  the  landlord's  supper. 
It  had  a  hungry  smell,  that  supper,  and 
the  huntsman  beean  to  ihiulc  a  good 
deal  about  it  ftesently  ha  turned 
round  sharply,  cast  an  impatient  glance 
at  Tom  Ostler,  tapped  the  devil's 
tattoo  on  the  smalt  diamond-«liaped 
panes  of  the  inn  windows,  and  then 
asked  Madge  if  he  could  have  a  fire 
in  a  private  room,  some  dinner,  and  a 
bed  for  the  n^ht. 

What  was  it  possessed  the  girt  as  she 
answered  mechanically, "  Yes"  ?  She 
felt  frightened  after  she  had  said  it. 
No  traveller  had  ever  before  required 
a  dinner  and  a  bed  at  the  "  Chequers," 
but  it  was  a  large  rambling  house,  and 
there  were  several  spare  rooms  which 
were  never  wanted.  She  could  light 
a  fire  in  one  of  them,  and  put  some 
clean  sheets,  of  which  she  bad  a  large 
store,  on   a   bed  in  another.     It  was 
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hard  irork  to  set  abont  tHs,  and  the  stranger 
would  be  gone  next  morning.  Her  idea  of  a  dioDer  was 
egga  and  bacon  with  fried  eels,  which  were  plentiful  about 
there,  and  potatoes.  It  is  not  a  very  bad  one.  There  were 
half  a  dozen  flitches  hanging  in  the  ian  kitchen,  plenty  of 
^gs,  and  live  eels  enough  and  to  gp&re  in  the  tank  ;  so 
an  hour  later  the  handsome  gentleman,  comfortablr  housed 
and  fed,  was  dozing  before  a  Sre  of  hie  own,  with  his  boots 
oS  and  hii  slippered  feet  npon  the  fender. 

|To  ba  DODtlllud.) 


A    LOST  ART. 


It  mtut  have  hap[>ened  not  nnfreqaently  to  those  who 
hare  never  had  occasion  or  opportunity  to  make  up  their 
mindi  as  to  the  expediencr  of  granting  Letten-patent  for 
Inventions,  to  have  att«nded  in  an  attitude  of  simple  io- 
^uirr  a  meeting  held  for  the  diacassion  of  the  priociples 
involved  in  it.  Any  one  who  has  thus  attended,  in  the 
hopes  of  obtaining  clearer  views  of  an  obscure  subject  must 
have  been  not  a  little  disconcerted,  as  the  argument  went 
on,  to  find  how  little  agreement  there  was  between  the 
diiputanti  as  to  first  principles  and  elementary  facts.  One 
&ct  especially,  as  to  which  he  has  always  supposed  there 
must  be  a  general  consent  among  those  conversant  with 
the  subject,  undergoes,  be  is  coucerned  to  notice,  a  wonder- 
ful tramformation  on  being  presented  to  him  from  opposite 
sides.     What,  he  is  anxious  to  know,  would  be  the  effect 

2)on  inventors  generally  if  Patent  I-aws  were  abolished 
together  7  The  thorough-going  advocate  of  the  privilege 
insists  on  its  beinj*  admitted  as  an  axiom  that  but  for  some 
such  shield  provided  for  him  by  the  state  the  inventor 
would  work  stealthily,  and,  whenever  it  was  possible,  carry 
the  secret' of  his  discovery  with  him  to  the  grave.  The 
opponent  of  patent  rights,  on  the  other  hand,  ridicules  the 
idea  that  trade  secrets  can  be  kept  at  all,  or  that  an  in- 
vention which  has  once  proved  itself  useful  in  practice  can 
pMsibly  die  out  As  regards  the  possibility  of  secret  work- 
ing, he  has  ready  a  variety  of  anecdotes  and  cases  drawn 
from  the  sober  repertory  of  law  reports,  to  prove  that  the 
ingenuity  of  the  inlringer  has  always  been  more  than  a 
match  for  the  precautions  of  the  inventor,  and  that  more- 
over, wheo  in  his  tarn  in  the  character  of  an  outraged 
patentee,  the  inventor  is  bent  upon  detecting  the  infringer 
at  hit  work,  he  does  so  in  spite  of  all  the  sidtterfuges  and 
precautions  a  guilty  conscience  can  sngaest.  The  attack 
where  there  is  a  secret  to  be  stormedls  always,  he  will 
tell  you,  stronger  than  the  defence.  That  the  following 
"true  story"  will  have  any  influence  upon  the  views  of 
the  parties  to  the  debate  it  would  be  venturesome  indeed 


otherwise  at  one  npon  the  dogmas  of  Political  Economy, 
are  found  arrayed  on  opposite  sides,  and  into  the  dis- 
cussion of  which  something  of  theological  acrimony  has 
managed  to  find  its  way. 

The  Btorv  tells  how,  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  tvo 
men,  entirely,  so  far  as  one  can  see,  unconnected  with  each 
other,  discovered  about  the  same  time  a  very  beautiful  art, 
supposed  to  have  hieen  Photography  —  possibly  Photog- 
raphy in  color;  how,  notwithstanding  that  a  Patent  Law 
was  in  full  operation,  they  practised  Qieir  art  in  secret,  and 
how,  with  a  strong  suspicion  in  the  case  of  one  of  them, 
that  it  was  suppressed  for  purposes  of  state,  the  invention 
suddenly  disappeared. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  to  tell  how  "  the  photographers 
of  the  last  century,"  as,  without  prejudice,  we  will  call 
them  for  ilia  nonce,  were  brought  to  light.  At  the  gates 
of  the  sumptuous  palace  at  South  Kensington,  in  which 
Ornamental  Art  has  been  enthroned,  —  to  the  right  as 
you  enter,  in  a  shed,  or  rather  congeries  of  sheds,  Tie  the 
treasures  of  her  «ister~the  Cinderella  of  the  familv.  In- 
dustrial Art.  Huddled  together  in  this  mean,  ill  lon- 
■tructed  store,  are  masterpieces  of  inventive  skill  and 
glorious  relics   of  inventors   now  no   more,  of  which  the 


nation  may  well  be  proud.  Here  may  be  sMO  the  famona 
original  of  Trevethick's  locomotive  (as  old  as  1803), 
"  Puffing  Billy  "  f  Hedley's  locomotive),  and  Stophenson'B 
"Rocket"  (that  killed  Huskisson)  ;  the  "Parent  Enzine 
of  Steam  Navigation,"  as  it  is  here  affectionately  labelled, 
that  drove  Patnck  Miller,  of  Dalswinton,  along  his  lake  at 
the  rata  of  five  miles  an  hour  in  1788;  and,  placed  ai  if 
to  court  companion  with  this  primeval  form,  beantiftiUy 
finished  models  of  the  engines  of  the  "  Great  Eastern," 
the  models  actually  larger  than  the  veritable  engine  of 
Dalswinton ;  the  acrew  propeller  (Bennett  Woodcroft's) 
used  in  the  first  experiments  made  wiA  that  eontrivanc« 
in  an  English  ship  of  war ;  the  reapins  machine  of  the 
Scotch  parson,  Patrick  Bell  (parent  and  archetype  of  all 
other  reapers  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic^,  which  closed 
a  working  career  of  forty  years  only  to  enjoy  well-earned 
repose  in  Cinderella's  cave;  Arkwright't  original  models 
of  carding  and  spinning  machinery,  —  hist<nicsd  model* 
and  engines,  in  short,  in  magnificent  profusion. 

It  was  in  endeavoring  to  add  to  these  trophies  a  noble 
relic.  Watt's  "Sun  and  Planet"  engine,  the  6wt  device 
whereby  the  motion  of  a  piston  was  imparted  to  a  wheel, 
that  one  of  the  many  zealons  servants  in  Cinderella's 
household  stumbled  on  the  traces  of  the  "  Lost  Art."  The 
liberality  of  Mr.  Boulton,  a  descendant  of  Matthew  Boul- 
ton,  had  placed  the  engine  at  the  disposal  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Patents,  and  this  offer  was  shortly  followed 
by  a  not  less  titieral  proposal  from  a  representative  of  Watt, 
namely,  to  add  to  the  collection  at  M>uth  Kensington  the 
contents  of  Watt's  workshop  at  Handsworth,  every  article 
in  which  was  then  standing  as  it  stood  when  the  great 
inventor  died.  The  condition  attached  K  the  latter  eUt 
marks  the  limit  of  the  public  spirit  that  dictated  it.  Ine 
Commissioners  vrere  to  provide  suitable  accommodation 
for  its  display  —  a  simple  stipulation  with  the  terms  of 
which  they  have  never  yet  been  in  a  condition  to  comply. 

On  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  1 7tb  of  December,  1 861, 
Sir  Francis  Fettjt  Smith,  then  Mr.  Smith,  an  honored 
fellow-laborer  of  Mr.  Bennett  Woodcraft's  in  the  work  of 
introducing  the  screw  propellor  into  ships,  left  London  for 
Birmingham,  to  make  arrangements,  in  his  capacity  aS 
Curator  of  the  Patent  Museum,  for  the  transfer  to  that 
establishment  of  tlie  "  Sun  and  Planet."  Beyond  this  he 
had  no  mission,  and,  beyond  collecting  any  records  ha 
might  chance  upon  with  reference  to  steam  engines  of 
ettny  date,  no  thought  of  instituting  any  inquiries.  Before 
night  he  was  destined  to  fall  in  with  strange  objects  that 
launched  him  and  many  others  for  many  a  day  npon  a  sea 
of  speculation  of  a  very  di9*erent  kind. 

On  reaching  Birmingham  Sir  Francis  at  once  proceeded 
to  Sobo,  where  he  was  received  by  Mr.  Price,  a  gentleman 
who  had  acted  as  the  aeent  of  the  Boulton  family  for 
nearly  thirty  years.  While  discussing  various  matters 
connected  with  the  establishment  of  steam  machineir  at 
Soho,  Mr.  Price  opened  some  of  the  drawers  in  the  otfica, 
and  palled  out  of  them  some  old  papers,  among  them  two 
"  crumpled  up  like  old  dusters."  f'Uttened  out,  these  are 
found  to  be  pictures  ofso  singular  a  kind  that,  unless  they 
are  attributable  to  phot^raphy,  it  seems  hard  to  account 
for  their  production.'  llie  suggestion  of  pliotography  is 
no  sooner  made  bv  his  visitor  than  Mr.  Price  takes  from  a 
drawer —  a  parcel  inscribed  "  Sun  picture  of  Soho  House, 
the  residence  of  Matthew  Boulton,  before  the  alteration  of 
17911"  Within  the  parcel,  face  to  face,  are  found  two 
silvered  plates,  and  on  them  —  common  daguerrotypea  I 
Leaving  behind  him  directions  for  the  transmission  of  the 
"  Sun  and  Planet,"  and  musing  much  on  the  singular  ap- 
pearance of  the  pictures  he  has  seen,  Sir  Francis  returned 

It  will  be  surprising  only  to  those  to  whom  the  history 
of  the  thousand  and  one  delusions  that  have  at  different 
times  taken  possession  of  the  public  mind  is  unknovrn,  to 
see  how  confidently  and  in  what  numbers,  so  soon  as  the 
anle-d^uerreotypian  theory  of  [^otography  is  broached, 
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oonfinaHtorj  volunteen  come  trooping  in.  One  gentleman 
in  fais  zeal  for  the  new  idea  produces  a  glus  poaftiTe  por- 
trait, which  hat  been  so  long  in  his  fami^'  that  no  one  can 


nmember  anjthinj;  of  the  oriEinal.  He  propooei 
warding  il  to  Sir  Prancia  to  obtain  a  table-rapped  certiB- 
cate  from  "  the  Bpirita  "  as  to  the  individual  portrayed,  and 
thus  Boppljr  indisputable  eridence  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
art.  One  can  fee!  for  a  discoverer  beset  with  such  aux- 
iliaries I  In  much  the  same  apirit  a  famil)'  tradition  of 
Soho  was  disinterred,  one  that  promised  not  merely  to 
reveal  the  nature  of  the  art  that  had  perished,  but  actually 
to  disclose  the  wicked  means  employed  for  bringing  it  to 
its  end.  That  Josiah  Wedgwood's  Paris  agent  ibould 
have  home  the  name  of  Daguerre  was  a  circumstance  in- 
Teeted  all  at  on(»  with  wonihrfhl  aignificancel 

Our  itory,  trom  the  period  when  the  "  Shepherd  and 
Shepherdess  "  pictures  were  rescued  from  the  obscurity  of 
the  office  drawer  at  Soho,  is  best  followed  in  the  cor- 
respondence which  ensued  between  Mr.  Price,  who  re- 
mained in  Bumingham,  and  Sir  P.  Smith,  atler  bis  return 
to  town.  On  the  Sd  December,  1862,  after  some  remarks 
•J  to  the  silver  plates  (innocent  impostors  in  whom  we 
■hall  lose  all  our  interest  directly),  Mr.  Price  writes,  — 

"  The  other  photos  you  saw  had  a  nnmber  scored  on  the  fisce, 
7,  6,  or  9,  and  these  I  still  hope  to  get  for  yon  in  a  day  or  two. 
I  don't  want  to  tease  yon  too  much,  but  suppose  I  codM  give 
you  a  cine  to  the  camera  which  made  these  pictures  !  I  had  it 
once,  and  did  not  know  wliat  it,was  for.  Some  thirteen  yean 
■go  I  ibowed  il  to  a  fiiend  of  mine,  and  he  appeared  so  delighted 
with  it  that  I  cadld  not  help  giving  it  to  him.  When  I  cleared 
out  Mr.  Booltou's  old  library,  Miss  Wilkinsou  told  mc  to  take 
OMWjr '  o^'  that  nibbuh,'  and  do  icltat  I  liked  viih  it.  The  camera 
aad  tkae  did  picturti  were  amongit  the  mbbit/t,  LitlU  did  I  Ihiai: 
wbil  ihty  wtre." 

On  the  16th  December,  he  informs  Sir  Prancis, — 

"I  SI 

moD  de..  ...      „ 

to  whom  the  camera  had  been  given},  aud  when  I  inquired  if  lie 
knew  his  address,  the  subjccl  of  the  son  pii^tnres  came  Dp.  He 
peminded  me  that  some  years  ago,  when  I  turned  out  ali  the 
mbblsh  and  waste  paper  from  the  libiaiy  at  Soho,  be  bought 
the  old  scrap  paper,  end  amongst  it  was  a  verj  curious  picture 
wlitch  he  could  not  make  OUC  I  did  not  recollect  any  picture 
beiDK  amongst  the  rubbish.  He  says  that  in  aorting  it  over  he 
fonnd  it  and  put  it  on  one  side.  Since  then  he  has  frequently 
iRODKht  it  oat,  and  has  always  became  bewildered  as  to  what  it 
is.  He  says  it  is  neither  chalk,  crayon,  Indian  ink,  paint,  or 
painting.  He  will  bring  it  up  for  me  to  see.  It  is  in  two  parts, 
be  says,  and  from  its  general  descripdoa  I  suppose  it  is  a  brother 
or  sister  of  those  I  sent  yon." 

On  the  19lh  December,  he  writes,  — 

"The  broker  who  has  got  the  other  pictures  expects  to  be 
paid.  Of  course  I  made  verr  light  of  them.  As  be  bought 
tbeu  merely  as  waste  paper,  Isaid  he  ought  to  return  them  to 
me  as  such.  I  asked  him  what  he  wanted  for  tbem.  and  he 
merely  said  he  would  consider  of  it.  They  should  be  secured 
They  are  very  beautiful." 
reply  is  a  telegram  from  Sir  Francis,  "  Don't  give 
nun  time  to  think,  but  get  pictures  at  once,  lowest  price 
you  can."  On  the  22d,  afler  assuring  his  correspondent 
that  be  will  if  possible  get  the  pictures  for  him,  Mr.  Price 
proceeds  to  notice  the  family  tradition  I  have  adverled  to. 
It  has  to  be  collated  out  of  the  experiences  of  one  Town- 
■eDd,  an  old  man  who  had  died  some  eight  years  before, 
and  who  had  been  Mr.  Boulton's  "cad,"  or  handyman, 
and  was  well  known  in  that  capacity  to  the  members  of  the 
eelebrated  Lunar  Society,  which  held  its  meetings  at  Soho. 
"  In  thinking  over  these  pictures,"  Price  writes,  "  I  recol- 
lect old  Towniend  in  hia  gossip  telling  me  that  they  (ihe 
great  men)  used  to  have  pictures  on  the  table,  not  the 
pictures  themselves,  but  [be  likenesses  of  the  pictures. 
....  He  explained  '  they '  were  in  a  dark  tent  and 
nAthinc  but  a  picture  on  Ike  labie." 

In  .^nuary  of  the  fuUowins  year,  the  auctioneer  has  dis- 
covered ''two  more  beautiful  old  sun  pictures  "  among  the 
rubbish,  and  these  are  duly  ransomed  and  added  to  the 
oUiers.     On  the  Sth  February,  Price  writes,  "  Boulton  and 
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the  new  theory  as  to  the  paper  pictures  tl 
up.  "Eginton's  name,"  ne  writes,  "is  i 
places  in  the  old  books.     All  this  is  a 


Fothergill  sold  pictures  punted  in  oil  by  the  dozen  at  very 
low  prices,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  I  have  a  clue  to  the 
secret,  but  am  not  yet  quite  reaiiy  to  give  yon  details."  In 
confirmation  of  his  views  he  forwards  irom  among  the 
papers  in  the  Soho  ofGce,  a  batch  of  copies  of  invoices  and 
orders  for  "  square  mechanical  paiotii^s,"  and  "  oval  pic- 
tures in  forms  of  medallions."  Some  of  the  "  mechanical 
paintings  "  were  of  great  size.  In  a  letter  written  by  a 
customer  in  July,  1781,  we  have  the  wish  expressed  that 
"Rynaldo  preventing  Anninafrom  stabbing  herself"  could 
be  bad  in  a  smaller  form  than  that  in  which  it  was  being 
published,  —  fifty  inches  by  forty. 

On  the  28d  Mav,  Price  announces  a  very  mysteiiona 
circumstance  that  nas  come  to  hia  knowledge.  After  re- 
marking that  the  entries  in  the  Soho  books  prove  that  a 
ereat  many  of  these  pictures  must  be  somewhere  among 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of  tondon,  he  goes  on,  "/dine 
govtmment  had  lOTneihing  to  do  with  tht  tuipention  of  Ikt 
trade,  because  the  person  who  held  Ae  teeret  mas  offered  a 
pemioit."  ....  A  few  days  later,  on  the  29th  May,  he  is 
fast  losing  &ith  (wa  shall  see  how  justly  directly)  in  the 
silver  plates ;  but  is  being  daily  fortified  in  his  belief  in 
■'  ■'  '     '■  ■  '  'hat  are  cropping 

erased  in  many 

a  mystery 

Boulton  and  Kginton  I  believe  alone  knew  the  secret,  and 
with  them  it  died." 

Before  noticing  the  very  remarkable  piece  of  evidence 
(the  "  Dartmouth  Letter  "  )  on  which  uiis  conjecture  of 
government  action  is  based,  let  us  say  a  word  about  Egin- 
ton,  the  pensioner  that  was  to  be,  who  now  for  the  first 
time  appears  upon  the  scene.  He  is  certainly  no  mytho- 
logical personage,  for  his  biography  is  contained  in  the 
prosaic  register  of  Nt^ler's  "KUnstlerlexicon,"  published 
in  1837,  as  that  of  — 

"EoiHiOK,  Fbamcis,  a  celebrated  Engliah  glass  juinler. 
He  effected,  in  conjunction  with  Jarvis,  a  new  revolution  in 
that  art,  by  making  il  an  imitation  of  oil  painting." 

The  article  gives  a  list  of  the  most  important  of  his 
works,  in  all  some  fifty.  They  consist  of  historical  subjects 
and  portraits  in  Magdalen  College,  Oxford;  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Birmingham  ;  Salisbury  and  Lichfield  Cathedrals, 
Arundel  Castle  and  Ponlhitl.  His  death  is  given  As  hav- 
isg  occurred  at  Handsworth,  in  1805,  when  be  was  in  bis 
sixt>--eighth  year. 

The  notice  is  followed  in  Nagler  by  another  which  may 
possibly,  for  those  who  pursue  this  matter  for  tbemselvM, 
possess  interest.  It  is  that  of  "  ICginton,  Rafael,"  whom  it 
speaks  of  aa  "  glass  painter  at  Birmingham,  a  successor  of 
the  preceding,  whose  reputation  he  maintained." 

In  July,  Mr.  Price  writes  that  he  is  "  startled  "  at  a  com- 
munication from  Sir  Prancia,  to  the  efiect  that  Misa  Meto- 
yard  (who  was  writing  the  life  of  Joaiab  Wedgwood)  haa 
found  mention  of  a  camera  belonging  to  one  of  the  Wedg- 
woods inl79I.  "You  may  with  safety,"  she  has  lold  Sir 
Francis,  "  refer  the  first  experiments  in  photography  to  as 
earlyadate  as  1790  or  1791.  In  this  latter  ^earl-Snd 
Thomas  Wedgwood,  third  surviring  son  of  Josiah  Wedg- 
wood, sending  hia  camera  to  be  mended."  The  idea 
that  the  camera  be  has  given  away  may  be  the  very  identi- 
cal camera  with  which  Uie  Lost  Art  has  been  practiced  re- 
vives in  force,  and  be  assures  his  correapondent  be  will  try 
to  follow  up  its  traces.  "  You  may  depend  upon  it,"  he 
adda,  reverting  to  the  mystery  be  has  drawn  attention  to, 
"  this  secret  was  allowed  to  die  out  with  the  death  of  Egin- 
ton  and  the  lunatics,'  and  all  traces  of  it  were  destroyed  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  some  membera 
of  the  .government.  In  my  old  letter  books  hundreds  of 
pages  have  been  torn  out  besides  many  erasures." 

On  1st  November,  18S3,  Mr.  Price  has  so  far  despaired 
of  the  recovery  of  the  camera  as  to  repeat  with  compla- 
cency the  suggesdon  that  has  been  made  by  a  good-natured 
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friend  that  it  is  probably  doing  duty  in  loine  StaSbrdsbire 
chimney  comer  &8  a  salCbox.  Hn  speaka  of  sendinir  up 
■ome  oil  pictures  by  £gintoii,  and  meutiona  n  fact  wortn 
noting,  aa  it  diiposea  of  one  of  tbu  many  tlieorien  wLit^h  un- 
dertook to  mIvo  all  the  difficultiea  preaented  by  thu  case, 
namety,  that  the  paper*  found  ^rere  only  the  intennedUte 
■ta^  to  to  speak,  between  the  original  and  the  article  t>ro- 
duMd  for  lale.  The  fact  fs,  tliat  the  picturea  are  all  re- 
TWaed. 

And  now  for  the  Dartmouth  letter,  the  famoua  document 
>  it 
gof 

the  fewpiecea  of  evidence  in  thia  lingular  caae  which  will 
bear  handling ;  whether  it  goea  to  support  the  "  old  cad's  " 
theory,  ia  a  Tery  different  question.  The  "  old  cad  "  waa 
of  opinion  that  Sir  William  Beecbey  was  at  the  bottom  of 
the  whole  affair.  Price'a  contributiona  to  thia  part  of  the 
story  are  only  the  recoUeclions  of  Townaend.  "  He  told 
me,"  says  Mr.  Price,  "  that  Beechey  painted  Matthew  Boul- 
ton's  picture,'  and  when  he  was  at  Sobo,  Mr.  Boulton  ex- 
plained to  him  t^is  invention  of  taking  sun  pictures.  Sir 
William  then  went  amongst  all  the  artiata  and  got  up  a  pe- 
d^on  to  Matthew  pulton  and  the  Lunar  Society  begging 
them  to  stop,  because  it  (the  secret)  would  be  the  meana  ot 
shutting  up  the  painters'  shops  —  uiis  waa  poor  old  Town- 
nnd'a  expression." 

And  to  "  poor  old  Townsend,"  rambline  on  in  his  dotage, 
according  to  the  light  left  him,  we  are  inclined  tc  listen 
with  an  indulgent  smile.  We  have  a  right  to  aak  aome- 
thicig  more  deSnite  at  the  hands  of  a  scientific  writer,  when 
he  refers  to  these  same  ramblinga  as  if  (hey  were  the  firm- 
eat  of  fact*.  "  We  were  informed,"  ao  writea  the  BrUith 
■  Joumai  of  Photography,  on  IGth  Kovember,  1863,"  that  a 
C(^y  of  a  petition  from  the  well-known  painter.  Sir  Wil- 
liun  Beechey,  to  the  members  of  ihe  Lunar  Society,  is  in 
existence  urging  them,"  etc.,  etc.,  in  the  words  and  to  the 
purport  and  effect  of  old  Townsend'a  recollectiona.  If 
there  be  such  a  petition  in  existence,  no  efiort  ought  to  be 
spared  for  its  production.  Jf  there  be  not  —  the  fable  of 
tiie  Three  Black  Crows  aeems  in  danger  of  having  its  proud 
preeminence  coateated. 

The  ao-called  Dartmouth  letter,  to  come  to  it  at  laat,  is  a 
letter  written  by  Matthew  Boulton  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  the 
press  cop^  of  it  being  found  among  Matthew  Boulton's  pa- 
pers.    It  18  in  these  terma  :  — 

"  Ml  LoBD,  —  A  ffcw  dija  ago  I  received  a  letter  froro  Sir 
John  Dalrymple,  dated  Dablin,  May  S7tb,  in  which  he  aur- 
priaes  ma  by  saying, '  I  bave  written  to  Sir  Orey  Cooper  to  have 
a  penaion  of  £30  per  annum  TorHr.  Eginlon  :  ao  if  there  ia  any 
stop,  write  ma  of  it  to  Scotland,  sad  I  ivi]]  get  it  sat  lo  rights,  as 
I  know  nothing  but  innttcntion  can  atop  it. 

"  As  I  think  I  cannot  with  propriety  write  to  Sir  Grey  Cooper 
upon  that  matter,  having  not  the  honor  of  being  known  to  him, 
and  as  1  bave  never  mrntioned  the  subject  lo  him, or  any  person 
bewdes  your  lordahip,  I  hope,  therefore,  to  be  pardoned  for  thua 
troubling  you  with  myaentiments  and  wiahea. 

"  In  the  lir«t  place!  wish  to  have  an  entire  atop  put  to  the 

rinaioQ,  because  Mr.  Eginton  hath  no  claim  nor  expectations. 
pay  bim  by  the  year,  and  consequently  be  is  already  paid  by 
me  for  all  the  three  or  four  months  spent  in  that  business  :  and 
aa  to  an  overpluH  reward  for  his  secrecy,  I  tnow  how  to  do  that 
more  eflcctnally,  and  with  more  prudence,  than  giving  him  an- 
nually £20,  which  will  only  serve  to  keep  up  the  remembrance 
of  that  bnsincM,  and  therefore  'tis  impolitical. 

"  Besides  it  might,  perhaps,  be  injurious  to  me,  as  snch  a  pen- 
aion minht  tend  lo  malte  bim  more  independent  of  me  and  my 
mannraetore. 

"  His  attachment  to  me,  his  knowing  that  no  use  bath  been 
made  of  the  things,  the  ubligalion  he  is  under  to  me,  and  his 
own  natnrsl  caution  and  prudence,  render  me  firmly  penuadcd 
that  the  scheme  wilt  die  away  in  his  memory,  or  at  least  will 
never  be  mentioned. 

■'  If  anybody  is  entitled  to  any  pecuniary  reward  in  this  bnsi- 

npon  it,  bat  have  actually  expended  in  money  between  one  and 

two  hundred  pounds,  as  I  can  readily  convmce  your  lnniship 

when  1  bave  the  honor  of  seeing  you  at  Soho  ;  and,  allhouj-h  I 

1  This  la  wriflsd  b]r  th«  catslofus  'of  th*  Rojal  Aeadsu/  vluiv  tha  pta- 


was  induced  by to  believe  that  I  waa  writing  at  the 

requesl,  and  under  the  authority  of  a  noble  lord  (whose  wisdom 
and  virtue  I  revere),  yet  I  never  intended  makinf;  any  charge  to 
government  of  any  of  mj  expenses  or  for  my  trouble. 

"  All  that  I  have  now  to  request  of  your  lordahip  ia  chat  a 
negative  be  put  upon  the  pension. 

"  My  lord,  year  loidsUp's  most  dociful,  most  oblie:ed,  and 
most  faithful  bnmble  servant.  M.  B." 

It  seems  wanton  to  destroy  almost  as  soon  aa  they  appear, 
any  of  the  harmless  little  mysteries  we  have  by  this  time 
conjured  up,  but  aa  a  very  important  personage,  who  irill 
amvB  directly,  would  observe,  Magna  est  reritiu,  and  we 
can  happily  ahow  our  devotion  to  truth,  and  at  the  aame 
time  aaa  to  the  real  interest  of  our  story,  by  giving  tlie 
coup  de  gr&ce  to  some  few  of  Uiem  at  once. 

The  silver  pictures,  aa  I  have  already  hiated,  were  not 
real  antiquea.  The  inscription  on  the  parcel  notwithstand- 
ing, tliey  tamed  oat  (we  shall  see  how  directly)  to  be 
daguerreotypes  of  a  date  when  daguerreotyping  waa  by  no 
means  rare.  The  hopefnl  inscription  on  one  of  the  pic- 
tures in  the  broker's  shop  ["Sun  picture  taken  by  m 
process  invented  at  the  Soho  works,  Uandsworth,  the  year 
1780-85, '  Flora  bedecking  Fan  '  "]  was  found  to  be  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  broker,  who  gave  as  bis  authority  for 
the  legend,  —  Mr.  Price  I  If  the  complicity  of  the  govem- 
inent  in  an  atrocious  piece  of  vandaliam  is  to  go  too,  we 
owe  a  word  of  apology  to  sundry  photographic  eealots  who 
carefully  annotated  tne  facts,  and  drew  attention  to  the 
circnmsUnce  that  Lord  Dartmouth's  seat  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sobo,  and  that  Sir  Grey  Cooper  waa  an  inde- 
fatigable Minister  of  State.  We  can  in  truth  hardly  hope 
ibr  a  conviction.  If  we  remember  that  at  the  time  that 
Eginton  waa  busy  with  his  [uctures  at  Sobo,  the  Soho 
factory  was,  so  far  as  the  copper  coinage  of  the  country 
waa  concerned,  a  royal  mint,  it  aeema  poasible,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  tliat  the  invention  the  government  waa  deairotu 
of  puttiuE  a  stop  to,  the  preliminaries  of  which  invention 
Boulton  bad  entered  on  "  at  the  request  and  under  the 
authority  "  of  a  noble  lord,  as  to  whicn  invention  Boulton 
had  never  spoken  to  any  one  but  bis  lordship,  and  more 
than  all,  of  which  no  use  had  ever  been  made,  was  an  in- 
vention more  nearly  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  state  than 
the  copying  of  celebrated  pictures,  to  the  detriment  of 
ortista,  "by  chemical  and  mechanical  means." 

One  piece  of  evidence  adduced  by  Mr.  Price,  almost 
inclines  ua  to  believe  that  the  invention  did  not  die  sud- 
denly out  at  all.  This  ia  the  proof-sheet  of  an  article 
entitled  "  Uandsworth,"  auppoaea  to  have  been  written  by 
James  Watt  for  a  topographical  work  (T.<ewia).  If  the 
article  waa  really  written  by  him  it  ia  extremely  curious, 
for  after  mentioning  aatronomical  clocks  as  having  been 
constructed  at  Soho,  it  goes  on  to  say,  '■  The  art  of  copy- 
ing pictures  in  oil  colors,  called  Polygraphic  (we  muat  bear 
this  name  in  mind  aa  we  proceed),  waa  also  invented  and 
pursued  here  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Francis  Eginton, 
to  whom  it  was  subsequently  resigned,  and  who  became 
celebrated  for  his  painting  upon  glass." 

To  make  amends  for  any  disappointment  occaaioned  br 
our  actually  necessary  Maaaacre  trf  the  Innocents,  we  will 
now  bring  forward  another  mysterious  personage,  —  unless 
indeed  some  critic  shall  step  in  and  prove  him  to  be  onir 
Eginton  in  diaguiae.  —  busier  even  than  Eginton  with 
chemical  and  mechanical  painting,  working  for  a  sort  of 
junior  "  Lunatics  "  in  London,  and  practising  his  art  not 
merely  without  moleatation  by  the  profession,  hut  ander 
the  sanction  of  names  still  greater  than  that  of  Sir  W. 
Beechey.  His  secret  too  is  lost,  and  his  works,  less  foriu- 
nate  than  Kginton'a,  have  passed  away  and  left  "not  a 
wrack  behind," 

Our  new  acquaintance  ia  Mr.  Joseph  Booth,  a  gentleman 
describing  himaelf  aa  of  l.«wisfaam,  artist,  and  engaged, 
when  we  first  meet  with  him,  in  IIH*,  in  making  chemical' 
atid  mechanical  reproductions  of  works  of  art,  very  mncb 
after  the  fashion  of  Eginlon  at  Sohn,  In  one  important  par- 
ticular he  differs  materially  from  Eeinton.  He  has  a  turn  for 
auihorahip,  and  loves,  if  we  wonldMlieve  him,  to  discourse 
about  nothing  ao  weill  as  the  new  invented  polygraphic 
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art.  He  makes  bis  art  the  pretext  fordelndng  us  with  his 
viewn  about  sll  things  eartblv  and  sapemal  —  save  one  — 
bow  be  made  his  "  chemical  and  mechanical  paintings." 
On  this  point  be  is  reticence  itself,  and  he  leaves  u!>,  ^ler 
we  have  read  both  hii  Veatises  from  end  to  end.  under  the 
nnoomfortable  imprcanoQ  that,  while  pretending  to  take  us 
into  bis  confidence,  he  has  been  laughing  at  us  in  bis 
sleeve.  The  pamphlets  are  perhaps  as  neat  a  combination 
of  rigmarole  and  business  "  Bmartness  "  as  anything  that 
has  been  put  forward  by  tbe  great  showman  of  our  latter 
days,  Artemu  Ward  himielt  Booth's  first  production 
■tylea  itself— 

"  A  Treatise  expiaoatorj  of  the  oatore  and  propertiea  of 
PolilItlasiasiios,  or   tbe  onginat   inTenlion  of  muiiipl^ng 
'  is  of  the  orifrinal 

.__,  TBiiety  of  tints, 

c ;  together  with  a  proposal  fbr  a  subscriptiou  for  forming  a 
collection  of  pictures,  tml;  original,  on  ditferent  subjects,  in- 
twspersed  with  occasional  remarks  on  the  utilitr  of  painting,  on 
the  modem  improrements  in  that  art,  and  on  the  merits  of  the 
English  school. 

"  Magna  ttt  vtritat  et  prtvaitbit." 

Tha  f  explaoatary  "  ti«Btise  is  a  treatise  enlightening  us 
on  eTBTj  imasinable  topic  with  the  exception,  as  I  have 
said,  of  "  PoJIaplasiasmos;  "  full  of  tbe  perplexities  of  an 
inrentor  where  bis  art  "happens  tc  bare  even  the  appeal^ 
ance  of  clashing  with   the  interests  of  those  who  may  be 


which  he  (Booth)  remained  for  a  considerable  time,  "not 
knowing  properly  what  method  he  ought  to  adopt  to  usher 
bis  invention  into  tbe  world  with  that  propriety  which  is 
r  for  an  art  entirely  new."     ARer  moralizing  on 
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prodoct  of  many  years'  labor  at  tbe  feet  of  that  impartial 
public  who  alone,"  etc.,  etc.;  and  accordingly  invites  tbe 
impartial  public  to  form  a  clab  for  the  purchase  of  bis 
"pollaplasiasmos"  paintings.    "With  respect  to  an  idea 


prevailing  that  tbe  paintings  mnst  be  mere  copies,  I 
observe  that  they  cannot  be  termed  so  with  any  propriety, 
especially  when  tbe  subjects  are  designed  on  purpose  for 
this  work.  Perfect  colored  pictures  will  be  produced  by 
this  manner  of  painting,  though  tbe  design  is  only  made  in 
black,  or  a  slight  tinted  drawing,  and  the  pieces  from  such 
sketches  will  be  as  eiquiutely  painted  as  if  the  subject  was 
firat  laboriously  finished  upon  a  piece  of  canvas."  He 
forestalls  very  curiously  an  art  critic  of  some  celebrity, 
who  eave  reasons  whjr  we  have  no  more  of  the  works  of 
this  Lost  Art,  by  drawing  our  attention  to  the  imperiibabie 
etiAracter  of  the  productions  of  Pollaplastasmos  :  "  An  en- 
tire new  system  of  drawing  and  coloring,  which  is  not  au1>- 
ject  to  either  change,  cracking,  peeling,  or  any  other  in- 
conveniences, which  too  frequently  attend  even  first-rate 
pictures  painted  in  the  usual  manner."  Unless  he  is 
carrying  duplicity  to  an  incredible  length,  his  art  bad 
nothing  in  common  with  engraving,  whicb  he  denounces  as 
"  a  metaphysical  thought  which  endeavors  to  form  in  im- 
^nation  a  living  being  without  a  body  or  member,"  while 
hu  own  art  is  "that  to  painting  which  engraving  is  to 
deai^.  Moreover,"  be  adds,  but  without  our  seeing  very 
clearly  what  the  remark  is  intended  to  convey,  "  all  the 
aerial  beings  of  a  Shakespeare,  or  a  Milton,  must  be  formed 
tt(  parts  which  are  first  realized  in  nature,  else  they  could' 
not  possibly  find  a  way  to  the  poet's  fancy."     When   he 

Sns  ttrioHm  to  set  out  "  the  imperfections  of  engraving, 
the  reason  of  his  dwelling  on  those  Imperfections,"  wa 
may  fairly  hope  we  are  on  the  eve  of  some  d  iscovery,  and 
when  he  refers  to  the  "  sarcasms  which  have  been  abun- 
dantly bestowed  "  upon  his  invention,  our  curiosity  is  on 
tbe  alert  for  some  piece  of  contemporary  criticism  from 
which  we  may  form  a  guess  as  to  Its  nature.  But  the  hope 
dies  away  as  we  read  ou  and  find  only  a  string  of  platitudes 
about  "real  grandeur"  being  Bometbing  more  than  "a 
jmfusion  ot  gold  and  glitter,"  and  the  eve  being  "  never 
more  pleased  than  when  tbe  mind  partakes  of  the  same 


sensation."  After  wandering  off  to  the  history  oftapestry, 
Albert  Diirer,  Hugo  de  Carpi,  and  Mr.  Jackson  of  Battel^ 
sea  (who  has,  it  appears,  all  but  effected  some  wonderful 
improvement  in  paper-hannngs),  be  comes  to  notice  the 
invention  of  one  La  Blond,  for  printing  in  colors  from 
mezzo-tinto  plates.  "  These  were  certainly,"  be  eaySf 
"  very  good  of  their  kind,  bat  tbe  great  expense  attendmg 
tbe  preparation  of  the  plates,  etc.,  considerably  enhanced 
the  price  to 'purchasers,  and  though  they  were  much 
esteemed  at  that  time,  yet  they  were  nothing  more  thaa 
prints  in  colors  on  paper,"  —  from  which  we  may  lUrly 
enough  infer  that  Booth's  process  was  something  else. 
His  pictures  were  finished  with  great  nicety,  and  he  is 
particularly  severe  on  the  "  ariistic  daubs,"  which  be 
declares  have  been  the  origin  of  tbe  "  wink  of  wisdom  " 
connoisseurs  ore  forced  to  give  in  peeping  through  their 
bands.  In  connection  with  artistic  daubs,  he  tells  ua  of  "  a 
person  of  Birmingham "  who  "  acquired  a  considerable 
foriune  by  indulging  a  similar  mind  ;  "  but  unless  there  are 
circumstances  we  are  not  acquainted  with  in  tbe  factory 
at  Sobo,  the  reference  can  hardly  be  to  the  only  rival  he 
can  have  in  his  own  line —  the  oriist  Eginlon. 

Neither  Booth  nor  Eginton  patented  the  invention  they 
practised-  Booth  insista  on  taking  us  into  his  confidence 
and  telling  us  frankly  why.  He  says  it  has  been  a  matter 
of  "surprise  to  some  people"  that  he  has  not.  Had  he 
given  no  reason  we  might  perhaps  have  shared  in  tha 
"  stuprise."  As  it  is  we  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  the 
reason  with  the  &ctB.  He  says  that  if  be  had  patented 
his  invention  ho  must  have  aisclosed  tbe  secret  in  his 
specification ;  but  unless  there  were  two  Joseph  Booths, 
both  artists  of  Lewisbam,  flourishing  at  the  same  time,  our 
friend  Joseph  must  excuse  us  for  being  very  imperfectly 
satisfied  witn  the  explanation.  A  Joaepn  Booth,  of  Lew- 
isbam, artist,  if  we  can  trust  the  record  of  the  Office  of  the 
Great  Seal,  obt^ned  in  tbe  year  1792,  Letters-Patent  for 
an  invention,  tbe  nature  of  which  he  was  by  a  special  Act 
of  Parliament  (32  Geo.  HI.  c.  Ixxiti)  allowed  to  keep 
secret  It  was  for  '■  a  machine  or  apparatus,  and  certain 
chemical  compositioni  invented  by  bim,  for  tbe  purpose  of 
making  various  kinds  of  woollen  cloths  and  other  arliclei." 
I  have  tbe  specification  of  the  patent  (No.  1,88S)  before 
me,  and  I  see  from  it  that  in  pursuance  of  the  act,  Lord 
Damley  and  a  Mr.  Nicholson  nave  examined  our  artist, 
and  certify  in  an  affidavit  that  the  specification,  amended 
nt  tbelr  suggestion,  "fully,  completelV,  and  accurately  de- 
scribes the  whole  and  every  part  of  such  invention  and 
discovery,  and  the  method  of  using  and  employing  the 
same  for  the  uses  and  purposes  therein  set  forth."  We 
run  through  tbe  specification,  from  which  the  seal  of 
secrecy  has  long  since  been  removed,  and  find  that  what- 
ever "other  articles"  may  have  been  invented  by  the 
patentee,  be  has  said  no  word  that  can  be  construed  into 
the  description  of  any  method  of  chemically  and  mechan- 
ically painting  in  oil. 

Booth's  pamphlet  concludes  with  an  address  to  his 
patrons.  He  tells  them  that  "  be  has  lately  refused  a  very 
advantageous  offer  made  by  a  foreign  power,"  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  his  art  "  in  a  place  where  he  was  assured 
of  the  greatest  success."  But  no  terms  "can  induce  him 
to  leave  bis  native  country  in  expectation  of  tbe  patronage 
and  protection  of  foreigners,  more  especially  as  be  is  well 
assured  be  will  be  amply  rewarded  in  throwing  himself  for 
support  in  his  undertaking  on  that  candor  and  liberality 
wbicb  have  ever  been  the  characteristic  of  Britons.  Ho 
has  already  received  the  most  flattering  proof  of  tbe  just- 
ness of  bis  sentiments  on  this  head,  on  an  application  mado 
above  a  year  ago  to  one  of  the  first  men  the  world  baa 
produced  in  his  line.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  with  a  protecting  band,  generously  assisted  him 
in  his  invention  in  a  manner  truly  great  and  noble.  •  .  . 
Mr.  West,  too,  with  a  mind  superior  to  professional  prej- 
udices, indulged  tbe  artist  with  the  use  of  one  of  bis  pic- 
(' Jupiter  and   Europa '),  from  wbicb  he  has  take 


tbe  firs 


e  which  be  dares  submit  to  tbe  inspection  of 


the   public,    numbers  of  former  productions  having  been 
laid  aside  from  the  many  improvements  which  the  art  has 
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nndergone  within  the  l«at  yw."  Id  the  title-page  of  this 
onriouB  work,  we  read  that  a  specimea  of  the  art  "  may 
DOW  be  inspected  M  the  inventor's  honte  neiir  Golden 
Bqaare,  kdiiiitt«nce  gratit,  price  of  the  pamphlet  1j.  ; " 
»  fivin  of  invitklioa  not  unknown  to  patrona  of  krt  of  tha 
preMnt  day. 

Foot  yeara  elapse  before  we  catch  sight  of  our  artlBt 
fiiend  again,  Ue  is  evidently  proepering.  Uis  societf 
baa  been  formed,  and  Potlaplasiaamoa  hai  become  Folyg- 
nphy  ;  the  very  title,  sa  I  pointed  out  just  now,  adopted 
for  l^nton's  process  at  Soho.  The  lapse  of  time  has  lefl 
the  artist  as  didactic  but  unfortunately  as  uncommunica- 
tive (about  picture  painting)  as  ever.  He  is  now  publish- 
ing a  (ecood  pamphlet;  it  is  without  date,  but  assigned  by 
the  learned  in  such  matters  in  the  British  Museum  to  1788. 
He  pens  this  time  — 

"An  Address  to  the  public  ou  tlie  PolyrraphiE  Art,  or  the 
copying  and  multiplying  pictures  in  oil  calais,  by  a  chemical 
and  mechanical  process,  the  inveutioii  of  Ur.  Joseph  Booth, 
portrait  painter. 

"  Utqat  arta  pariat  SaUrlia  nutrial  unu." 

We  have  no  space  lefl  to  record  the  wanderings  of  our 
hero  in  his  second  maoifesto,  in  which  he  praises  his  art 
U  "  having  a  tendeucj  to  strengthen  religious  principles 
and  conceptions,  and  to  improve  the  morak  of  the  people. 
...  A  taste  for  the  fine  arts,"  he  observes  —  and  the  sen- 
tlment  waa  probably  a  novelty  then  —  "is  iocompatible 
with  ferocity  of  manners.  It  even  restrains  the  fierceness 
of  war.  ....  Fainting  in  particular  is  favorable  to  virtue  " 
and  so  on.  lUe  man  is  incorrigible  as  ever,  and  we  lay 
lay  down  the  second  pamphlet,  like  the  firet,  without  hav- 
ing in  any  way  improved  our  knowledge  of  the  process  he 
invented. 

This  source  of  infbrmation  failing  us,  we  revert  naturally 
to  the  neighborhood  of  Soho.  So  long  aa  the  Heathfield 
workroom  remained  closed,  there  was  ground  of  course  for 
hope  that  within  it  wonld  be  found  the  very  instruments 
that  had  been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  pictures. 
This  idea  must  indeed  have  impressed  itself  with  lingular 
force  upon  the  minds  of  those  interested  in  the  matter, 
when  we  find  a  writer,  usually  so  careful  as  Mr.  Smiles,> 
including  in  the  list  of  articles  which  presented  themselves 
to  those  who  at  last,  on  the  4th  of  May,  1862,  got  access  to 
the  chamber -~ an  "extemporized  camera"!  Unhappily, 
to  the  few  persons  who  (among  tlkem  were  Sir  Francis 
Smith  and  Mr.  Woodcroft)  entered  the  workroom  so  long 
closed,  no  auch  object  was  apparent,  carefully  as  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  premises  was  searched.  The  only 
Optical  apparatus  to  be  seen  were  three  or  four  leuees  with 
paper  mounts,  and  these  were  lying  about  in  drawers. 

With  the  unsuccessful  search  in  Watt's  workroom  the 
attempts  to  collect  evidence  io  the  neighliorhood  of  Sobo 
seem  to  have  ceased,  and  the  photographic  world,  in  which 
the  rumored  discovery  bad  made  a  stir,  preoared  for  a  dis- 
cussion over  what  materials  had  come  to  light.  On  the 
firat  night  of  its  winter  session  in  1863,  the  rooms  of  the 
London  Photographic  Society  were  crowded,  and  Sir 
XVancia  made  his  sta.tement,  whith  it  is  needless  to  say 
was  listened  to  with  the  deepest  interest.  When  the  «en- 
aational  part  of  it  had  been  winnowed  out  of  the  story, 
the  modest  tone  in  which  the  speculations  of  the  speaker 
bad  been  put  forward  earned  for  him  perhaps  still  heartier 
admiration.  The  evidence  in  tbe  shape  of  products  of  the 
Lost  Art  was  of  course  subjected  to  toe  severest  scrutiny. 
Tbe  more  tbe  paper  pictures  were  examined  the  more 
wonderful  and  extraordinary  they  appeared.  As  if  to  de- 
Btroy  at  a  blow  the  theories  of  those  who  maintaioed  that 
they  were  simply  copper-plate  engravings  colored  after 
some  expeditious  method,  it  was  fouod  that  tbe  whole  pic- 
ture could  be  wiped  out  with  a  sponge  as  a  tray's  sums  are 
rubbed  off  a  slate  !  The  Britiih  Journal  of  Photography, 
one  of  the  highest  authorities  I  suppose  upon  the  matter, 
was  obliged  some  days  after  the  meeting  to  content  itself 
with  thus  summing  up  the  itaiut  of  the  pictures  that  had 
been  found  :    "  There  is  no  direct  evidence  proving  them 

■  Uth  orBoolton  ud  Vatt. 


to  have  been  prodnced  by  photography.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  nothing  which  militates  against  such  a  snp- 
position,  and  eever^  arguments  in  favor  of  it."  Th« 
paper  of  one  ("  The  Stratonice  ")  fiimished  a  strong  prob- 
ability of  the  antiquity  of  the  pictnre.  It  was  shown  b^ 
a  letter  from  the  present  proprietors  of  the  mills  where  it 
was  manufitctured,  that  it  must  have  been  made  prior 
to  1794. 

The  general  discussion  at  the  society's  meeting  was  led 
off  by  Dr.  Diamond,  who  cited  the  omnion  of  one  of  our 
most  competent  authorities,  Mr.  William  Smith,  deputy 
chairman  of  the  National  Portrut  Gallery,  to  the  ^ect 
that  the  pictures  "  were  not  produced  either  by  engraving, 
drawing,  or  painti^,  or  by  any  method  of  which  lie  had 
any  knowledge.  They  bore  no  traces  of  any  handwork 
whatever."  Much  interest  was  expressed  on  the  produc- 
tion by  the  speaker  of  a  Catalogue  of  the  exhibition  of 
Joseph  Booth  and  the  Polygrapbic  Society,  at  381  Strand. 
The  rest  of  the  discussion  was  nardly  pro^table,  the  critics 
selecting  for  their  attacks  precisely  those  points  of  the 
story  on  which  it  was  exceptionallv  strong.  One  gentle- 
man, who  objected  that  in  the  early  days  of  photography 
"  no  lens  existed  capable  of  producing  a  sharp  impression," 
found  appareotly  no  one  at  the  meeting  to  remove  his 
doubts.  He  receives  a  reply,  however,  a  few  days  aflar,  in 
the  British  Jouaial  of  Photography,  somewhat  in  the  style 
of  the  Yorkshireman  who  accounted  for  a  particular  phe- 
nomenon by  "  dooting  the  fact."  The  answer,  the  editor 
says,  "is  simple  ;  the  image  is  not  sharp,  but  presents  pre- 
cisely the  appearance  that  would  be  anticipated  of  an  no- 
corrected  lens  of  a  particular  character,  that  is  to  say,  if 
taken  hy'the  aid  of  a  quartz  spectacle  lens  (pebble),  an 
instrument  very  likely  to  have  been  used." 

Tbe  meeting  at  the  society's  rooms  by  no  means  ex- 
hausted the  discussion,  and  pamphlets  had  to  be  exchanged 
before  all  parties  could  receive  even  imperfect  satisfaction. 
One  by  Mr.  M.  P.  W.  Boulton  (grandson  of  Matthew 
Boolton),  published  in  ISfiS,  went  far  to  clear  up  all  the 
points  as  to  which  we  can  even  now  feel  sure.  Adopting 
a  species  of  argument  especially  applicable  to  the  case,  be 
made  Uie  eye  the  arbiter  in  the  dispute  as  to  the  silver 

Elates,  and  proved  that  the  "  sun  picture  of  old  Soho," 
afore  1791,  was  a  daguerreotype  of  Winsor  Green,  taken 
b^  his  aunt,  Miss  Wilkinson,  in  1840.  He  did  this  by  the 
-imple  expedient  of  appending  to  his  pamphlet  a  litho- 
'  ■'       '  ■  ..       ■.         alate,  and  a  sketch 


Mr.  Boulton  expresses  himself  as  adverse  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  so-called  mechanical  pictures  were  photo- 
graphic. As  regards  tbe  word  "  sun  pictures,"  he  says, 
"  neither  my  sisters  nor  I  ever  heard  tiiis  title  made  use 
ofi  but  I  have  found  persons  who,  when  at  Sobo  about 
1830,  heard  the  pictures  there  spoken  of  as  '  eun  pictures,' 
and  I  believe  that  Mr.  Hodgson  heard  the  title  used  at  an 
earlier  period." 

The  last  shot  fired  by  way  of  controversy  waa  by  Mr, 


Art  Process  practised  at  Soho,  near  Birmingham,  aboot 
IT77,  1780,  erroneously  supposed  to  have  been  Photogrsi- 
pby."  But  for  the  consideration  of  this  and  many  other 
interesting  speculations  that  hare  been  hazarded  on  the 
subject  we  have  no  space  left. 

1  think  I  have  now  said  all  that  is  needful  to  induce 
those  interested  in  curiosities  of  invention  to  look  into  this 
singular  matter  for  themselvei.  So  far  as  coocerns  the 
process  by  wliich  the  pictures  were  produced,  we  are  per- 
plexed rather  than  assisted  by  the  repeated  "  explana- 
tions" of  discordant  experts.  If  it  was  merely  mechanical 
reproduction  of  aoy  given  subject,  one  can  fancy  how  thft 
good  people  of  Soho  chuckled  over  the  letter  (which  stiU 
survives)  of  one  of  their  London  customers  begging  tha 
I  next  pictures  they  ordered  might  be  pt^nted  "  in  a  much 
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nan  maBterlj  Btj'le."  If  the;  were  not,  >Dd  band  labor 
wai  not  dispensed  witb  bj  the  art,  it  seems  impoMibla  to 
nuderstand  tbe  delight  expressed  by  Matthew  Boulton  ia 
one  of  his  letters  (lat  Februaiy,  1781),  at  hnviag  his  en- 
gine drawbgB  copied  by  the  art  "  on  thick  paper,  in  which 
case  the  drawing  is  rerened,  and  Is  so  perfect  as  not  to 
ba  diatinguiibed  from  the  original."  That  it  was  mecbaui- 
Ckl,  or  that  the  ontline  (and  possibly  the  dead  color)  was 
■ocQred  without  labor,  seems  a  fair  inference  from  one  of 
Bamej's  letters,  where  he  is  writing  about  a  picture  that 
would  Mem  to  have  not  been  well  adapted  to  the  proceu. 
"  Tonridea  was  perfectly  right,"  be  Hfs,  ''about*  Telem- 
■chas,'  had  it  been  mechanized,  but  at  present  tbe  oatlioe 
and  the  dead  color  take  nearly  half  the  time."  If  the  art 
was  worked  secretly  its  concealment  was  possibly  due  to 
much  tbe  same  course  of  proceeding  on  the  part  of  those 
who  worked  it,  as  (hat  described  by  Edgar  Foe  in  his 
ftmous  story  of  "  The  Purloined  Letter."  Had  it  been 
known  to  be  a  secret,  it  seems  strange  that  it  escaped  tbe 
attention  of  the  "  eavesdroppers  "  about  Soho,  with  whote 
wiles  Ur.  Smiles  makes  us  acquainted  in  bis  charmins  lit- 
tle sketch  of  tbe  way-side  inn  at  Handaworth ;  aod  if — 
but  we  might  lose  ourselves  to  any  depth  in  conjecture  on 
this  curious  matter,  with  r^ard  to  which  those  most  com- 
petent to  decide  agree  only  in  differing.  Without  staying 
to  draw  tbe  moral,  or  morals, —  for  there  are  morals  in  the 
■toiy  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  from  dealers  in 
waste  paper  to  Minister  of  State,  —  I  would  recommend 
the  reader  simply  to  visit  the  little  chamber  of  Sir  Francis 
South,  at  tbe  Patent  Museum  of  Sonth  Keoiington,  see  tbe 
^ctures  which  have  been  actually  found,  and  decide  for 
nimself  upon  what  Mr.  Wallis  very  happily  christened, 
while  his  judgment  was  in  suspense,  "An  Art  mystery 
awaiting  a  solution." 


POOR  JOHN. 

»  TWO  PARTS.  —  FABT  I 


WfinLS  these  winter  days  are  passing  so  wearily  away 
with  Nelly  Deane,  let  as  see  how  they  are  being  spent  by 
Arthur  Temple. 

A  bijou  residence  in  Mayfair.  Delicate  white  curtains, 
looped  back  by  rose-colored  ribbons ;  luxurious  satin-cov- 
ered easy-chairs;  Uttle  three-legged  tables,  decked  with 
old  lace  ;  bright  little  girandoles  and  brackets  against  the 
walls,  with  Dresden  (£ina  groups  upon  them  ;  a  fat  pug 
lazily  blinking  his  eyes  before  the  fire;  more  fat  pu^  but 
of  Dresden  china,  staring  down  at  him  from  the  chimney- 
ptece  with  their  immovable  eyes^  and  a  little  Dresden 
ehlna-like  woman,  sitting  in  the  middle  of  all,  in  a  black 
satin  dress  tied  up  with  knots  of  mauve  ribbon,  and  with 
the  airiest  of  white  lace  caps  perched  upon  the  apex  of  her 
coquettish  little  head. 

"  Good  heavens,  how  dull  it  b  in  town  in  December  !  " 
cried  the  little  woman,  laying  her  head  back  among  the 
tatin  cushions  of  her  arm-chair. 

A  cup  of  nntasted  chocolate  was  on  a  round  table  at  her 
■ide,  and  a  pile  of  letters,  by  it.  She  had  the  most  neatly- 
cat  little  features  in  the  woild,  all  delicate  pink  and  white, 
like  a  shaded  rose-leaf.  Closing  her  eyes  languidly  for  a 
minnte,  she  looked  like  nathiiig  so  much  as  tbe  well-known 
Dreaden  china  lady  asleep  in  her  chair,  with  the  open  let- 
ter before  her.  One  slight  difference,  however :  the  Dres- 
den china  lady  holds  a  Tove-tetter ;  Mrs.  Uetheridge  holds 

**  How  I  wish  I  had  some  one  to  ring  the  bell  for  mo  1 
Ponch,  why  can't  you?  What  is  the  use  of  keeping  a  fat 
dog  that  can't  do  a  thine  for  one?  You  might  just  as  well 
be  made  of  china,  for  all  the  good  you  are.  1  wish  you 
were,  and  then  you  wouldn't  wheeze. 

Punch  looked  up  at  his  mistress  with  grave,  reproachful 
^««i,andjiut  his  tongue  out  at  her  with  infinite  wisdom, 
and  an  evident  intention  of  deliberately  insuhing  her. 


Mrs.  Heiheridge  rang  the  bell  twice,  and  the  su 
was  answered  by  a  demure  lady's-maid  in  rustling  black 
■ilk. 

"  Look  here,  CoUinson,"  said  the  lady,  holding  out  the 
letter ;  "  here  is  Madame  Dentelle  sending  in  her  account 
again  —  the  second  lime  since  July;  it  is  really  most  im- 
pertinent of  her,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Very  impertinent,  ma'am,"  answered  the  maid,  de- 
murelv.  She  knew  it  was  as  much  as  her  place  was  worth 
to  make  any  other  reply. 

"These  people  have  no  conscience,  CoUinaon,  have  they? 

And   I  think  she  has  charged  exorbitantly  for  my  Good- 

'    "  Don't  J        "  ' 


wood  dresses ;  quite  out  of  all  r 


t   you  tliinif 


"  Yes,  ma'am.  Tbey  are  rather  high-priced.  But  they 
were  very  lovely  dresses,  ma'am ;  specially  that  sweet 
white  silk  with  the  Valenceens." 

"  Yes,  they  were  pretty  enough,"  sud  her  mistress, 
slightly  mollified  by  uie  recoUection  of  her  triumphs  on 
"  the  lawn,"  "  but  that  is  no  reason  why  she  should  send  in 
her  bill" 

"  Did  you  wish  me  to  go  and  pay  it,  ma'am  ?  "  said  Col- 
linson,  not  without  a  spice  of  malice. 

"  ^ijr  it  I  Good  heavens,  no  I  Are  you  crazy,  Collin- 
son  ?  Tear  it  up,  and  put  it  in  tbe  waste-paper  basket. 
Here,  and  these  loo.  This  is  the  jeweller's,  and  ibis  the 
milliner's  ;  and  here,  these  little  trumpery  glove  bills  too ; 
just  as  if  they  couldn't  wait  for  their  money  I  They 
haven't  a  shadow  of  consideration  for  anybody  but  Ihem- 
selves.  And,  ColLinson,  take  away  this  chocolate ;  it  i> 
vilely  made  this  morning ;  not  fit  to  drink.  Tell  cook  to 
be  sure  and  have  oysters  for  lunch,  and  some  snipe  if  sho 
can  get  them,  besidee  what  I  have  already  ordered.  Oh, 
and,  Collinson,  tell  Thomas  not  to  let  in  any  onei  except 
perhaps  Mr.  Temple,  if  he  should  happen  to  call.  Do  yon 
understand?" 

"  Yea,  ma'am,"  said  the  grave  Collinson,  who  understood 
her  duties  so  welL  that  she  straightway  went  down-itairt 
and  announced  to  the  assembled  household,  that  "  Misala 
expects  Mr.  Temple  to  lunch,  and  there's  to  he  oysters 
and  snipe  for  him,  and  no  one  else  is  to  be  let  in." 

Mrs.  Hetheridge  proceeded  to  turn  over  the  rest  of  her 
correspondence  —  little  perfumed  coroneted  monc^ramed 

"  Too  provoking.  Here  is  this  charming  invitation  to 
Yorkshire  tliat  I  have  got  to  .refuse,  literally  because  I  am 
so  hard  up,  and  I  have  nothing  to  wear  I  And  Lady 
Ansley  asks  me  down  for  the  hunt-hall.  All  no  use ;  I 
haven't  a  dress  to  my  back,  and  I  can't  order  any  more  at 
Madame  Dentelle's,  with  that  odious  bill,  and  not  a  penny 
of  it  paid  1  I  suppose  if  I  went  to  any  one  else,  she  would 
be  down  on  me  with  a  writ.  What  is  this  ?  A  letter  from 
Charley  North,  poor  boy  1  How  silly  he  ia  I  If  I  have 
told  him  once,  I  have  told  him  fifty  times  that  I  can't  marry 
a  penniless  lieutenant  with  nothing  but  his  pay.  It  is  lo 
idiotic  of  him  to  keep  worrj'ing  me  to  change  my  mind. 
Poor  Charley  I  No,  there  is  nothing  for  me  but  Arthur 
Temple  now ;  he  ia  my  last  card.  1  am  sorry  for  him," 
said  Mrs.  Hetheridge,  complacently,  "  because  I  shall  be  aa 
expensive  sort  of  a  wife  for  anybody,  and  I  had  rather  not 
have  inflicted  myself  on  such  a  nice  boy  as  Arthur  if  I 
could  have  helped  it  But  then,  I  can't  help  it !  It  ia  all 
very  well  being  a  widow,  but  one  can't  keep  up  without 
oceans  of  money.  I  wouldn't  marry  if  I  could  help;  I 
like  my  independence  too  well.  But  there  are  thoae  odious 
bills  to  be  paid ;  I  don't,  see  my  w^  to  paying  Madame 
Dentelle  in  any  other  manner.  I  don't  suppose  even 
Punch  would  fetch  a  ten-pound  note  now,  he  has  got  apo- 
plectic, and  liis  tail  all  limp  and  out  of  curl,  with  Uie  fogs. 


It  her  writing-caae,  and  with  sighs 
ver  her  letters,  declining  all  the 


Mrs.  Hetheridge  got  oi 
and  groans  began  to  ana 
pleasant  invitations. 

With  many  gracefully-turned  phrases  and  neatly-finished 
little  sentences  she  assured  her  "  dearest  Lady  Ansley," 
and  her  "darling  Mrs.  Gordon,"  that  nothing  but  her  ex- 
tremely delicate  health  woidd  have  induced  ner  to  refuse 
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their  deltghtlbl  invitationi,  but  the  wicked  doctor  waa  lo 
nangbt}' M  to  forbid — ye#,  actuall)^  to  forbid  —  her  lear- 
ing  town  during  all  this  damp,  Ebggj  weather.  Wliich  lit- 
tle invention  in  no  war  impOBed  upon  her  correipondenta. 

"  Dearest  I.adv  Amley  "  tossed  the  nota  over  to  her  hus- 
band. "Clara  Uetheridge  doesn't  come  —  lays  she  is  ilL 
She  hasgot  tome  little  game  of  her  own  in  town,  I  i>nj>- 
pose.  Who  thai  1  we  aak  instead  ?"  And  "  darling  Mrs. 
Gordon  "  remarked  the  widow  was  hard  up  ai  usual,  and 
no  wonder,  after  the  extravagance  of  her  dreasea  at  Giood- 
wood.     "  Not  one  of  them  pwd  for,  I'll  be  bound  1 " 

Such  is  friendship  among  women  of  the  world  1 

The  bell  rang.  Mrs.  Hetheredge  hastily  disposed  herself 
in  a  becomiug  attitude,  and  gave  a  hurried  look  in  the 
glass  before  the  visitor  was  announced. 

"  Arthur  I  "  she  cried,  with  a  pretty  little  afiectatipn  of 
mrprite,  "how  delightfall " 

"  Why,  I  tbonght  you  expected  me,"  said  Arthur  Tem- 
ple, who  never  could  be  got  quite  to  understand  the  little 
make-believes  which  so  many  women  delight  in. 

"  I  never  expect  anythinz  nice  in  this  world,"  answered 
Mrs.  Hetheridee,  as  she  shook  hands  with  him,  her  face 
beamine  with  aelieht,  while  she  was  secretly  saving  to  her- 
■eir,  "  What  a  doK  he  is,  to  try  and  make  it  look  like  an 
kj^intment  I " 

"  Do  yon  mean  me  to  understand  that  lam  the  some- 
tliinE  nice,  Mrs.  Hetheridge  ?  " 

"Do  you  suppose  I  am  going  to  pander  to  your  vanity 
any  more,  you  conceited  tioy  ?  Come  and  sit  down.  Not 
on  that  chair ;  try  this  one :  it  is  more  comfortable,  isn't 
U?" 

"  Delicious  ;  I  could  go  to  sleep  in  it,"  said  Arthur,  sink- 
ing down  into  the  depths  of  the  rose-colored  satin  cushions. 

"Fray  don't;  I  want  luncheon,  and  I  want  you  to  talk  to 
me ;  I  am  so  unhappy." 

"  What  has  happened  ?  Has  Punch  over-eaten  himself 
more  than  usual  ? 

"  Don't  laueb,  Arthur." 

She  called  him  "  Arthur  "  as  a  matter  of  course.  She 
waa  two  years  bis  senior,  and  a  widow.  What  is  the  cood 
of  these  advantages  unless  they  entitle  you  to  call  all  the 
young  men  you  know  by  their  Christian  names?  Youn? 
and  pretty  widows  invariably  adopt  a  sort  of  semi-maternal 
tone  towards  the  male  sex ;  particularly  when  ihey  happen 
to  be  good-looking  ipecimena  thereof. 

Fray  don't  laugh  at  me,  Arthur;  1  am  sure  it  is  no 
laughing  matter;  I  am  really  unhappy.  I  am  afraid  I  am 
goinK  into  a  consumption." 

«  You  ?     Why_  you  look  the  picture  of  health  I " 

"  Ah,  yes,"  said  the  deceitful  little  sinner,  sighing,  for 
■be  had  had  the  ludden  happy  thought  of  trying  the  ex- 
periment of  exciting  this  inteneible  young  man's  pity. 
"  Ah,  yes,  but  Dr.  Mull  says  tha£  is  just  one  of  the  signs 
of  this  most  insidiona  disease,  that  it  does  not  show  at 
first :  but  my  cheat  is  very  delicate,  he  thinks." 


"  You  don't  mean  l( 


ings" 


>,  nothing  so  bad  as  tnat,"  she  said,  not  wishing 
to  pursue  the  farce  too  far.  "  Not  my  lungs ;  only  I  am  to 
be  very  careful,  or  perhaps  I  may  never  be  allowed  to  wear 
a  low  dress  again." 

"  Poor  little  woman  1  "  said  Arthur,  pityingly,  but  much 
relieved,  and  she  saw  that  she  had  not  made  much  impres- 
^n  there. 

"  I  bad  better  eive  him  his  lunch,"  she  said  to  herself; 
"you  can  never  do  any  good  with  a  man  till  he  has  eaten 
and  drunk  as  mnch  aa  ne  can.  They  are  never  susceptible 
before  their  meals." 

The  luncheon  was  perfect;  there  were  the  oysters  and 
snipe,  delicate  little  entries  in  silver  dishes,  a  "  pfil^  de  p^- 
rigord  "  and  a  cheese  souflf,  champagne  in  a  great  ailver 
tankard,  and  sherry  dry  enough  to  satisfy  the  choicest  pal- 
ate. And  there  were  no  men-servants  in  creaky  boots 
hovering  about  to  spoil  the  lete-A-tete.  Mrs.  Hetheridge 
helped  her  guest  with  her  own  fair  hands,  and  when  fie 
had  eaten  and  drunk  bis  fill  she  herself  gave  him  a  cigar, 
and  kept  him  company  with  what  she  callea  a  "  tiny-iny  litde 
cigarette ! "     It  waa  all  very  nice  and  pleasant,  the  lunch 


and  the  cigar  and  the  being  petted  and  made  much  of  by 
a  pretty  woman.  And  she  was  such  a  nice  little  woman 
too  I  there  was  a  sense  of  well-being,  and  a  certain  pleaa- 
societv.     She  did  not  expect  a  man  to  exert 


n  to  him 


and  Just  chatted  on  to  fdm  in  her  coaxing  little  way  —  and 
then,  what  a  comfort  is  a  woman  who  doesn't  mind  smoke  I 

"  I  have  worked  a  pair  of  slippers  for  you,  Arthur ;  will 
you  care  to  have  them  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Hetheridge,  of  course  I  shall  —  how  kind 
of  you  to  think  of  taking  so  much  trouble  for  me  t " 

Mrs.  Hetheridge  had  worked  them  orieinally  for  Charley 
North,  the  penniless  lieutenant,  for  whom  she  secretly 
nourished  a  miserable  weakness,  considerine  that  he  was 
penniless.  That,  however,  did  not  signify,  li  was  a  happy 
thought  to  give  them  to  Arthur,  and  might  be  productive 
of  good  results ;  whereas  to  give  them  to  poor  Charley  waa 
worse  than  useless.  So  she  brought  them  forth.  Arthur 
tried  them  on,  and  they  fitted  perfectly.  • 

■'  What  a  fiuke  I  "  said  Mrs.  Hetheridge  to  herself. 

"  How  did  you  know  the  siie  of  my  foot  7  "  said  Arthur, 
rather  flattered,  and  pleased  with  his  slippers. 

"  Do  you  suppose  I  have  never  noticed  what  a  neat  foot 
you  have  ?  "  said  the  wi  ly  flatterer,  with  a  seductive  glance 
in  her  blue  eyes. 

She  sat  opposite  him,  with  her  back  to  the  li^ht;  it  waa 
safer  to  do  that —  when  one  is  twenty-nine,  littie  horrid 
tell-tale  wrinkles  are  apt  to  become  visible  when  one  sits 
facing  the  window  ana  a  strong  light.  Mrs.  Hetheridge 
understood  all  these  little  details  perfectly.  You  could  see 
no  wrinkles  at  all  in  the  subdued  light  in  which  she  sat. 
Small  and  fair,  she  miebt  well  have  been  several  years  * 
younger  than  she  actually  was.  Indeed,  she  was  apt  to  in- 
form her  great  friends,  in  the  "  strictest  confidence,"  that 
"  1  am  getting  so  old,  my  love,  —  only  fancy,  1  am  actually 
four  and- twenty  I  isn't  it  frightful  ?  "  and  the  friends  who 
knew  for  a  fact  that  she  was  at  least  five  years  older  would, 
if  spitefully  inclined,  hold  up  their  hands  and  echo, 
"  Frightful,  dear  I     I  wouldn't  telt  any  one  for  the  world  I  " 

Aruiur  Temple  thought  her  a  very  pretty  little  womati. 
She  did  not  touch  bis  heart  in  the  least,  but  she  pleased 
bis  taste.  Everything  about  her  was  neat  and  dainty  and 
delicate.  He  liked  to  come  and  lounge  away  his  after- 
noons in  her  little  bric-^brac  drawing-room,  —  it  waa  a 
fleasanter  resort  than  his  aunt's  bi^  dingy  room  in  Eaton 
lace ;  and  talking  to  her  amused  him  and  prevented  him 
from  thinking  of  other  things  be  did  not  wish  to  dwell 
upon.  "  I  believe  the  little  woman  is  fond  of  me,"  said 
Arthur  Temple  to  himself  as  he  looked  at  ber  pretty,  dunty 

"  How  long  will  your  aunt  be  in  Baton  Place  ?  "  asked 
Mrs.  Hethendge. 

"  About  ten  days  longer,  I  think ;  you  know,  she  b  go- 
ing to  Rome  for  the  winter." 

"  And  then  I  suppose  you  will  leave  town  too,"  said  the 
widow,  pensively  twirling  Punch's  tail  round  her  Email 
fingers. 

"  I  don't  know  why  I  should  leave  town  particularly," 
said  Arthur,  who  waa  making  ahota  with  the  poker  at  a 
special  piece  of  coal  he  aeemed  desirous  of  annihilating. 

"  Won't  you  go  to  Northley  7  "  asked  the  widow. 

"  There  ts  nothing  to  take  me  there,"  answered  he  con- 
strainedly, and  apparently  more  engrossed  than  ever  in  the 
coal. 

"  Ab,  if  not  there,  it  will  be  somewhere  else.  I  shall  be 
lefl  all  alone,  I  know." 

Mrs.  Hetheridge  said  this  in  a  sad  voice,  and  followed  it 
up  with  a  deep  sigb. 

The  blue  eyes  were  cast  up  at  him  once  more  in  her  moat 
telling  style.  And  she  knew  very  well  what  she  was  about, 
for  she  practised  the  fascinating  art  daily  before  her  look- 
ing-glass. 

"Yes,"  said  Arthur  once  more  to  himself,  "  she  is  evi- 
dently very  fond  of  me  I  "  and  the  notion  was  not  an  un- 
Eleasant  one  to  him.  If  he  had  only  seen  tliose  unpaid 
ills  in  the  waste-paper  basket  just  behind  bis  chair,  he 
might  then  have  more  accurately  gauged  the  pretty  widow's 
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ftmdnMs,  Rnd  hia  vanitj  at  the  rame  time  wonld  hsTe  re- 
ceived  &  (alatkrr  lesaon.  He,  however,  felt  that  he  hkd 
paMBibly  lingered  loDg  enoDgh  for  one  daj  ia  that  coaf 
room ;  bo  he  ahortlj  afterwards  took  leave  of  bij  hoiteu 
witb  many  pretty  speeches  and  promiMB  to  come  again. 

And  when  she  had  smiled  her  affectionate  good-bys,  and 
the  street  door  was  safely  closed  apon  him,  Mrs.  Hetherid^ 
clenched  her  imall  hands  and  ground  her  whits  teeth  in 

"  What  an  Idiot  he  was  not  to  speak  I  I  have  inst 
wasted  that  Inncheoo  on  him.  He  u  no  more  good  than 
Punch,  he  can  only  eat  and  stare  and  say  nothing  ;  aod  I 

SiVe  him  every  opportunity,  too.  Daylight  won't  do,  evi- 
eotly.  I  must  nt  up  a  party  to  the  theatre,  and  see  if 
that  won't  bring  him  to  the  point  a  little  quicker.  I  really 
can't  hold  out  much  longer  nnlesB  I  can  get  BOme  hope  of 
money  from  BomewheieT" 


That  same  evening  Arthur  Temple  sat  alone  in  Eaton 
Place  with  hia  aunt,  Lady  Wilmer.  She  was  bis  mother's 
■istar,  a  wealthy  widow  with  no  children,  and  Arthur  was 
natorallv  her  heir.  But  she  had  no  intention  of  dying  for 
k  Terr  long  time  ;  she  was  a  handsome  dashing  woman 
ttill,  though  she  was  turned  fifty.  She  was  awoman  full 
of  energy  and  life,  rather  fond  of  managing  and  meddling 
in  other  people's  coDceras,  all  from  the  test  and  most  good- 
natured  motives,  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  she 
■hoald'be  otherwise  than  interested  in  her  nephew's  affairs; 
but  ahe  wtu  sincerely  attached  to  him,  and  Arthur  took  her 
intarfbTence  and  advice  in  very  good  part  She  had  one 
■pecial  snbject  of  attack  —  his  marria^.  She  was  always 
urging  matrimoor  npon  him,  and  had  found  him  number- 
less wives,  all  "  the  very  thing  "  for  him  ;  but  all  of  which 
be  had  in  tnm  declined  to  espouse.  She  was  on  her 
&Torite  topic  again  to-niehL 

"  Tod  know,  Arthur,  it  is  really  your  duty  to  marry ; 
jon  have  knocked  about  the  world  quite  long  enoagh  — 
jon  ate  seven -a  Ad-twenty.  If  you  don't  marry  soon  you 
will  ^urn  into  a  confirmed  old  bachelor ;  yon  are  old  in  tout 
ways  now  ;  besides,  I  want  to  see  your  children  round  me 
before  I  die." 

"  Ton  are  not  going  to  die  yet  awhile.  Aunt  Uary,"  said 
Arthnr. 

"  No,  very  likely  not;  but  for  all  Chat,  the  more  I  see  of 
your  children  the  better." 

"  Tou  have  got  to  find  the  wifb  first,  aunt." 

"  Well,  Arthur,  I  am  tired  of  snggesting  nice  girls  to 
j'ou ;  you  seem  to  like  none  of  them." 

"  How  do  you  think  Mrs.  Helherid^  would  do  for  a 
wile  1 "  said  Arthur,  with  a  half-smile,  as  if  the  idea 
amused  him. 

"  My  dear  boy,  the  veip"  thing  1 "  cried  Lady  Wilmer, 
starting  up.  "  I  can't  think  why  I  never  thought  of  her 
before  —  of  course  I  might  have  known  a  widow  would  suit 
jrou  much  better  than  a  young  girl.  Girls  are  so  milk-and- 
iratery ;  I  knew  you  would  never  marry  a  girl." 

A  strange  sort  of  look  passed  for  an  instant  over  Arthur 
Temple's  face  before  he  answered  his  aunt  in  a  laughing 

•*  Mot  so  fhat,  my  dear  aunt ;  I  only  thought  of  her  just 
this  minute.  I  lunched  with  ber  to-day  ;  she  gave  me  a 
perfect  little  lunch  and  a  pair  of  slippers  I " 

**  She  ill  a  pretty  little  woman,  and  ahe  would  have  you 
directly.  I  always  say  you  can  have  any  woman  you  like. 
Ton  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  ask;  she  would  have  you, 
of  course." 

■'  Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  she  would  have  me,"  said  Arthur, 
tUnking  bittorly  th,it  most  women  seemed  willing  enough 
to  marry  him  except  the  one  woman  in  the  world  he  cared 
to  marry. 

"  How  tiresome  that  I  have  settled  to  go  abroad  I  "  said 
ladv  Wilmer.  "  1  might  have  had  her  stay  down  at  Bes- 
■ingboTOugh  for  Christmas,  and  you  should  have  come  too ; 
we  could  then  have  made  it  up  all  so  nicely.  If  yon  will 
oidy  say  the  word,  Arthur,  I  declare  I  will  put  off  going  to 


Rome  now,  and  stay  at  homo  to  help  yon  Humigh,  —  now 
shall  I?" 

"My  dear  aunt,  not  for  the  world  I"  cried  Artluir, 
laughing.  "  If  I  wished,  I  could  see  Mrs.  Hetheridge  quite 
ofUn  enoDgh  for  the  purpoaea  of  love-making ;  besides,  I 
was  not  exactly  in  earnest  about  her,  Annt  Uuy,"  he 
added  suddenly,  coming  near  her  chair  and  taking  ber 
hand.  "  I  don't  think  I  can  many  any  one  —  not  Just  at 
present    I  dare  say  I  mar  some  years  nence,  just  becanae, 


as  yon  aay,  it  may  be  my  dn^,  and  also  not  a  little  to  please 

Sn,  mv  dear,  kind  aunt.  In  a  couple  of  yeara  or  so,  if 
ra.  Hetheridge  is  not  snapped  up,  perhaps  I  may  think 
of  her  seriously,  as  vou  say  she  might  very  probably  suit 
me  better  than  a  girl  —  but  don't  say  anything  more  abont 


marriage  to  me  just  n 

"  Something  has  happened  to  yon,  Arthur,  1  know  \  yon 
speak  in  such  an  odd  voice ;  won't  yon  tell  me  ahont  it, 
my  dear  hoy  ?  " 

"  There  is  nothing  much  to  tell.  Aunt  Mary ;  only  that 
tim«  months  ago  I  wished  to  many  some  one  who  did  not 
widi  to  many  me,"  said  Arthnr,  with  a  faint  nnile. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  ahe  refused  you  ?  "  cried  Lady 
Wilmer,  aghaat 

"  She  refused  to  marry  me." 

"  But  what  could  she  be  about  ?  She  must  be  mad, 
Arthur.  Such  a  handsome  Eood  fellow  as  you,  and  backed 
up  by  such  a  place  as  Northley  —  why,  you  are  one  of  the 
best  matches  in  town  I  " 

"  I  don't  think  she  cared  mooh  about  that." 

"  My  dear  boy,  surely  there  must  be  some  mistake. 
Don't  you  think  if  I  were  to  see  her,  and  Iiave  a  little  t«lk 
to  her,  ihe  might  think  better  of  it  ?  " 

"  Quite  impossible." 

"  I  am  convinced  she  must  be  bitterly  regretting  her 
folly  by  this  time.  If  you  aak  her  again,  she  would  change 
her  mind." 

"  I  dare  say  she  does  regret,  but  she  wiH  not  change  her 
mind,  and  1  shall  not  ask  her  to  do  la  Say  no  more,  dear 
aunt.  I  cannot  tell  you  any  more  about  it;  only  1  thought 
I  must  let  you  know  why  marriage  is  impossible  to  me  just 
now,  or  you  would  think  me  uureasonably  obstinato." 

Lady   Wilmer  went   to   bed   that   night   wringing   her 

"  Oh  dear,  oh  dear,  what  bad  luck  to  be  sure  1     It  was 
bad  enoi^h  his   not  caring  for  anybody ;  but  now  he  has 
unfortunato  attachment,  it  has  become  almost  boi>e- 


fess.     I  would  have  given  anything  lo  have  prevented  this. 

What  a  horrid  little  minx,  whoe •■ *-"'    ^ ''" 

who  on  earth  she  is  I  " 


it  she  may  be  1    I  wonder 


Men  and  women  have  different  ways  of  taking  their 
troubles.  Nelly  Deaoe  was  weeping  her  young  life  away, 
whilst  Arthur  Temple  was  flirting  with  Mrs.  Hetheridge. 
"There  was,  moreover,  a  certain  amount  of  resentment 
against  Nelly  in  Arthur's  mind.  She  had  treated  him 
badly,  and  he  was  sore  and  angry  as  well  as  unhappy ;  he 
could  not  forgive  her  that  she  had  preferred  her  constancy 
to  John  Foster  to  the  love  be  had  offered  her,  and  he 
nursed  his  resentment  to  the  utmost.  If  he  forgave  her,  he 
would  love  her  again.  And  he  swd  to  himself  that  ha  did 
not  wish  to  love,  but  to  despise  and  forget  her  as  quickly 


asible. 


day  he   saw   John   Foster   in   the   street   coming 

towards  bim,  and  he  crossed  over  to  the  other  side,  that  he 
might  riot  pass  him.  There  was  such  a  blind  rage  and 
hatred  at  his  heart,  that  he  almost  felt  as  if  he  could  mur- 
der him.  What  was  this  man,  he  thought,  that  he  should 
come  between  his  darling  and  himself  7  forgetting  that  it 
was  he  who  ia  the  first  instance  had  unconsciously  injured 
John  Foster. 

But  all  this  did  not  prevent  Arthur  Temple  from  loung- 
ing away  his  time  mucn  as  if  nothing  was  the  matter  with 
him.  He  went  to  the  club  and  read  the  papers;  he  ac- 
cepted invitations  to  dinner,  and  ato  very  good  dioners 
when  he  got  them ;  and  be  passed  a  good  many  hours  in 
the  society  of  pretty  Mrs.  Hetlietidge. 

He  bad  promised  to  stop  in  town  to  see  bis  aunt  off  to 
Italy,  and  he  was  not  aorry  for  an  excuse  to  be  there ;  he 
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did  not  feel  inclined  for  the  merriment  kiid  the  lai^ 
partlei  of  aaj  of  tlte  countr^'boum  where  he  had  tmn 
uked  to  tXay,  and  to  Nortbley  he  could  not  go. 


back  to  town,  and  the  hoiue  in  Eaton  Place  being  ahat  np, 
he  migrated  to  his  own  rooms  in  Jermyn  Street. 

Arthur  found  the  faouM  in  Mnjrfair  Tei;  convenient,  and 
**  dropped  in  "  upon  the  pretty  widow  oftener  than  ever 
kfter  his  aunt's  departure.  "  Lunches  to  Arthur  "  became 
an  important  item  in  Mrs.  Hetberidge's  household  ex- 

Enditure.  Sometimes  she  took  him  down  to  the  club  in 
r  brougham  afterwards,  and  sometimes  she  called  for  him 
there  at  five  or  ux  o'clock,  and  carried  him  back  to  dine 
and  spend  the  evening  with  her.  There  was  notxMlj  In 
towD  to  notice  all  this,  and  people  do  not  gossip  so  much 
in  December  as  they  do  in  June. 

NotwithstandinE  these  constant  meetiuES,  Arthur  Tem- 

[ile  had  not  yet  given  any  indications  of  bis  matrimonial 
Dtentiona.  Mrs.  Hetheridge  began  to  despair,  it  was  the 
1st  of  January,  and  Madame  Denlelle's  bill  came  in  again. 
It  was  no  consolation  to  her  at  all  that  Arthur  sent  lur  a 
bos  —  all  blue  satin  and  gold  —  filled  with  French  choco- 
late, as  a  New  Year's  gift. 

"  What  is  the  nse  of  chocolate,  with  Madame  Dentolle's 
£300  staring  me  in  the  face,  I  should  like  to  know?  "  she 
■aid,  shutting  the  box  np  in  disgnst.  "  Here,  Punch,  you 
can  have  them." 

Punch  bad  a  weakness  for  chocolate-creams,  and  had  no 
objecllon  to  a  share  in  Arthur's  present  to  his  mistress,  so 
he  licked  his  lips  and  wagged  his  tail  over  them  with  evl- 
d(mt  glee. 

"  Something  must  be  done,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hetheridge. 
"  I  am  reduced  to  my  last  shilling."  She  Stood  reflectively 
stroking  her  fair  hair  beibre  the  glass.  "  What  can  1  do  V 
I  can't  propose  to  him,  and  yet  ii  he  won't  propose  to  me, 
there  is  no  other  course  left. 

Suddenly  a  bright  idea  came  into  her  head,  and  she 
rang  the  belL 

"Order  the  brongham  at  once,  Thomas.  I  want  to  go 
out  as  soon  as  possiBle." 

Mrs.  Hetheridge  drove  rapidly  to  Somerset  Street,  and 
stopped  before  a  door  on  which  was  a  large  brass  plate, 
announcing  to  the  world  that  Madame  Dentelle  resided 

"  Is  Madame  Dentelle  disengaged?  I  want  to  apeak  to 
her,"  asked  Mra.  Hetheridge,  running  up-stairs. 

The  young  woman  disappeared  to  summon  her  mistress, 
and  the  widow  was  left  alone.  There  were  fashion  books 
lying  on  the  table,  and  tempting  silks  and  satins  were 
strewed  about  over  the  chairs  and  sofas ;  a  half'Snished 
blue-silk  dress  lay  across  a  chair.  Mrs.  Hetheridge  was 
carefully  and  reverently  fingering  it,  when  Madame  Den- 
telle came  in. 

■■  You  wished  to  speak  to  me,  Mrs.  Hetheridge,"  said  that 
lady  somewhat  stiffly ;  "  no  doubt  about  the  account  that 

"  Yes,  my  dear  Madame  Dentelle,  I  wanted  to  have  a 
little  private  talk  with  you.  Of  course  it  is  rather  incon- 
venient to  me  to  pay  you  just  now.  Christmas  time  is 
always  an  inconvenient  time  to  every  one." 

"  Certainly,  ma'am  [  J  know  that.  And  J  have  never 
objected  to  wait ;  but  if  you  could  pay  any  portion  of  it, 
I  uould  be  glad ;  or  even  give  me  some  dennite  idea  as  to 
when  you  would  be  able  to  settle  it." 

"  That  is  just  what  I  was  going  to  say.  There  is  no 
doubt  whatever  about  my  shortly  beinz  able  to  pay  the 
whole  amount  Of  course  it  is  a  family  arrangement," 
continued  Mrs.  Hetherid^  lowering  her  voice  with  an  air 
of  mystery,  "  entirely  pnvat«  at  present  —  not  a  soul  is  to 
be  told  as  yet  —  but  I  do  think  i  can  trust  you,  Madame 
Dentelle,  and  it  is  perhaps  due  to  you  that  I  should  tell 
you.  Of  course  I  can  depend  upon  your  secrecy  1 "  said 
the  widow  anxiously. 

'>  Certainly,  ma'am,"  answered  the  dressmaker  with  cau- 
tion, but  inwardly  filled  with  curiosity.  "May  I  venture 
to  guess  that  you  are  going  to  be  married,  ma'am  7  " 


[August  », 

"  Yes  \  you  are  quite  right,  my  dear  Madame  Dentelle ; 
that  is  it,  said  the  widow,  wishing  she  could  get  up  a 
blush.  "It  is  only  just  arranged,  and  we  don't  wish  it 
talked  about.  So  you  see  that  there  is  no  doubt  at  all 
about  your  bill." 

"Pardon  me,  Ura.  Hetheridge,"  answered  the  dress- 
maker, unbending;  slightly,  but  stUI  cautious,  "  but  one  little 
thing  1  should  wish  to  koow  —  the  name  of  the  gentleman 
—  because,  of  course,  that  makes  some  difference." 

■■  The  gentleman  is  Mr.  Temple  of  Northley,"  said  Mrs. 
Hetheridge,  this  time  with  a  perfectly  natural  and  vety 
deep  bludi. 

The  dressmaker's  face  became  wreathed  in  smiles. 

"  Oh,  indeed,  ma'am ',  Lady  Wi1mer*s  nephew.  A  very 
fine  property,  I  have  heard.  I  am  sure,  ma'am,  I  congrat- 
ulate you  most  heartily;  and  pray  do  not  think  about  the 
small  account;  that  can  wait  very  well." 

"  Oh,  but  you  must  not  breathe  a  word  to  a  sool,  Madame 
Dentelle  ;  it  is  not  given  out  yet  to  any  one." 

"  Certainly  not,  ma'am ;  I  quite  understand.  I  hope  I 
shall  have  the  weddine  orders,  ma'am." 

"  Certainly  you  shall,  Madame  Dentelle,"  answered  the 
widow,  bowing  herself  out  as  quickly  as  she  could.  "  You 
shall  have  all  the  trousseau,  as  amatter  of  course;  Iconld 
not  eo  to  any  one  better." 

■*  Thank  you,  ma'am ;  I  am  sure  vou  are  very  kind 
Here,  Miss  bmlth,  run  and  open  the  door  for  Mrs.  Beth- 

And  ofi*  went  the  widow  triumphantly. 


Arthur  Temple  went  to  dine  with  Mrs.  Hetheridge  that 
evening.  He  found  her  in  the  most  incomprehensible 
mood.  She  was  silent  and  preoccupied;  ^e  sighed 
several  times,  and  coughed  incessantly.  He  could  mske 
nothing  of  her  all  dinner-time.  Alter  dinner,  when  he 
bad  lit  his  cigar,  and  they  were  sitting  couly  over  Iba  fire, 
she  suddenly  exclaimed,  with  a  deep  sigh, — 

"  And  so  this  is  the  last  of  onr  hap{)y  eveningj,  Ar- 
thur I " 

"  The  last —  why  so  ?  Yon  are  not  ordered  away  for 
your  health,  are  you,  Mrs.  Hetheridge  'I  I  notice  your 
coadi  is  bad  to-night." 

"No,  I  am  not  going  away.  I  don't  think  about  my 
health,"  she  answered,  in  a  tone  of  the  deepest  depresnon ; 
"  but,  Arthur,  it  is  my  duty  to  send  you  away." 

"  Me  I     But  suppose  I  don't  go  ?  " 

"  I  am  an  unhappy,  lonely  woman,  Arthur ;  other  women 
have  men  to  take  care  of  them,  but  I  have  no  one;  I  must 
take  care  of  myself.  And  something  has  happened:  I 
have  heard  something  to-day  that  has  shown  me  plainly 
that  this  sort  of  thing  cannot  go  on." 

"What  on  earth  do  you  mean?  What  has  happened? 
What  have  you  heard  ?"  said  Arthur,  much  puziled. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  what  it  is.  Don't  ask  me.  I  should 
die  of  shame  I  "  she  cried,  covering  her  pretty  face  with 
her  hands.     "  It  is  too  dreadful ;  I  snail  never  get  over  it." 

"  But  I  insist  upon  knowing,"  exclaimed  Ar£ur,  getting 
interested. 

"  How  can  I  tell  you  I  It  was  dreadful  I  And  to  have 
such  a  thing  said  to  one  by  one's  dressmaker  t  A  womsn 
of  that  kind  I  No  doubt  every  one  in  London  has  said 
the  same  I  Oh,  oh,  oh  I "  and  out  came  her  lace  handker- 
chief and  a  succession  of  little  sobs. 

"  Good  gracious,  Mrs.  Hetheridge,  what  on  earth  is  itr 
What  did  the  dressmaker  say  that  has  disturbed  you  '^ 
much  ?  " 

"  Oh,  how  can  I  tell  you  ?  How  shall  I  oror  look  yon  in 
the  face  again  I     She  —  she  —  congratulated  me  I " 

"  Congratulated  yon  I     What  al»ut  ?  "  , 

"  Oh,  Arthur,  why  do  you  make  me  say  this  dreadfiil 
thing  ?    I  shall  die  rf  it.     It  was  —  about  you." 

"  About  me  I  "  said  Arthur ;  aod  then  there  was  a  nM>- 
ment's  silence,  during  which  Mrs.  Hetheridge  sobbed  in 
the  softest,  most  bewitching  manner  behind  her  lae« 
handkerchief. 
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ir«  engaged  ti 


a  laj  tlwt  the  dreMtnaker  thought  joa 
le  ?  "  said  Arthur  at  latt  in  a  puzzled 


"  Yea.  Oh,  Arthar,  TmnniM  to  go  awav.  I  can't  bear 
Jhis  dreadful  acandal  t " 

"  Vlj  dear  Mra.  Uetheridge,  I  am  trnlj  dirtreiied.  I 
have  been  a  moat  selfiih  brute  to  hare  got  jaa  iuto  this 
■enipe  Dnawarei.  At  any  rate,  I  will  say  good-night  to 
yon  now,  and,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  come  to-morrow 
morning,  when  you  are  c«lmer,  and  we  will  talk  this  mat- 
Arthur  n 

oh  I  "  burie , 

huidi  with  him.  The  instant  he  was  gone  she  jumped  up, 
cMnght  Punch  in  her  annt,  and,  much  to  that  unhappy 
animal'B  discomfiture,  danced  round  and  round  the  room 
with  him  in  the  ereatett  state  of  excitement-  "  Hurrah, 
Pnnch  t  I  have  done  it  thia  time.  He  will  come  to  the 
•cratch  to-morrow  morning  u  tare  as  my  name  is  Clara 
Hetheridge.  I  have  got  him  safe  now.  He  can't  posilbly 
escape.  He  U  rather  a  muS',  certainly.  Any  other  man 
would  have  done  it  at  once ;  but  never  mind,  he  will  think 
<rf'  it  all  night,  and  (urrender  in  the  morning.  What  a 
happy  thought  that  was  I  You  shall  have  aU  the  choc- 
olat»K!reBms,  Punch,  at  your  share  of  the  spoil." 

Arthur  Temple,  meanwhile,  was  walking  home  in  a  veiy 
disturbed  state  of  mind.  "  I  have  got  that  poor  litUe 
woman  into  a  scrape  by  my  selfishness,"  he  said  to  himself. 
"  I  ooght  in  honor  to  many  her.  I  can  see  she  feels  this 
borria  gossip  dreadfully,  she  is  so  sensitive.  Perhaps  it 
is  the  best  thiog  I  can  do,  and  my  aunt  would  be  very 
pleased.  I  never  can  care  for  anjf  one  again,  so  1  might 
aa  well  marry  her  as  any  one  else,  if  I  am  to  marry  at  all. 
I  would  rather  not  have  had  to  do  it  just  vet;  but,  after 
all,  it  doesn't  mucb  signify.  If  I  can't  have  the  only 
woman  I  care  for,  nothing  else  really  matters  ;  and  Mrs. 
Hetheridge  is  fond  of  me,  I  can  see."  How  easily  a  man 
can  be  gulled  by  a  pretty  woman  who  flatters  bis  vanity  I 
Arthur  Temple  reached  Jermyn  Street  with  the  resolution 
that  he  would  not  make  np  his  mind  till  the  next  momingi 
he  would  think  of  it  all  night,  and  decide  by  daylight 
Bat  he  felt  that  if  he  returned  to  Uay&ir  in  the  morning 
there  was  but  one  course  of  action  open  to  him ;  he  must 
uk  Mrs.  Hetheridge  to  be  bis  wife.  If  he  found  be  could 
not  do  that,  be  must  write  her  a  civil  note  excusing  him- 
•elf  from  going  to  see  ber,  and  that  be  felt  she  would  inter- 

Ct  rightly.  "  Yes,  1  will  wait  till  to-morrow  to  decide," 
settled  finally  as  he  went  up  to  bed. 

"  Any  letters,  James  1 "  asked  Mr.  Temple  of  his  valet, 
when  he  brought  in  his  hot  water  the  following  morning. 

"  Two  letters,  ur,"  answered  the  man,  pulling  them  on 
the  table  by  his  bedside.  Arthur  took  them  up  leisurely. 
The  first  was  from  Lady  Wilmer;  she  had  got  as  far  as 
Nice,  and  was  staying  there  for  a  few  days.  "Mrs. 
Howard  is  here  with  her  two  daughters,'*  she  wrote ; 
"  such  nice,  pretty  girls  j  either  of  them  would  do  fisr  you, 
Arthur,  but  I  suppose  it  is  no  use  my  telling  you  about 
them.  They  are  going  on  to  Rome,  and  if  you  could  join 
me  later,  you  might  see  them  for  yourself;  but  I  had  al- 
most rather  you  looked  up  Mm.  Ilethertdge.  If  only  you 
would,  my  dear  boy,  and  tried  to  forget  that  tiresome 
young  woman  who  had  the  bad  taste  to  refuse  you,  you 
woold  give  me  so  much  pleasure." 

The  other  letter  was  irom  Mrs.  Church,  the  housekeeper 
Sit  Northley.  She  always  wrote  to  him  every  month  when 
he  was  away,  to  let  him  know  how  things  were  going  on. 
"  The  workmen  were  repairing  the  roof  of  the  west  wing," 
■he  said,  "  The  gardeners  were  levelling  the  turf  walk  by 
the  rosery.  They  had  been  stopped  by  the  frost;  but  now 
the  weather  was  mild  again  they  had  gone  back  to  work. 
She  had  had  a  good  dusting  of  all  the  library  books  last 
week,  and  got  them  back  in  their  places  again.  One  of 
the  under-keepers  had  sprained  his  knee,  ana  she  had  had 
to  send  the  laundry-maid  away  for  llightiness.  'There  was 
no  other  news,"  wrote  Mrs.  Church,  "except  that  she  had 
heard  that  Mr.  icAm  Foster's  wedding-day  was  fixed  for 
Thursday  week,  the  Tth." 


Arthur  Temple  sprang  out  of  bed  and  rang  the  bell 
violently. 

"  Pack  me  some  things  at  once,  James ;  1  am  going 
down  to  Northley  by  the  lO.fiO  train." 

"  Y6^  sir.     Did  you  wish  me  to  go  too  ?  " 

"No;  I  will  go  alone.  I  don't  know  how  long  1  shall 
stay  1  I  will  send  for  yon  if  I  want  you>" 

He  sat  down  and  wrote  a  hasty  hne  to  the  little  widow, 

*■  Bear  Mas.  HETHEitii>aB,-^I  am  most  unexpectedly 
and  suddenly  called  out  of  town  to-day.  I  am  very  sorry  not 
to  see  you  before  I  go,  but  I  have  only  jnst  time  to  catch 
the  train.    I  don't  know  how  long  I  shall  be  away,  but 

Abthub  Txmplb." 

This  he  directed  to  be  taken  at  once  to  Mrs.  Hetheridge, 
and  then  he  jumped  into  a  hansom  and  was  driven  oft  to 
the  station.  The  not«  was  duly  delivered  and  read.  And 
it  is  but  charitable  to  draw  a  veil  over  the  sensations  of 
that  unhappy  little  scheming  widow  as  she  perused  it,  and 
gathered  therefrom  that  her  cause  was  well-nigh  hopeless. 
(To  bfl  Qonttaned.) 
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Thebb  is,  perhaps,  no  name  in  literature  which  has 
been  more  ripanda  in  the  world  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
and  none  which  conveys  more  lively  recollections  of 
amusement  and  frolic,  of  breathless  story-telling  and 
equally  breathless  interest,  of  boundless  invention  and 
daring  defiance  of  all  the  laws  of  probability,  than  the 
name  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Nowhere 
out  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  has  such  a  fiood  of  story  poured 
through  the  world  as  from  the  lips  of  the  half-African 
Frenchman,  the  wild,  lavish,  extravagant,  and  headlong 
genius,  whose  very  prodigality  has  been  made  an  argu- 
ment, of  the  strangest  kind,  against  him.  Perhaps  the 
present  generation  has  so  far  lost  the  first  impression  of 
the  Monsquetaires'  wonderful  adventures,  as  to  associate 
the  name  more  distinctly  with  those  volumes  of  "  delicate  " 
analysis  and  philosophical  immorality,  beyond  the  reach 
of  decency  or  shame,  by  which  his  son  has  earned  some- 
thing which,  nowadays,  is  cooaidered  reputation.  We 
should  be  sorry  to  place  the  fame  of  our  old  favorite, 
hkarre  as  was  his  life,  and  multitudinous  as  Is  the  literary 
scandal  current  about  him,  upon  the  same  level.  Dumas 
pirt  and  Dumas  Mt  are  as  different  as  are  this,  rude  but 
hopeful  earth  and  an  obscene  hell.  The  first  has  sinned 
much,  against  every  standard,  but  has  done  so  by  accident, 
by  fits  and  starts,  by  the  impulse  of  high  spirits  and  natural 
impetuosity.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  he  has  never  been 
depraved,  only  indiflTerent,  in  a  historical  way,  to  moral 
eviL  But  to  the  other,  moral  evil  is  all  that  life  contains 
of  interest;  it  is  the  staple  of  his  thought,  the  inspiration 
of  his  fancy.  In  all  the  round  of  human  existence  th«re  is 
nothing  which  attracts  bim,  nothing  which  he  thinks 
worthy  of  comment,  and  the  analysis  for  which  he  is 
famous,  but  the  infamous  varieties  of  unclean  passion,  and 
the  base  intrigues  of  sensuality.  The  wholesome  open-wr 
daylight  worfd,  which  is  full  of  wholesome  work  and 
human  affections,  counts  for  nothing  with  this  author.  For 
bim  the  world  means  the  chamber  of  a  courtesan,  and  life 
a  succession  of  miserable  and  sickening  excitements  ap- 
propriate to  such  a  mite  en  te'ene.  Indeed,  the  very  worst 
accusation  that  can  be  brought  against  the  father,  is  that 
which  accuses  him  of  having  helped  to  produce  the  literary 
development    represented   by    his  ■son.     This  ' 
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the  appetite  which  has  become  jaded  by  the  breathless,  but 
real,  and  mostly  innocent,  sensationalism  of  the  older 
writer,  requires  the  still  higher  excitement  of  those  elabo- 
rate details  of  vice  furnished  by  the  younger,  to  content  it 
after  the  fare  to  which  it  had  been  accustomed,  and  that 
conieqaeotly  the  "Dame  box  Camellias"  is  the  natural 
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tbe  purest  and  aoundeat  of  human  intelligences  —  the 
mind  of  Walter  Scott;  a  seqoence  which  we  entirei/  re- 
ject. If,  then,  there  should  be  aoy  youthful  reader  to 
whom,  nnhappily,  the  name  of  the  old  romancer  has  be- 
come ideDtided  with  that  of  the  go-called  moralist,  tbe 
historian -in-chief  of  all  the  detestable  nuaneei  of  vice,  the 
favorite  of  a  public  which  we  in  our  igoorance  accept  as 
represeoCing  France,  though  it  represents  nothing  but  the 
weakness,  miserj,  and  shame  of  that  much-tried  countiy  — 
let  him  Icam  to  make  acquaintance  with  a  spirit  inGuitely 
better,  brighter,  aad  more  genial,  the  old  Dnmas,  faultiest 
of  men  and  authors,  most  extravagant  spendthrift  of  brain 
and  purse  alike,  the  brilliant,  he^long,  vain,  friendly,  and 
foolish  man  of  letters,  who  was  the  parable  of  his  time  — 
to  whom,  perhaps,  we  can  give  but  little  respectful  homage, 
but  to  whom  we  owe  more  innocent  amusement  than  to 
almost  any  other  writer  of  bis  ft^nBi^t'>'>D- 

We  would  not,  however,  have  it  supposed  that  in  saying 
this  we  are  setting  up  Alexandre  Dumas  as  amodel  writer, 
or  recommeniJing  bis  works  as  a  moral  regimen  for  the 
young.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  our  intention.  All 
that  we  venture  to  assert  is,  that  ho  ia  purity  itself  and 
good  taste  itself  in  compariion  with  the  more  recent,  and 
much  more  pretentions  school  of  fiction  which  has  openly 
dedicated  itself  to  the  study  and  elucidation  of  vice,  and 
which  is  generally  meant  when  the  contemptuous  phrase 
"  French  novel "  drops  from  British  lips.  Barring  a  few 
pages,  or  a  few  chapters,  the  story  of  the  "  Trois  Mousque- 
taires,"  with  its  many  sequels,  conveys  as  little  harm  as 
any  outspoken  mSU  novel,  written  with  no  moral  purpose, 
can  do ;  and  its  peculiar  force  and  attraction,  the  real 
charm  it  has  for  its  readers,  turns  upon  no  equivocal  senti- 
ment, nor  excitement  of  passion,  bat  on  the  charming 
■weep  of  adventure,  the  unfailing  flow  of  incident,  the 
incredible  valor,  the  manly  enthusiasm  of  friendship,  and 
the  endless  drolleries  of  i^  band  of  heroes.  It  is  a  story 
made  up  of  sensation,  but  of  sensations  well-nigh  as  inno- 
cent aa  those  of  "  Robinson  Crusoe."  We  confess  that  it 
is  with  difficulty  that  we  can  imagine  the  character  of 
mind  which  would  be  harmed  by  tbe  society  of  Athos, 
Porthos,  and  Aramis.  Messrs.  Pendennis  and  Warrington 
would  scarcely  be  safe  company  for  so  delicate  an  intelli- 
gence. Neither  ia  there  anything  in  the  wonderful  com- 
plications of  "Monte  Christo"  which  need  alarm  the 
moralist.  The  difference  of  atmosphere  between  these 
productions  of  thirty  years  since,  and  those  of  the  Dumas 
of  this  day,  is  indeed  as  remarkable  as  anything  we  know 
in  literature.  The  one  all  hearty,  joyous,  and  outspoken  ; 
the  other  serious,  sentimental,  vile :  the  one  with  no  pur- 
pose in  the  world  but  that  of  amusing  his  readers  —  and 
Dimself — for  it  is  evident  Dumas  enjoyed  his  own  head- 
long career,  hia  own  fiin  and  endlesi  fancy,  as  much  as  any 
one  of  bis  audience ;  the  other  solemnly  seated  upon  a 
throne  of  self-asanmed  wisdom,  instructing  and  reforming 
—  Heaven  save  the  mark  I  —  his  unfortunate  country,  by 
perpetual  illustration  of  her  vices.  But  though  it  would 
De  unjust  to  the  elder  Dumas  not  to  indicate  most  strongly 
this  fundamental  difference,  and  thoi^h  we  should  be  re- 
joiced to  see  the  French  novel  come  back  even  so  far  as  to 
his  level,  and  accept  it  as  a  sign  of  returning  health  and 
amendment,  yet  we  do  not  take  upon  us  tbe  dangerous 
responsibility  of  anawerinjc  for  Dumas  as  a  moral  teacher. 
He  was  not  a  teacher  of  any  description.  He  was  a  teller 
of  stories  —  the  very  laureate  of  actioo  and  adventure; 
but  in  his  choice  of  a  subject,  he  never,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  showed  the  moral  perversity  of  preferring  one  which 
necessitated  discussion  of  vice.  When  it  came  in  his  way 
he  recorded  it  carelessly  as  he  would  have  recorded  any 
other  accidental  circumstance,  without  protest,  but  wilLout 
enjoyment.     We  will  not  undertake  to  say  more. 

It  is  but  a  short  time  since,  in  one  of  those  pauses  of 
moumfulest  silence  which  came  alter  the  tempest  of  the 
roaring  guns.  In  the  late  dire  extremity  of  France,  that 
the  news  of  Dumas'  death  came  in  curiously  and  strangely 
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like  a  homely  note  of  the  old  life,  in  the  midst  of  the  vio- 
lent and  martial  strain  of  the  new.  Dead  I  there  were 
thousands  dead  or  dying  just  then  whose  lives  probably 
were  of  greater  worth,  and  whose  end  was  more  noble; 
but  the  name  of  the  old  story-teller,  the  vieux  farceur,  ran  . 
over  all  the  world  with  a  strange  and  pathetic  recalling  of 
the  past,  a  return  as  to  something  ended  forever,  in  which 
we,  too,  once  had  our  peaceful  part  like  others.  He  died 
in  a  lull  of  the  fighting,  poor  old  man,  worn  out  with  work 
and  commotion.  We  remember  the  indignant  remarki 
made  in  a  distinguished  French  family,  one  of  whose  mem- 
bers, a  man  of  European  fame,  had  died  shortly  before, 
touching  the  meagre  and  brief  mention  given  by  the 
Timts  of  the  death  of  their  illustrious  kinsman  —  & 
great  statesman  and  orator ;  while  the  same  journal  spent 
columns  upon  a  notice  of  Dumas  the  Toeontear,  Dumas  the 
Bohemian,  whom  his  generation  had  ridiculed  as  much  &■ 
they  had  applauded,  and  whose  books  were  shut  out  from 
all  such  virtuous,  noble  bouses.  The  surprise  and  indigna- 
tion were  natural  enough,  but  so  was  the  fact  that  called 
them  forth.  Dumas'  claim  upon  our  notice  was  not  like 
that  of  a  statesman.  Hii  name  directed  us  altogether 
away  from  that  hot  and  horrible  stream  of.  war,  and  from 
all  the  devious  channels  through  which  it  had  been  fed. 
Whatever  our  opinion  might  be  on  the  part  taken  by  thia 
man  and  that  in  the  stormy  national  life,  which  had  at 
last  been  engulfed  in  so  grand  a  catastrophe,  our  opinion 
of  Monte  Cttristo  and  D'Artagnan  beloueed  to  a  different 
category  of  sentimenL  We  lieard  of  him  again  with  a 
smile  — his  very  name  was  a  relief  to  the  jaded  attention. 
Was  he  dead?  we  gave  him  a  gentle  sign,  a  paasioz  re- 
gret; we  could  have  better  sparad  a  better  man.  Great 
events  were  hurrying  upon  each  other,  too  swiftly  to  se- 
cure much  notice,  but  upon  this  private  event  our  minds 
dwelt  with  a  certain  grateful  sense  of  relief  aiwell  as  of 
regret.  Thus  he  went  out  of  the  world  amid  blare  of 
trumpet  and  sound  of  guns,  in  the  midst  of  a  commotion 
more  tremendous  than  any  he  bad  ever  rendered  into 
story ;  and  the  sound  of  the  well-known  name  which  had 
such  very  different  associations,  and  tbe  tranquil  sorrow 
for  an  old  man's  death,  gave  us  a  sort  of  consolation,  as  of 
the  ordinary  tenor  of  human  existence  still  holding  on 
through  all,  amid  the  tragic  horror  of  the  great  crius, 
which  seemed  to  anniliilate  everything  that  belonged  to 
life's  common  strun. 

But  if  Dumas'  death  thna  called  forth  oar  sympathy, 
he  has  a  still  better  right  to  that  sympathy  now.  A  thing 
has  happened  to  him  which  fortunately  does  not  happen 
to  all  men,  as  death  does.  The  biography  of  Alexandre 
Dumas  has  been  written  in  English;  his  life  has  been 
taken,  as  it  were,  feloniously  and  cruelly  after  hia  death. 
The  work  of  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald  is  in  two  large  volumes, 
and  issued  with  all  the  solemnity  of  size  and  apparent 
importance.  It  is  about  Dumas'  follies,  his  fibs,  his  va- 
porings,  and  the  follies,  fibs,  and  vaporings  of  the  French 
nation  in  general,  than  which  there  is  at  present  no  more 
fruitful  and  popular  subject  for  the  genus  penny-a-liner 
(or  gninea-a-liner,  it  does  not  matter  which).  We  confess, 
for  our  own  parte,  that,  whether  in  the  solemn  columns  of 
our  leading  journal,  or  in  the  trifiingest  of  broadsheets, 
this  easy  and  universal  topic  has  become  intensely  tiresome 
to  us ;  and  that  out  of  pure  opposition  to  the  tedious  re- 
iteration of  the  crowd,  we  are  ready  to  protest  (as  indeed 
some  closer  observers  have  already  done),  that  our  neigh- 
bors in  France  are  in  reality  the  most  serious,  steady,  and 
matter-of-fact  population  in  the  world.  France  may  have 
falleu  very  low  ;  certainly  she  has  descended  in  material 
fame  and  prestige ;  but  to  see  every  miserable  scribbler 
exercise  his  small  wit  upon  her  national  characteristics, 
and  etick  hit  cowardly  little  shall  into  her  in  her  downfall, 
is  more  than  our  equanimity  can  bear.  It  is  the  fashion 
of  the  day  to  abuse  France  and  her  character,  and  all  her 
actions  of  every  description ;  to  conclude  that  she  does  not 
know  her  own  business  in  the  least  i  that  we  are  infinitely 
better  informed  than  she  ia  as  to  her  moat  intimate  con- 
cerns; and  that  because  she  has  iiUlen  upon  that  period 
of  national  ill-luck  which  comes  to  all  oountries  now  tmA 
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theD,  therefore  we  are  all  free  to  wmtonize  and  to  sneer, 
■nd  to  asinre  the  whole  world  that  we  alwavs  knew  how 
it  would  be,  that  "  it  it  just  like  her,"  and  that  to  it  will 
be  to  the  end  of  time.  Mr.  Fere;  Fitzgerald  is  one  of  the 
manj  Bccomplished  Enfjlisbmea  who  lees  through  France, 
and  is  prepared  at  any  moment  to  point  oat  her  imbeoili- 
tiea  i  and  with  thii  mneral  fitneis  for  the  taik  of  writing 
a  Frenchman'il  life,  he  has  betidei  a  thorough  contempt 
for  that  individual  Frenchman,  and  the  liveliest  satisfac- 
tion in  "ahowiag  up"  his  imperfections  to  the  world. 
Thiu  prepared  for  his  work  he  carries  it  out  manfuUj, 
without  hesitation  or  discouragement.  It  is  a  new  way, 
w«  confess,  of  writing  biograpby — which  art,  op  to  this 
time,  has  porhans  been  too  apt  to  call  forth  a  warm  feel- 
ing of  partisan  snip,  a  general  sidinc  with  one's  hero,  and 
i&clinatioD  to  explain  awaj  hi*  faults  and  account  for  his 
weaknesses  when  those  faults  and  weaknesses  could  not 
be  altogether  denied.  The  other  mode  of  treatment  pos- 
•eases  novelty  at  least,  if  no  other  attraction  ;  hot  it  has 
this  diaadvanti^e  in  the  present  case,  that  the  world  has 
heard  a  great  deal  of  llamas,  and  but  little  of  Us  biog- 
rapher; and  that,  consequently,  Mr.  Percy  Fitigeralds 
«a*y  superiority  and  sense  that  he  is  in  a  position  to  pull 
hia  subject  to  pieces,  is  more  apt  to  fill  the  reader  with  a 
mixture  of  indignadon  and  amusemeut  than  with  more 
admiring  feelings.  Had  the  poaitjons  been  reversed  — 
had  any  chance  wind  of  fame  wafled  Mr.  Fercv  Fitzgerald 
into  regions  of  notability,  where  Alexandre  l5umas  could 
have  caught  sight  of  him,  and  made  him  into  a  book,  we 
might  liave  accepted  the  tone  of  it  as  natural.  In  the 
actual  circnmstances,  the  book  is  a  simple  impertinence, 
and  unworthy,  on  its  own  merits,  of  any  literary 
er.     fff  ■  ■■  •  ■       - 


whatever.  ^Ve  accept  it  merely  as  an  occasion  for  recall- 
ing the  strange,  wild,  energetic,  amoiing  figure  of  the  old 
romancer,  before  all  personal  recollection  of  it  has  vanished 
from  the  world. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  any  personal  knowledge  of  Uu- 
mas.  Once,  and  once  only,  the  present  writer  remembers 
to  have  assisted  at  one  of  the  "  Conferences  "  with  which, 
in  his  old  age,  be  amused  the  Parisian  public.  Age  had 
paled  his  swarthy  countenance,  and  maoe  bis  negro  shock 
of  hair  white  —  a  change  which  took  away,  wepresume, 
much  of  the  peculiarity  of  his  appearance.  We  forget 
what  was  his  subject  —  it  was,  no  doubt,  a  chapter  of  rec- 
ollections from  his  own  eventfiil  and  stirring  life —  but 
the  chief  point  in  his  lively  talk  was  an  incident  in  the 
history  of  his  father,  the  revolutionary  General  Dumas,  — 
a  story  which  probably  would  be  somewhat  gross  for  an 
Enelisn  audience,  but  which  in  Paris  everyl>ody  laughed 
at  frankly.  With  the  broad  fun  of  a  schoolboy,  Ms  round 
lace  twidcUn^  with  laughter,  the  raconteur  narrated  the 
arrest  of  a  spy,  who,  as  a  last  resource,  to  escape  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  republican  soldiers,  iimUoioeii  hit  dUpmcha! 
We  will  not  attempt  to  recall  any  deUulsof  a  story  scarceir 
snitable  for  these  pages,  but  the  reader  will  divine  the  bold- 
DCM  yet  the  lightness  with  which  Dumas  skirted  the  bor- 
ders of  nennissible  license,  and  told  his  laughable  but  coarse 
tale  without  any  actual  arotsurele.  His  pride  ia  his  parent- 
age is  one  of  the  many  faults  laid  to  his  charge  ;  but  it  is 
one  for  which  —  at  least  in  the  case  of  his  father  —  most 
English  readers  will  forgive  him.  He  was  descended  from 
a  gentleman  whom  Louis  XIY.  had  made  a  marquis,  and 
did  even  at  one  period  of  his  life  assume,  or  make  a  pre- 
tense of  assumbg,  the  title,  to  which,  barring  a  doubt  as 
to  his  father's  legitimacy,  never  proved  one  way  or  the 
other,  he  would  seem  to  have  had  a  perfect  right.  The 
&ther  himself,  however,  was  more  interesting  than  any 
Marquis  de  la  Paiileterie.  He  was  one  of  the  boldest  and 
beat  soldiers  of  the  Republic  —  a  hero  ae  daring  as  any  in 
hia  son's  romances,  but  unfortunate  —  and  died  neglected 
in  the  village  where  he  had  married  a  woman  of  the  peo- 
ple, under  Uie  ban  of  Napoleon's  displeasure;  embittered 
and  broken-hearted  by  the  scorns  of  office  and  the  desei^ 
tion  of  friends,  as  unhappily,  other  brave  but  unfriended 
soldiers  of  fortune  have  been  known  to  do  l>efore  him.  He 
died  while  bis  eon  was  still  a  child,  and  the  boy  had  to 
struggle  into  notice  unassisted,  hia   mother's  family   being 


poor  and  undistinguished.  How  he  did  this  may  l*e  seen 
lu  hii  own  memoirs,  or,  hy  those  to  whom  the  memoirs  are 
not  handy,  or  who  distrust  the  romancist's  own  acconnt  of 
his  successes,  in  the  very  unflattering  and  conlemptnous 
narrative  of  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald.  Dumas  leaped  into 
notoriety  by  means  of  his  dramas,  the  first  literary  vein  he 
struck,  which  brought  hi  m  much  applause  and  some  money, 
and  launched  him  wildly  into  that  prodigal  and  hendleaa 
life  of  Paris,  which  shows  in  stronger  colors  perhaps  in  the 
midst  of  the  frugal  and  thrifty  national  life  of  France  than 
it  would  do  on  our  more  general  level  of  lavish  ezpendi' 
ture  and  self-indulgence.  All  the  follies  Dumas  did  —  his 
shiHinesi,  his  unbounded  expenditure,  his  reckless  confi- 
dence in  his  public,  hia  feats  of  travel  and  diploc 
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inte  Chrbto,  his  insatiable  thirst  for  money  and  con- 
tinual need  of  it  even  at  his  climax  of  wealth,  —  are  all  to 
be  found,  set  down  in  malice,  in  the  volumes  we  have  re- 
ferred to.  There  is  not  much  in  this  meteoric  existence, 
perhaps,  which  the  world  need  care  to  remember.  He  had 
some  of  the  virtues  of  the  prodigal  along  with  all  the  un- 
satisfactoriness  of  that  character,  and  came  to  be  a  kind  of 
literary  Jeremy  Diddler  towards  tile  close  of  his  life,  as  is 
unfortunately  too  common.  Extreme  ease  of  production  (his 
detractors  say  the  extremest  ease  —  since  it  was  not  he 
who  worked  but  others  for  him)  and  a  constant  market  for 
all  the  wares  he  could  produce,  demoralized  the  fertilest  of 
romancers.  His  briun  oecame  the  true  Monte  Christo,  the 
reservoir  of  moat  aalable  jewels,  which  was  more  inex- 
haustible than  any  pirate's  hoard.  That  he  should  in  his 
reckless  sense  of  power  have  embroiled  himself  with  com- 
peting editors,  and  pledged  himself  torfeuiiUtoat  innumer- 
able, sometimes  in  the  face  of  other  contracts,  sometimes 
to  the  injury  of  personal  honor,  and  beyond  all  hope  of 
keeping  ids  word,  seems  natural  enough.  For  nothing  can 
tell  more  strongly  agunst  all  intellectual  economv  or  Uirift 
of  power  than  this  sense  of  the  capaci^  to  oe  always 
doing,  along  with  the  certainty  of  ready  and  immedigie 
pecuniary  recompense  for  all  one  does.  Dumas'  imr 
mense  popularity  might  have  overcome  the  restraints  of 
freedom  even  in  a  mind  more  sober  and  moderate ;  and  in 
one  inaccessible  to  all  the  arguments  of  prudence,  modera- 
tion, and  sobriety,  it  may  be  understood  what  a  career  of 
intellectual  (to  say  nothing  of  external)  riot,  the  trium[^ 
ant  writer  waa  tempted  to  plunee  into ;  and  he  resisted  no  ■ 
temptation  which  came  to  nim  lu  this  form. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  he  was  over  fo^y,  and  had 
reached  the  full  force  and  maturitv  of  middle  age,  that  he 
hit  upon  that  vein  of  fiction  which  produced  for  him  hia 
greatest  reputation  and  reward.  We  can  only  use  words 
which  express  the  utmost  cAprice  of  chance  when  we  tell 
the  story  of  Dumas'  triumphs.  There  is  no  ground  tor 
supposing  that  it  was  by  solid  plan  or  preparation  that  he 
began  his  wonderful  succeaaion  of  romances.  Pure  hazard 
guiding  him,  as  (to  speak  lightly)  it  guided  the  first  man 
who  "struck  ile,  or  he  who  ftiund  the  first  scrap  of  gold  at 
the  diggings,  he  lighted  upon  the  inexhaustible  fountain  of 
fiction  from  which  auch  a  flood  waa  tocome.  Even  in  its  very 
first  beginnings  this  stream  seems  to  have  had  the  forc^M 
a  torrent.  The  "  Trois  Mousquetaire^"  we  are  told,  and 
"Monte  Christo,"  both  appeared  in  one  year  — 1814  —  and 
took  the  world  absolutely  by  atorm,  by  surprise,  driving 
the  public  into  wild  interest  and  excitement  before  it  had 
time  to  think  or  inquire  why.  The  chance  was  in  eve^ 
respect  a  happy  one ;  for  amid  all  the  wealth  of  Frenca 
fiction,  the  place  of  the  improvisatore,  the  headlong, 
breathless  story-teller,  had  never,  we  think,  been  filled  be- 
fore since  the  day  of  the  jonglewt  and  wandering  trouba- 
dours. Nowhere  has  fiction  occupied  a  more  important 
place  than  in  modem  France,  or  drawn  to  its  development 
so  many  powerful  intellects.  No  Englishman  that  we  know 
of  has  drawn  with  pencil  so  keen  and  diamond-pointed  the 
mysteries  of  human  motive  and  thought,  the  terrible  gulf 
of  human  weakness,  as  Balzac  has  done,  with  a  pitiless 
power  and  clear-aightedness  which  make  us  bate  while  we 
admire ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  to  the  philo- 
sophical romance,  the  dramatic  representation  of  senti- 
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ment  uid  emotion,  a  more  iplendid  development  tlun  it 
haa  attained  in  the  haodg  of  Victor  Hogo  %nd  Georeea 
Sand.  None  of  Uiese  great  maatera  of  art  can  be  calud 
moral  writen.  The  fint  is,  at  the  beet,  hiatorically  impar- 
tial, setting  forth  good  and  evil  —  the  tiro  different  sides  of 
the  picture  —  witE  the  calm  of  a  Bnectator  as  little  affected 
bj  tlia  contTftH  between  vice  ana  virtue  ai  by  that  which 
exists  between  black  hair  and  blond,  blue  eyes  or  brown 
—  an  indifference  which  is  supposed  by  many  to  be  essen- 
Ual  to  the  perfection  of  art,  but  which,  in  our  opinion,  ia  as 
little  favorable  to  true  art  as  it  is  to  the  moral  atmosphere 
of  literature. 

These  higher  placet  of  fiction  weie,  however,  occupied  by 
writers  who  as  yet  have  hail  no  rivals,  and  with  whom  the 
genius  of  IJumas  was  quite  unable  to  cope-  Analysis  of 
character,  profound  reflection  upou  the  enigmas  of  life, 
studies  of  human  passioo,  and  the  relations  of  man  to 
man,  were  subjects  aiCogetber  out  of  his  way.  But  with  a 
sudden  inspiration,  true  as  it  was  spontaneous,  he  seized 
upon  the  primitive  tala  which  waa  in  hii  way.  Ho  moral, 
no  meaning,  no  thread  of  purpose  was  necessary  to  him. 
With  the  perseverance  and  tongue  haitine  of  Scheherazade 
herself,  but  with  infinitely  more  levity  and  joyousness  of 
intention,  he  plunged  into  the  vide  and  open  infinity  of  in- 
vention, feeling  the  world  before  him,  and  recognizing  no 
moral  or  historical  t«ther,  no  law  of  probability,  to  binder 
his  ftee  march,  no  restraint  of  law  or  nature. 

All  such  limits  disappear  before  him  as  before  the  im- 
provisatore  on  the  Neapolitan  shore,  or  the  Arab  story- 
teller, the  repository  of  all  the  traditionary  lore  of  the  East- 
It  is  not  from  the  modern  inspiration  of  fiction,  but  from 
this  wild  source  of  boundless  adventure  and  incident,  that 
he  draws  hia  power.  Ue  appeals  not  to  the  deeper  princi- 
ples of  nature  in  hia  hearers,  nor  to  their  sympathy  with 
the  struggiea  of  heart  and  soul,  the  com  plication  a  of  will 
and  passion,  which  are  the  true  lubjecta  of  poetry ;  but  to 
that  which  is  most  universal  in  us,  the  intellectual  quality 
(if  it  can  be  justly  called  intellectual  at  all)  which  most 
entirely  pervsides  humanity,  which  is  common  to  the  child 
and  the  sage,  the  simplest  and  the  most  educated  —  that 
primitive  curiosity  and  thirst  for  story  without  which  man 
would  scarcely  be  man.  Nothing  is  too  low  in  intelligence, 
nothing  too  young  in  years,  to  share  this  lively  and  whole- 
some tendency  of  the  mind.  It  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
highest  mental  ambition,  and  contributes  to  the  success  of 
the  lofUeet  etforts,  but  is  in  itself  the  possession  of  the  com- 
monest, the  lowliest,  the  foolishest  of  mankind.  When  we 
say  that  Dumas  took  advantage  of  this  quality,  we  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  he  availed  himself  by  calculation  of  the 
most  universal  of  human  sentiments,  or  chose  among  other 
intellectual  paths  this  one  wild  byway  which  leads  by  a 
short  cut  to  that  pinnacle  of  the  temple  of  fame  where  the 
garlands  are  readiest  of  access,  though  quickest  to  fade. 
No  such  wise  calculation  was  in  the  mind  of  the  raconteur. 
He  seized  upon  the  vacant  place  by  mere  inglinct,  being 
capable  to  fill  it.  He  sprang  upon  the  stage  in  a  lucky  mo- 
ment by  chance  —  and  finding  out  all  at  once,  without 
warning,  what  he  could  do,  forthwith  did  it,  without  once 
pausing  to  think. 

We  say  this  with  full  knowledge  of  all  the  gossip  and  all 
the  solemn  literary  questions  which  have  been  raised  as  to 
the  real  authorahip  of  Dumas'  worka.  To  us  the  contro- 
versy seems  at  once  trumpery  and  artificial  in  the  highest 
degree.  With  every  inclination  to  believe  in  the  generosity 
of  human  nature,  we  confess  we  are  alti^ther  unable  to 
understand  how  Maquet,  Bourgeois,  &  Co.,  who,  we  are 
asked  to  believe,  were  the  real  authors  of  his  books,  should 
have  kept  silent  and  in  the  background,  allowing  Dumas, 
to  whom  they  were  bound  by  no  special  tie,  to  reap  the 
immense  profit  and  the  overwhelming  glory  of  worka  which 
were  really  tbeirs.  This,  on  the  one  hand,  ia  incomprehen- 
aiblo  and  incredible ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  ia  equally 
impoauble  to  believe  that  the  man  who  under  the  name  of 
Dumas  produced  the  "  Trois  Mouaquetairea,"  should  in  hia 
own  name,  at  a  very  brief  interval  of  time,  have  produced 
only  the  moat  mediocre  of  novels  — hooka  which  beyond 
the  circle  of  his  immediate  fricnda  were  never  heard  ot^  and 


which  Ihe  public  received  with  contemptuoua  silence  and 
indifference.  With  these  two  undeniable  facts  to  contend 
against,  we  know  no  possibility  of  proving,  by  any  ordinary 
human  law  of  evidence,  that  these  nameless  ceiiaboraUurt, 
dull  in  their  own  worka,  and  only  brilliant  in  his,  have  a 
right  to  share  the  fame  of  the  great  stoir-teller,  however 
much  they  may  have  helped  him,  or  contributed  to  his  suc- 
cess. The  virtaea  of  self-renunciation,  and  a  Chrietiao 
humility  which  goes  beyond  the  very  gospel  rule,  are  not 
supposed  to  fiounab  to  a  preeminent  extent  among  French 
liaeraleun ;  neither  can  we  suppose  that  the  fact  of  being 
deprived  of  all  personal  honor  or  reward  ahould  inspire  or 
elevate  genius  which  slackened  its  winn  at  once  when  the 
question  became  personal.  Such  wondera  are  not  in  hu- 
man nature,  and  no  crude  array  of  facts  could  induce  as  to 
believe  in  them.  Notwithstanding  M.  Qu^rard  and  Mr. 
Percy  Fitzgerald,  we  refuse  to  put  our  faith  in  Maquet  and 
Bourgeois.  If  they  were  ao  preeminently  Chriatian  aa  we 
are  told  they  were,  it  would  no  doubt  wound  their  suscep^ 
ble  soula  to  receive  now  the  credit  which  they  did  not 
claim  at  the  time.  Let  sudi  unparalleled  self-renunciation 
have  at  least  the  merit  it  deserves  —  and  be  their  fame 
swamped  forever  in  the  fame  of  the  leader  to  whom  ibey 
thus  devotedly  and  incredibly  sacrificed  themselves 

Having  thus  found  his  special  track  in  the  field  of  litera- 
ture, the  empty  place  which  waited  for  him,  Dumas  rushed 
into  it  with  all  the  characteristic  impetuority  of  hia  nature, 
and  all  the  headlong  rapidity  which  was  congenial  to  the 
work.  He  seized  the  thread  of  fiction  with  glowing  hands, 
and  spun  and  wove  and  plied  the  flying  loom,  with  a  de- 
light in  the  exercise  which  is  quite  as  real  as  the  excite- 
ment of  his  hearers.  The  words  we  use  are  but  feeble 
emblems  of  the  process,  and,  could  we  think  of  any  other 
which  conveyed  the  idea  of  a  more  rapid  process  of  crea- 
tion, a  longer  and  more  unbroken  continuity,  we  should 
employ  them.  His  waa  not  the  art  of  reflection,  of  careful 
balance,  and  elaborate  completeness.  He  produced  his 
effects  lur-le-ehamp,  by  chance,  by  the  inspiration  of  the 
moment,  without  pausing  to  consider,  or  making  any  con- 
scious selection  of  circumstances.  He  began  —  but  there 
never  appeared  to  him  any  necessity  to  close.  The  story 
which  he  told  was  one  long-continued  tale,  such  as  children 
and  simple  natures  love  —  a  story  without  an  end.  Wi» 
a  wild  and  gay  and  careless  exuberance  of  strength  and  of 
material  sucn  as  none  of  his  contemporaries  could  equal,  he 
rushed  on  from  incident  to  incident,  each  new  adventure 
leading  to  another,  like  the  endlesa  peaks  of  a  mountwo- 
range.  From  one  day  to  another,  from  one  year  to  another, 
what  matter  how  far  the  atory  led  him,  he  carried  his  audi- 
ence on  with  unflagging  interest  and  frequent  excitement. 
When  he  paused,  the  whole  world  drew  a  long  breatL 
What  waa  to  happen  next  ?  —  through  what  new  series  <tf 
exploits  were  hia  heroes  to  run  ;  into  what  fresh  develop- 
ment of  adventure,  headlong  and  breathless,  were  they 
about  to  be  plunged  ?  The  charm  of  dramatic  suspense 
of  uncertainty,  and  eager  curiosity  —  those  universal  etimu- 
lants  of  the  common  mind  —  attended  him  wherever  ha 
moved ;  and  their  charm  was  as  potent  upon  the  speaker 
aa  upou  the  listeners.  His  charactera  were  no  shadows  W 
him ;  they  excited  him  as  much  as  they  excited  olhrri,  and 
reacted  upon  hia  mind ;  he  starting  them,  so  to  speak,  upon 
their  bold  career  —  while  they,  on  the  other  hand,  commu- 
nicated to  him  an  always  increasing  excitement,  and  sdino- 
laled  him  to  renewed  and  more  strenuous  exertions.  tU 
had  not  the  heart  to  give  over,  or  to  throw  back  into  ob- 
scurity, those  energetic  figures  through  whom  be  had  i-oor 
quered  time  and  space,  and  history,  and  probability.  Li»" 
U»e  minstrel  of  old,  the  laizarone  story-teller  of  the  present 
time,  his  long  and  endless  tale  became  its  own  raaon  d'etre, 
and  aeaumed  all  the  attributes  of  an  independent  power. 
It  carried  him  forward  in  spite  of  himself  as  a  river  carries 
the  boat  once  launched  upon  it.  He  let  himself  go  upon 
the  swelling  irresistible  tide,  leaving  helm  and  anchor  alia* 
useless.  The  force  which  he  had  brought  into  being  car- 
ried himself  away  —  not  unwillingly,  but  yet  with  a  sweep 
and  flood  that  overcame  any  personal  volition  on  his  P^^Jv 

It  was  thus  that  the  geniua  of  Dumas  found  its  most 
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congenial  occnp&tion,  and  Mized  upon  tha  public  ss  it  had 
timA  ^e  art  whiuh  made  that  public  it«  vaiaal.  KotbiDZ 
coold  more  euhance  the  inccesa  irhich  'won  thui  secured 
thui  the  maimer  of  publication  —  that  TuhioD  Etill  so  little 
known  among  ui,  th^e  feuiUetoa  —  which  placed  one  of  the 
aeat,exciting  of  romances  in  the  hands  of  a  mnlUtude  of 
naden  by  installments,  creating  an  excitement  of  its  own, 
M  danbt  ftlmosC  as  greet  as  that  which  changes  govern- 
■ents  and  overthrows  thrones.  The  first  story  thui  pre- 
MDted  to  the  public,  and  the  sreatest,  in  oar  opiotOD,  of 
Dnmas'  works,  was  the  "  Trois  Moaiquetaires."  He 
poured  forth  that  long-con tinued,  brilliant,  and  varied  tale 
with  a  rapidity  and  periistency  which  remind  ua  of  the 
Eutem  Sultana,  withont  a  panw  or  sign  of  weariness.  It 
is  the  most  spontaneous  and  dazzling,  the  most  joyocu, 
sffortless,  and  endless,  of  romances.  We  see  no  reason 
vbr  it  ihould  not  be  going  on  still,  or  at  leatt  tintil  death 
had  sealed  the  lips  oi  the  story-celler.  What  gay  vitality 
orerflows  id  it,  what  bustling  scenes  open  around  its 
beroei  1  — ■  scenes  which  are  so  real,  so  crowded,  so  full  of 
incideol,  that  we  never  dream  of  inquiring  into  their  his- 
tnical  accnracy,  nor  of  bringing  them  to  that  dull  standard 
of  fact  which  is  alien  to  romance.  Snch  scenes  indeed  do 
DM  belong  to  one  historical  period  or  another,  nor  can  the 
bold  and  brilliant  narrative  l>e  bound  down  to  formal 
limiu  of  costume,  or  the  still  harder  bondage  of  actual 
erenls.  They  belong  rather  to  that  vague  period  "once 
upon  a  time,  fanuliar  to  all  primitive  audiences,  in  which 
Ids  action  of  all  fairy  tales  is  laid,  and  which  is  the  age 
proper  to  the  primary  poet,  vague  in  chronology  but  daunt- 
Uu  in  invention,  who  is  always  the  earliest  chronicler.  In 
OUT  day  it  is  indispensable  that  some  certain  flavor  of  his- 
Uy  should  give  a  faux  air  of  truth  to  the  narrative ;  and 
pumas,  we  are  told,  had  some  amusing  nation  of  illustrat- 
ing the  history  of  France  —  a  notion  of  which  the  full 
hnmor  can  only  be  realised  when  we  perceive  how  he 
deals  with  other  history.  The  actbn  of  the  story  accord- 
isjly  begins,  or  is  supposed  to  begin,  in  the  time  of  Louis 
XIIl.,  when  the  great  Cardinal  Richelieu  was  at  the  head 
of  iSaira,  and  the  young  and  beautiful  Anne  of  Austria 
wu  the  ^ueen.  These  names  of  themselves  suegest  a 
faoDdred  picturesque  scenes,  and  all  the  glitter  and  move- 
Bent  which  the  romancer  loves.  In  the  gay  yet  sombre 
Ptrii  of  that  moment,  which  our  story-teller  makes  no 
tttempt  to  reproduce,  but  which  is  simply  the  ideal  Fsrb, 
tapital  of  all  that  is  gay  and  bright,  and  of  much  that  is 
gbomy  and  revolutionary,  which  still  exists  and  will  al- 
ways exist,  the  typical  city  of  French  intelligence  —  there 
Bred  at  that  time  three  gallant  soldiers,  ^und  bv  the 
closest  amity,  mousquttairti  du  roi,  of  that  chosen  regiment 
of  gentlemen -soldiers  of  fortune,  who  occupied  in  those 
da}i|  the  position  held  (according  to  Scott)  a  century  and 
shtlr earlier,  by  the  Scottish  Guard.  No  position  could 
b«  more  favorable  for  romance,  for  here  the  poor  soldier 
n^ht  be  a  prince,  withont  much  harm  done,  and  the  im- 
■giDstion  might  permit  itself  all  sorts  of  liberties.  Dumas 
intraduces  to  us  In  the  openinjt  of  his  tale,  perhaps  after 
the  suggestion  of  "  Qucntiu  Durward,"  whose  introdnction 
i>  of  a  similar  character,  the  typical  adventurer  of  fiction, 
*  penniless  geDtlemaD  of  Gascony  —  we  may  venture  to 
SH,  without  Being  unpatriotic,  the  French  representative 
«  the  poor  and  proud  Scot — who  has  come  from  his 
niiuHii  old  chateau  to  serve  the  king  and  make  his  for- 
tane.  Chance  throws  this  adventurer,  who  is  brave  as  a 
lion  and  considerably  more  pngnacious,  in  the  way  of  the 
ifaree  musketeers  ;  and,  after  some  characteristic  passages 
(^  arms,  he  is  admitted  into  their  intimacy,  and  becomes 
kimself  a  musketeer,  and  the  fourth  in  their  brotherhood. 
li  it  necessary  to  introduce  to  the  reader  the  well-known 
Gfrnrei  of  Atnos,  Porlhos,  and  Aramis,  who,  if  he  enters 
Uto  their  history,  will  bear  hira  company  so  long  and  over 
K  nnch  exciting  ground  ?     That  they  were  already  the 


u  eren  less  remarkable  than  the  subtlety  and  finesse  of  hit 
Utellect,  adds  importance  to  all  their  previous  prestige. 
We  are  obliged  to  say  that  D'Artagnan,  though  not  by 


any  means  to  fine  a  character  as  our  beloved  Quentin  Dur- 
ward, is  Infinitely  cleverer  and  more  amusing ;  and  his  per- 
petual wealth  of  resoarce,  and  incapacity  for  being  beaten 
or  outwitted,  reach  the  point  of  sublimity.  The  three 
companions  are  set  before  us  all  with  the  most  distinct 
individualization.  Athos,  who  is  the  Srst  and  oldest  of  the 
band,  and  who,  when  introduced  to  the  reader,  has  about 
him  the  laugoor  of  a  man  in  trouble,  is  by  far  the  finest  con- 
ception that  ever  occurred  to  Dumas.  He  hat  many 
secrete,  one  of  which  Is  his  rank,  which  he  conceals  car«- 
fuUy,  but  which  betrays  itself  in  every  look  and  gesture. 
Aramis,  the  second,  is  of  still  more  snbtle  character.  He 
has  a  leaning  towards  piety  and  the  Church,  but  is  an  ac- 
complished gallant,  full  of  honna  fortunes,  and  delicate 
mystery,  with  all  kind  of  secret  correspondences  and  diplo- 
matic connections  among  the  beautiful  iatriganta  and  con- 
spirators of  the  court.  Porthos  is  a  giant,  simple  and 
gixid-hearted  as  it  is  the  nature  of  giants  to  be,  led  by  his 
more  able  companions,  and  supplyiug  his  want  of  brain  by 
a  superabundance  of  strength,  which  be  has  the  good  sense 
to  employ  after  their  ord^,  without  pretending  to  judge 
for  himself 

The  feats  these  bur  heroes  accomplish  unaided,  the 
humors  of  their  four  lackeys,  in  each  of  whom  there  ap- 
pears a  reflection  of  his  master,  and  the  fame  they  grad- 
ually acquire  for  supernatural  daring  and  cleverness  in  any 
kind  of  enterprise,  we  need  not  describe  ;  but  the  un- 
bounded vivacity  of  the  narrative,  its  endless  variety,  the 
delishtful  prodigality  of  movement  and  frolic-wealth  is  to 
the  Uiul  reader  of  more  reaKinable  and  profitable  litera- 
ture like  a  dip  into  some  sunshiny  sea  wltn  flashing  waves 
and  currents,  with  wild  pufis  of  wind  and  dashes  of  spray, 
after  the  calm  navigation  of  stately  rivers.  Athos,  Porthos, 
and  Aramis  are  as  delightfully  real  as  they  are  impossible. 
Does  any  one  ask  whether  we  believe  in  them  ?  we  lai^h 
at  the  question,  and  at  all  the  gravity  and  conformance  to 
ordinary  rule  which  it  implies.  Believe  in  them  I  we 
know  that  onr  four  paladins  are  impossible  —  as  impossi- 
ble as  Uie  seven  cuampions  of  Christendom,  but  equally 
delightful  and  true  to  the  instincts  which,  once  in  a  way, 
ask  something  more  from  Imagination  than  sketches  of 
recognizable  men  and  comprehensible  circumstancea. 
They  ate  possible  as  Puck  and  Ariel  are  possible,  thoush 
they  are  not  at  all  ethereal,  but  most  vigorous  and  solid 
human  bein^  with  swords  of  prodigious  temper,  and  arms 
of  iron,  giving  blows  which  no  man  would  willingly  en- 
counter. Their  combination  of  ancient  knight.«rrantry 
with  the  rude  and  careless  habits  of  a  modern  soldier  of 
fortune,  their  delicate  honor  and  Indifferent  morals,  their 
mutual  praise  and  honest  adulation,  combined  with  the 
perfect  fl^nkness  of  the  author  as  to  their  faults,  give  a 
reality  to  these  martial  figures  which  no  chronological  de- 
ficiency can  detract  from,  and  which  even  their  wonderful 
and  unheard-of  successes  do  not  abate. 

That  these  fbnr  should  undertake  all  kinds  of  dangerous 
missions,  which  no  one  else  will  venture  upon,  with  the  ntr 
most  tang  froid  and  confidence  in  their  fate  and  In  each 
other,  seems  as  natural  to  us  as  it  does  to  all  the  assistants 
In  the  story.  When  D'Artagnan  assures  the  cardinal 
that,  "  With  these  three  men  and  me,  your  Eminence  may 
overturn  all  France,  and  oven  all  Europe  If  you  choose,"  w« 
feel  that  there  is  truth  in  his  words,  notwithstanding  the 
gasconade ;  and  never  until  our  heroes  begin  to  have  polit- 
ical opinions,  and  to  split  themselves  into  different  parties 
—  a  tning  which  never  happened  to  them  in  their  youth  — 
is  there  any  failure  in  their  bold  course  of  action,  or  weak- 
ness in  their  efforts.  The  successful  journey  of  D'Ar- 
tagnan to  England  to  reclaim  from  Buckingham,  before 
the  day  of  a  certain  ball,  a  diamond  ornament  which  Anne 
of  Austria  bad  imprudently  given  him,  is  full  of  heroic  fire, 
a  headlong  enterprise,  undertaken  with  the  purelv  knightly 
purpose  of  saving  a  lady's  honor  and  a  queen's  throne,  yet 
not  without  a  certain  prudeulial  touch  of  more  worldly 
motive  on  the  part  of  D'Artagnan,  who,  with  all  his  rash- 
ness and  Impetuosity  of  youth,  keeps  an  eye  upon  the  main 
chance,  and  lets  no  opportnnity  slip  of  advancing  bimself 
and  bis  friends.    Upon  this  expeditioD,  as  upon  so  many 
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otherg,  Um  fonr  brotlierB-ia-armi  staxt  togather;  bat  one 
after  another  is  trapped  bj  the  wilea  «F  Bichelien,  the 
queen'i  wary  and  Tij^lant  enemy,  and  only  the  all-perae- 
Tttring  and.  all-darins  Gascon,  vboae  resourceB  are  simpty 
miraculous,  gets  to  tne  end  of  a  journey  upon  which  the 
reader  accompanies  him  breathless  with  all  the  excitement 
of  a  spectator.  Not  less  dellKhtful  is  the  return  of  the  soc- 
cessful  envoy,  afl«r  he  has  delivered  the  diamond  to  the 
queen  and  tared  her  credit,  to  the  rout«  which  he  had  just 
traversed  oentre-inerrt,  to  find  out  and  guek  Dp  the  com- 
panions who  had  fallen  victim*  one  by  one  to  the  cardi- 
nal's snares.  Eaoh  of  these  deceived  heroes  is  found  in 
some  charBcteristically  humorous  dilemma.  IVArtagDaD's 
discovery  of  the  grave  and  cbivalrons  Athos  (whose  weak- 
ness it  is  to  love  wine)  in  the  cellarof  the  auter^  barricaded 
with  bottles  which  he  has  emptied,  intrenchinz  himself 
there,  and  exacting  tribute  from  the  frightened  landlord, 
like  a  conqueror  in  an  invaded  country,  is  one  of  the  mo«t 
'y  comic  scenes  we  remember;  and  the  whole  narra- 
running  over  with  fun  and  genuine  schoolboy  enjoy- 
ment. Jndeea,  hut  for  a  certain  thread  of  more  tragic 
■tory,  which  brings  out  some  objectionable  scenes,  the  book 
alto^ther  is  one  in  which  schoolboys  might  be  permitted 
to  find  the  absolute  delight  of  breathless  adventure,  and 
that  wild  frolic  and  fun  which  make  adventure  doubly 
dear.  Something  of  the  same  character  —  an  unimagtu- 
able  feat  of  di^ring  and  desperate  valor,  combined  with  the 
most  light-heartod  levity — that  combination  of  the  ga^ 
with  the  traeic,  which  is  alwavs  captivating  to  the  imagi- 
nation —  is  Oie  exploit  of  the  Dastioo  of  St.  Gervais,  where 
our  Mousquetaires,  rising  from  an  impromptu  dinner,  hang 
out  their  table-cloth  as  a  flag,  and  hold  their  post  against 
an  entire  army.  Never  a  moment's  fear,  never  a  pang  of 
uneasiness  or  heutation,  comes  across  the  dauntless  confi- 
dence of  the  famous  four.  But  notwitliatanding  this  heroic 
likeness,  the  author  never  fbrsjets  the  characteristic  differ- 
ences of  his  adventurers.  The  calm  and  somewhat  sad 
indifferentiam  of  Athos,  the  sentimentalism  of  Aramis,  the 
sturdy  conviviality  of  Forthos,  are  kept  up  throughout 
with  unfailing  consistency ;  and  oothing  can  be  more  in- 
dividual than  the  character  of  D'Arlagnan,  who  is  more 
distinctly  a  soldier  of  fortune  than  any  of  his  friends,  and 
who,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  very  heat  of  adventure  keeps 
always  a  corner  of  his  eye  upon  his  own  advantage  or 
rather  the  advant^  of  the  brotherhood,  which  tb  each  of 
the  four  is  as  his  own.  The  perpetual  contrast  and  vari- 
ety thus  kept  up  adds  immensely  to  our  interest  in  the 
Mousquetaires.  It  supplies  the  charm  of  character  which 
is  sometimes  wanting  to  the  rapid  strain  of  the  improvisa- 
tore,  and  adds  what  is  in  its  way  a  distinct  intellectual 
enjoyment  to  that  pleasure  which  can  scarcely  be  called 
intellectual  —  the  delight  of  simplo  story,  a  primitive  and 
savage  joy. 

The  tragic  thread  which  runs  through  this  record  of 
warlike  exploits,  anil  which  brings  in  certain  chapters 
which  we  would  gladly  get  rid  of,  has  on  the  whole  but 
little  to  do  with  the  adventures  of  our  Mousquetaires.  The 
portentous  creation  of  Milady,  the  depraved  and  dishon- 
ored woman  whom  we  divine  at  once  to  have  been  the 
wife  of  the  proud  Athos  and  cause  of  his  misfortunes,  has 
little  attraction  to  the  wholesome  imagination,  though  she 
has  been  the  origin  of  a  whole  school  of  wicked  heroines. 
She  U  the  first  of  the  fkir-haired,  blue-eyed,  soft-spoken 
demons  with  whom  we  have  since  become  so  familiar,  and 
whom  English  sensational  literature  has  taken  up  with 
such  thorough  relish.  The  horrible  but  powerful  scene  in 
which  the  Mousquetaires  do  justice  upon  this  villainous 
creature  points  the  author's  mora!  in  a  most  trenchant 
and  violent  way,  and  is  very  diderent  from  the  maudlin 
relentings  of  pity  with  which  our  Lady  Audlcys  get  treated 
in  England.  We  should,  however,  much  prefer  Uie  ex- 
cision of  the  lady  (who,  by  the  way,  is  English)  to  her 
punishment ;  and  we  cnnnot  take  upon  us  to  say  that  any 
of  the  women  who  figure  now  and  tJien  in  the  story  do  any 
credit  to  Dumas.  The  beat  that  con  be  said  for  him  is, 
that  he  brings  them  in  only  when  he  cannot  help  it,  and 
has  himself  no  predilection  for  scenes  of  passion,  or  any 


and  ibe  "  delicate  "  suggestions '  of  vice  in  w 
some  other  French  writers  deligbl,  are  entirely  out  of  the 
way  of  the  honest  racotiltuT.  His  morals  are  nof  elevated; 
he  accepts  the  free  and  easy  tone  of  the  rough  soldier  as 
natural  aud  simple  enough ;  but  his  heart  is  not  in  the 
vile  subject,  and  he  seeks  no  opportunity  of  introducing 
it.  The  bastion  of  St.  Gervais  — the  road  to  Calais  fiUed 
with  secret  spies  and  open  pursuers,  through  whom  with 
dauuUess  darinr,  with  miracuions  prudence,  with  on  en 
that  misses  notiiiug,  and  nerves  that  never  fail  him,  UH 
hero  must  pursue  his  breathleis  courae — are  much  mon 
in  our  author's  way. 

That  Dumai  should  have  been  sorry  to  relinquish  the 
four  bold  tvethren  whom  he  had  made  so  famous  is  not 
wonderful ;  and  there  is  a  higher  faculty,  and  a  glimpse  cf 
more  serious  power  in  the  reprise  of  the  familiar  strain  than 
ia  its  first  fytte.  "Twenty  Years  After  1"  The  attempt 
was  as  daring  perhaps  as  the  feats  performed  at  the  bas- 
tion St.  Gervais.  From  the  gay  young  gallants  of  twenty 
to  the  middle-aged  heroes,  worn  with  lifo,  dispersed  over 
the  country,  dropped  almost  into  oblivion  of  their  ancient 
friendship,  and  absorbed  in  new  cares  of  their  own,  what  a 
wonderful  difference  1  When  D'Arlagnan  sets  out  in  pur- 
suit of  his  separated  companions,  we  feel  the  doubtfulness 
of  the  search  all  the  more,  from  the  less  important  but  yet 
significant  idtanses  that  have  passed  upon  himself.  oiiU 
OS  brave,  as  selM»>D6dent  and  ready  to  assert  himself  as 
ever,  the  Gascon  ia  partially  saddened  and  partially  em- 
bittered by  his  long  attendance  in  antechambers,  and  the 
dull  blank  of  doing  nothing  and  hoping  oothing  which  has 
fallen  upon  his  Iffe.     The  youthful  gayety,   levity,  trinm- 

Ehont  certainty  of  good  fortune,  has  gone  from  him,  and  so 
as  also  the  youthful  sentiment  which  finds  neglect  and 
mediocrity  unendurable.  Twenty  years  of  waiting  have 
calmed  and  curbed,  at  least  externally,  his  fiery  spinu 
They  have  developed  hia  acute  perceptions  of  self-interest, 
and  determination  to  seLte  the  first  coance  which  can  lead 
fo  fortune.  We  are  allowed  to  perceive  very  pliunl^  that 
whether  it  ia  the  Froode  or  the  court  which  offers  highest, 
the  mousquetaire  will  lake  advantage  of  the  best  offer, 
though  hia  characteristic  prudence  may  attach  him  to  the 
rovaust  Bide,  as  being  in  the  long  run  most  sure.  Xhe 
other  companions  are  not  lesa  effectively  set  before  ua 
Aramis,  Uie  eloquent  and  seotimeotal  mousquetaire,  IrsDS- 
formed  into  a  warlike  and  dbsipated  priest,  of  whom 
D'Artagnan  says  justly,  "  Lorsque  vous  ^tiez  mousque- 
taire vous  lourniez  sans  cease  it  L'abb^,  et  aujourd'hui  que 
vous  6tes  abb^  vous  tourue/  fort  au  mousquetaire  "  — 
meets  his  ancient  companions  with  cautious  reticence  mm- 
gled  with  levity,  which  veils  but  imperfectly  Ida  absorption 
in  all  the  intrigues  of  the  times.  Porthoa,  the  giant,  whoae 
mental  qualifications  are  small.  Is  more  manageable.  He 
is  found  in  the  retirement  of  "ses  terrea,"  repoaing  in  bis 
chateau  among  his  fields  and  woods,  vauntlun  with  a  sigh 
the  excellence  of  everything  belonging  to  him,  even  at 
"moD  air,"  but  conaumed  with  ennui,  and  feeling  alibis 
wealth  and  grandeur  neutralized  by  the  want  of  a  title, 
which  bo  desires  beyond  everything.  Of  him,  in  his  per-  * 
suadable  and  weary  dullness,  D'Artagnan  makes  a  speedy 
conquest.  Neither  Aramis,  nor  Forthos,  nor  D'Artagnan 
have,  however,  improved  since  their  hot  youth;  but  when 
we  approach  the  noble  mansion  of  the  Comle  de  la  Fere, 
of  Athos,  the  leader  of  the  band,  the  gentleman /Mir  excel- 
leace,  a  different  sentiment  comes  in.  Athos  no  more  than 
Aramis  will  take  arms  for  Mazarin.  He,  too,  has  thrown 
himaelf  into  the  Fronde;  but  the  picture  of  the  noble,  serh 
ous  Comte  de  la  Fere,  growing  out  of  that  of  the  grave  yet 
somewhat  debauched  Athos,  with  his  terrible  secret,  bis 
humiliation  and  pride,  and  the  languor  of  discouragement 
which  surrounded  him,  is  very  able,  and  shows,  as  we  have 
said,  a  better  and  higher  talent  than  anv  of  which  we  had 
supposed  tbe  author  to  be  capable.  Athos  and  his  sou 
make  a  fine  picture ;  and  his  recovery  of  virtue  and  •''*^" 
donment  of  everything  vicious,  out  of  reverential  regw* 
for  the  childhood  of  his  boy,  is  a  touch  worthy  of  a  higher 
hand  than  that  of  Dumas.    We  cannot  do  more  than  wdi- 
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arte  this  transfonnation  of  our  farorite  hero,  th«  leftdiog 
ipirit  of  the  brotherhood;  but  we  are  elad  to  be  reminded 
In  Hr.  Parc^  Fitzgerald'!  book  that  Thackeray,  no  indif- 
iennt  jud^,  ifaared  our  love  for  tbis  in^nificeut  geatle- 
man.  "  OT  jonr  heroic  heroes,"  he  tays,  "I  think  onr 
&4eDd  Monseigneur  AtboB,  Count  de  la  Fere,  ia  my  faror- 
its.  I  have  read  about  him  from  Bunriie  to  sDUMt,  with 
the  utmost  contentment  of  mind.  He  has  pasied  through 
manj  -votumeB  —  forty  7  fifty  1  I  wiih,  for  my  part,  thwe 
weT«  a  hundred  more,  and  would  never  tire  of  him  rescuing 
prisoners,  punishing  ruffians,  and  running  scoundrels 
through  the  midtdfi  with  his  most  gracefiil  rapier.  Ah  I 
Atbos,  Porthot,  and  Aramis,  you  are  a  m^oificeDt  trio  t " 
And  indeed  such  they  are  —  going  through  the  adventures 
of  a  fairy  tale,  yet  with  a  wonderful  force  and  individuality 
about  them  which  puts  all  fact  to  shame.  Nor  is  D'Ar- 
tagnan  an  inturior  figure ;  his  very  rudeness  and  unideal 
consistency,  a  viritoi^  troxtpier,  as  his  author  allows  him 
to  be,  impress  this  small  but  energetic  personage,  a  fierce 
httla  French  soldier,  all  mind  and  spirit,  with  bis  enthusi- 
asms and  his  matter-of-fact  qualities,  deeply  upon  ug.  The 
men  thrust  themselves  through  the  fiery  excitement  of  tbeir 
adventures,  their  characters  are  given  to  us  par  dusus  U 
vutrdii.  We  bargained  only  for  story,  and  we  eot  these 
individual  beings  in  addition  —  not  framed,  we  aflow,  like 
ordinary  men,  but  vet  men  — full  of  vitality  and  force,  as 
not  many  men  are  in  this  washed-out  and  feeble  world. 

The  narrative  of  "  Vingt  Ans  Aprfes  "  keeps  up  much  of 
the  force  of  the  first  volumes.  The  second  sequel  with  which 
Dumas  was  so  daring  as  to  present  his  readers,  the  *'  Vicomtc 
da  Bragelonne,  ou  Dix  Ans  plus  tard,"  finds  them,  perhaps, 
a  little  weakened,  though  the  author  has  given  with  great 
feeling  and  power  —  qualities,  again  we  say,  which  are  par 
dona  le  marchi,  and  which  notrndy  expected  from  him  — 
■be  gradual  weakening  of  hit  heroes,  the  dropping  aside 
into  the  background  —  which,  inevitable  doom  of  old  age 
in  real  life,  is  still  more  inevitable  in  fiction  —  and  eleva- 
tion of  the  new  generation  to  the  central  place  in  the  pic- 
ture. The  sentiment,  however,  with  which  all  four  regard 
the  lU-l'ated  Vicomi«  de  Bragelonne  as  their  joint  and  sev- 
cml  charge,  the  child  of  the  brotherhood,  is  fine  and  nat- 
nral.  It  is  mournful  to  assist  at  the  very  end  of  our  heroes, 
bat  perhaps  on  the  whole  it  Is  the  most  salisfiutory  thing 
to  do;  for  had  we  not  seen  them  securely  buri^,  how 
could  we  ever  have  made  sure  that  six  volumes  more,  encore 
plot  lord,  might  not  have  been  poured  ufWQ  us?  Dumas' 
so-called  biogratiher  makes  heavy  mirth  over  the  author's 
pretended  (as  ne  thinks)  ^ef,  and  retirement  into  the 
Gonntry,  in  serio-comic  affliction,  after  the  death  of  Por- 
thos.  We  who  are  less  dull  fellows,  we  hope,  comprehend 
it  better,  and  feel  strongly  -mih  Dumas.  The  loss  of  the 
iimple-hearled  giant  is  grievous  to  us.  He  has  never 
been  better  than  in  some  of  the  last  scenes. 
faet  simplicity  and  downrishtness — his&itb  in  his 
rades — the  ease  with  which  Porthos  "s' 
qnoiqu'il  ne  comprend  pas  " — is  always  deliehtfal.  Atbos 
has  a  enuid  end  in  the  elevation  and  sublimity  of  grief, 
ud  diea  of  a  broken  heart  when  the  news  of  his  son's 
death  reaches  him.  D'Artagnan  receives  his  bullet  of  dis- 
missal just  as  he  has  been  presented  with  his  bSiott  as 
Uarshal  of  Prance.  Only  Aramis,  the  wily  intriguer,  sen- 
timentalist, and  false  pneit,  the  least  attractive  of  the 
brotherhood,  is  allowed  to  live.  "  Atbos,  Porthos,  au  re- 
voir — Aramis,  adieu  pour  jamais  I"  cries  D'Art^nan 
when  he  is  dying.  Thus  Dumas  points  bis  robust  moral. 
Us  has  a  charitable  heaven  for  hli  rough  soldier,  his  err- 
ing yet  noble  gentleman  —  but  none  for  the  K>dlant  who 
mssqoerades  in  the  sacred  habit  of  bishop  and  confessor. 
This  delightful  bit  of  conventional  poetic  justice  is  our  ro- 
uancer's  tribute  to  la  boiu  maurt. 

But,  alas  I  space  fails  us  even  to  touch  upon  the  sublime 
anbairassment  of  those  four  middle-aged  mousquetaires, 
when  thay  find  themselves  opposed  two  to  two  on  opposite 
•ides,  in  the  conflict  of  the  EVonde ;  or  upon  their  delight 
when,  reunited  on  mntual  ground,  the  two  disciples  of  Maz- 
arin  join  the  two  Frondeurs,  and  (though  this  is  a  secret 
to  history)  do  all  but  save  Charles  I.ftom  the  scaffold. 


Hiis  qnaint  defiance  of  fact  approaches  the  sublime,  and 
we  for^ve  our  heroes  their  poor  opinion  of  England  in 
consideration  of  the  splendid  coup  which  they  thus  all  but 
accomplished,  though  nobody  knew  how  near  we  were  to 
a  total  change  of  our  history.  With  reeret  we  close  the 
lively  pages,  which  are  never  dull,  in  which  the  interest 
never  nags,  and  the  stream  of  incident  never  fails.  Why 
should  such  adventures  ever  come  to  an  end  ?  Wbv  should 
the  bold  brotherhood  ever  separate,  iUl,  or  grow  ola  ?  We 
leave  them  with  a  sigh,  to  return  to  our  dull  life  in  which 
the  incidents  come  so  seldom,  and  where  neither  superior 
valor,  nor  even  such  ucif  ailing  wealth  of  resource  as  is  pos- 
sessed by  D'Artagnan,  can  preserve  ns  from  the  most  ordi- 
nary evils.  What  a  thing  it  would  be  to  be  able  to  van- 
quish all  one's  difficulties  by  that  delightiiil  conscious  mix- 
ture of  skill  and  strength  1  bow  consolatory  in  the  severer 
troubles  of  onr  existence  to  be  able  to  throw  ourselves,  as 
Anne  of  Austria  could,  upon  the  unfailing  help  in  every 
emergency  of  these  invincible  mousquetaires  I 

We  have  lingered  too  long  upon  our  favorite  heroes,  the 
last  of  knights-errant,  the  most  delightful  figures  which 
fiction,  pore  and  unminglad,  the  wild  and  rapid  art  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  nature,  has  produced  in  our  time. 
"Monte  Christo"  is,  we  believe,  regarded,  at  least  in  Eng- 
land, much  more  entirely  as  the  epitome  of  Dumat'  pro- 
ductive power  than  is  Uie  history  of  onr  mousquetaires ; 
hut  we  cannot  think  that,  as  a  wLole,  this  book  is  at  all 
equal  to  the  other.  The  first  part  of  "Monte  Christo,"  how- 
ever, is  finer,  purer,  and  more  true  to  nature  than  anytliing 
in  the  "Trois  Mousquetaires;  "  it  stands  alone  among  its 
author's  productions,  and  promises  an  altogether  higher 
sb:«in  of  poetic  romance  than  anything  else  he  ever  reached. 
Besides  the  wild  and  complicated  tale  of  intrigue  and  ven- 
geance, the  horrible  entanglements  of  fate,  and  still  more 
horrible  schemes  of  pitiless  vindictive  will,  that  opening 
story,  so  soft  in  tone,  so  viEorous  in  conception,  so  idyllic, 
pure,  and  reasonable,  strikes  the  reader  with  a  surpriae 
which  perhaps  enhances  the  very  dilTerent  effect  of  all  that 
follows.  Up  to  the  moment  when  Edmond  Dantes  is  thrown 
into  the  sea,  under  the  semblance  of  a  corpse,  there  is 
scarcely  anything  in  the  story  to  which  the  most  severe 
critic  could  take  exception.  That  fine  young  sailor  him- 
self, his  eentle,  beautiful,  and  pensive  bride,  and  the  de- 
lightful sketch  of  the  imprisoned  Abbd  Faria,  so  learned,  so 
bensvotent,  and  so  foigiving  even  in  his  dungeon,  have  very 
seldom  been  surpassed.  Nothing  is  forced  in  the  tale  — 
the  despair  and  agony  of  the  young  bridegroom,  snatched 
from  everything  he  holds  dear  at  the  very  moment  when 
his  hopes  are  about  to  be  realized,  is  neither  exaggerated 
nor  unduly  lengthened  out.  There  is  not  only  fine  talent, 
but  absolute  good  taste  and  perception,  in  the  manner  of 
thepicture,  which  any  girl  may  read  and  any  man  enjoy. 

Tne  Count  de  Monte  Christo,  however,  is  not  so  deUgbt- 
fiil  as  Edmond  Dantes ;  and  though  there  is  the  some  wild 
charm  of  rapid  incident  and  sensation,  the  same  breathless 
brilliancy  of  dialogue  and  interest  of  situation,  the  narra- 
tive of  Monte  Cbrislo's  vengeance  bos  nothing  like  the  de- 
lightful novelty  and  wholesome  stir  and  bustle  of  the  "  Trois 
Mousquetaires."  Dumas  is  not  potent  enough  to  impress 
upon  us,  as  bis  contemporary  Victor  Hugo  can  do  so  well, 
the  solemn  gathering  of  those  clouds  of  fate  round'  the 
doomed  and  guilty  beings  whose  evil  deeds  have  to  be  ex- 

fiiated  before  they  can  escape  their  author's  hands.  The 
urid  lights  and  horrible  creeping  shadows  which  we  see 
and  feefin  "  Notre  Dame,"  have  no  place  at  all  in  the  slowly 
developing  revenge  of  Monte  Christo.  We  recognize  from 
the  h^inning  the  transparent  louri  de  force  which  brine 
all  his  enemies  within  reach  of  that  revenge ;  and  we  feel 
that  Monte  Christo  himself  ia  veiy  poor  ana  petty  in  many 
of  his  expedients,  cruel  without  dignity,  and  spiteful  rather 
than  terrible.  There  is  an  abstract  character  about  him 
which  detracts  greatly  from  the  effect  of  all  bis  operations. 
He  loses  our  sympathy,  at  first  so  powerfully  excited.  We 
find  no  feature  in  him  of  the  Edmond  Dantos  whose  wrongs 
we  felt  as  if  they  were  our  own,  and  to  whom  we  could  ac- 
cord the  right  of  punishing  bis  enemies.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  altogether  a  new  being,  a  stiuiger  to  lu,  who  steps 
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on  to  the  stage  like  a.  mBaician,  and  irhtan  we  cannot  iden- 
tlfir.  Thii  is  the  great  mistake  of  the  book,  a  greater  mi»- 
take  even  than  the  fact  that  Mod  te  Chricto  goe*  macli  too  far, 
tliat  hii  veogeance  ia  diabolical,  and  his  heart  naoatnralljr 
hard,  which  was  no  doubt  accordiog  to  the  author's  ioten- 
tioDs  —  who  meant  to  show  ui  not  only  the  pleasure  and 
•atisfactorineM,  but  at  the  same  time  the  anaaccesi  and 
eril  tendencies  of  revenge.  No  doubt  Dnmaa  meant  to 
ttansfer  our  sympathies  to  the  other  side,  and  to  make  us 
at  last  almost  partisans  of  the  hapless  multitode  who  are 
driven  to  despair  by  his  tnusformed  hero ;  bnt  he  did  not, 
we  suppose,  mean  to  transform  that  hero  so  that  he  should 
be  UDiecognizable ;  and  in  this  he  shows  the  weakness  of 
his  rapid  work  and  supreme  regard  for  sensation.  But  this 
defect  in  art  is  more  Uian  counterbalanced  by  the  skill  with 
which  be  has  seized  upon  two  primary  instincts  of  nature 
—  the  prejudice  we  all  have  in  favor  of  what  is  called 
poetic  justice,  and  t^e  delight  we  all  take  in  such  complete 
transformations  of  fortune  as  place  the  injured  poor  on  the 
pinnacle  of  wealth  and  make  them  capableof  showing  their 
gratitude  and  their  hate  in  the  plainest  way.  Pnmitire 
Itory  has  always  lored  to  tell  how  the  poor  man  became 
rich,  and  how  the  injured  confouuded  all  bii  adrersariea 
ftnd  exalted  all  his  friends.  There  is  no  child,  or  simple- 
minded  person,  however  gentle  in  their  own  impulses,  who 
does  not  delight  in  retribution,  and  to  whom  the  idea  of 
raddenly  enriching  and  honoring  the  poor  passer-by  who 
has  done  the  hero  a  service,  and  crushing  those  who  hare 
•corned  him,  is  not  dear  and  delightful.  It  pleases  the 
instinct  of  wild  justice  which  is  natural  to  ns,  and  calms 
the  murmur  of  unrest  and  pain  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
erer^  heart  when  we  contemplate  the  inequalities  of  life 
and  iDJusticesof  fortune.  Uonte  Christo,with  his  fabulous 
island,  his  ship-loads  of  emeralds  and  diamonds,  and  that 
curiously  nncertun  and  fluctuatine  fortune  whidi  we  feel 
never  could  have  lasted  through  all  his  prodigious  extrav- 
agances, is  delightfully  able  to  set  everything  right  that  is 
wrong.  He  is  a  kind  of  Frospero  in  an  enchanted  world ; 
his  former  friends,  whom  he  pursues  with  such  deadly  hate, 
have  lost  all  individuality  in  bis  eyes,  and  are  no  longer 
Fernand  or  Danzlars,  but  vague  and  undefined  criminals 
whom  it  is  his  office  to  bring  to  justice.  He  is  implacable, 
for  he  baa  become  abstract  —  he  is  the  generalization  of 
justice,  as  his  victims,  untried,  and  without  any  chance  for 
their  lives,  are  the  impersonation  of  crime. 

The  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the  book,  its  immense 
popularity  with  the  common  moss  of  readers,  and  its  un- 
satisfactoriness  to  the  critic,  are  all  involved  in  these,  its 
peculiar  characteristics.  More  emphatically  than  any  of 
Dumas'  otber  works  it  is  framed  on  the  model  of  the 
Arabian  Mights.  The  interest  is  deepened  bj  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  tale  of  retribution,  and  that  the  evil  which  has  to  be 

Snnished  was  done  before  our  eyes,  and  excited  ns  all  to  a 
erce  longing  for  poetic  justice ;  aod  this  interest  is  enough 
to  carry  on  the  primitive  mind,  especially  when  the  new 
complications  through  which  the  Avenger  moves  are  so 
exciting  and  so  varied.  But  the  abstractness  of  the  story 
disappoints  and  throws  out  tlie  closer  critic.  The  thread 
of  human  sympathy  is  broken  off  short,  at  the  moment 
when  ail  the  better  taws  of  art  are  abandoned,  and  when 
Dautes  sinks  in  the  sea,  to  rise  for  ua  no  more.  Hence- 
forward all  is  wild,  fantastic,  and  of  a  primitive  artificiality. 
The  crowd  applauds,  the  critic  is  silent.  We  look  on 
while  the  story-teller  continues  with  manv  gesticulations 
and  excitement  his  breathless  narrative.  We  look  on  at  the 
panorama  of  scenes  and  events  which  pass  before  us.  The 
tragical  climax  of  the  good  Morel's  history,  so  true  to  fact, 
so  false  to  nature  —  the  conventional,  honorable  suicide  by 
which  the  Frenchman  of  romance  settles  matters  with  his 
creditors,  and  goes  out  of  the. world  without  a  stain  on  his 
character  —  capped  with  the  sudden  miracuions  interpo- 
sition, as  of  an  angel  from  heaven,  of  tbe  mysterious 
stranzer  and  his  purse  —  opens  the  circle  of  adventure  by 
a  good  deed,  and  ueligbts  us,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the 
reward  of  tite  good  boy  delighCa  us  in  a  child's  story. 
Finer  and  better  is  the  scene  in  which  Monte  Christo  visits 
his  former  love  —  the  always  sweet,  visionary,  and  pensive 


Mercedes,  who  never  loses  her  individuality  —  and  eoik- 


figores  and  scene*  which  succeed  each  other  in  the  paa> 
Mama,  the  intrigues,  the  poisonings,  the  coofuuon  of  every* 
body's  life  and  lustory  with  everybody  elae's —  aweep  ob 
in  such  rapid  succession  that  we  cannot  attempt  to  renew 
or  define  them ;  until  we  come  to  the  perfectly  •ensational 
figure  of  the  old  Noirier  dead  all  but  his  eyes,  and  oom- 
nttbg  his  daughter-in-law's  murderous  intentions  with  a 
determination  and  cool  presence  of  mind  which  has  all  the 
effect  upon  us  of  a  most  daring  and  successful  trick,  alou; 
with  something  tragio  which  elevates  the  sleigbt-of-liaDd. 
It  is  the  false  sublime,  no  doubt,  but  yet  tbe  situation  has  a 
kind  of  sublimity  in  its  way,  and  is  Tory  impressive  to  tbe 
imagination.  All  this  passes  before  us  with  a  speed  which 
takes  away  our  breath  —  our  eyes  are  daziled,  our  mind  ia 
exhausted  by  tbe  rapid  action.  We  are  drsLggied  on  1^  tbe 
msgicisA  at  his  cbariot-wheels,  even  though  by  times  we 
take  breath  and  laugh  at  his  stage  expedients,  lus  charlatan 
tricks,  and  those  impossibilities  of  circumstMice  which  sre 
more  striking  and  more  ludicrous  when  presented  to  us  as 
existing  in  oar  own  century,  and  amid  all  the  modern 
machinery  of  checks,  and  speculations  on  tbe  funds,  and 
credits  npon  twukers.  These  unlimited  letters  of  credit 
are  a  bluudi-r  of  the  fint  water.  So  long  as  the  myiterious 
count  produces  a  handful  of  diamonds  to  pay  his  way,  we 
are  at  our  ease,  and  believe  as  much  in  him  as  is  at  all 
necessary  ;  but  the  name  of  Rothschild  brings  ua  back  to 
the  nineteenth  century,  a  period  singularly  at  variance 
with  handfuls  of  diamonds.  We  take  leave  of  Monia 
Christo  at  last,  somewhat  exhausted  with  the  breathless 
race  the  romancer  has  led  us,  bnt  more  nmusnl  by  his 
daring  and  sleight-of-hand  than  impressed  by  his  mas- 
querade of  fate  and  vengeance.  There  is  a  faint  snig^ 
even  in  our  ezcitemeni,  when  he  holds  us  breathless  with 
suspense  (o  know  what  the  next  page  or  the  next  chapter 
will  bring'forth.  But  yet,  amid  all  our  scepticism  and  all 
our  laughter,  he  does  bold  us  breathless  ;  and  we  defy  any 
novel-reader  worthy  of  the  name  (let  us  say  under  thirty  — 
there  are  many  blessed  people  who  retain  the  faculty  much 
beyond  that  age,  of  whom  we  are  happy  to  boast  ourself 
one  ;  but  with  the  vulgar  crowd  we  believe  it  is  apt  to  fail 
in  middle  age),  to  read  Monte  Christo,  en  fcuiUeion,  with- 
out thinking  a  great  denl  more  about  it  than  perhaps  it  is 
worth,  and  mixing  up  its  wild  complications  of  stoiy  with 
his  veiT  dreams. 

We  have  dwelt  fully  npoit  these  two  stories,  because  all 
that  is  best  in  Dumas  is  to  be  found  in  them ;  and  we  do 
not  suppose  that  many  Engliih  readers  are  like  to  dive 
deeper,  nowadays  at  least,  into  the  mass  of  corresponding 
works  which  bear  bis  n^me,  and  are  all  more  or  less  of  tbe 
same  character.  The  adventures  of  the  two  gallants  wbo 
perish  so  tragically  in  "  La  Reine  Mai^ot "  are  —  except  in 
their  last  scene,  which  is  really  tragic  and  fine  —  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  "  Trois  Mousqnetaires ; "  though  indeed 
in  the  history  of  these,  our  oldest  friends  of  tbe  race,  there 
is  no  such  serious  incident  as  the  toriure  or  the  death  which 
make  the  reader  forget  all  tbe  levities  of  La  Mole  and 
Coconnas.  These  levities,  however,  are  enough  to  deprive 
their  story  of  tbe  reception  which  that  of  Atbos,  Fortiios, 
and  Aramis  baa  met  with  in  England ;  the  sublime  senti- 
ment which  makes  a  virtuous  hero,  on  his  way  to  the  scaf- 
fold, torn  to  cast  a  last  look  of  fond  recollection  upon  the 
house  which  has  been  his  place  of  rendezvous  with  bis  mis- 
tress, is  not  a  kind  of  sublimity  appreciated  on  this  side  of 
the  Channel.  Space  forbids  us  to  make  any  attempt  to  fol- 
low the  marvellous  intrigues  and  supernatural  wonders  of 
Balsamo  through  the  nruuberless  scenes  (and  volumes)  in 
which  his  magic  and  mesmerism  and  general  omnipotence 
give  him  a  part. 

It  was,  we  believe,  the  purpose  of  Dumas  to  make  of 
these  books  a  sort  of  gallery  of  illustrations  of  the  histoiT 
of  France ;  and,  indeed,  a  great  many  historical  events  and 
names  are  to  be  found  in  nis  pages,  and  a  continued  suc- 
cession of  the  most  exciUng  iDtrignes,  generally  connected, 
we  are  bound  to  wty,  with  pcteta  Uttta  aoknowledgad  bf 
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hiatotj ;  bnt  wen  we  to  trnrt  this  ebronicle,  we  sbonld  find 
•o  wonderfhl  k  reiemblaace  between  the  ntBUDera  >iid 
hUMta  of  the  cooR  of  Cfa&rlei  IX.  Kod  those  of  Loais  XV. 
•a  Kmiewhst  to  confuse  our  hUtorical  eeoM,  and  bewilder 
na  «■  to  the  puragB  of  time.  The  Bugvetlion  of  a  ierious 
puivose,  indeed,  id  book*  so  entirely  belonging  to  that  art 
wittaoat  purpose  which  Domas  potieised  to  so  marvelloug  a 
degree,  u  one  of  the  lelf-delusions  to  which  all  artists  are 
mar*  or  less  sabiect.  Ponibly  he  himself  beliered  in  it,  but 
BO  one  else.  The  olH»ce  of  a  distant  period,  however,  in 
wbicb  to  place  his  teene,  was  almost  a  necessitj ;  for  we 
have  ^ready  seen  in  "  Mant«  Christo "  how  much  more 
difficult  it  is  to  employ  the  marroUous,  and  bow  mncb  more 
iocongmous  is  the  romancer's  delightful  iodifference  topoa- 
ribility,  when  combined  with  the  manners  of  our  own  time, 
with  which  we  are  familiar —  than  when  placed  amid  the 
Tcmote  mists  of  an  age  in  which,  perhaps,  for  all  we  can 
tell,  such  things  might,  by  some  grotesque  combination  of 
influences,  have  been  made  practicable.  Cagliostro  ispre- 
Giselr  the  sort  of  figure  which  snita  Dumas,  and  in  which 
he  delights ;  and  the  "  Adventures  d'un  Mddecin  "  are 
■till  more  in. the  strun  of  the  Arabian  Nights  than  are  the 
adventures  of  Monte  Christo,  and  belong  to  the  division  of 
his  works  of  which  that  wonderful  book  m  the  head.  There 
are,  indeed,  bnt  two  classes  into  which  these  works  naturally 
fitlL  They  are  after  "  Monte  Christo"  or  afler  the  Mons- 
qnetaires ;  and  we  believe  we  have  done  as  much  for  the 
ordinary  reader  who  does  not  know  Dumas,  as  he  will  re- 
quire, when  we  have  presented  to  him  the  two  first  works 
by  which  the  great  story-teller  made  himself  famous,  and 
which  he  repeated  and  followed  with  various  changes  of 
time  and  costume,  and  an  uaoeaalng  variety  of  incident,  to 
the  end  of  hii  career. 

We  cannot,  however,  close  this  imperfect  record  without 
referring  to  those  airy  and  delightful  reminiscences  of  travel 
which  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald  declares  are  not  Dumas'  at  all, 
biit  which  the  incredible  generosity  of  his  coUaborateuri 
have  permitted  to  be  published  in  his  name,  and  which  are 
as  like  as  two  peas  to  the  novels  which  these  inestimable 
persons  also  produced  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  their  mas- 
ter. Would  that  we  could  find  disciples  now  so  able  and 
so  generous  I  'Hie  fnn,  the  frolic,  the  movement  and  gayety 
of  some  of  these  travel'books,  dealing  with  the  most  worn- 
out  and  well-known  scenes,  b  inexhaustible.  To  be  sure, 
there  is  perhaps  more  of  the  author  in  them  than  of  the 
conntry  he  visits  ;  but  wbat  then  ?  —  the  country  has  been 
described  to  us  by  so  many  dull  fellows,  that  we  have  almost 
grown  vreary  of  the  snowy  mounts n-[>eaks  of  Switzerland, 
and  the  delightful  Italian  shores.  But  Dumas  in  the  Cor- 
rieolo  or  in  the  Speronare  is  never  dull  ;  and  if  he  gives  us 
little  information,  he  gives  us  what  is  far  more  difficult  — 
the  atmosphere,  the  sentiment  of  the  scene,  the  humors  of 
the  common  fijk,  who  pass  under  his  eye,  and  his  own 
light-bearted  and  dramatic  appreciation  of  every  scene  he 
IMS.  We  remember  at  this  moment,  without  the  books  to 
refbr  to,  certain  characteristic  fables,  snch  as  that  by  which 
Padre  Rocco  (if  our  recollection  serves)  procures  the  need- 
bl  iUomination  of  the  Scrada  di  San  Giuseppe  at  Naples, 
iriiieh  —  in  its  inconceivable  mixture  of  profanity  and  re- 
ligioQsness,  and  that  matteiKif-fiict  mingling  of  the  most 
imaginative  story  with  the  common  details  of  existence, 
whidi  is  pecnliar  to  Italians  of  the  lower  class  —  is  more 
bue  to  nature  than  anything  else  of  the  kind  we  know. 
How  many  snch  stories  —  reuiting,  tbr  instance,  how  Moses 
and  Awon  consulted  together  upon  Hebrew  affairs  as  they 
took  their  daily  walk,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  on 
Undo ;  or  how  that  Pope  Clement,  who  cut  short  the 
Jesuit*'  robes,  got  safe  into  heaven  notwithstanding  the 
vigilant  guard  of  St.  Ignatius,  because  of  the  shortened 
garment  which  enabled  him  to  make  a  dash  through  be- 
tween the  saint's  legs  I  —  has  every  one  heard  who  has 
really  entered  Into  Italian  life  I  but  we  know  no  one  who 
has  vttntured  to  reproduce  these  most  popular  and  most 
charactoiatic  tales. 

Dumas'  life  was  a  successioo  of  triumphs  and  distresses 
aluoct  equal  to  those  of  hi*  own  adventurers.  He  was 
petftctly  thrifUess,  extravagant,  and  foolish  in  his  expendi- 
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what  shifty  about  his  literary  engagements,  and,  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  life  at  least,  not  much  to  be  depended  upon. 
But  he  would  seem  to  have  possessed  that  liberality  to 
others  which  is  the  redeeming  featnre  of  the  prodigal ;  and 
he  loved  maznificence,  and  spent  his  money  splendidly  at 
least  —  whicn  is  a  redeeming  feature,  too,  in  its  way  — 
with  the  most  lavish  and  princely  hospitality.  And  he 
worked  hard,  thoufth  waywardly  and  by  fits  and  starts ; 
and  if  he  had  no  objection  to  introduce  an  equivocal  ad- 
venture, or  unequivocal  intrigue,  at  any  moment  when  it 
might  happen  to  suit  him,  he  it  never  the  historian,  never 
the  philosopher  of  vice,  and  the  tendency  of  hie  works  is 
certainly  not  immoral.  He  loved  the  grand  air  and  pleia 
jour  —  words  which  so  well  express  the  breadth  and  ex- 
uberance of  daylight ;  he  loved  movement,  and  freedom, 
and  change  too  well,  to  be  delicately  vicious  like  his  suc- 
cessor. Adventure,  sensation,  excitement,  these  were  his 
honest  objects ;  and  when  they  are  procured  by  honest 
means,  does  any  one  deny  them  a  legitimate  place  among 
the  wholesome  pleasures  of  humanity  ?  Peace  be  to  the 
memory  of  the  old  raeortleur!  He  might  not  be  either 
great  or  wise,  no  model  for  any  one  to  follow ;  but  yet  there 
was  a  real  place  for  him  in  the  world,  and  he  filled  it  with 
a  certain  fitneas.  Many  men  of  his  generation  have  moved 
US  more  deeply,  more  beneficially ;  bnt  few  have  amused 
us  in  so  primitive  a  way,  or  to  much,  c        ' 
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A  PLEASANT  place  of  retort  is  the  Imperial  Library  at 
St.  Petersburg,  especially  during  the  dismal  supremacy  of 
those  half-caste  November  days  which  are  neither  pure 
autumn  nor  pure  winter,  though  combining  the  worst  qu^ 
ities  of  both.  After  the  ton^  and  weary  passage  of^the 
Nevski  Prospect,  ankle  deep  in  half  thawed  snow,  bumped 
against  by  sulky  foot  passengers,  nearly  run  down  by 
charging  sledges,  wetted  in  a  sneaking,  spiritless  manner 
by  ^e  rain,  which  drizzles  down  as  if  it  conid  not  muster 
energy  enough  for  a  good  hearty  pour  —  after  all  this,  it  is  ' 
no  light  satisfaction  to  reach  the  open  sea  of  the  vast 
Theatre  Square,  enter  the  hospitable  door  of  the  great 
library,  commit  one's  wef  coat  and  spattered  goloshes  to 
the  ready  attendant,  in  his  perennial  bottle-green  coat 
with  its  surface  rash  of  brass  buttons,  and  spring  up 
the  spacious  stairway  with  a  comfortable  feeling  of  escape 
ttora  the  waste  howling  wilderness  ontside,  into  which 
nothing  shall  induce  one  to  venture  again  for  several  hours 
to  come.  It  is  true  that  on  yonr  first  entrance  yon  do  ex- 
perience a  haunting  sensation  of  being  back  again  in  the 
"  Final  Schools  "  for  your  degree  examination  —  a  phantasv 
consider^ly  aided  by  the  dead  silence  of  the  great  hal! 
the  ■  ........ 

the 

end,  like  an  image  of  passionless  Fate ;  but  this,  like  most 

other  "  early  impressions,"  it  not  long  in  wearing  off. 

Here,  then,  it  was  that  I  presented  myself  earl^  otie 
afternoon  on  such  a  day  as  I  have  described  above,  in  the 
hope  of  getting  a  peep  at  the  latest  addition  to  the  librair 
—  a  rare  winiSitl,  described  in  the  official  report  as  "  A 
collection,  in  the  Spanish  language,  of  all  the  doenmenta 
relating  to  Simon  Bolivar,  the  Liberator  of  Pern  and  Co- 
Inmbia,  published  at  Caraccas,  1836-33,  In  S8  vols.  4to; 
only  three  other  copies  of  which  are  known  to  exist  in 
Europe  —  one  in  the  Library  of  Darmstadt,  another  in 
that  of  Ste.  Genevieve  at  Pans,  and  the  third  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum."  Unhappily  I  had  been  forestalled  by  a  Rus- 
sian soDanl,  and  was  fain  to  console  myself  with  a  re-read- 
ing, for  the  tenth  or  eleventh  time,  of  one  of  Nikolai 
Gogol's  weird  medleys  of  broad  farce  and  overwhelming 
horror,  over  which  I  lingered  far  beyond  my  ntual  time. 
The  table  lamps  had  been  lighted,  the  other  occupants  of 
the  room  in  which  I  sat  (a  smaller  and  gloomier  one  than 
the  great  laion  devoted  to  jonm^i  and  magaalDes)  had 


loDE  ranges  of  tables  with  their  busy  occupants,  and 
black-robed  figure  of  the  curator  enthroned  at  the  far 
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dropped  off  one  by  on«,  till  I  iraa  lefl  quite  alone ;  and  the 
ntter  aileDcu  and  loneliDeis,  the  lateneBB  of  the  hour,  the 
dimly  lighted  room,  vith  its  long  rangea  of  duaty  folloa 
and  worm-eaten  maDuicripU,  bb  well  aB  the  frightful  atory 
(hat  I  had  beea  reading,  combined  to  excite  me  in  a  way 
of  which  I  had  had  no  experience  hn  years  past.  All  of  a 
■udden,  juBt  at  the  moment  when  my  aerrcB  were  Btrained 
to  the  utmoBt,  I  became  contcioiu  of  a  feeling  of  uneMi- 
neiB  akin  to  that  which  arouBea  the  aleeper  when  Bome  one 
gazea  Bteadfaitly  in  hia  face.  I  looked  up,  and  found  my- 
self confronted  by  a  tall,  slender,  delicate-featured  man,  in 
deep  black,  who  wa«  gazing  at  me  with  the  intenae  ear- 
neitneBB  of  one  who  bbbb  the  object  for  which  he  baa  long 
Mriven  in  rain  at  laat  within  hia  reach.  So  suddenly  and 
rilsntly  had  he  riien  upon  me  that  I  could  not  restrain  a 
alight  atart,  which  he  aeemed  to  notice. 

"Pardon  me  if  I  diaturb  you,"  aaid  he  in  a  soft  but 
■trangely  impreBBiTe  voice ;  "  and  allow  me  to  ask  (if  it  be 
not  too  great  a  liberty)  whether  you  are  a  reaident  of  St. 
Fetenbnrg." 

"  For  the  preaeut  I  am ;  but  I  expect  to  leave  shortly  on 
a  fbreigo  tour.  Allow  me  to  ask,  in  turn,  whether  you 
have  any  apecial  motive  for  inquiring." 

"I  will  frankly  own  that  1  have,"  he  replied  with  a 
coorteoua  bow ;  "  it  la  in  your  power  to  do  me  a  great 
favor." 

Now,  when  a  perfect  atranger  tella  you  that  you  can  do 
him  a  great  favor,  it  ia  natural  to  anticipate  the  rei^ueet  of 
"  a  trifling  loan,"  and  to  feel  one'a  pune-stringa  quiver  in 
every  nerve;  but  on  the  vaeaui  viator  principle,  I  waa  per- 
fectly eaay  upon  that  head.  My  apprehensiona  took  an- 
other form,  rhe  famona  "  ^chler  robberiea"  i  had  been 
diacovered  but  a  few  weeks  before,  and  if  a  respectable 
German  profeBBor  could  be  guilty  of  such  wholeaale  plun- 
dering, might  not  even  a  man  aa  aeemingly  reputable  as 
my  new  acquaintance  harbor  similar  designa  ?  And  yet, 
wben  I  looked  again  at  his  finely-cut  features  and  grand 
moBBive  forehead,  I  felt  ashamed  of  my  momentary  aua- 
plcions. 

"  I  am  aware  that,  aa  a  stranger  to  you,  I  am  taking  a 
great  liberty,"  be  resumed,  changing  auddenly  from  Imb- 
alan  to  French;  "  but  I  must  trust  to  your  kindness  to  let 
the  urgency  of  the  case  excuae  my  want  of  ceremony. 
The  fact  is,  I  am  on  the  brink  of  a  great  discovery  in  sci- 
ence, and  I  can  aee  that   you  are   admirably  qualified  to 

"  /,  qualified  to  assist  you,  my  dear  air?"  anawered  I 
compassionately  ;  "no  man  leaa  ao,  I  assure  you  I  I  have 
received  a  sound  classical  education  —  a  aufEcient  guaran- 
tee that  I  know  nothing  of  science,  or  of  anything  else 
likely  to  be  useful." 

"  You  are  pleased  to  jest,  I  conclude,"  aaid  the  unknown, 
with  a  slight  smile ;  "  I  have  myself  the  greatest  respect 
for  the  Enalish  universities,  thoueh,  unhappily,  I  have 
never  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  them.  But  it  is  not  of 
such  qualifications  aa  these  that  1  apeak.  I  have  been  ob- 
serving you  for  the  last  ten  minutes,  before  addressing  you, 


and  have  convinced  myself  that  of  all  whom  1  have 
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are  capable  of  doing  what  I  r< 


Was  tbe  man  mad  ?  Hia  tone  waa  perfectly  calm  and 
rational,  but  the  light  in  his  eyes  aa  he  spoke  the  last  worda 
was  decidedly  "  uncanny."  A  vague  recollection  flitted 
across  my  mind  of  an  old  German  legend,  the  dmrnatis 
perMona  of  which  were  a  atuiient  and  a  courteous  stranger 
in  black,  while  a  certain  mysterious  bond  signed  wiih  blood 
figured  largely  in  the  denouement.  Waa  the  present  tntei^ 
view  to  end  in  a  simiUr  way  1  To  my  disturbed  fancy, 
the  lamps  appeared  to  burn  diinmer  than  before,  and  the 
room  aeemed  to  have  grown  auddenly  darker  and  colder. 

>'  What  do  you  want  me  to  do,  then  ?  "  asked  I,  some- 
what abruptly  ;  for  as  the  man  spoke,  I  became  aware  of 

>  Thti  HUB,  ■  nspccUbla  ud  vrlt-kDowa  lialiil*i  ol  Oit  Ilbnrj,  kI 
suTtad  OS  ■(  illllmal  Uidh,  Iu  Itw  artfullj  coDirtitd  jioikau  or  hli 

SHi,  □Hil}' b.OUO  nnbDnki  and  Mas.,  xllh  wlikcti,liui  for  the  nine 

peltiliss  ftit  Ufc. 
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a  feeling  (apparently  ocuaaioned  by  his  presence)  whieli 
ia  very  hanl  to  describe  intelligibly.  Hy  thongh'ta  seemed 
disordered,  or  rather  I  had  lost  the  power  of  framing  then 
coherently  ;  a  atrange  and  not  unpleasing  excitement,  such 
aa  I  have  occasionally  expeiienced  at  the  sound  of  certun 
kinds  of  miuic,  completely  poeseased  me;  and  blended 
with  it  was  a  vague  aenee  of  lubjection  (aa  if  under  the  do- 
minion of  a  will  stronger  than  my  own)  vhich  was  alto- 
gether new  to  me.  Had  I  been  a  believer  in  mesmerism, 
I  should  have  said  that  a  powerfiil  "  magnetiier "  alood 
beside  me ;  as  it  waa,  I  judged  it  high  time  to  cut  short  the 
interview.  But  befi>re  the  unknown  could  repl^,  the  cus- 
todian of-  the  department,  who  had  been  having  a  chst 
with  hia  brother  officer  in  the  next  room,  entered,  with  a 
warning  that  the  library  (which  is  never  open  after 
9  p.  M.)  was  about  to  close.  As  we  descended  the  stuts, 
the  stranger,  who  had  taken  out  his  pocket-book,  answered 
my  question  by  offering  me  a  card. 

"  If  you  will  favor  me  with  a  visit  any  evening  next 
week,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  be  able  to  explain  to  you  man 
fully  the  experiment  I  apoke  of.  May  I  hope  for  yoni 
kind  assistance?" 

I  hesitated  a  moment  before  replying.  Had  I  been  i 
man  of  science,  I  should  naturally  have  declined  to  ssnst 
in  a  discovery,  the  credit  of  which  1  was  not  to  have  my- 
self :  but  beinz  a  mere  ignorant  classman  of  Oxford,  ready 
to  Sing  myselt  into  any  new  adventure  "  for  the  fun  of  tbe 
thing,"  I  rather  liked  the  idea  than  otherwise.  Moreover, 
the  intense  earnestness  of  the  stranger's  manner,  and 
another  indefinable  feeling  besides,  made  me  loth  to  refuse 
htm. 

"  So  be  it!"  aaid  I  recklessly;  "I  am  at  your  service. 
Let  na  say  Monday  evening;  I  have  no  engagement  then. 

■■Ten  thousand  thanks  1"  aaid  the  unknown,  a  glow  <J 

Snuine  satisfaction  lighting  up  hb  marble  features.    "  On 
onday,  then,  at  seven  o'clocti,  I  ahatl  expect  you.     Good 
evening." 

And  wrapping  himself  in  a  long  gray  cloak  handed  bun 
by  the  conciirgehe  vanished  into  Uie  outer  darkness,  while 
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On  the  Sadevaya, 

House  Lepeechkin,  Lodging  No.  9. 

ruQCtually  at  seven  o'clock  on  Monday  evening  I  turned 
the  corner  of  the  SadSvaya,  and  made  for  the  house  indi- 
cated. Like  many  other  large  houses  in  St.  Petersburg, 
it  was  entered  through  a  yard,  and  portioned  off  into  sepa- 
rate flats,  eai'h  inhabited  by  a  different  tenant ;  so  that  it 
WAS  not  without  some  trouble  that  I  at  length  found  tbe 
number  I  was  in  search  ofi  I  had  barely  time  to  ring, 
when  the  door  was  noiaelesBly  opened  by  a  tall,  gaunt, 
pale-faced  lackey  in  deep  black,  who  looked  (aa  I  could 
not  help  thinking)  aa  if  his  master  had  raised  him  from  (he 
dead  by  a  galvanic  experiment.  I  was  ushered  into  a 
small  cabinet,  literally  walled  in  on  every  aide  by  ranges 
of  books.  The  central  table  was  heaped  with  piles  on 
piles  of  maps,  plans,  diagrams,  and  manuscript  notes;  and 
iQ  the  midst  of  this  chaos  sat  the  Professor  himself,  in  a 
black  velvet  dressing-gowu,  reading  by  the  light  of  a 
shaded  lamp. 

"  Ten  thousand  thanks,  my  dear  sir,"  aaid  be,  sprin^ng 
up  and  shaking  me  warmly  by  the  band.  "  I  was  sure 
that  1  could  depend  upon  you  ;  and  1  am  glad  to  say  that 
I  am  equally  certain  of  success  in  our  proposed  experi- 
ment. Rely  upon  it,  the  discovery  that  we  are  seeking 
will  be  made." 

I  inwardly  thought  that  M.  I'choudoff  might  aa  w^l 
have  spoken  for  himself,  considering  what  a  very  subordi- 
nate part  in  the  "  discovery  "  was  reserved  forme;  but  I 
merely  bowed,  and  expressed  my  satisfaction  at  being  able 
to  give  him  any  assistance. 

"  Your  asaistance  will  be  invaluable,  I  assure  you,"  be 
answerc<l ;  "  and  all  the  more  so  that,  as  1  have  already 
aaid,  1  know  not  where  else  I  could  have  looked  with  equal 
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hope  of  Hucc«iB.  Bat  before  we  commence  oar  experi- 
B«nt«,  allow  me  to  ofier  you  eome  refreshment." 

He  toDched  •  imall  bell  beside  him,  and  the  cadnver- 
wu  ser*BDt  reappeared  with  coffee  and  a  plate  of  thin 
vhh«  cakes,  which  exhaled  a  peculiar  fragrance  altogether 
Mir  to  me.  He  Frofeasor  filled  mj  cup,  and  remarked, 
u  he  held  the  plate  towards  me,  "  I  find  tiieie  aweetmeats 
niher  good  eating;  the  recipe  is  one  which  I  mjself 
farooght  from  the  £aat.  In  the  courMi  of  yvur  travels  jom 
hare  doubtless  fallen  in  with  them." 

I  replied  in  the  n^alive,  and  fancied  (doubtless  it  was 
oAj  fancj)  that  I  could  detect  In  his  face  the  faintest  shade 
of  salitfaction  at  my  reply.  As  mj  host  took  his  coffee 
cup,  I  glanced  at  the  book  which  be  bad  laid  down.  It 
■aa  a  copy  of  "  The  Coming  Race." 

"A  very  amusing^  book,  I  remarked;  "  but  of  course 
utterly  extraTagant." 

"  E^bapi  not,"  answered  the  Professor,  with  a  singular 
cnphMia  in  his  tone.  "  On  the  contrary,  it  is  (in  my  opin- 
ioD,  at  leaat)  a  very  powerfully-drawn  allegorical  picture 
<£  certain  changes  which,  sooner  or  later,  must  undoubt^ 
ediy  lake  place.  I  will  not  go  lo  far  as  to  assert  that  aU 
the  wonders  ascribed  to  the  '  Vril.staff '  are  to  be  received 
M  truth  ;  but  I  will  confidently  sav  that  there  is  a  lai^ 
nbstratum  of  fact  underlyingtbe  whole  descriptioD." 

For  the  second  time  I  began  to  have  doubts  of  the  sound- 
IWM  of  my  new  friend's  intellecta.  That  science  has  stilt 
vast  discoveries  to  make,  no  one  who  has  even  a  slight 
Mquaiotance  with  it  in  its  present  form  can  doubt  for  u 
DKiment ;  bat  when  a  learned  man  gravely  aaaures  you  that 
the  existence  of  a  fluid  which,  "  enclosed  in  the  hollow  of 
a  rod  held  by  the  hand  of  a  child,"  ia  capable  of  "  shatter- 
ing the  strongest  fortress,  and  cleavinr  ha  burning  way 
from  the  front  to  the  rear  of  an  embattled  boat,"  is  quite 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility,  it  is  only  natural  to  feel 
somewhat  sceptical.  In  order  to  avoid  the  necesaity  of 
replying,  I  devoted  myaelf  to  the  Easteru  sweetmeats, 
wtich  bad  a  peculiarly  rich,  luscious,  almost  intoxicating 
.  flavor,  as  new  to  me  as  their  scent.'  Perhaps  I  can  best 
convey  an  idea  of  it  by  comparing  it  with  that  of  the  finest 
gnava  jelly.  M.  TchoudofT  now  turned  the 
to  classical  subjects,  and  diacuaaed,  with  the 
one  who  had  seen  the  things  which  he  described,  the 
grandeur  of  Egyptian  monuments,  the  beauty  of  Athenian 
Bcalptures,  the  perfect  military  organization  of  ancient 
Some.  On  all  these  topics  hia  information  seemed  bound- 
less;  and  the  flow  of  hia  discourae,  illustrated  by  the  dis- 
play of  "  antiques"  such  as  the  savanU  of  the  Imperial 
Museum  would  have  perilled  their  Uvea  to  get  a  sight  of, 
bsensibly  carried  me  away  with  it.  Little  by  little  there 
came  over  tne  what  I  may  term  the  complenlent  or  sequel 
of  the  excitement  which  had  seized  me  in  the  Imperial 
Library  on  my  first  meeting  with  M.  Tchondoff;  and 
blend^  with  it,  now  as  then,   was  the  feeling  of  being 


e  from  my 


dommaled    by    an   overmastering   influence.     At   length, 

hoping  to  shake  off  the  growing  oppression,  I *■ 

•eat,  and  walked  to  the  other  end  of  the  roor 

amine  the   books  on  the  farther  shelves ;  and  then,  for  the 

first  time,  I  remarked  a  small  round  table,  upon  which  lay 

a  btoken   sword-hilt,  a  crumbling  manuscript,  and  a  rusty 

Bpear-bead. 

**  These  are  the  last  additjons  to  my  antiquarian  mu- 
seum," said  M.  Tchoudoff,  coming  up  to  the  table ;  "  and  1 
am  now  engaged  in  trying  to  find  out  their  history.  Per- 
haps you  may  be  able  to  help  me." 

-1?" 

"Yes,  you  may  possibly  find  some  clue  which  has  es- 
caped me;  your  eyes  are  younger  than  mine.  Sit  down 
and  examine  them  at^our  ease." 

I  obeyed  unsuapectingly  ;  but  scarcely  had  I  taken  up  the 
■word-hilt  (which  happened  to  lie  nearest],  when  the  Pro- 
fessor, quick  aa  thought,  made  several  passes  with  his 
hands  in  tront  of  my  face,  following  them  up  by  drawing  a 
■ponge  dipped  in  some  fragrant  liquid  across  my  forehead. 


I  In  ■  podUsn  iltbtr  to  WBftn 


In  a  moment  (a  flash  of  lightning  is  not  mi 
oua)  I  was  seized  with  a  terrible  spasm  of  nervous  coQvul- 
sion,  as  if  (to  <^uote  a  famous  passage)  "  every  bone,  sinew, 
nerve,  fibre  ol  the  body  were  wrenched  open,  and  some 
hitherto  unconjectured  presence  in  the  vital  organization 
were  forcing  itself  to  light  with  all  the  paoga  of  travaif."* 
This  agony  was  succeeded  by  a  brief  period  of  unconscious- 
ness; and  then  came  a  sudden  sense  of  joyous  vigor,  of 
hounding  and  elastic  buoyancy,  as  though  I  bad  in  very 
deed  awaked  to  a  new  life  in  which  no  pain  or  weakness 
could  find  place.     And  this  was  the  scene  upon   which  I 

1  stood  in  a  deep,  narrow  goi^e,  on  the  shore  of  a  dark 
lake,  shut  in  on  every  side  by  mountiunB,  whose  higher 
slopes  were  shrouded  in  gray  mist.  I  was  arrayed  as  if  for 
battle,  and  around  me  stood  armed  men,  thousands  upon 
tbouaandi,  with  Ibe  crested  helmet,  and  huge  shield,  and 
abort  broadaword  of  the  Roman  legionary ;  and  beside  ma 
were  the  sacred  ensigns  that  bore  the  initials  of  the  senate 
and  people  of  Borne  ;  but  armor  and  standards  alike  looked 
dull  and  leaden  beneath  the  encircling  dimness,  and  upon 
every  face  was  an  awful  shadow,  the  shadow  of  approach- 
ing death.  Then  suddenly  there  burst  from  the  cloud  above 
ns  a  clamor  of  countless  cries  blended  into  one  —  the  shrill 
scream  of  the  Moor,  the  fierce  about  of  the  Spaniard,  the 
deep  bellowing  wai^whoop  of  the  Gaul;  and  out  of  the 
ghostly  mist  broke  a  whirling  throns  of  half-seen  figures  — 
stately  men  in  gorgeous  armor,  wild  ngurea  in  toasing  white 
mantles,  grim  giants  naked  to  the  waist;  and  down  upon 
us  they  came  with  the  rush  of  a  stormy  sea.  Then,  through 
the  whole  defile,  the  battle  raged  and  roared;  the  air  was 
thick  with  flying  darts,  the  ground  miry  with  blood.  Our 
men  fell,  rank  on  rank ;  ue  enemy  pressed  nearer  and 
nearer.  And  my  standard-bearer  dropped  at  my  feet, 
groaning  with  lus  last  breath,  "  Caiug  Flaminius,  the 
gods  have  forsaken  us  I  "  and  my  sword  broke  abort  in  my 
hand  ;  but  with  the  hilt  I  still  struck  fiercely  to  right  and 
left.  Anil  now  a  towering  horseman  came  rushing  at  me 
with  levelled  spear ;  I  felt  a  sudden  shoc-k  —  a  fierce  grind- 
ing pang  —  and  then  all  was  a  blank. 

I  was  walking  slowly,  with  a  roll  of  manuscript  in  my 
hand,  along  a  broad  open  space  (like  the  public  place  of  a 
great  city),  thronged  with  noble  sculptures,  and  goodly 
altars,  and  stately  temples,  and  all  the  glory  that  still 
lingered  in  imperial  Athens  after  the  fatal  day  of  Cbtero- 
nea.  And  around  me  lay  the  beautiful  city,  not  as  I  bad 
seen  it  in  my  waking  hours,  ravaged  and  marred  by  ages 
of  ruin,  but  in  all  the  splendor  of  its  prime.  To  my  lefl 
rose  the  bare  limestone  ridge  of  ibe  Areopagus  ;  to  my 
right  the  ruzged  hill  of  the  Pnyx,  crowned  by  its  semi- 
circular enclosure  and  tribunal  of  hewn  stone,  a  council 
hall  not  made  with  hands,  worthy  of  the  great  spirits  that 
had  tenanted  it.  In  front  the  great  bastion  of  the  Acropo- 
lis rose  up  stark  and  grim  against  the  sunny  sky  ;  and  on 
its  aummit  appeared  the  glorious  frontage  of  the  Fropyltea, 
and  the  eight  marble  coiumns  of  the  Parthenon,  and  the 
mighty  figure  of  Minerva  Fromacbus,  with  her  crested  hel- 
met and  brazen  spear. 

"  Well,  friend,  how  fares'  it  with  vou  ?  "  said  a  grave- 
looking  man,  the  foremost  of  several  who  were  following 
me.  "  Are  you  ready  to  appear  on  yonder  sCt^  to-mor- 
row, with  all  the  men  of  Aliens  for  a  chorus  ?  " 

"  I  fear  nothing,"  answered  I ;  "  and  least  of  all  do  I 
fear  that  dainty  coxcomb  .£schines  —  to  the  ravens  with 
bim  I  But  lo  I  here  he  cornea,  with  all  bis  chorus  of  frogs 
about  him  I  " 

A  noisy  group  bore  down  upon  ua,  in  the  centre  of  wbicb 
was  a  man  of  handsome  features,  but  sonliewhat  tame  ex- 
pression, who  halted  just  in  front  of  me. 

"  Room  I  "  he  cried,  sneeringly  ;  "  room  for  Demosthe- 
nes the  thunderer,  who  shakes  die  earth  with  bis  words, 
and  slays  men  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth  I  " 

As  he  spoke,  there  rushed  through  me  a  sense  of  over- 
whelmiog  power,  as  though  I  could  in  very  deed  blast  him 
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with  k  breath.     I  looked   him   full  la  the  faca,   and  he 
'quailed. 

"  There  wilt  be  room  eoongh  for  me  when  your  place  is 
-empty,"  anawered  L  "  Aa  surely  aa  the  godi  looK  down 
upon  ue  thia  daj,  shall  jaix  beg  a  lodging  from  the  Penian 
-ere  many  days  are  pait" 

Aa  the  wcH^  were  ottered,  I  became  ""~"  


I  was  marching  in  the  ranks  of  a  great  host,  armed  and 
arrayed  afl«r  the  old  Feraian  faahion,  throiigb  a  boundleas 
deaect,  whose  dull,  brauy  glare  wearied  the  eye,  with  iti 
grim  moDOtODv.  To  the  farthest  horizon  diere  was  no  sight 
-or  Mund  of  bfe ;  and  we  leaned  upon  our  spears,  for  we 
were  wean  and  disheartened.     And  suddenly,  amid  the 

Quivering  naze  erf*  intense  heat  that  girdled  the  horizon 
tere  appeared  a  dart  iipol,  which  broadened,  and 
deepeneo,  and  widened,  till  it  overspread  all  that  quarter 
-of  the  sky.  Then,  in  a  moment,  iti  darkness  turned  to 
fire,  and  came  whirling  towards  us  like  a  wave  of  the  sea ; 
sjid  in  the  shadow  of  the  coming  'destruction  every  man 
Mw  in  bis  nelKhbor's  livid  face  the  horror  that  wa»  written 
on  his  own.  lien  came  a  roar  as  if  the  earth  were  rent 
in  twain,  and  a  hot  blast  smote  full  upon  us,  and  earth  and 
air  were  ihakeu,  and  we  fell  to  the  ground  like  dead  men. 


the  Consul,  who  fell  at  Lake  Thrasimene ;  this  manuscript 
4s  the  first  draft  of  Demosthenes'  Crown  Oration ;  this 
spear-head  is  a  relic  of  the  lost  detachment  of  Cambyses' 
African  expedition.  My  great  discovery  is  at  length  com- 
plete, and  it  ii  this  :  that  certain  exceptionally  gifted  pei^ 
sons  can  be  stirred  by  the  mere  contact  of  any  object  to 
follow  it  back  through  all  the  changes  of  its  existence,  and 
read  its  history  from  the  very  beginning.  Henceforth  the 
annals  of  the  early  ages  are  a  blank  no  longer ;  with  the 
aid  of  this  new  science  (surpassing  mere  clairvoyance  as 
far  as  the  cannon  surpasses  the  catapult)  we  shall  carry 
the  torch  of  Truth  through  the  darkest  windings  of  the 
Past,  and  read  all  the  secrets  of  antiquity.  Bnt  1  tire  you, 
my  friend,  and  you  have  need  of  repose.  Once  more  ac- 
cept my  thanks,  and  pardon  the  trial  to  which  I  have  sub- 
jected you ;  it  was  necessary  for  the  advancement  of 
science.  Within  a  week  I  start  for  Turkestan  on  a  scien- 
tific mission  ;  but  on  my  retnm  we  will,  please  God,  pursue 
■oar  researches  to  the  end." 

An  hour  later  I  was  back  at  mj  hotel,  in  the  first  stage 
of  a  fever  which  kept  me  out  of  harm's  way  till  my  friend 
the  Professor  was  well  on  his  road  eastward.  With  my 
consent  we  shall  never  meet  again.  As  a  reasoning  and 
accountable  creature,  I  object  to  being  turned  into  a  kind 
of  dredger  for  the  fishing  up  of  sunken  facts  and  traditions. 
I  see  the  Turktitan  JVcids  every  week ;  and  the  moment 
there  u  any  word  of  M.  TchoudoS's  return  1  shall  at  once 
send  in  my  passport,  and  betake  myself  to  Japan,  Mexico, 
■or  the  North  Pole,  as  chance  may  direct. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


MM.  EBCEHAinf.CBAiBiiit  are  writing  a  nsw  story,  "Une 
Campagne  en  Eabylie,  recounted  bj  a  Chatsenr  d'Afriqoe." 

GARin^LDi  sa;s  that  "  the  bll  of  the  commune  of  Pari*  was 
a  misfortune  for  the  whole  universe."  Qaribaldi  has  a  qoeer 
idea  of  miifortane. 

Tbb  London  Figaro,  a  comic  journal,  snobs  "  Eli  Perkins  " 
very  neatJT  for  attempting  to  get  hiiiisi;ir  and  his  thin  literary 
WBTM  puffed  in  its  columns. 

Vioraa  Hneo's  "Boi  s'Amnsc,"  the  performance  of  which 
«t  the  Porte  St.  Uartin  Theatre  has  just  been  prohibitol  by  the 
French  government,  had  been  eight  months  in  preparation. 


Wb  have  all  beard  of  the  fiunous  monthly  poisoned  dinner 
that  aaed  to  be  given  by  a  Parisian  doctoc  to  patients  who  were 
wean  of  their  life.  According  to  the  Pari*  Figaro,  however, 
Lonoon  is  not  without  its  orgaciied  suicidal  symem,  at  it  pos- 
sesses a  Spleen's  Club,  composed  of  members  tired  of  all  the 
pleasures  and  cares  of  this  wicked  world.  Every  month  a  cer- 
caln  number  are  missing,  wlio  invariabl;  throw  themselves  from 
the  top  of  the  various  monnments  in  the  English  metropolis, 
"despite,"  adds  Figaro,  "the  vigilance  of  the  police."  Some 
days  ago  the  President  anxionsly  inquired  of  a  Parisian  visitor 
if  the  Column  Vendome  would  be  shortly  resurrected.  "  Why  1 " 
was  asked  him.  "Because  1  intend  to  devote  myself  tottaa 
a  New  Year's  gift" 

Tbb  directors  of  the  Jardin  d'AccIimatation  in  the  Bois  de 
Boult^ne  bad  been  foe  some  time  past  endeavoring;  to  discover 
the  author  of  certain  robberies  ol  mandarin  ducks,  etc.,  hot 
without  success.  One  night  recently,  the  guard,  who  bad  been 
fbr  several  hoars  ou  the  watch  on  the  border  of  the  lake,  saw 
two  white  figures  lean  over  the  water,  seiie  on  the  birds,  and 
carry  them  off  with  raarvellous  dexterity.  The  keeper  shoul- 
dered his  piece,  charged  with  smalt  shot,  and  discharged  it  at 
the  supposed  thieves,  one  of  whom  remained  on  the  ground. 
The  guard  approached,  and  to  his  great  astonishment  reeog- 
niied  one  of  the  two  lai^e  white  pelicans  of  the  Egyptian  h^ei, 
recently  sent  to  the  Garden  by  the  Ticeroj.  This  binsnlar  Urd 
was  carrying  off  two  ducks  in  the  deep  pouch  which  it 


an,  which  we  need  not  dwell  upon,  made  as  feel  bound. 


Ibis  process  a 

alEoDen.9   .   ..._ 

their  apparatus,  which  works  without  coal  or  any  other  cc 
tiblf^  to  replace  the  present  machines,  whatever  be  tbeir  poirer. 
Tbeir  invention,  they  say,  is  equally  applicable  to  land  indnstry 
and  to  navigation."  It  is  probable  that  a  few  shores  in  this  val- 
uable patent  might  be  secured  at  an  advanced  price. 

Tbb  P<M  ifall  Gaxtite  says :  An  accident  occurred  the  other' 
day  upon  the  Hertz  Mountains,  the  circumstances  of  which,  ai 
reported,  are  bigbty  honorable  to  a  young  American  concerned. 
This  gentleman,  Mr,  Talham,  formed  one  of  a  party  oF  student 
excursionists  from  the  Prussian  School  of  Miiles,  who  had  gone 
up  to  visit  the  spot  well  known  as  the  Witches'  Ball  room,  the 
same  that  Goethe  introdncci  with  eucb  effect  into  his  immortal 
drams.  It  proved  n«ar]j  dark  when  they  reached  the  chasm 
and  looked  down  it.  Unhappily  one  of  tbe  party,  a  German 
named  Kriiwel,  somehow  lost  bis  fbotine,  and  was  precipitated 
down  tbe  precipice  at  ibe  edge  of  which  his  companions  were 
standing,  into  the  depth  below,  where  all  sight  of  bim  was  lost. 
His  comrades  dispersed  in  search  of  aid,  but  it  proved  too  late 
to  do  anythidg  efiectual  before  night  completely  closed,  and  their 
dismay  was  added  to  greatly  when  tbey  misted  Mr.  Tatham, 
who  was  supposed  to  tuve  perished  in  a  vain  attempt  to  rescue 
Kriwel,     At  dawn  the  other  smdents  were  on  tbe  spot  wiUi 

Slenty  of  aid,  and  to  their  surprise  saw  the  gleam  of^a  small 
re  far  below  in  the  chasm  into  which  their  comrade  had  fallen. 
It  turned  out  that  Mr.  Tatham  had  managed  to  scramble  down 


the  object  of  his  search,  though  terribly  bruised,  stili  alive  ai 
partly  sensible,  had  tended  him  through  the  night,  covering  him 
with  his  own  outer  clotbee,  and  keeping  up  a  fire  of  sticks  both 
gainst  the  cold  and  as  a  signal  for  aid  from  above.  Althon^ 
the  height  down  which  Uerr  Kriiwel  fell,  or,  more  properly, 
rolled,  IS  reported  to  be  over  SOO  (tet,  he  had  broken  no  limb, 
and  was  making  good  recovery  at  the  last  acconnts,  thanks  to 
Mr.  Tatham. 


Bobnbtt's  Cocoaine  is  the  best  and  cheapkst  Hair 
Dressing  in  the  world.  It  promotes  the  Gbowtb  of  the 
Hair,  and  is  entirely  free  from  all  irritating  matter.  Th« 
name  and  titie  thereof  is  adopted  as  a  Trade-mark,  to 
secure  the  public  and  proprietors  against  imposition  by 
the  introduction  of  spurious  itrtjcles.  All  unauthoriiea 
use  of  this  Trade-mark  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 

Thb  Getttbbubq  Katalybine  Watsk  perfonnsmaiv 
vellons  cures  in  Kidney  and  other  kindred  diseaaea.  Bead 
the  advertisement  in  another  cidimin. 
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ZELDA'S  FORTUNE. 

BOOK   III.    OFF  THE  STAGE. 

CHAPTER  I.  (conttniMd.) 

Thi!  man,  who  hiul  covered  up  the 
lower  part  of  his  face  with  s  thick 
comforter  and  had  abeady  edged  away 
to  the  farthest  corner  of  the  aUitl,  ead- 
denlr  laid  down  hia  cup  and  walked 
qaickly  away. 

"That'e  politcaesst "  aaid  Carol. 
"  Never  mind  :  there's  more  for  the 
rest  of  ya\i.  I  say,  Vaughao,  just 
hand  me  your  spare  coppers :  I'll  pay 
7on  next  time." 

It  waa  an  unfortunate  meeting,  for 
by  the  time  the  cofTee-merchant's 
■tock  wan  exhausted  in  the  exercise 
of  a  charity  for  whiuh  Carol  managed 
to  get  the  credit,  Harold  Vaughan's 
intended  cheap  dinner  had  reached 
the  limit  of  his  means.  There  was 
nothing  left  but  to  fill  his  empty  pock- 
ets with  his  pride,  for  the  want  of 
something  more  subs  tan  tial. 

"  You  are  on  the  press  ?  "  he  asked 
of  the  man  whom  he  was  disposed  to 
espectaLly  dislike  and  despise. 

"  I  on  the  press  I  Tou  mean  the 
press  is  on  me.  You  might  as  well 
Bay  Atlas,  or  what's  his  name,  was 
on  th«  world." 

"Then  yon.mi^bt  happen  to  know 
of  things  —  situations,  I  mean — that 
a  nian  could  fill,  wbo,  like  me,'  can 
read  and  write  and  has  some  medical 
and  Bciendfic  knowledge  "  — 

"  Situations  ?  Hundreds  —  thou- 
sands —  millions.  Miles  and  hundred- 
weightsof  them.  What  do  you  want  ? 
A    consulship  —  an     inspectorship  — 

16t>m  police  to  factories  "  — 
»  I'm  not  90  ambitious.    I  only  want 
something  to  do   that  isn't    exactly 
[Hcking   oakum  or  breaking    stones. 

"  1  see.  By  Jove  —  just  the  veiy 
tfainz.  Come  with  me  —  Brandon  s 
off  duly  now,  and  I  know  where  to 
find  him." 

"  Brandon  —  who's  he  ?  " 

"  Didn't  vou  meet  him  at  the 
Oberon?  He's  just  made  editor  of 
rtie  Trurnpel ;  I  got  it  for  him.  They 
wanted  me,  but  I  like  to  work  behind 
the  scenes  and  pull  the  strings.     He'll 

if  you  like  a  prince  and  work  you 
ke  a  slave." 

"  On  a  newspaper  ?  I've  never 
written  in  my  life  —  and  as  for  news' 
papers,  I  scarcely  even  look  at  2'he 
Taiut." 


Ei 


"  So  much  the  better.  Brandon 
will  do  the  grammar  and  spelling  — 
that's   what  he's   paid   for.     Between 

Siu  and  I,  that's  what  he's  fit  for. 
e's  written  books,  but  they  never 
sold  ....  Mr.  Brandon  in  'I  Just 
going?  All  right:  you  needn't  an- 
nounce me  ...  .  Brandon,  I  think 
you  know  mv  old  friend  Vaughan  1 
W^ll,  he's  just  the  man  for  yon :  Inows 
all  about  everything  and  can  write  like 
Byron  —  belter  than  you,  old  fellow 
—  splendid,  by  Jove." 

■■'■  ■  ■  .taff. 


"Vou 
Mr.  Vaughan 


I'm  very   busy   l 


o  ^ou  must  let  ma  get  over  the  ground 
quickly.  What  can  you  do  ?  Have 
you  had  experience  elsewhere  V  " 

"  None  whatever.  I'm  only  a  man 
in  want  of  a  bad  day's  wage  for  a 
hard  day's  work.  That's  no  recom- 
mendation, I  know." 

"  It's  not  wise  to  say  so,  though. 
I've  been  in  the  same  boat  myself, 
and,  now  I'm  out  of  it,  I  confess  it's 
no  recommendation  in  my  own  eyes. 
All  the  same  honesty's  not  such  very 
bad  policy.  But  you  have  written, 
Carol  says?  I  really  read  so  little  that 
it  is  nothing  against  an  author's  fame 
for  me  to  be  ignorant  of  him." 

"  Never  a  word." 

"  Just  what  I  was  saying,"  broke 
in  Carol.  "  You  don't  want  men  to 
write  fine  English,  you  know ;  you 
want  men  who  know  all  about  every- 

"  Certainly  omniscience  would  be 
an  advantage.  But  what  is  your 
special  line?  So  Long  as  you're  not  a 
failure  in  fiction  like  myself,  or  a  fail- 
ure in  facts,  like  our  friend  Carol,  I 
don't  much  mind  what.  Politics  — 
reviewing  —  finance  "  — 

"Certainly  not  finance.  In  fact 
I  am  ashamed  of  letting  myself  be 
brought  here  to  take  up  your  time.  1 
am  a  physician,  and  all  the  knowledge 
I  can  boast  of  Is  what  I  picked  up  at 
Guy's." 

"  Yes  —  I  forgot  to  say  that,"  inter- 
rupted Carol.  "The  very  thing— .a 
physician :  a  man  who  knows  man : 
science  —  coroners'  inquests  —  lunacy 
—  hospital  scandals  —  cholera  —  san- 
itary reform  —  the  Lisbum  case  —  by 
the  way,  he  knows  all  about  that "  — 

"  So  does  everybody  ;  thanks  to  the 
Trumpet." 

■'  "Thanks  to  me." 
'    "  Yes,   a   nice   story   you  told   me, 
every  word  contradicted  by  Lord  Lis- 
buru's  own  lawyer." 


"  That's  gratitude !  I  appeal  to  Dr. 
Vaughan." 

"  Who  was  not  present,"  said  Har- 
old quickly,  "  and  is  no  longer  in  the 

.'  Well  —  i  like  news,  but  I  like  dis- 
cretion, too.  By  the  way,  were  you 
ever  in  practice  V  You  won't  mind 
my  asking  j-ou?  " 

The  doctor  saw  well  enough  that  he 
was  being  treated  as  a  failure  in  'his 
old  profession,  and  a  novice  in  hit 
new.  But  his  whole  candidature  for 
a  place  on  the  Tntmpel  seemed  to  him 
so  utterly  absurd,  that  he  did  d 


r  his 


disadvantages.  He  felt  that  Brandon 
wanted  to  be  rid  of  him,  and  he  was 
ashamed  of  letting  himself  be  brought 
there  in  the  character  of  an  impostor," 

"Yes  — for  a  short  time  at  St. 
Bavons.  But  as  there  were  more 
doctors  than  patients  "  — 

"  You're  a  St.  Bavons  man  I  "  ex- 
claimed Brandon,  with  a  sudden 
change  of  manner.  "  You  know  Gray- 
port,  then,  and  Farleigh,  and  all  that 
country?" 

"  Well." 

The  mutual  influence  of  four  or  five 
people  upon  one  another  makes  up 
but  one  fragment,  even  of  their  com- 
mon story,  i  drama  without  side- 
winds and  in  direct  influences  from 
without  is  false  to  life,  though  it  may 
be  according  to  rule.  I  cannot,  for  the 
sake  of  dramatic  unity,  ignore  the  fact 
that  Maurice  Brandon  had  a  story  of 
his  own,  and  that  this  side-wind  had 
an  indirect  influence  upon  the  pros- 
pects of  Harold  Vaughan.  For  the 
few  who  are  sufficiently  versed  in  fam- 
ilv  affairs  to  know  how  and  why 
Maurice  Brandon  came  to  marry  Roao 
Corbet  of  Grayport  near  St.  Bavous 
—  who'chance  to  know  how  one  who 
had  in  his  time  known  future  far  more 
bitter  than  Harold  Vaughan,  and  had 
found  life,  and  love,  and  sympathy  in 
"  all  that  country  "  —  there  is  no  need 
to  say  why  "St.  Bavons  "  was  a  magic 
word  to  him.  For  the  many  who  do 
not  know  these  things,  I  need  only 
say  that  in  naming  St.  Bavons,  Harold 
Vaughan  had  lighted  upon  an  "  Open 
Sesame." 

'*  Well,  then,"  said  the  husband  td 
Rose  Corbet  of  Grayport,  "  I  don't 
mind  if  I  give  you  a  trial.  Only  a 
trial,  mind.  Carol  will  say  it's  for 
love  of  hia  bright  eyes  —  believe  it  or 
not,  as  you  pfease.  Bring  me  some- 
"      '  Do  yon  nndentaud 
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pictures  ?  BecBVie  you  can  go  ta  an 
exhibition  tbU  siternixin.  Idou'twant 
technicalities — anybody  can  do  that 
who's  been  in  town  a  season.  I've  got 
btt  of  Ihat  article.  What  I  want  is  a 
man  with  no  friends  to  piifi  up,  and 
no  friends'  enemies  to  blow  down  — -  U} 
tay  what  he  likes  and  doesn't  !ike, 
and  to  give  the  great  British  public  a 
few  plain  reasons  in  support  of  its  own 
verdicts.  I  want  you  to  put  the  talk 
of  the  ealleriea  into  good  grammar, 
that's  aO,  and  to  iteer  clear  of  techni- 
calities and  sympathies  with  particular 
fthools.  Common-sense  and  common 
English,  nothing  less  or  more.  Above 
all,  no  pedantry;  and  say  just  what 
you  really  think  about  everybody, 
without  the  least  fear  of  being  wrong 
—  the  humbug's  Carol's  department, 
and  the  pedantry's  my  own.  But  I 
have  no  time  to  explain :  you  must 
catch  my  meaning,  and  I  «hall  see  if 
yoti  do.  You  don't  know  any  paint- 
is?" 

'■  You  don't  know  one  school  from 

another  ? " 

"  I  don't  even  know  what  they  are." 
"Have   you    leen   many   pictures? 

Are  you  fond  of  them,  as  young  ladies 

The  straight  lino  between  Harold's 
ejebrows  deepened.  His  recollections 
of  pictures  and  of  St.  Bavons  were 
not  eoufnir  i/«  i/our,  like  Brandon's. 

"  I  don't  think  J  should  be  wrong  in 
•aying  1  detett  them." 

"  Bravo  1  The  very  man  for  my 
Go  —  here's  a  pass  for 

ind  detest  as  many  as 

you  please.  Scatter  the  dove-cotes, 
but  don't  be  a  universal  kite  :  when 
you  see  anything  you  think  very  good. 


outside  ci 
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Have  no  ene- 


mieo,  and  no  friends.  When  you' 
been  Ion"  enough  in  the  work  lo  make 
friends  in  the  profession,  perhaps  I'll 
let  you  loose  on  ibe  musicaL  world,  and 
to  on,  till  you  have  no  more  worlds 
to  conquer.     You  shall  represent  the 

Carol  already  repretenti  the  omni- 
science of  universal  innorance,  and  I 
hold  the  batnnce  between  the  two  to 
save  you  boll)  from  being  found  out  in 
your  blunders.  I  won't  ark  yon  lo  do 
your  very  best  this  time,  but  please  to 
do  as  well  as  you  can ;  and  we'll  talk 
business  to-morrow." 

"There  — what  do  you  think  of 
that?"  asked  Carol,  aa  they  left  the 
office.  "  Ah,  there's  lots  of  money 
flying  about  llie  world  only  waiting  for 
people  to  open  tbeir  mouths  wide 
enough  lo  BtJc  for  some.  I  tee  you're 
one  of  them  that  think  you  can't  plav 
the  fiddle  because  you  never  tried. 
Tliat'a  all  humbug.  Onlj^  stand  up 
and  flourish  your  fiddlesliek  boldly, 
and  all  the  deaf  people  will  think 
Paganini  nothing  to  you.  And  be- 
tween you  and  I,  it's  the  deaf  people 
that  pav  to  hear..  1  explained  all 
lhat  to  tlrandon  long  ago.  Blowing 
one's  own  trumpet's  no  good  —  it  only 
•eta  other  people  tryiug  to  out-blow 


you.  No  — -  flourish  your  fiddlestick, 
and  always  look  as  it  you  were  just 
going  to  begin." 

"  r  dare  say  you're  right  —  though 
I  can't  say  I  admire  the  theory.  But 
suppose  cue  hasn't  even  a  fiddlestick 
to  flourith  ?  " 

"  Then  take  a  cart-whip,  and  flour- 
ish with  thnt^  that's  criticism." 

"  That  seems  to  be  the  very  thing  I 
have  to  do,  according  to  mv  instruc- 
tions. But  may  I  ask  —  I  have  been 
thinking  ever  since  I  met  you  to- 
day—  lo  what  possible  cause  1  can 
owe  the  good  offices  of  so  complete  a 
Blrangcr  ?  OF  course,  I  am  iuEinitcly 
oblin;ed,  but  still "  — 

"  Ab,  you're  thinking  of  nothing 
for  nothing?  Humo  ttim  —  nihil  alt- 
Mum^you  know  what  1  mean.  By 
Jove,  I  saw  you  were  the  very  man 
for   an   art   critic   the   moment  I  set 
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istake  io    spotting  ~ 


man  since  I  was  born.  Didn't  I  bring 
out  Brandon?  Didn't  I  bring  out 
the  LecEinska,  who'll  be  at  the  top  of 
the  tree  before  this  week's  out?  And 
do  you  think  I  did  it  because  I  cared 
fur  litem  ?  Kot  I.  I  do  things  be- 
cause I  choore,  and  like  to  stand  be- 
hind and  pull  the  wires.  I've  made  a 
man  a  bitliop  before  now  :  it's  worth 
while  to  be  my  friend,  I  can  tell  you. 
You  mayn't  think  it,  but  there  isn't  a 
man  going  who'd  be  exactly  what  he 
is  if  it  wasn't  for  Denis  Carol.  And 
lliiry  all  know'  it,  too.  And  yet  I'm 
the  pooreeC  man  in  Europe  —  yes,  I, 
Dclils  Carol,  who  could  be  a  millioD- 
aire  any  day  if  the  fancy  seized  me. 
But  1  don't  please :  I  bale  money :  I 
shouldn't  be  half  the  man  I  am  if  I 
wasn't  poor.  A  pipe,  a  crust,  and  a 
garret  —  that's  fortune.  You  think 
it's  the  rich  Ibat  rule  the  world  ;  not' 
ibey  :  it's  the  men  with  nothing  to 
lose.  I  wouldn't  cross  the  road  to 
nick  up  ten  pounds  a  week,  nortwenty. 
Uy  ilie  way,  old  fellow,  now  you're  on 
tlie  i'rumiitl  you  can  do  someihing  for 
a  friend  of  niine —  that  Leczinska  girl. 
She  i!>n't  a  bad  sort" 

"  1  don't  know  what  sort   she   may 
be,  but  as  you  know,  she  is  no  friend 
Who   is   she  —  I  mean  off 


the  si 


;e?" 


Oh,  the  dearest  girl  in  the  world  — 
a  hundred  a  week,  on  my  word  of 
honor.  Tbey  Ibought  no  end  of  her 
in  Warsaw.    You'Q  give  her  a  lift, 

"  I  I'eally  don't  see  how." 

"Never   mind  how  —  that's  my  af-' 

■  "  Well,"  thought  Harold  Vanghan, 
as  be  turned  into  ihe  gallery,  "I sup- 
pose 1  mustn't  quarrel  with  my  bread 
and  butter.  But  it  my  whole  life  to 
consist  of  nothing  but  chances  ?  No 
sooner  do  I  make  up  my  mind  to  fol- 
low medicine  at  St.  Bavons  than  I  find 
myself  volunteering  for  the  North 
Fule  ;  no  sooner  do  I  make  up  my 
mind  to  go  to  the  North  Pole,  than 
I  find  myself  made  art  critic  to  a 
newspaper  in  London  —  the  very  last 


thing  on  earth  for  which  Pm  fitted. 
But  it's  no  good  speculating  any  more. 
I  will  give  in  to  destinj',  and  think  my- 
self lucky  that  fortune  is  at  any  rate 
determined  that  I  shall  not  starve. 
As  for  Carol —  no,  I  won't  even  spec- 
ulate about  him.  And'  if  I  wake  to- 
morrow and  find  myself  a  millionain 
or  a  murderer —  the  two  least  possible 
things  T  can  think  of— 1  will  be 
surprised  at  uothiog.  No  —  not  if] 
become  Claudia's  husband." 

Thushe  jested  with  himself  bitterly 
as  at  the  butt  of  blindfold  desUny, 
and  then  plunged  into  the  mazes  of 
his  catalogue.  Ihe  painter  of  No.  1 
would  have  felt  flattered  if  he  conU 
have  seen  how  long  the  critic  stood 
before  it  in  apparent  contemplation  of 
its  merits.  But  I  doubt  if  when  the 
critic  passed  on  to  No.  2  he  had  any 
definite  idea  as  to  whether  it  had  rep- 
resented a  cabbage  or  a  cow. 

CHAPTBR  II.      THE  CURTAIN, 

OtiK  day  up  and  another  day  down : 
that  bad  been  Zelda'a  experience  ol 
the  rolling  world  from  the  day  the 
was  bom.  To  barter  her  bracelets 
for  a  crust  of  bread  on  Thursday  and 
to  ride  in  her  own  carri^e  on  Friday 
was  a  pleasant  contrast,  but  not  at 
all  stranEe.  If  the  people  of  England 
had  suddenly  come  round  her  and 
crowned  her  their  queen,  she  would 
have  accepted  her  election  as  part  of 
an   unintelligible  but  perfectly  natural  | 

course  of  events :  as  not  a  woit  more 
wonderful  than  being  paid  in  pounds 
instead  of  pence  for  singing  a  song. 
It  is  only  readers  of  history  and  biog- 
raphy upside  down  that  are  ever  a»- 
tonisbed  at  Ihe  wildest  pranks  of  Fot- 
tune.  Moreover,  it  is  said  that  peopla 
never  feel  astonished  in  dreams,  and 
the  life  of  Zelda,  if  not  Uterally  a 
dream,  was  very  like  one. 

And  yet,  when  do  we  live  more  in- 
tensely than  when  we  dream  ?  It  it 
among  the  visions  of  sleep,  not  among 
those  of  waking,  that  we  grow  old  ana 
wbite-baired.  There  are  people  who 
never  dream,  happily  orunliappily  for 
them,  and  such  people  never  grow 
old.  After  all,  the  body  claims  at 
least  half  our  care  and  thought  when 
our  eyes  are  open  ;  when  our  eyci  are 
shut,  It  claims  nothing.  In  sleep,  rage, 
love,  despair,  terror,  shame,  remorse, 
dl  the  tumultuous  host  of  the  pas- 
take  prisoner  the  unguarded 
lu  a  single  night  that 
hairs  have  grown  wfite  sud- 
denly ;  never  in  a  single  day.  Then 
we  have  no  tbield  of  common-sense 
to  keep  off  ehosts,  no  friendly  shelier 
wherein  to  nide  from  them.  Our 
lovers  and  friends  are  far  from  u»i 
ihooch  by  our  sides :  we  are  alone 
in  chaos.  If  any  one  will  queslioD 
himself  honesttv,  he  will  find  that 
no  actual  emotion  hat  ever  equalled 
in  intensity  the  night  fancies  wliith 
he  1bu"Iis  at  when  he  wakes,  and 
mostly  forgets  by  the  end  of  break- 
fast-time. 
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It  is  something  oF  thi*  sort  tlutt  I 
vuhed  -to  suggest  by  piling  upon 
Zelda's  ahoaldeTB  the  bnrdea  not  of 
one  but  of  three  lives.  Of  course  I 
know  that  eveiybody  has  at  least 
thie«  lives,  if  not  uiue  ;  but  then  in 
most  cases  the  lives  are  all  so  inextric- 
ably fused  and  jambled  together  that 
to  lay  which  is  which  is  well-nigh 
impossible. 

But  Iiers  was  as  distinct  as  iboM  of 
three  penons.  In  the  first  place  — 
firstly,  because  moBt  obviously  —  she 
was  Mile.  Pauline  Leczioska.  She, 
that  is  to  say.  Mile.  Pauline,  was  a 
handle  of  whims  uid  caprices,  that 
neTgr  slept  and  never  dreameil.  It 
was  she  that  ate  and  drank,  rolled 
about  iu  her  carriage,  laughed  a 
,  great  deal,  and  enjoyed  life  after  a 
fashion.  It  was  she  who  had  risen 
to  her  new  circumstances  like  a  sky- 
rocket, or  rather  like  a  captive  bnl- 
loon  that  has  broken  its  cords.  Fi- 
nally, it  was  she,  not  Sylvia  and  not 
Zelua,  to  whom  Lord  Lisbum  intro- 
duced himself  for  the  second  time. 

Very  different  was  the  panorama 
irhich  opened  itself  before  blm  to  the 
morning  shadows  of  midnight  brawls 
and  drunken  mischief  in  wbich  Har- 
old  VaugL 
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lade  bis  second 
with  Zelda.  He  fairly 
morning  to  find  himself 
lying  in  a  sirange  room  ;  the  nurse 
was  away,  and,  iu  spite  of  his  weak- 
ness, there  seemed  uothing  for  him  to 
do  but  to  proceed  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery —  he  was  not  one  to  throw 
npoa  memory  any  work  that  could  be 
done  with  his  eyes.  He  managed  to 
dress,  but  to  open  the  folding  door 
was  to  hiin  to  open  too  soon  the  gate 
that  leads  to  health  from  sicknese. 
He  had  scarcely  yet  felt  the  ^oor,  and 
his  head  was  full  of  tl^e  unwholesome 
atmosphere  of  the  back  bedroom  in 
which  be  had  so  long  been  impris- 
oned, so  that  the  sudden  change  of 
l^ht,  air,  and  odor  made  his  or^n 
Rel  for  an  instant,  and  hii  feet  una- 
ble to  advance  farther  than  the  back 
of  the  nearest  chair.  He  had  been 
strong  enough  to  escape  from  the 
nune^s  kingdom,  but  was  not  yet 
strong  enough  to  bear  the  atmos- 
phere of  any  other.  The  first  aiage 
of  convalescence,  like  the  first  strug- 
gle out  of  a  fainting-fit,  is  itself  a  pam 
worse  than  the  disease.  All  sorts  of 
fbrmlets  associations  and  recollections 
crowd  themselves  into  a  moment  upon 
a  briiin  incapable  of  coping  with  half 
of  them.  He  to  whom  the  open  eea 
breezes  bad  been  daily  food,  suddenly 
felt  himself  ready  to  swoon,  at  the 
delicate  fragrance  of  a  few  nosegays, 
and  at  the  feeble  radiance  of  a  Lon- 

He  made  no  attempt,  after  Harold 
Van^han's  fasbion,  to  take  in  all  the 
detauB  of  the  new  scene,  and  to  bring 
them  into  unity  with  a  single  glance 
of  the  eye.  As  soon  as  the  momen- 
tary giddiness  was  over,  he  was  con- 
tent to  let  his  tight  rest  upon  the  va- 
rioos  DQConuected  details  with  a  sort 


of  languid  and  passive  effort,  which 
was  half  pleasure  and  half  pain. 
The  room  was  still  in  a  stale  of  litter, 
but  the  litter  was  no  longer  ungrace- 
ful. Wine-stains  and  nlood- stains, 
and  even  dust-sttuns,  had  long  ago 
dieappcored.  The  mark  of  Aaron's 
knira  in  Golden  Square  was  not  fated 
to  be  so  indelible  as  that  of  Ric- 
zio's  butchers  in  Holyrood.  Every- 
thing made  up  a  picture  of  still-life 
that  would  have  driven  a  tidy  house- 
wife wild,  but  would  have  done  a 
painter's  heart  good  to  look  upon,  for 
the  sake  of  its  brilliitnt  contrasts  and 
brilliant  colors.  All  the  furniture  had 
indeed  the  unpictureeque  fault  of  be- 
ing brand  new,  from  cornice  to  thresh- 
old ;  but  its  hues  and  materials  were 
dashed  in  with  a  sublime  contempt  for 
the  conventional  proprieties  of  house 
decoration  in  all  their  forms.  The 
lady  of  the  bower,  whoever  she  might 
he,  had  no  more  scruple  about  offend- 
ing against  all  recognized  laws  of 
color,  as  they  ore  understood  by  civil- 
ized people,  than  Nature  herself  has 
in  painting  sunsets  and  humming- 
birds. There  were  no  half  hues  and 
tints  that  are  ashamed  of  being  down- 
right colors ;   everything   ' 


savage  had  been  given  earle  blaneht 
at  an  extravagant  upholsterer's.  A 
sort  of  barbaric  but  healthy  vigor  hod 
taken  the  place  of  taste ;  aud  the 
result,  although  bizture,  had  accord- 
ingly a  harmony  of  its  own.  Everv- 
thing  that  could  be  bright  was  brill- 
iant; every  thing  that  might  be  of  gold 
was  gilded  lo  as  to  look  like  gold  : 
even  the  tablecloths  were  of  amber 
velvet,  and  the  screens  of  peacocks' 
feathers.  A  thick  Turkey  carpet,  of 
gorgeous  pattern,  was  the  plainest 
piece  of  furniture  in  the  room,  which 
moreover  was  Kmarkable  for  being 
crowded  with  wholly  unnecessary 
things.  Thus  there  were  at  least  eix 
clocks,  all  going,  and  all  going  wrong: 
there  was  Yenttian  slass  enough  to 
stock  a  shop  with:  inkstands  without 
pens  or, ink;  work-baskets  without 
work ;  a  dozen  writiog-deaks ;  half 
a  dozen  mirrors ;  and  any  number  of 
vases,  many  of  them  heaped  up  with 
mountains  of  fresh  and  faded  bou- 
quets, not  ranged  with  any  symmetry, 
but  apparently  allowed  to  walk  about 
and  use  the  tables  and  chairs  accord- 
in<r  to  their  own  whim  or  pleasure. 
T^'e  general  arrangement  of  all  the 
wilderness  of  toys  was  equally  singular. 
The  largest  table  was  thrust  into  a 
corner,  as  if  of  no  use  but  to  serve  as 
tbe  couch  of  a  large  white  cat,  while 
its  ptoper  place  was  occupied  by  a 
grand  piano,  rising  out  of  a  billowy 
sea  of  ragged  music  that  threatened  to 
overwherm  it  in  time.  There  were  no 
books  and  no  pictures :  under  one  of 
ihe  wide-open  windows  wis  heaped 
op  a  pile  of  sofa  cushions ;  in  the 
other,  a  gay-colored  foreign  bird  was 
pluming  himself  and  chattering  to  the 
sparrows  of  the  gquare,  and  a  musical- 


box  was  amusing  tbe  white  cat  with 
"  Du,  J)u  liegtt  tnir  im  Herxen." 

It  was  odd  to  hear  the  poor  little 
German  waltz  tune  playing  oil  alone 
to  &  white  cat  in  the  sunshine :  but 
even  that  seemed  to  be  somehow  in 
keeping.  Lord  Lishurn  let  himself 
■ink  into  a  chair,  and  allowed  himself 
to  feel  as  though  at  least  one  foot  of 
his  had  strayed  into  fairy-land.  The 
scent  of  tbe  innumerable  bonqueti 
began  to  steal  into  bis  blood,  and  to 
intoxicate  his  enfeebled  nerves,  so 
that  he  even  began  to  forget  that  ho 
badly  needed  bodily  food.  He  was 
being  surfeited  with  a  Ihast  such  as 
people     ■   -  "  '^  "  -  " 


o  dreams.    Golden  S , 
'   noisy,   so   that   though  the 


windows  were  open,  none  of  the  coaner 
sounds  of  London' made  their  way 
in  :  the  air  carried  with  it  no  more 
than  the  faintest  humming  from  the 
surrounding  hive  of  human  bees  and 
drones.  Presently  Lord  Lisbum' s 
eyes  began  to  see  through  the  lids 
instead  of  between  them :  the  smell  of 
the  flowers  began  to  sound  like  a  dis- 
tant chorus  of  waves  and  voices,  and 
the  waltz  tune  to  turn  into  a  bint  per- 
fume. I  am  not  sure  that  he  did  not 
fuicy  himself  on  board  the  Esmeralda, 
bound  with  a  cargo  of  cats  and  pea- 
cocks for  the  North  Pole.  In  a  word, 
he  began  to  doze,  and  finally  went 
oS  into  the  calmest,  healthiest,  and 
most  dreamless  sleep  that  he  had 
known  since  he  was  a  child. 

When  be  woke,  it  was  with  a  start : 
He  seemed  -to  have  dropped  down 
from  far-off  skies,  and  come  with  force 
to  the  ground.  He  felt  more  weak 
than  in  the  morning,  and  yet  curiously 
refreshed.  His  eyes  opened  without 
an  effort,  and  the  first  thing  they 
noticed  was  trivial  enough — the  cat 
was  gone.  Possibly,  however,  it  had 
but  (£nnged  its  shape  ;  for  (he  second 
thing  that  his  eyes  noticed  was  the 
presence  of  a  companion  in  this  nook 
of  dreamland.  Jt  was  a  woman,  of 
course  ;  but  that  was  all  he  could  tell, 
lor  though  she  was  dressed  for  indoors, 
her  face  was  closely  covered  by  ft 
black  lace  veil.  The  musical-bos 
was  still  playing  the  same  tune  over 
and  over  again,  and  as  hii  sleep  had 
been  dreamless  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  transformation  of  the  white  cat. 
had  been  accomplished  in  about  the 
space  of  a  de mi-semi- quaver. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  start  to  ld« 
feet ;  sod  he  followed  it  as  suddenly 
as  hiB  weakness  allowed.  She  noticed 
the  movement,  and  turned,  but  nei- 
ther rose  nor  raised  her  veil- 
Lord  Lisburn  bad  far  too  modest 


on  this  a 

tongue  tied  — partly,  perhaps,  fitim 
not  having  used  it  so  Ions.  But  if 
there  is  one  thing  on  which  lie  piqued 
himself,  it  was  upon  being  at  home  in 
all  manner  of  strange  adventures,  and 
as  this  was  about  the  strangest  in  which 
be  had  gver  found'  bimselli  he  felt  that 
his  r61e  in  life  oUligeil  him  to  be  mor« 
than  ever  master  of  the  situ  ' ' 
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"  I  am  sure  I  beg  your  pardon  with 
all  my  heart,  Mademoi Belle,"  be  be- 
gan, for  the  sake  of  saying  something. 
"  The  fact  lb,  I  can  scarcely  tell  you 
exactly  how  1  came  here  :  I  am  Bare 
I  don't  know  for  certain  where  1  am. 
le  it  really  true  that  I  have  been 
your  guest  for  I  don't  know  how  long, 
without  kiwwing  it?  1  only  wish  I 
could  think  of  some  way  to  tell  you 
liiow  awfully  aahamed  I  am  of  myself. 
Surely  this  is  not  the  room  where  that 
row  happened  after  supper  ?  You 
must  really   forgive  me,    tor    to  tell 

fou  the  truth,  I  am  not  sure  whether 
'm  on  mv  head  or  my  heeta." 
The  girl  sat  still  for  a  moment, 
and  then,  with  a  sort  of  running  leap, 
threw  herself  down  on  her  knees 
before  him,  aud  '  kissed  his  hand 
through  her  vail. 

"T^ere,"  she  said,  as  she  stood  up 
again  and  drew  herself  back  as  if  to 
have  a  good  look  at  bini:  "now  I'm 
better.    So  you  were  not  to  die  after 


*'  Not  this  time,  thank  God.  And 
I  must  thank  you  too.  How  ia  the 
world  can  1  thank  you  ?  " 

"Tbankme?     Why?" 

"  How  can  you  ask  why  ?  Haven't 
I  been  turning  the  whole  place  into  a 
hospital,  and  made  myselt  a  nuisance 
to  you  for  weeks  ?  £1y  only  excuse  is 
that  I  made  sure  they'd  takcu  me 
back  to  the  hotel.  My  whole  mind 
seema  like  a  blank.  UaTe  you  really- 
been  taking  care  of  me  all  this 
while  1 " 

"  Not  at  all  I  haven't.  1  wanted  to 
badly,  but  first  they  wouldn't  let  me, 
and  then  "  — 

His  face  fell  a  little ;  he  would  hare 
liked  to  think  that  he  had  been 
nursed  like  a'WOunded  knight-errant 
by  the  lady  in  whose  cause  he  had 
done  battle. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "yon  have  been 
hostess  all  the  same.  But  who  were 
'they'?  I  don't  seem  to  remember 
anybody.    Was  it  Vanghan  ?  " 

She     shrugged    her    shoulders     al- 


,  up  t 


"No- 


he,"  she  answered.  "I  think  I  fright- 
ened  him  off." 

"  Who  was  it  then  ?  I  don't  sup- 
pose that  old  woman  came  out  of 
charity." 

"  I'm  i^ure  I  don't  know  what  they 
were.  There  was  the  doctor  they 
called  Sir  Godfrey,  and  my  Lady 
Penrose  was  sending  afler  you  every 
day  with  broth'  and  jellies;  you 
couldn't  eat  them,  but  they  were  very 
^d  \  the  nurse  didn't  like  them,  so 
she  used  to  give  them  to  me." 

"  By  Jove,  be  thought  to  himself, 
"  I  fancied  a  romance,  and  tbe  beroibe 
of  it  was  only  eating  up  broth  and 
jellies.  The  little  glutton  I  And  how 
cooUy  she  owns  it,  too.  I  shall  begin 
to  think  she  is  the  cat  in  good  ear- 
nest. But  luw  the  cat  had  no  time  to 
change  ber  face  as  well-  as  her  shape, 
that  she  keepa  her  veil  down  ?  And 
Vanghan  —  what  can  have  happened 
to  him  1  —  I'm   sure   you  were   quite   | 


welcome.  Mademoiselle.  So  Lady 
Penrose  has  been  doing  the  maternal, 
as  usual ;  anvbody  else  ?  " 

"1  don't  know — I  never  used  to 
Bee  them,  and  nobody  was   let   in   to 

"  Then  Vau^han  may  have  called 

after  all.  But  do  you  know  that  you 
could  really  do  something  forme  — 
better  than  all  the  nursing  in  the 
world  ?  " 

"What  is  it?  I  should  be  so 
glad.  It  was  BO  bad  for  me  that  I 
couldn't  do  any  thine." 

"  I'm  afraid  you'll  think  it  abomi- 
nably commonplace." 

"  Commonplace?      What's    that?" 

"  Well,  to  tell  vou  the  truth,  it 
means  something  that  certainly  has 
very  little  to  do  with  you." 

"  What  ia  it,  then  V     What  do  you 

"  Just  to  get  me  a  cnAt  of  bread 
and  cheese.  I'm  simply  famished  — 
and  if  you  could  ask  for  a  glass  of 
beer  besides  "  — 

"  In  a  moment  But  I'll  give  you 
something  bettor  than  bread  and 
cheese."  And  she  ran  at  once  to  one 
of  her  sideboards. 

"  Not  chicken-broth  or  jelly,  I 
hope  ?  " 

"No  —  some  real  chicken.  I  al- 
ways eat  poultry,  though  somehow  it 
isn't  half  as  nice  as  when  I  need  to 
catch  them." 

"  Mademoiselle  seems  to  be  a  gow- 
melU,"  he  thought,  not  noticing  her 
last  piece  of  autobiography.  "  All  the 
better,  under  present   cireumstances." 

"And  what  will  you  drink?  I'm 
afraid  I  haven't  any  brandy ;  but  if 
you  can  manage  with  Moselle  "  — 

"  Manage  with  it  ?  Why,  do  you 
think  I'm  an  ogre,  to  offer  me  brandy 
at  this  time  of  day  t  " 

"  1  thought  men  always  liked  brandy 
best.  There  -^  there's  the  fowl,  and 
there's  the  Moselle."  She  placed  the 
food,  without  a  cloth,  on  an  imnracti- 
cable  sort  of  work-table,  pulled  a 
knife  out  of  a  card-rack  ana  a  fork 
trom  a  porcelain  jar. 

"I'm  sure  you  will  let  me  thank 
you  now  —  i!  you  did  not  Visit  the 
sick,  you  are  certainly  feeding  the 
hungry.      Shall     I    give     you     some 

"No;  I  never  drink  anything  but 
water,  and  sometimes  coffee." 

"  Well,  she  doesn't  drink  —  that's 
a  relief,"  he  thought  to  himself,  as  be 
threw  himself  upon  the  fowl.  But 
his  satisfaction  with  her  behavior 
was  of  short  duration.  She  took  a 
good-sized  cigaretto  out  of  an  emphr 
bird-cage,  iielited  it,  and  puffed  it 
quietly  as  she  looked  at  him.  But 
although  she  thus  allowed  him  to  Ece 
ber  lips  and  chin,  the  veil  still  cov- 
ered her  eyes. 

"  1  have  surely  strayed  into  the 
'Arabian  Nights,'"  thought  Ihe  imi- 
tator of  Sinbad.  "  1  can  see  tbe  lady- 
is  not  hare-lipped,  and  that  is  all. 
Does  she  intond  that  veil  to  serve  as 
a  challenge,  or  only  to  mystify  me  ? 


I'm  sure  she  can't  want  to  hide  her 
eyes ;  and  if  tliat  is  so,  I  suppose  she 
is  only  waiting  to  be  asked  to  show 
tbem.'^ 

He  had  barely  tasted  the  wine,  but 
the  few  mouthf  uls  of  chicken  that  he 
had  been  able  to  swallow  had  got  into 
bia  head,  as  oflen  happens  to  too  e^^ 
convalescents.  As  lie  seemed  in  for 
n  adventure,  he  might  as  well  make 


them 


It  of  it 


That  cigarette  of  youra  kjoks  very 
!,"  be  stud.     "  Do  you  make  them 

fourself  V  I  think  I'll  join  you.  No; 
won't  have  any  more  wine.  And 
now,"  he  added,  aftor  a  few  moments 
ofreturning  sleepiness,  "I'm  going  td 
ask  you  to  do  me  another  favor."   • 

"  As  much  as  you  like." 

"  Will  you  let  me  see  if  m;r  hostess 
is  really  Mademoiselle  Leciinska,  or 
some  fairy  priucesa  ?  " 

"  You  mean  take  off  my  veil  ?  " 

"Please  —  unless  you  are  a  nun, 
which  I'm  sure  you're  not,  or  a  Turk- 
iah  laiiy,  which  I  don't  think  you  are." 

"No;   I  can't  do  that." 

"  What  —  not  grant  me  so  e«fT  a 
favor  ?  Do  you  never  let  your  face 
be  Been  ?     Is  not  that  rather  cruel?" 

"  There  are  things  that  ought  W  be 
seen,  and  things  that  ought  not  to  be 
seen.    My  eyes  are  things  that  ought 

"  Why,  what  a  mysterious  person 
you  are,  Mademoiselle  I  Are  yon 
afraid  of  burning  me  up  with  a  flash 
of  lightning  V  I  am  quite  strong 
enough  to  see  a  woman's  face,  I  assure 

"  No  —  you  have  seen  them  once 
.too  often.  You  shan't  see  them  again. 
There  —  that's  enough  of  that."     " 

"  What  —  never  1  Why,  the  once 
that  I  saw  them  wasn't  half  enough. 
Come,  just  for  one  moment." 

"  Not  for  one." 

"  But "  — 

"  Do  you   want   to   make    me   an- 

"Yes,  if  that  will  make  you  un- 
veil. No,  I  don't  mean  that,"  he 
added,  noticing  real  impatience  in  her 
tone.  "  But  if  you  have  any  reason 
for  hiding  your  eyes  except  Uiat  they 
arc  too  beautiful  "  — 

'■They are  hateful." 

'■  Is  that  why  ?  " 

"  1  won't  take  off  my  veil  —  that's 

"  But  do  you  never  let  people  SM 
your  eyes  —  not  even  on  tbe  stage  1 " 

"  Never  mind  what  1  do  on  the 
stage.  People  mudt  take  their  chance 
then,  and  I  must  take  mine." 

"  Then  it  is  only  from  me  that  you 
wish  to  hide  ?  Then,"  he  added,  to 
himself,  "  it  19  a  challenge,  after  all- 
I  had  better  pretend  not  to  care; 
I  dare  say  she'll  let  her  mask  drop  fw* 
enough  -then."  He  was  just  at  the 
age  when  men  think  that  ibey  under^ 
stand  all  the  tricks  of  women,  and 
that  they  are  able  to  play  at  cat  ai|d 
mouse  with  them. 

"  Well  then,"  he  eaid  with  the  fdr 
of  a  man  who  did  not  care  three  straws 
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about  the  matter,  "I  snppose  I  must 
eonsole  myself  with  tlunkinz  myself 
in  company  with  a  kind-hearted 
Bisilisk.  Anyway  you  are  first-cougin 
to  the  Sphinx :  and  I'm  no  hand  at 
guessing  riddles :  I  give  it  up." 

"  I'm  glad  of  that  —  yon  don't 
know  hot*  unhSippy  you  made  me, 
talking  in  that  way/' 

"Let's  talk  of  Bomethiog  elie : 
though  if  you  use  your  voice,  I  don't 
exactly  we  what  ts  gained  by  your 
ibutiing  your  eyes.  Tell  me  fint 
■bout  that  fellow  Aaron.  Has  he 
been  caajitht  'I " 

"NotSel" 

"Haven't  the  police  been  after 
■  him?" 

"Oh,  yes  —  they're  after  him. 
Bat  that's  another  thing  I  don't  want 
to  talk  about.    I've  done  with  Aaron. 


not  been  qiiBirelling,  have  you  1  " 
" yuanvlling 7   No.  But  — but'  — 
"But  what?     Don't  you  like  him? 
Tm  HUTy  for  that,   ibr  he's   the   best 
fellow  in  the  world." 

"1  know  that.  But  —  don't  let  us 
talk  about  Dr.  Tauehan."  Her  cig- 
sretle  was  out,  and  she  tossed  it  away 
ihu-ply,  without  looking  to  see  where 

uter 

"I  wonder  what  she  will  talk 
■bout  I  Hang  it,  I  must  get  her  to 
»jf  something.  Well,  I'll  make  an- 
other try  before  I'm  reduced  to  the 
veiihcr.     Are  yon  still  siusini;  at  the 

"Every  night" 

"And  still  in  '  Sylvia's  Bracelet?' 
That's  splendid :  I  shall  come  and 
hear  you  again.  And  all  these  bou- 
quets —  1  suppose  they  are  your 
•cslpa  — I  mean  your  trophies  7" 

She  looked  round  her  room  proudly. 
"Tes,  1  keep  them  all,  as  you  see. 
There's  just  a  hundred  and  forty-four. 
^Dai  comes  next  to  a  hundred  and 
forty-four?  I  am  learning  to  count 
'rom  flowers.  When  I  sit  here 
uioDg  them  all  I  feel  that  I  am  some- 
hody ;  they  all  grow  out  of  my  sing- 
ing." 

"  You  don't  throw  them  away,  even 
*hen  they  fade  ?  " 
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CHAPTER  itr. 


E  ROADaiDE  IK.V. 


Thr  blacksmith  had  ordered  another 
jug  of  beer  to  moisten  ^sip,  and  had 
Mt  down  to  supper  with  John  Giles, 
to  talk  about  Uie  stranger  and  his 
borse. 

"I  have  beered,"  said  the  black- 
nith,  reverentially,  "  that  such  big 
blood  'osies  as  that  there  yonder  do 
cost  a'mogt  a  fortin." 

"  Depends  on  what  'ee  call  a  fortin," 
rauarked  John  Giles,  who  had  a  dusty 
■ecoUection    that   some  one   had  told 
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him  his  brewers  were  worth  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  "A  yoss  can't  cost 
B  fortin,  Harry." 

"  He  do,"  replied  Mr.  Jinks,  firmly ; 
"  my  brother  noo  a  mon  as  lived  down 
away  somewheres  in  Leicestershire, 
and  as  told  'un  as  how  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett  paid  a  matter  o'  seven  hundred 
pound  for  a  yoss  they  called  '  Sam- 
son : '  he  worn't  such  a  strapper  as  this 
one,  by  all  accaents,"  and  the  black- 
smith hit  the  table  with  a  thump. 
Every  one  talked  of  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett  in  those  days,  and  his  name  was 
a  household  word  from  one  end  of 
England  to  the  other. 

"  Why,  that  there  'oss's  shoes  an' 
his  saddle  an'  bridle  cost  as  much  as  I 
earns  in  six  months,"  continued  the 
blacksmith  aOer  a  pause. 

"  You  earns  a  good  bit  in  six 
months,"  returned  the  landlord,  unable 
to  grasp  a  fact  so  unfamiliar  to  his 
experience.  "  A  bit  of  iron  an'  a  scrap 
of  piaskin  can't'bewnth  much." 

"  Them  there  shoes  be  made  of  gun- 
baiT'ls,  they  be;  an'  the  saddles  come 
all  the  way  from  Ingy,"  said  the  black- 
smith, who  was  unwilling  to  relinquish 
a  marvel  when  he  had  got  fairly  nold 
of  it,  and  liked  to  make  it  as  wonder- 
ful as  possible,  iust  as  he  made  a 
shapely   shoe  wiUt  bis  hammer  and 

Madge  sat  in  a  corner  of  the. inn 
kitchen  drinking  in  these  words,  and 
the  blacksmith,  becoming  conscious, 
by  the  magnetic  influence  of  sympathy, 
that  he  had  a  willing  listener  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood,  would  have 
held  forth  much  fonger ;  but  a  steady 
series  of  snores,  which  began  about 
this  time  to  issue  front  the  landlord, 
put  him  out  in  his  narrative.  The 
candle  flared  low  in  its  socket  at  the 
same  time,  and  warned  him  it  was 
growing  late ;  ao  he  said  "  Good  night," 
and  went  home  to  bed.  John  Giles, 
being  then  awakened  by  the  sudden 
silence,  got  up,  rubbed  his  eyes  drow- 
sily, and  having  muttered  son 
about  nine  o'clock,  toddledoff 

The  girl  sat  some  Ume  longer  by 
the  kitchen  fire,  thinking  of  she  knew 
not  what,  but  thinking  very  deeply.  It 
was  years  aflerwards  that  she  became 
conscious  of  the  thoughts  which  had 
passed  through  her  mind  as  she  sat 
that  night  with  her  neglected  needle- 
work in  her  lap,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
pictures  which  grew  eut  of  the  living 
coals,  and  which  perhaps  first  aroused 
her  torpid  fancy.  She  mnst  have  been 
sitting  there  more  than  an  hour  when 
Tom  Brown,  with  a  lantern  in  his 
hand,  thrust  himself  half  through  the 
doorway,  and  breathed  bard.  But  the 
girl,  apparently  unaware  of  his  pres- 
ence, did  not  move,  so  absorbed  was 
she  in  her  waking  dream.  What  had 
come  over  her  since  the  morning? 
She  seemed  far  away  from  him  ;  there 
was  lomcthiuE  strange  and  distant  in 
her  manner,  likj  that  of  one  who  be- 
longed to  another  order  of  creation ; 
and  the  honest  fellow  became 
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of  an  inferiority  he  had  never  felt  be- 
fore. Still  them  was  an  infinite  ten- 
derness on  his  face  which  reflned  his 
coarse  features,  and  gave  an  untaui^ht 
grace  to  his  movements,  as  he  cau- 
tiously approached  her,  unwilling  to 
intrude  so  mean  a  thing  as  himself 
upon  her  thoughts ;  but  presently  he 
spoke,  and  though  what  he  said  was 
vetT  homely,  his  voice  sounded  kindly 
and  firm,  as  that  of  a  protector  who 
would  shield  her  from  harm  with  his 
life,  if  needs  were. 

"  I  be  fur  to  carry  summut  writ  on 
peeaper  into  toun  yonder,"  sud  Tom. 

"Be  ye 7  "  answered  Madge,  impaa- 
sively,  and  still  looking  at  the  fire. 

"  It  be  fur  him  as  be  up-stairs,"  con- 
tinued Tom,  jerking  in  that  direction 
with  his  thumb  ;  "  an'  it  be  matter  o'  & 
duEzen  mile  on  end.  I  sham't  be 
back  afore  marnin'." 

"It  bain't  no  odds,"  said  the  girl, 
still  motionless  and  absent-minded. 

"  Ye  bain't  afeered,  be  ye,  Madge  ?  " 
inquired  Tom,  putting  down  his  lan- 
tern. "If  ye  be,  I  wun't  go.  On'y 
say  the  word,  I  wun't  go." 

"  What  shud  oi  be  &et«d  on  ?  "  an- 


"Nought  as  I  knows  on,"  replied 
Tom,  scratching  his  head,  as  though 
unconvinced  by  his  own  reasoning ; 
and  he  passed  into  the  darkness  out* 
side.  The  sound  of  bis  clumsy  steps, 
as  he  plashed  through  the  storm,  were 
heard  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  all 
was  still,  save  the  monotonous  tickin? 
of  the  Dutch  clock  on  the  kitchen  wall, 
the  chirp  of  the  cricket  on  the  hearth, 
and  the  hum  of  silence  in  the  air. 

Madge  then  remembered  that  she 
had  not  cleared  away  the  stranger's 
dinner,  and  ifcnt  to  do  so.  She  found 
him  fast  asleep  in  a  large  arm-chair, 
which  '  had    not  been  filled  since  her 


the  candles  gave  a  fitful  light  as  they 
burnt  down  in  their  sockets.  She  did 
not  like  to  wake  the  sleeper,  and  stood 

for  some  time  irresolute  whctlier  to 
stay  or   go  away.     The  splendid  ap- 

Eaintmeuls  of  a  gentleman  of  fashion, 
elonging  to  a  generation  somewhat 
more  magnificent  than  that  which  has 
succeeded  it,  were  scattered  carelessly 
about  the  room.  Tlie  masEive  handle 
of  his   hunting-whip  shone  like  pure 

Sold,  and  the  lush,  which  trailed  along 
IB  oaken  floor,  was  as  white  as  a 
stteak  of  snow.  He  bad  cut  off  the 
feet  of  his  hunting-boots  to  make  slip- 
pers, and  thrown  the  tops  aside- 
There  they  lay  in  the  coal-scuttle,  with 
their  glittering  silver  spurs  tossed  all 
awry  beside  them.  A  gold  watch, 
richly  chased  with  a  coronet  and  cipher 
in  brilliants,  and  a  massive  cliain,  was 
on  the  mantel-piece,  and  it  WM^med  to 
Madge  as  if  these  brilliants  were  drops 
of  water.  She  tried  noiselessly  to  wipe 
them  off,  and  found  that  they  were 
hard,  lien  she  remembered  that  iho 
had  heard  of  diamonds,  which  were 
said    to  be  of  inestimable  value,  and 
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ghe  looked  at  them  nith  a  girV 
oaity,  tumiDg  tbem  in  the  lkl» 
marvelling  at  their  flashes.  She 
very  near  to  him  now,  but  he  did  not 
wBke.  One  of  his  feet  rested  on  the 
fender ;  the  other  waa  flun^  over  an 
arm  of  the  cliair,  and  its  slipper  had 
dropped  oE  She  had  nerer  seen  such 
small  feet,  and  she  noticed,  with  a 
woman's  eye  for  finery,  that  the  atock- 
ingi  on  them  were  of  white  nilk.  Still 
he  (lept  on,  andsbe  grew  bolder.  She 
went  to  the  table  to  see  what  he  had 
eaten,  and  found  to  her  astonishment 
that  the  fried  bacon  was  left  untouchud, 
and  that  he  must  have  managed  hii 
eels  with  a  fork,  for  the  knirea  were 
all  quite  clean.  Then  she  looked 
again  to  see  if  he  were  yet  awake,  but 
he  slept  on,  and  she  became  fascinated 
as  the  looked.  He  was  very  stalely 
and  liandnome,  with  his  scarlet  coat 
and  pearl-gray  waistcoat,  and  the  bine 
■ilk  neckerchief  half  untied  about  his 
neck.  His  long  hair,  black  as  a  raven's 
wing,  and  worn  in  love-locks  according 
to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  fell  over  a 
forehead  white  as  ivory,  and  the  rings 
on  one  of  bis  handa,  which  droopfd 
negligently  beside  him,  glanced  and 
sparkled  like  living  ihinge.  The  girl 
was  spell-bound,  and  she  coald  hear 
the  beating  of  her  own  heart  as  she 
stood  there,  afraid  to  stay,  afraid  to  go 
away,  and  by  and  b^  afraid  to  move. 

If  any  observer,  impressed  with  the 
theory  of  race,  had  been  at  the 
"  Chequers  "  inn  that  night,  he  would 
have  been  struck  by  a  certain  resem- 
btance  which  might  be  traced  between 
this  village  girl  and  the  young  hunts- 
man. He  was  dark,  and  she  was  fair ; 
but  there  was  a  likenesH  in  their  fea- 
tures: tlie  same  short  upper  lip  and 
almond-shaped  purple  ere ;  the  same 
full,  well-cut  mouth  and  strong  cheek, 
with  a  peculiar  dimple  on  the  chin, 
which  was  rather  soft  and  weak  in  its 
outline.  They  had  even  the  same 
tones  in  their  voices,  and  the  same 
tricks  of  movement.  They  had  both 
the  same  small,  haughty  lic.td,  which 
they  threw  back  at  times  in  the  same 
way ;  the  same  shapely  hands  and 
feet,  the  same  nervous  limbs.  The 
finer  generations  of  animals  resemble 
each  other  in  this  wayj  why  should 
not  the  finer  generations  of  men  and 
women  ?  For,  after  all,  their  resem- 
blance was  only  that  which  a  noble 
work  of  art,  brought  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  perfection,  may  bear  to 
another  work  of'art  equally  finiahcd ; 
and  yet  this  young  man  and  woman, 
who  would  have  seemed  to  a  sculptor 
OS  ideal  types  of  a  splendidly  matched 
pair,  were  a  peer  of  England  and  a 
poor  peasant  maid. 

At  length  the  sleeper  stirred  un- 
easily in  bis  chair,  as  though  some 
careless  dream  bad  disturbed  him,  and 
he  woke  abruptly. 

"  What,  Mad^  ray  girl  1  "  said  he, 
passing  one  of  his  jewelled  hands  over 
those  bright  eyes  of  his.  "  Why, 
what's  o'clock?  I  am  afraid  I  have 
kept  you  out  of  bed 


able  hour.  By  Jove  I  I  declare  it  ia 
nearly  midnight  Bring  me  a  candle, 
my  dear." 

She  did  not  underatand  what  he 
said  to  her.  Her  only  idea  was  to  es- 
cape, and  she  hurried  away  trembling. 
But  he  followed  her,  and  caught  her 
by  the  hand.  "  Madge,  Madge  I "  he 
said.  "  You  little  bolter,  what  is  the 
matter  ?  "  And,  for  the  first  time,  the 
stranger  eyed  Madge  with  some  of 
that  complacency  which  Grand  Turks 
ore  accustomed  to  bestow  on  maidens 
whom  they  delight  to  honor,  and  which 
was  imitated  pretty  successfully  in 
their  dealings  with  country  chamber- 
maids by  the  young  uobles  of  forty 
years  ago. 

She  turned  her  eyea  away  from  him 
at  laat,  and  felt  ready  to  cry.  He  re- 
leased her,  and  she  felt  vexed  and 
ashamed  of  herself. 

"  Fetch  me  another  candle,  my 
dear,"  he  said  coolly,  "  and  show  me 
my  bedroom.  I  must  be  up  and  away 
early." 

She  had  never  thought  of  that. 
She  would  have  run  a  miw  in  the  nun 
barefooted  rather  than  return  to  him, 
yet  she  thought  of  his  going  away  with 
a  sharp  pang  at  the  heart. 

The  stranger  observed  this,  for  in- 
deed he  haa  a  shaip  eye  in  all  that 
concerned  the  weaknesses  of  the 
adverse  aes  towards  himself.  He 
sniiled,  not  unflattered  that  he  should 
have  brought  down  an  inn-maid  at  a 
glance,  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
titled  lady  at  Almock's.  Then  he 
drew  her  near  to  him  composedly, 
glided  hii  arm  round  her  waist,  and 
said :  "  What  a  pretty  girl  you  are, 
Madge  I  you  must  make  Uie  fortune  of 
auch  a  place  as  this.  I  give  you  my 
honor  if  I  were  a  bumpkin  I  should  he 
tippling  stout  down-stairs  all  day  so  as 
to  have  it  drawn  by  you."  He  laughed 
with  a  gallantry  which  would  have 
transported  a  countess,  lifted  her  chin 
with  his  forefinger,  and  pressed  a  light 
kiss  on  her  cheek.     She  quivered  from 


Poor  girll  one  of  the  many  who 
have  thought  they  could  take  care  of 
themselves  I  What  had  she  done  that 
a  whirlwind  should  sweep  over  her 
young  life  in  this  fashion  ?  But  for  the 
matter  of  that,  what  has  the  wild  rose- 
bud done,  which  haa  asked  of  God 
nothing  but  a  little  dew  and  a  ray  of 
sunlight,  and  which  the  first  gale  blows 
'     n  and  soiled  into  the  clay  r     Madgi 


had  that  rough  knowledge  of  right 
and  wrong  which  may  lurk  inborn  in 
those  who  nave  been  never  preached  to 
and  never  taught.  She  would  have  de- 
fended herself  against  the  rude  court- 
ship of  ploughboys  or  the  ambiguous 
jests  of  tipsy  pealere;  but  where  was 
the  training  tlat  could  haye  steeled 
her  against  a  being  who  was  as  unlike 
the  other  men  she  hod  ever  seen  as 


day  is  opposite  to  night  —  a  being 
who  had  paralyzed  her  fitculties  u 
lightning  might  do,  blinding  alt  her 
percepUons  of  good  and  evil,aad  leav- 
ing her  no  power  of  reflection  or  re- 
siatancb  ?  His  voice  was  softer  and 
sweeter  than  any  woman's  ahe  had 
heard ;  his  eyea  were  a  magic  in  them- 
selves ;  (he  practical  arts  of  a  wooer 
were  ao  familiar  to  him  that  he  c^iold 
fill  a  poor  girl's  head  with  fancies  m 
intoiica^ng  as  new-pressed  wine.  U 
struggles  ue  these  the  conditions  of 
the  contest  are  not  even,  ^^'hen  Edu- 
cation is  pitted  against  IgnoranM, 
Craft  aninst  Simplicity,  Strength 
agunst  Weakness,  Heaven  oloae  can 
hi^p  the  fallen. 

'That  night,  when  everybody  else  in 
the  house  slept,  Hadge  crouched  in 
the  darkness  near  the  empty  grate 
of  the  kitchen.  The  wind  moaned 
weirdly  outside  as  if  in  pain ;  the  win- 
dows creaked  in  their  leaden  firanwa 
and  the  falling  of  the  rain  continued, 
ceaseless,  monotonous,  and  hard.  But 
Madge  was  absent  from  all  present 
sighta  and  sounds,  and  fell  into  a  kind 
■r  trance,   which   wo*  neither  slesp 


of  her  mother,  and  tried  to  recall  an 
image  she  had  nerer  seen  from  oat  of 
the  shadows  that  thickened  round 
her?  In  the  churchyard  there  were 
tombs  and  over  the  tomba  grew  flowen, 
and  when  the  spring  brecMS  gently 
stirred  the  waving  trees,  white  blos- 
soms fell  in  handtuls  over  the  grun' 
mounds,  whilst  birds  sang  above  as  if 
nothing  but  joy  and  peace  could  in- 
habit the  garden  which  old  men  called 
God's  acre.  And  the  parson  aaid 
these  graves  were  nimply  resting- 
places— soft  bods  where  the  weiij 
lay  in  quiet  till  Christ  came  and  led 
them  by  the  hand  to  a  kingdom  where 
(here  was  no  labor  and  no  sorrow. 
She  wondered  whether  her  mother  ww 
an  angel  and  talked  about  her  with  1» 
other  angels,  all  in  pure  robes  and 
crowned  with  pold?  If  she  could 
only  see  her  mother  once  —  for  a  sm- 

Ele  instant  — she  who  had  never 
nown  a  mother,  she  could  whisper  tt 
her  — something  I  For  God  woold 
believe  her  mother.  If  Hewas  anpT 
with  Aer  now.  He  wonid  know  thrt 
angels  can  only  speak  the  truth,  and 
for  her  mother's  sake  He  would  take 
fitjm  her  heart  the  load  Hehadjuitpnt 
there,  and  which  was  crushing  ''^J" 
He   alone  knew    how  cruelly  I    Ih*- 

eited  fragments  of  prayers  c«^ 
k  to  her  recollection,  prayers  of 
which  she  had  never  before  comprfr 
hended  the  meaning  :  "  Onr  Father. 
"  O  God,  our  Heavenly  Fother."  ■■■• 
God  was  something  more  than  God 
dien,  and  the  punisherof  sinners;  He 
was  Father  I  She  staggered  to  htf 
feet,  stretched  her  hands  infron'™ 
her  and  wailed :  "  Mawther,  mawtherl 
tell  Him  it  was  none  moy  fault  I  He 
knows  it  wasn't "  —  then  fell  forwara 
on  her  knees  with  her  face  ag«ost  the 
ground  and  sobbed  pitifully 
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Hours'  passed,  and  she  had  crept 
ipin  near  the  fender,  with  ber  limbs 
vmbed,  ber  bodj'  trembling,  and  her 
fererad  head  resting  on  her  curved 
vn.  But  the  mists  had  somehow 
eluied.  A  soft  music  of  bells  tippled 
tbrougli  summer  atr  \  there  waa  a 
fngranue  of  rosea;  the  bells  sounded 
never;  and  birds  soared  chirpiag to- 
mtis  a  skv  bo  blue,  bright,  aud  warm  I 
"Hie  church  was  before  her ;  its  doors 
rtood  open,  and  crowds  were  hurrying 
in,  but  they  ware  not  men  and  women. 
Ihe  graveti  seemed  to  have  given  up 
tlieir  sleepers,  and  spotless  troops  ot 
uieela,  with  the  smiles  of  children, 
beckoned  her  to  follow  them  to  an 
(lUr  ibining  with  Uzhts  more  than 
could  be  numbered.  Then  hymns  up- 
row,  first  murmured,  then  slowly  and 
neetly  swelling  tiU  they  filled  the 
clinrch.  Then  other  angels  appeared 
vilh  branches  and  lilies,  which  they 
■tieved  upon  her  path  ;  and  an  unseen 
liaod  took  hers  and  drew  her  to  the 
tltsr  where  she  bad  seen  brides  led, 
ind  where  now  awaited  her,  with  a 
beun  of  welcome,  (he  man  who  had 
Gied  her  poor  desolate  soul  with  the 
paadoQ  of  love.  ....  She  would  have 
Bang  henelf  in  his  arms,  but  some- 
thing  restrained  her,  and  they  knelt 
to^^her —  she  pledging  Ubrself  to  be 
(uthAiI  and  obedient  to  him ;  he  row- 
ing to  love,  honor,  and  guard  her  all 
his  days.  And  the  while  the  bells 
cliimed  merrily,  the  oroan  pealed  its 
bolieit  notes ;  and  she,  looking  at  her- 
■elf,  law  that  she  was  arrayed  in  white 
like  ihe  others,  for  God  had  clothed 

herin  his  garb  of  innocency 

How  long  she  lay  in  that  unconscious 
lUIe,  which  is  part  death,  part  life, 
ihe  could  never  guess  j  but  during 
veeks  and  months  aflerwards  she  con- 
tiiiDed  to  start  in  her  sleep,  jningling 
the  mioDS  of  this  one  fateful  night 
■ilh  the  indistinctly  remembered 
tility.  When  she  recovered  her 
Knies  the  darkness  had  faded.  Two 
oblique  rays  of  light  were  falling 
llinHi^h  the  openings  in  the  shutters ; 
llie  aind  bad  lulled,  aud  the  rain  out- 
Hde  had  ceased.  A  large  cat,  which 
Ud  been  prowling  about  in  search  of 
i>ic«,  started  at  her  first  movement  and 
niibeil  away  with  a  clatter  over  the 
Coali  in  a  corner,  causing  her  to  sit  up 
on  the  ground  terrified,  and  to  utter  a 
■crekm.  But  nobody  heard  her;  and 
>l>e  pressed  her  bands  to  her  aching 
ftaehead,  to  recollect  where  she  was, 
»iii  why  she  had  come  there.  All  she 
naked  was  a  dull  throbbing  at  the 
temples ;  and  she  found  her  limbs 
°Wiped  and  racked  with  pain.  Me' 
ctunically  she  rolled  up  a  tress  of  her 
lair  which  had  fallen  loose  over  ber 
'''ixilders,  and  incoherently  repeated 
to  herself  snatches  of  the  things  she 
W  dreamed,  trying  to  siit  them  from 
tke  fkcts  which  nad  really  happened. 
"^  effort  was  too  much  fur  her  infant 
tnin.  unaccoitomed  to  reason  save 
"I  things  actual  and  visible,  and  too 
*^  to  reflect  much  even  on  them. 
A  ttupefied  and  bewildered  expreauon 


settled  on  her  fkce ;  and  there  she  re- 
maned, sitting  and  hearkening  tn 
lously  to  every  sound,  till  she  heard 
the  first  wagoner  on  the  road  draw  up 
his  team  and  shout  for  breakfast.  It 
must  have  been  nearly  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  then,  for,  apon  the  ex- 
treme edge  of  the  horizon,  towards  the 
river,  the  autumn  dawn  broke  dim  and 
gray;  and  the  wagoner  complimented 
her  for  beiog  afoot  and  about  so  early. 


It  ma^  have  been  some  two  hours 
after  this,  that  Is,  about  eight  o'clock, 
when  there  was  a  great  commotion  in 
the  village.  It  was  caused  by  the 
arrival  of  a  four-horse  coach,  on  which 
were  seated  five  people ;  and  such  a 
coach  and  such  p^ple  had  seldom 
been  seen  in  those  parts  before.  It 
was  a  glittering  punted  thing  with 
a  dark  blue  body,  almost  black,  and 
red  wheels.  It  was  dravn  by  three 
thorough-bred  chestnuts  and  a  gray. 
The  gray  went  a  little  tender  on  his 
off  fore  foot,  but  made  a  smart  appear- 
ance nevertheless.  The  horses  had 
rosettes  and  streamers  at  their  ears, 
and  their  harness  jingled  grandly  as 
they  tossed  their  heads  and  snorted 
along  the  road,  lifting  their  knees  up 
to  their  noses.  They  were  driven  by 
a  shrewd-looking  man,  of  some  five- 
and-lhirty  years  old,  very  clean  built, 
and  tight  about  the  legs.  He  might 
have  been  u  feather-weight  when  he 
was  young,  and  now  weighed  at  most 
eight  stone.  He  was  dressed  in  black 
from  top  to  toe,  save  for  a  white  neck- 
erchief very  neatly  folded,  confined 
by  a  horseshoe  gold  pin,  and  a  scarlet 
under- waistcoat. 

On  the  hind  seat  were  two  grooms, 
like  the  servants  out  of  livery  belong- 
ing to  a  great  establishment.  They 
wore  short  black  coats,  white  cravats, 
buckskin  breeches,  and  top-boots. 
They  had  cockades  in  their  hatSj  which 
then  really  betokened  that  their  mas- 
ter was  an  officer  of  the  crown,  and 
they  were  as  neat  as  new  pins  upon  a 
fair-day.  The  third  person  was  an  im- 
pudent lad,  dressed  in  a  drab  jacket 
and  overalls,  with  a  Scotch  cap  on  his 
head.  He  had  a  complete  suit  of 
horse  clothing  beside  him,  marked  with 
a  duke's  coronet  and  the  cipher  "  C.  & 
R-"  Ue  sat  on  the  seat  behind  the 
driver,  and  amused  himself  by  squint- 
inland  makin"  faces. 

Beside  the  driver  on  [he  box  was  a 
fat,  oily  man,  who  used  a  great  deal  of 
pomatum,  and  whose  garments  of 
many  colors  sat  BLiffly  upon  him,  as 
though  they  had  come  straight  from 
the  tailor's.  The  small  tips  of  his 
large  jean  boots  were  varnished,  his 
white  hat  was  glossy.  He  was  var- 
nished and  glossy  all  over.  His  gloves 
were  white  and  tight,  his  outside  coat 
was  white  and  loose,  his  inner  coat 
was  blue,  with  gilt  buttons.  There 
were  two  monstrous  pins  in  his  long 
flowered  satin  cravat,  and  chains  of 
gold,    fresh    burnished,    dangled    all 


about  him.  He  held  a  cane,  with  an 
agate  knob  surrounded  1^  garnets,  in 
hisgreat-coat  pocket. 

Ihe  coachman,  who  handled  his 
cattle  very  neatly,  brought  them 
cleverly  up  before  the  inn  door,  and 
one  of  the  grooms  Ijebind,  swinging 
briskly  down  from  his  seat  as  they 
stopped,  ran  a  few  steps,  touched  bis 
hat  from  babit,  for  there  was  no  one 
near,  and  called  out  sharply,  "  Is  the 
dook"  — 

"  All  right.  Bill,"  said  the  stud 
groom  on  the  box,  for  that  was  the 
rank  he  held  in  a  nobleman's  house- 
hold. "  His  Grace  is  here.  There's 
the  big  bay  hoss  ehakinghisself  among 
the  ducks  an'  geese.  Hi  Igirl,  bring 
us  some  rum  and  milk.  1%e  wench 
looks  like  a  ghost." 

This  last  observation  was  addressed 
to  Madge,  who  stared  at  the  glittering 
equipage  with  feelings  only  known  to 
herself. 

The  fat  man  in  the  whit«  coat  now 
descended  nervously  from  the  box, 
making  his  foothold  ludicrously  secure 
at  every  step,  puffed  himself  out,  put 
the  knob  of  his  cane  in  his  mouth 
thoughtfully,  and  strutted  into  the  inn 

Earlor.  Then  he  strutted  out  again, 
aving  found  nothiug. 
"Where's  the  duke" — he  had  just 
begun  to  say  with  some  importance, 
when  the  stud  groom  glanced  quietly 
dowu  from  the  box  at  him,  and  ob- 
served in  an  nndei^tone,  "  There's  hil 
Grace  looking  out  at  yer  from  the  win- 
der, Mr.  Sharpe." 

The  tat  man  seemed  to  grow  smaller 
when  he  heard  this,  and  his  smug  fea- 
"     "     "   "  'of  precipitate  hu- 


while  the  young  hantsman  of  me  day 
before  called  to  himin  tones  of  aston- 
ishment and  displeasure,  not  unmixed 
with  anxiety,  "  Hullo,  Sharpe,  1  • 
thought  you  were  at  Uoocaster.  I  told 
you  to  go  yesterday." 

"  Game's  up,  your  Grace.  Tipster's 
lot  had  cut  the  grass  under  my  feet." 

"  The  devil  Uiey  had  I  They  must 
have  used  a  scythe  then,  and  I  lose 
thirty  tbou'  again  with  you  confounded 
bookmakers.  William,  send  up  Ladeur 
with  my  clothes,  and  keep  the  team 
moving.     1  shall  be  down  in  an  hour." 

"  All  right,  your  Grace,"  answered 
the  man  on  the  box,  touching  his  hat. 
"  Mr.  Sharpe,  wake  up  Mussheer  Le- 
flore inside,  will  you,  and  tell  the 
Frenchman  to  be  off  with  the  dook's 
traps,  or  we  sha)l  have  something  at 
our  'eda  from  that  there  winder  in  a 
jiffy." 

Mr.  Stiarne,  thus  adjured,  went 
hastily  to  the  coach  window,  and 
bawled  "  Moubsoo  Lefioor "  till  the 
startled  valet  roused  himself  and  pres- 
ently emerged  with  a  carpcl-bag,  a 
dressing-case,  and  au  Inuia-rubber 
folding  bath,  with  which  he  went  up- 
stairs. He  was  a  very  dignified  gentlo- 
man,  and  looked  like  a  minister  of 
state,  got  up  for  an  "  at  home." 
"I  say,  Mr.  Sharpe,"  now  renuwked 
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tbe  atud  groom  in  a  low  voice,  flicking 
somediing  oS  the  near  leader's  ears 
with  his  whip,  "  we've  bin  and  gone 
and  hit  the  doolc  precious  hard  this 
time  at  Doncaster. 

'=  A  Btill  tongue  makes  a  wise  besd, 
William,"  said  Che  fat  man,  lighting  a 
fet  cigar. 

"  What  do  I  clear  by  the  fluke, 
Mr.  Sharpe?  "  asked  the  stud  groom, 
ruminating.  *■  I've  been  a-tlunkln' 
a  good  dual  about  that  there  public 
down  at  Epsom,  since  jou  put  me 
up  to  it,  and  promised  as  how  you 
would     winter     yer     runnin'     'osscs 

"  Never  mind  about  the  public  just 
That'll  keep,  that  will,  William, 
ood  place,  haven't  you  ? 
Well,  tfen,  slow  and  sure,  that's  yer 
mottcr." 

"  I  dou't  complain,  Mr.  Sbarfic ; 
though  the  dook  don't  pay  up  as  he 
might  do,  drat  him  I  The  young  beg- 
gar owes  ue  a  year  an'  a  'alfs  wages, 
an'  there  ain't  no  tigns  of  his  muuney, 
as  1  sees.  If  it  warn't  Tor  the  corn- 
cbandlcr  and  the  sattdler  I  should  not 
have  been  able  to  put  the  pot  on  at 
the  Derby  tbia  year,  nohow.  The 
coach-builder  do  say,  saya  he,  be  won't 
give  neither  me  nor  Sam  a  rap  till  he 
gets  his  own  brads." 

"  H<s  be  blowcd,"  said  Mr.  Sharpe. 
"  Go  to  my  man,  Kiquetti,  in  Lone 
Acre.  lie  knows  it's  all  right  till  1 
tell  hlni  it  ain't.  The  young  'un  must 
have  some  more  wheels  when  he  goes 
to  town,  and  you  can  tell  him  Growl- 
er's things  don't  run  light  enough. 
He's  sure  to  bite  at  that.  None  of 
them  chapa  can  hold  their  ni^  to- 
gether if  they  had  a  four-wheel  furni- 
ture van  behind  'em,  but  they're  allia 
agog  for  light  traps." 

"1  don't  sHv  no,  Mr.  Sharpe,  and 
the  dodge  ian  t  so  hard  to  try,  is  it? 
His  Grace  b'lceves  anythink  a'most  as 
I  tells  him.  It  ain't  very  difficknlt  to 
'umbug  him.  But  the  gray  mare  she 
won't  quite  do,  she  won't." 

"  Why  not?"  sneered  Mr.  Sharpe. 
"  You  got  your  commission  from  Coper, 
didn't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  did,  Mr.  Sharpe,  and  in 
coorse  many  thanks  to  you  for  that 
an'  all  favers.  Only  Lord  George  be 
was  a-talkin^  to  the  dook  about  her 
last  Wednesday  was  a  week  ;  and  a 
nod  is  as  good  aa  a  wink.  No  olfence, 
I  hope,  lib.  Sharpe  ?  " 

"  Oh,  dear,  no,  William.  But  what 
did  Lord  George  say  to  his  Grace 
about  the  gray  'i  " 

"  His  lordship  said'she  warn't  much 
Rood,  onless  fur  cat'a-meat  —  that  he 
did,  Mr.  Sharpe." 

"  And    what    did    his    Grace    an- 

"  Oh,  says  his  Grace,  savs  he,  I 
knows  that  very  well,  hut  old  knife- 
blade  won't  do  a  bit  of  stiff  for 
nuthink  )  and  I  thought  ho  meant  you, 
so  I  tells  you  on  it,  Mr.  Sharpe.  You 
got  me  my  place,  and  I  ham  in  dooty 
bound  80  for  to  do." 

"Fui:    stockings    under  her  shoes, 


EV£RY  SATURDAY. 

William,"  answered  Mr,  Sharpe. 
"  She'll  go  even  enough  till  the  dook 
wants  another,  and  then,  why,  you'll 
always  find  Coper  ready  with  a  five- 
pound  note  a  los.  That'll  do,  won't 
ft?" 

"  That'll  do,  Mr.  Sharpe :  but  yer 
see  the  mare  jibs ;  and  when  they  goes 
a  bit  okkerd,  the  dook  gets  hold  of 
the  whip,  and  my  eye!  how  he  du  pay 
it  into  'vm,  and  hollers,  he  do,  enuS  to 
1.  We  sha. 
day,  and  I 
just  fall  a  bit  heavy,  you  knows,  Mr. 
Sharpe." 

-"  Take  off  her  bearing-rein,  William, 
and  put  the  other  up  to  the  check. 
Keep  Che  whip  away  from  his  Grace 
at  startin',  and  take  care  the  boys  give 
her  her  head." 


Tbe 


1   this 


'  some  time,  while  the  drag 
was  moving  slowly  up  and  down  before 
the  roadside  inn,  till  the  huntsman's 
bedroom-  window  was  thrown  open 
again,  and  M.  Lafleur,  in  broken  Eng- 
lish, ordered  one  of  the  grooms,  who 
were  lounging  against  tbo  sign-post, 
to   call   the  coach,  as  his  Grace  was 

During  these  proceedings  Madge 
Giles  had  gone  about  the  house  like 
one  stupe  bed  by  a  narcotie.  She 
could  not  realize  anything  that  had 
happened  within  the  last  twelve 
hours,  and  did  not  know  whether  she 
was  waking  or  sleeping.  Mr.  Sharpe 
had  tried,  with  coarse  familiarity,  to 
joke  with  her,  but  she  took  do  notice 
of  him,  and  did  not  seem  even  to  hear 
what  he  said. 

Poor  Madge  did  not  drop,  though 
her  knees  were  weak  and  her  eyes 
haggard.  It  is  only  the  rich  who  can 
give  way  to  their  feelings  in  the  pri- 
vacy of  a  comfortable  apartment, 
where  cambric  handkerchiefs  are  kept 
nady  for  tears,  and  a  down  pillow  for 
an  aching  head.  She  had  to  li<^ht  the 
kitchen  fire  and  get  breakfast  ready, 
to  sweep  tbe  house  and  feed  tbe  fowls  ; 
and  she  went  about  these  duties,  though 
her  lip  quivered  with  suppressed  an- 
guish and  her  heart  felt  heavy  enough 
to  burst  her  breast. 

If  she  could  only  see  him  once  more, 
thought  the  unhappy  girl,  she  might 
bear  her  burthen  l>etter;  but  of  that 
there  seemed  small  chance.  Directly 
the  French  valet  had  entered  hia  room 
she  was  cut  off  from  him  as  completely 
as  if  they  were  milea  apart.  One  or 
other  of  the  top-booted  grooms  was 
always  running  up  and  down  tbe  stair- 
case, now  with  pails  of  cold  water  for 
the  bath,  now  with  jugs  of  hot  water, 
now  with  boots  and  bruslies ;  and  all 
these  things  had  to  be  taken  down 
again  and  repacked  in  ibe  coach,  so 
that  perpetual  motion  wati  goiug  on  at 
the  roadside  inn. 

Towards  nine  o'clock,  however,  the 
bedroom  door  was  dashed  open  with  a 
bang,  and  a  qnii'k  elastic  step  cleared 
the  stairs  twu  ai,  once.  It  must  be  he 
who  had  stolen  away  her  very  self. 
She  raised  her  hot,  red  eyelids,  which 
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had  been  caat  down  before,  and  looked 
timidly  out  from  the  kilchcu  door. 
He  was  talking  to  Mr.  SUarpe,  irith 
his  back  turned  towards  her,  and  she 
hardly  knew  hira  at  first,  he  was  n 
changed.  He  wore  a  dark- blue  frock- 
coat,  closely  buttoned,  a  high  napleis 
white  hat,  and  trousers  of  yellow  cord. 
She  had  seen  the  uniform  of  the 
Cloudesdale  bunt  before,  but  she  had 
never  seen  such  a  dress  as  this.  Sbs 
feared  he  bad  gone  away  as  mysteri- 
ously as  he  came,  till  he  tamed  round 
and  smiled  at  her;  and  then  she  luoked 
at  him  with  one  glance  of  mute  appeal 
that  was  almost  terrible  in  ilspatW 
Uer  face  was  of  an  ashen  white,  her 
mouth  was  parted,  and  the  under  lip 
drooped  with  so  strange  a  likeness  t« 
hia  own,  that  Mr.  Sharpe  again  noticed 
it,  and  turning  away  relieved  his  feel- 
in  n-s  by  a  prolonged  whistle. 

But  the  wild,  mournful  look  of  ths 
girl,  BO  fearful  in  its  silent  misery,  fell 
unheeded  on  the  callous  noble.  He 
patttd  her  in  a  merry  wood  upon  the 
cheek,  and  said  gayly,  "  Madge,  my 
pretty  maid  of  lie  inn,  pick  me  * 
flower  for  my  button-hole  M  a  keep- 
There  were  some  honeysuckles  and 
late  monthly  roses  in  the  inn  garden, 
a  legacy  from  the  wealth  of  duparWd 
summer.  She  picked  a  rosebud  f« 
him  and  held  it  out  wiih  a  hand 
parched  by  fever.  He  had  already 
taken  the  reins  when  she  brought  il, 
and  as  he  tried  to  put  it  in  his  breasl, 
the  leaders  moved  impatiently,  and  tbe 
rosebud  fell  broken  to  the  gronnd. 
He  had  given  her  somelhin"  as  h* 
took  tbe  flower  from  her.  She  did 
not  know  what  it  was.  The  next  mo- 
ment be  was  on  the  box. 

"  Let  them  go,  boj's,"  he  shouted, 
and  tbe  grooms  \\ira\KA  away  from  the 
horses'  heads.  The  gray  mare  backea 
and  kicked  viciously   at  thefplmto-, 

"  Give  her  her  head,  your  Gra«. 
sHid  Mr.  William,  the  stud  groom, 
quickly,  and  Mr.  Shaipe  clutched  ner- 
vouslj'  at  the  rail  of  his  seat. 

'■  Where's  the  whip,  Williaui,"wted 
the  duke,  losing  his  temper. 

■"It's  slipped  down  behind  r°'^ 
Grace,"  said  Mr.  William,  who  had 
purposely  dropped  it  "Tom,  I™* 
alive,  and  fetch  his  Grace's  whip,  can  I 
you?"  Que  of  the  boys,  who  b»a 
just  climbed  up  behind,  winked  to^ 
otlier,  tbruat  his  tongue  in  his  e^^  ' 
andthrewhim-selfdown.  Mr.WiHwj" 
pretended  he  could  not  reach  tne 
whip,  when  tlie  boy  held  it  wwaru" 
him,  and  swore  some  quaint  sU^ie 
oalha,  which  put  the  duke  in  ■  Efy. 
humor.  Just  then,  too,  the  leaders 
started  off  with  a  rush,  and  "«"' °^^ 
the  hills  and  far  away  at  »  "* 

^  Mld-e     gazed  wistfully   aftC"    !^* 
drag  as  it  disappeared,  and  then,  BO]"a 
I  up  To  her  ownV^m,  she  locked  her^^J 
in,  and  cried  with  an  exceeding  g^i- 
and  bitter  cry. 

(To  U  oooUaiMd.) 
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Kbver  had  science  k  more  pleuant  retreat  thaa  Qte&n- 
wich  Obserratoty  appesra  to  be,  this  brigbt  summer  mom- 

Tor  all  its  pteaeant  aspect,  however,  the  idea  of  explor- 
ing it  ia  decidedly  a  ronoidable  one.  At  the  very  entrance 
Eitei,  ooe  feels  suddenly  convicted  of  the  most  abject 
Ignorance.  Here  are  mysterious  metal  pins  Gxcd  on  the 
Till  for  the  determi nation  of  British  measurements,  and 
the  question  at  once  arises,  What  have  these  to  do  with 
aitronomy  ?  Then  there  is  a  great  clock-dial  on  which 
the  hours  are  reckoned  from  one  to  twenty-four,  and  which 
tinopulsTly  belittved  to  be  kept  going  by  the  bud. 

Uetennined  to  clear  the  way  as  he  goes  on,  tbe  visitor 
nukes  these  outer  diMcuIciea  the  subjects  of  his  first  in- 
quiries on  gaining  admittance,  and  he  discovers  to  his 
■muement  that  Ute  very  length  of  his  trousers,  and  the 
(It  of  his  coat,  and  the  height  of  his  hat  have  all  been 
dsurmined  by  measurements  based  upon  the  motjons  of 
the  heavenly  bodies. 

A  lailor's  yard  measure,  it  appears,  bears  a  cerl^u  pro- 
portion to  tbi;  length  of  a  pendulum  which,  under  speci- 
Ssd  conditions,  beats  accurate  seconds  of  time,  and  seconds 
of  time  are  determined  by  astronomical  observation.  If 
the  tulor  wishes  to  verify  bis  measure,  he  has  only  to  ttrins 
it  to  the  Observatory  gate,  where  ha  will  find  a  standard 
absolutely  accnrate.  As  to  the  clock,  it  is  an  astronomer's 
clock,  and  astronomers  know  nothing  of  a.  m.'b  and 
1.  H.'s;  their  calculations  are  sufficiently  complicated  with- 
out them.  The  notion  that  it  is  kept  going  by  the  sun  is, 
it  need  hardly  be  sajd,  a  mere  delusion. 

On  passing  the  outer  portal  of  the  Observatory,  the 
>iiitor  finds  himself  in  an  open  courtyard,  with  an  irrcgu- 
Ur  pile  of  buildings  on  his  lell  hand.  Entering  a  low 
0  ofthese,  he  is  at  once  interested  to  dio- 
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H  the  merid- 


coTcr  that  he  is  really  at  what  may  be  considered  the 
fountain-head  of  all  our  computations  of  time.  The  chief 
bubess  of  Greenwich,  as  all  the  world  knows,  is  to  tell  us 
the  time  of  day,  and  in  this  small  and  somewhat  mean- 
looking  apartment  is  the  great  telescope  by  which  observa- 
tioDi  for  this  purpose  are  effected. 

Utis  instrument  —  tbe  transit  circle  as  it  is  technically 
tilled  —  is  twelve  feet  in  length,  and  its  largest  glass  is 
^ht  inches  in  diameter.  It  la  suspended  by  the  middle 
between  two  massive  stone  buttresses  in  such  a  manner  as 
U  permit  of  its  sweeping  the  sky  in  a  straight  line  orei^ 
bead,  thongh  it  cannot  be  veered  round  to  the  right  or  left. 

We  have  arrived,  let  us  suppose,  a  little  before  noon; 
fbe  son  is  about  to  cross  the  meridian,  and  an  observation 
it  to  be  made.  Shutters  in  the  roof  are  thrown  open,  the 
pete  telescope  is  swung  up  and  fixed  in  position,  and  an 
Dliierver  seats  himself  at  the  loiter  end  of  it.  White  we 
ue  waiting  for  the  great  luminary,  let  us  take  a  peep 
^ugh  the  instrument.  All  that  can  be  seen  is  a  num- 
wr  of  vertical  lines  —  technically  called  wires,  though 
list  are  in  reality  bo  many  pieces  of  cobweb  —  stretched 
x^Mu  the  field  of  observation  at  irregular  distances.  The 
ceolre  one  is  the  celebrated  meridian  of  Greenwich,  or  at 
j^eveats  it  represents  it,  and  it  is  curioas  to  reflect  that 
"on  this  centre  line  ships  of  all  civili/ed  nations,  and  in 
*&  pirts  of  the  known  world,  are  reckoning  their  distances; 
^  this  little  piece  of  cobweb  is,  practically,  all  that 
V»ides  tbe  world  into  eastern  and  western  hemispheres. 

While  we  ore  peering  along  the  telescope,  tbe  drowsy 
tiskliiig  of  innumerable  clocks  is  heard  through  the  still 
"ninu^  air,  and  we  begin  to  think  that  for  once  at  least 
IM  ran  is  behind  time.  If  not,  then  it  seems  pUin  that  all 
•be  Greenwich  clocks  arc  wrong,  a  supposition  which  is 

Ste  at  variance  with  all  our  traditional  ideas  of  the  place, 
inquiry,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  our  faiih  in  Green- 
»icb  timepieces  is  perfectly  justified,  and  that  it  really  Is 
iM  iDn  that  is  behind  time.  The  apparent  motion  of  the 
»",  Bs  everybody  knows,  is  really  the  motion  of  the  earth. 
Sow  the  earth  moves  round  the  sun  in  a  kind  of  oval 
PMbway.    When  she  is  on  either  side  of  thjs  oval  her 


motions  are  accelerated,  and  the  sun  will 
iao  before  he  is  due.  Just  now,  howeve 
end  of  the  oval,  and  the  earth  moves  slowly,  and,  as  we 
see,  the  sun  is  behind  his  time.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
if  the  Greenwich  clocks  were  to  be  regulated  according  to 
the  time  at  which  the  lord  of  day  puts  in  an  appearance 
at  thb  little  cobweb,  they  would  require  constant  altera- 
tion. They  are,  however,  set  to  record  the  average  time 
of  his  transit.  This  never  varies,  and  twelve  o'clock 
"  Greenwich  mean  time  "  is  simply  the  mean  or  average 
time  at  which  tliroughout  the  year  the  sun  crosses  the 
meridian. 

Let  the  observer  now  resume  his  watch  at  the  instru- 
ment. What  he  has  to  do  is  to  record  the  precise  instant 
at  which  the  sun's  edge  or  "  limb,"  as  astronomers  eapresa 
it,  passes  that  central  "  wire."  In  any  single  observation, 
'however,  he  may  be  a  little  at  fault,  and  for  the  sake  of 
greater  accuracy,  therefore,  be  will  note  the  instant  at 
which  it  passes  over  all  the  "  wires,"  and  then  strike  an 
average  between  them. 

Slowly  the  sun  creeps  up  to  the  first  lioe,  and  the  ob- 
server lightly  taps  a  little  spring  attached  to  the  telescope. 
The  second  "  wire  "  is  reachei^  and  again  the  spring  is 
tapped,  and  so  on  throughout  the  whole  of  the  seven  or 
nine  webs  employed  in  the  observation. 

This  spring  is  connected  with  a  telegraphic  wire  extend- 
ing to  a  "chronograph"  in  a  distant  part  of  the  building; 
anu  in  order  to  understand  the  metnod  of  recording  the 
observation,  we  will  now  follow  the  telegraphic  signal,  or, 
as  imagination  is  even  swiiYer  than  tha  telegraph,  we  will 
imagine  that  we  have  reached  the  "chronograph"  first, 
and  are  there  ready  to  receive  the  signals. 

Accordingly  we  find  ourselves  in  a  queer  little  chamber, 
in  which  the  most  prominent  object  is  a  very  beaatiful 
specimen  of  a  clock  whose  pendulum,  instead  of  oscillating 
bkckwarda  and  forwards,  swings  round  in  a  circle,  thus 
producing  a  motion  perfectly  uniform  and  unbroken.  This 
clock  is  revolving  the  "  chronograph,"  which  consists  of  a 
cylinder  around  which  a  sheet  ot  white  paper  has  lieen 
strained.  While  we  are  watching  this  revolving  barrel, 
we  see  the  observer's  signals  come.  A  little  steel  point, 
which  is  travelling  over  the  surface  of  the  paper,  it  in 
electric  communication  with  the  spring  attached  to  the 
great  telescope ;  and  every  time  the  observer  taps  the 
spring,  this  little  travelling  point  pricks  into  the  paper,  thus 
recording  that  the  sun  has  just  crossed  a  "  wire.  This  in 
itself,  however,  would  not  be  a  record  of  the  time' of  transit 
if  it  were  not  that  another  little  steel  point,  which  is  in 
connection  with  a  galvanic  clock  in  another  part -of  the 
building,  has  previously  marked  the  sheet  of  paper  into 
spaces  representing  precise  seconds  of  time.  On  the  com- 
pletion of  the  observation  the  paper  may  be  removed  Irom 
the  cylinder  and  afibrds  a  permanent  record  of  it. 

Nothing  perhaps,  throua;hout  the  Observatory  at  Green- 
wich, is  calculated  to  strike  the  visitor  with  greater  aston- 
ishment than  that  galvan  ic  clock  to  which  relerence  has 
just  been  made.  "Acre  is  nothing  very  remarkable  in  its 
appearance,  but  the.  work  it  accomplishes  renders  it  per- 
haps the  most  wonderful  clock  in  tne  world,  and  certainly 
the  most  important  one  in  England. 

In  the  first  place,  as  we  have  seen,  it  plays  an  important 
part  in  registering  observations.  Besides  this  it  regulates 
several  clocks  within  the  Ubservatory,  as  well  as  the  large 
one  already  referred  to  outside  the  gates ;  one  at  Green- 
wich Hospital  Schools,  another  at  the  London  Bridge 
Station  of  the  South-Eastern  Railway,  another  at  the 
■Post  Office,  St.  Marti n's-le- Grand,  and  another  in  Lorn- 
bard  Street.  Once  every  day  it  telegraphs  correct  time  to 
the  great  clock  tower  at  Westminster ;  it  drops  the  signal 
ball  over  tbe  Observatory,  another  near  Charing  Cross, 
and  one  at  Deal ;  it  fires  time  guns  at  Shields  and  New- 
castle, and  every  hour  throughout  the  day  it  flashes  out 
time  to  each  of  the  railway  companies.     All  this 


ill  shed  as  it 


e  volition  of  the  clock, 


and  without  any  human  interference  whatever.  Every 
morning  it  is  corrected  by  an  actual  observation  of  a  star ; 
and  thus,  without  being  aware  of  it,  do  we  every  day  start     -. 
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onr  tnins,  aod  make  our  appointmeats,  and  take  our  meals 
hy  the  motioni  of  Uie  heavenly  bodies  aa  observed  and 
recorded  during  the  preceding  nt^hL 

We  now  proceed  to  one  trf  those  curioas  little  domes 
rarmounting  various  parts  of  the  Observatory.  Here  we 
find  an  inetrumeot  devoted  entire)/  to  the  gtudjr  of  the 
mooD.  Observations  of  the  moon  are  of  immense  impor- 
tance to  us  as  a  natioa  of  navigators,  inasmuch  as  she 
aRbrds  the  means  of  determining  longitude  at  sea.  Her 
motions  however,  from  variouB  causes,  are  of  an  extremely 
complicated  nature,  and  it  ii  very  necessary  that  she  shall 
be  observed  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances. 
Bat  with  the  transit  circle,  the  instrument  first  noticed,  it 
is  plain  that  the  moon  could  be  observed  only  when  she  is 
crossing  the  meridina,  and  not  always  then.  Some  five  or 
rix-and-twcnty  years  a^o,  therefore,  Sir  George  Airy,  the 
present  Astronomer  Royal,  designed  the  "  Altazimuth," 
and  since  then  the  importance  of  Greenwich  as  a  lunar 
observatory  has  been  just  about  doubled. 

With  lliis  instrument  and  the  transit  circle  the  Observ- 
atory might  do  all  that,  strictly  speaking,  comes  within  its 
Sovince.  The  whole  duty  of  .Greenwich,  as  delined  by 
erschel,  is  "  to  furnish  now,  and  in  aU  future  time,  the 
best  and  most  perfect  data  by  which  the  laws  of  the  lunar 
and  planetary  movements,  as  developed  by  theory,  can  be 
compared  with  observation."  Menaurative  astronomy  for 
practical  purposes  is  the  great  business  of  Greenwich. 

Tfae  Great  £(tuatorial  telescope  was  mounted  about  six- 
teen years  ago,  under  the  direction  and  from  the  plans  of 
the  present  Astronomer  Hoyal.  It  is  the  largest  instru- 
ment in  tlie  Observatory,  and  of  its  kind  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world.  Its  object  glass,  which  is  thirteen 
inches  in  diameter,  and  has  a  focal  distance  of  eighteen 
feet,  alone  cost  £1,200.  The  most  curious  feature  in  this 
telescope  is  the  clockwork  arrangement  by  which  it  follows 
any  object  under  examination.  It  is  used,  as  already  in- 
timated, chiefly  for  what  maybe  called  gazing  purposes  — 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  scrutiny  of  the  marvellous  erup- 
tions on  the  surface  of  the  sun,  or  of  (he  mountains  of  the 
noon,  and  it  is  often  necessary  to  conUnue  tuch  observa- 
tions for  hours  together.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  if  an 
observer  is  examining  the  face  of  the  sun,  the  motion  of  the 
earth  will  gradually  bear  him  and  his  telescope  eastward 
vntii  the  great  luminary  is  lost  to  view.  He  will  steadily 
creep  out  at  the  western  side  of  the  Geld.  This  is  obviated 
by  the  operation  of  a  clock  driven  by  falling  water.     This 

Kwerfuf  piece  of  mechanism  is  connected  with  the  great 
in  framework  supporting  the  telescope,  and  just  as  the 
earth  creeps  round  from  west  to  east,  the  telescope  and  all 
that  pertains  to  it  is  borne  round  from  east  to  nest.  Thus, 
so  far  a«  the  motion  of  the  earth  is  concerned,  the  sun, 
moon,  or  stars  as  seen  through  the  Great  Equat4>rial  will 
appear  to  be  perfectly  stationary. 

We  have  now  seen  all  the  more  prominent  features  of 
Greenwicb  Observatory,  though  tbero  yet  remain  innu- 
merable objects  of  the  utmost  interest —  rain  gauges,  ane- 
mometers, hygrometers,  and  thermometers,  placed  in  all 
kinds  of  positions,  and  under  all  kinds  of  conditions.  In 
one  room  are  something  like  acnuple'of  hundred  Govern- 
ment chronometers,  plnced  here  for  the  purpose  of  beinv 
reculaled,  while  in  a  building  apart  from  the  Astronomiciu 
Observatory  is  a  Magnetic  Observatory,  established  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  and  recording  the  various  phe- 
nomena of  the  magnetic  currents  of  the  earth. 


A  FLIGHT  FROM  THE  INQUISITION. 

Archibald  Bower,  whose  singular  experiences  of  an 
Italian  inquisition  in  the  last  century  we  propose  to  narrate, 
was  a  native  of  Scotland,  being  born  there  about  the  year 
1666.  When  only  five  years  old,  he  was  sent  over  by  hia 
parents  to  an  uncle  in  Italy.  In  that  country  bis  eduiM  i  ion 
was  entirely  conducted,  and  he  became  so  great  a  proficient 
io  learning  as  to  be  appointed,  when  yet  very  young,  to 
various   important  scholastic  offices.     Eventually,  he  waa 


made  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Logic  in  the  collie  ri 
cerata.  Here  was  established  an  inquEaition,  the  vm 
tion  of  which  may  be  gathered  pretty  accurately  fron . 
er's  own  account. 

TRe  Holy  Tribunal,  he  says,  conusted  of  an  >Dqn 
who  was  president  of  it,  and  twelve  coansellors.  "a 
ter  were  chosen  by  the  inquisitor  either  from  amoi) 
ecclesiastics  or  the  laity,  but  were  always  men  emiaa 
learning.  They  had  a  salary  of  about  two  hundred  p 
per  annum  each,  and  an  apartment  in  the  inquisitioa  \ 
where  the  inquisitor  resided.  There  were  in  ad* 
great  privileges  and  much  honor  to  the  eounselloT«,  h 
a  certainty  of  good  preferment.  The  oflences  comii 
der  their  cognizance  were  purely  those  against  the  b 
practice  of  me  Church,  and  these  were  generally  ven 
fling —  such  as  doing  or  saying  Anything  dierespectfiu 
regard  to  saints,  images,  relict,  or  the  like-  Wbca 
person  was  accused  before  the  inquisitor,  a  council 
summoned,  always  in  the  middle  of  the  nighL  If  aay 
pened  to  be  absent,  their  place  was  supplied  b^  sl  noui 
for  all  trials  must  be  in  a  full  court  —  who  made  knoi 
them  the  crime,  without  naming  either  the  informer  a 
criminal. 

On  an  accused  person  being  apprehended,  he  « 
fined  seven  or  eight  days  without  the  Least  glimpae  ot\ 
or  any  other  sustenance  than  a  little  bread  and  wate 
a  day.  AAer  that  time  was  elapsed,  the  court  wa 
moned  for  the  trial.  A  notary  attended,  to  write  do 
the  accused  should  say,  and  a  surgeon  to  feel  bis 
and  tell  how  much  torture  he  could  be  made  to  bear. 
machines  and  engines  for  torturing  being  all  fixed, 
prisoner  was  brought,  and  without  ever  havioc  beeo 
either  his  offence  or  accuser,  <»  having  had  the  feast  III 
to  expostulate,  he  was  exhorted  to  confess  his  guilt. 

Any  account  of  the  tortures  ^nd   punishments  ini 
would  be  superfluous,  for  they  are  well  known.      We 
on  W   Bower's   personal   narrative.     While    Profefsor 
Rhetoric  in  the  college,  he  was,  by  favor  of  the  in 
appointed  to  a  vacant  office  of  judge,  which,  loc_.-__ 
emoluments,  was  considered  a  good  preferment.     Spee 
the  horrid  scenes  he  was  compelled  to  witness  shocked 
feelings.     Hia  sense  of  justice  was  outraged,  and  be  « 
hifflself  well  out  of  the  position  into  which  he  had   an 
nately  fallen.     For  three   years  he  was  projecting  his 
cape,  and  revolving  in  his  mind  every  possible  metha 
efiecting  it.     But  when  he  considered  the  formidable  i 
culties  with  which  each  of  them  was  attended,  and  the  I 
rible  consequences  if  he  failed  in  the  attempt,  he  was  ~ 
in  suspense.    At  last  an    accident   happened  which   tM 
firmed  his  resolution,  but  at  the  same  time  gave  the  inq4 
itor  an  opportunity  of  trying  him  to  the  utmost.     A  pens 
who  waa  his  intimate  friend  was  accused  to  the  inquiiitiM 
for  saying  something  irreverent  regarding  the   Car*Jio«ri 
friars,  and,  by  orders  of  the  inquisitor.  Bower  was  dim.idl 
to  arrest  him.    It  n 

ecuted  his  commission.  The  inquie 
morning,  when  Mr.  Bower  delivered  the  key  of  the  priNi 
and  told  him  that  the  gentleman  was  there  :  "  This  is  dcM 
like  one  that  is  desirous  at  least  to  conquer  the  wcaknesi  of 

AlUr  this,  no  one  will  he  surprised  that  Bower  wa»  it- 
termined  to  efiect  his  escape  from  an  office  so  ill-suited  U 
him.  It  was  a  most  desperate  undertaking,  but  the  maa- 
ner  of  it  was  all  that  now  occupied  his  thoughts.  He  n- 
solved  to  ask  leave  to  ^o  to  Loretto,  and  for  that  purp«a 
waited  upon  the  inquisitor  several  times.  Conscious,  how- 
ever, of  his  own  de.sign,  whenever  he  attempted  to  speik, 
he  feared  the  words  would  falter  on  his  tongue,  and  bis 
very  confusion  l>etray  him,  and  he  was  some  time  before  bs 
preferred  his  request.  At  las' 
converse  with  the  inquisitor,  li 
"  My  Lord,"  said  he,  "it  is  long  since  I  was  at  Loietio; 
will  your  Lordship  give  m6  leave  to  go  there  for  a  week  ?  " 
"  With  all  my  heart,"  was  the  reply.  Having  all  hia  mat- 
ters in  readiness,  including  hiavaluable  papers  (among 
which  was  the  Directory),  he  ordered  a  horse  to  be  at  bis 
door  early  the  nest  morning.    When  the  horse  came,  he 


a  dreadful  trial  of  feeling,  but  faea> 
m.      The  inquisitor  said    the  nol 
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curied  his  portmaateaii  down  himseir,  knd  fixed  it  to  the 
«ddle.  He  carried  two  loaded  piiUilB,  in  case  of  emer- 
geacy,  beiag  resolved  never  to  be  taken  alive. 

The  plan  he  had  laid  down  waa  to  taliQ  all  the  by-roarls 
mto  Switzerland.  Fonr  hundred  miles  must  be  traversed 
beTore  he  was  clear  of  the  pope's  dominions ;  he  knew  the 
raid  for  barely  half  the  distance.  When  he  had  travelled 
kbout  ten  miles  without  meeting  a  soul,  he  reached  a  place 
vbere  two  roads  met,  one  leading  to  Loretto,  the  other  the 
WSJ  he  proposed  to  go.  "  Here  he  stood,"  to  quote  his  own 
■ords,  "  some  minutes  in  the  most  profound  perplexity. 
Tbe  dreadful  alternative  appeared  now  in  the  strangest 
view ;  and  he  was  even  tempted  to  quit  his  darling  project 
M  impracticable,  and  so  turn  to. Loretto.     But  at  last  col- 


lecting all  the  force  of  his  staggering  resolution,  he  boldly 

Eished  his  horse  into  the  contt  '         ' 

It  all  his  fears  behind  him. 


.t  that  instant 
1  the  month  of 
April  that  he  set  ont  In  the  first  seventeen  days  he  did 
D«  go  one  hundred  milefi,  so  terrible  wore  the  ways  lie  waa 
obliged  to  take  among  mountains,  thick  woods,  rocks,  and 
ftecipices ;  generally  no  better  path  than  a  abeep-track, 
ud  sometimes  not  that.  Whenever  Boirer  met  any  one, 
which  was  but  seldom,  he  pretended  he  had  lost  liis  way, 
sod  inqoired  for  the  high-road,  to  avoid  suspicion.  For  be 
well  knew  that  as  soon  as  they  missed  tlie  papers  he  had 
carried  away  with  him,  or  had  any  other  reason  to  suspect 
kit  flight,  expresses  would  be  despatched  in  every  direction 
where  it  might  be  expected  to  gain  tidings  of  him.  Every 
possible  method  would  ite  used  to  effect  his  capture.  As 
appeared  in  the  sequel,  the  expresses  were  actually  a  hun- 
dred miles  ID  advance  of  him  in  a  very  short  time.  During 
Ikeie  seventpeh  days  he  supported  himself  with  a  little 
pat't  milk,  got  from  a  sheph^ni,  besides  some  coarse  vict- 
nail  he  was  able  to  purchase  from  people  whom  he  met  on 
the  road,  principally  wood-cutt«rs.    His  horse  was  fed  with 


oil  supply  of  grass  for  the  poor  beast  At  the  expiratioa 
oftlus  time,  having  tasted  hardly  anything  for  the  last  three 
dtyi  of  it,  he  waa  compelled  to  strike  into  the  high-road,, 
tod  enter  the  first  house  he  came  to,  which  happened  to  be 
*  post-hoosa,  with  only  one  small  room,  where  eentlemea 
•U^edtill  their  horses  were  changed,  He  begKedthe  land- 
Isdy  to  give  him  some  victuals ;  but  looking  about,  he  saw 
s  piper  posted  np  over  the  door,  which  contained  thq  most 
inioale  description  of  his  own  pierson,  and  offered  a  reward 
<if  eijjht  hniidr«d  crowns  to  any  one  bringing  him  alive  to 
the  iDquisition,  or  of  six  hundred  crowns  for  his  bead. 
iluB  was  terrifying  enoi^h,  aa  there  were  two  countrymen 
in  the  house.  He  tried  to  hide  his  face  by  robbing  it  with 
Itii  handkerchief  and  blowing  bis  nose ;  and  when  he  got 
mto  the  room,  by  looking  out  of  the  window.  But  one  of 
tlw  fellows  presently  observiag:  "'Hus  gentleman  does  not 
ire  to  bo  known,"  Bower  thought  there  was  nothing  for  it 
hi  to  brave  it  out ;  so,  turning  to  the  speaker,  he  put  his 
lOEidkerchief  in  bis  pocket,  and  said  bolaly :  "  You  rascal  I 
<rhat  do  yon  mean  7  What  have  I  done  that  I  need  fear  to 
be  known  ?  Look  at  me,  vou  villain  1  "  The  man  made 
no  reply,  but  got  up,  nodded  bii  head,  and  winking  aigniS- 
*»atly  to  his  companion,  they  went  out  together.  Bower 
vuciied  them  from  the  window,  but  a  comer  obstructed  his 
^w  for  a  few  minutes.  In  a  short  time  he  espied  them 
with  two  or  three  others  in  close  conference.  This  Ibre- 
licded  no  good.  Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost  He  drew 
rat  his  pistols,  put  one  in  his  sleeve,  and  with  the  other 
a)ckcd  in  hia  hand,  marched  to  the  stablo,  mounted  his 
iifirK,  and  rode  ofi  without  saying  a  word. 

Fortunateiy,  the  men  wanted  either  presence  of  mind  or 
trarage  to  attack  him,  for  they  certainly  recognized  him  by 
US  ducription  given  in  the  advertisement  He  was  now 
Hun  obliged  to  seek  refuze  in  the  woods,  where  he  must 
^^  have  Deen  famished,  oad  not  fortune  once  more  stood 
US  friend.  At  night,  when  he  was  almost  fuoting,  he  met 
*itli  nme  wood-cutters,  who  supplied  him  with  excellent 
pntrisions.  He  wandered  for  some  time  through  paths  in  I 
vhich  be  rendered  his  horse  more  assistance  Uian  he  re- 
Mi'ed,  being  obliged  to  clear  the  roads  and  lead  him.  j 


As  night  advanced,  he  laid  himself  down,  in  a  disconao- 
latu  condition,  having  no  idea  where  he  was  or  which  way 
he  should  turn.  When  the  day  begun  to  break,  he  found 
he  was  on  a  small  eminence,  where  he  discovered  a  town 
at  a  distance,  which  seemed  of  considerable  extent,  from 
tile  number  of  steeples  and  spires  wbicb  could  be  counted. 
Though  this  was  some  satiffaction  to  him,  yet  it  was  not 
unaccompanied  with  fear,  as  he  knew  not  what  place  it  waa, 
and  he  might  incur  much  rliik  by  going  into  the  high-road 
to  inquire.  However,  be  advanced  as  last  as  he  could, 
and  asking  the  Grst  person  he  met,  was  informed  that  it 
was  Lucerne,  the  residence  of  the  pope's  nuncio,  to  and 
from  whom  all  the  expresses  concerning  the  fugitive  must 
have  been  despatched.  This  road,  therefore,  not  suiting 
his  views,  he  left  it  the  moment  hisinibruier  was  out  of 
sight,  and  once  more  betook  himself  into  the  woods,  where 
he  wandered  for  some  time  longer,  oppressed  by  hunger 
and  cold,  and  perplexed  with  uncertainty  whitber  he  should 
go- 
One  dismal,  dark,  and  wet  night,  he  could  neither  find 
shelter  nor  ascertain  where  he  was,  nor  whnt  course  he 
should  pursue ;  but  after  some  time  perceiving  a  light  a 
long  distance  off,  he  attempted  to  proceed  towards  it. 
With  some  difficulty  he  discovered  a  track,  but  so  narrow 
and  uneven,  that  he  was  forced  to  put  one  foot  before  (he 
other  in  the  most  cautious  manner.  With  much  labor  he 
reached  the  place  from  which  be  had  seen  the  light :  it  was 
a  miserable  cottage.  He  knocked  and  called  until  some 
one  looked  out,  and  demanded  who  be  was,  and  what 
brought  him  there.     Bower  replied  that  lie  was  a  stranger, 


"  there  b  no  way  to  lose  I  " 


and  bad  lost  his  way. 

"  Way  1  "  cried  the  : 

"  Why,  where  am  J  ?  ■ 

"  In  the  Canton  of  Bern." 

<■  In  the  Canton  of  Bern  ?  Thank  God  I  "  exclumed 
Bower,  enraptured. 

"  How  came  you  here?  "  said  the  man. 

Bower  begged  that  he  would  come  down  and  open  the 
door,  and  he  would  .then  satisfy  him.  He  did  so.  Bower 
tben  asked  him  if  be  bad  heard  anything  of  a  person  wbo 
had  lately  escaped  &om  ibe  inquisition.  "  Aye  I  heard  of 
him,  we  have  all  heard  of  him  I  after  sending  off  so  many 
expresses,  and  so  much  noise  about  him  t  Heaven  grant 
that  he  may  be  safe,  and  keep  out  of  their  hands  I" 
Bower  aaid  that  he  was  the  very  person.  The  peasant,  in 
a  transport  of  joy,  clasped  him  in  hia  arms,  kissed  him, 
and  ran  to  call  his  wife,  who  came  with  every  expression 
of  delight  in  her  face ;  and  making  one  of  her  best  courte- 
sies, kissed  his  hand.  Her  husband  spoke  Italian,  but  she 
could  not  ;  and  Bower  not  understanding  Swiss,  she  was 
obliged  to  make  her  congratulations  in  pantomime,  or  bv 
her  husband  as  her  interpreter.  Both  expressed  mucn 
concern  that  they  bad  no  better  accommodation  for  him: 
"If  they  had  had  a  bed  for  themselves,  he  should  have 
had  it ;  but  he  should  have  some  clean  straw  and  what 
covering  they  possessed." 

The  good  man  hastened  to  ^t  off  Bower's  wet  clothes, 
and  wrap  something  about  him  till  they  were  dry ;  the 
wife  busied  herself  in  getting  ready  what  victuals  tliey  had, 
which  they  regretted  were  no  belter  than  a  little  aour- 
kraut  and  some  new-laid  eggs.  Three  of  ibese  were 
served  up  with  the  kraut,  and  he  made  a  comfortable  meal ; 
after  which  he  enjoyed  what  might  properly  be  called  re- 
pose, for  it  was  qniet  and  secure. 

As  soon  as  he  rose  in  the  morning,  the  honest  Swiss  and 
his  wife  came  to  know  bow  he  had  rested.  The  good  dame 
was  dressed  in  her  holiday  clothes.  AAer  breakfast,  the  hus- 
band set  out  with  him  to  direct  bin  on  the  road  to  Bern, 
which  was  at  no  great  distance,  but  first  insisted  on  return- 
ing with  him  a  little  way,  to  show  him  the  road  he  had  taken 
on  tbe  previous  ni^ht     He  now  became  aware  of  another 

Eeat  danger  which  ne  had  escaped.  He  saw  that  he  and  his 
irse  had  passed  a  fearful  precipice,  where  the  breadth  of 
the  path  would  scarcely  admit  a  horse,  the  sight  of  which 
made  him  shudder.  His  host  went  with  him  for  several 
miles  along  the  road  to  Bern,  and  tben  left  hbt  with  ■ 
thousand  good  wishes. 
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is  received 


At  Bern,  Bower  ioqnir«d  for  the  minister,  to  whom  he 
made  himself  knowD,  and  received  from  him  as  hearty  a 
welcome  u  fh>m  the  Swiss,  with  the  addition  of  a  more 
elegant  entertain  men  t.  He  was  advised  to  go  forward  the 
next  morning  to  Basel;  for,  though  protected  from  open 
violence,  he  was  unsafe  team  secret  treachery.  From 
Baael  a  boat  wiled  at  stated  times  to  Holland,  and  was 
usually  crowded  with  desperate  characters,  fugitives  from 
their  respective  countries  for  all  manner  of  crimes  and 
offences.     This  conveyance  seemed  to  afford  the 

Siditious  mode  of  getting  to  England.  Bower  i 
cdly  by  the  minister  at  Basel,  to  whom  he 
mended  by  his  friend  at  Bern.  Durin?  the  two  days  pre- 
ceding the  sailing  of  the  boat  for  Elolland,  Bower  kept 
close  quarters,  and  eauipped  himnelf  in  a  manner  suitable 
to  the  company  with  which  he  was  about 
putting  his  proper  clothes  into  his  portmanteau,  of  which, 
as  he  was  instructed  to  be  particularly  careful,  he  made 
his  seat  by  day,  and  his  pillow  by  night.  Beinii  obliged 
to  leave  his  horse,  which  was  endeared  to  him  by  the  hard- 
ships it  had  shared  with  him,  he  was  determined  to  place 
it  in  the  hands  of  a  kind  master,  and  presented  it  to  the 
fHendly  minister,  who  promised  that  It  should  be  ridden  by 
no  one  but  himself;  and  that,  when  it  became  old  or 
Infirm,  it  should  be  comfortably  maintained. 

Disgusting  as  he  found  the  company  on  board,  he  was 
compelled  to  regret  the  necessity  of  leaving  it,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  vessel  having  sprung  a  leak,  which  obliged 
Uie  master  to  put  in  at  Strasburg  tor  repairs,  which  mifiht 
detain  him  a  fortnisht.  To  stay  there  was  impossible. 
Bower,  therefore,  took  off  his  shabby  dress,  in  which  he 
was  disgnised,  at  the  first  inn  he  saw,  aud  concealing  it 
beneath  the  bed,  stole  out  with  his  portmanteau  to  a  tavern, 
froro  which  he  sent  out  to  engage  a  place  in  ihe  stage  to 
Calus. '  For  the  first  two  or  t£ree  days  of  his  journey,  he 
heard  nothing  concerning  himself,  which  induced  him  to 
hope  that  the  naws  of  his  escape  had  not  reached  France ; 
but  he  was  soon  undeceived.  For  the  lost  two  or  three 
stages  evervlKidy  was  full  of  it.  When  he  came  to  the  ion 
at  Catais,  the  first  persons  he  saw  were  two  Jesuits,  with 
the  badge  of  the  inquisition  —  a  red  cross  —  upon  them, 
in  a  room  with  several  other  officials,  appointed  to  take 
care  of  the  high-roads,  and  to  apprehend  any  criminal 
who  was  making  his  escape.  Tbis  was  an  unpleasant 
prospect,  and  Bower  immediately  hastened  to  the  water- 
side to  ask  when  the  next  boat  sailed  for  England.  He 
was  told,  not  till  the  Monday  following  ;  it  was  then  Fri- 
day. He  turned  to  a  waterman,  and  asked  him  if  he 
would  carry  him  across  in  an  open  boat,  offering  a  liljeral 
reward  ;  but  the  man,  and  others  to  whom  the  same  re- 
quest was  made,  declined.  He  soon  became  aware  that  he 
had  made  a  false  step,  as  every  one  about  began  to  take 
notice  of  him,  feeling  sure  that  be  was  a  person  of  ereat 
consequence,  bearing  most  important  dispatches,  or  else  a 
criminal  eager  lo  etude  justice.  When  he  reached  the  inn, 
finding  the  room  where  the  Jesuits  had  been  unoccupied. 
he  inquired  of  the  woman  who  kept  the  house  what  had 
become  of  the  good  company  he  had  left  there. 

"  Oh,  sir  I  "  said  she,  "  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,  but  they 
are  up-stairs  searching  your  portmanteau." 

What  course  to  pursue,  be  could  not  determine.  By 
water,  he  knew  he  could  not  escape ;  and  in  order  to  get 
throach  the  gates,  he  must  pass  the  guards,  who,  most 
{jrohably,  were  prepared  to  intercept  him.  If  it  were  prac- 
ticable to  secrete  himself  till  it  was  dark,  and  attempt  to 
scale  the  walls,  he  was  unacquainted  with  (heir  height; 
and  if  detected,  be  was  ruined.  The  dangers  he  had  sur- 
mounted now  aggravated  the  terror  of  his  situation.  After 
weathering  the  storm  so  long,  to  perish  within  sight  of  the 
desired  haven  was  a  distracting  UioughL  Whilst  engaged 
in  these  sad  reflections,  heheanf  some  company  laughing  and 
talking  very  loudly,  and  listenini!  at  the  door,  he  found 
them  to  be  speaking  English.  He  rushed  into  the  room, 
and  recognizing  Lord  Baltimore,  whom  be  had  seen  at 
Borne,  desired  the  favor  of  a  word  with  him  in  private.  The 
•urprise  occasioned  by  his  sudden  appearance,  with  one 
pistol  cocked  in  his  hand  and  another  in  hia  sleeve,  was 


termined  air.  Lord  Baltimore  desired  him  t 
his  pistols,  which  he  did,  Iwgging  pardon  for  not  hsvinr 
done  so  before.  On  being  informed  whom  he  wai,  Lorn 
Baltimore  proposed  to  the  company  that  they  sbonld  rise 
up,  and  taking  him  in  the  midst  of  uem,  try  to  cover  him 
till  they  could  get  to  his  Lordship's  boat.  The  scheme 
succeeded;  the  boat  was  near  ;  thev  got  to  it  unobsened, 
aud  rowed  about  two  milea  to  wliere  the  yacht  lay,  in 
which  they  had  come  for  an  excurfion.  The  wind  being 
fair,  they  soon  reached  Dover,  where  he  was  safely  landed, 
on  the  IJlh  July,  1732. 

A  long  time  afterwards,  being  with  the  same  Lord  Bil- 
timore  at  Greenwich,  a  message  came  to  him  that  Kuat 
gentlemen  wished  to  ^peak  wiQi  him  at  a  house  close  by 
the  water-side,  where  was  a  pass^e  to  the  river  from  a 
summer-house  in  the  garden.  Lord  Baltimore  asked  vho 
could  want  him,  and  recommended  Bower  not  to  go.  But 
he,  not  wishing  to  be  thought  afraid,  determined  to  inves- 
tigate the  matter.  Two  armed  servants,  however,  attended 
him;  but  when  he  and  bis  guard  tcached  the  houK, no 
one  there  would  own  to  having  sent  for  him. 

The  hero  of  the  above  story  afterwards  procured  an  ap- 
pointment as  keeper  of  Queen  Caroline's  library,  and  died 
in  1T66,  aged  eighty. 


CLUBS  AND  CO-OPERATION. 

"  Yon  ought  to  belong  to  us,  old  man,"  Said  Honeydew, 
as  we  at  last  came  to  coffee  and  cura9oa,  after  a  long  but 
delightfully  discriminated  dinner,  which  I  em  bound  to  say 
was  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible,  from  the  epg"  ^°  ''^  "P" 
pies  —  that  IS  to  say,  from  the  oysters  to  the  ice-pudding. 

I  was  dining  Ifile-i-tete  with  Honeydew  at  bis  new  club, 
the  Acropolis.  It  was  a  new  club  necessarily  to  him  sad 
some  six  hundred  members ;  for  it  had  been  established 
only  a  few  months,  and  had  not  passed  the  period  —  com- 
mon to  all  such  insUtutions  in  their  infancy —  when  their 
merits  form  a  prominent  subject  of  conversation  among 
those  frequenting  them.  It  was  with  pardonable  pride  in 
the  resources  of  the  Acropolis,  doubtless,  that  Honeydew 
had  made  a  point  of  developing  them  unusually  upon  Ihu 
occasion,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  wines  were  well 
worthy  of  the  viands.  The  sherry  was  a  little  loo  dry  f« 
me,  so  was  the  champagne ;  but  men  will  have  them  so  w 
these  days,  and  both  were  admirable  wines.  The  hock  svd 
the  claret  could  not  be  made  to  err  in  this  respect,  sad 
were  beyond  all  praise.  [  could  see  that  Honeydew  wis 
pleased  with  my  approval  of  them,  marked  in  the  most 
practical  manner,  and  itwa»when  the  coffee  and  curawa 
succeeded,  that  he  revealed  the  current  of  his  thoughts,  by 


us,  old  I 


"  adding,  "  W 


"  lou  ought  to  belong  to  u 
me  put  you  up." 

I  expressed  my  thanks  for  the  proffered  honor,  bnt 
elected  to  reserve  my  decision  j  intimating  that  I  **• 
already  a  member  of  several  clubs  to  which  1  never  went, 
and  that  I  should  like  to  be  off  with  one  or  two  old  Iotb 
before  being  on  with  a  new  one. 

There  was  a  little  hesitation  as  to  whether  we  shonwgo 
and  bear  "  Ihe  best  thing  in  Opera  Bouffe  that  had  been 
out  for  a  long  time,"  or  ascend  lo  the  region  above,  wh«» 
weeds  and  flowers  do  not  promiscuous  shoot,  as  ibe  weeds 
have  it  to  themselves.  Agreeably  charged  with  wine  as  we 
were,  we  found  ourselves  more  di3i>osed  to  talk  than  to 
listen  (degenerate  are  play-goers  in  these  days  I)  "O" 
after  some  gentle  dalliance,  on  the  question  being  formaUy 
put,  the  weeds  had  it. 

So  I  mounted  the  velvet  pile  of  the  palatial  sUircase  to 
the  apartment  indicated,  while  Honeydew  iraneacted  pe- 
cuniaiy  business  at  a  high  desk  in  the  corner  of  the  room. 
This,  1  may  here  remark,  is  an  ungraceful  necessity  when 
a  roan  has  cuests,  and  one  which  should  be  avoided.  U 
some  clubs  it  is  usual  to  postpone  the  settlement  ^'"^"/'?[! 
pttality  is  being  dispensed,  though  in  contravention  of  tW 
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nlea.  To  be  sure  Tom  Raasavk  ^  who  baa  since  gone  to 
the  doei  —  used  to  abuse  the  privilego  conslilerably.  His 
noraiar  coDdilion  was  to  be  witbout  money ;  and  vou 
ilwiya  kuew  wben  be  was  partieuUrW  impecunious  ly  sce- 
iag  hioi  eutertaininK  a  tableful  of  IriendK  at  the  Junior 
Sjbarite  —  bad  be  dined  alone  he  would  have  bad  no  ex- 
cuse for  Dot  paying  his  bill.  It  ig  curioug,  by  the  nay,  to 
otuerre  wbat  stringent  restrictions  seem  required  to  keep  a 
wciety  of  gentlemen  of  unblemisbed  honor  in  order.  To 
kxdt  at  the  ordinary  rules  of  a  club  you  would  suppfose  the 
members  capable  of  commit  ling  the  most  atrocious  crimes. 

The  amoking-room  of  tbe  Acropolis  ditTers  advan- 
tageously from  many  smoking-rooms  I  know  by  being  less 
KTcre  in  style.  Its  velvet  couches  and  mirrors,  and  orna- 
mental aapeet  generallvt  relieve  you  from  tbe  too  common 
impression  produced  by  these  places,  tbat  tbey  are  peni- 
tentiaries where  vou  are  Bent  to  indulge  habits  unfitting 
you  for  respectable  society.  I  took  my  seat  upon  a  vacant 
couch  beside  its  attendant  table  —  a  couifortablo  article  of 
furniture,  by  tbe  way,  which  did  not  look  aa  it  it  would 
orertum  at  your  sligbtest  movement  —  and  was  joined  in 
two  or  three  minutes  by  Honeydew.  As  be  entered  the 
room  hi«  eye  seemed  to  catch  some  object  in  my  rear,  and 
he  sbied,  Just  like  a  borae,  turning  three  quarters  rigbt- 
ilMat,  as  if  preparing  for  a  retreaL  He  did  leave  the 
room,  indeed,  but  in  a  carelegs  manner,  giving  me  a  look 
which  I  understood. 

"  What  the  deuce  is  the  matter  ?  "  I  asked,  when  I  joined 
bun  on  the  landing  outside. 

"  It's  that  awful  lK>re,  Buzwell,"  said  Honeydew.  "  You 
.  setnally  placed  yourself  at  the  table  next  bim  —  within  the 
■bwtest  range  of  big  batteries,  where  every  bhot  would  have 
told.  We  should  scarcely  have  escaped  alive.  But  you 
knew  no  better  —  come  this  way,  old  man." 

And  Honeydew  marshalled  me  to  tbe  extreme  end  of 
Ibe  apartment,  placing  the  longest  possible  distance  be- 
tween us  and  Uie  enemy,  from  whom  we  were  sheltered, 
too,  by  several  groups  of  guests.  While  our  seltzers  were 
ceming,  mj  friend  explained  to  me  tbe  roonster'd  pe- 
caliarities. 

"  He  has  as  a  rule  only  three  subjects  of  conversation,  — 
dtio^,  drinking,  and  smoking,  —  and  those  he  takes  up 
regularly,  one  after  the  other,  uniting  them  in  one  dis- 
course. He  has  always  bad  a  grievance  that  be  cannot 
obtain  bis  pet  pleasures  to  perfection  at  reasonable  rates ; 
and,  lately,  he  has  discovered  what  he  considers  the  weak 
points  of^  club  management,  and  will  occupy  the  whole 
erening  in  proving  to  you  that  every  committee  in  London 
ought  to  be  hanged." 

As  he  spoke  1  saw  an  expression  of  horror  come  over  the 
&ce  of  Honeydew,  and  was  not  long  in  understand ine  its 
ckDse.  Turning,  1  beheld  a  portly  gentleman,  slightly 
bald  as  to  the  head,  the  hair  on  his  face  cut  with  military 
prevision,  bearing  an  aspect  generally  of  softened  ferocity, 
tad  looking  aa  much  like  a  major  of  the  old  school  as  a 
man  can  look.  It  was,  indeed,  the  dreaded  Major  Buz- 
well, and  —  horrible  portent  —  he  carried  in  his  hand  a 
coSee-cup  \ 

It  was  all  up.  He  had  carried  our  garrison  by  a  coup  de 
main,  and  surrender  was  inevitable.  Seating  himself  at 
our  table  he  began  to  talk  —  J  need  scarcdy  say  upon 
what  subject. 

After  "compliments"  —  occasioned  by  his  introduction 
to  a  stran<>er  —  he  proceeded  to  hold  (orlh  without  cere- 
mony, addressing  us  both  indiscriminately,  something  in 
tbe  following  fashion  :  — 

"  I've  told  you  before,  and  I  tell  yon  again,  that  it's  all 
noDsense  to  talk  about  the  comfort  and  economy  of  clubs, 
u  at  present  managed.  There  is  not  a  club  in  London 
where  you  can  get  a  decent  cutlet  and  pint  of  nine  with- 
out paying  for  it  more  than  you  would  be  charged  in  any 
Kslaurant.     And  in  the  restaurant,  remember,  when  you 

a  for  your  cutlet,  you  are  paying  rent  and  taxes,  up- 
terer  s  bills,  gas  bills,  servants'  wages,  landlord's 
profits,  and  for  everything  necessary  for  the  enjoyment  of 
Toar  cutlet  and  nine  in  peace  and  quietness.  At  a  club 
*U  these  accessories  are  supposed  to  be  covered  by  your 


entrance  fee  and  annual  subscription,  and  yon  are  told  that 
you  get  your  eating  and  drinking  at  cost  price.  Cost  price  I 
A  pretty  price  it  costs  the  members  1  Yes,  ~  I  know  what 
you  are  going  to  say,  —  you  can  at  least  get  lunch  here  at  a 
reasonable  rate.  I  know  you  can,  and  men  can  make  it 
thfir  dinner  if  they  like  to  dine  on  cold  meat  before  four 
o'clock.  But  if  tliere  was  not  an  awful  waste  of  cold  meat 
—  a.i  of  everything  else  —  this  could  not  be  done,  and  what 
members  save  one  way,  they  lose  in  another.  Waste  —  I 
should  think  there  was  waste,  and  well  there  may  be.  A 
set  of  men  who  may  be  good  enough  at  bawling  to  a  bat- 
talion with  the  help  of  an  adjutant,  or  dabbline  in  stocks 
or  politics,  but  who  know  nothing  of  household  manage- 
ment, are  set  to  work  to  control  a  secretary,  and  a  steward, 
and  a  host  of  cooks  and  waiters,  and  to  take  care  not  only 
that  we  have  everything  at  proper  market  rates,  but  that 
we  make  the  best  use  of  everytning  wben  we  get  it.  Of 
wine  they  do  if  now  somethiog  as  a  rule ;  but  the  wine  mer- 
chants can  get  the  bolter  of  them  for  all  that.  Do  yon 
mean  to  tell  me  that  the  hock  I  had  down-stairs  at  dinner, 
is  the  same  wine  as  the  sample  tasted  by  tbe  committee, 
which  they  found  so  good  as  to  be  actually  cheap  at  the 

E rice  7  Ol' course  not,  and  it's  the  same  with  half  the  wine 
lid  down.  I  don't  mean  to  gay  that  any  of  our  committee 
are  in  league  with  the  wine  merchants,  but  such  things 
have  been  heard  of,  and  I  could  tell  you  some  pretty  stories 
of  the  kind,  only  of  course  you  know  them  as  well  as  I  do. 
I  need  scarcely  tell  you  that  most  new  cluba  are  set  up  by 
wine  merchants,  just  as  public-houses  are  set  up  by  brewers; 
and  in  that  case,  having  the  custom  secure,  they  can  mix 
their  wines  if  they  please.  When  remonstrances  are  made, 
things  are  improved  for  the  time,  and  member)  who  know 
exactly  what  to  order  may  get  well  supplied.  But  the  in- 
experienced men  get  let  in  considerably. 

''  It  is  well,  you  say,  not  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  one  mer- 
chant. Well,  take  a  club  where  the  cellar  is  supplied  bv 
three  or  lour.  A  man  who  only  occasionally  uses  the  club 
gives  a  dinner  to  a  few  frienJs.  He  knows  no  more  of 
wine,  we  will  suppose,  than  three  fourths  of  the  men  who 
pretend  to  know  everything.  In  particular  he  knows  noth- 
ing of  the  carte,  so  he  asks  the  waiter  what  be  recommends. 
Tbe  waiter  has  always  a  favorite  wine  merchant,  and  of 
course  his  wines  are  those  recommended.  Do  you  mean  to 
tell  me  that  the  waiter  hat  not  a  good  and  substantial  rea- 
son for  his  preference?  But  that's  only  of  a  piece  with 
the  entire  system  ?  There -is  not  a  tradesman  employed 
who  does  not  pay  for  the  custom  he  obtains,  and  this  pay- 
ment is  necessarily  added  to  the  price  of  Uie  articles  ha 
supplies.  A  committee  will  of  course  find  out  this  sort  of 
thing  now  and  then,  and  somebody  gets  dismissed  \  but 
the  sort  of  thing  goes  on  for  all  that.  If  a  secretary  com- 
plains of  a  steward  for  practices  of  the  kinil  he  very  likely 
gets  no  thanks.  The  steward  has  his  answer,  and  the  sec- 
retary ts  probably  placed  in  an  invidious  position  as  to  his 
motives  in  seeking  tbe  disinisaai  of  an  apparently  faithful 
servant.  Sometimes  «  secretary  or  manager  wilt  ask  a 
tradesman  —  say  a  butcher  ^  for  discount  for  ready  money. 
I  know  the  answer  returned  in  more  than  one  case,  a  de- 
risive reply  that  nobody  gives  discount  to  clubs,  that  no 
tradesmen  can  be  found  to  do  it.  One  man  I  know  made 
a  facetious  proposal  to  allow  two  and  a  half  per  cent.,  aa  if 
that  was  of  any  use  I  And  one  went  so  far  as  to  concede 
ten  per  cent. ;  but  it  was  soon  found  that  ten  per  cent,  was 
added  to  tbe  bills  before  being  taken  off,  and  who  was  the 
gainer  by  Uiat?  "Die  very  men,  too,  who  are  roost  firm  in  - 
refusing  fair  discount  are  the  m6st  liberal  in  their  per> 
centages  and  tips  in  an  underhand  way,  for  it  is  by  these 
means  tbat  they  secure  the  custom  of  the  house.  Other- 
wise, they  know  very  well  that  the  first  opportunity  would 
be  taken  to  complain  of  tbem,  and  to  transfer  tbe  patron- 
age elsewhere.  You  may  depend  upon  it  that  nothing  of 
the  kind  occurs  at  a  hotel  or  restaurant  —  unless,  indeed, 
it  be  on  the  limited  liability  principle.  The  proprietor 
knows  his  own  interests  and  looks  after  tbem  ;  and  I  know 
it  as  a  fact,  tbat  hotel  and  tavern-keepers  uniformly  refuse 
to  take  servants  who  have  been  in  clubs,  on  the  ground 
that  ibey  are  demoralized,  and  unfit  for  an  establishment 
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that  lias  to  be  worked  at  a  profit  I  toll  yon,  lir,  that  the 
club  B^Btem  is  ilways  ftn  extfsva^at  one,  and  in  too  many 
instaacea  is  made  up  of  groM  joboery. 

"  A  new  club,  ai  often  as  not,  is  originally  evolved  from 
the  moral  coDscioasness  of  a  gentleman  about  town  who  has 
nothing  to  do  —  say  a  half-pay  officer  --  half-pay  officers 
without  private  fortunes  are  capable  of  anything.  He  finds 
a  solicitor  who  knows  somebody  who  has  a  site,  or,  it  may 
be,  a  bouse  ready  bailt.  An  architect  is  probably  reqaired, 
and  tie  is  sure  to  turn  up  iiunctuallv.  A  wine  merchant  is 
certain  not  be  far  off;  and  an  upholsterer,  you  may  be  sure, 
is  faithfally  to  the  fore.  All  Uieee  people  ase  tneir  con- 
nection to  get  a  nucleus  of  members ;  you  may  be  sure  that 
they  all  get  something  more  than  their  professional  emolu- 
ments ;  and  the  club  commences  its  career  with  a  cbeerfnl 
debt.  Entrance  fees  and  subscriptions  of  course  come  in ; 
but  these  are  found  insufficient  for  the  purpose.  Then  there 
b  a  whip  round ;  then  a  hundred  or  two  of  rather  mixed 
members  are  taken  in  without  entrance  fee ;  then  there  ia 


troubles  and  becomes  safely  established  ;  but  the  majority 
of  new  speculations  of  the  kind  go  to  the  wail  after  a  year 
or  two.  There  are  a  set  of  men  going  about  ~  of  sufficient 
ostensible  position  to  bear  description  in  a  list  of  names  — - 
who  belong,  I  really  believe,  to  every  new  club  that  starts. 

"  As  for  the  tips  to  servants,  of  course  they  are  added  to 
the  price  of  -the  articles  sold  \  but  that  is  not  the  chief  ob- 
jection to  them.  If  the  cook  is  in  the  pay  of  the  tradesmen, 
now  can  be  complain  if  he  is  furnished  with  coarse  meat, 
skinny  fowls,  or  inferior  fiah  7  He  has  to  take  what  he  can 
get,  and  his  masters  suffer. 

"  Of  course  all  this  kind  of  thing  makes  the  tariff  of 

E rices  to  members  much  higher  than  it  ought  to  be  — 
igher,  as  I  have  said,  than  tl^t  of  any  restaurant ;  but  will 
f'ou  believe  me  if  I  tell  you  that  all  the  dear  dinners  and 
unches  we  have  here  (I  suppose  here  because  I  know  it  is 
elsewhere)  are  actually  siipplied  at  a  loss  ?    Here  is  a 


Honeydew  and  I  winced  when  Major  Buzwell  drew  a 
paper  firom  his  pocket  —  being  talked  at  is  bad  enough,  but 
being  read  at  Is  intolerable.  But  we  could  no  more  stop 
him  than  the  Wedding  Guest  could  stop  the  Ancient 
Mariner. 

"  Here  is  a  statement  which  I  have  had  drawn  up  from 
trustworthy  sources,  concerning  the  expenditure  of  clubs. 
According  to  their  own  accounts,  twenty  clubs  at  the  West 
End  collectively  spend  upon  their  provisions  and  beverages 
no  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  a  year,  which  is  at  the 
average  rate  of  about  ten  pounds  for  each  of  their  twenty- 
five  thousand  members.  Taking  a  tradesman's  ordinary 
profit  to  be  five-and-twenCy  per  cent,  the  custom  of  these 
twenty  clubs  must  be  worth  two  pounds  ten  ebillines  a 
member  a  year ;  and  this  sum  would  render  practicable  a 
reduction  of  from  one  fourth  to  one  third  ihe  present  rate 
of  annual  subscriptions.  There  is  now  shown  in  most  West 
Eod  clubs  an  average  deficiency  in  their  provision  accounts 
of  about  one  pound  per  member  per  annum.  It  is  usually 
said  that  this  is  caused  by  the  cost  of  keeping  the  servants ; 
but  the  real  reason  is  bad  management,  for  the  members 
are  charged  quite  enough  to  leave  a  good  margin  ibr  profit, 
and  there  are  cluba  in  which  a  gun  upon  this  account  is 
actually  made,  and  that  with  very  moderate  tariffs.  Yet  at 
some  West  End  clubs,,  the  Idis  upon  the  provision  account 
comes  to  nearly  two  thousand  a  year. 

"This  is  what  I  say  then ^ let  there  be  a  better  and 
more  economical  system  in  the  purchase  of  supplies,  and 
most  of  the  clubs  would  be  quite  as  well  off  as  they  are, 
with  half  their  present  rale  of  subscriptions;  while  those 
who  owe  money  could  very  soon  pay  it  off.  Here  ia  an 
instance.  A  cmb  I  happen  to  know  has  a  debt  of  eight 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds.  It  has  something  more 
than  thirteen  hundred  members,  paying  a  subscription  of 
■even  guineas ;  and  its  loss  on  tne  provision  account  is 
nearly  a  thousand  a  year.  I  have  calculated  that  by  a 
system  by  which  it  saved  the  tradesman's  profit  upon  the 
provisions  supplied,  aad  counting  these  at  the  rale  of  two 


pounds  ten  a  member  a  year,  the  club  wonld  find  itself 
more  than  four  thousand  pounds  in  pocket,  and  be  able 
the  fint  year  to  remit  half^  of  its  rate  of  subscription,  or 
pay  off  half  its  debt. 

"I  have  spoken  as  yet  only  ahont  economies  in  the 
coffee-room  supplies ;  but  there  are  plenty  of  things,  auch 
as  fuel,  chandlery,  stationery  —  most  Uiings  in  ^t  — 
which  might  be  made  to  figure  as  profit  instead  of  loss.  I 
have  included  these  general  items  in  another  calcalation 
which  I  have  made,  and  applied  it  to  the  case  of  a  club 
(which  I  could  name)  wiUi  fifteen  hundred  members,  a 
subscription  of  firom  eight  to  ten  guineas,  thirty  thouund 
pounds  debt,  and  a  loss  on  provisions  of  nearly  two  thou- 
sand pounds.  Its  expenditure  for  provisions  and  other 
supplies  amounts  to  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  tliou- 
sand  pounds.  Now  if  five-ond-twenty  per  cent  conld  be 
saved  on  this  amount,  and  the  loss  on  provimons  be  pre- 
vented, the  concern  would  benefit  to  the  extent  of  some 
six  thousand  a  year— a  snm  equal  to  one  half  of  its  sub- 
scriptions  or  one  fifth  of  its  debt 

"You  doubt  the  possibility  of  saving  the  five-and-twen^ 
per  cent.?  Bead  the  last  published  accounts  of  the  Civil 
Service  Supply  AssociaUon,  and  you  will  see  that  aAer 
securing  for  its  eighteen  thousand  members  a  reduction  b 
the  price  of  articles  purchased  amounting  to  twenty  per 
cent.,  there  still  remains  a  net  five  and  a  half  per  cent  profit 
for  the  proprietors  —  that  ia  to  say,  the  purchases  being 
four  hundred  and  sixty  thousand,  the  sales  four  hundred 
and  ninety-two  thousand  five  hundred,  the  net  profits,  after 
paying  six  and  a  half  per  cent,  for  woi^ing  expenaes,  ate 
twenty-seven  thousand  six  hundred  a  year.  You  suppose, 
then,  that  I  wish  to  introduce  the  cooperative  system? 
Ot  course  I  do.  It  is  introduced,  however,  already-^ a 
club  being  essentially  a  cooperative  body  —  and  my  object 
is  to  carry  out  the  principle  to  its  logical  extent  It  is 
absurd  for  us,  say,  to  get  our  supplies  from  tradesmen  open 
to  all  the  world,  at  retail  prices  made  higher  by  the  de- 
moralization of  our  own  servants.  What  is  to  prevent  us 
from  going  into  the  wholesale  market  and  putting  ail  the 
retailers'  prvfits  into  our  own  pockets  ?  Tlia  applies  to 
five  hundred  things  besides  provisions ;  but,  as  regards  the 
last  I  admit  that  each  club  might  send  its  purveyor  down 
to  Billingsgate,  Leadenhall,  or  any  other  markets  t^"" 
please,  without  any  special  organization.     "   '        " 


But  whAt  w 


Why,  then,  should  the  clubs  not  be  made  members  of  a 
cooperative  store  ?  No  existing  store  could  supply  them, 
even  if  it  would.  And,  you  must  remember  that  they  have 
no  butcher's  meat  fish,  poultry,  game,  butter,  milk,  eggs, 
vegetables  — all  of  which  a  club  requires   daily   in  larae 


a  great  cooperative  store 


their  own.     They  are  nearly 

and  might  have  their  supplies  close  at  band: 


yeyor  could  then  do  the  whole  business  on  a  monster  scale. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  stores  should  be  limited  to 
provisions  and  beverages.  If  the  principle  holds  good  for 
one  article,  it  holds  good  for  every  other.  Nor  is  there 
any  reason  why  the  privilege  of^  employing  the  stores 
should  be  limited  to  clubs  in  their  corporate  capacity- 
Every  member  might  enjoy  the  same  advantages  for  bis 
personal  profit  and  convenience,  thus  increasing  the  custom 
and  the  wealth  of  the  association.  1  know  a  limited 
liability  hotel  that  was  saved  from  bankruptcy  by  adopting 
a  system  of  the  kind,  and  now  pays  a  lai^e  dividend  to  VM 
once  hopeless  shareholders.  But  I've  told  you  before,  and 
I  tell  you  again  —  the  fact  is,  we  are  fools  for  going  on  in 
the  way  we  are  going." 

The  major  here  made  a  pause,  and  puffed  at  his  cigsr 
ferociously,  by  way  of  vent  for  his  emotion.  Honeydew 
and  myself  had  by  this  time  been  talked  into  an  utter 
abnegation  of  will.  We  were  dull,  spiritless  beings;  lost 
to  pnde,  ambition,  even  self-respect ;  abased  as  ''^'*^'**^ 
bondsmen  ^  as  the  slave  who  has  lost  the  sap  of  manbood. 
Snch  is  the  degeneracy  which  comes  over  the  noblest  minus 
under  the  enuralliug  boredom  of  a  dominant  spirit  like 
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thAt  of  Major  Buzirell.  We  could  not  chooM  but  hear; 
■Dd  from  ft  healthy  power  of  discrimiDatioD  or  dissent  wer« 
reduced  to  such  sBject  acqnieecence  an  is  expressed  by 
"Yes,"  "Indeed,"  or  "You  don't  say  sa"  And  alt  this 
time  we  might  have  been  hearing  *'  the  best  thing  in  Opera 
Booffe  that  had  been  out  for  a  long  time,"  or  talking  anj 
amount  of  congenial  buffoonery  between  ourselves. 

A*  people  on  the  verge  of  starvation  can  t>e  restored 
only  by  slow  degrees,  we  could  not  immediately  r^ain  our 
intellectual  force  when  Buzwell  make  a  pause;  but  quail- 
ing Qoder  his  detennined  glance,  listened  to  some  clench- 
ing reflections. 

"  If  club-mam^ement  is  not  wrong,  I  say,  how  is  it  that 
tSTerna  can  sell  cheaper  than  clubs  and  make  a  profit, 
while  cluhs  make  a  loss?  And  how  is  it  that  while  bo 
many  hundreds  of  men  a^  clubless  in  London,  many  of 
them  with  their  names  down  and  waiting  for  years  to  be 
pot  up  at  existing  cIuIm,  nearly  every  new  club  formed  for 
their  accommodation  fails  for  want  of  funds?  The  fact  is, 
diey  have  fiinds  amply  sufficient  for  their  purpose ;  bnt 
DoUiing,  except  enormous  capital,  can  stand  against  the 
waste  and  extravagance  which  —  I  told  you  b^ore  and  I 
tell  Tou  again  —  has  grown  into  a  system,  »r,  a  system, 
wbicQ  it  is  my  intention  to  put  down." 

Whether  Buzwell  will  keep  his  word  or  not,  I  cannot 


sort  of  man  who  would  "  speak  disrespectfully  of  the  equa- 
tor "  on  small  provocation ;  and  I  have  heard  that  he  was, 
a  short  time  aep,  very  serere  even  upon  such  an  august 
institution  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Speaking  of  the 
sapercession  of  the  Cape  in  its  relation  to  India,  by  the 
Suez  Canal,  he  turned  fiercely  upon  a  meek  man  who  ven- 
tored  to  praise  its  climate,  and  said,  "  Sir,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  has  had  its  day  ~  it  has  retired  into  that 
obscurity  from  which  it  ought  never  to  have  emerged." 

After  this  there  is  every  chance  that  such  an  institution 
•a  the  system  of  club  management  will  not  be  safe  from  his 
attacks ;  and  I  must  say  for  Honeydew  and  myself—  and 
in  justice  to  the  major  —  that  as  we  two  walked  out  to- 
geuier  into  the  free  air  of  St.  Jaujes's  Street,  we  half  for- 
got the  infliction  we  had  suS'ered,  recovered  our  intellectual 
vitality,  and  agreed  seriously  that  there  was 
deal  of  truth  in  what  the  old  bore  had  said. 


POOR  JOHN. 


POOR  JOHN. 

IK  TWO  PARTS.  —  FART  II. 


GvBRTTHiMQ  was  confuBion  at  Vale  Lodge.  Even  the 
quietest  wedding  creates  frantic  excitement  if  there  are 
only  a  couple  of  women  to  get  up  a  fuss  together.  Nelly 
Deane's  wedding  was  to  be  a  very  quiet  one;  but  all  the 
little  houseboid  seemed  to  have  gone  mad  over  iL  Mrs. 
Foster  waB  in  ecstasies,  and  even  Jane  and  Laura  leemed 
to  caloh  the  general  fever,  and  joined  in  the  excitement. 
The  house  was  full  of  preparations  for  the  great  event. 
Portions  of  the  trousseau  were  scattered  about  in  all  the 
bedrooms.  A  dressmaker  from  Weatford  and  the  lady's. 
maid  were  hard  at  work  from  morning  till  night,  and  par- 
cels from  London  shops  came  down  by  every  train.  The 
meet  tranquil  person  in  the  whole  house  was  the  bride- 
elect.  Nelly  felt  as  if  she  were  in  a  dream  —  as  if  she 
were  sometK>dy  else,  and  not  herself  John  was  to  come 
down  the  next  day,  and  she  rather  dreaded  bis  coming; 
ahe  seemed  to  take  such  a  slight  interest  in  all  that  was 
going  on,  she  half  feared  he  would  find  out  how  little  she 
Clred  about  it.  A  sort  of  apathy  had  settled  upon  her. 
Ber  past  life  seemed  dim  and  distant,  her  present  life 
HDreal  and  shadowy. 

Mrs.  Foster  pursued  her  all  day  with  cups  of  tea  and 
mjunctions  to  lie  down  and  rest. 

"I  am  not  tired,  Mrs.  Foster.     I  have  done  nothing  to 


Ure  myself;  it  ia  very  kind  of  vou  to  bring  me  the  tea,  but 
I  don't  think  1  wanted- it,"  Nefly  would  sav. 

"  Oh  yes,  my  dear,  pray  drink  it;  it  will  do  you  good." 
Tea  is  always  supposed  to   be   an   infinite  comfort  to 
young  ladies  on  the  point  of  being  m&rried. 

About  three  o'clock  that  afternoon  one  of  the  servants 
gave  Nelly  a  little  note.  She  slipped  it  into  her  pocket 
without  looking  at  it,  being  in  the  midst  of  a  conaoltation 
with  the  dressmaker,  and  forgot  it.  But  by  and  by,  when 
up-stairs  in  her  room,  she  rememberedit.  As  she  broke  the 
seal  she  turned  suddenly  faint  and  cold,  and  then  the 
blood  rusheiMiBck  to  her  face,  and  the  room  seeined  to 
swim  round.  It  was  some  minutes  l>efore  she  could  suffi- 
ciently control  herself  to  t>e  able  to  read  what  was  written. 
This  IS  what  she  read :  — 

"  For  God's  Bak6,  Nelly,  come  and  say  eood-by  to  me  1 
I  will  wait  all  the  afternoon  for  vou  in  the  old  place  by  the 
stream.  I  must  see  you  again  before  you  go  from  me  for- 
ever.    Do  not  be  bo  cruel  as  to  refuse  to  come.     If  yoi~ 


will  only  grant  me  this,  I  will  go  away  abroad  .and  never 
cross  your  path  again  in  this  world  if  I  can  help  it.  It  is 
the  last  thing  I  will  ever  ask  of  you.    Come  b 


A.T." 


So  he  was  there  waiting  for  her  now  I  A  great  joy 
surged  up  in  her  heart' even  to  think  that  he  was  so  near. 
How  was  she  to  help  going  to  him  ?  and  yet  would  it  not 
be  a  dire  breach  of  her  troth  to  John  ?  Then  there  came 
a  wild  longing  to  see  him  again.  She  had  smothered  it 
away  safely  as  long  as  ho  was  far  away  and  she  heard 
nothing  of  him.  But  now,  with  bis  note  in  her  bapd  and 
be  waiting  for  her  not  a  mile  off,  she  could  not  keep  it 
down  any  longer.  "  Let  me  hut  see  him  this  once,  and 
then  never  again  I "  she  cried  out  aloud.  And  one  ques- 
tion she  put  to  herself:  "  Am  I  strong  enough  to  see  aim, 
to  hear  his  reproaches,  his  entreaties,  and  yet  to  keep  true 
to  John  through  it  all  ?  "  Yes,  she  thought  she  was.  She 
looked  out  of  window;  it. was  nearly  four  o'clock;  the 
short  winter  daylight  was  drawing  in  already,  an  evening 
wind  was  sighing  among  the  bare  tree-tops,  and  the  sky 
was  gray  and  lowering.  The  time  was  slipping  away.  If 
she  was  to  go  at  all,  she  must  go  at  once;  it  was  the  last 
day  to  herself.  John  was  coming  on  the  morrow,  and  then 
it  would  be  too  late.  Nelly  hesitated  no  longer;  she  put 
on  a  small  felt  hat,  and  wrapped  a  thick  plaid  shawl  round 
her  shoulders,  and  went  dowa.etairs.  In  the  hall  she  met 
Mrs.  Foster. 

"  Going  out,  my  love?"  she  asked. 

"  Yes ;  I  think  the  air  will  do  me  good  ;  I  am  going  lor 
a  walk,"  said  Nelly,  getting  hot  and  feeling  terribly  guilty.    ■ 

"  Very  well,  dear ;  you  look  flushed,  but  don't  stay  out 
too  long,  it  ia  BO  damp  to-day." 

Nelly  nodded  and  went  ont.  She  walked  qnietly  down 
the  drive  and  out  at  the  gate,  but  once  out  in  the  toad  a 
great  gladneaa  came  over  her ;  she  forgot  everything  in  the 
world  but  Arthur,  and  that  she  was  going  to  see  him. 
"  My  love,  I  am  coming  to  you  1 "  she  saiil  in  a  joyful  whis- 
per ;  and  bending  her  bead  down  and  her  slight  figure  fbi^ 
ward  against  the  evening  wind  that  blew  in  her  face,  she 
sped  onwards  as  fast  as  her  switl  feet  could  bear  her, 
towards  the  old  try  sting-place  in  the  wood. 

Very  much  about  the  same  time  on  that  January  aft«r- 
noon  the  London  train  was  steaming  into  the  little  wayside 
station  three  milea  off,  and  John  Foster  got  out  on  to  the 
platform. 

"Did  you  expect  ^e  carriage,  sir?"  asked  the  porter, 
touching  bis  cap.    "  I  don't  think  it  is  here,  sir." 

"  No,  William ;  I  have  come  down  a  day  earlier  than  I 
intended.  I  shall  walk  home.  How  can  you  get  my 
portmanteau  over  to  Vale  Lodge  7  " 

"  There  will  be  a  cart  going,  sir,  with  some  packing- 
cases  in  an  hour's  time ;  that  could  take  your  luggage,  if 
that  will  do,  sir." 

"  Yes,  that  will  do  veiy  well ;  pood  night,  William." 

"  Good  night,  sir;  and  I  hope  i  may  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  and  your  lady  on  next  week,  sir  I " 
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"ThanLa  ;  I  bave  no  iloubt  you  will,"  answered  John 
Foster,  as  be  started  off  at  a  brisk  walk  ia  the  direction  of 
Vale  Lodge. 

It  was  a  damp,  cbilly  afternoon  ;  tbo  roads  were  wet 
and  muddy,  and  pools  of  water  \aj  in  the  deep  ruts  —  not 
A  Dice  a<\erQoon  for  a  eountry  walk  by  any  nieatis.  But 
John  Foster  was  not  io  a  mood  to  find  fault  with  Ibe 
weather  or  with  anything  elsu  that  nt^bL  Uewaiiavery 
bap)>y  mnn.  Everything  in  life  smded  upon  him,  for 
would  not  Nelly  he  his  wife  before  another  week  had  pasaed 
away  ?  He  walked  along  emiling  as  he  pictured  all  Borts 
of  unarming  visions  to  himself :  Nelly  hlusbing  and  trem- 
bling by  his  side,  alt  in  her  bridal  white  ;4elly  tripping 
aloQg  by  big  side  across  the  sands  of  the  Cornish  coast; 
}felly  sitting  by  the  fireside  in  the  cosy  evenings  in  bis 
Londun  home,  ci'eeting  him  wi^  her  bright  eyes  when  he 
came  back  tired  from  his  day's  w&rk,  or  pouring  out  the 
steaming  tea  with  her  pretty  white  hands.  Hon  charming 
those  pictures  were!  As  he  thought  them,  over,  Jobo 
Foster  fancied  each  more  delightful  than  the  other.  And 
the  would  be  so  pleased  to  see  him  to-nigbt,  he  thought, 
one  day  sooner  than  she  expected  him.  He  could  fancy 
how  her  face  would  brighten  with  pleasure  when  he  walked 
in.  And  then  he  full  to  wondering  arixiausly  whether  a 
certain  plain  gold  ring  he  had  brought  down  with  him 
would  properly  fit  her  slini  white  finger.  In  the  midst  of 
these  grave  refiections,  John  Foster,  stumbled  into  a  puddle. 
"  How  shockingly  muddy  these  roads  are  I  "  be  exclaimed. 
"  By  the  way,  there  ia  a  short  cut  near  here  through 
Northtey  Park  ;  1  have  half  a  mind  to  go  by  it  j  it  will 
save  me  a  good  mile  of  this  muddy  road,  and  I  dare  say  I 
shall  not  be   prosecuted   tor  trespassing.     Yes,  here  is  the 

Ste."  He  turned  into  the  park,  along  a  narrow  footpath 
at  ted  fur  some  distance  across  an  open  undulating 
greensward  dotted  with  fine  elms  {  then,  with  a  sharp  turn 
to  the  left,  it  entered  the  deep  dark  woods  for  which 
Nortliley  Park  was  famous.  The  short  winter  afternoon 
was  beginning  to  wane,  and  the  deep  shade  of  the  thick- 
tangled  trees  made  it  seem  darker  than  it  really  was.  John 
Foster  strode  along  rapidly  over  a  thick  carpet  of  brown 
rustling  leaves,  but  the  wind,  sighing  and  creaking  among 
the  naked  branches  above  his  head,  drowned  the  sound  of 
his  footsteps.  After  he  bad  eono  on  some  time  he  fancied 
he  heard  voices  in  front  of  him. 

"  Some  of  the  keepers,  I  suppose,"  muttered  John  to 
himself ;  "  1  dare  say  they  will  lake  me  for  a  poacher." 

As  he  drew  nearer  the  voices  died  away,  and  then  sud- 
denly he  heard  them  again  quite  close  to  him;  and  this 
time  he  recognized  that  there  wera  two,  a  man's  and  a 
woman's,  and  he  could  fancy  he  saw  some  figures  standing 
close  together  under  the  ^ray  shadow  of  the  trees.  Half 
a  dozen  more  steps  brought  him  within  hearing.  The  per- 
sons, whoever  they  were,  had  been  speaking  low,  but  sud- 
denly there  fell  upon  his  ear  a  voice  clear  and  sweet,  a 
voice  that  struck  into  bis  hcurt  like  a  sharp  cutting  knife, 
a  voice  that  paralyzed  blm  where  he  stood  into  an  awful 
deathlike  stillness,  for  it  was  the  voice  of  bis  bride,  his 
Nelly.  In  a  moment  he  had  taken  it  all  in  ;  his  eyes,  (let- 
ting accustomed  to  the  gray  light,  or  sharpened  possibly 
by  the  intensity  of  bis  anguish,  saw  it  all  as  plainlyai  if  it 
bad  been  the  clearest  daylight. 

Saw  her  slight  drooping  fi{(ure  —  saw  her  sweet  up- 
turned  face,  her  dewy  eyes,  her  trembling  lips,  her  clasped 
hands,  and  saw — great  Heaven,  with  what  unspeakable 
horror!  —  Arthur   Temple    holding    Iter   close   upon    bis 

■'  Arthur,  Arthur  I  "  cried  that  voice  he  knew  bo  well, 
but  with  a  ring  of  misery  in  It  he  had  never  heard  before ; 
"  Arthur,  do  not  make  it  harder  for  me  to  bear  1" 

And  the  man's  voice,  hoarse  and  choked,  replied,  "My 
darling,  my  dearest,  I  must  speak;  it  is  my  last  chance. 
How  can  1  let  you  go  from  me  like  this  't     Have  I  not  told 

Gu  what  sorrow   you   are  laying  up  for  yourself?     Can  I 
ar  to  see  you  sacrificing  yourself  for  this  false,  this  mis- 
taken idea  of  what   is   your  duty  —  of  what   you   blindly 
imagine  to  be  right  ?  " 
"  It  u  right — Iknow  it  is.  Never  once  in  all  these  weeks 


since  you  left  me  have  I  repented,  Arthur ;  never  once. 
Do  you  think  I  should  be  happy,  even  with  you,  if  I  were 
to  be  false  to  John  'I  I  have  done  wron",  I  know,  in  meet- 
ing you  here  to-day,  only  I  had  such  a  longing  to  see  yon 
once  more  ;  but  when  I  do  not  see  you  I  feel  quite  strong 
and  able  to  bear  it;  and  when  you  are  away  from  me,  and 
a  little  time  has  passed,  and  you  go  back  to  the  pleasures 
and  duties  of  your  world,  you  too  will  forget  by  degrees  "  — 
"I  cannot  forget;  1  do  not  wish  to  forget!  "  he  intei^ 
rupted  passionately.  "  \Vhat  world  is  there  for  me  that 
does  not  contain  jou  —  what  world  where  you  are  not, 
where  your  voice  can  never  be  heard  and  your  smile  ho 
never  seen?  Oh  my  darling" — and  there  was  a  deep 
sadness  in  his  low  pleading  voice  —  "  my  darling,  is  life  so 
rich  in  happiness  that  we   can  afford  to   throw  love  away? 


You  have  your  lata  and  ir 


inds; 


that  is  done 


to-night  can  never  be  undone.  ■  Think,  Nelly,  i 
as  long  as  life  shall  lost  can  you  and  I  meet  as  we  meet 
here  to-night ;  never  again  must  I  hold  you  in  my  arms  or 
kiBS  your  sweet  face;  never  an ain  through  all  the  long 
years  from  youth  to  age  —  think  how  slowly  they  will  wear 
away—  years  that  would  be  all  too  swift  if  we  were  to- 
(fether.  X)o  you  think  we  shall  be  able  to  hear  it,  Nelly? 
Had  we  not  better  face  a  little  bad  repute  now  —  a  broken 
tnJth,  an  ugly  name  or  two  cast  at  us  for  a  light  oSence  — 
lest  worse  befall  us  by  and  by  ?  My  darling,  have  yon 
thought  of  all  this?" 

She  leant  her  face  upon  his  arm,  weeping  bitterly. 

Tbers  was  a  moment's  silence,  a  moment  of  breathlen 
suspense  to  the  lover  who  held  her  to  his  heart  — to  that 
other  lover  also  who  stood  apart,  leaning  pale  and  haggard 
against  the  tree  that  sheltered  him. 

Did  cither  of  them  know  her  well,  I  wonder?  Did  they 
know  of  that  mixture  of  weakness  andof  strenttth,  of  tender- 
ness and  of  steadfastness,  that  made  up  in  Nelly  Deane  a 
woman  at  once  most  unflinchinglv  true  and  most  infinitely 
lovable?     I  do  not  think  they  did;   those  tears  that  ap- 


peared to  them  both  to  be  hut  a  sign  of  her  weakness  —  a 

token  that  she  was  yielding  —  what -■■—   ' — 

her? 


rhat  were  those  tears  t 


She  wept  because  she  mold  not  yield  —  because  she 
believed  every  word  he  said  to  betme— becanae  she  partly 
foresaw  that  the  battle  would  have  to  be  fought  by  her  over 
and  over  again,  and  that  neither  now  nor  hereafter  could 
she  ever  give  in  to  him  or  lay  down  her  arms  t>efore  the 
man  she  loved  above  all  men. 

"Nelly,  my  dearest,  speak  to  me." 

"  How  can  I  speak  to  you,  Arthur,  except  to  break  your 
heart?"  she  aOBwered,  lilting  up  her  tear-stained  (ace. 
"  I  cannot  do  wrong  that  right  may  come.  I  must  do  what 
is  right  at  all  risks.  You  cannot  think  how  good  John 
Foster  is  to  me —  don't  frown,  dear.  To  you  I  know  he  b 
only  a  fortunate  rival,  but  to  me  he  has  been  the  best  friend  1  - 
have  in  the  world.  He  was  so  good  to  me  when  my  daddy 
died ;  he  ofiTered  me  a  home  with  his  people  and  his  own 
large  heart  to  love  me.  I  see  now  that  I  should  not  have 
taken  it,  because  I  did  not  love  him,  though  I  thought  I  did 
at  the  time,  and  ever  since  he  has  been  so  generous,  jo  con- 
siderate, BO  kind  to  me.  What  should  I  think  of  myself  if 
I  were  to  do  such  a  base,  dastardly  action  as  to  betray  him 
now  at  the  last  minute,  when  be  is  only  just  reaching  the 
reward  for  all  his  goodness !  No,  Arthur,  I  cannot  do  thia. 
You  and  I  must  part  to-night  forever,  Oli,  my  love,  do  you 
think  Ihit  it  is  a  small  matter  to  me  thst  I  must  give  yoa 
this  pain  ?  Do  you  think  that  anything  ^  husband,  or  Ufa 
itself  —  can  ever  be  so  dear  to  me  as  you  are  ?  And  yet, 
not  even  for  you,  Arthur,  will  I  break  my  troth  with  John." 

She  ceased,  and  Arthur  Temple  answered  not ;  he  only 
held  her  nearer  and  nearer  to  his  heart  in  the  hopelessneEs 
of  his  despair. 

They  felt,  those  two  men  who  heard  her,  thst  here  indeed 
was  a  woman  to  be  trusted  unto  death,  to  be  loved  above 
life  itself. 

*'  And  do  not  imagine,  Arthur,"  she  coatinned  after  a 
moment's  silence,  "  that  tiecause  I  give  up  my  love  I  shall 
have  nothing  left  me  to  live  for;  there  is  always  duty  left 
to  one,  and  I  am  not  sure,"  she  added,  looking  np  nt  him 
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with  a  Bmile,  "  I  am  DOt  sure  that  my  duty  will  Dot  bring 
me  more  happiiieag  than  mj  love  has  done,  i  do  not  at 
kll  believe  that  love  is  the  best  part  of  life." 

Arthur  Temple  had  ceaaed  to  urge  her.  He  felt  that 
nothing  he  could  say  now  would  move  her ;  he  only  held.her 
to  bina  luid  looked  down  into  her  face  with  an  eager  gnze,  a« 
if  he  could  not  aufScienkly  study  the  features  that  would 
■oon  be  so  utterly  tost  to  him.  With  gentle  force  she  with- 
drew heraelf  from  his  arms,  keeping  one  of  his  hands  in 
each  of  hen.  She  could  not  trust  herself  to  speak  to  him 
now  save  one  faltering,  trembling  word :  — 

"Good-by,  Arthur." 

She  bent  down  and  kissed  the  hands  she  held  one  after 
the  other,  slowly,  lingeringly,  with  a  touchinz  hncnilitVi  as 
if  to  pray  him  to  forgive  her  the  grief  she  had  brought  him, 
and  then  without  another  word,  without  another  look,  she 
turned  and  lef^  him. 

With  a  smothered  cry  he  sprang  forward  to  follow  her  j 
but  she  half  turned  and  beckoned  him  back  :  and  then  he 
struck  aside  suddenly  into  the  wood  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, and  the  thick  trees  and  the  evening  shades  hid  them 
both  from  sight. 

But  down  on  the  damp  cold  ground,  with  his  face  among 
the  dead  and  rottin?  beech-leaves,  with  the  eveaing  wind 
moaning  on  around  him  and  the  pitiless  trees  ever  claahlng 
in  above,  la^  John  Foster,  fighting,  struggling  fiercely,  wiu 
be  agony  ol  his  soul,  leat  it  diould  gain  the  mastery  and  be 


She  did  not  love  him  !  With  her  own  lips  he  had  heard 
her  say  so.  She  bad  never  loved  him  i  It  had  been  all 
a  delusion  from  the  very  beginning.  She  would  marnr 
him  becaase  be  had  been  kind  to  her  and  she  was  grateful, 
bat  not  because  she  loved  him. 

By  and  by  John  Foster  raised  himself,  stiff  and  cold, 
from  the  Kivund  where  he  had  cast  himself  in  the  first 
agony  of  the  blow,  and  sitting  down  on  the  stump  of  a  tree 
began  to  face  his  position  like  a  man.  What  was  he  to 
do? 

And  then  there  came  to  him  a  tomptation  so  subtle,  so 
averpowering,  that  surely  it  must  have  been  a  suggestion 
of  the  evil  one. 

Why  should  he  do  anything  ?  Why  should  he  not  let 
things  ba  as  they  were?  Nelly  was  content  to  marry  him. 
Why  should  he  not  hold  his  tongue,  and  take  her  to  him- 
self, and  trust  to  lime  and  his  own  love  Ibr  winning  her 
heart  lo  himself?  Nothing  need  be  said.  Nothing  would 
be  changed.  He  had  only  to  go  home  as  usual  and  let  die 
marriage  take  place.  If  she  were  willing  to  be  bis  wife, 
was  his  to  he  the  hand  to  push  away  this  great  happiness  ? 
Could  he  give  her  up  now  —  now  that  he  had  set  his  heart 
npon  her?  Good  God  1  what  would  there  be  left  in  his 
desolato  life  without  her  ?     And  then  he  seemed  to  hear 

I  her  clear  sweet  voice  and  simple  earnest  words  again  :  — 

"There  is  always  duty  lefV  to  one.     I  do  not  at  all  be- 
.  lieve  that  love  is  the  best  part  of  life." 

'  He  remembered   her   sorrow-laden   words.     Her   tears, 

her  face  of  misery,  and  a  deep-pitying  tenderness  came 
into  his  large  heart,  and  that  dire  temptation  spread  forth 
its  black  wings  and  fled  far  away,  never  more  to  return. 
For  the  love  of  a  man  who  haa  attained  to  middle  life  is 
tenfold  more  unselfish  than  the  love  of  a  young  man.  If  it 
has  lost  somewhat  of  the  first  fire  and  fervor  of  youth, 
it  has  gained  infinitely  more  in  intensity  and  depth.  To 
John  Foster,  who  knew  that  the  desire  of  his  eyes  was 
taken  away  from  htm  forever,  the  thought  of  his  own  sor- 
row was  less  in  his  mind  than  the  thought  of  hers,  who 
was  even  now  weeping  with  the  despair  of  youth.  An  in- 
tense pity,  a  longing  to  comfort  her,  filled  his  soul.  Even 
I  if  she  had  been  readv  to  sacrifice  him  to  herself  he  would 

,  have  loved  her  still ;  out  bow  true,  how  noble  she  was  I 

"Poor   little   child  1   jwor   darling  I"  he   said   softly  to 
himself.     He  felt  no  anger  towards  her,  but  only  an  in- 
tense and  yearning  tenderness.    What  was  he  to  do  V  he 
'  Mked  himself  again.     And  clear  and  distinct  before  him 

I  appeared  the  answer  to  his  question.     He  got  up  and 
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began  to  walk  homewards ;  then,  suddenly  turning  aside, 
he  struck  into  a  path  till  Northley  House,  dimly  lit  up  at 
one  or  two  of  its  many  windows,  came  into  sight,  luen 
he  seemed  undecided,  and  turned  awur  from  it  only  to 
turn  hack  to  it  a^ain.  Once  more  he  faltered,  and  almost 
fled  ere  he  final^'  reaohed  the  house  and  rang  the  beB 
with  an  unsteady  hand. 

"  A  gentleman  wishes  to  speak  to  you,  sir,"  said  a  foot- 
man, opening  the  door. 

"  I  can't  see  any  one  to-night ;  I  am  very  much  en- 
gaged," answered  Mr.  Temple,  without  looking  round. 

But  presently  the  man  came  in  again :  "  The  gentleman 
is  very  anxious  to  see  you,  sir;  he  says  it  is  very  impor- 

Wit] 
"  Show  him  ii  ,  , 

patiently ;  "  one  never  can  be  let  alone  for  a  minute." 

Some  one  came  in.  There  was  only  one  lamp  in  the 
large  dark  room,*  Arthur  could  not  see  plainly  who  it 
was.  The  strancer  came  up  to  the  table  with  his  hat  still 
on  his  head.  The  light  fell  upon  him,  and  then  Arthur 
saw  that  bis  face  was  ghastly  pale,  and  that  it  was  John 
Foster.  The  two  men  looked  at  each  other  tor  a  minuto 
in  silence,  only  the  table  with  the  lamp  between  them. 

"  What  do  you  coma  here  for  ?  "  said  Arthur  Temple 
roughly.  The  sight  of  this  man  was  almost  too  much  for 
him  —  coming  here  in  his  wealth,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  to 
pry  into  his  poverty.    "  What  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  I  have  come  to  speak  \o  you,  Mr.  Temple,"  said  John 
Foster,  in  a  low,  measured  voice — "to  speak  to  you  of 
Nelly  Deane." 

"  What  of  her  ?  "  said  Arthur  fiercely.  "  What  have 
yon  to  say  of  her  ?  Tou  have  everything  and  I  have  noth- 
ing.    Can't  you  let  me  alone?  " 

"  That  is  not  as  I  understand  our  respective  positions, 
Mr.  Temple,"  said  John  Fosler  bitterly.  "  It  seems  to 
me  [hat  yon,  who  have  her  heart,  are  rich,  whilst  I "  — 

"  What  makes  jou  say  that  V  how  do  you  know  1  "  said 
Arthur,  turning  quickly  upon  him. 

"  1  have  been  an  involuntary  witness  of  your  late  part- 
ing with  Misi  Deane  in  the  wood,"  said  John  quietly. 

Arthur  started. 

"  Mr.  Temple,  I  know  not  how,  or  when,  or  by  what  art* 
you  have  stolen  away  from  me  the  love  of  the  woman  who 
was  to  be  n^  wife.  Whether  in  this  matter  you  have  teen 
blameless,  or  most  wickedly  and  treacherously  guilty  "  — 

"As  God  is  my  witness"  —  interrupted  J&thur  in  a 
hoarse  voice. 

"  Say  no  more.  I  do  not  wish  to  hear,  I  do  not  wish  to 
know.  If  you  are  innocent,  I  forgive  jou  [  if  you  are  to 
blame,  I  will  not  bo  your  judge.  That  has  nothing  to  do 
with  what  I  came  to  say.  What  concerns  me  is,  that 
Nelly  Deane  does  not  love  me,  and  that  she  does  love  you 
—  that  I  shall  not  marry  her,  and  that  you  must "  — 

"  Stop  I  "  cried  Arthur  haughtily,  whilst  the  hot  blood 
rushed  to  his  face.  "  What  are  you  thinking  ofV  Do  you 
suppose  Miss  Deane  is  to  be  bandied  about  between  us 
like  a  bale  of  goods  ?  What  has  her  loving  me  to  do  with 
it  ?  If  you  have  overheard  our  last  interview,  you  have 
heard  enough,  doubtless,  to  understand  that  she  has  de- 
liberately chosen  to  marry  you,  and  to  reject  me.  Good 
God,  man,  cannot  you  be  satisfied  with  that?  " 

"  No,  Mr.  Temple,  I  can  not  be  satisfied,"  said  John 
Foster  gravely;  and  tben  he  came  round  the  table  and 
laid  his  hand  on  the  young  man's  arm.  "  You  must  mtrry 
her,  I'emple,"  he  said  again. 

"  I  will  not  accept  a  wife  against  her  will,  as  a  gift  from 
vou,"  said  Arthur  hotly,  shaking  off  the  other's  hand  from 
his  arm. 

"  Arthur  Temple,  cannot  you  forget  yourself  and  your 
pride  for  one  moment,  and  think  only  of  her  who  is  equally 
dear  to  us  both?  "  ho  said,  and  his  voice  trembled  as  ho 
spoke.  "  Do  you  suppose  it  la  for  your  advantage  or  your 
benefit  that  l' have  come  here  to-night?  As  far  as  you 
are  concerned,  I  would  rather  never  have  seen  your  tace 
again;  for  you  have  wrought  me  a  grievous  evil.  Do  not 
let  us  bandy  words  together. ,  What  you  and  I  have  to 
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think  of  between  at  is  the  happiuen  OS  the  child  in  whom 
both  our  lives  are  bound  up." 

Arthur  Temple  was  softened.  He  s&t  down,  and  shaded 
bis  face  with  bis  hand. 

"Pardon  me,"  be  said  humbly;  "I  have  been  desper- 
ately miserable.  I  hardly  knew  what  I  was  saying. 
What  do  you  want  roe  to  do  ?  " 

"  Nothing  but  to  make  her  a-good  husband ;  to  love  her 
above  all  things,  and  guard  her  ns  your  greatest  treasure." 

"  You  need  not  lell  me  to  do  that." 

"Do  you  understand  clearly  that  although  my  dearest 
wish  up  till  tliis  evening  has  been  to  make  her  my  wife, 
that  from  the  moment  I  heard  her  say  with  her  own  Ups 
that  her  heart  did  not  belong  to  me,  I  lost  the  desire  to 
marry  berV  I  tetl  you  now  what  I  am  ^oing  to  tell  her, 
that  I  do  not  wish  to  —  that  1  will  not  —  marry  a  woman 
who  does  not  love  me." 

His  voice  was  so  quiet  and  grave  that  Arthur  Temple 
looked  up  at  bim  with  amazement.  Was  this  man  made 
of  flesh  and  blood,  he  wondered,  or  ha<P  be  possibly  never 
cared  for  her? 

"  Can  you  have  loved  her  indeed,  to  ipeak  of  giving  her 
up  so  quietly  ?  "  be  said. 

"I  —  can  I  have  loved,  do  you  ask ?  Good  heavens,  I 
wonder  whether  a  man  of  your  age  uan  have  the  faintest 
idea  of  what  love  is  at  mine  I  It  is  just  because  of  my 
love  that  I  give  her  up.  Come  what  may,  my  darling 
must  be  made  happy.     What  does  it  matter  what  becomes 


1  Foster  walked  away  to  the  other  side  of  the 
room,  and  came  back  again  before  be  answered. 

"  It  is  best  I  should  not  speak  too  much,  Mr.  Temple,  of 
how  much  I  love  the  woman  who  will  be,  I  hope,  your  wife. 
Besides,  I  did  not  come  here  to  speak  of  myself,  but  of  her- 
She  who  has  known  bo  well  how  to  do  her  duty  by  me 
shall  not  find  that  I  too  cannot  do  what  is  right  by  her. 
What  I  wanted  to  aak  you  was,  whether  you  have  any 
lady  relations  whom  you  could  send  Miss  Deane  to  stay 
with  for  awhile,  because  I  do  not  think  she  could  stay 
with  my  mother.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  pleasant  for 
her  when — after — the  engagement  tome  is  broken  off. 
You  have  an  aunt,  I  believe?" 

"  Unfortunately  she  is  abroad ;  but  I  will  find  some 
one." 

"  Another  thing,"  said  John  Foster,  hesita^nz  a  little ; 
"you  will  not  think  it  ^strange  of  me  to  ask  it;  out  if  you 
could  let  a  little  while 'elapse  before  —  before  —  your  mar- 
riage "  — 

"  I  understand,  Mr.  Foiter.  Of  course  she  would  not 
wish,  I  know,  to  hurt  your  feelings  in  any  way." 

*'  No,  it  is  not  that,  t  am  not  thinking  of^  myself;  but, 
you  know,  the  world  is  so  ill-natured  and  uncharitable.  1 
should  not  like  things  to  be  said  of  her,  or  bard  words  to 
be  flung  at  her  tair  name,  as  they  might  be  if  it  was  too 
sudden." 

"How  unselfish  and  thoughtful  yon  are  I"  burst  fi^>m 
Arthur's  lips  almost  involuntarily. 

"  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,"  said  John.  "  I  had  bet- 
ter leave  you  now."  He  moved  towards  the  door;  but 
when  he  reached  it  he  turned,  and  said  suddenly  in  a 
changed  voice,  "  Do  yon  think  you  could  give  mo  a  bed 
here.  Temple  V  I  —  I  —  don't  feel  as  if  I  could  so  to  Vale 
Lodge  to-night  1  have  a  worse  task  than  this  before  me 
to-morrow,  and  I  am  very  tired." 

His  voice  sonnded  weak  and  broken.  Arthur  Temple 
flew  to  the  bell  with  a  flush  of  pleasure. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  of  course  1  will.  Here,  tell  Mrs. 
Church  to  get  a  bedroom  ready  for  Mr.  Foster,  and  he  will 
want  some  dinner  sent  up  to  his  room  at  once." 

John  Foster  feebly  protested;  but  Arthur  was  so  grate* 
ful  to  him  for  wishing  to  stay,  and  so  anxious  to  wait  upon 
him,  that  he  could  not  refuse  to  allow  himself  to  be  taken 
care  of;  besides,  he  sorely  needed  rest  and  refreshment. 
And  BO  this  strange,  eventful  day  came  to  an  end  ;  and 
John  Foster  and  Arthur  Temple  rested  that  night  —  though 
neither  of  them  slept  —  under  the  same  roof. 


A  harder  task  before  bim  I 
I  Aye,  indeed.  Walking  slowly  down  from  Nortbley 
I  House  to  Vale  Lodge  the  following  morning,  John  Fotier 
I  said  to  himself  that  be  bad  rather  face  exile  and  death 
I  than  that  dsrk-eyed  girl  who  was  still  ready  to  be  his  wife. 
He  asked  hiinself  as  he  went  alsog  - —  what  he  would  have 
'  died  rather  than  ask  of  Arthur  Temple  —  how  it  had  all 
I  come   about,  when   it  had   happened,  that  her  heart  hsd 

been  diverted  from  him  and  given  to  this  other  man. 
1  He  called  lo  mind  all  the  incidents  of  his  ac-quaintanire 
I  with  her.  How  lie  had  first  gone  down  into  Cornwall  to 
spend  a  fortnight's  holiday  with  his  mother's  cousin  and 
his  daughter,  whom  he  had  not  then  seen  for  years;  huw 
in  pliice  of  the  small,  dark-eyed  child  he  remembered  see- 
ill"  years  ago,  there  met  him  in  the  doorway  this  tall,  beau- 
tiful girl,  with  bcr  fearless,  simple  glance  and  her  strange, 
outspoken  ways  ;  how  he  had  begun  to  love  ber  from  the 
very  first,  becaudo  be  had  never  seen  any  one  like  her; 
and  how,  though  at  Hrst  she  had  not  seemed  to  care  for 
bim,  yet  at  the  la>t,  when  her  father's  sudden  death  hid 
cruhhed  her  j  oung  heart  down  with  sorrow,  she  had  clune 
to  bim  as  her  only  friend,  and  allowed  him  to  comfort  and 
soothe  her,  and  whisper  words  of  love  to  her. 

Clear  as  daylight  John  Foster  began  to  see  that  he  bad 
mnde  a  fatal  misuke.  With  her  mind  all  bewildered  and 
scared  with  the  suddenness  of  her  loss,  with  her  heart  all 
bleeding  and  ber  nerves  overstrung,  Nelly  had  accepted 
bis' love,  scarcely  understanding  what  it  was  that  beofl'ered 
ber,  and  at  n  time  when  she  was  incapable  of  judging  of 
ber  own  feelings.  He  bad  o&ered  her  a  home  and  affec- 
tion, and  the  poor  friendless  child,  not  knowing  where  to 
for  either,  bad  caught  at  the  offer  gladly  and  grate- 


He  bad  been  in  some  vay 
in ;  but  he  bad  not  chosen  to 
a  sure  of  winning  her  whole 


fully. 

But  she  bad  not  loved  him. 
dimly  CI 

see  it,  and  then  he  bad  made  si 
heart  to  himself  in  time. 

But  what  seemed  the  hardest  and  most  incomprehensible 
to  him  was  how  and  when  this  other  love  had  crept  inl« 
her  heart,  just  when  he  hoped  that  she  was  learning  to 
love  himself. 

(TabtaoDtlniHd.) 


CHRISTINE  NILSSON. 


Sixteen  years  ago  —  in  the  June  of  1SS7  — 
being  held  at  Ljungby,  a  small  town  in  the  maritime  dif 
trict  or  laen  of  Kalmar  in  Sweden.  Ljungby  lies  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  two  hundred  miles  to  the  south  of  Stock- 
holm and  immediately  to  the  north  of  Carlskrona.  A  fkir 
there  is  in  many  respects  very  much  like  a  loir  anywhere 
among  country  towns  or  larger  villages.  Booths  are 
erected  upon  some  open  space  in  impromptu  lanes  of  can- 
vas and  lioarding.  Flags  flutter,  cheap  ware,  toys,  cake«, 
gilt  gingerbread,  dolls,  trinkets,  are  displayed  in  profusion. 
There  is  a  roar  of  voices,  interrupted  or  accentuated  every 
now  and  then  with  the  sound  of  laughter,  the  rattle  of 
drums,  the  chime  of  some  choral  sonji  from  a  driuking-tent, 
the  stentorian  voice  of  a  showman  vaunting  the  attractions 
of  bis  entertainment  and  announcing  that  Che  peribrmancf 
is  about  to  begin.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  just  such  a  merrr 
Babel  as  this  that,  exactly  sixteen  years  ago,  in  the  Swedish 
burgh  already  mentioned,  a  little  girl,  prettily  bediieoed, 
fair^aired,  blue-eyed,  and  rather  slender  in  her  propor- 
tions, hushed  the  crowd  into  silence  by  stepping  to  the 
front,  bearing  in  her  left  band  a  violin  and  in  her  riftht  its 
bow.  She  WHS  not  yet  quite  fourteen.  She  was  of  the 
very  humblest  parentaj>r.  Her  father  was  a  poor  laboring- 
man  of  Wexio.  But  the  child  thus  stranf^ely  born  to  him 
as  though  she  had  been  some  fury  changeling,  soon  enough 
turned  from  the  cygnet  to  the  swan  —  sooner  by  (ar  than 
the  Ugly  Duckling  familiar  to  us  all  in  the  beautiful 
apologue  of  Hans  Chrijtian  Andersen.  When  other  little 
ones  would  have  begun  to  jH-attle,  Ae  began  ungiiig, 
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though  with  an  artlera  grace  that  said  just  as  pUinljr  as  the 
Unreate,  — 

"  I  do  but  sing  because  I  must, 
And  pipe  but  as  the  linneu  sing." 

Charmino  tboun;h  her  features,  froilk  her  earliest  girlhood 
■he  could  not  have  iosuted  with  the  laucjr  maid  in  the 
balUd,  wiien  — 

" '  My  fitto  ia  mj  fortune,  sir,'  she  said." 

For  her  roice  was  tbat,  also,  quite  as  much;  and  her 
bright  intelligeDce,  her  rare  intellectual  gifts,  her  genius, 
in  a  word,  tut  more  than  her  dulcet  ain»ii<g  and  her  beau- 
tiful countenance  both  put  together.  Here,  in  effect,  was 
a  veritable  lunut  ruuura.  Here  wag  a  pearl  of  priceless 
value  and  of  lustrous  splendor,  found,  Ha  it  weru,  in  an 
oyster-shell  in  a  dust-bin.  A  nettle  by  the  wayside  hud 
hlosBomud  tor  once  an  aiphodel.  .  Out  of  a  sparrow's  nest 
had  flown  a  "  light-winged  dryad  of  the  trees,"  with  the 
song  of  the  tiigBlingale  and  the  plumage  of  the  bird  of 
paradise.  The  horny-handed  laboring-ninn's  daughter  at 
Wexib  warbled  by  instinct  —  played  ■■qually  wuli,  accord- 
ing  to  her  fancy,  upon  wind  and  stringed  inatruments. 
FluU*  in  hand,  she  needed  no  Lints  liku  those  dropped 
from  the  lips  of  Hamlet  when  otTering  the  recorders  to 
Rosent^rantz  and  Guildenstern  —  "  Govern  these  ventages 
with  your  fingers  and  thumb,  give  it  breath  with  your 
mouth,  and  it  will  discourse  most  eloquent  muaic."  With 
the  perforated  tube  at  her  lips,  she  was  from  the  very  out- 
set, aa  one  would  say,  a  born  flutiet.  So,  also,  it  might 
have  been  said  in  her  regard,  directly  her  sensitive  nature 
bad  b<!co[iie  accustomed  to  the  familiar  handling  of  the 
wizard  bow  of  strained  horsehair,  with  which  the  violinist 
makes  his  (or  her)  weird  incantations.  She  fingered  the 
tightened  catgnt  and  waved  her  imperious  wand  almost 
fiom  the  first  with  a  subtle  mastery  over  many  of  the  re- 
sources of  that  wondrous  art  —  the  supreme  anil  in  some 
respects  unapproachable  art  of  the  violinist.  To  the  ac- 
companiment of  her  own  playing,  moreover,  on  the  strings 
of  the  instrument  nestled  under  her  cbin,  she  would  sing 
—  as  she  did,  in  poijit  of  fact,  upon  the  memorable  June 
dav  here  referred  to  in  the  fair  at  Ljungby.  The  nobly- 
syllabled  words  and  their  running  accompaniment  resem- 
bling the  duplex  effect  of  Paganini's  playing  as  described 
by  Leigh  Hunt  where  the  latter  says,  — 

"Some  twofold  strain, 
Movins  before  him  in  sweet  going  yoke, 
Rode  hke  an  Eastern  Conqueror  round  whose  state 
Some  light  Horisco  leaps  with  hi*  guilor." 

That  day  in  the  rustic  fair  near  Kalmar  was,  in  truth, 
especially  memorable  for  the  poor  Wexib  peasant's  daugh- 
ter, for  among  her  audience  was  a  Swedish  gentleman  of 
great  influence,  as  well  as  of  rare 
uis  dower  that  but  for  him  i 


And  wast 

Honor  to  his  name  —  a  name  henceforth  sealed  In  the 
amber  of  Christine  Nilsson's  fame,  as  that  of  Mr.  F.  G. 
Torn^rhjelm.  Aa  he  gazed  at  the  girli»h  figure,  as  he 
watched  her  graceful  movements  and  listened  to  her  evi- 
dently untutored  performance,  he  was  filled  with  amaze- 
ment. Here,  indeed,  in  the  person  of  this  unsophisticated 
dkild.  of  this  mere  itinerant 
could  — 


Touched  by  her  voice,  her  beauty,  and  her  many  rare  and 
most  exceptional  ^fls  both  as  a  vocalist  and  as  an  instru- 
nentalist.  he  resolved  upon  rescuing  her  at  once,  if  poasi- 
ble,  from  her  career  ag  a  vagrant  performer.  To  this  end 
he  took  upon  himself  the  reaponsihiliiy  of  seeing  to  her 
education.  He  found,  upon  inquiry,  that  the  pretty  child 
*M  literally,  aa  we  have  said,   the  offapring  of  a  poor 


1  the  very  humblest  c 


working-man  of  Wexid,  a  n 
cumitancea. 

Chrialine  Nilason  had  been  born  aotfar  from  that  inland 
city  of  Sweden,  at  Wederslof,  on  Thursday,  the  3d 
August,  1843.  She  had  shown  from  the  first  an  instinctive 
love  of,  or  rather  passion  for,  music.  Aa  we  have  said,  phe 
had  somehow  learnt  to  sing,  to  play  tbe  dute,  and  to  play 
the  violin.  Carrying  her  fiddle  wiui  her,  child  as  she  was, 
she  was  already  earning  her  livelihood  hy  going  from  lair 
to  fair,  by  attending  one  popular  out-door  entertainment 
after  another.  From  this  perilous  life  she  was,  now,  six- 
teen years  ago,  happily  extricated,  in  the  midsummer  of 
I8S7,  by  her  benefactor-  Mr.  Torn^rbjelm  bad  her  at 
once  placed  at  school  in  Halmatadi,  on  tbe  Kattegat. 
Thence,  he  bad  her  removed  to  the  great  Swediah  capital 
of  Stockholm.  And  there  it  was  tbat  she  came  under  the 
instruction  of  Franz  Bcrwald.  Subsequently,  with  a  view  . 
more  especially  to  the  completion  of  her  musical  education, 
she  was  sent  to  Paris,  where  she  was  placed  in  tnrn  under 
tbe  tuition  of  Misset  and  VVurtel.  Strictly  speaking,  he- 
fore  going  to  tbe  French  capital  to  that  end,  Christine 
Kilsson,  in  the  early  part  of  1B60,  had  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  oiieratic  stase  at  Stockholm.  Her  real 
debut,  however,  in  its  full  value  and  significance,  the  oc- 
casion upon  which  she  actually  stepped  to  the  very  front  in 
the  glare  of  the  footlights  at  a  great  European  canfafrice,  was 
later  on  in  the  following  autumn.  This  was  on  the  even- 
ing of  Saturday,  the  27ih  October,  1860,  when  the  new 
prima  donna  appeared  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique  as  Violetia 
in  Verdi's  opera  of  "La  Traviata."  At  the  close  of  every 
solo  the  stage  was  a  parlerre.  When  the  curtain  fell  at 
the  end  of  each  act  she  was  recalled  by  acclamation.  The 
finale  was  the  signal  for  an  outburst  of  enthusiasm  rarely 
awakened  among  the  ordinarily  captious  and  certainly  fas- 
tidious Pariaiang.  Tbe  triumph  achieved  by  the  debutanU 
was  such  tbat,  upon  the  morrow  of  it,  she  was  pledged  to 
a  three  years'  engagemenL  Her  instant  success  was  more 
than  confirmed  by  her  subsequent  impersonation  of  Ophelia 
to  M,  Faure's  Hamlet  in  Charles  Louis  Ambroise  Thomas' 
masterpiece.  The  lovelorn  and  distraught  heroine  of  the 
Danish  tragedy  as  impersonated  by  her  took  those  ordina- 
rily the  moat  phlegmatic  fairly  by  storm.  Nilsson  was  ac- 
cepted with  one  acclamation  by  the  Paris  opera-goers  as 
an  object  of  almost  unm^sured  admiration.  It  was  not 
until  Uie  season  of  1867  that  London  was  allowed  to  judge 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  new  soprano  —  this  later,  and,  a* 
some  said,  greater,  Swedish  Nightingale.  Her  ap- 
pearance in  London  was  only  delayed  until  then  by  reason 


of  her  engagements.  Once  heard  at  her  Majea  _  , 
victory  was  as  complete  aa  that  gained  by  Julius  Ctesar,  at 
Zeis,  over  Fhamaces.  For  some  time  previously  the  popu- 
larity of  that  great  lyrical  establishment  had  been  declin- 
ing. It  was  revived  by  her  upon  tbe  instant  as  at  the 
stroke  of  an  enchantress.  For  all  that,  as  it  even  now 
seems  to  us,  it  was  by  an  error  of  judgment  —  not  in  art, 
but  in  taste —  that  ahe  made  her  dibul  at  her  Maieaty's, 
as  she  had  done  seven  years  previoualy  in  the  Thdatre 
Lyrique  aa  the  heroine  in  "  La  Traviata.  By  an  odd  an- 
nouncement on  the  part  of  Mr.  Mapleaon,  the  opera  chosen 
for  her  first  appearance  at  the  great  theatre  in  the  Hay- 
market  was  ao  felected,  it  was  said,  "  by  desire."  No 
wonder  an  intimation  so  entirely  out  of  place  was  pointed 
at  upon  tbe  instant  with  a  finger  of  derision.  Unwelcome 
though  the  character  naturally  waa,  and  ia,  and,  as  we  will 
hope,  always  must  be  among  any  refined  aaaemhlage  of 
gentlemen  and  gentlewomen,  it  was  impersonated  by 
Christine  Nilsson  with  such  consummate  modesty  and 
delicacy  throughout,  that  while,  as  a  work  of  art,  doing 
violence  in  that  way  to  anything  like  truth  to  nature,  it 
wielded  over  every  hearer  and  oeholder  a  very  spell  of 
fascination.  As  a  rendering  of  the  part,  it  followed  the 
lead  rather  of  Madame  Bosio  than  of  Madame  Piccolomini, 
It  was  the  victim  exclusively,  and  not  Uie  bewitcber  as  well, 
who  was  represented.  The  fresh  and  youthful  voice,  with 
its  wonderiul  range  or  compass  and  its  astonishing  flexi- 
bility, did  the  rest  in  rousing  tbe  usually  impassive  audience 
into  an  ont-barst  of  enthusiasm.    Every  one  preseal,  mors- 
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lliat  first  seasoD  of  hers  Id  London  htid  not  far  advanced, 
when,  on  Saturday  the  IStb  June,  1867,  the  Violetta  of 
jneiterday  appenred  at  her  Majesty't  aa  the  Margaret  to 
Signer  Gardooi'i  Faust  in  Gounod's  capo  iTopera.  When 
the  opening  scene  discorered  her,  with  ber  fair  norlhern 
ftce  and  yellow  hair,  seated  at  the  spinning-wheel,  it  was 
like  seeing  revealed  to  ns,  under  the  opaline  li^ht  of  fairy- 
land, the  TSry  Gretchen  of  Goethe,  the  Margaret  of 
MargaretB.  Lifted  up  on  the  crest  of  the  wave,  so  (o  apeak, 
the  new  prima  donna  found  herself  during  that  very  season 
not  only  the  Queen  of  the  Opera,  but  — in  Mayfair,  in 
Bel^via,  in  Tyburnia  — floating  down  the  vialacteaof 
fiuhion  among  the  crime  de  la  crime.  And  it  was  with  a 
marvellous  ^race  that  she  held  her  own,  perfectly  from  the 
outset,  in  private  society,  among  the  haughtiest  ladies,  by 
whom  she  found  herself  thns  suddenly  surrounded.  Per- 
fectly well  do  we  remember,  upon  the  morrow  of  one  of 
these  more  exclusive  gatherings,  being  told  by  one  of  the 
most  fastidious  observers  of  his  getieratioa,  that  he  had 
taken  her  in  to  dinner  overnight,  that  there  were  three 
duchesses  present  there  at  table,  hut  that  she  —  the  peas- 
ant's daughter —  was  the  greatest  lady  of  them  all.  An 
Interval  of  lirtle  more  than  ten  years  only  had  elapsed 
since,  as  a  vagrant  minstrel  of  thirtaen,  she  bad  been  sing- 
ing to  the  treble  of  her  own  violin  in  the  nutjc  throng  and 
clamor  of  the  fair  at  Ljungby.  And  yet  here,  already 
was  the  world  at  her  feet,  and  that  too  under  an  aspect  the 
most  alluring  and  intoxicating.  Within  that  narrow  inter- 
val of  time  Der  powers  had  in  every  respect  developed 
Her  education  had  been  in  no  way  simply  professional. 
The  child,  of  illiterate  parentx,  she  bad,  with  astonishing 
rapidity,  perfected  her  skill  as  an  accomplished  linguist. 
Beyond  her  own  native  Scandinavian  —  German,  French, 
English,  Italian  were  at  her  full  command  in  conversation. 
When,  in  the  following  season,  that  of  186S,  she  appeared 
for  the  first  time  in  London  at  Lucia  —  through  her  bridal 
dress,  which  had  been  contrived  under  her  own  supervision 
by  Mr.  Worth,  the  then  autocratic  Mantalini  of  the  Patis- 
ian  grander  damts  —  her  exquisite  taste  in  costume  was 
recognized  even  by  one  oF  her  most  implacable  depredators. 
Persiani  and  Jenny  Lind  might  have  surpassed  her  in 
Tocalization  in  this  particular  opera  of  Donizetti's,  but, 
under  no  circumstances,  could  either  have  ever  approached 
her  in  her  impersonation  of  the  exquisitely  beautiful  Lucia 
di  Lammermoor.  Her  triumphs  this  year,  that  is,  in  1868, 
were  achieved  on  the  boards  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  Mr. 
Mapleson's  company  having,  in  the  interwl  between  ber 
first  and  second  season,  Iieen  burnt  out  of  her  Majesty's 
Opera  House  in  the  Haymarket.  In  some  respects,  more- 
over,  she  was  under  certain  disadvantages  at  that  time  in 
the  instance  of  one  or  two  of  the  artists  with  whom  she 
was  then  associated.  Her  Margaret,  for  example,  was 
worthy  of  a  better  Faust  than  was  presented  by  Signor 
Ferenai.  Nevertheless,  the  success  achieved  by  ber  during 
that  second  season  was,  in  literal  truth,  something  extraor- 
dinaiv.  The  shattered  fortunes  of  her  Majesty's  she  Tery 
H^nally  helped  to  renovate.  Whenever  she  sang  the  house 
was  crowded,  in  spite  of  all  the  attractions  of  Covent 
Garden.  The  effect  produced  by  her  was  profound.  It 
has  since  proved  lasting.  It  has  throughout  been  emi- 
nently well-merited.  Fortunately  for  her,  happily  for  her 
hearers,  she  had  been  taught  in  the  best  school.  Her 
voice,  too,  had  in  itself  that  sympathetic  resonance  which, 
to   northern   ears,  at   any  rate,  is  far  beyond  the  softer 

Bthos  of  the  south,  her  management  of  it  at  the  same  time 
ing,  in  its  intonation,  of  incomparable  purity  and  accu- 
racy. 

During  the  summer  of  1863  Christine  Nilsson's  concerts 
were  esprcial  attractions  in  London.  She  inlerspersed,  to 
the  surprise  of  many,  among  the  operatic  Iragments  she 
had  chosen  in  them  for  the  display  of  her  powers,  noble 
morceaux  from  the  oratorios  in  which  her  breadth  of  aing-  \ 


ing  and  her  tender  feeling  were  surprisingly  conspicuous. 
This  was  particularly  manifested  in  "  Angels  ever  bright 
and  fair,"  as  well  as  in  her  grand  articulation  of  "Lot  the 
bright  seraphim,"  to  the  celestial  trumpet  obbligato.  As 
affording  a  yet  further  revelation  of  the  ample  scope  of  her 
powers,  the  f^t  is  certainly  worth  mentioning  that,  during 
the  antumn  of  that  same  year,  1869,  she  sang  in  another  ttf 
her  concerts  that  choicest  bijou  in  Thomas'  "Mignon,"  the 
daintily  delicate  romance,  "  ConnaiS'tu  le  Pays  V  "  There 
was  a  delay  in  Christine  Nilsson's  reappearance  during 
the  following  season,  that  of  1870,  but  it  was  a  delay  of 
only  three  days,  and  was  attributable  simply  to  those  eaat 
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a  pachydermatous  poet  like  the  He*.  Charles  Kini;sley. 
Announced  for  Saturday,  the  7rh  of  May,  she  really  ap- 
peared lot  the  first  time  that  year  on  Tuesday,  the  10th  of 
May,  the  character  impiersonaled  by  her  being  the  Lucia 
of  Donizetti.  Her  rendering  of  the  port  throughout  had 
gained  in  power,  her  seeming  identification  of  herself  with 
It  being  especially  remarkable.  Her  Lucia  was  ably 
seconded  by  the  Edgardo  of  Signor  Mongini.  The  coo- 
tract  scene  carried  everything  before  it.  The  mad  music 
was  given  with  an  effect. that  was  simply  electrifying  — 
closing  with  a  sort  of  crescendo-climax  with  "  Ardon 
gl'incensi."  On  Saturday,  the  14th  May,  and  subse- 
quently on  the  ITth  and  lUth,  she  appeared  With  marked 
success  aa  Alice  in  Meyerbeer's  "  RoberU)  il  Diavolo."  The 
song-bird  was  preening  her  wings,  however,  for  a  higher 
flight,  one  that  carried  her  soon  alWwards  right  across  the 
Atlantic.  Tempted  beyond  the  ocean  upon  a  tour  in  the 
United  States,  Christine  Nilsson  passed  the  winter  of  1870 
and  1871  in  America  with  a  success  in  some  respects 
unparalleled.  During  her  comparatively  brief  stay  toere, 
while  giving  a  series  of  performances  at  Boston,  at  New 
York,  and  at  other  cities  of  importance,  she  realised  ifithin 
a  few  months  a  fortune  fully  equal  to  that  accumulated 
during  a  much  longer  interval  by  her  countrywoman, 
Madame  Jenny  Lind- Goldsch mid t.  Within  less  than  a 
year,  in  fact,  she  amassed  fully  thirty  thousand  pounds 
sterling.  At  the  close  of  her  brilliant  and  wonderfully 
lucrative  successes  in  America,  Christine  Nilsson  returned 
to  the  lyrical  stage  of  Europe  and  to  the  concerts  of  May- 
fau'  in  the  summer  of  16T2.  On  Tuesday,  the  28th  May, 
she  resumed  her  place  upon  the  boards  of  Drury  Lane,  the 
then  temporary  home  of  Her  Majesty's,  in  the  part  in  which 
she  had  first  been  introduced  to  the  mnsic-loving  Lon- 
doners. The  French  tenor,  Capoul,  was  the  Edgardo  to 
the  well-remembered  Violetta  of  Xitsson,  the  bloom,  the 
grace,  the  charm  of  which  latter  impersonation,  however, 
appeared  in  some  measure  to  have  been  rubbed  off,  defaced, 
or  deteriorated  by  reason  of  her  having  come  in  contact 
with  the  American  audience.  Otherwise,  the  thrice-wel- 
come cantatrii^e  was  in  many  respects  visibly  improved, 
physically,  even,  as  well  as  histrionically.  In  her  perfect 
mastery  over  the  mtixa  voce  her  singing  was  recognized  as 
matchless.  The  reception  accorded  to  her  was  not  only 
proportioned  to  the  reputation  ahe  had  acquired  before  her 
departure,  but  to  the  regrets  created  among  her  audience 
by  her  absence.  She  was  recalled  again  and  again,  to  find 
the  stage  carpeted  with  Sowers.  A  week  afterwards, 
namely,  on  Wednesday,  the  Gth  June,  she  gave  a  concert 
in  London,  in  which,  by  her  varied  efforts,  she  appeared  to 
be  bent  upon  surpassing  all  her  former  evidences  of  ver- 
satility. During  that  one  afternoon  she  sang  "  Angels 
ever  bright  and  fair,"  from  Handel's  oratorio  of  "  Theodora." 
She  aang,  to  the  flute  obbligato  of  M  de  Vroye,  the  mad 
scena  from  Donizetti's  "  Lucia  di  Lammermoor."  To  the 
violin  obbligato,  charmingly  arranged  by  M.  Gounod,  and 
exquisitely  performed  by  Madame  Norman -Nerud a,  ahe 
sang  the  "  Ave  Maria  "  baaed  on   Bach's  Prelude.     Added 


to  which,  she  took  part  with  Mr.  Santley  in  the  due  . 
"  Tutte  le  Feste,"  from  Verdi's  "  Rigoletto,'^'  and  with  Mr. 
Sims  Reeves  in  the  "  Mira  la  bianca  luna  "  of  the  Maestro 
Rossini.  Few  among  her  audience  were  in  any  way  aware 
of  what  moat  have  been  so  vividly  in  her  own  recollection 
that  afternoon,  that,  but  filleen  years  before,  she  herself 
might,  with  M.  de  Vroye's  flute  at  her  pretty  lips,  and 
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with  Hadame  N^ruda's  violin  upon  her  fair  Blioulder,  bnve 
played,  as  a  mere  girl,  the  accompanimeQU  to  the  words 
•he  was  now  singing,  in  the  pride  of  her  womanhood,  as  a 
•oprano  of  all  but  unrivalled  preeminence.  When  the  ball 
waa  first  rolled  to  her  feet,  at  Paris,  she  was  content,  for 
kwhile,  at  the  Tbiidtre  Lyrique  to  sing  second  to  Madame 
Caroline  Miokn-Carvalho.  Times'  were  changed,  bow- 
ever,  and  flbe  with  them.^  The  fumes  of  th>j  incense  aiie 
has  since  then  been  breathing  have  had  for  her  an  effect 
so  far  inloxicating  th^t,  at  rare  moments,  they  have  elicited 
«  display  ot'hauitur  otherwise  incomprebenaible.  Yet,  for 
■11  that,  this  peerless  child  of  the  people  has  been  to  true 
to  her  own  order,  and  to  her  high  calling  as  an  artist,  that, 
instead  of  marrying  eome  grandly-titled  personage,  she 
accepted  as  her  husband,  in  obedience  to  the  simple  dic- 
tates of  her  heart,  and  not  of  hef  ambitioo,  an  accom- 
plished geDtleman  of  the  middle-class  of  society  like  M. 
Bouzeaud. 

Sinire  she  originally  stepped  upon  the  Italian  stage,  first 
at  Paria,and  af^rwards  at  London,  in  lSGO,atthe  Thdltre 
Lyrii]ue,  and  in  1867  upon  the  boards  of  her  Majesty's 
Theatre  in  the  Ilaymarlcet,  her  course  has  been  marked  in 
those  two  great  capitals  by  a  series  of  triumphs  of  a  wholly 
exceptional  character.  Several  of  her  finest  impersona- 
tions, those  she  has,  in  a  more  notable  way,  made  pecul- 
iarly her  own,  have  grown  in  beauty  and  in  perfection 
alike  upon  her  audience  and  upou  herself  Her  Marghe- 
rita,  for  example,  she  never  seemed  to  have  played,  or 
«ven  to  have  "  looked  "  in  any  respect  bo  superbly  as  when, 
on  Saturday,  the  8th  June,  ISTi,  she  first  appeared  as 
Goethe-and-Gounod's  Gretchen  to  the  Faust  of  M.  Capoul, 
and  to  Signor  Itota'a  sardonic  embodiment  of  the  arch- 
fiend Mephistopheles.  It'  for  a  moment  now  and  iheu  she 
betrays  any  passing  carelessness,  eh  bien!  has  she  not  a 
right  to  ?  For,  is  ic  not  Tasso  himself  who  has  sung  in  his 
"  JeraKa'em  "  that  to  those  who  are  frisDds  of  nature,  of 

love,  and  of  the  heavens,  negligence  itself  is  at  times  a 

perfecting  art? 
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AKTISTS  AND  CRITICS. 

The  condition  of  art  in  England,  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  centory,  could  not  be  described  more  contemptu- 
ous^ by  foreign  judges  than  it  has  been  by  native  critics. 
If  Fusuli  pronounced  it  "contemptible,"  Barry  called  it 
"  dii^raceful,"  and  Constable  "  degraded."  Bright  premise 
of  improvement,  however,  was  showing  itself.  Gains- 
borough was  at  work,  barely  knawn,  in  Hatton  Garden ; 
Wilson  was  about  to  challenge  fame  in  another  part  of  the 
town ;  and  [Reynolds  was,  as  Mr.  Fulcher  remarks  in  his 
"  Life  of  Gainsborough,"  "  passing  through  the  ordeal  of 
Hudson's  studio." 

Meanwhile,  the  first  effort  made  about  this  time 
mote  art,  by  teaching  artists,  was  of  the  drollest  . 
might  be  said,  most  impertinent  quality.  It  was,  in  fact, 
B  most  singular  attempt  made  to  direct,  or  misdiVect,  the 
public  judgment,  namely,  by  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
mittee of  taste,  consisting  of  artists  and  laymen,  who  took 
upon  themselves  to  state  to  professional  painters  how  they 
should  employ  their  talenta,  and  to  the  public  what  and 
how  they  should  admire  or  condemn.  When  Wilson  re- 
turned to  England,  la  1 755,  and  commenced  his  glorious 
^et  disastrous  career  oE  painting  landscapes  and  swallow- 
ing porter,  this  committee  dispatched  Penny  to  VVilson,  to 
Dotjfy  to  him  as  delicately  as  the  delegate  could,  that  if 
the  new  candidate  for  fame  and  fortune  desired  to  accom- 
plish the  ends  he  had  in  view,  he  must  change  his  style  for 
the  lighter  one  of  Zuccarelli )  Now  Zuccaretli  had  him- 
•elf,  when  Wilson  was  in  Italy,  commended  the  English 
artist  fur  the  elegance,  simplicity,  truthrulnoss,  and  origi- 
nality of  his  style.  Wilson  was  at  his  easel  when  Penny 
arrived  with  hia  message  from  the  committee  of  critics. 
He  listened,  while  he  went  on  working,  with  a  cold  scorn, 
but  he  gave  a  short,  hot  answer  to  the  message,  as  was  his 
wont  when  rufHed,  and  the  committee  never  ventured  to 
try  their  powers  on  him  agun. 


Six  years  later,  Walpole  published  his  "  Anecdotes  of 
Painting."  (1761.)  Adam  Smith  subsequently  asked 
Hearne  if  he  had  read  tGese  lives  of  English  artists.  "  No," 
replied  the  old  antiquary.  "  Walpole  has  written  three 
octavo  volumes  about  them,  and  we  have  not  had  a  single 
painter."  Gray  was  much  of  the  same  way  of  thinking 
as  Hearne.  Good  designs,  he  thought,  and  creditable  en- 
graving frogn  them,  belonged  only  to  Italy.  "  Here,  they 
are  woliil,  and  beyond  measure  dear." 

The  public,  too,  felt  their  ignorance  and  helplessness  to 
such  a  degree,  they  were  so  incapable  of  exercising  any 
judgment  at  all,  and  were  so  bewildered  by  the  critics, 
that  in  1764,  they,  in  various  forms  of  advertisements,  or 
of  letters  addressed  to  harassed  editors,  implored,  be- 
fore they  went  to  sales  and  such  exhibitions  as  then  ex- 
isted, for  "  a  few  previous  instructions  in  the  polite  arts, 
to  know  what  they  should  and  what  they  should  not  od- 

The  pahlic  continued  to  be  misled,  now  hither  now 
thither,  often  judging  right,  yet  finding  themselves  at  issue 
with  the  critics,  till  1774,  when  a  new  Salomon  sprang  up 
to  judgment,  and  announced  in  the  papers  that  it  would 
be  /lis  business  "  to  point  out  both  the  beauties  of  the  mas- 
ter and  [he  disgraceful  imitations  of  the  dauber."  A  rival 
critic  in  the  London  Post  took  another  line.  He  scorn- 
fully described  all  other  writers  on  art  as  "  Grub  Street 
scribblers,"  who  knew  nothing,  or,  at  all  events,  only  how  to 
find  fault.  This  amiable  gcntTcman  said  in  the  Lonilim  Pott 
that  he  should  confine  himself  to  discovering  and  holding 
up  to  notice  only  the  merits  of  contemporary  artists ;  but 
unfortunately,  he  stole  his  opinions  from  the  Grub  Street 
writers  whom  he  aflected  to  denounce.  Another,  profess- 
ing to  make  "  fair  and  candid  remarks,"  under  the  signa- 
ture of  "  Dilettante,"  pronounced  the  "  Lady  Cockbum 
and  Children,"  by  Heynolds,  to  be  beautiful  in  composition, 
admirable  in  grouping,  and  natural  in  action  ;  but  then  he 
did  so  at  his  peril.  "  Guido,"  another  critic  with  a  jneu- 
donym,  waa  permitted,  in  the  same  paper,  to  oall  '■  Dilet- 
tante" an  ignoramus,  and  to  inform  the  public  that  Rey- 
nolds' so-called  "  delicious  picture  "  was  "  crowded,  un- 
natural, and  inconsistent."  "  Dilettante  "  reeled  beneath 
the  blow,  hut  "  Observator  "  rushed  to  the  rescue,  and  in 
a  letter  from  the  Smyrna  Cofiee  House,  indorsed  all  that 
"Dilettante"  had  advanced.  Various  sharpshooters  ap- 
peared in  the  columns  of  the  papers,  fired  their  little  shot, 
and  disappeared.  Then  came  the  affected,  the  prudi^th, 
and  the  tacetious  critics,  who  complained  of  Cipriani's 
"  Andromeda"  as  "deficient  in  tmbonpoint ;"  spoke  of 
Bacon's  figure  of  "  Minerva  "  as  "  too  petile  for  ihu  goddess 
of  war  [ "  cried  fie  I  upon  Cosway's  "  Europa  "  as  "  not  a 
decent  subject  for  public  exhibitiou,"  and  said,  in  refer- 
ence to  Kirk's  medal  of  Lord  North,  that  "  The  head  is  by 
no  means  so  well  struck  oS"  as  it  might  be  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  public"  —  which  was  intended  for  the  most 
ferocious  satire. 

After  a  year's  rest,  the  Art  Critics  became  harder  to 
please  than  ever.  In  1715,  NoUckins  was  told  that  in  his 
bust  Of  the  Irish  Primate  there  was  "  too  lillle  of  the  manner 
of  Guido ; "  while  Tomkins,  the  proliije  of  Lord  Fife,  was  re- 
proached with  having  too  imtch  of  the  manner  of  Claude! 
thp  facetious  critic  turned  up  again  when  noticing  the 
landscapes  by  Mr.  Towne,  who  was  informed  that  he  "  had 
countryjied  his  .views  with  some  judgment  and  taste." 
Carver,  an  excellent  scene-painter,  anti  a  good  artist  gen- 
erally, was  charged  with  imitation  ;  but  a  critic,  under 
the  style  and  title  of  "  Fablus  Pictor,"  asked  the  oracular 
question,  with  reference  to  the  skilful  Irishman,  "  Whom 
could  the  artist  imitate  who  is  himself  confessedly  inimi- 
table?" There  was  something  of  the  Green  Isle  in  that 
query,  and  there  was  a  flavor  of  the  same  quality  in  the 
sale  catalogues  of  the  time.  In  one,  of  pictures  sold  hy 
Christie,  two  subjects  were  entered  in  his  catalogue  —  one 
as  "  A  She  Boar  defending  her  Young  I  "  and  the  other  as 
"Neptune  attended  by  Iridents!"  But  knowledge  and 
power  of  appreciation  were  slowly  growing,  and  there  was 
a  general  cry  of  exultation  at  the  dozen  portraits  exhibited 
by  Beynolds  tlus  year,  and  at  the  assurance  they  seemed 
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to  bring  with  them  that  ao  end  bad  come  to  the  "  lonr  line 
of  ladiGB  with  a  rase  'twixt  the  linger  and  thumb,  and 
^lat  geDtlemeD  "with  a  hat  under  the  arm  "  belonged 
only  to  the  canTaa  of  the  past.  On  the  same  lubject, 
Walpole  wrote  to  Mann  (April  22,  \Tt^):-~ 

"I  dined  tO'dajr,  at  the  Exhibition  nf  Picturea,  with  the 
Boval  Academicians.  We  do  not  beat  Titian  or  Guido,  yet. 
Zofiani  baa  sent  over  a  wretched  '  Holy  Family.'  ....  He  is 
the  Hogarth  of  Dntch  painting,  bnt,  no  more  than  Ht^artb, 
can  shine  ont  of  bii  own  way.  He  might  have  drawn  the  Holy 
Family  wall,  if  be  bad  seen  llum  in  ttalu  quo.  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds is  a  great  painter,  bnt  nnfortnnatejy  bis  colors  seldom 
Btand  longer  than  crayons.  We  have  a  Swede,  one  Loulher- 
t>oarg,  who  would  paint  landscape  and  cattle  excellently,  if  he 
did  ne^  in  erery  picture  Indulge  some  one  color  inordiDatety. 
Horses,  dogs,  and  animals  we  paint  admirably,  and  b  few  land- 
scapes well.  The  prices  of  all  are  onlrageoua,  and  the  number 
of  proftsson  still  greater.  We  have  an  American,  West,  who 
,  deals  in  high  bislorv,  and  is  vastly  admired,  but  he  is  heavier 
'  than  Gnereino,  and  has  still  less  grace,  and  ho  is  very  inferior." 

Of  Reynolds'  twelve  pictures  in  the  Exhibition  of  thia 
year,  four  were  full-length  portraits  of  Lady  Dysart. 

In  a  year  or  so  a  foreign  critic  was  among  ua,  making 
obserrations  ;  and  in  the  year  1777,  the  Abb^  Coyer  came 
oroT  to  England  for  the  second  time,  to  take  notes  of  what 
he  saw.  This  sharp-sighted  and  amiable  foreigner  re- 
ported English  pointing  to  be  decidedly  inihrior  to  Eng- 
lish sculpture,  which  he  found  very  bad  indeed.  "  Eng- 
land," he  writes,  "  can  only  reckon  three  or  four  painters 
—  Hayman,  to  whom  she  owes  the  large  pictures  which 
adorn  the  grand  saloon  at  Waux-Hall;  Hogarth,  Uygmore, 
and  Wits,  who  have  painted  scenes  of  taverns,  markets, 
and  fairs.  Nevertheless,  their  fame  has  nerer  extended 
beyopd  sea.  In  Europe,  no  one  epeaki  of  'the  English 
school,*  as  they  do  of  the  Flemish  or  the  French  schools. 
However,  let  us  not  forget  Thoniill  who  was  employed  by 
Qoeen  Anne,  becBose  she  could  get  ootbing  better. 
After  a  visit  to  the  annual  Exhibition  that  year,  he  tells 
na  that  be  looked  for  historical  subjects,  and  saw  "  only 
landscapes,  miniatures,  and  above  all  an  afBuencB  of  por- 
traits to  satiety.  The  solitary  historical  pieces  that  at- 
tracted attention  were  by  Loutherbourg,  a  German  known 
in  Paris,  and  by  Angelica  Kauffman,  a  native  of  the  same 
country.  If,"  adds  the  critical  abb£,  "  a  few  large  works 
by  the  modems  win  admiration  in  London,  they  are  the 
product  of  foreign  pencils.  Such  is  the  'Aurora'  by 
Hengs,  at  Northumberland  House,  and  the  >  Gods  in  Coun- 
cil,' by  Battoni.  At  the  present  moment,  the  first  national 
painter,  the  President  of  the  Roval  Academy,  is  Reynolds. 
As  be  devotes  himself  exclusively  to  portraiture,  we  must 
suppose,  for  his  honor  and  the  honor  01  England,  that  it  is 

Truth  and  error  are  here  mixed  up  together.  Hayman, 
who  had  died  a  year  before  the  abb^  wrote,  was  indeed 
considered  the  beet  historical  painter  England  had  hitherto 
produced,  but  his  works  fell  in  the  public  esteem  when  the 
graces  of  Cipriani  came  to  be  contrasted  with  the  coarse 
design  and  execution  of  Hayman.  Of  the  trio  Hogartb, 
Hignmor^  and  Wills,  whom  the  abb^  ties  in  a  leasb,  as 
artists  of  no  extended  fame,  who  painted  only  subjects  of 
low  life,  the  writer  must  have  known  but  little. 

It  is  not  to  be  disputed  that  the  popular  taste  about  this 
time  was  not  able  to  appreciAe  [he  artists  who  labored  to 

E'atify  and  improve  it.  The  taste  of  country  gentlemen  is 
ippily  alluded  to  by  Deborah  Woodcock  (in  Bickerslafle's 
"Love  in  a  Village "),  who  had  worked  the  Creed  and 
Ten  Commandments  in  the  hair  of  the  family.  "  It  was 
framed  and  glazed  and  hung  over  the  parlor  chimney- 

Siece,  and  your  poor  dear  grandfather  was  prouder  of  it 
lao  of  e'er  a  picture  in  his  house." 

If  the  artist  improved,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Critic 
made  equal  progress  on  hU  side.  Crilicism  still  expressed 
Itself  in  rude  or  ecceutric  phrases.  Reynolds  had  several 
pictures  in  the  Exhibition  of  the  year  1779.  Of  tbe  beau- 
tifiil  "  Hope,"  the  newspaper  critic  said  that  he  found 
^  something  in  tbe  formation  of  the  lower  jiarte  which  gave 
disgust ; "  of  Reynolds'  "  Portrait  of  a  Lady,"  the  same 


writer  expressed  his  ignorance  "  why  this  lady  should 
choose  to  be  drawn  at  a  high  window,  as  it  does  not  dis- 
cover anylhbg  formed  by  the  Graces."  The  President's 
famous  "  Lady  with  a  Child  on  her  Back  "  was  even  leas 
tenderly  treated.  "  She  looks,"  said  the  critic  "  'n  every- 
thing but  dress,  like  an  Irish  or  Welsh  mother  on  her  jour- 
ney.'' 

In  ]  780  the  "  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  "  held  their  firat 
Exhibition  in  new  Somerset  House,  which  was  then  not 
quite  finished.  Tho  Great  Room  was  at  the  top  of  the 
building,  and  the  Exhibitions  were  held  there  rather  more 
^an  half  a  century  —  1780-1838.  Among  the  adornments 
of  the  new  Royal  Academy,  at  Somerset  Honse,  was  one 
which  occupied  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  in  the  library.  It 
was  the  work  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  the  spectator  t>e- 
held  "  Theory,  sitting  on  a  cloud,  darting^her  eye  through 
the  expansn,  and  holding  a  scroll  In  her  Dand,  on  which  is 
written, '  Theory  is  the  knowted^  of  what  is  truly  Nature,'  " 
which  is  but  a  donbifol  definition  of  a  sort  of  knowledge 
which  is  confined  solely  to  speculation,  and  stops  short  at, 
or  before,  practice.  The  ceiling  of  the  Lecture  Boom  was 
another  field  on  which  some  of  the  first  artista  of  the  day 
had  vied  with  each  other,  and  it  was  said  of  An^lica 
Kau&man  that  at  the  four  corners  she  had  "  exerted  tbe 
very  utmost  of  her  powers."  One  taste  of  her  quality  was 
given  in  a  figure  of  ''  Study,  sitting  at  a  Chess-board ; " 
and  another  sample  was  furnished  in  a  figure  of  Painting 
instructively  occupied  in  tbe  very  absurd  and  fruitless 
work  of  "  borrowing  her  Colors  from  the  Rainbow." 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  hitherto  these  pictorial  displays 
had  not  been  called  by  the  name  by  which  they  are  now 
known.  In  1 783  Walpole,  after  calling  Barry  a  mad  Irish 
painter,  but  allowing  that  if  the  artist  waa  wild  and  ex- 
trav^ant  he  was  not  without  ^nius,  referred  to  the  "  Ex- 
positions" of  pictures.  Writing  to  Mason  in  1783,  he 
alludes  to  Barry's  pictures  in  tbe  Adelphi  (which  he  bod 
not  then  seen),  "but,"  he  says,  "I  am  dabbing  my  e^es 
with  euphrasy  and  me,  and  propose  to  treat  them  with  it " 
(a  vision  of  immortality)  "  to-morrow.  I  muat  astringe  my 
mouth  too  with  alum,  lest  I  laugh  and  be  put  into  purga- 
tory again  myself  as  I  was  for  the  same  crime  when  I  first 
saw  Banr's  Homeric  Venus  standing  stark  naked  in  front, 
and  pulling  herself  up  to  heaven  by  a  pyramid  of  her  own 
red  hair.  1  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  the  man,  and  un- 
fortunately he  stood  at  my  elbow.  To  punish  me  for  that 
unwitting  crime  he  clapped  me  into  his  book  on  painting 
as  an  admirer  of  the  Dutch  School,  which  others  have 
blamed  me  for  uodervalubg-  I  suppose  be  concluded  that 
if  I  laughed  at  bombast--irenzy  I  must  dote  on  the  lowest 
bulTbonery." 

Walpole  does  not  seem  to  have  entertained  a  much  more 
fitvorable  opioion  of  British  art  than  the  Abb^  Coyer  had 
done,  some  years  previously.  "  My  brother,  Sir  Edward," 
he  writes  to  Mann,  "  said  that  we  have  so  many  miracles 
in  paioticg.and  music  that  they  cease  to  be  any  miracles  at 
all.  I  confess,  in  the  former,  I  see  few  that  attain  tbe  de- 
gree of  doctor.     Of  tbe  other  I  am  no  judge." 

Tbe  professional  judges,  for  the  most  part,  pooh-poohtd 
both  painters  and  paintings.  They  were  not  sensible  of 
the  loss  England  had  sustained  by  the  too  early  death  of 
Gainsborough,  in  August,  178S.  But,  whatever  tbe  art- 
critics  may  have  thought  of  the  quality  of  contemporBry 
painters.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  began  to  see  that  an  Lnglish 
School  was  growing  into  life  and  power.  Gainsborough 
had  only  been  a  short  time  in  his  grave,  at  Kew,  when  the 
President  said  in  a  lecture  delivered  before  the  Royal 
Academy  —  qualifying  what  was  intended  for  prophecy  by 
a  modest  if—  "  If  ever  this  nation  should  produce  genius 
sufficient  to  acquire  to  us  the  honorable  distinction  of  an 
English  School,  the  name  of  Gainsborough  will  be  trans- 
mitted to  posterity,  in  the  history  of  tbe  art,  among  the 
very  first  of  that  rising  name." 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that,  aa  art  and  artists  became  vi^ 
orouB,  the  critics  waned  in  strength  also.  The  "slashiDg 
critic  was  exceedingly  lively  in  the  year  1790.  He  b^ 
much  to  say  on  the  works  of  the  foremost  men  in  the  E^'' 
bition  of  that  year.    The  modest  critics  of  1 780  were  dead 
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and  buried.  A  new  race  had  succeeded,  and  they  chiuh  be- 
fore the  public  with  a  loudly-lathing  whip,  a  war-whoop, 
and  an  affected  Kream  of  derision.  One  of  these  critics, 
wbo  stepped  forward  to  enlighten  the  public  on  art  in  the 
year  1790,  6rit  iquarely  planted  himself  before  West's 
"  Genius  calling  the  Arts  and  Sciences,"  and  be  said  :  "  To 
mj  thinking.  Genius  looks  as  if  be  thought  dancing  was  the 
moat  uMftr  of  all  tha  seiences,"  and  accordincly  he  is 
"  mbout  to  give  the  Arts  a  sample,  h  la  Vttlru  I  '^  Of  Fu- 
■eli,  this  same  worthy  person  remarked,  *>  He  would  have 
mftde  an  excellent  poulterer,  he  has  such  a  happy  knack  of 
twisting  arms  and  legs  about  without  any  regara  to  frac- 
tnreR  or  dislocationi.  la  front  of  Romney's  picture,  the 
"  Infant  Shakespeare  attended  by  Nature  and  the  Pas- 
•ions,"  this  rude  Fellow  committed  a  double  offence.  "  The 
&ee  of  the  child,"  he  said,  "  is  not  such  as  will  pleaie  the 
liwiies,  for  it  is  not  intended  to  represent  an  infant  Gany- 
mede, but  an  infant  Shakespeare  I  He  was  not  more  rev- 
erent in  his  treatment  of  Loutherbourg's  "  Christ  appealing 
the  Storm,"  but  he  allowed  that  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  wbo 
knew  as  much  about  a  picture  as  he  did  of  the  Ogham  hie- 
n^lypbici,  delivered  himself  of  the  finest  compliment  that 
criticism  conld  pay  to  Loutherbourg's  work,  by  his  exclaim- 
ing,  with  a  projessionai  ardor  that  delighted  the  hearers, 
*■  Tlieir  danger  would  have  been  imminent  if  they  hadn't 
sot  the  Saviour  o'  the  world  aboard  I "  The  religious  feel- 
uig  of  the  Prince  had  its  influence  on  the  criUc,  who,  after 
praiiing  Cosway'a  "  Christ  in  the  Garden,"  and  expressing 
Lis  delight  at  "  the  substantial  representation  of  the  allegor- 
ical cup,"  said,  with  commendable  gravity,  "  One  of  the 
,  angels  appeart  to  pass  it  from  him,  aa  too  powerful  for  the 
litnation  of  Christ  —  like  a  physician  who  revokes  a  pn- 
•cription  which  he  finds  too  potent  for  hie  patient." 

Occasionally  the  critic  divided  himself  into  two,  to  in- 
crease his  powers  of  illustration  by  way  of  dialogue  between 
himself  and  his  other  self,  a  supposed  critical  friend.  Thus 
the  im^inary  couple  paused  to  contemplate  Lawrence's 
portait  of  Miss  Farren.  "  Very  like,  'pon  'onnor  I  "  cries 
ooe ;  but  the  other  ridicules  the  idea  of  a  lady  in  furs  walk- 
ing orer  primroses,  as  being  a  confusion  of  seasons,  and  be 
remarks,  after  the  mild  fashion  of  his  times,  "  Why,  what  a 
aon  of  a of  a  painter  this  must  be  1  "  His  Iriend  en- 
treats him  to  be  content  with  the  accuracy  of  the  likeness. 
"  Oh,  damme  I "  cries  the  critic,  •'  look  to  the  furs  and  the 
primroses  1"  Then,  there  was  the  historical  Scripture 
^Gtore  of  "  Solomon  and  Sheba,"  painted  for  the  Duke  of 

Norfolk.     "  Solomon  is    dressed,  by  G ,"  saj-s    our 

charming  friend,  "by  an  English  advertising  ^rueur / " 
With  equal  impertinence,  but  in  somewhat  better  taste, 
one  of  the  speakers  remarks  that  the  painter  has  put  the 
Dnke  of  Norfolk's  head  on  Solomon's  shoulders,  and  ex- 
presses bis  opinion  that  it  would  have  been  better  if  the  ar- 
tist conld  have  placed  Solomon's  head  unon  Norfolk's 
shoulders.  Agun,  he  affects  to  echo  the  public  expression, 
-when  he  says  of  the  "  Brazen  Serpent "  that  "  it  is  some- 
thing in  Scripture  or  else  in  the  Revelations."  "  Ah  I  "  re- 
joins the  aUer  ego,  "  I  know  iiothing  of  these  matters  I  " 
and  so  he  passes  away,  with  a  laugh  at  the  public,  a  sneer 
at  religion,  and  a  feeling  of  pride  at  his  own  iinorance. 

This  free  and  easy  style  must  have  been  popular,  or  it 
iTould  not  have  prevailed  to  long  as  it  did.  Tha  President, 
West,  was  a*  long  its  victim  as  any  one.  Among  his  pic- 
tures exhibited  in  1T9I,  were  an  "Expulsion  of  Adam  and 
Eve  from  Paradise,"  and  "  Satan  afler  the  Fall."  Ob  the 
ibrmer  the  critic  merely  said :  "  If  Adam  and  Eve  bore  the 
smallest  similitude  to  these  figures,  they  were  certainly 
driven  from  the  Garden  of  Eden  for  the  same  reason  that 
a  pair  of  chimney-sweepers  would  be  driven  from  a  draw- 
ing-room."    Of  the  fallen  Satan  it  was  said,  with  a  strain 

at  jocoaenesB,  that  "  He  looks  a  d d  tbin^,  indeed,  but 

not  at  all  like  the  Devil  I  "  West  also  had  nis  "  Convei^ 
Non  of  St.  Paul,"  in  the  Exhibition  of  this  year.  The  crit- 
icisms on  this  accused  him,  by  implication,  of  dishonesty. 
The  success  of  the  artist  was  acknowledged,  bat  the  same 
subject,  it  was  added,  had  been  treated  by  many  great 
oiaaters,  and  Wast  was  blessed  with  a  very  good  memory. 

There  was  so  little  notice  taken  of  the  progress  or  the 


quality  of  the  Fiift  Arts  in  England  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  that  in  the  prospectus  of  the  Examiner,  issued 
in  1802,  the  public  favor  was  sought  on  the  ground  of  "try- 
ing to  do  a  little  better"  in  this  matter,  it  was  pointed 
out- that  England  had,  at  last,  her  own  school  of  painting,  • 
and  that  inattention  to  its  claims  was  the  more  ^gular 
when  "  we  have  artists  like  West,  who  claim  every  merit 
so  much  admired  in  the  old  masters,  except,  indeed,  that 
of  being  in  the  grave ;  and  that  a  youth  named  Wilkie  has 
united  Hogarth  with  the  Dutch  school,  by  combining  the 
most  delicate  character  with  the  most  delicate  precision  of 
drawing."  It  is  added  that  "  An  artiit  leiU  eondvel  our  de- 
parlmenl  of  the  Fine  Arli.  If  he  does  not  promise  for  his 
taste,  he  promises  for  his  industry.  He  will  be  uger," 
sa^s  Leigh  Hunt,  whose  pleasant  hand  is  rect^ized  in 
this  document,  "  in  announcing  to  the  public  not  only  the 
promiscuoDS  merits  of  exhibitions,  but  those  individual  pic- 
tures which  deserve  to  engage  the  public  atl«Dtion  singly, 
those  happy  ra^ties  which,  like  the  'Wolfe'  and  'La 
Hogue '  of  West,  and  the  '  Village  Politicians,'  >  Blind 
FiiUler,'  and  '  Steward  receiving  Rent,'  of  Wilkie,*  al- 
most create  eras  in  the  history  of  painting." 

Very  true ;  but  in  ten  years  the  new  teachers  had  not 
deeply  influenced  the  public  mind  for  the  better.  Of  the 
opening  of  the  Exhibition  in  1802  a  magniloquent  critic 
writes  :  "  The  portal  impediments  (1)  were  removed,  and 
the  eager  crowd  hurried  up  the  staircase  with  as  much 
alacritv  and  avidity  as  if  they  were  going  to  witness  the 
execution  of  a  fellow  creature." 

True  artists  have  never  feared  honest  judgment.  Opie 
thought  there  might  be  too  many  punters,  but  that  there 
could  not  be  too  many  critics  in  a  public  qualified  to 
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ipie  recognixed  the  advantages  of  honest  criticism,  how- 
ever severe.  Were  it  not  for  such  expression  of  censure, 
and  for  certain  difficulties,  before  the  surmounting  of  which 
no  man  could  claim  to  be  called  "  artist,"  the  proteasion,  he 
thought,  would  be  crowded  by  pretenders  to  that  name. 
He  iUastrated  his  meaning  by  an  apt  story  j  it  is  in  one  of 
his  lectures.  Two  highwaymen  were  cantering  over  a 
heath,  within  sight  of  a  gibbet  One  of  the  KCntlemen  (^ 
the  road  uttered  an  imprecation  gainst  the  si^t  machine, 
but  the  other,  dissenting  firam  his  friend's  view  of  the  case, 
remarked,  "  'There  is  nothing  better  for  us  than  gibbets  ; 
not  that  I  mean  to  hane  Irmn  one,  but  if  it  were  not  for 
^bbets,  evervbody  would'  torn  highwayman,  and  Qualified 
gentlemen  like  you  and  me,  who  take  to  the  road,  would  be 

It  was  to  a  remark  made  by  Reynolds  on  this  subject 
that  Johnson  replied,  "  The  world  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  difficulties  of  a  man's  art."  To  which  "  The  more's 
the  pity."  cried  sympathizing  Goldsmith.  But  Johnson 
said  "Nay,"  and  adaed,  in  Uie  very  spirit  of  Opie,  "If, 
sir,  arts  were  not  obnoxious  to  idleness  every  idler  would 
aspire  te  art ;  and  then,  sir,  neither  would  Reynolds  be 
eminent.  Goldsmith  be  preeminent,  nor  Sam  Johnson  be 
Bupereminent.      No,  sir,  these  things  be  best  orduned  as 

Among  the  men  who  have  taken  np  the  profession  of  ar> 
list,  in  addition  to  that  for  which  they  were  educated,  was 
the  Rev.  William  Peters,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  chaplains.  Mr.  Peters  preached  to,  and 
also  painted,  the  Prince.  We  have  all  seen  the  portrait  in 
the  Freemason's  Hall.  In  his  clerical  capacity,  llr.  Peters 
painted  an  "  Infant  Soul  borne  by  Angels  to  Heaven." 
But  in  his  purely  artistic  capacity  he  painted  Venuses,  and 
gained  thereby  the  name  ot  the  English  Titian, 
cumbent  "  Lydia  "  was  covered  wit^ 
witty  critics  called  "  episcopal  lawn. 


,  which  the 
.  the  reverend 
artist  designed  arabesques  ?br  the  Opera,  and  he 


was  covered  with  a  nuz 
■•    rim 

of  the  ceilings  of  Carlton  House.    The  critics  thought 


he  would  "  fail  in  the  sky,"  it  was  so  long,  they  said,  "  since 
he  had  looked  towards  heaven."  When  he  married,  the 
newspaper  wags  indulged  in  a,  license  of  remark  that  can- 
not here  be  illustrated ;  and  when  he  subsequently  obtained 
preferment,  the  gossip  ^  the  day  ran  in  type,  to  the  effect 
that  the  reverend  guitleman  was  collecting  all  the  "  luxu- 
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rioua  waoderiDgs  "  of  his  pencil,  and  wu  dettroving  tl 
witbouC  icruple.     The  critici  were  as  severe  on  a\s  mu 


g  tbem 
witbouC  icruple.  The  critici  were  as  severe  on  his  muter 
as  on  himself.  They  had  an  opportanity  (in  1810)  of  aa- 
*  sailing  two  birds  with-  one  stone,  without  killing  either. 
In  the  exhibition  of  that  year  there  was  a  "  Portrait  of  H. 
R  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  a  Review,  attended  by  Lord 
HeAlhReld,  General  Turner,  Colonel  Bloomfield,  and  Baron 
Eben  ;  Colonel  Quentin  in  the  distance  ;  by  J.  S.  Copley, 
R.  A."  As  if  Copley  was  not  then  well  known  and  appre- 
ciated, the  critics  proclaimed  a  "  be  it  kaowD  "  etring  of 
paragraphs,  to  the  eRect  that  the  artist  who  had  devoted 
"  the  flallering  curvettingg  of  his  pencil "  to  an  attempt  to 
portray  the  heir  to  the  urone  was  "  a  republican  by  birth 
and  education."  His  father  was  designated  as  "  an  ex- 
emplary clerk  in  the  parish  church  of  Salem,  Maasachusetts, 
where  lome  fourscore  yean  since,  in  the  extrava^nce  of  a 
pious  fury,  they  burnt  a  philosophic  cooper  at  the  stake, 
because  he  bad  the  necromantic  sagacity  to  make  two  tubs 
out  of  one  butC"  How  could  a  man  thus  sprung  catch  the 
airs*  and  Traces  of  a  prince  and  fix  tbem  on  canvas  ?  To 
do  the  critics  justice,  however,  they  had  fair  play  for  satire 
againnt  the  republican  artist  for  his  outrageous  flattery  of 
the  Prince,  wQo  was  then  nearly  Gflv  }ears  of  age,  and 
.whom  the  republican  by  birth  and  etlucation  was  courtier 
enough  to  represent  a  score  of  years  youDger.     Copley  has 


"  dignity  will  ever  remain  aa  long  as  the  iirail  tenure  of 
life  is  cognizable,  but  where  youth,  alaa,  must  never  sit 
again." 

The  "  bold  Yankee  "  was  then  taken  to  task  for  his  horso 
on  whith  the  Prince  b  mounted,  and  which  seems  to  have 
wicked  republican  tendencies  likely  to  develop  themselves 
in  giving  hia  Highness  a  tpili.  It  must  have  Been  a  singu- 
lar  animal,  "fliaging  its  limbs  about  in  all  directions,"  and 

Sreventing  the  greatness  by  which  the  steed  was  bestridden 
■om  looking  half  the  "  gentleman  "  that  the  world  poeti- 
cally accounted  him.  But  the  critics  comforted  themselves 
In  the  circumstance  that  the  ^roup  accompanying  the 
Prince  were  "  <rue  gentlemen,  reflecting  as  much  brightness 
on  him  as  he  can  radiate  on  them."  Even  Colonel  Quentin 
was  not  excepted.  "  Had  we  seen  any  of  the  Four-in-Hand 
gentlemen  in  the  distance,"  said  one  highly  moral  critic, 
*>  offending  heaven  and  earth  with  their  folly,  we  should 
have  angrily  invoked  the  rouzh  and  decisive  powers  of 
Boreas  to  have  blown  them  and  their  cattle  into  the  stable 
together."  Such  was  the  awful  tone  of  the  stupendous 
critics  of  the  year  1810. 

In  ISll,  when  West  was  recommending  to  the  artist  of 
his  day  "  correctness  of  outline,"  anonymous  writers  rec- 
ommended in  addition  to  English  artists  indefatigable  in- 
dustry. There  was  a  compUint  of  lack  of  finish  in  the  de- 
lineation of  youth,  grace,  and  beauty,  even  in  the  works  of 
the  most  celebrated  contemporary  artists.  These  were  ac- 
cused of  painting  portraits  and  cabinet  pictures  in  the  style 
of  larger  pieces  that  are  drawn  broadly,  hung  high,  are 
seen  from  afar,  and  escape  examination  in  detail.  Con- 
temporary artists  were  censured  for  coarseness  of  execu- 
tion, and  the  violence  of  contrast  which  brings  one  or  two 
faces  into  the  light  and  leaves  all  the  rest  in  the  shade. 
Titian,  punting  in  the  open  ur,  reproduced  natural  light 
and  aerial  atmosphere ;  but  on  an  English  corn-field, 
painted  in  a  room  darkened  eveiywhere  but  from  an  upper 
source,  there  was  "  the  illumination  of  a  cellar."  Ilie  ap- 
prentices of  the  old  masters  were  under  a  severe  discipline 
which  led  to  perfectness  of  i 

"When  we  have  learnt  to  rival  ...._... 
former  times,  we  shall  flnd  that  Hgures  taken  from  Knglisti  na- 
ture, and  subjects  taken  firom  English  poetry  anil  historj.  ivill 
also  acquire  a  celebrity  and  a  recompense  rquai  to  those  that 
were  enjoyed  of  old.  How  Westall  rises  in  popularity  as  a 
painter  I  —  because  he  borrows  from  native  beauty  the  idea  of 
bis  favorite  features  and  forms." 

So  wrote  the  art  critic  of  the  Monlhlg   Rtview  In  June, 
1811. 
To  retnrD  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  limners,  one  of 


>'  If  we  had  any  wetght  with  Sir  Tfaomas  Lawrence,  we  would 
entreat  bim  to  add  to  the  merit  of  his  beaatirul  portraits  ihii  «*- 
scniial  one  of  resemblance.  la  genend  his  [ncmrei  have  Ksmly 
a  shadow  of  likeness;  witness  his  last  permit  of  tbe  Prince 
Ret^nt,  who  was  represented  not  as  a  slaid  and  manly  prince 
of  fifty-five,  which  his  Royal  Hif;hness  really  U,  but  aa  a  mem 
foppish  yonth  of  twenty-five,  who  bad  no  cares  hot  of  wesring 
his  regimantals  sprucely.  Sir  T.  Lawienca  should  rerotlret  ihit 
a  flaitcring  painter  stlilom  sorvives  the  objects  [lainteil,  anrl  [hit 
a  lasting  character  in  art,  as  in  eveiy  thing  elie,  must  hate  its 
basis  in  truth.  Who  cares  a  jot  now  for  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  ih« 
favorite  of  kings  and  queens  1 " 

The  abore  may  close  the  sample*  of  the  criticism  which 
prevailed  for  about  half  a  centuir.  •  Let  us  now  listen  to 
the  tones  in  which  artists  criticised  their  fellowa 

Early  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Third  the  press  com- 
plaineu  of  the  ungenerous  criticism  of  one  artist  on  the 
works  of  another.  The  unsuccessful  had  no  mercy  for 
their  better  qualified  and  more  fortunate  brothers.  When 
Stubbs  won  Bdmir^lion  as  an  animal  painter,  he  was  called 
"  stable  boy  "  and  "  adventurer  "  by  some  of  his  colleagues. 
And  the  perception  of  the  latter  was  complimented  by  a 
remark  in  the  press  to  the  effect  that,  "  Dealers  in  Irish 
linens  may  speak  to  to  the  quality  of  canvas,  but  not  to  the 
colors  upon  It." 

Of  all  the  ungentle  critics  of  a  brother'*  crafl  Fuscli  wu 
the  most  ungentle,  and  he  was  the  most  distngenuooi  in 
praise  of  his  own.  Seeing  a  gentleman  looking  at  one  of 
Fuseli's  early  exhibited  pictnres,  the  artist,  assuming  the 
layman,  remarkdl,' "  He  must  be  a  wonderfidly  tlevur  fel- 
low who  painted  that  picture."  The  gentleman  reco'^niud 
the  speaker,  and  went  on  his  way  smiling.  Fuseli's  judg- 
ment on  Reynolds  amounted  to  this  ;  Reynolds  wa>  un- 
equal ;  oi'casionally  he  was  unsurpassable,  but  then  most 
of^  his  pieces  were  inferior.  Lawrence,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  invariablv  excellent.  Fiiseli  accused  Nolleken*  of 
stealing  Fuseli's  idais,  and  fJollekens  answered  by  rwrimi- 
nation.  Rough  words,  meant  for  wit,  but  falling  far  short 
of  it,  pissed  between  them.  Fuseli  was  fond  of  niu^h  and 
rude  judgments.  "  Bring  me,"  he  one  day  said  to  liis  ser- 
vant, "  my  coat  and  umbrella.  I  am  going  to  Mr.  Con- 
stable's." I'his  was  said  in  allusion  to  Constable's  Kpnttrd 
and  showery  pictures.  Some  of  the  spots  and  lljikes  uiight 
have  been  well  spared.  They  were  against  Constable's 
own  theory  of  the  composition  of  a  picture,  namely,  that 
its  parts  were  all  so  necessary  to  it  as  a  whole,  that  It  re- 
sembled a  sum  in  arithmetic  ;  take  away  or  add  the  small- 
est item  and  It  must  be  wrong,  Fuseli  was  as  severe  <hi 
the  dead  as  on  the  living.  AVhcn  Nortbt-ote  was  once 
praising  Browne,  Fuseli  broke  out  with,  "llrowne! 
Browne  I  We've  had  enough  of  Browne  I  U-l  us  talk  ol 
Cipriani,  who  is  in  belli  "  His  well-known  ri-ply  to  the 
observation  of  a  student,  that  he  had  compk-led  the  draw- 
ing which  he  showed  lo  Fuseli,  without  once  using  a  rruoiD 
of  bread  lo  erase  a  faultv  line,  bespeaks  thu  man's  ihvrac- 
ter  :  "  Buy  a  twopenny  losf.  and  rub  it  all  out." 

Northcote  was  more  generous.  Perhsps  the  n»st  per- 
fect of  Gainstiorongh's  works,  executed  for  George  ihe 
Third,  was  the  one  that  was  the  most  dilKeult  to  jiaint 
with  effect,  namely,  "  The  Royal  Family  in  the  Mall "  —  a 
work  whii'h  excited  the  admiration  of  Northcote.  Tlieie 
are  straight  walks,  straieht  rows  of  trees,  a  central  croup 
of  the  royal  and  formal  family,  and  people  silling  in  line 
on  straiirht  benches ;  a  line  everywhere  abhorrent  lo  na- 
ture. The  painter's  genius  turned  all  the  oluitHcl'Vo  aids. 
Northcote  could  see  neither  formality  nor  siillneas  where 
everything  was  in  a  motion  and  a  Hutler  likv  a  lady's  fxn. 
"  Watleau,"  b»  he  enthusiastically  said,  "  Is  not  lialf  so 
airy  I  "  because  WatUtau's  was  a  f'tagey  nature,  while  ihat 
of  Gainsborough  was  of  the  wholesome  outer  air  ol'  God's 

It  wss  in  the  presence  of  Wilson  that  Revnnlds  made 
the  remark.  '•  ^ainslioroush  1'  the  Rrst  ]Nnd^u-H|w  painter 
in  Kn^liind."  To  which  Wilson  smartly  njoiii"!.  "^^ 
Reynolds,  Galasborouglt  is  not  the  first  landaeapt  painter. 
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bat  lie  ia  the  Sret  portrait  painter  in  Sngland."  Sir  JoBhua, 
■hea  more  matarely  weighing  the  meritii  of  Gainsborough, 
uierted  that  hin  landscspea  did  not  belong  to  poe^  art. 
Leilie,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  poetic  art  had  ai  much 
to  do  with  the  beaut/  and  frugrance  of  nature  as  with  the 
elujical  incident!  in  the  landscapes  of  Poussin  and  Bour- 
don. He  taw  ta  much  poetry  in  Burns'  "  Mountain  Daisy  " 
u  ia  the  laurels  round  the  brow  of  Ctesar.  If  ever  land- 
Kipe  was  poetrcal  on  canvas  it  was  Gain iboro ugh 's.  So 
Leslie  thought.  Constable  could  not  think  of  one  picture 
of  Gainaborounh's  without  tears  in  his  eyes.  "  With  par- 
ticulars," 6&\d  Constable,  "  he  had  nothing  to  do.  His  ob- 
ject was  to  deliver  fine  sentiment,  and  he  fully  accom- 
pUshed  it." 

Wilson  had  the  exquisite  pleasure  of  being  praised  by 
an  artist  to  whom  praise  was  universally  awarded.  In  Ver- 
not's  studio  some  Englishmen  were  giving  flattering  testi- 
nooy  to  the  great  French  master's  works.  "  Don't  talk 
of  my  landscapes,"  exclaimed  Veraet,  "  wheo  your  country- 
man Wilson  paints  so  beautifully  t  "  The  power  that  Ver- 
aet praised  Zuccarelli  discovered.  The  latter  made  of  an 
indinerent  portrait  painter  Something  more  than  a  mere 
English  Claude.  "  English  Claude  1  "  said  Barry.  "  Claude 
pUDted  nature's  littlenesses ;  Wilson  paints  her  broadly, 
4i]optiog  the  features  that  should  most  attract  attention." 
Id  Barry's  idea,  Claude's  groups  were  things  apart  from 
the  scene  in  which  they  were  set.  Wilson's  were  a  portion 
of  the  compositloD.  Wilson  was  a  classic,  Claude  a  me- 
chanic. The  first  a  Hercules,  the  second  an  eunuch.  The 
Fnnchman  was  the  historian  of  landscape,  the  Eodishman 
wu  the  poet.  Bany  runs  to  the  very  top  of  the  scale 
when  he  says  that  Wilson's  landscapes  aSbrd  the  happiest 
illnsiratlon  of  whatever  there  IsoffaBcinatinz,  rich,  precious, 
sod  harmonious  in  the  Venetian  coloring,  lioth  as  to  hue 
tikd  arrangement.  Wilson  himsotf  was  much  less  poetical 
vben  speaking  of  the  landscapes  of  Barret.  '^Esga  and 
spinach !  "  comprised  the  brief  but  ugnificant  criticism. 

It  is  hardly  credible  that  there  should  ever  have  been  a 
time  when  Cuyp's  pictures  were  little  valued  in  England. 
It  is  said  that  thev  were  not  understood,  that  people  could 
oMoimprehend  the  light,  which  he  was  the  first  artist  who 
ever  painted.  When  a  Cuyp  was  once  knocked  down  in  a 
London  auction  room  for  a  trifling  sum,  Wilson  remarked 
to  fieechey,  who  was  standing  near,  "  Well,  the  day  will 
cone  when  Cuyp's  'pictures  will  bring  the  prices  which 
they  ought  to  bring,  and  so  will  mine."  It  was  the  expres- 
noD  of  honest  conviction,  fully  justified  by  realization  of 
the  prophecy.  And  very  speedily  justified  too;  for  at  a 
nle  in  1793,  ten  years  after  Wilson's  death,  a  landscape 
bj  Cnyp  was  sold  for  one  thousand  guineas.  All  good 
■MB  rejoiced  that  taste,  judgment,  and  money,  were  epually 
ibounding. 

Wbile  llejaolds  quietly  said  of  Ramsay,  that  he  was 
(be  most  sensible  of  all  the  painters  of  that  time,  Northcote 
ecstatically  praised  his  portrait  of  Queen  Charlotte,  in 
which,  homely  as  she  was  in  face  and  carriage,  there  was 
a  certain  elegance,  and  the  plainness  was  not  vulgar.  "  She 
bad  a  fan  in  her  hand,"  said  Northcote  of  this  portrait 
"Lord!  bow  she  held  that  fanl"  It  was  Northcote's  judg- 
ment that  Ramsay's  execution  was  not  equal  to  his  conccp- 
^o,aad  that  his  promise  was  always  short  of  bis  perform- 
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I  the  time  when  I 


s  confessed  that  1 


bod  bad  a  greater  number  of  moderately  good  painters 
Ihin  ever,  but  neither  a  Reynolds  nor  a  Hogarth.     He  con- 

Calated  England,  however,  on  having,  in  Turner,  "  a 
rate  genius  in  his  line."  Rogers  found  in  some  of 
Tamer's  pictures,  "  a  grandeur  which  neither  Claude  nor 
Foassia  could  give  to  theirs."  Turner  himself  was  not  an 
infallible  jadge  of  other  masters.  He  held  Rubens,  as  a 
lartdicape  painter,  to  be  deficient  in  nature  1  Rogers  an- 
•■ercd  by  pointing  to  a  "  Forest  Scene,"  by  Rubens,  which 
Imsg  in  Bogers'  room.  "  The  foreground  of  it,"  he  said, 
"ii  troth  itself." 

tie  best  trait  in  Turner's  character  was  his  total  absten- 
tion Irom  disparagement  of  tbe  works  of  his  rivals  and 
Mber  contemporaries.     When    David   Roberts    exhibited 


his  first  picture,  "  The  Front  of  Rouen  Cathedral,"  at 
Somerset  House,  Turner  pointed  it  out  to  Allan,  with  the 
remark,  "  Here  is  a  man  we  must  have  our  eye  upon  1 " 
On  another  occasion,  when  Turner  was  on  the  Hanging 


Committee,  and  his  brethren 


s 


sted  "no  room  "  for  a 


meritorious  picture  by  young  Bird,  Turner  looked  at  it,  , 
and  thereupon  declared  that  "  come  what  may,  the  young 
man's  picture  must  have  a  place."  He  was  told,  again 
and  ^aio,  that  it  was  impossible,  through  lack  of  space. 
Turner  then  silently  movra  away,  took  down  one  of  his 
own  works,  and  hung  young  Binl's  in  its  place.  There 
was,  of  course  some  caprice  in  his  conduct  with  respect  to 
other  artists.  At  one  time,  ailer  the  pictures  were  hung 
for  exhibition,  he  heightened  the  brilliancy  of  a  work  m 
bis  own,  that  it  might  not  suffer  side  by  side  with  a  glow- 
ing 'piece  from  the  bright  and  graceful  hand  (which  too 
early  lost  its  cunning)  of  Geddes.  Yet,  in  another  year, 
he  temporarily  changed  the  golden  sky  of  his  "  Cologne," 
to  a  dun  color,  lest  two  portraits  by  Lawrence,  on  each 
side  of  it,  should  be  kiUed  bv  the  contrast. 

Then  Tpmer's  generously  truthful  criticism  of  Ulrtin 
well  merits  being \ept  in  remembrance.  "If  poor  Tom 
Girtin  had  lived  I  should  have  starved,"  was  one  of  his 
remarks,  full  of  homage.  Not  less  was  there  in  Turner's 
speech  on  looking  at  one  of  Girtin's  drawings:  "Never  In 
my  whole  life  could  I  make  a  drawing  like  that.  I  would 
have  given  one  of  my  little  fingers  to  oe  able  to  make  one 
like  it."  Jn  similar  spirit  Turner  exclaimed,  on  seeing  a, 
marvellous  etfect  of  light  in  a  Cuyp,  "  I  would  give  a 
thousand  pounds  to  have  painted  that  i  "  But,  he  said,  as 
be  ^aieA  admiringly  at  another  glowing  copy  of  God's 
glorious  work  by  the  same  artist,  "  They  would  have  called 
tiiat  too  warm  if  /  bad  done  it" 

Collins,  who  was  one  of  tbe  severest  censors  of  bis  own 
pictures,  and  who  never  forgot  Calcott's  respect  for  tlie 
"  man  who  never  reminded  you  of  the  palette,"  held  Hay- 
don  to  be  superior  to  the  great  punters  of  the  Venetian 
school ;  equalling  them  in  color,  and  adding  to  that  at 
least  a  desire  to  attain  every  greatness  of  every  other 
school.   Collins  thought  Haydon's  "  Judgment  of  Solomon," 

Eainted  at  seven  and  twenty,  was,  for  color,  tone,  and  snb- 
mity,  the  most  perfect  modern  picture  he  bad  ever  beheld. 
In  his  own  branch  of  art  Collins  judged  less  favorably  of 
the  efforts  of  some  of  his  contemporaries  wb'o  cared  less 
than  he  to  study  nature.  Their  works  he  catalogued  as 
"  cottages  and  cattle  in  a  painting-room,"  and  "  a  thunder- 
storm, raised  in  the  artist's  study."  Of  Wilkie  he  could 
never  be  sufficiently  laudatory.  Of  that  artist's  ■'  Penny 
Wedding"  he  declare^  that  in  depth  of  tone  and  richness 
of  color  it  was  equal  to  Ostade.  Wilkie,  on  hig  side,  is 
said  to  have  always  spoken  "  in  a  manner  truly  Christian  " 
of  the  works  of  his  contemporaries  —  which  is  a  manner 
open  to  explanation.  His  franknesi  and  freedom  from 
jealousy  were  delightful. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  noted  that  Collins  sometimes 
secured  the  true  light  and  shade  on  figures  in  his  land- 
scapes by  grouping  dressed  dolls  in  a  large  bos,  and  copy- 
ing them.  His  son,  however,  is  careful  to  say  that  these 
figures  "  were  seldom  finished  till  they  could  take  their 
tone  and  sentiment  from  a  large  extent  of  completed  land- 
scape around  them."  ' 

We  have  alluded,  in  a  previous  p^e,  to  the  banquets  of 
the  Royal  Academy.  Those  of  the  present  day  are  not  at 
all  like  those  of  the  olden  times.  'Oicre  was  more  hospi- 
tality in  that  time  than  now  ;  there  was  certainly  more 
jollity;  fewer  guests  of  "rank"  or  "quality,"  more  of 
those  who  were  supposed  to  partake  of  neitber. 

Some  of  the  scenes  at  those  primitive  banquets  were 
curiously  illustrative  of  the  social  manners  of  the  period. 
A  contemporary  writer  to  the  newspapers  furnishes  this 
droll  picture  of  what  occurred  in  1775  :  "  Dinner  being  over, 
and  the  usual  compligientary  toasts  to  the  king  and  royal 
family  being  given,  Mr.  Barretti,  the  celebrated  author  of 
'  The  Fall  of  Man,"  etc.,  without  even  so  much  as  ac- 
quainting the  stewards  with  his  intention,  which  he  had  a 
right  to  do,  got  up  and  pronounced,  with  all  that  veneration 
■  Li/i  of  (MUui,  p.  31». 
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with  which  foreignera  treat  the  name  of  kingn,  the  follow- 
ing fultome  complimentg  on  his  majesty's  birthday.  It 
was  written  by  a  counlrymaa  of  bis  own,  whom  he  bwl  in- 
troduced, and  who  bad  the  mculesty  to  sit  tranBport«d  at 
the  tiiheareal,  whilft  the  rest  of  the  company  treaMd  it 
with  that  silent  contempt  which  such  foreiKD  SMursnce 
deserved."  The  whole  thiog  is  "delicious  — Barretti'a 
ofiensive  deed,  "  which  he  had  a  right  to  do,"  the  inlroduc- 
tioQ  of  a  friend,  as  if  the  meeting  bad  been  a  "free-and- 
easy,"  and  the  silent  contempt  niih  which  tbe  company 
listened  to  what  few,  if  any  of  them,  understood  —  an 
Italian  sonnet  I  It  was  worthy  of  tbe  society  which  nomi' 
nated  Boiwell  to  conduct  its  foreign  correspondence,  and 
discovered  aflerwarda  that  be  was  unacquainted  with  the 
Italian  language 

BoNwell  biniself  figured  at  one  of  the  subsequent  dinners, 
that  of  1 791.  The  company  had  sat  down  nt  half-past 
five,  and  had  been  in  the  full  tide  of  enjoyment  till  nine, 
soon  after  which  period  ahout  thirty  persons  were  left  "  to 
enjoy  the  ilvlights  of  the  bottle."  All  went  flowingly  on 
then,  tJll  "  Bozzy"  and  Sir  William  Chambers  seemed  to 
have  volunteered  something  musical.  Whatever  it  may 
have  been,  it  is  thus  referred  to  in  contemporary  reports: 
"  BoEzy's  inharmonious  chanting  to  the  worthy  '  Kniaht  of 
the  Polar  Star'  proved  the  signal  lor  general  discord,  and 
a  grand  crash  of  bottles  and  glasses  proved  a  characteris- 
tic ^itob  to  this  annual  entertainment.  What  the  oflensive 
uproariousnesfl  of  the  exhibitors  could  have  been  nt  the 
dinner  of  1 769,  it  is  impossible  to  guess,  since  such  a  scene 
as  the  above  is  described  as  cbaracteriitic  of  tbe  more  re- 
fined Academicians  of  17S1  I  Of  those  present,  Peter 
Pindar  said  that — 


I  recording  the  dinnerof  1783, 
the  papers  state  that  every  guest  but  two,  on  one  side,  the 
table  was  a  peer;  that  every  noble  bad  two  servants  to 
wait  on  him,  and  that  nearly  every  artist  had  one.     Some 

assemblage  a\  superhuman  excellence  as  met  together  at 
the  dinner  of  I8I2,  allhougb  no  royal  prince  was  present. 
"  Except  that  failure  in  dignity,"  say  the  papers,  "  the 
Boyal  Academicians  were  encircled  wiib  nearly  every  sort 
of  uplified  thing  in  the  empire  that  was  heir  to  vii-tue, 
wisdom,  or  honor."  Happy  Academicians!  But  occa- 
sionally the  celestial  guests  showed  themselves  of  very 
mortal  mould,  and  not  without  provocation.  It  was  the 
rule  of  the  stewards  to  consider  as  unable  to  attend  all 
who  neglected  to  reply  to  tbe  invitations ;  fresh 
were  sent  to  other  guests.  But  often  tbe  i 
guests  who  bad  not  acknowledged  tbe  receipt  of  tbe  invi- 
tations would  make  their  appearance ;  accommodation,  and 
provisions  alike  ran  short,  and  the  hungry  and  weary 
biends  of  art  celebrated  the  occasion  by  a  general  "  row." 


PEASANT  PILGBIMS. 

(rKOH    A    FRSMCH   LADY.) 

I  LIVE  In  a  rather  out-of-the-way  rural  district  in  tbe 
centre  of  France,  which  enioys,  however,  the  very  great 
advantage  ofbeing  within  three  hours  by  railway  of  that 
remarkable  little  town  of  Paray  le-Monial  which  bas  of 
late  years  become  so  famous  for  its  connection  with  the 
beatified  Uarie  Alacoque,  and  to  nhich  so  many  thou- 
sands of  pious  pilgrims  are  gathering  from  all  parts  of 
France,  and  even  trom  foreign  countries,  to  celebrate  the 
devotion  to  the  Saered  Heart  of  Jesus.  It  has  occurred  to 
me  tlmt  an  accurate  little  picture,  painted  from  nature  and 
on  tbu  spot,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  pilirrims  are  re- 
cruited, mi<>ht  have  some  interest  lor  your  readers  at  a  time 
when  every  effort  is  tteiog  made  to  give  to  these  pil^im- 


ajies  the  utmost  possible  religious  and  political  sigmEcance. 
When  I  first  heard  the  subject  mooted  in  tlie  quiet  valley 
in  which  I  live,  it  was  for  me  a  matter  of  much  iniercit  and 
speculation  bow  the  promoters  of  the  pilgrimage  could  get 
into  the  beads  of  our  peasantry  an  idea  so  abstract  as  the 
devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart.  I  was  far  indeed  from 
imu[ining;  the  inSnite  reoources  of  a  determined  will  in 
combination  with  that  particular  kind  of  intensely  local 
influence  which  we  call  in  this  country  L'infiuenee  du 
elocktr.  Wu  possess  in  our  neigfahorhoud  a  little  woman, 
of  a  "  devouring  activity,"  who  inhabits  the  principal 
house  in  the  village,  a  building  with  a  little  old  tower, 
crowned  with  a  pepper-box  roof,  which  gives  it  an  an- 
dearance  awakening  feudal  associations.  Unfortunalely 
for  Mme.  Tarbi,  tbe  little  lady  in  question,  nhhou^h  her 
father  was  a  considerable  land-owner  and  a  deputy,  lie  did 
not  bear  the  indispensable  ^arficu/e,  and  as  for  ber  hus- 
band it  is  perfectly  well  known  among  all  llie  aristocracy 
of  this  neighborhood  that  his  most  active  years  were  passed 
in  the  degrading  pursuit  of  commerce.  This  bring  ra, 
Mme.  Tarbi,  notwithstanding  the  pepper-box  to  iier 
chAleau,  and  the  dignity  of  an  easy  fortune,  bas  alvsys 
found  it  impossible  to  work  her  way  into  the  true  and  pure 
aristocracy  of  the  land,  which  will  not  abandon  its  Li^ 
principles  even  in  favor  of  a  worthy  and  most  persevering 
little  woman  who  has  many  admirable  qualities  to  nscom- 
mend  her.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  about  her  ortlioJoxy; 
she  is  energetically,  enthusiastically  bien  pentanle,  yet  even 
sucb  orthodoxy  as  hers,  though  useful,  is  not  enough.  It 
is  one  of  tbe  requisites  for  aristocracy,  but  it  does  not 
include  all   the  requisites.     When  she  perceived  that  tbe 

E leasing  activities  of  aristocratic  society  were  denied  to 
er,  Mme.  Tarbi  felt  much  embarrasred  by  tbe  super> 
abundance  of  her  own  energies,  tibe  received,  indeed,  a 
few  bourgeois  of  tbe  neighborhood  and  (he  members  of  ber 
own  famili  \  she  managed  her  household,  and  managed  it 
vigorously  and  well ;  she  pruned  her  trees,  planted  her 
flowers,  worked  tremendously  at  ber  sewing  machine, 
minded  the  dairy,  taught  her  children  ;  yet  all  these  duties 
proved  insuiBcient  to  fill  the  hours  between  five  ia  the 
morning,  when  she  rose,  and  11  p.  m.,  when  the  soughta 
well-earned  rest.  Be  it  observed,  in  passing,  that  Mme. 
Tarbi  never  reads  anything,  not  even  a  newspaper,  for  is 
not  reading  a  waste  of  time  ?  The  boura  she  spares  from 
her  household  are  given  to  the  poor  and  the  sick,  by  which 
at  once  ber  heart  is  gratified  and  her  influence  consolidated 
and  extended.  Slill  there  remained  a  surplus  of  ener^ 
unexpended,  and  you  may  well  believe tiiat  the  propnganda 
for  tbe  pilgrimage  could  not  have  fallen  into  better  bands. 
No  sooner  had  Monseigneur  tbe  bishop  of  the  diocese 
usued  bis  charge  in  fHVor  of  tbe  pilgrimage,  no  sooner  bad 
our  parish  curd  read  it  in  church  and  commented  there- 
upon, than  Mme.  Tarbi  piit  on  a  charming  toilette,  look  a 
parasol,  and  commenced  her  holy  work.  My  own  maid 
happened  to  be  in  a  farmhouse  just  when  Alme.  Tarbi 
called  there,  and  from  )iex  account  you  mayjudgeof  the 
arguments  used. 

"  It  appears,  madame,"  she  said  to  me  that  evening, 
"thatthi-y  are  going  in  a  pilgrimage  to  the  country  of 
Sunte  Marie  Alacoque ;  but  it  is  not  for  thnt  saint,  it's  for 
another  that  was  in  the  same  convent  with  her."  By  tliis 
otber  saint  she  meant  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  this  is  all 
they  know  about  it.  She  continned:  VJt's  to  pray  for 
peace;  and  it  will  cost  ten  francs."  "Well,  but  Jean- 
nette,"  I  answered,  "  what  is  the  good  of  praying  for  peace 
at  a  time  when  we  are  at  war  with  nobody?"  "Hafoi, 
madame,  1  know  nothing  about  it ;  but  Mme.  Tarbi  said 
BO."  "At  all  events,"  said  I,  "ten  francs  seems  dear  for 
our  farmers'  wives,  and  there  will  not  be  many  there  at 
that  rate."  "  Oh,  but  there  will  I  Mme.  Tarbi  said  thai 
everybody  bad  hts  name  put  down,  and  that  it  was  better 
to  give  ten  francs  to  God  than  to  see  the  communes  lost 
altogether."  This  notion  of  an  investment  at  high  interest 
secmeil  to  me  a  real  stroke  of  genius  on  the  part  of  Mme. 
Tarbi,  and  I  now  began  to  understand  her  success.  In  the 
evening  I  went  to  call  upon  the  farmer's  wife,  beingcurious 
to  know  what  she  had  decided.     She,  too,  gave  her  ten 
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franca,  and 

'  Ab.  maiiame  I  "  said  she,  on  perceiving  raei  "  is  i1 
tnra  that  we  are  goinr  to  have  a  year  of  famine?"  "I 
haT«  beard  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  I  see  no  ai^s  of  it." 
"  Ah,  but  MmB.  Tarbi  has  told  us  that  the  Bon  Diea  was 
Ter/  angry  at  us,  and  that  He  had  frozen  the  vines  and 
the  fmic  to  show  it."  ''  Why  is  tbe  Bod  Dieu  so  angry 
with  us?"  I  inquired.  "Ma  Ibi,  madame,"  she  went  on, 
"I  know  not tiinff  about  it,  but  Mme.  Tarbi  says  that  it's 
plain  enough  to  be  seen  bv  the  frost,  and  that  if  we  don't 
V>ok  sharp  aiid  pray  together  in  a  pilgriinsge,  all  the  good 
Ihings  of  ibe  earth  wiit  be  lost,  and  we  shsllhave  a  year  of 

Here  she  ended,  on  which  I  observed  that  ten  francs  was 
not  loo  much  to  give  to  Rave  all  the  crops,  and  was  not  so 
dear  as  an  ordinary  insurance.  "  But  who,"  I  inquired, 
"  has  told  Mnie.  Tarbi  that  the  Bon  Dieu  was  to  angry 
with  us  1 "  "  Ma  foi,  madame,  je  n'en  tain  rten  ;  she  says 
that  so  lon^  as  we  have  no  Government,  things  will  not  go 
well."  "  That's  it,  Toloette ;  you  see  you  are  goins  lo  make 
a  pil^maj^  to  ask  the  Bon  Dieu  for  a  king."  Her  hus- 
band had  just  come  in,  and  he  exclaimed  rather  angrily, 
"  What  do  we  want  with  a  king?  Why  cannot  they  let  us 
alone  ?  They  say  things  cannot  go  on  as  they  are  doing; 
bnt  we've  nouiiog  to  complain  of.  We  sell  our  beasts  and 
our  grain  just  as  well  as  if  we  had  a  king.  It  is  oot  (he 
king  who  buys  everything,  is  it,  madama  ?  I  will  doC  let 
tbee  go  to  the  pilgrimage,  dost  thou  hear?"  "Toinon," 
jav  answered, "  I  durat  not  remain  at  home  when  tlie  others 
go;  what  would  they  think  of  us  ?  It  never  does  any  harm 
to  pray  to  God,  and  sure  enough  I  shall  pray  for  the  crops 
and  not  for  [he  king;  what  docs  it  'matter  to  me  1"  "So 
that's  why  Mine.  Tarbi  presches  to  people ;  she's  just  been 
to  talk  to  Francois,  who  wasn't  over-pleaaed.  Franfois  is 
not  a  foot ;  be  has  been  to  Paris,  and  he  can  read  in  any 
•ort  of  a  book,  lo  he  said  to  the  lady,  '  It's  a  queer  sort  of 
pilgrimage,  that  is,  in  a  railway.  My  wife  once  went  on  a 
[wl^mB^e  for  our  little  Toiuot  who  bad  a  fever,  eod  he 
couldn't  De  cured,  and  we  had  four  girls  and  only  one  boy 
for  a  plough.  Well,  she  did  all  the  distance  on  foot,  with 
bare  feel.  That  was  a  real  pilgrimage,  but  as  to  pilgrim- 
ages in  railways,  I  don't  l»elieve  in  them.  There  will 
hardly  be  time  enough  to  pray  to  God.'  "  "  That  is  not 
Decffssry,"  said  bia  wife ;  "  the  lady  saya  that  the  inten- 
tion is  enough."  She  went  to  the  pilgrimage  after  all,  be- 
eanse,  as  she  herself  explained  it, "  she  had  not  ventured  to 
refuse  Mme.  Tarbi,  who  had  sent  broth  to  her  little  girls 
all  tbe  time  that  they  had  the  measles.  The  poor,"  she 
added,  "  ought  always  to  submit  themselves  to  the  rich,  be- 
cause they  may  need  their  help  at  any  time,  and  if  these 
pilgrimages  do  no  good,  at  any  rate  they  do  no  harm." 

A' girl  who  comes  to  sew  in  my  house  told  me  that  she 
did  not  think  there  was  much  piuty  in  putting  on  one's  fin- 
est clothes,  and  in  going  about  the  country  to  eat  in  the 
middle  of  the  fields  as  one  does  at  village  feasts,  but  sbe 
would  fo  to  the  pilgrimage  all  the  same,  so  as  not  lo  lose 
Mine.  Tarbi's  custom,  for  Mme.  Tarbi  employs  her  fre- 
quently- In  addition  to  these  means  of  influence  there  are 
•ubscriplions  for  poor  women  who  are  bien  peruanltn,  but 
have  not  the  means  necessary  to  pay  their  fare,  vet  are 
plev«d  with  the  notion  of  a  day's  holiday  which  costs 
aolhing.  Tbe  lady  patronesses  themselves  find  a  great 
deal  to  interest  and  occupy  them,  in  the  choice  of  batiners 
with  (heir  designs,  colors,  and  emblems,  'and  the  great  ques- 
tiooa,  who  will  arrange  them,  who  will  carry  them  ?  The 
bannt^  itself  is  one  oTthe  strongest  incentives  to  xeal  on  the 
part  of  ladies  like  Mme.  Tarbi ;  for  it  is  only  when  they 
nave  been  able  to  get  (<^ther  a  certain  numlter  of  faithful 
followers  that  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  (wise  in  their 
geoerationii)  permit  them  to  carry  a  banner  at  all.  Mme. 
Tarbi,  after  counting  the  number  of  her  adherents, 
escUimed,  with  tiiumphant  joy,  *' Nous  aurons  une  bsn- 
aifere  I "  which,  in  fact,  was  one  of  the  principal  objecta  of 
all  her  praiseworthy  exertions. 

There  are,  indeed,  many  reasons  why  these  pilgrimages 
•re  a  charming  occupaUon.  The  ladies  plan  long  belbre- 
hand  the  great  matter  of  the  toilette,  in  what  costume  they 


will  place  themselves  at  the  head  of  their  several  flocks, 
and  they  compare  lists  in  order  lo  ascertain  which  ladv 

SLtroness  will  lead  the  largest  number  of  the  faitbful. 
everthele.^  in  spite  of  nil  her  indisputable  skill,  it  seened 
to  me  that  Mme.  Tarbi  went  rather  beyond  the  bounds 
last  Sunday,  and  that  she  deluded  herself  consiilerablj 
about  the  sentiments  of  her  vassals  when  she  considered 
it  becoming  and  opportune  to  deliver  a  speech  to  them  alt 
on  coming  back  from  mass,  to  make  them  perceive  what 
good  results  might  be  expected  from  the  pilgrimages  by 
the  fruits  already  borne  by  them.  "You  see,"  she  ex- 
claimed, "  that  God  is  already  becoming  favorable  to  us, 
since  He  has  caused  Thiers  to  fMtl,  and  has  put  in  his  place 
an  honest  and  pious  msn  like  Alarsbal  MacMahon.  It  is 
tbe  beginning  of  the  benedictions  which  the  Divine  Good- 
ness is  about  to  accord  (o  us,  and  we  may  soon  hope  to 
have  a  Government."  A  general  and  chilling  silence  re- 
ceived these  words,  for  the  feelings  of  attachment  towards 
M.  Thiers  which  liarl  already  taken  root  in  the  breast  of 
the  French  peasant  have  been  considerably  augmented 
since  the  change  of  Government  by  the  fall  in  the  price 
of  cattle  which  immediately  followed  the  accession  of 
Marshal  MacMHlion,  for  which,  of  course,  in  some  myste- 
rious manner,  he  is  held  by  the  peasantry  to  be  responsi- 
ble. 

Our  fanner's  wife  came  to  see  me  on  Monday  evening, 
with  a  disappointed  look,  and  informed  me  that  a  cow  for 
which  she  bud  received  an  olTer  of  5-^0  francs  when  M. 
Thiers  was  President,  was  now  unsalable  at  400  francs, 
and  then  she  inquireil  whether  Mme.  Tarbi  would  make 
her  pay  ten  francs  all  the  same  if  she  did  not  go  to  the 
pilgrim^e.  "  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  it,"  I  answered, 
"  if  your  name  is  written  down."  Then  she  answered, 
sighing,  "  If  1  pay  my  ten  francs  1  may  as  well  have  some 
amusement."  And  these  are  the  sentiments  with  whtuh 
people  go  on  a  pilgrimage  in  this  country  1 
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Tns  whistle  is  to  tio  substiinted  in  the  French  army  for  the 
bui;lD  wlicn  the  iroups  nra  cnimi^  in  skirmishing.  During  the 
rectnt  war  tlie  whistle  was  foutiil  lo  set  very  •well  in  the  free 
companios,  wbilit  ths  calls  on  tbe  bugle  revealed  too  much  to  iha 
eneiny. 

It  has  been  decided  to  erect  a  bronse  statue  of  the  late  John 
Stuart  Mill  in  soma  public  site  in  the  city  of  Westminster,  and 
10  [levole  the  rest  of  (he  fund  raised  by  the  "  Mill  Memorial " 
Committee  to  the  foundation  of  scholarships  in  menial  science 
and  political  economy,  open  to  both  sexes. 

A  BLOCK  of  Stone  from  Eaiter  Island,  Polynesia,  has  been 
deposited  in  lhe_  Jurdin  des  Plantes  at  Paris.  It  represents  the 
head  of  arf  idol,' rudely  carved,  and  weighs  thrte  tons.  Of  the 
nose,  wliich  is  a  yard  in  length,  a  French  criiic  remarks,  with 
moro  force  than  elcgsnco,  that  it  would  take  the  mainsail  of  a 
90-ton  yacht  for  a  pocket-handkercbief 

TuBRE  is  a  movement  on  foot  in  Paris  to  do  away  with  the 
wearing  of  ijloTes,  It  is  argued  that  as  a  smull  hand,  like  a 
small  Toot,  is  generally  the  sign  of  ariBlocralic  descent,  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  slionld  be  concealed  within  a  vulgar  intega- 
ment,  where  ihe  fingci^  of  the  Faubourg  are  on  equal  terms  with 
the  homr  ones  of  Belleville  and  Montmarte. 

Tbe  English  nipen  announce  the  death,  at  the  age  of  eighty* 
Ave,  of  Cn plain  Frederick  Robertson,  tale  of  the  Royal  Anillery, 
and  falhcr  of  the  lato  Her.  F.  W,  Itobertson,  of  Brichlon. 
Captflin  Robertron  entered  ibe  army  in  1603,  and  Kas  embarked 
on  bosrd  the  Victory  when  Nelson's  fleet  look  troops  on  board 
at  Bsrbadoes,  and  went  in  pnrsiiil  of  the  Toulon  squadron.  He 
also  served  with  tbe  land  and  naval  forces  on  the  coast  of  America 
in  1813. 

ENOLlsn  stndenls  of  tbe  history  of  precious  slones  have  been 
all  in  a  flutter  of  excitement  since  the  Shab  arrived,  owing  to 
the  mmor  that  ho  had  broasht  with  him  some  jewels  of  great 
autiquity  and  value.     Here,  it  was  hoped,  would  bo  a  chance  of 
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diKorerinK  tart. 

baring  disappeared  since  the  breaking  up  of  Ihe  RonjHn  Empire, 
are  supposed  to  liaro  been  carried  eaalwaril,  and  10  bave  found 
their  way  lirel  into  Timour'e  bsnds,  tlion  into  tboae  of  Nadir 
Shah,  who  plundered  the  Indian  eapitai  of  Timoiir's  dcscend- 
■mu;  and  tben  inio  ihose  of  tlie  Kajur  prinuei,  who  have 
(Kqaired  the  kingdom  of  Persia.  The  Shah  seems,  however,  to 
have  preferred  showing  bis  Jewels  to  ladies  Co  letting  them  be 
examined  by  experts,  and  it  is  now  said  that  he  had  only  one 
engraved  gem  with  him,  and  that  it  was  in  Arabic.  All  the  reat 
of  his  jewelrj  is  described  bj  a  disappointed  and  mdigaant 
archnologiit  as  "mere  modem  rubbish.' 

The  light  wit  (or  which  the  French  nation  is  remarkable  is  no- 
ticeable in  the  wboleliteratureofrarisian  trade-circulars,  pod's, 
and  advertisements,  and  even  in  the  arrangcmenl  of  the  articles 
in  shop-windows.  In  qns  of  those  poiioi 
foreign  visitors  bj  their  glittering  displ 
was  a  linendraper  and  hosier's  shop  in  which,  just  before  ibe 
aisumpiioD  of  the  Imperial  dignity  by  Kopulcon  III.,  a  bnst  of 
the  President  was  displa^yed,  adorned  by  an  Imperial  diadem 
composed  of  a  shirt-collar  with  the  points  sticking  up.  The 
effect  was  irresistibly  suggestive,  notwithstanding  the  homely 
nature  of  the  crown.  A  lirm  in  Che  same  line  of  business  in  Ihe 
Passage  de  I'Opera  has  now  made  a  grand  coup  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  emblazoning  his  shop-froni  a  day  or  two  ago  with 
suns  and  lions  It  la  Penane.  The  baiC  cook  ;  three  of  the  Shah's 
attendants  entered  the  gtictering  trap  and  gave  what  a  French 
journal  calls  "  a  pj^ramidal  order."  No  doubt  by  this  time  the 
boulevards  are  blazing  with  suns  and  swarming  with  lions  with  a 
view  to  attracting  the  bayers  whose  orders  take  so  symmetrical 

A  CLKVicR  trick  bos  lately  been  played  h^  one  of  the  London 
police  detectives.  It  is  a  frequent  practice  fur  the  men-aervancs 
in  large  establishments  to  lay  the  dinner-Uiblo  early  in  the  after- 
noon, and  as  the  windows  are  usually  open*  at  this  period  of  the 
jear,  thieves  have  in  several  iuslances  effected  an  entrance 
(hereby,  and  cleared  off  all  the  plale.  One  afternoon  a  detec- 
tive called  at  a  house  in  a  fashionable  neighborhood,  and  on  ibe 
door  hiding  opened  he  said  he  had  come  to  warn  the  inhabitants 
that  a  good  many  plate  robberies  had  taken  place.  "  All  right," 
said  the  servant.  "  But  is  it  all  right'  "  replied  the  detective. 
"Oh,  yes,  I  left  the  dining-room  only  a  lew  minutes  ai:o-" 
"  Well,  there  would  be  no  harm  in  making  sure."  So  rather 
acomfully  the  serraac  went  into  tbe  dining-room,  and  then  scorn 
-  gave  ]jlace  to  dismay.  The  man  was  ready  to  faint,  for  every 
spoon  and  fork  had  Tanished.  The  detective  then  quietly 
opened  a  carpeC-bag  which  he  bod  wich  him,  and  revealed  to  his 
gaie  the  missing  articles.  The  delectivo  had  himself  got  in  at 
the  window  and  swept  off  all  the  plate.  It  was  rather  a  danger- 
oas  experiments  for  him,   but  a  very   instructive  lesson    for 

Omb  of  the  smallest  and  in  tome  respects  most  curious  of  the 
man^  scientific  societies  in  London  is  tbe  Aeronautical  Society, 
presided  over  by  Mr,  James  Glaisher,  F.  Jt,  S.  At  the  meeting 
of  this  society,  two  rather  important  steps  of  prOKress  were 
reported.  One  is  that  by  H.  Dupuy  de  Lome,  who  sends  infor- 
mation that  by  meaus  of  a  screw  worked  by  eight  men,  in  a 
balloon  weighing  altogether  (bur  tons,  he  has  been  able  to  cause 
the  balloon  to  deviate  twelve  degrees  either  way  from  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  wind  was  blowing.  This,  as  th^  chairman 
,  remarked,  would  enable  one  to  send  balloons  into  Paris  as  well 
as  to  ^t  them  out.  A  step  in  the  direction  of  motive  power, 
combining  strength  with  Lghtness,  was  exhibited  in  a  small 
machine  occupying  less  chan  a  square  yard,  in  which  steam  was 
got  up  by  the  use  of  gas  in  less  than  twominntes  to  a  pressure 
of  100  lbs.  on  Cho  square  inch.  The  machine  weighs  only  40  lbs., 
and  is  of  four-borae  power.  On  che  same  principle  it  was 
averred  that  another  engine  could  be  made  of^lOO.horse  power 
that  will  weigh  within  TOO  lb.  One  is  ordered  for  a  balloon  Chac 
has  been  constructed  for  tbe  Aeronauliail  Society  of  Vienna  aC  a 
cost  of  •6,000. 

Thb  Goethe  literatnrehas  just  received  an  imporcanc  addicion 
in  the  shape  of  three iar^e  volumes  of  correspondence,  edited  by 
Professor  Bratanet,  of  the  University  of  Cracow,  One  of  these 
iaentided  "Goethe's  Correspondence-  with  the  Brothers 
Humboldt,"  and  contains  a  long  scries  of  letters  ranging  from 
1795  to  1832,  exchanged  chietiy  by  Gocilie  with  WiTlinra  von 
Mumboldc  The  German  notices  apeak  i>(  it  as  worthy  to  be 
compared,  in  point  of  general  interest,  with  the  famous  Schiller 
and  Goethe  correspondence.  The  other  two  vulnnics  are  pub- 
lished as  "  Correspondence  on  Natural  Science,"  and  embrace 
che  twenty  years  of  Goethe's  life  between  18l2and  1S33,  when 


he  carried  o 


correspondence  on  scieniiDc 


porlance.  Some  of  these,  indeed,  are  names  so  little  known 
even  in  Germany  that  the  editor  tindt  ic  necessary  to  extend  his 

work  to  the  ini|uiry  as  to  who  they  were,  and  in  what  order  tbej 
wrote  to  che  rage  of  Weimar.  Of  the  mora  obscure  writers,  it 
is  evident  that  many  were  altogether  unknown  to  tbe  great  man 
they  addressed  ;  ami,  though  ha  bi^  expressly  left  iheir  letter*  to 
him  as  materials  for  publication,  the  compliment  seems  rather  k 
doubtful  one,  as  a  number  of  them  were  ceruiinlj  never  answered 
nor  even  acknowledged. 

The  Globut  publiflies  a  curious  article  on  (he  various  deriva- 
tions which  have  been  suggested  to  account  for  tbe  name  of  che 
German  capital.  According  Co  Siiismilch  and  Frisch,  Berlin  is 
a  diminutive  of  been  (berry)  j  Frisch  also  chinks  it  might  be  a 
diminutive  of  irur,  which  is  Low-Dalch  for  a  water-dam-  Oth- 
ers hold  that  Berlin  was  originally  called  BarUin  (tittle bear), 
because  Albrecht  dcr  Bar  (the  illustrious)  founded  iC  in  ll-tU. 
Bissel  says  that  Berlin  is  a  diminutive  of  perle  —  a  pearl.  Karl 
Brann  thinks  thac  tbe  word  is  Slavonic,  and  means  a  ford.  Dr. 
Riecke,  on  the  other  hand,  believes  chaC  ic  is  of  Celcic  origin, 
and  derived  either  from  biorlinn,  a  ferry,  or  from  bairlian,  a  dam. 
Bullet  holds  that  Berlin  U  a  compound  of  the  Celtic  6sr,  s 


Celtic  paur,  a  willow,  and  Quvn,  a  wood.  Victor  Jacob!  thinki 
it  comes  from  the  Slavonic />ri,  near,  and  Ua,  a  hill.  Kloden  lays 
Berlin  is  a  Wendish  word  signifying  "an  enclosure."  Othera 
derive  it  from  the  Slavonic  bw,  a  wood,  and  mla,  a  Held  ;  other* 
again  from  bar  and  ^lina,  clay.  Tbe  (ilabia  Chinks  the  best  der- 
ivation of  all  is  that  given  in  a  pamphlet,  which  bat  just  ap- 
peared at  Bentben,  by  Or.  Beyerdorf.  Tbis  writer  atgoes  that 
Berlin  is  named  alter  its  founder,  Berla,  as  Stcitin  is  named 
after  Stica,  Czernin  after  Czerua.  etc.  There  are  severaJ  places 
in  Germany  called  Berlin.  Two  squares  in  Uolle  ore  called 
"  Greac  Berlin"  and  "  LiCtle  Berlin"  respecciv ely ;  there  is  a 

flace  near  Nordheim  called  Berlin,  and  there  is  a  Berlin  at 
rankforC-on-the-Oder  i  two  lakes  near  Wittstock  are  known 
OS  Great  and  Little  Berlin  ;  a  village  near  Eutin  ii  called  Ber- 
lin, another  in  Meckburg  Borlin,  and  a  town  near  Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder,  Berlinchen. 

Thb  PaU  Mali  Gaxelle  says :  Honseboldors  who  are  laying  in 
their  stock  of  coal  for  the  winter  will  do  well  to  study  (he  moon, 
which  is  believed  in  some  quarters  to  exercise  no  small  influence 
on  fuel  Slacked  or  stared  at  certain  seasons.  Tbe  Skye  corre- 
spondent of  the  C'ornisA  TtUgraph  mentions  that  daring  the 
fortnight  which  began  on  the  lOlh  of  June  the  people  of  Skye 
were  busy  stacking  their  peats  and  securing  their  winCer  firing, 
bein^  anxious  to  complete  ibe  operation  while  Che  moon  was 
waning.  During  Che  ibrtnighlcomraencinBon  che  2tth  of  June, 
when  [be  moon  was  crescent,  no  real  Skycman  would  stack  bit 
peats  for  any  conlideracion,  believing  that  unless  stacked  under 
a  waning  moon  the  peats  will  give  neither  liebt  or  heat  when 
burned,  "  A  power  of  smoke"  is  all  chat  can  be  expected  from  ' 
peats  stacked  under  a  crescent  moon.  In  Skye  the  crescent  ia 
called  "  fas,"  and   the   wane  "  tarradb,"  and  under  these  two 


re  only  killed  in  the  "  fas," 
ppos»]  to  be  good  for  noil 
"  shrinking  "  when  in  the  pot.  There  seems  to  be  some  mistake 
on  this  point.  In  former  days  it  was  the  "  walling "  and  not 
the  crescent  moon  that  was  supposed  chrongbonc  Scocland  Co 
have  an  evil  influence,  and  Ihc  same  opinion  was  held  in  Scandi- 
navia and  Germany.  It  is  of  course  possible  chat  some  change 
majr  have  occurred  of  late  years  in  tbe  conditions  under  which 
the  mcKin  afiects  our  inlercsu.  All  that  we  know  for  certain, 
however,  is  that  the  price  of  fuel  does  not  wane  with  the  moon, 
and  that  forcunaiely  the  moon  does  noc  increase  with  the  price 
of  fuel,  for  if  such  were  the  case  lovers  conld  no  longer  «-all  by 
moonlight  with  any  sense  of  privacy,  and  however  much  we 
might  suffer  from  cold  during  the  daytime,  owing  to  a  scardty 
of  fires,  ,we  should  be  blistered  to  bits  by  fnooashins  during  the 


^   ished  for  its  cooling  and  sooth- 
ing properties,  and  is   admirably  adapt«d  to  M  unnatiml 
conditions  of  the  skin,  removing  tan,  sunbarn,   freckles, 
redness,  and  roughness  of  the  skin,  curing  chBp{>ed  hands, 
~  allaying  the  irritation  caused  1^  the  bites  d*  mosqoi- 
and  other  amnoyiiig  insects. 
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ZELDA'S  FORTUNE. 
BOOK   HI.    OFP  THE  STAQE. 
I  CBAPTEB  It.  (continued.) 

"I  LiKB  to  see  lot«  of  faded  ooes  : 
Ihey  mska  things  seem  ever  so  much 
longer  ago." 

"  You  won't  always  thiak  that,"  he 

nid,  with  all  the  wisdom  of  Btx-and- 

I,       nrentr.     *'  Aod  how  do  you  like  Eng- 

I         ^^1"  . 


.         TEry  well.     I  should   like  it   better  if 
there  was  room  to  breathe  in." 
"I  feel    that  too,     You    like    the 
I         MODtry,    then  7     I    think    we   should 
I         *zree  — I'm      never     myBelf,     except 
'        vbeD  I'm  on  the  sea.    I  shall  soon  b« 
with  my  wife  aguo  now."     He  used 
ki)  favorita   metaphor  less  from  habit 
thiD  from  a  wish  to  see  what  effect  it 
night  have   upon  her.    But  he  was 
dinppointwl  ^ain  —  it  simply  had  no' 
efiect  at  all.     So  he  was  obliged  ig- 
nooiiaioLuly  to  ezplaia.    "  I  ntean  my 
ncht,  die  Esmeralda.     If  it  had  not 
MCD  for  that  fellow  Aaron,  I  should 
h»e  been  half-way  to  the  North  Pole 
by  this  time.     Not  hut  what  I  should 
t        have  loat  a  pleasant  adventure,  so  I 
DOght  to  be  grateful  to  hira  af^r  alL 
Rave  you   made    many   voyages  ?     I 
koow  thai  prima  donnas  thins:  noth- 
ing af  a  voyage  round  the  world." 

"Do  they?    Oh,  that  would  be  the 
bett  oT  alii     I  get  so  tired  of  sitting 
itill.    I've  never  been  on  the  sea." 
'  "  What  —  not  when  you  came  from 

I         Poland  7" 

\  "  Oh,  that  was  nothing ;  I  mean  "  — 

f  "I  know:  you  don't  call  being    in 

one  of  those  beastly  steamers  sailing ; 
DO  More  do  I." 

"  And  are  you  really  going  all  over 
the  world  ?  " 

"I'm   going  to  try  and  get    where 

nobody  has  ever  been  before." 

"  How  I  wish  I  was  you  1 " 

"There's   something  in   that   girl," 

he  thought.     "  Well,  I've  found  some- 

thing  ilut  she  can  talk  about  at  last." 

■'  Straiething  that  I  like  to  talk  about," 

be  meant  to  say,  but  his  confusion  of 

persons  was   only   natural.     Williout 

wy  more  beating  round  the  bush,  he 

plunged  at  once  into  a  lecture   upon 

^        Arctic    possibilities     that    called   the 

color  to  hu  face  and  would  ensure  a 

certain  amount  of  sympathy  even  from 

those  who  cared  nothing  for  his  hobby. 


Nor,  for  once,  though  the  experiment 
was  dangerous,  did  he  run  any  rt^k  of 
being  thought  a  bore.  Zelda  peeped 
out  through  Allle.  Leczinaka,  and 
really  enjoyed  her  feast  of  new  and 
unheard-of  wonders.  Indeed  she  even 
outstripped  him.  He  touched  upon 
the  fancy  that  the  Earthly  Paradise 
may  be  situated  beyond  the  walls  of 
eternal  ice  and  snow :  she  seized  on 
the  idea  at  once,  and  would  not  hear 
of  its  possibly  being  untrue.  She  was 
receiving  her  first  lesson  in  the  poetry, 
not  of  emotion,  but  of  fancy,  and 
many  a  man  who  has  once  been  a  child 
can  remember  to  his  last  hour  the  mo- 
ment In  which  this  revelation  came  to 
him.  Lord  Lisburu,  in  his  talk,  was 
neither  poet  nor  orator  :  but  both  poe- 
try and  eloquence  are  comparative, 
and  both  were  unknown  worlds  to  her. 
Her  own  vocabulary  was  too  small, 
like  her  knowledge,  to  enable  her  to 
do  more  than  express  wonder  and  ad- 
miration; but  this  was  enough  for  her 
Homer.  It  was  not  woaderf^  that  the 
earl,  though  better  read  in  a  desultory 
way  than  most  people,  and  an  author 
besides,  thought  her  the  cleverest, 
most  intelligent,  and  best  informed 
woman  that  he  had  ever  met  with. 
He  only  wished  that  he  had  "  Sinbad  " 
in  his  pocket  to  give  her  a  presenta- 
tion copy  there  and  then. 

Sir  Godfrey  Bowes  would  probably 
have  shaken  his  head  over  this  pre* 
mature  energy  on  the  part  of  his  pa- 
tient.. But  it  was  still  early,  and  Dis 
daily  visit  was  not  due  for  some  hours 
la  come.  Mile.  Leczinska  was  a 
thoughtless  nurse :  she  knew  nothing 
about  illness  or  of  the  difference  be- 
tween being  and  seeming  well.  So  on 
this  couple  of  grown-up  children 
drove,  through   a  paradise  of  Eaqui- 


seals,  sea-kings,  sagas  and  songs, 
inueed,  there  was  no  reason  why  tne 
conversation   should 


■ything  was  new 
to  Zelda  from  the  beginning.  Of 
course  she  did  not  understand  half 
she  heard,  but  this  made  it  all  the 
more  fascinating.  Nor  was  she  be- 
hindhand in  teaching  Lord  Liabum  a 
few  things  that  were  new  even  to  him. 
To  her,  those  wonderful  countries  of 
his  were  above  all  things  the  dwelling- 
plnces  of  stranger  beings  than  even 
the  Hyperborean  Islanders. 

"  And  that,"  he  wound  up,  "  is  the 
farthest  point  that  any  ship  has  ever 
been  known  to  sail  to." 

"  Ah  I "  she  said,  "  and  beyond  that. 


you  say,  is  that  wonderful  place  that 
DO  one  has  ever  found.  But  it  seems 
to  me  everybody  has  forgotten  some- 

"  What  is  that?" 

"  You  have  said  nothing  of  the 
guards.  How  are  you  to  get  through 
them  ?  " 

"  \Vhat  guards?  There  are  no  liv- 
ing creatures  there  hut  bears." 

"  You  mean  those  dancing  crea- 
tures ?  But  they're  no  harm.  I  knew 
a  bear  once,  and  he  was  as  friendly  as 
could  be.    No;  I  mean  Egin." 

"  Egin  ?  And  who  in  the  world  \t 
he?" 

"And  you  so  wise?  Why,  the 
King  of  the  North  Wind  —  where  else 
should  he  be  ?  He's  not  as  bad  as 
some  of  the  others,  they  say,  and  he'K 
often  helped  people  who  know  how  to 

Lord  Lisbum  was  more  polite  than 
Harold  Vaughan  had  been  under  not 
dissimilar  circumstances.  "  Why,"  he 
only  asked,  "do  you  mean  one  ought 
to  take  holy  water,  as  well  as  beef  and 
biscuit  7  " 

"  Don't  talk  in  that  way,  pleasfl.  I 
don't  know  about  holy  water ;  but  I 
know  that  people  have  been  torn  limb 
from  limb. 

"  What,  do  you  really  believe  in 
demons?  I  shall  beein  to  think  you 
are  a  witch,  and  that  is  why  you  hide 
your  eyes." 

"  Oh  I  don't  speak  of  my  eyes." 

"  How  cair  I  help  it  1  That's  youi 
fault,  not  mine.  Well,  if  I  come  across 
the  King  of  the  North  Wind,  1  shall 
be  prepared.  Anyway,  he  can't  be 
a   tougher   customer   than   my  friend 

"  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  what  to  do. 
I  only  know  that  he  rides  upon  a 
dragon  and  wears  a  crown,  but  is 
sometimes  like  a  child  ;  and  if  you 
can  make  him  like  that,  he'll  do  yon 
more  good  than  hurt,  and  tell  you 
where  to  look  for  gold.  His  spirits 
are  like  snakes,  and  make  a  noise  like 
bulla." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  you've  seen 
him  ?  " 

"  No  ;  but  he's  been  seen  by  them 
that  know  how  to  make  him  come.  I 
wish  I  knew." 

"  I  wish  you  did,  with  all  my  heart 
—  I'm  sure  I  don't-  But  are  yon 
really  in  earnest  ?  " 

"What  —  don't  you  know  it's  as 
true  a«  the  stars  in  the  sky  7  Do  ;ou 
believe  only  what  you  see  /  ' 
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"Ab  you  are  *o  terioui,  yes,  I  do. 
But  who  on  earth  ever  taught  you  all 
mean    ail    these 


thinMV" 

"  or  counie  you  can't  know  what  I 
know;  you're  not  —  but  never  mind. 
Who  taught  ine  1  Why,  who  taught 
you  what  you  believe  ?  " 

"I  would  give  anything  to  sec  your 
face  ;  I  would  believe  in  ihe  King  of 
ihe  North  Wind,  dragon  and  all." 
.  ■'I  am  not  wise  myaulf ;  but  I  have 
lived  with  them  that  tixe.  Look  at 
Kie,  i»>  that  I  <^nn  »ee  you  »e|[.  I 
■  thought  so;  you  are  running  intofear- 
I'al  danger,  unleaa  you  are  warned. 
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"er ;  I  don't  think  I  could  livo  out  of 
It.     But  are  you  *  forlune-tellur  V  " 

"  I  am  notbiQ^,  But  it  will  be  mad 
to  go  among  lac  demonn,  you  who 
laugh   at   them,    and  without   a  wiso 

"  li  that  all  7  Oh.  then  you  may 
make  yourself  ea»y ;  I'm  going  to 
iHke  a  very  wise  man,  indeed." 

She  shook  her  head.  "  I  doubt  you 
know  a  wise  mao  when  you  see  one," 
>he  said  gravely. 

"  Thank  ygu  (or  the  compliment. 
Itut  I  think  I  know  one— I  mean 
Harold  Vaughan." 

"  Harold  Vaugban  I  " 

%e  started  so  tuddeoly,  that  a  sus- 
picion   leaped    into    Lord    Lisbom'i 

*■  Yes ;  why  not  ?  Don't  yon  think 
him  a  wise  man  1 " 

"  I  don't  think  anything  of  him," 
she  Bud  with  a  toss  of  head  that  al- 
most shook  her  veil  down.  To  hi> 
awn  astonishment,  he  felt  as  though 
one  corner  of  his  heart  had  been 
touched  by  the  tip  of  a  cold  finger. 
But,  as  he  was  not  iho  least  in  Hive 
—  how  should  he  be  ? 
that  the  finger-tip  might  belong 
jealousy,  was  too  absunl  to  be  recog- 

"  I'm  wrry  you  don't  like  Vaughan, 
though.  He  saved  my  life  once,"  he 
went  on,  defending  his  friend  Irom  an 
attacktbathadoeverheenmade,  "and 
U  a  Grstrate  fellow.  He'll  make  a 
name,  and  I'm  proud  to  have  him.  I 
wonder  why  he  doesn't  come,  though  ? 
Perhaps  he  was  out — by  Jove,  do  you 
know  I've  been  boring  you  (or  three 
whole  boors  'I  I  wish  you'd  give  me 
another  glass  of  wine ;  what  a  baby  I 
feel.  Never  mind,  J  shall  be  all  right 
when  I'm  on  board  again.  And  now  — 
will  you  do  one  thing  for  me  before  I 
ifi  back  to  my  own  room  V  " 

■'  Anything,  if  1  can.     But "  — 

*'  Please,  no  buts." 

'Tve  been  thinking.  I  told  you 
that  I'm  not  wise ;  but  I  know  people 
that  a-  " 


that  you  are  I    Well^" 
■'  I  don  t  know  what  yon're  going  to 
ask    me.     But  if  1  do  fomelhing  for 
you,  you  must  do  something  for  me." 
"  Anything,  ami  without  a  but." 
'*  You  promise  7     Yon  swear  it  ?  " 
"  I  give  you  my  word  of  honor." 
"You  must  swear  it,  or  it  won't  do. 


You  say  you  believe  in  something  \ 
swear  by  all  you  beheve," 

"It  it  will  satisfy  you  — very  well, 
I  swear  it,  as  long  as  it  is  neither  to 
believe  in  Egin,  or  whatever  his  name 
is,  or  to  give  up  the  North  Pole,  or 

"No;  it's  nothing  you  can't  do. 
You  swear  it?  " 

"  Is  that  your  oath  7  " 
"  I  can't  do  more,  except  give  von 
my   word    of   honor,   and    that    I've 

"  Attend  to  me,  then.  1  can  see 
some  things,  but  not  all :  and  when  it 
comes  to  ruling  the  great  ones,  I'm 
blind.  You  may  say  wliat  you  like ; 
but  there's  more  in  it  than  bears  and 
icebergs,  lo  keep  brave  men,  all  with 
different  stars,  from  finding  their  way. 
I  know  the  stars  ;  but  it  wants  stronger 
than  me  to  help  the  stars  ]^aiDSt  the 
evil  ones." 

"Well?" 

"You're  attending?  Now  I  know 
of  one  that  knows  everything.  When 
I  used  to  be  with  Aaron  "  — 

"  A  pleasant  companion  ^ou  must 
have  found  him,  I  should  think.  But 
—  before  you  go  on  —I  know  so  little 
about  your  prwFession  —  had  you  been 
tinging  with  him  before  you  came  to 
England  7  " 

"  For  years.  I  don't  know  how  to 
tell  you  what  I  want  to  say.  Can 
you  keep  secrets  — from  everybody,  I 
mean  7 '' 

"I   hope    BO,  though   I    don't  like 

"  But  from  everybody  —  even  from 

eiur  own  right  hand  —  even  from 
octor  Vaughan?" 
"  I  shall  be  proud  of  your  confi- 
dence. Mademoiselle."  His  knowl- 
edge of  womankind  taught  him  that 
to  □«  told  a  secret  from  which  another 
man  was  to  be  definitely  excluded  was 
a  special  token  of  favor.  And  so, 
perhaps,  it  may  be,  as  a  rule.  Ue  had 
not  yet  learned  that  in  such  matters 
exceptions  outnumber  rules  by  a  mill- 

"1  will  trust  you.  Tve  not  always 
been  Mile.  Leczinska  —  I  haven't 
alwi»s  been  a  Pole." 

"  I  see  —  your  stage  name  and  your 
stage  country." 

"  I  suppose  so." 

"  Is  that  part  of  the  secret  ?  " 

"That  is  the  secret.  No;  don't 
ask  me  questions.  I'm  eoing  to  tell 
you  only  what  I  please.  Do  you  know 
a  big   town  —  a   long   way   off   from 

"I  know  many  big  towns,  a  very 
long  way  off.  Do  you  mean  in  Eng- 
land 7  " 

"It's  not  over  the  sea.  Butitatands 
on  a  river  that  runs  between  rocks : 
the  river  runs  Into  a  great  river ;  there 
is  a  large  church :  there  are  big  ships 
and  sailors :  there  are  women  there 
who  wear  bonnets  like  that  coal-box : 
there  are  trees  in  the  middle  **  — 

"  And    you    can't    think    of     the 


"  I  don't  know  the  name.  Bat  yon 
must  KO  there,  or  else  send." 

"  Without  knowing  where?  There 
are  hundreds  of  such  towns,  IhouEh  I 
don't  quite  understand  about  the  hon- 

"  But  you  have  sworn  to  do  it." 
"  1  know  that;  but  can't  yon  make 
my  going  a  little  more  easy  ?  You  say 
that  it's  not  across  the  sea;  how  far 
is  it?  Which  way  u  it?  Do  yoa 
know  any  place  near?  " 

"No — there's  a  place  called  the 
Old     Point    Hotel,  and     the     Bayal 

"Hare  you  been  there  yourself?" 

"  You  are  not  to  ask  me  quesiions. 
You  are  to  do  what  I  tell  you." 

"  And  having  found  a  place  with 
ships  and  public-houses  "  — 

"Whenever  Aaron  was  there  be 
used  to  go  and  see  the  Wise  Woman. 
He  would  never  let  me  see  her"  — 

"  Then  vou  bftve  been  there?  Who 
in  the  world  is  Aaron  ?  " 

The  ever-ready  anger  came  into  her 
voice.  "  Do  you  want  me  to  tell  ^on 
lies?  Every  time  I  aoswer  a  quesdon 
it  shall  be  a  lie." 

"  Forgive  me,  pray.  I  won't  ask  yon 
another  question." 

"  He  never  let  me  see  her :  I  think 
he  was  somehow  afraid.  But  I've 
heard  of  her  from  others  than  him. 
She  was  a  great  Aoni — aqueen." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  —  a  queen  of 
what?    A  queen  of  gypsies?" 

"  I  don't  understand  you.     She  it  * 

Sueen.  She  is  called  Lady  Marsaret ; 
ut  you  won't  find  her  that  way. 

"  And  what  does  she  do  V '' 

"  I  tell  you  what  I  have  been  told  — 
what  is  true.  She  is  not  common.  She 
came  from  over  the  tea.  I  have  heard 
Aaron  talking  about  it  often  with  old 
people :  he'd  never  let  me  listen,  but 
I've  made  believe  to  be  asleep,  and 
heard  it  all  without  my  eyes.  She 
was  never  a  child  like  I  have  been, 
but  came  as  if  from  the  very  Etin, 
ready-made.  She  lived  with  great 
people,  not  like  us,  and  wore  rings  and 
satin.  It's  awful  to  think  of,  but  they 
say  she'd  killed  a  child  for  the  great 
devil.  It's  no  wander  she's  got  to  be 
wise,  and  she  never  laughed  nor  cried. 
Now  she  lives  all  alone  bv  herself  in  a 
bij;  bouse,  and  makes  gold,  and  what- 
ever she  says  is  true." 

"Why,  she  is  a  real  witch— and 
this  is  the  nineteenth  century  I  !■  it 
possible  that  there  are  such  thing! 
still  ?  " 

"  She  knows  how  to  rale  the  great 
ones  :  how  else  should  she  make  the 
gold?  I  could  tell  yon  all  sorts  of 
things  I've  heard  —  only  it's  not  Incky 
to  talk  about  thoee  things.  You  must 
go  to  her." 

"  I  should  be  only  too  happy  to  un- 
earth a  live  witch.  Are  you  qwte 
sure  that  you  are  not  one  as  well?" 

"  You  must  ask  ber  everything." 

"  What  —  about  getting  to  ths 
Nortli  Pole  ?  " 

"  You  have  sworn  it.  And  wliat- 
erer  the  tell*  yon,  yon  mtut  do." 
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"  1  doubt  no  more  irhether  I  am  on 
my  head  or  mj  heeU,"  Lord  Lisbum 
thoaghl.  "  I  am  moft  certainly  got 
on  my  heela.  What  on  eartii  tloei  it 
•U  mean  1  I  am  in  London,  and  yet 
in  a  room  that  looks  more  liku  Bagdad. 
I  km  talking  to  the  veiled  Isia,  and 
li»ve  sworn  to  visit  an  unknown  coun- 
try to  ask  a  witch  who  sacrifices  chil- 
dren to  the  devil  bow  to  aet  to  the 
North  Pole  in  spite  of  the  King  of  the 
North  Wind.  So  one  would  believe 
me  if  1  pledged  them  my  honor.  And 
the  worst  of  it  is  tliac  I  feel  n^  wits 
giving  away.  Oh,  if  1  could  only 
manage  five  minutes  alone  with  the 
duiub-bells  t  h  it  the  eSect  of  that 
confounded  glass  of  Moselle?  Or  is 
it  delirium?  This  is  I^ondon,  this  is 
the  nineteenth  century,  I  am  I,  twelre 
times  twelve  are  a  hundred  and  forty- 
four.  No,  I  won't  give  in.  Puss 
never  walked  in  boots — ^the  Fisher- 
man never  caught  the  genii.     If  she 


He  forgot  one  thing  in  his  catalogue 
—  the  Bweet  soft  voice  that  spoke  as 
if  its  natural  language  was  an  en- 
ebantad  song.  Not  even  the  wildest 
nonsense  could   sound  like  itself  when 

rkcn  in  sucb  a  tone.  1  have  not 
;lt  on  this  theme,  nor  will  L 
Words  deal  with  thoughts :  they  are 
aa  powerless  of  themselves  to  denote 
tones  as  they  are  to  depict  hues. 
What  is  to  be  said  when  a  voice  does 
not  make  peoplu  think  but  simply 
feel?  Wom<;n's  voices  are  for  the 
moat  part  like  their  handwriting  —  as 
conventional  and  as  devoid  of  mean- 
ing or  character.  Thev  all  say  the 
same  things,  great  or  little,  with  the 
smme  inflections  and  in  the  same  tones. 
When  a  woman  does  not  speak  from 
the  ends  of  her  teeth,  but  from  ihe 
chest,  that  is  to  say  from  the  part 
wherein  the  heart  ties,  we  receive  the 
nuoe  impression  as  when  we  welcome 
handwritini;  from  a  woman's  hand  free 
bom  loops  and  angles,  from  thin  up- 
strokes and  thick  down.  Stie  may 
not  be  lady-like,  btit  she  is  sure  to  be 
A  lady  :  she  is  more  likely  to  be  gentle 


must  be  suggested  by  a  fable,  if 
merely  out  of  revenge  for  its  having 
suggested  so  many. 

**  I   never   hear   any   music,"   com- 
plMned  an  envious  beech-tree.     "  I 


hate  t1 


e  the  birds :  they  worry  me. 
denly  the  soft  breeze  went  down,  and 
his  own  leaves  and  branches  no  longer 
rustled  and  stirred.  "  Uagrateful 
wretch  that  I  am,"  he  exclaimed  :  "I 
never  thought  I  heard  a  note,  and  all 
the  while  I  was  feeling  the  sweetest 
music  in  the  world." 

That  is  why  Zelda's  voice,  while 
■he  was  speaking,  must  l>e  left  alone. 
It  was  not  thought   about,   but  only 

"  Then  you  will  go?"  she  asked, 
after  a  pa-ise  —  rather  impatiently, 
etkisidertng  his  condition  of  body. 


"  You  have  tiound  me  to  go.  Oulr 
promise  in  your  tnrn  that  yon  will  tell 
nobody    of    my    Ibol's  —  of    my    ei^ 

"  Whom  Bhould  I  tell  ?  '* 

"  But  I  must  find  out  first  where  1 
am  (o  go.  And  when  I  am  there,  how 
is  tills  Wise  Woman,  as  you  call  her, 
to  be  found  ?  I  suppose  you  would 
hardly  advise  my  advertising  in  The 
Times  t " 

"  Let  me  see.  Do  you  know  a  place 
called  Newmarket,   where  they  have 

"I  should  think  I  did." 

"  That  is  on  the  way." 

"  Well,  that's  something.  Do  you 
know  the  next  towns  ?  " 

"Canterbury  —  that  was  one  place 
after  Lincoln.  And  before  Lincoln 
there  was  —  let  me  see  —  Winchester : 
but  I  can't  tell  you  any  between  Win- 
chester and  Norwich,  except  Shrews- 
bury. And  it  was  a  very  long  way 
from  Norwich." 

"  Rather  a  ronndabout  way  from 
Newmarket  to  Norwich,  isn't  it  7  You 
can't  help  me  much,  that's  clear." 
Here  was  a  slra^htforward  difficulty 
to  be  attacked  —  that  put  bim  on  hii 
mettle,  in  spite  of  the  absurdity  of  the 
whole  affair.  It  was  almost  as  good 
as  looking  for  the  Pole  itself.  And 
then  the  quest  was  imposed  hf  a  voice 
worth  obeying,  though  no  mfiuence 
was  r«ned  from  any  eyes, 

"  Here  goes,  then,  he  said,  with 
his  rather  bortsh  laugh.  "  The  ronte's 
no  use,  but  I'll  make  sure  of  the  de- 
scription. You  haven't  a  scrap  of 
paper?  Nevermind;  1  dare  say  I've 
got  something  in  my  pocket.  Ah, 
what's  this?  That'll  do  —  the  card 
to  Lady  Penrose's  ball.  That's  no 
use  now,  thank  fortune.  Let  me  see; 
river  —  big  church  —  ships  —  women 
with  coal-scuttles.  Trees  in  the  mid- 
dle. Two  inns  —  royal  arms.  And 
now  it's  time  for  my  favor.  I  want 
to  hear  you  sing.  Pve  been  good, 
haven't  17" 

*'  You  are  too  good.  I  love  you. 
What  shall  1  sing!" 

"  How  can  I  tell  you  what  to  sing  ? 
What  was  that  you  sang  in  '  Sylvia's 
Bracelet  "  —  tliat  song  by  Abner?  I 
never  heard  anything  like  it,  and  I've 
been  everywhere.  I  suppose," '  he 
thought  cunulngly,  "she  must  take 
oft  her  veil  to  sing." 

But  she  did  no  such  thing.  "Well, 
a  bargain's  a  bargain.  The  song  isn't 
Abner's,  all  the  same;  I  know  which 
you  mean.  But  I've  been  learning 
much  better  things  lately  —  I  only  sing 
my  old  nonsense  to  myself  now.  Just 
listen  bow  I  can  shake  —  'lliere  I  " 

"  Brava !  But  I'd  a  great  deal  sooner 
hear  you  sing  to  yourself,  if  you  don't 

"  Lucas  would  scold  me  fearfully  if 
he  knew  —  but  I  don't  care  for  nim. 
And  yet  —  No,  don't  ask  me  to  sing 
that  song  now." 

"  Is  that  how  you  think  my  promise 
ought  to  be  kepti  " 

"The  devil!    No."  _  _ 


He  would  have  been  still  more  be- 
wildered could  he  have  seen  what  im- 
ages that  now  historic  song  of  hers 
called  up  before  the  prima  ilonna  as  she 
translated  into  the  language  of  ber 
grand  piano  the  flourishes  of  Bob  the 
Scraper.  Ever  since  (he  night  tk  the 
delnU  she  had  steadily  refused  to  sing 
those  unlucky  words.  But  there  was 
no  help  for  it  —  Lord  Lisbum  had 
fairly  bounht  it,  and  she  had  nothing 
to  do  but  begin. 


'If  r,  B 


of  EoelanJ,  France,  or  Spain, 
Sctptra  and  crown,  I'd  throw  thsm  down, 
Bo  I  might  sail  the  main  "  — 

"Brava I"   again   cried   the   sailor 


And 


II  ■  uilor  lad  my  hcut  has  had 
That  sails  upon  lbs  mb, 
ad  mirli  or  slim,  I'd  sad  with  Uin 
If  be  would  Mil  with  me." 


Lord  Lisburn  was  too  intent  npOD 
the  full  contralto,  fuller  and  richer  br 
far  than  when  Harold  Vaughao  had 
been  stopped  by  it  on  bis  path  of  life, 
to  hear  a  knock  at  the  door.  "  I  should 
think  be  would  sail  with  you,"  he-said 
enthusiastically,  "  if    that's   how   you 

"It  he,  (he  lest  before  the  mast,' 

To  whom  my  heart  is  Ime, 

Were  o'er  Ihem  all  made  admiral, 

And  captain  of  tbe  ciew  — 
ThroDgh    evil    name,   through     sin    and 

I'd  sail  the  wide  world's  tea  ~ 
Fall  foul  or  fair,  I  would  not  care. 


If  hei 


>uidci 


It  was  not  withoDt  reason  that  Lord 
Lisbum  had  boasted  of  his  love  of 
danger.  It  was  with  good  cause,  I 
hope  it  is  clear,  that  he  laid  claim  to 
the  title  of  gentleman.  But  never  in 
all  his  wanderings  had  he  been  in 
greater  danger  than  now  of  what  peo- 
ple would  consider  a  breach  of  the 
maxim  that  yiohletse  oblige.  It  is  true 
that  he  was  enfeebled  by  illness,  and 
by  the  strange  excitement  of  the  last 
few  hours  —  that,  as  he  bad  owned  to 
himself,  he  was,  morally  speaking,  not 
standing  upright  on  his  heels.  Ibe 
few  now  living  who  may  have  heard 
the  voice  of  Mile.  Leczinska  will 
partly  guess  what  I  mean,  but  even 
they  did  not  fully  know  the  voice  of 
Zelda.  Not  even  Harold  Vaughan  or 
the  boom  of  St.  Bavons  had  heard 
that  r  it  was  resenred  for  Lord  Lisbum 
to  hear  tbe  first-fruits  nf  the  grafting 
of  art  upon  nature.  &Lu  was  even 
surprised  at  herself  at  the  sudden  heat 
which  seemed  to  have  come  out  of  it 
and  (brongh  it  while  she  sang.  Lord 
Lisburn  was  as  far  out  of  her  mind  as 
if  he  had  been  in  the  flesh  at  the  North 
Pole.  But  if  he  was  nothing  to  her  as 
ber  vague  fancies  chased  each  other 
unconsciously  through  every  nook  and 
corner  of  her  mind's  maze,  this  foreign 
actress,  who  smoked  and  swore  and  be- 
wildered him  with  her  caprices  and 
extravagances,  was  gradually  begin- 
ning to  exerelse  a  strange  fascination 
over  him.  'Jlie  veiled  face,  the  sweet 
and  penetrating  voices  mcwe  musical 
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eveD  in  speech  than  in  song,  the  out- 
IftndUh  BUTToundincT!!,  the  wild  ideas, 
the  ivmpiLihy  tha  bad  hbown  with  his 
OWD  life  aod  aims,  and  whith  he  natu- 
rally extended  to  himself,  certainly  did 
not  ten<l  to  drive  the  remains  of  fever 
from  his  veins.  The  words  "  I  love 
you,"  though  he  was  not  so  vain  as  to 
take  them  literally,  had  nevertheless 
not  fallen  on  barren  f;roun(l.  He  felt 
OS  if  the  song  had  acted  liice  an  elixir, 
to  make  him  trelt  and  strong — as  if 
there  might  bo  a  worsu  fate  in  the 
world  than  to  take  her  at  her  song's 
word  for  the  queen  of  the  Bameralda, 
through  foul  and  fair,  mirk  and  glim. 

Instinctively,  he  felt  chat  he  must  do 
somelhins  to  make  the  Siren  of  the 
enchanted  chamber  raise  bcr  veil. 

"If  he  would  care  foi  me," 
was  still  in  his  ears  and  turning  into 
something  more  than  melody,  when  the 
knock  Chat  he  had  not  heard  at  the 
street  door  was  repeated  on  the  door 
of  the  room.  He  started,  and  did  not 
.  notice  that  Z«lda,  whose  lingers  still 
lingered  on  the  keys,  started  more 
than  he. 

"  Come  in !  "  she  cried  [  and  started 
once  more  to  see  that  her  old  song  had 
called  Harold  Vau^han  to  her  side 
again.  The  coincicTence  was  natural 
enough,  but  oo  coincidences  seem  nat- 
ural in  Fairyland.  Harold  Yau^han 
had  come  at  the  Grst  summons  from 
Lord  Lisburn,  and  arrived  to  l^nd  hie 
patron  —  so  it  looked  to  him  —  in 
straoge  company,  considering  all  the 
clrcuuistsDces  from  a  rational  point  of 

He  hesitated,  as  well  he  might,  lie- 
fore  the  veiled  lady  and  her  itranze 
room.  But  he  bad  not  followed  the 
course  of  the  dream,  and  his  arrival 
was  like  the  eutrv  of  common-sense 
into  Fairyland.  Zelda  got  up  from 
the  piano,  and  without  a  word  went 
into  a  comer  of  the  room  and  curled 
herself  up  among  the  heap  of  sofa 
cushbns. 

"Ahl  I  thongbt  you'd  come,  old 
fellow,"  said  Lord  Lishum,  flushing 
up  to  his  forehead.  "But  I'm  dead 
tiled.  I'll  go  and  lie  down  in  the  next 
room — you  can  talk  to  me  there. 
You're  real,  anyhow." 

The  doctor  took  hii  hand  and  then 

"I  never  hoped  to  find  your  lord- 
ship well  enough  to  sit  up  —  all  the  bet- 
ter! you  can  change  your  quarters  the 
sooner,  liut  do  you  mean  to  say  that 
Sir  Godfrey  lets  you  sit  here  in  Ibis 
horrible  atmosphere  of  flowers?  " 

"  This  is  not  my  room  ;  I've  not  been 
ootof  bed  till  to-day." 

"  And  you  ought  to  be  in  bed  for  a 
week  to  ct  me." 

"  Come,  old  fellow,  it  bn*t  fair  to  hit 
a  man  when  he's  down.  You're  right 
though,  t  dare  say.  Thank  you,  Ma- 
demoiselle —  for  your  song,  I  mean. 
You  will  not  be  very  angry  if  I  find 
my  way  hero  agun,  in  spite  of  your 

But  she  only  curled    herself  more 


deeply  in  her  sofa  cushions,  and 
answered  not  a  word.  As  soon  as  her 
Tisitors  had  passed  the  inner  doors,  she 
crept  back  to  the  piano  and  began  to 
hum  lier  song  to  Iierself,  very  softly, 
over  again. 

She  was  scarcely  in  the  middle  of 
her  first  stanza,  however,  when  she 
heard  the  doctor  speaking  to  her. 

"  Pray  keep  your  piano  quiet,  Ma- 
demoiselle," he  said  ;  "  I  have  made 
Lord  Lisburn  lie  down;  do  you  want 
to  drive  him  into  a  fever  ?  You  haTe 
already  let  him  throw  himself  back  a 
weclc  at  least,  if  not  more." 

"  How  dare  you  speak  to  me  in  that 
way  ?  I  have  not  put  up  my  veil  a 
moment.  This  is  im-  room  and  my 
piano,  and  I'll  do  as  I  please." 

"  Let  her  go  on,"  said  Lord  Lisburn 
faintly  from  within.  "  It  doesn't  dis- 
turb me  at  all.  It  does  me  good  to 
hear  some  muNC." 

Harold  Vaughan  closed  the  door. 
"I  think  we  hiid  belter  understand 
one  another  at  once,  Mademoiselle," 
he  said.  "  There  is  clearly  some  mys- 
tery about  you.  Of  course  it  is  noth- 
ing to  me,  you  will  say,  and  in  one  way 
it  is  nothing.  But  I  hope  I  am  not 
such  an  ungrateful  brute  as  not  to  feel 
that  what  concerns  Lord  Lisburn  con- 
cerns me.  I  suppose  there  is  no  need 
to  beat  about  the  bush  with  you  ;  men 
in  my  profession  and  women  in  yours 
are  people  of  the  world.  And  lean- 
not  get  rid  of  a  strange  fancy  ttiaC  we 
have  met  before.  You  are  now  a  Pole, 
I  know,  and  a  lamous  actress ;  it  seems 
insane  to  think  you  were  ever  an 
English  street-singer.  But  am  I  right 
in  thinking  you  were  not  christened 
Pauline,  but  by  the  stranger  name  of 
Zelda?  Is  that  why  you  hide  your 
face  from  me  1 " 

"Never  I     I  don't  know  the  name." 

"  I  have  never  seen  you  —  if  you  are 
not  Zelda  — except  in  some  disguise. 
If  ^ou  are  not  Zelda,  you  will  have  no 
objection  to  lift  up  your  veil." 

"  I  won't  lift  up  my  Tell." 

"  Well,  then,  it  is  as  well  you  should 
know  all  that  I  have  it  in  my  power  to 
tell  Lord  Lisburn." 

"  Oh,  you  may  tell  him  what  you 
like  —  it's  nothing  to  me." 

"  So  you  say." 

"I  do  say  BO.      What  do  I  car«? 
He  won't  believe  yon.    And  if  he  did, 
what  should  I  care  ?  " 
'    >'  The  world  thinks  you  would  care 
a  great  deal." 

"  Who's  the  world?  You  mean 
the  people  that  hear  me  sing  ?  " 

"Contempt  for  the  world  lias  a  very 
graceful  look,  Mademoiselle,  but  you 
must  have  learned  as  well  as  1  that  the 
world  never  submits  to  be  despised." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean." 

"  Surely  you  do." 

"  Then  you  mean  nothing  ?  " 

"  I  see.  It  suits  you  that  Lord  Lis- 
burn should  be  compromised  ?  " 

"  Compromised  ?  " 
"  Don't  you  know  the  word  ?     Well, 
j'ou  can't  pretend  to  misunderstand  me 
if  I  speak  pliin  things.     To  judge  from 


appearances,  it  will  no  doubt  please 
you  to  bear  that  people  say  all  that 
can  be  said  of  a  woman  who  remuns, 
all  by  herself,  to  nurse  a  young  man 
who  is  ill  at  her  lodgings,  especially 
when  ihe  woman  is  an  actress  and  the 

"  All  that  can  be  said  ?  Where'i 
the  harm?  Ought  I  to  have  turned 
him  out  like  a  dag,  when  be  was  hurt 
forme?" 

"  No ;  but  if  you  cared  for  your  own 
reputation  you  would  have  gone  else- 

"Cared  for  what?" 

"  Which  do  you  mean  —  that  yon 
don't  cnre  for  it,  or  that  it  isn't  wortli 
caring  for  1 " 

"I  mean  neither — nothing.  Ydd 
are  too  wise  for  me.  I  dent  know 
reputation  nor  compromise.  Why 
should  I  go  ?  Why  >hould  people  care 
where  I  live,  or  what  1  do  ?  1  sing  for 
them  and  they  pay  mo  :  that's  all.  If 
you  mean  anything  wrong,  it  isn't  true, 
It  couldn't  be ;  and  if  tnere  was,  il'i 
nothing  to  them.  I'm  as  free  to  do 
what  llike  as  they,  so  long  as  I  keep 
myself  from  them,  and  let  nobody  tooco 

Harold  Vauehan,  in  spite  both  of  hit 
profession  and  his  professions,  was 
not  quite  so  much  a  man  of  the  world 
as  to  feel  instinctively  when  people 
were  speaking  truth  and  when  false- 
hood; he  had  had  t«  deal  with  but 
two  women,  of  whom  one,  as  he  be- 
lieved, had  been  false  to  him,  while  the 
one  before  hiiu,  he  felt  sure,  had  lied. 
Nor  was  he,  like  Lord  Lisburn,  ready 
to  be  carried  away  by  the  romance  of 
an  adventure.  Uut  even  he  caught 
himself  admitting  the  suggestion, 
"  Can  this  possibly  be  the  most  incred- 
ible  '  ' 


"  Well,"  he  said,  "  of  course  I  can't 
control  Ijord  Lisburn ;  I  have  no  right 
even  to  advise  him.  But  I  shall  ad- 
vise him,  whether  I  have  the  r^ht  or 
no,  and  will  take  the  consequences." 

How  could  he  read  what  was  really 
occupying  her  whole  mind  ?  Nothing 
was  in  her  thoughts  but  an  all-absorh- 
icig  horror  of  his  identifying  her  with 
Zelda.  She  would  have  gone  to  the 
stake  rather  than  have  confessed  it — 
at  least  to  him.  She  did  not  in  the 
least  comprehend  why  he  cared  about 
knowing  it :  (he  only  knew  that  he  did 
care,  and  that  was  enough.  After  all, 
what  was  the  first  spur  to  her  theatri- 
cal ambition  but  the  hope  without  a 
conscious  motive,  that  she  might  be 
Zelda,  the  beggar  girl,  to  tiiis  great 
man  no  more  ?  What  she  felt  towards 
him  was  moro  like  awe  than  love  — 
an  unborn  passion  that  might  bectHnc 
love,  but  that  mieht  also  become  hate 
with  equal  likelihood,  for  in  hearts 
like  hers,  which  have  never  known  the 
full  taste  Of  either,  the  two  most  oppo- 
site passions  are  in  their  oulEet  curi- 
ously akin.  Hate  and  love  are  at  all 
events  so  far  alike,  that  they  make  us 
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liable  out  one  person  from  the  worldi 
uid  care  supremeljr  about  vhnt  he 
thinks  of  ourselves.  If  Zelds  had 
been  afSicttsd  with  the  curte  of  eelf- 
aaaXyiia,  she  would  have  learned  muiji 
from  her  bitter  diBappoiutoient  at  the 
little  eflect  of  what  she  considered  the 
DUignificeDce  of  her  surrounding  had 
■eemed  to  have  upon  him.  Bat,  at 
the  same  time,  she  waa  impressed  by 
tbeir  not  having  sufficed  to  conceal  her 
from  hii  penetration. 

No;  anything  was  better  than  that 
he  should  think  of  her  as  she  hated  to 
think  of  herself.  He  had  impressed 
on  her  the  test  of  the  veil  ;  it  must  be 
nudergone  at  the  risk  of  exposure, 
eTea  at  the  risk  of  the  working  of  the 
Evil  Ej-e. 

"Who  is  Zelda?"  she  asked  sud- 

He  lifted  his  shoulders  contemptu- 
ously. "  Nobody,"  he  said.  "  Ooiy  a 
girl  who  brings  mischief  to  all  she 
comes  near." 

He  could  see  her  tremble  from  head 
to  foot,  and  she  stamped  on  the  ground 
—  that  favorite  gesture  of  hers,  that 
■eemed  to  imply  everything  at  once 
without  words.  She  felt  almost  goaded 
into  using  the  power  of  which  he  bad 
now  twice  accused  her. 

"  Will  you  believe  me  if  I  let  down 
my  veil?'' 

"  I  shall  see." 

"Then  see!"  she  exclaimed,  tear- 
ing off  the  lace,  and  showing  him  two 
eyes  glowing  like  fire.  Could  that 
passionate,  beautiful  woman's  face  be 
that  of  the  beggar  of  SL  Bavons  ?  He 
was  BstonishetT  out  of  his  suspicions, 
and  his  ovn  eyes,  as  if  ashamed,  lit 
it  down  before  hera.  No; 
:r  bad  been  Zetda,  it  was 
more  :  she  was  right  there, 
iver  seen  a  face  like  this  be- 
fore, and  his  recollection  of  special 
features  had  grown  dim  —  thousands 
of  women  have  dark  faces  and  black 
hair.  In  the  flash  of  the  moment  he 
was  about  to  stammer  "No,"  when  his 
eyec,  in  their  fall  to  the  floor,  caught 
sight  of  something  at  her  feet,  which 
her  sudden  movement  had  caused  Ut 
drop  from  her  bosom. 

He  stooped  down,  picked  it  up,  and 
held  it  before  her.  She  was  more 
than  answered  —  it  was  the  gold  watch 
that  Harold  Vaughan  had  lost  on 
Whit  Monday. 


erally  w 
if  this  ( 
Zelda  n 
He  had 


Harold  Vauqhan  threw  a  few 
shillings  away  that  evening  to  hear 
the  pickpocket  in  her  role  of  prima 
donna  at  the  Oberon,  not  as  critic,  but 
aa  spectator-  He  thought  she  sang 
badly,  but  as  the  popular  favorite  was 
applauded  to  the  roof,  as  usual,  he  set 
down  his  judgment  to  hie  own  want  of 
knowledge.  Carol  was  hanging  abont, 
of  course,  in  his  usual  mysterious  ca- 
pacity as  unattached  manager  of  every- 
thingand  eve rv body. 

"  There  I  "   ne  sud,  when  in   the 


course  of  his  ubiquity  he  had  dropped 
for  a  moment  upon  Harold  Vaughan. 
"  Only  to  think  all  that  would  have 
been  mrown  away  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
me.    Isn't  she  splendid  ?  " 

"  I  dare  say  she  is  :  but  I  believe  I've 
heard  as  good  in  a  public-house  before 

"  You  dare  say  ?  Why,  there's  two 
hundred  pounds  in  the  house,  if  there's 
a  penny  —  what  can  you  say  more  ? 
That's  art,  if  you  please.  By  the  way, 
you're  an  art  critic  now,  thanks  to  me. 
Who  do  you  think  had  better  do  her 
portrait?  Of  course  I  know  all  the 
painters,  and  could  make  them  do  any- 
thing, but  just  think  about  it,  will  you 

—  somebody  that  could  carry  out  my 
own  ideas  7  By  the  way,  too,  we  must 
have   some  new  anecdotes   about  her 

—  the  old  ones  are  getting  stale.  The 
Polish  business  did  very  well,  but 
rather  too  well :  there  are  three  more 
Polish  loprani  already,  two  of  them 
English  and  one  Irish,  and  a  Miss 
Brown  or  something,  who  failed  two 
years  ago  as  an  Italian,  is  goin^  to 
come  out  brand  new  as  a  Circassian. 
We  can't  give  her  a  change  of  country, 
I  suppose,  or  I'd  outbid  the  Circassian 
with  a  Chinese.  1  suppose  it  wouldn't 
be  safe  to  say  that  she's  going  to  be 
married  to  a  certain  young  nobleman 
under  romantic  circumstances  7  One 
might  hint  that  she's  a  duchess  in  dis- 
guise, or  that  somebody  has  committed 
suicide  for  her,  or  made  her  a  present 
of  the  biggest  diamond  in  Europe,  or 
that  she  has  escaped  from  SitMria,  or 
poisoned  three  husbands,  or  supports 
an  aged  grandmother— any  would  do: 
perhaps  I'll  give  them  all  a  turn.  I 
think  I'll  take  tlie  grandmother  first :  it 
touches  people.  It's  the  touch  of  na- 
ture. She  shall  be  blind  and  deaf, 
and  saved  Napoleon  in  the  retreat 
from  Moscow.  Any  old  story  of  Na- 
poleon does  for  a  piez :  everybody  will 
think  it's  true,  so  long  as  there's  a 
name  in  it  they've  heard  when  they 
were  babies.  Keep  the  ball  rolling  — 
that's  the  game.  Hush  —  prar  don't 
talk  so  much :  it's  very  odd  wnerever 
I  go  how  people  always  look  at  me. 
You  won't  come  behind?  Good-by, 
then :  I'm  going  to  have  a  talk  with 
the  Leczinska,"  he  added,  very  loudly, 
so  that  everybody  within  ear-sliot 
might  hear. 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
a^ony  that  the  inopportune  discovery 
of  the  watch  had  brought  upon  Zelda. 
The  knowledge  that  she  had  been 
allowing  a  castle  to  build  itself  in  tbe 
air  came  to  her  simultaneously  with 
the  collapse  of  its  foundations.  To  be 
found  out  in  a  theft  did  not  mean  to 
her  what  it  would  have  meant  to  any- 
body else  in  her  position.  It  carried 
neither  moral  shame  nor  social  fear. 
It  never  came  into  her  head  to  con- 
nect the  idea  of  sending  Cor  a  police- 
man with  Harold  Vaughan,  and  if  the 
thought  had  occurred  to  her  it  would 
not  have  come  in  the  shape  of  fear. 

She  was  a  woman  hopelessly  alone 
in  a  world  that  she  could  not  compre- 


hend. All  the  fire  of  nature  was 
within  her,  hungering  after  an  otitlet. 
Had  she  been  a  heaven-bom  artist,  it 
may  be  said,  would  she  not  have 
thrown  herself  heart  and  soul  into  the 
career  that  had  been  given  her  by 
Carol  and  destinv,  and  therein  found 
the  satisfaction  that  art,  according  to 
commonplaces,  bestows  upon  those  who 
foltowher  for  herself,  and  not  for  her  re- 
ward? Possibly:  and  yet  there  might 
be  tbe  divine  fire  in  her,  and  it  might 
only  be  a  torment  to  her,  all  the  saiue. 
To  be  an  artist  one  must  surely  know 
what  art  means.  From  Lucas,  Zelda 
had  learned  that  art  means  the  delib- 
erate praci  ice  of  pedantic  rule*.  From 
Carol,  she  had  learned  that  art  means 
the  readiest  way  of  getting  money. 
From  Abner,  she  had  learned  that  art 
means  performing  his  own  music  and 
no    other.      Finally,   from    the   great 

pional  evening's  amusement.  It  was 
not  likely  that  she,  to  whom  the 
books  o[  history  and  exnerience  were 
sealed,  should  be  wiser  than. they,  and 
she  regarded  her  solitary  indulgeoceB 
of  her  natural  musical  instinct  as  ao 
many  follies.  She  was  bound  to  be 
false  to  her  genius,  and  to  bend  it  into 
a  machine  for  getting  all  she  could  out 
of  a  world  that,  except  as  an  enormous 
gathering  of  gulls,  was  nothing  to  her. 
That  she  succeeded  so  marvellously  was 
of  course  owing  to  higher  qualities 
which  she  could  not  contrive  to  crush 
or  conceal.  But  as  she  could  not  pos- 
sibly suspect  this,  and  as  none  of  her 
guides,  philosophers,  or  friends  bad 
ever  uttered  in  ner  hearing  or  out  of 
it  a  single  noble  word,  so  she  was  com* 
peiled  for  want  of  knowledge  to  de- 
spise her  own  genius,  and  to  find  an 
outlet  for  the  demon  within  her  in  leas 


prices  of  the  prima  donna  were  with- 
out end.  Foolish  admirers  admired 
and  encouraged  them,  common-sense 
people  sneered  at  them  as  aSectation 
or  charlatanism.  They  were  neither. 
But  then  neither  did  whims  and  ca- 
prices provide  an  outlet :  they  were  but 
palliatives,  and  symptoms  that  she 
needed  &ne.  They  were  simply  moral 
issues.  But  her  banker's  book  and 
her  bouquets  were  real :  as  real  exist- 
ences to  her  as  Harold  Vaughan. 
Perhaps  nil  alike  were  dross  and 
dreams,  Harold  Vaughan  and  all. 
Tbe  real  Harold  .Vaughan  was  most 
assuredly  no  hero,  save  to  her.  It  was 
not  his  fault,  however,  that  a  girl  chose 
to  regard  him  through  a  prism.  Not 
even  yet  will  I  call  this  love,  for  love, 
like  art,  requires  an  element  of  con- 
scious know]eda;e.  It  was  rather  the 
worship  of  an  idea,  which  a  larger  soul 
had  somehow  chanced  to  And  growing 
out  of  itself,  and  to  have  transplanted 
into  a  smaller.  I  suppose  e' 
must  worship  something  o~ 
only  a  common  clay  fetich  :  ana  large 
souls  have  a  curious  tendency  to  wor- 
ship the  small — it  is  but  human  i 
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ture  to  fuL-l  clrawn  to  frbat  U  most 
unlike  oursulves.  So  muuli  tht  better, 
in  spilu  of  th>?  apparent  waste  and  bit- 
teniKPB,  The  soul,  too  higbtobt  wor- 
BhippeU,  norsliips  :  tUe  hjuI  t<ioGin:ill 
to  worehip,  is  worsbipiiod.  The 
■mailer  b  ennobled,  and  itie  greater 
ennobles,  so  tliat  both  i;ain  in  ihe  only 
fitting  way,  but  as  it  ia  better  to  give 
than  Ut  receive,  so,  as  is  most  due,  the 
greater  soul  is  the  greater  gainer  after 
all: 

So  out  of  these  three  poor  corner- 
stones, a  bank-book,  a  bundle  of  bou- 
quets, and  a  blockhead  —  it  vaa 
Vaughau  himself  who  bad  given  him- 
self the  title  —  the  threefold  Zetd*, 
Sylvia,  and  Pauline  had  built  up  her 
nanBion  iu  the  air.  The  petals  of  the 
bundle  became  leaves  of  the  book,  and 
the  leaves  of  the  book  bctame  stones 
o[  the  bridge  tliat  would  lead  every- 
where, even  tu  such  a  htar  as  Harold 
Vaughan. 

What  the  end  was  to  be  had  not 
even  begun  to  shape  itself  in  her  mind. 
The  whole  story  was  with  no  more 
Tiiiible  beginning  or  .end  ihaci  the 
bridge  of  trap-doors  in  the  vision  of 
Mirza.  She  liad  never  tried  to  look 
forward  beyond  llie  next  sunset  since 
■he  was  born  :  and  as  her  life  was  con- 
fined to  the  present,  ss  was  it  all  the 
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implied  the  idea  of  Home  future  or 
other,  and  of  course  it  was  to  bring 
happiness :  without  intense  hope,  in- 
tense life  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
And  here  at  last  enters  lier  third  life, 
in  which  she  was  not  Pauline,  not 
Zelda,  but  Sylvia.  She  could  not  act 
the  same  part  night  after  night  with- 
out to  a  curtain  extent  confusing  her 
own  identity.  This  was  one  result  of 
her  unrecognited  genius,  but  it  was 
iilto  the  reault  of  the  intensity  with 
which  bhe  lived  every  hour,  in  what- 
ever form  it  came.  It  was  not  that  she 
made  deliberate  comparisons  between 
ber  life  on  and  o5  the  stage.  But  she 
uever  quite  ceased  to  be  Sylvia,  even 
when  she  was  most  simply  Zelda. 
The  great  situation  in  the  last  act, 
where  the  heroine  has  her  foot  upon 
the  necks  of  all  her  enemies,  was  the 
i;randest  ideal  of  human  lile  that  bad 
ever  been  presented  to  her  —  indeed 
the  only  eonsistent  and  inteliigibls 
ideal.  This  was  the  thirst  which  ihe 
discovery  of  the  watch  had  only  in- 
creased by  destroying  every  reason- 
able hope  of  satisfaction.  She  was 
almost  in  the  mood  that  leads  us  to 
move  fiends  to  our  purpose  if  the  be- 
nignant powers  refuse  to  be  reconciled. 


Thb  failure  of  the  ener^tic  search 
of  the  police  after  Aaron  Goldrick  re- 
flected less  discredit  upon  their  intel- 
UgencB  than  lookers-on  supposed.  As 
there  had  been  no  inquest,  much  nec- 
essary evidence  had  never  been 
brought  to  light  Lucas  had  kept 
back  as  much  as  possible  for  Mile.  Lec- 
Kin>ka>  sake,  and  Carol  for  his  own. 
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so  that  the  only  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  great  thcatricaf  manager 
they  were  looking  Ibr,  and  the  vagrant 
gypsy,  whom  ihey  were  not  looking  for, 
was  the  squint  of  which  they  had  never 
been  told.  So  it  happened,  unfortu- 
nately for  justice,  that  his  solitary  un- 
disguisable  mark  stood  Aaron  in  good 
stead.  It  would  never  have  occurred 
even  to  a  second  Vidocq  that  a  man 
with  luch  a  note  of  idcnliRcatton 
about  him  could  be  a  man  of  whom  no 
such  note  had  ever  been  reported. 

Some  part  of  hiw  security,  however, 
was  no  doubt  due  to  Aaron's  own  cun- 
ning. He  knew  that  every  Bea-port 
ana  every  exit  from  London  would  be 
watched,  so  tt  was  clearly  his  safest 
policy  to  remain  among  the  streets  un- 
til lime  enough  had  passed  to  make 
everybody  sure  that  be  had  not  es- 
caped. He  had  plenty  of  money  about 
him  for  immediate  needs :  be  required 
no  indoor  lodging,  and  no  food  but 
what  the  pavement  could  supply.  As 
soon  as  the  search  narrowtHl  and  the 
police  turned  their  attention  to  the 
ground  at  their  feet,  he  could  easily 
walk  out  some  allernoon  and  tramp 
his  way  to  where  a  thousand  pounds 
were  still  waiting  for  him  in  a  bouFe 
where  be  might  hide  comfortably  till 
the  whole  affair  was  blown  over. 

Hu  gave  himself  plenty  of  time  to 
mature  his  plans,  and  found  them  not 
unpromising.  His  rfile  of  respecta- 
bility, limited  as  it  was,  had  been  a 
hard  strain  upon  him,  and  it  was  with 
a  feeling  of  intense  relief  that  he 
breathed  once  more  the  free  air  of 
outlawry.  Except  for  gold's  sake,  the 
old  hand-to-mouth  life  had  been  ihe 
best  after  all.  He  hail  not  even  lost 
the  trolden  goose  whom  be  had  cliosen 
to  call  Zelda :  he  flattered  himself  that 
he  could  still  collect  eggs  enough  to 
feed  lx>tb  his  pocket  and  his  revenge. 
He  had  not  f^led  to  recognize  her 
ambition  to  become  a  ^reat  lady  and 
to  free  herself  from  bis  clutches,  so 
that  bis  silence  would  he  something 
worth  buying.  He  argued  in  this  way, 
if  it  is  lawful  to  reduce  the  instincts 
of  genius  to  logical  Ibrms  :  "  If  Mar- 
garet will  still  go  on  bleeding,  I  can 
get  Zelda  to  pay  me  at  least  half  her 
earnings  to  say  nothing.  If  Margaret 
holds  me  to  my  bargain  after  giving 
roe  the  thousand  pounds,  I  shall  have 
the  thousand,  and  Zelda  will  still  pay. 
II  Zelda  won't  pay,  she'll  buy  my 
secret,  and  I  shall  get  the  reward  be- 
sides. Faith,  I  sliall  live  like  a  lord 
—  'tis  but  chousing  the  Gorgios,  after 
all.  It's  tlieni  the  stulT  comes  from, 
and  what's  Mag's  is  ntine,  and  as  I 
meant  to  go  halves  with  Zelda,  Zelda 
ought  to  go  halves  with  me.  Consid- 
ering what  her  keep  and  training  have 
cost  me,  that's  but  fair." 

In  short,  while  to  20  under  water 
without  leaving  a  circle  upon  the  sur- 
face is  generally  considered  an  impos- 
sible feat  of  dexterity  in  a  civilized 
countr>',  for  Aaron,  wdo  belonged  to  a 
republic  within  a  republic,  notliing  wag 
more  simple,    lllsciiance  meeting  with 
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Carol,  ibough  it  was  a  good  test  of  the 
sudiciency  of  his  general  disguise,  he 
accepted  as  ibcsignal  for  its  being  time 
to  make  his  plunge  for  a  tliousand 
pounds,  and  to  come  up  on  tlie  other 
side  so  soon  as  the  hunt  should  pais  by. 
He  had  con.iiderahic  fear  of  a  visible 

Eoliceman,  but  he  had  none  of  that 
uutcd  sensation  which  is  supposed  to 
be  a  criminal's  worst  punishment.  As 
long  as  all  things  went  well  without,  all 
was  well  with  him  within.  Ilisflrstpre- 
caution  alone  was  enough  to  enjurehit 
safety.  He  walked  across  country  un- 
til, by  following  a  track  whereof  half 
was  evolved  from  wide  local  knowl- 
edge and  half  from  a  sort  of  cat-like 
sagacity,  he  found  congenial  quarters 
and  comrades  under  a  rugged  tent  ia 
a  Surrey  lane. 

It  is  men  like  Aaron  Goldrick  who 
are  masters  of  the  human  idtuatioD. 
You  nii^bt  toss  him  down  where  you 
please,  but  you  could  no  more  over- 
turn him  than  a  round  bail.  It  was 
not  so  much  that  be  fell  upon  his  1^ 
like  a  cat,  as  that  he  could  stand  it 
well  upon  one  part  of  himself  as  upon 
another.  Strip  him  stark  naked  and 
cast  him  upon  a  desert  island,  and  he 
would  manage  to  play  beads  and  taih 
for  cowries  with  the  sea-gulls,  if  land- 
gulls  were  not  to  be  found.  Put  a 
noose  round  his  neck,  and  be  would 
cheat  the  hangman.  He  was  onlyout 
of  his  element  when  fettered  with  the 
aids  that  most  men  need  to  climb.  If 
bis  incessant  rolling  gathered  no  last- 
ing moss,  it  was  not  without  result :  ll 
was  hb  nature  to  be  round  and  smooth 

the  m . 

rather  than  to  gather  any  of  his  o' 
His  delight  was  in  trying  to  grow  rich 
rather  than  iu  being  rich,  so  tliat  to  bt 
forever  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder 
was  no  disappointment  to  him  —  it  was 
merely  a  concentration  of  hope  and 
energy.  There  are  many  sucli  men 
whom  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  failures. 
The  bom  Bohemian,  whatever  his 
rank,  race,  or  condition,  is  no  more  s 
failure  than  the  self-made  man :  lie 
fulfils  his  nature,  and  what  self-made 
millionaire  can  do  more?  'fheonlyfaii- 
ure  is  the  man  like  Harold  Vaughsa. 
who  wishes  to  be  what  he  cannot  be 
—  not  tbc  man  like  Aaron  Goldrick. 
who»^c  pleasure  is  in  being  at  one  with 
his  destiny.  Honesty  and  respecta- 
bility are  so  far  from  being  invariable 
guides  to  success  and  happiness,  that 
if  the  very  thought  of  either  of  them 
had  entered  what  tor  the  sake  of 
courtesy  must  )>e  called  his  soul,  he 
would  have  been  the  most  miserable  of 
men  :  and  if  happiness  is  in  truth  our 
being's  end  and  aim,  he  can  scarcely 
be  called  worse  than  others  for  seek- 
ing it  after  his  own  lights.  In  spile  of 
alfappearance  to  the  contrary,  lie  was 
only  more  successliil  than  others  — 
that  is  all.  It  Is  well  to  remember 
that  there  are  people  with  whom  the 
resncct  of  the  world  and  a  sate  haven 
of  nonor  and  competence  arc  so  far 
from  being  good  things,  that  to  preach 
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to  tb«m  of  the  blessings  of  honest 
thrift  and  a  good  conscience  is  much 
th«  same  as  to  tallc  of  etiquette  to  a 

But  thU  opens  a  wide,  perhaps  daa- 
serous,  abyas,  into  which  I  have  no 
desire  to  full.  Still,  everybody  knows 
the  Btor;  of  the  Scotch  minister  who, 
after  havin«  exhausted  his  whole 
litany,  wound  up  with  praying  "for 
the  puir  Du'il  —  naebody  prays  for  the 
puir  De'il."  Ue  was  no  ilevll'a  advo- 
cate hecause  he,  in  his  simple  mind, 
was  the  first  to  discover  the  infinite 
possibilities  of  human  charity.  Lord 
Lisburn  tiked  sailia|r  in  a  yacht,  Aaron 
liked  cheating :  but  as  pltasure  and 
impulse  were  at  the  root  of  both  pur- 
laits,  how  can  such  words  as  "  better  " 
or  "  worse  "  be  applied  to  either,  ex- 
cept in  those  ethics  of  expediency 
which  charity  should  scorn  to  enter- 
tain V  ^Vitb  some  men  and  women,  to 
sajr  "  They  are  made  so  "  is  to  say  all ; 
they  are  no  more  capable  of.  longing 
for  unrevealed  light  than  they  are 
capable  of  remaking  themselves. 
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a  till  late 


MA.DQR  was  not  seen  agi 
ID  the  afternoon,  when  the 
snmed  it*  usual  aspect.  Honest  Tom 
Brown,  wondering  at  her  absence,  and 
the  cold  dinner  without  potatoes  which 
was  the  inevitable  result  of  it,  could 
not  get  rid  of  an  uneasy  notion  that 
something  had  occurred  which  was 
unknown  to  him.  But  he  was  an  ig- 
nor«nc  and  inarticulate  fellow,  not  a 
chatterbox  even  in  his  cups,  of  which 
be  drank  but  few,  and  having  been  up 
ail  nigbt,  he  was  not  altogether  sorry 
tor  an  excuse  to  He  down  in  the  hay- 
loft, and  have  a  good  sleep.  lie  was 
tireid  with  his  twenry-four  miles'  walk 
la  Uronington  and  back,  tired  with 
vatching  lor  her  fruitleasly,  and  when 
he  got  up  she  was  about  again.  She 
did  not  indeed  speak  to  him,  or  to 
anylxHly  else,  and  she  looked  as  if 
^  she  had  been  crying;  but  sinoe  yester- 

-*  (lar  he  could  not  muster  up  courage  to 

'  talk  to  her.     So  he  mooned  about  in 

and  out  of  the  house,  and  backwards 
and  forwards  to  the  otables,  thinkine 
that  alt  would  come  rivht  in  good 
time  —  an  axiom  with  which  many  a 
dnll  man  has  been  fain  tocomfort  him- 
■alfander  dismal  circumstances. 

In  the  stable  was  the  lame  hunter; 
and  the  mil^  of  a  boy  in  a  drab 
jacket  and  overalls,  who  had  been 
rabbing  its  sprained  leg  anil  handag- 
ing  it  by  turns  since  morning.  He 
had  also  swathed  the  horse  up  to  its 
ejes  in  the  clothing  he  brought  with 
him,  and  having  drank  about  a  gallon 
of  strong  ale,  the  small  boy  and  the  big 
horse  were  about  to  set  on*  together. 

"  He's  atill  lame  as  he  was  afore, 
old  tiiok-in-the-mud,"  remarked   the 
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small  boy  to  Tom  Brown ;  "  but  I've 
prummisBed  my  old  'oman  to  be  'ome 
ibr  supper;  so  we're  off,  and  Ked  Ko- 
~"    ""         "  hinself  right  arterwarda." 


"Ye 
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"  My  old  'oman  ain't  my  muther, 
now  [hen,  stoopid,"  answered  the  boy, 
indiffnantly.     "  She's  my  missus." 

"  Ye  hain't  above  a  matter  o'  ten 
year  old,  an'  ye  got  n  missus?  "  asked 
^om  Brown,  in  much  amazement. 

"  I'm  risin'  sixteen ;  fifteen  last  aeiti- 
ger,"  said  the  boy.  "  I  knows  it,  cos 
It's  the  big  day  at  Doncaster." 

Tom  Brown  subsided  after  this  in- 
formation, though  probably  his  private 
opinion  was  not  much  altered  by  it, 
and  presently  the  short  boy,  who 
might  have  ))cen  any  age  between 
twelve  and  fifty,  ifjudged  Irom  his  ap- 
pearance when  closely  examined,  led 
out  the  tall  horse  and  prepared  to  set 
oS'  upon  his  journey. 

"  Who  be  yure  maister,  and  wheer 
do  'uQ  live  ?  "  inquired  Tom  Brown, 
with  friendly  interest,  as  they  took 
leave  of  esch  other. 

"  Walker,  up  a  strei^l,"  said  the  boy, 
trying  his  latent  actjuirementin squint- 
ing ;  and  tucking  the  horse's  bridle 
un<ler  his  arm,  ho  begun  whistling  . 
"  Nancy  Dawson,"  and  went  about  his 
business  with  the  lame  horse  hobbling 
after  him. 

Nothing  happened  fiir  many  days 
after  this  at  Wakefitld-hi-the-Marsh. 
It  was  a  lost,  out-of-the-way  place, 
lying  twelve  miles  from  the  nearest 
market  town  of  any  importance.  The 
land  in  thb  neighborhood,  which  was 
not  very  good  for  agricultural  purposes, 
belonged  to  two  or  three  great  propri- 
etors, and  the  sub-agents  who  col- 
lected their  rents  lived  at  Dronington. 
The  inn  was  the  best  house  in  the 
village,  and  there  was  not  a  person  in 
it  but  the  curate,  Kir.  MowLedy,  who 
ever  Eul>scribed  to  a  newspaper  or  read 
a  book.  Even  Mr.  Monlcdy  had  been 
for  some  time  away  in  the  north,  and  his 
duty  was  performed  by  a  hasty  parson, 
who  rode  over  from  Dronington  at  a 
brisk  canter  every  Sunday,  and  kept 
his  horse  waiting  at  the  "  Chemiers" 
while  he  hurried  through  a  single  ser- 
vice. It  did  not  much  matter;  there 
were  seldom  more  than  half  a  score 
of  bumpkins,  chiefly  old,  who  went  to 
church  at  all,  and  they  understood 
nothing  of  Mesopotamia,  about  which 
this  hasty  parson  preached  to  them 
from  an  old  mouse-eaten  stock  of  ser- 
mons he  found  at  the  rectory.  The 
rector  himself  had  been  a  hard-riding, 
six-bottle  man,  who  had  got  into  debt 
and  disgrace.     lie  had  not  seen  his 

Earishionert  since  his  insolvency,  and 
ad  never  at  any  previous  period  con- 
cerned himself  witb  their  education  or 
culture;  and  Mr.  Mowledy  received 
but  £60  a  year  for  filling  one  of  the 
richest  benefices  in  Kngland  as  best 
he  could  upon  so  meagre  a  stipend. 

There  was  none  of  the  frightful 
poverty  of  populous  cities,  no  hideous 
beggary  with  unheeded  sorea  at  Wake- 


field. The  people  did  well  enough, 
and  got  plenty  to  eat  and  drink.  Tliey 
had  a  very  prolific  breed  of  ducks  and 
geese,  which  they  sent  with  butter 
and  eg^  to  market  once  a  week. 
Most  or  them  had  a  pig  and  a  cow  \ 
those  who  had  not,  worked  contentedly 
for  those  who  had.  But  there  was 
probably  not  a  more  ignorant  or  ill- 
taught  place  in  ICngland.  Long  ago 
Mr.  Mowledy  had  trird  his  band  at  a 
school ;  but  the  blacksmith,  Mr.,  Jinks' 
father,  and  the  wheelwright,  who  led 
the  community,  did  not  care  to  take 
their  children  from  work  to  learn  their 
letters;  and  John  Giles,  of  the  "Cheq- 
uers," knew  that  Mndge  had  too  mucn 
to  do  at  home  to  go  dangling  after  the 
parson's  heels.  So  by  and  by  all  hope 
and  ambition,  perhaps  all  desire  to 
improve  his  cure  from  that  point  of 
view,  died  out  of  Mr.  Mowledy's  mind, 
and  he  let  things  take  their  ancient; 
immemorial  course- 
He  came  b^ck  from  the  north  a  little 
older  and  more  dejected  than  he  went ; 
for  his  brother  and  only  relative,  who 
had  held  a  small  living  on  the  border* 
of  Northumberland  as  locum-lenens 
for  the  patron's  son,  had  died  during 
his  absence ;  but  there  was  no  ap- 
parent change  in  him.  He  preached 
wearily  twice  every  Sunday,  and  o 


Wednesday   evenings,   after     fais 

s    spare    congregation 

IS  Increased  by  Madge  ;  who  looked 


return,   anit   hi 


congregation 
who  looked 
listened   to 


very   pale   and   thin, 

him  reverently  without  understanding 

much  of  his  discourse. 

He  soon  noticed  the  girl's  regular 
attendance  on  his  ministry;  and  the 
heart  of  the  lonely  man  warmed  to- 
wards her.  He  had  scarcely  more 
than  the  wage  of  a  servant;  be  had 
no  prospects  of  advancement,  no  re- 
spect for  himself  now.  He  could  not 
ask  any  lady  to  share  his  penury,  and 
if  he  could  do  so  he  knew  of  no  one 
to  ask.  He  might,  however,  take 
Madge  to  bis  desolate  cottage,  if  the 
would  go.  She  was  a  busy  housewife, 
and  would  make  him  a  good  helpmate. 
There  would  be  nothing  to  shock  her 
feelings,  or  estrange  her  heart  in  his 
meagre  fortunes.  He  would  love  her 
very  dearly,  and  she  would  make  his 
home  bright  with  her  presence.  The 
girl  had  good  natural  abilities.  She 
might  be  taught  enough  book-learning 
to  make  her  a  pleasant  companion 
upon  winter's  evenings  when  their 
work  was  done.  He  knew  she  waa 
thrifty  and  sweet-tempered.  He  onlf 
forgot  that  h'e  was  rort/*nine  years  old 
and  she  not  twenty. 

It  WHS  one  evening  early  in  Novem- 
ber that  he  spoke  to  her  first  He 
even  fancied  she  was  wailing  for  him, 
and  looked  kind  welcome  from  her 
lai^e,  soft,  purple  eyes ;  but  that  could 
only  be  imagination,  overwrought  by 
solitude.  The  hoar-frost  was  on  the 
ground,  and  the  landscape  seen  from 
the  stile  near  the  village  church, 
where  be  met  her,  was  very  tranquil 
and  lonely.  There  was  a  path  that  led 
on    through    i       "  '"    '""" 
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rectory,  betide  which  slooil  hia  ono 
forlorn  cottage;  it  had  been  built  hy  a 
former  more  prosperoni  incumbent  for 
hit  gardener,  lie  walked  beside  Hadze 
through  iheae  fieldi,  where  ihe  black- 
bird sang  his  loud  good  nizbt,  and  the 
wren  and  the  speckled  Ihriuh  were 
busy  with  thehed^berriet.  It  was  she 
who  apoke  first,  and  she  asked  him,  la 
a  sweet,  grave  voice,  if  he  would  write 
a  letter  ^r  her. 

Mr.  Mowledy,  though  surprised  at 
thu  request,  promised  readily  to  do 
■o,  thinking  in  his  own  mind  that  it 
might  refer  lo  some  brewer's  or  dis- 
tiller's account  which  was  overdue, 
and  then  he  walked  silently  on  beside 
her.  He  was  a  learned  man,  was  Mr. 
Mowledy,  and  had  taken  honors  at 
his  college.  He  might  have  done  well 
in  the  -world  if  he  had  had  more 
energy,  or  less  conscience.  But  he 
let  ooe  opportunity  afler  another  glide 
by  him  in  the  race  of  life,  and  never 
overtook  ihem  or  tried  to  do  so.  And 
here  now  was  ihis  gentleman  and 
sc-holar  abashed  in  the  company  of  a 
vill^e  girl.  If  she  had  cared  for  him, 
if  he  had  met  such  a  woman  onec  in 
the  heyday  of  eiistence  when  his 
blood  was  voung,  if  even  yet  she  had 
felt  or  could  have  felt  one  spark  of 
love  for  him,  he  might  have  been 
helped  out  of  his  dilHuuIty.  A  word 
or  a  look  would  have  done  it,  and  the 
pent-up  tenderneii  of  hia  gentle  heart 
would  have  overdowed.  But  moat 
^rla  are  cruel  where  they  are  indil- 
terent.  Their  eyes  are  closed,  their 
ears  are  deaf  to  the  concerns  of  all 
except  those  who  can  win  their  affec- 
tions ;  and  Providence  has  willed  it 
so  in  mercy  tc  mankind,  that  our 
wives  and  mothers  may  be  entirely  our 
own.  So  Madge,  having  said  what 
she  had  to  say,  never  more  cast  a 
glance  at  the  parson,  but  went  on 
absently  breaking  dried  twigs  from 
the  hedges,  and  listening  unconsciously 
to  the  carol  of  the  birds. 

They  parted  when  they  reached  the 
hiad.  The  moon  had  just  risen,  and 
shed  a  quivering  light  through  an. 
old  elm-tree,  of  which  Iho  topmost 
branches  were  dead  and  withered.  A 
wason  toiled  slowly  up  a  hill,  a  dog 
barked  in  a  farm^srd  close  al  band. 

"  Good  night.  Miss  Margaret,"  said 
the  parson,  with  a  faltering  voice.  It 
was  the  only  time  he  had  ventured  to 
address  her. 

"  Good  night,  zur,"  said  the  girl, 
and  she  too  passed  away  ttota  that 
good  man's  life  unwon. 


CHAPTBB    VII. 


.  woman's    WAT. 


That  evenine,  after  John  Giles 
was  gone  to  bed,  Madge  b^an  to  sing 
over  her  needlework,  and  when  Tom 
Brown  came  io  with  his  lantern  to  see 
that  all  was  well  before  he  went  to 
sleep  in  the  hayloft,  she  spoke  kindly 
to  him  and  asked  bim  to  have  a  jug 
of  beer,  as  in  old  times. 

She  drank  some  of  the  beer  herself, 
and  when  Totn  asked  her  to  sing  his 
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favorite  long  over  again,  slia  sang  it 
so  readily  and  so  sweetly  that  nis 
rough  coarse  nature  was  quite  melted. 
Then  she  led  Tom  to  talk  of  the  boy 
in  drab  overalls  and  the  bie  horse  that 
had  been  left  behind  bj  the  strange 
huntsman;  who  had  never  more  been 
heard  of  after  he  had  left  the  inn  that 
October  day,  now  two  fuU  weeka  ago. 
She  never  spoke  of  the  huntsman  him- 
self, feeling  with  true  feminine  instinct 
that  the  subject  was  not  agreeable  to 
her  kinsman.  She  seemed  to  be  bent 
on  pleasing  him,  and  succeeded  so  com- 
pletely, that  he  told  her  all  about  the 
urchin  and  his  imprudence  over  and 
over  uain.  She  waa  especially  anx- 
ious to  nx  the  name  of  the  boy's  master 
and  the  place  of  hia  residence  in  her 
memory,  and  went    over    it    several 


had  pronounced  it  right 

"  Ees,"  repeated  Tom,  for  the 
twentieth  time.  "  Mauter  Walker,  up 
street,  wor  his  neamo  and  bid  in' 
pleeace,  it  wor." 

When  Madge  had  clearly  ascer- 
tained this  fact,  the  convcraalion  went 
on  less  smoothly ;  and,  as  Tom  was 
}uBt  go'^g  ^  ■'?  something  about 
■'fairinKS  and  "true  lovera' knots," 
which  had  more  or  less  reference  to 
a  ribbon  she  waa  sewing  on  a  cap,  she 
sent  bim  away  to  draw  another  juz 
of  beer,  and  when  he  came  back 
stumbling  from   haste  on  the  way,  she 

The  next  day  also,  while  John  Giles 
and  the  ostler  were  busy,  she  called 
to  a  pedlar,  who  had  never  passed  that 
way  before,  aifd  civilly  offered  him  a 
crust  of  bread  of  her  own  baking,  and 
a  tempting  slice  of  cheese  witn  his 
beer.  The  pedlar,  nothing  loth,  went 
into  the  kitchen  when  thus  ludden.but 
obierred  that  he  had  had  a  bad  day 
and  earned  no  money. 

"  There  bain't  nowt  to  pay,  maister," 
said  the  girl,  smiling  slyly,  and  then 
she  asked  if  he  could  write.  The  ped- 
lar said  he  could  "olf  and  on,"  and 
surmised  that  she  wanted  a  letter  writ- 
ten to  her  "  tK>."  She  took  hia  banter 
quite  good-humoredly,  and,  as  pen,  ink, 

Kper,  and  envelopes  ((hen  recently 
irenled)  were  all  ready  to  bis  hand, 
be  wrote,  with  many  strange  contor- 
tions and  grimaces,  some  words  she 
told  him.  Tbey  were  few  words,  and 
he  did  not  take  long  about  it  When 
he  had  finiihed,  he  inquired  with  an 
impudent  leer  what  direction  he  should 
put  upon  the  letter;  but  she  took  the 
closed  envelope,  and  hid  it  away,  after 
which  she  looked  quite  unconscious, 
and  would  not  say  another  word  to 
him.  So  he  got  hufTed  and  angrr, 
shouldered  his  pack  with  a  larly  look, 
and  went  about  his  businesa. 

In  the  dusk  of  the  evening  she 
slipped  out,  while  John  Giles  waa 
drmking  widi  the  blacksmith  and  the 
sexton,  and  she  had  sent  Tom  Brown 
to  get  some  flour  from  the  mill,  sit- 
uated a  long  mile  from  the  inn.  After 
walking    briskly    through    the    giebe 
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meadows,  where  she  was  not  likely 
to  meet  anybody,  she  rang  at  the  par- 
son's gate  and  dropped  a  courtesy  to 
that  gentleman  as  he  came  in  tome 
embarrassment  to  meet  her.  Hr. 
Mowledy  had  only  an  old  woman,  who 
slept  at  home,  to  wait  upon  him;  and 
she  bad  left,  as  Madge  knew,  an  hoar 
ago,  so  that  he  was  quite  alone. 

Having  coartetied  aeain,  ihe  look 
the  pedlar's  letter  from  ner  breast,  and 
asked  Mr.  Mowledy,  with  her  father's 
duty,  to  address  it. 

Mr.  Mowledy  put  on  his  lightest 
pair  of  blue  steel  spectacles,  which  he 
had  purchased  at  an  optician's  shop  in 
the  City  when  summoned  three  yean 
before  to  see  hia  rector,  in  order  that 
he  might  not  appear  at  too  great  a 
diaadvantage  in  her  eyes ;  and  thcD 
mildly  demanded  ths  name  of  her  cor- 
respondent She  replied  demurely 
that  hia  name  was  "  Walker." 

"And  his  Christian  name?  It  is 
always  better  to  write  that,  in  case  of 
mistakes,"  observed  Mr.  Mowledy, 
wishing  perhaps  to  prolong  the  inter- 
view with  his  parishioner  as  long  a* 
possible. 

The  girl  buns  her  head. 

"  I  mean,"  said  Mr.  Mowledy,  who 
feared  he  might  not  have  explained 
himself  with  sufficient  clearness,  "hit 
baptismal  appellation  —  the  same 
which  was  given  him,  as  to  all  of  aa, 
by  hia  godfathen  and  godtnotbei*. 
Your  name  Is  Margaret  j  mine  is 
Marmaduke,"  added  Mr.  Mowledy 
softly,  and  he  blushed. 

Now  Madge  had  heard  both  the 
stud  groom  and  Mr.  Sharpe  call  ths 
stranger  "  Duke,"  ao  she  courleiled 
anin,  as  Mr.  Mowledy  pronounced 
his  name. 

"  That  be  t'  neame,  lur." 

"WhatI  Marmaduke?"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Mowledy.  "  Dear  me,  it  is  ao  un- 
common name,  too.  Don't  yon  think 
•o,  Mlaa  Margaret  ?  " 

"  Duke,  or  maybe  Dook,  be  t'  neaine, 
zur,"  peraiatod  the  girl,  afraid  to  let 
the  sound  leave  her  eara  teat  she  should 
lose  it 

"  jiomiaduke,"  again  repeated  Mr. 
Mowledy,  bkndly,  and,  afler  furthtf 
explanatory  discourse,  the  reverend 
gentleman  put  the  infonnation  he 
received,  with  his  own  knowledge  cf 
geography  and  nomenclature,  together. 
The  product  was  no  usual  thit* 
Madge  took  away  her  letter  addressed 
in  a  scrupulously  careful  and  legible 

ifr.  Marmtzdvie  Walker 

(Dealer  infermenled  liquenj' 
Upper  SlT^t, 

Itlmglon, 
near  Lorule^- 

When  the  viltase  was  asleep  ^ 
night,  she  posted  it  unseen,  and  [idbiis- 
pected.  Mrs.  Jink*,  the  postmiitreis, 
felt  sure  it  vas  a  letter  from  the  pa^ 
son,  and  spread  a  rumor  that  he  kept 
a  bottle  or  two  of  spiriU  io  a  'O^ 
place  for  private  use.  So  (h«  '<"2 
Madge,  who  said,  "  Lauk-a-d«i»y  «*■ 
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ins  ibing  called  rumor  fint  apreadi 
iigile  vingt,  or  whence  it  comei,  or 
■hilher  ii  speed*  so  fast?  Dr.  Por- 
iMos,  the  rector,  heard  it  ia  the  rules 
of  the  King'd  Beech  FriiOD ;  it  waa 
■bispered  to  the  biahop  of  the  diocese 
by  the  Deao  of  Dronington's  widow. 
Jht  magistrates  laughed  about  "  the 
iwrate'a  sly  bottle  "  when  they  met  at 
quirter  sessions,  and  one  of  (hem,  a 
jolly  good  fellow  who  had  been  in  the 
Dary,  made  a  song  about  it,  putting  it 
to  rhyme  with  "  throtlle,"  and  singing 
it  to  a  roaring  chorua  after  a  dinner  at 
the  "  Crova,"  where  the  worshipful 
and  loyal  gentlemen  refreshed  tbem- 
rItcs  in  compaoy  at  the  terminalioa 
of  their  judicial  labors.  Mr.  Mowledy 
wu  the  only  person  for  twenty  miles 
round  who  never  heard  it  at  all ;  for 
nrnor  has  a  great  deal  of  humor  in  it, 
for  all  its  gravity,  and  keeps  prudently 
oat  of  the  way  of  contradiction. 

CHAPTES  VIII.     FOUND   DBOWNKD. 

Dat  after  day  passed  by  for  nearly 

a  forlnigbt,  but  no  letter  addressed  to 
the  vilUgi:  inn,  ever  arrived  from  Mr. 
HarmadLtke  Walker. 

Uidge  watched  for  the  postman  as 
he  passed  through  Wakelield'ln-thtr- 
Uinb  every  morning  in  his  dookey- 
cirl,  in  hopes  that  he  would  stop  at 
ihe  ''  Chequers ; "  and  once,  when  she 
Uiounht  ha  looked  her  way,  she  held 
out  her  apron,  but  he  only  stared  at 
her  and  jogged  along  upon  hia  round. 

She  seemed  to  pine  vieibly  away 
during  Ihia  time,  and  to  have  no  care 
la  pride  in  beraelf.  The  cnrale 
watched  for  her  in  vain  as  he  walked 
from  the  church  through  the  glebe 
intadows,  taking  alwaya  the  same  way 
borne  to  bis  litue  cottage  with  a  hope 
tbst  he  might  meet  her  again,  almost 
painful  in  its  intenaity  ;  and  though 
he  had  composed  a  sermon  on  a  t«xt 
taken  from  the  thirty-ninth  veree  of 
the  twenty. fourth  chapter  of  Ueneus, 
especially  to  ascertain  her  views  upon 
the  lubject  nearest  his  heart,  she 
never  came   to   hear  it;  nor  did   she 


of  an  evening,  he  found  nobody  thsre. 
She  got  dinner  and  supper  ailently 
ready  for  John  Giles,  and  set  it  in 
order  upon  the  white  deal  table  duly 
•coared ;  but  she  never  taated  the 
good  food  herself,  and  her  voice  was 
never  heard  now  singing  about  the 
house.  She  passed  most  of  her  time 
knked  up  in  her 


meals  and  his  beer  as  he  waa  accus- 
tomed to  have  them,  and  nothing  but 
an  earthquake  would  have  roused 
bii  fuddled  intelligence.  Even  a  con- 
vaUion  of  nature  would  have  found 
him  with  a  brown  jug  in  bis  hand,  and 
be  would  only  have  set  It  down,  to 
lake  It  np  again  oiler  the  shock  was 
orer.    Tlie  blacksmith,  who  had  been 
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looked  about  him  now  and  then  afler 
he  had  finished  his  beer,  as  if  he 
miiaed  something,  but  he  waa  not 
sorry  that  matters  should  bide  as  they 
were  for  a  bit  longer. 

Tom  Brown   was   the   only   pei 


who  knew  that  there    was  anything 
comfort   her.     When  she 


ong,  and  he  tried  i 


!,  after 


hours  to  heraelr,  she  would  find  the 
hardest  part  of  her  work  done.  He 
kept  the  fire  burning,  swept  the 
heorth,  drew  water,  and  put  the  kettle 
ready  for  her  t«a,  which  she  drank 


her,  he  answered,  and  mode  some 
mumbling   excuse   which    served   the 

Eurpose  well  enough.  One  AAy  he 
rougbt  her  some  apples,  which  he 
knew  she  liked,  and  anolber  he  walked 
to  Droniogton  for  an  orange.  She 
found  them  on  the  table  beside  her 
tea  thinga,  and  left  them  untasted. 
She  appeared  unable  to  bear  the  day- 
light, and  never  went  outside  the 
door  aa  ahe  used  to  do.  She  would 
stand  with  her  face  turned  from  the 
window,  and  her  arm  resting  on  the 
high  kitchen  mantel- piece  i  if  spoken 
to,  ahe  answered  without  moving.  All 
her  clothes  Lung  loosely  on  her:  she 
had  become  terribly  thin  and  wan. 
She  started  at  the  leaat  noise,  and 
once,  when  Tom  Brown  came  in  un- 
expectedly and  looked  her  full  in  the 
face,  ihe  shrunk  from  him  as  though 
she  were  afraid.  She  avoided  him 
more  resolutely  after  that;  watching 
with  a  beating  heart  and  frightened 
eyes  lest  he  should  catch  her  unawares 
again. 

Her  favorite  occupation  when  alone 
was  to  open  a  large  carved  oak  work- 
box  which  had  belonged  to  her  foster- 
mother,  and  take  out  one  by  one  the 


She  « 


1  never  tired  of  look- 


ing at  these  things,  but  would  rock 
herself  in  her  chair,  with  her  clasped 
hands  on  her  knees,  and  wail  over 
them.  If  she  heard  a  step  on  the 
stairs,  or  any  one  called  for  her,  she 
would  hide  them  hurriedly  away,  and 
with  trembling  limbs  and  a  gtiaslty 
face,  assure  herself  that  her  occupation 
had  not  been  discovered. 


Itw 


I  about  the  tenth  day  after  the 


letter  to  Mr.  Marmaduke  Walker  bad 
remained  unanswered,  that  a  great 
change  came  over  the  girl.  She  rose 
very  early  in  the  morning,  and  toiled 
throughout  the  day  without  ceasing. 
She  arranged  all  her  cupboanis,  and 
the  presses  where  the  household  linen 
was  kept.  She  washed  and  put  away 
all  her  glaaa  and  china,  and  carefully 
attended  to  everything  that  had  been 
neglected  and  wanted  setting  to  rishts. 
BeTore  she  went  to  bed  she  raked  out 
the  kitchen  fire  and  laid  it  afresh, 
spread  Ihe  cloth  for  breakfast,  and 
cut  some  slices  of  bread  and  butl«r,  to 
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be  ready  for  John  Giles  when  he  oot 
up.  She  hade  good  night  to  'Soot 
Brown  very  kincHy,  drew  some  beer 
for  him  herself,  and  opened  the  door 
for  him  when  he  went  out  to  bis  bar' 
loft  over  the  stables,  closing  it  loudly 
afUr  him  and  bolting  iL  Then  ul 
these  things  having  been  done  in 
order,  and  the  whole  house  thoroughly 
swept  and  garnished,  ihe  went  to  her 
room  with  a  strange,  atuent  air,  and 
opened  her  work-box  once  more.  But 
she  did  not  cry  over  it  now :  there 
was  only  a  sad,  resolute  expression  in 
the  girl's  eyes ;  and  afler  silently  con- 
templating her  worthless  treasures  for 
an  hour  or  more,  she  opened  her  win- 
dow and  looked  down  into  the  road- 
She  could  see  clearly,  for  Ihe  moon 
was  at  her  full,  end  nothing  was  stir- 
ring for  a  mile  around.  The  bat  and 
the  fieldmouse  only  were  abroad ;  and 
Ibe  low  boot  of  an  owl  coming  from 
the  ruined  rectory  was  the  solitary 
sound  which  broke  the  stillness  of  the 
night.  Not  a  dog  harked,  not  a  Ikht 
was  seen  in  a  cottage,  not  a  watcher 
kept  vigil  at  Wakefield -in-the-Mar«h. 
She  remained  for  some  ten  minutes, 
looking  anxiously  from  the  window, 
and  having  satisfied  herself  that  she 
was  unobserved,  she  threw  a  shawl 
over  her  head,  so  as  to  conceal  her 
features,  and  went  quickly  and  noise- 
lessly down-stairs.  She  had  thought 
of  everything.  The  boUi,  which  had 
l>een  cleaned  and  oiled  that  day,  slid 
smoo;hly  back  at  her  touch ;  the  door 
turned  easily  upon  its  hinges,  her  bare 
feet  fell  unheard  upon  the  bard  ground. 
She  went  on  walking  very  fast,  turn- 
ing neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left, 
till  she  came  to  the  mill-stream,  at  a 
place  where  it  waa  very  deep  and 
rapid.  Then  she  stopped,  and  knelt 
down  by  the  waterside,  and  prayed 
with  a  smothered  sob  ;  after  which  she 


animal.  A  fish  which  leaped  out  of 
the  stream  had  distorted  her,  and  there 
was  a  far  sound  of  wheeli,  but  it 
died  away  and  all  was  still.  It  was 
only  the  night  wagon,  slowly  passing 
on  its  way  to  Dronington,  and  when 
it  had  gone  there  was  not  a  human 
being  who  could  hear  her  brief  cries 
and  her  short  strugelei.  She  went 
then  to  the  river's  brink,  took  her 
shawl  from  off  her  head,  and  tied  it 
closely  round  the  skirt  of  her  dreas  in 
a  tight  knot,  bo  that  she  could  not 
move  ber  legs  or  feet,  and  she  let  hei^ 
self  fall  headlong  into  the  swift-flow- 
ing water.  A  loud  plash,  one  natuntl 
euort,  with  uplifted  anus,  for  life,  and 
all  wos  over.  She  was  borne  fait 
down  stream. 

CHAPTER  IX.     NIOHT  LIMBB. 

The  reverend  Mr.  Mowledy  bad 
one  delight  on  this  sublunary  sphere 
of  unrewarded  merit.  He  was  fond  of 
fishing.  He  might  have  had  some 
difficidty  in  reconcilinjt  a  sport  so 
cruel  to  a  tender  conscience,  but  he 
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Aflect«d  that  Simon  Puter,  and  An- 
drew his  brother,  with  James  and  John 
the  ions  of  Zebedee,  were  all  Gshers, 
M  well  as  ilivineB;  and  by  the  first 
nlea  of  BOnnd  doctriDe,  tb&t  which 
they  did  noreprored  could  not  be  cod- 
■idered  wrong  without  heresy,  bv  an 
orthodox  clergyman  of  the  KBt&blished 
Church  of  England ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  wai  worthy  of  reipect  and  imitation. 
Sir.  Mowkdy  was  lo  merciful  a  tatu 
that  he  practised  the  fisherman's  art 
with  as  little  pain  to  the  fish  as  their 
case  allowed ;  but  he  was  rIso  a  logi- 
cian and  a  casuist.  He  reflected  Uiat 
be  might  be  a  humble  instrumeot  in  the 
bands  of  Providence,  selected  to  wage 
war  against  the  order  of  Apodes,  who 
ruthlessly  devoured  snails  and  other 
harmless  living  things  alive,  prowling 
^vedily  about  in  the  darkness  beneath 
the  waters  lo  satisfy  the  lust  of  con- 
truest  and  the  sin  of  inordinate  appe- 
tite. If  Mr.  Uowled;  took  them  cap- 
tive and  slew  tbem  while  trooping  on 
these  bloodthirsty  expeditions,  it  was 
only  the  usage  of  lawful  warfare,  and 
he  could  not  be  viewed,  even  bv  the 
Apodes,  if  they  reasoned  candidly  on 
the  subject,  in  any  other  light  than  as 
a  diatnpiaD  and  defender  of  the  help- 
less. 

The  bead  fs  always  the  dupe  of  the 
heart;  and  as  Mr.  MowJedy's  delight 
was  angline  for  eels,  he  was  sure  to 
find  a  comfortable  excuse  for  so  doing; 
indeed  it  is  among  the  advantages  of 
learning  that  it  enables  a  man  lo  dis- 
cover many  excellent  and  conclusive 
aiguments  in  favor  of  his  wishes,  and 
to  confound  his  o[>poncntB  who  have 
■eldom  studied  the  subject  so  deeply. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Howledy  caught  the 
eels  gently,  with  a  ball  of  string 
twisted  into  nooses,  which  got  into 
their  teeth  as  they  marauded  about  in 
■earch  of  prey.  He  did  not  torture 
them  with  hooks.  There  were  some 
worms  impaled  tipon  the  string. 
Truly.  Man,  however,  is  a  rational 
animal,  and  will  not  be  baulked  lo 
pursuit  of  pleasure  by  a  second  obsta- 
cle which  turns  up  unexpectedly  after 
he  has  overcome  or  thrown  down  the 
firsL  Mr.  Howledy  thought  long  and 
patientk  before  he  found  a  solution  to 
the  dllficulty  of  the  worms.  But  he 
would  not  give  it  up,  and  ultimately 
satisfied  his  intelligence  that  it  was  a 
coDvrnient  and  proper  custom  to  take 
them  by  stratagem,  or  a  garden  spade, 
and  apply  tbem  to  the  use  of  man. 
For  man  has  dominion  over  all  the 
orealDres  of  the  earth,  and  more  es- 
pecially the  worm,  which  is  a  species 
of  the  Berpent,~it  is  plainly  so  called 
in  the  Swedish  tongne,  and  that  has 
mnch  affinity  with  the  Anglo- Sazoti  or 
pure  English.  Now,  the  serpent  is  an 
-  accursed  beast,  whose  -head  is  to  be 
bruised  by  the  heels  of  all  who  are 
bom  of  woman.  There  is  enmity  be- 
tween the  serpent  and  the  whole  hu- 
man race;  not  the  enmity  of  passion 
or  prejudice,  but  a  ju»t  and  perpetual 
displeasure  enjoined  by  the  law.  In 
deriroying    worms    or    serpents,  Mr. 


Mowledy  was  only  carrjlng  into  exe- 
cution the  mild  sentence  which  hail 
been  passed  upon  them  for  the  hei- 
nous ofTence  of  having  brought  about, 
bv  craft  and  subtlety,  the  awful  expul- 
sion of  mankind  from  Eden,  caused 
the  woman  to  bring  forth  her  children 
in  sorrow,  and  man  to  eat  only  of 
bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  face,  till  re- 
turned in  wrath  to  the  dust,  from  out 
of  whence  he  was  taken. 

Neither  could  it  be  urged  that  tbe 
conduct  of  worms  gr  serpents  since 
the  Fall  had  been  such  as  to  merit 
any  remission  of  their  punishment. 
They  had  evinced  no  signs  of  repent- 
ance. They  had  accept^  battle  with 
mankind;  they  undermined  and  can- 
kered all  his  works,  they  consumed  bis 
substance,  overthrew  his  palaces,  made 
leaks  in  mighty  (hint,  cat  up  hit  very 
records,  and  feasted  finally  on  his  re- 
mains. They  are  notoriously  the  in- 
fernal hrood  of  Satan,  undergoing,  as 
Linnteus  and  other  naturalists  declare, 
no  metamorphosis ;  having  no  eyes 
nor  limbs  nor  bowels  of  compassion 
nor  future  existence.  Their  name  is 
a  synonym  for  that  remorse  which 
gnaws  and  torments  the  wicked,  for 
decay  and  sickly  grief,  for  beings  de- 
based and  despised,  for  worthless 
things  which  work  men  ill  by  slow, 

Thus  Mr.  Mowledy  having  fully  ar- 
gued out  the  case  of  the  worms  with 
himself,  they  being  absent  in  contu- 
macy, be  had  no  more  scruples  touch- 
ing their  impalement;  and  when  his 
duty  to  big  parishioners  had  been  per- 
formed in  such  wise  as  we  have  seen, 
he  humbly  trusted  that  he  might  be 
permitted  to  sit  still  half  the  ni^ht 
now  and  then  in  a  punt,  for  piscalonal 

Mr.  Mowledy  was  intently  watch- 
ing his  lines  on  that  November  night 
when  Madse  had  fled  from  the  inn, 
and  probably  thinking  how  fine  a  dish 
of  eels  he  might  send  her  on  the  mor- 
row, for  he  had  heard  that  she  had 
been  ailing.  The  spot  where  his  punt 
was  made  fast  was  not  unfavorable  for 
such  a  subject  of  contemplation.  It 
was  a  dark  deep  pool  behind  the  mill, 
and  now  lay  dce;i  in  shadow,  un- 
troubled by  the  brawling  stream  which 
rushed  turbulently  above  and  below  it. 
Ground-bait  being  also  deposited  there 
in  considerable  quantities  from  the 
duiit  of  the  mill,  aud  Mr.  Mowledy 
t)eing  on  good  terms  with  the  miller, 
•-■-■'       ■■       '     I   of 


one  o'clock  the  worthy  gentleman, 
who  never  suffered  bis  favorite  pas- 
time to  interfere  with  more  important 
things,  beihought  him  that  he  had 
some  ofhis  flock,  who  lived  a  long  way 
oir,  to  viiit  on  the  following  day,  and 
that  a  little  sleep  would  be  needful  to 
fit  him  for  tbe  labors  of  bis  calling. 
Therefore  he  first  began  to  disentangle 
tbe  strings  and  worms  at  the  end  of 
hts  lines,  and  then  slowly  to  roll  them 
up  for  anolhei 


short  or  easy  work,  because  be  bad 
nobody  lo  help  him,  and  his  liogen 
were  half  frozen.  Tbe  string  stiffened 
almost  as  soon  as  ft  came  out  of  the 
water  and  slipped  through  hands  made 
clammy  by  contact  with  the  eeli.  The 
loops  of  his  lines,  moreover,  caught  in 
weeds  and  nrojectinK  roots  of  trees, 
which  bad  tnirstily  thrust  themselves 
into  tbe  tti««m.  So  he  was  glad 
when  it  was  over  and  be  could  oik- 
fasten  his  punt  to  go  home  before  the 
day  broke.  He  was  just  about  lo  do 
so,  when  he  heard  a  sudden  plash,  m 
of  a  body  falling  from  the  onpofile 
bank,  a  few  yards  above  the  mill ;  and 
immediately  afterwards  a  motionles 
human  form  was  borne  rapidly  by  him 
on  the  BwifVflowing  waters.  Tbe  full 
moon  shone  very  biightlr  on  tbe  up- 
turned face  of  a  young  girl,  as  it  miik 
and  rose  again,  dashed  about  by  tbe 
eddies ;  and  Mr.  Mowledy's  bean 
stopped  —  smote  with  a  sudden  snd 
awful  anguish  —  as  he  recognized  the 
pale  features  and  golden  hair  of  ber 
who  WHS  mil  the  world  to  him.  In 
a  moment  he  bad  plunged  into  the 
mill-stream,  and  struck  out  lastily- 
He  bad  been  a  strong  swimmer  in  his 
youth;  a  Winchester  boy  and  an  Ox- 
ford man.  he  was  always  fond  of  the 
his  old  practice  stood 


1  good  stead.     Making  rapidly 
"e  body 


beyond  the  spot  where  the  k 
nad  sunk,  be  trod  the  wstcr  ana 
watched  till  it  rose  again.  Then  be 
dived  gallantly  for  it,  cauglit  it  mid- 
way as  it  went  down,  and  bore  it  to 
the  nearest  shore. 

He  was  not  a  bad  phyticiaii,  ihii 
obscure  country  parson ;  and  be  wsi 
aware  that  when  a  pereon  i^  tub- 
merged  under  water,  suffocalton  en- 
sues, not  in  consequence  of  tbe  accen 
of  water  lo  the  lungs,  but  merely  from 
the  exclusion  of  air,  nnd  that  it  breath 
could  be  once  brought  back  to  her  At 
would  live.  He  knew  also  that  as  she 
had  not  been  more  than  three  minutel 
in  the  water,  and  had  not  been  iramc- 
diately  submerged,  there  was  good 
hope,  if  tbe  m^ans  of  restoration  wert 
at  band ;  and  failing  tbem,  be  could 
only  do  his  best.  Now  the  men  of  th* 
mill  bad  long  gone  home,  but  tbe  mill 
stood  open,  anci  there  were  still  some 
embers  of  a  fire  which  had  l>een  led 
burning  for  him  by  his  friendly  pariib- 
ioner;  so  lie  carried  the  girl  quickly 
thither,  threw  his  lai^e  boating-cloak 
and  such  wraps  as  he  had  with  him 
over  her,  and  did  all  things  needful, 
till  ber  fullering  breath  gradually  re- 
turned, and  Madge,  opening  her  erel, 
looked  wondering  around  her.  In  lest 
than  half  an  hour  she  was  completely 
restored  to  conBciou!<neEs;  and,  naving 
been  so  short  a  while  in  the  water, 
was  able  to  return  home. 

The  good  gentleman,  with  the  in- 
nate delicacy  and  chivalry  of  a  Chris- 
tian mind,  fbrebore  to  ask  Ler  any 
questions;  and  when  she  would  have 
siven  him  an  explanation  he  stayed 
her  solUy,  and  sought  with  words  ol 
trtie  and  lofiy  cbaiity  i«  calm  ber 
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traable,  be  it  what  it  might  —  to  ralM 
ber  up  agaia  in  her  own  esteem,  u  a 
human  sou],  precioai  to  all  the  world 
in  the  possibilitieB  of  the  future,  to 
huD,  a  minister  of  the  uhurcb,  most 
jmcions,  roost  revered.  A  cardinal^ 
■peaking  to  an  empress  had  not  chosen 
better,  simpler,  or  more  reapectful 
langnage.  When  the  color  [jradually 
came  ^ck  to  her  cheeks,  and  he  saw 
that  she  was  recover^,  aad  quite 
qnict  and  resigned  in  manner,  he 
knell  down,  biJdiug  her  in  solemn 
lU  b> 
ntlj   ii 

words  faroiliar  to  him  through  years 
passed  in  bearing  consolation  to  the 
afflicted  of  hia  congregation  :  — 

"O  Lord  God,  who  hast  wounded 
ni  for  our  Kins,  and  consumed  us  for 
our  tranfrressions,  bv  ihjr  laie  beary 
and  dreadful  visitation,  and  now,  in 
the  midst  of  judgment  remenibering 
mercy,  hast  redeemed  our  souls  from 
the  jaws  of  death;  we  offer 
latherly  goodness  ouneWes,  i 
sod  bodies,  whieh  thou  hast  delivered, 
to  be  a  living  sacrifice  nnto  Thee,  al- 
ways praising  and  magnifying  thy  msr- 
dei  ia  the  midst  of  thy  church,  through 
JcsDs  Christ  our  Ijord.     Amen." 

And  having  praye<l  thus,  giving  to 
the  Most  High  the  glory  of  her  mi- 
racnloos  preserration,  be  rose  from  his 
knees  and  blessed  her  mutely,  forbeai^ 
inS!  to  intrude  on  her  when  he  could 
no  longer  lie  of  use,  and  contenting 
himself  by  watching  her  unseen  when 
■hs  led  ih«  mill,  lest  she  should  faint 
or  fall  down  by  the  way.  But  she  8i^ 
rived  safety  at  her  home,  about  two 
boars  alter  she  had  quitted  it,  and 
passed  uiiqeslioned  through  the  open 
door  into  her  chamber,  where  all  was 


CHAPTKR    X.      WHAT    HAFPENB. 

Mb.  Mowlsoy  was  very  ill  for 
MiDB  days  atler  lie  had  bravely  rescoed 
Ibe  drowning  girl,  and  it  is  one  of 
Ibe  many  inexplicable  thin^is  in  this 
wBrld,  that  heroic  actions  are  seldom 
perfonned  with  impunity.  His  wet 
clothes  had  avenged  themselves  on 
Km  for  tbcir  tintimuly  ruin,  and  struck 
lum  down  with  an  unseen  blow,  which 
lamght  on  fhver  and  ague,  leaving 
Un  to  reflect,  in  that  condition,  that 
Vinoe  is  verily  its  own  reward. 

Meanwhile  nflairs  at  the  "  Cbeq- 
wrs "  resumed  their  former  appect, 
and  went  on  absolutely  as  if  nothing 
W  happened.  Madge  did  not  re- 
cover her  cboerful  ness  for  long  after- 
wards; but  she  went  about  her  work, 
and  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure  in  it,  or 
to  find  relief  from  ttodily  exertion. 
Sbe  was  peaceful  enough  if  left  alone, 
but  sullen  and  even  defiant  if  any  one 
interfered  with  her.  Several  times 
alio  the  asserted  ber  independence  in 
siprets  terms,  which  troubled  John 
Giles  not  a  tittle.  She  reminded  him 
Ibat  ihe  was  not  his  daughter,  that  she 
was  naught  to  him,  nor  be  to  her,  but 
a  friend,  and  she  added  that  she  was 
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minded  to  earn  ber  own  living  and  to 
sea  the  world.  She  expressed  a  desire 
to  take  service  in  London  town,  and 
asked  the  brewer's  man,  when  hecame 
with  his  gigantic  horses  and  his  casks, 
if  he  knew  of  a  place  for  a  hard-work- 
ing girl  "  ant  whaers,"  it  did  not  matter 
in  what  house  or  city.  He  answered 
that  be  knew  of  no  such  place,  and 
that  it  would  be  uneasy  to  come  at  on 
account  of  the  hardneas  of  the  times, 
which  ever  gives  and  ever  will  give  a 
short  and  civil  reply  to  an  unwelcome 
request;  and  hefola  her,  being  nudged 
thereto  by  Giles,  that  she  did  not 
know  when  she  was  well  off.  Then 
she  turned  to  Tom  Brown,  in  her  rest- 
less desire  to  be  gone,  and  ordered  him 
to  find  a  place  for  tier,  begging  him  with 
sighs  ana  tears  to  lose  no  time  about  it. 

The  poor  fellow  thrust  his  knuckles 
in  his  eyes  at  the  bare  thought  of  los- 
ing her,  and  besought  her  in  his  rough 
way  to  tell  him  if  any  of  her  neighbors 
I  had  given  her  occasion  to  be  angry, 
that  ne  might  right  ber  with  his  fist 
and  tongue.  He  would  oive  them  a 
piece  of  his  mind,  he  confidently  sud 
(he  did  not  think  how  small  it  was), 
and  thump  them  into  their  senses.  It 
is  the  English  plan,  and  not  an  evil 
one;  for  sense  compelled  bv  blows  is 
wondrously  discreet  and  modest. 

But  she  said  nothing  in  retnm.  She 
seemed  subdued  and  sad.  Indeed,  she 
was  becoming  perplexed  and  half  dis- 
traught in  her  trouble.  She  had  tried, 
she  alone  knew  how  desperately,  to 
put  an  end  to  it,  perhaps  by  death  it- 
self, if  ber  secret  could  be  known,  afler- 
wards  by  flight.  Boih  means  had 
failed  her  ;  and,  like  a  bird  caught  in 
the  toils  of  the  fowler,  now  she  fluttered 
in  a  passion  of  fear  and  woe,  now  cow- 
ered timidly  and  ceased  to  struggle. 

So  it  happened  that  when  Tom 
Brown  came  into  the  kitchen  that 
night,  the  girl's  feelings  were  dull  and 
blunted  with  overwear.  She  was  not 
ill,  but  she  was  weak  and  listless. 
Her  poor  honest  working  hands  hung 
down  beside  her,  and  she  could  no 
longer  collect  her  thoughti.  She  felt 
a  little  light-headed,  and  wondered  in 
a  hazy,  half-unconscious  way,  whether 
she  should  ever  be  like  the  idiot  girl 
who  went  about  with  straws  in  her 
hair  last  harvest. 

She  took  no  notice  of  Tom  Brown, 
but  let  him  sit  down  by  tbe  fireside 
and  talk  to  her  as  he  would.  He 
looked  like  some  good  watch-d<^  keep- 
ing guard  over  her,  and  his  rude  speech 
was  little  better  than  a  well-meaning 
growl,  coming  from  a  faithful  heart, 
which  would  have  bled  or  broken  to 
please  her. 

"Madge,"  cried  the  simple  fellow  at 
last,  and  there  was  a  natural  pathos  in 
his  coarse  appeal,  "  Oi  carn't  a  itond 
it  no  mawer.  I'll  go  an'  list  for  a  sojer 
an  you  wun't  tayk  oi  wan  oi  axes  yow. 
Oi'd  ha*  mavd  yow  a  honist  mon  an 
you  wud  wed.  An'  thow  ut  hain't  fur 
t'  bee,  thar  be  a  mattur  o'  tweniee  puod 
1  ha'  soaved  oop  —  doee  tayk  t'  blunt 
r  be  onder  t'  hyrirk  yundcr." 


Tlie  good  lout  shook  and  blubbered 
like  a  boy  as  he  spoke,  for  he  was  in 
grim  earnest,  en  1  he  took  up  his  lan- 
tern to  leave  her  forever;  when  she, 
with  a  scared  aspect  and  mien  tike 
that  of  one  inlerrocated  white  walking 
in  sleep,  asked  him  what  he  would 
have  of  ber ;  and  when  he  lold  her 
again  and  again,  till  she  understood  his 
meaning,  she  cried  and  wrung  her 
l)»uds  till  the  blood  started  between 
the  nails  of  them. 

He  stole  fiently  up  to  her  with  un- 
taught aflection,  and  talked  to  her  in 
homely  phrase  of  tbe  childhood  they 
had  passed  tozether,  and  of  the  many 
times  and  oft  he  had  held  her  on  hu 
knees  as  a  little  mite  no  bigger  than 
his  arm;  till  first  she  Bnriled7l>etrajed 
into  forgetfulness  for  a  moment  by  the 
deceiver  Memory,  and  then  she  sobbed 
convulsively,  answering  him  in  gasps. 
Any  one,  she  said,  might  wed  with 
such  a  thing  as  she  was,  if  they  had  a 
mind  for  their  bargain.  The  parson, 
tbe  blacksmith,  or  he.  It  was  all  the 
same  to  her.  She  only  wanted  a  mor- 
sel of  bread,  and  could  work  for  it. 
Sbe  thanked  God  for  that.  She  would 
be  beholden  to  nobody.  Her  voice  ai 
she  spoke  was  sometimes  hard  and 
even  fierce,  sometimes  bushed  and 
supplicating.  She  hardly  seemed  to 
know  what  she  «at  saying,  and  ber 
miod  wandered  from  one  subject  to 
another.  She  told  him  she  did  not 
care  what  became  of  her,  or  of  him ; 
and  that  she  did  not  like  him,  or 
ever  could  like  him ;  and  then  she 
clung  to  his  arm,  and  went  into 
hysterics. 

By  and  by  she  was  quite  worn  out 
and  as  weak  as  an  infant.  He  pressed 
her  again  in  plain  words  to  wed  with 
him,  and  she  submitted  passively,  say- 
ing little;  but  before  tiiey  parted  it 
was  settled  between  them  that  h« 
might  have  the  banns  put  up  on  the 
following  Sunday.  She  confessed  that 
she  bad  attentpted  to  kill  herself,  but 
would  try  to  make  him  a  true  wife  it 
he  could  forzive  her;  and  she  thoi^t 
she  had  told  him  all,  while  his  dull 
comprehension  suspected  nolhing.  She 
was  but  an  inarticulate  village  elrl, 
and  he  an  ignorant  country  bumpkin. 
Such  mistakes  sometimes  occur  be- 
tween more  lettered  people,  and  few 
shall  read  the  mysteries  of  the  soul 
through  the  dark  glass  of  language. 

An  hour  before  she  had  fought  an- 
grily against  the  joyless  fate  which 
Eursnedber  so  unrelentingly.  Now  it 
ad  overtaken  her,  for  better  or  for 
worse  she  was  humble  and  submissive 
to  it.  Tbe  strife  was  over,  and  »he  had 
yielded.  She  warmed  Tom  Brown's 
beer,  spiced  it  with  nutmeg,  and  put  a 
roasted  apple  in  it,  as  sbe  used  to  do 
on  holidays  before  the  stranger  hunts-. 
man  came.  Sbelit  his  lantern  when  be 
went  away,  and  kissed  him  as  she  bade 
him  pood  night.  Then  she  walked 
quietly,  with  dry  eyelids,  to  btr  room, 
and  slept  soundly  the  sleep  of  utter 
exhaustion. 
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CANDIDATES  FOR  MATRIMONY. 

"  Want  a  fauiband,  miis  7  unly  threepence  I  "  was  the 
extraordinar]'  queotioD  we  heard  put  lo  a  young  lady,  wait- 
lag  to  crou  a  buttling  London  itreeu  The  querist  waa  an 
impudRnt  young  tatterdemalion,  who,  at  he  spoke,  flour- 
iilicd  a  bundle  of  papers  berore  the  eyes  of  the  astonished 
damsel.  The  rascal  was  pushing  the  sale  of  a  iournal 
tinitjue  ID  its  way,  an  organ  "  spccUUy  devoted  to  the  pro- 
motion of  marital  felicity,"  and  the  relief  of  the  "  thousands 
of  marriageable  men  and  women,  of  all  a^  and  conditions, 
capable  of  making  each  other  bappy,  who  have  no  chance 
of  ever  comina  together  eilher  in  lown  or  country,"  thanks 
to  the  restrictions  impoiud  by  "  the  cold  formalities  of  soci- 
ety and  the  rigid  rales  of  etiquette."  We  suppose  this  odd 
literary  venture  has  proved  a  success  commercially,  neing 
that  it  has  managed  to  exist  for  a  couple  of  yearp,  during 
which  time  some  eight  thousand  candidates  for  matrimony 
have  made  their  wants  and  wishes  known  in  Its  columns. 
Whether  marital  felicity  lias  been  promoted  (hereby  is  an- 
other matter,  upon  which  we  must  be  content  to  remain 
ignorant. 

Interesting  as  this  publication  mav  be  to  ita  contributors, 
who  pay  for  ihe  pleasure  of  seeing  themselves  in  print,  it  is 
rather  monotonous  reading  for  outsiders ;  slill  an  analysis 
of  its  contents  may  prove  amusing,  since  we  have  Ihe  edi- 
tor's assurance  that  the  ancient  institution  of  marriage  ex- 
cites universal  interest  among  the  human  family. 

After  striking  out  duplicates  we  find  a  month's  issue  of 
our  matrimonial  organ  containing;  five  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  advertisements.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-four  ema- 
nating from  would-bo  wives,  and  two  hundred  and  fifVy-four 
from  would-be  husbands.  Let  us  give  the  ladies  prece- 
dence, and  begin  with  tho  two  hundred  and  thirty-three 
unappreciated  maidens,  who  have  irrown  desperate,  wait- 
ing in  vain  for  the  coining  man.  Ihat  rogue  Cupid  must 
have  gone  sparrow-hunting  to  the  neglect  of  his  proper 
business,  for  so  manv  conn u hi atly-ini  lined  spinsters  to  be 
•Ighing  for  mates  all  unregarded,  lliese  unwooed  ones 
are  of  various  conditions,  and  of  all  ages,  from  sweet  seven- 
teen to  forlorn  forty  ;  eight  being  yet  in  their  teens,  four- 
teen just  out  of  them ;  sixty-three  have  not  seen  more 
than  Gve-and -twenty  summers;  sixty-one  count  from 
twenty-one  to  thirty  years ;  sixty-two  from  thirty-one  to 
thirty-nine ;  while  nineteen  confess  to  forty,  and  eight  have 
passed  beyond.  Fair  maidens  stand  to  dark  ones  in  the 
proportion  of  three  to  two,  bnt  black  hair  would  leem  to 
oe  at  a  discount,  for  ouly  one  raven-locked  lady  Is  to  be 
found  among  them.  1[  is  from  no  want  of  charms  that 
these  poor  leuiles  are  left  out  in  the  cold.  Oblivious  of  the 
Mpy-book  maxim  about  self-praise,  five  proclaim  themselves 
beautiful,  eight  write  themselves  down  very  handsome; 
twenty-three  are,  according  to  their  own  accounts,  hand- 
some, sixteen  very  pretty,  and  the  same  number  pr«tty 
without  the  very.  Fifty-two  t«ll  tis  thev  are  good-looking, 
nine  are  nice- looking,  and  seven  fine-looking,  ivight  are  at- 
tractive, two  prepossessing,  twenty-nine  of  good  appearance, 
one  is  stylish,  and  one  fascinating.  Some  are  accomplished, 
■ome  brilliant  musicians,  some  clever  needle-women,  some 
highly  educated.  Others  make  parade  of  their  connection 
with  first-rate  families ;  few  forget  to  declare  their  amia- 
bility and  afleclionale  disposition  ;  some  pride  themselves 
upon  being  domesticated,  and  all  are  evidently  strong  in 
the  belief  that  they  will  make  excellent  wives. 

Nineteen-year-old  Madeline  bemoans  her  want  of  money, 
but  hopes  that  want  maybe  compensated  by  her  "  string  of 
virtues,"  said  virtues  being  thus  enumerated ;  "  medium 
height,  golden  hair,  blue  eyes,  merry  disposition,  not  at  all 
Kntimental,  very  musical,  sings  well,  also  a  good  house- 
keeper." A  good  home  and  five  hundred  a  year  is  the 
price  put  upon  her  charms  by  Augusta,  who  has  no  money 
oor  any  expectations  of  any.  She  is  thirty-five  years  old, 
five  feet  nine  inches  in  height,  fair  complexion,  auburn 
hair  (natural  color),  a  very  good  figure,  is  good-looking, 
very  accomplished,  well-bred,  and  domesticated.  She  has 
always  moved  in  good  society,  but  having  hitherto  lived  a 
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retired  life  has  bad  few  opportunities  of  marrving. 
suppose  Augusta's  high  breeding  would  not  allow  h 
admit  that  she  was  "on  view  ;  "  but  she  does  mnch  the 
same  thing  when  she  finishes  up  with  "  now  in  London." 
Another  lady,  of  twenty-eight,  tired  of  her  solitary,  se- 
cluded life,  wishes  to  meet  with  a  man  able  to  [appreciate  % 
warm  and  loving  heart.  Unfortunately  she  is  without 
money,  but  if  eood  looks  and  pleasing  manners,  combined 
with  accomplishments  and  domesticated  charms,  would  suf- 
fice to  afford  satisfaction,  she  feels  quite  sure  she  would 
make  her  husband  the  happiest  of  men  and  envied  by  sd) 
his  sex.  There  is  something  very  pitiful  in  the  following 
■npeal  :  "  Wanted,  a  husband,  by  a  spinster,  ased  ihirty- 
eigbt,  without  money,  and  not  good-looking.  Should  tMe 
meet  the  eye  of  any  gentleman  wanting  a  wife,  and  in  a  po- 
sition, and  generous  enough  to  take  one  with  these  disad- 
vantages, the  editor  can  give  address."  We  fear  the  edi- 
tor would  not  be  overbardened  with  applications  for  an 
introduction  to  this  disconsolate  dame,  when  so  many  well' 
dowered  ladies  are  in  the  matrimonial  market,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  heiresses  in  prospective.  Some,  who  are  waiting  for 
dead  folks'  shoes,  announce  the  fact  in  a  heartless  compla- 
cent fashion.  An  only  child,  a  sweet  thing  of  twenty-two, 
says  she  will  come  into  "  a  large  amount  at  the  death  of 
her  parents;"  the  dark-eyed  daughter  of  a  rector  "has 
money,  and  will  get  more,"  when  the  rector  lie*  in  his 
churchyard ;  and  the  highly  educated,  very  fair,  very 
jiretty,  very  jolly  Miss  Lucy  displays  her  jolly  disposition 
t>y  stating  that  in  addition  to  the  two  thousand  pounds  she 
will  receive  at  her  marriage,  four  times  that  amount  will  be- 
hers  upon  the  death  of  her  father,  "  who  is  now  seventy- 
Actuated  by  the  hope  of  inspiring  the  pity  akin  to  love, 
or  perhaps  thinking  a  bride's  value  enhanced  by  the  ab- 
sence of  mother-in-law,  no  fewer  than  forty-three  enter  the 
matrimonial  lists  as  ornhans.  A  goodly  proportion  of  these 
lonely  ones  are  provided  with  worldlj"  gear.  Rosa,  aged 
twenty-six,  not  pretty,  but  very  fascinating,  has  a  small 
landed  estate  and  six  hundred  a  year  to  bestow  ^P'f^  *- 
gentleman  of  undoubted  respectability.  Eva,  aged  thirtv- 
iour,  with  a  pleasing  face,  slight  figure,  in  perfect  health, 
blessed  with  an  active  happy  tem)>erament,  who  does  not 
dislike  the  country  but  hates  everything  false,  false  hair 
included,  would  make  a  devoted  wife  to  a  man  of  piety, 
culture,  humor,  and  means.  A  sufficiently  good-lookiog 
orphan  of  forty-two  desires  to  win  a  gentleman  of   good 

Ksition,  "her  parents  being  dead,"  a  rather  superfluona 
;  of  information.  Another  mature  orphan,  owning  tO' 
forty-four,  boasting  a  pleasing  face,  a  good  figure,  with 
temper  lo  match,  could  be  happy  either  travelling  or  settled 
down,  and  believes  she  would  prove  a  good  wife  to  a  kind, 
elderly  man,  gentlemanly  in  mind  and  manners,  with  suffi- 
cient means  to  enable  ihem  lo  enjoy  life  together. 

Sixty-one  widows,  ranging  in  age*  from  nineteen  to  fitly, 
are  anxious  to  enter  the  holy  state  i^in.  A  beautiful 
widow  of  nineteen,  fair,  tall,  accomplished,  and  highly  con- 
nected, who  knows  she  is  verv  affectionate,  might  surely 
wait  a  little  longer ;  perhaps  ner  Impatience  is  explaiaed 
by  the  fact  that  she  is  one  of  the  five  relicts  who  are  silent 
as  to  their  property  qualifications.  The  remaining  fifty- 
one  have  one  and  all  something  besides  themselves  to  offer, 
a  little  money,  a  small  income,  a  nice  residence,  a  good 
house,  or  a  snug  private  property.  One  tempts  men  with 
two  thousand  pounds  and  a  large  property  hereafter, 
another  gilds  the  pill  with  "  about  twelve  thousand,"  and 
a  third  owns  a  splendid  home  in  the  country,  without  en- 
cumbrances, although  we  should  think  a  wise  man  would 
carefully  ware  widows  who  apply  that  hideous  term  to 
children.  He  would  be  far  letter  off  with  the  highly- 
connected  young  widow,  who  is  conideied  pretty,  clever, 
and  amusing — a  merry  weed-wearer  who  quotes  Scott'a 

Oh,  woman,  in  oar  hours  of  ease. 
Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please; 
When  pain  and  aoguiah  wring  the  brow, 
A  ministering  angel  thou  ; 
And   thereupon   observes   "she   does   not  deny  tl 
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night  at  dme*  realize  ihe  two  fint  lines  of  the  couplet 
quoted  aboTe,  but  iha  can  atsure  mj  gentleman  willing  to 
Hike  tbe  experiment,  ihat  she  it  cert&in  to  be  troa  to  the 
niaclation."  borne  of  these  feminine  appeals  may  have 
been  insertod  for  tlie  fun  of  the  thing,  no  doubt ;  the 
majority  appear  genuine  enough,  but  we  cannot  believe  in 
in;  "Lady  Cbarlotte  "  being  reduced  to  the  ignominious 
necauit;  of  putting  her  daughter  up  for  public  competition 
ia  this  style  :  — 

"  Matkimuny.  —  A  ladj  of  title,  with  an  only  daughter 
Jnat  nineteen,  is  wishful  to  see  her  well  aettled  in  life. 
She  i*  considered  attractive,  and  will  have  twenty-Sve 
thousand  pounds  when  of  age.  Gentlemen  of  social  posi- 
tion and  ample  means  only  treated  with." 

The  unorthodox  method  of  obtfliniDg  a  wife,  by  adver- 
tisement, is  sanctioned  by  the  examples  of  twenty  five 
cler^men.  Most  of  them  are  Church  of  England  curates, 
hating  a  penchant  for  well-educated  ladies  of  thirty  or 
thereabouts;  but  an  active,  energetic,  healthy,  Presbyte- 
rian clergyman,  fond  of  riding  or  driving  a  good  horse, 
who  hit  female  frienils  say  would  make  one  of  the  best 
and  kindest  of  husbands,  offers  himself  to  any  sensible, 
kind -hearted,  and  good-looking  girl  with  a  thousand  pounds 
in  cash,  or  sn  income  of  fifty  pounds  a  year.  This  para- 
gon, unluckily,  has  at  present  to  liva  upon  a  hundreaand 
twenty  pounds  a  rear,  and  we  fear  is  a  wolf  in  sheep's 
elolhing,  if,  indeed,  ho  be  not  identical  with  that  clergy- 
man of  the  Presbyterian  Church  who  haa  lately  figured 
before  an  Old  Buley  jury  for  indulging  in  a  plurality  of 
wives,  obtained  with  fatal  facility  through  the  medium  of 
a  journal  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  conjugal  felicity. 
It  u  to  be  hoped  the  raptains,  majors,  colonels,  and  officers 
OB  the  Inilian  stalF  who  employ  the  same  means,  do  so  for 
boaetter  purposes ;  but  we  sadly  mistrust  the  Intentions 
ai  the  young  barrister  of  accomplished  education,  engag- 
ing manner*,  unexceptionable  habits,  genial  disposition, 
ROM  appearance  and  position,  who  has  the  entrfc  of  the 
best  lociety.  He  does  not  seem  such  a  genuine  article  as 
the  teacher  of  mathematics,  about  to  fumisb  a  quiet 
eountry-bouye,  and  wishins  to  "  take  to  himself  one  of  the 
diugbtera  of  Modier  Eve,  Tor  better  or  worser,  as  the  event 
■uy  prove;"  or  the  tall  tutor,  of  excellent  figure  and 
wsrm  alFeciions,  who  has  an  opportunity  of  establishing 
a  Incrative  school,  and  seeks  a  lady  of  education  and  some 
oeans  willing  to  cooperate  In  the  venture.  Three  physi- 
cians, in  good  practice,  and  twice  as  many  surgeons,  make 
sp  the  tale  of  medical  matrimonial  aspirants.     Art  is  rep- 


r  and  beard,  holding  a  leadinz  position  on  a  weekly 
pper  in  an  interesting  dbtrict  thirty  miles  from  town; 
•aid  leading  position  being  worth  a  hnndred  and  twenty 
poonds  per  annum,  which  should  prove  an  irresistible 
MmplatioD  to  a  fair  tady  of  thought,  culture,  and  means, 
who  would  find  him  a  man  who  could  thoroughly  appre- 
ciate her  merit*. 

Ladies  of  an  aericultnral  turn  of  mind  may  possibly  find 
aman  just  suited  to  them  among  the  five  e;enlleman  farm- 
en,  snd  the  three  fanners  who  are  not  gentlemen.  Mer- 
chants are  more  plentiful,  the  most  notable  of  the  twentv- 
threa  being  a  Lancashire  bachelor,  of  plain  and  simple 
tastes,  a  religious,  but  by  no  mean*  ascetic,  cast  of  mind ; 
who  has  set  his  heart  upon  winning  the  hand  of  a  warm- 


above  all,  piety  is  indispensably  requisite."  Four  civii- 
engineers,  nineteen  tradesmen,  a  few  clerks,  a  manufac- 
turer, a  commercial  gentleman,  three  respectable  young 
men,  and  one  who  is  highly  respectable,  set  forth  their 
■aatrimonial  desires  in  plain,  business-like  fashion.  Eighty- 
seven  bachelors,  who  would  b«  Benedicks,  call  themselves 
gentlemen.  Some  appear  to  have  nothing  but  their  gen- 
tility to  support  them,  and  want  a  wife  who  would  take 
that  office  on  herself.  Some  are  country  gentlemen  wi(h 
estates  of  greater  or  less  value.  One  has  a  splendid  T«si- 
dcsee,  a  carriage  and  pair,  and  a  good  income ;  another 
has  three  thousand,  and  another  eight  thousand  a   year. 


Even  two  English  noblemen  come  into  the  open  market 
for  wives.  Bolh  are  in  the  sere  snd  yellow  leaf,  one  being 
between  fifty  and  sixty,  and  the  other  exactly  filly-five, 
llie  Utter  evidently  thinks  his  age  will  be  forsiven  hira 
for  the  pake  of  four  thousand  a  year,  and  a  thousand  a 
year  for  his  widow  as  long  as  she  lives.  Another  old  gen- 
tleman who  has  -no  handle  to  his  name  is  still  more  ex- 
E licit,  announcing  that  he  can  secure  a  good  jointure  to 
is  widow,  as  well  as  provide  for  a  family. 
Among  the  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  connubially-dis- 
posed eentlemen,  only  eleven  have  experienced  the  happi- 
nesi  of  married  life.  With  the  exception  of  one  who  in- 
sists upon  a  tiny  waist  and  pretty  little  feet,  the  widowers 
are  less  particular  about  personal  attractions  than  tlieir 
bachelor  Wolhers.  These  latter  cannot  be  accused  of  un- 
dervaluing themselves.  Tom,  a  respectable  mechanic, 
modestly  Dopes  to  gain  a  lady  possessing  means.  An 
Oxonian,  having  a  nice  home  and  three  hundred  a  year, 
wonts  a  good-tooking  wife,  a  thorough  lady  in  every  re- 
spect, and  with  some  money.  A  Roman  CalhoHc  gentle- 
man, with  a  handsome,  intellectual  face,  looking  ten  yean 
younger  than  he  is,  of  regular  habits,  and  decidedly  litermry 
tastes,  desires  a  Boman  Catholic  wife,  but  she  must  be 
nice-looking,  good-tempered,  with  some  money  of  her  own. 
A  dark,  good-looking  York^ireman,  of  pleasing,  unassum- 
ing manners,  doing  a  lucrative  businees,  will  not  be  s>ti»>  • 
fied  unless  the  lady  has  at  least  five  hundred  a  year  to 
bring  her  unassuming  groom.  A  very  good-looking  bache- 
lor of  thirty-six  will  not  strike  his  0^  to  an^  lady  owdIhk 
to  more  than  twenty-seven,  and  then  only  if  she  be  tal^ 
dark,  handsome,  accomplished,  good-tempered,  careful, 
domeslicated,  and  has  some  money.  A  gentleman  of 
Ibree-and-twenty,  of  Grst-rate  family  and  name,  who  ii 
considered  good-looking,  and  a  very  fair  amateur  violiaiat, 
seeks  a  young  lady  of  his  own  age  who  can  marry  him  for 
love  —  a  gentle  hint  that  he  has  no  money.  He  might 
just  as  well  have  spoken  out  like  (he  young  fellow  wno, 
premising  that  he  is  dark,  slender,  and  of  an  easy  dispo^- 
tion,  but  nas  "  no  money,  no  prospects,"  expresses  his  widk 
to  share  the  lot  of  a  young  lady  of  comfortable  independ- 
ent means.  Another  young  gentleman,  revelling  in  bache- 
lor luxury  upon  two  nundred  a  year,  will  not  dlspoee  of 
his  sweet  sell  to  any  but  a  lady  of  fortune.  An  old  bache- 
lor of  fifty-five  describes  himself  as  worth  actually  only  % 
thousand  ponnds  or  so;  but  in  character  one  of  the  richart 
of  men,  whose  mind  is,  perhaps,  superior  to  his  means, 
since  he  baa  a  fine  sense  of  propriety,  and  a  taste  for  eda- 
cation.  He  wants  an  intelligent,  domesticated  wife,  who 
must  be  religious,  as  he  is  uiorougfaly  so  himself.  This 
modest  man  concludes,  "This  is  worthy  the  attention  of 
any  lady  willing  to  accommodate  herself  to  the  particulars." 
A  vonng  foreigner  of  distinguiibed  family,  with  br^ht 
hair,  blue  vj^i,  nice  complexion,  and  five  hundred  a  year, 
wishes  to  find  a  fair  companion  among  the  daughters  of 
Albion.  He  is  not  the  only  foreigner  harboring  that  de- 
sire. A  foreign  gentleman  of  goml  birth,  well-built,  and 
of  dislinguished  appearance,  a  great  fovorite  with  the 
ladies,  but  unfortunately  possessed  of  but  moderate  means, 
wants  a  wife  who  coula  supply  the  deficiency.  A  well- 
educated  German,  not  rich,  seeks  an  independent  Udj 
with  a  good  yearly  income,  who  is  fond  of  mosic  and  pre- 
fers the  countrv  to  large  towns.  A  resident  of  Brussels, 
sneaking  Englisn,  woula  have  no  particular  objection  to  a 
Protestant  widow,  willing  to  assist  her  husband  in  his 
business-  Then  we  have  a  French  gentleman  of  old  familr 
and  large  estates,  anolher  with  a  moderate  income,  a  third 
very  loving,  good-tempered,  and  musical,  who  would  return 
to  Paris,  if  agreeable,  and  a  fourth  who  says,  '*  He  ia  a 
French  noble  gentleman  of  thirty,  considered  u  good  and 
young  looking,  well  tasted,  good  heart,  serious  but  livelr, 
highly  connected  and  educated,  middle  size,  who  would 
live  in   England,  if  agreeable;    he   talks  four  languages, 

Sts  a  little  income,  but  afterwards  would  receive  more 
an  twenty  thousand  pounds,  expected  of  relative.    He 


wishes  to  marry,  and  open  correspondence  with,  an  Eng- 
lish lady  nnder  twenty-six,  pretty,  of  smalt  feet,  highly 
educated,  daughter  of  a  wealtny  and  respectable  manufac- 
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tunsr,  from  vtham  »hti  woulU  yet  recciva  a  samt:  warranted 
Ibrtune."  An  Ameriunn,  about  to  eetablUh  a  biisineia 
agency  io  London,  wbbes  to  marry  an  English  woman  of 
metina ;  a  Chioa^o  lawyer,  worth  five  thausand  dollars, 
wanti  an  Engliih  girl  wiih  a  like  amount  of  cash.  Tbe 
tall  and  handsome  aon  of  a  phyiifUn  of  the  highest  stand- 
mg.  boasting  a  well-proporlioned  fiirure  and  dark,  luxuriant 
moustache ;  an  author,  poet,  and  musicUa ;  connected 
with  the  most  diatingui!>hed  fAmiiics  in  St.  Petersburj;, 
Paris.  ^Vaihinglon.  and  New  Turk;  who  has  travelied  all 
hU  iife  and  Icnows  tbe  world  well,  deigns  to  ofier  his  de- 
lectable self  to  any  refined  laily  of  meani,  loving  poetry, 
musii!,  and  the  fine  arts,  and  not  obiecting  to  the  Ibrmal' 
ities  of  society  —  age  no  object!  llere  is  another  A raer- 
can  specimen.  An  American,  thirty-one  years  of  ago, 
five  feet  seven  inches  high,  fair,  blue  eyes,  dark-brown 
hair,  and  of  good  family,  with  five  thousand  pounds  capi- 
tal in  business,  yielding  an  income  of  GFleen  hundred 
pound*,  would  like  to  correspond  with  an  English  lady  of 
between  eighteen  and  tweniy-five,  of  medium  size,  with 
black  hair  and  eyes,  good  form,  amiable  disposition,  and 
possessing  some  property  yielding  an  income ;  but  that  is  & 
minor  conKqucnce,  if  she  possesses  those  other  attraciions 
loved  by  all  true  men  (pure-hearted,  and  all  (hat  makes 
her  one  of  God's  noble  women).  All  letters  will  be  an- 
swered, and  cartes  returned  when  required,  and  confidence 
in  every  case,  with  future  to  decide  the  likes  and  dislikes. 
How  far  the  marriage  rate  of  the  United  Kingdom  has 
been  affected  by  the  establithment  of  tbe  new  means  of 
intercommunication  between  the  sexes,  we  cannot  tell ;  but 
of  one  Ibing  we  feel  no  doubt,  that  not  a  few  of  its  aiders 
and  abettors  have  bitterly  regretted  they  ever  heard  of  its 
exinence. 


TURKISH  GEORGIA. 


"  A  BAKDSOUE  but  worthless  nation."  And  with  these 
words  Gibbon  summarily  dismietes  iLe  Georgians  from  his 
pages. 

Poor  Georgians!  With  all  due  respect  for  the  great 
historian,  I  cannot  but  feel  inclined  to  dispute  the  propri- 
ety of  the  latter  epithet  he  bestows  on  them,  were  it  even 
for  nothing  else  than  tbe  correctness  of  (he  former.  Beauty 
and  goodness  had  once  but  a  single  name,  common  to  both 
in  the  most  copious  of  all  languages,  the  expression  of  the 
noblest  of  all  minds  ;  and  Greek  philology,  like  Greek 
philosophy,  however  high  fantastical  at  times,  had  the 
most  otten  t.  true  foundation  deep  ^n  the  nature  of  things. 
la  indeed  fair  without  so  often  tbul  within  V  or  is  not  the 
outside  form  rather  more  generally  a  representation,  a  r»- 

Cluclion  indeed,  and  a  consequence  of  the  inner  being? 
re  are,  I  am  well  aware,  many  wise  adages  (o  imply 
the  contrary ;  but  we  may  remember  ihat  personal  beauty, 
rare,  in  all  truth,  even  among  women,  is  vet  rarer  by  far 
among  men,  the  makera  of  &ese  wise  ad^s;  and  it  is 
not  foxes  alone  that  have  called  unattainab^  grapes  tour 
before  DOW. 

But  to  leave  generalizations,  and  return  to  our  Georgi- 
ads,  such  as  they  are  this  day.  Business,  whether  of  the 
state  or  not,  has  made  me  more  than  once  a  looker-on 
among  tbcm,  and  given  me  ample  opportunily  lor  judg- 
ing both  bow  far  they  still  deserve  their  hereditary  reputa- 
tion for  physical  beauty,  and  also  how  far  they  merit  the 
ancomphinentary  adjectives  bestowed  on  them,  not  only  by 
Gibbon- — ^who  from  the  very  vastcess  of  bis  scope  may 
eaaily  have  been  obliged  to  content  himself  occasionally 
with  comparatively  scanty  or  superficial  information  on 
some  points  — but  even  by  other  more  special  writers. 

Large  allowance  should  be  made  when  we  criticise  races 
which,  owing  chiefly  to  a  musfortune  of  geographical  position, 
and  tbe  dangerous  contiguity  of  more  numerous  and  more 
powerful  neighbors,  have  for  many  ages  received  and  borne 
a  foreign  yoke  till  its  impress,  lor  good  or  evil,  has  been 
fairly  stamped  into  their  shoulders.  Bad  luck  may  have 
have  more  to  do  with  (he  (act  and  its  consequences  (han 
bad  deserving.     It  is  no  blame  to  Croa^a  (hat  it  is  ruled 


by  Austrian  administration ;  nor,  if  guarantees  fail  them, 
could  Luxembourg  or  Ueljzium  be  held  responsible  were 
thev -swallowed  up  in  the  German  Empire.  What  can  a 
little  fish  do  in  the  presence  of  a  big  one  but  be  .eaten  by 
it,  and,  according  to  Sidney  Smith's  wise  recommendation, 
try  not  to  disagree  with  it  'I 

Now  Georgia  has  for  centuries  past  been  that  little  fish; 
or,  to  use  a  comelier  metaphor,  an  unarmed,  falWn,  and 
wounded  man,  over  whose  prostrate  body  Turk  and  Persian 
have,  generation  after  generation,  fought  ibeir  fierce  fron- 
tier strife,  tilt  Russia  coming  in  gave  the  duel  a  Midiihip- 
man  Easy,  or  triangular,  character.  Not,  however,  an 
equilateral  one,  but  illustrative  rather  of  tbe  old  axiom 
which  sends  the  weakest  to  the  wall;  I'ersia,  undonbtedl; 
the  feeblest  of  the  three  combatants,  having  to  give  up  her 
hold  on  Georgia  aItoj;ethcr,  while  Turkey,  a  little  —  but 
only  a  little  —  stronger,  managed  to  retain  a  curtailed  por- 
tion of  her  prey,  of  which,  however,  the  lion's  chare  natu- 
rallv  fiill  tO'the  lion  of  the  partitioners,  namely,  Russia. 

vVith  that  larger  share,  now  known  as  Rus^ian  Georgia, 
I  have  for  the  uioment  nothing  to  do.  It  is  indeed  to  its 
inhabitants  that  Gibbon's  antithetical  notice  chiefly  refers; 
but  they,  since  tbe  historian's  time,  have  undergone  a 
great  change,  that  of  RustiGcation  — a  process  likely  in 
many  ways  to  render  them  at  once  less  worthless  and  less 
handsome.  It  is  rather  of  the  smaller  section  I  now  would 
speak,  that  yet  included  —  though  for  how  long  to  come 
may  well  be  questioned  —  within  Turkish  hmits,  and  hardly 
at  all  changed  by  the  lapse  of  the  last  century.  This  i> 
"  Gurjistan,"  or  Turkish  Georgia,  a  country  rarely  visited, 
and  more  rarely  described  ;  even  lor  the  Osmanleea  them- 
selves, its  present  masters,  it  is  all  but  a  "  terra  incognita,"' 
and  to  that  very  circumstance  it  chieHy  owes  what  interest 
it  possesses. 

In  a  misgoverned  and  declining  empire  like  that  of 
Turkey,  where  administration  is  only  another  name  for 
fiscal  exaction,  and  where  (be  presence  of  (he  ruler  is 
chiefiy  made  known  by  the  diminution  and  decay  of  those 
he  rules,  the  thoughts. and  investigations  of  the  traveller 
are  apt  to  be  directed  to  the  past  rather  than  to  the  pres- 
ent, to  historical  relics  rather  than  to  actual  life.  Pales- 
line  explorations,  Assyrian  excavations,  Ephesus  di^ngs, 
and  the  like,  while  they  bring  to  view  the  splendors  of 
former  ages,  discover  no  less  the  nakedness  of  the  modern 
land.  It  is  among  the  dwellings  of  the  dead,  not  of  the 
living,  that  men  go  in  quest  of  monuments  and  bones. 
Indeed,  of  all  the  vast  territories  wliich  by  the  grace  of 
God,  and  the  forbearance  of  neighbors,  own  the  Sultan's 
rule,  Egypt  is  perhaps  the  only  one  of  importance  that  baa 
a  present  to  speak  of;  and  a  "  'Villiige  Life  on  the  Nile," 
or  the  like,  can  be  read,  if  not  with  the  same  eagerness  aa 
a  description  of  the  Tbeban  marvels,  or  the  graceful  relica 
of  Phila:,  yet  with  tolerable  interest.  But  when  we  coma 
to  Syria,  and  even  more  to  Anatolia,  our  view  is  fixed 
wholly  on  the  past;  and  the  Ottoman  tent,  pitched  amid 
the  rums  of  a  score  of  shattered  ciTilizations,  only  attract* 
our  eye  by  its  incongruous ne«B  with  the  memories  around. 

Yet  here  again  some  local  exceptions  may  be  found  :  in 
spots  where  the  Stamboolea  footstep  has  not  been  de«p 
enough  impressed  to  stamp  all  life  and  vigor  out  of  the 
land;  where  something  still  remains  of  national  energy 
and  type,  to  arouse  sympathy  for  the  present,  and  allow 
hope  lor  the  future.  One  of  these  is  Turkish  Georgia,  or 
Gurjistan. 

Reference  to  any  atlaa  will  show  that  the  extreme  north- 
eastern horn  of  the  Ottoman  Crescent  half  embraces  tbe 
Black  Sea  on  its  inner  edge ;  while  its  outer  curve  rests 
partly  on  the  newly-defined  Russian  frontier,  partly  on  the 
great  inland  tract  that  was  once  Armenia. 

The  angle  thus  formed  is  occupied  by  Gurjistan  —  * 
name  expreating  the  long-maintained  nationality  of  its  in- 
habitants. 

It  is  a  noble  region ;  few  more  so.  Lofly  monntaina, 
granite  the  most,  intersected  by  deep  and  well-watered 
valleys;  vast  and  virgin  tbresu  of  oak,  l>eech,  chestnut, 
ash,  pine,  and  fir,  all  of  luxuriant,  often  colossal  growth; 
great  sweeps  of  rich  pasture-land ;  fiower-enamelled  mead- 
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nwa,  jotted  with  great  treen,  anJ  overhung  hy  peiks  and 
precipice!  bByoniT  ihu  initi:;inin!;s  of  a  Salvator  Rosa; 
•hilu  the  thunder  of  the  waterfall  mixea  with  the  ceaselcM 
n>u  of  the  full  torrent  from  below;  the  beauty  of  the  Ap- 
eonines  and  the  grandeur  of  the  Alps  in  one.  Wher- 
erer  the  soil  is  cultivated  —  scratched,  1  iniitht  saj'  —  there 
ipriDzi  up  from  it  a  half-wild  abundance  of  crops  and  fruit, 
eoro,  barley,  vines,  orcliard-'p'owth;  while  the  frequent 
traces  of  ancient  hut  abandoneil  mines —  what  is  not  ahnn- 
doned  nnder  Oitooian  rule  V  ^  bear  witness  lo  the  wealth 
of  metal,  copper,  zinc,  iron,  lead,  and  silver,  beneath  the 
torface.  Snow  lies  on  tli«  towering  peaks  of  Karkhal 
Dagb,  niiar  the  sea,  and  of  Kel  Dagb,  close  to  the  Russian 
frontier,  each  of  them  above  twelve  thousand  fcet  in  height, 
all  the  jear  round ;  while  in  the  garden-like  valleys  of 
Liwaneh  and  Showshet,  imniRtt lately  below  them,  the  apri- 
cot and  the  peach  ripen,  and  the  clustering  vines  only  need 
a  mofft  fkiUul  care  to  rival  those  of  Burgundy  or  central 
Italy.  Rice-fields  and  mulberry  groves,  where  silk  is  reared, 
Una  ihe  river-courses. 

Such  is  the  country  through  vhich  I  wandered  for  aev- 
eral  summer  weeks,  unnjatmined  in  the  liberty  of  my  way 
by  the  prescrip'ion  of  raail>,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons, 
that  not  ft  single  road  exists  here ;  and  the  tracks,  even 
where  undeservedly  dignified  by  the  name  of  borse-paths, 
are  all  ns  nearly  as  possible  like  each  other  in  roughness, 
rteepnesB,  narrownes',  and  every  other  unrnadlike  ijuality. 
hideeil,  for  at>out  half  our  rambles  we  had  to  lead  our 
horses  by  the  bridle  ;  ns  keeping  on  their  backs  while  at 
such  angles,  and  along  such  razor  edges  as  we  contiaually 
had  to  traverse,  was  out  of  the  question. 

But'befjre  wf  lose  ourselves  in  the  mountain  labyrinth, 
let  us  halt  a  Utile  under  tlio^o  t;reen  spreading  wnlnut-treea 
by'lhe  rushing  waterfall  among  the  rocks,  and  do  intro- 
ductory faoaur  to  the  Muse  of  our  time.  Her  of  statistics, 
at  at  least  of  predion  and  detail. 

Of  the  three  districts  which  compose  the  main  of  Gur- 
jistan.  one,  that  of  Liwaneh,  lies  along  the  lower  valley  of 
the  Great  Chorok  stream,  the  Ilarpasus  of  Arrian ;  it  is 
the  only  one  which  enjoys  the  honor  of  possessing  a  town, 
■'■-   '"wn    (if  Arlwcen,   whiih,   with    its   eleven   hundred 
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to  the  rapid  hill-side  slope  leading  down 
Utiy  at  thi;  point  where  It  first  becomes  navigable  for 
boats,  some  lihy  miles  distant  from  the  sea.  The  other 
two  diatricti,  Showshet  and  Ajanth,  lie  farther  east,  the 
former  inland,  the  latter  approaching  the  coast.  Two 
iDuller  tracts,  Keskeem  by  name  and  Chorok-Soo,  belong- 
bg  the  one  to  Liwaneh,  the  other  lo  Ajarah,  complete 
Garjistnn  proper;  which  numbers  in  all  about  four  hun- 
dred villages,  and  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  male 
and  female.  Whosoever  deaireth  more  information  of  Ihe 
kind,  is  it  not  written  in  the  Book,  the  Blue  Book  of  Con- 
sular Reports?     Seek,  and  it  will  be  found. 

"  A  race  of  men  "  —  I  quote  once  more  from  Gibbon  — 
"whom  nature  has  cant  in  her  most  prrfect  moulil.  Is  de- 
graded by  poverty,  Ignoram-c,  and  vice."  For  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Turkish  Georgia  this  is  only  too  true ;  yet,  situated 
ai  they  are,  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise. 

Poor,  ignorant,  vicious,  handsome  Georgians  I  I  am 
Ibnd  of  tlicm,  and  cannot  help  being  so  ;  good-looking, 
that  they  certainly  are,  mi^ii.  women,  and  chililren,  in  no 
nrdinarr  degree ;  a  fair,  bright  complexioneJ,  light-haired, 
long-haired  race,  till,  lithe,  and  with  all  the  mountaineer 
erace  of  hearing;  cheerful,  too,  conversible,  sociable, 
uionfb  wild,  careless,  out- of-el bows,  lawless,  scape^irace; 
ret  such  as  ha*e  evidently  in  them  the  making  of  much 
Mtter  things,  had  they  only  a  chance.  But  of  all  the 
handred  and  one  nationalities  under  the  Ot'oman  incubus 
which  has  a  chance  ?  The  best  off  are  those  who  are  the 
Bost  left  to  themselves  ;  and  who  in  consequence,  if  thev 
do  not  grow  richer,  do  not  at  any  rate  grow  much  poorer :  if 
ihey  do  not  cet  better,  do  not  either  get  considerably  worse, 
llieir  dreis  is  very  characteristic.  It  is  a  mountain 
dress,  admirably  adapted  to  the  country  they  live  in  ; 
trousers  loose  above,  but  tight-fitting  as  garters  helow  the 
knee  to'the  ankle;  and  light  open  jackets,  fancifully  em- 


tbe  fluff  itself  home-made,  warm,  and  strong, 
too,  is  home-made;  every  cottage  has  a  small  patch  of 
flux  belonging  to  it.  Turbans  are  unknown  :  the  head  is 
covered  bv  a  cloth  hood,  of  the  same  material  as  the 
jacket,  with  two  long  pendant  strips  on  either  side,  which 
at  need  are  folded  across  the  chest  and  round  the  neck, 
forming  an  excellent  "  comforter "  in  cold  weather ;  in 
warm,  thev  are  wrapped  round   the  hood  itself,  so  as  to 

B've  additional   protection   against   the   beat   of  the  sun. 
ood  and  strips  are  decorated  with  simple  braid,  or  silver, 

wearer  may  direct.  Round  hie  waist  every  Georgian 
wean  a  leather  belt,  often  curiously  worked  with  brass  or 
silver,  from  which  bang  a  gourd-shaped  powder-Hask,  sil- 
ver-mounted, n  little  brass  bottle,  containing  oil  for  the 
gun-lock,  a  complicated  cord  or  thOng,  said  to  be  for  bind- 
ing possible  captives,  but  as  useful  in  many  other  ways  as 
a  schoolboy's  ball  of  twine  ;  and  in  the  girdle  are  invari- 
ably stuck  a  long  double-edged  knife  or  dagger,  and  one  or 
two  huge  silver-adorned  pistols.  In  the  hand  or  over  th« 
shoulder  is  a  si  utile- barrelled  gun,  long,  bright,  brass- 
mounted,  with  a  Hint  lock ;  this  the  Georgian  never  fails 
to  carry  with  him,  and  to  make  good  ase  of,  for  he  is  an 
excellent  shot,  and  hares,  wild  goats,  and  other  game  are 
plenty  in  the  mountains. 

Very  picturesque,  too,  and  curious  are  the  Georgian 
dwellings.  Nominally  classed  in  villages,  but  in  fact  stand- 
ing each  bouse  alone,  the  existence  of  a  hamlet  is  only 
made  known  hy  stray  patches  of  cultivation,  two  or  three 
springs  and  running  channels  of  crystal-clear  water,  and, 
somewhere  or  other  within  a  circuit  of  a  few  miles,  a  group 
of  walnut-trees,  and  under  its  sheltera  large  square  wooden 
building,  the  sides  resembling  an  exaggerated  binl-cage, 
the  eaves  and  porticos  outpassing  those  of  any  Chinese 
temple ;  the  whole  being  a  mosijue,  but  reduced  to  its  most 
simple  expression,  without  minaret,  apse,  or  adjunct,  ex- 
cept n  few  wooden  benches  or  trunks  of  trees  laid  horizon- 
tally near  the  entrance,  the  ordinary  meeting-place  of 
council  or  goisip.  The  houses,  too,  are  like  the  mosoue  in 
their  exuberance  of  porches,  open  galleries,  and  overhang- 
in"  roof-eaves,  a  style  of  arcnitecture  suggested  by  the 
only  building  material  now  used,  wood,  from  the  founda- 
tion posts  in  the  ground,  to  the  wooden  shingles  that  do 
duty  lor  tiles  on  the  roof. 

This  was  not,  however,  always  the  case;  for  the  whole 
district  is  jotted  over  high  and  low  with  the  ruins  of  stone- 
built  churches  and  castles,  belonging  to  former  times.  Not 
Byzantine  in  any  respect ;  the  Georgian  architecture, 
whether  ecclesiastical  or  secular,  comes  much  nearer  to  the 
later  Roman,  as  we  see  it  in  Southern  Europe,  and  looks 
as  if  it  had  been  first  borrowed  directly  from  those  models, 
and  afterwards  developed  itself  with  certain  peculiarities 
of  its  own. 

Thus,  for  instance,  one  of  the  Georgian  castles,  that 
which  guards  the  passage  of  the  Chorok  River  at  a  place 
called  Gonieh,  is  absolutely  Roman  in  outline;  so  much  so 
that  the  best  idea  I  can  give  of  it,  is  by  comparing  it  with 
the  camp-ruins  now  called  Borough  Castle,  in  bufTolk. 
Like  it,  the  long  lines  of  wall,  some  twenty  feet  in  heigbt, 
and  from  five  to  six  in  thickness,  enclose  an  open  square 
of  about  a  hundred  yards  each  way  ;  only  the  materials, 
instead  of  being  alternate  layers  of  rough  stone  and  brick, 
are  here  stone  only,  but  united  by  a  cement  little  or  not  at 
all  inferior  to  that  of  Roman  use.  The  towers,  too,  tquat 
and  almost  solid,  four  on  each  side,  besides  those,  some- 
what larger  and  higher,  at  the  angles,  are  square  instead 
of  round,  and  in  height  slightly  overtop  the  wall.  Four 
gales :  and  over  the  principal  one,  to  the  west,  a  Georgian 
inscription,  which  my  ignorance  disqualified  me  from  de- 
ciphering ;  though  for  this  the  villagers  consoled  me  by 
saying  that  it  was  not  tbe  original  one,  which  had  been 
defaced  by  Sultan  Seleem,  when  he  conquered  country 
and  castle  near  four  centuries  ago^  but  of  recent  date,  and 
put  there  by  some  private  band  not  long  since.  But  a 
more  palpable  imitation  of  a  Roman  fortified  camp  than 
this  itrongbokl  In 
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Much  more  medieval  in  appearAoce,  with  its  broken 
bttttleiuentf,  narrow  loop-holes,  bartizani.  and  fragments 
of  hi^h  lotreri,  ii  the  important  fortrsM  of  Chikanzir,  to 
give  it  the  Georgian  name  which  has  superEeded  the  more 
eupboniouB  Iria  of  Arriaa'a  line,  where  it  frowns  from  its 
lofty  ilorm-beaten  cliff,  on  the  tame  line  of  defence  farther 
east.  Tradition  ascribes  it,  as  it  does  the  majority  of  the 
many  caitlea  in  the  neighborhood,  to  Queen  Tamar,  who 
mled  over  tieorcia  in  ihe  tneldb  century,  and  who  here, 
they  say,  took  refuge  when  flyin"  from  the  Byzantine  arras, 
and  made  a  brave  and  Buccessful  stand.  History  does  not, 
I  believe,  confirm  these  details ;  but,  which  is  much  more 
to  the  point  in  popular  estimation,  the  footprint  of  Queen 
Tamar  beraelf  doei.  In  fact,  at  the  base  of  the  cliff*,  and 
occasionally  washed  by  Ihe  sea  when  a  strong  westerly 
gale  drive*  up  its  heaped  waters  on  the  coast,  I  wai  shown, 
OD  a  huge  granite  slab,  deep  imbedded  ia  the  sand,  the 
impress,  clearly  defined,  of  a  naked  human  foot,  long  and 
delicate  like  that  of  k  woman,  but  deeply  indented,  and  of 
darker  color  than  the  rest  of  the  stone.  A  curious  freak 
of  nature.  Others  will  have  it  that  it  it  the  miraculous 
memorial  of  a  Greek  or  Georgian  priest,  fleeing  from  Mo- 
hammedan persecution  \  while  the  more  zealous  Mobamme' 
dans,  not  to  be  outdone,  claim  it  as  a  relic  of  some  nameless 
■aint  of  their  creed,  who  by  the  efficacy  of  bis  preachings 
converted  the  neizbborhood  to  Islam.  So  all  unite  in 
renerating  it;  and  I  myself,  who  have  seen  the  impress  of 
ftucied  footsteps  on  the  Mount  of  Ascension,  on  the 
Sakhrah  of  Ihe  Moique- transformed  Temple,  on  the  pave- 
ment of  the  ^man  "  Domine  quo  vadig  near  the  gate  of 
San  Sebastiano,  and  others,  can  bear  witness  that  this  one 
of  Queen  Tamar,  though  by  no  means  the  most  celebrated, 
is  by  far  the  best  of  its  kind  among  them  all,  and  certainly 
not  the  least  authentic. 

Between  those  two  styles,  the  earlier  or  Roman,  and  the . 
later  or  medieval  Georgian,  are  several,  so  to  speak,  tran- 
sition castles,  not  unlike  in  construction  those  called  Lorn- 
bard  in  NorUiern  Italy.  Here  the  principal  feature  is  a 
huge  squA^,  or  slightly  oblong  tower,  fifty  or  sixty  feet  In 
-  height ;  its  walls  are  massive,  and  pierced  with  small 
•<fuare  holes,  and  a  window  or  two;  the  summit  crowned 
with  lar^  battlements.  The  materials  are  stone,  partly 
hewn  and  partly  rough,  with  cement  of  a  quality  inferior 
to  that  used  in  the  earlier  buildings.  Wherever  the  tower 
IS  not  rendered  inaccessible  by  the  steepness  of  the  rock  on 
which  it  is  built,  out-works,  divided  into  courts  iaoer  and 
onter,  are  added ;  the  walls  are  low  and  thick.  The  cattle 
entrance  Is  always  near  an  angle,  and  double,  leading  by  a 
winding  passage  into  the  courts,  but  the  keep  itself  has 
.  often  no  door ;  the  only  admittance  being  a  window  from 
which  a  ladder,  ten  or  more  feet  in  length  could  be  let 
down  or  drawn  up  at  will.  Indeed,  in  one  of  ^e  finest 
specimens  of  this  kind,  which  I  visited  among  the  wild 
mountains  of  Hamsheen,  where  the  Georgian  frontier 
touches  that  of  the  kindred,  hut  hostile  Mingrelian 
province  of  Lazlstan,  I  fo^nd  that  the  entire  cattle,  keen, 
out-works,  and  all,  could  only  be  approached  by  a  break- 
neck  scramble  over  a  couple  of  fir-trunks,  cast  by  the 
peasants  across  a  chasm  in  the  rock  where  once  a  draw- 
bridge,  now  long  since  vanished,  had  probably  been.  Tbe 
donjon  tower  was  in  this  inttance  about  seventy  feet  high, 
and  eigbteen  square ;  Its  position  on  a  giant  pinnacle  of 
rock,  piercing  from  among  (he  dense  w<rads  around,  while 
the  torrent  river  foamed  and  roared  huadredi  of  feet  be- 
low, was  grand  lieyond  description.  But  no  tradition  at- 
taches to  the  cattle,  nor  could  I  discover  any  commemo- 
rative inscription  ;  its  date  ia  attested  by  the  style  alone. 

Smaller  castles,  too,  of  what  may  loosely  be  called  the 
feudal  type,  abound  in  GuHistan,  built  at  different  periods 
by  the  temi-in dependent  Emeen,  or  princet,  as  it  It  the 


fashion  to  translate  a  (itlemucb  better  rendered  by  "baron," 
■   te.     These  half  dwell- 
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ing-places,  half  fortresses,  which   in  ^ 

b^r  a  certain  family  resemblance  to  the  ruined  strong- 
holds of  (he  Rhine,  are  to  be  found  everywhere  perched 
— "*■  ""  '*»  abrupt  or  itolated  height  -•  •>—  '■- • -' 


»  valley,  or  oTerbanging  a  n 
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picturesquely  irregular ;  their  batlleroented  walls,  turret, 
and  tower,  more  remarkable  for  massiveness  of  conatruction 
than  for  architectural  or  engineering  rkill.  Strange 
apocryphal  legends  are  attached  to  most,  and  "  KiE-kaldi,' 
or  the  "  Maiden's  Tower,"  is  a  common  appellation.  Une 
such,  which  attracted  my  notice  by  the  unusually  el^ant 
proportions  of  its  lofly  keep,  had  long,  1  was  told,  been  oc- 
cupied by  an  Amazonian  princess  —  women  figure  fre- 
quently in  Georgian  atoriea  —  who,  finding  herself  hard 
prested  by  aav^e  besiegers,  and  having  lost  the  greater 
part  of  her  garrison,  stipulated  for  the  lives  of  the  re- 
mainder ;  and  then  ordering  the  gates  of  the  castle  to  be  V 
flung  open,  cast  herself  headlong  from  the  battlcmenti 
into  the  abyit  below,  rather  than  incur  (he  dangers  pe- 
culiar to  B.  captive  of  her  aez-  Name  and  date,  of  course, 
unknown.  More  ferocious,  but  unfortunately  more  his- 
torical, are  the  tales  told  of  the  grim  mins  where  the  round 
watch-tower  Artweeu  castie  looks  down  over  a  sheer  preci- 
pice of  nine  hundred  feet  perpendicular  to  the  rushing 
waters  of  the  Chorok  below.  Here,  scarce  a  century  back, 
a  savage  chief  established  himself,  whore  delight  it  was  to 
force  his  prisoners  to  leap  from  the  tojimost  turret.  Poeti- 
cal justice —  let  US  hope  justified  in  Ihia  instance  by  fact  — 
repreaents  this  Georgian  Adrclz  as  receiving  a  similir 
treatment  from  bis  captors. 

But  rich  as  Giirjistan  is  in  architectural  monuments  of 
this  claas,  it  is  singularly  poor  in  its  relics  of  ecclesiastical 
buildings.  Most  of  the  churches  hereabouts  seem  to  have 
been,  like  the  mosques  of  the  present  dav,  either  constructed 
wholly  of  wood  or  at  least  roofed  with  that  material,  and 
thus  to  have  disappeared  almost  simultaneoutty  with  the 
religion  that  ibey  represented.  Here  and  there  a  coloDj 
of  Armenian  monks  —  for  of  Georgian  monks  and  ascetics 
we  find  no  trace,  probably  they  were  as  rare  under  tbe  old 
symbol  as  Georgian  Mollaht  and  MuFlis  are  under  the  new ; 
nations  changR  their  creed  more  readily  than  (heir  charac- 
ter —  had  establiahed  themselves,  and  have  left  some  speci- 
mens of  their  not  ungraceful  nor  undignified  art;  but  of 
Georgian  churches  proper,  I  do  not  think  that  more  (ban 
a  dozen  ruins  are  to  be  seen  throughout  the  entire  region. 
Four  or  five  of  these  I  explored,  and  in  all  (he  apse,  or  eail 
end  alone  ttill  was  or  had  been  vaulted  roughly  enough; 


;   had   evidently  been 


body  of  the  buildin 
covered  with  timber.  The  arch,  w 
erally  pointed ;  the  tcant  ornamentation  on  the  door-potla 
or  around  the  windows  conaista  of  shallow-eared  nuaic 
knots,  or  a  conventional  vine-pattern.  What,  however, 
distinguishes  these  Georgian  churches,  such  at  they  ar^ 
from  any  others  with  whit^  I  am  acquainted  in  the  East, 
it  a  Equare  belfry  tower,  forty  or  fifty  feet  hish,  placed  at, 
and  united  with  the  west  end,  while  the  principal  eatry, 
contrary  to  Greek  usage,  ia  on  one  side  or  the  edifice,  so 
that  tbe  whole  bears  a  strong  likeness  to  an  old  village 
Norfolk  or  Suffolk  church.  Belfry-towert  are  rare  things 
throughout  the  East,  but  when  they  do  occur  they  an 
always,  except  in  Gurjittan,  separated  altogether  from  the 
main  building,  like  the  famous  Campanile  at  f  lorence.  A 
fine  example  of  the  kind  is  afforded  by  the  Byzantine 
church,  now  a  Moaque,  of  St.  Sophia,  at  Trebizond,  the 
work  of  the  Emperor  Manual  I.  in  the  ibirteenlh  century, 
where  the  square  tower,  with  its  open  lantern  a-top,  ii  f"" 
seventy  feet  in  height,  and  stands  at  i  distance  of  forty 
paces  from  tbe  western  porch. 

Of  the  process  by  which  this  numerous,  amiable,  and 
fairly  intelligent  population  was  severed  from  Christendom 
and  incorporated  into  Islam,  no  record  remains.  This 
much  is  certain. ;  that  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  statement,  and  even  lat«r  1  nboald 
think,  judging  by  the  comparative  fresbneaa  of  the  church 
ruins  in  a  climate  where  damp,  heavy  raint  and  snow,  and 
a  vegetation  rivalling  the  luxuriance  of  Yucatan  conipir* 
to  hasten  the  work  of  disintegration  and  decay,  tbey  w"^ 
all  Christians.  It  it  equally  certain  that  at  the  preMiit 
day,  they  are  all  without  exception  Mohammedant.  aotottt- 
pulsion,  no  invasion  even,  is  either  mentioned  in  biilOCi 
or  alluded  to  by  tradition  ;  and,  wbiuh  it  stranger  itiHi  d^ 
extension  of  loe  Turkish  empire  was  (hen  (idling  piK* 
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uitwanl;  od  tlie  contrary,  it  was  raih«r  losing  ground. 
Could  the  dread  of  Rusaian  encroachment,  firet  felt  along 
the  norlbera  Georainn  frontier  about  that  time,  have  driven 
tlteK  tribes  to  seeE  closer  allianco  and  protection  with  the 
TuAs  by  means  of  religious  union  ?  Possibly  their  Chris- 
tiiaity  sat  ai  lightly  on  Itiein  then  as  their  Mohanjmedanism  i 
doe*  now.  They  inemselTei  have  a  storj-  that  a  verv  elo- 
quent preacher,  and  holy  man,  came  among  them,  and  con- 
Tcned  Ibem  all  to  Islam  by  his  sermons.  "  Nonsense," 
Hid  I  to  a  young  Georgian  beg,  who  bad  told  me  the  tale 
with  a  very  creditable  amount  of  gravity,  "  that  can  never 
have  been  the  cause.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  no 
Christian  becomes  a  Mohammedan,  and  vice  rerja,  except  it 
be  from  fear  of  immioent  danger,  or  hope  of  material  ad- 
vantago.  In  the  absence  of  these,  the  finest  sermons  woultt 
convert  nobody;  and  as  to  proofs  and  miracles,  you  are 
Bwsre  that  the  two  creeds  are  much  on  a  par."  He  laughed, 
ind  answered,  "  Of  course  there  was  some  motive  of  the 
other  kind,  but  of  what  it  was  we  have  no  record  lefl." 

In  fact,  for  about  fourteen  centuries,  from  tbo  days  of 
Cbosnes  and  Justinian,  down  to  our  own  time,  this  moun- 
lain  group  has  resembled  an  island,  round  which,  the  eddy- 
bg  waves  of  frontier  war  have  raged  almost  without  ceas- 
igg,  but  have  never  wholly  overflowed.  Byianlines  and 
Persians,  Turkomans  and  Byzantines,  Turks  and  Persians 
again,  Buiaiani  and  Turks,  have  all  fought  around  them,  re- 
treated, or  conquered ;  while  Ihey,  secure  io  their  almost 
iosccessible  labyrinth  of  ravine  and  crag,  have  taken  no 
nore  share  in  the  atrife  aroand,  than  by  making  or  repel- 
Uag  an  o<.-caeional  foray  :  and,  when  victory  had  declared 
itielffor  tlie  one  or  the  other  of  their  belligerent  neighbors, 
paying  as  little  tribute  and  obedience  as  poisible  to  their 
new  suzerain,  whoever  he  might  be. 

To  the  Oimanlee  Sultan,  the  "  Padishah  "  of  the  Mo- 
hsvmedan  world,  so  long  as  he  was  content  to  rule  them 
tflcr  their  own  fashion,  that  it,  through  ihe  medium  of 
ihdr  own  bom  chiefs  and  begs,  the  Georgian  Muslims  were 
tl)fir9t  attnched  with  proper  neophytic  fervor.  Of  this 
they  gave  repeated  proof  during  the  many  wars,  or,  ono 
liii||ht  almost  say,  the  one  long  war,  which  from  the  close 
of  the  last  century  to  the  middle  of  this,  burned  or 
imouldered  idon^  the  land-line,  and  ended  by  giving  the 
entire  Southiirn  Caucaius,  with  its  fair  plains  adjoining,  to 
Rauian  dominion.  All  this  time  the  Mohammedan  Georgi- 
ans on  ibe  suuth  and  west  kept  up  a  guerilla  warfare,  less 
ftrocious,  but  hardly  less  persistent,  than  that  maintained 
by  (he  Circassian  tribes  on  the  eaet  and  north.  But  when 
the  Ottoman  government  changed  its  type  from  semi-feudal 
to  boreaucriktic,  and  administration  merged  in  mere  organ- 
ized fiscal  citortion,  with  the  governing  Pashas  and  other 
Stambooleo  offiqials  for  its  agents,  the  old  spell  of  loy- 
alty was  broken,  and  Georgian  eyes  are  now  more 
olten  and  more  longingly  turned  to  Tillis  than  to  Con- 
Kan  tinople. 

Indeed,  without  a  degree  of  provincial  tact  which  a 
pseudo-centralized  governonent  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
poiiess,  this  slate  of  things  was,  sooner  or  later,  inevitable. 
From  the  noblest  beg  to  the  meanest  peasant  there  is 
hardly  a  Georgian  who  has  not  relations,  or  at  least  clans- 
men,  under  Russian  rule  across  the  frontier,  with  whom  he 
is  in  constant  correspondence  of  visits  made  and  returned, 
ud  from  whom  he  learns  the  transterminal  existence  of  a 
state  of  prosperity  and  progress  which  be  cannot  but  feel 
contrasts  bitterly  with  the  poverty  and  ignorance  to  which 
he  himself,  the  Odmanlee  subject,  is  condemned.     For,  in 


I  Russian  Georgia 
and  Turkish  Gurjiatan  is  constant  and  intimate ;  nor  does 
difference  of  creed,  or,  officially  speaking,  of  nationality, 
math  impair  the  sympathy  of  a  common  origin.  "  Blood 
is  thicker  (ban  water  "  with  the  clansmen  of  the  east  as 
with  the  clansmen  of  the  north.  It  Is  amusing  enough  to 
see,  as  I  often  have,  a  Russianized  Georgian,  in  big,  clumsy 
boots,  tong-skirted  coat,  and  dirty  forage-cap,  enter  the 
rickety  but  carpeted  divan  of  a  Mohammedan  kinsmna,  who 
in  the  much  more  picturesque,  but  lees  civilized-looking 
dresi  of  Asiatic  fashion,  rises  to  embrace  him.    It  is  Bums* 


ing   the   cantu 
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Ctesar  and  Luatb  over  agaiu  ;  and  there  ii  no  want  of  cor- 
diality or  respect  on  either  aide. 

Meanwhile  the  attachment  of  the  peasantry  —  the  devo- 
tion would  be  an  exacter  word  —  to  their  own  hereditary 
chiefs  or  bega,  though  shorn  of  their  feudal  rank  and 
mulcted  of  their  anceatral  lands,  is  strong  pa  ever;  indeed, 
the  measures  taken  by  the  Ottoman  government  to  weaken 
it,  have  had  a  contrary  effect,  by  supplying  a  new  tie  be- 
tween nobles  and  people  —  that  of  common  dissati (faction. 
Both  classea  have  certainly  a  aufficiently  long  list  of 
grievances  against  their  blacli-coated  Stamboolee  masters, 
whose  conduct  is  such  that  it  can  ollen  l>e  only  explained 
by  a  settled  determination  to  alienate  the  atTectiona  of 
these  frontier  tril>es,  and  to  drive  tbem  straigtit  into  the 
arma  of  Russia,  who,  for  her  part,  is  read/ enough  to  re- 

A  Georgian  be^,  one  of  the  most  influential  in  the  land, 
and  chief  of  an  important  border  clan,  had,  afler  much 
brave  guerilla  fighting  against  the  Russians  in  '95,  at  last 
thrown  himself,  with  several  of  his  followers,  into  the  be- 
sieged forlresB  of  Kars,  and  did  his  duty  manfully  in  its 
deduce.  When,  after  the  events  with  which  all  are 
familiar,  the  place  surrendered  to  famine,  the  beg  —  I  pur- 
posely abstain  from  names — and  his  men  became,  of 
course,  prisoners  of  war  with  the  rest.  Thus  they  re- 
ined four  or  five  days ;  but  when  the  lime  came  for 
itured  garrison  off  to  Tillis,  or  other 
le  Caucaaua,  the  Georgians  were,  on  the 
contrary,  set  free ;  the  Russian  general  declaring,  with  a 
polite  generosity  that  might  have  been  a  useful  lesson  to 
some  other  generals  nearer  home,  in  a  more  recent  war, 
that  his  hostilities  regarded  the  rt^ular  troops  only  ;  and 
that  tbo  beg  and  bis  clansmen  being  irregular,  lie  held 
lliem  non-combatants,  like  any  other  peaceiul  inhabitants 
of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  consequently  not  liable  to  the 
penalties  of  war.  With  this  he  dismissed  tbcm,  disarmed 
of  course,  but  not  even  under  parole,  to  go  home,  or  wher- 
ever else  they  might  think  beiL 

The  policy,  as  well  as  the  humanity  of  this  conduct  is 
evident  enough  :  but  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  either  the 
humanity  or  the  policy  of  the  Turkish  government,  which 
as  soon  as  the  war  was  over,  rewarded  the  beg'a  services 
by  a  fine  and  imprisonment,  on  the  ground  that  he  mult 
have  been  in  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  Russians, 
otherwise  he  would  not  have  met  with  such  lenient  treat- 
ment at  their  hands. 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  the  beg  to  me,  "  had  I  been 
minded  to  betray  the  country  to  the  Russians,  I  shonld 
have  had  no  need  of  underhand  doings  :  for  there  was  not 
a  man  among  the  villagers  who  did  not  wish  it,  and  'I  do 
not  think  the  Turks  could  have  done  much  to  hinder  us 
just  then.  But  after  all,"  he  continued,  "  I  have  reason  to 
bo  more  satisfied  with  tbem  than  with  the  Ruasians;  for 
the  former,  at  least,  by  shutting  me  up  in  prison,  paid  me 
the  compliment  of  showing  that  they  considered  me  a 
person  of  some  consequence ;  whereas,  1  never  felt  so  small 
m  my  life  as  when  the  Russian  general  told  me  to  go  free, 
without  doing  nie  the  honor  of  sending  me  under  guard  to 
Tiflis,  and  evidently  implied  that  he  did  not  care  either 
for  my  having  fouglit  gainst  him,  or  whether  I  might  not 
fight  again  in  the  future." 

Let  us  pay  this  gentleman  —  nobleman  I  mean  —  a  viut, 
and  see  how  he  lives  in  the  mean  while. 

It  is  mild  summer,  and  the  beg  has  left  his  winter  resi- 
dence in  the  thick  woods,  some  twelve  miles  distant  from 
the  Russian  frontier,  and  has  gone,  as  his  wont  is,  to  past 
the  hotter  months  of  the  year  under  canvas  amid  the 
mountain  pastures  beyond  the  pine  range,  where  at  a 
height  of  between  eight  and  nine  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea  —  his  winter  house  is  at  the  moderate  elevation  of  four 
thousand  —  be  looks  afler  hu  numerous  herds,  and  holds  a 
kind  of  open  court,  much  frequented  by  all  the  chiefs  from 
the  districts  around,  far  and  near.  We,  his  visitors,  are  a 
Ifu^  party,  bega,  aghas,  and  "  delikans,"  or  "  wild- 
bloods,  i.e.,  dating  young  bachelors,  some  pure  Geor- 
gian, others  half- Georgian,  half-Turkoman,  by  race.  As 
we  ride  up  tbo  steep  graitj  ilopea  1  notice,  at  a  bugbt  of 
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more  than  WTen  thouunil  fe«t,  where  even  the  July  air 
blows  keenly,  and  where  do  peuant  now  would  venture 
to  wbter  it  from  October  to  April,  the  ruin»,  or  traces 
rather,  of  two  \.axwe  Tillages,  and  ■  Btone  church,  an  indi- 
cation aroongtt,  f  regret  to  say,  many  similar,  that  the 
climate  of  these  regions  —  ii,  I  believe,  of  some  other 
longiludes  —  has  gradually  but  notably  cooled  during  the 
Ust  few  centuries  ;  though  whether  from  a  general  dimi- 
nution of  solar  heat,  according  to  Professor  Thomson's 
aUrming  theory,  to  culminate  in  the  realization  of  fiyron'^ 
flhastly  dream,  or  whether  owing  to  some  transpositions  of 
land  and  sea  Id  our  Northern  hemisphere,  to  take  Lyell's 
more  consolatory  riew  of  the  matter,  I  do  not  pretend  \o 

At  left  we  have  reached  the  top ;  the  brisk  air,  so  differ' 
ent  from  that  of  the  heated  valley  below,  has  in  a  manner 
intoxicated  our  horses,  who,  instead  of  showing  weariness 
afler  so  bard  a  climb,  are  squealing,  neighing,  rearing, 
bounding;  it  is  all  the  riders  can  do  to  hold  them  in.  Be- 
fore spreads  a  wide  undulating;  table  land ;  it  reaches  for 
miles  and  miles  away,  till  it  slopes  off  eastward  into  Rus- 
sian Georgia,  and  westward  sinks  into  the  hollows  of 
Showshet,  where  dwell  the  loveliest,  but  not  the  austerest 
women,  and  the  handsomest,  but  not  the  most  virtuous 
men  of  Georgian  race.  Far  north,  its  downward  dip  is 
clothed  with  iorest  to  the  fever-striL-keo  coast  of  (he  Black 
Sea,  But  right  in  front  of  us  is  a  tent,  large  and  black, 
with  three  or  four  smaller  tents  on  a  row  behind  ;  these 
are  evidently  for  women,  attendants,  and  domestic  life, 
while  the  large  one  is  the  "  salamlik,"  or  general  parlor,  of 
the  b^  himself.  Close  by  a  little  granite  ridge  cuts 
knife-like  through  the  turf;  and  from  under  it  wells  out  a 
spring  of  water,  crystal  clear,  and  icy  cold. 

The  be^,  whose  ancestral  possessions  equal  in  extent 
Lincolnshire  at  least,  and  whose  word  even  now,  let  who 
may  be  the  official  governor,  is  law  over  the  whole  frontier 
land,  rises  and  comes  forward  to  greet  his  guests.  What 
a  splendid  head  he  has.  I  have  seen  something  of  the 
kind  among  the  demigods  of  Greco-Boman  sculpture. 
Advancing  age  has  deprived  hie  form  of  the  supple  activity 
which  gave  it  a  grace  remarkable  even  among  Georgians 
in  youth,  but  has  hardly  diminished  his  passion  for  horse- 
manship and  every  form  of  bodily  exercise.  To  this  he 
adds  a  degree  of  mechanical  skill  that  a  trained  workman 
might  envy.  For  one  friend  he  himself,  unasusled,  manu- 
factures a  beautifully  wrought  sabre,  blade  and  bilt;  for 
another  a  pair  of  pistols;  for  a  third  a  silver-mounted 
clarionet  Then  he  sets  to  work  on  the  construction  of  a 
sailing-boat,  and  when  finished,  sails  It  on  a  cruise  of  dis- 
covery all  over  the  great  mountain  lake  of  Chllder,  close 
by,  sounding  everywhere  to  determine  what  the  real  depth 
of  the  water,  commonly  said  to  be  unfathomable  (but  he 
found  It,  as  be  told  me,  twenty-seven  fathoms  at  xaoeVi, 
may  be  ;  and  whether  the  traditional  city,  said  to  be  sub- 
merged beneath,  is  really  there.  Besides  these  amuse- 
ments come  farming,  building,  planting,  sheep- breeding, 
cattle-tending,  hone-rearing,  and  even  —  In  which  he  has 
done  wonders  —  road-making;  and  yet,  various  as  these 
occupations  are,  the  result  falslGes  the  common  saying 
about  such  attempts,  by  proving  him  master,  not  of  none, 
but  of  all.  Lastly  he  is  —  be  the  nominal  Governor  of 
Osmanlee  creation  who  he  may  —  the  ultimate  tribunal  of 
appeal  throughout  the  whole  eastern  half  of  Gurjistan ;  the 
arbiter  of  disputes,  director  of  councils,  social  and  politi- 
cal head  of  the  little  nation. 

Begs  and  notbegs,  noble,  gentle,  or  limple,  we  are 
seated  In  the  tent ;  it*  hangings  are  of  silk,  beautifully 
embroidered,  and  still  bright  in  color,  the  youthful  labor  of 
the  chiefs  aunt,  who  died  a  few  years  since  at  the  respect- 
able age  of  ninety,  or  therealx>uts.  Coffee  Is  served 
round  tor  form's  sake ;  then  wine,  spirits,  and  a  sort  of 
fruit-luncheon  appear;  and  with  a  remark  that  "  a  tent  is 
libertv-hall,  and  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  our  enjoying 
ourselves  as  we  choose,"  the  bcK  sets  the  example  ofjollity 
iq  word  and  deed.  In  rush  halfadoxen  children,  four 
boys  and  two  girls,  one  of  (he  latter  a  resl  beauty,  their 
ages  between  filleen  and  five  ;  these  are   the  younger  ones 


of  the  beg's  numerous  family ;  the  elder  sons  are  looking 
alter  the  farms  elsewhere.  The  biggest  of  the  boys  here 
present,  a  fair  curly-headed  lad,  takes  up,  at  his  father's 
orders,  a  book  of  Persian  poetry,  and  begins  translating  it 
olf  Into  fluent  Turkish :  I  hope  the  version  Is  a  correct 
one ;  if  not.  I  cannot  rectify  it.  Two  other  pretty  boys 
perform  a  clarionet  duet,  on  instruments  of  their  father's 
making,  selecting  an  English  air —  at  least  they  tell  me  it 
is  one  —  in  my  honor ;  while  the  smallest  Imp  turns  soffl- 
onets,  standi  on  hli  head,  and  goes  through  other  gym- 
naslic  feats.  The  girls  sit  on  their  father's  knees,  or  tease 
such  of  the  guests  as  they  are  familiar  with.  Other  visitors 
drop  in,  some  on  business,  some  on  amusement;  the  day 

§oes  merrily  by.  But  before  the  last  slant  sunbeams  have 
led  off  the  height,  a  huge  wood-fire  is  lighted  before  ih« 
entrance  of  the  tent,  a  necessary  precaution  against  the 
keen  cold  outside ;  a  plentiful  supper  is  servi^d ;  and 
drinking,  with  talk  and  music,  resumed  till  midnight. 
Georgian  Mohammedanism  is  not  very  deep  in  the  grain ; 
besides,  the  event,  coming  sooner  or  later,  of  Bussian  an- 
nexation, has  aheady  cast  its  shadow  before. 

Tet  our  host,  and  leverat  others  now  under  the  same 
canvas,  fought  bravely,  and  adventured  freely  the  lives 
which  many  of  their  kinsmen  lost,  on  the  Turkish  side, 
fifleen  years  ago.  Now  not  one  of  them  would  driw  ■ 
sword.  "  We  mean  to  look  on  and  enjoy  the  fun,"  say 
they,  when  questioned  as  to  the  part  they  would  uke  were 
another  war  te  break  out  between  the  empires.  Perhaps 
this  might  not  reallv  prove  their  line  of  conduct,  if  put  to 
the  test,  for  men  do  not  always  keep  to  what  they  bive 
forecast  when  the  crisis  actually  comes ;  but  there  ii  no 
doubt  that  these  words  do  very  correctly  sum  up  iheir 
present  feeling. 

Indeed  it  would  be  hard  to  say  why  they  should  tbiuk 
or  feel  differently.  The  Ottoman  government  has  taken 
away  their  past,  and  offers  them  no  hopeful  future.  Be- 
sides, how  abstain  from  comparing  their  own  eonditioD 
with  that  of  their  kinsmen  on  the  other  side  of  the  frenUer 
close  at  band  ?     llie  contrast  Is  suggeative  and  seductive 

"  Well,  about  myself  I  do  not  care  so  much,"  says  the 
beg,  as  alter  long  talk  we  sat,  surrounded  by  faoriiontal 
sleeping  figures  in  the  red  glare  of  the  heaped  wood 
embers  by  the  door;  "my  career  has  pretty  well  wound 
itself  up  ;  but  what  on  earth  am  I  to  do  with  these  boyt 
of  mine?  The  estate  is  not  much,  hardly  enough  as  msl- 
tern  go  for  the  elder  ones  ;  the  rest  would  become  mere 
peaaanta,  no  better  than  those  around  tbem.  Trade  ? 
That  b  not  in  our  line  -,  we  know  nothin>f  about  it ;  be- 
sides, there  is  none  here  of  any  kind.  The  army?  the 
navy  ?  you  know  what  the  average  run  of  officers  Is  m 
the  Ottoman  service;  besides,  my  children,  because  they 
are  mine,  would  be  ill  looked  on,,  suspected,  kept  back  in 
every  way.  How  even  am  I  to  elve  them  a  decent  educa- 
tion? where  put  them  to  schooH  At  ConsUntinoplel  — 
1  would  rather  see  them  dead  than  exposed  to  the  chance, 
the  certainly,  of  the  taint  of  Osmanlee  vice  in  that  cifjj- 
And  if  not  at  Constantinople,  where  1  You  will  allow, 
he  concluded,  with  a  kind  of  laugh,  "that  the  pwillon  « 
a  Georgian  noble  in  the  Turkish  empire  is  a  pleasantose ; 

As  the  chiefs,  so  the  people.  And  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  have  dwelt  somewhat  at  length  on  ihe  foHune^ 
ways,  and  words  of  an  individual ;  because,  with  no  gre^ 
modification,  they  are  not  only  personal  but  general ;  and 
one  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  taken  as  sample  of  al'- 

The  Georgians  are  fond  of  agricullural  labor  of  every 
kind,  and  skilful  at  it;  and  with  a  temnerate  climate, 
averaging  that  of  central  Italy,  and  a  fertile  soil,  Ibere  is 
nothing,  except  the  fatal  administrative  blijiht,  thst  ren-  ' 
ders  all  landed  property  in  Turkey  unproductive  tnd  sl- 
most  valueless,  to  hinder  Gurjistan  from  rivalling  or  even 
excelling  ihe  fruitfulness  of  Imerilia  and  the  6*'^^''!,'^ 
Kutels.  But  nbat  most  distinguishes  them  is  iheir  skill 
in  handicraft.  '  Guns,  pistols,  swords,  daggers,  embroidery, 
silver-work,  the  staple  articles  of  manufacture  among  * 
semi- barbarous  people  —  for  all  tlifpe  GioTiila  holds  tM 
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Sntnok  in  the  AnBtoIian  market;  ftnd  the  primillve  gim- 
plicitj  nf  the  tooLi  employed  enhiinces  the  cunning  or  the 
wurkeKg  band.  Pity  tbftt  it  (hould  not  oftenar  occupy 
iUeir  with  mora  luefu)  object! ;  but  tbii  defect,  rightly 
'  uderalood,  is  not  so  much  attributable  to  the  artificen  u 
t^their  lurroDiKlings.  But  for  trade  And  commerce  the 
GcorEiani  ihow  no  aptitude,  not  even  for  ■hopkeepiag; 
ind  the  few  (hops  —  I  do  not  think  there  are  two  handrcd 
tbionghout  all  the  villagei — in  UurjiitMi  are  invariably 
kept  by  atrangen,  mostly  Armeninna,  who  come  for  a  few 
nonih)  of  apeculative  profit,  and  then  go  away  ngain. 

Nor  hare  they —  and  thli  is  of  gooil  augury  for  their 
Froapects  of  civilization  —  any  turn  for  a  paatoral  life ; 
their  flocks  and  herd*  are  indeed  numerous  enough  on  the 
gnuy  mountain  slopes,  but  they  are  invariably  tended  by 
nired  Koordea.  The  Georgians  have  many  of  the  instincts 
or>  settled,  none  of  those  proper  to  a  nomad  race. 

Social,  fond  of  dress  and  sboir,  of  song  and  dance,  of 
gatberiags  and  merry-makings,  of  drink,  too.  and,  I  regret 
to  sav,  of  gambling,  they  are  but  indifferent,  though 
proselyte  Mohammednna,  and  the  "  revif aV'  w)  marked  in 
lU  increasing  intensity  among  the  Arab,  the  Indian,  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  amoog  tDe  Turkish  and  Turkoman 
nces,  has  little  or  no  existence  in  Gurjietan.  Perhaps  too 
th(^  feel  the  eventuality  of  reunion  under  Bussian  sway  to 
their  Christian  kinsmen  across  the  border,  too  near  a 
probability  to  allow  of  much  zeal  for,  ao  far  as  they  in 
pSTticniar  Are  concerned,  the  decaying  fortunes  of  lilam. 
"Wa  ourselves  shall  live  and  die  Mohammedans,  bat  our 
diildrea  may  become  whatever  suits  them  beat,"  ia  a  com- 
moQ  aa/ing  among  them.  It  is  also,  so  far  as  I  know, 
pecaliar  to  them  among  Muslims ;  certainly,  I  never  heard 
tbs  like  of  it  elsewhere.  The  few  MoIla\  Mufteea,  and  the 
like  in  Uuijiatan  villages  are,  like  the  ahopkeepers  from 
without,  generally  from  the  more  earnest  sea-cosat  of 
Luistan,  or  the  bigoted  neighborhood  of  Trebizond. 

Of  Georgian  moraiity,  in  the  strict  cense  of  the  word, 
"laut  said,"  is,  I  fear,  "  soonest  mended."  Little  indeed, 
tnong  a  people  lo  sitaat«d,  could  be  looked  for,  and  little 
iito  M  found.  While  the  men  are  habitually  out  in  the 
kids,  or  ctnmbering  the  tall  beech-trees  to  took  alter  their 
ftrorite  bee-hives  —  the  honey  of  Gurjistan  ia  Gmt-rnte  — 
nicbed  high  np  in  aome  forked  branch  among  the  pale 
peen  sbades,  the  women  at  home  have  it  all  their  own 
way,  and  Ic  ia  too  often  the  broad  one.  Not  rarely  too 
thMe,  what  we  may  charitablv  term  faults,  coming  in  col- 
liiion  with  justly  arouaeil  jealousy,  result  in  tragic  crime. 
lUny  instances,  needless  to  repeat  here,  were  told  me.  In 
OM  village  an  entire  family  aad  been  exterminated;  in 
aaotlKr,  the  brothers  of  the  fnithless  wife,  after  fatally 
avenging  the  family  disgrace,  had  turned  brigands.  Thia 
leatore  of  Georgian  character  haa  however  not  only  its 
bUek,  but,  such  is  human  nature,  iis  brighter  aide  ;  a  rank 
weed  crap  may  give  hope  of  a  fruitful  soil  beneath ;  a 
polished  marble  slab  more  often  covers  dry  bones  only. 

Besides,  law  ihere  is  none  to  speak  of,  and  every  man, 
every  man-child  even,  la  armed.  Schools,  too.  except  a 
very  few  —  a  dozen  at  most  throughout  the  whole  breadth 
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and  there  are  no  teachers  in  Gurjistan  but  Need  and  Ps 
sion,  no  leasons  taught  but  the  spade,  the  sickle,  the  loom, 
the  forge,  the  knitc,  and  the  ever-loaded  gun.  As  for 
gorcmment  —  the  official  or  Ottoman  government,  I  mean 
—  it  recognizes  no  obligation  towards  its  Georgian  aub- 
IMts,  except  that  of  taxing  them,  and  collecting  their 
taus ;  a  difficult  task  the  last,  it  mu«t  be  allowed,  in  moun- 
t^na  like  these,  wbera  armed  collectors  have  generally  to 
be  sent  for   the  work,  and  wbence   they  do   not   always 

It  ia  easier  to  pull  down  than  to  build  up,  to  destroy 
than  to  restore.  Latter-day  Sultana  have  broken  the  links, 
cluatay  ones  it  must  be  admitted,  yet  effective,  which  bound 
Nciety  together  under  the  semi-fuudal  authority  of  the 
kfcal  begs,  and  have  substituted  nothinir  but  tai-gatherera 
ud  tithiMTO Hectors  in  ihsir  ste.id.  Only  in  out-of-the-way 
toniier  districts  like  Gurji*tan.  fdr  from  Constantinople, 
SB<1  almost  inaccessible  to  the  ofR<-ial  EtTimdee  tribe,  some- 


thing of  the  old  administration  yet  lingers  on,  powerleM 
for  good,  powerful  for  evil.  Shorn  of  landi,  wealth,  titla, 
and  except  what  the  habitual  respect  of  the  peasant*  mav 
still  secure  bim,  poaition,  a  Georgian  b^  is  mnch  too  weak 
to  compel  order,  though  often  strong  enough  to  excite  dis- 
turbance ;  enforce  the  law  be  cannot,  break   it  he  can,  and 

Hereditary  rivalries,  village-feuds,  robberies,  kidnap- 
ping, murders,  all  have  here,  aa  chance  or  circumstance 
may  direct,  almost  unrestrained  scope;  the  Ottoman,  or 
Stambool,  government  cannot  put  them  down,  and  there 
ia  no  other  authorized  power  left  to  do  It.  In  fact,  when 
one  wandera  through  these  thicket-tangled  paths,  deep 
glens,  lonely  defiles,  and  dark  fari;ata,  one  wonders,  not 
Uiat  deeds  of  violence  and  blood  are  sometimes  done,  btit 
that  they  are  not  more  frequent;  not  that  Gurjistan 
travelling  is  considered  venturesome,   but  that  it  is  poa- 

Tbis  is,  however,  chieHy  among  the  natives  themselves ; 
a  stranzer  haa  little  to  fear,  a  European  least  of  all.  The 
hoapitality  given  —  and  it  is  always  to  bo  had  for  the  aakiog 
—  in  one  hamlet,  usually  implies  a  kind  of  safe-conduct  aa 
far  as  the  next,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  journey ;  and 
European  wayfarers  in  particular  are  covered  by  the  Msia 
of  a  sfllutary  fearof  after-inquiries,  and  penalties  all  the 
more  dreaded  because  unknown. 

In  fact,  during  mv  long  rovinga  in  Gnijiatan  proper,  my 
own  personal  expenence  only  records  one  adventure  of  the 
robber  or  brigand  class  ;  1  mean,  in  which  I  fell  in  with 
such.  It  was  in  the  Ajarah  region,  the  wildest  comer  tJ 
tldi  wild  land ;  and  if  I  record  it,  I  do  so  because  the 
situation,  though  it  was  not  exactly  pleasant  at  tbo  moment, 
was  intensely  picturesque ;  so  picturesque  indeed  as  almost 
to  neutralize  any  disagraeable  sensations  that  the  incident 
mi<;ht  otherwise  have  caused. 

The  valley  was  such  a  lovely  one ;  high  mountain  walls 
towering  up  to  the  sky  in  a  maaa  of  fir  and  beech  abov«, 
and  thick  undergrowth  below,  all  in  the  fullest,  brigliteat 
leafage  of  summer,  but  now  darkening  with  tbo  first  tran*. 
parent  shadows  of  a  calm  summer  evening,  and  the  ranid 
twilight  of  the  South.  The  path,  narrow  and  rough,  led 
alongside  of  a  torrent,  till  it  came  to  a  corner  round  a 
jutting  mass  of  rock,  where  another  large  and  deep  moun- 
tain stream  crossed  it  from  the  right,  wliile  between  preci- 
pice and  water  a  clump  of  huge  walnut-trees  spread  ont 
their  wide  branches,  and  deepened  the  gloom  of  the  glen. 
A  spot  of  exquisite  beauty ;  but  one  in  which  it  was  awk- 
ward to  fight,  and  imposaible  to  try  running  away. 

We  bad  yet  half  an  hour  or  so  to  go  Mfore  we  could 
reach  the  vifl^e  where  we  intended  halting  for  the  night; 
but,  enchanted  with  the  scene  around,  1  was  riding  slowly, 
with  an  armed  attendant,  a  Trebizondian,  in  front,  and  a 
couple  of  negroes,  with  a  native  peasant,  to  bring  up  the 

But  just  aa  we  turned  the  rock,  the  thought  struck 
me,  "  what  a  splendid  post  for  an  ambush!"  and  at  the 
same  instant  my  horse — a  Turkoman  bay  —  started, 
snuffed  uneasily  about  bim,  and  would  have  stopped.  I 
urged  him  forward,  but  with  difficulty.  8uddi?nly  two 
men,  dressed  in  country  cloth  of  that  vandvke-brown  color 
which  of  all  others  is  the  least  distinguiihable  at  a  di-Xance 
among  open-air  objects,  started  up  right  in  front,  encb  pre- 
senting a  shining  long-barrelled  gun,  while  two  others 
simultaneoutly  appeared,  like  toy  figures  set  loose  by  a 
spring,  from  among  the  bushes  alongside,  and  a  third  piir 
aa  promptly  took  post  on  the  farther  bank  of  the  torrent 
Opposite,  thus  making  six  long  guns,  and  all  levelled,  not 
to  mention  knives  and  pistols,  of  which  each  man  had  a 
pretty  little  arsenal  in  the  girdle. 

One  of  the  men,  a  fine,  tall  young  fellow,  as  indeed  they 
all  seemed,  came  up  to  my  Trebizondian  guard  in  advance, 
and  took  hold  of  his  bridle;  another  approacheil  me,  but 
observing  that  I  put  my  band  on  a  knife  in  my  belt,  fell 
back;  perhaps  he  thought  I  was  going  to  draw  a  pistol, 
which  would  certainly  have  been  the  bftter  wespon,  hut  jn 
fact  1  had  none  about  me.  However,  the  Trebizondian 
had,  only  he  was  too  much  frightencil  to  use  it,  and,  like  » 
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foot  ttod  a  coward  a«  he  whb,  hegha  to  pxrley.  Thia  of 
course  encouraged  the  would-be  robbers,  who  noir  cloied 
ID,  and  matters  began  to  look  Rerious,  when  the  two 
negroes,  who  now  caiue  up  froin  behind  tlie  rock,  perceiv- 
ing that  Bometbing  waa  wrong,  spurred  forward,  one  with  a 
pi«tol  in  hand,  the  other  with  a  large  drawn  knife,  and 
shouted  out  so  savagely,  that  the  GeorgianB,  taken  by  sur- 
prise, fell  back.  We  were  now  four  —  five  indeed,  reckon- 
ing our  peasant  guide,  but  he,  thougli  armed,  seemed 
inclined  to  keep  out  of  the  way,  a  friendly  neutral,  of  all 
characters  the  most  provoking  to  combatants.  However, 
three  of  us  had  arms  ready,  and  appeared  inclined  to  use 
them ;  the  Trebizondian,  too,  began  to  pluck  up  heart,  and 
^w  fierce.  Hereon  our  assailants  gave  up,  and  retired 
into  the  thicket,  leaving  the  ford  open.  That  they  might 
better  see  how  little  account  we  made  of  ihem,  I  called  to 
them  to  slop,  and  asked  how  far  it  was  yet  to  such  and 
such  a  village,  and  whether  we  were  on  the  right  way. 
Two  of  them  turned  round,  wi[h  villainously  sulky  faces, 
tlien  thought  better  of  it,  and  saying  *'  All  right,  not  far 
00,"  hurried  off'  after  their  companion!.  By  this  time 
ni^ht  was  setting  in,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  it  was 
quite  dark,  fortunately  some  peasants  of  the  hamlet  we 
were  going  to  having  heard  somehow  or  other  of  our 
approach,  came  to  meet  us  with  flaring  pine-torches,  and 
piloted  us  to  our  lodgings,  which  else  we  might  have  had 
aome  difficulty  in  finding. 

"  It  was  all  a  mistake ;  if  the  lads  had  known  who  you 
were  they  would  never  have  meddled  with  vou,"  was  the 
apologetic  remark  of  our  host  that  night.  I  think  he  was 
n^ht ;  anj'how,  though  1  remained  a  fortnight  more  scram- 
bling up  and  down  the  Ajarah  glens,  and  full  in  with  plenty 
of  armed  peasant  bands,  none  of  them  again  formed  them- 
"'        '"'"   ")  scenic  a  group  as  that  which  gave   such 
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guarded.     Something    of   the    kind  —  m 
comparison  —  has  already  taken  place  in 


Too  much  stress,  however,  should  not  be  laid  on  defects 
which  are  accidental  in  a  people,  and  the  result  rather  of 
circumstances  than  of  inherent  disposition.  An  ill-gov- 
erned frontier  will  seldom  be  found  tree  from  brigandage ; 
nor  can  much  respect  to  law  be  cxp'ected  where  law  is, 
in  a  general  way,  equally  unpromulgated  and  unenforced. 
To  revert,  not  for  proofs  sako,  but  iliustralioo,  to  a  simile 
already  employed,  the  very  abundance  of  the  weed-growth 
In  the  Georgian  character^  seems  to  warrant  the  hope  of  a 
fruitful  and  better  crop,  were  the  soil  properly  tilled  and 
-much,  indeed,  by 
,  -  .1  in  the  neighlwring 
and  kindred  Russo  Georgian  proviaco  of  Imentia  and 
Gourul.  And  could  the  great  and  kindly  historian  of  the 
"  Decline  and  Fall "  have  added  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Turkish  Gurjistan  to  historical  research, 
he  would,  I  think,  while  confirming  the  epithet  of  "  hand- 
some," have,  with  me,  effaced,  or  at  least  modified,  that  of 
"  worthless." 

Indeed,  though  certainly  little  disposed  to  close  with  the 
ioTitation  —  one  so  often  made  in  haif-savage  countrie<i, 
and  to  me  always  most  melancholy,  because,  like  the  vague 
clutch  of  the  drowning  man  at  less  than  a  straw  _  to  re- 
main and  take  up  my  abode  among  them,  ret  when  I 
qnitted  the  Georgians  and  thtir  land  it  was  with  something 
of  reoret,  and  more  of  pity.  Fortune  has  used  them  hardly 
in  the  past,  and  their  future  is  at  best  doubtful.  In 
"  Prometlicus  Untraund  "  Shelley's  Asia  is  hopeful  as  fair ; 
and  the  fairest  of  her  children  ought,  were  the  noble  day- 
dream of  the  poet  anything  but  a  dream,  to  be  of  right  the 
most  hopeful  also.  But  truer,  I  fear,  though  sadder  is  the 
Spirit  that  speaks  by  the  same  voice  in  a  later  dt«am  that 
bat,  for  the  Uttomen  empire  in  Asia  as  in  Europe,  a  much 
wider  application  than  the  "  Hellas"  of  which  it  bears  the 

se  I  most  hate  and  death  retam  ? 


idll  and  die  T 
the  dregs  the  ara 


Cease  1 
Cease  I  d._...  „„,,  ,u  mi  uii.-ki  ms 

Of  bitter  piophccyl 
The  world  is  weary  of  the  past  — 
Oh  might  it  die  or  rest  at  last  t 
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IX-  (confinued). 

"  Aki>  she  would  have  loved  me,"  added  John  hitteriy 
to  himself,  "if  only  she  had  been  let  alone." 

A  sort  of  white  wet  mist  was  in  the  air,  the  ground  was 
sodden  ;  there  was  not  a  breath  of  wind,  not  a  chirp  of  a 
single  bird,  only  the  occasional  splash  of  a  heavy  raindrop 
from  the  branches  under  which  no  passed.  A  turn  in  the 
road  brought  him  within  sight  of  Vale  Lodge,  The 
house  seemed  to  him  to  look  forlorn  and  deserted  ;  tha 
windows  were  all  shut,  and  only  a  wreath  of  blue  imoke 
curled  laiily  up  into  the  heavy  air. 

John  Foster  strode  quickly  on  through  the  hall  Into  lb« 
drawing-room,  where  his  mother  and  sisters  rose  with  tn 
exclamation  of  pleasure  at  his  arrival.  He  noticed  with  a 
shiver,  that  paper  parcels  and  scraps  of  finery  lay  about 
on  the  table.     He  knew  well  enough  what  they  meant 

"  Wher«  is  Nelly  7  "  he  asked,  striving  to  speak  in  Hs 
usual  voice,  and  with  his  usual  manner. 

•'  She  is  in  die  library,  Shall  I  call  her?  " 
"  No,  thank  you,  I  will  go  to  her,"  he  answered,  and 
then  he  lingered  a  minute  or  two.  For  Nelly's  sake,  it 
behooved  him  to  be  careful  lest  he  should  excite  their  ids' 
picioDS.  He  said  a  few  indifferent  words  about  the  weather, 
and  his  luggt^e  that  had  been  sent  over  from  the  station. 
And  then  again  he  said,  "  Well,  I  shall  go  and  find  Nelly ; 
where  did  you  say  she  was  ?  " 

"  In  the  library,  John.  She  ii  a  little  tired  ;  she  is  rest- 
As  he  opened  the  door,  Nelly  turned  and  rose  to  meet 
him.  Even  as  she  came  forward  be  noticed  that  she  was 
pale,  and  that  her  eyes  looked  as  if  she  had  not  slept;  bat 
she  smiled  brightly  and  bravely,  and  pat  her  fitce  up  fw 
his  usual  greeting. 

But  John  Foster  did  not  kiss  her ;  he  only  took  her 
hand  into  his,  and  said  gently,  — 

■'My  dear  child,  I  want  to  have  a  talk  with  ^on." 
"  What  about,  John  t  "  said  Nelly^  smiling  still. 
He  drew  her  towards  a  chair,  and  sat  down  near  her, 
still  holding  her  hand,  and  looked  at  her,  but  said  nothing. 
How  very  fair  sbe'was  I     Had  she  ever   seemed  to  him 
so  lovely  as  at  that  moment  —  a  prize  so  well  worth  keep- 
ing, as  now  that  he  was  about  to  give  her  up  I 
"  What  is  it,  John  ?     What  have  you  to  say  ?  " 
"  tiy  p[>or  little  girl,"  he  said,  with  a  sort  of  fatherly 
tenderness,  "  I  have  come  to  tell  you  that  I  cannot  let  yoo 
sacrifice  your  happiness  for  me." 

"  John  I  "  she  turned  faint  and  pale. 
"  Don't  be  frightened,  my  dear;  you  see  I  am  not  anicry 
with  you  ;  but  1  have  found  out  —  never  mind  how  —  that 
yon  have  mistaken  your  feelings  for  me,  and  that  yoo  care 
for  Arthur  Temple  more.  Is  It  not  so,  Nelly?  Do  yoo 
suppose,  love,  that  I  waot  to  marry  you  if  it  is  to  make 
you  miserable  ?  or  that  I  wish  for  a  wife  who  cannot  pn 
me  her  heart  ?  " 

With  an  exceeding  bitter  cry,  she  fell  on  her  knees  be- 
fore him,  clasping  faer  hands  together. 

"  Oh,  John,  who  told  you  this?  Never  say  It  again.  I 
would  have  died  sooner  than  that  you  ahouid  have  heard 
this." 

"  My  poor  child,"  he  said  sadly,  "  it  Is  far  better  I  should 
know  it  now  than  later;  for  if  you  do  not  love  me" — 

"  But  1  do  love  you  I "  she  cried.  "Could  I  be  so  un- 
grateful as  not  to  love  you,  my  best,  my  kindest  friend? 
Look  here,  John,  if  I  have  done  you  a  wrong,  forgive  me 
ipeak  of  it  agdn.     f  will  devote 


I  will  be  the  best,  the  truest  wife  to 


Hush,  my  dearest,"  interrupted  John,  laying  his  hand 
on  her  lips,  "you  do  not  know  what  you  are  saying.    All 
that  wilt  not  give  me  your  heart,  which  alone  I  wanL" 
"  How  miserable  1  am  I "    cried    Nelly,  wringing  her 
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htaiit.  "  I  seem  bom  to  bring  Dotbii^  but  sorrow  to  every 
MM  1  love." 

Tben  Joha  Foster  took  her  suddenly  in  his  arms ;  all 
hi]  fbrcMl  calmness,  all  his  Fortitude  gave  way,  and  in  a 
roogh,  broken  voice  he  cried,  — 

*-  VThy,  oh,  why  did  this  man  come  between  u*  to  steal 
your  hurt  away  I  My  child,  ray  pet,  I  think  I  could  have 
Diailu  you  happy,  if  only  he  had  let  you  alone." 

"It  was  not  liis  fault,"  whispered  Nelly;  "I  have  be- 
hared  to  badly  to  him,  Joba.  He  did  not  know  that  I 
wu  engaged  to  you  till  it  wai  too  late ;  and  I  wag  so 
wicked,  I W  him  go  on  til)  he  got  to  love  me.  But,  John, 
I  will  not  give  you  this  great  sorrow;  I  will  marry  yoa  if 
yoo  will  let  me." 

How  hard  it  was  I  How  strong  the  temptation  was  to 
take  her  at  her  word,  and  keep  ber  for  himself  I  Xo  one, 
not  even  Nelly,  ever  knew  bow  hard  was  the  fight  which 
John  Foster  fought  within  himself  tliat  day. 

He  pusheil  her  away  from  him  almost  roughly,  and  twice 
be  Daced  the  length  of  the  room  with  rapid  step  before  he 
coold  lulficiantiy  command  himielf  to  answer  her. 

"  It  i*  impossible,  Nutly.  If  I  were  to  marry  you  now, 
1  should  be  doioz  you  a  srievous  wrong ;  and  we  should 
ndiher  of  ub  beliappy.    You  must  cease  to  think  of  me 


t  bo  yoQt 


yon  most  let  me  give  you  my  advice.  Nelly,  I  have  seen 
Arthur  Temple  since  I  — since  I  found  thwoul"  —  She 
looked  up  in  sudden  surprise.  "  And  — and  —  I  think  it 
will  be  better  for  vou  to  go  and  sUv  with  some  friends  of 
liis  for  a  little  while  —  his  aunt,  I  thmk  ;  and  then,  by  and 
by,  dear,  I  hope  you  will  become  a  very  happy  woman." 

Hien  there  came  upon  Nelly  a  thousbt  of  all  the  shame, 
■II  (he  pulilicity,  the  gossip,  which  this  sudden  breaking- 
off  at  her  marntwe  would  bring  upon  her. 

■'  Oh,  John,"  she  cried,  "  I  can't  1  I  can't  do  it  I  What 
will  your  mother  and  sisters  say  to  me  V  How  shall  I  ever 
hold  up  my  head  again  ?  " 

"  Don't  make  yourself  unhappy,  dear,  I  will  see  to  all 


that; 


shall  speak  a  word  against  you.  Go 
ur  room  now,  and  I  will  tell  my  mother  and  the  g 
of  this  change.    No  one  shall  blame  you.    1  will 


oup  i 
girt"  < 


n  Arthur  Templi 

"Oh,  John,  how  can  I  ever  thank  you  enough  tor  your 
goodness  ?  "  she  said  humbly. 

"By  letting  me  be  your  friend  always,"  he  answered. 
Be  stooped  down  and  kissed  her  forehead,  gravely  and 
quietly,  as  her  father  might  have  done;  tbea  he  opened 
the  door  for  her,  and  she  went  up-stairs. 

Ten  minutes  later,  John  Foster  sauntered  into  the  draw- 
t^-nwm  again. 

'  My  dear  mother,  I  have  something  to  say  to  you. 
Too  need  not  go,  girls  i  what  I  have  to  tell  concerns  you 
sU.  I  have  broken  olT  my  encasement  with  Nelly."  A 
CTy  of  amazement  burst  from  all  three.  "  Yes,"  continued 
John,  in  a  set,  measured  voice,  as  if  he  was  repeating  a 
lesion  by  heart,  "  I  see  now  that  I  had  made  a  great  mts- 
iske;  you  were  all  quite  right,  and  I  was  quite  wrong. 
Kelly  Deane  would  have  been  a  most  uniuitable  wife  for 
Bie.  I  have  been  tbinkin^  this  for  some  time  back,  and 
BOW  I  have  decided  to  break  with  her  before  it  is  too 
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1  the  first  1 "  cried  Laura,  trium- 


"She  was  never  good  enough  for  you,"  said  Jane. 

Bat  bii  mother  was  silent. 

"Tea,  I  see  you  are  right."  answered  John,  and  his 
omw  contracted  a  liltle,  as  if  he  was  in  pain.  "  She  is 
too  young  for  me,  and  too  —  too  "  — 

"  Too  biidly  brought  up,  and  unladylike,  and  unman- 
nered,"  cried  Laura. 

"  Hush,  Laura ;  say  no  more  of  it.  It  !■  all  at  an  end, 
ind  —  and  yon  had  Mtter  write  and  pot  oflT  everylhing  at 
once."  He  turned  to  leave  the  room,  but  Mrs.  Foster  said 
luildenly,  — 

"  Stop,  John."  He  turned  towards  bis  mother.  She 
bsil  risen  from  her  chair,  and  stood  leaning  with  both 
bands  upon  the  table,  looking  at  him.     "If  I  die  for  it. 


John,  I  must  do  my  duty  to  you.  It  is  quite  true  I  did  not 
like  your  engagement  to  Nelly  Deane.  Hbe  is  all  that  you 
say;  she  is  badly  brought  up  and  untrained,  and  too  much 
of  a  child  to  be  a  suitable  wife  for  a  man  of  your  age.  If 
you  remember,  I  was  anxious  to  teach  and  to  train  her  at 
first,  only  you  would  not  allow  me  to  do  so.     But  an  en- 

Eagement  is  an  engagement,  John,  and  though  you  have 
een  a  good  son  to  me  all  your  life,  and  I  have  never  had 
a  fault  to  find  with  you,  it  is  my  solemn  duty  to  tell  yon 
now  that  you  are  behaving  very  oadly  to  Nelly  Deane." 

"  Mamma,  how  silly  you  are  I  We  ought  to  be  thankful 
that  John  is  well  rid  of  her.  Conceited  tittle  minx ;  I 
hope  she  will  die  an  old  maid  t "  said  the  sweet  Laura, 
spitefully. 

"  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  Laura.  What  I  want 
to  show  your  brother  is  that  he  is  treating  Nelly  Deane 
very  ill.  "fhe  child  is  devoted  to  you,  .^hn  —  anyone 
can  see  that  —  and  besides,  only  think  what  people  wilt 
say  of  your  conduct  1 " 

"People  may  say  what  they  like  of  me,  mother,"  an- 
swered John  in  a  strange,  rough  voice.  "  1  don't  wish  to 
hear  a  word  more  about  it;  wrile  and  put  off  the  wed- 
ding." And  as  he  went  out  from  them,  John  Foster  felt 
that  he  loved  his  mother  better  than  he  had  ever  done  be- 
fore, and  that  he  was  nearer  haling  his  bisters  than  was 
quite  consistent  with  Christian  charity. 

"  I  shall  save  her  from  a  single  unkiud  word,"  he  said 
to  himself.  Then  he  went  out  to  the  stables  and  ordered 
the  chaise  to  be  got  ready,  and  while  the  coachman  was 
putting  the  horse  to,  he  said, — 

"  I  am  going  back  to  town  Instead  of  being  married, 
Simpson.  I  came  down  Co  have  this  wedding  stopped. 
We  men  must  be  allowed  to  change  our  minds  sometimes, 
as  well  as  the  ladles.  Don't  you  think  so?  "  with  a 
ghastly  attempt  at  a  joke. 

The  man  looked  at  bis  master  in  surprise  and  said  noth- 
ing, but  upon  his  return  from  the  station  he  went  into  the 
servants'  hall  and  told  what  he  bad  heard. 

"  Well  I  never  I  Here's  a  scurvy  trick  Master  John  has 
played  to  that  nice  young  lady  —  gone  and  throwed  her 
over  at  the  last  minute  —  says  he's  Jianged  his  mind.  I 
wouldn't  have  believed  it  of  him,  that  I  wouldn't  —  it's 
quite  shameful  1  " 

"  And  there's  to  be  no  wedding  ?  "  cried  the  maids. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it;  he's  gone  and  jilted  of  her,  that's  what 
be  have  done  1 " 

"  What  a  hawful  shame  I " 

"  Poor  young  lady  I  " 

"  And  all  her  clothes  is  ready  too  I  " 

"Never  put  nolrust  in  the  men,"  said  cook  sternly  to 
the  younger  maids. 

When  John  Foster  reached  the  station  he  made  the 
same  little   speech   to  the  station-master,  with   the   tame 

Sitirul  joke  about  men  changing  their  minds ;  so  that  be- 
ire  nightfall  there  was  not  a  creature  who  had  ever  heard 
of  the  Fosters  in  all  the  country  round,  who  did  not  know 
that  Mr.  Foster  had  jilted  that  pretty  Miss  Deane  in  Ibe 
most  ahamefbl  manner. 

But  John  Foster  went  back  to  his  work  almost  happy  — 
he  had  done  somelhing  for  her  more  than  ber  favored  lover 
could  do,  for  he  had  saved  her  fair  name  from  repioacb. 

When  Nelly  crept  timidly  down  from  her  bedroom  at 
dinner-time  that  day,  expecting  to  find  coldness  and  re- 
sentment, she  was  bewildered  at  the  reception  she  met 
with.  The  servants  fiew  to  wait  upon  her  with  the  most 
marked  attention.  I^ura  and  Jane,  it  is  true,  only  looked 
at  her  curiously  and  said  nothing ;  but  Mrs.  Foster  came 
to  meet  her,  and  folded  her  arms  round  her,  and  kissed 

"  My  poor,  poor  child,"  she  whispered,  "  I  will  be  a 
mother  to  you  all  the  same  ; "  and  she  kissed  her  again 
and  cried,  not  knowing  what  else  to  do,  for  she  could  not 
blame  her  own  son  to  her  in  words,  she  could  only  show 
her  sympathy  by  kindness.  Nelly  did  not  know  what  it 
meant,  onlv  in  some  way  she  understood  that  John  bad 
made  it  all  smooth  for  her,  and  that  no  word  of  reproach 
was  to  be  cast  at  ber. 
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And  aba  vras  very  gntteful  to  htm  Tor  that,  anil  also  Tor 
^ing  awa^  bimwlf,  Tor  the  sight  of  him  trould  have  bern 
very  paintul  to  her.  She  did  not  knotr  imite  what  was  to 
happen  to  her  or  what  was  to  be  done  with  her,  only  that 
Arthur  Temple  was  in  lime  to  take  care  of  her.  bo  sbe 
waited  on  through  several  strange,  eilent  days  wilh  Mrs, 
Foster's  gentle,  eubdued  sympalhy  to  soothe  her,  and  with 
a  ereat  gush  of  unepeokaole  gladness  hidden  duep  down 


When  John  Foster  had  left  Northley  Park  to  have  that 
dreaded  interview  with  Nelly  Deaoe,  Arthur  Temple  sat 
down  and  wrote  first  to  Lady  Wllmer.  lie  told  her  briefly 
the  history  of  hia  love  for  Nelly,  and  begged  her  to  come 
home  BB  soon  as  she  could,  in  order  that  his  betrothed 
might  find  a  temporary  home  with  her. 

And  then  Arthur  Inid  down  his  )>en  and  hesitated. 

"  I  won<ler  if  she  would  1  "  h<t  said  to  himself  doubt- 
ingly.  "  She  is  a  kind  hearted  little  woman,  and  I  can 
think  of  no  one  else.  I  think  I  will  risk  it/'  and  then 
he  sat  down  a^ain  and  wrote  a  second  letter. 

Early  the  luUowing  mornini;  that  second  letter  lay  on 
the  tray  of  a  little  S&vrcs  china  breakfast  service  in  a 
pink- and- white  dressing- room  in  Mayfaii 


It  lay  there  unheeded  till  hall-past  ten  o'clock,  when 
Mrs.  llelheridge,  in  the  most  fiwoinating  of  dressing- 
gowns,  all  pink  and  white  too,  strolled  lazily  in. 

"  Any  letters,  I  wonder  ?  Ah,  one,  and  it  does  not  look 
like  a  bill,  for  a  wonder."  She  broke  the  seal  languidly. 
"  Ah,  it  is  from  Arthur  Temple  j  can  it  be  a  proposal  after 
all  ?  "  Her  cheeks  Suahed  with  anxiety  as  s^e  hastily 
read  the  letter. 

"Mt  dbar  Mrs.  HeturiiiiiOr,  —  lam  sur«  you  will 
forgive  the  sudden  way  in  which  I  left  town  without  saying 
good-by  to  you,  when  you  hear  what  it  was  that  took  me 
away.  And  now  I  am  writing  to  ask  of  you  a  very  great 
favor,  which  nothing  but  your  extreme  and  invariable 
kindness  to  me  warrants  me  in  doing.     The  truth  is,  that  I 


am  engaged  to  bo  married  to  a  youn^  lady  who,  in  agree- 
ing to  be  my  wife,  has  so  much  forleited  the  good- will  oi  the 
relatives  she  has  been  living  with,  that  she  is  no  longer  able 
to  make  her  home  with  them.  As  she  is  an  orphan,  and  has 
no  uther  relations  she  can  go  to.  1  am  obliged  to  place  her 
under  the  care  ofmy  own  people.  I  have  written  to  Lady 
Wilnter  to  come  home  at  once,  and  what  I  want,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Iletheridge,  to  ask  of  you  is,  whether  you  will  be  lo 
very  kind  as  lo  invite  her  to  stay  with  you  for  a  week  or 
two  —  1  do  not  think  it  wiil  be  for  longer  ^  until  my  aunt 
if  able  to  como  home.  I  cannot  help  thinking  of  the  many 
happy  hours  I  havo  spent  in  your  society,  and  hoping  that 
you  will  be  at  good  a  friend  to  Nelly  Deane  as  you  have 
always  been  to 

"  Yours  sincerely,  Arthdr  Tkmple." 

When  Urs.  Hetheridge  bad  finished  reading  this  letter, 
she  sat  down  and  drummed  her  fingers  up  and  down  on 
the  table. 

"  That's  what  I  cat!  a  cool  young  man  I "  she  said  at 
last.  *'  Well,  that  card  is  lost  to  mc,  and  I  made  so  sure 
of  its  tumins  up  trumps  ;  it's  a  great  bore  I  Clara  Ilether- 
idge, I  won3er  what  will  beconie  of  you  I  What  a  pity 
I  wasted  those  sllp]>ers  I  How  I  wish  Charley  North  had 
only  a  liitle  money  I  If  be  had  but  two  thousand  a  year 
I  would  risk  it,  and  marry  him  ;  he  is  a  much  better  fellow 
than  Arthur  Temple  —  always  was.  What  am  I  to  do,  I 
wonder,  about  this  girl  ?  I  suppose  I  had  better  make 
the  belt  of  it,  though  she  has  stepped  into  the  shoes  I 
wanted.  At  all  events  she  will  be  bound  lo  ask  mo  to  stay 
at  Nonbley  by  and  by ;  that  is  the  least  she  can  do."  So 
the  widow,  being  a  woman  of  the  world,  did  not  waste  her 
time  in  useless  regrets  ;  the  game  was  up,  and  she 


writing-case  towards  her. 


"  l>ear  Mr.  Temple,"  she  began,  for  she  reflected  that 
was  safest  to  writ«  so  to  a  man  engaged  to  be  married ; 
'Ou  never  can  tell  who  they  may  show  their  letters  to." 

"  Dbar  Mr.  Temple,  —  I  am  bo  lielighled  to  hear  yon  are 


her  here,  and  I  am  proud  of  the  confidence  yon  have  re- 
posed in  me.  I  am  sure  she  must  be  a  ilear  darting,  and 
in  every  way  worthy  at  you.  I  enclose  an  invitation  to 
her  to  come  lo  me  as  soon  as  she  can ;  please  give  it  her 
wilh  roy  b)vt,  and  tell  her  how  much  I  lonq  to  know  her. 
"  Yours  very  sincerely,  Clara  ilKTHERiDGK." 

So  Kelly  Deane  received  an  invitation  to  stay  at  the 
widow's  house,  enclosed  in  a  letter  from  Arthur,  who 
begged  her  to  accept  it. 

One  morning  she  bade  farewell  forever  to  Vale  Lodge 
and  its  inhabitants  —  without  much  sorrow,  but  with  a 
little  regret  at  leaving  the  scene  of  so  many  tears  and  so 
many  hopes.  She  was  sincerely  sorry,  too,  to  part  from 
Mrs.  Fostiir,  who  had  been  very  kind  to  her  of  late.  The 
old  lady  quite  sobbed  at  parting  with  her. 

"  My  dear,"  she  said,  "  I  am  glad  you  have  other  friends 
to  go  to  —  it  is  best  so,  perhaps,  it  would  be  too  painful  for 
you  to  stay  here ;  but  if  you  ever  want  a  home,  yon  must 
come  back  to  me.  1  owe  you  something,  Nelly,  for  John 
has  not  treated  you  well." 

"  Indeeil,  indeed,  Mrs.  Foster,  John  has  been  only  too 
good  to  me,"  cried  Nelly,  who  could  not  imagine  why,  in 
all  that  had  happened,  John  should  be  thought  to  blame. 

"  Ah.  well,  my  tove,  you  an)  a  good  girl  U>  say  so.  God 
bless  you  for  it  I" 

And  so  Ihey  parted. 

At  the  London  terminus  Nelly  was  met  by  Arthur  Tem- 
ple—  they  had  not  seen  each  other  since  that  sorrowful 
parting  in  Northley  Wood  —  and  it  may  be  guessed  with 
what  joy  they  met  a^ain,  and  with  what  gratitude  to  him 
who  had  sacrificed  himself  to  make  them  hanpy. 

Nelly  Deane  stayed  a  fortnight  at  the  little  house  In 
Mnvfair.  Mrs.  Iletheridge  puzzled  and  amused  her  ;  her 
little  affectations  and  mmauiieriet  struck  her  as  partly  as- 
tonishing and  partly  comical;  but  she  could  not  help 
liking  her  for  her  coaxing  little  ways,  and  her  «flectionat« 
manner  to  herself 

And  then  one  fine  morning,  homo  came  Lady  Wilmer 
from  abroad,  brimming  over  with  satisfaction,  half  wild 
with  delight.  If  Arthur  had  been  engaged  to  an  Ojibbe- 
way  she  declared  she  should  have  been  charmed  with  her ; 
but  how  could  she  fail  to  be  delighted  with  this  tall,  lovely 
girl,  whom  Arthur  brought  up  to  her  so  proudly  1 

"  She  is  perfect  —  quite  perfect,  Arthur,"  she  exclaimeU 
to  her  nephew.  "  She  will  be  the  rage  next  season  when 
she  is  your  wife.  I  shall  present  her  myself,  and  I  inaiat 
on  ordering  tlie  whole  of  her  trousseau." 

For  the  modest  outfit  which  had  been  thought  becomiDg 
for  John  Foster's  briile  was  at  once  pronounced  to  be 
totally  unfit  for  Mrs.  Temple  of  Norlhlev.  But  Nelly  w«a 
not  married  Ull  the  rollowmg  May;  neither  she  nor  Arthur 
would  consent  to  their  wedding  taking  place  a  day  sooner ; 
and  it  was  only  when  Easter  had  come  and  gone  that  Mr*. 
Fost«r  received  a  quiet  little  letter  from  Nelly,  entering 
into  no  particulars,  but  simply  stating  that  she  was  en- 
gaged to  Mr.  Temple. 

All  that  time  Nelly  spent  with  Lady  Wilmer  at  her 
house  in  Dorsetshire — ^alt  except  one  happy  fortnight 
when  Arthur  joined  them,  and  they  all  three  went  for  a 
trip  to  Cornwall,  and  revisited  the  old  home  and  the  apple- 
tree  and  the  red  cllfTs,  the  sinht  of  which  she  had  once 
thought  was  the  only  pleasure  Ufe  had  left  for  her. 

She  had  plenty  of  pleasures  now  ;  and  if  ever  any  young 
woman  ran  a  risk  of  being  spoilt  by  being  made  muuh  of, 
Nelly  Deane  certainly  did  at  this  period  of  her  life. 

At  last  there  came  a  bright  morning  in  May,  when  the 
hawthorn  was  covered  with  silver  bloom,  when  the  lilacs 
end  violets  were  llinging  their  sweet  fragrance  abroad, 
when  the  birtis  were  singing  and  the  sweet  spring  Minthine 
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■H  itmftming  io  showers  of  gold,  that  Arlhur  Temple 
ttA  Xtillf  Deiine  stood  lide  by  itidu  in  the  little  iv^-vov- 
tml  villitgu  L'hurch,  and  Iwcauie  man  and  wife. 

Bui  long  before  that  day  arrived  Mrs.  lletherldge  bad 
been  abundantljr  rewarded  for  lier  forbearaoce  and  hoipl- 
tilitj  to  Niilly.  One  d«.y,  in  the  beginnini;  of  April,  ehe 
reniTed  an  extited  nol«  from  her  old  love,  Charley  North : 

'  My  DEARBdT  Clara,  —  1  an  the  bappioat  man  alive  I 
Uf  uncle  and  his  only  son  have  beendro<Tni»l,  balhin^;  you 
will  «we  it  in  the  papers,  it  sounds  unfeeling,  but  1  cao' 
lot  be  urry  or  pretend  to  he,  for  I  have  come  into  eetry- 
Sang  —  £4000  a  year  and  ihe  Lincolnshire  property  I  The 
ndy  bar  between  us  is  now  removed:  you  nil]  not  bald 
oat  any  longer  now  that  I  have  money  enough  to  give  yoD 
cwythiag  you  can  wish  for.  i  am  coming  up  to  town  at 
oDce  to  entreat  you  to  be  my  wife.  I  shall  be  with  you 
almost  as  soon  as  this  letter. 

"Your  devoted  and  adoring  Chablet  North." 

The  widow  was  in  ecstasies.  How  thanlcful  she  was  now 
dut  Arthur  Temnte  had  escaped  the  little  snares  she  had 
liiJ  for  him  I  For,  as  she  said,  she  had  always  liked 
Ouriey  the  better  of  the  two. 

The  onlv  person  in  all  this  who  was  utl«rly  bewildered 
wii  poor  Mailame  Dentelle.  She  was  paid  her  £300  and 
dM  was  bu<>y  making  Mrs.  Iletheridge's  trousseau  and  Miss 
Dune's  at  the  same  time,  so  she  ought  to  have  been  quite 
HUitfiei] ;  but  which  oi  these  ladies  had  been  orieinalty 
deitiaed  to  become  Mrs.  Temple  of  Narthley,  and  whether 
they  had  changed  lovers,  or  how  it  came  to-pass  that  they 
diuild  occasionally  drive  to  her  door  in  the  same  brougham 
—  to  come  amicably  together  and  look  at  their  finery  — 
WIS  a  puttie  that  she  was  never  quite  able  to  solve  to  her 
djtiog  day. 

There  is  but  one  more  person  to  speak  of.  How  did  it 
&»  with  John  Foster  all  this  time  —  noble,  Irue-hearted, 
IsneroDs  John  Foster,  toiiing  alone  in  his  musty  cliambers, 
with  his  law  books  and  his  papers  around  him,  and  only 
ilw  ilwught  of  his  Nelly's  happiness  to  comfcMrt  him  in  his 
desoUtion  7 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  alt  these  months  were  very  ter- 
ri!>le  lo  him  ;  they  were  a  daily,  hourly  struggle,  which  he 
eonld  in  no  way  get  rid  of.  But  by  and  by  he  had  a  note 
&Dm  Arthur  Temple,  telling  him  that  the  wedding-day 
wu  fixed,  bnt  not  asking  him  to  come.  It  would  ha*e 
bscD  hot  a  cruel  mockery  to  have  done  so. 

He  tent  back  a  letter  lull  of  loving  wishes  to  them  both, 
with  a  handsome  diamond  cross  for  Nelly,  with  his  love. 
And  then,  when  the  day  had  come  and  gone,  John  Foster 
Ut  better. 

But  he  did  not  see  Nelly  again  till  she  bad  been  mar- 
ried  two  years  I  and  then  she   wrote  and  begged  him  ' 


J^D  Foster  went  And  when  he  had  seen  Nelly's  face 
beaming  with  happiness,  and  heard  the  ring  of  perfect 
content  in  her  clear  sweet  voice,  and  when  little  Johnnie's 
£ur  head  had  lain  against  his  breast,  and  his  baby  finzers 
had  clasped  themselves  round  his  own,  John  Foster  kept 
tloof  DO  longer.  From  that  day  he  came  to  them  o<\eii, 
both  in  London  and  at  Northley,  and  the  Temples'  house 
becime  bis  second  home. 

No  old  bachelor  ever  grew  to  be  such  an  abject  slare  to 
Infkntine  tyranny  as  John  Foster  did  to  Johnnie  Temple 
and  ai  years  went  on  this  slavery  increased  rather  than 
diminisbed. 

It  was  a  fine  sight  to  see  John  Foster,  gray-haired  and 
portly,  crawling  about  on  ail-fours  with  Johnnie  Temple 
oa  his  back  Soutishing  a  whip  over  bis  head,  and  shouting 
frantically.  ■■  Kick  me  ofi*,  godpa;  kick  me  off,  or  I  will 
teat  you  1 "  Which  singular  order  would  be  instantly 
obeyed  by  the  steed,  the  small  rider  coming  down  head 
over  heeta  amidst  roars  of  laughter. 

He  was  so  jealous,  too,  of  tlM  other  children  ;  for  Nelly 
osd  two   more   besides   Johnnia ;   nothing  would   induce 


John  Foster  lo  admire  eitlier  of  the  oliiera.  "  Tbcy  are 
not  fit  to  hold  a  candle  to  Johnnie,"  he  would  say  gruffly ; 
for  Johnnie  bad  \n»  mother's  eyes,  and  was  hi!i  godson! 
Could  any  other  child  be  worth  looking  at? 

And  BO  the  years  went  on,  and  John  Foster  forgot  his 
pain,  and  bis  heart  was  neither  soured  nor  embittered  by 
his  old  sorrow,  but  rather  was  it  enlarged  and  softened ; 
fiir  was  it  not  Nelly's  child  who,  with  his  sweet  eyes  and 
loving  ways,  crept  into  that  great  empty  heart,  and  filled  it 
full,  even  to  overflowing  ? 


DIAMOND-DIGGING  AT  PNIEL. 

It  was  late  on  a  summer's  afternoon  that  I  first  saw 
Pniel,  the  eldest  of  the  South  African  diamnnd-digginjcs. 
Ten  d»s  and  eleven  nights  we  had  been  jolting  up  from 
Cape  'Town,  packed  like  slaves  in  the  Middle  Passage, 
drenched  with  perspiration,  our  ankles  swelled,  a  prey  to 
flies  and  flens  and  dust.  In  two  hundred  and  Uny  hours  of 
such  travel,  we  bail  thrice  enjoyed  a  brief  luxury  of  bed ; 
first  at  Ceres,  for  three  and  a  half  hours ;  a^inio  at  Schrn- 
dcrnpan,  aeren  hours ;  and  again  at  Vittoria  West,  five 
and  a  half  hours.  Eight  "  square  meals  "  had  been  olTered 
us  in  ten  days  —  two  breaklaata,  three  dinners,  and  three 
suppers  1  the  calls  of  appetite  we  had  satisfied  t)etween- 
whiles  with  potted  meat,  sardines,  billongue  or  dried  flesh, 
boer-bread,  coffee,  and  miscellaneous  articles.  Two  great 
mountain  passes  our  lumbering  wagon  bad  climbed ;  five 
or  six  streams  it  had  crossed,  and  one  mighty  river,  the 
Orange ;  two  deserts  also,  the  Karroo  and  the  Gouph.  Of 
perils  and  panics  endured  in  seven  hundred  and  fifty  mitei 
of  such  journeying  I  shall  not  speak,  but  of  a  truth  the 
diamond-digger  earns  his  reward. 

The  night  was  very  hot,  for  November  in  Cape  Colony 
is  onr  English  Julv.  The  sandy  [ilain  which  overhangs 
Pniel  wore  a  reddbn  glow.  For  miles  we  had  seen  the 
great  Vaal  River  barring  our  course,  but  of  the  far-famed 
camp  no  token  met  the  gaze.  At  length,  as  (he  wagon 
jolted  on,  we  taw  the  tops  of  trees  upon  the  further  bank 
of  the  stream,  and  then  the  rocks  of  Kllpdrift,  crowned 
with  houses,  of  which  the  iron  roofs  shone  red.  Pniel 
itself  lies  under  the  steep  hither  bank,  invisible  until  one 
gains  the  very  edge.  An  earthquake  in  a  crowded  town 
could  scarcely  cause  coufusion  more  chaotic  than  is  spread 
before  the  eye  —  a  house  stands  here,  a  tent  there,  moundi 
and  holes  everywhere.  Of  the  street  designed  when  first 
the  camp  was  "n^lated,"  not  more  than  forty  yards 
remain.  There  is  scarce  room  for  Jardine's  famous  hos- 
telry, a  wonden  building,  roofed  with  corrugated  iron. 
Hanging  to  the  end  of  this  is  the  canvas  house  of  a  certain 
doctor.  Beyond,  tlie  roadway  ends  in  a  monstrous  pit, 
sunk  by  enthusiastic  diggers,  and  (hose  who  would  reai^h 
the  river  must  turn  into  lootpalhs  right  or  left  The  soil 
of  Pniel  is  a  deep  red  sand.  Heaps  and  embankments  of 
this  lie  on  every  side,  as  far  as  one  can  see  from  the  elera- 
lion  of  our  cart.  Great  boulders  are  regularly  piled  up, 
like  fortifications,  or  lie  in  broken  hills.  On  each  few  feet 
of  level  space  —  rare,  indeed,  are  such  building-sites — ^a 
ragged  tent,  or  but  of  branches,  stands  with 'blear-eyed 
men  lounging  full  length  inside.  Two  hundred  yards 
down  the  slope,  between  the  crests  of  stony  billocki,  be- 
tween Ihe  trunks  of  lofly  willow-trees,  the  Vaal  reappears. 
Long  purple  shadows  lall  from  mound  to  mound  ;  tbe  dirty 
tents  bum  orange;  tbe  sky  is  all  aflame;  our  river  runs 
like  blood.  In  the  lublimest  glory  of  an  African  sunset  I 
take  my  first  view  of  Pniel.  Visions  of  fortune  are  in  the 
eyes  of  all  of  us,  as  we  leap  from  the  wagon,  and  stretch 
our  swollen  limbs  at  the  door  of  Jardine's  llotel. 

The  hotel,  though  full  of  humors,  must  be  dismissed  with 
a  brief  acknowledgment  of  many  kindnesses  from  Its  host- 
It  did  not  suit  my  jiurse  to  remain  long  under  its  roof; 
and  by  the  third  day  I  was  owner  of  a  small  bell-tent,  cost- 
ing me  six  pounds  ten  shillings  at  auction;  a  table  and 
chair,   three   pounds ;  two   picks,  two   spades,  a  sieve,  a 
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c  buckets,  u. 
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itretcher,  mUtreai,  and  blanket,  and  a  frying-pan,  four 
pound*  Svcthillingi  in  all.  There  waa  likevriie  a  "cradle," 
iunh  as  we  u»e  at  the  rivar-diggings,  which  I  ffA  cheap  for 
fi*e  poundi ;  alio  a  dog,  purchased  lo  defend  the  diamonds 
I  wM  going  to  dig,  but  he  ran  ftvay  the  game  nigbt.  Total 
expenuiture,  eighteen  pounds  fifteen  shillings ;  a  rea»on- 
ablo  outfit,  but  a  serious  demand  upon  a  capital  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  ponndg.  Aller  some  search,  I  found  a 
space  about  fourteen  feet  square,  not  too  far  from  the 
haunis  of  men.  It  hail  already  borne  several  occupants, 
the  ashes  of  whose  extinct  fires  lay  deep  in  the  middle  of 
it ;  what  space,  indeed,  for  half  a  mile  around,  but  had 
borne  a  tent,  in  the  great  dayi,  scarce  four  months  ago, 
when  sixteen  hundrea  tenta  wbiteoed  the  ruddy  gorge,  and 
five  thousand  diggers  reared  those  piles  of  stone,  and  dug 
those  deep  pitfalle?  Upon  this  little  platform  I  raised  my 
canvas,  assusted  by  a  friendly  Kaffir,  man-of-all-work  at  a 
driaking'Shop  near  by. 

Thoughtful  study  of  luch  information  \i  could  be  ob- 
tained in  Cape  Town  had  determined  me  to  risk  my  for- 
tune in  one  of  the  deserted  diggings,  Pniel,  or  Gong-Gonz, 
or  Cawood't  Hope.  It  was  disputed  at  no  hand  that  their 
wealth  is  not  tialf  extracted.  The  easier  work,  and  the 
fabulous  return  of  "  dry  "  digging,  had  enticed  thousands 
from  their  camps  when  in  a  lair  nay  of  winning  fortune. 
I  was  resolved  to  make  no  such  mistake.  At  the  dry  dig- 
git)gs,  my  hundred  and   fifty  pounds  would  be  laughed 


fever  and  misery  came  from  New  Rush  and  Dutoitspan  as 
made  even  me,  •  very  old  campaigner,  almost  dfSad  the 
thoaght  of  living  there  ;  Pniel  offered  me  a  river  at  my 
door,  pleasant  shade  of  trees,  and  a  constant  wind  to  fan 
the  burning  air.  I  was  alone  too ;  not  over-strong  in 
health.  In  those  crowded  treasure-pits  across  the  vtidl, 
life  is  too  hard  and  too  exciting,  death  too  common,  for  the 
unfriended  stranger  to  command  notice  when  broken  down ; 
every  other  tent  there  could  tell  a  tale  of  noble  patience 
sind  self-sacrifice,  but  not  exercised  on  behalf  of  the 
Strang.  For  these  reasons  I  bad  determined  to  stay  by 
the  river;   heartily  I  wish  that  resolve  had  never   been 

There  was  no  difficulty  then,  in  November,  IS71,  nor  is 
there  now,  in  receiving  a  "  claim  "  at  Pniel.  Over  all  the 
labyrinth  there  were  scarcely  a  hundred  men  at  work, 
where  thousands  had  been  jostling  each  other  four  months 
ago.  But  I  was  anxious  to  buy  a  "  proved  "  claim.  The 
Togrant  liabits,  tbe  ignorance,  and  the  const itutional  dis- 
trust of  the  botT  digger,  frequently  offered  great  chances  to 
a  man  of  ready  wit.  A  boer  gets  tired  of  working  ;  and 
besides,  he  cannot  believe  in  diamonds,  though  daily  selling 
them  at  a  heavy  price.  Things,n)ight  have  gone  well,  but 
for  the  leviatbaoB  of  New  Rush  and  "  the  Pan,"  who  would 
not  leave  us  Pniel  folks  in  our  contented  poverty.  They 
came  swag^ing  across  our  ueldl  from  their  dusty  pande- 
monia,  riding  thoroughbreds,  or  mounted  in  snowy  carts 
bounding  behind  six  horses.  They  swaggered  at  our  Jar- 
dine's  in  hroadcloth  coats,  buckskins,  and  English  top- 
boots,  pushing  us  rightful  owners  into  the  corner  amongst 
the  miscellaneous  objects  of  onr  Jardine's  trade.  They 
swaggered  down  to  our  river,  stopping  lo  point  out  to  their 
swaggering  friends  some  hole  half  filled,  and  to  say  : 
"  That  was  my  claim,  boys.  Haw,  haw,  haw  I  Didn't  I 
sweat  at  building  that  dirty  wall ;  curse  every  stone  in  it  I 
And  what  d'ye  think  I  found  in  the  blank  hole  for  six 
month's  work  V  So  many,  and  the  biggest  so  much,  and 
haw,  haw  t  "  "  Can't  think  how  these  Pniel  chaps  get 
alon^,"  says  another.  Says  a  third  :  "  They  fish  for  a 
livelihood  in  their  blessed  river  I  "  And  so  the  party  goes 
laughing  down  to  bathe.  Oh,  the  New  Rush  men  mad- 
dened us  sometimes  with  their  rowdy  boasting,  and  nightly 
uproars,  and  furious  eamhling.  They  wert;  peaceful  folk 
upon  tlio  diamond-fields  in  my  time ;  but  not  once  nor 
twice  have  I  seen  them  challenged  lo  fight  for  no  other 
cause  than  the  insol^ice  of  their  visitors. 

It  will  easily  be  believed  that  to  keep  one's  bead  cool  in 
such  an  atmosphere  was  difBculU    I  began  to  reproach  my- 


self with  lazineu,  or  want  of  luck,  or  over-caution.  In  this 
mood  I  crossed  to  Klipdrill,  on  the  twelfUi  day  of  my  resi- 
dence. Klipdrilt,  though  never  very  proStablo  as  a  dig- 
ging, is  the  most  substantial  of  all  our  camps.  It  has  not 
less  than  twenty,  maybe  thirty  houses  of  Drick,  some  of 
them  qiiile  large.  I  have  seen  flowers  grdwing  at  Klip- 
drifL  But  the  population  cannot  exceed  five  hundred 
souls.  Though  so  inconveniently  situated,  for  the  broad 
and  dangerous  Vaal  River  divides  it  from  the  colony,  and 
from  all  the  other  divings,  this  camp  has  been  selected  by 
Cape  Town  wisdom  as  the  metropolis  of  our  new  annexa- 
tion. In  November,  1871,  tbe  thriving  little  settlement  had 
not  yet  digested  its  astonishment  and  delight  at  this  news. 
In  the  rough  and  rather  disreputable  canteen  which  stands 
on  the  cliff',  a  group  of  boen  and  diggers  were  disputing 
the  merits  of  the  Keate  award,  a  subject  on  which  both 
were  equally  ignorant,  no  doubL 

I  paused  to  ask  the  origin  of  this  dispute.  It  matter* 
little  on  what  subject  you  be^in  a  conversation  yonder, 
the  current  and  tire  end  of  it  is  surely  diamonds.  The 
group  dispersed,  and  left  me  with  the  stalwart  bar-keeper 
and  one  euest.  This  was  a  small,  red,  wiry  man,  sunburnt 
and  weatberbeaten,  puckered  with  wrinkles,  blear-eyed,  aa 
a  working  digper  should  be.  The  sleeves  of  his  flannel 
shirt  were  rolled  up  to  tbe  shoulder,  displaying  arms  seametl 
and  livid  with  the  skin  disease  wc  call  "  river  "  or  "  Hebron 
IxiiU."  Uf  what  color  once  had  been  his  hat  of  felt,  hia 
shirt,  or  his  moleskin  trousers,  lucked  into  long  boota,  so 
man  could  tell,  for  they  were  stiff  and  coated  with  the  red 
Pniel  earth.  A  belt  of  canvas,  garnbhed  with  many 
pockets,  held  at  hi«  back  a  butcher's  knife.  He  sat  upon 
the  greasy  bench,  of  homo  carpentry ;  and  before  liim,  on  a 
board  smoothed  with  dirt,  stood  the  filthiest  of  all  glasses, 
containing  a  turgid  compound  of  poulak  wine,  "  cape 
smoke,"  and  home-made  ginger-beer,  called  in  our  camp 
parlance  a  "  pickaxe."  This  old  sinner,  with  crafty  face 
and  hands  deformed,  seemed  to  be  tbe  very  doyen  of 
diggers. 

We  had  not  talked  three  minutes  before  he  spotted  me. 
"  Tou're  a  new  chum,  1  take  it  V  "  ho  said.  And  thereupon 
the  old  wretch  began  his  incantations.  I  was  too  late  in 
the  field  ;  all  good  claims  were  occupied.  It  was  idle  to 
expect  the  discovery  of  new  fields.  There  couldn't  be  a 
diamond  in  South  Africa  outside  of  the  present  river- 
diggings,  and  the  four  dry  camps.  New  Rush,  Dutoilapan, 
Old  de  Beer's,  and  Bultfontein.  Hadn't  every  topje  tor 
fifty  miles  round  been  prospected  ?  Why,  he  himself  had 
spent  hundreds  of  pounds  in  opening  up  a  line  from  Pniel 
to  the  Mod  River.  Oh,  I  didn't  trouble  myself  about  new 
fields  V  Showed  my  sense  there,  anyhow.  But  what  was  a 
poor  chap  to  do  ?  Ho  reckoned  I  hadn't  over  much  money, 
or  I'd  have  goue  through  to  the  dry  diggings  like  other 
fools.  Right  I  was  to  stop  by  the  river.  Claims  were  sell- 
ing at  New  Rush  a  hundred  to  five  hundred  the  foot- 
breadth,  and  that  chap  was  done  who  bought  at  the  lower 

"  Young  man,"  exclaimed  the  wretch,  opening  bis  eyes 
and  bands,  "  d'ye  see  me  afore  ye  7  Look  at  me.  I'm  the 
chap  as  prospected  the  New  Bush  —  I  did  I  A»k  the  batis 
there  I  —  ask  any  one  you  meet ;  they'll  tel!  you  it  waa  old 
Jim  Peebles  prospected  the  New  Rush.  Look'ce  here  I  ** 
From  a  pocket  of  his  dirty  belt  he  pulled  out  a  round  tin 
box,  designed  to  hold  nercussion-caps.  It  was  three  parts 
full  of  diamonds,  whlcli  he  poured  from  hand  to  hand  in  a 


But  look  at  the  quality  —  no  dry-due  rubbiiih  about  mat 
lot.  River- stones,  every  one  I  Was  it  likely,  having;  such 
a  claim  as  them  come  from,  I'd  quit  it  for  the  New  Ruah  ? 
No.  sir  I  " 

And  BO  on.  No  need  to  pursue  the  course  of  the  swindle. 
It  was  excellently  carried  out.  1  waa  not  so  young  as  to 
run  off  at  scent.  Uorc  than  a  week  passed  before  the  word 
"  sale  "  was  mentioned,  and  then  the  proposition  came  from 
me.  Most  ingeniously  arranged,  and  worthy  a  larger  prize. 
was  the  evidence  that  accidentally  turned  up  to  convince 
me  I  had  a  real  good  thing  in  old  Jim  Peebles'  claim. 
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Jtrdine  himself,- the  Boal  of  honestv,  told  me  —  what  itab 
qniutnie  —  tbnt  (he  man  had  maile  a  fortune,  colonial); 
jpeakiaz,  anil  had  Ibr  some  necks  been  anxious  to  lell  and 
twlre.  I  cut  the  story  short,  for  it  is  a  sore  one  with  me 
SOT.  I  finally  bought  the  claim  for  seventy  pounds,  two 
thinis  army  remaining  capital. 

I  eoald  scarcely  sleep  that  night,  for  thought  of  the  prize 
N  clererly  won.  How  much  more  prudeat  had  been  my 
coBrae  than  that  of  my  fellow- passengers,  who  had  gone 
diiect  to  the  Eldorudo.  Six  months  hence  I  shall  be  fol- 
b«in^,  with  such  a  ba^  of  gold  as  will  eaable  me  to  buy  a 
ficsl-class  ctairs  —  a  claim  where  fortune  is  a  certainty, 
■here  one  may  calculate  on  half  a  dozen  gems  per  day. 
Dia  money  so  earned  I  shall  ri:iavest  in  diamonds,  or  other 
■peculations.  I  shall  make,  as  others  da,  cent,  per  cent, 
per  month;  and  in  two  years' time  I  shall  return  to  Eng< 
kod,  a  comfortable  man.  So  iaspirtling  were  these  refien- 
ibos-'not  unreasonable,  mind  you,  ha<l  the  foundation 
been  more  sure  —  I  leapt  from  my  mattress  in  a  fever  of 
delight,  and  opened  the  tent  door.  It  was  a  little  afler  five, 
lie  Bun  already  stood  above  the  horizon,  and  the  metal 
nwfs  of  Elipdritt  glittered  above  its  trees.  Of  palaat  green 
«ts  the  sky,  without  a  cloud  upon  its  arch.  The  tall  wil- 
loirs  before  me  wore  a  golden  glory  on  their  heads,  whilst 
llieir  feet  lay  in  misty  shadow.  Vapors  curled  upward 
from  the  river,  in  which  a  score  of  diggers  were  noisily 
planning.  Each  tent  and  mound  upon  the  higher  land 
lliTB*  a  long  blue  shadow  beside  it.  Even  whilst  I 
ntcbed,  the  golden  aureole  of  the  trees  crept  downward. 
The  shallows  shortened,  shortened.  The  swiftly  flowing 
liier  began  to  sparkle.  The  green  died  out  from  the  sky, 
dunging  to  turquoise  blue.  A  sun-ray  struck  my  face  like 
I  breath  of  flame ;  and  my  first  day  of  a  digger's  life  was 
birly  in. 

"Boat!"  exclaimed  a  voice  beside  and  below  me.  I 
looked  down,  and  saw,  squatted  on  his  haunches,  my 
&iea<lly  Kaffir.  He  was  a  Zulu,  but  Uller  than  the  aver- 
•geofhis  race.  Black  was  he  as  the  nigger  of  ancient  ro- 
Duce,  woolly  beaded,  with  large  eves,  nose  well  shaped, 
bat  lips  immense,  shielding  a  marvellous  row  of  teeth.  No 
Mitoa  of  a  demigod  had  finer  or  more  graceful  limbs  than 
had  my  "  boy  "  Charles. 

'You've  bought  claim,  baas,"  says 'he;  "you  want 
Rsffir  for  work.     What  you  ^ive  Kaffir  ?  " 

"Sixteen  shillings  a  montB,"  I  said,  "and  the  usual  al- 
Iwancea." 

"  Yoa  DO  get  free  Kaflir  for  that,"  my  Charles  replied, 

"^ '      iphasis. 

1  answered  resolutely. 


"A  pound,"  I  said,  knowing  that  Charles  meant  I  must 
Wploy  an  a^ent,  who,  for  a  certain  premium,  would  pro- 
cars  me  a  Kaffir  at  my  terms.  (N.  B.  —  No  questions 
uked.)  This  busiuess  was  largely  in  the  hands  of  Zulus, 
^took  advantage  of  each  oiner,  just  as  we  white  men 
ilid.  But  Charles  laughed  scornfully  at  my  pound.  I 
^)l1y  i^reed  to  double  the  sum,  on  condition  that  the 
"boy"  should  be  found  by  evening,  and  with  a  guarantee 
llul  he  should  he  not  less  stout  and  healthy  thin  my 
biany  Charles.  Meanwhile,  the  two-pound  premium 
**i  iodied  with  Jardine.  All  day  I  pottered  about  my 
diim,  which  lay  close  to  the  river-bank.  There  was  a 
pest  tree  over  it,  which  I  longed  to  root  up.  1  knew  there 
we  diamonds  under  that  treo  j  but  diggers'  law  is  very 
■trlet  about  timber,  and  I  dared  not  violate  it  The  claim 
'■xl  been  excellently  worked,  and  its  stones  and  boulders 
cWed  away,  or  neatly  built  into  a  wall  to  support  the  mass 
«f  earth.  My  ground,  of  course,  was  thirty  feet  square,  not 
nare  than  halfof  it  yet  open.  The  deepest  part  might  be 
^glit  feet  bebw  the  surface.  I  took  my  pick,  and  gave  a 
■roke  or  two,  just  to  try  what  manner  of  work  this  might 
I"-  WiiUin  an  inch  of  the  floor,  I  struck  a  monstrous 
'^"in,  whiiii  gare  me  two  hours  of  the  heaviest  possible 
'^t  in  a  heat  supertropicaL    But  there  is  a  wild  excite- 


ment even  in  the  fatigue  of  diamond-digging.     It  was  with 
regret  I  left  oif,  as  evening  approached. 

At  the  door  of  ray  tent  squatted  Charles,  alone.  "  Where 
is  my  KaIRr  ?  "  I  shouted,  whilst  yet  afar  off,  mad  to  think 
that  another  day  should  be  lost. 

"He come  to-morrow  morning  faithful.  Give  me  him 
pick  and  buckeL     He  be  at  work  before  baaa  out  of  bed." 

I  banded  over  the  tools,  plunged  in  the  river,  dined  at 
Jardiue's  and  turned  in  at  eight  o'clock,  to  sleep  as  I  had 
not  slept  for  years.  Earliest  dawn  found  me  awake,  very 
stiff,  but  light-headed  almost  with  expectation.  I  hastened 
to  the  claim,  stopping  only  for  a  cup  of  coffee  at  the  nearest 
canteen.  There,  plain  enough,  was  a  burlv  Kaffir,  work^ 
ing  with  bar  and  pick.  He  looked  up.  ft  was  Charlea 
again  —  Charles  wearing  the  broadest  ot  Zulu  grins. 

"What's  this?"  I  asked  angrily. 

"  Mo  your  Kaffir,  tatw,"  says  ho ;  "  give  mo  trieZ/e  to  Mr. 
Jardine  after  breakfast,  and  he  pay  me  two  pounds." 

"  Sold  again,"  said  I  10  myself.  But  never  did  I  regret 
that  investment,  for  my  man  was  a  treasure.  By  the  bye, 
Charles  was  his  Zulu  name  wofully  abbreviated.  Cor- 
rectly pronounced  it  was  Chaw-aw-aw-aw-les — five  sylla- 
bles at  least,  and  signifies,  I  believe,  a  white  bull. 

Very  heartily  we  set  to  work  at  our  claim,  breaking  up 
the  lime-cemented  mass  oE  pebbles,  and  heaping  them  in 
the  midst  for  washing.  There  is  no  mistake  at  all  about 
the  fact  that  diamond-digging  on  the  river  Is  as  hard  work 
as  can  be;  but  I  have  no  space  to  dwell  on  these  points. 
When  a  reasonable  heap  of  pebbles  and  earth  was  dug  out, 
we  carried  it  in  buckets  to  the  cradle.  This  machine,  an 
excellent  invention,  begotten  bv  necessity,  contained  three 
floors  of  zinc,  perforated  in  holes  of  decreasing  size.  The 
"  stutT,"  as  we  call  It,  was  bucketed  on  to  the  topmost  floor, 
water  poured  on,  and  the  machine  set  going.  In  a  certain 
time,  which  varies  according  to  circumstances,  the  earth 
and  small  stones  work  through,  and  only  big  refuse  lies  on 
the  upper  floor.  Over  this  refuse  you  throw  a  careful 
glance,  for  people  do  find  diamonds  too  big  to  pass  the  first 
perforation,  aye,  every  day  some  one  finds  such  a  treasure, 
and  pitches  it  awav.  The  same  with  the  second  floor.. 
The  third  ^oor,  when  washed  quite  clean,  you  carefully 
take  out,  and  pour  on  the  "  sorting-table,"  where,  scrape  in 
hand,  the  baas  dizger  passes  it  under  review.  What  de- 
lightful moments  nas  he  in  the  beginning,  whilst  the  ex- 
citement is  frogh  I  What  lovely  pebbles  be  collects,  agates 
of  all  beautiful  hues,  carnelians,  tourmalines,  peridots,  gar- 
nets, corundums  of  crystal.  Hundreds  of  them,  all  wet,  and 
gleaming,  under  a  South  African  sun,  as  no  gems  gleam,  he 
puts  aside,  with  a  loving  thought  of  nieces,  tTaughters 
maybe,  far  away  in  chilly  England ;  but  the  hard  realities 
al  this,  as  of  other  lives,  come  on  him,  and  the  bag  is 
thrown  away,  some  luckless  night,  as  lumber.  There  are 
no  such  jewels  in  the  world,  to  be  mere  pebbles,  aa  the 
refuse  of  our  wet  diggings. 

In  this  manner  X  worked  with  Charles.  It  took  us  four 
days  to  make  a  pile  of  "  stuff"  sufficient  to  justify  a  '■  sort- 
ing," for  our  claiin  was  very  full  of  boulders.  On  the  fldh  day 
we  began  to  wash  in  the  shaclow  of  our  tree.  Whilst  en- 
gaged with  the  very  first  washing,  old  Jim  Peebles  came  to 
bid  me  good-by.  Ue  was  off  to  the  colony,  in  his  own 
wagon,  with  six  span  of  superb  oxen.  1  suppose  old  Jim 
Peebles  had  made  not  less  than  ten  thousand  pounds  in 
eighteen  months.  He  seemed  much  amused  at  the  excite- 
ment under  which  I  was  working;  but  I  only  laughed  at 
him,  and  rocked  my  cradle  haAer.  I  took  out  the  top 
floor,  piled  with  glistening  ajjates,  looked  it  over  with  su- 
perstitious care,  and  pitched  it  down  the  bank.  Old  Jim 
Peebles  seemed  yet  more  amused.  I  took  out  the  second 
tray,  filled  with  smaller  stones. 

"  Come,"  said  old  Jim,  puUingathispipe,"  it's  a  first-class 
claim  for  the  river ;  but  we  dn't  at  New  Rush.  No  filly 
carats  in  Pniel." 

"  No,"  I  replied,  with  some  difficulty  in  speaking ;  "  bat 
this  tray  would  not  let  a  five  carat  slip  through.  And 
there's  ihe  proof  I  "  —  holding  up  a  dull  white  marble,  al- 
most round,  and  scratched  like  ground  glass. 

"  That  I "  he  answered,  taking  it,  whilst  his  red  &ee  tnmed 
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dirty  white  ;  "  (hat'i  do  diaraonil  I  "  v\A  be  pitched  it  down 
the  slope. 

1  Iiad  not  indeed  thought  it  one.  The  gems  I  had  mostly 
■een  were  dry  dug,  clean  in  Iheir  angles,  daziling  almost 
as  cut  brilliants.  Gat  by  the  old  man's  Tace  I  knew  mine 
to  be  a  diamond.  I  rushed  after  it,  and  ba  after  me.  I 
slipped  amongst  the  shingle,  and  Tell  on  my  back.  He 
passed,  and  bent  down  by  my  feet.  There  was  not  a 
moment  to  lose.  The  man  s  face  said  murder  I  Lying  on 
my  back,  I  kicked  with  all  my  force,  and  rolled  him  down 
to  the  water.  He  got  up,  bleeding  and  savage,  but  I  was 
np  before  him.  We  glanced  at  each  other  for  an  instant, 
and  then  he  staggered  off.  But  it  was  not  till  I  called 
Charles,  and  set  liis  Kaffir  eyes  to  work  for  an  hour,  that  I 
IbunU  my  diamond.  It  was  an  eight  and  a  half  carat  —  a 
sDperb  stone  —  and  1  sold  it  for  screnty  pounds. 

That  was  the  first  and  last  gem  I  found  at  Pniel,  though 
I  worked  the  claim  till  the  end  of  February.  Old  Jim 
Peebles  had  "jumped  it  only  a  fortnight  before  on  the 
chance  of  selling  it  to  some  greenhorn.    I  was  the  green- 
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It  was  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  when  the 
drinkers  lef^  the  "  Swan."  Theodore  followed  with  the 
rest,  and  went  down  the  silent  village.  All  ihe  little  win- 
dows were  being  closed,  and  the  goM  housewives  might  be 
heard  crying  in  the  darkness,  as  thev  closed  their  shutters, 
"  Good  nieht,  Orebel  I  good  night,  Gridttl,  good  night  1  " 

Then  aU  became  silent,  and  Theodore  was  left  alone  in 
the  dark  street  —  gazing,  listening,  dreaming,  whilst  the 
counties*  stars  twinkled  OTerheadr"^'^ 'be  trees  rustled 
along  the  roadsides. 

How  many  things  does  night  reveal  that  escape  tbe  eye 
and  ihe  ear  by  day  I  Hark  to  that  distant  murmuring ; 
look  at  that  cat,  half-seen,  darling  along  there  through  ^e 
deep  shadows.  Listen  to  that  bird,  chirping  so  solUy  that 
th«  marten  on  the  watch  for  it  can  scarcely  hear  it. 

Theodore  loved  the  night ;  be  went  a  few  paces,  paused, 
tamed  around,  and  listened  attentively.  He  recollected 
the  words  of  the  weaver,  as  he  gazed  up  at  the  sky,  "  Keep 
thine  heart  with  all  diligence." 

But  when  he  looked  once  more  at  the  earth,  when  he 
Inhaled  the  sweet  odors  of  autumn  —  the  new-mown  hay, 
the  brown  leaves  of  the  trees — then  he  thought  ofGret. 
cben,  pretty  Gretchen,  so  bloominz  and  fair,  with  her  large 
eyes  of  liquid  blue,  ever  lighted  with  the  sweetness  of 
smiles  —  her  bright  and  merry  laugh.  How  beautiful  she 
then  rose  to  his  thoughts,  and  how  fast  his  heart  would 
beat  I  He  could  see  her  tripping  from  table  to  table,  her 
arm,  white  as  ivory,  slightly  raised  as  she  poured  the  foam- 
ing liquor  into  the  large  shining  mugs  —  her  Gnely-sbaped 
figure,  her  two  plaits  of  fair  hair  hanging  down  to  the 
edge  of  her  short  scarlet  petticoat,  her  teelh  shining  like 
white  enamel  1 

Gretchen  had  smiles  for  every  one  except  M.  Theodore; 
as  soon  as  he  entered  she  became  serious,  but  at  the  same 
time  such  a  tender  expresEion  stole  over  ber  large  blue 
V)er,  that  the  poor  lad's  heart  overflowed  with  love.  His 
emotion  mastered  him,   and  he   murmured  unintelligible 

Theodore  went  on  dreaminc ;  be  could  rea  also  old 
R^ebslock,  Gretchen's  father,  in  his  largo  gray  periwig, 
with  his  open,  good-natured  countenance;  then  the  smoky 
tavern,  with  its  low  rafters )  the  clock,  with  its  porcelain 
fac-c  ;  the  lamp  hung  from  the  ceiling,  lighting  up  alt  tbe 
brown  faces  of  the  drinkers  and  the  vine-drvaiiers,  half- 
hidden  by  iheir  slouched  hats,  and  glittering  too  on  the 
little  pewter  mugs  in  their  huge  rough  hands. 

"  XLere  is  life  upon  earth,"  he  said  to  himself —  "  life, 
bright  and  full  of  love,  jov,  and  comfort.  ^V'ine,  delicious 
fruits,  sweet  odors,  and  urelchen  —  ihat  is  what  my  life 
consists  of)  that  is  the  sum  of  earthly  Lliis  to  me." 


He  trembled  with  emotion  as  he  thought  of  the  eirl;  be 
saw  her  so  clearly  in  his  mind's  eye,  that  he  might  have 
marked  every  thread  in  her  dress,  every  bead  in  her  neck- 
lace, every  change  of  expression   in    her   rosy,  dimpled 

Gretchen  was  in  every  object  he  saw,  in  e*ery  sound  he 
heard;  ho  looked  at  the  stars,  and  Gretchen  was  there ; 
he  listened  to  the  wind,  and  there  he  heard  the  voiced 
Gretchen  ;  he  thought  of  the  peopled  world,  and  ihete 
was  Gretchen  too.  Ever  there  —  listening  to  hii  Ihoi^hls 
and  answering  them.  O  Love,  Love  I  What  art  thou) 
whence  comest  thou  ? 

Thus  Theodore  went  on  in  Ihe  starlight,  by  ihe  back  of 
ihe  village,  skirting  the  coppice-wood,  following  the  little 
paths  edged  with  palings,  and  came  out  at  last  on  ihe 
newly-mown  meadow.  Here  he  noticed  the  queer,  irr^u- 
larly-built  cottages,  with  iheir  outside  staircases  and  wom- 
eaten  bannislers,  their  poultry-yards,  and  their  wide  and 
Ib^projecting  roofs.  Dark,  mysterious  shadows  brooded 
over  all. 

After  making  a  long  round,  he  found  himself  once  more 
before  R^bslock's  house.  He  stopped  behind  the  ibed 
under  Gretchen's  window,  and  said  lo  himself,  looking  U 
the  little  round  apeKure  at  the  top  of  the  shutter,  — 

"  She  is  there  I  " 

There  he  stood,  ihe  moon  throwing  her  pale  light  on  his 
forehead,  defining  with  a  clear  ontHne  the  hollow  of  kJs 
eyes,  silvering  his  fair  beard,  and  rippling  over  his  nesli- 
Kent  yet  graceful  and  picturesque  artist's  dress.  In  bit  left 
hand  he  held  his  lai^e  felt  hal,  with  its  cocki'  fesibers 
sweeping  tbe  ground  ;  and  with  his  right  he  sent  his  hesit 
to  Gretchen  in  a  kiss.  Then,  after  remaining  thus  in 
silent  contemplation  for  a  quarter  of  «n  hour,  be  TBulted 
lightly  over  the  low  garden  railings,  entered  the  yard,  sad 
seeinz  on  the  right  the  tap-room  door  open,  the  barrel 
with  lis  full  red  hoops  looming  in  ihe  darkness,  the  lo« 
bench,  the  hatchet  with  its  curved  handle,  gleaming  with* 
bluish  Ijgbt,  the  plane,  the  pincers,  the  cooper's  tools,  tbs 
screw  orthe  wine-prem  lignted  obliquely  by  ihe  rsyi  of 
the  moon,  he  advanced  slowly',  inhaling  tbe  soarish  imell 
of  the  fermenting  hop  and  grape. 

Not  a  sound  was  lo  be  beard  ;  from  the  skylight  aboro 
streamed  a  calm,  subdued  light.  He  sat  down  on  a  bsirel, 
and  said,  — 

"  Ah,  how  pleasant  it  is  here  t " 

He  looked  at  the  trellis  to  which  Ihe  ivy  was  cUoginft 
tbe  little  trough  in  the  yard  where  tbe  poultry  were  fed, 
the  laundry  door  to  the  lefl ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  u 
inexpressible  charm  hovered  over  all  this  homely  scene, 
because  it  was  so  often  lighted  by  the  presence  of  ■>■• 
Uretcbep. 

"  Ah  I  "  thought  he,  "  if  Gretchen  would  only  come  oat 
for  ever  so  short  a  time  I  If  I  could  only  see  her  imt  now, 
I  should  be  able  to  say  to  her,  '  Gretchen,  I  love  theel'" 

He  remained  lost  in  these  thoughts  for  about  an  boor, 
unable  to  make  up  bis  mind  to  ^,  when  he  hesrd  a 
strange  noise  outside.  Theodore  raised  his  head  to  listen: 
it  seemed  like  a  smacking  of  lips  after  tasting  the  belt  of 
Johsnnisberg. 

"  What  is  that?  "  said  the  artist;  and  be  glided  cau- 
tiously into  the  court  There  he  heard  the  same  ooiie 
again.  Theodore  looked  this  way  and  tbat,  unable  U 
duicover  tbe  cause.  At  last,  he  drew  aside  tbe  brancbes 
of  a  red-berried  arbutus,  and  saw,  at  the  foot  of  the  oal- 
side  paling,  the  idiot  Kaspar  Noss  sitting  on  tbe  giasi,  an 
legs  stretched  out,  his  shirt  down  about  bis  shoulders,  bii 
old  tlireadbare  trousers  held  up  on  one  side  by  a  ■■"E'^ 
brace,  his  old  battered  hat  between  his  knees,  and  foil  rf 
splendid  grapes  in  huge  bunches,  which,  no  doubt,  ho  had 
just  stolen  hanl  by.  The  fellow  looked  as  jolly  as  Baccbni. 
His  projecting  forehead,  his  fat  cheeks,  and  even  his  round 
ruddy  nose  seemed  brimwing  over  with  sensuous  salisfM- 
tion.  It  was  he  who  was  smacking  his  lips  so  loudly-  1" 
was  lifting  up  whole  bunches  of  grapes,  and  haogin;  tbem 
down  into  his  vast,  open  mouth.  His  throat  was  diUuag 
with  delight,  while  he  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  bv  ebock- 
ling  and  cooing  somewhat  like  a  pigeon.    Some  tall  netiwt 
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ttn  benilini  towanla  him  in  the  ihadow,  uid  thistle*  were 
itudiDg  up  Tike  KDtinels  at  his  feet. 
'  Oh,  you  scoundrel  1  "  cried  Theodore  to  him  ;  "  so  ifaU 


plied. "  What  1  U  that  you,  Theodore?     Come  and  tute 

Bjmpes." 

"nhere  did  you  get  them^" 

Kaiipar  indicated  the  place  with  his  finger  and  said, 
'IVre ;  there  are  quantitiei  down  there." 
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"Whatl    there? 


I   stole    them  from  lUebstock's 


"Ye*,  Theodore,"  replied  the  other  quite  innocently. 

■■And  what  if  I  tell  of  you?  " 

"No  fear  of  that  I" 

"Why?" 

"  You  would  have  to  lay  what  lime  of  the  night  It  was 
jrw  WW  me ;  "  and  Kaspar  leered  and  laughed  in  a  most 
ulraardinary  way,  and  ihe  artist,  quicltly  preparini;  to 
pt  orer  the  paling    a^in,  muttered,  "  Ah,  the  idiot's 

But  u  he  -was  making  off,  Noss  cauf^bt  hira  by  the  coat- 
Bull,  crying  ont,  "Stop,  thief,  stop!  I  arreHt  youl  You 
tare  just  stolen  Gretchen's  heart!  " 

Theodore  turned  suddenly  pale. 

"No;  sit  you  down." 

"  NoM,  I  beseech  of  you  I  " 
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"  Listen.      I  shall  call  ouL" 

-  Give  me  some  tobacco,  Theodore,  and  I'll  make  Gret- 
^n  come  out  to  you,"  said  Ndh  in  that  strange,  wild, 
pcnuuiTe  voice  so  common  amongst  idiots.  "  She  loves 
joq;  ihe  (hiaka  of  no  one  in  the  world  but  you.  Hush  I  " 
Mid  he,  raising  his  foreGnger,  "  listen  ;  she's  dreaming  in 
her  little  bedroom  —  she's  saying,  'Iheodore,  my  Theo- 
dwel    Oh,  how  I  love  you  1 ' " 

Kupar  had  let  go  Theodore's  coat,  but  the  latter  had  no 
ham  any  intention  of  running  away  ;  he  listened  eagerly 
U  &e  promises  of  Noss. 
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Oh,  my  ^pod  Kaspar  1  are  von  sure  of  what  you  ai 
ing  V  "  said  he  in  a  tow,  trembling  voice. 


d  why  not  ?  "  replied  Noss.  "  Aren't  yon  the  finest 
fellow  in  the  village,  and  the  best  also?  Don't  you  give 
Be  tobacco  when  I  ask  for  it,  and  your  old  pipes  ai  well? 
Ofa,  yet  I  she  dreams  ofyou  every  night.  Come,  sit  down, 
ud  I'll  make  her  come  out." 

Tlieodore  eat  down  aa  thongh  fascinated.  Then  the 
idiot  offered  him  a  bunch  of  grapes. 

"Gat  that,"  said  he;  "yon  have  very  often  given  me 
bread,  so  now  it  is  my  turn  to  make  you  a  present." 

And  Theodore  took  a  grape,  out  of  goou-nature ;  it  was 
dcliciaus,  real  Markobruuner. 

Noes  laughed ;  then  joining  his  hands  before  his  mouth, 
bsntlered  a  guttural  sound —  the  ixj  of  the  quail  in  the 
Mrty  morning.  It  waa  so  natural  that  In  the  distant  fieldi 
■  quail  was  deceived  by  it,  and,  imagining  that  he  saw 
dayliijht  in  the  middle  ol  the  night,  he  gave  three  calls. 

"  What  on  earth  are  you  doing  ?  " 

"I'm  putting  on  the  clock,"  said  Noss  merrily;  "  it  is 
tour  o'clock  about  the  brewery."  Then  ho  repeated  the 
UM  cry  several  times,  at  long  intervals,  and  the  country 
roaod  about  seemed  filled  with  stranw, confused  mnrmurings. 

"  Leave  me  alone,"  said  he  to  Theodore ;  "  let  me  be ; 
Gretclien  will  soon  come  out." 


■hen  the  poor  fellow  is  still  hoarse  with  the  night  air.  You 
could  have  fancied  you  saw  Chanticleer  ibaking  his  feath- 
ers and  quivering  on  his  perch.  Five  or  six  hens  came 
down  the  Udder  of  the  fowl-house,  and  looked  at  the  moon 
ilma^  the  roof. 

"Why,  you  rogue  1"  said  Theodore,  "whoever  taught 
•00  such  tricks  ?  " 

Kaapar  Noss  grinned,  and  answered  softly,  "  Don't  aak 
me  any  questions.    I'm  only  a  poor  fool." 


The  fowls,  becoming  aware  of  their  mistake,  wanted  to 
«>  to  roost  again  ;  but  Kaspar,  whoie  ■pirit*  were  up,  drove 
them  back,  and  made  Ihem  cackle.  Then,  suddenly,  he 
broke  into  an  imitation  oF  the  song  of  the  rising  lark  wel- 
coming the  dawn.  He  threw  so  much  feeling  into  this 
performance  that  Theodore's  eyes  filled,  and  he  exclaimed 
in  his  heart, — 

"  Uh,  Gretchen  1  Come  to  me,  Gretchen,  my  love,  my 
joy,  my  life !  Gretchen,  it's  my  heart  that's  singing  to 
thee  I    It  is  thy  Theodore  calling." 

Me  had  returned  to  the  yard,  and,  leaning  against  the 
wall  with  bis  head  bent,  he  was  lost  in  delicious  dreams, 
whilst  Noss  was  shaking  forth  his  quivering  notes. 

Now  Gretchen,  lomewhat  surprised,  had  heard  the  quail 
whilst  wrapped  in  slumber,  and  could  scarcely  believe  iL 
She  had  heard  the  cock,  and  that  also  puzzled  her;  then  the. 
fowls,  and  her  eyes  opened.  As  there  was  no  light  shining 
through  the  shutter,  she  went  bock  to  bed  ;  but  when  she 
heard  the  lark  —  when  the  rich  and  tender  notes  struck 
upon  her  heart,  she  rose  softly,  saying, — 
"  Yes,  it  is  morning  now." 

She  began  to  dress,  and  went  to  open  the  shutter.  Hieo- 
dore  had  heard  her  rising.  He  was  trembling,  and  felt 
inclined  to  seek  safety  In  flight ;  but  when  the  shutter 
opened  all  his  fearfulness  vanished.  He  leaned  towards 
the  window,  and,  in  spite  of  a  little  cry  from  the  girl,  seis- 
ing her  hand,  he  exclaimed,' — 

"  Oh,  Gretchen,  Gi-etchen  I  I  love  you." 
Scarcely  had  these  words  escaped  him  when  his  knee* 
trembled  beneath  him.     Gretchen,  fluttering  like  a  dove 
startled  in  her  nest,  her  cheeks   all   lufTusea  with  happy 
blushes,  whispered  FO<\ly,  — 
"  Theodore,  dear  Theodore  I  " 

She  had  no  time  to  tay  more,  for  the  shutter  of  M.  R4eb- 
stock,  which  was  just  aljove  her  window,  burst  open,  and  a 
terrible  oath  — a  regular  German  oath  —  smote  the  dark- 
ness, and  was  followed  by  these  words :  — 
"Who  is  there?" 

They  were  all  filled  with  consternation.  Theodore  and 
Gretchen  separated  in  great  fear.  Noss,  with  his  arm* 
aloft,  fled  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him,  imitating  the 
cries  of  a  wild  duck  pursued  through  Uie  water-reeds  by  a 
spaniel,  his  nasal  voice  reechoing  far  in  the  remote  dis- 
tance. It  was  really  most  ludicrous;  but  lUebstock  didn't 
seem  to  think  lo;  therefore  the  artist,  clapping  hii  hat  on 
again,  vaulted  over  the  paluade,  and  set  off  at  a  rapid 
pace  through  the  orchard,  whilst  Gretchen,  trembling, 
quickly  closed  her  window  and  replaced  the  shutter. 

"  Ah,  scoundrel  I  "  cried  lUebstock,  extending  his  arms, 
"you  iball  answer  for  this,  I  can  tell  you  that  I"  «nd  the 
great  house-do^,  roused  by  the  scrimmage,  began  to  bark 
and  rattle  his  chain. 

Theodore  went  on  running  hither  and  thither  nntil  day- 
light, repeating,  as  if  in  a  dream,  "  Gretchen,  Gretchen,  I 
love  you  I  "  I'hen  he  would  add,  "  Theodore,  dear  Theo- 
dore I "  and  imagined  he  was  the  happiest  fellow  on  earth. 
About  five  o'clock  he  went  home,  and  when  he  had  laid 
himself  down  on  his  little  bed,  it  occurred  to  him  that  old 
lUebatock  had  recognized  him,  and  might  for  the  future 
forbid  him  his  house.     This  thought  depressed  him  very 

Nest  morning  his  misery  had  increased. 

"  Could  any  one  be  so  unhappy  aa  I  ?  "  he  exclaimed. 
"  Oh,  old  fi&ibstock  will  be  in  an  awful  passion.  Perhaps 
I  shall  never  again  tee  Gretchen.  If  I  could  only  see  her 
once  more  1     But  I  shall  never  dare  to  go  down  the  street 

And,  still  dwelling  on  these  distressing  thoughts,  he  went 
down-stairs  and  lelt  the  house,  not  caring  whiuier  he  went, 
looking  at  the  brewery  in  the  distance,  with  its  weather- 
cock and  signboard. 

Nothing  waa  changed;  everything  wore  its  ordinary 
aspect.  The  herdsman  was  passing  through  the  village, 
playing  on  his  pipe,  and  followed  by  a  large  flock  of  goati 
the   village   lasses,  with   their  pitchers,   were 
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Atlrocted  by  this  pleasnnt  picture,  Theodore,  with  hii 
portfolio  under  hii  arm,  drew  neHr.  As  he  wu  psBsing 
the  brewery,  not  darins  to  Curo  hla  head,  be  heara  tome 
one  (apping  loudlj  od  ine  vindow-pane.  He  atopped  ia  a 
great  trighr. 

*'  Tb  any  one  calling  tne  7  "  he  aaked  bimielf. 

The  windows  of  Uie  tap-room  were  open,  and  already 
several  customers  were  seated  iit  the  table.  Among  them 
were  red-faced  old  Alderman  Weiriland,  with  his  large  felt 
hat  throat  on  the  back  of  bis  head,  and  his  walking-stick 
of  vine-wood  resting  between  his  knees ;  Zimmer,  the  tailor, 
in  his  gray  gown,  and  his  green  cap  tied  over  bis  ears,  and 
his  nose  smutthcd  with  snufT;  aUo  Spitz,  the  barber,  his 
beaming  countenance  surmounted  bv  a  little  pyramid  of 
hair,  a)  is  the  old  French  fashion,  talking  in  a  loud  votce, 
with  his  earthenware  dish  on  the  lalile  by  the  bottle;  and 
several  more  besides. 

Old  Berbel  was  putting  the  cans  of  curds  in  a  row  behind 
the  stove,  and  long  sunbeams,  bright  with  their  myriads  of 
dancing  motes,  fell  along  the  table  and  beneath  the  benches. 

Theodore  entered  in  no  very  easy  frame  of  niind.  Old 
lUebstock,  in  his  brown  coat  and  steel  buttons,  was  sit- 
ting by  the  clock-case  opposite  the  door.  Gretchen  wai 
standing  near  the  window  with  her  eyes  bent  downwards. 
A  lively-  conversation  was  going  on.  No  one  seemed  to 
think  tbat  there  was  anything  special  on  band.  But  the 
moment  when  the  artist  appeared  in  the  doorway,  R£eb- 
stock,  raising  his  arms  towards  him,  cried,  — 

"  M.  Theodore,  do  you  love  my  dauchter  Gretchen  ?  " 

The  young  man  turned  quite  pale.  He  opened  his 
■uoDih,  but  could  not  get  out  a  single  word. 

Then  R^batock,  looking  him  full  in  the  face,  repeated, — 

"  Do  vou  love  m^  daughter  Gretchen?  " 

All  the  spectators  were  struck  dumb  with  amazement; 
each,  holding  his  glass  in  his  hand,  sat  ai  if  transfixed, 
gazing  by  turns  at  Theodore,  Gretchen,  and  the  landlonf. 

At  last,  Theodore,  in  a  voice  choked  with  emotion,  said  — 

"  Oh,  yes  I  bow  I  love  her  I  " 

He  cast  such  an  imploring  look  at  Gretchen,  that  the  girl 
of  her  own  accord  rushed  across  the  room  to  him,  and 
throwing  herself  into  his  arms,  burst  into  tears.  Then  the 
old  brewer  gave  a  loud  taugh, 

"  Ha  I  ha  I  ha  I  Didn't  1  know  that  thev  were  in  love 
with  each  other  I "  sud  he.    "  You  can't  take  me  in  quite 

And  all  present,  seeing  him  so  well  satisfied,  exclaimed, 
"Hal  ha  I     Old   R^ebstock's  pretty  charp  i  he  knew  all 

*'  Well,"  continued  the  brewer,  "  since  you  love  her  so 
mncb,  take  her,  marry  her;  but  you  must  stay  and  live 
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Then  sitting  down  be  added  gravely,  "  It's  quite  decided 
now ;  you  shall  be  married  in  a  fortnight." 

To  which  all  the  company  repliedj  "  We  shall  come  to 
the  wedding  in  a  fortnight." 

Which  in  fact  happened. 

Well,  K^bstock  hod  grandsons  and  erand daughters, 
whom  be  used  to  dandle  on  his  knee.  Atlerwanis,  when 
he  was  quite  old,  he  sairl  to  his  son-in-law  and  daughter, 
"My  children,  you  must  remember  one  thing — if  we  are 
happ^,  we  must  thank  Heaven  for  it.  I  heud  the  cock 
crowing  before  sunrise,  and,  as  1  was  looking  out  of  my 
window,  I  saw  Gretchen  unfastening  her  shutter.     Then  I 


Theodore  and  Gretchen  admired  the  wisdom  of  the  old 
man,  and  thanked  the  Lord,  who  governs  all  things  here 
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Til  a  Princess  Josephine,  comii 
had  her  goods  seized  in  Paris  ti 
200  guineas. 

The  readers  of  Everv  Saturdat  have  discovered  thattbej 
have  tvro  admirable  serial  stories  In  "Zelda's  Fortune"  uid 
"  Young  Brown." 

That  the  illness  of  the  historian  Motley  in  London  was  not 
so  serioua  as  first  reported,  was  iha  best  news  thai  came  scron 
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T  lost  week. 


LoBD  Stratford  pt  Rbcliffe's  defence  of  Christinity 
entitled  "  Why  am  I  a  Chrialian  V  is  so  lame  an  esaaj  aa  lo 

suggest  the  query,  "  Why  ia  lie  an  Author?" 

M.  Philaritb  Chableb,  for  many  years  a  coTTcapotideDl  of 
the  London  AOitTmunt,  and  formerly  a  prominent  writer  on  Ibc 
Joamai  Vet  D^bati  and  the  Moniiear,  died  receudy  in  Venice. 

"  Kaissb  Wit-HELM  and  bis  Contemporaries"  is  thetitleof 
Louisa  Hilhlbach's  new  hiatorical  romance.  The  first  pari,  ton- 
sisling  of  four  volamca,  has  appeared,  and  many  more  ire  to 
follow.  Well,  ihera  ia  one  thing  lo  comfort  us,  one  iin'tobliged 
to  read  "  Kaiser  Wilhalm  and  hia  Contemporaties." 

Michel  Lew,  tbe  Paris  publisher,  has  in  pnsa  a  book 
entiilcd  "  American  Humorists,"  by  Madame  Th.  Bentzon,  die 
French  translator  of  Bret  Ilarte's  stories.  A  volume  or  hti 
sketches,  by  the  way,  has  just  issued  in  German  with  the  title. 
"  Californische  Movellen."     W.  Hertzberg  is  the  tnnalator. 

Jdlbs  Vebmc,  whose  "  Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  t'ndei 
the  Sea  "  and  "  The  Tour  Around  the  World  in  Eighty  Dsji," 
have  mode  him  a  great  favorile  in  this  conntrr,  haa  vritteas 
comedy  en  tilled  "  A  Nephew  from  America."  The  )daj  will  be 
a  success  if  it  is  half  as  ingenious  and  brilliant  as  hia  romancei. 

Thb  following  is  the  tranalation  of  an  adveitisemenl  in  tbe 
Parii  Joumai!  "  H.  A.  Lefenve,  48  bis  rue  Basse  dn  Ram- 
part, begs  tbe  lady  in  black  who  does  not  like  dnagbl)  in 
omnibuses,  lo  kindly  aend  him  his  purse,  which  she  found  ia 
bis  pocket  on  the  lat  July,  and  lo  keep  the  money  it  contained 
as  a  reward  for  her  address." 
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o  of  Bsyard  Taylor'a  last  poem,  the  London  SpteU- 
:  "  There  is  good  substance  in  this  awry  of  "Laia." 
It  would  have  read  well  in  prose  ;  yet  we  think,  as  we  da  tot 
oHen  ihink  of  such  efforts,  that  it  distinctly  gains  by  the  gran- 
fnl  verse  in  which  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  has  told  it,  verse  xhich 
ia  marked  out  as  genuine  poetrj,  not  so  mnch  by  conapicuou 
beauties  which  suggest  tnemaelves  for  ijuolation,  as  by  die 
nnilbrm  elevation,  warmth,  and  richness  of  the  atjle  sad 
thought." 

Tb>  ISiatralid  Bavine  (London)  says  ot  a  recent  number  of 
lh«  Adanlic  itoiMs :  "This  msgasine  reached  us  just  Wo  latt 
for  notice  with  ita  Engliah  contemporaries.  If  the  bet  of  in 
being  spoken  of  separiitely  should  allracl  the  special  act«nlii>n 
of  our  readers  we  shall  not  regret  tbe  unintentional  delsj,  nor. 
we  are  assured,  will  our  readers,  or  at  leaat  such  of  them  u  may 
be  yet  unacquainted  with  the  eiceplionallj  well  arranced  laUe 
of  contents  that  the  Atlantic  ifoatiiis  presents.  After  Whiitiers 
lines  '  The  Friend's  Burial,'  the  criticiam  of  recent  literature  u 
perhaps  the  next  beat  article,  the  works  treated  of  being  handled 
with  thorough  fairness,  and  in  a  style  that  reminds  one  i^  tba 
best  days  of  ihe  Bevue  tin  Deux  Alondet.  Passing  from  litera- 
ture to  art,  ne  find  Dr.  Liibke's  Histoir  of  Sculptare  meat 
severely  but  not  undeservedly  condemned  lor  ita  ihsllowncu,  iu 
author  being  held  by  the  reviewer  to  be  '  ihe  very  loweat  of  *U 
(as  an  authority),  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  [he  hiitor; 
of  art.'  The  review  of  masic  is  in  the  shape  of  a  London 
Letter,  and  deals  solely  with  onr  own  operas,  and  concert!. 
'Gunnar,  a  Norse  Rumance,'  'Miss  Eunice's  Glove,'  and 
'  Educating  a  Wife  '  are  stories  that  will  please  chs  loren  of 
light  literature." 


Burnett's  Cocoaine  is  the  best  and  chbapbst  Hair 
Dressing  in  the  world.  It  promotes  the  Growth  op  ts< 
Hair,  and  is  entirely  free  from  all  irritadng  matter.  The 
itame  and  title  thereof  is  adopted  as  a  Trade-mare,  <^ 
secure  the  public  and  proprietors  against  imposition  W 
the  introduction  of  spurious  articles.  All  unaulhoriKd 
use  of  this  Trade-mark  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 

Thb  Gettysburq  Katalybixk  Watkh  perfMiiisma^ 
vellous  cures  in  Kidney  and  other  Undrad  diseases.  B^ 
the  advertisement  in  another  colomii. 
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ZELDA'S  FORTUNE. 
BOOK   m.    OFF  THE  STAGE. 


.  {eojttmaed.') 
TsB  cunning  of  Aaron  Goldrick  wu 
Coo  merely  instinctive  to  be  called  a 
talent  for  the  use  of  which  he  was  to 
be  held  responsible.  It  even  necessi- 
tated a  lar^  amount  of  stupidity  by 
way  rf  alloy.  But  even  his  stupidity 
Mood  him  in  good  stead.  A  clever 
mm  wonld  luve  sneaked  from  the 
gfpey  tents  to  St.  Bavons  behind  the 
be^es  and  along  tbe  by-ways.  Aaron 
Goldrick  did  neither.  He  was  well 
known  by  sight  in  half  the  villages  he 
puted  through,  uther  as  pedlar  or 
Dwnntebaak.  When  once  clear  from 
the  oppressive  air  of  Loadon,  so  un- 
lAoleaome  to  his  Bohemian  nature, 
be  resumed  his  old  character  openly, 
n  that  his  career  of  metropolitan 
manager  looked  like  an  impossible 
pirenlhesia  in  his  career.  Had  he 
Dten  taken  and  tried  for  maliciously 
outing  and  wounding  with  intent  to 
kill,  he  would  almost  have  been  able 
to  prove  an  alibi  out  of  the  mouths  of 
bmnpkins  and  dairy- maids,  whose 
ideas  of  time  were  confused.  At  any 
nte,  he  placed  himself  beyond  sus- 

In  a  word,  he  was  the  one  excep- 
tioD  to  the  game  of  see-saw  called  lite 
Uiat  Harold  Vaughan,  Zelda.  and 
Clandia  Brandt  found  so  inexplicable. 
He  was  both  up  when  be  was  up,  and 
np  when  be  was  down. 

Did  I  not  once  upon  a  time  call 
ClaadJa  Brandt  my  heroine  ?  And 
wliere  has  she  been  while  Zelda  the 
beggar  girl  has  been  thrusting  her 
from  her  pedestal  ?  The  threads  of 
■II  these  lives  are  so  sadly  and  harshly 
woven,  with  but  scarcely  one  golden 
tpider-llne  of  bve  to  beautify  the  skein, 
tut  I  must  sound  my  trumpet  for  a 
parley  before  the  mSl^e  begins.  Where 
all  ttuB  chance-medley  of  lives  is  tend- 
iig,  1  know  at  this  instant  no  more 
than  I  know  of  any  other  group  of 
fives  that  destiny  or  Provii&nce  has 
duwen  to  tie  together  with  Uie  same 
eocd.  I  can  hnt  see  as  yet  tiiat  one 
Ufe  is  beginning  to  grow  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  mil  quickly  envelop  all 
—  whether  for  gooa  or  ill,  the  uucou- 
troUable  destiny  that  rules  over  all 
thadowE  must  decide.  Let  each,  then, 
take  his  or  her  own  place  in  the  lists, 
and  fall  to. 


And  first,  for  the  part  of  chance. 
K  Marietta  Romani,  the  ballet  girl, 
had  never  danced  at  Vienna,  then 
Squire  Maynard  of  Marshmead  wQuld 
never  have  met  with  her  whom  that 
piece  of  chance  had  transformed  from 
one  weed  into  another  —  from  the 
corn-flower  oE  the  pavement  into  Maiv 
garet  Goldrick,  the  half  witch,  the  half 
miser.  The  merchant  of  St.  Bavons 
might  have  been  ruined,  but  it  would 
not  have  been  by  any  one  bearing  her 
name.  Claudia  would  never  have  seen 
her,  and  Zelda  would  have  been 
neither  a  reality  nor  a  dream.  Aaron 
Gioldrick  would  never  have  stabbed 
Lord  Lisburn  —  Harold  Vaughan 
would  not  have  fallen  into  such  a  con- 
fusion of  troubles.  It  would  require  a 
fotio  to  speculate  npqn  the  possiSilities 
and  probabilities  of  what  might  have 
happened  had  it  not  been  for  some 
trivial  accident  here  or  there.  But, 
let  us  give  will  and  character  at  last 
their  doe  —  there  comes  a  moment 
when  the  empire  of  accident  ends.  It 
is  not  for  nothing  that  Zelda,  though 
blindly,  usurps  Uie  part  of  fortune. 
If  will  must  bend  to  accident,  it  may 
at  least  cre^e  the  accidents  before 
which  it  bends.  If  her  castle  had  been 
blown  away,  nothing  on  earth  could 
dismiss  its  phantom,  or  the  loniring, 
and  consequently  the  endeavor,  to  re- 
build it  upon  the  old  foundations. 
FUclere  li  negueo  superoi,  Acheronta 
movebo.  If  she  could  not  be  loved,  she 
could  hate  :  if  she  could  not  be  at 
Harold  Vaughan's  feet,  he  might  be 
brought  to  hers. 

But  how  ?  When  she  returned  from 
the  Oberon  that  night,  all  the  strength 
seemed  crushed  out  of  her.  "nie  watch, 
ticking  mockingly  upon  the  table,  was 
the  first  sizht  mat  met  her  eyes.  Her 
first  impulse  was  to  hurl  it  into  the 
street  —  for  she  felt  even  now  none  of 
the  thiefs  shame.  Her  second  was  to 
hang  it  up  on  the  most  conspicuous 
part  of  the  wall  she  could  find,  so  that 
all  the  world  mi^hc  see.  She  pulled 
out  a  nail  from  which  hung  a  picture 
jrame,  drove  it  in  elsewhere,  and  felt 
that  ^e  was  doing  something  that  had 

Enrpose  and  meaning  in  it,  though  in 
let  it  bad  none.  Her  strokes  were 
sharp  and  hard,  and  woke  Lord  Lis- 
burn. She  heard  him  turn  and  move, 
and  then  another  new  feeling  made 
her  turn  almost  f^nt  and  ill.  What 
had  Harold  Vanghau  —  was  that  name 
forever  to  torture  her  ?  —  meant  by 
treating  her  on  that  boy's  account  as 


if  she  were  contemptible  for  other 
reasons  than  beiuK  a  beggar  girl  ?  A 
hundred  little  things  began  to  grow, 
not  clear,  but  full  of  meaning  to  her. 
What  was  this  all-powerful  world  into 
which  she  had  strayed  from  among  the 
woods  and  fields,  where  nature  teaches 
purity,  but  never  suggests  the  propri- 
eties ?  She  felt  bitterly  alone.  She 
half  longed  to  se«  Aaron  climb  back 
again  through  the  window :  she  more 
than  half  longed  that  her  soul  might 
return  into  bimd  bondage. 

But  that  could  never  be.  Still,  to 
spend  what  promised  to  be  a  forever 
ot  well-pud  weeks,  in  which  she  was 
OTactically  confined  as  though  in  a  very 
Bastile  of  time  with  days  for  walls 
and  hours  for  chains,  was  simply  not 
to  be  endured.  She  was  a  woman,  and 
felt  her  wings  growing  —  a  gypsy  by 
birth  and  haoit,  and  they  were  tied  to 
her  arms.  It  was  months  since  she 
had  drawn  a  breath  of  pure  air  — her 
body  as  well  as  her  soul  seemed  turn- 
ing into  nothing  but  one  single  piun- 
conducting  nerve.  Like  Auvn,  she 
was  getting  choked  with  success  and 
luxury,  and  unlike  him,  could  not  find 
freedom  in  brandy  or  cut  the  Gordian 
knot  by  the  judicious  use  of  a  spring- 


late,  but  the  later  it  grew  the 
her  weariness  changed  »-*-  — 


iagger. 


She  did  not  seek  her  pile  of 
sofa  cushions :  she  rested  herself  by 
pacing  up  and  down  the  room.  There 
oOght  surely  to  have  been  some  sym- 
pathy in  that  hour  between  her  and 
the  dragon  who  was  guarding  her  un- 
known hoard  at  St.  Bavons  —  the 
sympathy,  I  mean,  which  places  peo- 
ple in  preliminary  rapport  with  one 
another  before  their  lives  begin  to  con- 
verge: the  subtle  attraction  which 
overcomes  the  natural  antipathy  of 
parallek. 

As  however,  in  fact,  the  sympathy 
which  ought  to  have  done  wonders 
simply  acted  in  its  ordinary  fashion  — 
that  is  to  say,  not  at  all  —  the  course 
of  events  must  follow,  not  the  few 
things  she  saw,  but  the  many  things 
she  might  have  seen.  Harold  Vaughan 
was  far  nearer  to  her  than  she  sap- 


It  can  hardly  have  escaped  the 
reader  that  it  is  I  myself,  Harold 
Vaughan,  who  am  at  all  events  my 
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own  biogrsplier.  No  one,  I  tmat,  but 
mTieU  is  able  to  penetrate  below  (he 
CTuat  of  a  fair  seeming  of  strcngtli  of 
character  into  the  actual  falseness  of 
all  such  leeming.  No  one  else,  I  am 
■ore,  is  able  to  reproduce  the  fnll  con- 
trast betveen  the  soul  of  an  unlettered 
flrl,  without  the  least  ray  of  acquired 
gbt,  and  my  oim  narrowness  that  I 
chose  to  dignify  with  the  title  of  culture. 
Should    Claudia    ever    read    these 

Eges,  ao  I  trust  she  may,  she  will 
ve  much  Co  pardon  me.  She  will 
have  to  forgive  my  loss  of  faith  in  her, 
ftnd  a  period  of  my  life  in  which  J  ac- 
tually lapsed  into  a  greater  sin  than 
that  of  which  she  only  stood  accused. 
I  will  submit,  from  her  or  anybody,  to 
any  possible  charge,  with  two  excep- 
tions. One  is  that  I  in  auv  way  acted 
merely  in  accordance  with  my  birth 
and  breeding  by  letting  my  bead  be 
turned,  as  some  will  call  it,  by  a  hedge- 
bred  beggar-girl.  The  other  is  (bat  I 
should  have  in  any  way  been  guilty  of 
Amhalliance  in  making  Zeldu  my  wife 
bad  I  been  as  great  a  peer  as  Lord 
Liaburn.  If  I  am  a  believer  in  the  in- 
herent equality  of  all  mankind,  I  have 
better  reason  for  my  belief  than  most 
people  have  for  their  social  creeds.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  bold  the  contrary 
maxim,  that  blood,  like  love  and  mur- 
der, will  out,  I  have  no  less  potent 
cause.  Id  point  of  fact,  I  am  a  be- 
liever in  no  untversHl  rules :  the  uni- 
versal predominance  of  exceptions  in 
all  human  affairs  was  one  of  my  fa- 
vorite the»e!  in  the  old  times  when  I 
was  (be  midnight  philosopher  of  St. 
Bavons,  and  earned  the  reputation  of 
unsettling  the  minds  of  young  men. 
It  is  the  firmest  of  my  few  convictions 
still,  now  that  I  have  long  ceased  to 
trouble  myself  with  the  guidance  of 
anybody's  mind. 

1  had  now  seen  Zelda  jnst  three 
times.  Those  were  my  pedantic  days 
in  which  my  theories  were  sounder 
than  my  practice,  and  though  I  scorned 
all  rules  except  those  of  anatomy  and 
medicine,  I  was  nevertheless  coniused 
by  coming  in  contact  with  a  fellow- 
creature  who  was  so  obvioasly  a  be- 
wildering exception  to  every  imagi- 
nable ru^.  I  was  not,  like  my  friend 
Lord  Lisbum,  of  a  romantic  turn,  or 
else  I  might  have  been  content  simply 
to  accept  facts  as  they  are,  and  to  re- 
gard strange  adventures  as  part  of  the 
natural  course  of  things.  Since  my 
eyes  first  opened  consciously  in  a  gypsy 
camp,  I  had  never  bad  what  I  could 
regard  an  adventure,  in  Ihe  common 
sense  of  the  word,  since  I  was  born, 
except  three —  and  each  of  these  was 
intimately  connected  wilh  the  girl  who 
had  declared  me  to  be  under  the  fatal 
influence  of  her  evil  eye.  The  first 
time  she  bad  cost  me  Claudia.  The 
Kcond  time  she  had  destroyed  my 
worldly  prospects  from  the  patronage 
of  Lord  Lisbum,  and  driven  me  to 
the  hateful  occupation  of  a  crilical 
impostor.  The  third  time  she  had  in- 
flicted upon  me  greater  and  more 
■hamefiil  narm. 


I  flatter  myself  that  I  was  superior 
to  all  her  upholstery  and  other  charla- 
tanic  surroundings  —  fairy  tales  had 
never  fallen  in  my  way  when  1  was  a 
boy,  except  those  of  science,  and  I  was 
too  old  for  the  childish  sort  now.  But 
when  the  veil  was  cast  from  the  figure 
that  I  had  remembered  under  such 
unaccountably  different  circumstances, 
and  when  I  was  at  one  flash  let  into 
the  sudden  secret  of  some  marvellous 
case  of  transformation,  my  common- 
sense,  indeed  all  my  senses,  seemed  at 
once  to  lose  every  ordinary  function, 
I  lifted  up  the  watch  mechanically  ; 
even  then  I  felt  that  I  was  in  the  pres- 
ence of  no  common  pickpocket  or  ad- 
venturess, though  I  could  not  think  her 
otherwise.  Was  this  the  effect  of  the 
sheer  force  of  beauty  ?  It  must  have 
been  so  to  some  extent,  but  I  had  seen 
l>eautiful  women  a  hundred  times  —  I 
had  seen  Claudia  Brandt  herself —  and 
yet   this   influence   was   wholly   new. 


tress  of  my  destiny,  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  wandering  beggar-girl  and 
the  brilliant  prima  donna,  I«nt  their 
aid  to  the  personal  beauty  that  bad 
taken  me  by  surprise.  Moreover, 
every  occasion  of  my  meeting  with  her 
had  been  heralded  by  the  self-same 
song,  which  had  now  come  to  haunt 
me  like  a  magic  refrain.  I  had  heard 
the  very  inappropriate  words  but  three 
times,  and  yet  they  were  the  only 
rhymes  that  J  could  repeat  without  a 
blunder :  I  bad  no  ear  for  music,  and 
yet,  if  I  bad  known  how,  I  could  have 
written  down  the  tune.  So  constantly 
were  both  words  and  music  in  my  ears 
that  they  had  already  lost  all  intelli- 
gible meaning  :  they  came  and  went  of 
themselves,  and  repeated  themselves 
even  when  my  mind  was  engaged  upon 
other  thiugF. 

My  vieit  to  the  theatre  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  twofold  motive.  '  1  had  to 
assure  myself  [hat  the  girl  was  after 

whether  great  or  little,  it  mattered 
nothing  to  me  —  and  so  to  harden  my- 
KelF  against  any  false  tricks  of  imag- 
ination. 1  went  in  a  mood  to  be  in- 
tensely hypercritical,  and  compelled 
myeelf  to  think  nothing  of  her.  I  also 
bad,  as  it  were,  to  get  rid  of  what  was 
growing  into  a  sort  of  suppressed  fas- 
by  taking  an  over-dose  of  her 


■t  her  w 


merge  my  individual  relations  whb 
her  into  the  public  stock  —  to  stand 
towards  her  as  one  of  a  flock  of  sheep, 
and  not  as  the  one  particular  sheep 
called  Harold  Vaughan.  I  succeedt-d 
in  adding  to  my  disgust,  but  it  was  to 
m^  disgust  wilh  myself  rather  than 
wiih  her.  I  thought  she  sane;  and 
acted  miserably,  and  yet  I  could  not 
get  rid  of  the  increasinn  certainty  that 
^e  belonged  to  a  world  of  spirits  in 
some  manner  larger  than  my  own,  I 
called  her  pickpocket,  and  worse,  and 
yet  I  couJd  not  free  myselFfrom  the  out- 
rageous fancy  (hat  her  incomprcbenai- 
not  hypocrisy.    Im- 


woald  not  have  dared  to 
a  purity  that  experience 
reason  would  have  believed  impos 
I  thought  of  the  episode  of  the  nuljt 
man :  even  that,  I  reflected,  wooW  1 
laughed  at  by  some  men  I  could 
My  old  acquaintance,  Goldrick, 
have  laughed  at  me  for  believii^  *h 
I  unhesitatingly  believed  of  her  tk 
—  and  why,  uter  all,  sJionld  vita 
draw  the  line  at  a  drunken  soldi 
The  mere  fact  of  his  being  sober,  i 
gentleman,  could  not  have  tnal' 
much  to  a  beggar-girl.  If  she 
as  clever  as  —  supposing  her  to  1 
adventuress  —  she  must  needs  be,  i 
would  have  known  that  in  ordB 
win  Lord  Lisbum,  the  way  wms  DM ' 
seem  to  throw  herself  at  him.  Sot 
as  he  are  caught  best  with  chxff.  ai 
the  fowlers  and  fowleresses  know  I 
well. 

Thus  reasoning,  but  following  int 
tion  in  spite  of  reason,  I  aaffered  n 
self,  while  I  sought  to  ai^e  mys 

superstitious  fear.  A  yet  harder  he 
and  colder  nature  could  not  ha 
helped  the  fancy  that  the  life  of  iJ 
beggar-girl  was  somehow  fatally  t 
twined  with  my  own.  Never  haii 
been  moved  to  supergtitioua  cftprie 
in  my  life  belbre,  the  fancy  in  tl 
case  fell  upon  me  all  the  more  i 
tensely  :  end  thus  the  dangerous  co 
viction  grew  that  in  some  occnit  na 
ner  my  late  depended  leas  upon  ti 
freaks  of  chance,  by  which  I  had  hith- 
erto been  driven  to  account  for  iB 
things,  than  upon  Zelda'i 
Ze  Ida's  eyes. 

Moreover,  I  had  a  belief,  reaeooabla 
enough  this  time,  that  Lord  Lieboia 
was  still  further  gone  than  I.  I  wai 
hard  subject ;  and  if  i  felt  this  kind 
of  fascination,  bow  must  it  be  with 
him? 

There  seemed  meaning,  after  all, 
in  what  Zclda  had  said  of  her 
eyes.  They  were,  at  least,  unlike  any 
others  :  I  had  never  l>efore  seen  actual 
fire  Hash  from  under  the  stormien 
brows ;  without  being  evil  in  the  su- 
perstitious sense,  evil  might  come  of 
them.  What  I  felt  was  not  love,  but 
its  antithesis  ;  I  was  attracted  by  the 
repelling  pole  of  the  magnet.  But 
with  Lord  Lisbum  it  was  clear  mat- 
ters were  taking  a  more  pcriloui 
course.  Then  I  thought  of  such  hn- 
man  flics  as  Lucas — he,  Carol  had 
told  me,  was  in  the  whirlpool;  even 
Carol  himself,  absurd  as  the  idea  was, 
talked  like  a  moth  who  bad  been 
singed  by  ihe  candle.  The  public  it- 
selt,  without  apparent  rhyme  or  rea- 
son, had  chosen  to  be  enslaved.  I 
was  no  reader  of  poetry  in  any  lan- 
guage i  but  another  song,  on  which  1 
bad  once  lighted  somewhere,  seemed 
to  take  form  and  meaning,  by  mixing 
with  her  ballad  and  adapling  iifelf  to 
her  tones :  — 

"One  little  wava 

Wept  to  the  willow- 
Dreamed  o[  her  gnyt, 

nongh 'twas  in  May : 
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Uts  ia  what  death  is, 

Love  is  wbat  bnilh  ia- 

BoonleM  my  billow 


"Swifter,  O  Swimmer! 

Strike  from  lier  clingiug  I 

DiyKTDwetli  dimmer  — 

Ply  hesrt,  and  swim, 

Clutch  reeds  and  clamber  — 

Dawn  to  the  amber, 

Down  with  her  ringing, 

Bearethshe  himf" 

His  was  a  queer  rhyme  for  the  cab- 
vheels  to  rattle  out  at  they  passed 
iloDg  the  Strand.  But  1,  who  had 
Dtrer  fitted  a  couplet  together,  even 
ihea  I  was  of  the  age  for  such  follies, 
beanl  them  plainly,  and  felt  aa  though 
Ibeywere  my  own.  I  tried  to  think 
iriiere  I  had  come  across  them,  and 
fiiled.  Then  I  began  to  |^  back  to  a 
oil!  farther-oS  beginnin)!.  Such  poor 
mjritcry  as  there  was  about  my  own 
ongin  I  never  cared  to  unravel.  I 
VM  the  child  of  the  parish,  and  what 
comes  before  such  adoption  is  not  gen- 
erally worth  the  knowing.  But  I  had 
long  laspected,  by  reason  of  certain 
dreamlike  memoriea,  as  of  a  former 
Gustecce,  that  1  had  gypsy  blood  in 
my  leins,  and  this  made  me  all  the 
ven  imwilling  to  press  inquiries  too 
closely.  A  descent  from  a  race  of 
rogues  is  Dot  a  gratifying  pedigree  for 
Me  who  tries,  at  least,  to  be  an  hon- 
ett  nuQ.  Could  this,  perhaps,  account 
for  my  disquietude  of  heart  on  the 
piticiple  that  blood  is  thicker  than 
w«er! 

As  for  Claudia,  I  will  own  it  fairly, 
inetpectively  of  Zelda,  or  of  anybody, 
Ihail  deUberately  closed  that  chapter 
(imTer.  I  congratulated  myself  upon 
biriiiE  escaped  from  a  bad  bargain, 
DOW  that  all  was  over,  by  not  having 
tied  myself  for  life  to  one  nho  be- 
lieied  ridiculous  appearances  rather 
tbin  me.  Her  fair  skin  was  but  the 
ippropriate  garb  of  a  cold  nature,  that 
could  calmly  play  at  love  and  retire 
gracefully  as  soon  as  the  game  became 
MTDest.  I  had  heard  of  flirtation, 
ud  I  supposed  that  this  bad  been  a 
cue  of  It  1  and  I  thought  it  by  no 
iWana  a  harmless  pastime.  She  had 
ilmost,  if  not  quite,  spoiled  a  man's 
vbole  life  for  bin,  and  had  seemed  to 
think  no  more  of  it  than  of  spoiling 
the  6rst  rough  sketch  of  one  of  her 
pk-tares.  Things,  it  is  true,  could 
Doer  be  with  me  ^ain  as  though  I 
W  never  seen  her;  but  that  was  of 
little  moment  now.  She  had  done  me 
we  good  service  by  opening  my  eyes. 
I  could  not  avoid  making  comparisons. 
Her  eyes  had  no  depths  of  fire  in  them, 
l)a voice  no  soul;  it  she  could  never 
tiave  picked  a  pocket  without  a  blush, 
ihe  could  commit  moral  murder  with 
■  Buile.     I  bad  loved  Claudia,  and  I 


almost  hated  Zelda;  but  there  were 
strange  touches  about  the  living  hate, 
if  I  must  use  so  definite  a  word,  that 
touched  me  more  deeply  than  I  had 
deemed  myself  capable  of  beino 
touched  by  any  human  being.  With 
Claudia  I  had  been  sailing  over  a 
wavelesB  sea  of  ktudred  tastes  and 
thoughts  that  made  her  life-long  com- 
panionship accord  with  every  point  of 
reason.  Settiu;;  social  etiquette  aside, 
my  willing  devotion  to  her  was  in 
every  sense  right  and  natural :  while  1 
believed  in  her,  I  gave  her  my  whole 
life  freely,  as  into  the  truest,  firmest, 
and  safest  of  hands.  She  had  seemed 
feminine  without  folly  ;  woman  with- 
out weakness ;  a  lady  in  heart  and 
mind,  thoughts,  words,  and  .ways. 
Her  frankness  and  stralzhlforward- 
ness  would  never  cost  me  the  minutest 
shadow  of  jealousy  ;  she  could  under- 
stand most  things,  and  could  sympa- 
thize wherever  she  could  not  under- 
stand. All  these  praises,  and  more, 
my  heart  had  sung  of  her  a  thousand 
times.  And  now  all  these  virtues  had 
taken  the  guise  of  so  many  sins.  One 
frost-bite  ^d  spoiled  them  all.  Folly 
ought  not  to  be  better  than  wisdom  : 
and  yet  is  not  the  best  part  of  love  the 
fooUshnesB  that  by  its  blindness  saves 
us  from  losing  trust  in  the  face  of  the 
grossest  cause  for  suspicion  7  The 
man  who  loved  Claudia,  I  thought  bit^ 
terly,  ought  not  to  button  his  glove 
awry  :  the  man  who  loved  Zelda  might 
dare  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
world.  Again,  strength  ia  l>etter  than 
weakness  ;  but  the  strength  suggested 
by  Claudia  was  that  of  self-restraint ; 
the  weakness  suggested  by  Zelda  was 
that  which,  by  making  self-restraint 
impossible,  lets  a  man's  whole  nature 
out,  so  that  he  may  bo  and  do  all 
things  tor  which  he  is  made.  Which 
is  the  belter  of  the  two  ?  Finally,  if 
there  is  any  limit  to  such  comparisons, 
Claudia  ia  a  lady  ;  it  would  t>e  sheer 
paradox  to  call  Zelda  a  lady,  in  the 
most  forced  sense  of  the  t«rm.  But 
the  word  "  lady  "  implies  the  limits  of 
a  definition  :  to  tie  without  any  such 
limits,  implies  all  the  infinite  possibili- 
ties oE  the  unknown.  I  could  not  im- 
agine Zelda  as  the  wife  of  any  com- 
mon tax-paying  and  bread-winning 
householder.  But  I  had  seen  her  as  a 
wandering  beggar,  and  1  could  con- 
ceive ber  as  a  queen,  either  banished 
or  enthroned,  as  the  willing  sharer  in 
an  outlaw's  perils,  as  a  great  criminal, 
as  a  prophetess,  as  anything,  bad  or 
good,  so  long  as  it  was  in  heroic  ex- 
tremes, and  included  nothing  of  re- 
straint or  duly,  beyond  the  duty  of  de- 
votion, or  the  restraint  of  self-will. 

And  all  this  was  the  result  of  three 
short  interviews  and  two  public  spec- 
tacles. No  wonder  I  fought  against 
such  fancies.  What  a  wife  or  mistress 
for  a  boy  like  Lord  Lisburn,  if,  as  I 
suspected,  he  wa.'«,  in  his  weak  state, 
already  caught  in  the  toils  I  I  liked 
hioi  with  all  my  heart,  apart  from 
n^titude ;  but  1  would  as  soon  have 
uiougbt  of  matching  Joan  of  Arc  with 


him  as  Zelda.  Since  every  phenome- 
non of  love  had  its  corresponding  feel- 
ing in  my  case,  jealousy  was  thus  rep- 
resented by  my  making  out  the  peer 
to  be  unworthy  of  the  adventuress,  in- 
stead of  the  adventuress  unworthy  of 
the  peer.  So  that  my  moral  relation 
towards  Zelila,  composed,  among  more 
hidden  elements,  of  superstition,  dis- 
like, admiration,  curiosity,  distrust, 
confidence,  fascination,  and  antipathy, 
was  a  complete  reflex  of  the  most  cha- 
otic of  all  the  passions  down  to  its 
smallest  recognized  details.  I  would 
not  have  married  her  for  the  universe ; 
and  yet  I  felt  that  if  it  were  my  fate 
to  do  so,  I  should  scarcely  think  it 
worth  while  to  struggle  against  my 
doom.  Did  any  man  in  his  sober 
senses  ever  feel  like  this  towards  any 
woman  before  ? 

It  was  in  this  self -inconsistent  mood 
that  1  reached  the  door  of  a  small  wa- 
ter-color exhibition  that  Brandon  had 
sent  me  to  criticise.  As  usual,  I  in  my 
usual  bungling  amateur  fashion  paid 
most  undue  attijution  to  No.  I,  and 
took  it  as  my  standard  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  gallery.  For  once  it  waa 
not  to  be  so,  however.  1  was  brought 
to  an  unexpected  stand  before  No.  il. 
The  subject  was  a  landscape  —  an 
English  home-scene :  apparently  dis- 
covered in  that  western  county  which 
was  only  too  familiar  to  me.  Those 
red  cliffs  and  that  stream  of  silver 
mud  could  only  belong  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Lesse,  and  to  no  other.  It  was  by 
that  very  path  that  I  had  reached  . 
Lessmouth  on  that  miserable  Whit- 
Monday  which  had  been  the  turning- 
Kint  in  my  own  course,  leading  me  I 
ew  not  whither.  1  had  by  this  time 
seen  pictures  enough  to  observe  that 
this  was  admirably  finished  —  it  was 
an  exact  and  faithful  portrait,  though 
with  but  httle  of  the  force  that  marks 
a  master.  I  suppose  that  like  most 
amateur  critics  1  appreciated  a  subject 
better  than  its  treatment :  with  a  mind 
full  of  Zelda  and  myself  I  seemed  to 
be  once  more  walking  along  those  red 
and  green  baDks  in  that  bright  sun- 
shine  when  I  let  my  own  miserable 
self  vanish  into  the  sunlight  of  what  I 
believed  to  be  the  love  of  a  whole  lone 
life  to  come,  and  which  had  vanished 
into  nothingness  even  before  the  sun 
had  gone  down. 

That  part  of  England  was  not  in  the 
painters'  groove,  so  that  was  one  rea- 
son for  my  being  brought  to  a  pause 
before  No.  41.  But  it  was  not  the 
only  reason.  I  had  in  my  life  been 
the  frequenter  of  but  one  studio :  and 
iff  knew  nothing  of  other  mannerisms 
I  had  le.trned  by  heart  everj'  line  and 
hue  of  that  one.  Had  that  painting 
been  placed  before  me  elsewhere,  1 
should  have  exclumed,  "  Claudia 
Brandt  I  "  Why,  after  all,  should  it 
not  be  Claudia?  Rich  ladies  have 
artistic  caprices  sometimes :  she  might 
have  taken  to  care  for  fame  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  love,  even  if  she  had  no 
need  to  care  for  gold.  The  nine  days' 
wonder  following  upon    her  fath^'a 


fiulure  bnd  belonged  to  a  fortnight  of 
tay  life  when  I  neither  read  nor  neard 

the  aeyre  of  the  day,  bo  that  the  obvi- 
ous manner  of  accounting  for  the  coin- 
cidence never  occurred  to  me.  Why 
did  I  Dot  look  in  the  catalogue  for  the 
punter's  name  ?  I  found  nothing  but 
H.  Vincent :  a  name  unknown  to  the 
galteriee.  And  yet  the  name  had 
somehow  a  not  unfamiliar  ring.  Ah, 
it  was  oaly  that  H.  V.  stood  not  only 
for  Henry,  or  Hugh,  or  Hubert  Vin- 
cent, but  for  Harold  Vaughan.  If, 
then,  it  was  a  nom  de  guerre,  it  was  as- 
suredly not  Claudia's.  Still  my  cari- 
osity was  not  allayed.  I  made  inquiry, 
but  only  learned  that  the  picture  was 
unsold,  and  that  H.  Vincent,  whoever 

nicated  with  in  a  email  street  leading 
out  of  Golden  Square.  Then  it  cer- 
tainly could  not  be  Claudia.  And  if 
it  bad  been  Miss  Brandt,  what  was 
that  to  me  ?     So  I  went  my  way. 

My  way  was  to  Golden  Square  it- 
self. Lord  Ligbum,  with  his  U9ua,l  im- 
pulaivenesa,  had,  nov  that  he  was 
well  enough  to  act  for  himself,  packed 
off  his  nune  and  sent  for  his  sailor 
—  had   paid   Sir   Godfrey  bis 


parting  guinea  and  ae 


tfora 


Iw 


r^:i\ 


Ttinggi 
0^10  his  medical  adviser,  he  i: 
sisted,  aa  surgeon  to  the  Esmeralda, 
so  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done 
but  to  yield.  What  excuses  he  made 
to  my  great  coafrire  1   know  not :     1 

[   sure   they   were   polite,   and   am 
e  liey  were  blundering,  for 

..  on   ?ood   authority   that  I 

was  professionally  considered  to  have 
acted  unprofessionally.  However, 
that  mattered  little  to  me  then,  and 
matters  still  less  now. 

I  passed  through  the  little  street 
that  led  to  the  square,  and  the  view 
on  the  Lesse  baa  passed  from  my 
mind.     I   had  written   my 


)  praise.  1  tbioK  I  would  have 
bought  it  if  I  had  had  a  few  guineas 
to  spare,  for  the  sake  of  my  one  day 
of  pore  gold,  and  then  would  have 
hung  it  up  as  a  #arning  i^ainst  beUef 
in  Eolden  days.  I  was  a  professed 
cynic  at  that  Ume,  and  should  have 
found  some  satisfaction  in  proving  to 
myself  that  I,  even  I,  was  no  better 
than  a  human  fool.  But  when  a  man 
makes  that  diseovery  he  is  not  for 
from  wisdom. 

Not,  however,  that  I  knocked  at  the 
house  of  Wisdom  when  I  arrived  at 
the  joint-lodgings  of  the  actress  and 
the  peer.  It  was  the  very  palace  of 
scandal,  which  would  have  tumbled 
about  its  tenants'  ears  if  tongues 
could  sap  and  shrugs  could  burn.  I 
h»d  not  the  slightest  intention  of  see- 
ing Zelda :  I  was  conscious  of  a  hope 
that  accident  might  throw  her  in  my 
way,  so  I  was  all  the  more  resolved 
that  any  such  accident  should  fail.  I 
listened  for  the  rustling  of  a  dreas 
upon  the  stairs  until  I  beard  one  sud- 
denly sweep  upon  me  and  past  me  be- 
fore i  had  Uine  to  get  out  of  the  way. 
To    mj    relief  and    disappointment. 


SrSBY  SATURDAY. 

however,  it  was  not  Zelda.  What  I 
should  have  said  to  her  if  it  had  been, 
I  know  not :  I  had  no  experience  in 
the  art  of  conversation  with  snch 
strange  compounds  as  a  nineteenth 
century  sorceress.  She  was  after  all 
but  a  thievini;  be^ar,  and  yet  if  1  met 
her  it  would  be  tbe  honest  man's  eyes, 
I  knew  to  my  shame,  that  would  be 
the  first  to  quul. 

Lord  Lisbum  was  this  time  in  his 
own  room,  lying  outside  the  bed  and 
staring  at  the  Sies.  His  foreign  ser- 
vant, half  sailor  and  half  valet,  was 
busily  engaged  upon  a  portmanteau. 

"  Vaughan,"  ne  said  in  an  al- 
together new  tone  of  decision,  "I  am 
going  to  be  well.  I  am  well,  in  fact. 
And  the  first  thing  I  shall  do  will  be 
to  throw   this  world   of    idiots  over- 

"  Why  —  what  has  happened  ? 
You  are  surely  not  packing  already 
for  the  North  Pole  1  " 

"I'm  not  packing  for  anywhere: 
that  is  to  say  I  am  packing  for  no- 
where. Go  out  of  the  room,  Pedro. 
You  can  finish  that  any  time. 
Vaughan,  I  am  almost  out  of  my 
senses  with  rage.  1  wish  everybody 
was  at  the  North  Pole,  with  all  mv 
heart  —  and  if  they  were  I  would  sad 
for  the  Equator." 

"  Personally  1  am  inclined  to  agree 
with  you.  But  medically  I  won't  lis- 
ten to  such  nonsense.  You  are  not  a 
hermitj-crab  like  me,  and  have  been 
out  of  the  world  too  long.  Get  well 
as  fast  as  you  can,  too  fast  if  you  like, 
so  long  as  you  can  set  into  a  whole- 
some atmosphere.  What's  this  —  an 
invitation  to  a  ball  ?  The  very  tiling 
for  you.  I  beg  your  pardon  :  I  tee 
there  are  memoranda.  Nothing  has 
really  gone  wrong,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  Put  that  card  down  n;.;ain,  there's 
a  good  lellow.  You  ask  if  nothing 
has  gone  wrong  ?  Just  everything, 
that's  all.  The  card's  after  date,  and 
so  much  the  better —  and  if  it  wasn't 


room  for  another.  One  might  as  well 
have  a  woman  without  a  boay  to  nurse 
one's  body  as  a  woman  without  a  soul 
to  nurse  one's  soul.  Lady  Penrose  is 
a  good  woman  in  her  way,  I  believe, 
goes  to  church  and  gives  soup  to  rich 
and  poor  —  but  defend  me  from  '  good 
women  in  their  way.'  " 
"  Amen.     And  from  all,  for  that 

"  No  —  Vta  not  a  misogynist. 
There  are  good  women  in  the  world. 
If  I  were  a  parson  I'd  get  the  sheriff  to 
make  me  bis  chaplain  just  to  preach 
an  assize  sermon.  I'd  prove  that 
murder  is  the  worst  of  all  crimes  but 

"  And  that  one  is  "  — 
"  Leaping  to  concluMons.    A  woman 
who  leaps  to  coneliuions  does  mora 
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harm  in  her  generation  than  a  profes- 
sional assassin,  so  if  one's  duty  to  one's 
neighbor  is  the  great  thing,  she  ii  the 
greatest  sinner.  No  woman  should  be 
presented  at  court  till  she  had  passed 
an  examination  in  the  law  of  evidence. 
Please  reach  me  that  case  and  gire  me 
a  cigar  aud  take  one  yourself.  1  want 
to  talk  to  you.  You  re  the  only  man 
for  whose  opinion  I  care  that  luciler." 
"  If  you  nad  not  said  that,  I  «>i 
going  to  say  that  I  agreed  with  every 

"  That  only  shows  how  right  I  am. 
WeU  —  now  for  it.  That  woman 
called  here  only  two  minutes  before 
you.  The  people  were  fools  enough  to 
show  her  into  Mademoiselle  Lm»d- 
ska's  room,  and  she  came  in  here  with 
her  handkerchief  to  her  nose  as  if  she 
had  just  come  from  a  pig-sty,  and  hold- 
ing her  petticoats  from  the  door-poat 
as  if  she  thought  the  paint  would  cetue 
oS  on  them.  She  shook  them  out  in 
a  provoking  shake-the-dust-off-yonr- 
shoes  sort  of  way  that  I  felt  inclinsd 
to  throw  the  bolster  at  her,  and  filled 
the  room  like  a  motherly  wind-bag. 
As  the  mother  of  a  marriageable  Jans 
and  a  marri^^ble  Laura,  thai 
woman  thinks  she  has  a  claim  to  be 
maternal  to  every  man  that  her  hni- 
band  the  banker  can  voncb  for.  She 
stayed  about  twenty  years.  And  ex- 
cept that  night  at  the  theatre  I  badnt 
spoken  three  words  with  her  sbce  my 
poor  father  once  took  me  to  call  there 
and  I  was  sent  up  into  the  nursery  to 
build  up'wooden  bricks  with  Laur*. 
She  has  made  up  for  tost  time  now 
though,  by  Jove,  with  a  vengeance." 

LotA  Lisburn  was  talking  so  incon- 
sistently with  his  usual  good-natured 
and  easy-going  self  that  I  could  only 
wait  for  what  was  yet  hidden  behind 
the  petticoats  of  this  r..ady  PenroM, 
whom  I  now  remembered  as  having 
been  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  com- 
panion of  Claudia  on  the  occaoon  of 
Zelda's  memorable  first  appearance 
oS  the  boards  of  a  tap-room. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  it  all  V " 
Lord  Lisburn  went  on,  after  pufEng 
out  a  little  of  his  wrath  in  nlent  while 
clouds. 


suspicion  of  the  cause  "  — 

"  You  have,  have  you  ?  So  hadot 
I,  till  she  began.  Tell  me  — people 
have  the  impudence  to  busy  them- 
selves about  my  affairs,  it  seems  —  be- 
cause I  have  the  confounded  ill-luck  10 
be  an  author,  I  suppose,  or  something 
—  tell  me  honestly,  candidly,  if  foo 
have   heard  anything   of  this   black- 


guard scandal  ?    Or  is  Laura'smother 
^ing  —  to  put  it  mildly?  " 

"  I  can't  pretend  to  guess  what  yon 


Candidly,  then,  other  people 
than  Lady  Penrose  think  there  is  more 
between  you  and  Zel —  and  Made- 
moiselle Leoinska  than  tfaey  pr«tend 
to  think  there  ought  to  be." 

"  What  —  yon  too,  Vaughan  i 
That  is  loo  much  "  — 

"  I  thought,  my  bird,  you  asked  me 
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iriut  I  think,  but  whal  I  hear. 
lU,  ii  it  not  nntural  ?  " 

"It  mar  be  natural,  bat  it's  a  lie. 
AndKi"  — 

I  felt  m;-  ghoi  Idera  lift  theniBelTeB. 
■Nitare  i«  feminine  ia  all  languages, 
ud  Etg  wu  the  fint  liar.  What  can 
b«  more  natnral  ?  And  irhat  possible 
caiue  cBD  jov.  have  for  indigiistioD  1 
Why,  for  once,  leaping  to  concluaions 
lad  the  lawa  of  evidence  agree.  You 
!□  home  to  iiupper  mth  a  foreign  ac- 
trei9  —  not  under  what  people  call  re- 
ipectable  circumstances,  unless  men 
who  itab  in  their  cups  are  fit  compan- 


obliged  tc  put  up  with  Lady  Penrose : 
ibe  WIS  a  woman.  But  I  am  not 
obliged  to  put  up  with  lectures  Irom 
jou.  You  know  all  about  it  as  well 
u  I," 

''  Unhappily,  I  am  not  the  world. 
I  am  reporting  —  not  lecturing.  Shall 
I  goon  V' 
"  Forgive  me  —  go  on,  then." 
"FinSly,  you  remain  to  recover  at 
lier  lodginEB,  and  she  does  not  go  elee- 
wbere.  What  better  ch^  of  evi- 
dence can  you  require  1  And  formve 
me  if  I  think  your  indignation  rather 
out  of  reason.      Of  course  no  one  likes 


"  That  is  a  good  idea  I  Why  1  have 
bun  round  it,  and  roa  have  never 
noi  crossed  the  Straits  of  Dover." 

"Never  mind  that  —  the  world  lies 
b  ■  Glbert-shell.  One  knows  it  bv 
aiekii^  it  —  not  by  spanning  it  witn 
>lulf-inch  rule.  But  i  will  admit  by 
■n  means  that  you  have  digested  as 
veil  u  spanned  it.  What  does  it 
lUtter  to  a  man  in  your  position 
^iher  his  name  is  coupled  with  one 
Ktieis  less  or  more  ?  Before  you  are 
Bj  ige,  unless  we  are  lost  in  the  ice, 
rt  wiB  be  coupled  with  ten  —  I  don't 
Mf  truly,  but  It  wilt  hurt  neither  you 
DDT  them.  You  may  be  sure  that  Lady 
Peuntse,  in  her  heart,  respects  yon  all 
Ihe  more  for  having  something  of  the 
character  of  a  Don  Juau.  If  yon  pro- 
PMed  to  her  Jane  or  Laura  you 
would  be  welcomed  with  the  fatted 
ealf,  while  your  title  only  would  be 
welcomed  if  you  entered  the  family  as 
*  good  young  man.  Believe  me,  no 
ne  is  so  charitably  disposed  towards 
Bale  Binners  as  a  prude,  llien,  as  to 
MsdemoiBelle,  hers  is  a  career  in 
wluch  luch  scandal  only  adds  prestise. 
^  his  roused  the  eoTious  curiosity 
cfill  the  Lady  Penroies  in  London  — 
that  alone,  as  Carol  would  say,  is  glory. 
And  if  ihe  had  not,  stilt  what  Uien  ? 
I^dy  Penrose  is  nothing  to  you,  unless 
fm  want  to  marry  Laura:  Mademoi- 
wUe  Leczinska  is  nothing  to  you,  un- 
"Si  you  want  to  marry  her.  All  you 
uvB  to  do  is  to  clear  out  of  Golden 
Si)ure  as  soon  as  possible,  if  you 
^*^J  object  to  a  reputation  for  which 
t^ny  man  of  yonr  age  that  I  have 
"Kt  known  would  give  a  thousand 
Pounds,  and  let  the  nine  days  pass  by." 


Lord  Lisburn  had  clearly  not  spent 
his  time  at  sea  for  nothing.  I  had 
not  intended  to    argue  like  Sfephts- 

topheles,  but  simply  as  a  man  of  the 
world.  But  my  patient  could  not 
have  turned  upon  me  more  fiercely 
if  the  cloven  hoof  itself  had  peeped 
from  my  shoe  leather. 

"  You  forget  only  one  thing. 
Doctor  Vanghan.  And  that  is  that  X 
happen  to  be  a  gentleman." 

Lord  Lisburn  intended  no  insult,  I 
know,  but  when  a  man  who  is  a  gen- 
tleman of  ancestry  lays  a  slight  stress 
upon  the  "  I  "  in  sucn  a  speech  to  one 
who  is  not  so  much  as  a  gentleman  of 
first  coat-armor,  he  suggests  an  inher- 
ent difference  between  the  two.  My 
work-house  blood  might  be  composed 
of  skim-milk  and  water-gruel  instead 
of  azure  iclKir,  but  it  was  in  a  mood  to 

"  I  am  speaking  of  the  habits  of 
gentlemen  —  at  least  of  those  who  are 
styled  so." 

"  Then  "  —  He  seemed  to  restrain 
himself  from  saying  something.  I 
gave  him  credit  for  nis  restraint,  for 
It  was  one  of  those  triumphs  of  temper 
in  triSes  that  save  sudden  quarrels. 
"  You  misunderstand  me,  Vaughan," 
he  said,  holding  out  his  hand.  "  I  am 
sure  I  misunderstood  yon.  What  I 
should  have  said  was  something  dif- 
ferent and  yet  the  same  —  you  forget 
that  Mademoiselle  Lecxineka  is  a 
lady." 

■■True  —  at  least  I  will  grant  it. 
I,  at  least,  will  leap  to  no  conclusions. 
But  there  are  laaies  and  ladies.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  there  are  very  real 
ladies  upon  the  stage,  and  very  real 
ladies  among  the  South  Sea  Islanders. 
But  what  I  mean  is  that  one  must 
adapt  one's  self  to  circumstances.  If 
this  Tery  foolish  and  contemptible 
scandal  had  for  its  object  an  EngUsh 
lady  of  the  drawing-rooms,  I  grant 
that  those  who  set  it  going  would  in- 
deed have  committed  an  onence  worse 
than  murder.  They  would  have  com- 
mitted social  murder.  But  then  no 
English  lady  of  the  drawing-rooms 
would  ever  have  put  herself  in  a  posi- 
tion to  be  so  slandered.  The  offence 
lies  in  destroying  a  reputation :  and 
who  thinks  much  the  worse  of  a  for- 
eign unger  or  a  South  Sea  Islander 
for  what,  in  a  lady,  according  to  the 
popular  sense,  would  be  the  unpardon- 
able sin  ?  Where  no  harm  can  result, 
no  harm  can  be  done." 

(To  1M  wotlaiHd.) 
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CHAPTER  Zl.    THE  riLLAQE  CURATE. 

Tom  Browm  dressed  himself  in  his 
best,  with  a  flowery  waistcoat,  short 
lers  crumpled  at  the  knees,  and  a 
much  too  large  for  him ;  he  took 
>scgay  in  bis  hand,  and  set  oat 
shunbling  steps  and  sheepish 
to  see  the  panou.    John  Giles, 


who  had  a  fuddled  notion  of  what  was 
going  on,  and  had  a  generally  intoxi- 
cated or  maudlin  regard  for  his  wife's 
kinsman,  felt  pleased  to  keep  Madge 
and  him  about  the  house,  and  saw  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  many  as 
he  himself  had  done.  The  pair  walked 
on  in  silence  at  about  the  same  pace, 
though  John  Giles  waddled,  puffing, 
as  he  went,  for  want  of  breath,  and  the 
younger  man  slouched  along  covering 
a  yard  each  step.  They  kept  wide 
apart,  though  their  dispositions  were 
so  amicable  ;  but  John  Giles  having 
indulged  one  of  liis  small  gooseberry- 
colored  eyes  with  a  movement  not  tm- 
like  a  wink  at  starting,  Tom  felt  at  a 
disadvantage,  and  turned  his  shame- 
faced heatf  half  over  hie  shoulder  to 
escape  from  banter  which  seemed  to 
tickle  him  beyond  endurance.  He 
liked,  yet  dreaded,  and  flinched  from 
it.  He  knew  that  Giles,  who  loved 
his  joke,  was  watching  slyly  to  poke 
him  in  ihc  ribs  and  talk  of  Idadge. 
The  dull  man  had  no  other  way  of 
being  funny ;  and  Tom  Brown  eoutd 
appreciate  such  wit,  and  give  and  taka 
a  jest  as  Giles  had  often  proved. 
The  distance  which  Tom  observed  l>e- 
tween  them  was  after  all  but  a  cunning 
trick  of  fence,  and  John  was  sure  to 
have  his  thrust  before  the  day  was 

Thus,  each  on  guard,  yet  both  well 
pleased,  they  came  to  the  parson's 
gate,  and  Tom  Brown  rang  the  bell. 

John  hit  him  in  a  moment  then. 
"  Fayth,"  he  chuckled,  "  ye  be  arl 
reddy  wi'  I'ring,  Tummus," 

"  tin  bwn't  rownd  t'ring,  be  it  ?  " 
muttered  red-cheeked  Tummus,  giving 
himself  a  crick  in  the  neck  by  hu 
spasmodic  efforts  to  escape  his  tickler. 

John  Giles's  humor  was  not  very 
abundant,  but  it  was  long-windud  to 
a  proverb.  Having  once  got  his  joke 
he  would  never  let  it  go,  but  hit  you 
on  the  same  place  wiOi  it  for  years. 
He  laughed  tUl  he  was  almost  black 
in  the  face  about  Tom  having  got  his 
wedding-ring  for  nothing,  said  he 
should  never  want  a  dinner  while  he 
bore  off  the  bell  —  a  phrase  which 
had  more  meaning  in  it  than  he 
thoughl,  and  he  would  have  jeered 
on  till  night  now  Tom  was  at  hi* 
mercy  and  could  not  stride  away,  but 
Mr.  Mowledy  called  to  them  from  bis 
window  to  go  in. 

They  disputed  who  should  cross  the 
threshold  first,  and  shoved  each  other 
forward  by  the  shoulders  accordinn  to 
the  forms  of  rural  ceremony.  Tom 
Brown,  who  was  the  stronger,  pushed 
in  John  at  last,  and  having  taken  off 
their  hats  and  wiped  their  brows,  they 
stared  before  them ;  then  they  pulled 
each  other  by  their  coat-skirts,  which 
were  bng  and  ample,  l>ecauBe  they 
liked  their  money's  worth  from  the 
tailor,  and  he  gave  it  with  an  upright 
mind,  as  both  were  ready  to  avouch. 

The  parson  mildly  asked  them  why 
they  came  together,  or  why  they  came 
at  all,  and  hoped  that  nothing  had  gone 
ill  with  tliem  or  theirs  at  the  inn.    It 
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was  cot  Sunday,  and  the  worthy  man 
marvelled  to  see  them  there  in  such 
array,  twiddling  their  thumbs  and  all 
abroad,  so  big  with  speech  and  yet  un- 
able ta  bring  forth. 

They  eaid  that  nothing  had  gone  ill 
with  them,  and  John  asmred  tbe  par- 
son it  was  a  fine  frosty  day. 

Tom,  thus  encourt^e<^  added  that 
there  bad  been  a  deal  of  rain  last 
month. 

Thepareon  answered  "yes  "to  these 
remarks,  and  then  the  conversation 
■lopped,  till  John  observed, "  that  frost 
was  a  better  thing  for  the  roads  than 
heavy  snowfalls." 

"  Aye,  zur,"  sud  Tom,  "especially 
when  un  thaws." 

The  parson  smiled,  though  he  was 
still  ailing  and  confined  to  the  house 
by  racking  rhemnatism.  Experience 
had  long  smce  tangbt  him  not  to  hurry 
any  man's  cattle :  so  be  waited  with  a 
placid,  benevolent  expression  which 
was  habitual  to  his  features  in  repose, 
for  that  which  Providence  might  send 
him  next. 

Providence  sent  him  nothing  for  ten 
minul«s.  Tom  Brown  looked  up  at 
the  ceiling,  and  John  Giles  got  back 
his  ln«ath,  which  had  been  pumped 
out  by  chuckling.  The  curate's  cat 
purred  as  she  lay  on  the  scanty  rag  by 
the  fire,  and  the  pale  beams  o£  a  wintry 
sun  felt  athwart  the  motes  in  the  sor- 
did chamber,  castit^  a  deeper  shadow 
on  its  unpapured  walls  and  common 
furniture.  It  is  a  beautiful  supersti- 
don  which  preserves  the  belief  that  an 
angel  passes  wherever  there  is  silence. 
Perhaps  an  angel  was  passing  then, 
for  the  curate  nad  need  that  an^ls 
should  minister  unto  him.  He  had 
heard  in  his  time  i)ie  message  which 
comes  to  us  all  from  the  Evil  One,  and 
might  have  chosen  the  things  of  this 
world  had  he  willed  it.  If  he  had 
said  to  Satan,  "  Get  thee  hence,"  it 
was  but  merciful  he  should  now  be 
comforted. 

At  last  John  Giles  unburtheued  his 
bosom  of  the  momentous  tidings  that 
Tom  Brown  and  Madge  were  to  be 
asked  in  church  uext  Sunday. 

Tbe  blow  was  struck  full  on  the 
good  man's  heart,  and  it  fell  like  an  axe 
on  tender  wood.  It  was  well  that  the 
God  of  love  had  sent  an  angel  to  him 

Mr.  Uowledy  shaded  bis  eyes  ^th 
his  hand  and  turned  away  mnn  the 
light.  He  went  to  his  bookcase,  where 
he  kept  some  manuscript  sermons  and 
copies  of  the  parish  registers,  and  ha 
prayed  silently.  When  he  spoke  to 
his  visitors  again,  bis  face  wore  an  un- 
earthly garb  of  pallor,  but  upon  it  was 
a  divine  light :  it  might  have  been  a 
ray  of  that  eternal  ^ory  which  illu- 
mined the  brow  of  Ijirael's  lawgiver 
when  he  came  from 


eration ;  we  may  all  seek  help  and 
counsel  Irom  on  high. 

The  curate's  voice  was  very  firm 
and  cairn.    He  wished  his  parishioners 


happiness  and 
minded  the  bridegroom  of  the  sacred 
and  indissoluble  nature  of  the  contract 
upon  which  he  was  about  to  enter, 
and  asked  kindly  after  the  health  of 
Miss  Mar^ret  without  one  faltering 
accent.  Then  he  took  down  the 
name  of  Thomas  Brown,  and  filled  up 
the  uecessaiy  printed  forms  and  no- 
tices  with   a   steady   hand.      Having 


and  inquired  whether  she  had 
father  or  mother  living.  "I  should 
have  consulted  it  before,"  said  Mr. 
Mowledjr,  with  a  slight  cough,  "  but 
the  bapUsmal  registers  of  this  parish 
appear  to  liave  been  partjally,  or  in 
some  cases  altogether,  eaten  up  by 

John  Giles  replied  that  he  would 
look  tor  this  document  among  his  de- 
ceased wife's  papers,  and  the  two  men 
went  away,  giving  hearty  thanks  to 
the  curate,  now  tbe  ice  was  liroken, 
and  he  accompanied  them  to  his  door, 
where  he  took  gentle  leave  of  them. 

When  they  were  gone,  he  sat  down 
and  wept,  with  his  gray  head  bowed 
upon  his  hands,  and  the  last  hope 
fled   from    bis   lonely   existence   here 

All  was  very  silent  in  his  room  that 
night,  and  evermore  when  he  was 
alone.  Perhaps  the  angel  came  and 
dwelt  with  him. 


It  was  not  so  easy  to  find  the  copy 
of  Madge's  certificate  of  baptism 
among  the  relics  of  the  late  landlady 
of  the  "  Chequers  "  inn.  She  had  left 
a  few  old  clothes  behind  her  and  much 
linen.  If  there  bad  been  a  paper  it 
had  been  swept  away  as  rubbish,  and 
was  lost,  or  not  forthcoming.  So  John 
Giles  told  tbe  parson  he  could  make 
nought  of  it,  when  ho  saw  him  next 
day ;  and  the  curate,  after  musing  for 
awhile,  recollected  sometlting  be  had 
heard  long  ago,  and  which  liad  lin- 
gered in  his  memory.  Therefore,  he 
set  out  upon  the  following  day,  by 
coach,  for  London,  to  see  Dr.  Porteous, 
rector  of  Wakefield-in-the-Marsb,  who 
had  told  liim  that  something  which 
remained  in  his  memory,  and  who  had 
kept  the  parish  registers  before  his 

The  rectory  of  Wakefield  was  at  this 
period  one  of  those  scandals  of  the 
Church  of  England  which  have  not  yet 
quite  ceased.  It  was  worth  four  thou- 
sand a  year,  secured  upon  land  which 
bad  gradually  risen  iu  value  bv  im- 
proved cultivation  in  the  lapse  of^ages, 
while  the  population  of  the  place  had 
dwindled  in  like  proportion  to  a  few 
score  of  souls.  Wakefield  had  first 
been  famous  for  its  bows  and  arrows, 
then  for  its  cloth;  but  commerce  and 
mechanics  had  moved  away  from  it  to 
other  places,  and  now  it  produced 
nothing  but  a  few  eggs  and  a  little 
poultry.  It  had  once  been  the  seat  of 
a  wealthy  monastery,  and  the  monas- 


the  residence  o( 
a  diopkeeping  peer  made  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
was  now  in  ruins;  tbe  shopkeepbg 
peer's  money  having  gone  ia  the  next 
generation  to  tbe  usurers,  from  whence 
It  came.  The  latest  holder  of  the  liv- 
ing had  been  one  Dr.  Porteona,  a  ren- 
tleman  of  good  famOy,  who  had  fdlea 
into  difficultjes  ;  his  living  had  bees 
sequestrated,  and  he  had  not  been  teen 
at  Wakefield  for  a  dozen  years.  Pea- 
pie  often  spoke  of  his  brother,  ^ 
Richard,  who  had  once  owned  hilf 
the  country,  and  been  master  of  tbs 
Cloudsdale  hounds ;  but  be  too  hid 
drifted  into  space,  —  sonie  swd  be 
was  at  Boulogne,  and  some  at  Floresss 
—  and  the  only  representative  of  ths 
rich  benefice  or  its  patron  was  Hr. 
Mowledy,  the  village  curate. 

He  had  only  seen  Dr.  Forteons 
twice  since  he  had  been  appointed  to 
the  cure.  Once  at  a  club  in  Fall  Mill, 
when  the  preliminaries  relating  to  his 
engagement  were  arranged,  and  once 
at  a  solicitor's  office,  wl^n  his  stipend 
was  in  arrear.  Upon  the  latter  deci- 
sion. Dr.  Porteous  had  declared,  with 
many  handsome  apologies,  that  kt  t>A 
received  Mr.  Mowledy'a  stipend  by  i 
mistake,  which  he  supposed  setusd 
the  question  ;  and  he  su^ested  thit 
they  should  now  stwt  afresh  —  a  prop- 
osition to  which  the  curate  agreea, 
not,  howerer,  without  bewildenneat  i 
but  he  was  not  a  mian  ofbusiness. 

His  recollection  of  this  doctor  of 
divinity  was  that  of  a  portly,  wel^ 
dressed  clergyman,  of  great  suavity  of 
manner,  who  had  treated  lum  with 
punctilious  politeness,  and  left  him  to 
nay  for  a  Luncheon,  which  the  doctor 
had  ordered,  as  though  he  were  ilit 
treasurer  of  a  bbhop  who  thought  Bnch 
mundane  things  too  profane  and  sotill 
for  ecclesiastical  observance. 

Mr,  Mowledy  liiad  never  seen  Dr. 
Porteous  since  these  transactions,  and 
had  never  got  the  arrears  of  his  iti- 
pend  then  overdue ;  so  he  felt  some 
delicacy  in  presenting  himself  unsoin- 
moned  before  his  superior,  lest  bs 
should  appear  to  him  as  an  impono- 
nate  creditor.  Still  duty  having  called 
Mr.  Mowledy  with  its  still  small 
voice,  he  went. 

Dr.  Porteous  lived  in  the  same  par- 
ish as  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
not,  indeed,  from  choice,  but  of  neces- 
sity ;  and  he  lodged  in  a  semi-resoect- 
able  kjcality  called  "Melina  Place, 
Lambeth,"  because  it  was  witbin  ths 
"rules"  of  the  King's  Bench  Prison. 
Mr.  Mowledy  had  no  difficulty  in  find- 
ing a  residence  known  to  all  the  hack- 
ney coachmen  of  the  time,  bat  was 
surprised,  on  his  arrival  there,  to  find 
that  f  0  grand  a  personage  as  die  doc- 
tor bad  condescended  to  take  up  bis 
abode  in  so  small  a  house.  It  wis  sn 
uoproEperouB,  diliniidated  bousei  it 
had  a  neglected  and  lop-sided  or  rack- 
ety look.  As  the  curate  raised  the 
knocker  of  the  door  he  observed  that 
one  side  of  it  was  broken  and  the  other 

A  slatternly  drl,  the  maid  of  all 
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work  of  a,  London  lodging  in  the  sub- 
mbt,  answered  to  hie  hesitating  rap, 
ind  behind  her  wae  an  elderly  gentle- 
mui  going  out  for  a  walk. 

Ha  was  a  looselj -dressed  pertOD,  in 
luie  black  clothes,  stained  and  spotted 
vith  iroO'iDonld.  He  wore  a  shirt-frill, 
■  white  neckcloth  resembling  a  pud- 
ding'ba?,  black  goiters,  and  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  raUier  rusty.  His  face 
Kerned  red  at  first  sight,  but  OD  exaiQ- 
inatioD  changed  to  purple.  His  eyes 
were  bloodshot,  his  nose,  reiy  bulbous 
ti  to  its  shape,  was  granulated  like 
the  malbeny.  His  legs  were  thin  and 
ihriTelled,  his  stomach  was  round. 
He  had  &  grave,  magisterial  deport- 
meDt,  and  in  all  his  shabby  degrada- 
tion prewrved  the  unmistakable  bear- 
iaeofa  gentleman. 

He  looked  at  Ur.  Mowled^  with  the 
k«en  alarmed  glance  which  invariably 
diaracterizes  any  human  being  who 
lUM  been  hunted  to  earth ;  and  he  knew 
him  instantly. 

"  Dear  me  1  "  said  he  in  a  magnilo- 
qneot  voice,  which  seemed  to  came 
bom  the  middle  of  his  throat,  "  my 
excellent  and  worthy  colleague  and 
friend  —  permit  me  to  say  friend. 
Bow  do  you  do,  reverend  sir  —  how 
Jo  TOO  do  ?  " 

Dr.  Fart«oiis  bowed  with  extreme 
ifftbitity,  and  hurried  down  the  door- 
Kepi  into  the  dreary  garden,  which 
Itf  waste  before  the  house  (as  some 
nich  garden  did  before  most  suburban 
homes  five  and  thirW  years  ago),  and 
u  he  did  so  Mr.  Mowledy  heard  a 
(brill  vixenish  female  voice  in  pursuit 

The  doctor,  however,  having  safely 
got  beyond  reach  of  it,  paused  grandly, 
ibe  natural  manners  of  a  well-bred 
Mholar  then  returned  to  him,  and  he 
uked,  with  a  simplicity  and  good 
■one  almost  touching,  what  fortunate 
nteunutanca  had  procured  him  the 
plewnre  of  the  curate's  visit. 

"I  think,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Mowledy, 
not  unmoved  by  what  he  saw,  for  he 
too  was  a  gentleman,  ''  that  you 
bave  some  private  knowledge  of  a 
pang  woman  known  in  your  parish 
•>  Madge,  or  Margaret  Giles,  but 
who  was  baptized  under  some  other 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  doctor,  put- 
ting on  his  unfortunate  professional 
manners  again.  "  I  am  fully  aware  of 
(he  circumstances  to  which  you  refer, 
Mr.  Jlowledy.  As  a  clergyman  of 
ihe  Church  ol'£ngIand,  my  sacred  and 
responsible  —  most  responsible  und 
fflotl  sacred  —  calling  is  duly  im- 
pressed upon  my  memory  :  and  I  may 
ny,  Mr.  Mowledy,  that  not  an  hour  of 
my  existence  passes  by  in  which  I  am 
mmindful  of  my  duty." 

This  was  not  precisely  what  Mr. 
Uowledy  wanted,  and  he  said  so,  with 
Bwh  deference  and  respect. 

"Let  us  dine  together,"  said  the 
fcctor,  "  It  is  now  five  o'clock.  Is 
four  club  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
*  Ihe  University  ?  We  can  then  talk 
vnr  die  subject,  in  which  I  observe 


you  take  an  interest.  Young  women, 
indeed,  naturally  inspire  benevolence 
and  regard,  and  I  may  say  that  no 
profession,  howsoever  sacred  be  its 
character,  can,  or  indeed  ought  to, 
withdraw  us  wholly  from  an  in^uence 
which  refines  the  manners  and  purifies 
the  heart." 

Mr.  Mowledy  sighed,  and  briefiy 
uud  "  he  was  not  a  member  of  any 
club,"  —  a  fact  which  Dr.  Porteous 
knew  very  well ;  and  if  Mr.  Mowledy 
had  been  member  of  both  these  clubs 
the  doctor  could  not  have  accompa- 
nied him  to  either  of  them,  for  he  was 
bound  not  to  go  beyond  the  "  ruloa  " 
of  the  prison  in  which  he  was,  by  a  le- 
gal fiction,  supposed  to  be  incarcerated 
tor  debt :  though  he  had  recently 
bought  a  limited  Uberty  from  the 
mai-shal  or  governor  o£  tha  King's 
Dencb  —  an  officerwhowas  privileged 
to  sell  small  supplies  of  light  and  air, 
price  ten  guineas  each. 

"  Well,  then,  reverend  sir,"  said 
the  doctor,  with  lofty  courtesy,  "  you 
must  dine  with  me.  I  hear  you  have 
no  objection  to  moderate  festivity  — 
nay,  I  will  take  no  refusal;  for  what 
says  St.  Paul  ?  Does  he  not  enjoin 
the  clergy  to  practise  hospitality  1 
Let  us  obey  the  teaching  of  that  saint 
and  gentleman.  They  cook  a  rump- 
steak  well  not  far  from  hence.  I  be- 
seech you,  in  Christian  brotherhood, 
to  accompany  me  thither." 

lie  entered  a  neat  little  hotel,  where 
the  waiters  evidently  knew  him,  and 
ordered  a  good  dinner,  with  a  bottle 
of  their  best  port  —  for  the  good  of 
the  house,  he  sud. 

They  aat  down  leather,  and  his 
heart  opened  to  the  good  cheer. 

"  Ah,  reverend  sir,"  remarked  Dr. 
Porteous,  "  there  was  a  time  when  my 
larder  was  always  full  of  old  wine  and 
fat  venison,  and  I  could  have  offered 
you  a  haunch,  with  some  rare  old  Ma- 
deira worthy  of  your  experienced  taste, 
and  whifh  had  twice  made  a  voyage 
to  the  Indies ;  now,  we  must  be  con- 
tent with  —  what  you  see." 

Mr.  Mowledy  professed  himself  per- 
fectly  satisfied,  as  indeed  he  was,  and 
the  dinner  continued  till,  by  and  by 
the  wine  wanning  the  doctor  into 
confidence,  he  resumed,  — 

"  Yes,  reverend  sir,  i  was  not  al- 
ways so  unlucky  aa  I  am  now  —  the 
sport  of  fallen  fortunes.  I  remember 
my  brother  said  to  me,  'Bless  you, 
Ned'  —  for  he  called  me  Ned — 'you 
shan't  starve,  though  I  have  brought 
the  old  place  tumbling  down  about 
our  ears.  Father's  and  mother's 
money  is  gone  —  so  is  yours,  my  boy, 
at  Newmarket ;  but  Will  Boultbee  is 
just  dead  in  time.  Bishop  Smyler, 
CourtBope'a  tutor,  will  ordain  you,  and 
you  shall  have  the  family  living  before 
the  umaiih  comes  and  tbe  creditors 

"  Richard  hail  a  warm  heart,  and 
we  drank  many  bottles  of  Burgundy,  I 
remember,    that     night,     before     we 

"'You'll     have    to     raise     money 


enough,  Edward,  to  pay  mj-  debts  of 
honor  to  the  duke,'  contmued  my 
brother,  '  and  yon  must  buy  an  an- 
nuity for  little  ZepMrine '  (Zephirine, 
Mr.  Mowledy,  was  the  greatest  opera- 
dancer  of  her  day.  She  married  the 
Polish  Prince  Walkyrski  shortly  af- 
terwards), '  and  the  rest  will  be  your 
own.  You'll  throw  me  something 
across  the  water  out  of  your  tithes 
now- and  then,  Ned,  when  I'm  out  of 

"  Of  course  I  agreed  to  everything, 
you  know,  Mr.  Mowledy,"  said  the 
doctor,  his  mouth  being  full  of  a  salad 
which  he  had  prepared  with  much  at- 
tention ;  "  only,  unfortunately,  I  am 
free  to  confess  that  I  found  it  difficult 
to  remember  that  I  had  not  four  thou- 
sand a  year,  which  was  the  full  in- 
come of  the  living ;  whereas  I  had  only 
six  hundred,  for  Sharpe,  the  money- 
lender, father  of  tbe  present  Sharpe, 
bled  me  woefully,  even  as  the  thieves 
must  have  bled  the  traveller  whom  the 
good    Samaritan     found     and     nour- 

Ue  finished  his  story,  and  told 
another,  then  another,  washing  down 
tbe  reminiscences  of  the  past  with 
draughts  more  and  more  copious,  till 
Mr.  Mowledy  observed,  on  a  meek 
consultation  of  his  silver  watch,  that 
it  was  grewin?  late,  and  with  some 
dexterity  turned  the  conversation  back 
to  Madge. 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure,"  said  the  doctor, 
condescendingly,  as  he  opened  the 
third  bottle  of  port.  "  I  remember  she 
was  christened  in  the  name  of  Margaret 
Wyldwyl.  I  dined  with  the  duke  a  few 
days  after,  for  he  was  an  intimate 
associate  of  my  brother,  and  they  used 
to  refresh  themselves  with  wine  and 
wager  sums  of  money  with  each  other. 
I  told  his  Grace  that  I  had  had  the 
honor  of  performing  the  rite  of  bap- 
tism to  a  kinswoman  of  his  illustrious 

"  '  Tbe  devil  you  had  1  '  said  the 
duke,  looking  as  black  as  thunder. 
'  D — ■ —  it,  parson '  (for  I  regret  to  men- 
tion  his    Grace  always  used  profane 

oaths     after     dinner),    'if     any- 

Scotchwoman  is  taking  any libei^ 

ties  with  my  name,  I  expect  you  to  put 
a  stop  to  it,  or  I'll  set  one  of  my  bish- 
ops at  you,  and  strip  the  gown  off  your 
back,  by  George  1  ' 

"  1  knew  that  hia  Grace  could  keep 
his  word,  and  would  do  so  if  I  made 
him  angry,  tor  there  were  no  less  than 
three  right  reverend  fathers  of  the 
Church  who  owed  their  seats  in  the 
Upper  House  to  the  Wyldwvl  influ- 
ence ;  so  I  held  my  tongue,  of  course, 
and  nothing  more  was  said  about  it. 
But  either  the  duke  himself,  or  Lord 
George  —  well,  we  won't  talk  scandal, 
for  the  credit  of  the  cloth.  Her  name, 
however,  is  Margaret  Wyldwyl,  pro- 
nounced Wvvil,  as  you  know." 

Mr.  Mowledy  did  not  know  it,  and 
he  said  so ;  whereat  the  doctor  went 
off  again  at  score,  and  gave  bim  much 
curious  information  as  to  the  arbitrary 
pronunciation  of  English  family  names 
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He  also  promiaed  to  send  him  Mar- 
gaKt  Wyldwyl's  baptismal  register,  of 
which  he  had  preserved  an  authenti- 
cated copy,  from  respect  to  the  ariS' 
tocracy  ;  «Dd  in  due  time  did  so,  "  to 
prevent  unnecessary  scandal  or  in- 
qtiiry  into  such  a  subject,"  he  wrote, 
with  <tfher  well-tnmed  sentences  to 
like  effect. 

The  curate,  having  thus  obtained 
the  object  of  his  visit,  rose  to  go,  and 
the  doct^ir,  with  great  urbanity,  called 
for  the  bill.  When  it  came,  he  asked 
the  curate  carelessly  to  settle  it  j  and 
on  Mr.  Mowledy  putting  down  a  live- 
pound  note  for  that  purpose,  he  ab- 
sently took  Dp  the  change,  saying  he 
would  give  it  to  Mr.  Mowledy  when 
they  got  home  presently.  So  the 
curate  accompanied  his  rector  back 
to  Melina  Race.  When  they  got 
there,  and  knocked  for  admittance, 
an  angry  head  in  a  mob-cap  was 
thrust  from  the  window,  and  the 
shrill  voice,  which  Mr.  Monledy  had 
beard  before,  rated  the  doctor  in 
DO  measured  terms.  The  curate's 
heart  was  touched  to  see  the  poor  gen- 
tleman so  humbled,  and  he  moved 
away  a  little  distance,  to  be  out  of 
hearing,  wiiile  the  storm  blew  over. 
He  waited  for  some  time  while  coarse 
taunts  and  hard  invectives  fell  pelting 
on  the  doctor's  head,  and  when  be 
disappeared  with  a  sudden  jerk,  as 
though  pulled  into  the  house  by  a  claw, 
Mr.  Mowledy  sighed  gently  over  the 
loss  of  bis  small  savings,  and  returned 
to  Wakciield-in-the-It&xsh  with  some 
pity  and  even  some  respect  for  the 
castaway. 

CHAPTER  XI 


The  curate  having  received  an  au- 
tlieDtic  copy  of  the  baptismal  certificate 
in  due  course  from  Dr.  Porteoua,  called 
at  the  "  Chequers  "  with  thit  docu- 
ment in  his  pocket-book,  to  assure 
John  Giles  tnat  there  need  be  no 
further  obstacle  or  delay  to  retard  the 
wedding.  He  even  showed  the  cer- 
tificate, in  bis  precise,  conscientious 
way,  to  John,  in  proof  of  the  fact. 
Upon  seeing  the  certificate,  John 
scratched  his  head  and  said  he  would 
*<  he  danged  if  he  hadn't  a  peaper  loike 
that  there  "  In  the  lining  of  his  hat. 
He  had  indeed  taken  it  out  of  his 
wife's  cupboard  one  day  afler  her 
death,  and  put  it  there  because  the 
hat  was  too  Jar^e  for  him.  Now  he 
removed  it  cheerfully  for  inspection, 
and  the  two  papers  ijeing  minutely 
compared,  were  found   to  be    ideo- 

The  names  of  Thomas  Brown, 
bachelor,  and  Morgaret  Wyldwyl, 
epinater,  both  of  this  parish,  being 
then  duly  published  in  church  on  three 
successive  Sundays,  and  nobody  seeing 
any  just  cause  or  impediment  why 
they  should  not  be  joined  in  holy  mat- 
rimony, they  were  married ;  and  a 
joyous  peal  of  bells  was  rung  from  the 
church  steeple  as  (bey  waUted  home 
through  the  meadows,  attended  by  a 


party  of  bumpkin  well-wishers,  who 
dined  somewhat  uproariously  after- 
wards, being  bidden  thereto  by  John 
Giles  with  a  willing  mind.  He  soon 
gave  the  business  altogether  up  to 
Qiem,  beiug  naturally  averse  to  trouble, 
and  glad  to  have  it  taken  oJF  his  hands. 
But  nothing  was  outwardly  changed 
at  the  inn. 

Tom  Brown  still  did  his  ostler's 
work  as  before.  There  was  not 
much  to  do.  The  wagoners  mostly 
brought  a  truss  of  hay  with  them,  and 
some  corn  and  chaff  ready  mixed  in 
nose-bags.  There  was  only  (he  trough 
to  fill  with  water  every  morning,  and 
to  take  out  a  bung  to  let  it  drain  oS 
at  night  before  a  fresh  supply  was  put 
in.  Kow  and  then  a  farmer  stopped 
his  cart  going  or  coming  back  from 
Dronington  market  once  a  week.  But 
farmers'  horses  are  patient  cattle,  and 
they  seldom  required  anything  beyond 
a  pail,  and  a  handful  of  clover.  The 
newly  married  pair  had  au  easy  Ufe. 
The  "  Chequers  had  its  set  of  steady 
customers,  who  came  and  went  at 
regular  hours.  The  money  they  paid 
was  put  in  the  kitchen  drawer,  a  few 
pence  at  a  time,  and  when  the  brewer 
came  he  was  paid  out  of  it  in  coppers. 
They  gained  enough  to  live  upon  and 
pay  the  miller,  the  all-sorts  shop,  and 
occasionally  the  distiller  ;  but  they  put 
nothing  by.  They  had  their  own  poul- 
try, eggs,  milk,  bacon,  pork,  and  vege- 
tables. At  Christmas  there  was  an 
ox  killed  in  the  village,  and  the  Wake- 
field fo.Ik  divided  it  among  them,  pay- 
ing cbiedy  in  kind  or  in  work  for  each 
portion.  Thoy  had  little  ne«d  of 
money,  and  if  a  hostile  army  had 
invaded  England,  they  would  have 
had  no  harder  task  than  to  rcQuisiCion 
fifly  shillings  at  Wake  field-in -the- 
Marsh  :  half  of  them  would  certainly 
have  been  in  pence  or  farthings. 

Madge  seemed  perfectly  reconciled 
to  her  lot,  if  she  had  ever  fancied  she 
had  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  it, 
and  at  no  subsequent  period  of  her  life 
did  she  ever  appear  to  regret  her  mar- 
riage. 

Her  husband  was  a  clumsy,  good- 
tempered  fellow,  who  did  all  he  could 
to  please  her,  and  she  ruled  over  her 
household,  as  women  will,  in  a  natnral 
way. 

Her  health  came  back,  and  her  figure 
developed  into  matronly  proportions 
with  such  surprising  quickness  that 
she  acquired  a  character  for  great 
energy  and  decision  among  the  gossips 
ai  the  village.    ' 

"  Thee  hasn't  been  so  larn"  a  may- 
kin'  up  thee  moind,  Madge  Brown," 
said  Mrs.  Jinks,  the  blacksmith's 
mother,  about  three  months  atler  the 
wedding.  "  T'  liital  strarnger  wnn't 
be  tu  Tarng  upon  'un's  rowad,  that 
'un  wun't,  so  1  tells  'ee  —  now  mark 
moy  wurruds." 

But  Madge  happened  to  be  busy 
hanging  out  some  clothes  to  dryjujt 
then,  80  she  was  obliged  to  walk  away, 
and  when  she  came  back,  made  Mr^. 
Jinks   no   ntiswer,  having  to  iron  au 


raked  up  the  fire  with  a  loud  clatUr. 
And  though  Mrs.  Jinks,  both  then  and 
afterwards,  showed  a  female  desie  to 
recur  to  ^e  subject,  it  so  chanced 
that  Madge  had  always  something 
noisy  to  do  whenever  she  touched  upon 
it,  though  Mrs.  Jinks  was  an  old  friend 
of  hers,   and   the   women   liked  each 

"  Wal,  Madge,  ye'll  carl  me  in  yen 
trouble,  wun't  'ee,  Madge  ?  I  be  allni 
there,  I  be  —  yunder  at  the  faree  irf 
Harry.  Tummus  have  unlee  far  to 
put  mat  hed  ur  his'n  out  'o  't  winder 
und  holler.  Oi'll  cum  to  'ee  fsist 
as  ould  legs  '11  carr'  me  —  that  I 
wuU." 

Madge  promised  to  send  for  her  u 
soon  as  her  experience  shoold  be  neo 
essary ;  and  Tom  Brown  also  engijjsd 
the  profesuonal  services  of  a  meduil 
man  at  Dronington-  But  neither  Mn. 
Jinks  nor  the  doctor  were  unfortn- 
nateiy  present  when  the  event  h»p- 
pened  ;  for  it  occurred  quite  nnei- 
pectedly,  to  the  extreme  mcrease  of 
the  prophetic  reputation  of  Mrs.  Jink^ 
who,  hearing  with  great  delight  that 
a  man  child  had  been  bom  to  lom 
Brown,  prematurely,  and  in  the  ni^^ 
joyfully  exclaimed  that  she  had  always 
foreseen  it  would  be  a  seTen-monthi" 
child,  and  bustled  off  to  boast  of  bar 
foresight  and  take  her  share  of  the 
baby,  who  was,  like  all  other  babiei 
before  and  since,  the  common  property 
of  kindly  neighbors. 

She  found  sheepish  Tom  BrowB 
very  proud  of  his  new  (lenity  at  a 
family  man,  and  walking  about  will 
his  hobnailed  shoes  off,  that  "f  ma""^ 
ther  and  choylde  shud  get  a  bit  o 
sleape,"  he  said,  with  a  rough  teoda- 
nesB.  But  Mrs.  Jinks  knew  belta 
what  they  wanted  than  ha:  "» 
neither   Tom,   nor   John    Giles,  *» 

Eassed  his  time  in  winking  overhta 
Eer  in  reply  to  all  inquiries,  conW 
safely  say  their  souls  were  their  an 
for  the  next  ten  days,  being  despoU- 
cally  ruled  by  Mrs.  Jinks.  She  W 
unconsciously  mastered  the  theoiy  « 
personal  government  so  thorongbvi 
that  neither  speech  nor  thought  W 
free  under  her.  She  was,  as  CTe*"* 
peraonagea have  been  and  are, ihe""- 
solute  mis(ress  of  an  absolnle  king. 
who  couhl  neither  hear,  nw  see,  ma 
speak,  and  who  was  in  all  respecH  «" 
infant  with  no  will  of  his  own. 

The  two  men  were  very  glad  wli« 
Madge  came  down  again  with  her  Wq' 
in  her  arms,  and  after  having  bW 
churched  in  the  custoinar)'  mMoer, 
went  quietly  about  her  liulie).        , 

Mrs.  Jinks,  however,  havmg  faitlj 
earned  her  renown  as  a  propheteWi 
was  fully  determined  not  (o  part  mm 
it,  or  to  suffer  it  upon  any  acconnt  to 
become  dimmed  by  disuse,  and,  there- 
fore, she  now  predicted,  that  wbenever 
a  sevi-n-months*  child  was  born, «  "»• 
a  sure  sign  he  would  have  an  imp*" 
tient  temper. 

(To  b*  «     '      ■  ■ 
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NEWS  FROM  THE  MOON. 


Tbe  Elu-I  of  Ros«e,  to  nhoie  father  the  world  owea  the 
teleicope  which  tums  its  giant  eye  skywarda  from  its 
underground  home  at  PftrtoiiBtonn,  has  recently  publiihed, 
in  the  Bakeriao  Lectnre  of  the  RtDyal  Society,  toe  resultfl 
of  his  Bnccessful  effbrta  to  meaaura  tbe  mooD's  heat.  It  is 
not  oar  purpose  to  consider  specially  I/ord  Roue'i  re- 
Marches,  which  are  indeed  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  little 
■nited  for  these  pages.  We  propose  rather  to  avail  our- 
•elrea  of  the  attentioa  just  now  directed  to  our  satellite, 
in  order  to  discuss  some  of  the  most  remarkable  aud  iu- 
tereeting  facts  which  have  been  learned  respecting  the 
moon,  and  especially  of  those  which  are  least  likely  to  be 
ftmiliar  to  the  general  reader.  But  we  cannot  refrain  from 
tonching  on  a  strange  though  not  unexpected  result  which 
follows  from  Lord  Rosie's  researches.  The  cold,  pale 
moon,  thftt 

Climbs  tbe  sky 
So  silently  and  with  so  wan  a  face, 

ha*  been  shown  to  be  in  reality  so  warm,  that  no  creature 
lixing  on  our  earth  could  endure  contact  with  that  heated 
■nr&ce.    Hie  middle  of  the  due  of  tbe  '■  white  full  moon  " 
it  hotter  than  boiling  water.     It  has  thus  been  the  fate  of 
B  again  to  destroy  an  illusion  which   had 
ted  a  favorite  poetica'  '  ...... 

Teed,  to  sing  of  the  cold  n 
Chaste  Hs  the  icicle 
,  Thai's  cnrded  by  ibe  frust  Tram  pnre*t  snow. 

And  hangs  on  Dian's  temple  ; 

but  to  the  stndent  of  astronomy  the  contrast  between  tbe 
poet's  fancy  and  the  reality  will  mar  the  imagery. 

Tbe  moon  in  her  scientific  aspect  has  b^n  sufficiently 
cojr,  however.  Notwithstanding  her  nearness  and  tbe 
■eemingly  favorable  conditions  under  which  we  study  her, 
ytrj  much  less  has  been  discovered  respecting  her  than 
wma  anticipated  when  Galileo  first  observed 

Imagined  lands  and  regions  in  her  orb- 
She  remans  in  many  respects  a  mystery  to  us.  We  tee 
little  in  her  structure  or  aspect  that  is  intelligible.  Never- 
theless what  has  been  learned  is  full  of  interest,  even  in 
iti  very  strangeness,  and  in  tbe  perplexing  problems  which 
it  suggests  for  our  consideratioQ. 

Every  one  probably  knows  that  tbe  moon  is  nearly 
H0,000  miles  Irom  tbe  earth ;  that  she  is  about  2100  miles 
in  diameter  (which  is  less  than  the  earth's  diameter,  about 
■a  100  is  lees  than  367);  that  the  earth's  surface  exceeds 
hers  about  IS^  times,  while  the  earth's  volume  exceeds  the 
moon's  about  49^  times.  If  to  this  we  add  that  the  mooa 
ia  made  of  somewhat  lighter  material,  or,  to  apeak  more 
exactly,  that  her  mean  density  is  somewhat  less  than  the 
earth's,  so  that  the  earth  exceeds  her  81  times  in  mass  or 
quantity  of  matter,  we  have  indicated  the  principal  circum- 
nances  which  characterize  the  moon's  globe  as  compared 
with  the  earth's.  We  shall  have  a  word  or  two  to  add 
presently,  however,  about  her  probable  shape. 

We  commonly  regard  the  moon  as  a  satellite  of  the 
earth,  and  we  are  taught  at  school  and  in  our  text-books, 
that  while  the  earth  travels  round  the  sun,  the  moon 
travels  round  tbe  earth.  But  in  reality  this  is  erroneous, 
t  least  suggestive  of  error.  Tbe  moon  ought  '  ^ 
'thihe 
1  a  fanciful 

one.  The  earth  is  not  the  body  whose  force  the  moon 
chiefly  obeys.  On  the  contrary,  she  is  attracted  more  than 
twice  as  sljongiv  by  the  sun.  If  iho  motions  of  tlie  earth 
and  moon  conla  be  watched  from  some  far-distant  stand- 
point, the  observed  movements  would  by  no  means  sug- 
gest the  idea  that  the  moon  was  circling  round  the  earth ; 
and  in  fact,  if  the  earth  were  concealed  from  view  while 
her  satellite  was  thus  watched,  tbe  moon  would  appear  to 
circuit  round  the  sun  in  an  orbit  which  conld  not  be  dis- 
tinguished from  that  which  the  earth  herself  pursues.  It 
is  only  from  oar  earth  as  a  standpoint  that  tbe  moon  seems 


to  have  the  earth  as  the  centre  round  which  she  travels ; 
and  to  show  how  readily  we  may  be  deceived  when  so 
viewing  any  celestial  body,  we  need  only  remember  that, 
as  seen  from  the  earth,  even  the  sun  seems  to  have  her  as 
the  centre  of  his  motion.  It  is  well  to  know  the  true  na- 
ture of  the  moon  in  this  respect ;  because  when,  instead 
of  regarding  her  as  merely  a  satellite  or  attendant  upon 
the  earth,  we  regard  her  as  a  campaaion  planet  —  the 
least  of  the  sun's  inner  family  of  planets — we  perceive 
that  in  studying  her  we  are  making  a  first  step  towards 
the  knowledge  of  other  worlds  than  ours. 

He  most  striking  feature  in'  the  moon's  telescopic  aspect 
is  the  wonderfully  (Hsturbed  condition  of  her  surface.  Her 
face  is  scarred  and  pitied  all  over;  nay,  this  but  faintly 
expresses  her  condition,  since  no  one  can  examine  the 
moon  carefully  with  suitable  telescopic  power,  without 
being  impressed  by  tbe  conviction  that  she  has,  so  to  speak, 
passed  many  times  through  the  fire.  There  are  great 
seams,  as  if  at  some  early  stage  of  ber  existence  her  whole 
globe  had  been  rent  apart  by  internal  forces  ;  and  the 
duration  of  this  early  stage  would  appear  to  have  been 
considerable,  since  there  are  several  systems  of  these  seams 
crossing  and  intercrossing.  Then  would  seem  to  have 
come  an  age  during  which  large  regions  sank  as  the  moon 
cooled  and  contracted,  leaving  other  regions  el(!vated,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  great  ocean  valleys  and  continent  eleva- 
tions of  our  own  earth.  With  further  contraction  came 
tbe  formation  of  great  corrugations,  the  lunar  Alps  and 
Apennines  and  other  mountain  ranges.  Bnt  last  of  all, 
it  may  be  presumed  (if  tbe  recent  results  of  Mallet's  re- 
searches into  vulcanology  are  to  be  accepted),  came  the 
most  wonderful  of  all  the  stages  of  disturbances,  tbe  great 
era  of  crater  formation.  One  would  say  that  the  surface 
of  enormous  lunar  tracts  had  bubbled  over  like  some  seeth- 
ing terrestrial  substance,  were  it  not  that  no  materials 
known  to  us  could  form  coherent  bubbles  spanning  circular 
spaces  many  miles  in  diameter.  Yet  no  other  liescription 
gives  so  just  an  idea  of  the  actual  appearance  of  estensive 
tracts  of  the  moon's  surface,  except  one,  equally  or  even 
perhaps  more  fanciful :  If  the  whole  of  one  of  these  re- 
gions, while  still  plastic  from  intensity  of  heat,  bad  been 
rained  upon  by  liqnid  meteoric  masses  many  tons  or  even 
many  hnndreds  of  tons  in  weight,  then  something  like  the 
observed  appearance  would  probably  have  resulted.  In- 
deed, it  is  rather  a  strange  circumstance  that  a  fragment 
of  a  slab  of  green  shale,  pictured  in  Lyell's  Ueo1o;::y,  with 
casts  of  r^n-prints  left  by  a  shower  which  fell  ages  on  ages 
since,  presents  as  true  a  picture  of  certain  lunar  tracts, 
as  a  model  cast  expressly  to  illustrate  what  is  seen  in  an 
actual  photograph  (moon-painted)  of  one  of  IJiose  regions. 
Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  as  to  tbe  sinnificance  of 
this  fact,  it  is  certain  uiat  tbe  present  aspect  of  the  crater- 
covered  regions  is  qnite  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that 
there  was  a  single  continuous  era  of  crater  formation.  It 
is  manifest  that  the  contour  of  the  whole  surface  has  been 
changed  over  and  over  again  by  the  forces  which  produced 

Although  we  find  little  in  the  moon's  aspect  which  re- 
minds us  of  features  at  present  presented  by  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  we  must  not  too  confidentlv  assume  that  the 
two  globes  have  been  exposed  to  quite  dissimilar  processes 
of  change.  It  is  very  difficult,  indeed,  to  form  clear  ideas 
as  to  the  real  conformation  of  the  earth's  crust  underneath 
those  layers  which  have  been  formed,  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  the  action  of  air  and  water.  It  requires  but  a  slight 
study  of  geology  to  recognize  how  importantly  such  action 
bos  atfccted  our  earth.  Indeed,  there  is  not  a  square  foot 
of  the  earth's  surface  which  does  not  owe  its  present  con- 
figuration either  directly  to  weather  changes  and  the  action 
of  water  in  the  form  of  rain  or  snow  or  stream  or  flood,  or 
else  to  processes  such  as  vegetation  or  the  succession  of 
various  forms  of  animal  lifi:.  In  the  moon,  so  for  as  can  be 
judged,  we  see  the  natural  skeleton,  as  it  were,  of  a  planet, 
the  rock  surface  precisely  as  it  was  left  when  tbe  internal 
forces  ceased  to  act  with  energy.  There  has  been  no 
"  weathering ; "  no  wearing  down  of  the  sur&ce  by  the 
action  of  water ;  no  forests  nave  formed  carboniferous  lay- 
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era ;  no   strata   like   oar   chatk  formations  have  been  de-  |   which  once  formed  her 


po9it«d  ;  vegetation  doea  not  hide  any  part  of  the  surface . 
no  moire  have  fitllen,  and  therefore  no  glaciers  grind  down 
the  rugged  surface  of  the  lunar  valleys.  With  one  eicep- 
is  not,  so  far  as  can  be  judged,  an^  process 
work  to  disintegrate  or  modilj  the  stenle  face 
The  exception  is  the  process  of  alternate 


[Adgdst  so, 
sphere  have  frozen,  until  at 


of  the  m 

expansion  and  contraction  of  the  moon  s  cniat,  as  the  lunar 
day  and  night  pass  on  in  slow  succession.  Unquestionably, 
the  change  from  a  heat  of  some  five  hundred  decrees  at 
midday,  to  a  cold  far  more  intense  than  any  with  which 
we  are  acquaiuted  on  earth,  must  cause  a  gradual  change 
in  portions  of  the  moon's  surface. 

But  we  are  thus  led  to  a  most  interesting  question  re- 
specting the  moon.  It  is  manifest  that  now,  at  any  rale, 
there  is  no  watw  and  very  httlc  air  (if  any)  on  the  half  of 
the  moon  turned  towards  us.  Yet  it  is  argued  that  those 
volcanic  disturbances  which  are  indicated  so  strikingly  by 
the  moon's  aspect,  imply  the  former  existence  both  of 
water  and  of  air.  On  our  earth  water  appears  absolutely 
necessary  to  (he  occurrence  of  volcanic  eruptions.  Our 
leading  seismologist.  Mallet,  lays  down  the  rule,  "  Without 
water  there  can  be  no  eruption,"  and  it  was  long  since 
pointed  out  by  Humboldt  that  all  the  active  volcanoes  of 
the  earth  are  close  to  the  sea.  Of  course  [he  chief  evidence 
in  favor  of  this  view  consists  in  the  nature  of  the  substances 
emitted  during  eruptions;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  view 
may  be  _  regarded  as  a  demonstrated  temslrial  relation. 
Then  it  is  quite  impossible  to  conceive  that  so  many  and 
such  violent  eruptions  as  the  lunar  volcanoes  indicate, 
can  have  taken  place  without  the  emission  of  quantities  of 
vapor  so  enormous  that  a  discernible  atmosphere  would 
from  that  cause  alone,  have  been  formed  around  our  moon. 
The  carbonic  acid  gas,  for  example,  which  would  be  poured 
out  if  the  lunar  volcanoes  in  any  degree  resctobled  ours, 
would  form  a  gaseous  envelope  of  no  ini-oneiderable  depth. 
This  will  be  manliest  when  we  recall  Galileo's  description 
of  the  lunar  craters  as  resembling  the  eyes  in  a  peacock's 
tail  for  number.  Besides,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how 
■ny  planet  could  be  formed  without  an  atmosphere ;  and 
although,  no  doubt,  the  moon's  small  mass  would  indicate  a 
ver^  inconsiderable  aerial  envelope,  jot  it  would  not  ex- 
plain the  complete  absence  of  all  traces  of  air. 

The  considerations  here  mentioned  have  long  foimed 
one  of  the  standing  mysteries  of  astronomy.  We  see  in 
our  moon  a  planet  which  ought  to  have  oceans  and  atmos- 
phere, which  even  would  seem  once  to  have  had  them; 
and  yet  she  now  shows  no  trace  of  either. 

The  efforts  made  to  explain  the  matter  have  been  suffi- 
wently  strenuous. 

Whiston  suggested  that  a  comet  had  swept  away  the 
lunar  air  and  oceans,  a  view  the  more  remarkable  because 
he  held  Ibe  theory  that  our  own  oceans  had  been  formerly 
recruited  by  a  comet  nbieh  produced  a  universal  deluge. 
Of  course  what  is  now  known  about  comets  will  not  per- 
mit us  for  a  moment  to  entertain  the  supposition  that  one 
of  these  bodies  could  carry  off  any  portion  of  the  moon's 
belongings.  A  comet  might  raio  a  shower  of  meteoric 
stones  upon  the  moon,  and  so  recruit  her  mass  :  indeed 
the  idea  has  been  suggested  of  late  that  this  happened  re- 
peatedly in  tho»ie  farolf  ^es  when  all  the  planets  were 
exposed  to  sucb  influences,  their  "  growing  mass,"  as  Wen- 
dell Holmes  says, 

Pelted  witb  star-dust,  stoned  with  meteor-balls. 
That  the  moon  should  borrow  from  comets  is  not  unlikely, 
therefore,  but  that  comets  should  rob  the  moon  is  altogether 
improbable. 

There  is  another  theory  scarcely  less  fanciful.  It.  has 
been  suggested  that  the  moon  has  grown  intensely  cold. 
Her  small  orb,  though  once  instinct  with  Ere,  bas  long 
since  parted,  according  to  this  theory,  with  all  its  inherent 
heat.  All  the  forms  of  life  that  once  existed  on  the  moon, 
animal  life,  vegetable  life,  and  the  life  which  our  imagina- 
tion pictures  where  great  natural  changes  are  in  progress, 
have  been,  so  to  speak,  (roxen  out.  The  moon's  nc-'ins 
have  congealed  to  their  utmost  depths.     The   very  ^.ises 


last  she  has  become  the  dead  globe  v 
warmed  again  into  life,  and  having  DO  other  use  in  the 
economy  of  the  universe  but  to  illuminate  our  earth  and. 
regulate  her  tides. 

But  while  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  intensity  of 
cold  during  the  long  lunar  nights  may  be  amply  suiHcient 
to  turn  every  gas  we  know  of  into  the  solid  form,  it  is  man* 
ifest  that  the  intense  heat  to  which  the  moon  is  exposed 
during  her  equally  long  day,  would  produce  even  more  re- 
markable changes  when  poured  upon  such  a  frozen  surface, 
than  it  would  eSect  on  such  a  globe  as  our  earth  in  ita 
present  condition.  Imagine  our  oceans  frozen,  and  the  ur 
also  frozen,  so  as  to  lie  in  great  drifts  many  feet  deep  ^ 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe.  Then  conceive  the 
sun  to  pour  his  rays  down  upon  that  frozen  surface  for  a 
day  lasting  two  of  our  weeks,  his  midday  place  being 
nearly  overhead.  Is  it  not  manifest  that  the  Irozen  air 
would  be  melted  and  vaporized  (turned,  that  is,  into  our 
familiar  air),  and  then  the  ocean  melted,  and  enonnona 
quantities  turned  into  vapor  V  Such  arc  the  actual  condi- 
tions in  those  lunar  regions  which  form  the  middle  of  the 
moon's  face.  Yet  at  the  time  of  full  moon  no  signs  of 
change  can  be  recognized,  at  least  none  which  correspond 
to  the  vaporization  of  a  frozen  atmosphere,  and  of  frozen 
ocenns.  The  simple  fact,  however,  that  Lord  Rosse's  ex- 
periments prove  that  the  full  moon  is  greatly  heated,  dis- 
poses at  once  of  the  fanciful  theory  we  have  been  consider- 
ing. For  a  frozen  lunar  atmosphere  could  not  be  heated 
beyond  the  point  (corresponding  to  an  exceeding  cold) 
where  it  becomes  gaseous,  until  the  whole  of  it  had  as- 
sumed this  form;  and  after  that,  the  water  under  the 
atmosphere  could  not  be  heated  above  boiling  heat  without 
turning  altogether  into  steam.  Now  of  two  things  one. 
The  boilinn  heat  would  be  either  high  or  low.  If  high, 
that  would  imply  considerable  atmospheric  pressure,  and 
we  could  not  but  recognize  an  almospbere  producing  such 
pressure;  if  low,  then  the  degree  of  heat  to  which  the 
moon  is  raised,  as  Lord  Kosse's  experiments  show," 
altogether  inexplicable. 

liiere  is  another  strange  theory  in   expli    '' 
absence  of  water  and  air  m  the  moon,  due 
land.     According  to  this  theory,  the  ocea 
pbere  wbieh  once  existed  on  the  moon  have 
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the  surface  of  the  moon,"  says  Frankland,  " 
disappeared  7  If  we  assume,  in  accordance  with  the  neb- 
ular hypothesis,  that  the  portions  of  matter  composing  re- 
spectively the  earth  and  the  moon  once  possessed  an 
equally  elevated  temperature,  it  almost  necessarily  follows 
that  the  moon,  owing  to  the  comparative  smallness  of  her 
mass,  would  cool  more  rapidly  than  the  earth.  This 
cooling  of  the  moon's  mass  must,  in  accordance  with  all 
analogy,  have  been  attended  with  contraction,  which  can 
scarcely  be  conceived  as  occurring  without  the  development 
Ufa  cavernous  structure  in  the  interior,  llluch  of  the  cav- 
ernous structure  would  doubtless  communicate,  by  meana 
of  fissure?,  with  the  suriace,  and  thus  there  would  be  pro- 
vided an  internal  receptacle  for  the  ocean,  from  the  depths 
of  which  even  the  burning  sun  of  tbe  long  lunar  day  wonld 
be  totally  unable  to  dislodge  more  than  traces  of  its  vapor. 
Assuming  the  solid  uiassof  tbe  moon  to  contract  on  cooling 
at  the  same  rate  as  granite,  its  refrigeration  tboueh  only 
180  decrees  nf  tbe  Fahrenheit  thermometer  (the  difference 
between  the  boiling  heat  and  the  freezing  point)  would 
create  cellular  space  equal  to  nearly  IJj  millions  of  cubic 
miles,  which  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  engulf  tbe 
whole  of  the  lunar  oceans,  supposing  them  to  bear  the  same 
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proportion  to  the  mi 
to  tli»t  of  the  earth. 

Room  might  certainlv  be  fbund  in  this  waj  for  all  the 
hiaar  oceans,  because  the  moan's  surface  amouuta  only  to 
14,600,000  square  miles,  and  theretbre  the  cellular  space 
deduced  above  amounts  to  the  volume  of  an  ocean  compe- 
tent to  cover  Che  whole  surTace  of  the  moon  to  the  depth  of 
a  mile.  But  then,  where  has  the  tunar  atmosphere  gone 
to?  It  would  require  much  more  room  than  the  oceans, 
if  originally  comparable  to  our  own  atmosphere  in  density. 
For  even  at  a  height  of  22  miles  from  the  moon's  surface 
the  dirnsity  of  the  air  would  only  be  reduced  one-half,  so 
tliat  half  the  lunar  air  would  occupy  a  shell  of  space  cov- 
ering the  whole  moon  to  a  depth  of  22  miles.  It  would 
thus  require  22  times  as  much  space  as  Frankland's  theory 
givea,  and  ttill  the  other  half  would  be  lefl  outside  the 
tnoan.  But  even  the  oceans  are  not  very  easily  accounted 
for  on  this  theory.  We  most  assume  that  when  they  ex- 
isted on  the  mooji's  surface  they  were  not  quite  so  hot  as 
boiling  water  on  the  earth.  In  fact  Frankland's  theory  de- 
pends in  great  part  on  the  probable  existence  of  glaciers 
on  the  moon,  and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  there  would 
be  no  glaciers  while  the  oceans,  and  therefore  the  solid 
moon,  were  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water.  How 
tben  b  the  refrigeration  through  ISO  degrees  to  take  place 
without  passing  far  below  the  freezing  point  ?  But  frozen 
oceans  would  assuredly  not  find  their  way  into  the  moon's 
interior  through  the  fissures  of  Franklanit's  theory.  Apart 
from  this  it  must  be  remembered  (hat  if  the  moon  had  a 
Tery  rare  atmosphere,  the  boiling  point  would  be  very 
mucli  lower  than  oo  the  earth ;  while,  if  she  had  an  atmos- 
phere as  dense  as  ours,  it  remains  impossible  to  understand 
vbere  that  atmosphere  can  have  gone  to. 

I  have  said  chat  the  theory  requires  that  formerly  gla- 
ciers should  have  existed  on  the  moon.  It  is  manifest  that, 
apart  from  the  theory,  the  question  whether  there  were 
ever  any  glaciers  on  the  moon  is  full  of  interest  For  if 
there  were  glaciers  there  must  have  been  snow  and  rain, 
»s  well  as  wind  currents  to  bear  the  moisture- laden  air 
^ainst  the  slopes  of  the  lunar  mountain  ranges.  Ic  will 
bo  well,  therefore,  to  indicate  the  evidence  which  Frank- 
Isnd  finiis  for  the  lunar  glaciers  of  his  theory.  "  What  may 
■we  expect  to  seu  ?  "  he  says,  "  Under  favorable  circum- 
•tances  the  terminal  moraine  of  a  glacier  attains  enormous 
dimensions  ;  and  consequently,  of  all  the  marks  of  a  gla- 
cier valley,  this  would  be  the  one  most  likely  to  be  first 
perceived.  Two  such  terminal  moraines,  one  of  them  a 
double  one,  have  appeared  to  observers  to  be  traceable 
apon  the  moon's  surface."  His  description  of  the  position 
of  these  would  not  be  intelligible  withouC  a  lunar  chart ; 
but  sCudents  of  the  moon  will  understand  where  to  look  for 
then)  when  we  mention  simply  that  one  lies  near  the  end 
of  the  remarkable  streak  from  Tycho  '  to  Bullialdus,  cross- 
ing this  streak  exactly  opposite  Lubiniezky,  while  the 
other  lies  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lunar  valley 
which  runs  past  the  eastern  ed^e  of  Kbeita. 

Describing  the  first,  Fran kland  says,  there  are  "two 
ridges  forming  the  arcs  of  eccentric  circles.  Beyond  the 
second  ridge  a  talus  slopes  down  gradually  northward  to 
the  general  level  of  the  lunar  surface,  the  whole  presenting 
an  appearance  reminding  the  observer  of  the  concentric 
moraines  of  the  Rhone  glacier.  Thene  ridges  are  visible 
for  the  whole  period  during  which  that  portion  of  the 
moon's  surface  is  illuminated;  but  it  is  only  about  the 
third  day  after  the  first  quarter,  and  at  the  corresponding 
phaae  of  the  waning  moon,  when  the  sun's  rays,  fa1lin;r 
nearly  horizontally,  throw  the  details  of  this  part  of  the 
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moon's   surface   into   strong   relief,  and  the   appearancea 

suggest  this  explanation  of  them."  It  will  be  manifest 
that  the  evidence  for  glaciers  on  the  moon  is  not  altogether 
irresistible.  On  the  whole  face  of  that  hemisphere,  seven 
millions  of  square  miles  in  extent,  which  the  moon  turns 
earthwards,  thnre  are  but  two  spots  where  appearances  ara 
recognized  which  suggest  the  idea  of  glacial  moraioes. 
This  is  not  convincing,  especially  when  we  remember  that 
under  the  best  telescopic  scrutiny  yet  applied  to  the  moon 
we  see  her  surface  only  as  we  shoula  see  a  mountain 
region  on  the  earth  from  a  distance  of  more  than  one  hun- 
dred miles,  and  through  a  dense  and  perturbed  atmosphere. 
For  all  the  atmospheric  effects  are  multiplied  precisely  in 
proportion  to  the  power  of  Che  telescope  employed,  so  that 
even  when  we  use  so  high  a  power  as  2400,  which  would 
theoretically  reduce  the  moon's  distance  to  100  miles,  the 
atmosphere  betweeu  us  and  the  moon  is,  as  it  were,  multi- 
plied 2400  times. 

But  we  have  not  even  yet  exhausted  all  the  ingenious  the- 
ories which  have  been  devised  by  those  who  insist  on  endow- 
ing the  moon  of  former  ages  with  oceans  and  an  atmosphere. 
We  have  seen  a  comet  called  in  to  carry  away  the  lunar 
air  and  water,  next  we  have  had  tbem  frozen  up,  and 
thirdly  the  moon's  interior  has  opened  Co  remove  tbem  front 
our  sighL  But  a  fourth  theory  remaios,  which,  though  not 
less  startling  than  the  others,  has  found  singular  favor 
even  among  astronomers  of  repute.  AccorcUng  to  this 
fourth  theory,  the  lunar  oceans  and  atmospheres  have  with- 
drawn, not  into  Che  inside  of  the  moon,  but  to  her  other  or 
unseen  side.  The  farther  half  of  the  moon  is  never  seen 
by  us,  and  being  unknown  has  appeared  to  afford  a  favors 
able  opportunity  of  applying  the  principle  "  omne  ignotum 
pro  mirifico."  Accordingly,  it  has  been  supplied  with 
oceans  and  an  atmosphere,  in  fact  with  a  double  quantity 
of  air  and  water ;  inhabitants  are,  of  course,  not  wanting 
where  circumstances  are  so  suitable  for  their  subsistence; 
and  in  fine,  another  world  exists  on  the  unseen  half  of  the 

U  would  be  unfair,  however,  to  describe  this  theory  as 
though  it  were  merely  based  on  our  ignorance  of  the  state 
of  things  on  the  farther  side  of  the  moon,  —  as  though,  in 
fact,  it  resembled  one  of  the  peul-etren  of  FonCenelle  (who 
was  an  ardent  btliever,  by  the  way,  in  the  habiCability  of 
our  satellite).  The  theory  was  originally  suggested  by  a 
mathematical  inquiry  of  singular  profundity.  The  skilful 
German  mathematician,  Hansen,  found  reason  to  believe 
that  if  the  moon's  centre  of  gravity  is  not  exactly  at  the 
middle  point  of  that  diameter  of  hers  which  is  directed 
earthwards,  her  movements  must  give  evidence  of  the  fact. 
If  the  centre  of  gravity  were  farther  away  than  the  middle 
point  she  would  show  a  slight  peculiarity  of  motion  in  oue 
direction,  while  if  the  centre  of  gravity  were  nearer  than 
the  middle  point  she  would  show  a  peculiarity  of  the  oppo- 
site kind.  On  examining  the  moon's  actually  recorded 
motions,  Hansen  considered  that  he  had  evidence  sufficing 
to  prove  that  tbe  centre  of  gravity  is  more  than  thirty  miles 
farther  away  than  Che  middle  point  just  mentioned.  Now 
clearly,  if  the  moon's  shape  is  very  nearly  globular,  but  she 
is  like  a  loaded  die,  heavier  on  one  side  thap  the  other, 
her  oceans  and  atmosphere  must  pass  over  to  the  loaded 
side.  To  use  the  emphatic  mode  of  describing  matters  em- 
ployed by  Sir  John  Herschel  in  a  letter  to  the  present 
writer,  the  farther  sido  of  the  moon,  according  to  Hansen's 
view,  is  "  like  a  great  lake  bisin,  nearly  forty  miles  deep." 
Of  course,  Hirschel  did  not  mean  that  there  ia  a  great  con- 
cavity on  that  side,  any  more  than  a  geographer  would 
mean  Chat  the  ocean  bottom  is  concave,  if  he  spoke  of  the 
ocean  basin.  But  the  sCate  of  the  farther  side  of  the  moon, 
according  to  the  theory  we  are  considering,  is  precisely  U 
though  matter  were  excavated  away  to  the  depth  of  nearly 
forty  miles,  leaving,  of  course,  ample  room  for  every  drop 
ofwatertoflow  to  that  unseen  half.  Tbe  ab  would  also 
flow  to  that  side.  It  is  not,  however,  altogether  so  clear 
that  tbe  air  would  be  concealed  in  the  same  way  that  the 
water  would  be.  The  fact  is,  one  half  of  the  moon  is  nof 
iBhoUs  hidden  from  our  view.  There  is  a  "  balancing  mo- 
tion "  (technically  called  the  "  Ubration  ")  of  the  moon,  by 
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which  she  now  tilts  one  part  of  the  f&rther  hemiBphere  to- 
wards the  earth,  and  then  another  part,  with  a  eiogitlar 
ftlteroation  which  brings  the  balancing  round  bo  as  to 
affect  in  turn  eveiy  part  of  the  moon's  edge.  And  owing 
to  this  peculiarity,  instead  of  one  half  of  the  nooD  remaiD- 
ing  coDcealed  from  us,  about  fortj-two  parts  out  of  100  onlj 
are  altogether  and  at  all  times  unseen.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  an  atmosphere  coerced  so  much  less  than  our 
own  (since  the  moon's  attractive  power  at  her  surface  is 
but  one  sixth  of  the  earth's  at  hers)  would  confine  itself 
strictly  within  limits  so  narrow. 

But  in  reality,  evidence  has  been  obtwned  in  favor  of 
Hansen's  fmidamental  theory  which,  if  admitted,  disposes 
altwether  of  the  conclueions  based  upon  that  theory.  Hie 
continental  astronomer,  Gussew  of  Wilna,  has  verv  care- 
fully examined  some  of  De  la  Hue's  lunar  photographs, 
taken  when  the  moon  was  at  opposite  stages  of  her  balanc- 
ing motion,  and  by  noting  how  much  the  several  craters, 
etc.,  are  displaced,  he  has  found  the  means  of  determining 
the  shape  oi'  the  moon's  surface.  According  to  his  meas- 
urements, the  greater  part  of  the  visible  surface  of  the 
moon  must  be  regarded  as  an  enormous  elevation,  rising  in 
the  middle  fully  seventy  miles  above  the  mean  level.  In 
fact,  the  moon,  according  to  these  measurements,  would 
come  to  be  regarded  as  egg-shaped,  the  smaller  end  of  the 
egg  being  turned  earthwards,  —  only  it  will  of  course  be 
understood  that,  regarded  as  a  whole,  the  moon's  body 
would  not  differ  very  markedly  Irom  the  globular  form.  It 
would  be  shaped,  to  speak  plainly,  like  a  nearly  round  egg. 
Of  course,  this  way  of  throwing  the  centre  of  gravity 
farther  away  than  the  middle  of  the  lunar  diameter  directed 
towards  the  earth,  leads  to  results  quite  different  from 
those  which  would  follow  if  the  moon  were  a  globe  in  shape 
but  loaded  like  a  die  interaally.  lliat  ereat  hill  of  matter 
oa  the  earthward  side  of  the  moon,  would  draw  the  oceans 
and  bIt  ateay  from  (he  farther  side — not,  indeed,  to  its 
own  summit,  that  is,  not  to  the  middle  of  the  disc  we  see^ 
bat  to  its  base.  In  fact,  there  would  be  a  gathering  of  the 
waters  in  a  zone  all  round  the  edge  of  the  moon's  visible 
disc,  and  over  this  lone  the  atmospheric  pressure  would 
also  be  greatesL  Since,  as  a  matter  of  Act,  Uiere  u  no 
sign  either  of  water  or  air  on  this  lone  of  the  moon's  sur- 
face, we  must  perforce  abandon  the  theory  that  lunar  oceans 
and  air  stil!  lie  anvwhere  on  the  surfoce  of  the  moon. 

The  reader  will  probably  conclude,  as  the  evidence 
leems  to  require,  that  all  iaeas  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, the  moon  has  never  had  either  a  watery  envelope 
or  an  aerial  one  in  the  slightest  degree  comparable  '" 
relative  extent  with  those  on  our  earth. 

But  before  we  pass  to  the  curious  questions  suggested 
by  the  manifest  signs  of  violent  volcanic  action  on  the 
moon  in  former  ages,  when  neither  water  nor  air  existed  in 
any  considerable  quantity,  let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to 
discuss  the  remarkable  result  attained  by  Gussew. 

If  we  suppose  that  there  really  is  a  bulging  out  on  the 
earthward  side  of  the  moon  to  (he  enormous  extent  indicated 
by  Gussew's  measurements,  we  have  a  singular  problem  to 
inquire  into.  For  theoretically,  as  Newton  showed  long 
since,  the  moon  ought  to  be  in  shape  what  geometricians 
call  an  ellipsoid.  The  earth's  globe  is  slightly  fattened 
one  way,  and  we  call  such  a  figure  a  spheroid ;  but  now 
suppose  that  besides  being  compressed  at  the  poles,  she 
were  also  (as  some  think  sbe  actually  is)  compressed  (but 
to  a.  much  smaller  degree)  at  two  opposite  parts  of  the 
equator,  so  that  the  equator  itself  was  slightly  oval ;  then 
■he  would  have  her  shortest  diameter,  as  now,  the  polar 
one )  her  longest  diameter  would  be  the  longest  diameter 
of  her  oval  eouator ;  and  she  might  be  said  to  have  an 
intermediate  aiameter,  namely,  the  shortest  diameter  of 
her  equator.  So  it  should  be,  says  Newton,  in  the  case  of 
the  moon.  She  should  be  most  compressed  at  the  poles, 
or  nearly  at  the  north  and  south  points  of  her  disc  ;  her 
longest  diameter  should  be  the  one  turned  towards  the 
earUi;  and  a  thwart  diameter  lying  nearly  east  and  west 
would  be  her  third  or  intermediate  diameter.  Then  he 
calculated  the  length  of  these  several  diameters,  and  found 
that  the  shortest  would  not   differ  more  than   sixty-two 


yards  from  the  longest.     This  is  something  very  different 
mmi  the  seventy  miles  resulting  firom  Gussew's  measure- 

If  then  that  monstrous  hill  exists,  we  roust  look  for  its 
origin  in  some  extraneoos  cause,  since  we  see  that  a  globe 
assuming  its  natural  figure  under  nuch  conditions  as  pre- 
vailed in  the  moon's  case  would  present  no  such  excrescence. 
We  believe  we  are  justified  in  sayingthat  the  photwraphic 
evidence  is  accepted  by  Dr.  De  la  Rue  himself.  In  fict, 
when  two  pictures  of  me  moon,  in  opposite  staees  of  her 
balancing,  are  locked  at,  the  stereoscopic  view  ^ows  Gus- 
sew's great  hill  actually  standing  out  as  it  were,  before  the 
very  eyes.  We  venture  to  quote  Sir  John  Herichel's 
account  of  the  principle  of  this  method,  because  of  the 
singularly  effective  way  in  which  he  presents  the  matter. 
He  says :  "  Owing  to  the  libration  of  the  moon,  the  nine 
point  of  her  surface  is  seen  sometimes  on  one  side  of  the 
centre  of  her  disc,  and  sometimes  on  tbe  other,  the  effect 
being  the  same  as  if,  the  moon'  remaining  fixed,  the  eys 
were  shifted  from  right  to  left  through  «n  angle  equal  to 
ibe  total  libration.  Now  this  is  the  condition  on  which 
stereoscopic  vision  depends,  so  that  by  choosing  two  epochs 
when  the  moon  is  presented  in  the  two  aspects  best  adap(ed 
for  the  purpose,  and  taking  separate  and  independent  pho- 
tf^raphi  of  it  in  each  aspect,  the  two,  stereoscopicsUj 
combined,  so  completely  satisfy  all  the  requisite  conditions 
as  to  show  the  sphertcsl  form  jnst  as  a  giant  might  see  it, 
whose  stature  was  such  that  the  interval  between  his  eye* 
should  equal  the  distance  between  the  place  where  tbs 
earth  stood  when  one  view  was  taken,  and  that  to  which  it 
would  have  been  removed  (the  moon  being  regarded  u 
fixed)  to  get  the  other.  Nothing  can  aurpass  the  immes- 
sion  oTreal  corpOTeat  form  thus  conveyed  by  some  of  ihese 
pictures  as  taken  by  Mr.  De  la  Rue  with  his  poweriiil 
reflector,  the  production  of  which  (as  a  step  in  some  sort 
taken  by  roan  outside  of  the  planet  he  inhaUts)  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  and  unexpected  triumphs  of  sdenlifie 
art." 

Both  the  roeasurement  and  the  simple  contemplatioD  of 
the  stereoscopic  pairs  of  lunar  pictures  appearing  to  indi- 
cate the  same  result,  we  may  proceed  to  inquire  under 
what  cttcumstances  that  result  may  have  been  brought 
about.  The  true  explanation  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  a 
singular  one,  whatever  it  may  be;  so  that  if  we  are  1*^** 
a  view  which  may  appear  sensational,  this  must  not  be 
regarded  as  a  surprising  circumstance- 
How  let  it  be  noted  that  whatever  ideas  we  may  form  *> 
to  the  past  condition  of  our  earth  and  the  other  membOT 
of  the  solar  system,  we  can  scarcely  refuse  to  admit  "W 
general  theory  that  in  long  past  ages  every  one  of  these 
globes  was  in  a  condition  of  intense  heat  That  our  earib 
was  formerly  liquefied  by  Intensity  of  heat,  is  the  opinion 
of  all  who  have  carefully  studied  her  surface ;  and  there 
are  few  men  of  science  who  do  not,  after  examining  (M 
evidence,  conform  to  the  theory  of  Meyer,  that  the  earth 
was  formerly  in  a  vaporous  condition.  Assuming  that,  as 
our  poet  laureate  has  expressed  the  theory,  — 

This  world  was  on 
Till  towaid  the  cei 
And  eddied  into  si 
Theplanels, — 

we  can  form  no  other  conception  of  our  earth's  I^^'™*'^" 
dition  than  as  a  vapor  globe.  Our  moon  likewise  affords 
abundant  evidence  of  having  once  been  in  an  intenwlj 
heated  sute.  And  doubtless  there  was  once  a  time  wMO 
the  earth  and  rooon  were  both  (at  the  same  time)  vaporous 
through  intensity  of  heat.  . 

Now  we  have  not  gone  back  to  that  far  dislant  epow 
for  the  purpose  of  seekbg  there  for  the  secret  of  1>° 
moon's  present  figure.  It  appears  to  us  reasonable  to  tiacB 
back  to  such  an  epoch  the  singular  law  of  the  "">^j 
rotation,  whereby  she  always  keeps  the  same  face  ti 


a  fluid  base  of  light, 
-c  set  the  starry  iid«s 
I,  that  wheeling  cast 


towards  the  earui ;  for  far  off  though 

it  is  not  separated  from  our  time  by  so 

ages  as  could  be  required  to  "  brake  "  a  rapidly  ro"™? 
moon  to  the  moon's  present  strangely  slow  rotation  rai*- 


that  epoch  ma?  H 
enormous  a  Upw  w 


y  Google 
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In  the  distant  era  then,  when  the  moon  wasa  vapor-nucteiiB 
irithin  the  great  VKpor-globe  which  »m  at  some  future 
period  to  form  the  earth  we  live  upon,  the  moon  thus  in- 
Tolved  learned  to  rotate  synchronoosly  with  her  reTolution. 
Bnt  gradtiallj  the  earth's  vapor-globe  shmnk  in  it«  dimen- 
■uns  until  the  moon  was  left  oataide  — or  we  mayaa^  that 
tb«  vaporotis  envelope*  aroand  the  two  chief  nuclei  bo  far 
ihrank  aa  do  longer  to  be  anywhere  intermixeil.  From 
thN  time  forth  the  moon  must  have  cooled  more  rapidly 
than  the  earth ;  and  the  time  muBt  at  length  have  arriveu 
when  the  moon  bad  become  an  op^ue  orb,  wbile  the  earth 
on  which  we  live  was  ilill  a  son.  Even  at  this  early  etttgo 
of  our  existence,  the  moon  mast  have  bo  rotated  as  to  turn 
tba  same  face  towards  the  earth's  then  glowincr  orb. 

Bat  now  a  circumstance  has  to  be  considered  which, 
■tMrtling  though  it  may  seem  at  first,  is  yet  consistent  with 
what  has  been  ascertained  respecting  the  sun  and  other 
bodies.  There  is  a  great  mass  of  evidence  tending  to  show 
that  OUT  sun  expels  matter  from  his  interior  with  a  velocity 
sufficient  to  carry  such  matter  entirely  away  from  him. 
This  has  been  shown  by  the  microscopic  and  chemical  struc- 
ture of  meteorites,  by  their  paths  and  rates  of  motions,  and 
by  many  circumstances  which  will  be  found  detailed  at 
length  in  the  article  tailed  "  Meteors,  Seed-bearing  and 
Otherwise,"  in  the  Comhiil  Magazine  for  November,  1872. 
It  is  also  very  strikingly  supported  by  the  behavior  of  the 
■o-called  eruption-prominences  of  the  sun.  Paseing  from  the 
Bim  to  the  major  planet*  —  which  even  now  seem  to  have 
Bome  of  the  qualitiea  of  subordinate  or  secondary  suns,  and 
must  certainly  have  been  such  long  after  the  earth  and  her 
fellow  minor  planets  hod  cooled  down  into  the  condition  of 
halutable  worlds —  we  find  very  striking  evidence  to  show 
that  these  minor  suns  or  major  planets  erupted  from  their 
ioterior  the  material  of  meteor  systems,  and  of  those 
comet*  of  small  period  which  have  been  called  the  comet- 
fiunilies  of  the  major  planets.  The  evidence  on  tfais  point 
will  be  found  fully  detailed  in  the  article  called  "  The 
Recent  Meteor  Shower  and  Uet«or  Showers  generally," 
which  appeared  in  the  Cornhiii  Magagine  for  January  last ; 
and  the  circumstance  will  there  be  found  noted,  that  we 
need  not  ioqaire  into  the  dimensions  of  a  body,  in  consid- 
ering the  possibility  of  its  expelling  matter  from  its  interior 
with  a  velocity  sufficient  to  carry  such  matter  altogether 
away ;  since,  tn  point  of  fact,  the  inferiority  (for  instance) 
of  the  major  planets  compared  with  the  sun,  is  compensated 
by  the  inferior  attractive  power  which  their  eruptional 
forces  have  to  overcome.  All  that  is  required  is  a  sunlike 
eonditioo  with  respect  to  heat;  granting  this,  asm^l  globe 
like  the  earth,  or  even  so  small  a  globe  as  the  moon,  would 
be  as  competent  to  expel  matter  to  great  distances  ttom 
its  interior,  as  the  major  planets,  or  as  the  sun  himself,  or 
even  as  an  orb  like  sirius,  exceeding  our  sun  at  least  a 
thooaond  times  in  volume. 

So  long  then  as  our  earth  continued  in  a  sanllke  state, 
■he  would  probably  expel  matter  in  all  directions  with  a 
velocity  small  indeed  compared  with  the  velocity  of  Matter 
erupted  from  the  sun,  but  quite  as  large  relatively  to  the 
attractive  power  of  the  earth.  This  process  of  continual 
eruptbn  would  not  exhaust  the  earth,  simply  because  it 
would  be  compensated  by  arrivals  from  without ;  and 
moreover,  far  the  greater  quantity  of  erupted  matter  would 
doabtless  fall  back  upon  the  glowing  orb  of  the  earth. 
Bat  it  is  manifest,  tnat  whatever  matter  was  erupted 
directly  towards  the  moon,  so  as  to  fall  upon  her,  would 
recruit  her  mass.  As  we  must  assume  from  the  known 
mass  of  the  earth  that  she  was  for  a^es  in  a  sun-like  con- 
diUon,  we  must  believe  that  during  those  ages  that  face  of 
the  moon  which  was  continually  directed  earthwardii,  re- 
ceived no  inconsiderable  supply  of  erupted  matter.  For  it 
must  be  remembered  that  when  the  process  began,  the 
moon  was  much  larger  in  volume,  though  considerably  less 
in  mass,  than  at  the  present  time.  She  would,  therefore, 
**■  *hBt  time  intercept  a  much  greater  proportion  of  tbe 
•"'P^-'  matter.  Moreover,  since,  ofler  she  had  shrunk 
"^  *  "'-li-plastic  but  still  growing  orb,  the  moon  must 
_/i'?™''ed  for  a  very  long  time  subject  to  this  rain  of 
-Dom  ie,gj]gg^  there  is  reason  for  regarding  as  very 
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considerable  tbe  quanttty  of  matter  by  which  her  bulk  wb» 
thus  increased.  Moreover,  if  it  be  remembered  that  the 
meteoric  missiles  thus  expelled  from  the  earth  would  nec- 
essarily be  exceedingly  hot,  probably  liquid  even  befor* 
their  fall,  and  certain^  liquefied  at  the  moment  of  collision 
with  the  moon's  surface,  we  find  h  priori  evidence  for  that 
very  downfall  of  liquid  drops,  of  which,  as  mentioned 
above,  the  present  aspect  of  the  moon  seems  to  afford 
evidence.  It  is  certainly  a  noteworthy  circumstance  that 
a  theory  devised  to  explain  a  most  striking  peculiarity  of 
the  moon's  globe,  should  account  also  for  a  feature,  not  less 
striking,  which  had  not  been  specially  in  view  when  the 
theory  was  invented. 

We  must  pass,  however,  from  these  considerations,  be- 
cause the  evidence  on  which  they  have  been  based  is  too 
slight  to  warrant  any  prolonged  or  exact  discnssion  respect- 
ing them.  But  a  few  words  remain  to  be  said  on  the 
question  which  originated  the  strange  theories  devised  to 
explain  why  the  moon  at  present  shows  no  traces  either  of 


We  have  said  t£at  on  our  earth  the  law  seems  estab- 
lished that  where  there  is  no  water  there  are  no  volcanoes. 
May  it  not  be,  however,  that  this  law  does  not  extend  to 
the  moon  ?  Mr,  Mathieu  Williams,  whose  work,  "  The 
Fuel  of  the  Sun,"  has  suffiested  many  new  and  striking 
considerations  respecting  ffie  celestial  orbs,  has  brought  to 
bear  on  this  question  an  experience  which  very  few  stu- 
dents of  astronomy  have  possessed  —  the  knowledge, 
namely,  of  the  behavior  of  fused  masses  of  matter  cooling 
under  a  variety  of  circumBtanees.  "  1  have  watched  tho 
cooling  of  such  masses  very  firequently,"  he  says,  "  and 
have  seen  abundant  dbplays  of  miniature  volcanic  phe- 
nomena, especially  marked  where  tbe  cooling  has  occurred 
under  conditions  moat  nearly  resembling  those  of  a  gradu- 
ally coolinz  planet  or  satellite  —  that  is,  when  the  fused 
matter  has  been  enclosed  by  a  resisting  and  contracting 
crust.  The  most  remarkable  that  I  have  seen  are  those 
presented  by  the  cooling  of  the  '  tap  cinder '  from  puddling 
furnaces.  This,  as  it  flows  from  the  furnace,  is  received  In 
stout  iron  boxes  (called  '  cinder  bogies ').  The_  following 
phenomena  are  usually  observable  on  the  cooling  of  the 
msed  cinder  in  a  circular  bogie.  First  a  thin  solid  crust 
forms  on  the  red-hot  surface.  This  speedily  cools  suffi- 
ciently to  blacken.  If  pierced  by  a  slight  thrust  from  an 
iron  rod,  the  red-hot  matter  within  is  seen  to  be  in  a  stat« 
of  seething  activity,  and  a  considerable  quantity  exudes 
firom  the  opening.  If  a  bogie  filled  with  fused  cinder  is 
left  undisturbed,  a  veritable  spontaneous  volcanic  eruption 
takes  place,  through  some  portion,  generally  near  the 
centre,  of  the  solid  crust.  In  some  cases,  tlits  eruption  is 
sufficiently  violent  to  eject  small  spurts  of  molten  cinder  to 
a  height  equal  to  four  or  five  times  the  width  of  the  bogie. 
The  crust  once  broken,  a  r^ular  crater  is  rapidly  formed, 
and  miniature  streams  of  lava  continue  to  pour  from  it; 
sometimes  slowly  and  regularly,  occaeionally  with  jerka 
and  sports,  due  to  the  bursting  of  bubbles  of  gas.  The 
accumulation  of  these  lava-streams  forms  a  regular  cone, 
the  height  of  which  goes  on  increasing.  I  have  seen  a 
bogie  about  ten  or  tw^ve  inches  in  diameter,  and  nine  or 
ten  inches  deep,  surmounted  in  this  wav  by  a  cone  about 
five  inches  hij;h,  with  a  base  equal  to  tne  whole  widU>  of 
the  bogie.  These  cones  and  craters  could  be  but  little 
improved  by  a  modeller  desiring   to  represent   a  typical 

The  aspect  of  the  moon's  crater-covered  surface  certainty 
accords  better  with  the  supposition  that  active  processes 
like  those  described  by  Mr.  Williams  were  in  operation 
when  that  surface  was  formed,  than  wilh  the  theory  that 
slow  and  intermittent  volcanic  action  like  that  with  which 
we  are  noio  familiar  on  earth,  modelled  tbe  moon's  surface 
to  its  present  configuration.  In  the  former  case  water 
would  not  have  been  needed,  and  vaporous  matter  would 
not  have  been  expelled  to  an  extent  irreconcilable  with 
observed  phenomena. 

It  is  manifest  that  we  have  in  the  moon  a  subject  of 
research  which  has  been  by  no  means  exhausted.  Ascer- 
tained facts  respecting  her  have  not  yet  been  explained ; 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[Adgust  so. 


Mid  doubtless  many  facta  sUIl  remain  to  be  aacertoined. 
The  moon  will  hereafter  be  examined  witb  greater  tele- 
acopic  power  IIuid  Iibi  yet  been  applied,  and  when  this  is 
done  appearances  may  be  accounted  for  which  are  at 
preaent  unintelligible.  Again :  new  inquLiies  into  the 
ODestion  of  the  evolntion   of  our  solar  system,  can  hardly 


loi]  to  throw  tight  on   the  peculiar  relations  presented  by 
'  ith  reference  to  the  terrestrial  globe.     We  ba- 


the 


lieve  that  the  problems  suggested  by  lunar  research,  per- 
plexing though  they  unqueBtionably  are,  will  not  be  found 
insoluble;  and  it  is  most  probable  that  their  solution  will 
in  tnm  throw  important  light  on  the  history  of  our  earth 
and  her  fellow  terrestnal  planets,  on  the  giant  planets 
which  travel  outride  the  zone  of  osteroidB,  and  lastly,  on 
the  past  histoiT,  present  condition,  and  future  fate  of  the 
great  central  luminary  bearing  sway  over  tlie  planetary 


THE  "SATURDAY  REVIEW"  ON    AMERICANS 
IN  EUROPE. 

Ik  the  last  month  or  two  the  number  of  American  visit- 
ors to  Europe  has  been  increasing  so  fast  that  the  tide  of 
intercourse  between  the  Continents  begins  to  set  as  regu- 
larly back  towards  the  Old  World  as  the  Gulf  Stream. 
lliese  visitors  have  multiplied  ao  marvellously  that  the 
cabinfuls  of  respectable  passengers  on  the  Cunard  and  In- 
man  liners  must  almost  compeuEata  aumericBlly  for  the 
drun  of  the  poverty-sLricten  steerage  loads  from  Liverpool 
or  Cork,  Hamburg  or  firemen.  The  Americans  are  not 
the  pieople  to  be  lightly  balked  of  their  holiday  if  they 
have  once  set  their  hearts  utxin  it,  and  many  of  them  had 
long  ago  made  up  their  minds  that  Vienna  was  an  excellent 
excuse  for  leaving  home.  The  rush  to  Europe  had  fairly 
set  in  before  anything  had  occurred  to  stop  it.  The  first 
comers  were  in  Austria  already  suSering  from  the  horrible 
weather  which  kept  Europeans  who  had  been  on  the  brink 
of  departure  shivering  over  their  start.  Like  the  foxes  of 
the  lable,  in  their  communications  with  their  homes  the 
Americans  who  bad  already  committed  themselves  dwelt 
npon  all  that  was  pleasant,  and  touched  very  lightly  on  the 
drawbacks  and  disagreeables.  It  is  certain  that  the  letters 
of  the  correspondents  of  their  leading  journals  depicted 
things  very  much  in  roie-color,  while  the  extravagant 
prices  which  frightened  every  one  else  were  perhaps  almost 
Bu  inducement  to  Americana  who  had  set  aside  a  "  pile  " 
of  dollars  that  must  be  dissipated.  A  bustling  broker  from 
Wall  Street  will  .punctiliously  go  through  the  work  which 
the  ladies  of  his  family  have  mapped  out  for  him,  but  none 
the  less  is  he  very  grateful  Co  the  accidents  which  may  pre- 
cipitate his  return  to  the  business  of  bis  affections ;  while 
W  for  tlie  ladies,  they  ore  in  lore  with  spending  for  its  own 
sake.  In  spite  of  everything,  the  rush  has  t)een  going  on 
without  remissioD,  and  steadily  gathering  volume.  Steam- 
ers of  tremendous  tonnage  have  t>een  starting  almost  every 
day  from  New  York  and  New  England;  yet  their  berths 
have  been  at  a  premium,  and  their  saloons  crowded  to  suf- 
focation. So  great  has  been  the  influx,  that  one  of  the 
leading  Transatlantic  Steam  Companies  has  very  sensibly 
opened  offices  in  London,  where  helpless  customers  who 
we  cast  adrift  for  the  first  time  upon  our  shores  may  be 
furnished  with  advice  as  to  their  future  proceedings. 
Wherever  you  travel  on  a  leading  Continental  line,  you 
might,  if  you  were  to  judge  by  your  fellow-passengers, 
fancy  yourself  seated  in  the  cars  of  the  Union,  while  some 
of  the  more  pretentious  Uontioental  hotels  have  become  as 
Transatlantic  in  their  tenants  as  the  Fifth  Avenue  in  New 
York  or  the  "  Grand  "  at  Paris. 

As  is  the  way  with  selfish  human  nature,  we  natorally 
ask,  in  the  first  place,  Low  this  formidable  incursion  is 
likely  to  affect  ourselves.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in 
llie  old  saying,  "  The  more  the  merrier,"  when  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  every  one ;  and  it  might  be  assumed  that 
jteopfe  socially  disposed,  starting  on  a  summer  holidny, 
would  rather  welcome  the  prospect  of  plenty  of  society  of 


similar  speech  and  kindred  origin.  Let  foreigners  say 
what  tliey  will  —  and  we  must  confess  that  appearance* 
justify  their  speaking  ai  they  do  —  we  know  that  Uie  Briton 
IB  not  the  misanthrope  they  believe  him.  If  he  often  litt 
silent  when  travelling  alone,  it  is  because  he  it  shy  of 
strangers,  with  whom,  as  he  fancies,  he  ha«  few  s^pathiet, 
and  because  be  cannot  be  voluble  or  even  civil  with  the  few 
broken  words  that  rattle  loosely  about  among  his  thoughts. 
His  birthright  did  not  comprehend  the  gift  of  a  kind  of 
Ungual  kaleidoscope,  which  can  arran^^  etray  odds  and 
ends  of  speech  with  rapidity  and  precision  in  an  endless 
variety  ofpretty,  though  meaningless,  piattems.  But  when 
be  has  passed  twenty-four  hours  in  communion  with  him- 
self, see  how  he  brigntens  up  when  he  is  launched  soniebtnr 
in  talk  with  a  countryman.  The  anslere  man  grows  pltvAil 
and  facetious,  the  reserved  man  becomes  effusive,  whik 
fastidiousness  itself  ceases  to  stand  upon  trifles,  and  over- 
looks the  most  glaring  distinctions  of  caste.  The  habiiaiM 
bow-windows  in  St.  James's  makes  himself  unaffectedly 
affable  to  the  honest  drysalter  from  Lower  Thames  Street, 
who  is  bound  for  the  Rhine  and  the  Oberland  with  (he 
good-humored  partner  of  his  joys,  while  the  ritualistic  cu- 
rate confides  his  impressions  of  scenery  and  foreign  fonns 
of  religion  to  the  burly  bosom  of  a  sporting  young  brewer 
from  the  midland  counties.  Such  being  really  the  invet- 
erate gregariousness  of  our  English  nature,  this  American 
incursion  should  surely  add  an  attraction  to  summer  travel 
on  the  Continent  Atleast  we  should  have  plenty  of  people 
with  whom  we  could  exchange  small  talk  if  we  chance  to  be 
socially  disposed,  and  if  we  felt  unsociable  they  need  not 
bore  us.  Further,  our  intercourse  with  intelligent  Ameri- 
cans would  introduce  us  into  a  new  world  of  ideas,  and 
that  we  take  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  enjoyment  of  ratiooil 
travel.  Perhaps  it  may  come  to  this  in  time  when  th« 
two  nations  get  used  to  each  other,  but  for  the  present  theie 
are  very  few  of  us  who  are  able  to  look  upon  our  cousins  in 
the  light  of  acquiutions,  and  the  absence  of  attractica 
would  appear  to  oe  mutual. 

It  is  not  altogether  easy  to  explain  the  reason  Ui  oar 
satisfaction.  It  la  true  that  r^ardin^  the  matter  from  ont 
English  point  of  view,  there  are  certain  salient  peculiarities 
about  our  American  friends  which  it  is  impossible  to  ignore, 
and  which  are  naturally  distasteful  to  us.  To  begin  with, 
there  is  that  unmistakable  shibboleth  of  speech.  We  object 
to  nasal  utterances ;  we  are  inclined  to  shudder  at  some  of 
the  fresh  and  forcible  expressions  with  which  Americans 
taint  the  springs  of  early  English,  although  we  may  smile 
at  these  Americanisms  in  theNew  York  journals  and  in  the 
droll  writings  of  the  humorists  of  the  Far  West.  In  femsSe 
mouths  especially  they  jar  haishly  on  our  sensibilities.  It 
may  be  that  we  feel  a  certain  responsibility  for  the  manners 
and  behavior  of  people  who  use  our  own  language,  who 
resemble  us  in  features,  and  are  sprung  In  great  measnie 
from  our  English  stock.  For  it  is  certain  that  a  very 
slight  experience  of  travel  makes  ua  accept  with  tolerable 
complacency,  or  at  least  resignation,  the  German  ladj'  who 
shovels  down  her  peas  with  the  knife  she  clutches  in  h«r 
fiat,  as  well  as  the  French  commercial  gentleman  who  tuck* 
his  napkin  into  hia  shirt-collar  and  carefully  cleanses  bis 
plate  with  his  bread.  No  doubt  English  and  Americans 
would  learn  to  like  and  reapect  each  others'  gooil  qualities 
were  they  to  meet  in  villages  on  the  shores  of  the  Nyiuta 
or  away  among  the  huts  of  the  Kirghis  in  the  steppes  of 
Asia,  Like  the  American  admiral  in  Chinese  waters  m 
war  time,  thcj- would  remember  that  "blood  is  thicker  than 
water,"  and  fraternize  cordially  enough.  But  on  the  higli- 
waya  of  the  civilized  world  the  mutual  repulsion  is  a  uisa" 
greeable  fact.  Mounted  parties  of  the  respective  nalions 
cross  each  other  on  the  Wengern  Alp  like  members  of  rival 
tribes  observing  an  armed  neutrality;  and  in  a  train  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  or  a  steamer  on  the  Upper  Danube, 
they  draw  aside  into  ho?tilB  camps,  and  send  solitarj'  niem- 
bers  of  the  opiwsite  race  to  Coventry,  There  is  one  ih^' 
however,  which  must  be  remembered,  and  that  is,  ^'^j,^ 
Americana  who  make  themselves  most  conspicu'\  ^v 
travelling,  and  whose  disagreeable  peculiaritie' .  ^^ 
discredit  their  coimtrymcn  generally,  are  -^^ 
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nxigher  and  mder  lort.     And  the  ume  remark  appUei  to 
OQI  own  race,  ander  similar  circumstances. 

Then,  in  the  Americao-influence  ifl  raising  foreign  prices 
Tre  haTe  a  subatantiBl  grievance  which  rankles  not  unnatu- 
TsUj,  and  this  season  it  U  taking  more  ofTensive  proportions 
than  «ver.  The  travelling  American  may  be  eaid  to  lavish 
bis  capital  where  the  Englishman  is  economizing  hit  ex- 
peiuei.  It  is  wery  much  the  liuhion  of  the  American  ht 
nome  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  to  spend  successive 
fortunes  almost  as  fast  its  he  makes  them.  He  makes  no 
provigioD  for  elder  sons,  nor  does  he  pretend  to  provide 
*erj  handsomely  for  any  of  his  male  children.  They  must 
ivork  for  themselves  as  their  father  did  before  them ;  the 
luckier  for  tbem  if  tbey  are  started  higher  up  on  the  social 
ladder.  For  himself  he  is  too  familiar  with  examples  of 
tlie  melancholy  uncertainty  of  riches  to  be  very  eager  about 
storing  them.  Indeed,  it  is  almost  the  part  of  a  prudent 
man  to  make  sure  of  enjoyment  while  he  has  the  means. 
What  a  comfort  it  ought  to  be  to  a  speculator  going  into 
liquidation  previously  to  beginning  again,  to  reflect  that  he 
has  had  a  deal  of  spending  out  of  the  proceeds  of  his  last 
Tenture.  Governed  vaguely  by  notions  like  these,  although, 
perhaps,  he  scarcely  translates  them  into  words,  the  Ameri- 
can comes  over  for  his  European  tour.  He  sets  aside  a 
Hberal  sum  for  his  expenses,  and,  as  we  said  before,  he 
dc>cs  not  care  bow  soon  he  is  back  at  his  work.  He  has  no 
ereat  reason  to  check  the  extravagance  of  his  family,  and 
be  has  every  inducement  to  enjoy  every  comfort  which 
money  can  procure  him  while  his  travels  last.  He  bids  for 
tbe  best  rooms  in  the  hotel;  there  is  naturally  a  sharp  com- 
petition in  tbe  height  of  the  season;  landlords  learn  that 
they  may  charge  very  much  what  they  please,  and,  as  wo 
know,  it  is  much  more  easy  to  send  a  t^ff  up  than  to  get 
it  lowered  again.  He  Rnds  himself  In  countries  where  it  is 
the  practice  to  drink  wine  at  dinner,  and  where  there  are 
no  bars  where  you  can  liquor  up  from  breakfast  to  bed- 
time. He  changes  his  habits  easily  enough,  and  ?ets  curi- 
ous in  costly  "vintages.  When  one  item  habitually  figures 
heavily  in  your  biUs,  it  may  be  taken  as  an  axiom  that  all 
the  omers  have  a  tendency  to  swell  in  proportion ;  and 
when  tbe  total  of  the  bills  is  large,  it  is  n  mere  bagatelle  to 
be  over-generous  to  the  servants.  Bcsidea  nouveaux  richa 
who  are  cast  away  in  a  crowd  with  plenty  of  money  burn-- 
.ing  in  their  pockets  naturally  assert  Uieir  superiority  for  the 
time  by  casting  their  small  change  recklessly  about  them. 
Guides  and  piirlerg  get  utterly  corrupted  and  demoralized 
by  the  lb  under- showers  of  doQars  that  fall  in  the  hot  sea- 
son- ]f  landlords  do  not  respect  these  liberal  patrons  of 
tbeirs,  it  is  only  "human  natur"  that  they  should  make 
■light  account  of  less  pretentious  guests  who  are  compelled 
to  be  frugal. 

So  it  is  no  wonder  that  people  of  moderate  means,  smart- 
ing already  under  a  steady  increntie  of  charges,  should  look 
with  undisguised  anxiety  to  the  results  of  the  American  in 
▼asion  of  the  year,  and  regard  with  something  like  aversion 
the  members  of  the  invading  force.  They  might  be  con- 
tent (o  try  to  bear  it  with  more  philosophy  did  they  feel 
that  the  mass  of  Americans  profited  by  Iheif  trip  or  even 
enjoyed  il  thoroughly.  As  for  the  profit,  it  would  be  rash 
to  speak  decidedly,  Ibr  quick  and  very  intelligent  people 
may  be  learning  tast  when  they  look  least  like  it.  All  we 
can  say  is,  that  their  system  of  travel  strikes  us  as  a  bad 
ooe,  and  that  what  they  learn  under  it  must  almost  neces- 
■arily  be  superficial  and  conventional.  They  hurry  from 
place  to  place  even  faster  than  the  average  English  cockney, 
because  they  are  always  in  excellent  training  for  pace,  and 
bave  been  freshened  by  the  long  voyage  across  tbe  Atlantic. 
They  are  driven  along  by  (ha  Furies  in  the  shape  of  a 
craving  fcr  change  of  scene,  a  longing  for  excitement  in 
the  absence  of  their  habitual  avocations,  and  a  crushing 
consciousness  that  the  time  before  tliem  is  shorter  than 
their  allotted  task.  They  rush  through  noble  scenery, 
along  the  crowded  bigh-roade,  and  dare  not  allow  themselves 
to  toiler  in  those  sequestered  nocks  where  Nnturc  is  really 
to  be  seen  and  courted  in  her  beauty.  When  they  do 
liager  for  a  time  in  a  capital,  in  Paris  Ibr  example,  they 
leav«  their  wives  and  their  daughters  to  do  the  churches, 


the  galleries,  and  the  shopping,  and  seek  recreation  and 
repose  in  the  restaurants,  caf^  and  bankers'  ante-rooms 
where  their  countrymen  moat  do  congr^ate.  Small  blame 
to  them,  as  an  Irishman  would  say.  Those  blessed  inter- 
vals that  almost  carir  tbem  back  to  the  States  are,  for  a 
certain  class  of  Americans,  almost  their  only  seasons  of  real 
enjoyment,  although  perhaps  it  was  scarcely  worlb  while 
crossing  Ibe  Atlantic  to  indulge  in  them.  If  appearances 
are  not  altogether  deceptive,  we  can  speak  with  more  con- 
fidence as  lo  the  pleasures  of  their  trip  than  as  to  its  profit. 
There  is  no  mistaking  the  worn  and  wistful  look  which  tells 
of  continual  eSbrt  and  an  irrepressible  desire  to  have  it  all 
well  over.  With  its  rapid  repasts  and  its  interminable  dis- 
tances, America  turns  out  far  harder  and  more  wiry  travel- 
lers than  most  countries.  Still,  the  constant  change  of 
scene,  diet,  and  climate  for  monUis  on  end;  tbe  eating 
habitually,  as  it  were,  with  loins  girded  and  staves  in  their 
hands ;  the  perpetual  catching  of  trains  at  antimeiy  hours  ; 
tbe  being  cooped  up  among  the  crowds  in  waiting-rooms 
under  the  charge  of  autocratic  jacks-in-office,  and  being 
compelled  to  race  for  seats  heavily  handicapped  by  their 
latest  purchases,  must  be  a  severe  strain  on  the  strongest 
system.  No  wonder  that  towards  the  middle  of  his  time 
abroad  the  most  active  American  tourist  oscillates  between 
despondency  and  despair,  and  that  tbe  wearing  struggle 
imprints  its  traces  on  the  wasting  features.  We  cannot 
help  thinking  that  many  Americans  in  Europe  will  sympa- 
thize with  us  if  we  venture  to  express  a  wisn  that  some  of 
them  had  stayed  at  home. 


CELEBRATED  HOAXES. 


Thkhe  bas  at  all  times  been  a  proneness,  u 
developed,  for  indulgence  in  tbe  pratical  jokes  or  deceptions 
called  hoaxes ;  sometimes  through  self-interested  motives, 
but  more  usually  springing  from  a  love  of  fun  with  a  hit  of 
malice  in  it.  Antiquaries  have  frequently  been  victimised 
in  this  way,  by  the  fabrication  of  articles  purporting  to  be 
interesting  as  relics  of  past  times.  The  readers  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  "  Antiquary  "  will  remember  the  metal 
vessel  inscribed  with  the  letters  A'D-L-Lc,  which  Monk- 
barns  interpreted  to  mean  Agrieola  dicavit  liberu  Ivbfns ; 
but  whith  Edia  Ochiltree  boldly  pronounced  to  be,  Aikia 
Drum'x  long  ladle.  This  was  a  supposed  instance  of  hon- 
est misconstruction  by  a  learned  man  whose  zeal  travelled 
a  little  too  fast,  due  to  Scott's  imagination ;  but  there  was 
a  real  instance  in  the  case  of  Vallancey,  an  Irish  antiquary, 
who  found  a  sculptured  stone  on  the  hill  of  Tara,  and  en- 
graved the  six  letters  of  its  inscription  in  a  costly  work 
which  be  published ;  he  made  out  these  to  mean,  To  Bdiu, 
God  of  Hire;  but  they  proved  to  be  simply  some  of  the 
letters  in  Ibe  name  of  an  Irishman,  who,  lying  down  lazily 
on  the  stone,  incised  them  with  a  knife  or  chisel,     lo  1 756, 


I  engraver. 


words  which  were  really  an  epitaph ;  Beneath  Ihii  stone  re- 
poseth  Claud  Coster,  tripe-teUer  of  Impington,  as  doth  his 
consort  Jane;  but  the  seventy-seven  letters  were  so  skil- 
fully divided  into  apparent  words,  syllables,  and  abbrevia^ 
tions,  as  to  look  exactly  like  a  Latin  inscription  relating  to 
the  Emperor  Claudius.     For  a  long  time  the  stone  deceived 

Gough,  tbe  celebrated  archreologist,  saw  at  a  euriosit^- 
shop  a  slab  of  stone  inscribed  in  a  curious  way,  bought  it, 
bad  it  described  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  en- 
graved for  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  It  purported  to  be : 
Here  llardcnut  drank  a  teine-hom  dry,  stared  abaui  him, 
and  died.  The  shopkeeper  stated  that  the  stone  bad  been 
discovered  in  Kenninglon  Lane,  where  the  pnlace  of  Hard- 
cnut  or  Ilardicanute  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated. 
The  whole  affair  proved  to  be  a  hoax.  Peorge  Steuvens, 
having  a  grudge  against  Gougb,  procured  a  fragment  of  a 
chimney  stab,  scratched  an  inscription  on  it  in  rudely 
formed  letters,  and  got  a  curiosity-dealer  so  to  manage  that 
Gough  should  see  and  buy  the  stone.  . 

Italy  is  wonderfully  fertile  in  modern  antiques,  articles 
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made  to  imitate  ancieot  productions,  and  sold  at  a  hish 
prii;«  to  unwary  art -connoisseurs.  Inghiraml,  in  his  coetlj- 
work  on  Yuea  "  Vasi  Fittili,"  has  a  most  abaord  engrav- 
iog  of  a  vase,  on  which  is  depicted  an  arcbteologist  running 
after  Fame;  the  lady  has  her  thumb  to  her  aose,  exactly 
in  the  way  known  to  boys  as  "  taking  a  sight,"  while  three 
engraved  Greek  woirds  represent  her  as  saying:  "Be  off, 
my  fine  fellow  1 "  No  such  vase  existed:  a  hoax  had  been 
perpetrated  by  a  riyal  connoisseur,  which  Inghirami  did 
not  discover  soon  enough  to  cancel  his  engraving. 

There  is  no  scarcity  of  instances,  at  the  present  day, 
and  in  our  own  country,  of  the  manu&cture  of  antimiea  — 
more  for  profitable  deception  than  mere  watery.  Roman 
vessels  and  coins  are  every  year  coming  to  light  which  the 
Bomans  never  saw,  and  mnt  implements  which  certainly 
were  not  fabricated  in  the  Stone  Period.  Numismatista 
and  coin -collectors  know,  to  their  cost  sometimes,  what 
rogues  can  do  in  one  particular  department  of  fraadulent 
hoaxing.  A  very  old  silver  coin  is  worth,  in  the  antiqua- 
rian market,  many  times  its  weight  in  pure  silver,  or  even 
pure  gold ;  and  hence  there  is  a  strong  temptation  to  man- 
ufacture modern  antique  coins,  produciog  at  the  cost  of  a 
few  shillings  that  which  will  bring  many  pounds.  There 
is  reason  to  suspect  that  even  in  old  times  such  sophistica- 
tions were  practised;  for  Roman  coins  have  occasionally 
been  dug  up,  in  which  the  good  specimens  are  found  to  be 
mixed  with  others  evidently  plated,  and  others,  again,  as 
evidently  washed  over  with  silver.  The  Gre^  islands  are 
known  at  the  present  day  to  shelter  men  who  make  false 
dies  of  ancient  coins,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  manufacture 
of  new  specimens  so  doctored  up  as  to  pass  for  old.  The 
trade  is  a  lucrative  one.  A  certain  engraver  of  these  sur- 
reptitious dies  is  said  to  have  netted  two  or  three  thousand 
pounds  from  the  pockets  or  English  tourists  alone,  who 
bought  the  counterfeits  at  high  prices  under  the  belief  in 
their  genuine  antique  character.  The  dies  were  really 
well  eugraved,  and  the  coins  put  out  of  hand  in  clever 
style.  That  England  exercises  this  art  as  well  as  Greece, 
is  quite  certain. 

Literary  hoaxes  have  been  so  numerous,  that  even  a 
mere  list  of  them  would  be  out  of  the  question.  There 
de  Genl  is  spoke 

.     _..  ._.  .__  . jb  terms  with  the 

Abb4  DeliUe ;  both  were  at  Spa :  and  on  one  particular 
morning  the  abbd  was  deepiv  ^agrined  at  a  hoax  which 
(unknown  to  him)  his  friena  had  perpetrated.  The  due 
wrote  some  couplets  on  the  fSCe-day  of  Madame  la  Du- 
chesse  d'Orleans,  regular  in  structure,  but  moat  inane  and 
insipid ;  he  placed  the  name  of  the  Abbi  Delille  beneath 
theoi,  caused  the  verses  to  be  printed  in  a  few  copies  of  a 
newspaper  printed  in  another  town,  and  contrived  that  one 
of  these  copies  should  reach  the  abbd,  whose  vexation  was 
intense,  fiear-ly  parallel  to  this  is  the  achievedent  of  an 
Americaa  newspaper  a  few  years  ago,  in  which  some 
wretched  verses  wereprinted,  and  ascribed  to  the  pen  of 
the  eminent  poet  William  Cullen  Bryant;  these  were 
copied  in  many  other  papers,  and  came  to  the  astonished 
eyes  of  Bryaut  himself.  When  the  editor  was  some  time 
afterwards  asked  for  an  explanation,  he  boldly  avowed  that 
his  purpose  was  to  establisn  the  fact  that,  no  matter  how 
atrocious  an  effusion  might  be,  the  name  of  a  poet  wbo  had 
established  a  reputation  would  make  it  true  poetry  in  the 
eyes  of  a  large  majority  of  poetry  readers. 

The  hoaxes  which  have  no  connection  either  with  an- 
tiquities or  with  literature  are  not  easily  grouped  into 
classes ;  nor,  in  fact,  is  it  worth  while  so  to  do.  Let  us 
take  a  few  at  random.  At  Liverpool,  in  1807,  bills  were 
placarded  all  about  the  town,  announcing  that,  at  one 
o'clock  upon  a  particular  day,  a  splendid  model  of  a  ninety- 
eight-gun  man-of-war,  built  on  Lord  Stanhope's  plan,  and 
magnificently  decorated,  would  reach  Chisenhall  Street 
Bridge  by  canal  from  Wigan  ;  with  a  band  on  deck  to  play 
"  Rule  Britannia,"  which  was  to  be  sung  by  the  celebrated 
Madame  Catalani ;  and  a  beautifully  adorned  barge  was  to 
precede  the  model,  containing  Folito's  hippopotamus  fone 
of  -the  show-sights  of  that  day).  The  people  attendea  in 
tens  of  thousands  along  the  banks  and  on  the  bridges  of 


the  canal  nearly  all  the  way  to  Wigan.  The  daily  mi- 
senger-barge  arrived  at  its  customary  hour ;  and  not  intil 
then  was  it  known  that  the  public  had  been  hoaxed. 

Shortly  before  this  date,  when  the  dreaded  Bonfiarte 
was  half-expected  to  invade  England,  the  qniet  dwelers  on 
the  south  coast  were  in  constant  terror,  ima^ning  aj  sorts 
of  dreadful  things  consequent  on  the  arrival  of  the  Trench. 
There  lived  at  Chichester,  not  far  from  the  coast,  i  family 
consisting  of  an  elderly  gentleman,  his  wife,  and  diQghter. 
Some  Cantabs  got  up  a  hoax  to  the  effect  that  the  only 
really  safe  place  in  England  was  at  Cambridge ;  tie  family 
removed  thither,  and  settled  down  near  Trinity  College  u 
an  impregnable  station. 

In  1912,  a  report  was  extensively  spread  aboit  that  ■ 
grand  military  review  would  be  held  on  Wimbledon 
Common.  *  As  many  as  twenty  thousand  people  SBembled, 
who  poured  tn  fiom  all  quarters  on  foot,  on  horaebsck,  and 
in  carriages.  The  local  authorities,  seeing  this  throng  of 
people,  and  knowing  at  once  that  it  denoted  a  hoax,  caused 
persons  to  be  placed  on  the  roads  of  approach  Vs  diEabnse 
the  minds  of  the  sigbt-seers;  but  this  was  of  noivail;  the 
rumor  was  believed,  not  the  contradiction.  \\Tien,  how- 
ever, the  day  wore  on  without  the  appearance  of  any  mili- 
tary pageant,  the  populace  grew  angry,  then  mischievoiu; 
mishaps  occurred,  and  the  Common  was  set  on  fire.  Here- 
upon messengers  were  sent  quickly  to  London,  sod  a 
detachment  of  Footr^ards  marched  down  to  remaiD  a 
while  on  the  Common  undl  the  deluded  people  had  da- 

Une  of  the  most  annoying  hoaxes  ever  recorded  was  that 
which,  about  sixty  years  ago,  was  known  in  London  ss  ths 
Berners  Street  hoax.  It  urew  the  attention  of  the  newt- 
papers  at  the  time ;  then  of  the  magazines  and  the  Ana\id 
Regu(er ;  many  years  afterwards  (in  connection  will  * 
bi»ffiraphicalnoticeof  the  hoaxer),  of  the  Quarterly  ReuUa ; 
ana  more  recently,  if  we  remember  rightly,  of  ths 
"  Ingoldsbv  Legends."  Berners  Street  is  a  quiet  street  of 
hotels,  ami  shops  with  private-looking  windows;  in  ISIO, 
it  was  still  m'ore  quie^  inhabited  by  well-to-do  families 
living  in  a  genteel  way.  One  morning,  soon  after  break- 
fast, a  wagon-load  of  coals  drew  up  before  the  door  of  a 
widow  lady  in  that  street,  and  soon  atlerwards  a  van-load 
of  furniture ;  then  came  a  hearse  with  a  coffin,  and  a  train 
of  mourning-coaches.  Presently  arrived  two  fashionable 
physicians,  a  dentist,  and  an  acconcheur,  driving  up  ss 
near  as  they  coutd  to  the  door,  and  wandering  why  •« 
many  lumbering  vehicles  were  so  near  at  hand.  Six  men 
brought  a  great  chamber-organ ;  a  coach-maker,  a  clock- 
maker,  a  carpet-manufacturer,  and  a  wine- merchant  sent 
specimens  of  their  goods ;  a  brewer  brought  several  barrels 
of  ale ;  curiosity-dealers  brought  sundry  knickknackt.    A 

iiiano-forte,  linen,  jewelry,  wigs  and  head-dresses,  a  carl- 
oad of  potatoes,  books,  prints,  conjuring  tricks,  feathers, 
ices,  jellies,  were  among  the  things  brought  to  (or  at  least 
near)  the  house  ;  while  mantua-makers  came  with  baskets 
of  millinery  and  fancy  articles,  and  opticians  with  tele- 
scopes. Then,  afler  a  time,  trooped  in  from  all  quartei* 
grocers,  coachmen,  footmen,  cooks,  house-maids,  noneiy- 
muds,  and  other  servants,  come  in  quest  of  situations.  To 
crown  all,  persons  of  distinction  came  in  their  carriages  — 
the  Commander-in-chief,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a 
cabinet  minister,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  the  governor  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  the  chairman  of  directors  of  the  East 
India  Company,  an  eminent  parliamentary  philanthropist, 
and  the  Lord  Mayor.  The  last-named  functionary  —  one 
among  those  who  speedily  saw  that  all  had  been  victimised 
by  a  gigantic  hoax  —  drove  to  Marlborough  Street  polie*- 
office,  and  told  the  sitting  magistrate  that  he  had  received 
a  letter  from  a  lady  in  Berners  Street,  to  the  effect  that 
she  had  been  summoned  to  attend  at  tihe  Mansion  Hois^ 
that  she  was  extremely  ill,  that  she  wished  to  make  a 
deposition  upon  oath,  and  that  she  would  deem  it  a  great 
favor  if  his  Lordship  would  call  upon  her.  All  the  othOT 
persons  of  eminence  had  had  their  commiseration  appealed 
to  in  a  somewhat  similar  way.  Police-officers  (thwe  were 
no  policemen  in  those  days)  were  sent  to  keep  order  in 
Berners  Street,  which  was  nearly  choked  with  vehiclsit 
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1  and  interlocked  ooe  with  another ;  the  driven 
^  irritated,  the  disappointed  tradesmen  were  exasper- 
ated, and  a  large  crowd  enjoyed  Che  malicious  fun.  Soma 
of  the  vans  and  goods  were  overturned  and  broken  ;  while 
»  few  casks  of  ale  became  a  prey  to  the  populace.  All 
thrQogh  the  day,  nntil  late  at  night,  did  this  extraordinary 
■tate  of  tbinn  continue,  to  the  terror  and  dismay  of  the 
poor  lady  and  the  other  inmates  of  the  house.  Every  one 
found  directly  that  it  was  a  hoax;  but  the  name  of  the 
hoaxer  was  not  knowo  till  long  aflerwards.  This,  it 
appeared,  was  Theodore  Hook,  one  of  the  most  inveterate 
pniutert  and  joken  of  the  day.  He  had  noticed  the  very 
qDiet  character  of  Berners  Street,  and  the  name  of  Mrs. 

on  a  brass  plate  on  one  of  the  doors ;  be  laid  a  wager 

with  a  brotber-wag  who  accompanied  him,  that  he  would 
make  that  particular  house  the  talk  of  the  whole  town. 
And  he  assuredly  did  it.     He  devoted  three  or  four  days 

to  writing  letters,  in  the  name  of  Mrs. ,  to  tradesmen 

of  all  kinds,  professional  men,  distinguished  personages, 
and  servants  out  of  place;  all  couched  io  a  lady-like  style, 
and  requesting  the  persons  addresae'd  to  come  to  Berners 
Street  on  the  appointed  day,  for  reasons  specially  stated. 
Hook  took  a  furnished  lodging  just  opposite  the  house,  and 
there  posted  himself  with  two  or  three  compan:  '  ~ 


day  in  question, 
dient,  however,  i 

known  ai  the  au 

have  fared  badly. 

The  incidents 


Hook  and  Mr.  Mathews. 

Many  of  our  distinguished  actors  have  been  great  lovers 
of  practical  hoaxes  —  not  only  comedians  and  farceurs,  but 
tragic  acton,  who  are  popularly  supposed  to  be  always  in 
a  passion  of  rage,  jealousy,  revenge,  and  fo  forth.  Young, 
the  tragedian,  for  instance,  was  once  driving  in  a  gig  wiu 
a  friend  in  the  outskirts  of  London ;  he  pulled  up  at  a  turn- 
pike-gate,  noticed  the  name  of  the  toll-collector  wrEtten  up 
over  the  door,  and  politely  told  the  gate-woman  that  he 
particularly  wished  to  see  Mr. on  a  matter  of  impor- 
tance. Feeling  impressed  with  the  emphatic  statement, 
she  sent  hastily  for  ner  husband  the  toll-collector,  who  was 
working  in  a  neighboring  field.  He  bustled  on  a  clean 
coat,  and  presented  himself.  Young  said,  >'  1  paid  for  a 
ticket  at  the  last  gate,  and  was  told  that  it  would  free  me 
through  this ;  as  I  wish  to  be  scrupulously  exact,  will  you 
kindly  tell  me  whether  such  is  U>e  case?"  "  Why,  of 
course  it  is  I "  "  Can  I  then  pass  through  without  paying?  " 
The  toll -collector's  further  reply,  and  his  vituperation  when 
the  travellers  complacently  passed  on,  need  not  be  here 
transcribed. 


enjoy  the  scene.     He  deemed  it  expe- 

?o  oir'<juickly  into  the  country,  and 
or  a  time;  if  he  had  been  publicly 
bor  of  the  hoaz,  it  is  probable  he  would 

in  the  life  of  Hook  comprise  many  in 
which  that  unscrupulons  man  played  the  part  of  hoaxer. 
One  of  his  victims  was  Romeo  Coates,  a  man  about  town 
in  the  days  of  the  Regency  —  a  beau,  an  amateur  actor, 
who  delighted  in  riding  through  the  streets  of  the  West 
Sod  in  a  bedizened  pink  coat  of  extraordinary  shape. 
One  day  this  eccentric  received  an  invitation  to  a  magnifi- 
cent entertainment  given  by  tbe  Prince  Regent  at  Carlton 
House.  He  was  ahnost  crazy  with  joy  at  the  honor; 
dressed  and  adorned  himself  to  tbe  highest  attainable 
vjtch,  and  drove  in  bis  fanciful  chariot  to  Carlton 
House.  Tbe  card  of  invitation  passed  him  safely  through 
all  the  outer  portals  and  corridors ;  but  when  a  private  sec- 
setary  or  chamberlain  at  length  scrutinized  it,  he  pronounced 
H  to  be  a  f«>rgery.  In  vain  did  poor  Romeo  Coatee  pro- 
test that  he  knew  nothing  of  any  forgery  or  hoax ;  he  was 
toraed  back ;  and  as  his  equipage  had  driven  away,  he  bad 
to  pick  his  way  through  the  mud  to  the  nearest  hackney- 
WMch  stand.  It  turned  out  that  Theodore  Hook  had  clev- 
erly imitated  the  invitation  card,  one  veritable  specimen 
of  which  he  had  contrived  to  obtain  the  loan  of  for  a  few 
hours.  On  another  occasion,  he  associated  as  a  companion 
in  a  hoax  the  elder  Mathews  the  comedian,  a  man  full  of 
wit  and  frolic,  but  withal  much  more  kindly  and  consider- 
ate than  Hook.  One  day  Hook  and  Mathews  took  a  row 
np  the  river  to  Richmond.  Passing  a  well-trimmed  lawn 
at  Barnes,  they  noticed  an  inscription-board  sternly  forbid- 
ding any  strangers  to  land  on  the  lawn.  This  was  enough 
fiir  Hook.  Tjdng  the  boat  to  a  tree,  he  and  Mathews 
landed,  taking  with  them  fishing-rods  and  lines.  Hook 
Kcted  as  a  land-surveyor,  Mathews  as  his  clerk.  They 
paced  slowly  to  and  tro  along  the  lawn,  pretending  to 
measure  with  the  Gsbing-rods  as  measuring  and  levelling 
ftafls,  and  the  fishing-lines  as  yard  and  rood  measures. 
Presently  a  parlor-window  opened,  and  out  walked  the  oc- 
cupant of  the  villa,  a  well-to-do  alderman.  In  great  wrath, 
he  demanded  what  the  two  interlopers  were  aCKiut.  Hook 
coolly  but  courteously  told  him  that  a  new  canal  was  to  be 
cat  directly  across  the  lawn,  and  that  accurate  measure- 
ments were  necessary  to  determine  the  exact  direction 
which  it  should  take.  Partly  in  rage,  parily  in  despair, 
the  alderman  invited  them  in  to  "  talk  it  over ; "  a  sumptu- 
ous dinner  and  the  best  of  wines  were  just  ready ;  and  the 
alderman  endeavored  to  p>ersuade  the  surveyor  that  another 
line  for  the  canal  might  easily  be  obtained  without  touch- 
ing bis  lawn  at  all.  Hook  and  Mathews  revealed  the 
boax  before  taking  their  departure,  and  managed  to  talk 
him  into  a  hearty  laugh  about  it  —  rendered  all  the  more 


HIRAM    POWERS. 


HiBAU  PowBRS,  the  sculptor  of  the  Greek  Slave,  for 
that  is  his  one  especial  claim  to  the  world's  remembrance, 
was  born  at  Woodstock,  one  of  tbe  most  central  towns  of 
Windsor  County  in  Vermont,  in  the  United  States,  on  Mon- 
day, the  23th  July,  1805.  He  was  tbe  eighth  in  a  family 
of  nine  children,  the  father  being  a  small  farmer  in  the 
northeastern  comer  of  the  United  States  iust  now  particu- 
larized. There  Hiram  passed  his  cbildtiood  and  youth, 
picking  up  at  the  district  school  near  the  farm  whatever 
knowledge  was  attainable  by  him  in  the  way  of  book-learn- 
ing as  a  preparation  for  a  life  (as  it  proved)  of  some  hard- 
ship. Even  in  his  earlier  years,  besides  mastering  the 
rudiments,  he  evidenced  a  remarkable  taste  for  drawing, 
and  acquired,  with  evident  facility,  no  little  skill  in  various 
kinds,  some  of  them  outH)f-tbe-way  kinds,  of  handicraft. 

After  struggling  on,  with  indifferent  succeu,  for  several 
years,  the  father  of  this  numerous  family  at  last  failed  alto- 
gether in  bis  farming.  The  stock  was  sold  off,  the  house 
in  which  most  of  the  home  group  had  been  born  was 
stripped  of  its  contents  and  abandoned.  Young  and  old 
together,  they  all  migrated  from  the  neighborhood  of  the 
familiar  Green  Mountain  ran^e  (Vermont^  clothed  with 
evergreen  fir,  spruce,  and  hemlock,  crossing  New  York 
State,  and  traversing  Pennsylvania,  until  thev  settled  down 
once  more  —  first  of  all  together,  afterwards  scattered  — 
in  Ohio,  the  State  selected  by  their  father  for  their  de»- 


1.    Immediately  after  his  death,  the  youn|»st  of 
done  previoosly,  to  shilc  for  t 
selves.     There  was  no  alternative.     The  father's 


had,  as  the  elders  had  done  previoasl; 


from  having  been  involved  in  Vermont,  had 
reduced  him  in  Ohio  to  the  last  state  of  indigence.  Hiram 
Powers,  the  youngest  but  one  of  his  children,  child  though 
he  still  was,  had  to  support  himself,  as  best  he  could,  out 
of  bis  own  ener^Bs.  Seeking  one  of  the  larger  centres  of 
industry  io  that  very  heart  and  core  of  the  United  States, 
geographically,  he  established  bis  headquarters,  in  %hti_ng 
the  Battle  of  Life,  for  the  time  being,  at  least,  in  Cincin- 
nati. There  he  first  obtained  employment,  simply  to  fetch 
and  carry  as  a  waiter  in  the  news  and  smoking-room  <rf  a 
hotel  ealablishmenl.  Afterwards,  with  an  eye  to  bettering 
himself,  he  went  in  at  tare  and  trett,  at  cording  parcels 
and  totting  up  oipbers  in  the  ledger,  at  a  store  or  pro- 
vision warehouse.  He  then  became  traveller  to  a  local 
tradesman,  getting  new  orders  for  him  and  collecting  what- 
ever accounts  were  outstanding. 

He  was  still  a  stripling  in  years,  as  well  as  in  appear- 
ance, when  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  watch  and  clock  maker. 
Being  already  soroetning  of  a  mechanician,  in  theory  at 
least,  and  having  great  delicacy  both  of  band  and  eye  in 
the  manipulation  of  anything,  no  matter  how  minnta,  he 
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took  with  plemure  to  the  esqui>it«  craft  of  puttiDC  to- 
gether and  lakiog  to  pieces,  of  repairing  and  f'urbishiflg 
thoae  coiled  Bpriags  that  were  like  thread,  and  those 
cogged  wheels  that  were  microscopic.  For  all  bis  satisfac- 
tion, however,  at  having  risen  in  life  so  far  —  the  liorn 
artist  (as  he  soon  afterwards  proved  himself  to  be)  could 
not  helji  aspiring  to  get  jret  higher.  Through  all  reverses 
of  fortune  be  had  still  contrived  to  keep  up,  and  even  to 
improve  upon  his  early  aptitude  as  a  draughtsman,  though 
he  did  so  merely  in  the  intervals  of  work  and  purely  as  an 


Fortunately  for  him,  it  so  happened  that  about  this  time 
there  bad  arrived  ia  Cincinnati  a  Prussian  sculptor  who 
had  l>een  encaged  by  the  municipality  to  execute  a  bust  of 
General  Jackson,  the  seventh  of  the  American  Presidents. 
By  good  luck  the  clockmaker's  apprentice  came  into  com- 
munication personally  with  the  travelled  artist  from 
Germany.  The  latter  appears  to  have  been  good-natured 
as  well  as  discerning.  He  took  the  liveliest  interest  in  tl)e 
shophay  of  the  horotogist,  just  the  bind  of  interest  shown 
by  M.  Masquerier  in  the  shopboy  of  the  London  newsvender, 
afterwards  famous  as  the  greatest  of  all  experimental  phi- 
losopbers,  as  we  have  already  taken  occasion  to  remark  in 
our  memoir  of  Michael  Faraday.  The  Prussian  sculptor, 
when  not  too  busily  occupied  in  preparing  his  effigy  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  gave  young  Hiram  Powers  a  lesson  or 
two  in  drawing,  in  modelling,  and  in  designing. 

The  pupil  eagerly  availed  himself  of  so  golden  an  oppor- 
tunity. Not  a  bint  was  thrown  away  upon  his  bri;(ht 
Intelligence.  He  not  only  handled  his  pencil  and  his 
crayons  with  greater  dexterity  than  he  had  ever  before 
attained,  be  soon  enough  picked  up  sufficient  knowledge  to 
enable  him  to  take  kindly,  as  the  phrase  is,  to  the  (for  him 
at  least)  newly  discovered  art  as  a  moulder  or  modeller. 
His  affection  for  art  as  a  child,  returned  upon  him  with 
redoubled  force  just  as  he  was  entering  upon  his  early 
manhood.  His  resolve  was  soon  taken  —  cost  what  it 
might  in  the  way  of  toil,  of  thrift,  of  penury,  and,  worst  of 
all,  of  waiting  —  he  would  become  an  artist.   He  threw  aside 


clay  model  is  worked,  from  an  almost  abapelc- 

whatever  subtlest  line  or  dimpling  surface  the  intending 
sculptor  pleases.  Adept  as  he  had  been  in  drawing,  from 
his  youth  upwards,  he  became  a  yet  greater  adept  now  in 
modelling  plaster,  under  his  tutor's  direction.  From 
watching  his  friend  form  busts,  he  got  to  make  busts  for 
himself.  And  the  busts  of  Hiram  Powers  soon  came  to  be 
noted  for  their  minute  finish,  and  for  their  extraordinary 
resemblance  to  the  originals.  He  had  the  knack  of  catch- 
ing a  likeness.  He  had,  in  other  words,  the  keenest  eye 
for  proportion.  Not  only  were  his  busts  accepted,  by  even 
'  9  remarkable,   but  admiring  note  was  also 


Jurit  as  he  was  getting  to  be  known  thus  among  those 
immediately  around  him,  in  the  narrow  circle  in  which  he 
still  moved,  an  opening  came  to  him  that  temptingly  offered 
regular  employment  of  a  kind  more  congenial  to  liis  tastes 
than  any  before  obtained,  coupled  of  course  with  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  ensuring  him,  week  by  week,  in  pay- 
ment, BO  many  dollars.  The  opportunity  was  too  alluring 
not  to  be  snatched  at  with  eagerness.  It  led  at  once  to 
his  engagement  In  the  wax  model  department  of  the 
Western  Museum  at  Cincinnati.  In  that  department  the 
ex-waiter,  ex-bagman,  ex-abopboy  at  the  produce-store  and 
at  the  clockmaker's,  labored  assiduously,  steadily,  perse- 
yeringly,  for  seven  years  together.  In  doing  this  he  was, 
in  the  homeliest  and  simplest  way  imaginable,  serving  his 
apprenticeship,  modestly  enough,'but  for  all  that  very  prac- 
tically, as  a  sculptor.  While  he  modelled  in  wax  for  the 
Museum,  he  was  preparing  himself  to  carve,  in  marble, 
works  (hat  might  give  his  own  effigy  claim  to  a  niche  after- 
wards in  the  world's  Walhalla. 

In  no  way  disdaining  his  humble  duties  as  custodian  at 
the  Museum  of  the  wax  department,  he  was  carefully 
cultivating,  at  every  spare  moment,  his  growing  artistic 


capabilities.  Such  was  his  success  in  this  way,  that  ii  the 
rapid  develojAnent  of  his  skill,  through  self-ins  true  tioi  and 
through  the  mere  practice  that  teaches  by  experieice,  he 
at  length  took  courage  to  throw  up  his  positionat  the 
CincinnatiMuseum,  and  to  establish  himself  as  a  scilptorat 
Washington.  But  just  turned  one-and-twenty  vben  he 
undertook  tiie  direction  of  the  wax  department  at  the 
former  city,  he  was  now  eight-aud-twenty  yeas  of  age 
when  he  set  up  for  himself  in  the  metropolis  in  iie  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  the  seat  of  government.  H"  ain- 
bition  there  — an  ambition  still  sufficientlv  mcdest,  and 
one  that  he  soon  enough  began  very  happily  to  realize  — 
was  simply  that  of  producing  busts  of  Che  mott  eminent 
men,  rtaliy  the  "  most  remarkable  men  in  the  country  " 
(not  in  the  sense  of  Jefferson  Brick  or  of  Zephaniah 
Scadder),  the  leading  orators,  administrators,  snd  diplo- 
matists of  the  United  States.  The  first  and  greatest  of  all 
the  American  Presidents,  General  Washington,  he  was 
commissioned  to  carve  in  marble  for  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
Three  other  Presidents  he  thus  also  enduringly  portrayed. 


diate  predecessor,  as  well  as  his  immediate  successor,  he  aUo 
in  the  same  manner  commemorated.  Tbe  former,  sa  a  matter 
of  couriie,  was  John  Quincy  Adams  —  while  the  latter  was 
Martin  Van  Buren.  A  number  of  other  celebrities  he  waa 
called  upon  in  the  course  of  time  to  place,  each  in  succes- 
sion, in  efligy,  upon  his  pedestal.  Now,  it  was  Chief 
Justice  John  Marshall.  Now,  it  was  Edward  Everett, 
orator,  scholar,  and  diplomatist.  Here  he  chiselled  to  ths 
life  John  Caldwell  Calhoun,  statesman  and  ambassador. 
Here  he  moulded  in  colossal  bronze  tbe  statue  that  now 
stands  in  the  State-House  grounds  at  Boston,  of  Daniel 
Webster,  the  greatest  of  all  American  orators.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  former,  that  is,  Calhoun's  statue,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  it  is  regarded  to  this  day  by  many  as, 
everything  considered,  Hiram  Powers'  finest  work  of  that 
description.  It  was  this  masterpiece,  by  the  way,  that,  alter 
running  the  most  imminent  risk  of  shipwreck  off  Long 
Island,  on  its  way  tcaita  desUnalioo  (it  was  a  commission 
for  South  Carolina),  was  at  length  safely  conveyed  intact  to 
its  appointed  site  at  Charleston. 

For  two  years  together  Hiram  Powers,  as  a  modeller  of 
busts,  continued  to  flourish,  even  at  that  mere  dawn  of  his 
career,  as  a  sculptor  at  Washington.  All  the  while  he  was 
cherishing  at  heart  a  project  that,  after  that  period  of 
probation,  he  was  at  length  enabled  to  carry  out  in  earnest, 
and  that  proved  (he  stepping-stone,  for  him,  to  both  fame 
and  fortune.  Partly  by  means  of  his  own  savings,  partly 
through  the  munificence  of  one  of  his  most  discerning 
petrous  or  appreciators,  Mr.  Nicholas  Longworth,  he  ibuna 
It  possible  at  last  to  set  forth,  as  he  actually  did  in  1837, 
upon  that  journey  which  for  every  true  artist  is,  in  the  his- 
tory of  bis  life,  as  tbe  date  of  his  Exodus  or  Hegira. 

'Turning  bis  face  eastwards,  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Mediterranean  into  Italy.  On  arriving  there  he  settled 
down  at  Florence.  There,  as  recently  as  on  Friday,  the 
4lh  of  this  present  month  of  July,  he  expired.  Long  be- 
fore then  he  had  become  thoroughly  naturalised.  I^oyal  at 
heart  though  he  was  to  the  last  as  an  American,  he  was  for  . 
all  that,  as  an  artist,  completely  Italianized,  —  an  adopted 
Tuscan,  —  a  true  Florentine.  The  City  of  Flowers  has  a 
spell  of  its  own,  to  which  sculptor,  poet,  scholar,  novelist, 
astronomer,  all  in  turn  have  succumbed.  There  sojourned 
for  years  t<^etber,  loitering  over  the  pavements,  gazing  out 
of  the  casements  of  Casa  Guidi,  the  Brownings.  There 
the  author  of  "  La  Beata,"  A.dolphus  Trollope,  built  up  his 
villa,  and  in  it  sought  to  make  his  homo.  There,  in  the 
later  years  of  his  life,  lived,  and  there  eventually  died, 
Walter  Savage  Landor,  the  prince  of  imaginary  conversa- 
tionalists. There,  loo,  for  do  inconsiderable  period,  mused 
over  tbe  wonders  of  the  world  around  her,  and  of  the  outer 
universe,  Mary  Somerville.  Naturally,  almost  inevitably, 
on  reaching  Florence,  Hiram  Powers  stayed  there.     In  its 

Eenial  atmosphere  his  artistic  genius  expanded,  burgeoned, 
lossomed,  gave  forth  its  fruit  luxuriantly.  One  need 
hardly  shrink  from  saying  that  on  thft  morrow  of  his  reach- 
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ing  thecitpitkl  of  Tascany,  bis  advance — the  adTHDce  not 
omj  of  ha  aspirations  but  of  his  capabilities  —  became 
peri.'eptible.  Ilia  progress  iras  certainly  extraordinary  ia 
it«  rapidity.  Hitherto  be  had  merely  copied  "  the  hkiman 
{»ce  divine,"  in  a  series  of  life-like  busts.  He  had  done 
tlus,  it  might  be  said,  by  tbe  mere  cunning  of  his  hand  as 


k  skilful  imitator. 

IC  was  on!/  in  IB37,  i 
kbled  e     - 


I  we  have  said,  that  he  was  en- 
B  from  Washington  to  Florence. 
And  yet  in  the  very  next  year,  in  1838,  ne  had  conceived 
and  executed,  and,  so  far  as  the  word  is  in  any  way  ap- 
plicable to  any  product  of  merely  human  ingenuity,  had  just 
perfected  the  earliest  of  all  his  purely  ideafworks,  one  that 
may  sllil  be  looked  back  to  as  nearly  tbe  happiest  of  Ihem 
all,  certainly  the  happiest  with  one  exception.  This 
midden  work,  as  it  may  be  called,  among  his  masterpieces, 
the  MemnoQ  voice  of  which  gave  the  first  trumpet-note  of 
the  artist's  after-renown,  was  that  charming  figure  of 
"  Eve,"  which  TborwalUsen,  on  beholding,  declared  that  any 
•colptor  might  be  proud  to  claim  —  as  what?  As  his  ^ 
Far  more  than  that  — as  bis  capo  d'opera!  Panegyrics,  as 
(L  rule,  were  not  in  the  habit  of  falling  from  the  lips  of  tbe 
great  Danish  artist,  the  greatest  of  all  tbe  great  Danish 
artists  —  tbe  one  who  is,  in  a  manner,  tbe  world's  com- 
pensation for  the  deified  iconoclast  —  Tborwaldsen,  build- 
ing up  with  chisel  and  mallet  where  the  hammer  of  Thor 
himself  only  subverted.  Chary  though  the  former  was, 
almost  to  a  proverb,  in  meting  out  his  words  of  commen- 
dation among  his  brother  artists,  of  Hiram  Powers'  very 
first  ideal  work,  he  uttered  those  words  of  all  but  extrava- 
gant eulogium.  A  single  twelvemonth  afterwards,  in  1839, 
Oie  American  sculptor  took  a  step  yet  further  in  advance, 
the  boldest,  the  highest,  and,  be  it  said,  the  most  successful 
upon  which  he  ever  adventured.  Not  profanely,  but  very 
reverently,  applying  here  the  noble  line  of  Dryden,  as  one 
may  turn  one's  glance  without  impiety  at  any  moment  from 
the  Infinite  to  the  Finite,  it  might  be  said  of  him  thai  he  — 
"  Struck  out  the  mute  creation  at  a  hoaL" 
Eve,  a*  ne  have  seen,  was  produced  in  1S38  — and  now, 
in  1839,  there  was  achieved  by  him  another  white  marble 
masterpiece  of  yet  greater  excellence,  •'  The  Greek  Slave," 
s  work  of  art  of  surpassing  beauty,  and  one  that  the 
-world  still  recogniESS  as,  beyond  all  question,  the  sculptor's 
purest,  sweetest,  and  aerenest  performance.  In  saying  this 
we  arc  perfectly  conscious  that  we  are  running  counter  to 
the  opinion  of  (fortunately  for  human  nature)  a  select  few 
who  are  always  apparently  desirous  of  vindicating  their 
own  independence  of  thought  in  regard  to  tbe  most  re- 
nowned  works  of  art  that  have  ever  been  produced,  bv 
pronouncing  them  deficient  in  the  very  qualities  for  which 
they  are  otherwise  eulogized,  and  very  naturally  eulogized, 
by  the  world  at  large.  According  to  these,  Rubens  was 
no  colorist —  Gray's  "Elegy  "  is  a  mass  of  plagiarisms  — 
Byron's  apostrophe  to  the  Ocean,  at  the  close  of  "  (Jhilde 
Harold,"  has  nothing  whatever  of  poetry  in  it  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  either  in  the  way  of  thought  or  of  expression. 
According  to  them,  the  Apollo  must  be  contemned  as  outof 
drawing,  and  the  features  pf  Anlinous  confounded  with 
those  of  Thersites.  Applying  to  them,  with  but  a  very 
alight  modification,  a  familiar  couplet  of  Pope's,  one  might 
almost  say  that,  according  to  — 

ir  spiteful  priile,  their  erring  reason's  song, 


One  trulb  Is 


whateve 


IS  wrong. 


Or,  without  any  modification  at  all,  w 
in  their  regard  another  of  his  couplet 
tmth.  and  as  witty  in  its  application  :  - 


ETBrybody  from  tbe  first,  and  no  wonder,  was  charmed 
with  the  Greek  Slave,  as  the  sculptured  embodiment  of 
vii^nal  purity,  and  of  almost  perfect  grace  and  symmetry. 
It!  inner  meaning,  as  a  dumb  but  eloquent  protest  ajjunst 
slavery,  ita  very  attitude,  the  mere  pose  of  its  delicat« 
head — all  appealed  upon  the  instant  to  our  tendereat  sen- 
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sibilitiet.  Tberenpon  —  for  those  all'SulTicient  reason*  — 
the  work  became  at  once  for  theae  ayatematic  carpera  and 
cavillers,  anathema  maranatba. 

It  was  proscribed.  It  was  placed  under  a  taboo  forth- 
with and  forever.  It  was  declared  to  be  a  violation  oT  all 
the  elementary  rules  of  art.  It  was  tasteless  itself,  and  all 
who  admired  it  were  equally  tasteless.  That  is  to  say,  at 
least^in  the  estimation  of  these  great  Panjandrums  of 
Criticism.  Jhe  world  heard,  but  heeded  not.  The  little 
group  of  sneering  dogmatists  babbled,  and  the  noise  of 
their  babbling  died  away  scattered  by  the  idle  winds  to 
the  four  quarters.  But  the  statue  remains  to  this  day 
intact,  erect,  and  unharmed,  not  only  upon  its  material 
pedestal,  but  upon  the  yet  higher  elevation  of  tbe  estimate 
tbrmed  of  it  by  the  vast  majority.  T'be  history  of  the 
origin  of  the  Greek  Slave  as  a  work  of  art  may  be  briefly 
told,  and  is  certainly  interesting.  One  day  there  was 
loitering  round  Htram  Powers'  studio  in  Florence,  an  ad- 
mirer of  tbe  American  sculptor,  by  name  Captain  J.  Grant. 
The  attention  of  this  gentleman  was  caught  by  a  small 
plaster  model  of  what  afterwards  came  to  be  tlmt  peer- 
less maiden  in  purest  marble,  Che  Greek  Slave.  Captain 
Grant  was  so  delighted  with  the  beauty  aod  the  simplicity 
of  tbe  idea  thus  expressed  or  embodied  in  plaster  of  Paris, 
that  he  at  once  gave  tbe  artist  a  commission  to  carry  it  out 
yet  further  —  namely,  by  executing  it  in  life-size  and  in 
marble.  With  what  triumphant  success  this  was  accom- 
plished by  Hiram  Powers  all  the  world  knows  and  reco^- 
nize.'<  —  except  the  little  gan^  before  mentioned  of  hia 
hypercritical  depredators.  The  work  was  first  brought 
over  to  this  country,  and  was  here  first  exhibited  in  1845  in 
the  inner  showroom  of  Messrs.  Henry  Graves  and  Co.,  at 
Pall  Mall,  tbe  well-known  establishment  of  printsellers  at 
the  corner  of  the  Opera  Colonnade.  It  was,  besides  this, 
shipped  across  tbe  Atlantic  by  an  American  speculator, 
and  displayed  to  the  admiring  gaze  of  the  multitude  in  all 
parts  of  tbe  United  States.  At  length,  however,  in  1851 
there  came  —  for  Hiram  Powers  ana  the  Greek  Slave  — 
upon  the  noblest  arena  that  could  by  any  possibility  have 
been  desired  for  a  great  sculptor  and  his  masterpiece  —  a 
resplendent  opportunity.  In  the  centre  of  the  American 
department  of  tbe  Great  International  Exhibition  opened 
to  public  view  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  erected  upon  the 
greensward  of  Hyde  Park,  immediately  under  a  trophy  of 
striped  and  star-spangled  banners,  upon  a  revolving  pedes- 
tal, revealed  in  the  draperied  niche  of  a  curtained  canopy 
there  was  seen,  here,  for  tbe  first  time  by  the  million  —  the 
Greek  Slave.  The  laureate  bad  already  put  Ibrth  his  ex- 
quisite diclum  that  — 

iple  maiden  In  her  flower 


Isw 


undredcf 


And  of  that  truth,  there,  in  the  lovely  statue  of  the  Greek 
Slave,  pedsively  standing  with  her  hands  manacled,  as  if 
in  the  slave-market  or  bar.aar  of  Constant  in  onle,  was  a 
new  illustration.  Upon  her  fair  countenance  there  was  a 
mingled  look  of  shame  and  scorn  at  the  pitiless  ignominy 
of  her  exposure  thus  to  the  gaze  of  a  mob  of  competing 
voluptuaries.  A  more  daring  theme  was  never  selected  by 
ancient  or  modern  sculptor.  Tbe  choice  thus  made  of  hia 
subject  was  a  most  hazardous  adventure.  Over  its  every 
difiiculty,  however,  the  purity  of  tbe  ideal  artist's  thought 
completely  and  absolutely  triumphed.  There  was  tbe 
utmost  conceivable  delicacy  in  its  treatment  throughout. 
A  human  bog  like  Colonel  Charteris  (whose  effigy  is  por- 
trayed by  Hogarth  as  leering  in  the  tavern  doorway  in  the 
first  picture  of  the  Harlot's  Progress)  mioht  have  stood 
rebuked  before  it  as  before  the  Goddess  of  Vlrginitj'. 
From  the  date  of  the  opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace  in 
Hyde  Park,  on  the  first  of  May,  1851,  Hiram  Powers' 
lame  as  a  sculptor  was  fully  and  aecurely  established. 
Within  ten  years  from  that  time  six  duplicates  of  the 
statue,  also  like  the  original  in  white  marble,  were  called 
by  him  into  existence.  One  of  these  was  placed  betlmea 
in  tbe  Dudley  Gallery.  Another,  as  exactly  like  the  orig- 
inal as  its  very  double,  we  well  remember  stood  always  in 
the  gallant  old  Marquess  of  LoDdonderry's  private  sitting- 
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-room  in  HoldemegB  Houae.  It  stood  there  upon  a  green 
TelvBt  pedesUl  immediftUlj'  oppoiite  the  writing-table  at 
which  BO  o(t«n  sat  the  brsTe  old  soldier  aad  ex-Aaibmaa- 
dor  lo  St.  Petersburg,  a  profuaion  of  turquoiae  (his  favorite 
Bh>n«)  adorning  his  breast  and  heaviV  encrusting  the 
hands  with  nhidi,  when,  as  Sir  Charlei  Stewart,  riding  at 
the  head  of  his  dragoons,  he  had  himself  grappled  with 
and  taken  prisoner  on  the  battle-Geld  of  Fueiit«s  d'Onore, 
the  French  Colonel,  Delamotte,  of  tha  Imperial  CuiraS' 
siera.  Besides  those  six  dupLicates  or  replicas  in  marble 
of  the  Greek  Slave,  the  work  was  jet  I'urther  popularized 
by  being  reproduced  in  countless  plaster  casts,  both  small 
and  large,  as  well  as  in  innumerable  dimiQiahed  copies  in 
Parian  or  biscuit-china.  Enelish  and  continental  connois- 
seurs bad  contended  with  distinguished  American  art  col- 
lectors in  seeking  Irom  the  artist  himself,  at  his  own  price, 
the  marble  r^>etitions  of  his  masterpiece  already  particu- 
larized. As  for  the  Parian  and  the  piaster  imitations,  they 
were  but  as  the  tributes  of  trade  to  the  sculptor's  popu- 
larity. His  name,  curioualv  euough,  was  in  no  way  bla- 
zoned abroad  in  the  official  catalogue  of  the  great  histori- 
cal exhibition  in  which  the  Greek  Slave  was  firat  of  all  so 
conspicuously  displayed.  There,  one  read  simply  under 
"No.  fi22,  Grant,  J.,  London,  England  —  Statue  of  the 
Greek  Slave."  Captain  Grant,  the  Hctual  possessor  of  the 
original  statue,  and  not  the  artist,  was  the  veritable  exhib- 
itor. Ilie  sculptor's  name,  however,  passed  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  and  was  soon  bruited  abroad  trumpet'tongued. 
Among  the  treasures  of  art  and  Industry  which  were  gar- 
nered up  in  such  motley  and  aroaxiug  abundance  in  the 
H;rdePark  Palace,  it  took  iu  place  under  Class  XXX., 
being  the  last  or  crownine  subdivision,  that  devoted  to  tbe 
Plastic  art,  to  Models,  and  Sculpture.  It  was  to  the  Amer- 
ican Department  what  the  Kohinoor  was  among  tbe  jew- 
elry of  the  Exhibition,  the  nu approachable  paragon  I 
There  were  four  sculptors  only,  it  is  true,  who  received  the 
award  of  the  Council  Medal,  and  Hiram  Powers  was  not 
one  of  that  select  number.  An  English,  a  French,  an 
Italian,  and  a  German  sculptor  were  the  recipients  of  that 
highest  mark  of  recognition  or  commendation.  August 
Eiss  obtained  the  Council  Medal  for  his  colossal  group  of 
the  Amazon  in  zinc  bronzed.  Barou  Carlo  Marochetti  for 
his  gigantic  plaster  equestrian  efEgy  of  Richard  Cceur-de- 
Lion,  raising  aloft  in  his  mailed  hand  Oie  drawn  sword 
tliat  had  so  often  scattered  the  Saracens  in  the  Hotr  Land 
—  a  glorious  fi^re,  afterwards  cast  in  enduring  bronze, 
and  now  standing  in  heroic  guise  upon  its  pedestal  be- 
tween Westminster  Abbey  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
Jacques  Pradier  was  similarly  honored  with  one  of  the 
four  Council  Medals  for  his  marble  statue  of  Phryne  ;  and 
Kichard  Wyalt,  in  his  turn,  for  his  marble  statue  of  Glyc- 
era.  Among  those,  however,  who  received  the  Prize 
Medal  of  the  Exhibition,  be  sure  of  that,  was  Hiram 
Powers.  His  beautiful  conception  of  the  Greek  Slave  had 
placed  him  at  once  in  the  very  foremost  rank  among  the 
•culptors  of  the  century.  Other  works  he  afterwards  pro- 
duced in  considerable  abundance.  That  one,  however,  ha 
never  surpassed  —  he  never  even  approached.  For  the 
Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham  he  modelled  tbe  allegorical 
figure  of  America.  Another  typical  shape  he  also  fash- 
ioned,  most  effectively,  under  the  title  of  California.  He 
wrought  in  marble,  as  clear  and  beautiful  in  outline  as  the 
Terse  of  Milton,  II  Penseroao.     Among  his  more  strictiy 

Smbolical  or  purely  ideal  works  there  is  one  that  should 
ways  be  spoken  of  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise,  as  an 
indisputable  work  of  genius,  the  figure  variously  called  the 
Fisher  Boy,  or  the  Young  Fisherman.  Another  eminently 
beautiful  production  is  his  study  of  the  Head  of  Proserpine. 
The  products  of  his  master  hand,  it  is  now  almost  matter 
for_  regret,  when  his  career,  as  a  whole,  coraes  to  be  ex- 
amined, for  the  moat  part  consisted  ot  busts  taken  by  him 
of  the  distinguished  people  of  the  ago  in  which  he  flour- 
ished. The  more  remarkable  of  these  have  alrea<iy  been 
enumerated.  Another  may  yet  be  particularized'— the 
Princess  Demidoff,  better  known  of  late  years  as  tbe  Prin- 
cess Mathilde,  daughter  of  Jerome  Bonaparte,  sometime 
King  of  Westphalia.    Preeminently  an  artist,  in  his  whole 


nature,  Hiram  Powers  repeatedly  evidenced  during  bts  Ufe 
a  remarkable  .capacity  for  ingenious  contrivance.  As 
affording  a  sufficiently  striking  evidence  of  the  trntb  (^ 
this,  it  may  here  be  mentioned  lliat  he  was  the  inventor  of 
an  entirely  new  system  of  modelling,  through  tbe  adaption 
ot  which  there  is  no  longer  any  necessity  for  the  old- 
fashioned  double  process  (still,  however,  in  vogae)  of 
building  up  first  of  all  a  soft  model,  and  then,  fron  that 
model,  when  completed  and  hardened,  taking  a  cast  in 
plaster-of-paris.  Obviating  all  need  of  this  round-about 
process,  the  plan  hit  upon  by  Hiram  Powers  was  simply 
this :  he  constructed  a  rudely-shaped  solid  plaster  model 
of  sulphate-of-lime,  and  then,  armed  with  suitable  hatchets, 
sL'oops,  chisels,  adzes,  and  other  tools  (also,  evei^  one  of 
them,  of  his  own  invention)  he  carved  and  pared  it  down, 
finishing  it  in  every  part  to  tbe  utmost  possible  nicety, 
according  to  the  desi^  he  had  ori^ally  projected,  and 
with  the  most  scrupiuous  care  for  its  exact  proportloiu. 
By  this  arrangement  of  his,  while  both  time  and  labor 
were  materiaUy  lessened,  the  acnlptor  was  himself  in 
reality  the  sculptor,  leaving  little  or  nothing  to  be  done  by 
the  hands  of  his  iourneymeu. 

As  we  close  this  brief  memorial  of  the  life  and  labors  of 
Hiram  Powers,  the  remembrance  comes  back  to  ds  of  a 
glimpse  caught  three  years  and  a  half  ago  of  his  studio 
and  home  for  a  long  while  past  at  Florence.  It  is  a 
drenching  afternoon  in  the  December  of  1S69.  After 
visiting  earlier  in  the  day  the  British  Legation  at  the  Pv 
lazxo  Orlsndi,  we  have  driven  in  turn  far  into  the  country 
to  two  entirely  opposite  suburbs  of  tbe  City  of  Flowera. 
First,  to  the  Villa  Trollope,  where  tbe  elder  of  the  two 
novelist  sons  of  the  once-famous,  but  now  almost-forgotten, 
author  of  iLe  "  Widow  Bamaby,"  has  built,  on  the  hill- 
side overlooking  the  Amo,  his  cnarming  home,  before  tbe 
gardens  in  front  of  which  tbe  capital  of^Tuscany,  with  the 
noble  Duomo  in  its  midst,  lies  stretched  like  a  panorama. 
Driving  down  into  Florence  afterwards,  and  traverM:^  its 
whole  width,  we  pass  out  of  tbe  city  in  a  totally  different 
direction,  into  what  may  justly  be  called  tbe  artists'  quar- 
ter, beyond  tbe  Porta  Romana.  There,  upon  oppoaite 
aides  of  tbe  Viale  del  Pos^o  Imperiale,  exactly  fronting 
each  other,  are  the  Studio  Powers  and  tiie  Studio  Fuller. 
Pupil  and  master  are  near  neighbors.  They  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  bappy  and  constant  intercommunication,  in  tbe 
midst  of  the  artistic  labors  that  are  the  delight  of  tbrar 
lives.  The  chips  fly  from  tbe  edge  of  the  chisel,  tbe  rain 
falls  without.  The  afternoon  Sits  by  in  pleasant  converse 
among  tbe  busts  and  statuary.  As  we  emerge,  at  length, 
from  the  entrance  to  the  last-mentioned  studio,  we  find  tbe 
driver  of  the  carriage  from  tbe  hotel  has  dropped  sound 
asleep  on  bis  perch  from  very  weariness,  in  spite  of  tbe 
drenching  downpour,  and  is  snoring  so  loudly  that,  for  Ibe 
moment,  we  imagine  the  sound  to  come  from  one  of  tbe 
horses  standing  £ere  with  drooped  heads  as  if  they  were 
asleep  also.  After  laughing  for  an  instant  over  the  ab- 
surdity of  this  misapprehension,  we  hear  one  last  kindly 
reference  (even  in  tne  midst  of  bis  laughter)  from  the 
pupil  to  the  master-band  hard  by  — his  friend  and  neigh- 
bor. His  friend  and  neighbor  now  no  more,  for  only  a 
fortnight  since,  namely,  on  this  last  Friday  week,  the  4th 
July,  1873,  tbe  sculptor  of  tbe  Greek  Slave  breathed  hia 
last. 


A  POETICAL  COOKERY  BOOK. 

The  writer  of  a  keenly  satirical  and  most  amnsing  little 

pamphlet,  which  hails  from  the  regions  of  Oxford,  ha* 
shadowed,  if  not  demonstrated,  that  tbe  larger  portion  of 
the  poetical  effusions  which  flood  us  from  the  purlieus  of 
"Mount  Parnassus"  are  capable  of  being  concocted  ac- 
cording to  receipt.  By  way  of  illustration,  he  gives  the 
ingredients  and  quantities  of  several  popular  cooks  of  the 
day  whose  names  may  easily  be  guessed  from  their  respec- 
tive "  plats."  It  must  be  confessed  we  were  shocked  to 
find  ourselves  laughing  heartily  over  tbe  jokes  and  horrid 
assertions  of  the  barbarian   pamphleteer,  who  is  nothing  U 
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not  an  iconocloat,  and  dexMrously  Kvoids  touching  on  the 
difierence  between  the  poel  uid  the  man  0/  rh^mei.  But 
tha  proTocatioD  to  acoui^  these  "  batlad-mongera,"  few 
will  deny,  is  exceaaive ;  and  we  Buapect,  in  the  present 
oae,  that  the  writer  of  our  Cookery  Book  has  suffered 
both  pablicly  and  privately,  from  aome  volumes  of  simper- 
ii^  song  uid  arid  waataa  of  blank  and  dreary  verse.  There 
•r«,  however,  nuisances  and  naisances  —  theenormoiu  coo- 
gregatioD  of  common  flies,  who  spend  their  lives  buzcing 
over  the  ample  flower  gat^eos  01  "  sweet  poesy  "  to  pur- 


A  POETICAL   COOKMRT  BOOK.- 


\  few  mini  of  gennine  sagar  for  the  mawkish  com- 

d  which  pure  vanity  or  the  iteh  for  jinglinft  words  u- 

lockily  prompts,  and  the  heavy-booming  "bees,  who  steal  1 


a  grander  scale,  expecting  the  world  at  large  lo  forget  that 
their  contribution  of  honey  is  not  entire^  of  their  own 
isreation.  Cannot  something  be  done  to  rid  us  of  Ibis 
plague,  to  reduce  the  overweening  conceit  of  the  kingly 
TerBe-apinnera  7  We  sincerely  hope  the  pamphlet  l)efore 
us  will  contribute  to  "a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wiahed,"  and  now  proceed  to  give  aome  idea  of  ita  con- 
tents. 

"  We  live  in  an  age  of  scientific  and  practical  wonders," 
•ajra  the  introduction.  "  The  mystery  of  yesterday  is  the 
coinmonplBce  of  to-day,"  and  "  atadenta  at  the  university 
DOW  lose  a  clasa  for  not  being  familiar  with  opinions  which, 
bat  twenty  years  ago,  they  would  have  l}een  expelled  for 
dreaming  of;"  the  present  progress  of  things  promises 
■  Dear  solution,  satin  factory,  if  possibly  superncial,  oC  all 
the  tough  mental  and  spiritual  problems  which  worried  and 
perplexed  our  predecessors;  and  "there  will  lack  nothing 
but  the  presence  of  a  perfect  charity  to  turn  the  nineteenth 
century  into  a  complete  kingdom  of  heaven."  Therefore 
ia  there  anything  astonishing  that  this  general  advance 
should  give  birth  to  a  recipe-book  for  concocting  poetry? 
The  writer  asserts  and  maintains  that  poetry  ia  progressive 
—  "was  first  a  work  of  inspiration,  secondly  of  science, 

and  lastly  (now)  of  trick Thus,  just  as  there  ia  no 

boy  now  but  can  throw  stones  at  the  windows  which  Bishop 
Coleuso  has  broken,  so  there  is  scarcely  even  a  young  lady  but 
can  raise  flowers  fi^im  the  seed  stolen  out  of  Mr.  Tenny- 
son's garden."  Undoubtedly,  certain  critics  of  poetry  and 
compiIeTa  of  rhyme  rules  may  have  auggeated  to  our  uni- 
Tersily  "  Soyer  "  that,  aa  the  new  garb  of  verse  ia  ao  much 
ft  matter  of  consequence,  be  could  easily  follow  the  hint  to 
its  farthest  limits,  and  put  it  in  the  power  of  ordinary  en- 
o  mix,  ^ape,  trim,  and  deck  the  sentiments  and 
la  they  most  favor  in  a  poetical  form. 
Touching  the  nature  of  poetry  as  illustrated  by  the  pro- 
ductions of  some  noted  pens  of  the  day,  the  Oxford  censor 
abserres  that  it  may  be  briefly  deacrilied  as  "  the  art  of  ex- 
pressing what  it  is  too  foolish,  too  profane,"  or  too  indeco- 
rons,  "to  be  expressed  in  any  other  way."  Then  as  to  the 
materials  with  which  they  work,  "animals,  vegetables,  and 

Sjirita,"  he  proceeds  to  show,  were  by  past  lords  of  song 
eftly  interwoven  in  their  creations,  whereas  modern  mas- 
ters draw  upon  only  one  of  the  three,  so  that  then-  readers 
are  either  deluged  with  fleshly  lucubrations,  pictures  of  in- 
animate nature,  or  spiritual  and  metaphysical  abstractions. 
Ijpeaking  of  a  noted  poet  of  the  "  Like  school,"  be  ob- 
•ervea,  "He  confined  himself  almost  exclusively  to  the 
confection  of  primrose  pudding  and  Sint  soup,  flavored 
with  the  lesser  celandine,  and  only  now  and  then  a  )>eggaT- 
boy  boiled  down  in  it  to  give  it  a  color.  The  robina  and 
drowned  Iamt)a,  which  he  was  wont  to  use  when  an  addi- 
tional piquancy  was  needed,  were  employed  ao  sparingly 
that  they  did  not  destroy  in  the  least  the  general  vegeta- 
ble tone  of  his  productions;  and  these  form,  in  conse- 
quence, an  unimpeachable  Lenten  diet." 

Shelley's  mode  of  cookery  would  appear  lo  set  the  culi- 
nary code  at  defiance,  though  promising  ao  exquisite  bash 
or  piquant  made  dish.  He  ''  ia,  perhaps,  somewhat  emt)ar- 
rassing  to  classify,  as,  though  spirits  are  what  be  affected 
most,  he  made  use  of  a  large  amount  of  vegetable  matter 
ateo.  We  shall  be  prot>ahly  not  far  wrong  in  describing 
bis  material  aa  a  kind  of  meihvlaied  spirits,  or  pure  pyschic 
alcohol,  strongly  tinctured  with  the  bark  of  trees,  and  ren- 
dered below  proof  by  a  qoantity  of  sea-wator." 


Let  us  turn  to  the  "  Recipes,"  whit^  are  arraDged 
progressively  for  a  tyro's  use,  commencing  with  "  the 
silliest  and  commonest  of  all  kinds  of  verse." 

"  How  to  make  an  ordinary  Love  Foem.  Take  two 
large  and  tender  human  hearts,  which  matoh  one 
another  perfectly.  Arrange  these  close  together,  bnt 
preserve  them  Jrom  actual  contact  by  placing  between 
them  some  cruel  barrier.  Wound  them  l)oth  in  several 
places,  and  insert  through  the  opeuinga  thus  made  a  fine 
stuffing  of  wild  yearnings,  hopeless  tenderness,  and  a  gen- 
eral admiration  for  stars.  Then  completely  cover  up 
one  heart  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  chill  churchyard 
mould,  which  mav  be  garnished  according  to  taate  with 
dank  waving  weeds  or  tender  violeta ;  and  promptly  break 
over  it  the  other  heart." 

A  cruel  analysis  assuredly,  but  a  fair  one,  of  the  moun- 
tain of  love  poems  yearly  scribbled  by  sentimental  pens. 
There  would-be  no  room  for  protest  if  modesty  or  sense 
preserved  such  warblines  from  the  proud  livery  of  print 
for  the  sacred  solitude  of  the  album  or  the  perfumed  desk. 
But  alas  I  these  two  useful  restraints  rarclv  bless  those 
who  are  cursed  wiUi  the  itoh  for  verse-making,  or,  more 
properly,  verse-marring.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
said  the  pretty  volume  or  the  magazine  page  does  no  one 
any  harm  —  that  the  affliction  is,  after  all,  a  mild  one, 
raUier  demanding  public  pity  than  the  reverse.  True;  but 
do  not  forget  the  unpublished  toriure  sighing  Angelina  and 
romantic  Iteginald  inflict  on  the  family  circle  and  the 
wider  radius  of  friends ;  the  recitation  and  voluntary  repe- 
tition of  the  inspired  lines  which  goad  them  to  buttonhole 
you  for  a  sop  of  admiration  and  adulation ;  to  spout  stale 
sweets  to  a  circle  of  yawning  victims. 

Next  is  the  recipe  of  concocting  "  A  Pathetic  Marine 
Poem."  Observe  those  moderately  cheerful  fiices  in  Mrs. 
Sqoallaway'a  drawing-room,  just  relaxed  by  the  kindline 
warmth  of  Cape  sherrv  and  sweet  cakes.  Vain  smilesl 
ye  shall  be  rebuked  with  a  dose  of  mere  misery.  Melan- 
choly notes  wail  forth ;  Miss  Sadenough  has  taken  from 
her  gloomy  roll  "  A  Dirge  of  the  Ocean."  She  prides  her- 
self on  the  execution  ot  this  gem  of  song  :  her  bundle  of 
gloom  in  Uiat  black  cover  might  puss  for  a  coffin  ;  and  cal- 
lous must  be  tbe  wretch  who  wears  a  merry  face  when  her 
anguished  form  fronts  the  piano.  Here  we  have  the  direc- 
tions for  one  of  her  agonizing  dishes. 

"  Take  one  midnight  storm,  and  one  fisherman's  family, 
which,  if  the  poem  is  to  he  a  real  success,  should  he  as 
large  and  as  hungry  as  possible,  and  must  contain  at  least 
one  innocent  infant.  Place  this  brat  in  a  cradle,  with  the 
mother  singing  over  it;  being  careful  that  the  babe  be 
dreaming  of  angels,  or  else  smiling  sweetly.  Stir  the 
father  well  up  in  the  storm,  until  he  disappears." 

The  epic  poem  "  may  now  be  cooked."  Our  Oxford 
Soyer  lays  it  down  that  aa  we  may  find  some  difficulty  in 
obtaining  a  hero,  we  should  content  ourselves  with  the 
next  best  article,  "  plentiful  and  easy  lo  catch,"  namely,  a 

"  'Take,  then,  one  blameless  prig.  Set  him  upright  in 
the  middle  of  a  round  table,  and  place  beside  him  a  beau- 
tiful wife  who  cannot  abide  prigs.  Add  to  these  one 
marred  goodly  man,  and  tie  the  three  together  in  a  bundle 
with  a  link  or  two  of  Destiny.  Proceed,  next,  to  surround 
this  group  with  a  large  number  of  men  and  women  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  in  fancy-ball  costume,  flavored  with  a 
great  many  possible  vices  and  a  few  impossible  virtues. 
Stir  these  briskly  about  for  two  volumes,  to  the  great  an- 
noyance of  the  blameless  prig,  who  is,  however,  to  be  kept 
carefully  below  swearing-point  for  the  whole  time.  If  he 
once  l>oils  over  into  any  natural  action  or  exclamation,  he 
is  forthwith  worthless,  and  you  must  get  another.  Next 
break  the  wife's  reputation  into  small  pieces,  and  dust 
them  well  over  the  blameless  prig.  Then  take  a  few  vials 
of  tribulation  and  empty  these  generally  over  the  whole 
ingredients  of  your  poem  ;  and,  taking  the  sword  of  the 
heathen,  cut  into  small  pieces  the  greater  part  of  your 
minor  characters.  Then  wound  slightly  the  head  of  the 
blameless  prig  ;  remove  him  suddenly  from  the  table,  and 
keep  in  a  cool  barge  for  future  use." 
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It  is  nnaeceuurf  to  mention  the  particular  poem  here  ao 
deftly  dialled  ftad  apiced,  though  it  may  be  obaervetl  that 
the  concomitants  are  equally  useful  to  the  novelist  From 
auch  faTorable  circumaUuiceB  a  highly- wrouj^ht  and  dichi- 
rant  kettle  of  fish  may  easily  be  served  at  ^e  ahortest  no- 
tice ;  and  onr  aympathy  ia  lomewhat  confusedly  divided 
betireeu'the  wroogs  of  the  heavy  aaint  and  the  t«mptatioDa 
of  the  aweet  ainoer.  For  in  thia  wicked  world  we  canoot 
help  pitying  the  soperhuman  trials  of  those  errine  onea 
when  authors  atigar  the  forbidden  fruit  outof  an  enchanted 
bag.    What  should  we  have  done  in  their  place? 

ApropoB  of  sugar,  which  Mr.  Lowe  so  si^ely  described 
aa  the  especial  solace  of  ladies,  we  now  approach  the  daz- 
zling, succulent  reeioos  of  eternal  "  aweetnesa  and  light " 
—  a  combination  oi  divine  philosophy  and  transcendental 
poetiy,  barley-sugar  and  sunehine  I  What  a  charming  diet 
for  "an  age  when  young  men  prattle  about  protoplasm, 
anil  young  ladies  in  gilded  saloons  unconaciouely  talk  athe- 
If  m  1 "  Is  it  surprising  our  mental  stomach  ie  disordered 
when  we  muat,  to  tie  in  the  foebioa,  consume  some  auch 
"  plat "  as  the  following,  more  deieterioua  than  the  frenzied 
combination  of  a  hasty  ball-supper  on  the  swifl-aucceeding 
plates  of  two  reckless,  absorbed,  flirting  fellow-creatures? 

"  Take  one  soul  full  of  involuntary  unbelief,  which  has 
been  previously  well  flavored  with  aelf-satiafied  ' 
Add  to  this  one  l>eautiful  text  of  Scripture.  iA 
well  together,  and,  as  soon  as  ebullition  coramencea,  grate 
in  fine^  a  few  rearetful  alluBions  to  the  New  Testament 
and  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  one  constellation  of  stars,  half 
a  dozen  alluaions  to  the  nineteenth  century,  one  to  Goethe, 
one  to  Mont  Blanc,  or  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  one  alao, 
if  possible,  to  some  personal  bereavement.  Flavor  the 
whole  with  a  mouthful  of  '  faitha '  and  '  infinites '  and  a 
mixed  mouthful  of  ' paasioDS,' ' Gnites,'  and  'yearnings.' 
Thia  clasa  of  poem  is  concluded  usually  with  some  question, 
atiout  which  we  have  only  to  observe  that  it  shall  be  im- 
possible to  anawer." 

Whosoever  may  have  groaned  over  the  exquisitely  mud- 
dling, discordant  pages  of  a  venerated  master  of  strange 
diahes  which  are  caviare  to  the  vulgar,  and  generally  more 
admired  than  understood,  will  appreciate  the  next  recipe. 
Let  ng  call  it  An&lytical  Pudding,  and  congratulate  Uie 
lucky  fingers  that  can  extract  a  tasty  plum  from  the  bulky 
darkneaa.  Woutd'that'it  were  possible  to  learn  how  many 
honest,  plodding,  common-senee  readers  have  skirted  the 
gates  of  Hanwell,  trying  to  learn  what  the  frantic  poem 
was  all  about  1  The  nigntmare  poet  should  be  prosecuted 
W  the  Crown  for  hopelesaly  muddling  the  brains  of  John 
Bull. 

"  Take  rather  a  coarae  view  of  things  in  general.  In 
the  midst  of  this  place  a  man  and  a  woman,  his  and  ber 
ankles  tastefully  arranged  on  a  slice  of  Italy  or  the  country 
about  Foroic.  Cut  an  opening  across  the  breast  of  each, 
until  the  soul  becomes  visible;  but  be  very  careful  that 
none  of  the  body  be  lost  during  the  operation.  Four  into 
each  breast  as  much  as  it  will  hold  of  the  new  strong  wine 
of  love,  and,  for  fear  they  should  take  cold  by  expofiure, 
cover  them  quickly  up  with  a  quantity  of  obscure  classical 
qnotationa,  a  few  familiar  allusions  to  an  unknown  period 
of  history  and  a  halt- destroyed  fresco  by  an  early  master, 
varied  every  now  and  then  with  a  reference  to  the  fugues 
or  toccBtos  of  a  quite  forgotten  composer.  K  the  poem  l>e 
still  intelligible,  take  a  pen  and  remove  carefully  all  the 
necesaary  particles." 

Passing  over  excellent  pr 
Raphaclite  and  long-windci 

we  arrive  at  the  Bjronic- Satanic.  ■'  Take  a  couple  of  fine 
deadly  sini,  and  let  them  hang  before  your  eyes  until  they 
become  racy.  Then  take  them  down,  dissect  them,  and 
■tew  them  for  some  time  in  a  solution  of  weak  remorse  ; 
after  which  they  are  to  be  devilled  with  mock  despair." 

Our  cook  appears  to  agree  with  Johnson,  that  patriotiam 
may  be  defined  as  the  last  refuge  of  "  scoundrelism."  In- 
deed the  light  is  not  uncommon  of  a  tavern  demagogue, 
inspired  by  "  dojjanoee,"  apoutin^  "  Chartism,"  while  hia 
poor  wife  and  child  cower  cola  and  hungry  round  the 
corner.     So  we  have  writers  of  patriotic  poema  who  might 


Passing  over  excellent  prescriptions  for  the  modern  Pre- 
i  mythological  poem. 
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bett«r  serve  their  oppressed  country  by  leading  'litea  d 
ordinary  respectability,  and  speaking  moderately  and 
decently. 

"  Tue  one  blaspheming  patriot  who  has  been  hung  or 
buried  for  some  time,  together  with  the  oppreased  countn 
belonging  to  him.  Soak  these  in  a  quantity  of  rotten  aenli- 
ment  till  they  are  completely  sodden,  and  in  the  mean  while 
get   ready  an   indefinite   number  of  Christian  kinjs  and 

Eriests ;  kick  them  till  they  are  nearlr  dead  ;  add  copiously 
roken  fragments  of  the  Catholic  Cnurch,  and  mix  all  to- 
gether thoroughly.  Place  them  in  a  heap  upon  the  oppressed 
country;  season  plentifully  with  very  coarse  expressiaos; 
the  top  careflilly  arrange  your  patriot,  garnished 


kind  of  poem  ia  cooked  in  verbiage,  flavored  with  Uber^, 
the  taste  of  which  ia  much  heightened  hy  the  introduc^ 
of  a  few  high  goda  and  the  rame  of  Fortune." 

All  who  love  a  rare  bit  <k  fnn  and  satire  will  do  well  to 
import  from  Oxford  this  novel  treasure  for  the  kitchen, 
whilst  the  more  sober  will  find  that  nnder  a  laughing 
mask  lies  a  good  bit  of  truth,  and  that  more  than  one  pair 
of  shoulders  deserves  the  free  lash  of  the  writer. 


A  CHASE  AFTER  A  CAT. 

In  the  hilliard-room  of  Leish  Court,  Somersetshire, 
there  ia  a  large  picture  by  Titian  (or,  according  to  Dr. 
Waagen,  by  Niccolo  dell'  Abate)  of  "  The  Three  Gncei." 
I  had  been  atanding  for  some  time  absorbed  in  contempli>- 
tion  of  their  lovely lieads,  when  I  became  slowly  conscioos 
that  my  eyes  had  all  the  time  seen  a  cat  along  with  the 
Graces,  and  that  my  mind  had,  in  a  aueer  sort  of  unques- 
tioning fashion,  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  said  cat  was 
sitting  on  a  chair  in  front  of  £e  picture.  Aa  the  conscious- 
ness clarified,  I  wondered  how  a  cat  came  to  sit  so  still  widi 
a  stranger  atanding  before  it,  and  I  looked  at  it,  and  be- 
hold it  was  in  the  picture  I  —  A  white  cat,  seated  low  dowa 
in  the  right-hand  corner,  looking  aa  grave  as  a  judge;  a 
regular  domeBtic  pussy,  at^gestiTe  of  a  warmly-clad  old 
maid  sitting  over  the  fire,  in  a  anug  English  room,  with  a 
kettle  singing  on  the  fire,  and  hot  toast  and  tea  on  the 
table — suggestive  of  anything  but  the  naked  truth  and 
airy  freshness  of  those  beautiful  sisters  standing  in  open 
space,  under  the  open  sky,  clothed  upon  only  with  the 
modest  light  of  their  own  loveliness. 

What  had  the  cat  to  do  with  the  Gracea?  It  was  the 
onl;^  adjunct  in  the  picture.  The  instant  I  had  an  oppor; 
tunity,  I  seized  my  I^emprifere,  and  turned  up  the  "  Graces 
("  Gratiee,  three  Goddesses,  vid.  CharitSs ").  I  turned 
back  to  "  CharitSs."  There  I  found  a  great  deal  of  beau- 
tiful allegory  about  kindnesses  and  all  good  offices,  bnt 
never  a  word  about  cats.  The  worship  of  the  Graces  was 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Muses,  and  no  sacrifice  was  ever 
offered  to  them ;  go  the  cat  could  not  have  appeared  there, 
even  in  that  uncomfortable  relationship.  1  asked  varioni 
learned  youths,  fresh  fi'om  the  classics,  "  Have  the  Grs«« 
anything  to  do  with  cats?"  None  could  answer— "iea. 
One  hazarded  a  feeble  au^gestion  that  the  cat  was  gracefal, 
and  as  auch,  perhaps,  had  a  place  beeide  the  Gracea;  bat 
the  whole  attitude  and  appearance  of  Titian's  cat  forbade 
that  supposition.  It  was  not  an  impersonation  of  ^ace; 
it  was  a  regular  domeatic  puasy,  sitting  curled  up  in  the 
most  homely  attitudp,  without  any  airs  or  graces  of  any 
kind. 

It  is  very  atrange  how  an  absurd,  trivial  question  of  that 
kind  sticks  in  the  mind.  That  cat  became  a  sort  of  radi- 
ating centre  in  my  soul,  from  whence  light  fell  upon  ail 
cats,  forcing  me  to  look  at  them,  though  they  bod  no  more 
to  do  with  that  cat  than  it  had  to  do  with  the  Graces. 
Thanks  to  Titian,  I  really  can  count  the  cats  I  hive  since 
then  met  in  my  wanderings  among_  art  treasures.  They  bata 
not  been  many,  and  since  I  can  give  ihem  all  without  muoa 
risk  of  running  to  undue  length,  and  wearying  my  readra, 
I  indulge  in  the  hope  that  1  may  periiapa,  in  return,  lecei'B 
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froiD  loine  well-informed  peraon  light  cODceming  the  c&t  — 
'Htism's  cat  —  which  may  euperiede  that  radiatiog  ceotre, 
■nd  relieTe  me  from  anj  further  neceaeity  of  chuing  va- 
in Genoa,  I  read  in  Bcedeker  (that  father,  mother, 
teother,  and  totom-friend  of  countleBs  crowds  of  tooristB) 
that  in  the  Palazzo  del  Principe  Doria  was  a  portrtut  of 
Andrea  Doria,  Admiral  of  Ihe  fleets  of  the  Pope,  of  Charles 
T^  of  Francia  ].,  and  of  Genoa,  taken  with  his  favorite 

At  ODce  the  bright  idea  struck  me  that  this  might  be  the 
ett.  Titian  did  take  a  portrait  of  Andrea  Doria,  and  if 
Doria  had  a  pet  cat,  it  might  posBibly  be  that  the  Three 
Gncei  were  painted  for  the  Admiral,  and  that  the  pet  cat 
vu  introduced  to*  make  the  picture  more  acceptable.  I  had 
bard  w<H-k  of  it  that  day  in  Genoa.  I  have  heard  of  Rome 
hating  been  "  done  "  in  a  day.  including  the  Catacombs 
ud  the  Pope,  and  the  Pope  included  dressing  for  the  occa- 
mn.  Genoa  is  nothing  to  Rome,  but  I  found  it  hard  work 
to  "do"  Genoa  in  two  days.  Isaac  Tavior,  in  his  "Physi- 
cal Theory  of  Another  Lite,"  suggests  that  "  if  we  consider 
the  analogies  of  the  system  of  nature,  we  shall  see  reason 
to  conjecture  that,  wtule  perhaps  some  species  of  animals 
•re  living  much  slower  than  ourselves,  others  may  be  living 
incomparably  faster.  It  is  by  no  means  unphilosophical  to 
imagiae  that  the  ephemera  of  a  summer's  noon,  which  wo 
are  apt  to  piiy  as  soort-lived,  may  in  the  compass  of  their 
few  sunny  hours  be  running  throt^h  a  century  of  joyous 
■easatioDS."  Upon  some  such  theory  alone  can  1  conceive 
tS  the  feats  of  tourists,  who  think  nothing  of  a  city  for  a 
aieal.  Uy  blood  circulates  slowly, and  wings  I  have  none; 
M I  found  it  very  hard  work  to  "  do  "  Genoa  in  two  days, 
or  rather  in  one  day  and  part  of  two.  We  had  comeny 
•teamer  from  Nice ;  pursued  by  white  sea-birda,  we  had 
psned  along  the  magic  coast  where,  at  the  feet  of  anow- 
eippad  Alps,  orange  and  lemon  groves,  oliveyards  and 
Ttneyardi  clothed  the  lulls ;  and  p^m-treet  and  lefty  tow- 
tn  rote  above  the  clustered  honses  of  the  scattered  towns 
ud  Tillages  ;  and  afler  a  day  of  long  delight  we  neared 
Genoa  just  as  darkness  bad  quenched  the  hot  fiush  of  a 
etimion  suuset  It  was  quite  dark  as  we  entered  the  hai^ 
Inr,  and  as  the  boats  came  alongside,  the  whole  lights  of 
the  city  seemed  to  start  into  brHliancy  at  once,  as  if  the 
Cliy  of  Palaces  had  adorned  henielf  with  jewels  in  a  mo- 
nent.  An  Italian  youth  on  board  our  steamer  had  been 
wild  with  excitement  as  he  neared  the  city,  and  as  the 
ligbta  flashed  out,  his  enthusiasm  rose  to  fever  heat.  He 
mshed  up  and  down  the  deck,  shoutine  out  "  GenSva  1 
Genfiva  I   6en6va  la  superba  I   ClttJi  di  Maria  Sanctis- 

Dark  as  it  was  when  we  arrived,  I  couLd  not  rest  in  the 
hotel,  bat  with  a  friend  I  sallied  forth  to  lee  the  city.  -Ariv- 
Uung  more  enchanting  could  scarcely  be  imagined.  On 
either  hand  of  the  street  which  we  passed  through,  the 
jeaellers'  shops  were  sparkling  under  lamplight,  with  the 
delicate  gold  and  silver  filigree  ornaments  peculiar  to  tbe 
place.  The  lofty  houses  were  separated  by  so  narrow  a 
thoroughfare  that  the  tops  of  them,  as  we  looked  upwards, 
teemed  te  incline  towanls  one  another;  and  most  lovely 
knked  the  young  moon  seen  in  that  strange  rifl,  almost  as 
if  through  a  cleft  rock. 

DajUght  did  not  lessen  the  charm,  though  it  brought 
with  It  a  continuous  downpour  of  rain.  I  know  of  no  place 
■■ore  attractive  than  Genoa,  with  its  streets  bordered  with 
■arble  palaces,  crowded  with  throngs  of  e^er  men,  and 
with  women  veUed  in  black  or  white  lace,  and  paraded  by 
■triaga  ol'  males  adorned  with  maoy-colored  tassels  of  wool 
sad  Unkling  bells.  For  all  ita  charm,  1  was  wearied  with 
admiration,  and  ready  for  rest,  when  my  eye  caught  sight 
of  the  intimation  concerning  the  favorite  cat ;  but  i  at  once 
nsolved  to  go  and  see.  It  would  have  been  preposterous 
to  have  left  Genoa  without  visiting  the  palace  of  her  most 
Esoious  Bon  -,  but  I  am  ashamed  to  confess  that  Doria's  cat, 
rather  than  himself,  was  my  magnet  Alter  ail,  it  was  not 
the  least  like  my  caL  I  am  not  learned  enough  in  cats  to 
he  able  to  name  the  breed,  but  Doria's  cat  was  the  very  op- 
po^  of  the  soft,  white,  domestic  pussy  of  the  Graces.    It 


was  a  magnificent  warrior  of  a  cat,  with  legs  striped  like  a 
tiger's,  and  a  regular  hide  hanging  in  heavy  folds,  like  a 
mantle,  upon  its  back.  There  was  something  iu  that  cat 
akin  to  the  Andrea  Doria  of  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  in  die 
Doria  Palace  at  Home  ;  ihe  same  sort  of"  darkling,  subtle 
power."  Age  had  told  on  the  prince  before  the  portrait  in 
Genoa  with  the  cat  was  paintea  ;  and  the  likeness  between 
him  and  his  feline  pet  was  not  so  evident  there  as  in  the 
younger  face  at  Borne. 

My  next  vision  of  a  cat  was  at  Pisa.  I  was  eight  days  at 
Pisa,  and  it  rained  every  day,  and  pretty  nearly  all  the  day 
every  day  of  the  time ;  but  no  amount  of  wet  deterred  me 
from  hauntine  that  wondrous  gjTonp  of  buildings  which  is 
the  glory  of  Pisa.  I  persecuted  the  custodian  of  the  Bap- 
tistery for  the  echo.  No  one  knows  what  the  beauty  of 
sound  can  be  who  has  not  stood  facing  Nicola  Pisano'a 
sculptured  pulpit  within  that  dome  of  purest  white,  and, 
with  doors  closed,  heard  the  custodian  of  the  Baptistery 
sound  the  three  notes  of  the  chord.  I  walked  round  and 
round  the  fairy  Leaning  Tower ;  I  marvelled  at  the  great 
bronze  gates  of  the  Cathedral,  bv  Giovanni  da  Bologna, 
and  stoi^  within  them,  giddr  witn  the  clouds  of  incense, 
looking  past  the  swaying  of  the  bronze  lamp  which,  through 
Galileo's  creative  tbonght,  gave  birth  to  the  idea  of  the 
pendulum,  at  the  awful,  gigantic  Christ  of  Cimabue,  which 
threatens  from  the  dome. 

But  chiefly  I  haunted  the  Campo  Santo,  and  I  spent 
hours  in  examining  the  mysterious  frescoes,  beautiful  in  de- 
uav,  covering  on  its  outer  side  the  walls  of  the  spacious 
hal^  which  through  sixty-two  beautiful,  open,  pointed, 
traceried  windows  looks,  on  its  inner  aide,  upon  a  green 
quadrangle  of  sacred  earth,  brought  from  Mount  Calvary. 

If  1  were  to  begin  describing  the  Campo  Santo,  I  should 
fill  up  a  whole  volume  with  my  raptures,  and  lose  sight  of 
mv  chase  altogether ;  so,  passing  over  all  else  in  silence,  I 
will  approach  the  cat  I  found  there. 

Pisa  has  a  choice  selection  of  saints,  which  are  all  its 
.own,  peculiar  to  Pisa.  These  are  S.  Ephysiue,  S.  Potitus, 
S.  Torp^,  and  S.  Ranieri.  S.  Kanieri  is  the  only  one  with 
whom  I  am  at  present  concerned. 

S.  Ranieri  was  a  young  man  given  up  to  pleasure.  He 
was  converted  by  the  pitying  Iook  of  a  holy  man,  and  for 
twenty  years  lived  as  a  hermit  in  Palestine. 

"  On  one  occasion,"  says  Mrs.  Jameson,  "  when  the  ab- 
stinence to  which  he  had  vowed  himself  was  sorely  felt,  be 
beheld  in  his  sleep  a  vase  of  silver  and  gold,  wrought  with 
precious  stone ;  but  it  was  full  of  pitch,  and  oil,  and  sul- 
phur. These  being  kindled  with  fire,  the  vaso  was  burning 
to  destruction  ;  none  conld  quench  the  flames,  and  there 
was  put  into  his  hands  a  little  ewer  full  of  water,  two  or 
three  drops  of  which  extinguished  the  flames ;  and  he  un- 
derstood that  the  vase  signified  his  human  frame,  that  the 
pitch  and  sulphur  burning  within  it  were  the  appetites  and 
passions,  that  the  water  was  the  water  of  temperance. 
'r\,.       -  ■  — ... 
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Thenceforward,  Ranieri  lived  wholly 
water.  He  had,  moreover,  a  partieulai 
and  most  of  his  miracles  were  performed  by  means  of  water, 
whence  he  was  called  in  his  own  city  San  Ranieri  dell' 
Acqua.  in  a  Roman  Catholic  country,  S.  Ranieri  would 
new  be  the  patron  of  temperance  societies.  This,  however, 
did  not  prevent  him  from  punishing  a  fraudulent  host  of 
Messina,  who  mixed  water  with  the  wine  he  sold  his  cus- 
tomers, and  to  whom  the  saint  revealed  the  arch  enemy- 
seated  on  one  of  the  casks,  in  the  shape  of  a  huge  cat,  witb 
bat-like  wings,  to  the  great  horror  of  the  said  host,  and  to 
the  wonder  and  edification  of  all  believers." 

To  my  wonder  and  edification  certainly,  for  1  stood  trans- 
fixed before  that  cat.  The  fresco  of  this  event  is  by  Anto- 
nio Viniziano,  who  was  the  pupil  of  Taddeo  Gaddi,  the 
pupil  of  GiottJi,  the  pupil  of  Cimabue  ;  and  Antonio  him- 
self was  the  master  of  Gherardo  Starnina,  who  was  the 
master  ofMasolino,  who  was  the  master  of  Masaccio,  who, 
through  his  frescoes  in  die  Brancacci  Chapel  at  Florence, 
was  the  father  of  all  the  master  minds  of  the  art  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 

The  remains  of  Antonio  Viniziano  are  not  numerous. 
The  ceiling  of  the  Capellone  degU  Spagnuoli.  In  Florence, 
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>  be  painted  bv  him.    Therefore,  this 

CLnt  link  in  uio  hiatorjr  of  art.  Beverence  it,  ;e  that 
thereof I 
The  fresco  of  which  it  forms  s  part,  like  all  the  freecoes 
of  that  time,  ^vea  u>  ia  one  picture  a  lucceasiDn  of  events. 
Id  the  extreme  left  we  Bee  a  vision  of  Clirist  Appearing  to 
the  sain L  Close  to  thin,  a  shinirith  swelling  sails  (upon 
one  of  which  it  embroidered  a  Greek  cross)  bears  the  saint 
on  his  return  to  Jtaljr  from  the  Holy  I<and.  A  man  sits 
fishing  upon  the  shore  to  which  the  ship  approaches.  All 
the  loner  part  of  the  fresco,  so  far,  is  entirelj  oblit«rated, 
but  part  of  the  ship,  and  the  figures  in  it,  are  in  good  pres- 
ervation, and  have  a  strange  effect  in  contrast  with  the 
nothingness  out  of  which  the;  seem  to  emerge.  Then 
comes  the  cat.  Id  Iront  of  a  crowded  mass  (tf  turreted 
buildings,  and  an  arched  entrance  as  if  into  the  court-yard 
of  a  hostelry,  the  saint  stands.  A  Christ-like  head  and 
figure,  gathering  up  his  mantle  with  his  left  hand,  and 
pointing  with  his  right  hand  to  the  cat,  which  sits  upon  a 
cask  shaped  like  a  huge  cheese.  The  publican  stands  with 
nplifled  hands,  gazin°;  open-mouthed  at  the  cat,  in  front  of 
it.  Behind,  a  youth,  with  luxuriant  hair,  looks  half- 
amused,  half-awed  at  the  cat.  A  groap  of  learned  men 
surround  the  saint,  some  in  discussion,  some  in  meditation, 
some  looking  at  the  cat.  A  woman  kneels  at  the  feet  of 
the  saint  with  folded  bands,  adoring;  but  I  am  sure  she  is 
fitacinBted  looking  at  the  cat.     ]n  the  foreground  a  man  has 

.turned  his  back  upon  the  cat  He  leans  his  head  upon  one 
hand,  an^pressinghiscentreofgravity  with  the  other,  looks 

.most  profoundly  miserable.  He  leans  against  a  small  table, 
upon  which  stands  a  jug.  That  man  must  have  been  drink- 
ing of  the  cask  when  he  first  beheld  the  cat.  He  may  turn 
his  back  upon  it,  but  in  the  complementary  colors  he  will 
forever  see  that  cat.  And  what  a  cat  it  is  I  Its  color  is  a 
sort  of  livid,  very  pale  yellow.  The  collapsed  individual 
will  see  it  painted  on  his  retina,  I  suppose,  a  sort  of  livid 
blue.  The  cat  sits  upon  its  haunches,  with  its  tail  standing 
straight  up  its  back.  It  holds  its  head  on  one  side,  turned 
a  little  upwards,  gazing  abstractedly  into  the  air,  with  a 
look  of  the  most  detestable  meekness  and  humble  assertion 
of  right.  That  cat  is  martyred  by  the  horror  and  outcry 
around  it.  It  has  been  a  persecuted  animal,  driven  from 
pillar  to  post  by  that  pet  saint  of  the  people's.  Now  it 
oomes  before  the  world,  evoked  by  the  saint  himself,  cu- 
throaed  of  right  upon  that  cask  they  had  rejoiced  in.  In- 
deed, by  its  presence,  it  condescends  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  that  very  persecutor  who  bad  maligned  it.  What 
a  mild  self-assertion  about  the  whole  attitude  1  What 
illimitable,  diabolical  possibilities  in  its  uplifted  erf^  and 
gently  compressed  lips  I  "  Yei ;  there  are  rights,  even  for 
me,"  says  the  cat  No  wonder  that,  poor,  "  doubled-up  " 
individnal,  who  has  in  viuu  turned  his  back  upon  the  cat. 

Cesses  his  mid-ribs  with  one  band  plaintively.  Fancy 
ving  the  possibihty  of  a  sudden,  prolonged,  melancholy 
caterwauling  seeking  ila  own  within  him  I 

There  is  another  subject  in  thu  fresco,  afler  the  story  of 
.the  cat,  hut  though  worth  study,  it  has  nothing  of  the  cat, 
BO  I  shcdl  not  attempt  to  describe  it,  but  pass  do  at  once  to 
the  face  I  always  walked  to  contemplate  strakhtway  after 
that  cat  It  was  the  face  of  the  devil  in  Francesco  da 
Volterra's  fresco  of  the  day  "  when  the  eons  of  God  came 
to  present  themselves  before  the  Lord,  and  Satan  came  also 
among  them."  The  painter  had  studied  that  face  long  and 
well,  and  with  the  sympathetic  power  of  subtle  apprecia- 
tion which  belongs  alike  to  intense  love  and  intense  hate, 
which,  indeed,  is  the  meeting-place  of  these  extremes,  sis 
Hawthorne  has  miraculously  snown  in  his  "  Scarlet  Letter." 

That  face  of  the  devil  has  precisely  the  same  char- 
acteristics as  the  face  of  the  cat  He  stands  with  his 
ux  wings  sticking  up  stiff  and  black ;  his  eyes  averted  from 
the  glory  before  him ;  bis  claw  pointing  to  the  cultured 
plain  where  Job's  possessions  are.  The  cherubim  around 
the  throne  look  on  with  magnificent  dignify.  Satan  stands 
so  high,  at  first  sight  we  think  he  !i  indeed  in  the  presence 
of  God,  on  a  level  with  the  throne  of  the  Highest    But 


when  we  look  again,  we  find  that  Satan  is  lifted  up  upon  k 
stupendous  ruin,  and  at  the  base  of  that  ruin  "  is  a  gulf 
fixed,"  between  it  and  the  heavenly  host  When  once  wa 
have  seen  that  gulf,  upon  which  continents  look  like  float- 
ing ships,  we  feel  how  illusive  is  Satan's  height,  and  bow 
precarious  ;  for  the  silent,  disintegrating  power  of  water  is 
at  work  upon  the  foundations  of  that  crumbling  ruin,  uid 
those  stiff  wings,  though  they  might  aid  a  climber,  could 
never  soar  when  the  ruin  disappears. 

But  farewell  to  the  Campo  Santo.  I  may  not  longer 
linger  under  its  spell.  The  slowly  vanishing  end  of  a  tail 
calls  me  away  to  other  scenes,  and  I  find  myself  slowly 
and  solemn!  V  following  a  cat  iu  and  out,  among,  and  round 
and  round  tbe  pillars  of  the  cathedral  in  Florence.  Area! 
live  cat  this  time  I  It  walks  abont  with  arched  back  and 
bristling  tail  among  the  vast  lights  and  shadows  of  that 
Church  of  St.  Marv  of  the  Lily,  which  boasts  Bninellea- 
chi's  dome,  larger  than  that  of  St.  Peter's.  How  long  that 
cat  has  held  possession  of  that  place  I  cannot  tell ;  perhaps 
since  the  da^  that,  with  the  full  approval  of  the  Vicegerent 
of  Christ,  Sixtus  IV.,  the  Archbishop  of  Pisa,  the  Cudinal 
Biario,  and  two  priests  took  active  part  in  the  conspiracy 
of  the  pBzzi,  and  at  this  high-altar  chose  the  moment  of 
the  Elevation  of  the  Host  to  attempt  the  murder  of  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent  and  his  brother.  The  story  is  well  known 
—  how  Lorenzo  escaped  and  Giuliano  died,  and  the  con- 
spirators failed,  and  were  most  of  them,  including  th« 
Archbishop  in  his  prelatical  robes,  hung  out  of  the  window 
of  the  Magistrate's  Palace  ;  and  the  Pope,  enraged  at  the 
failure,  excommunicated  Lorenzo  and  the  magistrates,  and 
blundered  so  far  as  to  excommunicate  the  clet^y  of  Flor- 
ence also  ;  who  showed  the  Holy  Father  that  they  conld 
fight  bim  with  his  own  weapons. 

The  pre'sence  of  the  cat  is  very  frequent  in  Italian 
churches,  sitting  on  the  steps  of  the  altar,  or  stealtliUy 
stepping  about  tiie  aisles  and  transepts.  The  handwriting 
on  tlie  wall,  which  foretells  the  passing  away  of  a  power 
that  has  been  abused,  filled  my  mind's  eye  so  largely,  that 
the  sight  of  these  creatures  in  the  holy  place  generally 
struck  a  chill  Into  my  heart,  as  if  they  were  forerunners  of 
the  dark  days  coming,  when  these  temples  shall  l>e  turned 
to  uses  more  strange  and  dreadful,  it  may  be,  than  any 
prophetic  image  of  "doleful  creatures  crying"  in  the 
sanctuary,  and  sah'rs  haunting  palaces,  can  convey.  Bnt, 
in  other  moods,  I  have  felt  alongside  of  the  cat,  in  the 
church,  a  certain  overshadowing,  as  of  mighty  wings,  pre- 
serving alike  both  man  and  beast. 

The  other  pictured  cats  I  saw  were  all  in  representationa 
of  the  Last  Supper.  In  Ghirlandajo's  wonderful  fresco,  in 
the  small  refectory  of  St,  Uark's,  the  cat  sitting  behind 
Judas  has  something  of  that  same  diabolical,  persistent 
patience  of  possession  which  entered  into  the  expression  of 
tbe  cat  at  Pisa.  He  bides  his  time  quietly,  for  Jadas  haa 
not  yet  eaten  of  the  sop.  The  sweet-aouled  Umbrian  school, 
handling  the  idea  of  the  cat  in  the  small  chapel  of  th« 
Palazzo  Communale,  at  Perugia,  robs  it  of  all  this  groo- 
some  awe ;  yet  perhaps,  in  its  simplicity,  adds  another 
element  of  painful  significance,  when  it  gives  ns  the  cat 
gambolling  with  a  dog  behind  Judas  just  before  the  moment 
when  ha  took  the  sop,  and  the  devil  entered  into  the  man. 

One  cat  I  came  across,  of  ancient  art.  In  tbe  Capitol, 
in  the  Hall  of  Slustiious  Men,  there  is  a  bas-relief  of  a 
Boman  lady  in  her  bedroom  playing  on  a  lyre,  to  which  she 
is  trying  to  get  her  cat  to  dance,  and  the  cat  on  its  hind 
tip-toes  as  it  jumps  tries  to  snatch  at  two  ducks  which  are 
hanging  on  the  wall.  This  bas-relief  it  held  to  be  very 
interesting  on  account  of  its  giving  "  every  detail,"  as  Mr. 
Hare  says,  "of  a  Koman  lady  s  bedroom,  even  to  the  slip- 

Eers  under  the  bed  ; "  but  I  am  short-sighted,  and  the 
SB-relief  is  hung  very  high,  and  in  the  shadow  near  the 
light  of  the  window,  and  I  could  not  make  much  of  it.  It 
only  excited  a  wonder  in  my  mind  that  Homan  ladiei 
should  keep  dead  ducks  hanging  in  their  i>edrooms. 

One  more  cat,  and  I  have  done.  I  had  been  sitting  in 
the  Judgment  Uall  of  the  Cnsars,  the  most  solemn  place 

There  are  hnge,  broken  walli,  giTiiw.die  complete  oat- 
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Bne  of  the  aocient  Basilica.  A  trsceried  msrble  frieze 
itTBtchea  right  acrosa  the  base  of  the  Tribune,  la  some 
urto,  ^rfect  fr^menta  of  it  remain  j  Id  others,  only  its 
fbuDdatioiia.  This  is  the  bar  at  which  the  prisoners  stood 
to  ba  judged  of  Cesar;  this  is  the  bar  at  which  Paul  stood, 
It  which  Lawrence  heard  his  doom  o£  slow  torture  pro- 
nounced, at  which  man]'  of  the  "  noble  arm}'  of  martyrs  " 
wore  jadged  of  mac's  judgment.  In  the  raised  part  of  the 
lemicircular  Tribune,  remains  in  its  place  a  part  of  one  of 
thfl  legs  of  the  Emperor's  chair.  On  each  side  of  the 
Bisilica,  looking  back  from  the  prisoner's  bar,  are  three 
cdmnns,  their  bases  ax  they  were,  the  rest  of  them  fitted 
toother  of  broken  fragments.  Through  what  was  once  the 
duef  eatrauce,  a  view  presents  itself  of  modern  Rome : 
the  dome  nnd  campanile  and  column  of  Sta.  Maria  Mag- 
giore,  the  tower  of  Sta.  Franeesca  Romans,  ruins,  and  the 
trees  of  the  Sacra  Via,  all  backed  by  the  distant  hills.     A 

Ct  board  is  put  up  to  tell  the  visitor  th^t  this  is  the 
lica,  the  Judgment  Hall  of  the  Cs^sars.  '■  'Tis  thus 
the  mighty  falls."  My  child  was  playing  about  among  the 
ruins,  gathering  scarlet  poppies,  and  sticking  them  in  every 
tTailable  crack  ;  and  the  bright  sunlight  slanted  upon  them, 
br  it  was  afternoon,  and  it  looked  to  my  eyes  as  if  the 
golden-haired,  flitting  white  figure,  in  its  sport,  was  calling 
op  wherever  its  fingers  rested  the  scarlet  drops  of  martyr- 
blood  to  glorify  that  place. 

Within  a  stone's  tnrow  of  that  Jadgmeat  Hall  is  the 
diidiq-hall  of  the  Cssara,  where  Nero  poisoned  Britanni- 
CDS,  and  Marcia  and  the  wrestler  Narcissus  drugged  and 
■trangled  Commodus,  and  festivity,  and  tyranny,  and  mur- 
der mingled  in  hideous  unltr  the  oppressor  and  the  op- 
pressed. Just  behind  this  dining-hall  is  the  Vomitarium, 
"here  the  human  swine,  when  they  had  eaten  to  repletion 
.  b  their  dazzling  stye,  retired  to  tickle  their  throata  with 
feathers,  and  returned  with  renewed  ca^cities  to  the 
fust.  Within  a  stone's  throw,  this,  of  the  Tribune,  where 
nurtyrs  were  condemned  I  Opening  out  of  the  Judgment 
Hail  is  the  Tablinum,  where  the  statues  and  pictures  of 
the  Csesars  were  kept ;  and  opening  out  of  that  again,  also 
nthin  a  stone's  throw  of  the  Judgment  Hall,  is  the  Lara- 
limQ  a  pHvate  chapel  where  was  performed  the  worship  of 
the  deified    members  of  the  imperial  family.    The  altar 


It  was  all  very  terrible,  and  when  a  touring  party,  with 
a  Totnble  bear-leader  suddenly  invaded  the  silence,  I  could 
DOC  remain  ;  so,  taking  my  child's  hand,  I  turned  aside  to 
explore  some  of  the  other  remains  of  the  palaces  which 
crowded  Uount  Palatine.  We  were  picking  our  way  over 
heaps  of  rubbish,  in  a  room  now  partially  subterranean, 
rteo  suddenly  a  weird-looking,  gaunt  cat  diwhed  out  close 
past  as.  My  child  shrieked,  bid  her  face  in  my  dress,  and 
■obbed  oat,  "  Oh,  mamma  I  mamma  1  it  is  Nero's  ghost  I  " 

Now  that  I  have  run  my  cat  into  the  shades,  t  tremble 
to  (allow  it  any  further.  If  Nero  does  as  popular  supersti- 
dan  affirms,  so  haunt  the  scenes  of  his  former  revels,  it 
miut  be  to  pass  tbrouoh  deaths  ninefold,  and  I  shudderingly 
feel  in  the  outlying  darknesa  which  bounds  the  region  of 
volantary  imaginatioD,  the  presence  of  a  dead  cat  which 
tiir  Noel  PatoD  once  showed  me.  The  dried  and  abrivelled 
nmains  bad  been  found  built  up  iu  a  wall.  The  cat  had 
deen  buried  aiive.  The  started  nerves  of  the  burst  eye- 
balls, the  distended  nostrils,  the  hideous  curve  of  the 
^nized  mouth,  fixed  in  its  dying  yell,  told  a  tale  loo  hor- 
rible to  dwell  on. 

Yes  I  there  are  rights  even  for  the  frightful  presence  of  a 
possessing  devil,  when  the  fine  gold  has  become  dross, 
and  the  wine  mixed  with  water;  when  the  nations  have 
foivotten  God,  and  rejected  the  King  of  Righteousness, 
ri^CfuUy,  and  in  judgment  invoked,  a  Nero  plays  on  the 
lute  while  Rome  burns,  a  Sixtus  IV".  rejoices  in  war  and 
bloodshed  tbroueh  which  bis  own  interests  may  be  served; 
tod  in  a  widening  circle  of  judgment  rightfully,  and  in 
jadgment  invoked,  thorns  come  up  upon  the  palaces  of  the 
imperial  unclean  spirits,  and  their  fortresses  become  a  hab- 
ttation  of  dragons  and  a  court  for  owla ;  the  wild  beast  of 
'■  Vfatki  m  Rami. 


the  desert  meets  with  the  wild  beast  of  the  island,  and  the 
Satyr  cries  to  his  fellow.  But  this  is  not  "the  end." 
There  is  the  castin?  of  the  beast,  of  death  and  hell,  into 
the  lake  of  fire,  and  beyond  that,  there  is  peace. 

In  firm  persuasion  of  the  promised  peace  of  the  Father's 
kmgdom,  I  turn  from  all  ilarkness  and  gloom  gladly  to  re- 
membrances of  the  gentle  cat,  companion  of  the  Graces, 
playmate  of  the  children,  first-fruits  amon^  us  of  the  glad 
day  coming  when  "the  cleansed"  wild  beast  shall  be 
harmless  in  the  renewed  earth,  and  the  children  shall  play 
with  the  lion,  and  race  with  the  leopards;  when  the  serpent, 
oven,  shall  use  its  subtlety  to  train  the  acutenesa  of  the 
babes  of  Zion,  and  shall  find  nourishment  in  the  dust  of  its 
humiliation,  while  the  "  sucking  child  "  avails  to  baffle  it, 
and  lays  a  hand  upon  its  hiding-hole. 


THE  ART-FURNITUKE  FEVER. 

That  there  is  an  epidemic  of  the  above-named  kind  will 
scarcely  be  denied.     The  iTnorantly  familiar  appropriai  ~ 
of  the  terms  "  Gothic,"  "  Medimval,"  etc.,  sufficiently  ii 


1   strong  current  of  popular  feeling,  ii 
especially,  which  is  ill  satisfied  with  i 


itly  indi- 
atters  of 
joinery  especially,  which  is  ill  satisfied  wi^  the  time-hon- 
ored classifications  "  elegant,"  "  novel,"  "  superb  style,"  etc., 
which  for  so  long  have  constituted  the  sole  court  of  appeal 
with  the  ordinary  trader  and  his  too-confiding  victim. 
Where  the  blame  of  all  that  has  been  perpetrated  of  late 

i'ears,  under  ^e  broad  heading  of  "  furnishing,"  is  to  be  ' 
aid,  or  how  far  censure  has  been  merited,  is  not  our  pres- 
ent point.  We  accept  things  as  they  stand,  and  ask  prac-  ' 
ticaHy,  "  Is  there  any  good  at  bottom  of  all  thia  revulsion 
of  feeling  ?  "  We  firmly  believe  there  is ;  and  that,  out  of 
the  present  chaos  of  distracted  attempts  at  art-production, 
our  national  industry  will  emerge  with  a  nobler  idea  of  its 
destiny  than  that  of  producing  the  greatest  amount  of  cheap 
trash  for  the  supreme  contempt  of  posterity. 

Without  ignoring  the  gigantic  forces  which  have  enabled 
the  present  century  to  achieve  marvels  of  economy  and  of 
rapid  production,  may  we  not  wish  to  see  these  mighty  en- 
gines subservient  to,  rather  than  dominant  over,  the  mind 
of  man  7 

Nay,  are  there  not  desires,  and  aims,  and  hopes,  and  joys, 
even  in  regard  to  the  materia!  things  of  human  life,  which 
no  mere  powers  of  coal  or  steam,  no  organized  division  of 
labor,  no  smallest  of  profits,  can  ever  attain  ?  For  the  true 
soul  puts  forth  its  choicest  blossoms  quite  regardless  of  the 
price  that  will  be  set  upon  the  matured  fruit,  and  no  inex- 
orable invention  of  ambitious  brain  yet  forced  the  man  of 
genius  to  yield  his  best  treasure. 

And  now,  to  come  to  our  point,  we  want  to  see  a  com- 
bination—  on  the  part  of  tne  public,  who  buy,  and  the 
manufacturers  and  retail  dealers,  who  sell  —  which  shall 
have  for  its  end  tlie  attainment  of  sound  principles  of  con- 
structive form,  honesty  of  workmanship,  and  (if  any) 
appropriateness  of  decoration  and  detail. 

Of  course,  to  a  great  extent,  non-professional  people  can- 
not be  supposed  to  understand  the  laws  which  should  reg-  ■ 
ulalA  the  construction  of  a  chair  or  of  a  cabinet ;  but,  taking 
the  term  "furnishing"  in  a  broader  light,  we  think  the 
exercise  of  a  little  discrimination  and  common-sense  would 
result  in  an  understanding  upon  the  subject,  which  wonld 
speedily  bring  about  a  corresponding  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  furnishing  community,  who  are  ever  on  the  alert  to 
cater  for  the  public  taste. 

We  say  "common-sense,"  because  common-sense  is  at 
the  bottom  of  all  trae  laws  in  the  spheres  of  art  and  tast«, 
and  only  needs  thought  and  culture  to  develop  into  the 
higher  regions  of  sstheticism. 

What,  for  instance,  can  be  less  like  the  exercise  of  com- 
mon-sense than  the  blind  allegiance  given  to  custom  in  the 
matter  of  furnishing  our  dwellings  f  Is  it  necessair  that 
our  drawing-TOoma  should  inevitably  be  garnished  with 
"  walnut-wtMd  suites  upholstered  in  green  reps,"  looking, 
for  the  most  part,  as  if  they  had  taken  the  first  step  in  a 
quadrille  f    If  only  for  the  impetus  ^ven  to  iadependant 
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thought  on  the  subject,  ne  welcome  the  neir  moTement, 
&nd  are  content  to  suffer  the  va^riei  iascparftblc  from  all 
such  revoiutiong  for  the  sake  of  die  ultimate  gain.. 

Nothing  is  easier  thau  to  talk  upon  "  taste  "  in  the  ab- 
stract ;  but  few  tbiDgs  more  difficult  to  advise  upon  than 
individaal  taste,  especial];  where  limited,  as  it  u  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  by  pecuniary  restrictions.  And  here  we 
•re  fain  to  observe  Uie  abiding  connection  between  charac- 
ter and  taste.  It  is  noT  gooif  taste  to  run  into  debt  over 
artioles  of  virtu;  or  to  involve  whole  families  in  ruin 
through  our  redcless  speculation,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
■ecurb  our  choice  collectioo  of  paintings  or  furniture  or 
plate,  while  bowine  our  creditors  out  to  the  tune  of  "  sijc- 
pence  in  the  ponna."  We  are  not  joking,  we  assure  you. 
Such  a  mou  u  at  fault  in  his  moral  nature ;  and  though, 
by  habit  or  by  natural  gills,  he  may  be  able  to  discern  t^e 
beautiful  and  the  true  in  art  or  nature,  the  highest  form  of 
admiration  for  the  beautiful  —  because  of  its  consistent 
harmony,  itB  absolute  riehtneis,  in  a  word,  its  perfection  — 
would  be  an  inconceivable  contradiction  in  one  who  could 
allow  such  turpitude  to  cloud  the  lollier  spheres  of  heart 
and  mind,  which  art  and  nature  only  symbolize,  and,  as 
obedient  bandmaida,  supply  with  figures  and  emblems. 

Neither  is  it  good  taste  to  adorn  our  rooms  with  spurious 
and  ostentatious  imitations.  This  is  bad  taste,  or  want  of 
taste  if  you  will ;  the  result  of  llt-formed  character,  of  false 
pride  or  false  shame,  which  pretends  to  that  which  it  is 
not,  or  shrinks  from  avowing  its  true  position.  The  a^e  is 
Badly  one  of  display ;  if  a  man  cannot  have  the  gold,  he 
wiLi  have  the  gilt;  and  if  another  cannot  afford  the  gilt, 
be  will  at  least  borrow  it  on  occaaions.  We  sorely  want 
the  courage  to  be  true,  and  the  wisdom  to  be  content  with 
admiring  the  real,  without  feeling  compelled  to  possess, 
for  ouraelvea,  a  bad  imitation  of  it. 

Let  diamonds  be  diamonds,  and  gold  gold;  or  at  least 
let  us  suffer  no  counterfeit  unless  for  the  sake  ot  conven- 
ience or  utility,  as  in  the  case  of  electro- plating.  No 
honest  man  wialies  his  plated  service  to  be  taken  for  silver. 

Truth,  then,  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  sound  taste  — 
that  a  thing  should  be  what  it  seems. 

As  a  rule,  our  kitchens  are  furnished  with  least  violence 
to  good  taste.  Probably,  for  the  most  part,  because  actual 
requirement  only  is  consulted.  Ever^  article  is  placed 
there  for  oae,  and,  we  venture  to  say,  in  its  turn,  becomes 
ornamental.  Tben  the  usually  self-colored  walls,  of  a 
creamy  buff,  do  not  shock  our  nerves  as  the  patched  and 

fandy  patterns  of  modern  wall-papers  have  been  wont  to 
o.  The  floor  is  partially  covered  with  a  square  of  matting 
or  floor-cloth  in  the  mid'dle  of  the  room  only,  leaving  the 
boards  bare  all  round,  a  practice  which  has  been  often  ad- 
vocated for  carpeted  floors  generally,  as  being  much  cleaner 
and  more  convenient,  especially  where  heavy  cabinets  and 
other  furniture  line  the  walls.  Then  there  is  the  stalwart 
dreaaer,  of  simple  unoSending  outline,  with  its  rows  of 
neatly  arranged  dishes  and  plates,   while,  over  the  Are- 

flace,  hang  covers,  etc.,  of  bright  block-lin,  all  contribut- 
ig,  rationally  and  without  ellort,  to  the  general  efl'ecL 
The  kitchen  range  and  fender,  be  it  observed,  are  fre- 
quently the  only  pardonable  specimens  of  saiitba'  crall 
about  the  house,  being  usually  innocent  of  those  contempti- 
ble castings  of  fruit  and  leaves  which  are  the  glory  of  our 
draw  in  groom  a.  The  central  piece  of  furniture  ia  usually 
a  tible  uf  deal  or  elm,  on  four  stout  le^js,  connected  by  bars 
of  wood  at  either  end,  with  a  middle  rail  running  the 
length  way  of  the  table  and  intersecting  the  end  ones.  Sole 
remnant  of  true  Jacobean  framing. 

Fray  do  not  arch  your  brows,  fair  reader,  and  say,  "  Any 
one  could  design  a  kitchen  table  I  "  We  do  not  aak  you 
to  import  this  identical  table  into  your  boudoir  or  drawing- 
room.  The  prini:iple  of  construction  is,  we  affirm,  per^ 
fectly  consistent  with  true  beauty  of  form,  and  presents  no 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  legitimate  ornament. 

"  But  it  is  such  a  common  shape,  so  excessively  ordi- 
nary I"  —  to  which  we  can  only  aay  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
plethora  of  extraordinary  shapes  and  marvellously  uncom- 
mon productions  of  the  age,  in  which  the  eye  iinds  no  re- 
pose, the  mind  no  lasting  pleasure,  have  so  warped  our 


ons  of  right  beauty,  ss  (o 
leave  us  incapable  on  the  one  hand  of  producing,  and  on 
the  other  of  appreciating,  anything  based  on  natural  laws, 
and  ret^uiring,  (or  its  auccessful  treatment,  accuracy  of  oat- 
line — justness  of  proportion. 

The  chairs,  too  I  We  are  never  tired  of  admiring  the 
ingenuity  and  sound  sense  of  the  man  who  first  designed 
the  "  Windsor  "  chair,  with  its  comfortable  seat  (far  more 
comfortable  than  your  first-claei  railway  carriages),  and 
picturesque  arrangement  of  legs  and  rails  —  all  Grmly 
braced  together;  still,  we  believe,  maintaining  ia  reputa- 
tion for  cheapness.  Indeed,  we  have  wondered  more  thin 
once  why  people  whose  means  are  limited  do  not  prefer 
some  such  chair  as  this  to  the  more  pretentious  but  flimiy 
stuff  to  be  found  in  almost  every  sea-side  lodging-bouse. 
We  know,  indeed,  of  one  eminent  living  artist  who  acta- 
ally  has.  in  daily  use,  some  of  these  identical  chairs,  only 
stained  the  color  of  ebony,  aller  the  fashion  of  some  Vene- 

And  yet  we  put  in  a  plea  here  for  the  dwellings  of  the 
really  poor,  ana  would  condemn,  just  as  strongly,  the  mis- 
guided enthusiast  who  should  teach  the  poor  to  emulate 
the  monochromatic  decoration  of  our  model  kitchen,  and 
to  avoid  the  use  of  strong  colors  or  naturalistic  represeatv 
tion  on  the  walls  of  their  dwellings.  The  gaudy  paper, 
with  its  impossible  bunches  of  flowers,  and  the  still  more 

flaring  carpet,  are  frequently  the  only  signs  of  color  or 
rilliancy  in  the  apartment,  and  contrast  favorably  with 
the  sombre  cvery-day  apparel  of  its  occupants.  Here  the 
wall-paper  and  carpeting  form  the  decoration  of  the  room, 
whereas,  in  wealthier  dwellings,  they  are  oHener  mere 
groundwork  on  which  to  Arrange  the  lights  and  shadow* 
of  furniture,  and  against  which  to  play  off  the  masses  of 
colored  window  hangings,  of  paintings  and  other  accesso- 
ries, and  therefore  require  to  be  viewed  from  an  entirely 
different  standpoint. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that,  as  a  rule,  the  enterprising  purvey- 
ors of  articles  of  furniture  for  domestic  use  have  nad  little 
or  no  education  qualifying  them  to  offer  an  opinion  as  to 
what  ia  or  what  is  not  beat ;  and  the  keen  competition  td 
the  day  haa  resulted  in  a  lamentable  want  of  attention  to 
the  most  elementary  principles  of  construction  and  ortiir 
mentation.  The  recent  movement  among  the  City  guilds 
in  the  important  matter  of  technical  education  will,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  lead  the  way  to  some  improvement  in  our  man- 
ufacturing centres,  by  awaking  in  the  masters  a  sense  of 
their  responsibility,  and  inducing  a  wider  appreciation, 
amongst  artisans  themselves,  of  industrial  art,  without 
which  the  utmost  interest  on  the  part  of  the  puUic  will 
be  unavailing. 

Amongst  the  outrages  to  common-sense,  in  the  field  of 
industrial  art,  may  be  mentioned  the  singular  fertility  of 
invention  displayed  in  Ihe  concealment  of  locks  and  fasten- 
ings, which  one  would  imagine  should  be  the  mo'st  promi- 
nent features,  except  in  the  case  of  "  secret  drawers." 
This  has  greatly  given  way  before  the  prevailing  pseudo- 
Gothic  taate  of  the  period,  which  is  almost  as  painful  in 
its  display  of  massive  brazen  handles  and  overpowering 
hinges  as  was  tbe  other  in  its  utter  absence  of  them. 
Much  aa  wo  dislike  to  see  a  door  with  no  perceptible  means 
of  support,  even  this  is  preferable  to  the  absurd  appear- 
ance of  a  diminutive  door  clasped  by  a  couple  of  hinges 
huge  enough  to  carry  ten  times  its  size  and  weight,  particu- 
larly when  it  encloses  nothing  more  precious  than  a  few 
household  requisites. 

"  Do  not  conceal  tbe  construction,"  was  the  maxim  of  a 
late  famous  architect.  That  is,  let  the  construction  show 
itaelf;  do  not  bring  it  into  distresaina  prominence,  but  by 
no  meana  hide  'it  as  if  ashamed  of  it.  The  practice  of 
veneering,  legitimate  enough  within  certain  bounda,  had 
gone  near  to  mislead  ihe  public  into  the  notion  that  tbe 
wood  waa  moulded  and  cast  into  form,  so  little  indication 
waa  there  of  anything  like  framing  or  joinery.  As  lor 
wood-carving,  its  condition  haa  become  so  wretchedly 
hopcleta,  that  it  is  no  wonder  a  revulsion  of  feeling  has 
set  in  against  it  aluioat  altogether.  And,  indeed,  we  would 
seriously  advise  those  who  cannot  afford  the  best  work  of 
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'ttt  kind  to  avoid  the  inferior  BpecimeDH  entirely,  Kod  to 
keep  to  a  plain  treatment  of  the  material. 

Much  has  yet  to  be  done  by  the  cabinet-maker  in  the 
jndicioua  amuigement  and  disposition  of  the  various  parts 
of  bis  framework,  so  as  to  obtaia  the  great«et  elTect  with 
the  iMUt  outlay  of  labor  —  labor,  in  these  days,  being  too 
cotFly  a  commodity  to  admit  of  extravagant  use. 

Anolher  feature  of  preposterous  conventiooality  is  the 
tedions  repetition  of  plate-glass  in  the  backs  of  our  side- 
boards. Plate-glass  is  by  no  means  a  good  background 
fbr  ornaments.  True,  it  produces  a  elilter,  and  duplicates 
everything  placed  In  front  of  it;  but  all  this  rather  detracts 
from  than  heightens  the  effect  of  the  article  in  question, 
ttpecially  if  it  be  of  real  excellence. 

How  much  more  might  be  done,  at  ooe  half  the  cost  of 
■one  "  roagnificont  plate-glass  backs,"  by  a  careful  arrange- 
ment of  shallow  shelves  and  cupboards,  raised  just  so  as 
not  to  iuterrem  with  the  slab  of  the  sideboard  (which 
ibould  be  left  clear),  affording,  at  once,  an  excellent  op- 
partuuiiy  for  a  modest  and  useful  display  of  some  choicer 
portion  of  household  china  or  glass,  (ome  silver  heirloom  or 
other  kaickknack,  formerly  conaigned  to  the  housekeeper's 
room  or  china-ctoset  1  In  the  same  way  there  is  ample 
KOpe  for  similar  treatment  of  chat  marvel  of  ugliness,  the 
modern  chimney-piece. 

.  And  here  we  venture  to  demur  to  the  traditional  "  chim- 
MTiglasa  in  gilt  frame,"  and  ask,  Where  is  the  law  com- 
■  pelliog  every  householder  to  provide  a  huge  reflector  at 
one  end  of  his  room  1  Not  that  we-  are  diametrically  op- 
poied  to  (be  introduction  of  a  mirror  in  this  particular 
viice  —  it  lightens  ap,  and  gives  a  feeling  of  air  and 
ui»dtb  to  a  room ;  but  we  fail  to  see  why  one  end  of  the 
ipirtmeet  should  be  clevoted  to  a  broad  expanse  of  silvered 
gum,  which  does  notliing  but  repeat  the  other  end,  while 
tbe  gmali  projection  of  chimney-board  is  filled  with  a 
erowded  group  of  ornaments  and  bijouterie,  none  of  which 
ttud  out  in  clearly-defined  form,  each  outline  intersecting 
itiown  shadow,  spoiling  both  the  shadow  and  the  reality, 
»nd  only  producing  a  confused  impression  in  the  specta- 
tor's mind.  Why  not  arrange  a  gold  or  colored  background 
•giiast  which  to  place  a  few  prominent  vases,  allowing  the 
minor  to  occupy  the  vacant  space,  and  not  to  monopolize 
■n  entire  wall  'f  What  a  marked  difference  many  a  room 
would  present  if  only  this  question  of  suitalile  backgrounds 
wii  taken  into  consideration  I 

The  notion  that  marble  and  plate-glass  and  gilded  stucco 
ue  in  themselves  sufficient  evidence  of  decoration  must 
be  dissipated.     They  may  be  an  indication  of  their  owner's 

C,  but  wilt  DoC  stand  him  in  stead  of  ihouelitful  Caste, 
homeliest  fabric,  the  least  costly  material,  may  be 
made  subservient  to  artistic  treatment,  and  prove  a  "thing 
of  beauty,"  when  the  rarer  marbles  and  crystals  have 
palled  upon  tbe  mind's  eye. 

Huch  might  be  said  upon  the  selection  of  carpets  and 

curtains,  of   tbe  preeminence   still   sustainerl  by  ijie   ilefi 

weavers  of  India   and   Persia,  notwithstanding   the  -jrcat 

advance  in  the   designs   and  coloring  of   English   textile' 

'    fabrics. 

With  regard  to  the  more  delicate  gradations  of  tint  to 
be  seen  just  now  (every  happy  husband  will  have  been  in- 
troduced to  them,  either  at  home  or  in  the  shop-fronts  of 
Begent  Street),  we  have  always  held  that  our  climate  is 
unfavorable  for  their  development,  or,  at  all  events,  for 
their  permanent  introduction.  The  thick  murky  skies  and 
lieavy  fogs,  in  addition  to  the  smoke  and  dirt  of  our  towns 
especially,  render  the  subtler  coiDbinaiion>t  unsuitable  for 
tidinary  use,  while  the  positive  reds,  greens,  and  blues, 
from  their  density  of  color,  are  more  congenial  to  the 
warmth-loving  inhabitants  of  our  island. 

We  are,  however,  no  rigorons  advocates  of  any  distinct 
fonuole  in  tbe  province  of  art  selection.  So  long  as  cer-' 
tun  axioms  are  accepted,  we  would  allow  the  widest  mar- 
gin for  the  exercise  of  individual  taste,  and  even  indorse 
that  most  comfortable  assurance  in  which  so  many  take 
refuge  on  finding  themselves  hopelessly  at  variance  with 
■Mue  person  or  creed,  namely,  that  tastes  differ. 

Wtut  we  are  chiefly  desirous  of  placing  on   record   is 
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the  imperative  neceeaily  —  pay,  duty  —  of  every  house- 
holder to  bring  the  mind  to  bear,  in  calm  thought  and 
sound  judgment,  upon  details  of  domestic  surroundings, 
which  must,  more  or   less,  reflect  the  character  ol   their 

owner,  which  assuredly  have  an  influence  upon  our  live* 
and  upon  the  lives  of  those  about  us,  and  which  carry  to 
succeeding  generations  no  mean  record  of  what  manner  of 

Alter  all,  if,  as  we  said,  taate  is  inrimately  associated 
with  character,  we  must  reform  the  character  before  wa 
can  effectually  reform  the  taste,  either  in  a  nation  or  an 
individual 

But  we  do  not  believe  our  national  character  is  so 
much  at  lault  as  that  a  certain  want  of  consideration,  a 
looseness  of  idea  on  the  subject,  and,  above  all,  an  uudue 
exaltation  of  chtopnesa,  have  led  us  into  graver  error  than 
we  care  to  admit.  The  judgment  of  the  people  once 
aroused,  we  believe  we  ehall  see  in  a  few  years  results  be- 
yond the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  founders  of 
our  Science  and  Art  Schools.  Once  let  us  fairly  imbibe 
thorough  principles  of  art,  and,  with  characteristic  energy, 
shall  infuse  ihem  into  our  every-day  productions,  and 


in  this  way  maintain  the  prestige  we  are  n 
danger  of  forfeiting. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


Him  BsArroN  is  wriung  a  drama. 

The  son  of  the  Poet  Laureate  is  lo  be  made  a  baronet,  Mr. 
Tennyson  himself  having  refused  all  Ittalar  dislincliun  from  the 

TnB  Prussian  veteran.  General  von  Mollke,  who  is  as  bald  as 
a  billiard  ball,  is  much  annoyed  bv  applications  from  Teuton 
ladies  for  locks  of  his  hair. 

BoanaATix  having  produced  a  clarel  that  enables  the  Pope  to 
lire  so  long,  three  respeclable  Arms  there  have  adopted  the  cross- 
koys  fur  a  trade  mark,  and  are  going  to  law  to  decide  who  alone 
bas  the  right  to  do  so. 

The  magnificent  collection  of  ancient  armor  purchased  by 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  from  Prince  de  Soltjkoff  is  still  ex- 
hibited in  the  reslored  cMieau  of  PierrafondB.  These  objects 
will  now  probably  be  purchased  by  the  French  nation. 

It  was  reported  recently  that  Dr.  Eliia  Walker  has  been 
BTipointed  resident  siir(;eoQ  at  tbe  Bristol  Hospital  for  Sick 
Women.  It  is  officially  announced,  that  in  coTiseqnenco  of  this 
election  of  a  female  doctor,  the  hoBorary  medical  and  surgical 
staff  have  in  a  body  resigned  tbeir  appointmeats  as  physician* 
and  Burgeons. 

Some  repairs  heini;  made  to  a  fountain  at  Narbonne,  Ande, 
the  discovery  has  been  made  of  a  splendid  mosaic.  The  design 
consists  of  a  medallion  rrpresenlini;  Bacchus  holding  the  Ihyrsus 
in  his  hand,  the  whole  being  surrounded  with  vineleaves  and  « 
mapiifleeiit  border.  This  work  of  un  is  lo  be  transported  to  the 
musenmofthe  town. 

Tna  antohiography  of  the  late  H.  F.  Chorley,  with  addition* 
by  bis  literary  executor,  will  be  published  in  Enjiland  in  ibe 
autumn.  Sir.  Chorley  was  for  many  years  the  musical  criijc  of 
the  Athtitaum,  and  was  on  intimate  terms  with  all  the  mnsical, 
literary,  and  arlisiic  celebrities  of  his  day.  The  anloWography 
ought  to  be  an  eniertainin);  one. 

The  Jmimal  dei  DAatt  Bays  of  Intemslional  Kxhibitions :' 
"  Vienna  wanted  to  have  her  turn,  for  neither  London  nor  Paris 
will  any  more  indulge  in  these  solemnities.  For  our  end 
ofF.nrope,  Exhibitions  are  exploded— fa  pUceeal  firtle.  The 
Exhibition  mania  will  probably  die  out  at  St.  Pctcrsborc  or 
Constantinople,  for,  as  to  Home,  she  will  never  turn  to  shop-  , 
keeping." 

The  Allairrum  says:  "Prof.  F.  J.  Child,  of  Harvard,  the 
distinguished  Chauccrinn  scholar  and  ball ad-cdi lor,  of  the  United 
Stales,  has  arrived  In  England,  for  a  month's  tour  in  the  L«ko 
Dislrlcl  and  in  Scotland,  and.  we  hope,  may  look  al  the  Clinucer 
Manuscripts.  Bishop  Percy's  folio,  etc.,  the  printine  of  which  we 
owe  to  his  persisieni  demands  fbr  them.    The  professor's  appeal 
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Everything  at  iJl  worth  having  ia 


II  print,  we  Buapect." 


The  snburban  railwaj  comMnies  in  France  are  carrj^ing  on 
a  war  <k  oatrance  againat  Che  fair  sex.  QniCe  a  mania  haa  a«c  in 
with  Pariatennea  to  posaess  tiny  lapdoga,  no  matter  bow  ugly  or 
impudent.  No  lady  would  think  of  eoing  to  travel  without  her 
dear  lidu,  quite  a  "  companion  "  — Tike  a  work-boi.  Bui  the 
ladies  never  dream  of  taking  a  ticket  for  the  pel  when  patronizing 
the  train,  but  jnat  put  the  darling  ialo  the  couriei  bag,  with  an 
injunction  to  lie  down  till  the  inspector  paaaes.  Now  baga  are 
examined,  and  atcel  rods  are  threatened  1o  be  chmBC  into  band- 
luggage  to  expedite  investigation. 

Tqb  Patrie,  in   a{>eBkiDg  of  the 
saya  :   "  The  turquoiao  i: 

ita  beautiful  pale  blue  and  turns  green,  or  fadea  in 
lug  manner,  and  aomedmes  gets  apotty.  That  alloratlon  ia 
doe  either  to  the  prolonged  action  of  the  air  or  the  infiltration  of 
some  fatty  matter.  In  the  Rral  case  the  original  color  can  be 
reatored  by  plunging  it  into  a  bath  of  auiphate  of  copper  ;  and 
in  the  second,  by  washing  it  in  rectilied  spirita  or  any  other 
liquid  capable  of  dissolving  greasy  suhstanccB  without  affecting 
the  nature  of  the  stone.  In  all  cases  a  '  dipped'  turquoiae  ia 
itever  so  fine  or  of  such  delicate  color  as  one  that  has  not  under- 
gone ttiia  trealment." 

Thbbb  was  lately  aold  by  auction  by  the  mana^  of  a  Pari* 
theatre  the  following  meteorological  paraphernalia,  amply  snf- 
ficient  to.  set  the  clerk  of  the  weather  up  in  baaineas,  namely :  a 
■  doien  and  a  half  black-bordered  clouds  in  good  condition,  a 
brand-new  rainbow,  an  excellent  anowstonn,  conaiattng  o<  flakes 
of  fine  paper,  and  two  other  snowstorms  of  inferior  qaality,  three 
bottlea  of  lightning  powder,  a  setting  sun  of  great  value,  a  new 
moon,  and  also  a  perfectly  new  thunder.  There  were,  besides, 
a  tea  consiating  of  twelve  big  waves,  the  tenth  of  which  is  rather 
bigger  than  the  rest  and  a  little  damaged,  an  elephant,  a  croco- 
dik,  three  dragons,  and  seven  phials  of  alcohol  soitable  (or 
apparitions  and  for  producing  blue  flamea. 

PrirCb  BiflMAHCK  is  now  leading  a  truly  idyllic  life  at  Var- 
un,  devoting  himself  chiefly  to  the  improvement  of  his  estate 
and  the  enlargement  of  his  modest  dwelliog-bouae.  which  can 
hardly  be  called  a  "caade."  The  old  Count  Fedewila,  who,  it 
ia  said,  posaessed  Vanin  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  century, 
although  very  rich,  waa  unostentatious,  and  loved  the  greatest 
simplicity.  The  Blnmenthals  who  poasesaad  Varzin  after  him 
embellished  it,  and  then  it  came  into  the  posaession  of  Bismarck, 
who  took  most  interest  in  its  perks,  woods,  and  fields.  The  life 
in  Varzin  ia  strictly  retired,  and  only  members  of  the  family 
are  received ;  it  is  no  resort  for  strangers,  (or  there  is  but  one 
inn  in  the  village,  which  receives  no  lodgers,  and  where  neither 
wine  nor  beer  are  to  be  had,  but  only  highly  diluted  apirits. 
Some  years  ago  Endisli  correipondents  used  to  repair  to  Var- 
zin, hut  the  host  of  uie  inn  cured  them  of  the  mania. 

ATaa  PaU  Mail  GatMt  aaya :  "  Iniihe  New  York  Nalim, 
generally  and  instly  tbonght  to  be  one  of  the  ablest  of  American 
journals,  we  find  last  week  two  distinguished  persona  prema- 
turely snuffs  out  of  existence.  One  writer,  noticing  the  ad- 
mission by  the  author  of  a  recent  work  that  he  had  never  read 
Comte  through,  remarks :  '  Now  that  Mr.  Mill  and  Miss  Mar- 
lineeu  have  died,  there  is  perhaps  no  ojie  living  except  Mr.  G. 
U.  Iiewes  who  can  be  decisively  proved  to  have  performed  this 
feat.'  Setting  aside  the  fact  that  it  is  rather  cruel  to  dispute  the 
Bcqaaintance  of  Messrs.  CoDgreve,  Beesly,  Bridges,  ana  Harri- 
aon  with  the  sacred  writings  of  their  sect,  it  will  be  news  to 
moat  o(  us  that  English  Uterature  haa  lost  Miss  Marttneau. 
Another  contributor  to  the  same  number  of  the  Nation,  in  re- 
viewing a  recently  published  volume  of  political  sketches,  ^eaks 
of  'the  subjects'  as  '  twenty  noted  Englishmen  of  our  day  — 
indeed,  they  are  all  now  living  except  Lord  Granville.'  This 
commentator  brings  his  special  knowledge  of  English  politics  to 
bear  upon  (he  interpretation  to  hii  readers  of  the  names  which 
underlie  Engllah  titles,  as  thus:  '  Lord  Halifiut  ( Charles  Page 
Wood).'  The  ingenoily  which  has  partially  rolled  the  l-oii 
Privy  Seal  and  the  latelDord  Chancellor  into  one  deserves  com- 
mendation." 

A  LoHDOM  writer  notices  that  "^cnrions  practice  has  of  lata 

been  adopted  by  frniterars  which  cannot  be  called  adulteration,  bnt 
which  is  very  near  akin  to  it.  Persona  on  buying  West  Indian 
pineapples  at  fruiterers'  shops  are  aaked  whether  they  wish  to 


purchase  'heads 'to  the  f'mit.    In  other  words.  West  Indiu 

K'noapples  are  dressed  for  dessert  at  a  small  coat  as  British  bol- 
luae  pines,  by  the  ingeniona  plan  of  inserting  in  the  summit  of 
the  fruit  a  tuft  or  crown  of  leaves  belonging  to  the  latter,  and 
thaa  guests  are  deceived  into  the  notion  that  the  pineapple  which 
graces  the  table  was  grown  in  the  hothouse  of  thdr  host,  whs 
probably  never  bad  a  bothoose,  and  knows  nothing  about  the 
cultivalJon  of^ines.  This  may  be  considered  a  small  matter  by 
ladies  who  tliink  it  no  dishonesty  to  wear  chignons  so  artfully 
constructed  that  the  keenest  observers  will  oftiimes  fail  to  dis- 
cover the  deception  practised  on  them,  and  imagine  that  the  lux- 
uriant tresses  which  excite  their  admiration  areireally  their  can, 
but  it  is  a  doubtful  policy  to  introduce  the  fashions  of  the  Lon- 
don world  into  the  hitherto  innocent  vegetable  world.  If  frail 
and  flowers  once  take  to  arliScial  methods  of  enhancing  their 
attractions,  all  confldence  in  the  garden  will  be  destroyed.  A 
West  Indian  pineapple  has  no  more  right  Co  wear  a  British 
crown  than  an  apple  or  a  peach  has  to  employ  rouge  for  the 
purpose  of  conceabng  its  pallor  orbeigbtening  its  bloom.  More- 
over, the  plan  of  concocting  fictitious  fruit  is  injorioua  tooan- 
mercial  morality,  whose  standard  requires  raising  rather  thiD 
lowering.  'To  be  honest,'  says  Shakespeare, 'as  the  world 
goes,  is  to  be  one  picked  out  of  ten  thousand.'  If  he  had  lived 
in  these  days  of  Manchester  mildew,  adulterated  grocerio, 
painted  sparrows,  and  manufactured  pineapples,  he  woold  ban 
made  the  number  oat  of  which  the  honest  'one'  is  to  be  picked 
ten  mitlion  rather  than  ten  thouaand." 


AT   SCARBOHOUOH. 


A  GHAT  sky  and  a  gray  sea. 

All  in  the  wild  March  weather ; 

A  wind  that  bore  down  the  siorm-toased  shore 

Snow-flake  and  spray  together. 

A  wreck's  jai^gea  timbers,  sharp  and  brown. 

That  shivered  and  swayed  as  the  tide  went  down ; 

Red  roofa,  high  piled  in  the  quaint  old  town, 

A  headland  grim  with  a  castled  crown, 

'Mid  a  waste  of  withered  heather. 

A  gray  sky  and  a  gray  sea. 
And  a  noise  like  rolling  thunder. 
As  the  foam  flew  fast  on  the  bitter  blast. 
That  tore  the  waves  asunder. 
A  golden  sand  reach,  long  and  low ; 
Black  rocks,  that  'mid  ages  of  ebb  and  flow. 
Guard  the  beautiful  bay,  where  long  ago 
Came  ships,  with  the  Raven  flag  at  their  prow, 
■   For  slaughter,  fire,  and  [dunder. 

A  gray  sky  and  a  gray  sea. 

And  two,  who  stood  together. 

With  hands  close  claspei,  as  bands  are  grasped. 

That  parting,  part  forever. 

Two,  whose  pale  lipa  quivered  to  say 

The  words  the  world  bears  every  day; 

As  for  all  we  atru^le,  and  weep,  and  pray. 

Young  hearta  must  break  in  life'a  fever  play, 


And  links  ai 
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A  gray  akv  and  a  gray  sea. 

Where  white  gnlts  scooped  to  hover ; 

Tbeir  broad  wings  Sashed,  as  tbe  great  waves  dashed, 

Wbeie  by  lover  lingered  lover. 

Those  two  may  nevermore  meet  again, 

But  the  wild  March  wind  with  its  chafe  and  strain, 

Will  for  aye  recall  the  paaaionace  pain 

Of  that  farewell  tryat  by  Che  atormy  main, 

When  First  Love'a  dream  waa  over. 
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ZELDA'S   FORTUNE. 
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CHAJ^ER  T.    (con(mii«d.) 

"  Thb  devil  take  your  dutinctions. 

ToCi  admit  that  MadeinoiKUe  Leczin- 

dcais  a  lady  "  — 

"  That    Bbe   might    be  —  nothing 

"  And  she  ii  one  —  the  truest  of  la- 
dies. I  Icnow  it :  it  \i  clear  ia  every 
bolt  and  every  word." 

"  As    when     she    airears,    for    ex- 

"Yes  —  even  as  when  she  swears. 
I  have  heard  English  women,  from 
iEOOrance,  say  th^  most  monstrous 
tbings  in  foreign  languages  of  which 
they  would  have  sunk  underground 
with  shame,  if  they  had  known." 
The  eKCuse  was  ingenious,  though  I 
fear  not  quite  honest :  but  I  let  him  go 
on,  little  thinking  bow  the  conversa- 
tion was  to  end.  "  Well,  eho  ia  a 
lady  :  I  flatter  myself  I  know  one,  even 
when  she  ia  a  tattooed  ncgress.  As 
for  an  actress,  not  being  one,  that  is 
vile  cant  and  bosh,  fit  for  Lady  Fen- 
Toie.  There  are  thousands.  And  be- 
ing a  lady,  she  is  a  lady  :  there  is  only 
cue  sort,  and  a«  we  behave  to  one,  to 
we  must  behave  to  all  —  all  the  more 
to  those  who  are  not  well  spoken  of 
by  the  world. " 

1  might  deny  the  logic,  but  could 
not  deny  the  chivalry,  superior  to  all 
logic,  from  which  his  woras  spoke  out 
straight  and  round.  1  was  not  con- 
Tinc«i,  but  I  had  not  the  heart  to  an- 

"  That's  my  idea  of  beine  a  gentle- 
man," he  went  on  quietly,  like  a  man 
who  has  made  up  his  miud,  and  simply, 
like  one  who  is  aaserdng  what  is  self- 
evident.     "1  don't  care  what    cads 


may  tMnk,  whether  youoz  or  old ;  bat 

"'    "'     ■'«  only  sort  of  thing  tor  you 

o  hold  by."    Once  more  I  ap- 


that's  the  c 


predated  the  delicacy  of  the  ''you  and 
me  "  —  it  wu  like  an  apology  for  the 
offeaaive  "  I." 

''  Now,  the  question  is,  not  what  is 
to  be  said  or  talked  about  the  matter, 
but  what  ia  to  be  done?     I. have  no 


r  about  the  Earl  of  Lisbum  isn't 
worth  a  fig,  or  half  a  one,  to  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Esmeralda.  But  I've  given 
a  good  girl  a  bad  name ;  and  the  beat 
of  women  is  like  a  dog  in  that  matter : 


she  is  hung  up  and  labelled  for  the 
rest  of  her  days.  Now,  what  would 
you  do  ?  " 

"  I'm  hanged  myself  if  I  know.  If  I 
felt  as  yon  do  about  the  matter  I  think 
I  should  go  to  the  lady  of  the  highest 
rank  I  knew,  take  her  into  my  confi- 
dence, and  retain  her  as  advocate  on 
the  otjier  side," 

"  How  can  you  talk  such, nonsense? 
She  would  be  my  advocate,  not  Ma- 
demoiselle Leczinska's,  and  Lady 
Penrose  is  that,  confound  her.  I  want 
somebody  to  take  Mademoisalle  Lec- 
zinska's part  against  mo,  and  that's 
impossible.  I've  thought  of  all  that ; 
even  if  I  were  to  call  out  anybody, 
that  wouldn't  reach  the  women,  it 
would  only  make  them  chatter  the 
more.  No;  there's  only  one  thing  to 
be  done,  in  honor.  Do  yon  mean  to 
say  yon  don't  see  V  " 

"  I  confess  I  don't.  The  mischief, 
such  as  it  is,  is  done,  and  can't  be  un- 

"  That's  what  Gordius  said  of  his 
string.  That's  not  what  Columbus 
Bud  of  his  egg,  nor  what  a  man  ought 
to  say  about  anything.  I'm  sorry  you 
don't  see,  though  —  I  hate  explainmg. 
Hand  me  another  cigar.  You  see  I'm 
my  own  master  \  I've  got  no  people  to 
think  of,  and  if  I  had,  right  would  be 
right,  all  the  same.  It's  all  the  better, 
though,  that  I'm  not  troubled  with 
family  councils.  If  one  gets  a  lady 
into  a  mess  like  this,  oue^  bound  to 
get  her  out  again.  And  to  set  her  out 
again  there's  Only  one  way. 

"  Good  God !    You  don't  moan  "  — 

"  Ah,  I  thought  you'd  see  it.  I 
must  marry  her. 

"WbatI  make  this  —  this  g^l — 
Countess  of  Lisburn?  Is  yonr  lord- 
ship serious  ?  And  only  Ibr  a  point  of 
honor  ?  " 

"Only  for  a  point  of  honor  I  What 
could  be  more  serious  ?  " 

"  I  should  say  common-sense  was 
more  serious  in  such  a  case  —  even  if 
honor  had  anything  to  do  with  tucb  a 
thing.  Marriage  tor  honor  seems  to 
me  as  base  as  marriage  for  money,  or 
for  any  consideration  but  one.  It' one 
wrong  has  been  done,  you  can't  make 
it  ri^t  by  doing  a  greater  one ;  do 
yon  mean  you  will  sacrifice  your  life 
and  happiness  to  wash  a  passmtr  stain 
from  the  character  of  a  —  well,  of  a 

"  Stop  I  that  matter's  been  settled, 
I  thought.  I'm  not  goins  to  argue 
what  ia  a  lady  over  agtSn.    But  you're 
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"  There  must  be  - 
pose,  you  mean  to  leave  her  at  I 
church  door." 

"But  1  shan't  leave  her  at  the 
church  door." 

So  Zelda  had  known  how  to  play 
her  game,  after  alL  I  bad  really  been 
crazy  to  fancy  for  a  moment  tluit  she 
was  not  the  mere  common  adven- 
turess and  charlatan  that  she  seemed. 
Yet  I  could  net  understand  the  mat- 
ter, even  now.  Lord  Liabum's  argu- 
ment bad  been  perfect,  iroai  his  own 
standpoint,  if  not  from  mine.  I  could 
comprehend  that  his  manner  of  life, 
and  the  natural  enthusiasm  of  charac- 
ter that  had  led  bim,  as  a  matter  of 
ioclinatiou,  to  devote  bis  lift  lo 
an  idea,  should  have  saved  him  from 
conventional  ways  of  regarding  things, 
and  that  from  a  certain  lofty  le- 
oith  he  was  unconsciously  and  in 
all  simplicity  locking  down  with  un- 
contemptuous  contempt  upon  worldly 
wisdom  and  all  her  ways.  But  then 
—  I  could  not  comprehend,  it  was  sim- 
ply imposuble,  that  a  young  man  like 
him,  with  whom  duty  was  after  all 
but  a  matter  of  instiact  and  self-indul- 
gence, should  have  arrived  at  such  a 
conclusioD  unless  his  heart  was  in  nni- 
soD  with  his  bridn.  And,  in  that  case, 
what  sort  of  woman  must  she  be  who 
could  have  foreseen  all  this  at  first 
sight,  and  arranged  her  cards  irith  a 
view  to  such  an  exceptional  combina- 
tion ?  To  be  able  to  cheat  in  such  a 
case  implied  a  power  of  appreciating 
the  very  exaggeration  of  manliness 
such  as  in  a  woman  I  had  beUeved  to 
be  impossible.  In  that  case,  to  make  , 
deliberate  use  of  her  faculty  in  such  a 
manner,  was  to  be  nothing  more  or 
lees  than  a  fiend;  and  I  was  literally, 
growing  to  think  her  something  of  the 

"  Then  what  shall  you  do  with  her  ? 
Your  lordship  has  given  me  all  the 
rights  of  a  iHend,  or  I  should  not 
think  of  saying  a  word.    Shall  I  speak 

Elainly,  or  would  you  rather  that  I 
eld  my  tongue  V  I  know  it's  no  ose 
talkiuK  to  a  man  who  has  made  iip  bis 

"I  don't  see  whv  you  should  say 
that,  Yaughan.  I  nope  I'm  not  un- 
reasonable, even  though  I  have  made 
up  mv  mind.  You  ask  what  I  shall  do 
with  ner,  and  you  thick  I'm  making  a 
sacrifice  —  by  which  I  suppose  you 
meanafool — ofmyieU.    lfow,Ifyon 
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can  tell  me  where  (he  sacrifice  is  ia 
manyuig  a  prl  who  ia  beaotifnl,  ac- 
compliBhed,  clever,  amiable,  innocent, 
and  with  tastes  like  wj  own,  I  will 
take  credit  to  mjeelf  for  eniag  up 
■ometiiitig,  and  not  beinf{  tbe  selfish 
KDimal  that  I  really  am.  As  for  what 
I  am  to  do  with  her,  she  will  go  in  the 
Eeiceralda —  she  told  me  wiOi  her  own 
lips  there  is  nothing  she  would  like  so 
well." 

"  No  doubt.  That  I  can  quite  be- 
lieve. But  prav,  when  did  your  lord- 
ship find  out  the  beauty  of  a  woman 
who,  you  told  me  yourself,  never  let 
you  Me  tlirough  her  veil  ?  " 

Lord  Lisbum  tossed  away  his  cigar 
impatieutlv. 

"  I  saw  her  at  the  theatre.  Ae  for 
the  veil,  that's  nothing.  Surely  oni^ 
can  tell  if  a  woman's  pretty  without  a 
microecope.  But  what  the  deuce  has 
that  to  do  with  it?  Hsng  it  all, 
Vauehan,  if  I'd  known  you  were  euch 
a  cold-blooded  brute  I'd  have  given 
my  confidence  to  the  bedpoBt." 

It  wsfl  clearly  as  I  tnought ;  love 
had  come  forwani  as  the  ally  of  honor, 
or  was,  at  least,  quite  ready  to  take 
the  field.  There  was  only  one  thing 
for  me  to  do,  and  1  should  have  de- 
served Lord  Lisbum's  reproach  had  1 
not  immediately  taken  nv  line.  1  was 
bound  to  Lord  Lisborn  by  the  cloaest 
ties  that  can  bind  strangers  by  blood ; 
I  had  twice  saved  his  life,  and  his 
gratitude  had  laid  heavier  obligalions 
upon  me  than  I  had  laid  upon  him. 
(^  the  other  hand,  Zelda's  reputation 
was  nothiue  in  itself,  and  nothing  to 
me.  1  Bhould  have  been  the  greatest 
scoundrel  unhung  if  I  allowed  myself 
to  be  a  fellow-conspirator  with  her  by 
not  making  full  nee  of  my  knowledge 
of  what  she  had  been.  By  preventing 
a  headstrong  boy,  for  po  I  etill  re- 
garded him,  from  running  his  head 
into  a  noose,  I  might  be  running  my 
own  head  into  one  ;  but,  for  once,  1 
took  the  bull  by  the  home. 

"1  suppose,"  1  said,  "you  won't 
think  it  unreasonable  that  a  man 
should  know  all  he  can  of  a  woman 
before  he  makee  up  bis  mind  to  marry 
her  ?  You  have  precedents  for  turn- 
ing a  stnge-countePB  into  a  real  one,  I 
know,  and  there  hare  been  gj-psy 
countessess,  I  believe,  in  romances,  as 
well  as  beggar  queens.  Still,  before 
following  Buch  examples,  one  ought  to 
open  one's  eyes  doubly  wide." 

■'  Do  you  know,  Vaughan,  that  tf  I 
were  suspicious  I  should  think  you 
bad  some  motive  of  your  own  for  keep- 
ing me  from  doing  what  is  clearly  my 
duty?" 

"  Of  course  I  have  a  motive." 

"But  1  mean  a  very  special  motive. 
There  i;  one  thing  yon  can  tell  me : 
Mademoiselle  Lecxiniha  will  notallow 
me  to  name  you ;  I  could  see  her  start 
violently  when  you  came  into  the 
room  ;  she  talked  of  having  frightened 
you  from  the  house ;  she  speaks  of  you 
as  if  she  hated  you.  What  has  there 
been  between  you  and  her?  Surely 
yon  would  have  told  roe  if  anything 


had  happened  to  make  you  unable  to 
advise  me  frankly  f  " 

"Tonr  lordship  surely  doe*  not 
think  me  a  rejected  lover  ?  " 

"  You  have  never  said  anything  to 
her  ?  " 

"God  forbid!" 

"  Then  why  does  she  seem  to  hate 

{oil  as  much  as  yon  seem  to  hate 
er?" 

"I  don't  hate  her.  Bnt  she  hates 
me  because  I  happen  to  be  the  only 
man  in  London  who  knew  her  before 
she  was  Mademoiselle  Lectinska." 

'■  Yea  —  she  told  me  that  was  only 
her  stage  name  —  confound  it  [  1 
promiseci  "  — 

'■  You  promised  not  to  betray  her 
confidence.  Pray  bow  far  did  it 
go?" 

"Excuse  me;  that  is  all  I  can 
say." 

"My  lord,"  J  exclaimed,  dashing 
down  my  cigar  in  my  turn,  "  I  am  sick 
of  mysteries.  I  don't  know  what  she 
told  you.  and  I  don't  care.  Let  us 
have  all  this  over.  I  suppose  she  did 
not  tell  you  that  she  had  been  an  Eng- 
lish wsvaiiU'  thief  and  pypsy  stroller. 
If  I  chose,  I,  could  give  evidence 
against  her  at  the  Old  Bailey.  How 
she  has  come  to  her  present  position  I 
don't  know  —  but  I  am  tired  of  won- 
dering at  the  tricks  of  fortune.  1  only 
know  that  she  is  called  Zelda,  and 
that  I  have  heard  her  sing  at  a  pot- 
house near  St.  Bavons." 

I  expected  Lord  Lisbum  to  fire  up : 
but  he  did  no  such  thing. 

"  I^jok  here,  Vaughan.  Yon  are 
clearly  taking  one  girl  for  another. 
It  is  quite  impossible  that  the  Made- 
moiselle Leezinska  can  be  the  girl  you 
mean.    Quite  impossible." 

"  'Which  is  to  say  that  your  lordship 
refuses  to  believe  me." 

"  Not  at  all.  It  only  means  that  we 
are  mistaken  in  one  another  —  that's 
all.  I  thought  yon  would  see  things 
as  1  see  Ihem,  and  you  don't.  Let's 
change  the  subject.' 

"  In  justice  to  myself  you  must  hear 
me  out." 

"  There  is  no  must  about  it.  No 
—  I  did  not  expect  to  find  t/ov  in  the 
same  boat  with  Lady  Penrose.  Not 
quite,  though  —  you  are  a  men  and 
must  prove  your  words." 

I  can  scarcely  explain  how,  but  I 
felt  envious  even  of  Lord  Lisbum's 
fi)lly.  I  could  feel  that  in  the  last 
minute  the  barrier  of  common-sense 
had  parted  us,  and  yet  I  wished  that  I, 
and  not  he,  had  been  on  tho  wrong 
side  of  the  wall.  But  I  was  fairly  in 
for  my  part  of  knight  challenger,  liow- 
ever  tin  grateful :  I  could  not  stand  by 
without  striking  one  blow  at  the  witcb, 
though  it  appeared  in  the  form  of  a 
girl. 

Omitting  (be  name  of  Claudia,  I 
told  him  irf  my  Whit-Monday  adven- 
ture, while  my  patient  listened  pa- 
tiently in  bis  original  posture  of  star- 
ing at  the  flJBs.     When  I  had  done  ~ 

"  Poor  girl,"  he  said,  "  what  a  life  I 
Thank  you  with  all  my  heart  for  strik- 


ing that  blow.    But  what  is  there  in 
allyou  say  to  prove  anything  but  that 
she  is  good  and  noble  ?     Do  you  mean 
to  say  that  crime  is  always  sin  ?  " 
I   waa    beat«n   again  —  fairly,  this 

"  Poor  girl ! "  he  swd  again.  "  1 
will  get  her  story  from  herself:  her 
voice  was  not  made  to  lie.  JnsI 
think  of  her,  in  such  utter  ignorance 
throim  upon  the  world  alone  —  with- 
ont  a  friend,  man,  woman  or  child,  to 
guide  her  or  give  her  a  kind  or  a  good 
word  but  me.  She  is  a  great  woman; 
only  think  of  what  her  genius  has 
made  her.  If  J  find  her  allyou  say,  I 
will  make  her  a  countess,  not  ftx  my 
own  honor's  sake,  but  to  give  her  a 
little  of  her  due.  What  if  she  has 
picked  fifty  pockets?  I  remember 
stealing  apples  mvself  when  I  knejr  no 
better,  and  am  I  lees  an  honest  idsd  ? 
Vaughan  — if  I  did  not  know  yoD  bet- 
ter I  should  set  yon  down  as  a  ne-Fen- 
rose :  but  even  then  I  would  forgive 
yon  for  the  sake  of  that  blow." 

He  held  out  his  hand  to  me  royally. 
Was  this  indeed  a  ca»;  of  fasciDatioD, 
or  the  yet  rarer  cafe  of  the  mutual  rec- 
ognition of  two  noble  souls?  My 
wnole  mind  those  two  days  bad  been 
in  such  a  see-saw  of  doubt,  tballkaew 
not  what  to  belitve.  I  had  —  1  once 
supposed  —  my  due  share  of  both  will 
and  wisdom,  and  yet  Fortune  treated 
me  so  utterly  as  one  of  her  waifs,  that 
she  would   not   allow   me  the  barren 

EVilege  of  making  up  my  uind. 
rd  Lisbum  had  but  inclination  aid 
instinct,  and  yet  he  had  beaten  me 
down  at  all  points,  and  was.  ready  to 
trample  upon  all  the  prejudices  of  the 
world  in  which  he  lived  for  a  single 
point  of  love,  or  duly,  or  bouor,  what- 
ever it  might  be.  Was  it  becaaK  I 
was  a  coward,  or  was  it  onlv  becsuK 
he  was  an  earl  ?  The  first  altematiTB 
I  scouted,  the  second  1  despised.  So 
the  only  result  of  my  argument  w» 
that  I  took  to  wondering  over  Zelda  ■ 
thousand  times  more.  I  hsd  talked 
like  a  cynic  to  Lord  Lisbum  — it 
least  I  knew  he  thought  so  —  bnt  it 
was  in  truth  hypocrisy.  Zelda  — 
Zelda  —  Zelda  ~  wherever  1  went 
there  was  nothing  hut  Zelda.  The 
whole  world  seemed  to  have  gone  rrtif 
with  Zelda,  and  to  be  persecuting  me 
with  its  own  nightmare.  Why  should 
I,  a  common  country  doctor,  be  sini^ed 
out  to  be  haunted  by  a  craie?  Wi; 
should  I,  a  mere  book-student,  who 
might  have  married  love  and  moo*y 
and  h^ve  been  happy,  be  lossed  about 
like  a  shuttlecock  because  I  happen** 
to  have  heard  this  Zelda  sing  her  ac- 
cursed song  ?  Why  should  every  mm, 
as  soon  as  I  came  across  him,  enter 
a  conspiracy  to  force  Zelda  down 
throat  and  swallow  her  thenf 
s7  Why  should  Zelda,  if  she 
really  a  witch,  turn  her  evil  ei-ea 
upon  me,  who  had- done  no  barm  to 
her?  If  only  Lord  Lisbum  would 
Btart  at  once  for  the  North  Pole- 
but  even  then  it  was  to  be  with  ZeWa. 
I  might  withdraw  myself  from  his  if 
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TIM  tuid  go  to  the  Aotipodes,  if  I 
thought  '^oM  even  in  Van  Dieman'a 
L«nd  I  should  be  aafe  from  Zelda. 
liere  was  a  loaaA  of  icitcbcraft  in  tbe 
TeT7  nune.  I  feared  to  look  up  at  thu 
•beet  corners  aa  I  walked ;  if,  m^  eyes 
I^Ced  on  a  boarding,  it  waa  sure  to 
{•TTvan  advertiaement  of  Zelda.  If  1 
rm  the  Trvmprt,  or  even  the  Times, 
no  Polish  pseudoaym  could  conceal 
the  nuiie  of  Zelda  from  me.  I  began 
to  have  a  horrible  fear  that  I  should 
snd  bycal«liing  some  frenzied  passion 
for  Zelda,  aa  men  in  old  time  used  to 
lore  witches  i^jainst  their  wilL  By 
the  way,  bad  she  not  made  Lord  Lis- 
born  drink  wine  ?  [  had  never  ana- 
Ivied  a  love-philter :  and  the  ideas  of 
tue  Arabian  and  medieeval  chemists 
were  not  always  wrong,  ae  I  Icnew, 
wen  when  tliey  were  wild.  Medi- 
cines may  not  be  able  to  provoke  love, 
bat  they  may  bewilder  the  brain  into 
«  state  for  the  likeness  of  love  to  en- 


ihe  bizarru  medley  of  colors  and 
liuiginga  that  Zelda-  called  her  room, 
and  the  comfortable  half  studio,  half 
bondoir  at  St.  Bavons,  that  Claudia 
Bnadt  had  been  content  to  call  her 
den.  The  occupant  of  a  living-room 
iiitaaonl:  and  that  rooms  Uve  and 
have  characters  the  moat  mattei>Mif- 
&Gt  observer  knows.  But  unhappily 
notonlydoes  the  sonl  fashion  the  body 
bot  the  body  also  fashions  the  aoul. 
Ctaodia  in  St.  Bavons  was  one  Clau- 
dia, Claudia  in  Miss  Perrqt's  drawing- 
room  a  second,  Clandia  at  the  address 
of  H.  Vincent  was  a  third.  She  also 
had  three  lives. 

It  is  with  downright  relief  that  I 
iDrn,  after  a  long  absence,  to  my  old 
hemne  once  more.  There  is  however 
this  excuse  for  auch  neglect,  that  hers 
was  the  atory  of  a  quiet  soul.  Miss 
PetTOt  had  blamed  her  for  omitting  to 
go  into  hysterica  when  the  great  crash 
CUM.  Her  fault  was  but  one  of  ^no- 
nmce,  however :  she  knew  the  word, 
bat  that  was  all.  She  was  not  so  cold- 
natured  that  she  could  part  from  her 
old  life  of  ease  and  comfort  or  that 
ihe  could  witness  her  father's  down- 
fall from  honor  without  a  pang.  She 
irai  no  stoic,  and  she  bad  oeen  a 
•polled  child.  She  was  not  eyen 
strong-minded  in  the  common  sense  of 
the  term,  even  though  the  one  disap- 
Bdntment  of  her  hfe  had  taken  the 
tonn  of  plain  sewing  and  a  Quaker's 
gown.  She  was  weak  woman  enoi^h 
to  catch  tears  in  her  eyes  over  the 
mere  details  of  her  father's  ruin  —  over 
the  loss  of  favorite  tables  and  other 
trifles  tiiat  are  the  mere  outward  and 
Tiiible  signs  of  the  inward  and  spiritr- 
nal  grace  of  home.  It  was  with  pain 
that  she  parted  from  the  scene  even 
of  a  bitter  memory.  While  the  lover 
who  had  lued  her  so  cruelly  was  let- 


ting himself  drift  into  self-made  toils, 
she.  despite  (he  Bll-absorbing  flood  of 
domestic  calamity,  was  trying  to  save 
trifles  from  the  wreck  aiinply  i>ecause 
they  had  been  touched  by  the  hand  of 
a  man  whom  che  believed  to  be  un- 
worthy of  touching  the  pure  hem  of 
her  gown.  Lady  Penrose  would  have 
called  her  a  prude  for  turning  the  edge 
of  a  scandal  that  she  could  not  but 
believe,  against  the  man  instead  of 
against  the  woman.  Perhaps  she  was 
something  of  a  prude :  but  even  as 
Lord  Lisibum  had  argued  that  a  lady 
is  a  lady,  so  she  held  that  sin  was  sin- 
Hedged  round  from  all  actual  experi- 
ence of  the  vrays  of  the  male  pari;  of 
mankind,  she  was  unable  to  discover 
the  essential  difFerence,  according  to 
popular  ethica,  between  a  lapse  on  the 
part  of  one  sex  and  a  lapse  on  the 
part  of  the  other,  ao  that  Rtler  all  she 
waa  not  like  common  prudes.  Why 
should  her  love  blind  ber  to  Ihe  faults 
of  her  lover  7  And  how  could  she, 
without  an  Impossible  denial  of  all  she 
held  \o  be  Hoht  and  pure,  entrust  the 
guidnnce  of  her  life  to  one  who  had 
shown  himself  so  utterly  incapable  of 
guiding  his  own  even  for  uic  first 
hour  of  his  engagement  'I  Such  ro- 
mantic contempt  fin-  right  and  wrong 
for  blind  passion's  sake  was  not  in 
her  blood.  She  loved  one  Harold 
Vaughan :  that  one  had  filled  her 
heart  too  thoroughly  for  her  to  find' 
room  for  two.  She  had  forgiven 
seventy-seven  fold,  but  to  forgive  is 
not  \o  reinstate,  and  she  could  forget 
nothing.  If  she  could  have  forgotten 
the  treason,  she  must  have  foivott«n 
her  love,  and  that  was  imposaib^. 

It  may  be  rememberea  that  in  the 
moment  when  Harold  Vaughan  became 
her  accepted  lover,  he  hM  celebrated 
the  festival  by  going  out  to  dream 
about  himself:  her  impulse  had  been 
to  kill  the  hours  of  suspense  by  doing 
something  for  others.  So,  when  the 
first  overwhelming  crash  was  over,  she 
did  not  ait  down  to  think  about  what 
ought  to  be  thought  of  the  sitnation, 
and  to  content  herself  with  deciding 
that  the  tricks  of  destiny  are  unac- 
countable. The  only  thing  that  came 
into  ber  head  was  ihM  something  had 
to  be  done.  Nor  was  this  a  proof  of 
strength  of  mind  any  more  than  the 
dove-colored  gown.  It  only  showed 
that  she  was  all  the  more  a  thorough- 
going member  of  the  practical  aex. 
All  women  are  by  nature  doers,  not 
dreamers,  and  the  sole  reason  far  their 
deeds  being  so  seldom  great  is  that 
thegreaC«gt  deeds  come  from  a  forcing 
soil  of  dreams.  Dreams  waste  the 
lives  of  nine  men  out  of  ten,  but  they 
are  following  the  male  nature  :  the 
arch-doers  have  been  the  arch-dream- 
ers, from  the  days  of  Moses  and  before. 
Work  is  the  strength  of  women,  but 
who  looks  for  great  work  from  a  na- 
ture that  cannot  sit  down  to  think  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  needle  ? 

Dding,  therefOTe,  was  Claudia's 
strength;  and  her  thoughts  built  up 
no  castles  —  they  only  occnpied  them* 


selves  with  what  there  waa  to  do.  She  ■ 
could  not  find  despair 'in  her  heart  so 
long  as  fortune  left  her  a  paint-brush 
and  a  pair  of  hands.  Misfortune 
moulded  her  into  form,  and  she,  like 
another  Una,  stepped  out  into  an  un- 
known   world    without    a    conscious 

The  unwearieii  Carol,  ever  on  the 
lookout  for  a  percentage  upon  other 
people's  brains,  or  upon  a  dismterested 
search  for  rising  genius,  as  he  preferred 
to  term  his  peculiar  system  of  black- 
mail, read  Harold  Vaughan's  criticism 
in  the  Trumpet  upon  No.  41,  and,  not 
recognizing  the  name  of  H.  Vincent, 
was  Btruck  with  an  idea.  An  unheard- 
of  painter  was  not  likely  to  be  a  mbe 
of  wealth,  but  the  price  of  a  glasa  of 
beer,  or  nothing  more  than  the  glass  of 
beer  itself,  was  not  to  be  despised  by 
the  poorest  man  in  the  world,  who 
began  to  auapect  that  Zelda  would 
soon  be  soaring  out  of  his  atmosphere, 
and  that  she  would  prot)Bbly  make  her 
next  engagement  without  hia  tipping 
himself  ten  pounds  a  week  out  of  it. 
She  was  Che  finest  fish  he  had  ever ' 
hauled,  and  things  looked  rather  black 
for  the  discovery  of  another  such  aa 
she,  so  it  waa  necessary  for  him  to  look 
after  the  lesser  fry  while  they  were  a* 
yet  below  the  standard  size. 
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CHAPTZB  I.      BWEBT 

Some  difference  of  opinion  had 
arisen  at  Wakefield -in -the -Marsh, 
where  all  the  eoncema  of  the  parish 
belonged  of  Hzht  to  the  gossips,  as  to 
the  name  which  should  be  given  to  the 
seven-months'  child  whose  birth  has 
been  just  recorded.  Mr.  Joyce  was 
for  having  him  called  "Benjamin," 
and  the  sexton  spoke  with  some  au- 
thority In  consequence  of  his  connec- 
tion with  the  churchyard — a  place 
which  few  English  piersana  have  ever 
ventured  to  dissociate  frxmi  the  Church. 
Mrs.  Jinks  stood  upon  precedent,  and 
declared  that  it  had  always  been  the 
custom  at  Wakefield,  from  time  im- 
memorial, to  call  a  first  child  after  the 
name  of  his  grandfather,  and  John  it 
was,  and  John  "  it  did  ought  fur  to 
be."  The  blacksmith  said  they  might 
call  him  "  Harry  "  too,  if  they  liked  — 
a  name  which  he  had  found  good 
enough  for  working  purposes ;  and 
these  worthy  people  luid  settled  the 
whole  thing  between  them,  when  Tom 
Brown,  who  had  not  been  consulted, 
suggested  it  might  be  aa  well  to  ask 
his  wife  for  her  advice  upon  the  .sub- 
ject, and  be  did  so  in  a  shy  way  pe- 
culiar to  his  uncouth,  aJTectionate  na- 

"  'Twull  be  a  grand  chrblenin', 
Madge,"  said  Tom,  tousling  his  shock 
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bekd  of  hair,  to^t  rid  of  some  of  Ms 
■nperfluous  feelings  wiUiont  noise  or 
disturbance. 

Mrs.  Brown,  who  was  unusuallj  pale 
and  weak '  after  her  trouble,  imllei) 
faintly,  but  did  not  answer.  She  only 
cuddled  her  child  closer,  and  rocked 
him  on  her  breast  by  an  almost  im- 
perceptible moTement. 

Presently  Tom  Brown  put  out  his 

rtic  tnumb,  Terr  slowly  and  tim- 
pDshJDg  it  forward  a  hair's- 
breadtn  at  a  time,  till  it  touched  the 
dimple,  which  was  his  son's  neck. 
"  Pretty,"  said  Tom  Brown.  It  was 
nearly  the  only  word  of  endearment 
he  knew  ;  bat  the  honeet  fellow's  lace 
was  all  aglow  ^with   pride  and  pleas- 

"  Tummus,"  murmured  his  wife  very 
gently,  "  I've  been  a  true  lass  to  thee, 

"  So    thee    hast,    mawther ;    there 
bain't  no  denyin'  on  it." 
"  Tnmmiu,    said  the  young  woman, 

"  What's  your  wull,  Madge  7"  asked 
her  husband,  tenderly. 

"  Do  'ee  beleave  in  ghoastes  1 "  she 
inquired,  with  half-closed  eyes. 

"  Noa,"  answered  Tom,  louiliag  his 
hair  rather  energetically,  and  then  he 
added ;  "  leastways,  not  onless  thee 
dost,  Madge." 

"  'Twheera  ghoast,  Tummus,  I  seed 
t'-noight  ;  thee  didnt  trudge  t'  Dronin- 
ton  with  that  there  sumtuut  writ  on 
peeaper." 

"Wheer  it,  mawther?"  answered 
her  husband  in  the  tone  in  which  one 
humors  a  child,  for  he  had  no  deSnite 
ideas  on  the  subject. 

"  It  wheer  a  ghoast,  so  it  wheer  now, 
Tummus,"  repeated  the  woman,  more 
confidently,  and  a  light  seemed  to 
break  over  her  face,  as  though  she 
were  just  relieved  of  Bomething  that 
had  lain  heavy  on  her  mind. 

"  Let  ns  dandle    t'  cboUd    a  bit, 
Madge  ? "   said  her  husband  after  a 
while,  and  he  opened  bis  anna  awk- 
wardly  to   take    the    little    shapeless 
masB  of  humanity  into  them.     Madge   ' 
placed  her  treasure  there  for  a  moment, 
yet  keeping  anxious  hold  and  watch   i 
over  it.     It  it  had  cried  or  moved,  she    ' 
would   have    snatched    it  away  and  ' 
hushed  it  in  her  bosom  ;  but  the  infant   : 


knuckles  in  its  eyes  and  smiled 
him.  Mother,  father,  and  child  were 
all  hnked  together  in  Nature's  own 
bonds  by  that  cottage  bedside ;  and 
there  was  a  secoaa  birth  of  Love 
and  Trust  which  bapi>ened  to  them, 
coming  on  quite  silently  and  unper- 
ceived. 

"  What  will  'ee  carl  thy  choild, 
Madge  t "  then  whis|)ered  Tom  Brown. 
"  Mrs.  Jinks  do  say  it  should  be  John, 
Mrs.  Jinks  do." 

Madge  considered  this  proposition 
for  some  minutes,  but  it  did  not  seem 
to  obtain  favor  with  her,  and  a  dreamy, 
ecstatic  expression  grew  into  her  eyes 
while  she  muted.    Suddenly  her  face 
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seemed  to  smile  all  over,  and  she  mur- 
mured as    softly  as   the  cooing  of   a 

' "  *Un's  neeam  shall  be  Willism, 
Svieet  William ;  he  maun  have  no  other 
neeam  but  that."  Her  poor  ignorant, 
untaught  mind,  guided  only  by  moth- 
er's love,  had  made  a  short,  tremulous 
flight  into  the  regions  of  romance. 
Many  far-oEF  sounds  and  echoes  linger 
inexplicably  in  the  memory,  though  we 
never  heard  them  ;  many  seem  a  subtle 
part  of  our  essence.  A  Lady  Amabel 
Wyldwyl  had  composed  one  of  the 
sweetest  lyrics  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
which  remains  a  popular  boue  to  this 
day,  and  "  Sweet  William  is  the 
bnrthen  of  it.  It  was  a  curious  coin- 
cidence, and  the  child  was  conse- 
quently christened  William  Brown. 

The  rite  of  baptism  was  duly  per- 
formed, and  the  young  Christian  was 
formally  admitted  into  the  fold  of  the 
Church  upon  the  (bllowiog  Sunday- 
John  Giles,  the  blacksmith,  and  Mrs. 
Jinks  jointly  and  severally  renounced 
the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the  world 
on  his  behaU.  Mr.  Mowledy  read  the 
service  so  simply  and  touchingly  that 
Mr.  and  Mr*.  Brown  and  Harry  Jinks 
found  tears  in  their  eyes  when  it  was 
over,  they  knew  not  why ;  but  Mrs. 
■links,  who  came  out  in  great  force 
npon  the  auepicioui  occasion,  called 
them  "  MoUoy  Cawdles,"  and  indulged 
in  the  somewhat  obstreperous  hilarity 
which  seems  naturally  to  accompany 
the  first  and  most  solemn  event  of  our 


NoTBiKO  more  was  heard  of  the 
strange  huntsman,  who  had  once  dined  I 
and  slept  at  the  "  Chequers,"  since  he 
drove  off  from  the  roadside  inn 'on  that 
October  morning ;  and  after  a  while 
all  recollection  of  him  passed  away 
from  the  minds  of  the  villazers  at 
Wakefield-in-the-Marsh,  as  the  re- 
membrance of  a  guest  that  tarrleth  but 
adav. 

Thomas  Brown  and  his  wife  had  a 
numerous  family  besides  their  son 
William,  and  lived  happily.  But  it 
was  remarked  that  Madge  lost  her 
good  looks  soon  after  her  marriage, 
and  that  she  had  a  bad  cough  the  fol- 
lowing winter.  She  did  not  suem  to 
get  better  during  the  succeeding  spring 
or  summer,  and  when  the  cold  weather 
came  on  again  she  was  visibly  worse. 
She  could  not  tell  what  was  the  matter 
with  her.  She  felt  no  pun ;  she  was 
in  no  immediate  danger ;  she  had  only 
a  sense  of  something  having  been  lost 
out  of  her  Ufe  —  an  inward  and  spirit- 
ual emptiness  —  as  if  that  were  wanting 
to  her  nature  which  could  never  more 
be  found.  Like  a  plant  growing  in  a 
soil  unfavorable  to  its  health  and  vigor, 
she  drooped  and  could  not  come  to 
maturity,  though  she  lived  on.  The 
Dronington  doctor,  a  merry  old  gentle- 
man, was  called  in  to  see  her,  but  could 
not  make  out  that  there  was  anything 


ing^ht 
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the  matter ;  so  he  recommended  her 
port-wine,  which  be  liked  himself,  and 
sent  his  apprentice  to  study  that  "sin- 
gular case  (which  was  not  sii^lar) 
"  at  the  '  Chequers '  inn,  out  Wake- 
field way,"  so  he  said  carelessly.  Hie 
apprentice  astonished  Madge  by  feel- 
her  pulse  in  black  gloves,  and 
ing  at  her  through  a  pair  of  gold 
spectacles  with  blue  glasses,  out  of 
which  be  could  not  see.  He  was  a 
London  tradesman's  son,  who  had  a 
grave  sense  of  his  professional  di^^. 
He  sent  her  some  mixture  and  pills  <A 
his  own  composition,  in  which  adds 
and  alkali  were  so  cnriously  mingled, 
that  the  cork  of  the  first  supply  blew 
oS  on  the  road,  and  the  bottle,  nicety 
labelled  "  Two  tablespoon fuls  three 
times  a  day,"  arrived  empty.  Then, 
taking  a  serious  interest  in  her  cue, 
be  brought  some  pills,  which  looked 
to  Madge's  rustic  eyee,  like  swan-shot,  ' 
and  were  said  by  the  apprentice,  in 
learned  language,  to  contain  ironj  bat 
they  had  laiu  about  so  lon^  in  Dr. 
Bole's  surgeiy  drawer  that  uie}'  had 
lost  all  virtue,  if  ihey  ever  bad  anj,  or 
possibly  the  iron  they  contained  bad 
turned  rusty  and  refused  to  act-  Tbs 
physician's  art  at  best  is  but  an  exper- 
imental science :  at  worst  it  is  a  mere 
Same  of  chance ;  and  country  folk  get 
octored  in  a  way  which  might  astaund 
the  wise,  if  they  were  not  too  much 
occupied  to  think  about  it  The  med- 
icines prescribed  for  Madge  did  not  do 
her  any  harm,  because  she  did  not 
take  them  ;  and,  possibly  for  the  sanie 
reason,  they  did  not  do  her  any  good. 
So  she  grew  thinner  every  year,  and, 
when  little  more  than  thirty,  she  looked 
almost  an  old  woman.  Country  people 
generally  age  earlier  than  the  dwellen 
in  cities  ;  perhaps  i>ecause  the  coudi- 
Uona  of  their  lives  are  on  the  whole 
less  healthy,  perhaps  because  they  Ucl 
the  wine  of  longevity,  which  is  amose- 

Also,  it  happened  that  while  the 
young  Browns  increased  as  fast  as  ns- 
ture  would  permit  the  process  of  (heir 
production  to  be  carried  oa,  the  busi- 
ness at  the  "  Chequers  "  fell  oB.  A 
new  line  of  railway  between  Droning- 
ton and  London  was  opened,  and  s 
sution  was  built  at  about  three  milei 
from  Wakefield.  It  did  not-seeii  w 
make  much  difference  at  fint.  Tbs 
farmers  vowed  they  would  never  !it 
behind  a  tea-kettle  while  there  «s<  ■ 
nag  in  England  :  the  wagonen  ud 
the  carriers  crawled  along  the  "*■'*' 
usual  for  a  month  or  two;  but  U« 
coaches  soon  stopped,  and  in  an  '"' 
credibly  short  space  of  time  oneshsns- 
faced  bumpkin  after  another  slunk  off 
to  the  tea-kettle,  and  sent  his  prodoH 
to  market  by  the  same  conveyance,  tiU 
wagon  and  carrier's  cart  were  seen 


John '  Giles'  customers  dwindled 
down  to  a  few  old  cronies,  »=d  if  l"; 
house  had  not  been  a  <="Py'"'r;5'2 
at  a  peppercorn  rent  from  the  k»rd« 
the  manor,  he  might  have  been  obligea 
to  move  out  (rf  ft.    Asitw.^b*•wi 
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Ua  coDtrived  to  do  prettj  well,  though 
they  leldom  uw  silver  mono/,  and 
now  and  then  my  lord's  agent,  or  the 
squure'a  b^liff,  at  they  rode  through 
Wakefield  to  collect  their  renU,  won- 
dei«d  that  people  thould  think  them- 
•eWe*  poor  who  had  ten  or  t»el*« 
acres  of  earden-  and  meadow-land 
round  their  hoase  and  a  railw&j-itAtion 
cloH  b]'.  Bat  neither  Giles  nor  Tom 
Brown  had  an  idea  at  this  time  that 
milh  and  cream,  and  egg«  and  butter, 
with  their  very  potatoes  and  cabbages, 
might  be  sent  to  London  at  a  profit. 
Indeed,  John  Gilen  died  without  being 
ajiy  better  informed.  One  summer 
afternoon  he  reiused  his  tieer  when 
Madge  brought  it  to  him  m  usual,  and 
Ml  hour  siierwardB  was  found  quite 
dead,  with  the  brown  jug  untouched 
before  him. 

He  was  scarcely  buried  before  the 
lord  of  the  manor  turned  up  in  the 
■hape  of  one  Mr.  Sharpe,  a  London 
lawyer,  whom  Miidge  thought  she  had 
aeen  before,  but  could  not  recollect 
where.  Hr.  Sharpe  clamed  a  heriot, 
which  was  in  law  originally  a  tribute 
given  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  on  oc- 
c&«on  of  his  eoeaging  In  a  war.  It 
consisted  of  military  fumiture,  or  of 
IiOTsea  and  arms,  as  appears  by  the 
■tatntes  of  Canute  (c.  69),  which  still 
haTe  their  share  in  the  government  of 
Britain;  for  although  lords  of  manors 
in  England  do  not  any  longer  ostensi- 
bly engage  in  private  warfare  on  their 
own  account  (save  for  business  pur- 
poses and  through  an  attorney),  and 
therefore  do  not  actually,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  require  heer  gtld,  or 
heriot,  yet  with  a  commendable  regard 
to  their  own  interests,  and  the  int«i^ 
eats  of  their  heirs  in  ttdl,  they  have 
•crupulously  adhered  to  the  laudable 
practice  of  cluming  both  heriot  sei^ 
vice  and  custom  ;  the  first  of  which  is 
doe  by  reservation  in  a  grant  or  lease 
of  lands,  the  other  depends  solely  on 
immemorial  usage,  upheld  byWilkins, 
Spelman,  and  Blackstone.  Therefore, 
as  Mr.  Sharpe  acted  for  the  trustees 
of  Sir  Richard  Porteous,  the  feudal 
lord  of  Wakefield  manor,  he  came  dii- 
igently  to  search  out  the  best  horse, 
cow,  or  ox  that  the  deceased  tenant 
had  died  posBessed  of,  and  to  carry  off 
the  same  according  to  law  for  heriot 
tereict.  Likewise  he  was  entitled  to 
seize  by  heriot  custom  any  specific  ar- 
ticle of  furniture  or  other  valuable  ob- 
ject on  the  premises.  It  might,  and 
very  often  did  happen,  that  the  lord  of 
k  manor  mi^ht  take  a  valuable  race- 
htHTse  or  a  rich  jewel  worth  more  than 
his  copyhold  ;  it  formed  also  part  of 
his  tenant's  estate,  and  the  law  courts 
delighted  exceedingly  in  the  intermin- 
able suits  arising  ont  of  such  preten- 
sions. But  in  the  present  instance 
Mr.  Sharpe  only  found  in  the  way  of 
live  stock  a  blind  old  horse  and  a  su- 
perannuated cow,  of  which  he  chose 
the  latter,  remarking  that  there  was  no 

rt,  of  ber  carcass  which  was  not  good 
lomething ;  while,  with  respect  to 
other  goods  and  chattels,  the  mo^t  val- 


uable thing  at  the  inn  was  Madge's 
large  box  in  which  she  put  her  work. 
It  was  an  oaken  chest,  which  sounded 
hollow  when  struck,  though  it  was  ap- 
parently full ;  it  was  rather  curiously 
carved,  with  a  dnke's  coronet  en- 
graved in  brass  upon  the  Ud,  and  be- 
neath it,  in  Old  English  letteis,  the  ini- 
tials "  C.  &  R."  Madge  gave  it  up 
rather  unwillingly,  and  transferred  its 
contents  to  the  topmost  of  a  roomy 
chest  of  drawers ;  not  without  reflec- 
tions, which  had  long  slept  in  her 
memory.  Ae  she  did  so,  the  crumpled 
piece  of  paper  which  the  stranger  had 

E'ven  her  fell  to  the  ground,  and  she 
lew  now,  from  more  mature  experi- 
ence, that  it  was  a  ten-pound  note. 
She  looked  at  it  long  and  wistfully, 
her  countenance  growing  dork  and 
dejected ;  but  it  cteared  up  agun,  as 
it  had  done  on  that  day  after  her  con- 
finement, and  shaking  ofi  her  sombre 
thoughts,  she  wrapped  up  the  money 
carefully  in  a  stocking  tor  good  luck, 
[Hittbg  it  under  lock  and  key.  But 
she  thouzht  a  great  deal  of  this  money. 
It  was  the  largest  sum  she  bad 
seen,  and  it  ansamed  an 


hing 

there  be  William's  money.  It 
shall  hide  till  he  needs  it,"  she  said  to 
herself,  and  went  down-stairs  to  cut 
ten  hunks  of  bread-and-butter  for  her 
progeny. 

CHAPTER    III.      YOUNQ    BROWK. 

They  were  chubby-faced   unpins, 
with  flaxen  hair,  rosy  cheeks,  and  blue 


dren,  who  mode  sudden  noises  like  the 
bellowing  of  young  bulls  when  they 
wanted  anything,  or  were  moved  to 
joy  or  sorrow.  They  ate  silently  and 
long;  they  inhaled  deep  breaths  of 
skimmed  milk,  half  a  pmt  at  a  time. 
They  appeared  to  have  almost  a  solemn 
sense  oi  the  goodness  of  eating,  and 
masticated  their  food  as  if  they  were 
ruminating  over  the  observance  of  a 
religious  custom.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
usage  of  sayinz  grace  before  and  after 
metus  which  often  gives  to  our  peas- 
antry that  notable  gravity  of  demeanor 
when  eatine ;  perhaps  it  is  really  an 
inward  ana  spiritual  thank^vine  for 
bread  going  on  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  OTten  hear  how  hard  it  is  to  come 
by. 

"Wheer  be  ower  Will,mawther?" 
asked  one  of  the  boys,  shyly  ducking 
his  head  down  and  lookbg  away  while 
speaking,  after  the  manner  of  English 
poor  children. 

William  Brown's  mess  was  the 
largest  and  daintie9t,hts  hunk  of  bread 
the  best  buttered,  and  his  mug. 


marked  "  A  fairing  from  Droning^n, 
was  filled  with  new  milk  fresh  from  the 
cow,  upon  pretence  that  there  was  no 
more  skimmed  milk,  though  there  was 
a  whole  panful  in  the  dairy.  But 
William  himself  was  not  at  table. 


"  I  knows  wheer  he  be,"  cried  a  little 
girl,  ahowinz  her  ragged  teeth  from  ear 
to  ear,  and  sniggering  aa  if  she  was 
being  tickled. 

"  Wheer  be  he  now,  Hadge  ?  "  asked 
her -mother,  tying  on  the  small  damsel's 
pinafore  more  firmly  round  her  plump 
freckled  neck. 

"Will's  a  been  bird's-nestin'  agin, 
and  t'  ke«j)er  saies  there  be  steel-traps 
in  Sur  Ru'hord's  copses,"  growled  a 
surly  mite,  i^ed  six,  hanging  his  head 
below  his  chest 

"  Mawther,"  squeaked  little  Madge, 
"  theer  be  our  mil.  He  jumped  over 
the  wall  and  knocked  daewn  two  line 
abbleytots,"  added  the  child  seriously. 

"  Tell-tsla-tit, 
Your  tongue  shsll  bt  slit," 

yelped  the  children  in  chorus,  and 
Madge  began  to  cry ;  when  William 
Brown  entered,  carrying  three  trout 
wrapped  up  in  fresh  grass,  and  the  two 
apncota  he  had  s&ken  from  their 
stalks  as  he  vaulted  over  the  garden 
waU. 

He  was  an  extraordinary  handsome 
lad,  and  not  at  all  like  his  broil- 
ers and  sisters.  They  were  clumsy, 
thick-set  louts  and  hoydens.  He  was 
tall  and  shm  and  stroieht.  He  tow- 
ered as  he  walked  wiOi  a  firm  and 
elastic  step,  and  his  shapely  head,  well 
set  upon  his  flat  shoulders,  looked 
round  from  side  to  side  with  the  airy 
grace  of  a  stag.  He  was  admirably 
built  to  endure  fatigue.  His  cheit 
was  rather  deep  than  broad.  His 
limbs  had  not  an  ounce  of  superfluous 
flesh  upon  them,  and  were  hard  as 
iron.  He  could  jump  farther,  run 
faster,  than  any  lad  in  the  county  of 
his  age.  He  was  nearly  seventeen 
veors  old,  but,  Hke  most  dark  persons, 
ne  looked  in  early  vouth  much  older 
than  he  was.  He  had  his  mother's 
features,  the  same  delicately-shaped, 
haughty  nostrils,  and  large  purple 
eyes,  the  same  full,  handsome  mouth, 
with  the  drooping  under  lip  of  the 
Wyldwyls  ;  but  his  hair  was  black  as 
the  raven's  plume,  and  there  was  not 
the  faint«Bt  resemblance  between  bim 
and  honest  Tom  Brown,  who  sat  eating 
his  supper  with  tranquil  satisfaction 
in  a  corner  of  the  old  kitchen,  where 
his  offspring  wire  so  busy  with  mng 
and  platter. 

"  Here,  father,"  smd  Willism,  m  a 
clear,  bold  voice,  and  lookine  straight 
before  him  with  the  fearless  glance  of  a 
voung  eagle,  "  I  have  brought  you  a 
brace  of  trout  for  supper,  if  mother 
will  fry  them  for  vou.  I  have  been  ' 
fishing  in  the  mill-stream  with  Mr. 
Mowledy."  Indeed,  Master  William 
was  generally  fishing  of  an  afternoon 
with  the  curate,  who  had  taught  him 
to  read  and  write,  thoush  he  was  not 
a  very  apt  scholar,  ana  had  taken  a 
deep  interest  in  him,  for  reasons  of 
which  his  mother  only  guessed  the 
well-kept  secret. 

"  An  thee  hist  wi'  ower  parson, 
WiUnm,  it  be  arl  roight,"  remarked 
Tom  Brown ;  "  unly  dunnot  go  fur  to 
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to  no  trubble  along  of  Sir  Rtcb- 
keepera.  There's  that  there 
Mr.  Sharpe,  I've  a  heerd  say,  hina  at 
carr'd  off  the  dun  cow,  has  all  the 
hares  counted  and  sent  up  to  Lunnon 
town  fur  sale.  It  minnat  do  fur  to 
tutch  a  hairof  their  Iwls,  Willam,  boy." 
"  I  knocked  over  n  pusB  yesterday, 
father,  with  old  Moody's  bluoderbuss, 
but  I  gave  it  to  Ned  Beeve,  the  under- 
keeper,  who  asked  me  to  make  a  kill- 
lag  fly  for  him  this  month,  and  I  did  ; 
and  we  are  going  oat  rabbiting  with  my 
ferrets  some  day,"  B«d  the  boy,  gayly. 
"  I  dunnot  say  no,  Willum,  aa- 
twered  his  father,  putting  his  hands 
into  that  shock  head  of  hair  of  his 
according  to  his  wont  when  puzzled. 
"  Unly  do  'ee  give  that  theer  lawyer 
Sborpe  a  wide  Iwrth.  He's  a  bad  'ud, 
that  he  be,  Willum  —  leastways,  no 
offence  to  you,  my  lad." 

There  was  a  curious  and  probably 
iDvoluntary  tone  of  deference  in  Qua 
manner  of  the  father  towards  bis  eldest 
son.  Tom  Brown's  paternal  feelings 
were  really  mingled  with  a  good  deal 
of  inarticulate  astonishment  that  he 
should  have  begotten  such  a  son  ;  and 
he  often  wondered  that  a  seven-months' 
child  should  be  so  straight,  and  tall, 
and  strong.  Seven-months'  children, 
he  had  heard,  were  ^necally  weak 
and  sickly,  whereas  WilHora  could 
leap,  standing,  over  a  five-barred  gate, 
or  nandle  a  scythe  in  clover  as  if  his 
lithe  arms  were  made  of  the  same  steel 
as  the  blade  of  it.  The  boy  could 
keep  pace  with  the  Cloudsdale  hoands 
across  connti^,  and  get  in  at  the  death 
of  a  fon  without  blowing  an  extra 
breath,  or  springing  a  sinew,  after  a 
burst  of  forty  minutes  over  hill  and 
valley.  He  could  break  a  thorough- 
bred horse,  and  make  him,  riding  as 
the  crow  flie*,  without  fiinchini' ;  and 
Ned  Hieover,  the  Dronington  dealer, 
was  forever  trying  to  get  hold  of  the 
boy  to  show  his  cattle  well  in  front. 
He  could  throw  a  wrong-headed  colt 
for  the  farrier,  and  Harry  Jinks  never 
felt  qaile  at  home  in  his  forge  without 
William,  who  nassc<i  much  time  with 
the  blacksmith  end  his  family,  for 
reasons  hereinafter  mentioned.  He 
could  fight  too,  and  did  so  freely, 
knocking  his  brothers'  heads  together 
as  tbou^  thev  were  'ninepins,  if  the 
young  bumpkme  showed  signs  of  im- 

a'ence  or  insubordination,  and  he 
lately  thrashed  a  wagoner,  six  feet 
high  and  three  feet  broad,  with  ex- 
treme skill  and  coolness ;  having  taken 
lessons  with  the  gloves  at  an  early 
period  of  his  existence  (mirabUe  dicta) 
from  Mr.  Mowledv  !  In  fact,  the  boy 
was  as  bold  and  active  a«  a  lion's 
whelp,  which  astonished  lethargic 
Thomas  his  father,  and  filled  hira 
with  a  respect  half  comic,  half  touch- 
ing, for  this  remarkable  seven-months' 
child,  who  was,  nevertheless,  beyond 
doubt  or  question,  his  own  oSspring. 

The  boy  promised  to  pay  attention 
to  his  father's  warning,  and  then  the 
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figure  of  the  group.  They  stopped  at 
their  accustomed  trj-sti De-place,  which 
was  a  larae  duck-pond  of  considerable 
width  and  depth,  with  a  weeping- willow 
drooping  over  it.  There  were  some 
noble  elm  and  oak  trees  growing  near 
in  a  shady  sylvan  lane,  and  theliirds, 
rejoicing  in  the  summer,  sang  amidst 
their  branches,  for  it  still  wanted  two 
full  hours  of  snnset.  The  urchins  went 
about  their  games,  one  to  his  taws,  the 
other  to  his  sticklebacks,  while  William 
Brown  leaned  against  a  grand  old  oak, 
and  taking  out  a  clasp-knife,  which 
the  curate  had  given  him  upon  bis 
birthdav,  carved  a  name  deeply  into 
the  hark  of  the  tree. 


Two  of  his  brothers.  Jack  and  Gill, 
or  Giles,  were  swinging  on  a  gat«  near 
him,  and  playing  at  odd  and  even. 
When  they  tired  of  this  pastime,  says 
Jack  to  Gill,  — 

"  I  wushes  as  'ow  't  wheer  Sunday." 

"  Wheerfur,  naew  'i  "  asked  Giles. 

"  It  be  pudden-day,  b^'t  'uo  7  " 
answered  Jack,  laconically  ;  for  he 
already  felt  some  returns  of  appetite, 
thou";h  a  glistening  crumb  of  bread' 
and-butter  was  still  on  his  nether  lip. 

"  Oi  dunno,"  observed  Jock,  dubi- 
ously. "  One  Sunday  theer  woru't  no 
fudden;  mawther  she  gien  us  gooz- 
urry-fule." 

"  Willie,"  shouted  Giles,  appealing  to 
a  higher  tribunal,  in  hope  and  fear, 
"  baiu't  Sunday  pudden-day  V" 

"  He  dunno  an'  he  doan't  keer, 
Willum,  he.  doan't,"  remarked  Jack, 
kicking  the  dust  up  with  the  iron- 
bound  toe  of  his  stumpy  little  foot,  as 
he  swung  his  brother  backwards  and 
forwards  on  the  gate. 

"  What  do  'ee  keer  fur,  Willnm  ?  " 
;isked  Giles  slyly. 

"Mother,"  answered  the  boy  slowly, 
"  and  the  miller's  old  horse  he  bought 
of  US  last  year." 

"  Then  what  fur  beest  thee  allns 
cuttin'  Sally  Jinks's  neam  upon  the 
trees?  I've  seed  it  on  a  matter  o' 
six  trees  hereabout,"  said  Giles, 
demurely. 

"  Hoigh  I  "  bawled  Jack,  measuring 
bis  lengui  headlong  upon  the  ground^ 
"  I  wuiT  gi'e  thee  a  waUuppin',  Gill,  if 
thee  lets  go  tie  gate  agin.'' 

"No,  thee  wun't,"  whines  Gill. 
"  I'll  20  whoam  and  tell  mawther !  " 

;■  ril  pitch  you  both  into  the  pond 
it  you  hain't  still,"  interposed  WilUam, 
and  the  two  brats  were  as  cguiet  as 
mice  till  they  had  slid  off  the  gate  and 
got  out  of  reach,  when  thev  set  up 
bawling,  and  scudded  away  like  hares. 

When  they  had  gone  back  whoop- 
ing into  the  house,  William  Brown 
shut  his  knife,  and  began  to  .whistle 
very  sweetly  an  old  English  tune, 
"  Where  are  you  going  to,  mj  pretty 

The  boy  whistled  it  all  through,  and 
then    over    again,   the   clear  musical  | 


notes  ringing  very  pleasantly  in  the 
still  evening  air.  Then  he  changed 
his  tune  for  another  old  song,  "  Whis- 
tle and  I'll  come  to  thee,  my  lad." 
He  had  scarcely  got  through  the  first 
bars  of  it  when  a  rosy  face,  like  an 
animni«d  flower,  peeped  over  the  near- 
est hedge,  and  a  buxom  little  lass,  with 
milk-whiie  teeth  and  round,  bright, 
wondering  eyes,  tripped  lightly  up  to 

"  What  makes  thee  so  late,  Sally  ?  " 
said  the  boy,  with  an  unspoken  re- 
proach in  his  voice. 

"Mother  sent  me  with  these  new- 
laid  eggs  to  your  mother  for  those  she 
lent  us  on  Uonday,"  answered  tlie 
eirl,  panting,  "and  I  was  obliged  to 
hunt  for  them,  I  can  tell  you,'" 

She  put  her  basket  uu:ler  a  tree  in 
a  safe  place,  and  they  sat  down  to- 
gether, with  their  arms  round  each 
other  like  two  children,  as  tbey 
were.  She  nestled  very  close  to  him, 
and  presently  she  began  to  lecture 
him,  with  an  apparent  sense  of  womanly 
proprietorship,  very  grave  and  de- 
licious in  so  young  and  sweet  a  maideo. 
She  told  him  he  must  not  go  iDlo  Sir 
Richard's  preserves,  even  to  gather 
witd-flowers  for  her  ;  and  that  he  mast 
be  a  good  boy  for  ever  and  ever.  Be 
assured  her  that  he  would  endeavor  to 
be  a  pattern  of  excellence  in  every 
respect,  provi<led  she  would  always 
promise  that  they  should  live  ti^ther 
when  they  grew  up,  accompamed  by 
their  fathers  and  mothers,  and  (hat 
she  would  never  by  any  chance  or 
circumstance  consent  to  be  separated 
from  him  for  a  day.  It  was  godly, 
innocent  talk,  and  the  bee,  trpe  of 
honest,  peaceful  toil,  as  it  spea  ham- 
ming on  its  way  to  the  hive,  and  the 
little  wren,  which  is  heaven's  messen- 
ger, perhaps  listened  to  it  approvingly. 
As  the  summer  evening  wore  on, 
the  girl,  with  ber  basket  beside  her, 
drew  still  closer  to  the  stately  bpy, 
and  asked  him  to  sing  her  a  song  that 
he  had  learned  from  a  wandering  salloi 
last  harvest-home.  It  was  a  simple 
ballad,  such  as  urc  sung  round  kitchen- 
fires  bv  the  jolly  tramps  who  wander 
through  the  country,  and  are  as  ready 
to  give  a  song  for  a  supper  as  in  the  dsva 
of  uiinstrcl  and  crusader.  The  boy 
sang  it,  too,  very  fairly,  for  the  curate 
had  taught  him  to  lead  the  choir  at  the 
village  cnurch. 


The  com  was  ripmine  then, 
And  I  bad  jugt  relumed  imm  set, 

Three  voyages  and  ten. 
We'd  fought  agBinst  the  Spsaisrd, 

'nie  French  msn,  and  the  Dane, 
And  both  my  hands  were  full  ol  gold. 

With  nrizet  from  the  main. 

She  smiled ;  hut  then  she  uKhed, 

And  the  new-horn  Hope  witJun  me. 

It  laid  it  down  f-'  "' 


I  did  n< 


a  again, 


VVas  the  only  aound  I  beard. 
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Ur  Uu7  ehe  hsd  golden  hair, 
Her  eyes  were  blue  and  bri^t. 

Her  voice  wu  like  the  litlle  bird'e 
That  warbles  in  Che  aight. 

Site  ma  laj  only  true  love, 

There  ' 

ended  happily  between  the  ioven. 
The  pri  joined  her  voice  to  William's, 
and  their  notes  minglnd  tt^tber  in  a. 
rich  tenor  and  a  clear  soprano,  rising 
ftnd  felling  in  the  »weet  monotonous 
cadences  of  most  home-made  English 
■ODgs.  They  were  so  occupied  with 
their  masic  and  each  other  that  they 
did  not  notice  Harry  Jinkx,  the  k>>'1'b 
&ther,  who  now  stood  with  hia  atafwart 
anna  reatinc;  on  the  gate,  and  watch- 
ing them  with  a  puzzled,  thoughtful 
glance,  not  quite  tree  from  anxiety, 
bat  very  kind  and  friendly;  he  having 
full  trust  in  the  handsome  young  lad, 
and  his  daughter.   Presentlv  ho  apoke. 

"  It  wun't  do,  WiUie.  It  wun't  do. 
Thee  hast  got  no  brass,  and  thee  biet 
too  young  a  chap  to  go  sweethearting 
yet  awhile.  Do  'ee  come  along  of  me, 
Sally  I" 

He,  Mr.  Jinks,  was  Reality,  who 
•ent  pretty  Romance  off  to  bed  with  a 
flea  in  her  ear  as  usual.  It  was  really 
a  pity. 

CUAPTBR  V.    PARENTAI.  AUTHORITY. 

Fatukrb  and  mothers  usually  mean 
well  by  their  children  ;  but  they  have 
in  certiun  respects  an  nn  fortunate 
resemblance  to  kings  and  queens. 
They  have  power  to  do  unpleasant 
things  with  virtuous  intentions,  but  no 
control  whatever  over  those  events 
which  must  inevitably  carry  their 
designs  into  efTect,  or,  as  more  com- 
monly happens,  frustrate  and  laugh 
them  to  scorn.  It  rarely  chances  that 
the  measures  which  authority,  even 
when  most  thoughtful  and  benignant, 
takes  to  enforce  happiuess  upon  those 
who  are  under  ita  influence,  lead  to 
any  beneficial  result.  Thus  if  honest 
Harry  Jinks,  who  meant  no  harm  to 
bis  daughter,  but  rather  good,  had 
gone  on  never  minding,  young  Brown 
and  the  girl  would  have  done  their 
ffweetheartingin  a  comfortable  manner, 
married  in  due  time,  and  settled  at 
Wake6eld-in-the-Marah.  This  would 
certainly  have  been  the  best  and  most 
profitable  termination  of  the  business 

people  generally,  and  the  English 
peasantry  In  particular,  appear  to 
think  that  there  is  something  wrong 
about  love-making,  and  that,  in  the 
case  of  their  own  children,  the  com- 
mencements of  it  should  be  surlily 
watched  and  sullenly  checked.  It  is 
a  great  blunder.  There  would  be 
much  more  joy  and  peace  in  the  world 
i£  the  "hearts  of  younc  folk  were  en- 
conraged  to  develop  themselves  in  a 
natural  way  without  shame  or  conceal- 
ment.    The    characters  of    girls  are 


often  hopelessly  ruined,  they  become 
false,  canning,  and  altogether  abomi- 
nable creatures,  because  th^  are 
forced  to  bide  their  feelings.  For  the 
same  reason,  some  boys  turn  out  utter 
reprobates.  A  monstrous  deal  of  non- 
sense has  been  said  and  written  with  a 
grave  face  against  early  marriages. 
It  is  all  wicked  cruelty  as  well  as  non- 
sense. Young  men  and  maids  can  no 
more  be  forbidden  to  love  than  flowers 
can  be  commanded  not  to  blossom  or 
trees  to  put  forth  no  leaves.  It  is,  of 
course,  always  possible  to  cut  off  the 
buds  as  they  appear,  and  leave  an  ugly 
stump ;  locusts  loo  may  eat  away  tender 
foliage;  but  this,  when  done,  is  only 
destruction,  not  cure. 

The  blacksmith's  daughter  was  a 
very  pretty  girl,  very  gtwd  and  very 
housewifely.  She  would  have  made 
an  excellent,  helpmate  a  year  or  two 
later,  which  would  have  been  quite  as 
soon  as  she  or  her  unconscious  lover 
would  have  thought  of  marriage.  Wil- 
liam Brown  would  have  done  quite  as 
well  at  Wokefield-in-the-Marsh  as  he 
did  when  driven  away  from  It,  by  the 
blacksmith's  awkward  way  of  taking 
time  by  the  forelock,  and  putting  his 
little  world  out  of  gear  by  this  stolid 
and  unintelligent  behavior.  The 
curate  had  taught  him  the  rudiments 
of  education  :  he  could  read  and  write 
very  fairly ;  he  knew  a.  little  of  history ; 
he  had  a  clear  head  for  figures,  and 
had  more  than  once  surprised  Mr. 
Mowledy  by  his  extraordinary  aptitude 
for  drawing.  It  was  not  the  genius  of 
an  artist  tor  the  picturesque  —  the  boy 
had  little  or  nothing  ot  the  poet  in 
him ;  he  could  not  hit  off  a  portrait^ 
the  mocking  devil  of  the  caricaturist 
had  never  entered  his  mind.  What 
he  could  do  was  this  :  he  could  take  up 
a  pen  or  a  pencil  and  make  a  rapid 
sketch  of  a  landscape  from  memory, 
leaving  out  no  detail  of  importance, 
and  marking  hill  and  valley,  stream  and 
field,  with  amazing  clearness  and  accu- 
racv  of  detaiL  He  could  draw  trees 
and  houses  too,  though  not  so  well,  and 
the  boy's  bruthlui  mind  was  so  entirely 
wanting  in  imaginative  fripperies,  that 
when  his  drawings  were  closely  exam- 
ined it  would  be  found  that  they  were 
strict  reproductions  ot  facts.  He  had 
neither  added  nor  taken  away  any- 
thing, but  merely  lepresented  lus 
model  with  complete  fidelity.  Such  a 
lad  must  infallibly  have  grown  up  to 
be  somebody  and  something.  He 
would  probably  have  joined  the  county 
yeomanry  and  first  not  into  notice  that 
way ;  then,  as  he  had  the  fortunate 
"{{\.  of  making  friends,  and  was  a 
frank,  modest,  serviceable  young  fellow 
who  could  do  a  hundred  handy  things 
and  was  too  strong-hearted,  as  well  as 
too  good-natured,  to  take  offence,  some 


found  -for  him.  Merit  of  any  useful 
kind,  which  is  not  made  up  of  pre- 
tence and  vanity  or  advertisements,  is 
so  scarce  and  precious  a  commodity, 
that  those  who  want  it  are  certain  to 


seek  it  out  and  cherish  and  pay  it 
handsomely.  There  is  no  euuh  tbinz 
as  unrewarded  talent  of  the  practical 
sort ;  from  the  moment  it  b  known  to 
he  really  worth  something,  and  not 
wholly  a  sham,  fair  fortunes  follow  it. 
All  this  boy  wanted  was  a  start,  and 
that  never  fails  any  one  who  waits  for 
it  without  losing  his  temper.  No  mat- 
ter when  or  where  his  start  was  made 
he  wonid  win  the  race,  for  he  would 
run  it  amidst  well-wishers,  and  no 
enemy  would  lay  in  wait  to  trip  him 
up  or  set  traps  for  him.  He  might 
have  begun  life  as  a  village  Jack-of- 
all-trades  ;  but  in  any  case,  supposing 
he  lived  the  average  term  of  human 
existence,  be  would  end  it  in  wealth 
and  honor,  barring  accidents. 

What  a  lucky  thing  it  would  have 
been  for  Harrj-  Jinks  and  his  daughter, 
if  the  blacksmith  could  have  seen  into 
the  future,  and  left  a  childish  cou)-t- 
ship  to  take  its  course,  and  ripen  into 
domestic  happinessi  But  he  was  as 
blind  as  we  all  are.  Just  when  we 
should  be  taking  our  clearest  view, 
and  BO  soon  as  a  bright  prospect  opens 
before  us,  our  eyes  are  darkened  and 
we  cannot  discern  it.  Some  impudent 
elf  or  spirit  of  mischief  steals  round 
us,  and  insists  on  leading  us  astray,  by 
tweaks  and  pinches,  lilt  when  we  are 
almost  too  tired  to  move  hand  or  foot, 
he  takes  us  back  whence  we  started, 
reveals  the  beauties  we  have  neglected 
and  abandoned  by  the  latest  gleams 
of  sunset,  and  the  last  thing  we  hear 
as  night  closes  over  us  is  the  sound  of 
his  scoffing  laughter  as  he  leaves  us 
duped  and  sorrowful. 

Twenty  years  passed  away  before 
William  Brown  spoke  again  to  his 
first  sweetheart  She  was  then  a 
washerwoman  at  a  watering-place,  hav- 
ing missed  her  road  in  life,  under  her 
famer's  careful  guidance,  and  married 
a  sot  for  a  smalfbusinesa,  which  went 
to  ruin,  and  left  her  a  widow  with 
eight  small  children  at  thirty  years  of 
age  ;  when  it  was  too  late  for  her  to 
be^in  again  in  her  own  way,  poor  lost 


The  ofiicers  of  the  French  army 
have  sustained  a  very  severe  loss. 
F^hx,  the  waiter  at  the  Caf^  dn 
Helder,  is  retiring  into  private  life. 
F^lix  was  not  only  an  excellent  waiter 
— he  was  a  walking  Army  List.  He 
could  tell  where  each  regiment  was 
in  garrison,  what  were  the  prospects  of 
promotion,  and  it  is  even  whispered 
.that  his  knowledge  of  what  took  pUce 
in  the  War  office  so  incensed  Marshal 
Neil  that  the  first  nocturnal  broil  in 
the  caf^  was  taken  advantage  of  to  ^ve 
him  a  few  months'  prison  discipline. 
He  came  out,  however,  as  well  posted 
up  as  before.  As  the  official  Army  List 
was  not  published  during  the  war, 
FSiii  had  to  carry  in  his   head  the 
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"Rim,  Rdml"  amid  Coolie  No.  1;  "Ram,  Ram!" 
echoed  Coolie  No.  S,  while  MvenU  native  lerruitB  leisorelr 
advuicing  from  their  hoDsel  to  meet  the  ue*  arrival*  took 
np  the  talatation,  and  exchanged  J?dm,  Ram,  with  the 
half-naked  hoat  who,  caiTfiog  luggage,  came  toiling  up  the 
Bteep  raoeh  pathway  leading  to  tl^  t«H-plaater*B  buaga- 
low.  Iq  five  miuutei  the  lu^age  was  popped  down  and 
the  coolies  were  squatting,  each  one  close  to  hii  burthen, 
huddled  together,  coughing  and  choking  over  the  pangent 
mixture  of  t>ad  tobacco  and  opium,  which  filled  the  "nub- 
ble bubble "  that  was  passea  round  amongit  them.  In 
fire  minutes  more  the  lerrants,  who  had  squatted  them- 
aelves  before  them,  had  lettmt  the  news  of  the  speedy 
advent  of  the  youn^  lady  traveller,  who,  in  her  dandy, 
was  not  Tcrv  far  behind,  and  in  another  five  minutes'  time 
the  young  lady  traveller  waa  borne  upwards  and  let  out 
of  her  hunmock-like  conveyance  close  to  the  rambling 
verandahed  house  that  waa  to  be  her  future  home  All 
through  the  long  journey  from  her  English  school,  on 
shipboard,  in  the  train,  in  the  Diik-Giree,  in  the  doolie,  in 
the  burning  heat  of  the  plains,  during  the  wearisome  toil' 
ing  up  and  down  the  mountains,  and  amidst  the  fever- 
Btnckeo  valleys,  she  had  cheered  herself  out  of  her  girlish 
Dervousnets  by  thinking  of  her  journey's  end  —  of  the 
welcome  that  would  then  be  hers,  of  the  unknown  aunt 
and  nncle  and  young  man  cousin  who  were  her  nearest 
relations,  and  at  whose  command  she  had,  on  completing 
her  education,  come  so  for  to  be,  as  she  fondly  nopea, 
"  unto  them  as  a  daughter  "  and  sister.  All  the  sorrow  of 
parting  with  her  schoolfellows  and  the  few  friends  she  had 
in  England,  alt  the  forlorn,  feelings  she  had  experienced 
when  she  was  passed  on  through  India  irom  one  strange 
hand  to  another,  all  her  terrors  during  nighta  spent  in 
solitary  dak  bungalows  amongst  the  Himalayas ;  all  these 
sufferings  were  to  be  more  than  compensated  for  when  at 
last  she  should  reach  "  fiabutburrakhud."  And  now  here 
sbe  wu  safe  and  sound  on  the  mountain  height,  nine  thou- 
eand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea — here  was  the  home 
—  but  the  welcome — where  was  that?  Looking  at  the 
house  it  appeared  deserted ;  its  wide  verandah,  half  filled 
with  old  packing-cases  piled  up  here  and  there  without 
order  or  attempt  at  order,  appeared  not  to  have  been  swept 
for  long;  the  glass  doors  were  unpainted  and  patched  with 
newspaper,  aim  closely  shut  and  curtainless ;  the  plateau 
on  wiiich  it  stood  seemed  never  to  have  been  touched 
rince  it  was  dug  and  delved  for  the  buildings,  for  heaps  of 
refiise  soil,  and  ronghly  hewn  stone,  and  moss-covered 
wood,  and  rngtv  iron,  lay  around :  man's  handiwork  was 
risible  enough,  but  it  was  not  the  hand  of  kindness,  and 
as  the  new-comer  stood  forlornly  looking  and  listening  for 
the  kind  faces  and  voices  she  had  veamed  for,  the  untidi- 
ness and  ffluom  of  the  place  chilled  and  depressed  ber 
almost  to  despair.  The  coolies  sat  impassively  staring  at 
her,  thinking,  if  indeed  they  were  capable  of  thousht,  of 
the  possible  amount  of  pice  to  be   extracted  from  the  un- 

Srotected  Hissy  Baba.  The  servants  had  vanished  imme- 
iately  they  caught  sight  of  the  dandy,  to  don  something 
more  preaentab^  to  European  eyes  than  the  brown 
blankets  which  were  all  the  clothing  th^  considered  nec- 
essarj;  when  off  duty,  and  the  girl  stood  drooping  and  de- 
spairing and  wondering  what  she  should  da 

Fresentlj^  from  out  oF  tlie  kennel-like  servants'  huts  to 
the  rightofthe  house,  a  decently  attired  man  came  towards 
her,  and  with  profound  salaams  addressed  her ;  but  alas  I 
he  only  spoke  his  native  tongue,  and  the  young  lady  had 
not  yet  mastered  more  of  Hindustanee  than  to  ask  for 
water.     Uontestic   servants   in   India  are,  however,    very 


ingenious  i 


making  themselves  understood  t 


extent,  and  he  contrived  by  sigus  to  tell  her 

home,  but  how  long  the  family  would  remain  away,  or 
what  she  was  to  do  till  they  returned,  were  matters  beyond 
his  skill ■■"*- 


tempts  to  overcoma  the  impossibility  of^going  into  partica- 


lars,  the  man  opened  a  door  and  ushered  her  into  the 
house,  the  rooms  of  which  struck  her  as  more  like  cellar 
kitchens  than  sitting-rooms,  and  then  a  bright  idea  struck 
him,  and  exclaiming  "  Jftn-jBn,  Cheeninum,"  he  abruptly 
left  ber 


The  girl  threw  down  the  wraps  she  had  brought  in  her 
-  ly,  and  took  a  survey  of  the  apartment;  the  broken 
3  floor  was  only  parlisJiy  covered  bv  leopard  and  bear 


■kins,  and  the  badly  joined  slabs  of  all  shapes  and  slies 
would  not  have  done  credit  to  the  floor  of  an  English  pig- 
sty ;  a  wide  grateleas  fire-place  with  the  remains  of  a 
wood  fire  on  its  blackened  hearth,  was  the  only  break  in 
one  yellow  washed  wall,  and  the  few  chairs  and  tables 
were  of  the  commonest  and  ugliest  kind;  no  picture  re- 
deemed the  blank  hideousness  of  the  unevenly  plastered 
walls,  no  signs  of  a  woman's  presence  soflened  the  ban 
neglected  room,  and  above  all  a  torn  ceiling-cloth  dis- 
colored by  damp  hung  down  and  bulged  out,  discloring 
the  uncut  rafters  of  the  roof.  Ornament  of  any  kind  theie 
was  none,  unless  t^  bottles  containing  horrid-Iooldog 
snakes  preserved  in  spirits,  which  stood  on  the  high  plaster 
chimney-piece,  could  be  termed  ornamental.  Faded  cnr- 
tains  hung  before  the  doors  that  communicated  with  olho' 
rooms :  il  was  difiicult  to  say  which  were  the  shahtaeM, 
the  warped,  nnpainted,  badly-fitted  doors,  or  the  curtains 
that  hid  the  doors.  A  brief  glance  into  the  inner  rooms 
—  just  as  bare  and  damp  and  dark  as  the  first,  was  suffi- 
cient, and  with  a  shudder  the  girl  quickly  returned  to  tlie 
outside  of  the  house  to  seek  comfort  in  the  sunshine. 

What  a  view  was  before  her  I  Height  beyond  hei^ 
depth  beyond  depth,  sofUv  swelling  green  hills  openiD| 
into  numberless  valleys,  tlie  sides  of  which  were  covetea 
with  the  delicate  blush-like  tint  of  the  lovely  geranium 
tree,  tbe  deeper  pink  of  the  sweet  wild  rose,  and  the  para 
white  Btarsof  the  jessamin^  ;  each  height  differently  shaped 
and  shaded  :  some  violet,  some  pale  gray,  some  vivid  green, 
mute  emotionless  guardians  of  an.  until  very  lately,  en- 
known  region,  all  still  and  impassive  whether  stonn  raged 
or  sun  glowed  over  them,  seeing  generation  afler  genera- 
tion of  man  and  beast  die  out  century  after  century,  while 
they  in  their  undecaying  grandeur  stand  firm  and  change- 
less. And  depths  so  dn^^  purple,  so  wildly  beautiftil,  loll 
of  the  music  of  falling  water,  and  rich  with  the  wealth  of 
exquisite  ferns  and  mosses.  But  height  and  depth,  each 
with  their  peculiar  bloom  and  lavehuess,  were  but  sec- 
ondary to  the  great  charm  of  the  unrivalled  scene,  for 
above  all  —  the  base  draped  in  the  morning  ^^~', 
towered  far  up  in  the  wonderfully  deep  blue  sky  a  line  of 
glittering  pinnacles,  the  snowy  range  of  the  Himalayas  I 
Hidden  as  was  the  base  by  the  morning  mist,  these  won- 
drous summits  appeared  as  if  literally  in  another  world. 
White  and  sparkling,  and  sharply  defined  in  mid  air,  they 
caught  and  aiained  the  eyes  and  drew  the  thoughts  (rom 
ear&  and  matter  of  fact,  and  set  the  brain  teeming  with 
romance  and  fancy.  Only  in  the  early  morning  do  they 
appear  so  brillianUy  pure,  so  glitteringly  sharp  and  hard 
and  spotless  ;  but  rarely  beautiful  as  thev  are  at  this  hon^ 
it  is  a  beauty  Chat  awes  and  chills,  like  the  beauty  of 
death,  whereas  in  the  sunset  hour  they  glow  mlh  the 
radiance  of  warm  tinted  gems,  and  with  their  gleaming 
roseate  brows  appear  as  an  enchanted  land,  or  as  ws 
picture  Ihe  heavenly  country  will  appear  as  we  journey 
over  the  river  of  death  towards  it. 

Frances  Day  stood  long  contemplating  the  scene,  and 
listening  Co  the  unseen  river  that  brawled  over  and  be- 
tween Che  rocks  in  the  valley  far  below.  But  the  pictnn 
and  the  sound  did  not  rmse  her  spirits.  So  many  dayi 
had  she  beeo  looking  on  like  zlories  and  liatenin^  to  lies 
music,  that  the  charm  of  novelty  was  now  wanting,  «"" 
the  vastness  and  solitude  and  utter  absence  of  habitation 
and  cultivation  on  the  great  bill-sides,  made  her  weary  Gv 
friendly  faces  and  voices,  and  rendered  her  incapsUe  of 
being  satisfied  with  nnCore  only. 

To  her  Death  reigned  on  those  sublime  snow  mountaiw 
and  desolation  in  these  blooming  valleys.  At  the  age  « 
eighteen,  young  ladies  are  seldom  properly  appreciative  of 
^e  charms  of  scenery,  though  tbey  are  all  educated  to 
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rvr«  about  it,  and  Pruiuee  Day  vai  ttred  and  hunzTf  and 
terribly  dissppomtcd  ;  how  could  the  saUify  berMlf  witli  a 
fine  view,  and  console  benelf  with  mere  beanty  of  outline? 
"  What  (OH  I  to  do  ?  "  (he  cried  in  deipair ;  and  then, 
faint  and  vexed,  «he  lank  doirii  on  a  block  ol'  itone  and 
gazed  angrily  arounil  licr. 

What  an  atom  she  mat  in  those  fait  aolitadeal  All 
tilings  in  earth  and  heaven  were  regardleig  of  her.  The 
great  eagles  and  vulturei  lazily  floating  ie  die  languid  air, 
toe  troop  of  red  monkeys  wildly  careerine  on  an  opposite 
•lope,  the  impndent  crows  ddlin);  to  £e  verandah  and 
making  darts  at  some  bita  of  bifcuit  that  had  fallen  from 
ber  bag,  the  lizarils  playing  at  her  very  ffct,  the  toflly. 
Wftvins  pampas-tcraKi  iwaylng  i;racelully  in  the  faint  breeze 
■nd  gTeaming  like  unspun  ailk,  the  tweet  gemniums  and 
roaei  and  the  tirawling  stream,  all  were  at  home  and  at 
■aM,  while  she  returned  to  the  home  of  her  birth,  to  the 
iMime  of  her  nearest  relations,  to  find  benelf  as  an  outcast 
and  a  stranger. 

"  I  can't  even  make  tbem  understand  I'm  hnngry  I "  she 
cried  again,  as  if  appealing  to  this  cruel  nature  around 
ber.  "  What  shall  I  do  when  it  is  dark  I  what  shall  1  do 
when  I  have  to  go  into  that  horrible  room  for  the  night  I " 
Tliia  waa  all  very  unlike  the  conduct  of  a  heroine ;  but 
l^wices  was  only  heroic  when  she  was  in  perfect  comfort 
and  eafety,  and  she  was  fast  nesring  that  pcunt  where  a 
good  fit  of  weeping  Is  inevitable,  when  ber  attention  was 
diverted  by  the  return  of  the  servant,  accompanied  by 
"Jin  Cheeniman."  There  was  no  mistaking  the  natfonal- 
i^  of  the  latter;  his  small  eyes,  flat  nose,  and  wide  thin- 
lipped  month,  as  much  as  hie  pigtail,  full-sleeved  robe,  and 
tunied-np  shoes,  revealed  his  celestial  origin.  John  Chi- 
■uunan,  manager  of  the  tea-garden,  had  been  fetched  by 
tbe  Khidmuttgar  as  the  one  English-speaking  person  on 
tba  premisea. 

"I  speak  English,"  John  b^an,  smiling  benignaotly  on 
tbe  girl,  and  bending  towards  ner  patronizingly.  "  Missy 
be  contenty,  I  speak  to  her  till  Master  come  Liack.onc,  two, 
three,  four  days,  wteks,  monthp,  Master  come  back,  Misey 
be  contenty;  I  giv*-  ber  plenty  tea,  I  tell  servants  every- 
Ihing  fbr  Missy ;  Missy  may  speak  what  she  want.  1 
takey  care." 

Then  he  stood  silently  smiling,  awaitioe  her  speech. 
"Didn't  they  expect  me? — when   will  diey  come?  — 
where  are  they  ?  —  what  am  I  (o  do  ?  "  she  vehemently  ex- 
claimed, till  seeing  she  had  perfectly  overwhelmed  her 
friend  by  her  vehemence,  she  began  again  slowly,  — 
"Did  — they  —  not  —  expect  —  me?  " 
Jsn   and   the  Khidmuttgar  then  exchanged   sentences, 
and  Jfin  answered,  — 

"  He  say  yes.  Missy  only  come  too  soon,  all  right ;  yes, 
aU  right." 

"  When  will  they  come  back  ?  "  Frances  continued. 
"  This  day  ^—  that  day,  sure  to  come,  I  lend  coolie  bring 
tliem ;  all  serene.  Missy  be  contenty." 

She  shook  her  head ;  how  could  she  draw  content  from 
this  very  insufficient  explanation  ? 

The  Khidmuttgar  was  the  best  comforter,  after  all ;  he 
nioke  to  John  again,  and  John  interpreted  that  food  and 
drink  should  be  ready  quickly  if  she  pleased.  Of  course 
she  pleased,  and  then  she  had  the  horror  of  witnessing  her 
dinner  chased  and  killed,  and  plnneed  into  a  bowl  of  boil- 
ing water,  from  which  the  poor  Tittle  half-starved  fowl 
emerged,  completely  despoiled  of  his  feathers,  and  while 
still  warm  with  life,  was  truned  and  broiled,  and  served  up 
in  an  incredibly  ebort  time.  Bat  not  even  extreme  hunger 
conld  make  ber  eat;  she  drank  the  tea,  and  that  revived 
ber,  and  then  she  returned  to  the  block  of  stone  and  sat 
idly  looking  at  the  mountsins  till  the  shadows  climbed 
nearly  to  their  summits.  Starting  from  her  seat  at  last, 
■he  set  off  with  the  intention  of  surveying  the  place  from 
the  height  beyond,  but  she  hod  not  proce^ed  many  yards 
np  the  narrow  paUi  that  led  through  the  thick  brushwood 
aad  oak  trees,  when  the  servant,  "  Muddea,"  overlook  her 
and  addressed  her  eagerly  and  persuasively.  He  waii.  Id 
ftct,  afraid  to  let  her  out  of  sight ;  especially  was  he  afrud 
to  let  her  go  through  the  thick  underwood,  it  being   the 


haunt,  not  onlv  of  snakes  and  leopards,  but  occasionally  of 
tigers  also.  But  this  be  could  not  make  her  understand. 
She  turned  at  his  voice,  and  stood  wondering  at  his  ges- 
tures and  volubility.  Polilenesa  made  ber  stop  and  dolier 
utmost  to  gueas  bis  meaning;  but  after  a  time,  she  took  no 
further  trouble,  and,  vexed  at  the  interruption,  she  would 
have  pursued  her  way,  but  Muddea  was  undaunted.  He 
could  not  touch  her  —  a  native  cannot  forget  himself  so 
far  —  yet  he  dare  not  let  ber  go  on,  when  she  was  in  a 
manner  under  bis  sole  charge.  So  he  jumped  ahead  of 
her,  and  shaking  his  head  at  the  cover  towuds  which  she 
would  go,  he  raised  bis  hand  to  denote  the  height,  then  did 
his  best  to  imitate  the  roaring  of  a  wild  animal.  She 
thought  he  had  gone  mad,  and  wondered  whether,  if  she 
screamed,  any  one  would  come  to  her  assistance.  Oh,  what 
a  terrible  fate  was  hers  to  travel  so  far  to  find  an  empty 
house  with  only  a  lunatic  to  depend  upon  1  Perhaps  he 
was  not  mad,  now  she  thought ;  perhaps  be  was  commenc- 
ing another  mutiny,  and  history  would  name  her  as  the 
first  victim.  Trembling  and  white,  she  stood  >tariog  at 
the  man,  who,  thinkinz  his  warning  hsd  taken  eflect, 
stopped  his  howling,  and  smiled  and  nodded  reassuringly, 
waving  his  hand  back  in  the  direction  of  the  house ;  but 
before  she  mode  np  ber  mind  whether  to  bo  murdered  out 
of  doors  or  in  that  dreary  bungalow,  a  loud,  shrill  whistle 
suddenly  drew  her  attention.  Walking  with  long  rapid 
strides  up  the  itairoase-like  pathway,  appeared  a  voung 
Englishman,  grotesquely  attired  in  the  shabbiest  of  badly- 
made  and  ill-ntting  clothes;  be  was  plain  and  undersized, 
and  his  complexion,  though  tanned,  was  sallow  and  un- 
healthy. Round  his  unbrusbed  head  was  wound  a  gray 
scarf,  one  end  of  which  hune  far  over  his  back.  Into  an  nn- 
dressed  hide  belt  were  stuck  a  pistol,  a  large  clasp  knife,  a 
pipe  case,  and  a  small  t«leBcope;  three  natives  followed 
close,  one  carried  a  gun  and  ammunition,  another  a  large 
white  umbrella  and  a  long  iron-spiked  stick,  and  the  thfrd 
a  basket  of  provisions ;  following  these  again,  was  a  stout 
short  Bhootia  ponv,  and  a  small  army  of  coolies  bringing 
bedding,  tent,  and  stores,  and  last  of  all,  came  some  hal^ 
naked  villaeers  who  bad  been  pressed  into  the  service, 
bearing  a  dead  deer,  whose  graceful  bead  and  tapered 
boms  grazed  the  ground  as  he  wa*  igoominiously  borne 
onward  legs  uppermost;  some  partridges  and  bill  pheas- 
ants also  swelled  the  young  man's  spoil.  The  exquisite 
plumage  of  the  MoonSt  gleaming  amongst  the  more  sober 
birds,  caught  Miss  Day's  eves  as  the  procession  came  to  a 
stand  in  the  compound.  She  guessed  the  new-comer  to  be 
her  cousin,  and  in  an  instant  ul  her  doubts  and  dread  dis- 
appeared, for  though  he  was  by  no  means  prepossessing  ac- 
cording to  Bchool-girl  ideas  of  a  gentleman,  yet  he  was  of 
her  own  blood,  and  she  was  no  longer  desolate. 

"  So  you've  come  ?  "  he  cried,  going  up  to  his  cousin, 
but  not  otTering  his  hand,  and  his  cbiBek  coloring  like  a 
bashful  girl's.  "  I  heard  of  you  from  some  coolies  who 
passed  you  day  1>efare  yesterday.  I've  sent  to  tell  mother, 
she's  only  three  marches  off,  and  father  will  turn  np  some 
day ;  but  I  came  on  sharp,  and  brought  something  <jo  eat ; 
there's  never  anything  fit  to  eat  here,  unless  I  kill  it." 

"  I'm  so  glad  you've  come,"  she  answered  ;  and  not  no- 
ticing his  remissness,  she  held  out  her  band  for  his.  He 
erew  crimson,  hesitated  for  a  second,  and  then  thrust  his 
band  into  hers  with  an  air  of  desperation  ;  it  was  the  finit 
time  in  his  Hie  be  bad  shaken  a  lady's  band. 

He  looked  round  him  afterwards  defiantly,  as  if  he  ex- 
pected to  see  derision  on  his  servants'  faces,  and  was  pre- 
pared to  resent  it.  Frances  guessed  nothing:  had  he 
come  on  the  scene  as  she  had  expected,  awaiting  her  arri- 
val and  eager  to  receive  her,  she  would  have  been  quizzical 
and  distant  as  most  girls  would  be  with  such  an  uncouth 
young  man  ;  but  he  had  appeared  in  ber  sore  distress,  and 
would  hare  been  welcome  had  he  been  ten  times  queerer; 
as  it  was,  therefore,  she  accepted  him  unquestioning,  and 
could  see  no  flaw  in  him. 

**  It  will  soon  be  dark,"  she  said,  "  and  I  haven't  un- 
packed anything.  I  didn't  like  to  go  into  the  house,  it  is 
so"  — she  stopped    suddenly.      He  went   on    with    her 
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;  do  I  look 


"  So  uiaerable,  I  snppoce  jou  mean.  Well,  you  caa't 
tixpect  London  drainDg-roomB  up  hera  ;  but  when  mother 
1*  at  home,  it  looks  better;  she  sticks  thing!  over  the  ch&irs, 
and  pulls  out  bits  ot  crockery  and  all  that."  As  be  tpoke 
lie  was  looking  at  her  keenly,  and  when  he  ended  hia 
words,  bis  eves  continued  their  scrutiny. 

"  Well  7     she  said,  laughing,  *■  what  is 
so  untidy  1  " 

"No,"  he  said,  gravely;  "I'm  thinking  you  are  too  fine  a 
lady  to  live  up  hue." 

Now  she  had  been  intending  to  open  a  box  and  take  out 
a  certain  vary  pretty  blue  gown  that  very  evening,  out  of 
compliment  to  her  cousin,  buC  his  grave  manner  alarmed  her. 

"  This  is  my  old  travelling  dress,"  she  replied,  meekly ; 
■'  I  waa  ashamed  of  keeping  it  on  all  day,  now  that  t 
have  reached  home." 

"  You  are  too  fine  for  us,"  he  replied  ;  "  wait  till  you 
see  mother." 

However,  Frances  attempted  no  further  adornment  that 
evening;  indeed,  the  sight  of  the  dark,  dilapidated  room 
which  ber  cousin  pointed  out  ae  hen,  depressed  her  too 
much  to  permit  her  to  remain  in  it  long  enough.  He  came 
in  and  arranged  her  boxes. 

"  Don't  push  them  nearer  the  wall,"  he  tud ;  "  mu«k 
rats  don't  smell  nice  to  some  folks,  though  J  always  keep  a 
■kin  of  one  in  my  handkerchief.  I  like  the  scent,  and  if 
they  once  go  over  anything,  you  never  get  rid  of  the  umell. 
They  most  keep  to  the  side  of  the  room,  so  if  you  keep 
clear  of  the  walls,  you're  all  right.  Ah,  you  mustn't  hang 
that  on  the  walls;  don't  you  know  scorpions  are  always 
about?  Pull  your  bed  further  out  —  and  you'd  best  shut 
that  window,  snakes  might  get  in  there,  and  it's  quick 
work  if  one  finds  you  off  guanl." 

She  looked  horriEed. 

"  Do  snakes  come  inside  ?  "  she  asked. 

He  laughed.  "Don't  they,  that's  all;  did  yon  notice 
those  pickled  ones  in  the  other  room  ?  Mother  smashed 
their  heads;  she  found  one  coiled  round  the  leg  of  her  bed, 
ud  the  other  under  father's  pillow." 

A  good  night's  rest,  which  Miss  Day  had  in  spite  of  her 
fears,  made  all  around  her  appear  in  a  much  more  favora- 
ble light  next  day,  and  aji  there  was  t 
her  aunt's  return  she  was  hopeful  and 
blue  dress  was  worn,  and  John  Day's  eves  har"3ly  left  hia 
fur  companion  during  breakfast :  at  last  hia  thoughts  found 


"  Why,  all  those  furbelow  things ;  there's  no  tomasha 
going  on  —  you'd  better  put  on  something  sensible." 

"Tomasha?" 

•'Sen — why  j-ou  don't  mean  to  say  yon  don't  know 
what  a  tomasha  IS — perhaps  you  don't  know  what  burra 
din  is,  then  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't" 

The  young  man  stared.  "  I  thought  any  Tahoo  knew 
that,"  he  said,  contemptuously. 

"  Yes,  but  then  I'm  not  a  Yahoo,"  she  answered,  guessing 
the  meaning  of  the  word  by  the  contempt  in  his  tones. 

He  burst  out  laughing.  "  That's  sharp,*' he  cried.  "Well, 
I'm  glad  you've  come,  and  I'm  glad  yon  dress  up  like  that : 
mother  never  has  new  clothes ;  but  you'll  never  like  living 
here  all  your  life." 

All  her  life  I  She  looked  grave,  and  yet  this  must  be 
her  home  until  the  knight  of  ner  school-girl  dreams  came 
to  take  her  out  into  the  busy,  brilliant  world. 

"  No,"  she  replied  ;  "  but  that's  not  likely." 

"Isn't  it?  why,  your  money  is  in  this  budnesa  and, — 
come,  I'll  tell  ron  somelhing,  for  you  are  not  very  missish 
and  won't  be  nnfTed.  Father  and  mother  think  you  and  I 
might  marry  and  keep  our  money  together.  But  you 
needn't  fire  up,  —  I  see  I  shouldn't  suit  you,  and  you  are 
too  grand  for  me." 

Frances'  face  was  painfully  burning.  She  rcTiinined 
silent  some  time,  growing  hotter  and  notter,  — tli<  ii  she 
looked  her  cousin  boldly  in  the  face.  "  Yon've  spoken 
out,"  she  said,  "  ao  I'll  tell  you  something  that  I  did  not 


mean  to  tell  any  one  yet  I  have  promised  to  marry  aome 
one  who  came  out  in  the  same  ship  with  me." 

■'  I'm  blowed  I  "  he  cried,  pushing  his  chair  back  and 
sticking  both  hands  in  hia  hair  in  intenae  amazement. 
"  What,  a  baby  like  yon  already  promised  I  " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  You  forget  I'm  eighteen,"  sbs 
exclaimed,  angrily. 

"  And  who  IB  it?  "  he  continued,  treating  the  matter  h 
a  good  joke,  while  at  the  same  moment  he  suddenly  folt  an 
intense  desire  to  cut  the  favored  suitor  out. 

"  You'll  know  in  time,"  she  replied,  with  d^nity. 

"  How  long  a  time?  " 

"  When  he  gets  his  company." 

"  What,  is  he  only  a  subaltern  ?  —  pwb  1  " 

Frances  got  up  and  walked  out  of  tne  room. 

John  Day  remained  silently  gaxing  after  her;  at  l&at  be 
got  up  and  went  ofi'  to  the  servants'  quarters,  where  he 
soothed  himself  by  giving  his  groom  a  horsewhipping  for 
neglecting  some  work. 

it  was  a  glorious  day,  the  sky  was  of  deepest  cloudlesa 
blue,  the  Itmy  range  of  snow  mountains  stood  up  sgainst  it 
distinctly  white  as  if  only  ten  instead  of  forty  miles  lay  be- 
tween ihcm  and  Bahutburrakhud.  The  glowing  beauty  of 
earth  and  sky  soon  restored  Frances'  equanimity,  and  alter 
luncheon  she  made  friendly  overtures  to  her  cousin,  which 
were  graciously  accepted.  He  took  her  to  the  tea^ard«Da, 
and  showed  her  acre  on  a«re  of  tea  shrubs  almiMt  ready  f<v 
picking,  and  explained  to  her  the  different  jirocessea.  He 
spoke  well  because  he  understood  the  subject  Shooting 
and  tea-growing  were  the  two  matters  on  whicb  he  could 
talk  fluently ;  on  all  other  things  he  was  stupid  and  igno- 
rant. Of  the  world  of  art  and  science,  of  polite  literature 
and. modern  progress,  he  knew  nothing ;  nis  twenty-foor 
years  had  been  spent  in  these  mountain  solitudes,  and  he 
had  never  even  seen  a  railway  or  ateamboat  Calcutta 
and  London  held  about  an  equal  distance  in  hia  hazy  idea* 
of  geography,  and  the  greatest  perron  he  bad  ever  aeon 
was  the  Conimisaioner  of  the  Province,  of  whom  he  waa 
accustomed  to  speak  as  ot  a  kbg.  Among  the  tea-gardem, 
therefore,  John  Day  showed  to  advantage,  and  the  after- 
noon passed  quickly  and  pleasantly  enough.  As  the  cons- 
ins  returned  towards  home,  John  suddenly  seized  his  com- 
panion's arm  and  pointed  below  with  a  whispered  exclama- 

For  an  instant  she  saw  nothing  but  the  mountain- aide, 
intersected  junt  below  tjiemby  the  rugged  narrow  road,  bat 
as  her  eyes  went  farther  she  beheld  what  made  her  torn 
deadly  pale,  and  inclined  her  to  run  to  the  bungalow,  there- 
in to  narricade  herself.  Not  fifty  yards  beyond  the  road, 
amongst  boulders  of  rock  and  bushes  of  tall   silvery  pam- 

C,  stood  a  large  tiger ;  his  head  was  turned  away,  and 
ears  being  cocked  and  his  tail  gently  waving,  utowed 
him  to  be  eying  some  intended  prey.  Jcdin's  grasp  tight- 
ened on  her  arm  and  kept  her  still ;  he  was  keenly  ex- 
cited. "  Listen,"  he  whispered;  "  climb  up  tbe  hill  to  tha 
house  quick  as  you  can  and  bring  me  my  rifle ;  it  is  ready 
loaded.  But  just  as  she  was  banning  to  protest  she 
would  rather  face  a  tiger  than  touch  a  loaded  rifle,  a  quick 
sharp  report  was  heard,  and  the  huge  beautiful  beast  gave 
a  great  bound,  and  then  stood  for  an  instant,  with  head 
we\l  up  and  dilated  nostrils,  till  another  shot  rang  fiercely 
through  tbe  silent  air  and  laid  him  low. 

John  watched  wttb  bated  breath,  and  Frances  shut  her 
eyes  and  began  to  cry ;  the  beast  shook  the  bushes  amongst 
which  it  lay,  but  it  never  rose  again.  A  third  ball  came 
whizzing  into  its  aide,  and  then  three  or  four  Datives  catt- 
liously  approached  the  place.  John  scrambled  down  the 
boulders,  crying  to  the  men  to  keep  off,  and  left  thus  to 
herself.  Prances  took  to  her  heels  and  flew  for  safety  to 
the  bungalow. 

Standing  in  the  ver«ri1»b  ready  to  fly  insid^  she  pres- 
ently beheld  another  iirrival,  —  a  little  gentleman,  —  an 
elderly  likenm.'  ul' John  Day  —  who  came  marching  up  the 
path,  followed  liy  hia  pony  and  servants,  the  procession 
altogether  similar  to  that  which  had  followed  the  joung 
man,  only  that  the  main  figure  affected  the  military  style 
and  wore  a  forage  cap  and  n  long  military  cloak. 
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France}  conld  have  fancied  it  was  John  again.  It  was 
the  DBiT-comer  who  had  killed  the  tiger,  evidenttj,  for  the 
man  behind  him  carried  a  rifle. 

Coming  clofe  to  the  boase  the  gentleooan  greir  rotj  and 
nerrous,  and  Francea  attentively  regarding  him  saw  irith 
amazement  that  his  hair  was  braided  like  a  woman's,  and 
that  bit  face  and  manDer  were  extremdv  effeminate;  in 
fact,  a'lenglhened  scrutiny  convinced  her  it  was  a  woman, 
Dot  a  man,  who  approached.     The  voice  wa«  unmistakable. 

"  Uy  dear  niece,"  it  said,  "  T  am  your  Aunt  Louisa." 

Ju^t  as  John  hud  hesitated,  so  did  Mrs.  Day  hesitate  to 
ibake  hands  when  Frances  held  hers  out. 

Here  was  a  woman  who  had  just  killed  a  tiger,  who 
feared  not  to  travel  alone  in  these  awful  solitaae!i,  and 
whose  dr«BB  consisted  of  old  military  clothes  belonging  la 
her  husband,  yet  abashed  and  nervous  in  Ince  of  a  young 
EogUsb  girl.  A  tiger  wa^t  a  less  formidable  creatDre  to 
her  Chan  a  strange  Englishwoman,  and  yet  ehe  had  once 
been  a  dainty  county  belle. 

"  Did  you  "  —  Prances  stammered  in  dismay  —  "  did  you 
fire  that  gun  just  now  ?  " 

Mrs.  Day  blushed  deeper. 

"  I  never  had  a  chance  at  a  tiger  before,"  she  replied ; 
"  I  never  saw  one  in  all  these  years  so  near  the  house.  Of 
course  I've  seen  their  footprints,  yes,  even  here  close  to  the 
bouse,  but  I  hardly  hoped  to  kill  this  one.  John's  keeping 
the  men  olf  till  they  are  sure  he's  dead.  I  will  ^ve  you 
two  of  the  claws  for  a  brooch." 

Frances  shuddered  with  school-girl  affectatioa.  Mrs. 
Day  meantime  took  otF  her  cloak  and  showed  a  woman's 
gown — sbort,  certainly,  but  still  a  gown  —  underneath  it, 
■ad  called  for  a  cup  ot^  tea.  She  wae  a  little,  attenuated, 
prematurely  old  wo:nan,  though  she  was  not  much  past 
fiirty,  and  her  small,  thia  face,  with  its  restless  yet  sad  brown 
eyes,  was  tanned  and  wrinkled. 

"Your  room  is  the  room  you  were  born  in,"  she  siud, 
upping  her  tea  as  she  seated  herself  on  the  groand  like  a 
nttnre.  *'  Your  poor  mother  died  in  it.  Dw  me,  it  all 
uems  like  yesterday,  though  it  is  eighteen  years  &so.  I'll 
ibow  you  the  khnd  some  day  over  which  your  father  fell 
sod  was  killed.  It  was  fortunate  your  uncle  had  a  fancy 
for  tea-planting,  and  was  willing  to  settle  here,  or  your 
■hare  wontdo't  have  fared  so  well.  I  didn't  like  the  idea 
It  all,  it  was  so  much  pleasanter  being  with  the  regiment, 
but  now  I  wouldn't  go  and  live  in  a  town  on  any  account 
You'll  like  this  life  as  much  as  I  do  when  you  learn  to 
ihoot  and  ride.     I've  been  here  twenty  years." 

"  Oh ! "  was  Frances'  only  oomment. 


Mrs.  Dav  looked  furtively  at  her,  and  then  added,  "Tou 
STB  very  like  yonr  mother;  she  was  a  vary 
Softened  by  tiie  implied  compliment,  Fi 


y  pretty  girl." 


amiably  disposed  towards  her  pecnliar  companion,  and 
•niled  at  her  affectionately.  In  its  tnrn  the  wrinkled  face 
nftened  and  beamed,  and  Mrs.  Day  went  on, — 

"Sometitoes  I've  been  here  alone  for  weeks,  until  I 
learned  not  to  be  so  cowardly,  and  to  go  with  your  uncle  to 
the  other  plantation  ;  the  road  is  very  nasty,  though,  and 
nmetimes  I  feet  afraid  even  now.  Our  nearest  neighbor 
i>  thirt^-tive  miles  off,  and   we   never  see  any  white  &cb, 

nnlesB  it  is  au  occarional  officer  on   "   "'■ — *' — ' — 

ud  we  have  to  send  forty  miles  for 
gets  accustomed  to  everything." 

"  Bat,  aunt,  how  dull  it  must  be." 

"  Not  with  a  husband,"  Mrs.  Day  said,  markedly.  ■'  One 
good  companion  is  better  than  a  stationful  of  gadding  and 
gossiping  acquaintances.  Captain  Day  and  I  are  quite 
eonteDC  with  each  other,  and  hy  and  by  I  hope  John  will 

Frances  asked,  with 


marry,  and  then  we  shall  be  quite  gay." 
" Is  John  going  to  be  married?       Fi 


.  .__  .  _e  well  off,  and  he  is  such  a 

bvorite  that  he  may  expect  to  marry  well.  He's  consid- 
ered the  best  shot  in  the  district." 

"  Does  he  go  aboat  a  great  deal  1 " 

"Well, heluu  been  to  Nynee  Tal,  to  a  ball  there,  and 


he  was  asked  to  lunch  by  the  colonel  commanding  the 
d^pOt  there,  but  he  doesn't  dance.  There's  nothing  effem- 
inate about  him,  and  he  doesn't  care  for  silly  girls ;  he 
looks  more  for  sterling  worth.'' 

"  But,  aunt  —  where  do  yon  get  your  clothes  ?  " 
"  Uh,  you  don't  want  many  here  i  I  dare  say  you  hare 
brought  enough  to  last  you  a  lifetime.     Do  people  in  Eng- 
land wear  such  beautiful  gowns  as  that  you  have  on,  at 
home  ?     It  is  fit  fbr  a  ball,  my  dear." 

*■  And  you  have  no  papers  and  books?  "  Frances  asked, 
after  assuring  her  aunt  her  gown  was  only  an  every-day 
affair. 

"  Oh,  yes,  we  often  have  a  newspaper,  and  when'  sports- 
men find  thdr  way  here  they  generally  Leave  us  a  novel 
they  have  had  with  them ;  but  one  doesn't  care  for  reading, 
there  is  always  so  much  to  be  done." 

"  So  much  to  be  done  ?  "  Frances  echoed. 
"Yes;  if  I  don't  feed  the  poultry  and  the  sheep,  lh« 
(»>ws,  and  borses,  and  pigs,  myself,  twice  a  day,  the  chances 
are  the  food  will  bo  stolen.  Then  there  is  our  own  food  to 
give  out  every  day,  and  often  I  have  to  cook  it,  for  our 
servants  take  French  lo;ive,  nnd  we  have  la  replnce  them 
by  coolies  who  know  nothing.  There  is  plenty  of  mending, 
too,  for  no  Dirzee  will  come  to  us;  these  stupid  natives 
are  so  fond  of  Baaaar  life,  they  think  thfiy  ought  to  have 
extra  pay  to  live  with  us ;  so  altogether,  I  should  be  quit« 
put  out  if  visitors  of\;en  came." 

That  evening  Captain  Day  came  home ;  be  said  it  was 
rather  inconvenient  returning  so  sooq,  and  he  had  ridden 
fifly-seven  miles  that  day  to  welcome  his  niece.  He  was 
very  polite  to  Frances,  and  looked,  though  his  dress  was 
rather  dirtier  and  shabbier  than  his  son's,  a  gentleman. 
His  son  had  not  inherited  his  shy  manner  fh)m  his  father. 
Captain  Day  had  a  decided,  positive  manner;  one  knew  at 
the  drat  int^view  with  bin  that  his  will  was  strong,  and 
meant  to  be  law.  Prances  felt,  before  she  went  to  bed, 
too,  that  with  all  his  coartesy  be  would  brook  no  contra- 
diction \  and  knowing  this,  she  felt  troubled  as  to  how  he 
would  allow  of  her  engagement,  for  Captain  Day  was  her 
sole  guardian  and  trustee.  Should  he  insist  on  her  marry- 
ina  bis  son,  how  could  she  flatly  rebel  here  in  these  strange 
wilds,  entirely  under  liis  control  t 

He  was  very  merry  over  his  wife's  "  bag  "  as  he  called 
it,  declared  he  shoula  send  a  notice  of  her  prowess  to  the 
Pioneer,  and  protested  the  tiger  should  be  stuffed  and 
handed  down  as  an  heirloom.  The  married  couple  were 
on  curious  terms ;  he  called  her  "  Day,"  and  consulted  her 
as  he  would  consult  a- man,  argutag  the  point  with  sharpness 
and  roughness.  Tohissonhe  was  as  a  superior  being;  John 
never  ventured  to  contest  a  matter  with  his  father,  while 
to  his  mother  he  was  determined  and  downright.  The 
captain  took  the  trouble  next  day  to  take  his  niece  round 
the  tea-gardens  and  into  his  office,  where  he  did  his  best 
to  inform  her  how  far  her  iulerests  were  involved  in  the 
property. 

"  So  long  as  your  money  remains  here,"  he  said,  "  you 
are  sure  of  an  Increasing  capital,  for  every  year  improves 
our  business.  I  hope  nothinu  will  happen  to  make  you 
wish  to  withdraw  it,  for  it  will  be  as  unsatisfactory  to  you  as 
it  would  be  inconvenient  to  me." 

Now  was  the  time  for  Frances  to  have  spoken  of  that 
young  subaltern  to  whom  she  had  promised  herself,  but  the 
fact  of  his  being  a  subaltern,  besides  something  in  her 
uncle's  manner,  withheld  and  frightened  her.  When  her 
lover  got  his  company,  she  ihoognt,  then  she  could  speak 
with  greater  boldness;  she  would  he  older  then,  more  at 
home  with  her  nncle  and  aunt,  and  if  ther  really  had  any 
desire  for  John  to  marry  her,  they  would  be  aware  the 
yonng  man  himself  did  not  wish  her  to  be  his  wife.  Bat 
the  young  man  himself  was  rapidly  changing  his  mind  oon- 
cernins  hia  cousin ;  her  youth  and  beauty  were  too  pleasant 
too  to  be  slighted  or  overlooked.  Life  at  Bahntburrakhud 
had  become  wonderfully  brighter  since  her  advent  ;  for- 
merly it  bad  been  his  sole  pleasure  to  go  out  shooting,  and 
an  unpleasant  necessity  to  returg  U)  the  bungalow,  but 
now,  after  exciting  stalks  after  game,  he  turned  homewards 
with  alacrity,  aqd  »s  eagerly  looked  fbr  the  flutter  of  his 
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coosId'i  pretty  muilina  u  be  h&d  tracked  the  foolpriotB  of 
t,  khaknr.  Fr&Dcei  soon  accustomed  heraelf  to  toe  bnu- 
qaeiie  of  the  yonoK  maD,  b>  the  oddities  of  bis  mother,  and 
to  the  monotony  oi  the  daily  lire,  and  all  through  the  glow- 
ing, glorious  sprmg  she  wai  happy  as  only  an  inezpe- 
rfenced  girl  can  be.  Tet  she  never  heard  from  her  lover. 
John  Day  asked  her  once  why  "  that  fellow  "  didn't  write  ; 
"can'the  afford  thapostage?"  he  added  rudely.  She  ex- 
plained, without  being  angry  at  his  taunt,  they  nad  decided 
Dot  to  correspond  till  he  was  in  a  position  to  speak  to  her 
UDclo.  "We  are  engaged,"  she  added  with  beeoming 
fnity,  "and  nothing  can  ever  part v..>.  .1 ^ 


01  goi  „ 

John  looked 
&ce. 

"  Perhaps  it's  as  well,"  he   said  prei 
Me   bow  you   could  ever   get  his  tetti 


o  what's  the  use 


with  a  sarcastic  smile  on  lus  plain 


itly,  "  for  I  don't 
Id  ever  get  his  letters,  or  post  yonn. 


where  near  Nynee  Tal,  hut  mother  never  writes  to  any  duo 
because  she  has  nothing  to  write  about,  and  1  —  well,  I 
never  wrote  a  letter  in  my  life,  except  from  school  to 
mother." 

"  Oh,  you've  been  to  school  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  have,  but  no  further  than  Nynee  Tal.  I 
shall  go  ta  England  some  day ;  I  want  to  see  the  Thames 
Tunnel  and  Aslley'b  Circui." 

Frances  had  never  been  to  London,  and  her  ideas  con- 
cerning it  were  not  much  more  enl^btencd  than  John's,  so 
this  was  a  common  sabject  of  interest  between  them. 

After  that  first  day  Mrs.  Day  was  not  at  all  communicative. 
She  was  busy  all  day,  and  rarely  spoke  anything  but  Hio- 
dustanee ;  ibe  never  read,  never  wrote,  never  did  any  but 
the  coarsest  needlework.  There  was  nothing  in  common 
between  the  two  ladies  who  were  thus  thrown  together,  yet 
they  accepted  each  other  without  question.  Frances  was 
never  rebuked  nor  advised,  and  never  having  known  ten- 
derer care  than  that  of  a  school  mistress,  she  missed  noafTec^ 
tionate  solicitude,  nor  grieved  that  their  tastes  were  so 
opposed. 

But  when  the  weather  broke  up;  when  for  days  and 
nights  thunder  reverberated  amongst  the  mountains;  when 
murky  clouds  hid  the  pure  white  range ;  when  sudden  gusts 
of  wind  rushed  up  and  round  (he  valleys,  threatening  to 
tear  the  house  from  Its  rocky  ledge;  when  deluges  of  rain 
poured  down  on  the  roof  and  made  small  pools  in  eyery 
room  in  the  bungalow;  when  the  servants  crept  ihivering 
■bont  their  daily  work,  miserable  in  their  comfortless 
porerty ;  when  heavy  fogs  wrapt  all  nature  up  from  sight, 
and  flashes  of  lightning  literally  seared  the  air;  when  sud- 
den heat  set  in,  and  solemn  stillness  fell  on  all  nature  —  pre- 
Onnors  of  earthquake  shocks;  when  the  peculiar  cracking  and 
TOcking  of  the  earth  woke  the  pT\  to  an  overwhelming  hoi^ 
ror;  when  the  rains  fairly  set  in,  and  for  weeks  walking  was 
>ii  impossibility,  andday  atler  day  ot  poui>down  rain  steadily 
continued,  till  the  streamlet  in  the  valley  beneath  became 
a  mighty  torrent,  and  hundreds  of  waterfalls  dashed  down 
the  hill-Bides ;  when  the  jnnsle  was  alive  with  leeches, 
which  even  obtruded  themselves  into  the  house  ;  when 
every  piece  of  rock,  every  inch  of  ground,  every  branch  of 
•very  tree,  were  covered  with  a  growth  of  ferns  and  mossBs 
and  orchids,  and  even  boots  and  clothes  became  productive 
of  curious  vegetable  life,  — then  Frances'  spirits  broke 
down,  and  she  told  herself  that  sooner  than  remain  at  Ba- 
hntburrakbud  for  another  rainy  season,  she  would  forfeit  her 
birthright.  Never  a  change,  but  from  the  mouldy  ruins  to 
the  dank  wet  verandah ;  never  a  face,  but  the  ordinarv 
ones  of  her  relations;  never  a  word  from  the  outer  world, 
for  even  Captain  Day  was  constriuued  to  stay  at  homo  in 
the  wet  season,  shooting  and  journeying  being  alike  diffi- 
cnlt :  00  books,  no  music,  no  possible  amusement  of  any 
■ort  or  kind,  nothing  to  prevent  the  might  and  majesty  of 
storm  and  tempest  pteying  on  her  imaginative  mind  and 
overwhelming  it  with  horrors.  The  sounds  that  were 
hardly  noticei]  by  her  relations  were  knells  of  doom  to  her. 
Her  dreams  were  frighlful.  She  cried  herself  to  sleep  as 
the  storm  raged  outwde,  and  awoke  in  terror  to  listen  to 
the  howl  of  the  leopard,  the  maniacal  cry  of  the  hyena,  the 


yapping  of  the  jackal,  and  the  moaning  of  the  owls.  One 
night  her  aunt  came  excitedly  to  her  bedside. 

"  Get  ap,  get  up,"  she  cried ;  "  there's  a  splendid  ught 
in  the  compound  —  no  less  than  nine  heart.  Jack  Is  load- 
ing our  guns.  We  can  have  some  first-rate  sport,  for  the 
moon  is  up  I " 

It  was  a  strange  sight,  a  great  deal  stranger  than  pleas- 
ant, Frances  vthougbt,  as  she  peeped  out  mta  the  wateiy 
moonlight,  and  saw  the  great  black  figures  of  the  beasts 
moving  amongst  the  few  vegetables  the  terraced  garden 
boasted. 

"  One  gets  ftom  twenty  to  thirty  quarts  of  grease  trom 
one  bear,"  Mr.  Day  explained;  "my  first  shot,  John  ;  yon 
follow  fire." 

Another  night  a  horrible  loar  alarmed  her,  and  in  the 
morning  John  showed  her  the  huge  footprints  of  a  tigsr 
close  to  the  servants'  houses. 

"He  tried  to  eet  into  the  sheep  honse,"  John  said,  "  and 
must  have  put  his  paw  on  the  creat  spkes  of  iron,  for  there 
are  spots  of  blood  close  by  ;  it  was  that  made  turn  rosr." 

Her  nerves  bad  become  veiy  troublesome  when  at  last 
the  rains  began  to  slacken ;  her  brilliant  English  ohii- 
plezion  was  pale,  and  her  voice  had  lost  its  mirth  and 
clearness.    John  saw  the  change,  and  cunningly  woAed 

"  If  I'd  my  way,"  he  siud,  "  I'd  never  stay  here  in  the 
rains  I  John  Chinaman  can  manage  for  a  time  alone  quite 
well.  I  would  take  a  house  at  Nynee  Tal  and  go  in  ix 
fun." 

"  What  prevents  you  ?  "  Frances  asked. 

"Oh!  I  mean  if  I'd  a  wife.  I  wouldn't  care  to  go  alone; 
but  this  place  is  nice  enough  in  the  fine  season ;  it  ^reed 
with  you  splendidly,  didn't  it?" 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  "  but  I'd  rather  die  than  live  my  life 
here  always." 

She  spoke  with  such  energy  that  her  cousin  coined  with 


Look  at  mother  I "  he  said,  sulkily  ;  "  she's  lived  hen 
always,  and  she's  well  enough,  isn't  she?  —  except,  cf 
course,  she  can't  get  all  the  fashions  ;  but  yon  can  at  Nj- 
nee  Tal." 

"I  wouldn't  be  your  mother  for  all  the  world!  "  sh« 
said,  with  so  much  vehemence  that  the  absurdity  of  the 
remark  was  lost  upon  her  companion,  who  renlied  witb 
equal  naivete,  "  Thank  Grod  you  are  not  my  mother  I " 

She  laughed.  "  You  are  buried  alive  here,"  she  contin- 
ned;  "pray  what  would  yon  do  if  vou  were  very  ill?" 

"Die,  or  recover,"  he  answered,  "and  save  a  doclor'i 
bill." 

"  And  how  could  one  be  buried,  suppose  one  did  dis 
here  ?  " 

"  Oh,  if  you  are  particnlar  you  could  be  carried  into 
Nynee  Tat,  it's  only  tnree  days'  march ;  but  when  I  die  I 
hope  I  shall  be  buried  in  the  garden  here,  it's  so  oice  snd 

"  Oh,  John  1 "  she  cried,  "yon  don't  know  what  life  is; 
why  don't  yon  go  to  England?  you  don't  know  what  nics 
houses,  what  comfort  and  pleasure  there  are  there." 

He  gathered  a  heap  of  little  stones  and  threw  them  ods 
by  one  slowly  over  the  steep  side  of  the  mountain,  for  they 
were  standing  on  the  road  looking  down  into  and  overtw 
forest  of  rhoaodcndrons  and  oaks  which  clothed  the  w^ 
pice ;  then  John  said,  without  looking  at  his  companion— 

"  I'll  go  to  England  on  my  marri^e  tour  if  you  go  witk 
me,  not  unless  I" 

"  Why,  John  I  "  she  cried,  half  laughing,  "  bow  cao  yw 
be  so  sifly  when  you  know  I'm  engaged  ?  Besides,  j on  sun 
I  shouldn't  snit  you  any  more'  than  you  would  suit  me— 
so  don't  talk  such  stuffl  " 

"People  change  their  minds,"  he  conUnued,  still  look- 
ing away ;  "  besides,  it  would  save  a  lot  of  bother  if  *e 
married,  and  father  would  be  pleased." 

"  You  ignore  altogether  the  fact  of  my  engagement  1 " 

"Oh,  I  reckon  nothing  of  that  — you  flirted  for  want  M 
something  better  to  do.  and  he  I  dare  say  got  wind  of  yonr 
money,  not  but  that"  — he  added,  more  politely—"*''! 
follow,  even  a  commissioner,  might  be  glad  to  have  meh  a 
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I  koow  what  officers  Are.  IihouldD't 
t  elM  bjr  thia 


prettr  girl  t»  you 

woBoer  joQT  friend  ii  engaged  to 

time." 

She  iadieiiRDtlf  denied  the  possibilitj. 

"HII  I  bear  be  it  falte  from  his  own  lips,"  ihe  cried, 
"  I  ihall  connder  myself  bis  promiiied  wife  ;  and  lo  say- 
ing she  turned  and  walked  away. 

"  You'd  best  make  np  your  mind,"  John  exclaimed  : 
**  fsther  always  bas  bis  way ;  you'd  best  make  up  your 
mind  to  have  no  more  to  say  to  Uiat  chap." 

She  was  very  angry  as  she  walked  borne ;  she  had  begun 
to  like  John,  to  consider  him  her  friend  because  be  knew 
lier  secret,  and  she  rather  enjoyed  tbe  clumsy  flirtation  he 
carried  on  ;  not  for  one  instant  bad  she  calculated  that  be 
i«bo  bad  declared  her  not  to  be  to  his  liking  as  a  wife 
'would  become  a  formidable  enemy ;  his  assurance  had 
been  ber  safeguard  should  his  father  really  desire  tbeir 
marriage,  and  then  she  began  to  regret  tbe  precaution  she 
had  taken  of  not  corresponding  with  h^  lover.  If  she 
could  but  write  to  him  she  should  be  comforted ;  but  she 
had  herself  placed  the  veto  against  it,  and  now  she-could 
do  nothing  to  convince  ber  cousin  she  was  unchangeable. 
Ad  Army  List  might  tell  her  where  the  regiment  was  sta- 
tioned, iHit  to  find  an  Army  List  at  Babutburrakbud  was 
abont  as  likely  as  to  see  that  day's  issue  of  tbe  Timet. 
She  was  to  alt  intents  a  prisoner  and  an  exile  in  these 
horrid  wilds. 

"  Do  you  never  go  to  any  town,  aunt?  "  she  asked;  "is 
there  no  chance  of  getting  books  or  papers  anywhere  V 
What  shall  we  do  when  tbe  winter  comes  ?  " 

"  Do  1  why,  be  out  all  day  and  go  to  bed  earlier ;  bo- 
lides, winter  is  our  season.  If  any  strangers  are  out  in  the 
diatrict  it  is  then,  and  Ihey  are  sure  to  come  here ;  your 
ttacte   gets  papers  sometimes —  ask   him  to  get  some  for 

Perhaps  Mrs.  Day  delected  the  inquietude  of  the  girl's 
nund,  and  spoke  to  her  hnsband  on  the  inl^ect. 

"  A  little  courting  will  pnt  that  to  rights,"  was  his  com- 
ment ;  "  but  Jack  is  such  a  lout,  he  doesn't  go  tbe  right 
way  to  work." 

"Jack,"  be  said,  as  he  and  his  son  strolled  over  to  the 
Tea  Godown,  "  when  are  yov  and  Frances  going  to  undei^ 
stand  each  other  t  " 

"  Oh  \  "  said  Jack,  grumpily,  "  she's  too  fine  for  me." 

"Pooh  1  her  fine  clothes  wQl  wear  out  soon  enough,  and 
then  she'll  perhaps  follow  tout  mother's  example,  and  wear 
yours  out  for  you,  if  vou  like  your  mother's  style  best." 

"I  don't  mean  that,  but — she'd  be  moped  to  death 

"  Fiddlestick  I  she  can't  get  into  mischief  then ;  but  I 
can't  have  any  shilly-sballying  — take  her,  and  be  thank- 
fol  she  U  as  she  is.'^ 

"  Perhaps  she  won't  take  me." 

"  Perhaps  she  won't  take  you  —  chicken-hearted  fellow 
you  are  1  I  never  saw  the  woman  yet  who  would  refuse 
a  good  husband  for  no  reason.  Pray,  what  could  she  ob- 
ject to  ?  —  you  are  as  well  born  and  better  off  than  she  is. 
What  would  she  have  more  ?  " 

His  father's  sneering  repetition  of  his  own  words  an- 
noyed John,  and  decoyed  him  into  telling  his  cousin's  se- 

"  But  if  she  knows  some  one  else  she  means  to  have  ?  " 
he  cried,  impa^entlj. 

Captain  Day  stood  still  and  faced  bis  son  in  sudden 
amazement. 

"  Some  one  else  I "  be  again  repeated.  Then,  laughing 
derisively,  he  added,  "  Oh  I  some  small  boy  partner  at  a 
dancing  rcbool  —  the  girl  has  seen  no  one  else." 

'*  She  has,  father  —  a  fellow  who  came  out  with  her ;  and 
Ab  bas  promised  to  marry  him." 

The  captain  bad  a  long  iron-tipped  bamboo  in  bis  hand, 
and  he  struck  it  br  into  the  ground  as  bis  son  spoke. 

"Then  I  tell  you,  John,"  be  exclaimed,  "she'll  never 
get  my  consent ;  the  business  would  be  half  rained  with- 
out ber  money.  I'll  never  give  my  consent,  and  —  you 
are  a  fool,  sir,  if  you  can't  cut  tbe  presuming  puppy  out.  I 
don't  want  to  be  harsh.     I'm  saying  what  I  would  say  if 


she  were  my  own  child.  She  shan't  marry  a  fellow  no  one 
ever  heard  of;  she  shall  many  vou  I  " 

John  told  his  father  all  he  knew  concerning  his  rival, 
and,  as  it  happened,  tbe  captain  had  heard  tbe  young  man 
spoken  of  when  be  was  last  in  civilized  regions. 

"He  is  a  ^ood-looking,  penniless  sub,  he  said;  "she 
shan't  have  bim.    If  you  unU,  you  »haU." 

Father  and  son  bad  lived  so  long  amongst  the  nativea 
they  bad  imbibed  native  views  respecting  womankind. 
Woman  was  a  little  above  a  commodity  in  their  estimadou, 
rather  better  than  a  pet  animal,  but  decidedly  inferior  in 
every  respect  to  themselves;  a  little  coercion,  especially  if 
it  was  for  her  good,  was  therefore  allowable. 

John  felt  comforted  by  having  made  a  confidant  of  his 
father. 

When  Mrs.  Day  was  told  of  "  Frances'  fblly,"  as  tbe 
captain  called  it,  riie  merely  laughed.  She,  with  her  hus- 
band, firmly  believed  John  as  nearly  perfect  as  a  young 
man  could  be.     If  Frances  was  a  silly  girl,  blind  to  her 


"  Poor  young  thing,"  said  Mrs.  Day,  "  she'll  thank  us 
for  keeping  her  straight  when  she's  old  enough  lo  appreci- 
ate sterling  quaiities." 

So  it  wan  understood  by  all  three  that  in  forcing  a  hu»- 
band  of  their  own  choice  upon  the  young  lady  they  would 
act  rigbteouily. 

For  some  time  Frances  did  not  know  how  she  bad  been 
betrayed.  It  was  during  John's  abeence  at  another  tea- 
garden  belonging  to  tbe  estate,  that  she  was  made  aware 
of  her  guardian's  knowledge  of  that  fact. 

Tbe  captain  bad  always  treated  her  with  kind  polite- 
ness, and  though  she  continued  to  have  a  girlish  dread  of 
bim  in  his  character  of  guardian,  thev  had  always  been  on 
excellent  terms.  She  was  his  "  dear  little  girl,"  his  "  little 
partner,"  and  he  always  gave  her  his  arm  In  to  dinner,  and 
behaved  to  ber  at  table  aa  to  a  guest ;  so  she  was  totally 
unprepared  when,  as  they  were  sitting  together  after 
dinner  under  the  verandah,  he  said,  apropos  of  nothing,  — 

"  I  hope  there  is  no  truth  in  the  report  of  your  entangle- 
ment with  a  beardless  lubaUern  ?  " 

"  What,  uncle ! "  she  exclaimed  breathlessly. 

He  slowly  repeated  the  question. 

His  tone  was  so  full  of  contempt  and  menace  that  the 
girl's  heart  almost  stopped  beating.  There  was  no  light 
but'  starlight  over  the  dim  ulent  landscape  beftfre  them, 
so  she  could  not  see  his  face,  but  bis  voice  was  sufficient 
to  frighten  the  fboUsh  girl  who  had  been  so  brave  and 
bod  in  arowine  her  love  to  John,  and  only  thinking  of  the 
present,  indeed  hardly  knowinff  what  she  i«d  until  tbe 
word  was  spoken,  she  faltered  "No." 

"  Ah  1  "  be  answered,  "  I  was  sure  you  would  do  nothing 
so  foolish,  not  to  say  unladylike,  as  to  take  up  with  tbe 
first  boy  who  had  tbe  impertinence  to  consider  himself  a 
match  for  such  a'sirl  as  you.  You  know  I  was  in  tbe 
army,  and  I  know  how  thme  youn^  fellows  esteem  them* 
selves,  as  if  tbe  gold  lace  on  their  clothes  was  an  ample 
equivalent  for  tl^  gold  in  a  woman's  purse  —  parcel  of 
empty-headed  noodles,  most  of  them  are.  Well,  then,  hav- 
ing your  assurance,  1  am  content  not  to  inquire  further  into 
me  matter,  though,  perhaps,  as  your  sole  guardian  I  ought 
to  sift  it  aod  make  ue  young  bra^art  eat  bis  words." 

"  Ob,  no,  uncle,"  she  intemiptM,  her  head  turning  giddy 
at  the  sense  of  her  own  duplicity  and  tbe  inference  to  be 
drawn  tixim  his  words.  Could  it  be  possible  her  lover,  who 
had  seemed  so  noble  and  reticent,  had  been  boasting  openly 
of  his  conquest  ?  And  yet  so  her  uncle  impliM.  She 
dared  not  question  bim,  she  dared  not  to  admit  her  engage- 
ment She  bad  lied,  she  bad  acted  like  a  coward ;  were 
not  these  thoughts  enough  to  make  her  bead  giddy  and  bn 
soul  sick  ? 

"No,"  Captun  Day  went  on,  "I  have  said  I  am  content 
to  receive  your  assurance,  knowing  you  are  a  lady,  and  not 
hkely  to  act  like  a  silly  school-girl.  But  now  let  us  under- 
stand each  other.  My  son  J^n  wishes  to  make  you  hi* 
wife  ;  be  is  your  cousin,  so  I  need  not  add  he  is  well  bwn. 
At  my  death  he  will  own  a  veiy  considerable  property. 
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ThcMi  IB  QD  one  that  I  kaow  more  suited  lo  you  dian  he  ii. 
He  U  ft  good  lad,  an d.well  fitted  to  takecM^ofyoa;  best  fit- 
ted, indeed,  for  yow  int«reit  and  hie  are  the  same.  I  have 
been  thinking  a  trip  to  Europe  would  do  him  good  ;  be  can 
go  to  well  ao*r  in  m;  lifetime,  aod  it  would  be  a  nice  tour 
for  a  honeymoon  — what  do  you  »«y  ?  " 

"  Uncle,"  at  lait  the  fbaod  strength  to  say,  "we  don't 
like  each  other." 

Captain  Day  laughed.  "  Nay,  my  dear  child,"  he  said, 
"  I  know  for  a  fact  poor  John  is  desperately  emitten,  and  as 
for  yon,  you  need  not  be  banhful  with  me.  Iiove  b^ets 
loTe."  Then  he  told  her  they  would  say  no  more  on  the 
subject  at  that  time,  and  she  leli  him,  and  went  to  her 
room,  utterly  dismayed. 

If  her  soldier  lover  waH  false,  she  thought,  what  did  it 
matter  what  became  of  her  7  She  could  not  despise  him  as 
much  OB  she  despised  henelf,  but  how  could  she  eoon  living 
in  these  solitudes  ?  Then,  as  a  flash  of  relief,  she  remem- 
bered her  uncie's  bait  —  the  tour  to  Europe  —  relief,  even  as 
John's  wife ;  but  she  could  not  and  wculd  not  believe  her 
lover  was  untrue,  and  the  cried  herself  to  sleep. 

Next  morning  Captain  Day  told  her,  jocosely,  he  had 
dispatched  a  crclie  to  recall  John.  Again  here  was  an 
o^ninp;  for  a  confesaion,  but  ^ain  Fraucet  let  her  fears 
triumph,  and  was  silent.  Initead,  however,  of  John  return- 
ing "in  wedding  haete,"  the  coolie  came  back  alone  to  tell 
how  a  man-eating  tiger  had  frightened  the  tea  coolies  away, 
and  until  John  could  —  aa  he  elegantly  wrote  —  "  pot  the 
beast,"  be  must  remain  where  he  was. 

Both  Captain  and  Mrs.  Day  was  greatly  excited  at  thU 
news,  and  the  former  determined  to  go  ofi'  to  his  son's  help. 
Five  men  had  one  after  another  been  taken  by  the  brute, 
and,  unleM  he  conUl  be  killed  at  once,  the  Days  would 
suffer  serious  lota  through  deficiency  of  workmen.    It  was 


perhaps  her  husband  too;  and  it  required  the  peremptory 
cummand  oi  the  latter  to  make  her  give  up  the  idea  of 
sharing  his  journey. 

The  aix  weeks  that  followed  before  the  tiger  was  suc- 
cessfully disposed  of  were  to  Frances  weeks  of  unmitigated 
dreariness  and  disquietude.  Mrs.  Day  never  once  alluded 
to  the  matter  that  was  distracting  her  young  guest,  and  the 
Inability  to  seek  advice,  or  even  to  talk  openly,  added 
greatly  to  the  girl's  mental  auH'ering.  Christmas  was  at 
band  before  the  gentlemen  returned,  and  the  ^now  lay 
thick  upon  the  mountains  all  round. 

John  met  hlit  cousin  as  he  lutd  met  her  at  first,  with  a 
blush  and  a  nervous  tremor,  and  for  more  than  a  week 
afi«r  his  return  he  avoided  her  society,  and  nothing  was 
■aid  further  coni'timing  their  marriage  until  one  morning 
ftariy  in  the  New  Yenr,  when  Frances  on  awaking  heard 
strange  voices  in  the  compound,  strange,  that  is,  at  first, 
but  presently  one  sounded  that  made  her  jump  hastily  out 
ol  bed  and  fly  to  her  curtained  window,  but  she  cuuld  6ee 
no  one,  only  heard,  with  ears  that  flushed  and  tingled  with 
overpowering  delight,  the  voice  she  so'longed  to  hear  once 
more — the  voice  of  her  soldier  loverl 

He  spoke,  evidently,  to  her  uncle. 

■*  I  believe  J  have  Uie  pleasure  of  seeing  Captain  Day  7  " 

"I  am  Captain  Day." 

"  I  am  Lieutenant  Greme  of  the  !d  Lancers." 


shooting  with  a 
i  of  knowing  Miss 


'■  I  am  on  leave,  as  von       ^  ^ 
brotJier  officer.    1  —  I  have  the  pit 
B.,." 

"  Hiss  Day  it  in  England." 

"  In  Knglsnd  I     No,  surely  not :  sho  only  "  — 

"  Am  I  a  liar,  sir  7  " 

Frances  stayed  lo  hear  no  more,  but  began  huddling  on 
her  clothes  as  rapidly  as  possible,  with  the  intention  of 
rushing  out  to  give  the  right  answer  to  her  uncle's  ques- 
tian,  and  if  neeil  l>e  to  throw  hr^rself  on  ber  lover's  protec- 
tion, and  implon:  him  lo  lake  her  away  with  him  ;  but 
strings  and  buttons  were  al  enmity  with  her  trembling  fin- 

rs,  nor  can  a  tiinet«enlh  century  hertnue  bhow  herself 
dishabille  even  lo  gain  ber  liberty ;  her  hair  must  be 


brushed,  her  collar  must  be  pinned,  and  though  her  haate 
was  Irantic,  she  was  too  late.  She  ran  outside  to  find  only 
her  uncle  calmly  smoking,  no  other  human  being  in  rigbt. 

"Weill"  he  exclaimed,  as  if  startled  from  a  reverie. 
"  Well,  what's  amiss,  little  one  7  —  got  out  of  the  vnong 
sideofbed7    Eb?" 

She  lost  control  over  henelf;  her  disappointment  was 
greater  than  she  could  bear.  With  tears  and  sobs  of  grief 
and  anger,  she  accused  him  of  peijury,  and  declared  wildly 
she  would  run  away  and  rather  die  in  the  snow  or  be  estten 
by  wild  beasts  than  remain  under  his  roof. 

He  kept  silence  until  ber  passion  wore  itself  ont,  then  he 
said  calmly,  — 

'■  You'd  better  go  to  bed  ag^n  till  you  recover.  What 
do  you  mean  ?  If  you  have  been  listenbg  to  what  pssaed 
between  me  and  a  puppy  who  rode  up  with  all  the  asonr- 
anc«  of  a  little  king,  you  heard  nothing  but  the  truth.  Mj 
sister.  Miss  Day,  u  in  England,  isn't  she  ?  What  can  her 
friends  be  to  you  that  you  should  rave  In  so  unwomanly  a 
manner  7  " 

"  He  meant  me.  uncle;  he  knew  nothing  of  Aunt  Daj, 
he  meant  me  I    Oh,  won't  you  call  him  back*^  " 

"  No,  certainly  not ;  iVs  bad  enough  to  have' every  ser- 
vant witnessing  your  conduct  to  me.  I  would  rather  not 
have  an  Engluhman  able  to  bruit  it  abroad." 

Site  stood  sobbing  before  him.  What  could  she  do? 
She  had  told  a  lie ;  here  was  the  consequence :  her  lover 
was  true;  it  was  she  who  bad  been  fiilse  and  wicked.  Sb« 
was  irresolute,  but  for  an  instant.  With  drooping  head 
and  voice  that  savored  of  shame,' Instead  of  anger,  abe 
confessed  her  fault. 

Her  uncle  acled  his  part  well.  ''Is  it  possible?"  be 
exclaimed,  as  if  full  of  righteous  horror  at  ber  condoct. 
"  1  thought  you  discreet  and  truthfiil.  Oh,  France*,  how 
grieved  1  am  to  find  you  otherwise  I  " 

She  was  touched  to  the  quick ;  he  had  touched  the  right 
chord,  she  was  grateful  for  his  forbearance ;  she  was 
shamefaced,  heartbroken,  and  it  was  in  a  very  ftdnt  tone 
she  again  asked  for  her  lover  to  be  recalled. 

Captain  Day  sorrowfully  shook  his  head.  "  The  yoong 
man  is  not  worthy  of  you,  though  you  havo  fallen  in  my 
estimation,"  ho  sud.  "  He  is  hot-headed  and  empty- 
minded  ;  let  him  go ;  with  my  consent  you  shall  not  see  him. 
When  you  are  of  age  you  can  throw  yourself  away  if  yon 
like." 

A  miserable  day  followed,  In  the  evening  John  came 
into  the  sitting-room  where  she  was  alone,  and  asked  what 
had  occurred.  He  had  been  absent  when  the  stranger 
came.  She  was  so  miserable,  she  was  glad  to  speak  of  her 
trouble  even  to  him  —  her  enemy. 

He  listened  kindly,  and  refrained  from  any  of  his  cns- 
tODiary  rude  remarks,  nor  did  he  say  a  word  in  his  own  in- 

■•  Don't  make  yourself  ill,"  ho  said,  touched  by  her  de- 

t'  Bction ;  "  and  I'fl  go  and  try  what  can  be  done  to-morrow. 
'II  tell  the  chap  father  made  a  mistake." 
"  Will  you  really  7  "  she  cried  joyfully. 
"  I  givb  you  my  word,"  he  answered. 
She  put  both  her  hands  into  hie,  and  smiled  gratefnllj 
through  her  tears.     He  let  ber  hands  drop  awkwardly,  and 

But  he  was  sincere,  and  he  rode  off  early  next  day,  and 
did  not  reappear  till  night. 

She  was  standing  out  in  the  snow  to  see  him  return. 

"  Well  7  "  she  asked  eagerly. 

"  I  had  to  go  all  the  way  to  Sufamutkest  House,"  he 
said,  "  before  Ifound  him.  As  soon  as  he  heard  my  name 
he  insulted  me.  1  swear  I'm  telling  you  the  truth."  He 
said  he  never  wished  to  see  one  of  my  family  again,  and 
that  he  should  be  glad  to  get  out  of  our  neighborhood." 

"  Uncle  must  have  offended  him,"  Frances  exclaimed. 
■'I  heard  loud  talking  while  I  was  making  haste  to  dress. 
You  should  have  explained,  John.  He  thinks,  no  doubt, 
I  have  gone  back  to  England,  and  he  is  angry  I  have  gone 
without  a  word  to  him." 

■'  He  wouldn't  listen,"  John  continued ;  "  be  was  as  sav- 
age as  a  bear.     I  tell   you  he  turned  his  back  on  me  and 
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olUd  for  hia  breiikfiift,  as  if  I  was  not  there.  I  would 
h&re  licked  the  fellon  but  for  you,  FruiceB ;  I  wai  Devv 
■o  iDiulted  in  my  life  before." 

"  Wbat  shall  I  do  I     Ob,  what  shall  1  do  I  "  the  cried. 

"  Do  f  Why  show  bim  you  can  do  without  him.  Don't 
ei^,  dear;  don't  cry;  there'i  a  dear.  Come  along  and 
have  some  tea.     I'm  nirenoua." 

She  waa  Tery  humble  to  him.  He  seemed  her  ooly 
friend  r  for  between  her  and  her  aunt  had  passed  DOtbii^ 
coDcernmg  the  stranger's  visit 

Hrn.  Day  was  sorrv  to  Bee  the  girl  lo  miserable,  but 
would  not  mvite  confidence,  because  she  could  not  comfort 
,  without  interfering  with  her  sou's  interestB.  A  few  days 
passed  in  ominous  calm,  and  then  Captain  Day  ^ain  spoke 
10  his  ward. 

If  she  would  promise  to  act  cautiously  for  llie  future,  be 
s^d,  taking  a  high  band,  be  would  give  his  consent  to  her 
marriage  with  his  son,  and  would  provide  them  with  hand- 
some means  to  sllow  thenr  to  visit  England  vi&  Brindisi, 
that  they  might  see  some  of  the  principal  Continental  cities 
m  Timte.  If  they  were  married  at  once  they  would  just  be 
in  time  to  travel  before  the  heat  strengthened.  If  she  did 
not  agree  to  this  plan,  he  must  resiove  her  to  bis  bunga- 
low on  the  other  plantation,  where  she  was  less  likely  to 
see  undesirable  acquaintances. 

This  was  a  weighty  threat.  Mrs.  Day  had  told  her  the 
considered  Bahntbturakhud  qaite  in  the  world,  compared 
with  Chotakhud.  It  lay  lour  marches  farther  away  in  the 
mountains,  on  the  border  of  a.  lonely  lake  ;  it  was  ap- 
pront'hed  by  a  mere  coelie  track,  and  waa  altogether  out 
of  ihe  pale  of  civilization.  To  be  sent  there,  therefore,  to 
be  shut  up  there  all  through  the  terrible  rainy  season,  was 
in  idea  that  made  her  tremble. 

"  Need  I  give  an  answer  to-day  ?  "  she  said. 

Ele  graciously  allowed  her  three  days  for  consideration, 
"wishing  to  treat  her  with  the  utmost  consideration  com- 
puible  with  his  duty ; "  and  during  tho!>f  three  days  she 
inew  she  was  a  prisoner.  Whenever  she  went  outside 
the  bouse,  she  was  aware  her  aunt  and  her  uncle  contrived 
tocomeout  too — accidentally,  of  course ;  and  once  when 
■he  went  beycHid  the  comptound  with  some  faint  idea  of 
meeting  some  one  with  whom  she  could  fly  to  her  lover's 
care,  the  Khidmuttgar  came  sauntering  afler  her.  At  the 
tad  of  the  given  time,  in  her  despair,  she  spoke  to  John. 

"  Will  you  not  be  generous,  and  refuse  to  marry  me  7  " 

John  stammered  and  blushed.  He  would  do  anything 
to  [dtrase  her,  bnt  not  that.  She  could  uever  have  Lieu- 
leoant  Gneme:  why  should  she  not  b»ve  Aim  —  John? 
Wouldn't  it  be  nice  to  start  off  for  Europe  before  the  hot 
spring  and  the  dreary  tummer  came  on  7  While  they 
were  away,  perhaps  Hrrangements  might  be  made  to  let 
liufui  live  at  Nynee  Tal,  and  only  visit  Bahutburrakhud 
occasionally.  She  should  always  do  as  she  liked  with  him, 
and  he  wouldn't  mind  what  she  spout  on  her  dress  I  This 
last  argument  he  believed  irresistible,  and  waited  lo  ob- 
lerve  its  eSecL 

But  she  did  nothing  but  cry.  What  did  she  care  for 
dress,  except  to  make  her  look  nice  in  the  eyes  she  loved  7 
■nd  she  did  not  love  one  of  her  relations;  nor  did  she 
care  where  she  lived  if  she  married  John  —  (he  farther 
out  of  the  world  the  better,  so  that  she  might  not  see 
Strangers  sneer  at  her  husband's  ignorance  and  eccen- 
tririly.  At  length  a  truce  was  made.  They  were  to  be 
engaged  for  six  months.  At  the  end  of  that  time  their 
uimage  must  take  place.  Six.  montba  is  a  long  period  in 
youth,  and  Fmnces  felt  lor  a  while  something  ot  Ler  for- 
mer contentment.  John  never  presumed  upon  the  new 
relations  existing  between  them,  mver  attempted  to  be 
loverlike,  and  for  that  she  waa  grateful  to  htm ;  but  as  the 
eariy  spring  stole  on,  and  the  lovely  weather  began  to 
■bow  si^ns  of  breaking  up,  heralding  the  annuai  deluge, 
her  ipirits  sunk.  Three  months,  four  months,  passed  away 
out  erf'  the  six  given  to  her,  and  relief  was  more  unlikely 
than  ever.  She  would  sit  and  watcb  the  rosy  geranium- 
Ireei  fade  day  by  day,  the  picturet^que  loon-lreu  unfold  its 
f«atiierv  leaves,  the  wild  roses  drop  their  pale  sweet  bloa- 
wms,  the  starry  ja.imine  grow  sickly  and  decay ;  and  as 


each  bright  bud  opened  and  each  fair  blossom  died,  sha 
knew  time  was  striding  onward,  and  her  unhappy  fM» 
coming  nearer  and  nearer.  In  those  days  of  soUlary  mua- 
ings  she  grew  to  loathe  the  sight  of  the  beautiful  moua- 
UUDS,  to  see  no  beauty  in  the  golden  glory  of  sunset  spread 
over  the  snowy  range,  to  weary  of  the  incessant  babbling 
of  the  clear  waters  of  the  valley  below;  the  heights 
seemed  to  cmsh  her  soul,  the  immensity  of  the  landscape 
to  oppress  her  beyond  endurance  ;  the  unbroken  stillnesa, 
the  unvarying  scene,  the  absence  of  all  communication 
with  the  outside  world,  were  more  than  she  could  support ; 
and  when  at  last  the  rains  had  fairly  b^un,  with  their  ac- 
companying horrors  of  storm  and  tempest,  her  heart  gave  - 
way,  and  dreading  to  die  in  this  wilderness,  ahe  went  lo 
her  uncle  and  begged  hin  to  let  John  marry  her  at  ouce, 
and  take  her  away  out  of  the  gloom  that  was  killing  her. 

Thus  with  her  own  hand  Frances  hastened  on  her  doom, 
and  according  to  her  wish  preparations  were  made  to  start 
for  Nynee  Tal,  where  waa  tne  nearest  chaplain.  Mrs. 
Day's  preparations  were  simple  enough.  She  bad  aome  of 
her  husband's  white  ihirts  washed  to  be  worn  by  her  as 
white  bodies. 

"  Mother's  coming  out  swell,"  John  remarked ;  "  she's 
vrritten  for  an  alpaca  gown  —  the  first  new  gown  she's  had 
for  twenty  years." 

John  him sdf  ordered  a  black  tail-coat  and  stone-colored 
trousers  for  his  wedding  suit ;  he  wished  to  have  a  waist- 
codt  made  out  of  the  skins  of  musk-rats,  but  that  his 
father  peremptorily  forbade  ;  and  black  satin,  sfjotled  with 
amber,  was  finally  ordered.  The  bridegroom  did  not  dis- 
cuss his  wedding  dress  in  his  bride's  presence,  or  his  taste 
might  have  rouMd  her  from  her  apathy. 

She  was  solng  away  from  Bahutburrakhud  ;  that  was  all 
she  understood  clearly  in  those  last  days  of  her  stay  there. 
All  beyond  possessed  no  interest;  she  was  going  to  shift 
the  scene,  to  lose  sight  of  the  solemn  ghostlike  snowy 
mountains,  to  bear  sounds  of  life  and  progress,  instead  of 
the  wail  of  wild  beasts  and  the  moan  or  shriek  of  the 
fierce  storm-blast.  All  other  senses  seemed  dulled.  She 
was  going  into  civilization  ;  that  was  enoi^h  ;  and  with 
feverish  impatience  she  grudged  every  moment  of  her  stay 
in  these  hated  solitudes.  The  lost  day  arrived.  Bedding 
and  provisions  were  packed.  Forty  coolies  lay  in  the  ont- 
bouses,  ready  to  start  at  dawn  with  their  burthens;  and 
tired  out  with  packing,  Frances  sat  in  the  verandah, 
towards  sunset,  looking  her  last  on  the  magnificent  scenery 
which  she  had  come  to  consider  hatefiil.  Grander  and 
more  solemn  than  ever  it  stretched  before  faer ;  deepening 

Eurples  and  brightening  golds,  fainleHt  rose  and  nalesi.  gray, 
rilliant  orange  and  red  tints,  were  on  hill. sine  and  sky; 
the  shout  of  uie  cuckoo,  the  gamut  of  the  koela,  the  laugh 
of  monkeys,  the  chatter  of  the  green  parrots,  the  clear, 
sweet  whistle  of  the  whito-niffed  blackbird,  the  low,  melo- 
dious song  of  the  bulbul,  and  the  harsh  baaa  of  the  inde- 
structible crows,  made  muric  in  the  air ;  the  evening  waa 
very  calm ;  there  was  a  lull  in  the  aeasoD,  and  aa  she  sat 
and  gazed,  and  felt  herself  refreshed,  she  wo*  constrained 
to  admire  and  not  detest  the  land  that  had  brought  her  so 

"  But  I  will  never  come  back  again,"  she  sud  to  herself. 
"I  would  radier  die;"  and  then  wild  plana  for  running 
^way  and  seeing  protectfon  so  soon  as  she  reached  the 
European  station,  ran  riot  in  her  brain.. 

By  and  by  John  Day  come  up  to  Ihe  stairlike  path ;  he 
had  been  out  for  hours,  inquiring  the  state  of  the  roads, 
which,  never  very  good,  were  constantly  washed  away 
during  the  rains.  He  got  off  his  pony  at  the  entrance  to 
the  compound,  and  taking  hia  riSe  from  his  servant,  came 
with  his  usual  awkward  stoop  lowarda  lus  cousin.  She 
looked  at  him  and  noticed  he  was  tu'ed,  when  in  an  instant 
his  figure  became  erect,  his  face  full  of  excitement,  and  to 
her  horror,  ahe  saw  bim  raise  hia  rifle  and  aim  at  her. 
When,  aftrr  a  few  momenta,  ahe  r^ained  her  conscious- 
ness, she  found  herself  on  the  sofa,  and,  to  faer  surpriae, 
uninjured,  while  the  Days  stood  watching  her,  and  several 
-    ants  peeped  in  at  the  open  doors. 

You  were  nearly  hilled,"  Mrs.  Day  exclaimed,  t 
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girl's  eyei  inquiringly  lought  hers ;  "  bat  not  by  poor  Jack. 
Ai  he  ckme  towud*  roa  h«  law  a  Tie  Polonga,  the  most 
TBoomouB  make  in  India,  ru«ing  it*  head  to  dart  at  you. 
Ho  one  has  ever  been  bitten  by  it  and  r^overed ;  had  he 
beiitated  one  inatant  you  would  have  been  poisoned." 

"If  I'd  stopped  to  think,"  John  said,  "he'd  have  been 
at  yon,  tlie  brote  I " 

"But  jrou  might  have  killed  mel"  France*  laid,  un- 
gratefully ignoring  the  Mrrice  he  liad  rendered. 

"  Pooh  1 '  said  the  captain,  "  I  should  hope  Jt^n  knows 
how  to  aim;  the  pity  was  he  only  had  a  rifle,  for  the 
reptile  is  blown  to  pieces,  and  he  would  have  bottled 
famondy  if  he'd  been  killed  tenderly." 

This  incident  completely  upset  poor  Frances.  She  bad 
to  give  up  the  idea  of  ndlng  next  day,  and  to  go  in  a 
dandy ;  so  instead  of  having  only  one  dandy  in  Che  caval- 
cade—  that  in  which  the  ayah  was  carried  —  there  were 
fwo,  a  most  fortunate  circumstance,  as  after  events  proved. 

They  were  ready  to  start  at  dawn,  but  were  delayed  by 
the  difficulty  of  getting  the  coolies,  for  though  the  latter 
had  been  collected  over  night  and  their  burOiens  allotted 
each,  yet  the  coolie  nature  ia  against  regularity,  ponctuaJ- 
ity,  and  common-seDse. 

"Where  are  the  fellows  for  the  dandy?"  the  captain 
cried  in  vain,  and  it  took  some  moments  while  John  went 
over  the  servants'  bouses  and  captured  one  mtn  here  coolly 
smoking  his  hookah,  and  another  tbere  plaiting  bis  hair, 
and  others  just  preparing  their  morning  meal  of  unleavened 
cakes,  one  and  all  evincicg  a  stoUd  indifference  to  time, 
to  their  employu^  and,  after  the  manner  of  the  East 
Indian,  to  euerything  except  their  stamach  and  their  pay. 
Then  the  bundles  had  to  be  rearranged  —  aome  could  only 
carry  on  their  heads,  some  could  only  consent  to  convey 
buTtbeDB  slung  on  sticks,  others  must  nave  shoulder  loads, 
and,  as  usual,  all  spoke  at  once, -~  coolies,  servants,  and 
maaters  —  or  rather  ail  thouUtl  at  once,  making  a  noise 
that  to  Frances'  inexperienced  ears  must  lead  to  violent 
BCtioQ,  But  the  native  rarely  uses  his  limbs  if  his  tongue 
may  have  fair  play.  At  last  alt  the  loads  were  taken  up 
and  the  procession  started. 


like  two  porters'  knots  joined  via-ii-vis,  and  Che  favorite  old 
military  cloak  was  tied  in  at  the  waist  by  a  leathern  strap, 
from  which  hung  a  large  clasp  knife,  a  long  hook  for 
taking  stones  out  of  the  pony's  foot,  a  currycomb  for  her 
own  hair  and  the  pony's  mane,  and  a  small  case  contain- 
ing a  saddler's  needle  and  thread  and  scissors,  to  mend 
any  disaster  that  might  happen  U>  the  saddlery.  She  kept 
the  cootie  who  carried  the  day's  provisions  at  her  side, 
while  the  captain  made  it  his  business  to  Nratch  the 
progress  of  all  the  ba^age,  threatenlne  stragglers  and 
encouraging  the  willing  ones  in  tones  &.M  reverberated 
strangely  tlirough  the  silent  land.  A  gray  dull  day  had 
followed  the  gorgeous  evening,  but  it  was  wonderful  to 
have  a  day  without  rain  at  that  season,  and  the  travellerfl 
were  thankful  for  the  absence  of  the  sun.  John  rode  as 
near  to  the  dandy  as  he  could,  and  Frances,  making  her- 
self bear  in  mind  she  owed  to  him  her  life,  did  her  best  to 
respond  to  bis  remarks  cheerfully.  At  noon  they  stopped 
at  a  lonely  stone  shed,  all  around  which  were  the  marks  of 
recent  fires  and  litter  of  ponies.  Here  they  lunched,  and 
let  ihe  servants  rest.  In  a  very  few  moments  fires  were 
kindled,  meal  bags  opened,  and  a  lively  scone  of  cooking 
and  washing  commenced.  The  brawling  stream,  whose 
couTBe  the  mountain  road  followed,  was  here  conveniently 
accessible,  and  served  for  drinking,  cooking,  and  bathing 
purpoces.  Here,  kneeling  over  Uie  water,  was  a  man 
nmsily  brushing  his  teeth  with  a  bit  of  bamboo,  and  rins- 
ing throat  and  mouth  violently.  A  tew  yards  farther  stood 
one  knee-deep  in  the  water  performing  his  ablations. 
There,  squatting  close  to  the  brink,  over  a  handful  of  fire, 
were  two  or  three  kneading  bread  and  mixing  the  dough 
with  water ;  while  close  by  sat  half  a  doxen  idlers  smoking, 
and  letting  their  tired  feet  play  in  the  grateful  stream. 
All  day  till  sunset  the  travellers  journeyed  on.  now  on  a 
level  with  .the  bed  of  the  river,   now  hundreds   of  feet 


above  it,  now  climbing  a  narrow  ledge  midway  m  the 
barren  hill-dde,  now  rounding  a  deep  ravine  amidst  raodo- 
dendroQ  woods,  and  oak  or  pine  forests  ;  sometimes  having 
a  limitless  view,  over  countless  mountwii  ranges,  to  where  a 
boundless  level  canopied  by  heat  haze,  proclaimed  the  vast 
fiery  plains ;  and  sometimes  seeing  onl^  a  fewyards  ahead 
as  uie  path  narrowed  and  woudiT  amidst  a  wudemess  of 
exquisite  ferns  and  creepers  growing  amongst  the  tall  rank 
underwood  and  trees.  Countieas  streams  trickled  w 
dashed  down  their  mos^  bed*,  and  every  angle  in  the 
road  was  lined  with  a  profusion  of  rare  plants  and  shroU 
—  children  of  the  intense  damp  of  the  rwny  season  — 
that  would  have  made'  the  fortune  of  an  Engiisb  florist 
Such  a  wealth  of  loveliness,  such  unimanned  losnrv  of 
coloring  and  foli^e,  such  indescribable  delicacy  and  har- 
mony of  tints,  appear  year  after  year  in  thcMe  distant 
wild*,  seen  but  by  a  doxen  creatures  capable  of  appreia- 

With  infinite  care  and  immense  expense,  the  wife  of  the 
millionaire  forms  a  collection  of  sickly  ferns  and  orchids 
which  she  proudly  shows  to  a  favored  few,  and  in  tbe 
dampest  comer  of  her  trim  grounds  she  rears  a  grotto  wiUi 
an  artistically  trained  flow  of  purling  water,  to  see  whiA 
vinlors  press  eagerly ;  but  amidst  the  vast  Himalayas,  God 
has  bouutifniiy  strewn  countless  beauties  —  the  rarest  and 
loveliest  of  their  kind  —  and  has  formed  nooks  and  vi*w» 
Chat  make  the  enraptured  traveller  breathless  with  their 
exceeding  beauty,  though  the  natives  of  these  r^ons  are 
of  a  lower  type,  are  more  ignorant  and  more  stupid,  more 
debased  in  their  habits  and  repulsive  in  their  persons,  thsa 
any  other  of  the  natives  of  wide-spreading  Asia-  Bessts 
of  burthen,  and  nothing  higher,  are  these  poor  mounUin- 
eers,  toiling  up  and  down  the  breakneck  paths  as  doggedly 
and  with  little  more  intelligence  than  the  salt-laden  ihee^ 
or  the  ragged  under-sized  Uttoo  Chat  conveys  cloth  and 
stores  to  the  mountain  towns.  These  poor  wretched, peo- 
ple were  the  only  human  beings  met  with  all  the  long  way, 
and  few  of  them  betrayed  any  curiosity  at  right  of  the 
'"'iropeans. 

"  We  shall  see  plenty  of  while  faces  at  Nynee  Tal, 
nces  said.  ■ 

Ye^"  Mrs.  Day  replied ;  "  and  don't  they  look  washed 
out  after  these  bronze-colored  people  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  her  husband  added.  "No  doubt  the  dark  skin 
and  the  large  black  eyes  of  the  East  Indian  are  far  hand- 
somer Chan  our  pale,  undecided  comptexiona." 

"  I  suppose  one  eets  accustomed  to  anything,"  Fiaoew 
said  with  a  deep  sigh,  while  in  her  heart  she  felt  convinced 
neither  time  nor  custom  could  reconcile  her  Uy  John  1^7 
and  Bahutburrakbud. 

They  passed  the  night  at  a  dftk  bungalow  on  the  edge 
of  a  tremendous  landslip,  which  had  occurred  two  yeuf 
before,  and  the  captain  hoped,  as  they  separated  for  m* 
night,  (he  ground  under  their  feet  would  not  fall  till  they 
were  oil  it 

"  It  isn't  safe,"  he  said,  complacently ;  "  but  it's  too  wet 
to  camp  out,  bo  we  miut  risk  it." 

A  violent  storm  came  on  during  the  nieht,  and  the  moni- 
Ing  dawned  on  leaden  skies  and  a  drenched  earth.  There 
was  a  consultation  as  to  the  prudence  of  waiting  fc  ""* 
weather,  but  Mrs.  Day  decided  against  delay. 

"  llie  roads  will  be  worse  after  each  storm,"  she  argued, 
"  and  we  are  not  half-way  through  the  rains  yet"        _ 

The  argument  was  irresistible,  and  in  a  steady  <lri^ 
the  party  pursued  their  journey.  Mrs.  Day's  proem  did 
not  appear  when  her  pony  came  round,  and  on  inqutiy™ 
was  declared  to  be  stricken  down  with  fever  and  sgnfc 
With  the  foolbardiness,  or  rather  senseleBsnesa  of  bis  peo- 


ple, he  had  slept  out  in  the  open  grass,  and  when  ibe  iIon> 
came  on  had  been  too  heavy  witEsle-  ■"    *- ■-"--•- 

ing-place. 


n  had  been  too  heavy  with  sleep  to  change  bis  te«t- 


Fooll  "  cried  the  captain,  "he  deserves  a  ran  good 
licking,  and  if  he  isn't  well  by  the  time  we  return,  I'll 
give  him  one  ; "  but  the  capt^n  never  returned  to  csiiy 
out  his  threat 

As  they  proceeded,  they  found  the  road  had  snffoied 
much  from  the  night's  temput,  and  sreiy  native  ibsy  nist 
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declared  it  hod  been  carried  vnty  Id  places ;  but  allow- 
ucei  mmt  alwayi  be  made  for  Eaatem  exaggeration,  and 
thej  pnihed  on.  For  once,  however,  the  Datives  did  not 
eu^erata,  and  presentlf  a  turn  in  the  path  dUcloied  a 
gap  in  iL  Here,  bnwever,  the  earth  had  not  fallen 
UiD  moon  tain- aide  projected  within  a  few  jrardi 
below,  and  the  debris  of  the  road  afforded  safe  footingfor 
a  tcnunble  to  the  other  lide  of  the  disladgement.  Tike 
next  stoppage  wat  more  Berioni. 

'n>e  puhwaj  continoall]^  penetrated  above  deep  ravinei 
lar  into  the  heart  of  the  ntountain,  till  reaching  the  end  of 
the  openiae  it  was  joined  by  a  rostic  bridge  over  the  deep 
dtvp  to  the  correBpondine  pathway  running  along  the 
IhrUMr  tide.  In  this  particular  far-reaching  inlet,  a  su- 
parh  sheet  of  crested  water  came  grandly  over  the  face  of 
the  bill,  and  fell  with  roar  and  cnsa  sheer  down  the  preci- 
pice below  the  road.  The  little  bridge  had  been  broken 
by  the  force  of  the  water,  and  afforded  no  footing  except 
for  a  yard  or  so  from  each  bank. 

Captain  Day  shouted  to  a  group  of  coolies  composedly 
staled  on  the  other  side,  aad  they  told  him  the  water  would 
(ubeide  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  when  it  would  be  possi- 
ble to  patch  up  the  bridge. 

"  A  few  hours  I  "  the  captaio  cried  impatlentlv.  "  Inert 
idiots  these  nip  are.     Let's  have  a  rope  and  go  nand-over- 

Even  Joha  obi 
nperiment,  but   I 

"Your  mother  and  1,"  he  said,  "have  crossed  many  a 
worse  thing  than  this.  Fm  not  going  to  sit  shivering  here 
&i  that  drop  thins;  if  only  that  fool  your  mother's  syc« 
wsre  here,  it  would  be  comparatjvety  easy,  for  he  knows 
the  dodge  M  well.    You  and  Frances  can  wait  if  yoa 

John  was  stung  by  bis  father's  contemptnaus  tone.  "  If 
uy  one  can  cross,"  he  said,  "  I  can  ;  look  here,"  and 
wting  forward,  he  ton  along  the  qufvering  pole  that 
■tietched  a  little  way  over  the  flood,  and  which  had  been 
one  of  the  two  main  supports  of  the  bridge,  and  thence, 
with  a  bound  imitated  from  the  tiger,  he  alighted  safely  on 
As  other  side. 

Tie  phlegmatic  natives  were  roused  into  sufficient  ex- 
citement to  utter  "  Wth,  wah  I "  admiringly  at  his  daring, 
while  his  parents  loudly  applaaded  him. 

Mrs.  Day  jumped  off  her  pony.    "I  can  cross  in  the 
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le  way,"  she  exclaimed,  " 


inch  of  a  jump,  after 


Her  husband  pulled  her  back.  "  Nay,  twenty  Tears  ago 
Ton  could;  not  now.  Don't  be  a  fool,  Day,"  be  cried, 
"here's  the  rope." 

So  a  stout  rope  was  flitng  across  the  chasm,  and  cling- 
ing to  it  with  his  hands,  his  body  hanging  over  the  flood, 
Csptain  Day  worked  himself  safely  across,  and  his  wife 
p«I»red  to  follow.  For  Frances  there  was  nothing  bnt 
"iitinp;;  she  wa«  horrified  at  the  mere  idea  of  venturing 
sfter  her  aunt,  and  disagreeable  as  was  the  thought  of  the 
weary  waiting,  she  was  resolved  to  be  patient  rather  than 
TenttUMOme.  Mrs.  Day  set  out  valiantly,  her  slight  little 
figure  with  its  extroordinaiy  garments  sureine  to  and  fro, 
*s  she  went  on  hand  over  hand  —  such  thin  little  hands. 
Ms  had  got  to  the  further  side,  and  her  hunband,  bending 
down,  had  already  hold  of  her  wrist,  when  she  suddenlv 
let  )[□  with  one  hand,  and  dragj^ing  her  husband  with 
her,  she  fell  down  the  precipice  quicker  than  the  roaiing 

It  was  barelv  eleven  o'clork  when  this  happened,  but  it 
wu  ei^ht  in  tne  evening  before  the  travellers  proceeded 
<Ri  their  way.  For  hour*  the  cousins  waited  one  on  each 
■ide  of  the  cruel  torrent,  till  little  by  little  the  roar  sub- 
■Ided  ss  the  foil  thinned.  As  soon  as  it  had  reached  a 
less  formidable  spread,  the  young  man  and  his  serrnnts 
clambered  over  the  hill-side,  and  after  long  and  ^onizing 
Msrch  came  upon  the  mutilated  bodies.  Their  death  mast 
uve  been  instantaneous,  for  they  had  fallen  nearly  one 
handred  feet.  They  lav  within  a  few  yards  of  each  other ; 
™*-  Day,  the  lightest,  having  dropped  farthest     It  was  a 


work  of  time  and  great  difficulty  to  carry  them  up  to  the 
road.  Meantime  a  number  of  villagers  bad  collected  to 
mend  the  bridge,  over  which  Frances  was  carried  just  as 
John  and  bis  precious  burthens  appeared. 

"  You  will  ride  mother's  pony,"  ho  sf^d,  "we  want  both 
dandies." 

He  spoke  in  his  usual  manner,  and  usued  his  orders 
promptly.  He  made  no  comment  upon  what  had  happened, 
yet  it  was  plain  he  was  sorely  wounded ;  his  shrieV  when 
bis  parents  fell  had  reached  Frances  above  the  rush  of  the 
waterfall,  and  for  an  instant  be  had  seemed  about  to  throw 
himself  headlong  after  them.  His  cousin  did  her  best  to 
hide  the  terror  she  felt  at  riding  the  dangerous  roads  In 
the  nncertain  light,  for  though  the  moon  was  up,  the  sky 
was  thick  with  clouds.  But  all  thronsh  her  life  the  hor- 
rors of  that  day  and  night  were  vividly  present  to  her 
whenever  she  was  out  of  health.  The  two  marches  to 
Nynee  Tal  had  to  be  made  one,  on  account  of  the 


sity  for  reaching  the  station  as  quickly  as  possible,  s 
■     ■       ■  rbt  the  ghastly  procession  toiled  on. 


all 


through  the  n.,, ^ -/  • 

Every  rustle  in  the  jungle,  every  cry  of  wild  animals, 
every  sound  made  the  girl's  heart  beat  with  terror.  When 
they  entered  the  woods,  torches  were  lighted,  and  the  men 
shouted  at  intervals  to  scare  away  the  tiger  and  the  leop- 
ard, but  on  thp  unsheltered  ledge  over  the  bare  mountain- 
side the  torches  were  extinguished,  and  in  the  dim  light 
the  awful  depths  below  assumed  yet  more  awful  proiiindity. 
First  in  the  procession  the  two  dandies  were  carried,  and 
their  heavy  swing  between  the  bearers  was  horribly  signifi- 
cant ;  after  them  rode  John,  then  Frances,  then  the  ayah, 
mounted  on  the  captain's  pony,  and  last  of  all  the  bag- 
gage. No*  and  then  they  passed  a  heap  of  coolies  hud- 
dled together  for  protection  round  a  bonfire.  Sometimes 
a  halt  was  made  to  allow  the  men  to  refresh  themselves 
for  a  few  moments  with  the  hookah,  bnt  the  silence  of  the 
little  party  was  rarely  broken.  It  was  almost  noon  next 
day  when  the  last  great  ascent  was  made,  and  they  saw 
stretched  eight  hundred  feet  beneath  them  the  deep  dark 
lake  and  the  picturesque  houses  of  Nynee  Tai.  As  they 
began  to  descend  John  placed  himself  on  foot  in  front  and 
whistled  the  "Dead  March  in  Saul"  solemnly  until  the 
dik  bungalow  was  reached. 

"  Father  would  hove  had  that  played  before  hint  had  he 
died  while  an  officer,"  he  said,  as  he  assisted  bis  cousin 
from  her  pony.  "  If  he  could  have  heard  me,  he'd  have 
been  pleased  I  showed  him  such  an  attention." 

That  evenio"  when  the  bodies  were  carried  over  to  Me 
burial-ground,  John,  arrayed  in  what  was  to  have  been  his 
wedding  suit,  again  slowly  marched  at  the  head,  whistling. 

The  ciiaplain  stopped  him  at  the  entrance  to  the  church- 
yard, and  by  reminding  him  of  his  duty  as  chief  mourner, 
prevented  the  poor  ffeUow  making  himself  a  butt  for  scoffers 

On  his  return  to  the  bungaloi 
her  engagement  to  him. 

Ten  years  afterwards  Frances  Day,  who  waa  living  with 
a  maiden  annt,  met  her  cousin  John  again.  They  had 
parted  at  Nynee  Tal  the  day  after  the  funeral,  she  to  re- 
main with  the  chaplain's  wife  till  she  could  find  an  escort 
to  England,  he  to  return  to  his  tea-plantation.  Since  then 
they  had  not  even  corresponded,  ttourii  they  were  aware 
of  each  other's  movements  throueh  their  agents.  Very 
soon  after  Frances'  coming  of  age  John  had  sold  the  estate 
and  quitted  India.  He  travelled  over  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  and  did  his  best  to  repair  the  want  of  proper  culU- 
vation  in  his  boyhood  by  seeking  the  society  of  clever  men 
and  studying  standard  littrature.  When  ho  presented 
himself  to  his  cousin  she  was  struck  by  the  improvement  in 
his  manner  and  person.  Mr.  Day,  the  accomplished  trav- 
eller, bore  little  resemblance  to  "Jack  Sahib  "  of  Bahut- 
burrakhud.  Frances  was  alUred  for  the  better  too.  I^e 
terrible  accideut  she  had  witnessed,  the  mental  tnals  she 
had  undergone,  had  borne  good  fruit.  The  realities  of 
life,  its  uncertainty,  its  trials,  had  been  brought  home  to 
her,  and  when  she  again  met  John  she  could  appncut« 
the  good  sense,  and  reverence  the  good  heart.    They  saw 
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each  other  conatantlj'  for  a  month ;  at  the  end  of  that  time 
John  asked  her  to  ba  hia  wife. 

"  There  i*  no  one  bat  3-ou  in  nil  the  world,"  he  «aid, 
"  who  has  the  same  memories  with  me.  I  have  mxay  \cfxA 
Mends,  and  yet  at  times  I  feel  lo  terribly  alone,  so  crushed 
with  the  memory  of  that  sorrowful  past,  that  I  long  even 
for  old  Muddea  or  '  JSn  Ciieeniman '  to  speak  to  of  my  old 
home.  1  hare  dooe  my  best  during  the  ^ast  few  years  to 
make  myself  more  like  other  men  of  my  position,  and  tried 
hard  to  rub  off  the  rusticity  of  my  bringing  up.  I  have 
even  taken  paius  to  bmsh  my  hair,"  he  added,  smiling, 
"bnt  until  lately!  never  allowed  myself  to  think  why  1 
did  it  all.  Since  meeting  you  again  I  have  discovered  my 
wm  has  been  to  become  less  diBagreeable  in  your  eyes, 
Frances.  I  know  better  aovr  than  to  tiress  myself  upon 
you  by  saying  our  marriage  would  save  Dother,  but  indeed 
It  will  save  my  life  from  being  cheerless  and  purposeleBi. 
Give  me  the  right  to  make  you  forget  the  sadneas  of  our 
former  engagement  in  a  new  one  under  happy  auspices.  I 
have  loved  you  all  these  years,  and  you  are  associated  with 
my  t«nderest  memoriee." 

Surely  there  is  no  greater  magician  than  Time.  Frances 
itad  once  declared  Irom  her  heart,  she  would  rather  die 
than  marry  John  Day,  and  now  she  admitted  she  could 
imagine  no  greater  earthly  happiness  tha«  wedded  life 
with  him. 

"  What  about  Lieutenant  Grceme  ?  "  John  asked,  when 
he  Iiad  assured  himself  of  his  cousin's  aOection. 

She  laughed  and  blushed  as  she  remembered  her  high 
and  mighty  behavior  concerning  the  said  Lieutenant 
Orsme. 

"  I  saw  him  at  a  ball  in  London  five  yeara  since,"  she 
said;  '*he  was  good  enough  to  recognize  me  and  to  ask 
me  to  dance,  and  afterwards  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
introduce  his  wife  to  me  I  " 

"  Well,  and  you  shrieked  and  fainted,  oT  course ;  or 
assumed  an  appearance  of  dignified  scorn,  eh  ?  " 

"  No,  I  didn't.  I  was  so  astonished  at  not  feeling  any- 
thing but  amused  surprise  that  I  forgot  what  was  due  to. 
my  betrayed  affection,  and  actually  got  up  quite  a  liking 
for  the  young  Udy,  and  used  to  visit  her  and  play  with  her 
babies  till  they  returned  to  India-" 

"But  you  must   have   lost  all  your  gushing  romance  t " 
John  said.     "  Ah  I  yon  are  not  the  same  Frances  Day  who  | 
be^d  my  father  to  hasten  our  mamage.     Pray,  are  you  I 
going  to  insist  on  no  delay  this  time  ?  " 


'of  her  Majesty's  Court  for  the  Belief  of  Insolvent 
Debtors.  In  his  early  life  he  must  have  been  emine^dy 
handsome.  When  I  knew  him  in  his  decline,  his  featoiei, 
though  finely  chiselled,  had  become  coarse.  Tbdr  heaTi- 
ness  was,  however,  redeemed  by  a  pair  of  eyes  deep-stt, 
full  of  intelligence,  dark,  and  more  lustrous  than  Ihave 
ever  seen  in  any  head,  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington  alou 
excepted. 

I  tiiink  I  can  see  my  old  friend  now,  rolling  along  lbs 
King's  road  at  Brighton,  much  in  the  same  mshion  as  I 
suppose  the  great  Samuel  Johnson  used  to  do,  dauriihing 
his  walking-stick.  It  was  an  Irish  blackthorn,  bought  an- 
nually at  Mr.  Thatcher's,  his  habit,  when  this  important 
purchase  had  been  completed,  being  to  present  '\X»  prede- 
cessor to  Mr.  Alfred  Hurley,  who  united  in  himself  the 
triple  functions  of  valet,  body-clerk,  and  usher  of  the 
court  in  Portuzi^  Street.  This  personage  also  ioherittd 
the  cast-off  paletot,  the  hat  with  the  curly  brim,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  many  other  properties  of  his  disUnguished 
master.  Phillips  was  curiously  methodical  and  exact  in 
all  his  habits.  He  never  wore  gloves,  and  except  once  in 
his  own  house  I  do  not  rememlwr  ever  seeing  him  in  any 
Other  dress  than  that  which  I  have  described. 

It  was  at  Brighton  I  saw  most  of  him.  He  used  to 
spend  his  long  vacations  there,  occupying  for  many  succes- 
sive seasons  the  same  house  in  Cavendish  Place,  Dearly 
opposite  to  that  in  which  the  accomplished  daughters  m 
the  late  Horace  Smith,  author  oT the  "  Rejected  Addresses" 
exercised  for  many  years  a  genial  and  graceful  hospitality. 


The  daily  companion  of  my  morning   walks,  he  found 

me  a  ready  listener  to  the  anecdotes  of  which  he  had  ai; 

imulated  a  fund  which  was   apparently  inexhaustible 
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rom  oblivion  the  memory 
I  who  was  a  man  of  some  mark  in  his  time,  but 
whose  name  in  later  years  was  scarcely  spread  beyond  the 
circle  of  his  immediate  Iriends.  Bom  under  more  favor- 
able auspices,  Charles  Phillips  might  have  ri-ien  to  emi- 
nence; but  he  was  condemned  by  adverse  fortune  to  an 
obscure  carMr,  and  was  itlad,  after  a  long  litis  of  labor,  lo 
find  repose  on  the  soft  cushion  of  a  chair  in  the  Court  for 
the  relief  of  Insolvent  Debtors.  Nature  had  made  Phillips 
fitlODccupya  conspicuous  position  in  almost  any  intel- 
lectual career.  Fate  condemned  him  to  be  an  Old-Bailey 
barrister  ;  but  the  fine  qualities  of  the  man  were  never 
wholly  obliterated  by  the  vulgar  associations  of  a  life  of 
drudgery.  He  remained  to  the  last  genial,  good-natured, 
and  brimful  of  humor ;  in  spite  of  many  eccentricities,  one 
of  the  pleasantest  companions  it  has  ever  l>een  my  fortune 
to  meet. 

If  the  reader  will  be  kind  enough  to  imagine  a  stout 
gentleman,  elderly,  gray- whiskered,  and  inclined  to  corpu- 
lence, whose  look  and  bearing  were  manly,  dressed  in  a 
dark-blue  paletot  of  the  fashion  so  popular  fifteen  years 
^:o,  black  trousers,  boots  of  the  kind  called  highlows,  a 
careful ty-bm shed  hat  with  a  curly  brim  settled  well  back 
on  his  head,  a  black-silk  handkerchief  bound  loosely 
round  his  neck,  surmounted  by  high  shirt-collars,  he  will 
have  as  good  an  idea  as  I  can   give  him  of  the  late  Com- 


and  he  acted  these  stories  as  well  as  he  told  them,  s 
piuK  short,  striking  his  blackthorn  suddenly  on  the  ground, 
aniTelevating  his  chin  in  a  direclioo  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  the  horizon  by  way  of  emphasii,  when  he  bad  nade 
what  he  considered  a  good  point 

Allhoush  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  bs 
graduated,  Phillips  seemed  to  me  to  owe  less  to  cultine 
^lan  to  the  genuine  nadve  humor  and  shrewdness  of  hit 
character.  He  was  profoundly  ignorant  of  all  modem 
languages  except  his  own.  He  knew  little  of  what  was 
^ing  on  in  other  countries.  He  never  was  on  the  Con- 
tinent. His  sympathies  were  apparently  liberal,  but  I  do 
not  think  he  had  any  political  opinions  except  those  whieli 
it  suited  his  friend  and  patron,  Lord  Brougham,  far  lbs 
time  being  to  profess.  Our  readers  are  familiar  with  the 
Irishmen  of  sir  Jonah  Barringlon  and  Charles  I^ver: 
Phillips  seemed  to  unite  all  these  Taried  types  of  national 
character  in  himself.  But  he  had  one  quality  which  is 
not  national.  He  was  prudent,  and  very  careful  of  his 
money.  I  have  seen  him  regard  with  mournful  solicitude 
a  five  pound  banknote  he  was  about  to  change,  holding  it 
up  to  the  light  and  looking  as  if  the  chances  were  hs 
would  never  see  another.  I  have  seen  him  also  fondle  tiw 
half-crown  he  was  about  to  bestow  in  charity  with  a  lin- 
gering affection,  at  if  it  went  to  his  heart  to  part  with  the 
coin.  He  told  me  once,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  bow  a 
friend  of  his  in  early  life  had  succeeded  in  extraciing  froni 
him  the  loan  of  a  ten  pound  note,  under  the  pretext  <^ 
wanting  it  to  go  and  bury  bis  father.  "  I  believed  him," 
said  Phillips ;  "  but  I  learned  afterwards  that  be  spent  it 
in  a  house  of  doubtful  reputation,  where  he  was  drunk  Ibr 
a  week."  And  then,  as  if  the  recollection  of  such  atrociff 
was  too  painful  for  endurance,  down  went  lus  stick,  and 
up  went  his  chin  with  his  favorite  gesture,  while  fiery  in- 
dignation flashed  from  his  eyes. 

I  saw  him  once  shaking  ^is  blackthorn  over  the  bead  tf 
the  late  Mr.  Albany  Fonblanque,  the  editor  of  the  Ex- 
aminer, whom  we  encountered  suddenly  at  Brighton.  At 
another  time  I,  the  present  writer,  was  in  danger.  I  bud 
indiscreetly  endeavored  to  reproduce  Cfaisholm  Ansteys 
imitation  of  the  peroration  of  one  of  bii  celebrated 
speeches :  "  I  do  not  require  vindictive  damages  at  jonr 
hands,  gentlemen  of  the  jury ;  all  I  ask  from  ^  ■■  >" 
give  me  the  value  of  this  poor  man's  choild."  This  Anfteji 
did  with  infinite  humor.    I  probably  failed  in  catching  bis 
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•pint,  for  the  Commiuiouer  wm  highly  incenaed,  aad 
■WMe  he  would  be  the  death  of  Aiistey  ai  irell  at  myMlC 

Phillips  was  hizh-flpirited.  He  uied  to  deacribe  with 
grim  bumor  what  nil  Bensatioiia  were  in  a  duel  be  ouce 
bogbt,  when  he  felt  bit  aotagoiiiit's  bullet  grace  bii 
whuker ;  and  I  believe  at  anj  time  of  bin  life  would  have 
been  qoite  pleased  to  engt^  in  single  combat  with  any 
(beman  worthy  of  his  ■teel.  Bat  be  wu  foader  of  a  war 
of  words,  and  wag  a  neat  hand  at  repartee. 

'Rkere  was  a  certain  Jew  itockbmker  in  those  days  at 
Brighton,  who  was  reputed  to  be  a  man  of  great  wealth. 
He  used  to  carry  a  la^e  gold  snuff-box  in  h»  band,  with 
the  contents  of  which  he  wa»  pleased  to  rwale  bis  friends. 
Phillips  was  fond  of  chaffing  this  man  of  uie  mouey-bags, 
who  knocked  the    letMr   a.   about,   and   was   obtrasively 

Wa  met  once  opposite  the  Bedford  Hotel.  The  weather 
WIS  warm,  aad  the  stockbroker,  taking  olT  his  bat,  mopped 
his  face  with  a  bandkerchiefL  Then,  looking  attentively 
■t  Phillipc  be  said,  "  Well,  Mr.  Commissioner,  we  are 
,  mnch  oF  the  same  age,  I  think,  but  it  does  strike  me  as 
carious  that  your  head  is  quite  white.  Now  look  at  mine : 
I  have  not  a  single  gray  hair,  while  my  whiskers,  you  may 
observB,  am  as  gray  as  yours.  I  have  often  wondered 
what  the  reason  could  be.  I  can  account  tor  it  in  no  other 
wiy  than  having  tsateo  some  peaches  in  the  month  of  Oc- 
totier.     The  chanve  occurred  soon  afterwards." 

"  No,  sir,"  says  Phillips,  "  that  is  not  tha  caase.  But  if 
you  would  like  lo  know  why  your  hair  retains  its  orifrinal 
color  while  your  whiNkers  are  while,  I  will  tell  you.  Your 
jaws  have  been  going  for  the  Last  five-and-forCy  years, 
while  yonr  brains  have  been  idle  all  that  time."  Tlien, 
lakiag  a  huze  pinch  of  snufF  out  of  the  gold  box,  he 
miTcbed  off,  leaving  rhe  stockbroker  pondering  whether  be 
kad  received  a  medical  opinion  or  an  insult. 

It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  Phillips  owed  much  of  his 
mneai  in  life  to  the  assiduity  with  which  he  cultivated 
the  good  gracei  of  two  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  bis 
own  lime.  But  to  infer,  as  his  enemies  did,  that  he  was  a 
toft-banter,  would  be  to  attribute  to  him  a  weakneHs  quite 
iaconsistent  with  the  manly  independence  of  his  nature 
Slid  the  energetic  industry  which  distinguiahed  his  career. 
It  was  to  the  kindness  of  John  Pbilpot  Curran,  the  great 
orator,  and  the  then  Master  of  the  Rolls  In  Ireland  —  of 


Ihu  he  owed  tiis  first  start  in  lite ;  and  it  was  throi^h  the 
influence  of  Lord  Brougham  himself  that  he  obtained  the 
Ttluable  appointment  which  enabled  him  to  pats  his  de- 
clining years  in  ease  and  comfort.  To  have  attraoted  the 
notice  and  won  the  r^ard  of  two  such  men  is  in  itself 
eaoi^  to  prove  that  fillips  possessed  no  ordinary  qual- 
ities. But  a  servile  worshipper  of  rank  be  certainly  was 
not;  Dor,  although  rigid  even  to  parsimony  in  his  personal 
expenditure,  was  he  a  lover  of  money  for  the  sake  of  its 
wnlid  acriuisition.  It  was  I  think,  part  of  his  nature  to 
be  a  hero- worshipper ;  and  I  believe  the  idea  that  he  was 
thereby  to  derive  any  solid  advantages  was  one  which 
oever  crossed  his  mind.  Yet  it  somehow  came  to  pass 
that  he  proved  an  exception  to  the  rule  which  forbids  us 
to  place  our  trust  in  princes.  The  great  men  to  whom  be 
paid  homage  were  more  or  lose  gratefuL  That  this  hom- 
sge  was  not  insincure,  but  came  direct  from  his  heart,  I 
*ould  infer,  from  the  fact  that  he  was  the  faithful  and 
devoted  adherent,  cum  grano  aalia,  aa  I  shall  presently  re- 
late, in  all  their  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  of  the  Bonaparte 
funily,  who  could  not  be  supposed  likely  to  advance  the 
fintunes  of  an  English  barrister.  He  was  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  General  Gourgeaux,  and  aid^  by  him,  with 
Barry  O'Meora,  took  an  active  part  in  alleviating  the  suf. 
feriogs  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena. 

The  public  life  of  Phillips  had  ceased  many  years  before 
Us  death,  when  a  violent  attack  upon  him,  made  by  Mr. 
Fonblaaque  in  the  Ezaminer,  brought  him  once  more 
praminently  before  the  world ;  and  it  was  about  that 
period  a  new  edition  of  his  "  Life  and  Times  of  Curran  " 
nads  its  appearance.    No  man  was  better  qualified  than 


he,  from  long  habits  of  familiar  intercourse,  to  do  justice' 
to  Uie  memory  of  the  great  Irishman ;  and  he  has  cer- 
tainly performed  the  task  with  a  wonderful  fidelity  and 
truth  to  nature.  The  book  abounds  in  the  drollest  anec- 
dotes, and  contains  many  intAresting  particulars  of  tlie 
great  orator's  contemporaries.  But  as  I  write,  I  can  recall 
one  as  humorous  aa  any  in  the  book  itself.  I  relate  it  on 
the  authority  of  the  late  Mr.  Carew  O'Dyer,  sometime 
M.  P.  for  Drogheda-  Phillips,  it  seemed,  was  in  the  habit 
of  going  to  the  Priory  whenever  he  pleased,  and  staying 
as  lon^  as  suited  his  convenience.  Durins  one  of  these 
viutations  the  distinguished  host,  who  prided  himself  on 
having  one  of  the  finest  cellars  of  wine  in  the  country, 
became  weary,  I  suppose,  of  bia  gUest,  and  the  following 
dialogue  took  place  between  them  :  — 

Curran,  Matter  of  the  RoUi,  loqailur.  Charles  FhUlips, 
I  am  getting  tired  of  your  society.  I  begin  to  peiveive 
you  repeat  the  same  stories.  I  wish  yon  would  go  away 
out  of  my  house  into  your  own,  that  is  to  say,  if  you  have 
got  one. 

PhUlipl,  brUfieta  barriittr,  loquitur,  i  will  go  out  of 
^our  bouse,  Mr.  Curran,  I  am  onlv  sorry  Lever  came  into 
It.  Your  bnd  wine  baa  destroyed  the  coats  of  my  stomach, 
and  your  damp  sheets  have  given  me  the  rheumatism. 

If  our  readers  will  remember  the  respective  positions  of 
the  two  men  —  the  one  a  great  equity  judge  and  the  fore- 
most orator  of  his  day,  the  other  a  suciiing  barrister,  with- 
out a  brief  or  a  guinea  in  bis  pocket  —  Uiey  will  be  able 
to  appreciate  the  exquisite  humor  of  tliis  little  passage  of 


curred  to  disturb  their  intimacy  until  the  death  of  Curran. 
The  last  note  he  ever  penned  was  to  Phillips.  It  was  an 
invitation  to  dinner,  and  remarkable  for  not  having  in  it 
a  single  superfluous  word.  It  was,  I  believe,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  his  friend  that  the  remains  of  the  Master  of  the 
Bolls  were  removed  from  Paddiogtou  to  their  present  rest- 
ing-place at  the  Cemetery  of  Glasneviu  in  Ireland. 

Why  Charles  Phillips  ever  left  the  Irish  bar,  where  he 
had  achieved  some  sort  of  reputation  as  an  advocate,  I 
could  never  clearly  understand.  He  was  nnder  the  im- 
pression, which  I  believe  to  have  been  a  complete  delu- 
sioD,  that  O'Connell  was  jealous  of  him,  and  used  his 
influence  to  prevent  his  obtaining  professional  employ- 
ment. But  at  one  time  they  were  great  friends.  Phillips 
accompanied  him  dn  the  memorable  occasion  when  he  shot 
poor  Mr.  Desterre.  He  described  the  scene  graphically. 
The  field,  he  said,  was  white  with  snow ;  the  surrounding 
hills  crowded  by  spectators,  who,  had  Desterre  been  suo> 
cessi'ul,  liad  determined  he  should  never  leave  the  ground 
alive.     U'Connell  took  him  aside  and  whispered, — 

"  Charles,  they  don't  know  it,  but  I  am  a  dead  shot ; 
and  if  this  man  don't  kill  me,  I  shall  kill  him.  1  can't 
miss  him  as  he  stands  out  against  the  white  ground." 

But  tor  many  years  later  on,  O'Connell  and  he  were  not 
upon  speaking  terms ;  and  he  was  fond  of  describing  how 
the  great  agitator,  meeting  him  one  evening  in  the  iobby 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  came  up  to  him  with  both  hu 
baniis  open,  and  said  in  his  silkiest  manner,  "  Charles,  I 
forgive  you  from  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart.  I  am  tired 
of  quarrelling  with  you;  let  us  be  fifiends."  "Did  yon 
ever  hear  of  such  confounded  impudence  'I "  said  Phillipi^ 
telling  the  story.  "  It  was  I  who  bad  to  forgive;  he  tried 
to  take  the  very  bread  out  of  my  mouth." 

Sligo  had  the  honor  of  being  my  firiend's  birthplace,  and 
he  once  tried  to  represent  the  coun^.  Of  his  early 
career  I  know  little  more  than  was  communicated  to  me 


Mint  and  ambassador  at  Florence,  and  for  this  early  friend 
be  seemed  to  have  a  sincere  affection.  He  used  to  de- 
scribe most  comically  his  first  love. 

Shtel,  it  appeared,  was  unable  tor  some  time  to  make  up 
bis  mind  wbether  he  was  sufGcientl*  attached  td  a  certain 
lady  to  justify  bim  in  asking  ber  to  become  hi*  wife,  and 
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in  Uiii  Btttte  of  indecUion  he  would  wander  «bout  mutter- 

iiij^  to  hlmtelf,  "  Am  I  in  love  witfa  MIm  B ,  or  am  I 

Dot?    I  really  don't  know.    For  iDitaore  now,  would  I  be 

tonr  if  Mbs  B were  to  die  ?    Well,  I  do  really  think  1 

would.  Then  I  will  aak  her."  He  did  ask  her,  and  he 
was  accepted. 

Shiel,  when  he  was  in  Parliament,  went  often  to  Brigh- 
ton, where  he  occupied  apartments  in  the  house  of  one 
Mr.  Pigg,  a  grocer,  in  the  corner  of  Regeno'  Sqnare,  who 
became  so  much  alarmed  bjr  hia  lodger's  habit  of  solitary 
declamation  that,  believing  him  to  be  mad,  he  had  him 
watched  by  the  police,  and  at  last  gave  him  notice  to  quit. 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  accuracy  of  this 
statement  from  the  worthy  tradesman  himfelf,  wham  J 
found  in  a  bine  apron,  telling  tea  behind  bis  counter,  and 
who  remembered  perfectly  well,  he  said,  the  "little  Hiriah 
Innatic,"  as  he  was  pleased  to  call  our  ambassador  at 
Florence. 

Another  early  friend  of  the  Commisaioner't  was  the  Rev. 
George  Croly,  author  of  "  Salathiel "  and  many  other 
works.  They  lived  together  in  one  of  the  street*  leading 
from  the  Strand  to  the  river.  Croly  had  some  reputation 
as  a  preacher,  and  was  then  the  iucuuibent  of  a  small  but 
fashionably  attended  vbapel  in  Spring  Gardena.  Finding 
bis  friend  one  Saturday  morning  unoccupied  in  their  com- 
mon aitting-room,  be  aeked  him  to  writ«  a  sermon  for  the 
following  day,  leaving  the  subject  matter  to  bis  own  dis- 
cretion. Phillipa  selected  the  seventh  commandment  for 
hia  text,  and  composed  a  disconrse  which  Croly,  trusting 
to  the  genius  of  the  author,  wns  rash  enough  to  preach 
without  a  previous  perusal.  The  effect  was  remarkable. 
Uany  of  the  congregation  went  into  hysterica  on  the  spot, 
and  a  round-robin,  with  very  influential  statures,  was 
aflerwards  forwarded  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  calling 
upon  him  to  revoke  the  Bev.  Dr.  Croly's  license. 

Another  noteworthy  instance  of  the  eftect  of  Phillips's 
oratory  occurred  when  he  was  in  practice  at  the  Irish  bar 
—  hia  speech  for  the  plaintiffin  the  case  of  Guthrie  d.  Sterne, 
when  he  obtained  a  verdict  for  £7,000,  the  largest  amount 
ever  awarded  by  a  Dublin  jury  in  a  case  of  seduction.  The 
result  was  disastrous  to  tne  unfortunate  defendant,  who, 
being  unable  to  pay,  and  precluded  by  law  Irom  avail- 
ing uimaelf  of  the  provisiona  of  tbe  insolvent  act,  spent 
his  entire  life  in  prison,  where  be  was  supported  by  the 
bounty  of  hia  old  friend  Mr.  Ball,  afterwards  one  of  the 
Justices  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleaa.  This  apeech,wlth 
some  others  which  Phillips  had  delivered,  were  published 
in  separate  pamphlets  by  Mr.  William  Hone,  and  had  an 
enormous  circulation.  'Their  sale  amounted  to  60,000  an- 
nually. I  have  looked  through  them ;  and  while  I  admit 
they  are  diatinguiahed  by  great  elegance  of  diction,  and 
contain  some  passages  of  real  eloquence,  they  are  disfig- 
nred  by  turgid  declamation,  and  I  doubt  if  they  would  go 
down  with  a  jury  of  the  present  day.  But  when  I  recall 
Fliillips's  fine  presence,  the  impressive u ess  of  his  manner, 
aod  the  sonorouB  tones  of  Ma  voice,  I  am  not  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  their  effect.  Such  as  these  speeches  are,  how- 
ever, they  attracted  tbe  hostile  notice  of  uie  fTijinAur^A  Re- 
inea>,  which,  then  in  its  infancy,  was  ranning  amuck  at  all 
the  rising  reputations  of  the  day.  A  elasbing  article  ap- 
peared on  tbe  subject  of  Iriah  oratory,  in  which  tbey  are 
rery  severly  handled.  E*hillips  used  to  ascribe  the  author- 
ship of  Ihi^  critique  to  Brougham,  and  was  much  given  to 
speculate  how,  when  a  collection  of  his  lordship's  contri- 
batioDS  should  be  published,  the  ex-chancellor  would  ever 
be  able  to  look  him  in  the  face. 

I  ventured  to  suggest  that  this  waa  a  contingency  which 
might  never  occur,  or,  tbat  if  it  did.  Brougham  might 
leave  that  particular  article  out  of  the  collection. 

"  But  suppose  now  that  Jeffrey  publishes  bis  contribu- 
tions," said  Phillipa  angrily,  striking  hia  blackthorn  on  the 
Eund,  "  and  Horner  and  Mackintoah  and  the  rest,  then 
inference  is  inevitable  that  it  was  Brougham." 

"  Why  not  Homer  or  Jeffrey  ?  " 

"  They  had  not  the  capacity." 

"  Well,'!  should  look  u^n  it  as  a  feather  in  my  cap  to 
be  pat  in  the  same  boat  with  Lord  Byron,  etc." 


a  had  become  bis 


Phillips,  testily,  "  Hang  the  feather  in  my  cap ;  we 
shall  see." 

Ai  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  this  erftJque  in  anpi  of  thtt 
collections  publiahed  by  the  oontribaton,  I  am  inclined 
therefore  to  believe  that  Phillips's  inference  is  correct. 

But  the  eloquence  which  bad  stirred  the  gall  of  Scotch 
reviewers,  and  produced  so  marvellous  an  efiect  upon  Irish 
juries,  did  not  on  this  side  of  St.  George's  Channel  tend 
to  the  orator'a  profesnonat  advancement.  When  he  tran*- 
ferred  himself  and  bis  gifts  to  the  English  bar,  Phillipa  se- 
lected the  northern  circuit,  and  a  more  inauspicious  choice 
he  could  not  have  made.  There  he  was  doomed  to  en- 
counter a  greater  than  even  his  old  enemy  O'Connell.  He 
was  silenced  forever  by  the  lion-roar  of  Brougham.  The 
story  is  that,  having  delivered  a  glowing  and  most  pathetie 
speech  in  one  of  those  cases  where  he  was  accustwned  to 
shine,  Broogbam,  who  had  the  reply,  fell  upon  the  ar»tor, 
gave  bim  a  terrible  mauling,  and  covered  the  speech  with 
such  ridicule  that  he  never  held  another  brief,  and  soon 
sllerwards  abandoned  the  circuit  in  despair.  It  waa  abont 
diis  time  that  his  prospects  were  of  the  gloomiest  charac- 
ter. He  continned  to  struggle  on,  but  he  was  unable  to 
establish  himself  In  reeular  profeuionat  practice.  He  waa 
profoundly  ignorant  of  the  requisite  technical  knowledge; 
he  could  never,  as  he  oflen  said,  understand  a  legal  prop- 
osition in  his  life.  So  he  sank  at  last  into  a  practitioner 
at  the  Old  B^ley,  where  he  secured  an  income  a  ' 
to  his  wants.  So  precarious  at  one  time  had  beci 
position,  that  he  thought  of  emigrating.  He  had  n 
and  lived  in  bumble  lodgings  in  Chancery  Lane. 

"I  was  sitting,"  he  once  told  me,  "with  my  wife,  occo- 
pied  by  mournful  reflections.  I  had  changed  my  last  bot- 
ereign  to  buy,  to  all  appearance,  what  was  likely  to  be  my 
last  dinner,  when  a  Icnock  came  to  the  door,  and  lot  there 
stood  an  attorney's  clerk  with  a  brief  and  a  two-guinea  fee. 
Such  was  my  humble  beginning,  and  at  the  time  I  waa 
tbankfhl  for  it." 

Lord  Campbell,  in  his  "  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,"  aayi 
there  are  four  ways  of  getting  into  business  at  the  bar :   by 

igeing  aCtomeya,  by  writing  a  law-book,  by  a  miracle,  and 

.. latter,  wbicb,  being  interpreted,  means  prac- 
tice at  the  Old  Bailey,  Phillips  selected  ;  he  had  uot  su£B- 
cient  knowledge  to  write  upon  any  professional  subject,  he 
was  too  poor  to  hug  attorneys;  but  he  hugged  the  greet 
Lord  High  Chancellor,  which  answered  his  purpose  better; 
he  did  more,  he  adored  him,  and  was  at  no  pains  to  con- 
ceal his  adoration.  Brougham  accepted  the  incense  end 
stood  by  the  idolater.  Now  it  was  through  Lord  Brougham, 
as  be  believed,  that  his  literary  reputation  had  received  a 
serious  injury  ;  it  was  the  same  hand  which  lud  in  the 
dust  his  hopes  of  professional  advancement ;  and  how 
Pbillips  coum  ever  have  brought  himself  to  be  upon 
friendly  terms  with,  still  less  to  owe  his  advancement  to, 
thia  arch-destroyer  of  hia  prospects,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive. I  can  account  for  it  in  no  other  way  than  thet 
proueness  in  hia  nature  to  hero-worship  to  which  I  have 
already  adverted.  Lord  Brougham,  then  in  tbe  zenith  of 
his  fame,  was  probably  the  greatest  man  he  had  ever 
known,  and  be  adored  him  accordingly.  It  is  probable 
also  that  Brougham  found  him  useful,  for  Phillips  had 
many  liaisons  in  the  press,  and  the  Chancellor  was  of\en  in 
scrapes  which  required  the  ready  aid  of  a  friendly  pen. 
The  faithful  adherent  waa  rewawed  by  tiie  light  of  the 
great  m  nn's  countenance.  At  Brougham  t "  splendid  table  " 
—  thia  is  the  epithet  by  which  be  describes  it —  fillips 
made  many  acquaintances  who  were  useful  to  him:  and  he 
received  in  due  time  a  substantial  reward  in  tbe  shape  of  a 
Commissionership  in  Bankruptcy  at  Liverpool,  a  place 
worth  £1,500  a  year,  which  he  afterwards  exchanged  tinr 
one  of  lesser  value  in  the  Insolvent  Debtors'  Court  in  Loa> 
don.  This  piece  of  preferment  came  just  in  time  He  wa« 
getting  old  and  past  hia  work,  and  be  spent  the  rest  of  hi* 
life,  not  occupied  by  the  baainess  of  his  court,  in  fervent 
adoration  of  his  benefactor.  Every  day  in  the  season,  irtten 
the  Lords  were  sitting,  it  was  bis  invariable  hatnt  to  pay 
Ibis  idol  of  bis  a  visit ;  if  he  did  not  find  him  st  liome  in 
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Grafton  Street,  then  he  wonld  w«nd  hU  trvf  Aon  to  the 
Howe  tuid  interriew  Broughun  at  the  bu".  1  have  fre- 
(jnentl;  been  prevent  on   tbeH  occaaioni.     When  mj  lord 


word  or  two  in  hi«  e 


1  niillipc'i  fine  bkid  he*d,  he  would 
duke  bim  \>j  the  band,  whbper  a.  word  oi 
and  retora  to  bis  place.     It  ao  happened  that  mv  lodgings 
I17  directly  in  Phillips's  route  from  Portugal  Street;  and 
u  he  was  fond  of  a  walking-itick  in  the  ihape  of  some 


iting  arm  on  which  be  could  lean,  he  wonld  often 
nil  tor  Die  fi>r  the  pteacnre,  as  be  mid,  of  mv  company. 
When  we  urived  at   Grafton    Street,  if  Lord  Bron^ian 


ra  M  home,  he  wonld  take  hi«  leave  of  me  without  the 
■nalle*t  scruple.     This  happened  *o  often  that  I  made  up 

-      ■  •  ■      '      '■        'ittle ■■ 

>r  opee 
<1  the  hall,  whence  no  entrealle*  could  dislodge  me 


nrmind  tq  plaj  him  a  little  trick  on  the  first  opportunity. 
When  the  door  opened,  I  slid  in  past  the  servant  and 
lence  no  entreaties  could  dislodge  me 
mtil  1  bad  been  presented  to  the  great  man,  who  gra- 
doutj  frave  me  two  of  his  august  nogen  to  shake,  and 
then  turned  his  back  upon  me.  I  need  scarcely  odd  that 
Iwu  never  taken  out  m  the  capacity  of  walking-stick  any 

While  referring  to  Phillips's  propensity  to  hero-worship, 
I  mentioned  bis  devolion  to  the  Bonaparte  family,  of  which 
I  remember  a  curious  illustration,  combbed,  however,  with 
spmdential  regard  to  his  own  interest  which  was  amus- 
uiglj  characteristic  of  the  man.  Very  early  in  our  ac- 
qBSintance  he  asked  me  if  1  would  like  to  see  Prince  Na~ 
folson's  liouse.  Keplyin^  in  the  affirmative,  the  Commis- 
maatt  tucked  me  under  his  arm,  and  led  the  way  to  King 
Street,  St  James's.  While  I  was  wondering  how  he  had 
lh«  entree,  be  informed  me  he  was  the  owner  of  the  house 
ia  qoettion. 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  I  hope  your  tenant  pays  his  rent ;  they 
do  sty  he  is  sometimes  hard  up." 

'  Be  pays  me  fSUO  a  year,  and  is  the  very  best  tenant  I 
era  had;  rent  comes  punctual  to  the  day.  But  then," 
liiikiiig  his  voice  to  a  whisper,  "  1  would  not  let  him  into 
the  honee  unUI  1  bad  a  guarantee  from  Lafitte,  the  Paris 
buker,  for  the  rent." 

He  door  was  opened  by  a  maid-servant,  with  a  dirty 
&ce  sod  arms  to  match. 
"  Is  the  Prince  at  home  ?  " 

"  No,  sir ;  he  left  by  the  mfdl-train  last  mght  for  Paris." 
The  Commissioner's  countenance  fell  as  we  proceeded 
to  new  the  interior  of  the  mansion  thus  abandoned.  We 
bond  it  much  in  the  same  state  as  it  had  been  lefl  by  the 
si^il  tenant.  The  bed  had  not  been  made,  nor  had  the 
Bsrble-bath  which  the  future  Emoeror  used  on  the  morn- 
injof  bis  departure,  been  emptied  of  its  contents.  In  the 
nxu  which  he  used  as  a  study,  a  book  lay  open  on  the 
desk,  with  its  maivin  copiously  annotated  ;  it  was  a  trea- 
Itiein  French  on  tne  use  of  ardllery;  a  note-book  and  a 
pencil  lay  beside  it.  The  rooms  were  in  confusion,  and  I 
observed  several  laive  deal  packing-cases  scattered  about 
n  the  floor  addressed  "  a  M.  le  President  de  la  Republique 
Frto^ie."  This  was  several  days  before  the  election 
■oak  place  which  gave  Louis  Napoleon  his  ^rip  on  France, 
ud  is  an  apt  illustration  of  tliat  reputed  faith  in  his  des- 
tisy  with  which  the  Emperor  has  been  credited. 

Many  yean  had  passed  over,  and  the  doubtful  tenant  of 
du  house  in  King  Street  had  become  the  Emperor  of 
Fnoee.  Phillips  and  I  were  seated  in  Folthorp's  library 
UBrixbton,  looking  over  the  morning  papers,  when  he 
pdlled  out  a  packet. 

_  "  Look  at  this,"  be  said.  The  object  submitted  to  my 
uupectioQ  was  a  handsome  gold  ■nuS-box,  with  the  letter 
H.  la  brilliants  on  the  lid.  "  And  this,"  he  added,  hand- 
|||g  me  an  autograph  letter  fi-om  the  Emperor,  begging 
^seeeptance  of  the  box  as  a  proof  of  his  gratitude  tor  a 
poidilec  written  by  the  Commissioner. 

Tta*  production  was  published  by  Mr.  Bentley,  and  is 
*mh  looking  at  on  account  of  the  extravagance  of  the 
«)!i>gy  it  contMns.  Tt  is  entitled  "  Napoleon  the  Third,  by 
»«in  of  the  World." 

"I  bope,"  I  said  slyly,  "  Phillips,  the  Emperor  bad  for- 
pUen  all  about  ibat  unlucky  guarantee." 
"What  do  yon  mean,  sir —  what  guarantee?  " 


Lttebeft«e  yon  accepted  Loais  Napolei 
"  Who  told  you  thai,  may  I  ask  T' 
"  Yourself,  to  be  sure ;  who  else  ?  " 


I  never  did  anyEhineof  the  sort ;  it's  an  invention  —  a 
malicious  invention."    Then  reflecting,  after  a  moment'! 

pause ,  "  I'll  tell  yon  what  it  is,  B— — ;  yon  have  a  d d 

inconvenient  memory."  And  be  was  silent  fbr  many  min- 
utes afterwards. 

I  am  unable  to  say  what  was  the  orieinal  ground  of 
quarrel  between  Phillips  and  the  late  i/u.  Albany  Fon- 
blwujue,  who  had  then  the  manaf(ement  of  the  Examiner; 
but  in  the  columns  of  that  able  journal  appeared  a  series 
of  attacks  upon  the  professional  character  01  Phillips,  which 
evinced  great  animosity  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  These 
attacks  were  the  more  indefensible  as  they  appeared  nearly 
twenty  years  after  the  transaction  to  which  they  referred 
had  taken  place,  when  the  world  bad  fbr^tten  all  about 
it.  Phillips  had  defended  Courvoisier,  the  murderer  of 
Lord  WilUam  Russell ;  and  during  the  course  of  the  trial 
the  prisoner,  taking  his  counsel  aside,  confessed  to  him  his 
guilt.  Phillips  was  horror-struck,  and  on  the  point  of 
throwing  up  his  brief;  but  he  consulted  Baron  Parke,  who 
sat  on  the  bench  beside  the  judge  who  was  trying  the  case, 
and  by  him  he  was  advisea  to  proceed  with  the  defence 
as  if  nothing  bad  happened. 

The  gravamen  ol  the  chai^  made  by  the  Examiner 
was,  that  the  counsel,  having  this  confession  in  bis  pocket, 
made  a  solemn  appeal  to  Heaven  to  witness  his  belief  in 
the  prisoner's  Innocence,  and  that  be  endeavored  U  throw 
the  Dlame  of  the  murder  npon  the  innocent  female  sei^ 
vaots.  Having  carefully  examined  the  facts,  I  am  bound 
to  stale  that  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  any  such 
charge.  I  have  seen  a  pamphlet  which  contains  letters 
from  many  of  the  counsel  who  were  then  present,  positively 
stating  that  nothing  of  the  kind  occurred ;  and  I  give  an 
extract  from  one  written  by  Ur.  Samuel  Warren  In  which 
be  thus  disposes  of  the  subject ;  "  I  was  dining,"  writes 
Mr-  Warren,  "some  time  ago  with  Lord  Denman,'when  I 
mentioned  to  him  the  serious  charge  against  ^ou  which 
had  recently  been  revived  by  the  Examiner.  His  lordship 
immediately  stated  that  he  bad  iniioired  into  the  matter, 
and  found  the  charge  to  be  utterly  unfounded;  that  he  had 
spoken  on  the  subject  to  Mr.  Baron  Parke  —  who  eat  on 
tne  bench  beside  dnief-Justice  Tyndal,  who  tried  the  case 
—  and  that  Baron  Parke  told  bim  he  had,  for  reasons  of 
bis  own,  carefully  watebed  every  word  you  uttered ;  and 
assured  Lord  Denman  that  your  address  was  perfectly  un- 
exceptionable, and  that  you  made  no  such  statement  as 
tbat  which  was  subsequently  attributed  to  you.  The 
charge  of  having  endeavored  to  cast  suspicion  upon  the 
fem^e  servants  is  as  easily  disposed  of.  Phillips's  cross- 
examination  of  these  servanU  took  place  on  Wednesday, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  evening  of  the  following  day  Cour- 
voisier admitted  to  him  his  guilt." 

Phillips's  friends  —  and  I  never  knew  a  man  who  had 
more  —  were  greatly  pleased  at  this  triumphant  vindica- 
tion. An  opportunity  soon  afterwards  occurred  which 
proved  to  me  .the  extent  of  his  popularity.  1  had  been 
amused  by  observing  in  the  newspapers  a  judgment  he  had 
delivered  in  the  case  of  an  insolvent  baker,  who  had  re- 
turned in  his  schedule,  among  other  assets,  a  "  fasMrob- 
ting  pony."  "  Sir,"  said  the  Commissioner,  with  much 
solemnity,  "  I  am  not  surprised  at  the  positioti  in  which 
yon  find  yourself.  Set  a  besgar  on  horseback,  and  ^ou 
know  in  what  direclion  be  rides;  but  put  a  baker  behind 
a  fast-trotting  pony,  and  that  animal  will  inevitably  con- 
duct him  to  uia  court  before  he  knows  where  be  is."  Sat 
long  afterwards,  while  crossing  Fleet  Street,  Phillips  waa 
run  over  and  nearly  killed.  I  heard  of  the  accident,  and 
called  at  his  house  Ut  inquire  after  his  condition.  On  that 
occasion  J  ventured  to  suggest  that  it  might  have  been  the 
same  faat-trotting  pony,  driven  by  the  vindictive  baker, 
which  had  caused  the  disaster.  He  laughed  heartily,  and 
pointing  to  his  table,  which  was  covered  with  cards  and 
notes  of  inquiry,  said  that,  having  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  accident,  he  was  not  sorry  it  bad  ocoumd, 
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[Sbptembeb  6, 


1  the  necessity  of  proDouncing  judf- 
aa  he  hiut  not  done  bo,  then  it  ig  M\y 


for  it  showed  him  he  had  more  IHends  led  who  took  an  in- 
terest in  him  than  he  imagiued.  Of  these  the  late  Mr. 
Justice  Mauls  was  one  who  occupied  a  bi^h  place  in  his 
regard.  Ha  was  fond  of  relating  the  quaint  sayings  of 
this  Kmioent  personage. 

"  1  defended  "  he  said,  "  a  man  before  him  who  was  tried 
for  murder,  and  convicted.  The  judge  asked  the  prisoner, 
in  tlie  usual  form,  whether  he  had  anyttiiug  to  say  in  arreat 
of  judgment.  The  ruffian  flung  up  both  his  arms  to 
Heaven,  and  exclaimed,  '  May  God  Almighty  strike  me 
down  dead  on  the  spot  if  I  hod  hand,  act,  or  part  io  thia 
matter  I '  Maule  took  out  his  watch,  and  looking  atten- 
tively  at  the  prisoner,  paused  for  at  least  a  minute ;  then 
be  said,  'Prisoner  at  the  bar,  I  Lave  waited  patiently  for 
aome  time  tA  see  whether  that  Almighty  Being  whom  you 

have  so  impiously  invoked  would  interfere  —  '^"  "~ 

and  relieve  me  trom  tl 

meiit  upon  you;  but  as 

duty  to  pass  the  usual  sentence  of  the  law  —  that  yon  be 

token  from  beuce  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  hanged, 

Phillip*  was  a  kind-hearted,  and  a  generous  man,  but  at 
the  same  time,  I  fear,  a  little  seliish.  In  his  early  life  he 
had  probably  experienced  the  pincbings  of  a  oarrow  for- 
tune, and  1  do  noc  think  he  was  much  given  to  hospitality. 
But  he  was  kind  to  the  poor,  and  at  Brighton,  I  remember, 
he  always  carried  a  hall-crown  in  his  hand  for  a  character 
indigenouH  to  the  place,  called  Tom  —  an  old  sailbr  who 
had  lost  his  legs,  and  spent  much  of  his  lime  in  a  chair 
drawn  by  a  goat.  He  had  a  biscuit,  too,  for  Mr.  Prior's 
old  white  bulT-terrier.  Both  theee  recipients  of  his  bounty 
proved  unworthy  of  it.  Tom  disappeared  —  goat,  car- 
riage, and  all  —  deeply  in  debt  to  his  tradespeople;  and 
the  white  buU-lerrier  tried  to  bite  his  benefactor  in  the 
calf  of  the  leg.  It  ia  probable  that  these  little  incidents 
were  but  a  repetition  of  others  which,  happening  in  bis 
early  life,  had  hardened  his  heart;  lor  he  had  a  nervous 
aversion,  amounting  almost  to  horror,  ol  impecuniosity  in 
all  its  shapes,  and  he  avoided,  as  he  would  a  pestilence, 
the  society  of  any  one  whom  he  thought  could,  by  the  most 
remote  chance,  Have  any  design  upon  his  pocket. 

Phillips  was  a  brilliant  and  polished  writer.  He  bad  a 
fine  command  of  good  Saxon  words,  and  might  have  won 
a  place  in  literature,  had  the  haraseiue  occupations  oC  a 
busy  life  afforded  him  time  for  its  cultivation.  He  has 
left  behind  him,  betides  bis  Life  of  Curran,  some  volumes 
of  poetry,  one  of  which,  the  "  Emerald  Isle,"  is  dedicated 
to  the  Prince  Regent,  whom  he  calls  "  Ireland's  hope  and 
England's  ornamenL"  He  was  fond  of  writing  pamphlets, 
too,  On  such  topics  as  interested  the  public  of  the  day. 
The  last  of  these  which  I  remember  was  in  favor  of  the 
abolition  of  capital  punishment.  But  his  end  was  now 
drawing  near ;  each  successive  season  I  met  him  at 
Brighton  he  seemed  to  erow  feebler.  He  had  outlived 
the  ordinary  span  allotted  to  human  life,  and  he  died  in 
harness.  He  was  seized  with  an  apoplectic  fit  while  pre- 
ddiiig  in  his  Court  at  Portugal  Street,  and  never  recovered. 
Much  to  the  surprue  of  lltOGe  who  knew  him,  he  left  behind 
bim  a  large  fortune  —  upwards  of  £40,000  ;  and  the  house 


in  Kinj;  Street,  formerly  occupied  by  the  imperial  tenant  of 
whom  he  was  so  proud,  b  now  "'  '  -■>  i^- 

daughters. 


w  the  property  of  one  of  hii 
LH  said  of  Phillips's  friend  Curran  that,  when  an  en- 


terprisiug  tiaeraieur  aiiked  to  be  supplied  with  materials 
for  the  purpose  of  writing  bis  life,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
replied,  ''Take  it,  rather."  I  fear  my  old  friend,  could  he 
have  anticipated  my  present  design,  would  have  inquired 
with  stern  solemnity  how  he  had  ever  injured  me,  that  I 
should  add  one  more  to  the  terrors  of  death ;  but  I  have 
long  desired  to  vindicate  his  memory  from  an  unjust  as- 
persion. I  have  seldom  heard  his  naiiie  mentioned  with- 
out hearing  it  also  coupled  with  an  accusation  which  I 
have  shown  to  be  unfounded  ;  au  renle,  although  he  was 
but  an  Old-B  alley  ^barrister,  he  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable men  1  have  ever  known.  Grattan  said  of  O'Coo- 
nell  that  he  was  a  bad  patriot  and  a  worse  rebel.  Phillips 
had  not   one  spark  of  patriotism  In  bis  composition ;  be 


preferred  the  flesfa'pots  of  the  country  of  his  adoption  to 
the  potatoes  of  his  native  land.  This  exile  never  wept  by 
the  waters  of  the  Thames  as  he  tfaouffbt  of  Zion ;  indeed, 
he  hoped  he  would  never  set  his  foot  m  that  green  country 
any  more ;  and  he  never  did.  His  loyalty  was  undoubted, 
but  the  king  who  owned  his  allegiance  was  Brougham; 
and  if  I  could  lift  the  veil  which  hides  the  portals  of  that 
undiscovered  country,  I  have  no  doubt  that  where  the 
shadow  of  that  Anax  Andron  stalks  through  the  Elyiian 
fields,  the  humble  shade  of  his  faithful  friend  will  be  some- 
where near.  Heaven  would  be  no  paradise  to  Charles 
Phillips  without  the  presence  of  Henry  Lord  Brougham. 


Amongst  tlie  jnass  of  mediieval  hymns  the  "  Stabat 


there  stood  by  the  cross  of  Jesus  bis  mother,"  but  no  para- 
phrase can  eju;el  that  of  the  author  of  the  well-known 
Sequence.  No  man  bos  ever  interpreted  the  sorrows  of 
the  Mater  Dolorosa  and  sympathized  with  her  in  her 
affliction  as  the  Benedictine  monk  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. The  most  rigid  adherent  of  that  moat  unpoetical 
form  of  religion.  Protestantism,  who  has  not  words  enongh 
to  denounce  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  he  is  pleased  to  - 
call  "  the  Mother  of  abominations,"  forgets  for  a  moment 
that  be  Is  listenine  to  a  hymn  which  forms  part  of  the 
"OfBcium  VII  Dolorum,"  and  yields  involuntarily  U>  its 
softening  induences.  And  surely  he  must  bu  a  barbarian 
if  he  does  not.  How  beautiful  are  the  verses  with  which 
the  hymn  opens  1  The  painful  drama  of  Calvary  is  de- 
scribed in  sad  and  solemn  words.  It  seems  at  first  aa  if 
the  poet  cannot  find  language  to  express  the  sorrows  of  the 
mourning  Mother.  Dante  describes  the  unfortunates  who 
for  very  weeping  can  weep  no  more ;  the  Virgin  Mather 
stands  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross  in  silent  grief.  Bat  the 
spectacle  of  her  grief  overwhelms  the  poet  ere  long,  and  be 
bursts  out, 

"  O  quam  tristis  e(  afiticta, 
Fuit  illB  Benedicta, 
Mater  Unigtniti." 


the  poet  feels  overpowered  by  his  emotions :  "  Eia  Mater 
fons  amoris."  He  is  no  longer  a  mere  narrator,  he  is  not 
satisfied  with  being  an  idle  spectator,  he  longs  to  bear  part 
of  the  bunlen  that  so  cruelly  oppresses  her.  Others  may 
shrink  from  auflering,  but  he  longs  for  it  with  unutterable 
yearnings.  His  eyes  fill  with  tears,  his  heart  is  well-ni^ 
breaking  at  the  thought  of  it,  and  his  pale  lips  pour  forth  a 
passionate  prayer ; 

Cmcifini  flge  plagaa, 
Cordi  meo  vaiide." 

This  is  not  a  metaphor,  or  an  exaggerated  poetical  ez- 

Eression  ;  he  desires  above  all  things  t«  bear  literally  in 
is  body  the  "  stigmata  of  our  Lord.  And  therefore  the 
petition  occurs  once  more  at  the  end  of  the  hymn.  The 
prayer  is  no  more  interrupted  as  it  was  at  first  ;  the  io- 
nized soul  standing,  or  rather  kneeling,  at  the  foot  of  Uie 
Cross,  gives  vent  to  the  passion  of  adoration  that  consuroea 
it,  and  aa  the  poem  closes  we  seem  to  see  a  bent  form 
refusing  to  be  lifted,  and  to  catch  the  echo  of  a  voice  going 
forth  in  endless  supplication- 
No  wonder  that  this  poem  became  soon  after  it  was 
written  one  of  the  favorite  songs  of  the  people.  Its  author 
belonged  to  the  world  ;  the  hill  on  which  it  dwelt  was  the 
centre  of  the  moral  universe  ;  the  emotions  which  it  de- 
scribed were  common  to  humanity.  The  cry  of  agony  of 
the  pious  monk  pierced  through  the  walbi  of  his  narrow 
cell,  and  found  a  response  amongst  the  masses  of  Italy  and 
Germany.    The  uniortuuate  Albati  of  Italy  and  the  Flft- 
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HOW  THE  '^STABAT  MATER"    WAS   WRITTEN. 


relluiles  of  Germany  —  men  and  women  phy aicKHy  ill  and 
neoiail^r  difeued  —  reTalled  in  this  must  eloqueat  dufics- 
tion  of  Bofferin^.  As  they  went  on  their  long  pilgrimagei, 
M  they  knelt  at  the  ahrinta  of  the  Vii^B  Mother,  or 
paaied  on  the  way  before  tome  crucifix  once  erected  by 
[uoui  handi,  thi^y  ung  with  trembling  voice  the  hjma  of 
the  Hater  Dolorosa.  And  no  doubt  the  tears  streamed 
down  many  a  face,  and  many  a  heart  throbbed  violently  — 
for  there  were  few  in  that  multitude  who  had  not  to  mourn 
orer  the  loss  of  some  one  dear  and  near  —  as  tbe  melan- 
choly chant  drew  to  a  close.  But  il'  anything  could  have 
EODMled  them  it  would  have  been  the  thought  of  that 
"  Uiter  Dolorosa  fons  amoris  "  who  had  suRered  more 
than  any  one  elH,  and  therefore  knew  what  sufiering  was, 
ind  whose  arms  were  always  open  to  receive  her  weary 
diildren  on  her  bosom  that  they  might  find  comfort  and 


h^mn 


The  translaiioDt  of  thi«  h^ 
BuulatioD  is  generally  a  mutilatioD.  It  is  certain  that 
Utnslation  can  give  an  idea  of  the  originai.  Theie  vertut 
Ummi  cannot  be  rendered  ;  one  forgets  all  about  the  curi- 
oui  Latin  in  which  they  were  written,  or  about  the  peculiar 
opresdone  which  ihej  contain.  There  ia  a  certain  mo- 
DMony  and  melancholy  about  the  rhythm  in  keeping  with 
tbe  theme.  Its  very  form  impreiie*  you  as  if  you  were 
BileDiag  to  a  mounifhl  minor;  it  is  all  tbroaghont  one 
|KU  cry  of  grief. 

li  needed  scarcely  to  be  set  to  mnsic,  but  it  baa  found 
,  miny  componers.  A  melody  was  soon  attached  to  it  by 
ihe  Churvh,  and  has  clung  to  it  ever  since.  And  as  coin- 
[men  came  into  existence,  they  one  by  one  treated  it  with 
nlemn  elaborate  richness.  Josquin  de  Pris,  in  the  filleenth 
centnry,  and  Palestrina  in  the  sixteenth-^  each  tbe  Prince 
0/ Mnsic  of  his  day  —  were  among  the  first.  The  sombre 
Anorga,  who  drew  the  inspiration  (or  iiis  music  trom  Ctie 
teaffoid,  followed.  Pergolesi,  of  whose  composition  it  was 
nid  "  ihe  angels  could  not  help  weening  as  they  listened 
Id  it,"  conceived  the  idea  of  bis  music  when  involuntarily 
■iUKisii^  AD  execDtioD,  and  the  intense  grief  of  the  snr- 
TiTor,  and  wrote  it  in  an  isolated  spot  at  the  foot  of  Sery 
VeiuTius,  with  the  shadow  of  death  hovering  over  him. 
Boirini  was  the  last  of  the  series.  But  on  the  nj  boule- 
mds  ol  Paris  one  cannot  learn  .to  understand  uie  sufTer- 
inp  of  the  "  Sdater  Dolorosa.' 
pvody ;  one  seems  to  see  the  ; 
ibmt  the  loas  of  one  of  her 
ikwe  of  her  petulant  outburst  < 
'Catoiex-vous,  Madame,  vous 

But  it'is  time   that  we  should  look 
I,  and  tbe  circumstances  under 


The  music  of  Rossini  it 
licture  of  Anonyma,  grieved 
avers,  and  even  before  the 
ine  feels  inclined  to  exclaim, 
reus  consoleres  bientdt." 

t  the  author  of  the 
which  he  wrote  it. 
On  a  hill  on  tbe  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  in  the  midst  of  the 
charming  scenery  of  Umbria,  stands  the  old  Etruscan  town 
Tndertnm.  It  was  known  for  the  strength  of  its  castle,  its 
tbne  walls,  the  most  imposing  of  which  was  built  by  its 
(boadem,  and  for  the  warlike  spirit  of  its  inhabitants.  It 
ns  here  that  some  time  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth 
ccDluT)'  Jacob  Bendetti  was  born.  His  family  was  well 
luKiwo,  and  belonged  to  tbe  nobility,  so  that  the  boy  was 
bought  up  in  the  midst  of  a  society  accustomed  to  wealth 
ud  luxury.  He  was  educated  with  care,  and  at  the  proper 
tims  sent  to  the  famous  Uoiversity  of  Bologna.  His  career 
Ud  been  chosen  for  him ;  he  was  to  devote  himself  to  the 
Kudr  of  jurisprudence.  The  chief  object  of  the  study  of 
law  u  to  learn  how  to  evade  it,  and  the  students  of  Bologna 
Mem  to  have  been  adepts  in  this  art.  Giacomo  refers  in 
msofhis  poems  to  his  university,  without  manifestiog  any 
li  the  proverbial  love  for  his  ■'  Alma  Mater."  "  If  you 
*)di  to  talk  and  to  chatter,  if  you  care  not  to  do  your 
duty,"  he  says,  "  you  may  succeed  with  the  wisdom  chiIi- 
<*A  at  Bologna,  but  even  this  is  doubtful.  It  will  but 
Hinulate  your  desires,  and  lead  you  to  search  more  and 
note,  and  increase  yottr  ambition,  and  the  end  of  it  all  will 


college,  or  what  influences  were  brought  to  bear  upon  him. 
He  d(ws  not  seem  to  have  distinguished  himself  in  any 
puticular  way,  and  after  having  passed  through  the  usual 


course  he  estnblished  himself  as  a  lawyer  in  his  native 
town.  Italy  was  then,  what  England  is  now,  the  paradise 
of  lawyers.  It  is  most  likely  that  Giacomo,  owing  to  the 
influence  of  his  family  and  his  own  talents  and  energy, 
would  have  succeeded  in  his  profession.  He  might  easily 
have  become  the  chief  of  Turdertine  lawyers,  and  then 
after  some  years  of  splendid  practice  he  would  have  retired 
and.  unless  connected  with  some  famous  quarrel,  most  likely 
been  Ibrgotcen.  Everything  seemed  to  point  in  this  direc- 
tion. He  got  soon  settled,  and  married  a  woman  whom 
The  Chronicle  describes  as  "  moglie  giovane  e  bella  ma  . 
timorosa  di  Dio."  (iiacomo  seemed  destined  to  become 
the  father  of  a  family,  and  to  become  at  tbe  very  best  the 
model  of  a  lawyer  and  of  a  family  man.  But  Heaven  willed 
it  otherwise,  for  he  was  one  of  the  elect,  and  the  hourcomes 
sooner  or  later  when  they  become  conscious  of  the  Divine 
presence  within  them,  and  shake  off  the  dust  that  defiles 
them,  and  rise  from  the  ground  as  regenerate  men. 

On  a  certain  day  a  great  ball  was  given  in  the  town,  at 
which  the  wife  of  Giacomo  was  present.  Giacomo  remained 
at  home.  Whilst  engaged  in  bis  work  a  message  reached 
him  that  his  wife  was  ^ing.  He  ran  tlirough  Uie  streets, 
and  arrived  before  she  was  dead.  But  within  afew  moments 
she  breathed  her  last  in  his  arms,  and  as  be  took  off  her 
clothing  he  discovered  that  she  wore  on  her  body  a  coarse 
garment  of  hair.  The  sadden  death  of  his  young  and 
beautifh!  wife  in  tbe  spring  of  life,  with  the  promise  of  a 
brilliant  summer  slowly  deepening  into  tbe  mellow  glories 
of  autumn,  gave  him  a  shock  from  which  he  never  recovered, 
and  destroyed  tbe  balance  of  his  nervous  system  forever. 
The  difference  between  one  man  and  another  is  that  one  is 
mad  with  method  in  bis  madness  and  that  the  other  is  mad 
without  any  method.  A  complete  change  came  over 
Giacomo ;  he  gave  up  bis  practice,  severed  himself  from  the 
conni-ctions  which  he  had  formed,  and  said  farewell  to  the 
life  which  he  had  hitherto  led.  In  the  midst  of  tbe  dumb 
sorrow  in  which  he  was  plunged  he  seeuiud  ever  to  hoar 
a  voice  telling  him  to  go  and  sell  allthathuhadandtogive 
it  to  the.  poor,  in  order  that  he  might  have  treasure  in 
heaven.  He  resolved  to  obey  the  command  in  the  most 
literal  sense,  and  henceforth  to  live  for  heaven  alone. 

Such  a  resolution  created  necessarily  a  great  sensation 
in  B  town  where  be  was  so  well  known.  It  is  not  astonishing 
that  the  i/nmint,  as  they  saw  the  once  respectable  lawyer 
go  through  the  streets  bareheaded  and  barefooted,  wiUi  a 
coarse  garment  around  him,  and  a  strange  unearthly  fire 
in  bis  eyes,  all  the  m^re  visible  because  of  the  wan  haggard 
face  out  of  which  tbey  shone,  should  have  saluted  him  with 
the  name  of  Jacopone,  "silly  Jack."  As  for  himself  he  was 
proud  ofthe  title,  and  he  adopted  it  joyfully.  "My  brother," 
he  said,  ''  thinks  that  he  will  reflect  honor  on  our  name  by 
bis  cleverness ;  I  shall  do  so  by  my  madness."  "  Holy  mad- 
ness," he  called  it,  and  satirically  he  said  of  it  in  one  of  his 
Cms  :  "  Whoever  has  made  himself  a  madman  for  the 
d's  sake  has  obtained  great  wisdom.  In  Paris  they  do 
not  like  this  philosophy,  and  be  that  becomes  a  fool  for 
Christ's  sake  can  expect  nothing  btit  vexation  and  grief. 
Yet  withal  he  is  elected  as  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and 
Divinity."  In  one  word,  be  deemed  it  his  chiefest  glory  to 
be  beside  himself  for  the  sake  of  his  Lord,  and  to  be  ac- 
counted a  fool  because  of  Christ,  and  it  was  this  desire 
which  made  of  him  a  ChristJan  Diogenes.  A  charactAris- 
tic  story  is  told,  which  reveals  more  of  the  temper  in  which 
he  was  than  the  most  detailed  description.  A  relation  of 
his  requested  him  to  carry  a  pair  of  chickens  to  his  house. 
A  few  hours  later  be  got  home  and  found  to  his  surprise 
that  the  cbickeos  bad  not  arrived.  When  auestioning 
Jacopone  about  the  affair,  thie  answer  was  that  ne  had  put 
them  in  tbe  church  before  the  fiuoily  vault ;  "  for  their 
sepnlcbres  shall  be  their  homes,"  said  he,  quoting  a  passage 
Irom  one  of  the  Psalms. 

But  sorrow  did  more  than  unhinge  parts  of  his  nature. 
It  knocked  at  doors  hitherto  closed,  and  opened  chambers 
as  yet  unfrequented.  The  overwhelming  grief,  stirring  him  ' 
to  tbe  very  heart's  core,  opened  a  fount  of  emotion  which 
in  the  pasthad  been  sealed.  He  looked  within  and  thought 
that  he  would  find  a  grave,  but  behold  he  found  a  heaven. 
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Sorrow  did  not,  indeod,  make  him  &  poet,  but  it  revealed 
to  him  that  he  was  one.  The  Madonna  uid  her  Oivlne 
Child  became  the  objecti  of  hia  lore,  and  amount  all  hia 
poemi  there  are  none  more  exqniiite  than  chow  addreised 
to  her.  It  wai  moit  probably  in  one  of  his  aleepleu  nights, 
when  the  Crou  was  presnag  heavily  npoa  him,  that  he 
wrote  the  "  Stabat  Mater,"  every  liue  of  which  seems  dipped 
in  his  heart's  blood.  And  venly  the  Madonna  rewuded 
him,  tot  he  hecame  chief  among  the  st^toal  troabadoars 
of  luly. 

After  some  time  he  applied  for  admittance  to  the  Con- 
vent of  the  Francitcaiis.  But  the  monks  had  no  need  of 
an  additional  madman ;  there  were  plenty  of  them  there 


fore  not  strange  that  Giacomo's  request  should  have  been 
deaied.  Two  poemi  which  he  wrote  opened  to  him  at 
length  the  gates  of  the  cloister.  One  of  them  was  called 
"  Udite  Nova  Pazzia,"  and  commences  thus :  "  Listen  to  a 
new  folly  that  has  come  in  my  mind.  I  should  like  to  be 
dead,  because  I  have  led  a  wrong  life."  Ihe  other  poem 
was  written  in  Latin,  and  its  title  was  "  Cur  mundus  mili- 
t«t  lub  vana  gloria."  "  Say  where  is  Solomon  with  all  his 
glory,  and  Samson  before  whom  the  enemy  Sed,  and  beau- 
tUut  Absalom  clothed  in  fine  garments,  and  Jonathan 
whose  heart  beat  warmly  for  his  fnend?  And  where  is 
Cesar  now  who  was  once  a  great  general,  and  the  rich 
man  who  delighted  in  the  banqueting  hall;  where  will  you 
find  TulliuB  with  the  eloquent  tongue,  and  Aristoteles 
unique  in  intellect?  ....  Call  not  thine  own  the  things  of 
this  world,  she  soon  takes  from  you  what  she  gave  you. 
Lift  up  thy  heart  towards  God,  in  the  Ether  let  it  rest. 
Happy  he,  who  despises  the  world  and  hates  it"  After 
this  die  monks  welcomed  him  cordiallv,  and  ahont  the 
year  ISTS  he  became  a  member  of  the  order  of  the  Francis- 
He  loved  bis  cell.  "  O  my  dear  cell,"  he  once  wrote, 
"  let  me  ever  dwell  in  thee,  thou  dost  attract  me  like  a 
magnet ;  thou  art  my  guanliao,  and  thou  lookeit  at  me  so 
fondly  that  1  will  never  leave  thee."  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  he  practised  the  most  terrible  austerides.  The  garment 
of  the  order  was  scarcely  coarse  enough,  or  the  dafiv  meal 
fhigal  enough,  for  the  man  of  the  world,  who  hao  once 
been  the  favorite  child  of  fortune.  A  story  is  told  in  con- 
firmation of  hig  austeriiv.  One  day  he  wished  to  have 
some  meat.  To  punish  himself  he  bought  a  piece  which 
he  bung  up  in  his  cell  and  left  there  till  it  bad  become 
quite  putrid.  In  this  atmosphere  he  spent  many  a  day, 
till  at  length  a  member  of  tne  order  visited  his  ceU,  and 
bad  the  ouioxious  object  removed. 

He  did  more,  however,  than  continue  in  secret  the  eccen- 
tridtieB  which  had  once  delighted  the  little  boys  of  Todi. 
In  the  solitude  of  his  cell  be  wrote  those  poems  which  have 
procured  for  him,  not  an  ephemeral  fame,  but  an  undying 
eloTv.  For,  with  the  exception  of  two,  he  wrote  them  in 
Uie  language  of  the  people,  and  in  the  dialect  of  bis  native 
Vmbrla,  so  that  the  peasants  and  the  ven  lowest  of  the 
people  conld  read  ana  understand.  Ajid  thereby  he  made 
the  cloister  a  power  in  the  land. 

We  have  seen  how  he  despised  learning.  Here  is  an- 
other wild  exclamation  :  "  I  will  turn  away  from  Plato, 
and  let  him  waste  his  breath;  I  will  despise  the  tricks  of 
Aristoteles,  for  they  are  not  productive  of  gain,  and  they 
lead  to  misery.  Simple  pure  understanding  can  be  ob- 
tained without  them,  and  the  lace  of  the  Lord  can  be  seen 
without  the  aid  of  philosophy."  Looking  at  his  sacred 
poems  one  will  generally  God  that,  unlike  the  ancient 
hymns,  they  are  not  disfigured  by  dogmatics.  He  m^ht 
have  adopted  the  words  of  Neander  as  his  motto:  "It  is 
the  heart  which  makes  the  theologian."  If  it  is  necessary 
to  assign  him  a  place  in  one  cf  the  schools,  he  must  be 
ranked  among  the  MTstici.  But  what  is  mysticism  if  it  is 
not  the  avowal  that  the  human  heart  is  greater  than  theol- 
ogy or  any  ology -whatever ;  that  reliRion  is  a  great  holy 
emotion  defying  chemical  analvais,  ana  refusing  to  be  shut 
up  within  Uie  stifling  atmosphere  of  creed  and  dogma; 
that  the  heaven-bam  soul  can  find  tts  way  towards  heaven 


without  the  aid  of  earth-made  crutches  T  Jacopone  placed 
himself  on  his  knees  and  looked  in  bis  heart,  and  wrote 
down  what  be  saw  and  felL  It  is  therefore  that  the  Paxlnw 
of  the  Bast  still  find  an  echo  on  Western  shores,  and 
therefore  the  burning  lyrics  of  Giacomo  will  never  b«  for- 

Sten.  Are  they  not  full  of  btemiihes  ?  They  are  indeed. 
I  muse,  walkine  so  oft  on  the  unsullied  pavemeot  of 
heaven  amongst  die  Brides  of  the  Lamb,  is  frequently 
seen  amidst  the  damet  dt  la  Halle,  pressing  a  loud-sounding 
kiss  on  their  coarse  lips.  He  has  placed  Billings^te  in 
the  very  centre  of  "Jerusalem  the  Golden."  It  »  trae 
that  allowance  must  made  for  the  atmosphere  in  which  be 
lived ;  the  time*  were  barbarous,  and  disgusting  ihinga 
were  called  by  disgusting  names,  and  Truth  went  about 
naked,  for  the  modest  generation  had  not  yet  been  bom 


her  up  BO  that  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  disdngniah  her 
from  her  younger  sister,  Falsehood.  After  all,  who  re- 
members the  eccentricities  of  the  monk  and  occasional 
coarseness  of  the  poet,  when  he  thinks  of  the  manly  hearty 
the  undaunted  courage,  the  simplicity  of  mind,  the  straiKbt- 
forwardneSB  of  character,  the  exceeding  tenderness  of  feel- 
ing, and  the  pasRion  of  love  which  distinguished  the  FraD- 
ciican  from  those  around  him  ?  One  day  he  was  found 
weeping,  and  when  asked  the  reason  of  his  tears  he  ex- 
claimed: "I  weep  beuauie  Love  goes  about  unloved." 
Who  can  help  kissing  the  pale  lips  that  spoke  such  worda  7 
Read  his  description  of  the  stru^le  between  body  and. 
soul,  concluding  with  the  body  asking  merely  for  life  and 
nothing  else.  liisten  to  the  pathetic  words  which  be  pnta 
into  the  mouth  of  Christ :  "  My  son,  I  have  reason  to  com- 

Slain  because  thou  fleest  from  me  day  after  dav.  And  I 
esire  thy  salvation,  therefore  avoid  me  no  longer-  I  have 
followed  thee  for  a  long  dme  ;  I  shall  give  thee  my  king- 
dom, and  take  away  all  things  that  might  hurt  thee,  mM 
pay  the  debts  which  in  tby  blindness  thou  hast  incurred-" 
Somedmes  he  is  greatlytroubled :  "  Woe  unto  me,  my 
heart  is  cold  and  idle.  Why  do  I  not  sigh  for  the  pangs 
of  love,  tbat  they  may  kill  me  ?  I  find  not  the  loved  one 
in  things  created."  And  then  he  encourages  himself: 
"  Did  not  God  create  the  soul  tbat  it  might  dwell  in  a 
state  of  high  nobility  ?  Sliall  it  then  ^ovel  in  dust?  If 
the  royal  daughter  of  France,  dressed  in  kingly  garmenti, 
and  with  the  prospect  of  a  throne,  stooped  to  a  low  conrt- 
^p,  what  would  men  say?"  And  he  exhorts  himself: 
"  Wilt  thou  find  love,  thou  must  cherish  with  a  pure  heart 
true  humility.  Lowly  contempt  of  s^f  leads  to  every  vir- 
tue." And  he  prays :  "  Oh,  let  me  rather  die  than  hurt 
Thee  any  longer.  1  see  no  change  in  me ;  pronounce  the 
sentence,  for  1  am  long  since  under  condemnation."  Or, 
"Intoxicated  with  love,  let  me  wind  my  arms  so  tightly 
around  Thee  that  nothing  can  loosen  them.  Let  me  im- 
press deeply  thy  image  on  my  heart,  so  that  I  may  escape 
trom  the  path  of  the  wicked.  And  at  last  be  is  at  real, 
and  he  triumphs  :  "I  rest,  and  yearn  no  more,  for  I  have 
seen  the  Lamb,  and  my  reason  dwells  in  peace  in  tbe 
bosom  of  the  highest  unity."  And  in  bis  madness  of  joy  he 
plucks  a  flower  Trom  the  border-land  of  Pantheism :  "My 
soul  shall  rest  in  the  heart  of  God.  Plunged  in  the  deptlia 
of  a  great  lake,  it  will  find  no  possibility  (M  escape." 

His  prose  writings  are  few.  The  fi)lIowing,  he  eays,  is 
an  evidence  tbat  we  have  the  love  of  God  wiuiin  us.  "  If 
we  ask  for  something  and  we  receive  it  not,  and  love  God 
sU  tbe  more,  or  if  we  obtiun  the  very  opposite  of  our  re- 
quest, and  yet  love  God  twice  as  mudi  as  before,  then  we 
love  Him  indeed."  A  parable  of  bis  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned :  "A  maiden  bad  five  brothers;  one  was  a  musi- 
cian, the  second  was  a  painter,  the  third  was  a  merchant 
the  fourth  was  a  cook,  and  the  fifth  a  scene  painter 
had  a  lieaudfnl  diamond  which  all  the  brothers  v 
The  first  came  to  her  and  stdd,  •  Let  me  buy  it.'  ■  What 
will  you  give  me  for  it? '  she  asked.  ■  I  will  play  you  a 
beautiful  tune,'  he  answered.  ■  But  what  shall  I  do,'  was 
tbe  reply,  'when  the  tune  is  over?'  She  tberefoie  re- 
fused nis  request.  The  other  brothers  were  likewise 
denied.    At  latt  came  a  prince,  and  when  ailed  what 
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would  be  bii  pajment,  he  KOBwered,  *I  will  many  youi 
^□u  iball  be  mioe.'  WheraupoD  ihe  g&ve  bim  tb«  dia- 
moDd."  The  diBmoDd  ii  the  nuI,  and  the  five  brgtben 
ue  the  fire  tenMB.  The  Rojsl  Suitor  ii  the  King  of  kings, 
irtra  demuid*  the  sonl  Tor  Himself,  and  whose  call  ue 
ot>«TS  with  gladness. 

UDforiaaately  for  Jaoopooe,  he  did  not  con6ne  himself 
to  writing  ucred  poetrj'.  Soberett  down  and  softened 
ihoi^h  be  was  as  jean  went  on,  the  traditioQB  of  his  familj 
ud  the  mental  discipline  through  which  he  bad  puied  as 
■  livjer,  combined  with  hU  fiery  temperament,  would  not 
tilow  him  to  confine  Itimiclf  to  spiritual  exercisei,  and  to 
b«  cramptbd  foreTer  by  the  walls  or  the  cloister.  With  bit- 
ing satire  he  assailed  the  sins  and  vices  of  the  Chnrch  and 
the  world.  He  tells  us  how  poverty  knocked  at  the  doors 
<tf  the  prelates  to  see  whether  she  would  be  admitted,  and 
was  mercilessly  beaten  when  she  attempted  to  enter. 
JesDE  Christ  weeps  and  laments  when  He  looks  at  his 
Ulen  Chnrch,  where  sin  and  ingratitude  have  laken  up 
then-  abode.  "  Where  are  the  Istheni  exalted  in  faith? 
Where  are  the  Prophets,  messeneers  of  hope  ?  Where 
m  the  Apostles  full  of  love  ?  Where  are  the  Martyra 
without  fear  or  blame  ?  Where  are  the  Prelates  just  and 
pore?  Where  are  the  Doctors  skilled  in  doctrine  and  in 
wisdom  1  "  Jocopone  looks  around  him  and  discovers 
sathing  but  bastards. 

At  this  time  a  serious  disturbance  about  the  Papal  chair 
tnd  a  split  in  the  Franciscan  order  occupied  his  mind. 
Cdleitin  V.  bad  died,  and  it  was  supposed  that  his  succes- 
•DT,  Boniface  VHI.,  had  been  instrumental  in  hastening 
his  death.  The  former  had  been  a  saint,  and  Jacopoae, 
who  most  probably  itiougbt  that  a  saint  would  never  make 
s  good  Pope,  had  warned  him  not  to  accept  the  patrimony 
of  St.  Peter.  "  Pier  da  Morron,  thou  art  brought  to  the 
test.  If  thou  Ibrsakest  Giod  for  such  a  morsel,  thy  short 
eiiitence  will  be  a  curse.  ....  Alas,  my  heart  has  suf- 
fered deeply ;  when  thou  st^dst '  I  will,'  thou  hast  taken  a 
harden  which  will  be  an  everlasting  torment  to  tbee." 
The  unfortanate  Pier  listened  not  to  the  advice  and  came 
to  an  untimely  death.  Snspicioo,  as  I  already  said,  at- 
ticbed  to  Boniface  VIII.,  and  the  opposition  to  his  succes- 
non  was  headed  by  the  Colonnas.  J acopone  joined  them  in 
iheir  fortresi  of  Palestrina,  and  signed  his  name  as  a  wit- 
oea  to  a  document  drawn  up  by  them  in  answer  to  a  Papal 
UTilatioD  to  attend  a  Conncil.  Subsequently  Palestrina 
wu  laid  siege  to,  and  in  the  month  of  ijeptember  of  the 
;«ar  1298  it  surrendered.  The  Pope  had  every  reason  to 
liltlike  and  to  fear  Jacopone.  His  sympathies  were  with 
the  strict  order  amongst  the  Franciscans,  cordially  disliked 
bj  the  worldly  Pope ;  he  wielded  a  pen  more  dangerous 
than  the  sword  of  tike  Colonnas,  and  he  used  it  pitilessly 
ud  nniparingly.  As  a  matter  of  coume  the  monk  who 
voold  never  consent  to  any  compromise  when  justice  was 
on  her  trial,  was  imprisoned.  He  rejoiced  in  it,  and  wrote 
tf victory.  In  one  of  his  poems  he  asked:  "Jacopone, 
how  will  it  fare  with  thee  T  thou  art  put  to  the  test,"  and 
tken  he  describes  the  treatment  he  had  to  undergo,  from 
vbich  it  is  clear  that  his  life  was  one  of  great  hardship. 

He  could  have  borne  it  all,  brave-hearted  as  he  was  and 
ONd  to  suffering,  bad  it  not  been  for  the  excommunication 
which  weighed  Ilea vily  on  him.  "  Oh  listen  to  my  prayer 
ud  speak  the  absolving  word.  I  shall  gladly  bear  all 
other  punishments  till  tlie  hour  of  my  death.  He  felt 
hlmselr  completely  isolated  from  the  religious  world ;  he 
Wed  to  feel  the  arms  of  bis  spiritual  Mother  around  bis 
nfieriDg  form,  and  to  hear  a  word  of  counsel  and  encourase- 
nent.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  been  left  alone  to  die. 
,  ind  at  a  moment,  too,  when  the  city  of  Rome  could  hardly 
contain  the  numberless  pilgrims  that  flocked  to  her  tem- 
ples from  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  It  was  the  year  of  the 
^ilee,  the  dawninz  of  another  century,  and  this  John  the 
Baptist  lay  laaguiihii^  in  prison.  And  for  once  the 
tlrong  man  quailed,  and  almost  supplicated  the  Pope  to 
i*ls*sa  him.  "  Why,  0  Shepherd,  dost  thou  not  pity  me, 
sad  listen  to  my  loud  weeping?  Take  from  me  the  curse 
"hich  separates  me  from  the  uonKregation.  Is  the  punish- 
oentnot  enough  which  I  bear?     Inflict  other  suSerings 


pleases  thee."  But  his  complaint  died  away  unheeded. 
The  embittered  Jacopone  took  up  bis  pen  and  launched 
forth  his  satires  against  the  Pope.     And   one  dav  when 


The  words  proved  to  be  prophetical.     Three  years  later 
Boniface  was  in  prison,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  Ja- 
copone was  in  a  cell  of  the  Convent  at  Cellarino.     Sheltered 
by  its  walla  from  the  surrounding  world,  he  spent  the  last 
days  of  his  stormy  Ufb  in  peace.     At  the  end  of  the  year 
1S06  be  fell  seriously  ill.     As  he  was  on  the  point  of  death 
the  brethren  wished  to  give  him  the  sacrament.     Bot  be 
said  that  be  would  receive  it  from  no  one  except  from  his 
beloved  Jaune  dell'  Averna.     And  hardly  had  he  finished 
singing  the  hymn   "  Anima  0  benedetta,"  beginning  *'  O 
soul  on  whom  the  Creator  hasbetowed  plenteons  salvation, 
consider  thy  Lord  on  the  Cross  waiting  to  heal  thee,"  when 
his  friend,  who  lived  at  a  great  distance  and  who   was  ig- 
norant of  the  illness  of  Jacopone,  entered  the  room.    He 
received  the  sacrament  from  his  hands,  and  murmuring, 
"  Jesii  nostra  fidanza,  del  cuor   somma  spcransa,"  he  f<3l 
.         ".         red  to  I"         •     '     ■  ■ 
)  well  —  the  Madonna  andfher  Child. 
The  following  epitaph  was  written  on  him :  — 
>'  Ossa  B.  Jacoponi  de  Benedictis, 
Tndertini  Fr.  Ordinis  Minorum 
Qui  Btullus  propter  Cbrislum, 
Nova  Mundum  Arte  deloiil, 
Et  Ccelum  rapnit. 
Obdormivit  in  Domino  die  XXT  Decembrii 
Anno  MCCCVI." 

His  works  were  edited  by  Tresatti,  who  added  a  copious 
commentary  to  them.  To  enter  into  a  detailed  criticism 
of  bis  poems  would  require  a  large  space.  Apart  from 
this,  it  is  quite  a  secondary  dut^  of  the  critic  to  pronounce 
judgment  on  a  work  of  post  times.  His  task  is  to  mei^ 
his  individuality  in  that  of  the  person  to  be  described;  to 

Eut  himself  entirely  in  bis  place ;  to  live,  if  possible,  his 
fe  and  to  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  which  his  lot 
was  cast.  After  having  done  so  he  stands  aloof,  and  points 
out  how  the  moral  and  intellectual  phenomena  brought  to 
light  are  in  accordance  with  laws  as  certain  and  as  fixed 
as  those  of  the  physical  world,  if  we  but  knew  tbem.  As 
yet  we  know  but  in  part,  and  hence  there  is  room  for  mis- 
takes and  surprise  ;  but  when  we  shall  know  fully,  the  only 
source  of  astonishment  left  to  humanity  will  be  the  fact 
that  it  ever  was  astonished. 

The  one  great  hymn  of  Jacopone  has  sufficed  to  lift  him 
from  the  rank  of  the  dead  immortals  to  those  who  stand 
forth  in  livinn  immortality.  And  after  him  came  the  Atlas 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  Dant«  Alighieri.  The  Franciscan 
monk  was  his  prophet.'  Albxander  Scbwabtz. 

1  The  following  is  a  list  of  Jacopone's  works :  The  edition 
□f  Tresatti  divides  bis  poetical  works  into  seven  books,  anmelj  : 
Book  I.  Le  Satire :  Book  II.  /  Vaittki  marali;  Book  III.  Le 
Odii  Book  JV.  /  Cantid  ptniUtaiali  ,■  Book  V.  Thearlca  del 
diiiim  amore;  Book  VI.  Cantki  ipiriluali  amatarii;  Boole  VII. 
Stgrelo  ipiritaale.  The  lilies  of  hia  prose  works  are  as  followb : 
Qaanda  Aomo  polaC  tci'rs  tjwtd  tit  in  c&urifate ;  Lie  htmilitaU  ; 
guomodo  honio  pemenil  ad  nil  conlflnptiui ,'  De  Iriplid  OMtna  rtodi ; 
De  quatuor  pugnit  anima ,-  De  rejbrmalione  wnsuuBi  eitnilitado  ; 
De  etudio  anima  ad  virtMtet;  De  quoMtione  inUr  rationem  et  amtd- 
aitiam ,-  Dt  minqut  scufi'f  palienlia.  It  will  be  observed  that 
Tresatti's  edition  does  not  conlain  the  Slabat  Mater.  This 
omission  does  not,  however,  favor  the  suppoiition  that  it  was 
not  written  by  Jacopone,  Tresatti  does  not  mention  Cur  Matt- 
JuM,  which  is  nndonbledly  from  the  pen  of  Jacopone.  As  the 
latter  is  the  only  other  Latin  poem  which  he  wrote,  I  transcribe 
the  first  and  last  verses :  — 

"  Cnr  Hnndas  milital  sab  vana  gloria 
Ct^u  proBperilas  est  transitona, 
Tarn  cito  labitnr  ejus  potentia 
Qnam  vaaa  figali  qun  snnt  frag  ilia. 


"  Kil  tunm  dixens  qood  potes  perdere 
Quod  mundua  iribnit  iniendit  rapeie, 
Sapema  coglla,  cor  sit  in  ythera, 
f  elix  qni  potoit  mondnm  contcmnere." 
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GAVARNI. 

Gavarhi  is  often  Bpakea  of  aa  ft  cvicaiuriBt ;  but  be 
was  far  leia  a  caricaturut  than  Leeuh,  itho  himwilf  was  a 
cariuaturist  aad  somethiDg  more.  Indeed,  apart  Iroin  bU 
observation  of  cbaraiiter,  Gavarni  might  have  made  him- 
self a  name  among  artists  solely  hy  the  vigor  and  grace  of 
bia  drawing.  His  earliest  figures  ia  bis  own  proper  ityle 
are  nimarkable  for  little  more  than  picturesque  costumes 
and  expressive  attitudes ;  and  before  he  sought  his  models 
in  tbe  world  of  tbe  bal  masqu^  he  was  privately  kuowa  as 
an  admirable  designer  of  fashion-plates.  An  uoginevr  by 
profession,  be  seems  to  have  forsakeo  bis  original  calling 
at  the  earliest  opportunity,  merely  for  tbe  sake  of  drawing 
gentlemen  and  ladies  iit  irreproachable  attire.  Uerely  for 
uie  sake  of  drawing,  it  should  rather  be  said ;  for  it  is  cer- 
tain that  tbe  mere  use  of  tbe  pencil  bad  charms  for  Gavarni 
throughout  hks  life. 

Men  and  women  in  all  sorts  of  dresses  and  disguises  were 
his  subjects;  and  if  be  began  by  exhibiting  them  in  the 
garments  of  fashion,  he  ended  by  depicting  tbem  in  the 
rags  of  the  gutter.  Thus  if  we  were  obliged  to  atsigu  to 
Gavami  the  customary  "  three  manners,  we  should  say 
that  bis  first  was  that  of  the  illustrator  of  fashion  books  — 
in  which  his  gentlemen,  we  may  be  sUre,  were  very  geutle- 
man-llke,  bis  ladies  pariiuularly  lady-like ;  the  second  that 
of  tbe  sympathetic  student  of  masked  balls  with  their  mix- 
ture of  elegance  and  grotesqueness ;  tbe  third  that  of  the 
cynical  but  compassionate  observer  of  mankind  in  general, 
apart  from  fashionable  and  all  other  masquerade.  In  the 
second  manner  miiibt  here  and  there  be  found  anticipations 
of  the  third;  but,  no  longer  to  divide  tbem  by  tbeir  rela- 
tion to  subjects,  the  humor  of  the  second  was  lively,  and 
now  and  then  almost  reckless ;  that  of  tbe  third  grave  with 
a  gravity  which  was  sometimes  all  but  misantbropical. 

As  to  tbe  man,  some  light  is  thrown  upon  his  mental 
character  by  the  fact  that  be  was  always  a  mathematician 
and  always  an  artist.  He  liad  become  an  engineer  by 
choice,  and  when  he  abandoned  bis  profession  to  devote 
himself  to  art  (which  he  mast  have  studied  very  seriously 
at  one  time,  or  be  could  never  have  acquired  the  skill  and 
certainty  which  distinguish  all  hie  drawings)  he  kept  up 
hia  mathematical  studies,  and  ended  by  putting  aside  art 
tooccupy  himself  with  a  sort  of  transcendental  engineering. 
For  some  years  before  his  death  almost  Che  only  desigas  be 
made  were  in  connecdon  with  flying  machines  and  aerial 
navigation  generally.  In  politics  he  was  oaturally  not  a 
Bepublican.  lie  knew  that  any  one  could  point  out  the 
weaknesses  and  inconsisteocies  of  monarchy  and  aristoc- 
racy \  but  what  chiefly  struck  bim  was  tbe  flagrant  absurd- 
ity of  the  doctrines  professed  by  (he  socialist  Bepublicans 
ot  1B48.     You  couldjudgeof  the  men,  he  said,  by  the  mere 

the   meaning   of  "  Droit   au 


phraseology  of  their  political 
What,   tor   insUnce,   was 


I.  particle 


■1  ridiculous  t 


travail  "  ?  and  would 
talk  of  the  right  to  breed  rabbits,  which 
contested?  His  own  personal  sympathies,  like  those  of  so 
many  writers  and  artists  of  his  period,  were  with  the 
Orleans  family,  and  it  was  immediately  after  tbe  fall  of 
Louis  Philippe  that  be  arrived  in  London  with  letters  from 
one  or  more  of  tbe  Orleans  princes  to  the  IVInce  Consort. 
The  only  result  of  this  introduction,  to  wbicb  he  did  not 
D  to  attach  much   importance,  was    an  order  for  a  pic- 


Emperor  Nicholas  be  had  executed  a  paiuting  fbll  of  char- 
acteristic figures  and  picturesque  groups,  representing  the 
stage  and  side  scenes  of  tbe  Opera  between  two  acts  of  a 
ballet,  with  dancers  in  all  sorts  of  positions  and  attitudes, 
listening,  or  pretending  to  listen,  to  familiar  flattery  ;  gos- 
siping, and  praclisinfj  their  eternal  baUementa.  But  die 
great  object  with  which  Gavami  bad  come  to  England 
was  to  make  a  number  of  drawings  illustrative  of  English 
society  and  English  life,  which,  in  tbe  form  of  wood  en- 
gravings, were  published  under  the  title  of  "  Uavarni  in 


This  work  from  at  least  two,  perbaps  three,  points  tS 
view  was  not  successful.  The  Englidimen  represeDled 
were  dther  too  much  like  Frenchmen,  or  too  stroog^ 
marked  by  the  peculiarities  which  strike  a  Frenchman 
seeing  Englishmen  in  England  for  the  first  time.  Gavami 
complained  bitterly  that  there  was  no  costume  in  England ; 
that  tbe  poor  wore  tbe  cast-off  clothes  of  the  rich;  :    ' 


that  Engush  workmen  looked  superficially  like  English 
gentlemen  badly  and  imperfectly  dressed.  But,  apsit 
Rom  coatume,  he  appearea   to  see  no  character  In  EnzlisI 


,  apsrt 
English 
faces.  He  took  occasion  to  present  some  groups  of  lefined 
thieves  and  elegant  vagabonds  wbicb  were  admired  only 
for  the  grace  of  tbe  drawing.  As  tor  the  gentlemen,  they 
were  often  sheepish  in  appearance,  with  whiskers,  without 
moustaches  (anno  1849),  and  with  long  teeth  wbicb,  fi«u 
tbe  absence  of  the  moustache,  seemed  still  longer.  Ha 
sheep  type  is  common  enough  in  England,  but  not  so  com- 
mon as  French  artists  and  caricaturists  imagine,  owing  to 
the  comparative  rarity  of  tbe  game  type  in  Trance,  (iv 
vami  compluned,  too,  that  the  subjecM  selected  for.  him  did 
not  belong  specially  to  London  life,  and  thai  many  of  the 
scenes  propoHed  were  essentially  tbe  same  in  Loadoii, 
Paris,  Vienna,  and  all  the  great  capitals  of  £uro[)e.  Is 
not,  for  instance,  an  opera-box  in  London  very  like  an 
opera-box  ia  Paris?  Is  not  an  English  ball,  an  English 
concert,  an  English  promenade  very  like  a  ball,  a  coDcett, 
a  promenade  in  France  ?  Subjects  of  low  life,  howevtr, 
were  also  offered  to  him,  and  here,  as  regards  EngM 
characterization,  he  was  less  successful  even  than  with  lui 
aristocratic  scenes. 

Probably  Gavarui's  failure  in  this  undertaking  —  a  failnw 
of  which  be,  self-observant  as  be  was,  and  utterly  wilhont 
conceit,  must  have  been  more  fully  aware  than  any  one- 
had  a  considerable  effect  in  bringing  him  to  his  thitd  and 
boldest  style.  His  drawings  were  neither  sufficiently  En^ 
lish  nor  (admitting  that  they  were  English   »■  "■  ~"«« 


points)  sufficiently  real.  He  detiirmined  to  master  Eoelish 
character  and  to  portray  it  with  the  accuracy  of  reausta. 
He  succeeded  in  the  self-imposed  task,  and  in   doing  ■> 


formed  his  last  and  best  manner.  Meanwhile,  however, 
he  had  visited  Scotlaml,  where  he  painted  several  vm 
beautiful  landscapes,  including  some  harvest  pictures  witii 
figures,  one  of  which  (a  young  girl  carrying  a  sheaf  of 
corn  on  her  head)  was  destined,  we  believe,  for  the  Qeeeo. 
On  his  return  to  London  he  took  rooms  in  Seven  Dial*, 
where  be.  proposed  (at  tbe  risk  of  confounding  it  with  ths  - 
Iri^)  to  study  tbe  English  character.  Instead  of  lbs 
beauty  and  fashion  to  which  he  bad  devoted  himself  in 
early  youth,  instead  of  the  eccentric  poses  and  picturesqns 
costumes  of  bis  second  manner,  he  now  pMuted  rags  and 
squalor,  and,  occupying  himself  no  more  with  light  cotuedy, 
or  with  even  tbe  pretence  of  sentiment,  observed  human 
nature  in  its  balf-aaked  and  (ai  seen  in  Seven  Dials)  very 
dirty  simplicity. 

A  change  which  had   gradually  been   coming  on  must 
about  this  time  have  taken   place  in  tbe  artist's  mind  — I 
change  in  his  philosophical  as  well  as  in  his  artistic  man- 
ner of  viewing  life.     He  did  not  go  to  Sev^n  Dials  OKrely       . 
to  see  how  the   poor  of  London  differed  externally  &om       I 
the  society  he  bad  met  at  evening  parties  and  the  Opera ; 
nor  did  he  esMblish  himself  there  merely  to  study  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants,  as  a  jadicioiii 
observer,  wishing  to  study  a  foreign  country,  takes  ap  hi) 
residence  in   it   for  a  time,  and  does  not  uonteot  himself 
with  visiting  it  or  running  through  it.     He  must  also  hare 
felt  dispos^  in  a  general   way,  and  without  any  motive 
beyond  the  gratification  of  a  curious  desire,  to  leani  how       ^ 
men  and  women  lived  together  under  conditions  which  ha   _ 
had  not  yet  observed,  withont  tbe  particular  veils  of  de- 
cency and  hypocrisy  to  which  he  bad  been  accustomsd, 
but  perbaps  with  others  substituted  for  tbem.     Neverthe- 
less,  Seven  Dials  was  almost,  though  not  quite,  tbe  Is^       \ 
place  in  which  we  should  have  looked  for  Gavarni ;  and 
we  must  refer  those  who  are  interested  as  to  tbe  SeiW 
Dials  period  of  bis  London  life  to  the  excellent  biograpij 
of  the  Brothers  de  Goncourt,  which   hat  augfjested  the 
present  article,  but  withont  furnishing  its  matenal*. 
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FOREiaN  NOTES. 


Un»Aj  on  bJB  arrival  in  London,  Gararni  had  ihown  a 
CHtain  originality'  in  hla  mode  of  life.  He  hsd  taken 
rooms  in  Salisbaiy  Square,  Fleet  Street,  perhapa  in  order 
to  be  near  bii  printers  and  publishers.  There,  however, 
be  lived,  and  in  the  evening  —  and  indeed  at  other  timsB 
when  he  was  QOt  Inclined  to  work  —  would  walk  across 
the  •qnare  in  hia  drensing-gown  and  ilippers,  enter  a 
MTem  called  the  Barley  Mow,  and  sit  there  smoking 
dprettes,  driakinc  bottled  ale,  "coupfc  avec  de  I'eftn"  — . 
io  other  words  dilated  with  water  —  rumioacing,  and.  if 
the  opportunity  presented  itseif,  tonvcrsing.  British 
bottled  ale  was  al  that  time  almost  as  Strang  to  French- 
men as  cizareltes  were  to  EngLishmuti.  Gavarni  enter- 
Uined  a  high  opinion  of  it,  especially  of  the  Scotch 
Tirietyj  and,  perhaps  from  having  met  with  it  in  Paris 
Mir  at  such  places  as  Tortoni's  and  the  l^aSi  Anglais, 
Gucied  that  it  was  a  particularly  fashionable  beverage. 
Hie  idea  occurred  to  him  of  producing  a  work  illustrative 
of  £agtiah  life  in  town  and  country,  and  in  every  class,  to 
b«  caued  "  A  Pot  of  Beer."  Hop-picking,  Uie  interior  of 
sltrg«  brewery,  a  village  public-houie,  with  laborers  and 
irtLisDs  drinking  porter,  and  finally  a  banquet,  with  gen- 
tlemen  and  ladies  drinking  ale,  were  among  the  scenes  he 
proposed  to  represent.  It  was  pointed  out  to  him  that  ale 
vu  not  the  cnaractenstic  drink  of  people  of  fashion,  nor 
pcrlvr  the  drink  of  our  working  classes  alone;  and,  more- 
OTsr,  that  the  title  "  A  Pot  of  Beer  "  would  be  Uiounht 
Tul^Kr.  Abandoning  his  hastily  conueived  project  (which 
night  have  been  su^ested  by  the  beer-song  in  "  Mar- 
lbs"),  he  entered  upon  the  question  of  diction  and  style 
nggesled  by  the  remark  that  the  title  ""pot  of  beer" 
wfuld  not  recommend  a  work  so  named  to  the  attenUon  of 
polite  society  in  England. 

Style,  he  said,  "  did  not  cross  the  Channel."  It  was 
impoiiible  for  Frenchmen  reading  English  or  hearing  it 

Soken  to  seize  certain  shades  of  expression  apparent  to 
Dglishmen ;  and  Englishmen,  on  the  other  hand,  could 
DDt  tell  good  French  from  bad,  or  they  would  not  find  so 
mnch  pleasure  in  reading  Paul  de  Kock,  who  in  France 
n>  Dot  accepted  as  a  writer  at  all,  and  owed  such  saccesa 
u  he  had  obtained  to  tbv  admiration  of  shop-boys  and 
Hnnmercial  travellers.  It  had  never  occurred,  however,  to 
Gsvanti  to  consider  the  ethical  value  of  Paul  de  Sock  ;  nor 
iid  it  strike  him  that  his  iltilerate,  or  at  least  uaiiterary 
ud  commonplace  style,  might  have  had  the  effect  of  clos- 
ing the  eyes  of  educated  ^«nch  readers  to  the  genuine 
bmor  contained  in  big  pages.  He  was  a  vulgar  and  triv- 
id  writer.  "  without  style,  and  there  was  an  end  of  him. 
Gavarni  placed  Balzac,  of  whom  he  frequently  spoke,  and 
*ith  whom  he  possessed  many  points  of  sympathy,  far 
tbove  all  other  French  novelists.  He  had  also  a  very 
Ugh  opinion  of  Alphonse  Karr  as  an  observer  and  writer, 
bat  probably  not  as  a  constructor  of  novels.  He  declared, 
■hat  will  seem  surpriHing  to  many  who  met  Balzac  only 
iinciety  where  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  shine,  that  in 
fritate  conversation  he  was  "  stupid."  repeating,  in  answer 
Kii  request  for  an  explanation  of  so  surprising  a  statement, 
that  he  was  '*  simplemenC  bSte."  H«  added  that  Balzac 
Jotind  it  very  difficult  to  set  to  work,  and  that  he  would 
corer  his  paper  with  numbers  of  little  words  and  phrases 
■hich  he  scribbled  in  all  sorts  of  ways  before  he  began ; 
iboagh,  once  having  got  his  faculties  into  play,  it  is  known 
that  he  would  continue  writing  for  prodigious  and  almost 
lUrming  periods. 

Gavarni  was  himself  given  to  artistic  scribbling,  and  in 
Ui  leisure  moments,  when  he  was  smoking  cigarettes  and 
hsd  nothing  particular  to  do,  amused  himself  by  covering 
.  large  wood  blocks  with  "  initial  letters  "  and  all  sorts  of 
Elastic  designs.  Thia,  however,  waa  not  mere  preparation 
far  work.  It  waa  actual  work,  and  often  of  a  very  beantiful 
ud  valuable  kind.  He  seemed  to  think  of  his  figures  first, 
lad  of  their  meaning  —  or  ratlier  of  the  words  by  which 
heihonld  interpret  their  meaning  —  aflerwardg.  But  his 
£nt  pauion  was  for  form,  and,  in  connection  with  the  bu- 
■uo  figure,  for  expression,  by  means  of  attitude.  We 
have  seen  him  drsw  the  melodramatic  actor  M^lingue  in  a 
dOKo  different  attitudes,  merely  for  Uie  sake  of  his  atti- 


tudes, which  were  always  wonderfully  expreaaive ;  sod  one 
remembers  Gavami's  most  charming  women  leas  by  tiieir 
faces  than  by  their  figures  and  their  graceful  poses. 


FOKBIGN  NOTES. 


A  London  theatrical  mana^^r,  who  has  a  nice  little  place  in 
the  country,  has  pat  on  his  garden  fence,  since  the  cherriei  rip- 
ened, a  sign-board   reading,  "  Free-liit  absolutely  suspended." 

AccoRDiHo  to  M.  Pierre  Vdron,  M.  PhilarSte  Chasles,  who 
recently  died  at  Venice,  had  gone  tbilher  to  lake  possession  of  a 
small  estate  there,  a  palazetto  and  garden,  left  to  liim  recently 
b;  one  of  his  admirers. 

M.  AaocT  and  M.  Herv^  have  fought  a  duel  at  Vincennes. 
The  contest  lasted  twenty  minutes,  owing  to  repeated  pauses, 
M.  AboDt  bein;  stool,  and  soon  getting  out  of  breath.  Neither 
gentleman  was  hurl,  and  both  deserved  to  be. 

Thb  Japanese  ara  now  possessed  of  a  daily  paper,  printed  at 
Teddo,  with  movable  'yp^>  ""^  called  the  Daiiy  Hmikana  Nan, 
or,  in  the  vernacular,  MainirJii  Hirakaua  SkmibmM.  The  pa- 
per li  pablished  by  "  The  Society  tbr  the  Dispersion  of  Dark- 

The  Parisians  do  not  err  from  excess  of  confidence  in  their 

Sovemment.  An  art  connoisseur  recently  asked  a  Parisian 
ealcr  why  under  ihe  Republic  pictores  were  more  soaght  alUr 
than  statuary.  "  Becaose,"  was  the  reply,  •'  when  the  Revolu- 
tion takes  place  the  former  can  be  quickly  rolled  up  and  packed 
awiT,  while  it  is  impossible  to  remove  bronze  or  marble  at  short 


A  cOHFinr  has  been  formed  in  Paris  which  supplies  the  citi- 
tens  wkta  a  convenience.  Supposing  you  desire  U\  enjoy  a  day 
in  any  of  the  suhnrlia,  whert  there  may  tie  fishing,  (mating,  or 
excursions  Into  Ihe  country  parts,  for  a  flicd  sum  —  s  reduction 
of  one  third  for  ladies  —  ine  company  famishes  a  small  book  of 
stamped  coupons,  one  of  which  is  to  be  detached  for  the  railway, 
or  other  vehicle,  for  breakfast  or  dinner,  for  a  boat  or  concert, 
for  a  bath  or  for  fishing. 

Amoko  many  other  things  it  was  said  that  the  Shah  of  Per- 
sia, having  been  induced  to  taste  the  German  porter-beer  during 
his  visit  to  Berlin,  at  once  ordered  a  dozen  tiottles  to  be  for> 
warded  to. an  uncle  in  Teheran,  whom  he  suspected  of  growing 
too  popular  daring  his  absence,  adding,  as  he  pocketed  die  re- 
ceipt given  him  at  the  parcel  delivery  office,  "  If  he  can  stand 
that  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  and  must  bow  to  the  will  of 
Allah  1  " 

Gbkat  complaint  comes  from  the  Vienna  Exhibition.     It  ap- 

Cri  that  the  Gcrmani,  spectacled  and  note-book  currying, 
e  coDlrived  to  accurately  copy  everything  in  the  English  ma- 
chinery which  in  worth  copying,  and  hurrying  to  the  German- 
Austrinu  patent  ofRces,  have  patented  for  their  rcipective  conn- 
tries  inventions  which  were  made  by  Englishmen  in  the  hope  of 
a  large  sale  in  the  continental  districts  for  which  they  were  par- 
ticularly suited  Meanwhile  the  German  newspapers  are  con- 
gratulating tbeir  countrymen  on  the  erand  opportunity  they 
have  had  of  sucking  the  English  brain. 

Ths  London  Court  Joanial  says :  Mr.  Story's  fine  statue 
of  "  Jerusalem  "  has  been  on  view  for  some  time  at  Mr,  Hollo- 
way's  in  Bedford  Street.  It  is  destined  tar  the  Pennsylvania 
Inacitme,  at  Philadelphia,  having  been  purchased  and  presented 
by  an  American  lady,  li  is  certainly  a  magnificent  impersona- 
tion of  the  grief  of  the  Jews,  anil  is  well  worthy  of  the  fame  of 
the  sculptor  of  the  "  Cleopatra."  The  Bcsb  is  alichlJy  tinted, 
and  some  poriions  of  the  surface,  in  accunlance  with  the  prac* 
tice  of  Miss  Uusmer  and  other  modem  ar^sts.  aro  more  hit;hly 
polished  than  others.     The  effect  is  not  overdone. 

The  Alhmaum  speaks  thus  of  Victor  Hugo's  new  work : 
M.  Victor  Hugo  has  nearly  finished  a  novel,  which  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  month  of  February.  1874,  under  the  title  of 
•'  Quatre-Vinei  Treize,"  with  tlic  sub-title  of  "  Premier  rfeit : 
la  Guerre  Civile."  The  plot  carries  the  reader  for  an  instant  to 
Paris,  and  Ihe  imposing  figures  of  RubcBpierre,  Danton,  and 
Marat  appear  upon  the  stage ;  but  the  action  takrs  place  almost 
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entirely  in  the  Vendue.  Tbe  relation*  ot  the  Vcndten*  to  th« 
Engliih,  and  those  of  the  Channel  Iilandi  ID  the  BretOB  coaat, 
are  illnatrated  bf  docnmenta  hElheno  bardlj  known.  An  en- 
oonnter  between  an  Engliah  frigate  and  a  French  aqnadron  ii 
■aid  to  be  grand]/  told. 

EMDL*Tiiro  the  great  FcRt  of  M.  de  Leuepi,  who  haa  ooa- 
TCrted  Africa  Into  an  island  bj  tbe  Isthniug  of  Suez  Canal, 
Si^or  Antonio  Zimello,  of  Vicenin,  wants  to  turn  Europe  and 
Asia  into  one  eoniinent.  This  well-known  Italian  engineer  has 
laid  a  plan  before  the  Ottoman  governiaeat  for  the  bridging 
over  of  the  Bosphonii.  Heia  confldcut  that  he  coald  construct 
a  cansewaT  across  the  famous  gal  which  divides  Pera  from  Scu- 
tari, and  he  propose!  to  do  it  by  erecting  eighteen  pillars  from 
shore  to  shore  at  a  height  lu^ient  to  allow  of  large  vessels 
sailing  under.  The  dielance  across  from  Pera  to  Scutari  is  over 
a  mile  and  a  half,  but  them  is  a  rock  in  ihe  channel  upon  which 
staoda  "  Leauder'a  tower,"  and  there  are  poinu  farther  up  where 
Ihe  shore*  come  much  closer  together  —  so  close  that  ita  couple 
of  pillars  could  be  establiahed,  a  anipenaion-bridge  might  be 
hnng  (here.  . 

Glass  bonnets  are  among  tbe  noveltiea  of  the  Vienna  Expo- 
sidon.  These  articles  come  from  Bohemia,  and  specimana  hnve 
been  sent  to  Paria  end  London,  and  some  also  to  America,  in 
tbe  hope  that  ihey  will  become  popular,  and  be  "  all  the  fosb- 
iOD"  next  fall.  The  hat  ia  described  aa  made  of  loose  pieces  of 
glass  fastened  clole];  together  b;  a  gutta-percha  hand,  which 
allows  it  to  contbrm  to  the  head.  Inside  there  i«  a  lining  of  Bilk, 
and  the  trimminga  are  varioua.  Birda  and  Bowera  are  chiefij 
naed  for  omamentalion,  colored  ao  natural!/  that  in  appearance 
thaj  are  &r  superior  to  tbe  usual  artificial  goods.  A  bonnet  of 
gla«B  weighs  but  a  few  ounces,  only  a  very  «ma]l  qaantity  being 
used  in  its  construction.  Of  course  the;  are  very  durable,  rain 
will  not  spot  them,  and  the  coat  is  said  to  be  small.  Glssa 
dretse*  will  neitt  be  introduced  for  those  who  dare  to  lire  in 
gl*M  bouses. 

A  cuKioni  coincidence  lalel;  happened  at  Lidge.  A  foreign 
merchant  came  lo  that  town  to  look  op  some  of  his  debtors,  and 
meeting  one  of  them  in  the  street,  observed  that  he  was  looking 
for  him,  as  he  thought  it  bigh  time  that  the  account  between 
then  ahonld  be  settled.  "  I  should  be  only  too  glad,"  replied 
M.  X.,  "  but  yon  cannot  draw  blood  from  a  stone."  "  Then," 
said  the  creditor,  "  I  shall  have  recourse  to  extreme  measaies.'' 
"Now  J  tbiak  of  it,"  cried  X.,  "  I  shall  soon  receive  an  impor- 
tant legacy.  I  will,  therefore,  give  yoo  a  hill  at  three  months 
for  tbe  whole  amount,  and  this  1  promise  to  meet."  "  Very 
well;  where  shall  I  find  youl"  inquired  tbe  merchant.  "At 
No.  29,  Kue  Robermonl."  Tbe  bill  having  become  due  last 
week,  a  clerk  was  aent  by  the  creditor  to  the  above  address. 
As  No.  39  proved  to  be  the  cemeleij,  tbe  messenger  anapected  a 
joke,  but,  nevertheless,  inquired  of  tbe  porter  whether  M.  X. 
was  within.    "  Certainly,    replied  tbe  man,  "  be  haa  been  hero 

'      "    "'    m  come  

■  buried  yesterday."  X.  had  only  ... 
lenaea  to  play  an  unworthy  trick  upon  hi*  creditor,  but  he  act- 
oally  died  a  little  before  tbe  expiration  of  three  months,  Hnd, 
thei^ore  acinallj  occupied  the  mournful  abode  he  bad  named 
In  jest. 

Ah  American  sends  the  following  senaible  and  uaeful  note  to 
tbe  editor  of  the  London  Sptetator:  Sis,  —  In  your  issue  of 
July  IS,  I  noticed  an  expression  which  is  often  quoted  in  Eng- 
"  '      ovels  and  newspapers  as  an  Americanism.    I  refer  to  tbe 


ord  "  Britisher," 


ThU 


rived  from  English  sourcea.  There  are  certain  F.ngUeh  noveliatl 
who,  knowing  nothing  whatever  about  aa,  create  ideal  Americana 
of  a  stamp  auch  as  never  enisled  even  among  the  roughest  back- 
woodsmen. These  characters  talk  of  "  Britishers,"  but  no 
Englishman  ou  ihia  side  of  the  Atlantic  ever  beard  the  word 
used  by  any  but  his  awn  countrymen.  It  ia  purely  an  English 
Americanism.  Il  was  probably  Rrst  used  by  some  novelist,  and 
struck  the  public  fancy,  and  has  been  in  vogue  ever  «ince  —  in 
England.    I  have  heard  the  word  nsed  here,  bi 

(aid,  by  ihoiewbo  ha^  '• '   ■  ■     —     ■■ 

papers.     Heaven  know 

and  language,  without  hiving  slang  phrases  made 

of  New  York  "guew,"  and  in  the  South  they  "  ri 

"go  right  off,"  meaning  to  "go  immwiiately,"    The  vulgar 


American  "darns"  everything  and  uin-jbody  ;  and,  although 
I  never  heard  it,  I  am  told  that  the  abandoned  Massachusetts 
Yankee  sometimes  "  calculates,"  as  they  are  mode  to  do  In  Eng- 
lish novels.  In  Maryland  and  farther  south  everything  is 
"mighty    nice,"  but    is   that   worse    than  "awfiilly   jolly"! 


'  United  States  "  and  "  America,"  but  "  the  State*  "' 

I  use  the  present  opportunity  of  correcting  these  blae  impti- 
rions,  not  became  your  use  of  the  word  "  Bntiaber  "  parlicnlulj 
offended  my  patriotism,  but  because  I  have  long  wished  to  pro- 
test against  tbe  way  in  which  our  Dational  peenliaritie*  hsr: 
been  exaggerated,  and  in  many  cases  malicioDsIy  nuirepresenud, 
by  sncb  writers  as  Mr.  Dickens  and  a  host  of  ottaets.  When 
people  derive  their  idea*  of  a  country  (Kim  such  unUr  acconnts, 
It  is  not  surpriaing  that  these  ideas  are  somewhat  vagoe  and  ia- 
accurate.     Some  of  their  impressions  are  indeed  remarkable. 

A  relation  of  mine  travelling  in  Wales  lasT  summer  heard  il 
confidently  asserted  that  "  All  American  women  smoke  ind 
chew  tobacco."  Another,  some  years  ago,  while  sitting  it  tin 
dinner-table  of  an  English  gentleman,  overheard  a  lady  remsA 
to  her  neighbor,  "There  ia  an  American,  and  be  behave*  rcty 
well  I  "  This  well-informed  Engiishwomon  probably  wu  lar. 
prised  not  to  sec  tbe  "  novel  "  American,  who  has  lanky  jsn,  a 
beard  like  a  goat,  and  who  eats  his  dinner  with  his  bowie-kDH*. 
She  may  have  belonged  to  the  class  that  imagine  the  smeliof 
New  York  infested  with  Indians  in  wat^paint  and  feaihen ;  or 
perhaps  she  was  like  that  French  lady,  the  sister  of  a  welt-knoint 
novelist,  who  remarked  incidentally  to  a  friend  of  mine.— aboi 
by  the  way,  was  as  blonde  ee  any  Englishwoman,  —  "  You  sK  1 
have  black  blood  in  my  veins,  like  all  you  Americans."  — Ism, 
(}r,  etc 


JOHN  8TUAET   MILL. 

Ht  teacher  I  so  indeed  thou  art, 
Though  J  was  never  at  thy  side  : 

My  (tllow-Chriatian  I  though  thy  heart, 
Perhaps,  the  name  would  have  denied : 


Il  the  power  of  youth : 
With  ual  for  freedom,  hate  of  wrong, 
Keverence  fbr  man,  and  love  of  tiulh : 

And  thou  conldst  read,  as  in  a  scroll, 
Tbe  laws  of  nature  and  of  mind  . 

But  wberefbre  waa  it  thst  thy  soul 
To  higher  things  than  these  waa  blind  < 

Tbe  world  thy  intellect  descried 

Was  colored  with  no  heavenly  glow  : 

Thy  thought,  a  dwelling  Wr  and  wide, 
But  lighted  only  from  below. 

And  yet,  if  God  la  light  indeed, 
Then  surely,  whether  clear  or  dim 

Our  knowledge,  all  its  ray*  proceed  — 
Though  they  be  broken  ray*  —  from  Bm. 


And  thou  art  auch  as  these ;   ind  He 
Who  healed  Ihe  blind  will  touch  thine  eye*, 

To  see  the  Qod  thou  didst  not  see, 
The  Christ  thou  didat  not  recognize ; 

And  that  which  seemed  a  Stygian  shore 
Will  prove  a  land  of  knowledge,  grown 

From  earthly  germs  yet  more  and  more. 
Tilt  thou  shall  know  aa  than  art  known. 

JOIBPH  JoHir  HnSFBT. 


Asftwaik  Ibr  the  complexion  BuRHBtT's  Kallutok 
has  no  equal.  It  is  distiogaished  for  its  coolinji  and  soirtli- 
ing  propertiea,  and  ia  admirably  adapted  to  ul  unnalnnl 
conditions  of  the  skin,  removing  tan,  snnbarn,  freckks. 
redness,  androughncaa  of  the  skin,  curing  cbapf«d  binds, 
and  allaying  the  irritation  caused  by  the  bite*  of  nosqiu- 
toe<  and  other  annaying  insects. 

Thk  GkTTTBBDRQ  KATALTSIIfK  Watkb  perfinnimsi" 

velloQi  cures  In  Kidney  and  otW  kii)dt«d  diMates.    Bsw 
the  advertiseinent  in  another  column. 
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ZELDA'S  FORTUNE. 

BOOK   ni.    OFP  THE  STAGE. 

CUAPTEB  TI.    («?»(int4«rf.) 

"  GoLDBM  SqOAKE  way  again,  by 
Jove  I  Thkt'B  the  bouse  —  yes,  I  like 
the  look  of  it :  there's  abeautirullineof 
brass  bell-handlei  down  the  door-post, 
and  a  most  artistically  broken  window- 
pane  that's  ae  if  A.  Geniax,  Esquire,  was 
Jul  op  over  the  shop-door.  There's  a 
elightful  perfume  of  dust-holes,  too, 
u  if  there  wasn't  much  gold-dust,  but 
IS  if  what  there  was  is  all  ready  to 
come  down.  H.  Tincent  —  a  gofxl 
name.  I  don't  like  the  H,  though : 
ire'll  have  it  Horace  in  the  next  cata- 
logue :  it  wilt  give  a  sort  of  flavor  like 
Horace  Vcrnet,  and  people*!!  like  it 
without  knowing  why.  Thank  you, 
my  dear :  by  the  way,  the  bell- wire's 
oat  of  order.  If  your  mistress  wants 
it  mended,  I  can  give  her  the  name  of 
afirst-rste  fellow  who's  a  regular  ,Tack 
Ketch  for  hanging  bells  —  of  courae, 
I  don't  mean  brazen  belles,  but  brass 
ones.  That's  a  joke.  Only  yoa  must 
know  foreign  languages  to  see  the 
point  of  it.  This  is  where  H.  Vincent 
lives,  talking  of  hanpng?  .  -  .  Glood 
morning.   Madam — Mrs.   Vincent,  I 

Cnme.  By  Jove,  that  looks  bad  — 
n't  like  married  men  as  a  rule : 
every  woman  ain't  a  Pauline,  and  she's 
gstting  as  close  and  as  near  as  to-mor- 
rowmoming.  My  name's  Denis  Carol  : 
I  dare  say  you've  heard  your  husband 
speak  of  me,  when  he's  talked  about 
old  times  ?  " 

Claudia,  hard  at  work  on  her  easel, 
rose  and  blushed  before  the  first  visitor, 
though  a  stranger,  who  had  seen  her 
ia  her  poor  room.  It  contained  noth- 
ing but  the  merest  necessaries  of  work, 
eicept  one  large  and  sufficiently  com- 
fortable arm-chair  [Hied  up  with 
^Uows,  in  which  sat  a  stooping,  gray- 
neaded  old .  man,  sluing  at  a  few 
flickering  coals.  Carol,  in  looking 
raond  tbe  room,  caught  sif^t  of  the 
helpless-looking  figure,  and  bowed 
again.  Clandia  herself  was  poorly 
dresied  in  color-stained  working 
clothes,  and  her  face,  which  depended 
upon  color  and  form  for  its  too  statu- 
esque beauty,  had  become  worn  and 
ttun.  But  (£e  outspoken  frankness  of 
gr*y  eyes  remained,  and  the  sud- 
den tluMi  had  restored  a  little  of  the 
biightnass  of  which  toil  and  unaccus- 


tomed privation  had  robbed  her.  But 
there  could  be  no  doubt  *of  hor  being 
a  lady  anywhere,  and  even  Carol's  flow 
of  Impudence  was  touched  with  frost 
in  mid  career.  "  By  Jove,"  he  thought, 
"  we  must  chanae  all  this  —  there's 
somelhina  rotten  nere."  He  had  car- 
ried his  lighted  cigar  in  with  him,  in 
preparation  for  the  Bohemian  gather- 
ing that  he  had  made  uphis  mind  to 
find ;  but,  with  an  "Excuse  me. 
Madam,"  he  took  a  step  back  through 
the  door,  and  laid  the  stump  upon  a 
staircase  window-sill  before  he  waited 

"  I  am  afraid  you  have  mistaken  the 
room,"  said  Claudia.  "I  have  no 
husband." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  that,  Madam  —  very 
aorry.  If  yon  had,  I  have  no  doubt  I 
shoald  have  known  him  well.  I  know 
everybody  worth  knowing,  so  1  must 
have  known  him.  I  am  looking  for 
H.  Vincent." 

Was  her  picture  sold  ?  A  gleam  of 
hope  came. into  Claudia's  eyes. 

"  You  want  to  see  me  ?  I  am  Miss 
Brandt,  but  I  chose  to  exhibit  under 
another  name." 

"Brandt  —  Brandt  — why  that's  the 
name  —  what  —  you  are  no  relation  to 
the  man  who  —  I  mean  the  banker  or 
director  or  something  "  — 

"  Hush  —  that  is  my  father,  sitting 

"This  is  indeed  an  une^iected 
pleasure  t  Poor  old  gentleman  —  is  ha 
very  bad  ?  " 

"  He  is  very,  very  ill," 

"  Paralysis  ?  —  Ah,  that's  a  nasty 
sort  of  thing.  I've  known  scores  of 
cases  —  thousands.  The  worst  of  it 
is,  it  puts  a  iflan  out,  altogether.  Does 
he  understand  what  we  say  ?  " 

"  I  fear  not." 

"  Poor  old  gentleman.  I  knew  him 
since  he  was  uiat  high — he  knew  me 
I  mean,  since  I  was.' 

"  What — you  know  my  father  7  " 

"  I  know  everybody  —  that's  nothing 
—  everybody.  What's  one  less  or  one 
nfore?  Nothing  at  all.  By  Jove,  I 
have  an  idea.  You've  got  a  doctor,  of 
course  7     What's  his  name  7  " 

"  He  has  been  seen  by  doctors. 
But"  — 

"  Don't  know  them  —  never  heard 
of  them.  Very  good  for  ophthalmia 
and  whooping-cough,  I  dare  say,  but 
paralysis  —  that's  another  sort  of 
thing.  I  know  a  man  who  has  paraly- 
sis at  the  ends  of  his  fingers  —  a  splen- 
did fellow,  that's  only  got  to  make  a 


name  to  beat  Sir  Godfrey  Bowes.  PU 
send  him —  Doctor  Vaughan." 

"Who?" 

"  Doctor  Vaughan  —  Doctor  Harold 
Vaughan  —  the  most  rising  physician 
of  the  day.  Hell  do  anything  for  me 
—  I  made  him  "  — 

"Yon  are  very  kind  —  but  —  we 
are  quite  well  off  for  advice  :  there  is 
DO  need  to  send  for  another  physician. 
But  is  he  doing  so  well  ?  " 

"  Doing  well  1  As  well  as  moilier 
and  child.  I  mean  him  to  be  the  only 
man  before  I've  done :  I'll  smash  ap 
everybody  else,  Sir  Godfi-ey  and  all. 
There's  Doctor  Vaughan  —  I  made 
him.  There's  Miss  Leczinska,  the 
actress,  you  know  —  I  made  her. 
There's  Brandon,  editor  of  the  TVum- 
pei  —  I  made  him.  There's  my  friend 
Xiord    Lisbum,  author  of    what's   his 


poser  —  I  made  him.  There  was 
Aaron,  of  the  Oberon — I  made  him. 
There's  members  of  Parliament  —  I've 
made  them.  There's  Ibe  President  of 
the  Royal  Academy  —  I  made  him. 
And  there's  Miss  Brandt,  and  I'll 
make  her.    What'll  you  be  7  " 

"  You  knew  my  father,"  she  said. 
"  You  can't  help  seeiuE  what  we  are 
now.  I  only  want  anything  to  do  that 
will  not  part  me  from  him. 

"  Why  don't  you  paint  in  your 
own    name?      fhat    would    be    the 

"  You  ask  me  why  I  do  not  drag  my 
lather's  name  before  the  world  again  — 
why  I  do  not  trade  upon  slander  ?  " 

"  The  best  use  slander  could  be  put 
to.  I  know  things,  and  I'm  never 
wrong  about  what  ought  to  be  done. 
Never  mind,  though.  Pve  got  an  idea. 
Of  course,  you  are  first-rate  at  por- 
traits 7  " 

"  I  have  painted  them.  Whether 
ill  or  well,  you  must  judee."  The 
slender  hope  that  her  shabby  visitor 
might  be  a  picture- dealer,  who  had 
been  struck  by  her  landscape,  waa 
rapidly  dying  away,  and  she  opened 


at  portruts  —  a  Claudia  Lorraine. 
The  very  thing.  By  Jove,  there's  a 
nose — Just  my  idea  of  a  nose.  Your 
father,  I  suppose  7  And  this  old  lady 
just  sketched  out  —  I  shouldn't  like  to 
meet  her  alone  in  a  dark  lane,  though. 
She  looks  like  the  very  midge's 
wing." 
"Never  mind  that,"  aald  Claudia, 
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baetilj,  and  tomitig  it  over — it  «u  n 
firat  sketoh  of  Mra.  Goldrick,  which 
,  she  had  made  ta  illuBtrat«  her  Whit- 
Honday  adveoture  for  the  benefit  of 
Harold  Vanghftn. 

"All  right — I've  Been  eaoDgh  [or 
me.  Would  you  like  to  •etna  twenty 
guincaB,  for  a  head  7  " 

"  Twenty  guineaa  7"'  Claudiaopeaed 
her  eyes. 

"  Not  enough,  eh  ?  Twenty-five, 
then-  I've  got  a  comniisaion.  1  for- 
got to  tell  you  I'm  the  poorest  nan 
going,  so  1  eball  take  a  trifle  on  the 
order;  hut  that'll  have  nothing  to  do 
with  you.  You  shall  have  your  pay 
olear.  this  time  any  how." 

"  I  didn't  mean  it  wasn't  enoDg:h  — 
it'a  loo  much,"  said  the  girl,  whose 
practical  qualities  hare,  I  fear,  been 
over-praised.  The  heart  of  Carol 
leaped  within  him.  But  it  nnotehini, 
too.  He  had  generally  ruled  by 
threats :  it  was  new  to  him  to  find  in- 
nocence in  matters  of  this  kind. 
Even  Zelda  knew  the  value  of  money, 
however  innocent  she  might  be  in  leeB 
important  things. 

"  Hang  me,  by  Jove  I  "  he  exclaimed, 
in  a  spirit  of  mingled  exultation  at 
having,  stalked  so  easy  a  pigeon,  and 
of  amazement  atbisdiscovery.  "Hang 
me,  if  anybody  shall  ever  be  your 
asent  but  me  —  I'll  smash  them  up,  and 
what  I  say  I  do." 

It  was  as  thou«h  he  bad  said,  ><  I'll 
take  care  that  nobody  shall  cheat  you 
but  me."  It  was  not  chivalry  after 
Lord  Lisbum's  pattern ;  but  Uiere  is 
Boch  a  thing  as  chivaliy  which  bttars 
for  its  crest,  not  the  silk  purse,  but  the 
sow's  ear,  and  is  equally  true  io  its 
way.  So  it  came  about  that  while 
Harold  Vaughan's  exalted  beggar- 
girl  had  enlisted  the  coroneted  knight 
of  the  silken  pennon  for  her  champion, 
his  dethroned  queen  had  to  put  up 
with  the  knight  of  that  from  which, 
as  proverbs  go,  no  silken  purse  or  pen- 
non can  be  made. 

CHAPTER    VII.      CLAtldlA'S     FIBBT 


Thbkb  is  another  proverb,  or  rather 
mperstitioD,  according  to  which  one's 
left  ear  bums  when  ill  is  being  spoken 
of  its  owner,  though  a  thousand  miles 
away.  There  is  also  another  supersti- 
tion, or  rather  belief,  according  ■  to 
which  no  lady  can  be  guilty  of  listen- 
Log  to  convercations  through  key-holes. 
Not  only  Zelda's  left  ear,  but  her  right 
ear  and  her  right  and  left  cheeks  were 
burning  when,  lady  or  no  lady,  she 
drew  Uiem  away  from  the  key-hole 
that  she  had  locked  between  her  own 
room  and  Lord  Lisburn's.  She  had 
not  heard  the  whole  conversation  be- 
tween the  two  friends,  nor  could  she 
understand  all  she  heard.  But  what 
she  did  hear  was  quite  enough  to  make 
her  ears  tingle  without  being  caught 
by  two  visitors  in  the  flagrant  fact  of 
proving  herself  to  be  no  ladj  in 
the  matter  of  eavesdropping.  She 
turned  round  sharply  upon  both  of 


them.  One  was  Carol,  whom  she 
knew,  the  other  was  a  ladv  whom  she 
did  not  know.  She  was  polite  enough, 
however^  single  out  her  acquaintance 
for  her  attack,  afl«r  letting  down  the 
curtain  that  she  had  added  to  the  door 
well  OS  a  new  bolt  and  key. 


"  How  dare 


"  ahe  flung  out  a 


CaroL     "DidntJ  order  yi 

come  into  my  room  unless  you  were 
sent  for  7  " 

"  That's  cool.  I  should  like  to  see 
what  sort  of  room  you'd  have  had  if 
it  hadn't  been  for  me.  Never  mind, 
Miss  Brandt  —  she's  only  in  one  of 
her  tempera." 

"  You  forget  who  you're  speaking 
to." 

"  And  that's  gratjtude,"  he  said 
path  p  tic  ally. 

"  Who  is  she  ?  "  whispered  Claudia 
nervously,  bewildered  by  the  strange 
room  in  which  she  found  herself,  and 
more  than  balf  frightened  at  the  little 
figuj^  that  stood  flashing  belbre  them. 

"  Ah,  yes,  I  must  introduce  you. 
Pauline,  Ulis  is  "  — 

"  Get  out.  Who  are  you  7  "  she 
aski^d  Claudia,  looking  over  her  curi- 
ously front  head  to  foot.  "  You're  not 
the  woman  that  came  in  here  to-day, 
are  you,  and  looked  into  all  my  boxes 
while  1  was  away  V  " 

"  MademoiseUe,  this  is  "  — 

"Didn't  I  say  get  out?  If  it  isn't 
the  woman  that  looked  into  my  boxes, 
I  suppose  she  has  got  a  tongue  of  her 
own  to  say  no.  1  don't  want  you  — 
bo  off',  auddon't  come  again  till  you're 
asked  for.  If  you  don't  gb,  I'll  have  a 
sprained  ankle  for  a  week,  like  I  did 
before.  The  lady  can  stay,  if  she 
wants  me.  There,  now  that  fellow's 
ofl",  who  are  you  ?  " 

"  And  pray,  who  are  you  7  "  asked 
Claudia  quietly.  She  was  certainly 
not  inclined  to  be  bullied  for  five-and- 
twenty  pounds. 

Zelda,  whose  head  scarcely  reached 
above  Claudia's  shouldur,  looked  up  at 
her  gravely  and  hard.  Then  she 
coorl«Bied  with  the  dignity  that  is 
almost  touchinn  in  itself  when  usurped 
by  a  tiny  Ggurelike  hers.  But  Claudia 
had  not  outgrown  the  morbid  pride  of 
poverty,  and  held  herself  up  ontiend- 
ingly. 

"  I  was  told  that  a  lady  wished  to 
see  me,"  she  said.  "  As  it  seems  I  was 
miBtaken,  I  had  better  go." 

"  I  was  very  anpry  and  very  rude," 
said  Zelda,  "and  1  hadn't  seen  your 


that  I  wanted  to  see  you  —  I  dare  Bay 
I  did,  but  I  want  twenty  things  an 
hour,  and  never  ^think  of  them  again 
if  they  don't  come."  T^e  prima  donna 
was  suddenly  seized  with  a  shy  fit  :  she 
had  never  spoken  to  a  lady  in  her  life 
before,  and  felt  as  ill  at  ease  as  if  her 
visitor  had  been  a  creature  of  another 
order.  Physical  contrast  also  told  — 
there  wan  not  a  single  point  in  which 
the  two  were  not  one  another's  oppo- 
site, from  the  crown  of  the  head  to 
the    point  of  the  heel.    In  dress,  at 


least  in  costliness  of  runent,  Zelda 
had  the  advanlaue  —  a  poiDt  that 
perhaps  told  a  little  with  Clandiabj 
way  of  increase  to  her  pride,  but 
Zelda,  though  she  bad  changed  na 
for  satin,  was  content  to  be  a  peacodi 
herself,  without  rejEord  to  the  fashion, 
or  noticing  what  other  women  wore. 

"She  must  be  some  Eastern  princes*," 
thought  Claudia,  into  whose  head  it 
never  came  that  her  father's  seK-slyled 
old  friend  would  dare  to  bring  heriDU 
company  where  ihe  ought  not  to  be, 
and  whose  topographical  knowledge 
of  London  was  not  extensive  enough 
to  suggest  that  Golden  Square  was  not 
the  quarter  tor  princesses.  "  And  I 
suppose    these    are    Eastern    "ays." 


Her 


I   tell  her   whether   ZeI 


efda's 


"  My  name  isMissBrandt,  madsm: 
Mr.  Carol  told  me  that  you  wanted 
your  portrait  painted,  and  was  good 
enough  to  give  me  the  commission.  If 
he  was  wrong,  I  am  sorry." 

"  Maybe  I  did ;  but  Carol  makes  oat 
I  want  all  sorts  of  things.  1  never 
was  done,  only  in  sticking  plaster.  1 
should  like  to  be  done  tbongh,  in  real 
colors.  Ah,  I  remember  something 
about  it  DOW —  they  want  to  pat  me 
on  the  music  covers.  Yes,  I  think  Y\l 
be  done.  How  long'll  yoti  be  ''  I'm 
ready  —  only  make  me  ]nBt  like  I  an. 
Only  I  must  brush  down  my  hair." 
She  look  a  comb  and  brush  out  of  her 
work-basket.  "I  think  the  deuce  ii 
in  my  hair  :  1  want  to  have  it  done  flat 
like  yours.  Ladies  always  have  dst 
hair.  I  want  you  to  make  me  like  a 
lady.  Do  you  think  I'd  betlcr  put  on 
some  rouge  ?  And  you  needn't  make 
me  quite  so  black,  and  don't  make  me 
quite  so  small.  Wait  a  minute  :  1 
must  put  on  my  other  ear-iing,  and 
now  you  can  begin." 

"  I  can  make  a  study  of  yon  if  yoo 
like,  but  I'm  a  slow  worker  ;  and  yon 
must  give  me  time.  I  didn't  come  to 
give  you  a  regular  sitting  now." 

"  And  vou'll  paint  me  as  you  say  'f " 
went  on  ielda,  warming  with  the  idea, 
while  Claudia's  artistic  instincts  began 
to  wake  up  before  the  splendid  and 
picturesque  snbjett  she  had  found. 

"  If  you  would  onl^  let  me  painlyon 
in  character,"  she  said. 

' '  As  how  ? " 

"  I  mean  as  a  Spanish  flower-girl  — 
you  should  have  sat  to  Murillo, 
madam  ^  or  as  a  Sultana,  or,  best  of 
all,  as  a  Gitana,  a  Gipsy  girl "  — 

"  Modevol !  No !  What  do  you  take 
me  for?  An  English  lady,  or  nothing 
at  all  t  Oh,  I'd  bless  you  forever  3 
you'd  eive  me  hair  like  yours  1  " 

"  I  Blink  you  are  wrong.  I  have 
the  sketch  quite  in  my  mind's  eye.  It 
should  be  a  hslf-lensth,  and  full  lace, 
with  the  hair  roughed  out  and  the  lip> 
iuRt  open,  as  if  they  were  spiking. 
You  should  wear  jour  ear-rings,  a 
you  like,  and  you  should  have  a  icariet 
cloak  half  thrown  back,  and  thebock- 
CTound  should  give  a  sort  of  idea  of 
flie  shade  of  trees."    Certainly  Clait- 
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dia  waa  not  original  in  her  views,  ex- 
cepting in  the  proper  wsT  to  conciliate 
a  patron.  Zelda  looked  at  her  half 
nupicioDsly,  half  sadly. 

"Am  I, then ,  so  liken  Romnni  Chit  f 
I  Kant  to  be  done  like  what  I  want  to 
be." 

"  Very  well ;  I  won't  paint  you  in 
character  a£  you  don't  wish,  but  it's  a 
chruiee  thrown  away.  Only  for  good- 
ness'xake  don't  meddle  with  your  b^r. 
ri!  beeia  to-morrow,  but  I'll  make 
just  a  ikctch  now,  if  you  like,  to  study 
at  home.     But,  do  you  know,  I  don  t 

"Mademoiselle   Lcczinaka,   of    the 

"  What  I  are  you  Mademoiselle  Lec- 
tioika  ?  "  Claudia  had  been  out  of 
the  way  of  bearing  common  scandals, 
uid  never  asiumed  evil.  She  only 
looked  with  additional  interest  and  cu- 
riosity at  the  actreu  and  her  beloag- 
iigB ;  like  Harold  Yaughan,  she  had 
neTcr  before  realized  the  existence  of 
HQ  actresg  oS  the  ataze,  and  her  tastes, 
perhaps  alt<o  her  foreign  blood,  led  her 
to  ^mpathize  with  art  and  artists  of 
all  kinds  more  than  if  she  had  never 
put  brush  to  canvas,  or  than  if  she  had 
Wn  a  full-blooded  En^ishwoman. 

"Yes;  I'm  her.  What  do  you 
think  of  me  ?  Do  you  think  qe  so 
veiy  strange  ?  " 

e  unlike  anybody  I 


I  thini  yoi 


"  That  means  you  don't  like  me  7  " 
"I  want  to  make  aa  outline  of  your 

n&le.  Please  turnyour head  —  may 
love  it  ?  So.  Why  do  you  think 
I  don't  like  you  ?  I  like  you  im- 
mcDsely  for  a  subject.  As  for  the  rest, 
I  hardly  expect  me  to  say  in 


"  Why  not  ?  I  Uked  you  the  first 
look  I  had  of  you.  But  it  isn't  blue 
eyes  like  yours  that  see  things,  though 
I  d  give  mine  for  yours  anu  welcome. 
Ii  it  done?" 

"  Not  nearly."  Claudia  was  not  too 
intent  npon  her  work  to  be  taking 
nock  of  the  costly  chaos  around  her, 
and  thinking  how  a  girl  apparently  no 
older  than  herself,  and  obviously, 
she  could  not  help  seeing,  her  intel- 
lectual inferior,  coutd  have  managed 
to  gather  up  so  much  of  the  world's 
ehiffonerie.  She  might  get  one  of  the 
practical  lessons  she  was  always  look- 
up after. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  she  said,  "  we  are 
both  artists  —  we  are  both  foreigners. 
Have  you  ever  been  poor  ?  " 

"Poor?  I  hardly  know.  I've  al- 
ways had  something  to  'eat,  all  but 
sometimes,  but  I  haven't  always  had 
money.  I'm  awfully  fond  of  money ; 
I  don't  know  which  is  best,  saving 
it  or  spending  it.  I  do  both  as  well  as 
I  can,  bnt  it's  hard  to  know  which  to 


I  sbonld  h&ve  thought  getting  ii 
the  only  hard  nart. 
Oh,  that' 

ingafe  „.  ,     ,      ,  . 

I  should  never  get  any  if  I  had 


just  sing  a  few  songs,  and  people 
me.  I  diould  never  get  any  ii  '' 
to  rake  it  up  with  my  fingers." 


"  You  have  a  wonderful  gift,  Made- 
moiselle —  I  envy  you." 

"  Why  don't  you  sing  then  1  It's  as 
easy  as  talking,  any  day."   ' 

"For  one  very  good  reason  —  no- 
body ever  taught  me." 

"  Nor  mo ;  only  poor  Lucas ;  and 
I  could  sing  long  before  then.  I 
thought  every  cirl  could  sing.  What 
else  IS  she  made  for  ?  She  can't  sell 
horses,  nor  shoe  them,  and  if  she 
coutd,  she'd  only  get  knocked  down  by 
the  men." 

"But  \'DU  must  have  learned  some- 
how?" 

"  Why  ?  It  comes,  like  monev,  I 
suppose.     Who  taught  the  Chiriklori 

—  the  blessed  birds  ?  Not  Lucas,  nor 
Abner,  anyhow." 

"  Well,  God  was  not  so  eood  to  me. 
Yours  must  b«  a  glorious  life,  "Made- 
moiselle—  to  have  nothing  to  do  in 
the  world  but  to  follow  yotir  own  na- 
ture. Though  I  can  neither  act  nor 
sing,  I  think  the  life  of  a  great  singer 
like  you  must  be  the  moat  glorious  in 
the  world  —  almost  as  divine  aa  Na- 
ture herself,  and  made  beautiful  by 
Art  besides.  I  can  understand  why 
the  getting  of  money  should  be  of 
small  account  with  you.  Why,  even 
fame  must  be  the  smallest  thing  in  a 
free  career  like  yours." 

"  I  suppose  you  mean  the  nosegays  ? 
It's  glorious  enough,  if  that's  what 
you  mean.  But  what's  the  good  of  it 
all,  if  it  can't  make  me  be  what  I  want 
to  be  7" 

"  What,  then,  do  yon  want  to  be  ?  " 

Zelda  thought  for  a  moment,  and  at 
last  answered,  "  Like  you." 

'•  Like  me  ?  Without  a  gift  above 
the  common  —  who  can  never  expect 
to  do  more  than  keep  myself,  and  will 
be  proud  and  happy  if  I  can  do  that 
and  no  more  —  wlio  can  neither  sing, 
nor  play,  nor  be  thought  of  by  any  one 

—  does  not  that  sound  like  nonsense. 
Mademoiselle  ?  It  is  I  who  would 
give  myself  up  to  be  like  you," 

"  Ah  I  but  nobody  thinks  ill  of  you ; 
nobody  despises  vou;  nobody  treats 
you  like  so  much  dirt  I  You  have 
somebody  to  talk  to,  haven't  you  7 
When  you  get  money,  vou  can  get 
what  you  want  with  it :  (he  only  thing 
I  want,  I  can't  buy.  Do  you  think  I 
want  to  buy  bread  and  water?  I 
could  get  them  without  the  buying, 
it  need  be.  By  Jove  1 "  —  she  had 
caught  up  the  oath  from  Carol  —  "  if 
I  sins,  I  want  it  to  be  in  my  own  way, 
all  alone,  and  not  those  confoanded 
black  tines  that  old  fool  Abner  writes 
down  for  me.  I  don't  want  peo^e  to 
stare  and  point  at  me  and  say, '  'There 
goes  Maaemoiselle  Leczinska.'  I 
wanted  money,  and  I  wanted  to  be 
great,  so  that  I  mightn't  be  looked 
down    on ;    and   it's   all   worse   than 

"  I  wish  she  wouldn't  talk  so 
strangely,"  thought  Claudia,  eather- 
ing  herself  together  ever  to  sEghtly, 
with  an  uncomfortable'  feeling  that 
something  or  other  about  her  patron- 
eas  was  not  qnite  as  it  should  be. 


"  I  like  the  applause,  and  the  bon-  ' 
quets,  and  the  money,  still ;  hut  it'f  a11  . 
as  if  I'd  bought  a  horse  with  them, 
and  he'd  turned  out  spavined.  Yon 
are  a  I^X-  I^'d  you  ever  want  any- 
body to  IQte  you  very  much  indeed  1  " 

"  But  suppose  you  did  ;  what  should 
you  do  7  " 

"  Mademoiselle  I  How  on  earth  can 
I  tell?" 

"  Would  it  not  be  to  get  rich  and 
grand,  so  that  he  should  look  up  with 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  ¥  " 

"  That  depends,  I  should  say," 
Claudia  answered,  as  coldly  as  possi- 
ble. "  If  he  wai  like  most  men,  I 
should  say  yes." 

"3ut  he  isn't  like  most  men.  He's 
like  no  other  man." 

"  Then  I  should  say  no." 

"  Would  it  be  by  trying  to  be  good 
and  to  please  him  m  every  way  7  " 

"  Very  likely." 

*'  Or  by  making  him  fear  one  f 
But   he's    too    brave    for   that,  I'm 

"  Indeed,  Mademoiselle,  I  don't 
know.  I  wish  you  wouldn't  ask  me 
such  things.  There  —  I  have  done  all 
I  want  for  tc-day." 

"  But  I  must  ask.  I  believe  in  you, 
and  I  won't  let  you  go.  Have  yon 
ever  cared  about  anybody  —  man  or 
woman,  I  don't  mind  who  ?  " 

"  No  i  I  don't  know  "  — 

"  Give   me   your   hand.     Now   tell 

"Suppose  I  won't  say  anything? 
Please,    Mademoiselle,     let     go     my 

"  That  means  yes,  then." 

"Then  I  say  no." 

"  That  means  yea,  too.  If  I  can't 
read  myaelf,  I  can  read  you.  Yon 
have  your  heart  in  your  hand,  all  bnt 
what's  in  your  eyes.  What  do  you 
do?" 

"17" 

"I  want  yon  to  teach  me.  No;  I 
won't  give  np  your  hand.  What  do 
you  do  ?  But  (hen,  no  doubt  he  cares 
for  you,  too.    That's  why  I  want  to  be 

AU  this  was  wild  and  ridiculous 
enough ;  but  Claudia's  heart  was  avery 
fairly  large  one,  to  match  with  her  am- 
ple stature.  People  in  her  station  were 
not  in  the  habit  of  catching  hold  of 
the  first  stranger  they  find  for  a  confi- 
dante of  their  love-stories.  But  there 
was  something  so  utterly  unconven- 
tional about  Zelda,  that  nothing  she 
ever  did  or  said  coald  appear  in  itself 
strange  or  out  of  keeping  :  the  whole 
strangeness  lay  In  her  who  did  or  siud 
it ;  and  when  that  was  once  got  over, 
alt  the  rest  seemed  to  follow.  Ulaudia, 
though  she  was  incapable  of  telling  a 
white  lie  without  betraying  herself, 
would  have  gone  to  the  rack  rather 
than  have  owned  to  her  own  father  the 
smallest  fraction  of  her  heart's  liistory, 
so  she  could  not  be  expected  to  sym- 
pathise with  one  who  seemed  to  Im 
calling  out  her  sorrows  from  the  house- 
top to  all  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 
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Bat  yet  eameatDesa  would  bftve  its  way;  aod  tw  the  pas- 
sion, whatever  it  might  be,  was  eo  outspoken,  it  could  not 
be  that  there  nu  nnythinfj  to  conceal.  A  Tery  natural 
curioaity  about  her  eccentric  patroneaa,  whose  whole  na- 
ture seemed  to  be  the  opposite  pole  to  her  own,  could  not 
fail  to  excite  a  certain  amonnt  of  interest,  if  not  of  sym- 
^thy.  That  a  man  should  refuse  to  be  captivated  bv 
Zelda,  so  bog  as  there  were  other  womeo  in  the  world, 
was  fully  accountable  to  her  woman's  eyes;  but  what  sort 
of  moth-queller  could  he  be,  who  had  acted  the  part  of 
lighted  candle  to  Mile.  Leczinska? 

(To  ba  eontluuad.} 


THE  IMAGINATIVE  LITERATURE  OP  AMERICA. 


BY  LABT  JULIET 

If  an  able  American  work,  "  Draper's  History  of  the 
Intellectual  Development  of  Europe,"  the  llieory  of  a  close 
analogy  between  the  growth  and  decay  of  nations,  and  the 
birth,  maturity,  and  death  of  the*  individual  men  who 
massed  together  compose  nations,  is  curiously  set  forth  and 
followed  out:  too  elaborately  perhaps;  but  the  ingenuity 
.  of  Mr.  Draper's  argument  gives  interest  to  his  work,  and 
leads  the  mind  into  other  eontignous  Gelds  of  meditation. 
"  A  national  type,"  says  the  historian,  "  pursues 


physically  and  intellectually  through  changes  and  develop- 
ments anEwering  to  those  of  the  iadividutJ,  and  being  rep- 
resented by  Infancy,  Childhood,  Youth,  Manhood,  Old 
'  "^ath  respectively." 

e  changes  would  naturally  attach  to  literature 
and  art,  which  are  the  expressions  of  the  national  imagina- 
tion, and,  indeed,  such  an  analoey  is  not  newly  suggested, 
though  it  is  newly  treated  by  Mr.  Draper.  The  infancy 
of  a  nation,  or  of  a  nation's  literature,  its  maturity,  its 
death,  all  these  are  ordinary  metaphorical  expressions,  and 
it  is  therefore  in  the  exactness  with  which  the  parallels 


that  the  American  historian's  thesis  may  be  considered 
sa  original.  To  attempt  £0  precise  a  comparison  between 
the  organic  advancement  of  an  individual  man  and  of  B 
particmar  form  of  literature  would  be  tedious,  and  perhaps 
not  10  profitable  as  tiresome;  bat  it  is  not  altogether  unin- 
Btmctive  to  watch  the  phases  of  the  world's  progress  in 
letters  under  the  influence  of  this  dominant  idea.  The 
dead  languages  of  dead  nations  tell  their  own  story ;  but 
it  is  not  certain  which  of  the  living  nations  are  dying,  nor 
can  we  say  among  these  whether  the  national  power  or  fhe 
national  literature  will  precede  in  the  order  of  decay.  We 
can,  however,  in  the  very  activity,  prosperity,  and  vigor- 
ous vitality  of  an  affluent  nation,  discern  forces  at  work 
which  are  likely  to  destroy  the  beauty,  the  delicacy,  the 
artistic  completeness  of  its  literature.  Are  not  such  agents 
at  large  in  England  now?  As  a  nation  our  advance  is  un- 
doubted; we  have  an  increasing  population,  and  in  that 
population  the  spirit  of  freedom  wnich  means  the  growth 
of  thought;  we  have  the  education  of  the  masses  marching 
onwttfds  at  BO  rapid  a  pace,  that  even  the  a^icultura! 
toilers  begin  to  roase  and  stir;  we  have  a  continual  aug- 
mentation of  the  means  of  swifl  interconrse  with  the  most 
remote  continents  :  all  these  things  are  the  indications  and 
the  consequences  of  a  robust  national  energy  and  of  the 
social  prowess  of  a  people  rising  into  fuller  manhood,  vrilli 
no  principle  of  decay  save  that  which,  if  the  analogy  be- 
tween the  growth  of  an  individual  and  a  nation  be  a  true 
one,  must  be  co-existent  with  evury  beating  pulse  of  life. 
Literature  may  follow  the  same  course,  but  not  the  same 
chronology ;  and  the  very  moment  of  highest  mercantile 
prosperity,  of  most  considerable  political  importance,  and 
of  most  ardent  intellectual  progress  may  be  that  which  is 
most  threatening  to  the  storehouse  of  the  classical  student. 
He  may  see  in  £e  growth  of  letters,  the  destruction  of  lit- 
erature. He  may  foretell  the  sepulture  of  costliest  gems 
under*  the  weight   of   coaree   material   gathered  up  with 


money-making  speed  and  paramount  only  by  Its  bulk.  Al- 
ready our  greatest  poet  has  actually,  if  not  nominally, 
taken  up  the  position  of  a  dead  classic ;  wed  ptiiced  on  the 
bookshelf  and  allowed  to  rest  there;  known  to  die  youtb 
of  England  through  traditional  quotations  :  "  To  be  or  not 
to  be,"  "  The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smoolk," 
"  And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools  the  way  to 
dusiy  death,"  etc.  The  origin  of  which  lines  will  soon 
cease  to  ba  remembered  with  the  works  from  Ihey  sre  ex- 
tracted. 

If  our  great  dramatic  poet  is  rarely  read  for  recreUios, 
there  are  still  fewer  who  read  at  the  present  day  our  (lis- 
tinguished  lyrical  writers  of  a  past  generation.  Words- 
worth, famous  in  his  own  time,  as  the  mark  of  equal  lors 
and  hatred,  the  proud  usurper  of  new  domains  for  poetry, 
the  founder  of  a  school  whivh  has  had  its  day  of  luoshine, 
u  now  wrapped  in  the  shades  of  night.  Only  some  select 
university  scholars  still  handle  his  volumes  fondly ;  the 
once  infallible  Pope  is  still  leu  esteemed.  Scarce  ■  com- 
plete couplet  survives,  even  of  his  satires;  nor  are  Swifl, 
Gray,  Goldsmith,  or  Campbell  much  better  remembered, 
Gray's  "  Elegy  "  remains  a  terror  to  schoolboys  set  t« 
translation;  Goldsmith's  "Deserted  Village"  is  generally 
known  as  a  name,  but  that  is  all.  Each  succeeding  dsr 
which  adds  one  novel,  and  each  succeeding  week  whico 
adds  one  periodical  magazine,  to  the  enormous  sum  of  liigi- 
tive  literature,  is  on  its  way  to  the  complete  annihilslion 
of  those  fine  works  for  which  not  only  their  authora  but 
their  students,  half  a  century  or  even  twenty  jrears  ago, 
thoughtfully  prophesied    an    immortality.    This   is   be- 


for  the  rapidity  of  production  means  hurried  money  mak- 
ing, and  when  once  the  pay  becomes  the  first  object  of  the 
writer,  his  vocation  will  cease  to  be  an  art  and  become  a 
trade.  Thus,  the  favorites  of  to-day  which  are  to  ihrutt 
away  the  idols  of  yesterday,  will  become,  as  time  goes  on, 
less  and  less  worthy  of  long  life,  and  the  few  great  works 
which  will  still  occaHonally  come  out  with  their  own  high 
impulse  of  genius  for  their  first  aim  and  desire  of  life,  will 
before  long  be  buried  with  the  earlier  classics.  This  could 
not  be  tha  case  if  readers  were  a  highly  educated  class,  but 
the  mass  of  readers,  not  the  chosen  few,  must  supply  the 
means  of  gain  to  the  mass  of  publishers;  and  thus  the  in- 
crease in  number  of  those  who  know  their  alphabet,  and 
are,  therefore,  prepared  to  pass  a  judgment  upon  a  writer, 
must  be  regarded  as  a  formidable  invasion  of  ue  privileges 
of  the  scholar. 

Under  a  pressure  threatening  the  ezist«nce  of  Bsthetie 
development  in  our  national  literature,  we  tarn  our  eyes 
to  distant  shores  to  see  if  there  be  any  other  country  which 
will  hold  our  poets  dear  and  reverentially  cherish  dieir 
life.  The  Germans  have  told  us  that  they  malDtain  tbs 
glory  of  Shakespeare  which  we  neglect  —  and  it  is  no 
empty  boast  on  their  part ;  but,  however  favorable  the 
conditions  of  their  nation  may  be  to  the  conservation  di 
the  treasures  of  literature,  and  especially  of  dramatic  liter- 
ature, it  cannot'be  admitted  that  a  poet  is  enjoying  the  (ill- 
ness of  his  prerogative  when  he  is  wearing  the  letters  of 
translation ;  and  only  in  a  land  where  our  own  language 
prevails  can  our  literature  be  duly  recognlxed.  It  is  that 
to  the  United  States  of  America  that  we  turn  our  attention- 
It  is  there  that  we  see  works  produced  whiiih  seem  blood 
relations  to  the  best  of  our  own ;  it  is  there  that  our  own 
classics  are  prized  and  reverenced  as  worthy  models.  In 
the  very  subjects  of  complaint  found  by  some  American 
writers  we  see  (rrounds  for  the  most  reasonable  hope.  In 
Mr.  Underwood's  excellent  volume  entitled  "  American 
Authors,"  the  following  passage  occon :  "  Our  great  in- 
debtedness to  English  scholarship  teems  likely  to  continue. 


mtry.  . 


n  this 

The  few  men  of  geni__ ..     ... 

will  write  because  they  must;  and  they  wiU  have  their 
reward.  As  long  as  the  results  of'an  English  scholar's 
labor  can  be  imported  and  used  without  payment,  the 
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Now,  in  these  remarkg  we  find  reason  for  Batiifactioii. 
The  American  gcholar  having  no  profitable  market  at  hand 
will  only  writ«  becftnte  he  is  urged  by  an  imuistible  im- 

Sulae;  bis  vtt  will  not  degenerate  into  a  trade,  he  will 
well  npon  a  hill  apart,  and  meditate  and  record  his  medi- 
tttions  instead  of  forcioj;  his  ideas.  The  few  like  bim  will  | 
gather  round  him;  a  nucleus  of  first-rate  work  will  be  kept  ' 
entire,  the  taste  which  origiuates  gnch  labor  will  demand 
for  its  eratificBtioD  a  constant  supply  of  the  best  produc- 
tioos  of  English  authors  both  of  the  past  and  the  present 
time.  We  ma^  point  this  obserration  with  one  fact  — 
American  publishers  sell  ten  times  the  number  of  copies 
of"  Philip  Van  Artevelde  "  that  are  sold  in  England. 

I^t  us  consider  now  the  fields  of  American  native  litera- 
ture which  have  burst  into  dower,  and  spme  of  those  that 
are  yet  budding;  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  works  of 
imagination,  for  even  a  glance  at  history,  science,  and  phi- 
loMpby  would  be  impossible  in  the  narrow  limits  of  a  re- 
view article. 

Literature  may  be  said  to  have  begun  in  America  at 
tbe  time  of  its  separatisn  from  England ;  till  then  the  puri- 
.  tanical  sentimenl  was  the  only  impulse  it  had  ;  new  settlers 
had  little  time  for  the  indulgence  of  taste  and  art  of  any 
kind,  and  what  compositions  did  force  their  way  into  print 
were  chiefiy  of  the  Dymn-book  character.  Stephen  Dsye 
was  the  first  man  who  printed  a  book  in  America,  and  thii 
was  the  Bay  fsalm-Book,  compilbd  by  Eliot  —  known  as 
tile  Apostle  Eliot  —  in  the  year  1640.  Daye's  printing 
press  waa  set  up  in  the  President's  house  at  Cambridge, 
m  Uatsachusetts.  These  psalms  are  only  interesting 
chronologically,  and  but  for  the  time  and  place  of  their 
production,  they  would  not  be  worthy  of  record.  In  163(i, 
Harrard  College  was  founded  as  a  religious  seminary,  and 
for  some  time,  indeed  during  a  whole  century,  it  produced 
no  scholars  of  any  great  note,  but  gradually  its  restricted 
coadltions  changed ;   its  sphere  of  activity   widened,  the 

r'  it  of  national  independence  in  the  day  when  America 
lared  its  freedom  afi'ected  it  as  it  affected  every  other 
iasUtutioD,  and  many  of  tbe  most  distinguished  of  Ameri- 
can wrilen  were  educated  under  its  auspices.  Its  influence 
has  been  considerable  upon  the  world  of  letters,  but  not 
exclusive  ;  many  other  institutions  of  a  similar  kind  flour- 
ish in  the  United  States. 

In  imaginative  literature,  next  in  order  of  development 
to  rhyme  founded  on  theology,  which  only  by  an  act  of 
wnrteiy  can  be  allowed  to  belong  to  the  region  of  poetry, 
follows  narrative  in  the  shape  of  fiction ;  and  such  narra- 
tive will  assuredly  in  tbe  infancy  of  a  literature  shape  it- 
self upon  some  old  national  type;  that  is,  it  will  be  dis- 
tinctly imitative ;  not  springioK  into  ardent  manhood  all 
at  once,  as  the  newly-created  Adam  of  Michael  Angelo,  but 
following  rather  the  scientific  theory  of  Mr.  Darwin,  and 
■bowing  its  pristine  powers  in  the  preceding  stage  of  the 
ape. 

Some  novels  of  this  quality,  by  one  Brockden  Brown,  a 
native  of  Philadelphia  and  an  imitator  of  Godwin,  excited 
a  good  deal  of  attention  in  America  in  the  last  century. 
He  Is  hardly  known  at  all  in  England.  American  critics 
tells  us  that  he  transcended  his  model  in  the  power  of  re- 
volting his  readers;  an  exhibition  of  force  which  should 
be  sparingly  used  in  works  of  arL 

The  beauty  of  American  literature  had  its  first  blossom- 
ing in  the  pnKtuctions  of  Wsshington  Irving  and  Bryant, 
both  of  them  founded  on  clasaical  models  of'  the  English 
^pe,  and  reficcting  not  the  spirit  of  their  own  new  national 
vigor  but  tbe  established  taste  of  the  old  kingdom.  They 
are  both  more  distinguished  by  grace  than  force  ;  not  that 
either  of  them  is  feeble,  for  true  grace  cannot  exist  with- 
ont  a  certain  amount  of  power;  it  must  be  regarded  as  one 
of  its  modes  of  expression ;  an  indication  of  it,  taking  a 
special  form  of  beauty ;  a  delicate  shaping  of  thought,  not 
demanding  an  impulse  of  great  energy,  but  still  requiring 
some  innate  strength  for  ils  existence.  I'be  finished  per- 
fection of  Washington  Irving's  style  was  beyond  the  origi- 
nality, and  still  more  beyond  the  intensity  of  his  conception. 


Tliere  have  been  few  writers  more  popular.  He  announced 
the  dawn  of  a  new  day,  and  he  rose  like  the  skylark  with 
the  rising  sun.  He  was  tho  harbinger  of  his  country's 
literature.  Ha  was  not  a  poet,  but  his  prose  was  full  of 
melodious  cadence  and  gentle  utterance.  His  perceptions 
were  vivid  and  tender.  He  bad  a  fine  spirit  or  humanity, 
with  no  national  prejudice  and  hardly  any  national  char- 
acteristic. 

Irving  was  a  fertile  writer.  "  Geoffrey  Crayon's  Sketch- 
book," "  Knickerbocker's  History  of  New  York,"  and  the 
"  Life  of  Columbus,"  are  the  works  by  which  he  is  best 
known  in  England,  but  his  "  Life  of  Wa^Mngton  "  is  priced 
as  much  as  any  of  his  productions  in  America;  and  besides 
this  be  was  the  anthor  of  a  life  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  and 
of  some  other  pleasant  biographies  and  books  of  travel. 
His  humor  recalls  to  the  reader's  mind  the  genial  pleas- 
antry of  Goldsmith,  but  it  bears  more  the  iapress  of  books 
and  less  of  nature;  it  is  more  elaborate  and  less  spontane- 
ous. In  his  meditative  essays,  Washington  Irving's  poeti- 
cal mind  engjages  the  afiection  if  It  does  not  stimulate  the 
intellect  of  the  reader.  He  has  not  the  original  stimulus 
which  excites  passionate  admiration,  but  the  Interest  which 
he  awakens  is  of  a  lasting  kind. 

Irving  was  tbe  first  popular  proee  writer,  Bryant  was 
the  firat  popnlar  poet,  of  the  New  World.  He  was  born  at 
Cummington,  in  Maasachu setts,  in  tbe  year  1T94.  His 
father  was  a  man  of  considerable  attsiinments,  and  educated 
him  with  care ;  he  was  for  two  vears  at  Williams  College, 
and  he  practised  for  a  short  time  at  tbe  bar  before  he 
finally  adapted  literature  as  a  profession.  He  was  then 
something  besides  a  student,  and  a  man  writes  and  thinks 
none  the  worse  for  that.  Bryant's  poe^  is  free  from 
spasm,  contortion,  or  gloom.  It  has  nothing  false  in  It. 
Its  versification  is  melodious  and  sufficiently  varied,  it  of- 
fends no  old  established  laws.  In  reading  Bryant  we  feel 
that  Bryant  has  read  Wordsworth;  that  he  is  a  disciple 
of  the  school  which  had  for  its  foundation  a  continual  com- 
muning with  nature,  and  in  which  the  skies,  the  stars,  the 
winds,  the  floods,  and  the  fields  were  paramount ;  in  which 
man  derives  the  sole  significance  of  his  existence  from  his 
interpretation  of  the  objects  surrounding  him.  In  thia 
poetry,  passion  is  subordinate  to  meditation,  and  medita- 
tion is  stirred  by  the  contemplation  of  the  world  outside. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Wmrdsworth  exercised  a  con- 
siderable influence  over  the  mind  of  Bryant,  but  it  would 
not  be  true  to  call  him  an  imitator.  His  thought  took  its 
impulse  from  the  school  of  English  poets  designated  as  the 
Li^e  School,  but  its  shaping  was  not  theirs;  his  composi- 
tion was  more  finished  and  was  finer  than  Wordsworth's,  it 
was  more  symmetrical,  and  indeed  there  is  hardly  a  fault  to 
be  found  in  it  unless  perfection  itself  be  a  fault.  There  is, 
perhaps,  in  some  of  Bryant's  pieces  a  monotony  of  excel- 
lence, but  he  does  not  fall  into  the  grave  error  of  length- 
inesB  as  Wordsworth  did,  nor  into  that  of  exaggerated 
simplicity.  On  the  other  hand  be  is  wanting  in  the  passion 
which  stirs  with  Wordsworth,  whether  in  the  woodland 
scene,  by  the  river  side,  by  tbe  plunging  cataract,  or  the 
ruined  abbey.     Wordsworth,  in  his  raptures  as  a  contem- 

Elator  of  nature,  embraces  with  a  yearning  sympathy  all 
nmanity;  his  tenderness  is  deepest  for  the  worker  in  field 
and  wood,  his  sympathy  is  stronger  for  the  shepherd  than 
the  king,  but  his  desire  for  the  improvement  of  the  human 
race  is  everywhere  apparent,  and  even  when  his  volumes 
of  poetry  cease  to  be  read,  tbe  Influence  of  their  pleadings 
for  the  suffering  classes  will  prevail. 

Bryant's  field  is  more  restricted;  hit  meditations  are 
less  fervent ;  tbey  are  generally  pervaded  by  a  tender  mel- 
ancholy, gentle  and  soothing,  without  any  ronsing  action. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  it  has  happened  that  soma 
distinguished  critics  have  compared  his  "  Thanatopsis  "  to 
Milton's  outpourings  of  creative  thought.  In  what  pas- 
ii^es  of  Bryant's  work  do  they  find  the  vast  harmonies,  or 
he  great  procession  of  imagery,  which  that  magnificent 
M  Puritan  brings  forth? 

Milton's   thought,  freed,  even   by  the   lou  of  outward 

rision,  soared  and  touched  the  illimitable.    Hie  boonda- 

I  ries  of  Bryant's  imagination  are  discernible,  and  "  Thana- 
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lopsu,"  mora   than   most   other  of  bin  poem«,  iugge«t«  a 
recollection  of  Wordiiworlli.     Might   not  anv  one  conver- 
SKDt   with  the  most   remarkable  workfl  of  ttie  lake   poet, 
"  The  Prelude."  ■'  The  Kxcumion,"  or   the  ■'  Ode  to  Im- 
mortality," imagioe  himself  still    meditation  bis  pages  in 
raading  the  opening  lines  of  Bryant's  poem  'I  — 
"  To  him  who  in  the  love  of  Nature  holds 
Commnnion  with  her  yiaihle  form*,  she  apeaka 
A  rariong  lanj^aee  :  for  bis  gajer  hours 
She  hai  a  voice  of  gladnesa  sad  a  amile, 
AaA  eloquence  of  beantj,  and  she  glides 
Into  bis  darker  miuiogs,  with  a  mild 
And  healing  sympalhj,  that  steals  away 
Their  sharpness  ere  he  is  aware." 

Thu  poem  rises  into  a  higher  eloquence  as  it  proceeds, 
bnt  its  uttemncM  are  unlike  Milton's ;  instead  of  the  lone 
touodiog  period,  the  rolliag  thunder,  the  imperious  maj- 
esty, there  is  the  divine  sorrow  of  a  contemplation  deep 
and  quiet.     Selection  is  always  difficult,  and  perhaps 


"  The  hills 

le  snn  —  the  oaks 
a  between ; 


Bock-ribbed  snd  ancient 

Stretching  in  pensive  qaii 

The  venerahle  woods  —  nTsrs  Enai  move 

In  majesty,  and  the  complaining  brooks 

That  make  the  meadows  green ;  and,  poured  round  all. 


Oldo< 


Bgray  i 


n  decoratioi 
OfthegreMiombofman.     The  golden  ton, 
The  planets,  all  the  infinite  host  of  heaven 
Are  Bbining  on  the  sad  abodes  of  dealh 
Through  the  still  lapse  of  ages.    Ail  that  tread 
The  globe  are  but  a  handful  to  the  tribes 
That  slumber  in  its  bosom, —  Take  the  wings 
Of  momiog,  and  the  Barcsn  desert  pierce, 
Or  lose  ihvself  in  the  continuous  woods 
Where  rolls  the  Oregon,  and  hears  no  sound 
Save  his  own  dashings —  yet  —  the  dead  are  there." 

Let  the  reader  p&oM  upon  tliat  line  which  describes  the 
dreariness  of  a  far  stretching  colorless  sea,  and  it  will  make 
an  indebble  imprea^on  upon  him  so  that  he  will  never 
ag^n  look  out  over  the  sad  wide  waters  without  the  sound 
In  his  mind  of  Bryant's  rhythmical  words, 

"  Old  ocean's  gray  and  melancholy  waste," 

It  is  in  glimpses  of  nature  that  Bryant's  fancy  wakes 
most  brightly  ;  he  can  with  his  delicate  observation,  set  in 
sweet  words,  present  a  flower,  a  ray  of  snnshine,  a  mstlingr 
leaf,  or  a  bird's  fligbl,  with  all  their  perfume,  color,  and 
vitality  investing  tbem.  At  such  moments  the  echo  of 
another  voice  in  his  tones  disappears ;  nature  herself  is 
forever  original,  and  a  perfect  image  of  her  must  share  the 
freshness  of  her  life. 

Upon  the  poets  Pierpont,  Drake,  Dana,  and  Halleck, 
we  have  not  space  to  dwell :  they  do  not  occupy  a  promi' 
nent  place  in  imaginative  writing;  but  we  tnm  with  pleas- 
ure ta  the  animating  scenes  of  prose  and  fiction  which 
Fenimore  Cooper  constructed  for  the  deliritt  of  all  who 
love  adventure,  movement,  and  unfettered  Hfb,  who  care  to 
listen  to  the  musing  storm,  to  force  a  path  through  the 
dsrk  mysteries  of  wild  forests,  to  roam  by  the  side  of  the 

C'nted  Indian  over  silent  prairies,  to  recognise  nature  in 
jnimitive  aspects,  unrestricted :  uncomfortable,  per- 
haps, if  the  actual  were  to  take  the  plaoe  of  the  ftncUiil, 
hut  full  of  attraction  for  those  who  like  to  give  themselves 
up  to  the  contemplation  of  the  distant  and  intangible. 
Cooper  described  with  the  picturesque  touch  of  the  novelist 
things  that  he  knew.  He  was  two  years  in  the  navy,  he 
was  conversant  with  the  sea  in  all  her  moods,  and  with 
the  lives  of  those  whose  life  depended  on  them  ;  he  passed 
a  portion  of  his  youih  also  on  the  border  of  the  wilderness, 
and  became  familiar  with  the  ways  of  the  wild  Indian. 
When  he  first  published  in  the  shape  of  a  romance  the 


reeonl  of  his  experiences,  he  created  an  eilraordinarj 
sensation  in  his  own  country,  which  soon  extended  both  to 
£ttgtand  and  France.  He  was  the  favorite  novelist  of 
Balzac,  who  generally  carried  a  volume  of  his  romancet 
about  with  hlru,  and  who,  on  one  occasion,  finding  him- 
self short  of  money  to  pay  for  an  exorbitant  namber  of 
patties  which  he  had  devoured,  mode  up  the  overplus  td 
the  pastrycook  by  presenting  her  on  the  spot  with  a  novel 
of  Cooper's,  the  sole  thing  he  had  left  in  Itis  pocket 
Cooper  was  the  first  novelist  of  the  United  Stales  whose 
genius  gained  universal  admiration.  He  was  bom  in  1 789, 
and  died  in  18S1.  His  works  are  as  well-known  in  Eng- 
land as  in  America,  and  ihouffh  not  read  with  the  SMoe 
eagerness  as  at  the  time  of  their  publication,  they  are  cer- 
tainly not  forgotten  yet.  "The  Pilot"  and  "The  Bed 
Rover,"  "  The  Pioneers,"  "  The  Spy,"  and  "  The  Last  of 
the  Mohicans,"  %re  still  familiar  names  among  us;  thej 
have  in  them  the  life  derived  from  an  original  observstioD 
of  nature. 

Catherine  Sedgwick  and  Lydia  Maria  Child  were  novel- 
ists of  subordinate  power,  hut  not  witho'it  the  merit  of 
some  picturesque  fancy,  and  American  imagioaiion  wsi 
not  now  to  slumber  any  more;  it  was  waked  into  full 
energy  bv  the  genius  of  Emerson,  a  name  dear  to  sll  who 
know  how  to  pnze  the  richest  gifts  of  the  human  intellect, 
and  the  highest  instincts  of  the  human  heart.  Emerson. 
forcible  in  creative  thought  and  in  mode  of  expression,  linked 
philosophy  and  poetry  together  with  bonds  such  as  they  had 
never  known  before.  The  union  under  his  control  ii  a 
perfect  one,  in  which  no  change  can  he  desired.  His  ex- 
pressions in  poetry  are  nnconventional :  he  takes  the  word 
which  fits  his  thought,  not  caring  whether  it  has  or  has 
not  been  used  by  any  preceding  poet.  He  liberated 
American  poetry  from  the  thraldom  of  old  models:  he 
vivified  American  philosophy  with  poetic  ideality.  He  is 
original  and  he  is  true.  We  approach  his  writings  with 
that  sense  of  animation  which  a  fine  semblance  of  life  in- 
spires in  contrast  with  weak  imitation  of  antique  classics: 
thoee  who  have  recently  found  themselves  in  the  acnlptnre 
room  of  Burlington  House,  facing  Dalou's  French  Peiasnt, 
and  surrounded  by  attempts  to  reproduce  old  Greek  fonni 
of  grace,  will  understand  the  strong  impression  which  s 
perfect  veracity  in  art  makes  upon  the  mind-  This  simple 
childlike  mother  nursing  her  infant,  has  tlie  very  hrealb 
of  existence  in  her;  it  is  felt  in  the  countenance  which 
razes  down  upon  the  little  tender  thing  whom  she  is  oour- 
ishing ;  in  her  protecting  upholding  arm  ;  in  the  charac- 
teristic dimple  just  above  her  elbow;  in  the  folds  of  the 
homely  dress  she  wears;  in  the  baby's  clutching  action; 
in  every  portion  of  this  model  of  nn^ected  nature.  The 
artist  has  not  sought  tc  exhibit  force  in  shapes  of  uglmeas; 
his  departure  from  the  classical  idea  is  only  a  diffeieiit 
beauty  —  the  beauty  of  such  truth  as  be  has  seen  in  his 
own  country  by  the  wayside,  opposed  to  that  which  ha 
might  vainly  strive  to  imagine  through  the  relics  surviving 
of  bygone  ages  and  a  glory  that  is  past  There  is  the 
same  charming  truthfulness  in  Emerson's  pictures  of  life. 
We  may  take  as  an  example  of  his  fine  perception  and 
peculiar  power  of  expression,  his  littie  poem  called  "  The 
Humble  Bee." 

"  Burly,  doling,  humble  bee, 

Where  thou  art  is  clime  tor  me ; 

Let  tbem  sail  for  Porto  Riqne, 

Far-off  heats  throueb  seas  to  seek, 

I  will  follow  thee  alone, 

Thou  auiiuated  torrid  sone ! 

Let  me  chase  thy  waving  lines. 

Keep  me  nearer,  me  thy  bearer. 

Singing  over  shrubs  aud  vines. 


"Jnsef 


Joy  of  thy  dominion  ; 
Sailor  of  the  atmosphere, 
Swimmer  througb  the  waves  ofai 
Voyager  of  night  and  noon. 
Epicurean  of  June ; 
Wait,  I  prithee,  till  I  come 
Within  earshot  of  thy  hum, 
AH  without  is  martyrdom." 
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Hov  dellciouBlj  in  these  two  lUnzu  we  feel  the  oouth 
viod  ttir  I  How  many  thougfata  rise  up  with  that  romaatie 
which  tints  the  hamAQ  count«naace,  with  thow  subtle  heats 
which  turn  the  soda  to  violets,  and  with  that  mellow  breezy 
baiB  which  displAcea  the  green  silence  of  qntttt  nature  ! 
Id  this  green  silence  bow  much  is  at  once  understood ;  in 
the  breezy  baas  what  a  prettj  hint  is  conveyed  of  the  bee's 
gypsy  Bohemian  life ;  and  how  poetically  the  sense  of 
morement  is  enforced  upon  us  by  the  force  of  contrast  in 
that  dreamy  vision  of  repose  conveyed  in  the  "  Syrian 
peace,  immortal  leisure  1  "  The  longer  this  poetry  is  dwelt 
apon  the  more  it  will  unfold  :  whatever  we  discern  at  first 
in  it,  there  is  always  something  more  to  be  discovered. 
Emersou  is  better  known  to  toe  English  nation  by  his 
essays  than  by  his  poems  ;  yet  ihey  should  be  read  to- 
gether, for  the  same  mind  i>  iu  botb,  sLowing  its  quality 
of  strength  moat  in  pro^e  and  of  beauty  in  verse.  It  is 
difficult  to  reust  the  li^mptation  to  make  some  extracts 
from  the  essays,  lo  vigorous  iu  thought  and  so  exquisite 
in  their  wording,  but  thev  do  not  properly  belong  to  the 
class  of  imagindUve  works  which  are  under  diiicuaiiioD 
here :  and  even  if  tbey  did,  a  selection  of  special  passages 
wootd  be  almost  an  impossibility,  when  the  coherence  of 
the  whole  is  so  evidently  important.  The  essay  on  Love 
i*  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  for  its  imaginative  charm, 
co-existing  with  penetrating  thought.  Writing  on  a  sub 
ject  which  might  be  supposed  to  be  already  exhausted  by 
much  thinking,  much  writing;,  sqU  much  siuging,  Emerson 
has  made  it  new;  and  cutting  fresh  paths  and  diving  into 
Dnseen  depths,  he  seems  a  bold  pioneer  conquering  a  re- 
mote country  rather  ilian  a  tru^VKllcr  in  beaten  ways. 
Thirre  are  other  of  hid  esfays  more  profound,  there  is  none 
more   alluring.  '  EmtTson,   known    to    bu   an    admirer   of 
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In  these  two  stanzas  there  is  much  described  with  that  I  power  which  comes  from  within,  from  a  volcanic  fire  of  his 
accuracy  which  eives  a  faithful  image  to  the  reader,  and  own,  not  the  reflection  of  any  other  man's  heat.  Seeking 
more  is  su^ested,  It  is  the  function  of  poetry  to  render  always  the  true,  and  rendering  it  in  the  most  exact  es- 
the  image  of  things  seen,  adding  to  them  ideas,  not  defi-  pressions  he  can  find,  his  style  appears  simplej  but  his 
aitely  told.  The  poet  who  deals  only  in  exact  delineation  •i^"'—^'  •-  -.«~-i..-  — ^  k„;u  .,t,  ,n  ..nn,r.o.,f  .fm.^fn,™ 
soon  tires  the  attention;  the  imagination  must  be  roused 
to  a  perception  of  its  own  potentialities  in  order  to  enjoy 
the  record  of  the  poet's  sensations.  Without  the  Quality 
of  luggestivenesE  a  man  may  be  a  Kood  verse-wnter,  a 
sonnd  thinker,  or  a  clever  satirist,  but  he  cannot  be  a  great 
poet.  What  a  perspective  of  beaut;  those  first  ten  liaea 
of  Emerson's  open  out  1  How  blithely  we  follow  that  bee 
singing  in  his  wanderings  with  a  sense  of  the  distant  and 
the  vast  I  What  bright  colors  float  about  us  as  we  voyage 
through  thu  light  and  noon  led  by  the  sweet  hum  of  that 
happy  Epicurean  \ 

AaA  still  more  brightly,  still  more  melodiously  the  next 
two  verses  carry  us  on  :  — 

"  When  tha  south  wind  In  May  days, 

With  a  net  of  shining  haze. 

Silvers  the  horizon  wall, 

And.  with  softness  touching  all. 

Tints  the  human  countenance 

With  a  color  of  romance ; 

And  infusing  sublie  heats, 

Turns  the  sods  to  violets  ; 

ThoD  in  sunny  solitudes. 

Rover  of  the  underwoods, 

Ttie  green  silence  dost  displace 

With  thy  mellow  breeiy  bass. 

"  Hot  midsaramer's  petted  crone, 
Sweet  to  me  thy  drowsy  lone; 
Telia  of  cuantleas  sunny  hours, 
Long  days,  and  solid  bunks  of  flowers; 
OfKulfii  of  sweetness  wilboul  bound. 
In  Indian  wildemesses  bund  ; 
Of  Syrian  peace,  immortal  leisure, 
firmest  cheer  and  birdlike  pleasure." 


thought  is  complex  and  built  up  lu  compact  e 
His  habit  of  concentration  is  an  essential  attribute  of  hia 
vital  energy  which  demands  no  doubt  a  considerable 
amount  of  mental  vigor  in  the  student  who  honestly  seeks 
to  master  all  his  meaning.  A  creative  genius  induces  new 
animation  in  all  his  lurroundings,  and  he  is  happy  when 
this  appears  not  in  imitative  eSbrt^  but  in  an  upspring- 
ingintelligence  iu  other  directions. 

Emerson  was  not  adopted  as  a  model  ;  on  the  contrary 
he  was  inadequately  recosuized  when  he  first  appeared  by 
the  many  ;  but  a  great  spirit  rouses  its  kindred,  and  after 
his  advent  American  writers  ceased  to  cling  to  the  skirt* 
of  the  mother-country  and  moved  freely.  The  infancy  of 
American  literature  was  past.  Hawthorne,  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  one  of  the  moat  brilliant  among  the  men  who 
have  stamped  our  English  prose  with  the  ideal  beauty  of  a 
poetic  imagination,  was  contemjKirary  in  birth  with  Emer- 
son, but  he  is  goue  before  :  he  has  left  us ;  we  deplore  him 
as  a  dear  friend  parted,  for  his  place  was  in  the  heart  of 
his  reader  —  In  the  heart's  core.  He  dealt  with  the  pro- 
foundeat  emoliona.  He  analyzed  ihem  with  the  most 
subtle  investigation ;  he  traced  with  complete  skill  the 
analogies  l>etneeii.  the  seen  and  the  unseen ;  he  pierced 
mystery,  be  dived  into  the  soul  of  man,  bis  plunge  waa 
deep  as  Balzac's.  French  literature  has  exercised  a  wide 
influence  over  that  of  most  other  nations,  and  of  all  French 
writers  Balzac  has  made  the  strongest  impression.  He 
brought  to  the  examination  of  the  unman  mind  an  exact 
anatamical  knowledge,  be  look  a  bleeding  human  heart  in 
his  hands  and  unflinchingly  ditsected  it ;  not  a  palpitation, 
not  the  faintest  vibration  of  a  nerve  escaped  him  —  he 
scraped  away  the  integuments  and  laid  the  whole  suffering 
system  bare  with  his  cruel  knife.  Such  a  process  belong* 
more  to  the  province  of  sui^ry  than  of  arc :  and  it  u 
rather  a  sense  of  power  and  an  admiration  of  extraordinary 
skill  that  we  experience  in  reading  Balzac's  works  than 
any  sympathetic  emotion  or  exaltation  of  passion  such  aa 
ahould  accompany  the  noblest  efibtts  of  the  im^inativa 
faculty. 

But  a  new  power  revealed ;  human  instincts  atronglj 
dealt  with ;  an  extraordinary  ingenuity  shown  in  the  man- 
ner of  their  exhibition,  —  these  were  qualities  to  rouM 
attention  and  to  turn  thought  into  unaccustomed  channeli. 
In  such  channels  many  work  now  who  are  not  aware  of 
the  master-hand  which  opened  them  out,  who  can  truly 
say  that  they  have  not  read  a  sellable  of  Balzac's  writings. 
The  influence  of  an  original  thinker  is  long  before  it  dies 
out  ;  perhaps  never  completely  dies.  In  Hawthorne's 
works  there  is  something  felt  of  Balzac's  sway  ;  but 
Hawthorne  is  neither  an  imitator  nor  a  diaciple ;  and  with 
him  a  similar  skill  in  anatomical  acrutiny  is  differently 
used.  There  is  nothing  of  the  gross  and  little  of  the  phys- 
ical in  Hawthorne:  his  descriptioos,  except  where  they 
treat  of  external  nature,  are  psychological  and  spiritual  in 
the  highest  degree.  He  analyzes  the  human  mind,  sur- 
rounding it  wiQi  strange,  mysterious  circumstances.  Ha 
lores  the  remote,  the  romantic,  the  marvellous,  the  impos- 
sible :  he  blends  with  it  so  much  elaborate  and  perfect 
detail  that  it  seems  real :  we  are  taken  up  from  our  own 
atmosphere  into  his ;  there  is  no  incoherence  to  startle  us  ; 
and  whether  the  aubject  of  the  romance  be  the  human 
descendant  of  a  faun  who  inherits  his  ears  and  his  mental 
attributes,  or  a  philosopher  who  passes  his  life  in  concoct* 
ing  the  drink  ol  immortality,  we  are  never  allowed  for  a 
moment  to  doubt  the  truth  of  their  existence,  Haw- 
thorne's mind,  fervent  and  brooding,  oflen  drew  its  inspi- 
rations from  slight,  hardly  tangible  hints  of  sorrow  whidi 
appeared  sometimes  in  the  paragraph  of  a  newspaper,  or 
friend's  letter,  or  in  some  passing  word  caught  by 


Carlyle,  has  by  such  aa  have  not  read  him  been  quoted  as 

an  imitator.     This  is  an  error  so  immediately  detected  by      chance. 

even  a  eupvrGcial  reading  ol  his  works  Chat  it  is  noC  neces'-  The  origin  of  the  '-  Scarlet  Letter"  occurred  iu  a  paB> 

larj  to  dwell  upon  it.     Emerson,  whtther  as  a  poet  or  a      sage  of  a  daily  journal,  which  an  ordinary  reader  might 

philosopher,  is  essentially  original.     He   has   the   motive  |  have  passed  unnoticed,   but  which,  suggesting   to   Haw- 
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tborne  more  than  it  told,  caused  him  long  pause  and  pon- 
dering, and  gave  rise  finally  in  bU  fermenting  thought  to 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  works  of  imagination  that  has 
ever  appeared.  It  is  very  well  known  among  us  in  England 
—  perhaps  the  best  known  of  the  anther's  romances.  It  is 
the  mosC  persistently  painful  of  them  all.  The  plot  works 
itself  out  amon^  a  small  group  of  characters  whoie  rela- 
tions to  each  other  are  the  most  disagreeable  that  can  well 
be  conceived :  a  disgraced  wife  —  her  seducer  — her  bus- 


I  settlement  of  New  England,  where  puritanic 
manners,  puritanic  society,  puritanic  coldness,  cruelty, 
■nd  hypocrisy  combine  to  bear  down  upon  a  woman's  fault. 
The  incidents  and  emotions  arising  from  this  terrible 
position  are  conceived  and  narrated  with  a  power  peculiar 
to  Hawthorne.  His  touch  is  fine  as  it  is  strong;  and 
through  the  borrors  of  the  theme  there  pierces  still  a 
Spiritual  light,  the  reflection  of  the  author's  soul.  There 
Is  also  a  local  and  historic  interest  in  the  life  of  the  pil- 

Srim  settlers  ;  and  the  traits  of  character,  and  bits  of 
ialogue  among  casual  crowds  and  mobs,  jailers,  officers, 
ministers,  relieve  by  their  dramatic  power  the  subjective 
tendencies  of  the  work.  Hawthorne's  habit  of  introspec- 
tjon  is  the  result  of  his  essentially  poetical  imagination. 

The  Poet  broods  over  one  thought  and  unfolds  the 
changing  forms,  the  altering  aspects,  Qie  fever,  the  exhaus- 
tion, the  never  ending  phases  of  an  overwhelming  passion. 
The  Dramatist  deals  with  the  actions,  thoughts,  and 
Speech  of  all  manner  of  men,  with  their  various  motives 
■nd  movements.  The  dramatist,  however,  may  exhibit  a 
passion  that  it  IjTical  in  its  character  by  concentrating  his 
power  upon  one  principal  figure,  and  dealing  with  the  soul 
of  that  personage  with  an  exclusive  partiality.  This  is  the 
case  in  Shakespeare's  Hamlet.  On  the  oUier  hand,  the 
most  brooding  and  one-sided  imagination,  if  it  be  powerful 
in  the  highest  sense,  must  be  provided  with  the  dramatic 
element  This  is  the  case  with  Hawthorne  :  his  outside 
vorld  is  exhibited  witli  a  striking  dramatic  truth.  He  has 
an  equal  force  in  describing  animate  and  inanimate  nature. 
The  arm-chair  is  real  as  the  old  womau  who  sits  in  it. 
No  detail  is  too  minute  to  escape  his  obacrvalion.  Those 
who  have  read  his  wonderful  romance  called  "  Transfor- 
mation "  will  call  to  mind  how  the  actual  and  the  marvel- 
lous, not  to  say  the  impossible,  are  here  blended  together 
with  a  vivid  semblance  of  truth  :  how  the  Roman  piazza, 
the  artist's  studio,  the  ordinary  forms  of  Italian  daily  life 
are  brought  into  harmony  with  the  strangest,  the  moat 
abnormal  conditions  of  human  passion  and  criminality ', 
and  how  over  all  the  utmost  purity  of  a  human  soul  pre- 
vails, havini;  its  home  in  a  woman's  form,  shedding  alike 
over  esthetic  enjoyment  and  bitter  suffering  a  divine  radi- 
ance. Any  one  who  does  not  remember  Uiese  things  on 
the  mention  of  the  word  "  Transformation,"  should  in- 
stantly procure  the  volume  and  read  in  it  till  t»  forget 
becomes  impossible. 

The  "  House  with  the  Seven  Gables,"  inferior  in  con- 
structive skill  to  the  "  Scarlet  Letter,"  and  much  narrower 
in  its  range  than  "  Transformation,"  yet  contains  some  of 
Hawthorne's  most  beautiful  ideas  and  most  remarkable 
descriptive  paragraphs;  for  instance,  when  the  poor  old 
gentlewoman,  Uephzibah  Fyncheon,  reduced  to  keeping  a 
small  shop,  first  opens  business,  bow  clearly  the  reader  is 
made  to  see  every  comer  of  her  wretched  warehouse,  and 
to  recognize  the  existence  of  every  one  of  her  wretched 
sensations.     Here  is  the  description  : 

"  Kervouatj  —  in  a  sort  of  freniy,  we  might  almost  say  — 
she  began  to  basy  herself  in  arranginK  some  children's  piiy- 
thinga  and  other  little  wares  on  the  afielves  and  at  the  shop- 
window.  In  the  lapecC  of  Ihia  dark-arrayed,  pale-faced,  lady- . 
like  old  figare,  there  was  a  deeply  tragic  character  that  con- 
trasted irreconcilably  wiih  the  ludicrous  pettiness  of  her 
emploTment.  It  seemed  a  preat  anomaly  that  so  gaunt  and 
dismal  a  personage  should  take  a  toy  in  hand :  a  miracle  that 
the  toy  did   not  vanish  in   her  grasp.  .  .  ,  Now  ghe  places  a 

finge^b^ead  elephant  against  the  window,  but  with  so  tremu- 
us  a  touch  that  it  tumbles  upon  the  floor  with  the  dismrnilMT- 
nent  of  three  legs  and  its  trunk;  it  has  ceased  to  be  an  eliriibuiit 


and  has  become  a  few  bits  uf  musty  ginKsrbread.  There  igaia 
she  ha*  upset  a  tumbler  of  marbles,  allof  which  roll  difienmt 
ways,  and  each  individual  marble,  devil-directed,  into  the  moil 
difficult  obscurity  that  ic  can  find.  Heaven  help  our  pooi  old 
Hephiibah,  and  forgive  us  for  taking  a  ludicrous  view  oF  her 
poaition  ;  ■«  her  rigid  and  msly  frame  goes  down  upon  its 
handa  and  kneca  in  quest  of  the  absconiling  marbles,  we  poai- 
lively  feel  so  much  the  more  inclined  id  shed  tears  of  svmpeliiy 
from  the  very  fact  that  we  must  needs  inru  aside  and  laugb  u 
her  ;  for  here  —  and  if  we  fail  to  impress  it  auitably  npon  the 
reader  it  is  onr  own  fault,  not  that  of  the  theme  —  Mre  ii  one 
of  the  traest  points  of  melancholy  interest  that  occur  in  oidi- 
nary  life.  It  was  tbe  final  throe  of  what  called  itself  old  gen- 
Let  us  pass  from  this  exquisite  grotesqueness  to  tbe  per- 
fect beauty  of  Fhcebe's  portrait : 

"Nothing  more  beautiful  —  nothing  prettier  at  least  —  was 
ever  made  than  Phcebe,  and  therefore,  to  this  man  —  whose 
whole  poor  and  impalpable  enjoyment  of  existence  heretofore 
and  until  both  his  heart  and  fancy  died  within  him  had  been  a 
dream  —  whose  images  of  woman  had  more  and  more  lost  their 
substance,  and  been  ^Mzea  like  the  pictares  of  secluded  ardiU 
into  the  chilliest  Ideality  —  to  him  this  little  ligure  of  the  cheer- 
iest bousehold  life  was  jast  what  he  rvqaircd  to  bring  hlro  back 
into  the  breathing  world.  Persona  who  have  wandered  lad 
been  expelled  out  of  the  common  track  of  things,  even  wen  It 
for  a  better  ayatem.  desire  nothing  so  much  as  to  be  led  back 
Thtj  shiver  in  their  loneliness,  be  it  on  a  mountain  top  or  in  a 
dungeon.  Now  Phcebe's  presence  made  a  home  about  her — 
that  very  sphere  which  the  outcast,  the  prisoner,  the  potentate, 
the  wretch  beneath  mankind,  the  wretch  aside  from  it,  instinct- 
iiely  pines  after  —  a  home!  She  was  reall  Holding  her  htnd 
you  felt  something  :  a  tender  something :  a  substance  and  a 
warm  one;  and  so  long  as  you  should  feet  its  grasp,  soft  u  it 
was,  you  might  be  certain  that  your  place  was  good  in  the  vbols 
sympathetic  chain  of  human  nature.  The  world  was  no  longer 
a  delusion.  By  looking  a  little  further  in  this  direction  we 
might  BuggU!.!  an  explanation  of  an  often  saggested  myaterr- 
Why  are  poets  so  apt  to  choose  their  mates  not  for  any  ainii- 
larily  of  poetic  endowment,  but  for  qualities  which  might  mike 
the  happiness  of  the  rudest  handicraftsman  a  a  well  as  that  of 
the  ideal  craftsman  of  the  spirit  !  Because  probably  at  its  high- 
est elevation  tbe  poet  needs  no  boman  intercourse ;  but  be  findi 
it  dreary  to  descend  and  be  a  stranger."  .... 

In  this  beautiful  passage  tbe  charm  of  Fhcebe  is  indi- 
cated by  the  description  of  the  sensations  she  excites  with- 
out any  attempt  at  positive  delineation  of  their  features. 
This  is  by  far  the  surest  way  of  conveying  an  impression 
of  loveliness  to  the  reader :  the  grotesque,  the  awkward, 
the  deformed,  the  hideous,  may  be  exactly  described  — 
beauty  evades  hard  handling. 

Hawthorne's  "  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse,"  "  Blithedale 
Romance,"  and  "  Our  Old  Home,"  are  universally  knows, 
and  the  two  first  mentioned  ore  universally  admired.  But 
to  the  "  Old  Home  "  England  has  not  done  justice.  It 
contains  some  of  the  most  delicious  descriptions  of  our 
rural  scenery  ever  written,  and  of  all  who  have  visited 
Shakeapeare's  birthplace,  Hawthorne  is  tbe  recorder  who 
has  brought  the  old  house  with  its  surroundings  Into 
the  fullest  life.  Through  fields  and  woods,  by  the  rivef 
side,  he  strolled,  his  poet's  soul  stealing  fragrance  from 
every  wild  Sower  that  grew  in  bis  path.  Through  stately 
halls  be  moved  with  a  deep  hiatoric  interest  —  to  every 
picturesque  doorway,  to  every  noble  arcbilet^ure,  to  every 
glowing  picture,  he  brought  that  knowledge,  that  feeling, 
Qiat  ricb^-atored  fancy  wljich  not  only  enabled  him  to  ap- 
preciate what  he  saw,  but  to  communicate  his  appreciatioD 
to  others.  This  volume  therefore  should  be  cberished  is 
a  treasure-house  by  English  readers ;  but  unluckily  it* 
author  dropped  a  few  ill-advised  words  about  the  obeNtv 
of  English  women  as  they  advanced  in  years,  and  thw 
bitter  ingredient  poisoned  the  cup  of  sweets.  The  book  la 
generally  rejected  by  English  society,  for  English  women 
are  not  without  their  privileges.  'The  remarks  which 
rankled  in  the  British  min'l  made  little  sensation  in  Amer- 
ica, while  the  images  remlcrud  of  relics  of  the  past  In  old 
castles  and  old  towns,  ol  the  charms  of  the  present  in 
shadowy  glades,  wild  hcnilis,  and  green  meadows,  excited 
a  new  deep  interest,  and  set  many  longing  to  see  the  old 
country. 
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Hawthorne's  poslhumous  work,  "  Septimiue,"  has  in  il 
Uie  CHence  of  all  hii  other  writings.  It  is  a  psychological 
■tadf  of  the  finest  kind.  There  is  hardly  any  change  of 
scene  in  it,  there  is  not  mnch  variety  of  character  ;  Sep- 
tiniias,  with  his  whole  soul  giren  up  to  the  pnrsuit  of  one 
object,  the  drink  of  immortality,  remains  rooted  to  one 
spot,  seeking  fbrerer  to  decipher  a  strange  mystic  mann- 
■cript  which  is  supposed  to  contain  the  great  secret.  In 
his  garden  is  bnried  the  body  of  a  young  English  officer 
whom  he  has  slain. in  fight,  the  time  of  action  bring  that 
of  the  great  American  war  with  England.  Flowers  grow 
oa  the  aod  which  covert  the  younz  EDglishman ;  one  rises 
Dp  (rf*  extraordinary  glow  and  brilliancy,  of  wonderful 
textore,  of  startling  cnmson  beautv,  which  exhibits  all  the 
conditions  of  the  plant  indicated  by  the  manuscript  as 
the  needful  ingredient  for  the  draught  of  oteraal  life.  A 
pale  girl  who  wanders  up  and  downliy  this  grave,  having 
some  mysterious  relationship  to  the  dead  omcer,  and  an 
old  wizard  aunt,  are  the  sole  companions  of  Septimiug,  and 
the  dreary  monotony  is  only  interrupted  by  occasional 
eltmpses  of  a  healthy  village-maiden  named  Rose,  The 
hook  depends  for  its  interest  npon  the  alt«rnations  of  feel- 
ing accompanying  the  passionate  quest  of  Septimius,  and 
apoQ  his  gradual  alienation  from  human  sympathy  as  he 
becomes  more  and  more  absorbed  in  that  remote  hope 
which,  if  fulfilled,  would  separate  him  from  [he  daily  in- 
terests of  mankind.  The  force  of  Hawthorne's  imagina- 
tion is  shown  in  this,  that  the  feeling  never  lessens  with 
which  the  reader  follows  Septimius,  that  the  spell  of  wild 
magic  ofierating  on  the  characters  of  the  book  never  ceases 
to  work  on  those  who  enter  upon  its  pages,  and  that  over 
the  dismal  and  grotesque  iileas  called  up,  a  eenee  of  spirit- 
ual beauty  dominates ;  a  communion  of  the  soul  with  the 
distant,  the  invisible,  the  impalpable.  Those  who  sympa- 
thize with  the  peculiar  genius  of  Hawthorne,  and  long  to 
go  further  into  the  fine  intricacies  of  his  mind,  should  pro- 
cure his  American,  English,  and  Italian  "Note-books." 
and  there  they  will  be  able  to  watch  the  sowing  of  the 
seed  which  grew  into  the  flower.  Here  la  an  iden  which 
nnfolds  itself  in  "  Septimius."  The  suggestion  oecurs  in 
bis  American  Note-book  :  — 

"  A  girl's  lover  to  bo  slain  anil  buried  in  her  flower  garden, 
snd  the  earth  levelled  orer  him.  That  particular  apoc,  which 
■he  happens  to  plant  with  some  peculiar  variety  of  Rowers,  pro- 
duces them  of  admirable  splendor,  beauty,  and  perfume,  and 
ibe  deliKbu  with  an  indescribable  impulge  to  wear  them  in  her 
bosom  and  scent  her  chamber  with  them.  Thus  the  classic 
fantasy  would   be  realized   of   dead    people    transformed   to 

It  is  atrange  how  constantly  Hawthorne's  mind  riveted 
itaelf  upon  death  and  all  its  accompaniments.  The  grave, 
the  winding-sheet,  the  corruption  of  the  body  \  he  gazed 
into  these  tnings  with  an  irresistible  fascination,  till  at  last 
be  asked  the  question  that  he  could  not  aosner  —  Was 
there,  under  any  conditions,  a  possibility  of  a  human 
being  evading  the  law  of  human  decay  ?  The  physical 
process  of  death  was  at  once  alluring  and  appalling  to  him. 
He  waa  fastened  to  it  by  the  horror  it  inspired ;  a  state  of 
mind  which,  in  a  highly-strung  nervous  system  and  poeti- 
cal temperament,  it  is  easy  to  conceive.  He  shielded  him- 
self from  his  gloomy  impression  by  evoking  the  aid  of 
spiritnalism ;  an  environment  of  mystic  Baperuatural 
agencies  served  to  cast  into  shadow  that  which  lie  saw  so 
keenly  and  shuddered  to  see. 

Hawthorne  was  born  in  1804  and  died  in  1861.  He  was 
a  fellow-student  of  Longfellow  at  fiowdoin  College,  and 
now  it  is  time  to  speak  of  this  comrade  of  his  who,  in  an- 
other direction,  has  attained  a  distinction  as  widely  recog- 
nized. With  an  imagination  less  fervid  than  IlawUiorue's, 
Ijongfetlow  had  sympathies  more  largely  diffused,  and  his 
Ideas  clothed  themselves  in  melodious  verse ;  his  sentiment 
is  tender  and  pure ;  he  is  emotional,  hut  seldom  in  the 
highest  degree  passionate.  He  duals  with  feelings  univer- 
sally understood,  which  he  expresses  in  sweet  cadences, 
Uid  therefore  his.shorter  pieces  are  admirably  suited  to  an 
union   with   music.     His   songs   are  generu   favorites  in 


English  society.  There  are  few  to  whom  "  The  Old  Clock 
on  the  Stairs,"  "  The  Day  is  Done,"  "  llie  Bridge,"  "  Ex- 
aeleior,"  are  not  familiar  strains.  The  story  of  "  Evange- 
line," in  spite  of  its  heavy  hexameters,  is  also  popular; 
"Hiawatha,"  less  universal  in  its  attractions,  holds  a  dearer 

flace  in  the  affections  of  those  who  are  able  to  prize  it.  ■ 
t  is  a  tale  of  savage  life  ;  its  scenery  is  among  dark  foresta 
and  mighty  rivers.  Its  motive  or  plot  is  the  effect  of  the 
chief  of  the  OJibways,  Hiawatha,  to  elevate  the  condition 
of  his  tribe :  a  superstitious  reverence  attaches  to  him, 
and  being  a  reformer,  he  is  regarded  as  a  demigod.  His 
character  is  noble,  and  in  all  his  adventures  the  sympathy 
of  the  reader  follows  him.  There  is  great  life  and 
variety  of  incident  mingled  with  ■  fine  spiritual  essence 
throughout  the  pioem,  and  the  poet's  passion  \m  intense  in 
the  passage  where  Hiawatha'^  afSiction  overwhelms  him 
upon  the  death  of  bis  wife.  The  "  Voices  of  the  Night," 
the  "  Poems  on  Slavery,"  "  The  Belfry  of  Bruees,"  "  The 
Golden  Legend."  the  "  Tales  of  a  Wayside  fiin,"  "  The 
Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,"  are  well  known  among 
Longfellow's  many  poetical  pieces;  and  in  prose,  his 
charming  German  romance  of  "  Hyperion,"  has  been  read 
with  general  appreciation.  His  attributes  as  a  poet  and 
as  a  writer  of  imaginative  prose  are  such  as  win  lor  him  a 
large  amount  of  general  all'ection  and  of  feminine  worship; 
few  Amei;ican  authors  have  taken  firmer  root  in  our  soil. 

Among  the  essentially  national  poets  of  America,  John 
Greenleaf  Whittier  ought  to  be  mentioned.  He  is  original, 
and  his  pictures  of  lile  are  striking.  His  little  poem  of 
"Maud  MUller"hBs  In  it  to  much  of  pathetic  suggestion 
and  vivid  painting,  that  it  is  a  favorite  with  public  readers, 
and  has  been  made  popular  by  recitation ;  but  the  author 
works  of  higher  siEnificance.     His  eloquence 


HU 


been  strongly  exerted  for  the  redress  of  great  wrongs. 
Home  Ballads,"  bis  "  Songs   of   Labor,"   and   bis 


Voices  of  Freedom,"  have  many  admirers  in  America } 
nd  when  the  literature  of  the  United  States  diffuses  itself 
more  in  our  country  they  will  be  appreciated  here ;  but  at 
present  there  is  as  little  of  American  as  of  French  poetry 
currei]t  in  London  society.  There  is  a  prevalent  belief 
among  us  that  Americans  are  all  moncy-maktrs,  and  an 
association  between  the  pro<luction  of  poetry  iind  the  ac- 
quisition of  wealth  is  rejected  as  an  impossible  idea.  It  ia 
true  that  the  poets  are  not  the  money-makers  of  America, 
and  it  is  also  true  that  the  habit  of  monetary  speculation 
must  induce  excitements  vivid  and  positive,  which  cannot 
co-exist  with  that  high  order  of  passionate  ideality  which 
is  essential  to  (esthetic  developmenL  But  though  the 
eager  bent  of  the  mind  towards  the  sole  acnuisition  of 
riches  is  prone  to  wither  the  noblest  intellectual  faculties, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  practical  work  of  a  pro- 
fessional life  necessarily  inEerferea  with  literary  acnieve- 
ments.  It  may,  if  not  too  absorbing  in  itself,  promote 
their  excellence  by  guarding  the  mind  from  that  exagger- 
ated idiosyncrasy  which  is  t""    "'' 


)  often   the  fate  of  secluded 


Nathaniel  Hawthorne  himself  held  a  place  in  the  Cus- 
tom-house at  Boston,  and  was  for  a  time  consul  at  Liver- 
pool ;  and  Wendell  Holmes,  the  brilliant  novelist  and 
essayist,  has  a  considerable  reputaion  as  a  physiologist. 
His  works  are  familiar  to  all  the  reading  classes  of  Eng- 
land. Few  novels  are  more  often  asked  for  at  the  circu- 
lating library  or  the  railway  bookstall  than  that  of  "  Elsie 
Venner,"  and  the  charming  essays  in  the  form  of  scene 
and  dialogue  contained  in  "  The  Autocrat,"  "  The  Pro- 
fessor," and  "  The  Poet  at  the  Breakfast  Table,"  are  es- 
teemed among  us  as  treasures  of  thought.  Through  much 
subtle  philosophy,  which  they  set  forth  in  the  garb  of 
familiar  things,  there  runs  a  mixed  current  of  practical 
and  imaginative  power  which  gives  a  peculiar  character 
to  all  these  works.  The  author  is  a  man  of  the  world,  a 
penetrating  observer,  a  humorist,  aod  a  poet  with  strong 
human  sympathies  in  every  direction,  with  a  natural  ten- 
derness of  heart,  restrained  by  his  robust  vital  energy  from 
that  sorrow,  deep  or  bitter,  which  possesses  minds  more 
exclusively  poetical.  Wendell  Holmes  is  that  rare  exist- 
ence—  a  cheerful  poet     His  occasional  deviations  into 
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sadneaa,  Rerve  to  enhance  his  more  fruqneat  geaiitlity.  and 
lie  leftvet  hia  reader  the  happier  for  his  company,  with  no 
worw  grief  than  the  pleuant  pang  of  parting;  pleasant 
a»  an  indication  of  the  gratification  already  exp«ieQced, 
irhich  is  not  recalled  wlUiout  a  hope  of  renewal.  Among 
the  many  cbarmioK  poetical  pieces  introduced  into  the 
prose  works  of  Wendell  Holmes,  there  are  few  more 
|p«ceful  than  that  called  "  The  Voiceless,"  which  occurs 
ID  the  courts  of  some  remarkably  clever  dialogue  on  music 
and  poetry  in  "  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table : "  — 
"  We  count  the  broken  lyres  ihal  rest 

Where  tha  sweet  wailing  gingers  slumber; 

But  o'er  their  silent  sieteis'  breast 

The  wild  fiowera  who  will  stoop  to  number? 

A  f^  can  touch  the  mugir  string. 

And  noisy  Fame  is  proud  to  win  them : 

Alas  for  those  that  never  sini;, 

But  die  with  all  their  music  in  them  I 

"  Nay,  grieve  not  for  the  dead  alone, 
Whose  H>n^  has  told  their  heart's  sad  story  ; 
Weep  for  Ibe  voiceless,  who  have  known 
The  cross  but  not  the  crown  o  f  glory ! 
Not  where  Leucfldiso  breeiea  sweep 
O'er  Sappho's  memory- haunted  billow. 
But  where  the  glistening  night-dews  weep 
On  nameless  sorrow's  churchyard  pillow. 

"  O  hearts  that  break  and  give  no  sign. 
Save  whitening  lips  and  tuding  tresses 
Till  Death  pours  oat  hU  cordial  wine. 
Slow-dropped  from  Misery's  crushing  presses : 
If  singing  breath  or  echoing  chord 


As  sad  as  earth,  a: 


Hie  first  two  stanzas  of  this  little  poem  are  perfect  In  the 
beauty  of  their  sentiment  and  the  sweetnest  of  their  melody, 
the  last  has  a  blemish  in  it  which  may  be  indicated  as 
characteriitic  of  the  author.    It  is  to  be  found  in  these  two 

"  Till  Death  pours  oat  his  cordial  wine. 
Slow-dropped  from  Misery's  crashing  presses." 
The  conceit  of  Death  pouring  out  his  wine  from  Misery's 
crushing  presses,  strains  the  ingenuity  and  turns  aside  Uie 
feeUng  of  the  reader.  The  glow  of  sentiment  is  impeded 
by  investigation  of  the  analogy,  and  when  it  is  all  worked 
out  between  reader  and  writer,  it  is  not  worth  the  pursuit ; 
the  images  it  calLi  up  are  out  of  harmony  with  the  theme 
of  the  poem,  and  fall  below  it.  Vals  and  wine-presses, 
with  a  figure  of  Dead)  perched  on  the  top  of  them,  are  in- 
congmous  and  grotesque.  This  passage  may  be  accepted 
as  typical  of  the  one  fault  which  occasionally  diifieures  the 
poetical'conceptioDS  of  Wendell  Holmes.  On  the  other 
band,  bis  knowledge  of  science  is  ofi«n  brought  to  bear 
admirably  upon  his  imaginative  and  humorous  pictures, 
adding  force  to  their  structural  beauty.  This  power  is  felt 
in  both  his  novels,  "Elsie  Venner"  and  "The  Guardian 
Angel."  They  are  works  of  a  high  order  of  intellectual 
conception,  to  which  no  justiee  can  be  done  by  extracts. 
They  abound  in  fertility  of  invention  and  in  characters 
original  and  consistent  ;  and  they  are  lifted  out  of  the 
commonplace  of  the  workaday  world  by  spiritual  aspira- 
tions, by  curious  nleams  of  poetical  fancy,  and  by  the 
power  of  showing  forth  the  workings  of  secret  inward  pas- 
sion associated  with  the  influences  of  outward  nature. 
"  Elsie  Venner"  is  the  best  ordered  story  of  the  two,  but  in 
both  works  the  interest  is  of  a  more  enduring  kind  than  that 
which  consists  merely  in  the  intricacy  of  an  ingenious  plot. 
Wendell  Holmes's  last  work,  "  The  Poet  at  the  Bi^akfaat 
Table,"  misses  none  of  the  attributes  of  its  predecessors, 
and  many  more  treasures  may  be  hoped  for  from  his  fertile 
mind.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  which  has  be- 
fore been  mentioned  here  as  sending  forth  many  distin- 
guished writers. 

The  men  who  are  made  prophets  out  of  their  own  criun- 
try  are  frequently  those  whose  inspirations  blaze  with  j:i  Ise 
fire :  among  such  must  be  counted  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  who 


was  born  in  Baltimore  in  IBII,  and  died  in  a  fit  of  drunken 
misery  in  the  year  1849.  He. had  a  remarkable  power  of 
language,  and  a  vivid  Impulse.  His  stories  are  singular  in 
their  constructive  power ;  and  in  the  conduct  of  a  difficult 
plot,  or  the  management  of  a  long  chain  of  circumstantial 
evidence,  he  has  lew  rivals.  His  intellect  is  vigorous,  hii 
grasp  is  strong,  and  no  man  knows  better  how  to  shapp.  his 
ideas  ;  but  these  are  not  of  a  high  character,  and  the  popn- 
lar  element,  the  capacity  which  seizes  the  fancy  of  the 
grosser  numbers  of  the  enect*whtch  a  surprise  produces,  is 
conspicuous  in  his  writings.  "  The  Raven  "  is  the  poem 
by  which  he  is  best  known  in  England,  and  it  has  acquired 
so  much  celebrity  for  its  author  that  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
hear  in  reply  to  such  a  question  as  "  Are  there  any  poets  in 
America'?"  "Poets  I  oh,  yes;  there  Is  Edgar  Poe,  yon 
know,  who  wrote  '  The  Raven.' "  America  would  be  bar- 
ren both  in  quality  and  quantity  if  that  were  all,  or  if  that 
were  the  chief  of^  her  poetical  productions.  The  poem  of 
"  The  Raven  "  may  be  described  as  the  remorserul  shriek 
of  a  troubled  conscience ;  It  projects  strange  phantasms,  it 
b  a  startling  representation  of  a  special  form  of  delirium  in 
a  diseased  mind,  and  lt«  peculiarities  of  rhyme  and  rhythm 
force  it  upon  the  attention.  The  passion  which  inspires 
it,  is  one  which  is  easily  understood.  It  has  more  of  ^M*m 
than  of  true  vitality ;  but  it  Is  not  altogether  devoid  nf 
beauty.  Its  tricks  of  manner  recommend  it  to  vnlgir 
tastes,  and  having  enjoyed  an  immense  immediate  ponolar- 
ity,  it  Is  likely  to  be  rated  much  lower  a  few  years  nenca 
than  it  is  now.  Already  it  has  sunk  below  ue  first  esti- 
mate formed  of  it. 

There  is  a  poet  little  known  among  us,  who  Is  the  author 
of  a  translation  of  Virgil  and  of  some  singularly  beautiful 
original  pieces.  This  is  Christopher  Peane  Cranch.  He 
Is  a  landscape  painter  by  profession :  be  is  a  poet  by  inspt- 
ratiou.  Every  line  of  his  writing  shows  a  deep  Intimacy 
with  nature,  with  her  beauties  and  her  mysteriei,  and  a 
kindlv  sympathy  with  humanity.  He  ought  to  be  ^doted 
largely ;  but  American  poets  crowd  upon  us,  and  justice,  or 
anything  resembling  justice,  to  them  all  Is  impossible 
at  present.  Cranch  s  "Morning  "and  "Night"  maybe 
mentioned  as  gems  of  thought,  feeling,  and  expression  ;  but 
here  he  must  be  left  with  much  regret,  and  other  claims 
must  be  attended  to. 

A  mon ^novelists  few  have  made  a  wider  reputation  than 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  It  is  a  reputation  well  deserved. 
At  the  present  moment  it  has  fallen  below  its  proper  level, 
owning  to  the  reaction  which  almost  invariably  succeeds  to 
an  extraordinary  excitement.  The  highest  mark  of  popu- 
larity was  reached  by  her  first  well-known  work,  "  Uncle 
Toln's  Cabin."  It  was  In  the  year  1851  that  this  remarka- 
ble novel  was  published.  It  was  written  with  a  noble  p»i- 
sion ;  it  was  a  high-minded  woman's  protest  against  slavery. 
In  her  creative  imagination,  the  evils  of  one  of  the  worst 
forms  of  oppression  that  ever  existed  for  the  degradauon 
of  a  great  nation,  shaped  tbemselTea  into  a  story  of  which 
the  central  figure  was  a  fine  old  negro  called  familiarly 
Uncle  Tom.  He  is  a  tme  individual  character,  as  grand 
in  bis  way  as  the  Jean  Valjean  of  Victor  Hugo.  All  Ui 
accessories  are  described  with  admirable  skill :  the  sorrow 
of  the  narrative  is  relieved  by  traits  of  exquisite  humor; 
the  Whites  are  not  painted  too  black,  and  some  of  the  fem- 
inine characters  are  full  of  tenderness.  As  a  work  of  ■J 
it  has  only  one  fanlt.  This  is  the  constant  prominence  of 
the  purpose  of  the  book  ;  a  great  purpose,  which  hid  a 
great  result,  but  which  is  destrucllve  to  the  artistic  har- 
mony of  partjs  to  the  just  proportion  neceasaiT  to  a  perfMt 
structure  of  the  imaginntion.  "  Uncle  Tom  "  was  read  in 
its  day  not  merely  with  avidity  but  with  fury.  It  was 
translated  into  every  known  language.  It  was  the  cause  of 
anti-slavery  movements  everywhere.  Society  was  all  astir. 
The  ladies  of  England  were  stimulated  to  open  demonstra- 
tions. This  book  seemeil  to  occupy  all  space  for  the  time- 
It  has  dwindled  now,  not  into  actual  death,  but  Into  the 
stillness  which  follows  a  tempest,  and  it  may  be  laid  down 
as  a  principle  in  art,  that  no  novel  will  hold  a  permaoantly 
high  place  in  literature  If  a  special  passion  in  its  author  i* 
evident.     Th*  novoUst  should  have  no  direct  action  of  his 
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own  mind  to  K&ect  that  of  hU  chiiravteraj  hu  should  be 
imfMuible,  m  as  to  have  cheiu  uompleiel;  at  hU  commaail ; 
bit  otrn  preteace  thould  never  intrude  :  the  wma  thing  is 
tnio  of  the  dramsdc  poet.  The  lyrical  poet  may  indulge 
freely  in  hii  perBonal  senaibilities  ^  the  esteQceofhii beauty 
may  be  a  long  sieh  or  a  bitter  moan ;  it  ia  hia  privilege  to 
deu  with  himseil'  till  he  brings  a  aympathizing  world  to 
worship  at  hia  feet  and  echo  hia  complaint. 

Mrs.  Stowe'a  aecond  anti-alavery  work,  called  "Dred :  a 
Tale  of  the  Diamal  Swamp,"  forces  ita  motive  less  upon  the 
atienuon  than  "  Uncle  Tom,"  and  is  a  more  artistic  work ; 
but  it  is  in  "  The  Minister's  Wooing,"  where  there  is  no 
paramount  moral  theory,  that  her  geoiua  aa  a  novelist  ia 
perfectijr  develofted.  lliis  ia  a  beautiful  story  charmingly 
told.  The  characters  are  various  and  true;  the  scenery  is 
admirably  painted  \  and  ao  long  aa  first-rate  worka  of  fic- 
tion continue  to  be  read  this  book  will  be  cherished. 

Those  who  have  read  the  worka  of  Elizabeth  Stuart 
Fhelps,  author  of  '■  Gates  Ajar,"  "  Hedged  In,"  and  "  The 
Stent  Partner  "  (and  her  readers  are  innumerable),  will 
not  need  to  be  told  that  a  special  purpoae  ia  the  nucleni  of 
each  of  her  iiarrativea,  and  that  Uiroughout  them  all  her 
intention  is   present  and   undiaguised;  to  such  a  point,  ' 


the  writer  has  the  power  of  language,  the  conception  of 
pasaion,  and  the  skill  in  description,  which  maj'  make  her 
•  great  novelbt,  if  aha  does  not  prefer  the  boe  she  has 
hitherto  adopfsd  of  eloquent  exhortation  in  the  shape  of 

One  of  the  most  original  and  picturesque  novels  ever 
written,  is  hardly  known  at  all  in  our  country.     It  ia  called 
I        "  Uaivaret."     Its  author  is  Sylvester  Judd ;  he  was  a  na- 
I        tire  of  Massachusetts  and  a  Unitarian  minister.     His  mind 
I         «M  atined  by  earnest  religious  convictious  and  by  a  nni- 
j        feisal  humanity ;  hia  atory  rather  moves  him  than  he  his 
Btory,  and  he  is  remarkable  for  his  dramatic  power.     The 
'         Heae  is  laid  in  New  England  at  the  b^inning  of  this  cen- 
\       niry ;  and  the  mannera  of  the  people,  Ueir  diak^ue,  thdr 
I        ^norant  religionism,  their  drunken  excesaea,  are  ao  repre- 
HDted  as  to  aeem  absolutely  true;   while  aa  a  background 
to  these  curious  conditiona  of  human  life,  tliereis  a  wonder- 
fill  affluence  of  nature   as   aeen  in   great  forests,   dreary 
wastes,  remote  villages,  with  an  atmosphere  of  storm   and 
miahine,  and  flowery  golden   beauty,  the  whole  rambling 
I        aceiiery  and   sometimes   rambling   interests   of  the   story 
ktring  harmonized  and  centralized  by  tile  esaence  of  all 
beauty,  which  becomea  definite  and  animated  in  the  prin- 
cipal character. 

ilargaret  nnitea  the  higheat  spiritual  and  the  finest  phys- 
ical attributes  of  a  woman.  Ijhe  ia  almost  perfect,  and 
y«t  she  ia  possible.  Hkoae  who  seek  in  a  novel  the  skilful 
development  of  plot,  muat  not  turn  over  thb  pages  of  Mr. 
Judd'a  "  Margaret ; "  but  those  who  like  to  dwell  upon  the 
diienitiea  of  human  character,  the  impulses  of  human 
bearts,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  human  li^  apart  from  the 
conventions  of  civilized  society,  will  find  aelight  in  the 
nudy  of  every  chapter.  The  wide  field  of  observation 
ubich  this  novel  embraces,  its  meditative  episodes,  and  its 
pmsral  indifference  to  established  form  recall  to  the 
reader  Goethe's  romance  of  "  Wilhelm  Meister ; "  but  there 
il  no  sign  of  direct  imitation  in  it  —  it  atanda  alone. 

Mrs.  Whitney's  clever  novels  of  "  The  Gayworthya," 
" oilherto,"  "Margaret  Faithful,"  deserve  notice;  but 
diey  are  well  known  to  the  British  public  and  have  been 
frequently  criticised,  and  much  read,  while  some  writers 
*iui  higher  inapirationa  are  not  yet  appreciated  among  us. 
Posaibly  not  many  English  readers  are  acquainted  with 
the  charming  worka  of  Colonel  Higginson.  His  volume 
rf"  Atlantic  Essays"  and  his  "  Army  Life  with  a  Black 
w^ent,"  being  works  of  philosophical  thoi^bt  and  his- 
™ca\  narrative,  are  unfortunately  excluded  from  conaid- 
«tion  here ;  but  his  romance  called  "  Maibone  "  ia  not 
UiWDrtliy  of  their  author.  It  ia  a  story  in  one  volume ;  a 
S™  which  the  beat  of  the  French  writers  firequently  adopt, 
tntwiiich  English  publiahen  are  wont  to  reject  as  unprofit- 
*Ue.    As  a  trade  speculation  the  one-volume  novel  may 


possibly  be  unsuccessful,  but  it  is  certainly  favorable  to  the 
conditions  of  art.  The  author  condenses  instead  of  ex- 
panding hia  idea,  and  gains  strength.  He  is  able  to  con- 
centrate his  interest,  and  he  ia  not  driven  to  seek  extrane- 
ous matter  merely  for  the  sake  of  bulk.  George  Sand, 
Octave  Fcuillet,  Madame  Key  baud,  Jules  Sandeau, 
Charles  de  Bernard,  and  Balzac,  have  issued  some  of  their 
finest  productions  each  contained  in  one  volume,  telling 
their  stories  simply,  poetically,  without  trivial  additions 
and  UQilesirable  episodua  to  mcreasu  the  weight  of  paper 
in  the  market.  Colonel  Hiegiason's  romance  of  "  Mai- 
bone "  is  original ;  it  is  striking  in  its  traits  of  national 
character  and  poetical  in  its  descriptions  of  local  scenery. 
It  is  essentially  American ;  such  affinitiea  aa  it  holds  with 
any  foreign  school  are  rather  French  than  English :  not 
only  the  lorm  of  publication  but  the  perfect  finuh  of  the 
style  and  the  analytical  tendencies  of  the  author  bring  it 
into  some  sort  of  relationahip  with  the  fine  subtleties  and 
passionate  imagination  of  French  fiction.  "  Maibone  "  is 
distinguished  by  a  singular  power  of  penetration  and  by 
delicata  discrimination  of  cnaracter.  Knitting  together 
the  intricacies  of  incident  and  pasaion,  by  her  continual 
presence,  by  her  constant  commentary,  a  lady  known  to 
everybody  as  "  Aunt  Jane,"  full  of  humorous  peculiarities, 
is  hardly  at  any  moment  absent  from  the  scene,  and  when 
absent  seems  still  present  by  the  impression  ahe  has  made. 
Opposed  to  this  humorous  element  there  is  a  high-minded 
girl,  called  Hope,  who,  without  too  much  sublimity,  shows 
ftrth  the  best  qualities  of  womanhood,  and  who,  without 
any  unfemioine  forwardness,  is  marked  by  a  frank  inde- 
pendence wliicb  may  be  considered  a  national  characteris- 
tic. It  is  rarely  found  in  Kngtiah  or  French  girls  asso- 
ciated with  perfect  modesty  and  good  breeding.  The 
beautv  of  language,  so  remarkable  in  the  author  of  "  "' 

hoTIA  '  biinntH  (Ha  iirit 


bone,    tempts  the  c 

to  abstain.  The  story  is  told  in  a  short  space,  and  care- 
fully constructed,  so  that  to  sever  any  of  its  paru  would 
be  to  do  it  an  injury. 

Colonel  Hi^inson  is  one  of  those  writers  whose  imagi- 
nation has  been  stimulated  by  active  service  and  varied 
experience  of  life.  He  was  paalor  of  the  Free  Church  in 
Worcester  before  he  adopted  the  military  profeasion ;  he 
entered  the  army  before  the  great  war  between  the  North 
and  South  took  place.  He  waa  a  friend  to  the  aufierins 
negroes^  He  was  the  successful  leader  of  the  first  colored 
regiment  in  the  war,  and  he  hod  reason  to  be  prourl  of  the 
obedience  and  bravery  of  hia  men.  In  an  engagement  on 
the  Ediito  River  he  was  wounded  and  disabled  from  ser- 

The  union  oTliterary  distinction  and  soldierly  enCerpriae 
ia  attractive,  but  we  must  not  dwell  any  longer  upon 
Colonel  Higginson  :  the  rigid  laws  of  space  oblise  us  to 
pass  over  with  a  bare  word  some  poeta  with  whom  wa 
would  gladly  linger.  There  ia  Helen  Hunt,  the  author  of 
a  volume  of  poems  called  "  Verses  by  H.  H.,"  remarkable 
for  their  aubtlety  of  thought  and  grace  of  expression  ; 
there  is  Thomas  William  Parsons,  the  accomplished  trans- 
lator of  Dante,  who  has  also  written  some  excellent  origi- 
nal pieces ;  and  there  is  Julia  Ward  Howe,  clever  in  many 
of  faer  productions,  and  inspired  when  she  wrote  her  "  Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic  with  that  impulse  of  worahip 
and  patriotism  which  kindles  an  answering  fire  in  other 
souls ;  it  was  shouted  with  rapture  on  every  battle-field  by 
every  northern  troop ;  it  stirred  the  hearts  of  thousands  to 
devotion  and  to  action.  With  a  glance  of  admiration, 
these  and  others  must  be  lef^  No  ^use  may  be  made  for 
the  consideration  of  Mr.  Moncure  Conwar's  philosophical 
Essays,  though  they  are  remarkable  for  tneir  imaainatJTe 
eloquence  as  much  as  for  the  extended  knowle^e  and 
thought  of  which  tbey  ant  the  fruit.  Nor  can  Mr.  ^throp 
Motmy's  brilliant  historiea  be  diacusaed  here,  though  they 
are  not  less  picturesque  and  vivid  in  their  delineations  of 
acene  and  character  than  Sir  W.  Scott's  historical  ro- 
mances. It  is  evident  that  these  things  cannot  come  into 
the  field  of  view  which  is  limited  to  the  survey  of  works 
of  fiction. 

The  present  catalogue  of  the  imagiiuttive  wiitera  of 
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Americ*  miut  clow  wiA  the  nacne  of  James  Bauell  Lowell, 
■t  ODce  the  most  and  the  least  kaonn  in  Engluid  of  the 

E-eat  American  authori.  Hii  name  is  familiar  in  everj 
□glish  Biiemblage  as  the  author  of  the  "  Biglow  Fapers ; " 
bat  his  lerians  woiks  have  been  leas  read.  Yet  thej  de- 
•erve  at  least  equal  attention. 

Hiat  one  small  volume,  "  Under  the  Willows,  and  other 
Foema,"  contains  a  world  of  poetry  within  its  p^es. 
Ueditation,  in  which  kefn  and  creative  tboueht  nnfolds 
itself;  pictnres  of  nature,  rare  and  true  ;  the  changes,  the 
shifting  colon  and  perfnmes,  the  eeaEons'  difference  of  an- 
other sphere  brought  into  our  own ;  a  deep,  and  at 
moments  almost  bitter,  pathos,  are  to  be  found  concen- 
trated in  the  poem  whicn  gives  its  title  to  this  precioas 
volume.  Ilie  intimate  union  of  external  nature  with  the 
internal  movements  of  the  soul  always  calls  up  recoUec- 
tioDS  of  Wordsworth.  But  Lowell,  nevertheless,  is  unlike 
Wordsworth.  Wordsworth's  sole  passion  is  for  nature; 
Lowell's  passion. is  his  own  inward  fire,  associating  itself 
with  remote  analogies  in  the  outsHe  world,  and  very  subtly 
revealed.  His  words  are  never  too  many;  they- shape 
bis  idea  sharply.  They  never  eit  loosely  aa  garments  put 
on  in  baste;  uey  seem,  indeed,  the  very  esgence  of  his 


■re  pieces  of  concentrated  strength  and  feeling.  The 
"  Commemoration  Ode  of  1 865,"  beginning  "  Weak-wbged 
is  song,"  is  an  emphatic  proof  of  the  power  of  poetiy  to 
impassion  and  to  esalt  our  sense,  to  touch  us  with  a  pain 
that  is  Ijeautiful,  to  awaken  our  sympathy  with  the  noble 
and  the  true,  on  which  a  whole  treatise  might  be  written 
to  show  forth  the  value  of  every  line. 

"  The  Cathedral,"  published  in  a  small  single  Tolame,  is 
9,  poetic  meditation,  full  of  deep,  serious  sweetness  — 
pathetic,  not  passionate.  Lowell,  in  all  his  moods,  is  self- 
sustained  ;  his  intellect  is  never  blurred  by  passion.  It  is 
not  less  piercing  in  his  emotional  than  in  his  satirical 
poems ;  on  the  other  hand,  passion  is  present  even  in  the 
wit  and  humor  of  his  "  Biglow  Papers."  They  may  be 
considered  as  an  anathema  upon  the  Mexican  war,  not  the 
lees  but  the  more  impressive  for  the  comic  mask  which  the 
speaker  wears.  It  is  probable  that  Lowell's  utterance  of 
great  truths  in  rough  dialect  gave  an  impulse  to  the  poetry 
of  the  workaday  world  which  reaches  us  from  the  far 
west;  but  this  theme  must  be  reserved  for  fiitnre  com- 
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beyond  qoick  sale,  are  careful  of  their  craft ;  they  culti- 
vate a  choice  and  accurate  style,  and  in  this'quaiiU,  as  in 
some  others,  they  resemble  the  French  authors  of  fiction. 
Our  Enplish  novelists  are,  with  a  few  well-known  excep- 
tions, wholly  indifferent  to  our  English  grammar,  aod 
beauty  of  style  is  lo  little  prized  generally  in  prose,  that 
the  symmetiT  of  our  language  might  run  the  riik  of  anni- 
hilation but  Kir  the  reverence  willi  which  American  men  of 
letters  cherish  it.  American  literature  is  now  in  the  vigor 
of  its  youth,  but  the  danger  of  a  feeble  imitation  of  estali- 
lished  models  threatens  every  national  literature  as  soon 
as  it  boasts  many  men  worthy  to  be  copied.  The  forces 
ftam  the  West,  therefore,  with  a  fresh  impulse  of  life,  are 
pood  as  stimulants  in  a  new  direction  for  the  American 
imagination.  The  greatest  evil  to  be  dreaded  is  money- 
ftetting ;  for  when  a  great  art  becomes  subservient  to  the 
desire  of  gain,  the  artist  is  transformed  into  the  trader,  the 
art  languishes  and  pines,  and  in  the  midst  of  material 
Affluence  dies  of  want. 


GEORGE  CHAPMAN'S  PLATS.i 

It   is   surprising   that   the   dramatic  works   of  George 
Chapman  have  hitherto  been  leil  uncollected.     We  have 


reason  to  know  that  the  late  Be*.  Alexander  Dyce,  the 
admirable  editor  of  Shakespeare,  Harlowe,  Shirley,  uid 
otlierf,  and  probably  the  most  learned  Elizabethan  adiolar 
that  ever  lived,  meditated  a  critical  edition  of  the  old  poet's 
dramas.  Mr.  Hooper,  too,  the  editor  of  Chapman's  "  Claaoi- 
cal  Translations,"  had  announced  a  similar  intention,  bat 
he  withdrew  his  proposals  at  iix.  Dyce's  expressed  wish. 
Had  Mr.  Dyce  lived,  we  should  doubtless  have  had  an  edi- 
tion worthy  of  Chapman's  fame,  and  we  most  ever  regret 
the  loss  which  Elizabethan  literature  has  sustained.  The 
publisher  of  the  present  volumes  does  not  pretend  to  giTa 
us  a  critical  text,  but  simply  reprints  the  original  quarto* 
verbatim  et  liieratim,  and  that  so  accurately  aa  to  reproduce 
all  the  errors  and  corruptions  that  so  painfully  beset  Chap- 
man's text  in  the  earlier  editions.  This  may  be  highly  in- 
terestii^  to  the  antiquarian  reader,  but  it  is  "  caviare  to 
Ihe  general."  The  editor  tells  us :  **  Our  principle  baa 
been  the  fae-tinuU  principle,  a  perfectly  intelligible  and 
reasonable  one,  if  carried  out  with  undeviating  unifbnnity. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  In  its  behalf^  especially  when,  as 
in  the  present  instance,  we  hare  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  author  supervised  in  many  cases  the  publiottioo 
of  the  original  text."  We  should  like  to  know  now  he  has 
arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  this  fact,  for  we  slirewdly  n»- 
pcct  the  contrary  to  be  the  truth.  Many  of  the  plays  are 
BO  falsely  printed,  verse  and  prose  being  so  stran^ly  inter- 
mingled and  confused,  that  it  appears  almost  impossible 
for  5i«  author  to  have  corrected  Uie  proof  To  perpetnate 
obvious  errors  appears  to  us  simply  ridiculous,  nor  is  the 
principle  so  "  peri'ectly  intelligible  "  as  the  editor  seems  to 
think.  We  are  never  sure  that  such  egregious  blunders  do 
exist  in  the  original  rare  quartos,  or  that  the^  may  not  be 
due  to  the  inaccuracy  of  the  modem  copyist.  This,  of 
course,  is  not  meant  to  be  a  popular  edition  of  Chapman's 
plays,  for  it  would  be  almost  useless  to  the  ordinary  Eng- 
lish reader;  but  it  places  before  the  scholar  an  accarat« 
reprint,  and  in  a  very  beautiful  form,  of  rare  and  almost  in- 
accessible volumes,  the  original  editions  of  which  could 
not  be  purchased  for  fifiy  pounds.  We  reeret  that  Mr. 
Pearson  has  not  included,  for  completeness  sake,  several 
plays  which  Chapman  wrote  in  conjunction  with  Jonaon, 
Marslon,  and  Shirley  —  such  as  *'  Eastward  Hoe  1  "  "  Cha- 
bot,"  "  The  Ball,"  etc.  —  but  we  have  reason  to  hope  that 
these  will  form  a  supplemental  volume. 

The  life  of  Chapman  deserves  more  investigation  than  it 
has  met  with.  The  fullest  hitherto  given  to  the  world  is 
that  prefixed  by  Mr.  Hooper  to  his  second  edition  of  the- 
Iliad  (Ruaselt  Smith,  186S),  and  from  which  the  present 
editor  appears  to  have  dniwn  most  of  bb  information. 
George  Cnapman  was  born  in  the  year  looS,  at  Hitchin,  in 
Hertfordshire,  and  he  seems  to  have  spent  much  time  in 
his  native  place  when  employed  on  his  great  translation 
of  Homer.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  youth,  or  of  the  place 
of  his  earlier  education.  Antony  Wood,  who  is  not  a  very 
reliable  authority,  as  he  has  erroneously  supposed  him  to 
have  been  of  a  Kentish  family,  and  fixes  the  date  of  hia 
birth  in  1SS7,  tells  us :  "In  1574,  or  thereabouts,  be,  be- 
ing well  grounded  in  school  learning,  was  sent  to  the  Uni- 
versity, but  whether  first  to  this  of  Oxon,  or  that  of  Cam- 
bridge, is  to  me  unknown.  Sure  I  am  that  he  spent  some 
time  in  Oxon,  where  he  was  observed  to  tie  most  excellent 
in  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues,  but  not  in  logic  or  philoso- 

Ehy,  and  therefore  I  presume  that  that  was  the  reason  why 
e  took  no  degree  here."  Wharton  informs  us  that  "  hs 
passed  two  years  at  Trinity  College,  with  a  contempt  of 
philosophy,  but  in  a  close  attention  to  the  Greek  sod  Ro- 
man clHseici."  As  our  University  Registers  at  this  early 
period  are  very  incomplete,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find, 
that  these  traditions  cannot  be  verified  by  fact.  There  is 
no  trace  of  Chapman's  name  in  the  books  of  either  Uni- 
versity. This  gossip  of  Wood  and  Wharton  is  certuoly  not 
countenanced  by  the  poet's  afler-love  for  philosophy.  Chap- 
man was  undoubtedly  a  very  learned  man  for  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  aod  among  the  numerous  friends  with  whom 
be  associated  and  mentions  with  great  regard,  are  Thomas 
Harriot  and  Bobert  Hews,  the  eminent  mathematicians, 
two  of  the  three  Magi  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Nonhumberlaod. 
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HoreoTer,  manv  of  his  wriUugt  ahow  a  great  love  and 
knowledge  of  philosophy.  Wood  says  thnt  on  anitling  the 
UciiTenity,  he  settled  m  the  metropolU,  asBociatiiiE  with 
Spentar,  Shakespeare,  and  others.  But  this,  again,  ap- 
pears to  be  mere  gossip.  It  is  for  more  probable,  as  Mr. 
Fearsoa's  editor  well  observes  (p.  x..),  that  "  he  trsfrelled 
Ibr  some  time  id  France  and  Germany,  aod  perhaps  alto  in 
Ital^."  Very  interesting  is  the  extract  from  the  German 
critic  Karl  Elze's  edition  of  Chapman's  tragedy  of  "  Alphon- 
iQs  "  (Leipiic,  1867),  quoted  pp.  x*i.-xxxt.,  showing  the 
ettimate  of  the  poet's  learning  hy  a  foreigner.  After  his 
Httlement  in  London,  when  near  his  fortieth  year,  he  be- 
gan bis  dramatic  i^areer.  Hie  earliest  known  play  is  the 
comedy  of  the  "  Blind  Beggar  of  Alexandria,"  which  was 


known  noble  paraphrase  of  Homer  and  Taricnu  other 
litioDs  and  aumerous  poems,  he  was  the  author  and  joiat 
snthor  of  no  less  than  twenty-five  dramatic  pieces,  besides 
tl>e  Masque  acted  at  the  marriage  of  the  Palsgrave  with  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  in  1613.  Of  this  vast  amount  of  dra- 
matic composition,  fourteen  tragedies  and  comedies  are  in- 
cluded in  the  three  present  volumes  as  the  undoubted  pro- 
doclion  of  Chapman's  pen.  "  Eastward  Hoe,"  written  io 
ooDJnnction  with  Ben  Jonsou  and  Manton,  and  which 
caused  the  authors  to  be  imprisoned,  is  a  very  interesting 
play,  and  should  certainly  have  been  included  in  an  edi- 
tion of  Chapman's  playa.  "  The  Tragedy  of  Chabot,  Ad- 
miral of  France,"  and  the  comedy  of  "  The  Ball,"  both 
-written  conjointly  with  Shirley,  oucht  not  to  have  been 


conjointly  with  Shirley,  ought  n< 
TTiere  were  five  plays  in  MS.  i 


the  late  Richard  Heber,  namely,  "  The  Fountain  of  New 
Fsshions,"  1598  ;  "  The  Will  of  a  Woman,"  1598  ;  "  The 
Fatal  Love,  a  Tragedy  ; "  "  Tragedy  of  a  Yorkshire  Gen- 
tleman," and  "  The  Second  Maiden  b  Tragedy."  This  taat 
WW  published  as  No.  1  of"  The  Old  English  Drama,"  Lon- 
don, 1825.  The  authorship  in  part  of  "  The  Two  Noble 
Kinsmen,"  in  which  Shakespeare  has  been  thought  to  have 
iisislad  Fletcher,  is  assigned  by  Mr.  Charles  Kni^t  to 
Chapman  and  not  to  Shakespeare.  In  Henslowe'a  Diary 
Acre  is  mention  of  two  tragedies  which  have  not  come 
down  to  ua,  namely,  "  Benjamin's  Plot "  and  "  A  Pastoral 
Tragedy." 

It  is  to  be  re^tted  that  at  the  dispersion  of  Mr.  Heber's 
Sitrary  some  ol  the  above  plays  seem  to  have  been  lost. 
A  comedy  entitled,  "  Two  Wise  Men  and  All  the  Rest 
Fools,"  or,  as  the  title  styles  it,  «  A  Comical  Moral  ceniur- 
ing  the  Follies  of  the  Age,"  was  published  in  1619,  but  the 
■Dthorship,  though  attributed  to  Chapman,  is  very  doubt- 

ChafMuan  died  in  1634,  and  lies  buried  in  the  chaivhyard 
of  St.  Giles 's-in-the-Fie Ids,  where  a  monument,  erected  by 
hit  Mend  Inigo  Jones,  is  still  itandina;,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  present  church;  but  the  inscription,  defaced  by  time, 
or  probably  by  the  fire  which  destroyed  the  old  church,  has 
been  recut,  not  in  accordance  with  the  original  mentioned 
by  Wood. 

During  the  present  generation  much  attention  has  been 
tamed  to  grand  old  George's  translation  of  Homer,  and 
it  has  been  duly  appreciated;  but  his  dramatic  composi- 
tioos,  which  Mr.  Dyce  styles  ''  the  original  and  deep- 
(Iwaghted  plays  of  Chapman,"  have  not  had  justice  done 
to  them.  He  was  greatly  admired  ia  his  own  day,  and 
Uwugh  he  cannot  be  compared  in  parts  with  Uarlowe, 
Jooson,  Shirley,  or  Fletcher  (Shakespeare  one  cannot 
neotion,  as  he  u  tui  genera).  Chapman  is  certainly  one  of 
the  greatest  (and  taking  in  his  varied  learning,  perkapa  tkt 
greatest)  of  that "  race  of  giants  "  who  were  contemporary 
■ith  Shakespeare.  Charles  Lamb's  well-known  cnticiam 
■ay  be  alluded  to:  "Of  all  the  English  play-writers. 
Chapman  perhaps  approacbes  aeare^  to  Sh^espeare  in 
the  descriptive  and  didactic,  —  in  passages  which  are  less 

Cily  dramatic.  Dramatic  imitation  was  not  his  talent 
could  not  go  out  of  himself,  as  Shakespeare  could  sbifl 
U  pleasure,  to  inform  and  animate  other  existences;  but 
in  ntmself  he  had  an  eye  to  perceive,  and  a  soul  to  embrace 
Ul  Ibnns."  The  editor  of  these  volnmes  has  given  us  a  fair 
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rhumi  of  the  various  criticisms  on  Chapman's  plays  to 
which  the  reader  may  be  referred.  We  should  select  at 
his  finest  tragic  compositiona  the  two  plays  of  "  The  Duke 
of  Byron  ;"  and  his  comedies  are  ably  reOTeseuted  by 
'■  The  Gentleman  Usher  "  and  "  Alt  Fools."  The  Uasoue, 
too,  is  very  interesting,  as  Jonson  informed  Drummond  tnat 
next  to  himself  only  Chapman  and  Fletcher  could  write  a 

«  the  present  edmon,  thoogh  good 
as  far  OS  they  go,  are  far  too  few,  and  might  have  been  re> 
served  for  a  critical  edition  of  the  lest.  On  the  whole, 
however,  Mr.  Pearson  deserves  onr  sincere  thanks  for  col- 
lecting the  scattered  plays,  and  giving  us,  if  not  very  a  read- 
able, at  all  events  the  text  as  it  stood  in  Chapman's  day, 
and  which  the  student  must  unravel  by  his  own  learning 
and  insennity.  The  typography  and  paper  are  uoexcep- 
tionabk. 


ELLICE. 

BY  rVAM  TOUROnBNBF. 


I  coOLD  not  sleep  ;  vainly  I  tossed  from  one  side  of  the  , 
bed  to  the  other.  "  The  devil  take  all  table-turning," 
thought  I ;  "it  upsets  one's  nerves t  " 

I  just  began  to  doze  when  I  fancied  I  heard  the  string  of 
an  instrument  sound  close  to  me ;  it  gave  a  sod  and  tender 
note.  I  raised  my  head.  At  this  moment  the  moon  had 
just  appeared  above  the  horizon,  and  its  rays  fell  full  on 
my  face.  White  as  chalk  was  the  floor  of  my  room  where 
the  moonlight  lay.  The  sound  was  renewed,  and  this  time 
more  distinctly.  1  leaned  upon  my  elbow.  My  heart  beat 
a  little  ;  one  minute  passed,  then  another.  Far  away  a 
cock  crowed;  farther  still  another  cock  answered.  My 
head  fell  back  on  the  pillow.  "  I  am  all  right  now.  I 
wander  [shall  my  eard  dug  again  ?  "  At  last  1  slept,  or 
thought  I  slept.  1  had  strange  dreams. ,  1  was  surprised 
to  find  myself  in  my  room,  lying  on  my  own  bed,  and  un- 
able to  close  my  eyes.  Again  the  same  sound  I  1  turned 
ray  head.  The  moonlight  on  the  floor  l>egan  eently  to 
gather  up  —  to  take  a  Ibrm  —  it  lifted  itself.  Before  me 
stood,  transparent  as  mist,  the  white  figure  of  a  woman. 

"  Who  is  there  ?  "  I  asked  with  on  effort. 

A  delicate  voice,  like  the  rushing  of  leaves,  replies :  — 

"  It  is  I,  I ;  I  come  to  visit  you." 

"  To  visit  me  I     Who  are  yon  ?  " 

"  Come  at  night  down  to  the  edge  of  the  forest,  under 
the  old  oak :  I  will  be  there." 

I  try  to  sea  the  features  of  this  mysterious  figure,  and  I 
shudder  in  spite  of  myself.  I  feel  as  if  numbed  with  cold. 
I  am  no  longer  lying  down,  but  sitting  up  in  bed,  and 
where  I  thought  I  saw  a  phantom,  therv  is  only  a  white 
moon-ray  stretched  along  the  floor. 


Now  slowly  the  day  passed.  I  tried  to  read  —  to  work 
....  in  vain.  At  last  night  came ;  my  pnlse  beat  quickly 
in  expectation  of  some  adventure.  I  lay  down  and  turned 
my  face  to  the  wall. 

"  Why  didst  thou  not  come  ?  "  murmured  a  small  voice, 
low  but  distinct,  quite  close  to  me  in  my  room. 

It  is  she  I  The  same  mysterious  phantom  with  her  mo- 
donless  eyes,  motionless  feature^  and  looks  tall  of  sad- 

"  Come  I  "  she  murmnred  once  more. 

"  I  will  go,"  I  replied,  not  without  afiright. 

The  phantom  seemed  to  make  a  movement  towards  my 
bed.  It  wavered,  its  form  beeame  confnsed  and  vaporous. 
In  an  instant  there  was  only  the  white  moon-rays  on  the 
polished  floor. 

III. 

I  passed  all  neit  dav  in  great  agitation.  At  supper  I 
drank  nearly  a  whole  oottle  of  wine.    I  went  out  on  the 
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terrace,  but  returned  almost  immediately,  and  threw  mj- 
mU  od  the  bed;  my  pulse  bekt  quickly.  Once  more  I 
heard  the  twao^  ot  a  cord.  1  shuddered  and  dared  not 
look;  suddenly  it  seemed  to  me  that  some  one  had  laid 
their  hands  on  my  shonlders  from  behind,  and  whispered 
in  my  ear,  — 

"  Come,  come,  come  I  " 

Trembling  1  answered  with  a  si);h,  — 

"  I  come  t "  and  J  raised  myself  in  bed.  The  white 
lady  WHS  there,  bending  over  my  bedside;  she  smiled 


when?  I  rose  very  late,  and  all  that  day  1  spent  wander- 
ing in  the  fields.  1  risited  the  old  oak  by  the  edge  of  the 
forest,  anrl  examined  all  the  whereabouts.  Towards  even- 
ioK  1  sBt  by  the  window  of  my  study ;  my  old  housekeeper 
brou);bt  me  a  cup  of  tea,  but  I  did  not  drink  it.  I  could 
not  make  up  my  mind  lo  anythiufc,  aod  asked  myself  if  I 
was  not  becoming  crazy.  At  last  sunset  came ;  not  acloud 
in  the  heavens.  Suddenly,  the  landscape  took  an  almost 
unnatureJly  purple  bus ;  burnished  with  this  lakey  tint, 
the  leaves  and  grass  no  longer  waved,  but  seemed  petrified. . 
This  brightness,  this  immobility,  —  tbo  rinidoess  of  the  out- 
lines, with  the  sileocu  of  death  reigning  over  all,  was  some- 
thing awful  and  inexplicable.  Soundlessly  a  large  brown 
■  bird  alighted  on  my  window-sill ;  I  gazed  at  it —  it  also 
looked  askance  at  me,  with  its  round  cunning  eyes. 

Thoaghc  I  to  myself,  "  You  are  sent,  no  doubt,  to  remiad 
me  of  my  rendavoia."  A  moment  afler  the  bird  flattered 
his  down-lined  wings,  and  flew  away  as  noiselessly  as  he 
came.  For  lodg  afler,  1  sat  by  my  window,  but  now  all 
irresolutioD  had  ceased.  1  felt  imprisoned  in  a  mag^c  ring. 
In  vain  I  tried  to  resist,  drawn  on  as  I  was  by  a  secret  force. 
Thus  is  the  bark  hopelessly  carried  on  by  the  rapids  to- 
wards the  cataract  that  is  to  engulf  it.     At  length  I  roused 


be  extinguished  in  an  obscurity  favorable  lo  enchantments. 
A  light  breeze  sprang  up,  and  the  moon  mounted  brightly 
in  the  blue  heaveos ;  under  its  cold  rays  the  leaves  trem- 
bled, now  in  shade,  now  in  silver.  My  housekeeper 
brought  in  a  lighted  lamp,  but  a  blast  of  wind  from  the 
window  extinguished  it.  I  rose  suddenly,  drew  my  hat 
over  my  eyes,  and  strode  on  to  the  comer  of  the  forest 
where  stood  the  aged  oak. 


Years  a^  this  oak  bad  been  strack  bv  lightning ;  its 
Bumtnit  was  blasted  and  dead,  bnt  its  trunk  had  life  enough 
In  it  for  centuries  to  come.  As  1  drew  near,  a  cloudlet 
passed  over  the  moon,  and  beneath  the  thick  foliage  of  the 
oak  the  shade  was  deeply  dark.  At  first  1  saw  nothing 
remarkable,  but  on  looking  to  one  side  —  oh  t  how  my 
heart  beat  quickly  !  —  1  descried  a  white  figure  standing 
still  near  a  bush  between  the  oak  and  the  forest.  My  hair 
stood  on  end  —  I  could  scarcely  breatbi:,  yet  I  advanced 
toward  the  wood. 

It  was  herself,  my  nightly  visitaat.  Just  as  I  approached 
her,  the  moon  issued  from  the  cloud  that  obscured  it  The 
phaotom  appeared  as  if  formed  of  a  half-transparent  miiky 
tog.     Through  its  face,  I  could  discern  a  bough  shaken  by 


gether,  on  one  of  her  fingers  was  a  slight  gold  ring,  pale, 
yet  brilliant.  1  stood  a  tew  steps  from  her,  aod  tried  to 
speak,  but  my  voice  clave  in  my  throat,  and  yet  it  was 
nut  all  fear  that  possessed  me.  She  turned  towards  me. 
Her  look  expressed  neither  sadness  nor  joy,  simply  a  mourn- 
ful attenUon.  I  waited  tor  her  to  speak,  but  she  stood  word- 
less and  motionless,  transfixing  me  with 


"  Give  myself  lo  theel  but  thou  art  a  phantom.  Than 
hast  no  being  I  "  All  my  mind  was  upset,  "  Who  act 
thou  ?  —  a  vapor,  a  mist,  an  airy  form  ?  Give  myself  to 
theet  First  tell  me  what  thou  art?  Hast  thou  lived  on 
earth?     Whence  comest  thou ?  " 

"  Give  thyself  to  me.  I  will  do  thee  no  harm.  Say 
only  these  two  words, '  Take  me  I'  " 

I  looked  at  her  bewildered.  "What  does  she  say?  — 
what  did  she  mean  ?  "  1  thought  to  myself,  "  Shall  1  risk 
it  ?  "  All  at  once  1  cried  out  with  a  sudden  impulse,  u  if 
some  one  had  pushed  me  ft«m  behind,  *■  Take  me  I " 

Scarcely  had  I  uttered  the  words,  when  this  myiterioos 
figure,  with  an  inward  smile  that  for  a  moment  trembled 
over  every  feature,  advanced,  her  hands  unclasped  tod 
stretched  out  to  me.  I  tried  to  dart  back,  but  already  I 
was  in  her  power.  She  held  me  fast  in  her  arms.  In  s 
twinkline  my  body  was  raised  from  the  earth,  and  we  flew 
gently  above  the  tranquil,  sleejung  fields. 


At  first  my  head  whirled  ;  involuntarily  I  closed  my 
eyes,  when  I  reopened  them,  a  moment  after,  we  were  fly- 
ing still,  end  the  forest  was  already  no  longer  visible.  Be- 
neath us  stretched  a  great  specklod  plain.  1  peroeived 
with  stupefaction  that  we  were  at  an  enonnoos  height. 

"  Am  I  in  the  power  of  a  demon  ?  " 

This  thought  struck  me  Uke  a  thunderbolt.  Until  that 
moment  the  idea  of  diabolical  power —  of  my  possible  per- 
diiioD  —  never  entered  my  mind.  Still  we  flew,  and  still 
it  seemed  to  me  that  we  rose  higher  and  higher. 

"  Whither  dost  thou  carry  me  ?  "  at  last  I  demanded. 

■'  Whithersoever  thoo  wilt  I  "  answered  my  compmion, 
clasping  me  still  closer  in  her  arms.  Her  face  touched 
mine,  and  yet  I  scarcely  felt  the  contact. 

"  Take  me  back  to  earth.    I  am  ill  at  ease  at  this  great 

"  WeL. .    . 

1  obeved.  Instantly  1  felt  as  if  falling  like  a  stone.  Tbs 
wind  whistled  through  my  hair.  As  soon  as  I  could  tsks 
breath,  I  saw  that  now  we  were  sailing  above  the  esith, 
almost  touching  the  points  of  the  high  grass. 

"Irfiymedown  here,"  I  said.  "What  a  strange  idesil 
was  to  fly  I  I  am  not  a  bird  I  "  ' 

"  I  hoped  to  give  you  pleasnre.     As  for  us,  we  do  notb- 

"  You  ¥    But  who  are  you  ?  " 

No  answer. 

"  You  fear  to  tell  me  ?  " 

A  plaintive  Sound,  like  to  the  melancholy  note  tb^ 
awoke  me  the  first  night,  resounded  in  my  ear,  as  we  fle» 
in  a  dewy  atmosphere  close  to  the  ground. 

"  Lay  me  down  on  the  grass,"  I  insisted. 

She  bowed  her  head  in  token  of  obedience,  and  I 
alighted  on  my  feet.  She  stood  before  me,  and  again  her 
hands  were  folded  as  one  who  waits. 

I  felt  reassured  and  began  to  study  her  attentively.  .-At 
first  ber  expression  appeared  lo  be  that  of  sad  reiignsi- 

"Where  are  we  ?  "  1  inquired,  for  I  knew  Dot  where  I 
stood.' 

"  Far  from  thy  home ;    but  we  can  reach  it  in  a  mo- 

I   that   be?     Shall   I    again   Irust   myieir  to 


"  Here  I  am  I "  cried  I  at  length  with  a  supreme  effort 
My  voice  resounded  strange  and  coarse. 
"  1  love  thee  I  "  her  delicate  voice  replied. 
"  Thou  lovest  me  I "  cried  1,  thunderstruck. 
"  Give  thyself  to  me  t "  khe  stud. 


"How  ( 
thee  V  " 

"  1  have  done  thee  no  harm,  and  will  do  thee  none. 
Together  shall  we  flee  until  Ihe  dawn."  Nothing  niof^ 
Whithersoever  wander  thy  thoughts,  there  can  i  take  thee, 
—  through  all  the  kingdoms  of^lbe  universe.  Give  uiy- 
self  to  me.  Say  again,  '  Take  tn« .' ' " 
her  cold  glassy         "  Well.  then.  Take  me  1 " 

Onc'C  more  her  arms  embraced  me ;  once  more  my  f*** 
left  the  earth  —  we  flew. 


"Whither  wilt  thou  po  ?  " 
"  Straight  on  befbre  us." 


y  Google 
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"  Bnt  there  is  &  forest" 

"  Let  OS  paw  above  it  —  but  not  lo  fatt." 

Round  and  round  upwards  we  flew,  as  (he  woodcock  to 
the  beech-tree  top.     Then  we  Btruck  straight  onwards. 

It  was  no  longer  ears  of  corn,  it  was  the  summita  of  high 
tre«i  that  glided  beneath  ub.  How  itrange  it  waa  to  kiok 
down  oo  that  foreat  from  on  high,  with  the  rugged  boughB 
ihimmeriog  in  Che  mooolieht  i  One  might  fancj'  it  a  Le- 
Tiathan  Ijiug  asleep,  and  breathing  heavily  with  tA^'iag, 
wbtnug  Bonnds.  At  times  we  pass  above  a  clearing,  andT 
admire  the  lacey  shadows  of  the  trees  athwart  the  herbage. 

Occasion  ally,  the  plaiutive  cry  of  the  hare  is  hearf. 
naiDtire  alK>  is  the  call  of  the  owl.  The  air  wafts  to  us 
o&an  of  fungi  and  swelling  buds  and  dewy  graas.  The 
moon  bathes  us  in  waves  of  her  cold  light,  and  the  stars 
ihine  dazzling  above  our  heads- 
Soon  the  forest  disappears  Jwhind  us,  A  plain  b  there 
itr«aked  with  a  long  line  oF  graying  vapor,  that  marked 
the  bed  of  a  riTer.  Our  course  lay  along  its  banks,  above 
the  rushea  that  beat  beneath  the  spray. 

Sometimes  the  water  glistened  with  a  bluish  light,  some- 
times it  whirled  dark  and  menacing.  In  some  places  a 
fbamy  Vapor  trembled  over  the  current.  Here  and  there- 
I  saw  water-lilies  expand  their  snowy  petals,  displaying 
their  treasures  of  beauty  like  vii^ins  that  believe  them- 
Belves  safe  from  vnlfiar  gaze.  I  wished  to  cull  a  flower ;  at 
once  I  almost  touched  Ihe  water-mirror;  but  as  I  tore 
away  the  thick  stalk  of  the  lily,  a  viscid  wetness  daihed  in 
my  face. 

Hither  and  thither  across  the  river  do  wc  fly,  like  the 
plover  that  we  startle  at  every  moment. 

More  than  once  we  looked  down  into  the  pretty  wild 
dncka'  neats  that  lay  in  groups  amid  the  rushes.  Dot  they 
did  not  fly  away.  One  of  them  popped  his  head  from  un- 
der his  wing,  and  stared  and  starea,  then  slowly  dug  his 
beak  into  the  soil  down,  while  his  comrade  uttered  a  wes^ 

We  started  a  heron  from  an  alder-bush ;  ai  he  jumped 
op  and  awkwardly  shook  bis  wings,  he  reminded  me  of  a 
Frossian  recruit  As  for  the  fish,  we  saw  not  one.  All 
were  asleep  at  the  bottom.  I  began  to  etow  accustomed 
to  flying,  and  even  liked  it.  Those  who  Ky  in  dreacis  will 
ooderstand  me. 

Completely  reassured,  I  now  began  to  observe  closely 
the  strange  being  to  whom  I  owed  the  part  I  was  playing 
in  this  incredible  adventure. 


She  was  a  ^oung  female,  whose  features  betook  nothing 
■  of  the  Russian  type.  Her  half-transparent  pearl-white 
form,  with  shadows  scarcely  indicated,  recalled  the  carved 
figures  on  an  alabaster  vase,  in  the  interior  of  which  is  a 
lighted  lamp. 

"  May  I  speak  to  tbee  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Speak." 

"  1  see  H  ring  on  thy  finger.  Hast  thou  dwell  on  earth  7 
Art  thoo  wed  7  " 

I  ceased  —  she  replied  not 

"  What  is  thy  nai 

"  Call  me  Ellice ' 

"EUice?  That  is  an  English  name.  Art  thou  Eng- 
lish 7    Hast  thou  known  me  in  Ibrmer  times  ?  " 

"No." 

**  Why  hast  thou  appeared  to  me  ?  " 

■"I  bvo  tbee." 

"  Art  thou  happy  1 " 

"  Yea,     Flying,  floating  with  thee  in  ether  1 " 

"  Ellice,"  I  cried,  tguicklv,  "  art  thou  not  in  trouble  'I 
Art  thou  not  a  banished  soul  ?  " 

"  I  understand  thee  not,"  she  murmured,  drooping  her 
bead. 

"In  the  name  of  God,  I  adjure  " —  She  interrupted  me: 
"What  sayest  thouV"  as  if  she  could  not  comprehend.  "I 
Ww  not  what  you  mean." 

I  thought  I  felt  the  (K>ld  hand  that  sustained  me,  tremble 
•lightly.  ,  ^.^      _  afcJ.   SKL- 


"  Fear  not,  fear  not,  my  beloved." 

Her  face  bent  over  mine.  Upon  my  lip<  I  felt  a 
strange  sensation,  something  like  a  soft  pricking  —  like  the 
touch  of  a  leech  before  it  bites. 


We  floated  at  a  considerable  height  I  looked  down. 
We  were  passing  over  a  town  to  me  unknown,  built  on  the 
side  of  a  high  hill.  Above  the  dark  masses  of  verdure  ap- 
peared the  church  spires  ;  across  one  of  the  windings  of  the 
river  a  great  bridge  stood  out  blackly.  Gilded  cupolas 
and  metal  crosses  ihone  with  a  dull  alitter.  Silent  was 
the  white  road  that  Uke  a  narrow  riobon  traversed  the 
city  from  end  to  end,  and  lost  itself  in  the  obscurity  of  the 
levelpl^n  beyond. 

"  What  city  is  that?"  I  asked  of  £llice. 

"  The  city  of  N ." 

"In  the  kingdom  of V  " 

■'  Yes." 

"  Hon  far  are  we  from  home  Y  " 

"  Distance  is  nought  to  us." 

"Really?" 

All  at  once  1  felt  courageous. 

"  Bring  me  to  America," 

"  Impossible,  for  there  it  is  day." 

"  True,  and  we  are  night  birds.  Well,  then,  no  matter 
where,  but  somewhere  far,  far  away." 

"  Close  your  eyes  and  mouth,"  said  Ellice. 

We  sped  like  li;;htning ;  the  air  whistled  through  my 
ears  wiUi  a  deafening  sound.  Now  that  we  stopped  it  did 
not  cease  —  on  the  contrary,  it  redoubled.  It  was  like  a 
terrible  burliug,  a  frightful  whirlwind. 

"  Now  open  your  eyes,"  said  Ellice. 


1  obey  —  Jnst  God  I  where  a 


il? 


wrestle  each  other  like  a  pack  of  savage,  enrageu  monsters 
—  below  us  another  monster,  the  sea;  the  furious,  untamed 
B6a.  With  convulsive  throes  a  white  foam  riees  in  boiling 
mountains  J  shivered  waves  beat  with  brutal  force  on  rocks 
blacker  than  pitch.  The  bellowing  of  the  tempest,  the 
freezing  air  that  issued  from  the  depths  of  the  abyss,  the 
echoing  of  the  waves  as  they  dashed  upon  the  Iwach,  was 
now  like  to  a  great  lamentation ;  now,  to  a  discharsB  of 
distant  artillery.  At  one  instant  I  thought  I  heard  the 
ringing  of  bells ;  a  momeut  after  it  was  the  grinding  of 
pebbles  on  the  shore.    Anon  the  shrill  cry  of  an  invidble 

S;ull  sounded  in  my  ear.  Through  a  break  in  the  clouds 
immed  the  uncertain  outlines  of  a  ship.  Everywhere 
death  —  death  and  horror  I     My  head  swam.     I  closed  my  ^ 

^"  What  meMs  this?    Where  are  we ? " 

"  On  the  coast  of  the  Tale  of  Wight  where  ships  are 
often  wrecked,"  replied  Ellice,  with  what  appeared  to  be  a 
malignant  eapreasion  of  joy. 

"  Take  me  away  from  this,  far  away  lo  home." 

I  gathered  myself  up  and  covered  my  eyes.  I  felt  that 
we  flew  more  rapidly  than  ever.  The  wind  had  ceased, 
and  yet  I  felt  it  rushing  through  my  clothes  and  hair. 

I  was  Ineathless. 

"  Stand,"  said  Ellice. 

I  made  an  effort  to  collect  my  thoughts.  I  felt  my  feet 
touch  the  earth,  and  heard  no  sound.  All  around  me 
seemed  dead,  but  the  blood  throbbed  violently  in  my  tem- 
ples, in  my  ears  was  a  singular  tingling.  By  degrees  my 
giddiness  went  away,  and  I  opened  my  ears. 


We  were  close  by  our  own  lake. 

Straight  before  us.  (ringed  by  willows,  lay  a  greet  sheet 
of  water,  above  which  floated  some  cloudlets  of  iog.  To 
the  right  the  sour  green  of  a  barley  field ;  to  the  left,  half- 
enveloped  in  mist  my  orchard  with  its  great,  stiff,tgrayish 
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trees.  The  dftwn  was  jnst  renchiog  thorn.  In  oblique 
streaks,  across  the  pate  Ay,  lay  two  or  three  gold-like 
clouds,  touched,  as  thejr  were,  by  the  first  rays  or  the 
aurora,  yet  goodnesB  kuowt  whence  they  came,  Ibr  the  uni- 
form gray  of  the  heavena  gave  no  hint  from  what  point  the 
BUQ  would  rise.  One  by  one  the  itars  vanished.  As  yet 
nothing  stirred.  Nevertheless  all  nature  seemed  to  awaken 
in  this  twilight  of  exquisite  tints. 

"Behold  the  day  I"  whispered  Ellice:  "adieu  till  to- 
morrow ! " 

1  turned  towards  her,  hut  already  she  had  lefl  the  earth, 
and  was  floating  away  in  the  ether  beyond.  Of  a  sudden 
I  saw  her  raiee  her  hands  above  her  head.  This  bead, 
those  hands,  those  shoulders,  all  st  once  assumed  a  liviog 
color,  her  deep  eyes  gleamed,  a  smile  of  myaterioua  sofl- 
ness  played  upon  her  reddening  lips.  It  was  a  charming 
young  girl  I  beheld.  All  that  lasted  but  a  moment.  As 
if  seized  with  dizzineeB,  she  threw  herself  backwards,  and 
inetantly  was  dissolved  in  vapor.  For  some  time  I  re- 
mained motionless  aud  stupefied ;  when  I  recovered,  it 
seemed  as  if  this  corporeal  beauty,  these  tints  oF  rosy  pale- 
ness, had  not  quite  disappeared,  and  though  dissolved  in 
air,  that  she  still  floated  around  me.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
dawn  that  painted  her.  I  fett  fatigued  and  walked  to- 
wards home.  Passing  by  the  poultry -house,  I  heard  the 
fowl  cackling.  They  are  the  earliest  risers.  Along  the 
roof  at  the  ends  of  the  lathes  that  confine  the  thatch,  some 
crows  stood  sentinel,  all  busily  occupied  at  their  morning 
toilette.  How  clearly  they  stood  out  against  the  milky 
sky  !  As  I  drew  near  ihey  flew  away,  and  a  few  paces  off 
ranged  themselves  in  a  line  without  uttering  a  cry.  Twice 
I  heard  in  the  neighboring  wood  the  hoarse  chuckle  of  the 
black-cock   already   searching  for  wild  berries  amid   the 


reeking  foliage. 

Shivering  I  hastened   to  throw  myself  o 
soon  fell  lnto#  sound  sleep. 


the  bed,  and 


The  following  night  as  I  drew  near  to  the  blasted  oak, 
Ellice  advanced  to  meet  me  like  an  old  acquaintance.  On 
my  side,  all  fear  had  disappeared,  and  it  was  almost  with 
pleasure  that  I  approached  her.  1  had  ceased  to  try  to 
fathom  the  mystery,  and  now,  my  only  desire  was  to  go  fly 
again  and  satisfy  my  curiosity.  Soon  her  arms  clasped 
me,  and  we  take  flight. 

"I^t  u  .    ■    ■ 

"Whitl 
bnt  with  a  little  air  of  triumph. 

Sweetly,  too,  and  trinmphantly  did  she  bend  her  head 
towards  mine.  I  thought  her  face  appeared  less  tranapar- 
ent  to  me  than  yesterdny,  her  features  more  feminine  and 
less  vapory  ;  I  was  reminded  of  her  beautiful  aspect  at  the 

t  is  the  glorious  night 


tinned, "  all  that 
me  who  thou  art ; 


"To-nieht,"  said  Ellice,  "  lo-nio 
— the  night  that  comes  so  sett 
thirty  "  — 

Here  I  lost  some  words. 
_  "  It  is  then   that  is  revealed,"  si 
lies  hidden  at  other  times." 

"  Ellice !  "  I  cried  beseeohingly : 
do  now  tell  me  at  last  V  " 

Without  answering,  she  extended  her  long  white  hand, 
and  with  a  flno;er  against  the  dark  sky  she  poiated  out  a 
spot  among  the  twinkling  stars  where  a  comet  shone 
redly. 

"  What  dost  thou  mean  ?  Licest  thou  as  a  comet,  floats 
ing  'twixt  stars  and  sun  V  Knowest  thou  not  men  ?  Or 
perhaps."  .  .  .  But  the  hand  ot  Ellice  pressed  across  my 
mouth,  I  was  enveloped  in  a  thick  mist  that  rose  from  the 

"To  lulvl  To  Italy  I"  she  mnrmured:  "this  is  the 
night  of  nights  I  " 

Tbe  mist  cleared  away.  An  endless  plain  lay  expanded 
beneath  us ;  already  the  sensation  of  a  sof^,  damper  air 


on  my  cheeks  told  me 
sides,  this  plain  had  n 
try. 

It  was  of  immense  extent,  sombre,  treeless,  deserted. 
Here  and  there,  scattered  over  the  snrface,  lay  shining 
pools  of  stagnant  water,  like  unto  scraps  of  a  broken  mtt- 
ror.  Far  away  we  could  distinguish  the  gleam  of  a  Kill 
and  silent  sea.  Bright  stars  twinkled  through  the  openings 
of  rolling  clouds.  From  all  sides  came  a  swelUng  buzz  of 
many  voices  —  ceaieleas,  but  subdued.  These  dreamy 
sounds  are  the  voices  of  the  desert. 

■•  The  Pontine  Marshes,"  said  Ellice.  "  Hearest  tlmu 
the  frogs?     Scentest  thou  the  fietld  odor  of  the  suljdiur? 

A  great  fear  seized  me.     The  Pontine  Marshesl 

"  Why  bring  me  to  this  cursed  and  stricken  land  7  Why 
not  to  Kome  instead  ?  " 

"  Prepare  I  Rome  is  at  hand." 

Across  the  Latin  Way  we  sped. 

Plunged  in  the  unctuous  mire  a  buffalo  lifted  his  hideoos 
head,  covered  with  short,  sharp  bristles,  and  toss^  hii 
back-turned  horns.  He  showed  the  whites  of  his  wicked, 
stupid  eyes,  and  snorted  loudly.  Doubtless  he  had 
scented  us. 

"  Boma  I     Roma  1  behold  I  "  exclaimed  Ellice. 

What  is  that  dark  mass  at  the  edge  of  the  horizon  ?  An 
those  the  arches  of  a  giant's  bridge?  What  river  does  it 
span  ?  Who  gapped  it  thus?  No,  it  is  no  bridge.  Itu 
an  ancient  aqueduct.  This,  then,  is  the  Campagna  of  the 
Eternal  City.  Yonder  are  tbe  Alban  Hills.  Their  sam- 
mits,  as  well  as  the  gray  masonry  of  the  aqueducts,  are 
faintly  lighted  by  the  rays  of  the  rising  moon. 

Now  we  find  ourselves  close  to  a  sollUry  rain.  A  pal- 
ace, a  tomb,  a  bath  ?  Who  can  say  ?  Ivy  clasps  it  in  a 
cold  embrace :  low  down  like  gaping  jaws  was  seen  lbs 
fallen-in  roof  of  an  underground  vault.  A  charoel-hoosa 
stench  issued  from  those  well-set  stones,  whose  marble  cov- 
ering had  long  since  disappeared. 

"Now,  quick  I  call  twice  aloud  the  name  of  a  great  Ko- 

■'What  will  happen?" 
"  Thou  Shalt  see." 
I  reflected  a  moment. 
"  Dions   Caius  Julius   Cat. 
the  sound  —  Cs^-sar  t 


"  I  repeated,  prolonging 


The  last  echoes  of  my  voice  had  not  died  away  when  I 
heard  —  but  no  words  could  describe  what  took  place. 
First,  there  came  a  confused  sound,  ceaseless,  yet  scarce 
perceptible  to  the  ear,  of  trumpets  and  clapping  of  bauds. 
It  wa."  like  as  if  far,  far  down  in  some  bottomless  abyss,  a 
vast  crowd  were  in  uproar.  In  quick  waves  they  seelhEd 
upwards,  ever  bellowing,  but  with  stifled  cries,  snch  as  is- 
sue from  the  breast  in  tliose  nightmares  one  thinks  eternsL 
Then  tbe  air  grew  troubled,  and  thickened  above  the  rum 
—  shadows  came  forth,  myriads  of  ghosts,  millions  of  spec- 
tres, some  rounded  like  casques,  others  dariing  like  jst^ 
lins.  Innumerable  flashes  darted  from  these  spears  and 
helmets  in  the  moonlight;  and  all  this  vast  army,  thu 
countless  multitude,  pressed  onward ;  appnaching  nearer 
by  degrees  —  swelling,  swelling.  InsUnctlvely  one  felt 
that  the  huge  mass  was  imbued  by  one  sentiment  of  daunt' 
less  courage  that  rendered  it  capable  oforerthrowing  all 
nations.  Yet  not  a  single  form  was  distinct  All  at  oow 
a  new  excitement  agitated  the  crowd;  its  waves  severed 
and  fell  back  :  "  Ceesar  I  Ciesar  venitl  "  uttered  thou- 
sands of  confused  voices,  like  the  rustling  of  forest  leates 

A  severe,  pale  head,  crowned  with  a  chaplet  of  lanrel 
leaves  ^  tbe  head  of  the  Imperalor  — issued  slowly  froi» 
the  ruin. 

No  I  not  in  human  language  are  Uiere  words  to  expre» 
the  horror  that  took  possession  of  me.  I  thought  to  mysel'i 
let  those  eyes  open,  or  those  lips  speak,  and  1  die. 

"Ellice,"  I  cried,  "lean  bear  no  more  — away  1  ohl 
take  me  away  from  Rome,  terrible  Borne  I  " 

"  Coward  1 "  she  muttered  —  and  we  fled.    Behind  m* 
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I  heard  tfae  cUsh  of  iro 
LegioDJ.     Hien  all  wai 


Behold  I  and  calm  ymmelf  1 

I  remember  that  bo  delightful  was  mj  f 
could  odIj  aigh.  An  aznir  vapor  of  woolly  lilver,  neither 
teight,  Dor  yet  foggy,  enfolded  me.  At  lirst  I  conld  dU- 
tin^iih  nothing,  bnt  abandoned  myaelf  to  a  heavenly 
tnnce.  Then  the  noble  outline  of  beautifully- wooded 
monntaine  unrolled  before  me.  Down  in  the  depthi  of  a 
lake  trembled  the  starlighL  I  heard  the  gentle  murmur 
of  wBveleta  flapping  on  the  beach;  I  freely  breathed  the 
perfame  of  orange-hloaioma  —  m  free,  as  pure,  were  the 
Killiant  notes  of  a  woman's  voice  that  reached  my  ear. 
Attracted,  fascinated  by  tcent  and  sound,  1  lauged  to  de- 
•cend. 

We  stood  m  front  of  a  noble  villa,  with  its  background 
of  cypress;  the  sounds  proceeded  from  its  open  windows. 
The  lake,  strewn  with  orange  petals,  beat  with  soft  ripples 
the  pal  ace- walls ;  yonder  was  an  island,  clad  in  the  sombre 
terdure  of  laurel  and  lemon-trees,  with  porticos,  colon- 
nades, temples,  and  statues,  all  draped  in  a  luminous  veil, 
M  it  stood  projecting  high  from  the  nosom  of  the  waters. 

"The  Isola  Bella,  Lsgo  Mt^giore,"  sud  EUice. 

"  Ah ! "  I  eighed,  and  stopped.  The  glowing  melody  of 
the  songstress  enchained  me  with  evei^increasing  delight 
I  mnst  Bee  the  face  of  her  who  breathes  such  tones  on  such 

We  drew  near  the  window. 

SniTOunded  by  Grecian  sculptures,  Etruscan  vases,  rare 
plants,  precious  stuSs,  in  the  midst  of  a  lalon  decorated  in 
Pompeian  style,  and  that  looked  more  like  a  museum  of  an- 
tiquities than  a  modern  room,  and  lighted  by  high-bang- 
ing alabaster  lamps,  sat  a  young  female  betbre  a  piano- 
fate  ;  with  bended  head  and  ha^-closed  eyes,  she  sang  an 
Italian  melody.  She  sang  and  smiled :  grave,  even  se- 
vere, her  countenance  revealed  an  absolute  tranquillity  of 
tool —  and  yet  she  smiled  I  And  a  marble  faun  of  Prax- 
iteles, young  and  indolent,  like  this  fair  girl  —  like  her  the 
■polled  child  of  tenderness,  smiled  also,  it  seemed  to  me,  on 
ner  porphyry  pedestal,  aurrounded  with  vases  of  roses, 
while  around  her  ascended  the  fumes  of  ipiced  incense 
bom  tfae  bronze  um  on  the  antique  tripod- 
It  iraa  a  scene  of  pefecC  loveliness  t  Enchanted  with  the 
voice,  th«  beauty, — Intoxicated  with  the  song  and  the 
iweet  night-air ;  moved  to  my  very  soul  with  this  specta- 
cle of  youth  and  bloom  and  happiness,  I  entirely  forgot  my 
travelling  coiopanlon ;  I  forgot  what  mysterious  destiny  had 
led  mc  to  behold  (he  privacy  of  an  e^iistence  so  apart  and 
distant  from  mine. 

I  must  step  to  the  window  and  speak.  Every  member 
thrilled,  as  though  I  had  touched  a  Leyden  jar. 

The  face  of  EUice,  in  spite  of  its  transparency,  grew 
dsrk  and  menacing.  In  her  wide-opened  eyes  burnt  an  ex- 
pression of  profound  malignity. 
"Let  us  be  gone,"  she  said  hoarsely. 
Once  a^ain,  amid  winds,  and  noise,  and  giddiness.  In- 
stead of  ti&e  cry  of  the  legions,  it  was  the  voice  of  the  song- 
stress that  vibrated  in  my  ear. 

We  alight,  but  the  thrilling  note,  the  self-same  note, 
echoed  still,  although  I  bear  also  other  sounds,  and  breathe 
another  atmosphere.  A  reviving  freshness,  as  if  from  a 
great  river,  reached  me,  with  odors  of  new-mown  hay,  and 
heiup,  and  smoke.  To  the  sounds  succeed  others,  and 
OthMB  still,  but  of  such  a  peculiar  character,  with  modula- 
tiont.so  well  known  to  me,  tliat  I  instantly  said  to  myself, 
"  This  is  a  Russian  singer,  a  Russian  song  1  "  At  the  same 
Doment  the  surrounding  objects  grew  distinctly  visible. 


We  were  on  the  banks  of  a  wide  river.  Away  on  one 
Me  extended  freah-mown  meadows,  with  great  stacks  of 
a*)' :  as  far  as  we  could  see  on  the  other  glistened  the 
Moad  (urfaco  of  the  water.     Near  to  shore  long  barges  lay 
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qnieily  at  anchor,  rolling  their  long  slender  masts  like  tele- 
graph signals.  From  one  of  those  barks,  whence  issued  the 
sounds,  a  bright  fire  reflected  itself  in  thin,  broken,  red 
rays  along  the  rippling  river.  Both  on  land  and  water 
burnt  other  fires.  Were  they  near  ua  or  far  away  ?  My 
eyes  are  deceptive.  One  instant  they  flicker  into  nothing- 
ness ;  then  again  burst  forth  brilliantly.  Numerous  crick- 
ets chirped  among  the  grass,  equalling  in  enei^y  the  froga 
of  the  Pontine  Marshes. 

The  aky  waa  cloudless,  but  lowered  dark,  and  from  time 
to  time  invisible  birds  uttered  plaintive  cries. 

"  Are  we  not  in  Russia  1"  I  asked  my  guide. 

"This  is  the  Volga,"  ^he  replied. 

"  Why  didst  thou  take  me  from  that  delicious  country  7  " 
I  asked,  as  we  dashed  along.  "  Thou  wert  vexed,  surely, 
or  perhaps  a  little  jealous  1  " 

Her  lips  trembled,  her  looks  became  cruel  ;  but  in  an 
instant  her  featurea  had  auumed  their  usual  immobility. 

"  I  wiah  to  return  home,"  I  said. 

"  Patience,  patience  ;  this  is  the  night  of  nixhta  I  It 
comes  not  soon  again.  Thou  canst,  thou  mayst  Behold  — 
just  wait  a  little." 

Then  we  crossed  the  Volga,  skimming  the  water  with 
quick  turns,  hither  and  thither,  like  swallows  fleeing  be- 
fore a  atorm.  Deep  waters  rushed  beneath  us;  a  sharp 
wind  beat  ub  with  a  strong,  cold  wing.  One  bank  of  the 
river  disappeared  into  the  night,  and  we  approached  the 
rugged  cliffs  on  the  opposite  shore. 

"  Cry  '  Saryn  no  Kilchkoie,' "  '  whispered  EUice. 

I  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  terror  caused  by  the 
apparition  of  the  Roman  L^ion.  I  was  fatigued  besides, 
and  felt  melancholy  and  courageleas.  I  wished  not  to  pro- 
nounce the  fatal  words,  persuaded  that  they  would,  as  in 
the  wolfs  glen,  in  "  Der  Freyschiitx,"  call  forth  eome  hor- 
rible spectacle ;  but  in  spite  of  myself,  my  lips  unclosed, 
and  with  a  faint,  unnatural  voice,  I  cried,  — 

"Sabtn  Na  KiTCttKowl" 


1  the  Campagna,  at  first 


Here,  too,  as   in  the   s 
there  waa  a  dead  silence. 

Then  abraptly,  close  by  my  very  ear,  sounded  a  coarse, 
brutal  laugh,  followed  by  a  groan,  and  the  splash  of  a  body 
falling  into  the  water,  and  struggling. 

I  looked  around  —  No  one  I  A  few  seconds  elapsed,  and 
the  echo  soon  sent  back  to  me  the  same  sounds,  and  soon 
from  all  parts  arose  a  fearful  uproar. 

It  was  a  chaos  of  many  noises;  human  cries,  lend  whis- 
tling, furious  oaths,  with  laughters  ....  laughter,  more 
frightful  than  all  the  rest.  The  splashing  of  oars  in  the 
water,  blows  of  tbe  axe,  the  smaHiing  in  of  doors  and 
broken  coffers,  the  creaking  of  the  helm,  the  grinding  of 
wheels  on  the  gravelly  beach,  the  stamping  of  a  multitade 
of  horses,  the  clang  of  the  tocsin,  the  clinking  of  chains, 
the  mournful  crackling  of  large  (ires,  drunken  songs,  inde- 
cent jokes,  wailing  and  despairing  supplications,  words  of 
command,  and  groans  of  the  dying,  all  mingled  to  the  joy- 
ous sounds  of  the  fife,  and  the  quick  measure  of  wild  danc- 

Then  cries  "  Kill  1  hang  1  To  the  river—  to  the  fire 
with  him  1  To  work,  to  work  I  no  quarter  I  "  I  heard  the 
gasping  breath  and  last  sobs  of  the  wretch  expiring  in  the 
flames  ....  and  yet  wherever  I  cast  my  eyes,  nothing  met 
my  sight.  No  change  was  in  the  aspect  of  the  country. 
Before  us  the  river  flowed  silent  and  swift.  The  shore 
seemed  deserted  and  wild.  I  turned  to  Ellice  :  she  put 
her  finger  to  her  lip. 

"Here  is  Stephan  Trimofltchl^  I^ng  live  Stephan 
Trimofitch  I  "  This  cry  arose  all  over  the  plain.  "  Long 
live  onr  chief,  our  Ataman,  our  fostei^father  1 " 

>  TtMM  wDTdi  balDDE  to  tfa«  Tutu dl^HI,  ud  u*  till  wor-crj  i>r  lh<  Volcft 
pintM.     Wtatn  Ifav  pintu  ullrr  thii  cr;  on  bnudlnir  ■  best,  (U  Ibi  atw 
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ho  cried 
.  thon,  dog  Y    Set  lire  I 
for  then  while  hand*,'  la  moke  ssa&^e  meat  for  me." 

I  fell  the  heat  of  burol  deeh  quite  close  to  me,  and  the 
fcetid  odor  of  the  spioke ;  at  the  same  time  aomething  warm 
And  liquid,  like  dropi  of  blood,  gpurtod  all  over  my  fiuie 
and  hands.  Shrieks  of  Bavaee  laughter  rang  in  m^  ears. 
I  Imt  coneciouanesB.  When  I  recovered  ive  were  gliding 
gently  by  the  edge  of  my  foreat,  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  aged  oak. 

"  Seeat  thoa  this  winding  path  down  there  in  the  moon- 
light by  the  waving  birch  ?     Shall  we  go  thither  ?  " 

I  was  10  broken  down  I  could  only  repeat  "Home, 
home  1  " 

And  M  I  wa«,  at  my  own  door  and  alone. 

EUice  had  disappeared.  The  watvh-dog  approached, 
sniffed  at  me  suspiciously,  and  fled  away  howling. 

I  got  to  bed,  i  know  not  how,  and  fell  asleep  without 
undressing. 


All  the  tbllowing  day  my  head  was  on  lire,  I  was  scarcely 
able  to  move  ;  but  it  was  not  my  bodily  Buffariog  that 
troubled  me  most.     I  was  ashamed  and  vexed  with  myself. 

"  Coward,  coward  I  "  1  kept  repeating,  "  Yes,  Ellice  is 
right ;  why  be  frightened  ?  Why  not  profit  by  the  occasion  ? 
J  might  have  seen  Ceesar  in  person,  and  I  lost  my  head 
with  fright;  I  trembled   like  a  child  at  the  sight  of  the 

rod As  tor  Stephan,  that  was  another  aftair,  in  my 

quality  of  aristocrat  and  proprietor.  Yet  even  so,  why  be 
afraid?  Coward  I  coward!  Besides,  m^ht  it  not  all 
have  been  a  dream  ?  "  i  asked  myself  at  last  I  called 
my  housekeeper.  »  Marfa,  at  what  hour  ilid  I  go  to  bed 
last  night,  do  you  remember  V  " 

"  Wlio  can  say,  master  V  rather  late,  I  believe.     As  soon 

as  it  began  to  grow  dark  you   left  the  bouse Then 

tap,  tap,  went  your  heels  in  jour  chamber  till  past  mid- 
night. ....  Till  near  morning ;  yet,  truly,  till  nearmom- 
>i>g  i  yes,  indeed,  master,  and  that  has  been  going  on  these 
three  days.  Perhaps  something  hu  (lotted  you,  mas- 
ter?" 

Well,  but  these  flights,  thonght  I,  those  courses  in  the 
air ;  how  can  I  doubt  ihem  t 

"  Mu^a,  how  am  1  looking  to-day  ?  " 

"£h1  what  a  figure  1  excuse  me,  mait«r;  but  now  that 
I  look  at  you  ....  your  cheeks  are  hollow,  and  you  are 
so  pale,  io  pale  I     Yea,  and  you  are  as  yellow  as  wax." 

Rather  out  of  countenance,  1  sent  away  Marfa. 

It  will  kill  mo,  or  I  shall  grow  insane,  thought  I,  pon- 
dering by  my  window.  1  must  put  a  stop  to  it,  for  It  is 
too  horrible.  My  heart  slill  throbs  londly.  When  flying 
I  feel  as  if  my  blood  was  being  sucked,  or  that  it  escaped 
dwro  by  drop,  as  the  maple  juice  flows  from  the  incision 
made  by  the  axe.  That  makes  me  shudder.  .  .  .  And 
Ellice  7  .  .  .  .  She  plays  with  me  tike  a  cat  with  a  mouse. 
....  Perhaps  she  may  have  some  ugly  trick  In  store  for 
me  ?  No  matter,  this  is  the  last  Ume  I  shall  trust  to  her. 
....  I  will  be  careful  ....  and—  But  supposing  she 
drank  my  blood  ?  ....  Oh  I  horrible  I  .  .  .  .  Besides,  such 
rapid  courses  must  be  injurious.  They  sav  it  is  forbidden 
in  England  for  the  railways  to  go  more  than  150  miles  an 
hour.  .  .  .  A  long  time  I  reflected  ;  but  as  the  clock  stmck 
ten  I  stood  beside  the  aged  blasted  oak. 

The  night  was  black  and  cold ;  the  air  indicated  coming 
rain.  To  my  great  surprise  I  found  no  one.  I  walked 
about  for  awhile ;  I  went  into  the  wood,  returned,  always 
,  trying  to  penetrate  the  obscurity  of  the  gloom.  Nobody  1 
After  waiting  a  considerable  time  I  called  aloud,  "  Ellice  1 " 
No  MiBwer.  Again  and  again,  still  raising  my  voice.  In 
vainl  I  felt  dispirited,  almost  ill.  But  now  were  forgotten 
all  the  dangers  that  had  preoccupied  me  during  the  dav. 
J  could  not  bear  to  think  of  Ellice  returning  to  me  lio 
more.  "Ellice  I  Ellice!  come  to  me,  wilt  thou  not  come  ?  " 
I  cried  with  anguish. 

A  crow,  awakened  by  my  voice,  darted  from  Uie  top  of  a 

■  TUi  !•  th*  BUM  Ui*  Hrft  tfn  to  t^a  ooUm. 


neighlMring  tree,  cawed,  and  beat  its  wings  wildly  among 
the  branches.     But  no  EUice. 

With  bended  head  I  relumed  towards  my  house.  I  wu 
soon  by  the  side  of  the  lake,  and  caught  glimpses  of  lh« 
lamp  in  my  window,  as  it  was  now  and  then  hid  by  the 
apple-trees.     It  was  like  the  eye  of  a  guardian  walchiig 

All  at  once  came  a  sort  of  gentle  flutter  in  the  ur,  and  I 
felt  myself  uplifted  just  as  the  sparrow  is  carried  off  by 
the  hawk.  It  was  Ellice-  Her  cneek  touched  mine,  and 
her  arm  entwined  me  like  a  cold  cluun.  She  spoke,  and 
her  voice,  ever  subdued  like  a  low  munnur,  now  reached  ' 
my  ear  like  a  frozen  zephyr. 

"It  is  I,"  was  alt  she  said. 

I  felt  a  mixture  of  joy  and  terror.  We  flew  along  not 
far  from  the  ground. 

"  Thou  carest  not  to  come  to  night  ?  "  I  asked  her. 

"And  thou  wert  sorry?  Thou  lovest  me  then?  Oh! 
thon  art  mine  own  I  " 

These  last  words  troubled  me ;    I  knew   not  what  to 
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conld  not  come,"  she  continued  ;  "  they  kept  me." 
■■  Who  is  it  that  has  power  to  keep  thee  ?  " 
"  Whither  wilt  thou  go  ?  "  asked  she,  as  usual,  withont 
answering  my  question. 

"  Take  me  to  Italy,  to  the  Isola  Bella,  you  remember," 
She  shook  her  head  with  a  resolute  air.  In  that  momeat, 
for  the  flrst  time,  did  I  remark  that  her  face  was  no  longer 
transparent.  I  canght  her  eye,  and  her  expression  affected 
me  disagreeably.  Deep  in  those  eyes  gleamed  a  sinister 
elare  that  reminded  one  of  benambed  serpents  just  reriv- 

" Ellice,"  I  cried,  "tell  me,  I  implore  thee,  who  art 
thou  ?  " 

She  only  shrugged  her  shoulder,  I  was  vexed,  and 
thought  I  would  give  her  a  lesson.  I  resolved  I  would  ask 
her  to  carry  me  to  Paris,  There,  surely,  thought  I,  she 
will  really  find  reason  to  be  jeabus.  '■  Ellice,  art  afraid  of 
a  great  cily  'I     Of  Paris,  for  example  ?  " 

"  No." 

"No?  Not  of  brightly  lit  streets  like  the  Boole- 
vaids?" 

«  That  is  not  daylight." 

"  Well  then  take  me  to  the  Boulevards." 

She  drew  the  end  of  her  long  sleeve  over  m^  head.  At 
once  I  felt  myself  in  a  white  mist,  strongly  impregnated 
with  the  odor  of  poppies.     Then  ail  disaptfeared ;  light, 

sound,  almost  consciousness I  scarcely  felt  I  lived, 

and  this  feeling  of  nothingness  was  not  without  sweetness. 
As  suddenly  Oie  fog  melted  away.  EUice  withdrew  her 
drapery,  and  beneath  mo  I  beheld  a  great  number  of  vast 
ediflces,  much  light  and  motion  ....  I  was  at  Paris ! 


It  was  not  my  first  visit  to  Paris,  and  I  recognized  the 
spot  where  Ellice  had  brought  me.  It  was  the  garden  <rf 
the  Tuileries,  with  its  old  chestnut-trees,  ita  iron  ruls,  its 
street  cries,  like  those  of  a  besieged  fortress,  and  its  Turco 
sentinels,  looking  like  wild  savages.  We  left  the  Palace, 
passed  by  the  church  of  St.  Roche,  and  reached  the  Bon- 
levard  des  Italieni.  Crowds  of  people  —  young  and  old, 
workmen  in  blouses,  ladies  in  grande  toilette,  joitled  each 
other  on  the  footway.  Restaurants  and  begilded  eafi* 
blazed  with  a  thousand  lamps.  Omnibuses,  drags,  car- 
riages of  every  sort  and  every  build,  fled  rapidly  along  the 
street.  All  so  dazzling,  so  bewilderine,  one  knew  not 
where  to  look.  Yet,  most  strange,  I  felt  not  the  least 
desire  to  leave  the  high,  pure  air,  and  join  this  human 
antrhill. 

A  reddish,  heavy,  warm,  dubioua-smelling  vapor  ascended 
to  me,  Pnh  I  one  sufibcatas  in  such  an  atmosphere.  As  I 
hesitated,  almost  like  the  whistle  of  a  locomotive,  I  heard 
the  voice  of  a  toretle.  Her  words  were  impure,  and 
tonched  me  like  the  sting  of  vermin.  Then  I  recalled  - 
the  hard,  flat,  pasty  face  of  the  true  Parisian  Ijpe,  with 
greedy,  eager  eyes ;  I  thought  of  rouge  and  violet  powder. 
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and  criped  bur ;  of  maBses  of  artiRcisI  flowen  in  lillpu- 
tiin  bonnets ;  of  6neer-nail8  cut  liko  claws,  and  gieantic 
oinolines.  I  thought  too  of  our  moral  provincial  friend, 
who  passes  for  a  ne»Ay  man,  running  aller  one  of  those 
iprioE-dolls  eipooed  for  sale.  I  sec  bim  mystified  and 
gairkith,  imitating  the  luauDerR  of  the  waiters  at  V^foura, 
mmacino;  with  roany  bows  and  pUtitudee.  Seized  with 
aiipuBt,  f  said  to  myself,  "It  is  not  here  that   Ellice  need 

be  jealous."     I  observed  we  were  descending Paris 

Knt  all  her  noises  and  all  b^r  smells  to  meet  us. 
"  Stay,"  said  I  to  Ellice,  "  do  yoa  not  fee!  suffocating  ?  " 
"It  was  your  own  desire  to  come  to  Paris." 
" I  was  wrong,  and  have  changed  my, mind.     Ellice,  do 
cnry  me  fait  away  I     Hold  I  just  look  at  Prince  Katrinska 
walking  yonder  I  and  bis  friend  Yaraxia  calls  ont  to  bim, 
'  Let  D9  go  with  these  pets,  and  have  some  supper  1 ' 

"Obt  yes,  take  me  away  far  from  Mabi^le  and  the 
Uaison  Dor^ ;  far  from  the  Jockey  Club,  from  soldiers 
*ith  ibavea  crowns  and  palatial  barracks ;  far  from  ser- 
geuts  de  ville,  and  milky  glasses  of  absinthe ;  from  players 
U  dominoes,  and  players  on  the  Bourse,  from  scraps  of  red 
ribbon  in  buttou-hola  of  coat  and  paletot,  far  from  lectures 
on  literature  and  government  pamphlets,  far  from  the 
BoaBes  Parisiennes,  and  Parisian  operas,  and  Parisian 
politics,    and    Parisian  blackguardism  1      Away  I    away  ' 
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.   down,"   said    Ellice ;   "  you   are   no   longer   at 
Paris." 

I  reopened  my  eyes.  A  dark  plain  ruled  by  the  whitish 
lines  traced  by  the  roads,  glided  rapidly  beneath  us.  As 
&ru  the  horizon,  as  from  a  great  lire,  the  heavens  loomed 
with  the  reddish  glare  reflected  from  the  millioQS  of  lamps 
that  illaminat«  the  great  capital  of  civilization. 


Once  more  the  sleeve  of  Ellice  fell  across  my  brvw ; 
OHM  more  I  lost  consciousness;  once  more  tlie  cloud  dis- 

" Where  are  we?  What  is  this  park,  with  alleys  of 
lime-trees  clipped  tike  wails,  with  pines  spread  out  like 
ambtellas,  with  porticoes  and  temples  in  Uie  Pompadour 
tute,  and  tliese  rococo  statues  of  Bembi  nymphs,  and 
tritoas  in  the  centre  of  fountains  surrounded  by  balua- 
Irailes  of  stained  marble?  Can  it  be  Versailles'/  No,  it 
H  not  Versailles  J  it  is  too  shabby.  The  palace,  rococo 
also,  stands  out  from  a  mass  of  shagny  oaks.  The  moon 
a  dim,  shadowed  bv  clouds ;  one  might  fancy  it  was  a 
lijer  of  smoke  that  lay  over  the  earth  ;  what  it  really  is 
tbe  eye  cannot  distinguish.  Beyond,  on  one  of  the  biisins, 
aiwan  floats  sleeping.  His  pure  plumage  reminds  me  of 
tlie  snow  of  our  steppes  enchained  by  the  frost.  Here  and 
there  glowworms  shine  like  diamonds  In  the  grass,  and  on 
the  pedestals  of  the  statues." 

"  We  are  near  Mannheim,"  said  Btlice.  "  Tliis  is  the 
psrk  of  Schweitzingen." 

"  .4h !  we  are  in  Germany,  then  ;  "  and  I  listened. 

All  was  damb  save  one  solitary  and  invisible  brook  that 
trickled  down  an  incline.  I  fancied  the  water  repeated 
i!w»ys  the  same  words :  "  Here,  there ;  here,  Uiere." 
Between  high  walls  of  verdure  on  the  pathway  I  perceived 
a  gentleman  with  an  embroidered  coat;  on  his  feet  red- 
heeied  shoes,  and  bv  his  side  swung  a  slender  rapier. 
With  exqaisite  grace  he  gave  bis  hand  to  a  beautiful  lady, 
*ll  powdered  and  curled,  and  in  hooped  pettiooats. 

Quaint,  pale  phantoms  I  I  tried  to  see  them  nearer, 
mit  iliey  vunished.  anil  I  only  heard  the  ceaseless  cadence 
of  the  brook :    "  Here,  there ;  here,  thera." 

"Seel  The  dreams  are  abroad,"  said  Ellice.  "Last 
ni:ht  it  was  different;  we  could  have  seen  other  sights  — 
gfind  tights;  but  to-ni)[bt  even  dreams  vanish  from  the 
«jes  of  man.     Let  us  be  going." 

We  glided  on  so  swiftly  that  I  felt  not  the  least  motion. 
Dark  and  dented  mountains  clntbed  with  forests  met,  then 
filled  from  our  gaze,  followed  bv  other  mount^ns  with  all 
tbrir  undulations,  their  precipicps,  their  clearings,  their 
t^euns  of  light  fr«n  cbftlet  windows,  their  foaming  tor- 
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rents,  and  ever  mountain  followed  n 
the  heart  of  the  Black  Forest.  Glorious  woods,  aged,  yet 
full  of  vigorous  life  I  The  nizht  is  clear;  I  distinguish  all 
sorts  of  trees,  more  especially  tall  pines  with  straight 
rugged  trunks.  Sometimes,  in  the  clearingsi  herds  of 
deer  showed  themselves  standing  nobly  on  their  slender 
timbs,  and,  with  graceful  turned  head,  ihey  listened  with 
ears  expanded  like  the  mouth  of  a  trumpet. 

The  ruin  of  a  ilonjon  on  the  summit  of  a  bare  rock  lifla 
its  fissured  battlements  gloomily  into  the  clouds.  Abova 
the  old  moulderine  stones  peacefnlly  twinkled  a  little  star. 
From  a  small  black  pond  issued  a  mysterious  lament,  tho 
mournful  croaking  ot'  young  toads.  Other  sounds  caught 
my  ear.  They  came  from  afar,  like  unto  the  deep  and 
tremulous  wail  of  the  .Slolian  harp.  We  were  in  the  land 
of  legends.  Here,  again,  the  same  smoky  vapor  floated 
all  around  close  to  earth,  that  I  had  remarked  at  Schweit- 
zingen. In  the  valleys  it  was  densest.  I  counted  five,  uz, 
ten  different  shades  of  it  on  the  mountain -sides,  and  over 
all  this  dreary  and  monotonous  space  the  lady  moon 
reigned  supreme.  The  air  was  clear  and  lightsome;  I  felt 
lightsome  myself,  and  at  the  same  time  strangely  calm  and 
sad.     "  Ellice,"  I  said,  "  you  ought  to  love  this  country." 

"1?     I  love  nothing." 

"Whatl     Not  even  me?" 

"  Oh  I  of  course  thee,"  she  replied,  carelessly.  I  thought 
I  felt  her  arm  tighten  round  me  with  fresh  ardor. 

"  Onward  I  onward  t  "  she  cried,  with  a  kind  of  cold  en- 
thasiasm. 

A  prolonged  roulade  sounded  suddenly  a  little  way  high 

'  "  It  is  the  rear-guard  of  the  storks  en  roale  towards  the 
north.    Let  us  join  them  if  thou  wilt  ?  " 

"  Yes,  let  us  fly  with  the  storks." 

Thirteen  laroe  birds  of  elegant  form,  ranged  in  triangle, 
advanced  rapidly  with  vigorous  darts,  that  were  renewed 
at  rather  long  intervals.  Spreading  their  rounded  wings, 
stiffening  their  necks  and  legs,  swelling  their  full  breasts, 
they  sped  with  such  impetuosity  that  the  air  whistled 
around  them. 

How  strange  to  see  at  such  a  height,  so  far  from  livinr 
creature,  thislold  and  energetic  lite,  this  invincible  will. 
Without  ceasing  to  cleave  the  air,  fhom  time  to  time  the 
storks  excbang^  signals  with  their  comrades  at  the  tri- 
angles; and  in  this  conversation  in  the  high  heavens,  in 
those  piercing  cries  was  revealed  the  pride  of  dominating  a 
perilous  situation,  and  of  absolute  confidence  in  their  own 
strength.  "  Wo  shall  reach  the  goal  in  spite  of  fatigue," 
they  screamed,  encouraging  one  another. 

Ithought  myself  in  Russia.  ....  Aye,  even  in  Bustia 
there  are  few  men  as  strong  as  these  birds. 

'■  Now  we  are  off  to  Russia,"  whispered  Ellice. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  that  1  observed  that  almost 
always  she  read  my  thoughts. 

"  Would st  thou  change  our  route?  "  she  asked. 

"  Change?  ....  No.  I  come  from  Paris,  let  us  go  to 
Petersburg." 

"Now?^' 

"  At  once.     But  cover  me  with  thy  mantle  for  fear  of 

Ellice  extended  her  hand;  ....  but,  before  the  mist 
enveloped  me,  I  felt  on  my  lips  the  contact  of  the  smooth 
dart,  whose  slight  sting  I  bad  already  experienced. 


my   ears.      Beware  — 

the  distance  with  a   despairing  effort.      Beware  —  are  — 

a-r-e  !     The  cry  expir^  somewhere  at  the  end  of  the 

earth. 

I  roused  myself.  A  great  gilt  staff  stood  before  me.  I 
recognized  the  fort  of  Petersburg.  Pale  night  of  the  North  1 
But  is  this  night  ?  i»  it  not  rather  a  pale  and  sickly  day  ?  _ 
The  nights  of  Petersburg  I  never  liked,  but  this  one 
frightened  me.  The  face  of  Ellice  had  completely  disap- 
peared, like  a  thick  fog    before  a  July  sun  ;  and  y«t  my 
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own  pertOD  I  could  ne  dirtinctly  luipended  in  mid-ur  At 
the  heidit  of  AlexBDder'a  Pillar. 

This  la  Petersbui^,  with  ita  wide  ash-co!ored  streets  — 
these  houses  of  whitibh-gra]',  grdfish-yelloir,  gmjish-lilac, 
plastered  with  icaled-off  stucco —  their  deep-se£  windows, 
their  signboBrdg  of  gaudy  colors,  their  iron  fanlights  over 
the  doorways;  the  dirty  trnit- stalls,  the  trumpery  Greek 
architecture,  the  flaring  advertisemeDtB,  the  carriage-sheds, 
the  police  offices  I  Hure  is  the  gilt  cupola  of  St.  Isaac,  and 
the  uieless  Bourse  with  its  gimcruck  ornaments,  its  fortress- 
like  walls  of  granite,  and  its  wooden  pavement  full  of  ruts. 

Familiar  to  me  are  those  bailees  laaan  with  hay  and  fag- 
sots  ;  I  recognize  the  odors  of  dust  and  cabbage,  of  oak 


bark  and  of  stable,  these  porters  frozen  in  their  eheepskin 
pelisses,  these  coachmen  asleep  on  their  drowski.  Yes, 
this  is  indeed  our  Palmyra  of  the  North  1  All  is  bright,  all 
stands  out  with  a  clearness  that  dazes  me  \  and  all  Nature 
sleeps  in  this  diaphanous  yet  impure  atmosphere.  The 
rose-color  of  last  night's  sunset,  like  bloom  on  toe  consump- 
tive cheek,  is  not  yet  effaced  ;  there  will  it  linger  on  the 
pale  starless  sky  till  dawn.  It  casts  a  long-rayed  reflection 
on  the  wavy  waters  of  the  Neva,  that  ebbs  on  gently  its 
cold  blue  current  towards  the  sea. 

"  Let  us  be  going,"  stud  EUicc. 

Without  awaiting  a  response  she  carried  me  to  the  off- 
shore of  the  river,  bevono  the  Palace  Square.  Below  I 
heard  the  sound  of  footsteps  and  voices.  Through  the 
streets  pass  a  group  of  weary-looking  men  who  discouried 
of  the  ballet  Close  by  a  mound  of  rusty  bullets  a  sentinel, 
Startled  from  his  doze,  cried,  "  Who  jgoea  there  ?"  A  little 
&rther  on,  at  the  open  window  of  a  n^ne  house,  sat  ayoung 
eirl  in  a  slatternly  silk  gown,  with  bare  neck  and  arms,- 
Eer  hair  bound  in  a  pearl  net,  and  a  cigarette  between  her 
rosy  lips.  Her  attention  was  absorbed  in  a  book.  It  was 
a  volume  due  to  the  pen  of  a  modern  JuvenaL 

"  Away  quickly,"  I  whispered  Ellice. 

The  reedy  marshes  and  clumps  of  stunted  pines  that  en- 
compass Petersburg  vanish  quickly.  By  degrees  the 
heavens  and  earth  grow  dark  and  indistinct,  for  we  jour- 
ney southward.     Adieu,  pale  night,  garish  day,  sickly  city. 


Wo  flew  more  slowly  than  usual,  my  eye  could  follow  the 
Tarions  landscapes  that  presented  themselves.  It  was  an 
endless  panorama  that  unfolded  itself  before  me;  woods, 
heaths,  rivers,  mounttuns,  lakes ;  here  and  there  churches 
and  hamlets  ;  then  again  more  forests,  glens,  plains. 

I  was  in  bad  temper,  nervous,  and  weary.  Not  cross 
and  wear^  because  I  traversed  my  native  land.      No  1 

But  this  earth,  this  flat  expanse  beneath  me  \  all  the 
t«rrestrial  globe,  wilb  its  ephemeral,  puny  inhabitants 
■^i^DSgl'^g  against  want  and  pain  and  misery,  confined  to 
this  wretched  dod  of  dust  —  this  rugged  and  fragile  crust; 
this  excrescence  on  this  sand-grain  planet  of  ours,  upon 
which  clings  a  mould,  digni&ed  by  us  with  the  title  of 
vegetable  kingdom  —  (hose  man-flies,  a  thousand  times 
more  despicable  than  real  flies,  their  dwellings  in  the  mud, 
the  red  traces  of  their  sillv,  monotonous  quarrels,  their 
ridiculous  strivings  against  the  immutable  and  inevitable  1 

Ah  t  how  odious  was  all  this  to  me  I  By  degrees  my 
heart  ^w  sore,  I  would  no  longer  contemplate  a  picture 
so  insignificant,  a  caricature  so  debasing.  I  was  weary, 
more  than  weary;  I  even  felt  no  longer  pity  for  my 
brethren.  All  my  feelings  resolved  into  one,  —  one  that  I 
scarcely  dare  to  confess,  —  disgust,  and  what  is  more,  dis- 
gust of  myself. 

"  Have  done,"  murmured  Ellice,  "  have  done,  or  I  can 
no  longer  bear  thee  up;  thou  growest  heavy." 

"  Home  I  "  I  said,  in  such  a  tone  as  I  would  have  ad- 
dressed to  my  coachman. 

"  Home  I "  I  repeated,  and  I  closed  my  eyes. 


I  reopened  them  soon,  for  Ellice  held  me  fast  in  a  strange 
way,  as  though  she  would  stifle  me.    I  glanced  at  her,  and 


my  blood  ran  cold.  He  who  has  seen  a  human  counte- 
nance express  a  sudden  fright  without  anr  apparent  csdu, 
will  understand  my  feelings.  Horror,  tKe  most  extienie 
terror,  contracted   and   transformed   her  features.    'Sent 

did  I  see  the  like  on  living  face A  lonely  phanlom, 

a  superhuman   creature,  a  shadow;  and  yet  this  terrible 
fear  I  ...  . 
"  Ellice,  what  aib  thee  1 " 
"  It  is  she  1    It  is  she  1 " 
"Shel    Who  is  she?" 

"Breathe  not  her  name!  Hushi  Say  it  not  I"  ihs 
stammered  quickly.  "  We  must  fly  I  All  hope  is  psst 
....    And  forever  I     Look  1  look  I " 

I  turned  my  eyes  in  the  direction  of  her  trembling  hand, 
and  perceived  a  something- — something  truly  frighdoL 
This  something  was  all  the  more  horrible  that  it  haa  iwt  ■ 

determined  form It  was  a  heavy,  sombre  inut,af 

a  yellowish  black,  speckled  like  a  lizard's  belly.  It  ass 
neither  a  cloud  nor  a  fog.  The  Thing  dragged  itself  ilowlr 
along  the  earth  after  the  manner  of  a  reptile ;  then  gave,  ill 
of  a°Budden,  a  gr«at  whirl,  now  above,  now  below,  like  to 
the  at;tion  of  a  bird  of  prey  about  to  seize  its  victim.  At 
times  it  lowered  itself  to  the  earth  with  hideous  plunges. 
Thus  does  the  spider  dart  upon  the  fly  caught  in  its  wen. 

What  art  thou,  ghastly  monster?  ....  At  its  ap- 
proach, —  how  I  saw  it,  I  felt  it,  —  all  nature  was  slricken 
with  numbness,  allcreation  fell  into  dissolution.  A  plague- 
laden,  venomous  chill  spread  around,  and  as  this  dull 
struck  one,  the  heart  fluttered,  the  eyes  ceased  to  behold, 
the  hair  stiffened  on  the  head.  It  was  a  power  b  dwts- 
ment,  an  invincible  force  nothing  checks;  that,  formleis, 
sightless,  mindless,  —  sees  all,  knows  all,  kills  alii  E^ff 
as  the  ti^r  for  its  prey,  subtle  as  the  serpent,  and  likehiiu, 
armed  with  an  icy  dart. 

"  Ellice  !  Ellice  I "  I  cried,  shuddering ;  "  it  is  Deadi ! 
it  is  Death." 

A  cry  of  anguish,  such  as  I  heard  once  before,  issued  from 
her  lips,  but  this  time  it  was  the  cry  of  despair  1  We  fled 
precipitously,  ever  changing  our  course,  like  the  wounded 
partridge  morher  that  strives  to  entice  the  fowler  frODi  her 
young.  Still  the  formless  mass  sent  out  feelers  liiie  un- 
Qiensc   arms,  as  if  in  pursuit  ....  grabbing  at  ui  with 

horny    claws llien    appeared    in   the  heavens  t 

gigantic   spectre   riding   a  pale   horse Ellice  n- 

doubled  her  despairing  efforts.  "  She  has  seen  us !  .  ■  .  . 
I  am  loBtl"  she  sobbed.     "  Alas  I    alas  I     1   might  bsTS 

been.     Life  should   have    been  mine And  no"  — 

now,  loit !  lost  1 "  Whilst  liatening  to  these  half-whispered 
words,  I  fainted. 


Conclasiort. 

When  I  returned  to  consciousness,  I  found  myself  lying 
on  the  grass,  and  in  all  my  memliers  I  felt  a  heavy  pain,  is 
afleraaeveretall. 

Dawn  broke,  an^.  objects  were  becoming  disUuct  At 
some  distance  from  me  was  an  aspen-bordered  road,  close 
by  a  forest.  I  recognized  the  place  ;  I  began  to  recall  the 
events  of  the  night,  and  I  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  (be 
horrible  spectre  I  had  seen.  "But  why,"  thought  I,  ""J 
Ellice  BO  terrified?  Cail  she  also  be  subject  to  its  e[n[»re! 
Perhaps  she  may  not  be  immortal,  perhaps  she  also  is  pro- 
destined  to  destruction— to  nothingness  f  Can  it  be  possi- 
ble?" I  heard  a  low  sieh  near  me  ;  I  turned.  A  coupled* 
feet  from  me  lay  molionleBs  a  white-robed  young  femsle  on 
the  crass.  Her  long  fair  hair  was  dishevelled,  and  on 
shoulder  was  bare.  One  hand  was  under  her  head,  the 
other  rested  on  her  bosom ;  her  eyes  were  closed,  and  on 
her  shut  lips  I  saw  something  like  a  bloody  foam. 

"  Ik  this  Ellice  ?  But  Ellice  was  a  phantom,  and  this  is  a 
woman  of  flesh  and  blood."  I  dragged  myself  towards  her, 
and  stooping  over  her,  asked,  "  Ellice,  is  it  thou?"  niw 
she  shivered,  her  eyelids  unclosed,  and  her  large  black  eves 
were  fixed  on  me.  I  felt  as  if  transfixed  b^  her  look  .... 
and  almost  at  the  same  moment,  on  my  lips  were  pressed 
other  lips  ;  warm,  soft,  but  with  a  smell  of  blood. 
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1  Telt  her  buraing  bosom  upon  my  breast,  while  her  arms 
duped  my  neck.  "  Adieu,  adieu  foreTSr !  "  she  uiil  with 
u  expiring  voice Ouce  more  all  disappeared. 

I  got  Dp  staggering  like  a  drunken  man  ;  for  a  long  time 
I  tesTcbed  around,  passing  from  time  to  time  my  uands 
■cross  my  eyes.     At  length  I  found  myself  oo  the  road  to 

K ,  two  miles  from  my  house.     The  sun  had  risen  long 

before  I  reached  home. 

Ihe  following  night  I  wailed,  and  I  uonfees,  not  without 
feir,thecoming  of  my  phanton,  but  noons  ever  came.  Once 
1  went  at  night  to  the  old  oak,  but  saw  nothing  extraordi- 
uiy.  I  re?ret(ed  little  my  strange  adventures.  Long  have 
]  ponderea  over  all  the  circumataacea  ;  T  convinced  myself 
that  science  could  explain  them  not,  and  that  le^nds  and 
trsditions  spoke  not  of  the  like.  Who  wsa  Elhce  1  An 
WiparitioD,  a  soul  in  trouble,  an  evil  spirit,  a  vampire  ? 
OfUn  it  seemed  as  if  Ellice  was  some  woman  Ihad  formerly 

hioirn In  vain  I  strove  to  remember  where  1  had 

««    her Once  ....  To-day  ....  This    ver^ 

Doment,    I    remember  ....  Where  ? ....  No  ;    all    is 

HHifaied  in  my  memory,  as  in  a  dream Yet  ;  long 

lure  I  thought  over  it,  but  am  no  wiaer.     J  could  not  re- 


uil.  indeed,  I  have  plenty  of  other  things  to  occupy 
■  ■  ■  .  One  is  the  manasiement  of  my  estate  on  account  of 
(be  emancipation  oftbe  serfs.  Another  ia  my  health,  which 
liBOch  impaired.  My  chest  is  delicate,  I  have  a  bad  cou^b, 
ud  cannot  sleep.  I  have  grown  very  thin  and  pale.  The 
dcclor  says  my  b!oDd  is  poor.  He  Bays  1  must  eo  to  Gas- 
lein.  My  steward  swears  that  without  me  he  will  never  be 
•bis  to  eettle  with  the  serfs.  By  Jove  I  let  him  settle  wilh 
iben  as  best  he  can. 

But  what  mean  these  clear  ringins;  chords,  like  those  of 

itunDOoica,  that  I  hear  every  time  thay  apeak  of  any  one'a 

death  before  mo  7    Ever  they  grow  stronger  and  stronger, 

dmperand  sharper.     And  why  this  paintul  shudder  at  the 

;    merethought  ofdying!.  .  .  , 


"DIANE  DE  LYS." 

BY   MATTHEW   BROWN  a. 


Is  a  recent 


lady-contributor  divided  the 


)  this 


I  accomplished 


:>  the  theatre  (i 
-jw  EiiBui^  iiiKj  conaiii  uiasBBs,  but  her  classification, 
■tinigb  §ood,  was  not  perhaps  exhaustive.  I  eay,  perhaps, 
bwaose  It  may  be  the  case  that  I  am  one  absolutely  soli- 
tirj  instance;  but  probably  there  ia  after  all  a  class  of 
penona,  however  small,  who  aometiraea  go  to  the  theatre, 
M 1  have  often  done,  Ibr  sheer  distraction  :  in  order  to  put 
swlid  barrier  of  vivid  sensuous  impressions  between  two 
ilifferent  kinds  of  labor ;  in  order  to  get  thoroughly  tired 
rat  and  force  the  sleep  that  otherwiae  will  not  come;  in 
nder  to  get  a  good  sound  horse-laugh  out  of  eome  broad 
Mt  of  farce;  or  for  all  these  purposes  put  together.  It  was, 
however,  a  fueling  of  genuine  artistic  curiosity  that  took 
M  the  other  night  to  the  Princesa'g  Theatre 


n^  — afellow  whom  1  so  thoroughly  detest,  that  nothing 
>><»  a  strong  motive  would  ever  have  taken  me  to  witness 
^7  piece  the  text  of  which  came  from  hia  brutal  paws. 
Ifile.  Descl^  charmed  me  ao  much,  that  I  went  a  aecond 
^  to  see  the  same  piece  when  performed  for  the  lady's 
Mefiu  There  was  a  crowded  house,  and  the  Prince  and 
Princesa  of  Wales,  with  another  prince,  and,  I  believe,  an- 
M^  princess,  were  present.  The  heir-apparent  applauded 
*«»ftily,  and  the  lovers  of  .paradox  were  at  liberty  to  enjoy 
w  ptizile  that  was  thns  put  before  them.  The  Lord  Cham- 
berliin  at  first  interdicts  a  play  because  it  is  immoral.  The 
Ijord  Chamberlain  then  withdraws  the  interdiction,  although 
tugronnds  upon  which  a  play  is  shut  out  ought,  one  would 
*J.  to  be  80  clear  that  no  decision  could  ever  bear  a  re- 
^isaL    And  then  the  younger  members  of  the  royal  family 


of  England  go  to  witness  the  piece.  Lord  Sydney  acted 
in  this  case  as  keeper  of  the  consciences  of  a  great  many 
English  youths  and  girls  besides ;  for  the  audience  was 
vetT  miacellaueouB,  and  included  young  ladies  of  bread- 
and-butter  age  come  to  pick  up  ideas  about  French  man- 
ners and  accent.  If  you  ask  me  whether  they  got  good  or 
harm,  I  answer,  Neither  in  any  appreciable  degree.  Critics 
write  about  English  voung  ladtes  as  if  they  never  read 
anything.  But  does  uia  intelligent  middle  class  English- 
man as  a  rule  lock  up  his  Bohn's  Libraries  ?  Are  there 
no  perfectly  pure  young  ladies  who  have  read  "  Wilhelm 
Meister,"  the  "  Elective  Affini^ea,"  or  "  Chatterton,"  or 
Sterne's  "  Sentimental  Journey,"  and  even  dipped  for  a 
minute  into  Boccaccio's  "  Decameron  "  1  Candidly,  I  am 
quite  sure  these  thinEs  are  chips  in  porridge.  Somebody 
must  know  them;  and  to  go  oat  of  the  way  to  hide  diem 
up  is  idle  stupidity. 

Those  who  have  happened  to  read  many  pages  of  mine 
know  well  that  I  think  the  Lord  Chamberlain  a  mediKval 
absurdity,  with  a  function  that  cannot  be  justified  by  any 
sane  political  philosophy.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  we  , 
ahould  be  bard  upon  nim.  So  long  as  he  has  to  exercise 
that  function,  let  us  recognize  its  dilBculty.  He  has  to  be 
guided  not  only  by  his  own  ideas  of  what  is  right  bnt  by 
other  people's,  since  what  is  allowable  as  a  question  of 
"public  morala"-^  I  put  the  phrase  in  commas  as  a  mark 
of  contempt,  not  believing  in  anything  of  the  kind  —  is 
verv  largely  a  question  of  the  impresnon  certain  things 
mate  under  given  conditions  of  use  and  wont.  And  here 
any  such  officer  as  Lord  Sydney  has,  and  must  always 
have,  a  most  difficult  part  to  play  —  indeed  an  impossible 
part,  and  one  which  may  be  taken  as  the  reductio  ad  abiar- 
dam  of  the  whole  thing.  While  he  is  there  he  must  do  his 
best;  but  how  ludicrously  persons  differ  in  their  notions 
of  what  is  moral  in  its  effect,  what  is  modest,  and  what 
is  "proper,"  any  intelligent  and  candid  peraon  who  will 
think  a  little  must  know.  I  was  present  when  Mr.  W. 
Bodham  Donne,  the  accomplished  and  highly  intelligent 
Examiner  of  Plays,  was  examined  before  the  Theatrical 
Committee  of  18GG ;  and  the  questions  that  man  had  to  an- 
swer were  enough  to  poae  a  collBo;e  of  Seraphic  Doctors, 
instructed  by  Aldrich  himself.  The  tax-gatherer  uncle  in 
Nicholas  Nickleby^I  forget  his  name  — asks  Nicholas, 
"  Pray,  sir,  do  you  conaider  the  French  a  cheerful  lan- 
guage I "  and  just  Buch  a  question,  did  Lord  Euatace  Ce- 
cil put  to  Mr.  Donne.  1  can  see  him  now,  cocking  bii 
head,  like  my  magpie,  as  he  let  off  thia  droll  piatol-ahot: 
"  Do  you  conaider  the  story  of  '  Faust '  a  moral  story  ?  " 
Mr.  Donne  looked  down  his  noee,  and  after  a  slight  pause, 
and  with  a  nuance  ol  surprise  in  his  accent,  said,  "'The  — 
ah  —  story  of 'Faust'  is  —  ah --a  world  story."  What 
else  could  he  say?  To  another  similar  question,  the  exact 
terms  of  which  1  forget,  the  same  ingenious  gentlemen  re- 
plied: "  The  morality  of  the  stage  is^ah  —  is  the  moral- 
ity of  the  stage."  The  reader  whispers  with  Dogberry, 
"  A  marvellous  witty  fellow  1  "  and  the  reader  is  right.  1 
do  not  think  stage  managers  or  others  concerned  would  get 
much  change  out  of  Lord  Sydney's  department  if  Mr.  Donne 
did  all  the  work. 

The  opinions  I  have  to  give  are  those  of  a  perfectly 
"emancipated,"  and,  I  hope,  a  perfectly  candid  peraon; 
who  is  bound  to  no  "  line  "  of  cnticism ;  who  cares  noth- 
ing for  producing  a  "  sensation  "  by  "  pitching  into  "  any- 
thing ;  who  has,  in  fact,  not  the  faintest  shadow  of  inclina- 
tion to  write  up  to  any  particular  view  of  the  subject, 
moral,  literary,  or  dramatic. 

Rose  Ch^ry,  the  predecessor  of  Mile.  Deaclfee  in  the  part 
of  the  Diane  de  l.ya,  I  never  saw  ;  with  Mile.  Desclde  I 
was  inexpressibly  charmed,  but  a  degree  of  coaraeneas  in 
her  laugh,  and  her  want  of  intensity,  sometimes  broke  the 
spell  of  her  otherwise  perfect  acting.  It  must,  however,  be 
borne  io  miud,  in  justice  to  her,  that  I  am  ignorant  of 
French  manners  except  so  for  as  I  infer  or  "  realize " 
them,  and  that  I  have  no  meana  of  comparing  her  with  any 
other  actress  in  such  a  porL  I  tried  in  vain  to  concave 
Mrs.  Stirling,  or  Miss  'Perry  (now  Mrs.  Lewi*},  or  Uisa 
Wilton  as  Diane  de  Lys.    There  is  no  modern  English 
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pla;  of  Mflv  HTich  order,  —  I  think  it«  may  tKy  no  EngliiA 
play  of  any  ag«  that  reieublei  tbU  French  comtAy,  id  ita 
mixture  of  baatard  earnestneu  and  bactard  levity.  In 
jndgiog,  however,  of  its  cynieinn,  which  is  extrem'!,  and 
what  to  English  eyes  and  earg  ii  ita  indelicacy,  wc  muiC 
not  fail  to  place  aaraelTea  at  the  French  point  of  view,  — 
remembering,  as  we  do  so,  that  we  are  not  necessarily 
lowering  any  moral  standard  of  our  own.  Much  depends 
upon  the  sopgestiveneBs  both  of  language  and  incident,  and 
that  is  matter  of  use.  This  can  be  brought  home  to  us  in 
a  moment.  The  words  birlh,  death,  marriaee  convey  as 
much  ioforaintion  as  a  chapter  on  physiology,  but  the  most 
modest  young  lady  does  not  hesitate  to  use  them.  And 
when  we  Gntla  youne  painter  closeted  with  a  counten  for 
the  first  time,  suddenly  hidden  away  in  her  chamber  to 
avoid  a  scandal,  and  then  telling  her,  in  a  neat  maraX  lec- 
ture, on  being  let  out,  that  the  world  will  be  sure  to  main- 
tain "qu'un  homme  cach^  le  nuit  dans  la  chambre  d'une 
femme  a  bien  des  droits  sur  cette  femme,"  we  must  remem- 
ber that  the  words  do  not  to  a  French  ear  carry  the  force 
they  would  carry  to  an  English  ear.  One  instance  may 
■erve  lor  a  hundred.  It  may  very  well  be  contended  that 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  every  da;  licenses  plays  that  are  as 
immorai  as  "  Diane  de  Lys,"  though  verv  different  in  char- 
acter. I  know  of  one  very  successful  piece  that  I  consider 
quite  as  cynical.  But  no  modern  English  play  puts  certain 
ntnations   so   openly  before   the  footlights  as  "  Diane  de 


"  Has  love  no  pleasures  free  from  ^nilt  or  fear  ? 
Pleasures  losa  fierce,  more  lastinx,  more  sincere? 
Thus  let  us  Eauily  kiss  and  fonndly  gate, 
Love  is  a  chud,  and  like  a  child  be  plays, 
Oh,  Strepbon,  if  ton  would  conlinue  jaiit, 
IT  loTs  be  somethmg  more  "    .... 

She  paused,  and  fixed  her  eyes  upon  her  fail  I 
He  took  a  pinch  of  snulf,  and  thus  began  : 

"  Madame,  if  Jove  "  —  but  lie  could  say  no  more. 
For  Uademoiselle  came  rappine  at  the  door. 
The  dangerons  moments  no  adieus  aflbrd  ; 

"  Begone,    she  cries,  "  I'm  sure  I  hear  my  lord." 
The  lover  starts  from  his  unfinished  loves, 
To  snatch  his  hat,  and  seek  his  scattered  gloves  : 
The  sighing  dame  to  meet  her  dear  prepares, 
WhlleStrephon,  carwng,  slips  down  the  back-stairs. 

But  the  loves  of  this  Strephon  and  Chloe  are  wanting  in 
the  kind  of  elevation  that  belongs  to  those  of  Madame  la 
Comtease  de  Lys  and  the  poor  painter,  Paul  Aubry ;  and 
the^  are  introduced  only  to  be  made  game  of.     In  "  Diane 


de  Lys,"  all  the  petty  intrigue  of  the  story  is  acted 
under  your  eyes ;  the  persons  concerned  tell  lies  on  the  in- 
stant with  the  most  gracious  facility ;  and  the  lovers  do 
tlieir  courting  in  your  presence.  In  England,  when  mat- 
ters of  this  sort  are  iust  grazed  by  the  dialogue  or  Uie 
action,  it  is  usually  in  such  a  way  that  the  ■'  lover  "  is 
made  ridiculous.  True,  the  moral  spirit  of  the  thing  is 
sore  to  be  conventional — ^itis  to  the  German  stage  that 
we  must  look  for  a  little  occasional  simplicity  and  sincerity 
—  but  when  Benedick  for  instance  epiloguizes  that  "  there 
is  no  staff  more  reverend  than  one  tipped  with  horn,"  are 
tliere  five  husbands  in  an  audience  of  as  many  thousands 
of  persons,  who  are  made  uneasy? 

The  story  of  "  Diane  de  Lys  "  is  something  very  different 
Indeed  Irom  what  is  usual  in  English  plays  of  temptation. 
In  France,  whatever  may  be  said,  and  with  much  truth, 
about  the  interior  domestic  life  of  the  people,  it  is  certain, 
unless  their  whole  literature   lies,  that   the 


only  in  the  literature  of  intrigue 
and  peraifli^e,  but  in  writings  that  have  an  avowed  ethical 
purpose.  Take  the  "L' Amour"  o£  M.  Michelet.  "  Res- 
serrer  le  foyer  "  is  (he  motto  of  the  book,  and  its  whole  ob- 
ject is  to  glorify  marriage.  Yet  what  do  we  find  ?  That 
the  wife  will  be  tempted  comi's  as  quite  a  natural  assump- 
tion, and  there  are  one  or  two  chapters  devoted  to  the 
regimen  which  the  husband  is  to  npply  in  case  the  spider 


gets  the  fly  into  the  web.  He  is  to  treat  her  kindly ;  he  ii 
to  take  her  away  from  the  scene  of  action  ;  he  is  to  handls 
her  aa  an  almost  irresponsible  being  \  in  case  of  ne«d  k« 
is  to  apply  a  slight  personal  chastisement — a  subject 
which  is  dealt  with  in  terms  truly  ludicrous.  Oq  the  other 
hand  it  is  almost  as  certainly  assumed  that "  lab^eulerie 
des  femmes  "  must,  after  a  few  years  of  marriage,  send  the 
husband  from  home  to  "la  dame  entretieane."  And  what 
have  we  in  "  Diane  de  Lys  "1  I  have  not  read  the  novel, 
but  the  play  was,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  says,  '■  thus  andnotolbH^ 
wise."  A  ('harming  girl  —  an  heiress  —  bred  in  a  convent 
school,  marries,  at  about  eighteen,  a  man  of  five-and-(hirty, 
who  is  up  to  his  neck  in  puolic  business,  but  who  coDlinKS 
after  his  marrii^  "  sa  vie'de  garqon."  We  gather  that  he 
is  not  faithful  to  his  wife,  though  he  treats  her  as  a  geode- 
man  should,  and  allows  her  to  spend  her  own  money  pretty 
much  as  she  pleases.  As  to  the  company  the  lady  keeotU 
home,  M.  le  Comte  is  not  quite  as  indifferent  as  the  uiop- 
keeper  in  Sterne,  but  he  is  nearly.  "  Monsieur  is  to  good," 
says  the  wife, "  as  to  give  himself  the  trouble  of  leeliog  my 
pulse."  .  The  husband  lifts  his  hat,  and  goes  out,  raj-inp, 
"  Monsieur  does  me  too  much  honor."  H.  le  Comte  de 
Lys  has,  however,  a  sister,  a  certain  Marquise,  who  keeps 
a  sharp  watch  over  his  wife,  and  repeats  to  him  from  tune 
to  time  anything  noticeable  in  her  conduct.  The  fonng 
countess,  leading  a  tame  and  "neglected"  life,  it  eujly 
tempted  into  any  soiall  excitement,  and  the  number  of 
"amants,"or  rauier  possible  "amants," — pretenders  I6 
her  love,  — is  incredible.  The  words  "amour "'and 
"amant"  ara  bandied  about  like  marbles  in  the  dislogiK 
of  the  piece.  At  last  a  certain  "  etourdi  "  (though  he  ii 
not,  I  think,  called  by  that  name,  and  is  more  dua 
"  ^loimii ")  who  had  courted  her  when  she  was  at  school, 
writes  and  asks  her  to  meet  him  one  evening  at  a  cerlun 
place.  This  is  the  "atelier"  of  a  voung  painter,— rf 
course.  The  Ltdy  has  herself"  a  taste,'*  —  "  elle  est  artJij^ 
spiritnellc,"  —  and,  in  company  with  a  lady  friend,  sbt 
goes  and  sees  her  old  lover.  Him  she  gayly  pets  snde,  ; 
but  he,  fond  of  mischief,  and  an  amateur  in  "  spoonbg, 
must  needs  introduce  her  to  the  young  artist,  — "ce  Psnl 
Aubry."  The  rest  is  simple.  In  less  than  hatf  no  liioe,  jt 
is,  '■  Sachez  que  je  n'ai  jamais  aimd  que  vous  I  "  It  is  "' 
within  bounds ;  the  story  goes  no  further,  so  far  ail «■ 
make  out,  than  the  final  episode  in  Mr.  Froude's  "Nemedt 
of  Faith  "  (which  comes  handy  to  my  pen  because  I  hi" 
just  read  it  for  the  first  time  in  my  lite)  ;  but  society  tikes 
alarm.  Diane  sets  her  back  up,  and  takes  "cejeuDel^ 
tist "  boldly  under  her  wing.  Hence,  scandals,  compliia- 
tions,  jealousies,  and  the  one  pood  thing  said  in  the  whole 
play,  —  which  is  to  the  effect  that  society  will  nevir  wr- 

S've  you  for  a  great  joy  which  makes  you  shun  "  compwy. 
owever,  the  terrible  Marquise  alarms  her  brother.  M. » 
Comte  dashes  upon  the  scene,  and  insists  upon  cairyiBg 
the  lady  off  from  ParU  in  a  way  which,  all  things  wm- 
sidered,  is  an  outrage.  "Ce  pauvre  Paul  Aubry"™ 
clearly  whatever  rights  over  Diane  de  Lys  a  sincere  at- 
tachment cac  give  htm ;  hut  the  Count  has  clearly  ncos. 
He  is  a  polita  rtiSan  accideoUlly  chained  to  a  woniin  ■»  , 
is  ten  times  too  good  for  him  ;  and  when,  having  discovered  . 
that  bis  young  wife  can  excite  olier  men  to  earnest  pu- 
sion,  be  returns  from  his  diplomacy  and  his  dissipstion  ta  j 
offer  his  "  love,"  he  is,  at  least,  as  great  a  criminal  as  ''<*  . 
Paul  Aubry"— I  mean,  measured  by  any  sUodard  what- 
ever ;  my  own  standard  1  decline  lo  bring  into  court 
Well,  there  is  a  scandal,  and  "un  ^loignemeat,"  donng 
which  '•  ce  Paul  Aubry  "  is,  of  course,  very  bad ;  according 
to  the  usual  formula,  "  II  est  souffrant.''  M.  U  Comte, 
having  once  surprised  him  with  his  wife — and  o/ier  t^hii, 
the  bigbrainded  husband  goes  on  miking  love  lo  her.— 
tells  him  he  shall  not  comlescend  to  noUce  him,  eieept  ty 
means  of  a  pistol  shut,  the  next  time  he  catches  him  witn 
poor  Diane.  "  Ce  Paul  Aubry  "  runs  after  him  everywhere 
in  order  to  provoke  him  to  a  duel ;  but  the  "  bloaled  aruto- 
crat "  declines  to  recognize  him  until  the  hour  has  «tni«. 
Without  much  trouble  he  tracks  him  to  his  wife's  comptn;. 
and  then  shoots  him  on  the  very  coolest  TaeSt  piinciplw- 
"  Ce  Paul  Aubry  "  dies  game,  and  it  appears  thai  he  reiiij' 
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loTM  Diane,  anil  tiie  him.  "  Vivant.  i  moi,  mort,  h  ma 
m^moire!"  says  he  (I  have  not  the  pin}'  burure  me),  and 
the  falls  fainting  on  hU  corpse  when  he  falls.  In  answer 
to  the  inquiriet  of  sudden  Tisitors  the  Count  explaina  the 
ntDatioD  very  Bimpljr :  "  C'est  que  vet  boiume  ^tait  I'amant 
de  m«.  ftmme,  et  que  je  I'ai  tu^."  —  Curtain. 

Among  the  minor  characters  of  the  play  is  a  sort  of  in- 
ferior WiuTuiKtoD,  who  is  pretty  well  sketched  and  was 
well  acted.  One  or  two  otner  parts  were  also  well  filled 
—  but  it  was  difficult  to  make  much  of  such  an  empty  piece 
rf  work.  Take  out  Rose  Chdry  or  Mademoiselle  IJesol^, 
ukd  there  was  nothing  worth  crossing  the  rood  for. 
Tits  writing  does  not  contain  one  notable  stroke  of  wit  or 
buDDr;  or  one  oriFinftl  line  of  writing  that  deserves  notice. 
The  first  scene,  in  which  two  ladies  ransack  a  young 
punter's  studio  and  turn  out  the  boots  and  gloves  of  the 
"model"  Aurore,  and  read  the  painter's  love-letters  (at 
least  Diane  does,  much  rebuked  by  her  married  friend, 
Ihrceline),  may  have  been  original  in  conception  :  it  was 
cettMDiy  unoiing.  But  in  order  to  be  effeutive,  the  moral 
pich  oi  inch  m  atory  must  be  much  higher  or  much  lower. 
Ai  it  is,  yoD  neither  laueh  nor  cry,  and  fee!  something  like 
NDtempt  for  the  whole  Hot  wlieu  the  curtain  falls.  Their 
licility  in  lying  —  even  the  good  Uarceline  Ilea,  though  it 
ii  for  "virtue"  —  is  sometimes  marvellous.  "  Voila  ua 
wAle  ccenr !  "  exclaims  Diane,  after  her  first  interview  with 
Piol  Aubrey ;  but  in  the  next  scene,  or  near  it,  this  noble 
jooDC  man  is  playing  tricks  of  petty  deception  worthy  of  a 
■Huintv  school-boy. 

a  the  whole,  in  spite  of  the  fuss  made  about  this  piece 


A    VISIT  TO  ALBION. 


between  the   Lord   Cnamberlsin  and  the 


fectly  fur  to  Bay  that  it  was  a  mere  chip  in  porridge,  and 
tbit  the  fact  of  the  fuss  points  to  only  two  things  which  are 
of  much  importance  to  us  English  :  the  unworkabieness 
d  Lord  Sydney's  flinction  ;  and  the  insincerity  and  incon- 
nqnence  of  English  public  opinion  in  questions  of  morals, 
lbs  (adiity  with  which  it  gets  upon  Its  high  horse  ^wink- 
ii^  all  the  while  iX  the  Sons  of  Belial  behind  —  is  no  new 
lopic  of  mine,  but  it  would  be  silly  to  waste  powder  and 
ilM  upon  it  now.  I  fear  thii  is  rather  a  flippant  little 
tketch;  but  the  accent  of  scorn  will  intrude  wben  I  speak 
oTnich  stuff  St  all. 


A  VISIT  TO  ALBION  : 


nno  KXTRACTB  rnoK  the  jodbmalb  of  his  bdbliub 

XAJKSTT,  TBB  OKBAT  LLAHA  OP  THIBET,  DDBIKfl  BI8 

sicsNT  viarr  to  rholand. 

CEBTIFiCATE. 

Oh  the  fifth  day  of  the  month,  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira 
I!W,  being  at  the  time  on  a  journey,  and  aboat  to  embark 
jMraelves  upon  the  sea  —  on  which  dangerous  voyage  the 
«Hy  Prophet  extended  his  protection  to  us,  praised  be  his 
ume  I  —  my  lord  and  master,  the  sublime  Llama,  caused  it 
to  be  i^ified  to  me,  Abdool-Muzed-Miiza-Khan,  the  sUve 
Md  unworthy  chief  keeper  of  books  and  records  to  his 
Htjegty  —  his  wish  to  have,  and  immediately  to  consecrate, 
5  his  sacred  writing,  one  of  the  books,  prepared  for  his 
fli^ness's  use  by  the  scribes  and  nnder-writers  of  his 
JbjMty's  court  at  Thibet,  to  receive  the  sacred  record  of 
wt  Majesty's  impressions  during  his  journey.  These  books, 
b  number  five  —  made  of  snow-white  parchment,  bound  in 
■Ute  velvet,  with  clasps  composed  of  the  small  diamonds 
wen  from  the  turban  of  Abdoolah  Dare  Caval-Khan,  the 
"""wr  Prince  of  Caoutchouc,  before  be  was  beheaded  — 
Wjl  enclosed  in  a  ruby  cabinet,  with  clasps  and  hinges  of 
gdd  — had  been  committed  to  me,  his  unworthy  slave,  as 
onef  of  the  literary  department  in  his  Majesty^  imperial 
■WjJBe.  When  I  ventured  to  approach  his  Majesty,  in 
"™iBnee  to  his  sublime  eommands,  bearing  this  ever  here- 
'M'-to-be-considered-aa-sacred  volume,  the  grand  Llama, 
W  lord,  was  pleased  to  accept  the  obedience  of  his  slave, 
*°o  to  signify  at  the  same  time  my  release  from  further 
Wcodance  at  the  moment  by  gracefully  touching,  with  his 


!  sublime  toe,  that  part  of  my  unworthy  person  most  appro- 
priate to  such  a  symbol,  saying,  with  the  nobility  which  ac- 
companies his  every  sction,  "  Begone,  dw  I  "  I  describe 
this  gesture  and  exclamation,  though  unable  to  express,  in 
the  hundredth  degree,  the  inimitable  grace  which  dislin- 
guifhed  them,  in  deference  to  the  inextinguishable  and 
most  natural  and  laudable  curiosity  with  which  the'  Ferin- 
ghee  people  keep  their  eves  fixed  upon  my  sublime  master , 
and  which  by  all  right- thinking  persons  must  be  received 
as  an  evidence  that  this  wonderful  fire-eating  nation  has  at 
last  entered  the  path  of  true  civilization  and  progress  — 
progress  which  no  one  can  doubt  will  be,  by  the  help  of  the 
Prophet,  infinitely  accelerated  by  the  condescending  visit 
paid  to  them  by  our  great  master  and  lord.  Having  thus 
graciouslv  intimated  hia  desire  that  I  should  take  the  air  for 
a  few  minutes,  hia  Majesty  placed  the  book  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  slave  Ahmed,  kneeling  before  him  for  the 

iiurpoee,  and  with  the  diamond  pen  presented  bv  his  Excel- 
ency  the  Prince  Gillott-beg,  keeper  of  the  writing  imple- 
ments to  his  Majesty,  began  —  at  this  moment,  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  great  event  —  for  what  event  could  be  more 
remarkable  man  a  composition  begun  by  his  Majesty  for 
the  instruction  and  delight  of  the  world?  —  (he  guns  poured 
forth  their  thunders,  volumes  of  smoke  rolled  majestically 
over  our  head),  and  with  a  curious  thrill  as  of  conscious 
triumph,  the  very  vessel  upon  which  we  had  embarked 
moved  under  us,  making  as  it  were  the  graceful  undulation 
of  an  obeisance  to  the  royal  and  sublime  author.  Ihis  un- 
expected movement,  which  seemed  to  moat  of  us  like  an 
earthquake,  and  which  his  Majesty's  suite  did  not  at  first 
realize  as  being  the  sole  act  of  homage  possible  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  prodigious  vessel  in  which  we  were,  discom- 
posed sorely  several  of  his  Majesty's  attendants ;  among 
whom,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  was  Uie  slave  Ahmed,  who  feS 
prostrate  on  the  ground  with  a  cry  comparable  to  nothing 
but  that  of  the  ostrich  as  it  flies  across  the  desert,  or  the 
midnight  shriek  of  the  hyena.  For  one  terrible  moment  it 
seemM  possible  that  the  sacred  book,  consecrated  by  his 
Majesty's  handwriting,  might  be  thrown  upon  the  common 
floor,  where  the  feet  of  ordinary  mortals  tread.  This  terri- 
ble stain,  only  to  be  washed  out  by  blood,  was  happily 
averted  by  the  activity  of  a  noble  Feringhee  who  stood  by, 
by  name  Penguino  Bey,  an  officer  like  myself  of  the  literary 
department,  in  the  service  of  her  Majesty,  the  signing 
sovereign  of  the  island  of  Albion  —  who,  throwing  himself 
upon  the  precious  volume,  saved  it  from  desecration.  "  Ask 
what  )>oon  thou  wilt,  infidel  gentleman,"  said  my  sublime 
master,  after  he  had  intimated  to  me,  by  a  well-known  ex- 
tension of  his  finger,  his  command  to  remove  the  slave 
Ahmed  (who  was  wd  away  for  execution),  and  to  replace 
him  by  another  slave  of  my  department.  "  Your  Majesty  I " 
said  the  young  unbeliever,  "  grant  me  a  concession  su(£  as 
that  which  you  have  grantea  to  Baron  Renter,  but  more 
viiliuble  still,  —  the  ode,  inestimable,  and  never-to^be-suffi- 
ciently- appreciated  right  of  copying  and  reproducing  the 
ro^al  sentiments  which  your  Majesty  is  about  to  record  in 
this  book,  for  the  edification  and  delight  of  my  country  I " 
"  Granted!  "  said  our  sublime  lord,  signing  to  the  Grand 
Vizier  to  a_pproach  and  prepare  in  letters  of  solid  gold,  .en- 
crusted with  diamonds,  all  the  necessary  writings.  I, 
Abdool-Muzed-Mina,  having  been  present  when  this  con- 
cession was  made,  do,  by  permission  of  my  royal  master, 
hereby  certify  these  facia,  and  declare  that  the  extracts  to 
follow  were  made  under  my  eye  from  the  original  and  sa- 
cred manuscripts,  and  translated  with  my  aid  from  his 
Majesty's  own  imperial  writing,  bv  the  said  Penguino  Bey, 
officer  of  the  literary  department  m  the  service  of  her  M«y- 
esty,  the  reigning  sovereign  ofthe  island  of  Albion.  In  the 
name  ofthe  Prophet —  Amen  I 

(Signed)         Abdool-Muzid-Mibza-Khan, 
Lord  Higk  Book-keeper  and  Matter  of  lA«  Record*  to 
ha  nMime  Majetty,  Bedr-td-din,  Grand  Llama  of 

NOTE    BT    LIBUTEHANT   PENatTIN,  K.  H. 

The  facts  being  as  certified  above,  and  my  luck  in  seiz- 
ing the  old  Llama's  book  just  at  the  right  rnonMnt  bring 
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thus  rewsrded,  thaakB,  I  must  bs^,  to  my  own  praKDCu  of 
mind  —  and  hoAj  —  at  siich  an  enecting  moment,  I  am  d»- 
lighl«d  to  be  able  to  tend  to  Maga  a  few  gleaQJneR  from 
die  jourbal  of  the  jolly  old  swell  whom  you  have  all  been 
making  such  a  fbss  about.  I've  seen  a  great  many  worse 
fellows'  than  the  grand  Llama,  if  he  wouldn't  make  such 
awfhl  facet  when  the  yacht,  bless  her,  makes  a  courtesv 
under  him,  according  to  the  description  of  old  Abdool- 
Mirzo.  He  takes  it  for  no  end  of  a  compliment,  but  I  think 
he  could  dispense  with  such  obeisances,  and  in  this  point 
feels  the  eUquette  excessive.  Poor  old  fallow  I  I  am 
always  sorrr  for  a  man  who  can't  appreciate  the  bound  and 
quick  elastic  moving  under  his  foot  of  afine  ship,  like  the 
grand  action  of  a  horse,  carrying  you  like  a  bird  across 
country  \  but  what  can  you  expect  from  a  set  of  poor 
wretches  who  neverin  their  lives  saw  the  sea,  or  knew  about 
anything  more  natural  than  bulbuls  and  roses  ?  —  which  are 
the  staple  commodities,  it  appears  to  us,  of  theirqueer  old 
country.  However,  dear  Ebony,  it  may  be  some  surprise  to 
your  readers  to  know  that,  strong  as  we  all  are  on  the 
point  of  improving  the  mind  of  the  Llama,  he  and  his 
people  are  no  less  convinced  that  his  visit  will  help  to  civil- 
ize US ;  which  is  a  great  joke,  and  worthy  of  consideration 
as  a  lesson  in  human  nature,  which  does  not  come  in  our 
way  evet^  fine  morning.  I  need  not  describe  the  voyage 
which  (if  you  take  an  interest  in  it)  you  will  God  already 
in  the  Jupiter,  to  which  I  telegrapbed  it,  every  word,  the 
moment  we  landed  at  Dover,  being,  as  you  are  aware,  ihe 
special  correspondent  for  the  moment  of  that  lead  lug  journal. 
I  don't  doubt  chat  you  will  appreciate  the  loyalty  to  old  im- 
pressions which  makes  me,  instead  of  sending  the  precious 
extracts  given  below  to  die  Jupiter,  forward  them  post 
bastA  to  Maga,  from  whose  hands  they  are  more  likely  to 
rrceive,  if  not  the  pecuniary  recompense  dear  to  literary 
ofGcers  of  all  services,  at  least  the  immortality  which  beGti 
the  lucubrations  of  a  Grand  Llama  of  Thibet  on  his  fint  visit 
to  what  we  caJI  civilization  and  the  nineteenth  century.  I 
assure  yoq  that,  standing  in  the  light  of  his  diamonds,  and 
seeing  the  sinister  look  of  the  old  black  fellow,  who  ap- 
peared suddenly  as  if  by  magic,  and  led  away  poor  Ahmed, 
the  nineteenth  century  and  civilization  don't  look  such  im- 
posing things  as  we  take  them  to  be.  (N.  B.—  Ahmed 
was  not  executed  ;  captain  would  not  permit  it ;  stowed  him 
away  in  the  hold,  and  liberated  him  when  Llama  and  suite 
were  well  out  of  the  way.  He's  a  good  grateful  fellow,  and 
would  mnke  an  excellent  servant,  especially  to  any  gentle- 
man of  the  press,  who  might  get  a  great  deal  out  ofhim. 
Apply  to  the  night-porter  at  ihe  Lord  Warden,  who  knows 
where  he  is  to  be  found,  and  will  produce  him  by  appoint- 
ment, on  using  my  name.) 

Accordingly,  without  troubling  you  with  any  more  of 
my  remarks,  of  which  you  can  see  as  many  as  you  please 
in  the  Jupiter,  not  to  speak  of  other  journals,  I  hand  you 
over  at  once  the  Great  Llama's  notes.  Being  told  oS  to 
attend  him,  in  consequence  of  the  above  transaction,  and 
alio  because  of  my  knowledge  of  a  few  words  of  the  diffi- 
cult dialect  of  Thibet,  I  am  able  to  add,  from  perwnal  ob- 
servation, that  the  volume  marked  "  Albion  "  went  every- 
where with  him,  and  ihat  he  would  pause  even  in  the 
midst  of  an  observation  addressed  to  a  princets  — whom 
any  other  fellow  would  give  his  head  for  the  chance  of 
talking  to  —  to  jot  down  something  in  his Jioumal.  It 
is  far  too  tijll  to  be  given  at  length.  In  iDibet,  where 
there  is  not  much  literature,  and  where  all  the  cultivated 
classes  are  agog  for  news,  and  have  plenty  of  time  to  read, 
it  is,  I  believe,  to  be  published  in  extento.  But  I  have  my 
doubti  as  to  how  this  treatment  would  answer  here.  Any- 
how, you  are  always  capable  of  letting  me  know  if  Maga 
wishes  any  more ;  and,  as  the  concession  made  to  me  is  as 
full  and  uncompromising  as  that  to  Baron  Renter  (I  wish 
him  well  through  with  it  I),  your  readers  have  only  to  inti- 
mate their  wishes  —  and  lliough  old  Abdool-Mirza  will  be 
out  of  the  way,  bv  the  help  of  a  good  dictionary  I  have  no 
doubt  of  being  aole  to  produce  for  them  another  series  of 
the  Great  Llama's  impressions.  With  which  assurance  I 
leave  the  field  clear  lor  his  Majesty.  He  cave  me  a  dia- 
mond out  of  his  waistcoat-pocket  the  day  Before  be  left. 


which  he  said  would  buy  me  a  wifiA  in  any  market  he 
knew  of:  and  so  it  shall,  by  Jovel  for  I  mean  to  have  it  set 
in  a  locket,  and  if  Edith's  family  go  on  with  any  of  their 
nonsense  about  settlements  after  that,  I  don't  know  ths 
nature  of  the  British  Philistine.  ll)T«e  cheers  for  the  dU 
Llama  I     Hurrah  1  J.  Penguih,  R.N. 


KXTRACTB      FROM     TBE     1 


In  the  name  of  the  Prophet —  Amen  I  I  begin  with  islii- 
facdon  a  new  volume  of  the  travels  which  are  intendedilir 
tlie  general  benefit  of  mankind.  No  member  of  my  bouse 
can  open  his  lips  without  doing  good,  for  great  are  the  priv- 
ileges of  our  holy  family.  I  need  not,  however,  heiiltte 
to  record  the  well-known  fact  that  I  am  myself  the  moat 
enlightened  member  of  our  race,  and  therefore  still  man 
divinely  gilled  with  the  power  of  instructing  the  world 
concerning  everything  that  is  novel  and  remarkable  in  the 
distant  and  obscure  countries  of  the  earth.  My  views  b 
visitine  the  island  called  England  are  many-  Pint,  it  is,  I 
am  informed,  the  extreme  and  last  fortress  of  savage  na- 
ture, being  the  farthest  distant  from  the  source  of  diiliza- 
tion.  Second,  it  Is  disdnguished  by  certain  natural  nlU 
appropriate  to  the  people,  who,  with  the  well-known  clev- 
emess  of  primitive  races,  have  produced  some  remukiblt 
inventions,  skilfully  adapted  to  the  wants  of  their  terrible 
climate.  There  is  therefore  to  he  found  in  this  distant 
race  that  combination,  which  is  always  so  attractive  to 
the  philosophical  mind,  of  great  practical  ingenuity  witli 
the  densest  mental  darkness  and  ignorance.  While,  thsrfr 
fore,  I  will  not  disdain  to  carry  back  with  me  any  of  the 
inventions  bv  which  they  have  acquired  so  much  power, 
my  aim  at  the  same  lime  is  to  sow  among  a  clever  bU 
benighted  people  the  seeds  of  that  higher  civilization  in 
which,  as  is  well  known,  the  sacred  realm  of  Thibet  [M- 
cedes  all  inferior  nations.  Since  the  day  when,  by  the  in- 
stigation of  Heaven,  the  idea  of  this  journey  —  destined  to 
be  a  new  commencement  and  Hegira  from  which  shall  date 
the  renewed  life  of  these  West*m  peoples,  now  for  the 
first  Ume  visited  by  a  member  of  ray  sacred  family  —  csne 
into  my  mind,  the  accomplished  Pakur  Haji  Sadr-Aiea, 
under  the  supervision  ol' Atidool-Mirza,  keeper  of  my  books 
and  records,  has  occupied  himself  solely  in  the  task  of 
reading  the  conflised  and  often  unauthentic  chroniclesui 
which  the  history  of  England  is  contained.  A  carrisgeDl> 
ted  up  for  his  accommoiHition,  and  containing  volumes  writ- 
ten by  many  ancient  and  some  modem  writers,  such  ai 
those  of  the  respectable  Dervish  Ume,  the  learned  Ui- 
koulay  Khan,  the  perspicacious  Mahoun  Bey,  and  other 
welt-known  authors,  has  been  attached  to  my  train  whe^ 
ever  I  have  travelled  ;  and,  as  an  instance  of  the  true  can- 
dor and  humility  of  mind  in  which,  as  in  rank,  I  excel  Jl 
mankind,  1  may  here  mention  that  at  any  hour  of  the  nigbt 
and  day,  when  the  excellent  Sadr-Azen  lights  upon  smiis 
tact  wordiy  to  be  reported  to  me,  my  High  ChamberlMn 
has  orders  to  awaken  us,  and  an  exemption  signed  br  the 
Grand  Wizier,  from  the  penalty  of  death  usually  allotted 
to  those  who  disturb  my  slumbers.  The  only  moment  st 
which  my  patience  has  wholly  deserted  me,  and  a  n'!™ 
and  righteous  anger  has  taken  the  place  of  my  usual  for- 
bearance, was  when,  after  some  veryfadguing  '***]'''''''* 
at  the  heavy  and  bewildering  city  called  Berlin,  1  bad 
fallen  into  a  sweet  sleep,  and  Toiing  myself  in  dreams  M 
the  rose-garden  of  taj  palace  at  Thibet,  was  about  in 
fancy  to  ornw  towards  me  the  moon-faced  Zwdee  —  1  *•* 
suddenly  recalled  to  the  flat  and  yellow  landscape,  and  to 
my  solitary  and  wifeless  condition,  by  a  hasty  ""^'Jf"^ 
bnnging  a  dispatch  from  the  Haji  to  the  efi'ectthat  GUw- 
stone  Bey  was  die  present  ruler  of  England.  Had  not  U» 
name  of  GUadstone  Bey  already  come  to  my  ears  by  me"' 
of  the  British  Embassy  and  other  troublesome  visitor*' 
"  Off  widi  his  head  1 ''  I  shouted,  in  die  painful  cbwg 
of  sentiment  thus  involved.  I  regretted  it  afterwsrdfc  W 
the  slave  who  broueht  the  message  was  one  of  my  fa™nie 
slave?,  and  the  real  offender  waa  Sadr-Axen,  wbaOi  w*" 
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erer,   I   could    not  itflbril   At' that   moment 
WtiN  wo  reach  Thibet,  let  him  bewara  1 1 

I  hmve  one  pr(.'limiaaT7  remark  to  make  in  respect  to 
England,  and  it  ia  from  my  personal  obierration-  It  u 
popularly  believed,  and  I  have  buen  trdined  ia  the  idea, 
that  this  woaderrul  island  is  surrounded  by  clouds  aud 
mitta  arising  Irom  the  sea.  This  is  not  the  facL  The  mist 
■hich  ■orroands  her  is  produced  by  one  of  those  clever  de- 
rices  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  and  is  resorted  to 
liy  this  ingenious  people  as  a  means  of  concealing  the  posi- 
don  of  their  island  from  their  warlike  neighbors.  The 
Biit  in  question  is  nothing  less  than  the  smcuie  produced 
bf  a  number  of  iron  ships,  which  are  placed  for  that  pur- 
pose in  two  Hues,  like  an  aveane,  across  the  sea.  Wlien 
any  strange  vessel  approaches,  these  ships  aU  open  fire, 
•ending  forth  such  a  confusion  of  black  bellowing  smoke, 
that  the  spectator  feels  all  Gehenna  to  have  broken  loose, 
ud  the  most  accomplished  foreign  admiral  could  not  find  a 
linding.  It  is  quite  harmless,  as  is  the  fashion  of  this 
itrange  natioa,  which  is  very  fond  of  smoke,  but  shrinks 
fnoi  giving  a  real  blow.  Though  I  have  been  the  first  to 
panetrate  the  real  fact  in  respect  to  these  fabled  mists  and 
dondt,  other  persons,  oa  Abdool-Mirza  informs  me,  have 
ilnody.  discovered  that  these  prodigious  volleys  produce 
moke  only,  un accompanied  by  any  personal  danger,  ~  a 
&ct  which  is  likely,  he  informs  me,  Co  produce,  some  time 
ffother,  very  important  political  changes. 

I  confeta,  however,  that  when  the  vessel  in  which  I  was 
—  though  an  English  vessel,  and  thus  safe  from  all  peril, 
bid  any  peril  been  possible  —  sailed  between  the  lines  of 
iheie  ^at  iron  monsters,  and  on  all  aides  there  began  a 
belbwmg  aa  of  wild  beasts  more  monstrous  than  any  ele- 
phaat,  with  flashes  of  red  fire,  followed  by  pnSi  of  white 
ud  prodigioiss  clouds  of  darkness,  it  required  all  the  cour- 
ige  of  my  sacred  race  to  convince  me  that  these  horrific 
ind  diabolical  sounds  were  intended  only  to  give  me  pleas- 
ure. The  Grand  Wlzier,  who  has  not  Uie  c^m  of  royalty 
to  npport  him,  ran  here  and  there  in  a  state  of  panic, 
vhich  was  excusable,  since  he  had  my  sacred  person  to 
guard.  "  Lord  of  life,"  he  cried,  "  these  accursed  infidels 
bave  got  us  in  a  trap.  Behold,  to  the  right  and  to  the  lefl 
udon  every  side,  tiiese  monsters  of  destruction  I  Gllad- 
■tone  Bey  has  conceived  the  intention  of  blowing  your  Im- 
psrial  Uajes^  and  your  suite  into  Paradise,  and  taking 
posMsnon  of  our  glorious  Thibet."  "  Be  composed,"  1  said 
~for  after  the  information  conveyed  to  me  by  Abdool- 
Uini,  my  mind  was  at  rest ;  "  Gliadetone  Bey  does  not 
Krika.  Hia  ships  do  nothing  bnt  smoke."  And  so'  it 
fnred. 

How  sweet  it  is  after  a  storm  to  pass  into  the  calm  and 
ibsltering  arms  of  peace,  extended  to  receive  the  wayfarer  I 
3<Kh  were  my  feelings  when,  steered  by  an  English  pilot, 
nj  ihip  finalhr  penetrated  the  dark  and  awful  cbud  which 
thus  luTToontb  England  ;  and  lo  I  leaving  the  smoke  be- 
liind  like  a  black  curtain,  there  suddenly  opened  before  us, 
kndl  very  white  and  shinino  in  the  sun,  adorned  with 
>uDy  Sags,  and  with  miups  of  red  soldiers.  Many  smalt 
^pt,  gaylr  decorated,  were  on  the  water,  which  looked 
li^et  udm  lake;  and  though  the  favorite  smoke  of  the 
Ea^ish  once  more  puffed  forth  to  greet  me  from  the  guns 
iiM  on  shore,  yet  this  was  not  sufficient  to  veil  from  me 
un  crowds  of  people,  and  the  red  coats  of  the  soldiers. 
^us,  then,  was  England  t  A  few  minutes  before  my  ar- 
niil  1  received  an  express  from  Sadr-Azen,  informing  me 
dttl  the  name  of  Albion,  once  given  to  the  island,  came 
fran  the  extreme  whiteness  1  had  already  observed  —  and 
uitof  Angles,  also  borne  by  the  nation,  bore  reference  to 
^  many  comers  into  which  the  coast  was  broken ;  and 
tl>*t_it  was  my  dntj,  as  a  well-informed  sovereign,  to  m^e 
■PWial  inquiries  after  one  Shakespeare,  who  was  greatly 
nnaected  with  the  place,  though  in  what  way  the  Haji 
«d  Ht  narrate.  I  therefore  stepped  on  shore,  with  all  the 
mfbrmation  necessary,  and  gazed  n'* 

J]  ^n  HMOB  to  bullrrs  (hat  thli  winlBg 


dispatch,     throngs  of  people  who  gazed  at  me  with  eager  and  well- 
I  pleaaed  countenances,  no  doubt  wondering  what  extraor- 
dinary chance  it  was  which  brought  a  Prince  of  the  sacred 
house  of  Thibet,  the  most  illustrious  monarch  in  the  world, 
to  their  distant  shores.     They  gazed  with  all  the  curiosity 
of  intelligent  savages —  an  emotion  no  doubt  somewhat  hu- 
miliating to  those  who  exhibit  it,  but  ^tifying  and  fiatter- 
superior  being,  who,  by  this  means,  can  clearly 
!„  .  ™j— ,,.   i-ha  .^^i;^^„,,  awakened  by  his 


behold,  I 
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bead-coverings  in  the  air,  instead  of  putting  them  to  their 
natural  use ;  and  the  unveiled,  unabuhed  women,  turning 
their  moon-faces  broadly  upon  me,  with  all  the  arts  and 
allurements  which  this  barbarian  race  permits  to  be  openly 
exhibited  in  public,  indifferent  to  the  results,  waved  white 
cloths,  which  is  their  manner  of  saluting  a  stranger,  and 
pressed  as  close  to  my  person  aa  the  red  and  st^^  soldiers 
would  permit  them.  Though  prepared,  by  previous  en- 
counter with  others  of  the  unenlightened  nations  of  Europe, 
fof  the  sexes,  my  soul  was 
ame,  mixed  with  a  certain 
pleasure,  for  which,  in  my  own  mind,  I  can  find  no  excuse. 
These  beings,  unaiiashed  themselves,  abashed  me  by  th«r 
utter  absence  of  decorum,  and  the  shamelessness  with 
which  they  gazed  ;  yet  gave  me  at  the  same  time  an  agree- 
able sense  of  mv  personal  comeliness,  and  the  pleasure 
which  the  mere  sight  of  me  afforded  to  so  many  thousands. 
If  this  sensation  was  scarcely  of  the  dignified  and  elevated 
order  becoming  to  my  sacred  rank  and  position,  a(i  an^y 
heaven  avenged  the  unworthy  pride  by  an  interruption 
which  since  wen  has  fallen  so  often  in  my  way  that  custom 
has  somewhat  dulled  the  shock.  A  number  of  men  bear- 
ing the  aspect  of  Kadjars  of  soma  mean  tribe  —  being 
small  of  stature  and  obese,  with  physiognomies  of  a  sordid 
cast  —  approached  me,  making  salutations  of  a  timid  de- 
scription, and  holding  in  their  hands  papers,  'which  they 
mwieeded  to  read.  "What  tribe  is  this?"  I  asked  of 
Fenguino  Bey,  who  acted  as  my  interpreter.  "  Sire,"  he 
said,  "  thev  are  of  the  tribe  of  the  Lordmores,  a  class  who 
will  occasion  you  much  inconvenience,  but  who  come  to 
complimentvou  upon  your  arrivnl."  "  Lord  of  life,"  s^d 
the  Grand  Wlzier,  who  possessed  some  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish, "  those  barbarians  congratulate  themselves  that  your 
Majesty  has  arrived  to  bring  civilization  and  all  its  bless- 
ings to  this  eager  country.'  "It  is  well,"  X  aaid,  pleased 
with  the  instant  perception  shown  of  my  sacred  mission ; 
and  added,  "  let  them  be  assured  of  my  good-wilL  The 
white  country  of  many  comers  will  ever  retsdn  my  inter- 
est." As  Sadr-Azen,  however,  had  given  me  no  sufficient 
information  about  the  prince  called  Shakespeare,  I  re- 
fi-ained  from  any  inquiries  on  that  subject- 
Immediately  after  this  the  red  soldiers,  with  white 
plumes  in  their  hats,  and  orders  upon  their  breasts,  who 
were  evidently,  by  their  stature  and  appearance,  of  a  su- 
perior caste,  circled  me  round;  the  group  of  the  Lord- 
mares  disappeared  into  the  crowd ;  and  1  was  assisted  to 
mount  into  Uie  carri^  prepared  for  me  —  the  carriage  of 
the  Queen  herself.  This  female  sovereign,  the  first  whom 
I  have  yet  encountered,  henceforward  occupied  all  my 
thoughta.  With  what  feelings  must  she  contemplate  my 
arrival;  with  what  emotions  prepare  for  my  appearance  t 
If  all  these  bare-faced  women  betrayed  so  mucn  causeless 
delight  from  tbe  mere  elimpse  of  my  countenance,  what 
must  be  the  result  of  Uiat  appearance  upon  the  woman 
specially  honored  by  my  visit  I  A  pleasing  pain  stole  into 
my  breast.  I  was  distressed  to  tiiink  of  uie  emotion  I 
must  cause,  yet  not  displeased  —  and,  as  the  Prophet  says, 
"  the  glorious  face  of  a  man,  like  the  shiaing  of  the  aim, 
causes  men  to  glorify  their  Idaker,"  —  so  I  consoled  myself 
that  the  sight  of  the  Grand  Llama  of  Thibet  might  el»-  ' 
vate  the  Queen  of  England  into  an  enlightenment  which 
she  had  never  had  it  in  her  power  to  taste  before. 

hu^u  [Here  occurs  an  elaborate  account  of  his  Majesty's  prog- 

u.  _  .  jSim*»t  ihS      "■'•  *>'"  ^^  feelings  aroused  in  his  mind  by  the  journey 
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irbich,  being  extremely  minute  and  detailed,  and  liMii^ 
besideB  fully  reported  in  the  pagei  of  the  Jupiter  dnd 
other  jaumalB,  need  Dot  be  repeated  here.  Ilis  MsjegCjr'i 
■entimeots  on  the  subject  of  green  Gelds  will  be  quoted 
further  on,  as  1  am  anxtons  to  aToid  repetition.  —  J  I'  J 

Sadr'Aien  has  been  occupied  for  some  lime  with  an  in- 
Testigation  into  the  origin  of  tbe  tribee  whom  Fenguino 
Bey  described  by  the  name  of  Lardmarea.  He  informs 
me  that  they  are  closely  connected  with  another  sept  com- 
monly entitled  Nightmares,  though  which  is  the  original 
stock  he  has  been  unable  to  discover.  They  make  their 
dwellings  in  a  peculiar  kind  of  habitation  known  as  Alare'B 
nest,  from  whence  they  appear  spasmodically  at  inlerrals 
to  terrify  the  Queen's  enemies  or  congratulate  her  friends. 
These  two  families  are  so  closely  connected,  that  neither 
by  Sadr-Azeu's  re«earchet  nor  my  own  observation  have  1 
lieen  able,  to  discover  which  is  which — though,  having 
been  in  every  other  particular  treated  as  the  Queen  of 
England's  friend,  Tiay,  brother,  and  favored  guest  —  lam 
convinced  that  it  must  be  the  Lordmares,  the  milder  of  the 
two  species,  who  have  been  permitted  1o  assail  me.  Dur- 
ing a  whole  day,  —  according  to  a  Ltirious  custom  of  this 
people,  which  Sadr-Azen  has  vainly  attempted  to  explain 
to  me,  called  Pnyinzyrway,  or  Pai-Jng-your-ouav,  an  equiv- 
alent of  suffering  always  exacted  front  every  distinguished 
visitor  to  make  up  for  the  delights  freely  lavished  upon 
him  during  the  rest  of  my  visit  —  I  was  subjected  to  the 
persecutions  of  this  curious  sept.  They  are,  as  I  have  al- 
ready described,  generally  obese,  and  much  resembling  the 
race  of  Kadiars  tn  our  own  beloved  country  :  they  wear 
onrious  mantles,  sometimes  red,  sometimes  black,  with  gold 
chains  round  their  necks,  and  are  invariably  hoti  requiring 
to  be  wiped  about  the  forehead,  and  panting  as  does  a  run- 
ner after  a  course.  The  resemblance  between  them  is  so 
great,  that  though  their  different  names  and  titles  were 
carefully  proclaimed  before  me,  it  appeared  to  my  eyes, 
and  also  to  those  of  the  Grand  Wizier,  nnd  to  Abdool- 
Mirsa,  and  oihers  of  my  suite,  that  the  same  individual 
was  reintroduced  time  after  time,  making  the  same  obei- 
sance, and  reading  the  same  words,  which  gradually  be- 
came recognizable  by  our  ears,  and  in  which  "  civilization  " 
held  a  great  place.  I  will  not  deny  that,  conscious  as  I  am 
of  exaUed  merit,  and  inferior  as  was  ihe  race  which  thus 
presented  its  homage,  I  was  struck  with  pleasure  to  End 
the  real  object  o{  my  mission  so  clearly  acknowledged. 
Tet,  0  England,  island  of  tbe  seas !  Thou  hast  given  me 
of  (hy  best :  thou  hast  seated  me  amongst  thy  fairest 
Houris,  thy  most  noble  princes-,  thou  hast  moved  heaven 
and  earth  for  mr  honor.  And  I,  in  return,  will  not  shrink 
from  accomplishing  my  high  mission.  Civilization  shall 
come  to  thee,  bearing  such  fruits  as  thou  knowest  not  — 
as  thou  art  as  yet  incapable  of  appreciating.  Tbou  shalt 
yet  bleis  the  name  of  the  Grand  Llama,  thy  civilizer,  thy 
regenerator.  This  thought  gave  me  strength  to  go  through 
the  ceremonial  entitled  Pai-ing-your-ouay.  For  it  shall 
never  be  said  of  Bedr-ed-din,  the  successor  of  the  |*rophet, 
that  while  receiving  the  gifts  of  a  pagan  people,  be  shrank 
from  his  duty  towards  them.  Not  if  there  had  been  a  mill- 
ion instead  of  a  score  of  Lordmares  I  This  penerous 
though  strange  nation  shall  not  be  disappointed  in  the  con- 
fidence with  which  it  has  received  me,  I  will  civilize  them 
alll 

This  resolution  was  strong  in  my  mind  when  I  set  out, 
somewhat  moved  from  the  roy^  composure  which  generally 
distinguishes  me,  to  visit  the  Queen  of  England.  Already, 
with  dazzled  eyes,  and  sentiments  which  I  cannot  describe, 
had  I  found  myself  introduced  into  the  presence  of  the 
daughters  of  princes,  unveiled  and  ravishing  beauties, 
whom  to  think  of  only  makes  the  blood  warm  in  my  veins. 
"  O  Lord  of  life,"  cried  the  Wizier,  "  in  thus  beholdinj; 
those  unspeakable  Houris  of  Paradise,  does  not  }our  Maj- 
esty wish  for  a  war  with  this  rich  and  uunoing  but  not  war- 
like nation  7  —  for  who  can  look  upon  this  garden  of 
beauty  without  desiring  here  and  there  to  pluck  a  flower  ?  " 
"  Be  comforted,  Hassan  Ati,"  I  replied ;  "  when  1  behold 
these  princesses  beautiful  as  the  sun,  I  think  upon   the 


moon-faced   Zaidee,  the  daughter  of  thy  brother,  and  mr 
longings  are  stayed,  and  my  soul  calmed."    Upon  whicn 


"  Hoocra  be  koosh 

Neva  bego 

Tazabn  taza 

No.  bn.  no." 


As  1  listened  to 
tbrilling  burden. 


this  seductive  song,  with  tbe  sweet  ud 


in  which  I  could  not  refuse  to  join  my  voice,  tbe  mooit- 
faced  Zaidee  seemed  suddenly  to  appear  before  me.  "0 
Zaidee,"  I  cried,  "  youngest  and  fairest  of  the  wives  of  the 
Llama !  —  sweet  art  thou  as  the  sweet  song  of  Hs£t;  my 
heart  to  thee  can  never  be  unfaithful  I "  Nevertbelesa,  mK- 
withatanding  this  moment  of  delicious  emotion,  and  tboo^ 
I  preserved  unbroken  that  royal  calm  which  is  Uie  inhent- 
once  of  princes,  a  pleasing  yet  overwhelmina  eiciUment, 
a  ferment  of  the  imagination  which  all  can  fancy  but  few 
describe,  passed  over  me  as  I  set  out  upon  the  final  end  of 
my  journey,  to  see  the  Queen. 

Flags  are  universal  in  England;  not  a  great  rtandtid 
here  and  there,  aa  with  us,  hut  strips  of  gaudy  coils',  *ilh 
which  every  street  is  ornamented,  and  which  flutter  fron 
every  door.  The  love  of  gay  colors  is  characteristic  of  *!1 
savsge  people.  The  sun  was  shining  not  too  coldly  ftr 
this  climate;  and  with  a  warm  quilted  coat  of  silk  close- 
buttoned  under  my  usual  dress,  I  felt  myself  able  to  &ce 
the  inclement  air.  Before  I  left  my  palacf,  Sadr-Aien 
sent  to  me  a  breathless  dispatch  informing  me  that  he  had 
just  discovered  two  very  important  facts  in  connection  with 
the  Palace  of  Ouindsor.  The  first  of  these  was  thst  dien 
exists  near  the  &vorite  dwelliDg-place  of  tbe  Queen  at 
England,  a  beautiful  lake  called  the  Lake  of  Virpni,  od 
the  banks  of  which  the  most  beautiful  women  in  the  coon- 
try  are  carefully  kept  apart  from  public  ^ze.  The  secciid 
was  less  interesting.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  all  ifaa 
younger  children  of^e  Queen,  a  vast  number  of  whom  an 
permitted  to  exist,  but  confined  within  a  species  of  (tits 
prison,  called  Eat-On,  would  be  liberated  for  the  day  to 
see  me  pass. ' 

Sadr-Azen  further  informed  me  that  it  was  customary  for 
ever}'  royal  visitor  to  ask  for  the  liberation  for  one  week  d 
these  unhappy  ones.  On  reading  this  to  Penguino  Bsy, 
that  amiable  young  infidel  laughed,  but  expreEsed  no 
opinion,  further  than  that  his  Excellency  Sadr-Azen'i  in- 
formation was  wonderful.  "  I  shall  not,  however,  mske 
this  customary  request,"  said  I  [  "  the  existence  ofyouBger 
children  is  a  danger  for  the  slate.  On  the  contrary,  1  iSsU 
advise  that  noble  Prince,  the  charming  O-naks,  lo  hsva 
them  at  once  decapitated.  It  is  wiser,  and  also  kinder  in 
the  end."  To  this  statement  of  my  opinion  none  of  my 
suite  ventured  to  make  any  reply. 

The  Queen  of  EngUnd  lives  in  a  great  and  noble  cailK, 
with  many  palaces  of  her  chief  nobility  grouped  sronad 
her.  Here  music  resounds  all  day  long,  and  the  air  is  fall 
of  innumerable  melodies,  as  well  from  the  birds  in  the  lol^ 
trees,  as  from  the  delicious  flutes  and  fifes  of  the  splendid 
soldiers  who  encamp  around  their  beloved  mittrecs,  ever 
equipped  and  fully  armed  night  and  day,  and  resdj^  forher 
service.  In  all  this  joyful  and  splendid  court  there  ia  nolli- 
ing  to  be  heard  of'^  but  feasts  and  dances,  with  longa  to 
cheer  the  day,  and  endless  representations  and  spectaelet 
for  the  night.  In  the  air  there  Sutter  a  thousand  flip, 
beautiful  maidens  in  robes  of  the  finest  texture  wander  W 
and  down,  and  horsemen  dart  about  on  horses  so  full  of 
fire  and  spirit,  that  our  high-bred  Arabs  are  in  cotnparistsi 
to  them  what  a  cat  is  to  a  tiger.  The  most  learned  men 
in  the  kingdom,  and  the  sweetest  poets,  have  loddngs 
allotted  to  them  within  the  Queen's  palace ;  and  lh«e 
painters  of  whom  I  have  so  oflen  heard,  who  mimic  natOT 
with  Uieir  pencil,  produce  Iheb  great  and  exquisite  woiks 
under  her  eye.    In  all  this  it  will  be  seen  how  even  ■  coort 
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like  that  or  Thibet  may  learn  from  the  Mini-barbarian 
Bijett)'  of  England  ;  for  Hafiz  and  Firdoozi,  ala«  1  died 
mhoaoTcd  by  mj  great  predecessor,  thoaeh  had  those  de- 
H^ttful  bards  lived  during  my  reign  they  nad  known  what 
it  vas  to  please  a  monarcn  I  Something,  however,  to 
MMilerbalance  this  adTantase  exists  in  the  princely  streets 
of  Ouiodsor  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  lluDet. 

■■Who  are  lhc«t)f  "  I  said'to  Penguino  Bey,  calling  him 
to  my  aide,  and  pointing  to  him  a  certain  portion  of  the 
popolace,  whom,  mingled  with  the  reeX,  of  the  crowd,  I  bad 
itmarked  wherever  1  had  passed  — "  those  beings  with 
toTD  and  ragged  garment,  with  careless  draperies  huddled 
ibout  them,  wiih  defective  shoes  on  their  feet,  and  battered 
bcad-eoveringg.  Are  they  some  wandering  tritie  from  the 
f^ns,  or  religious  penitents  under  a  vow  ?  " 

"Yoor  Majesty,    Faid  Penguino  Bej,  "  we  have  no  re- 

Sbaspeoitanta  in  England;  they  are  tbe  moet  numerous 
ill  cfasses  in  our  happy  island  —  they  are  the  poor." 

"  And  does  the  (jueen  of  England,"  Mud  I,  **  permit  such 
posons  to  exist  in  the  precincts  of  her  palace? 

To  this  (question  Penguino  Bey  made  me  ibe  most  cui^ons 
uuww  which  ever  was  made  to  a  monarch.  "  Sire,"  be 
nid,  "  her  Majesty  cannot  help  it!  " 

Bj  the  beard  of  the  Prophet  I  I  turned  *my  eyes  upon 
■J  Grand  Wilier,  and  he  gazed  upon  me.  What  words 
■tn  these  to  be  applied  to  a  dai^htor  of  kings  ?  I  could 
DM  retrain  from  making  with  my  finger  the  peculiar  sign 
■bich  means,  **  Lead  these  dogs  to  instant  execution  ;  "  nor 
^ould  the  Grand  Wizier,  the  executant  of  my  royal  pleas- 
ure, retrain  from  turning  to  the  officer  of  justice,  whose 
plice  is  at  his  right  hnnd.  >'  Lord  of  life,"  he  said,  with  a 
trootilous  voice,  "  this  country  has  indeed  need  of  your 
Binion."     "  it  has,  Hassan  All,"  1  replied. 

But  these  serious   subjects  of  conversation  were  hU  foi^ 

Cti  when   the  Majesty  of  England,  with   many  lovely 
is  imiling  around  her,  approached  me,  on  the  thresh- 
old of  her  palace,  stretched  out  her  hands  according  to  the 
bibion  of  the  Ennlish,  and,  in  a  voice  tremulous  with  emo- 
■  tion,  bade  me  welcome  1     If  I  were  to  describe  the  seuti- 
Bsats  which  rose  tumultuous  in  my  agitated  bosom  — 

[Here  I  consider  it  is  perhaps  wi^r  and  safbr  to  cat 
mrt  the  expansion  of  bm  Majesty's  feelings.  They  do 
bim  credit,  and  they  do  nothing  but  nonor  to  tlie  illustrious 
Isdj  who  calleil  them  forth  ;  but  the  warmth  of  expression 
proper  to  an  Eastern  may  perhaps  mingle  more  than  is, 
Kriclly  speaking,  usual,  with  the  record  of  facts.  With 
the  exception  of  this  outburst  of  natural  enthusiasm,  the 
Gnmd  Llama's  account  of  his  visit  will  be  very  welcome, 
Nntaining  as  it  does,  many  detMls  quite  unexpected  by  the 
psblic.  — J.  P.] 

"We  havu  conversed  upon  the  affairs  of  state,"  cried 
tbe  Pearl  of  England  —  the  Rose  of  Princes,  "  and  we  have 
Hilled  at  this  royal  conference  many  difficult  matters, 
"hieh  our  respective  statesmen  woulil  have  lingered  over 
(or  months.  Llama,  what  can  the  Queen  of  England  do 
low,  to  show  how  much  she  honors  her  imperial  guest  ?  " 

"  Madam,"  I  replied,  "  there  is  between  royal  persons  an 
intimate  sympathy,  which  beings  of  a  lower  race  can  never 
ksow.  Your  Majesty  divines  my  wish.  Call  your  noble 
laureate  to  sing  before  me  that  famous  hymn  upon  your 
Wniy,  which  hiss  resounded  to  the  end  even  of  my  distant 
dominions." 

"  Let  the  great  Pasha  Tennyson  be  called,"  unid  the 
(jiKen  of  Monarchs ;  upon  which  there  appeared  One 
■hose  aspect  was  as  that  of  the  ancient  gods  whom  the 
n<)fihet,  honored  be  his  name,  expelled  trom  earth.  At 
the  end  of  his  song,  1  detached  Irom  my  neck  the  famous 
colltr  of  the  sun.  in  diamonds  of  Golconda,  which  came  to 
■e  {fom  my  earliest  ancestor,  and  presented  it  to  tbe  great 
•ioger,  —  while  the  Mistress  of  all  the  Graces  held  out  her 
UMw-white  hand  for  the  poet  to  kiss.  "Your  Majesty," 
•aid  1,  "  baa  given  to  Song  it  most  beautiful  reward." 
_  "Liana,"  said  tbe  most  divine  of  sovereigns,  "ask  of  me 
■I  there  is  any  other  delight  which  we  can  lay  before  you." 

"  Hajeity  of  the  World,"  I  replied,  "  let  your  chief  story- 


teller, the  renowned  Eliot  Khan,  narrate  to  me  one  of  his 
thrilling  tales." 

It  is  thus  that  the  days  are  passed,  with  story  and  with 
•ODg,  at  the  court  of  tbe  Queen  of  Monarchs  —  the  Empress 
of  Hearts,  who  reigns  over  England.  In  celebration  of 
this  meetjng,  never  to  be  forgotten,  and  in  homage  to  a  sex 
of  which  I  never  till  now  knew  the  full  perfections,  1,  Bedr- 
ed-din.  Llama  of  Thibet,  instituted  on  Ine  4th  of  the  month 
of  the  Latter  Rabbia,  called  by  the  Franks  June,  in  the  year 
of  the  Hegira  1290,  the  oew  and  uoble  Order  of  the  Sun. 
It  is  created  in  honor  of  those  upon  whose  lovely  counte- 
nances no  veil  is  hung,  who  are  no  longer  to  be  called 
moon-faced,  like  the  beauties  of  my  Harem,  but  whose 
shining  is  like  that  of  tbe  great  luminary  of  tbe  day.  The 
effulgent  Majesty  of  Bnsland,  and  the  princesses  who  move 
around  her  like  lesser  lights,  resplendent  when  she  is  not 
near,  are  the  first  members  of  tbis  new  order.  But  not  to 
thee  shall  the  diamond  star  be  given,  my  moon-faced 
Zaideel  thou  art  of  the  moon,  not  of  the  sun.  Sweetlv 
comes  thy  recollection  upon  me,  peeping  from  thy  volumi- 
nous veil,  even  at  the  moment  when  the  mystic  shades  of 
the  Lake  of  Virgins  await  my  eager  feet. 

"  Conduct  bis  sublime  Majesty  to  the  Lake,  which  he 
condescends  to  wish  to  visit,"  laid  the  Queen  of  Monarchs 
to  her  slaves.  My  request  had  been  in  the  first  place  re- 
ceived with  some  surprise,  and  I  perceived  for  a  moment  a 
shadow  steal  over  every  brow.  But  to  a  visitor  like  my- 
self nothing  could  be  denied;  and  with  a  pleasurable  thrill 
of  expectation  we  were  driven  away,  myself  and  my  suite, 
to  this  enchanting  spot.  I  will  not  deny  that  visions  of  a 
damsel  or  two.  whom  it  might  enter  into  the  mind  of  tha 
fairest  of  queens  to  offer  as  a  souvenir,  bad  found  a  place 
In  my  imagination,  as  also  in  the  thoughts  of  Abdool-Mirza, 
and  various  others  of  my  attendants,  who  had  pictured  to 
themselves  the  mysterious  beauties  of  tbe  Virgin's  Lake. 
But  to  know  that  hope  is  often  vain,  and  expectations  are 
formed  to  be  deceived,  has  been  long  taught  to  us  by  tbe 
wisdom  of  our  Prophet.  "  Your  Majesty,  this  is  the  Vir- 
ginia Lake,"  said  Penguino  Bey,  after  a  brief  communica- 
tion  with  some  of  bis  companions.  I  raised  my  «yes  with 
eagerness;  .Abdool-Mirza  shaded  bis  from  tbe  light  and 
gazed  under  the  shadow  of  his  hand  ;  and  the  Wizier, 
who  is  old,  and  ought  to  have  gained  wisdom,  twisted  bis 
neck  in  his  anxiety  to  get  the  first  glimpse.  All  was  si- 
lent; the  trees,  clothed  in  that  intense  green  which  is 
almost  painful  to  the  eye,  dipped  into  the  waters  of  a  still 
and  lonely  lake.  At  one  spot  certun  glimmers  of  white 
made  me  for  a  moment  hope  that  our  expectations  might 
be  realized,  and  that  the  virgins  were  invisible  only  be- 
cause in  their  bath;  but  alasl  these  glimmers  of  white 
turned  out  to  be  only  a  species  of  lily  which  grows  upon 
the  surface  of  the  water.     ■'  Where  are   they  V  "  I  asked, 

eeserving  ii'y  royal  calm.  "  Where  are  —  whom,  your 
ajesly '.' "  faid  Pengnino  Bey.  "  Tbe  virgins  !  "  burst 
simultaneously  from  my  lips  and  (llose  of  my  suite.  A 
horrible  contortion  pasred  over  the  face  of  the  Englishman. 
"  There  are  none  here,"  he  answered,  displaying  an  amount 
of  hoarseness  and  confusion,  which  be^yed  some  guilty 
knowledge.  With  that  power  of  self-control  which  disiin- 
guisbea  my  royat  race,  I  turned  to  the  Wizier  without  al- 
tering a  lino  of  my  countenance:  "Let  Sadr-Azen  have 
the  bastinado,"  I  said,  quietly.  The  wretched  sUve  bad 
deceived  me. 

I  have  already  remarked  (continues  his  Majesiv) 
upon  the  curious  green,  almost  painful  to  the  eye  from  its 
viridness  and  Intensity  of  color,  which  distinguishes  the 
trees  of  England,  and  which,  together  with  the  brilliant 
hues  of  the  flags  with  which  it  is  their  custom  to  dress 
everything,  and  the  intense  red  of  tbe  soldiers,  produces  a 
panorama  very  dazzling,  but  sometimes  turrible  to  the  un- 
accustomed eye.  It  may  tbus  be  supposed  what  was  ihe 
eflect  when  a  small  party  of  soldieia,  chosen,  I  was  in- 
formed, for  their  extreme  height  and  strength,  and  neces- 
sarily small  in  number,  as  giants  generally  are,  were  ma- 
nieuvred  before  me  in  their  red  dre^s,  upon  grans  so 
violently  green  that  my  subjects  in  Thibet  could  form 
little  idea  of  the  overpowering  force  of  ihc  color,  and  ttnder  ^ 
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tints  which  I  hare  before  indicated  ai  cnaracterEstic  of  the 
people.  Thii  is  what  the  natives  call  a  Review  ;  and  I  am 
informed  that  it  wa>  conaiderod  a  very  fine  sight,  the 
lenses  of  the  Eagliah  being  so  dull  as  to  require  something 
very  Btroug  and  harsh  in  color,  as  well  as  in  food  to  excite 
them.  This  I  have  aacertained  from  a  famoui  Derviiih  of 
France,  call  Taine  Agha,  and  il  screes  with  my  own  obser- 
vation. The  wildnesq  of  the  barbarian  nature  breaks  out 
also  in  tbe  preferense  ebowa  for  unCraioed  and  fiery  horses, 
which  prance  and  bound  so  wildly  about  during  even  the 
most  solemn  ceremoniali  of  the  review,  as  to  deprive  these 
ceremonials  of  that  dignity  which,  in  the  opinion  of  highly 
civilized  natloos,  befits  .every  occasion  on  which  monarchs 
present  themselves  before  the  eyes  of  their  subjects.  My 
own  well-known  and  beautiful  Arab,  the  Star  of  the  Bea- 
ert,  had  received  his  usual  cordial  before  coming  upon  the 
field,  and  comported  himself  with  the  gravity  and  grace- 
fulness becoming  the  charger  of  a  sovereign.  Far  diS'erent, 
however,  was  the  fate  of  Abdool-Mirro,  who  being,  aa  every- 
body knows,  an  accomplisbed  rider,  rashly  mounted  one  of 
the  wild  and  untrained  animals  which  English  soldiers  love 
to  make  dance  and  leap,  by  the  very  side  of  their  qut^en. 
The  brute  put  its  four  l^s  together,  being  inspired  by 
some  spirit  hostile  Co  the  true  servants  of  the  Prophet,  and 
performed  a  savage  leap,  which  pitched  my  faithful  ser- 
Tant  OD  the  gronnd  at  my  feet.  Though  my  desire  is,  so 
fax  as  Ihe  facts  will  permit,  to  quote  everything  to  the 
credit  of  a  people  who  have  shoira  their  admiration  of  mv 
royal  person  and  reverence  for  my  office  so  clearly,  truth 
compels  ine  to  add,  that  the  uncivilized  nature  of  (be  race 
becomes  painfully  evident  when  such  an  accident  occurs. 
A  slight  ripple  of  laughter,  like  a  breeze  upon  the  water, 
ran  round  the  brilliant  circle.  Even  upon  the  lips  of  Maj- 
esty ItMlf  1  perceived  a  smile.  "Is  ne  hurt?  said  the 
fairest  of  queens ;  but  though  her  royal  training  imparted 
to  her  manners  a  ^ace  not  within  tlie  reach  of  her  sub- 

i'ects,  yet  even  this  Rose  of  Monarchs  smiled.  In  my  heart 
dedicated  Abdool-Miiza  to  alt  the  demons  of  Gehenna, 
for  having  thus  disgraced  our  lofty  and  noble  nation ;  and 
had  be  not  sprune  to  his  feet,  and  run  along  the  line.  In 
evidence  that  his  limbs  and  bis  courage  were  both  sound, 
the  bastinado  or  the  bow-string  had  by  this  time  been  ex- 
ercised on  my  matter  of  the  Records.  Let  the  slaves  of 
fiedr-ed-din  hear  and  tremble  \ 


originality,  is  no  ordinary  compiler.     He  ii 

Snnuic,  without  being  a  raoatic  ;  his  style  hu  the  atmeUTcnen, 
ue  to  a  certain  subtle  tact  or  reBnement  hard  (o  Bna]yu,biit 
quite  senbiLily  felt,  which  marks  Ihe  tieat  American  eMiy-wiil- 
ing  ;  and  his  tDanner  of  dealing  with  his  subject  is  well  filled  tn 
reauure  those  who  have  been  delerreil  Irom  seeking  any  k- 
qnaintance  with  comparative  mythology,  either  by  the  fbraudi- 
ble  appearance  of   philological  apparatus  and   Vedie  proper 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 


Tbb  IliuttnUed  ReatM  (London)  has  discovered  that  the 
English  ma^'azinea  do  not  compare  favorably  wi^  the  Atlanta 

Wa  infer  from  a  notice  in  the  Exantinv  that  Mr.  Heniy  Mor- 
tbrd  hai  published  a  volume  of  very  silly  verses  in  London. 
The  book  is  called  "  Rhymes  of  an  Editor. 

Tna  Athenaam  notices  that  "  Ihe  new  volume  of  Mr.  Long- 
Mlow's  poems,  'Aftermath,'  will  contain  another  series  of 
"  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn."  Messrs.  George  Routledge  &,  Sons 
are  the  English  publishers  of  the  work. 

1h  the  course  of  a  very  handsome  review  of  John  Fiake's  de- 
lightful volume,  "  Myths  and  Myth-Makers,"  the  London  Spec- 
tator, says  :  "  Tbis  book,  which  Mr.  Fiske  modestly  introduces 
as  a 'somewhat  rambling  and  uniystemalic  aeries  of  papers,' 
18  to  give  the  leading  results  of  compnrative  mythol- 


of  the  oew  It 

The  AthauKum  prints   the    followin; 
"  Long  Ago  ;  "  — 

"  Two  Rosea  bloomed  npon  a  tree: 

Their  white  leaves  touched  with  every  twayiag. 
I  bent  to  nther  one,  while  the 

Plucked  off  the  other,  gently  saving, 
'  When  things  do  grow  and  cling  like  this. 
And  Death  almost  appeareth  loath 
To  take  but  oue,  'twere  greater  bliss 
To  both  for  Death  to  smite  them  both.' 
"  Lost  Love  1    Dead  Love  I     They  come  and  go, 
'  The  summers  with  their  sun  and  flowers. 
Their  songs  of  birds.     I  only  know 
There  is  a  blight  opon  the  houn. 
No  son  is  like  the  once  bright  sun 

That  shone  upon  that  golden  weather, 
In  which  she  said  thatu  flowera  were  one. 
And  Death  sbonid  spare  or  smite  together." 
Trbbb  is  in  Hamburg  a  mercantile  house  as  devoted  to  llie 
interests  of  science  as  to  those  of  trade.  Mesara.  Godcf^j, 
South  Sea  morchaiits,  employ  their  fleet  of  fire-and.lwenQ' 
mercbanliDen  not  only  to  carry  on  their  business,  bnt  to  obtain 
informaiiou  of  all  kinds  relating  to  the  geography,  ethnologj, 
and  natural  binary  of  the  Siiuth  Sea  Islands  and  Aaalralit  In 
a  periodical  published  by  them  from  time  to  time,  and  to  colkcl 
curiosities  for  the  maseom  established  in  connection  wild  it 
The  following  singular  &cl  was  lately  recorded  in  the  JaoW 
of  Iht  Godeffrog  Miueum.  An  Englishman  residing  in  oserf 
the  South  Sea  Islands  possesses  the  faculty  of  discenting  ibe  i 
approach  of  a  vessel  a  day  or  two  before  it  becomes  visibly  sad 
even  ordeBcribingits  shape,  and  whether  it  (s  a  brig,  a  scbaant 
or  a  barque.  He  states  that  it  is  possible  to' discover  sliipi 
which  by  reason  of  the  shape  of  the  earih  are  not  percepliMe  Dj 
ihe  direct  action  of  sight,  by  means  of  the  vapors  which  collect 
on  the  horizon  at  a  csrtain  height  above  any  solid  otgecL  Tbi 
shape  of  the  little  cloud  thus  formed  enables  him  to  dslennins 
that  of  the  vesael  beneath  the  horizon.  He  adds  that  such  ob- 
servalionB  can  only  be  relied  upon  in  clear  weather  andvlun 
made  from  high  ground. 

It  is  loo  bad.    When  Mr.  Joaquin  Miller  tnmed  up  sis 
'"  London  —  a  real,  wild,  charat^risiic,  American  poi^ 


with  no  manners  and  a  silver-m 


inted  revolver  — 


r  Tin  Aa*lM 
je  of  "  Songs  « 
"  Mr.  Millar  lisi 


the  Bnnlands" 
the  faculty  of  n 

we  quit  his  poei  „_._.._..     . 

gret ;  admiration  of  his  really  great  poweia,  legret  that  be  lecBi 
nnable  to  pursue  one  of  two  connea  in  Iheir  applieatfoa,  eltte 
to  strike  out  a  style  (or  himself  as  original  as  his  own  tbaolT 
of  art,  or  else  to  acquire  the  principles  developed  by  his  msMm 
by  Byron  in  the  treatment  of  a  subject,  by  Swinbame  ia  ravi- 
cation."  The  writer  also  says,  elsewhere :  "  One  whole  nclim 
of  this  volnme,  '  Fallen  Leaves,'  is  very  corrccdy  de«cn'bcd  bj 
Hr.  Miller  in  an  introductory  quatrain  . — 

'  Some  fugitive  lines  that  allure  ns  no  more. 

Some  fragments  that  fell  to  the  sea  ont  of  time, 
Unfinuhed  and  gtallUu  of  ihoagil  at  af  i^fmt. 


Thro 


1  now  on  the  world  like  waifi  on  tjie  ahon.'  " 


All  this  is  so  different  ftom  the  praises  which  this  lame  Joiu- 
Dal  lavished  on  Mr.  Milter's  first  poems,  that  one  is  tempiw  1° 
smile.    Mr.  Joaquin  Miller  is  jnst  as  good  a  poet  as  be  enr 


Bdbnrtt's  Cocoaine  is  the  bkst  and  chiafest  Hvi 
Dressing  in  the  worid.  It  promotos  the  Geowtb  OF  r^ 
Haie,  and  is  entirely  free  from  all  irritating  laatter.  "* 
name  and  title  thereof  Is  adopted  as  a  Trade-ms'^  ^ 
secure  the  public  and  proprietors  agunst  impoiitioi]^ 
the  introduction  of  spurious  articles.  All  UDaathotuM 
use  of  this  Trade-mark  will  be  promptly  protecnt«d. 


EVERY   SATURDAY. 

A   JOURNAL   OF  CHOICE  READING. 
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MARSHAL  MACMAHON. 

Without  disrespect  to  tha  gallant  soldier  who  now 
rules  France,  it  may  be  eaid  that  to  the  redoubtable  history 
of  Athos,  Porthos,  and  Aramia  alone  might  one  turn  for  a 
precise  parallel  to  many  of  hie  exploits  and  achievements. 
Her«  is  a  private  who  bu  carried  his  halon  in  his  knajv 
•aclt.  Here  is  an  adTeoturar  who  at  the  sword's  jraint  has 
won  bis  way  up  the  perilous  acclivity  of  promotion  —  not 
unlike  the  Urand  PUt«au  above  Chamouni,  in  traversing 
which  the  climber*  of  Mont  Blanc  are  liable  at  any  mo- 
.ment  to  be  swept  from  Creation  by  the  storm-bolt  of  an 
avalanche.  Here  is  a  younger  son  who,  sent  into  the  world 
to  seek  his  fortune,  has  advanced  step  by  step  to  the  very 
summit  of  his  ambition.  Entering  the  military  service  of 
France  in  182S,  when  barely  seventeen,  he  became  in  1833 
Captain,  in  1840  Major,  in  1845  Colonel,  in  1848  Genera! 
of  Brigade,  in  13SS  General  of  Division.  In  1859  he  ob- 
tained on  one  day  the  coronet  of  a  Duke  and  the  bQlon  of  a 
Marshal.  In  1864  he  assumed  proconsular  power  as  Gov- 
ernor-General of  Algeria.  In  1873  he  grasped  the  supreme 
bauble  of  dominion,  almost  reluctantly,  when  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Assembly  thrust  upon  his  accept- 
ance the  Presidency  of  the  French  Republic.  His  career 
ii  all  the  more  extraordinary,  moreover,  by  reason  of  its 
startling  contradictions.  As  Sydney  Smith  once  laughingly 
Mud  to  his  brother,  "  My  dear  fellow  we  are  running  counter 
to  the  laws  of  nature.  Tou  have  risen  by  your  gravity, 
while  I  have  sunk  by  my  levity  I "  so  one  might  say  of 
MacMahoD  —his  brightest  saccesses  have  come  to  bim  out 
of  his  darkest  defeats.     He  has  fallen  to  the  lowest  only  to 


loqny,  ingratitude, 
the  way  back  opened  Xa  nim,  through  a  chaos  of  disasters 
to  higher  honors,  greater  power,  and  a  loflier  position  than 
he  had  ever  before  amhitioned.  His  apparent  death-wound 
at  Sedan  not  oulv  gave  him  a  new  lease  of  life,  but  won 
him  sympathy  where  others  encountered  only  execration. 
Notoriously  outwitted,  both  at  the  opening  and  the  closing 
of  the  campaign,  he  was  nevertheless  welcomed  back  by 
lus  afflicted  country  as  no  other  Marshal  of  the  Empire  was 
welcomed.  France  in  him  again  found  one  who,  ii  he  hod 
lost  every  thing  else,  bad  certainly  not  lost  honor.  Retorn- 
ingfrom  the  very  jaws  of  death,  he  did  so  not  only  after 
having  successfully  sought  in  the  cannon's  mouth  the  bub- 
ble reputation,  but  after  having  found  it  harden  in  his 
grasp  into  an  orb  of  empire  as  solid  and  real  as  in  any 
golden  regalia.  If  his  scabbard  was  empty  on  his  return 
as  a  prisoner  of  war  from  Germany,  a  Sword  of  Honor  was 
eagerly  presented  to  him  by  his  brother  Frenchmen. 
Hardly  was  the  formidable  wound  in  bis  thigh  healed  when 
be  was  placed  anew  at  the  head  of  the  army  as  Commander 
in  Chief  Upon  the  morrow  of  his  restoration  to  au- 
thority, there  devolved  upon  him  the  lamentable,  yet  in 
some  sense  also  the  enviable  responsibility  of  subjugating 
in  tha  leaders  of  the  Commune  a  horde  of  miscreants  ex- 
actly resembling  those  of  whom  Lord  Macaulay  had  long 
before  spoken  prophetically  as  "  heathens  in  the  midst  of 
Christianity  and  savages  in  the  midst  of  civilization."  Hav- 
ing extinguished  the  flames  that  threatened  al  ooe  time  to 
reduce  to  ashes  the  stateliest  capital  in  Europe,  be  stood 
ibera,  as  it    were,   upon  (he  very  steps  of  the  throne,  or 


at  any  rate  close  to  where  the  now  subverted  throne  had 
been  standing  bat  yesterdav.  A  while  ago  he  had  been 
there  as  one  of  its  chosen  Paladins  —  one  of  the  Dukes,  one 
of  the  Senators,  ooe  of  the  grand  Crosses  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  created  by  the  Emperor  before  the  floodgates  of 
disaster  had  opened  from  neavea  above  France.  Tho 
storm  of  misfortune  having  exhausted  its  fury,  Napoleon 
III.  having  bent  before  it  with  a  noble  and  Meeting  sub- 
mission —  the  bravest  and  trustiest  of  all  tlie  Satrap*  of 
the  Second  Empire  had  been  debarred  by  the  very  respon- 
sibility of  his  position  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  uie  victo- 
rious army  of  Versailles  from  offering  the  lost  tribute  of  his 
allegiance  whan  the  grave  was  closing  over  bis  imperial 
raaeCer  in  his  honored  exile  at  Chiselhurst.  The  Marshal 
remembered  that  while  the  great  prince  to  whom  be  owed 
everything  was  no  more,  the  dead  Cusar  had  left  an  heir 
to  his  fortunes.  Hence,  upon  the  morrow  of  Napoleon's 
obsequies  there,  upon  the  steps  of  the  overturned  throne 
at  Versailles,  MocMahon  was  still  standing,  with  the  sword 
of  France  in  his  grasp,  ready  for  any  emergency.  There 
he  yet  remains  in  the  same  attitude,  only  in  a  b^ber  posi- 
tion,—  no  longer  upon  the  steps  of  tha  throne  merely,  bnt 
upon  the  very  place  where  the  throne  itself  stood,  and 
where  at  any  moment  it  may  again  be  standing.  The  op- 
portunity he  awaits  is  the  one  for  which  he  lus  all  along 
been  prepared,  namely,  that  of  proving  his  loyalty  to  the 
will  of  France  whenever  that  will  may  be  again  pronounced. 
Not  the  will  of  a  little  gang  of  half  a  dozen  tDtriguers,  like 
the  men  of  the  Fourth  of  September,  but  of  ten  millions 
of  adult  Frenchmen.  Meanwhile,  pending  its  coming,  let 
us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  gallant  history  of  the  man 
whose  chivalrous  form  stands  forth  so  conspicuously  in  the 
gap  of  the  present  interregnum. 

Marie  Edme  Patrick  Maurice,  Comte  de  MacMahon, 
Due  de  Magenta,  Marshal  of  France,  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Legion  of  ifooor.  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  most  honora- 
ble Order  of  the  Ba^,  and  wearer  of  a  large  uumt>er  of 
other  knightly  decorations,  ex- Senator  of  France,  and 
President  of  the  French  Republic,  wan  bcrn  at  Sully,  jtut 
sixty-five  years  ago,  on  Wednesday,  ihe  13tb  July,  1808. 
At  the  time  of  his  birth  Napoleon  the  Great  dominated 
over  nearly  the  whole  continent  of  Europe.  At  that  mo- 
ment also,  the  prince,  who  was  afterwards  for  twent}[  years 
to  reign  over  France  as  Napoleon  III.,  was  then  living,  as 
an  infant  of  Uiree  months  old,  in  his  birthplace  and  his 
familiar  home  so  long  afterwards  —  the  now  ruined  palace 
of  the  Tuileries.  Upwards  of  a  hundred  yean  before  the 
dawn  of  the  century,  the  progenitors  of  the  Marshal,  hav- 
ing chivalrously  risked  everything  in  the  hazard  of  war, 
out  of  a  loval  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts,  passed 
over  OS  exiles  into  France  from  their  native  land,  Inland. 
Carrying  With  them  their  ancestral  traditions  (for  the  race 
of  the  MacMahons  was  at  once  proud  and  historical)  these 
Jacobite  forefathers  from  whom  the  Duke  of  Magenta  has 
descended,  soon  became  naturalized  in  Ihe  country  of  their 
adoption.  Centuries  previously  their  house  hod  won  dis- 
tinclion  to  itself  among  Irishmen.  Received  now  among 
Frenchmen  with  the  sympathy  doe  to  a  patrician  race  in 
misfortune,  they  allied  themselves  by  marriage  now  with 
one,  now  with  another,  of  the  aneiennt  noblase.  It  was 
one  of  the  earlier  of  these  gallicised  MacMahons  who,  to- 
gether with  tha  hand  of  an  heiress,  obtained  the  ancient  n^ 
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tie  and  th«  vMt  eitale*  of  Sully.  Lioeallj  devcende  J  Trom 
bim,  the  Preaident'i  father  wag  himielf  in  many  vays  note- 
voribr.  He  waa  a  peer  of  France,  an  officer  of  high 
rank  in  tbe  rojal  army,  a  Grand  Croia  at  tbe  Order  of 
Saint  Louis,  and  a  personal  Iriend  of  King  Charles  the 
Tenth.  Through  his  marri^e  with  a  lady  of  the  ducal 
houre  of  Caraman,  he  became  the  parent  of  four  sons  and 
four  itaDEhters.  As  a  younger  eon,  the  nov  chief  of  the 
state  in  France  was  deslined  even  in  his  boyhood  for  the 
military  proteasion.  His  preliminary  education  for  the 
service  was  at  the  academy  of  Saint  Cyr.  At  seventeen 
he  began  his  career,  in  1820,  as  a  soldier,  first  enterinK 
Ihe  corps  d'lf tat  major.  When  lirenty,  he,  in  1830,  cronea 
the  UtditerraDean  into  Algeria.  There  he  signalized  his 
prowess  hy  many  radiant  exploite,  giving  evidence  not 
merely  of  his  gallanlry,  but  of  bis  intelligence.  Attwentj"-' 
four  be  took  part  at  aide-de-cawp  of  General  Achard  in 
the  joint  expedition  of  France  and  England  aeaiost  Ant- 
werp. There  he  so  far  won  hia  rpura,  that  ce  gained  a 
right  to  the  title  afterwards  accordfd  to  him  of  Captain. 
Beturning  to  Africa,  he  there,  in  (bat  practical  ichool  of 
fighting,  u! am ed  to  himself  a  conspicuous  position  among 
tbe  gallant  body  of  horsemen  then  first  called  into  exist- 
ence, and  aince  famous  all  over  the  world  as  the  Cbasseurs 
d'Afrique.  In  appearance  and  bearinf;  be  cxuctly  answered 
Sydney  Dobell'a  animated  descriplion  of  that  typical 
French  soldier ;  — 

"  Ob  a  gallant  tata  prar 

Is  tbe  merry  Chasseur, 
With  bis  Tanfarron  horn  and  bis  rifle,  ping !  pang '. 

And  his  grand  haversack 

Ofgoldonbia  back, 
Andbts  pistol,  crick  I  cnckland  bis  sword,  cling  I  clang  '." 

While  the  CitJMn  Kins;,  with  a  cynicifm  beyond  even 
the  reckless  "cteur  Itfger"  of  fimile  Ollivier,  was  saying 
with  a  chuckle,  "  I  love  to  listen  to  the  cannon  in  Algeria 

it  ia  not  beud  in  Europe  1 "  young  MacUahon,  in  1837, 

was  distinguishing  himself  in  the  assault  on  Constanline. 
Be  WBB  ai(^e-(/e-ranip  to  a  snccession  of  African  Generals. 
Invited  by  Achard  to  carry  to  Colonel  Bnllieres  a  critical 
order  for  a  sudden  change  of  march,  be  disdained  the 
proffered  escort  of  a  squadron  of  Ii"ht  dragoons,  andjut- 
tine  spurs  to  his  horse  started  ofE  alooe  to  Blidab.  When 
ha^  a  mile  from  bis  destination  he  found  bimeelf  all  but 
surrounded  by  the  enemy's  horsemen.  Immediately  in 
front  of  him,  as  be  knew,  was  a  terrific  chasm,  formed  by 
two  confroniinz  precipices  of  enormous  depth,  called  the 
"  Bavine  of  Blidah."  Happily  MacMabon  bestrode  a  noble 
charger.  Dashing  forward,  be  lifled  bis  destrier  at  the 
appalling  gap,  which  bis  steed  just  cleared,  breaking  both 
its  fore-legs,  however,  in  its  tenacious  grasp  of  tbe  rocky 
brink.  The  desperate  leap  set  at  defiance  the  valor  even 
of  tbe  Arabian  horsemen ;  and  the  young  Chasseur,  con- 
ctruned  to  abandon  his  charger,  reachea  Blidah  on  foot 
with  his  despatches.  Colonel  of  the  Foreign  Legion  in 
1842,  and  of  the  41st  Regiment  In  the  April  of  1945,  the 
juture  Marshal  was  on  the  llitb  of  June,  1848,  promoted 
to  be  General  of  Brigade,  and  as  such  for  some  time  ad- 
ministering tie  province  of  Tlemcen. 

On  the  6th  July,  1852,  he  was  gazetted  as  a  General 
of  Division.  The  dates  of  bis  decoration  with  the  Legion 
(rf  Honor  were  as  follows:  November,  1837,  officer; 
Jnly,  1849,  commander;  lOtb  August,  1853,  ^nd  officer; 
23d  September,  1855,  Grand  Cross.  Other  insignia  have 
since  adorned  his  breast  in  abundance,  notably  in  May, 
1869,  the  cross  of  the  Danish  order  of  tbe  Elephant,  and 
more  recently  in  the  July  of  187S,  the  Persian  Order  of  tbe 
Sun  emblazoned  with  diamonds.  MacMahon's  advance 
forms  part  and  parcel  of  the  History  of  the  Second  Em- 
pire, His  name  is  associated  with  many  of  tbe  most 
resplendent  exploits  of  the  reign  of  Napoleon  III.  On 
Canrobert's  quitting  the  Crimea,  in  1855,  be  was  selected 
to  succeed  him  in  the  command  of  a  Division.  When  tbe 
allied  army  on  the  8th  September,  made  its  final  assault 
npon  Sebastopol,  he  it  was  who,  sword  in  hand,  carried  br 
a  daxzling  coup  de  main  the  formidable  works  of  the  Mai- 


akhoffl  For  this  he  was  at  once  made  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Legion  and  immediately  after,  in  1856,  Grand  Croaa  of 
the  Bath.  Three  rears  later,  in  1859,  he  was  handed  tbe 
truncheon  of  a  Marshal  and  was  created  Duke  by  the 
Emperor  on  the  field  of  Magenta,  as  signal  tokens  of  his 


During  tbe  November  of  1861,  it  is  cnriont  to  remember 
now,  that  the  Duke-Marshal  represented  France  at  Berlin, 
on  the  coronation  of  William  as  King  of  Prussia.  Ten 
years  afterwards  the  Intter  was  crowned  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many in  tbe  palace  at  Versailles.  Reverting  to  MacMabon, 
however,  it  was  on  tbe  14tb  October,  1862,  that  he  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  tbe  Third  Corps  d'Arm^ 
and  it  was  oD  tbe  Ist  September.  1864,  that  he  was  nomi- 
nated Governor- General  of  Algeria.  Hia  abortive  attempt 
to  establish  there  an  Arab  kingdom  was  the  prelude  only 
to  a  disastrous  famine,  and  a  still  more  disastrous  immigra- 
tion of  the  colonists,  in  sheer  disgust,  to  Brazil.  Mac- 
Mahon's mistaken  policy  was  formally  denounced  by  the 
Blahop  of  Algiers,  Monsignor  de  Lavigerie.  Eventually 
at  the  turn  of  1868  and  1869  the  bungling  project  of  the 
Arabuingdom  was  abandoned,  and  the  regular  principle* 
of  colonisation  reverted  to,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  at 
once  of  France  and  Algeria.  As  to  subscquenf  eventa, 
immediately  following  the  outbreak  of  the  terrible  Franco- 
German  war,  those  are  too  painfully  within  the  recollec- 
tion of  us  all  to  require  enumeration.  Three  datea  glar« 
upon  the  remembrance  of  all  out  of  the  gloom  and  terror 
of  tbe  turmoil  in  which  the  destinies  of  France  were  (and 
for  that  matter  stilt  are)  perilously  involved.  Upon  the 
61h  August,  1870,atWoertb,  50,000  men  under  MacMabon 
after  a  stubborn  resistance  of  many  hours  were  utterly 
routed  by  tbe  Crown  Prince  Fritz.  Upon  the  1st  Septem- 
ber, 80,000  men  laid  down  their  arms  at  Sedan,  at  the 
behest  of  General  Wimpffen  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
command  immediately  MacMabon,  sorely  wounded,  bad 
been  carried  from  the  battle-field.  Having  on  tbe  3d 
April,  18T],  been  appointed  Commander  in  Chief  of  tbe 
army  of  Versailles,  MacMabon,  on  the  24th  Way,  1873, 
was  by  390  votes  of  tbe  Assembly,  proclaimed,  in  sncces- 
sion  to  M.  Thiers,  President  of  the  French  Bepublic. 
Imperialist  as  be  has  been  for  twenty  years  and  upwards, 
"■'""  '     '         '  always  must  be  aux  points  det  t 

be  seen  whether  the  Emperor's 
shal  and  Duke,  whether  the  Republic's  President  and 
Commander  in  Chief,  will  emulate  his  Highnees  the  L<vd 
Protector,  or  bis  Grace  tbe  Duke  of  Albemarle. 


A  VISIT  TO  ALBION: 


-  tiey  a) 


(ConlinD 

soldiers  of  England  ~ 
the  wars  of  ancient  days,  when  one  man  fought  agai 
another,  their  valor  would  have  been  as  the  vamr  of 
RooBtum.  Butbere  again,  as  in  so  many  other  particulara, 
the  mixture  of  9  spurious  and  imperfect  civilization  makes 
itself  felt  in  this  great  country.  "A  slight  amount  of 
knowledge  is  an  unsafe  possession,"  says  the  great  poet, 
Firdoozi.  The  English  barbarians  do  not  leave  their 
giants  at  liberty,  each  to  make  his  own  battle,  as  would  be 
tbe  impulse  of  nature,  when  tbe  individuals  are  so  mightv 
and  the  number  so.limlted.  But  the  light  of  nature,  whicn 
the  highly  trained  intelligence  accepts  as  an  invaluable  . 
aid,  is  a  light  which  all  uneducated  persons  strenuously 
abjure.  England,  on  tbe  contrair-,  attempts  to  train  her 
handful  of  soldiers  to  the  exact  oiscipline  which  is  indis- 
pensable in  a  great  army.  The  band  of  artillery  made 
thev  movements  as  if  tbey  bad  been  ime  man ;  the  re^> 
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■WDt  called  Gatrda  moved  like  &  Btnun  of  muiic.  It  was 
betntirnl;  but  of  what  nae  ?  With  as  who  have-equadroa 
ODtqnidnm  to  dispose  of,  it  ii  iadJipeDsable  to  preaeire 
the, bighest  order  and  discipiine;  but  with  the  handful  of 
tiaDUjrhom  1  saw  running  up  and  down,  how  little  avail* 
V»  exact  movements  of  a  numberless  army  I  They  are  as 
the  giants  of  story  aud  tradition,  a«  the  great  Nimrod,  and 
Atlu,  who  carried  the  world  on  his  shoulden,  or  the  great 
Sheikh  David.  It  is  eharacteiiitie,  however,  of  the  semi' 
civilization  of  the  EngUiib  naUon,  that  It  has  not  enlight- 
tUEaent  to  perceive  which  of  the  modes  of  warfare  is  most 
siapled  to  its  own  capabilities,  —  whiuh  should  be  received 
ud  which  rejected.  "  A  alight  amount  of  knowledge,"  1 
npeat  after  the  poet,  "  ia  on  unsafe  possession." 

One  of  the  days  of  my  aojoum  in  England  I  conde- 
iceided  to  pass  id  the  caatle  of  a  gKat  chief,  which,  to 
the  wonder  of  all  my  attendants  aa  well  as  tnyaelf,  I  found 
to  be  at  Eumptuoua,  as  splendid,  and  aa  gay  as  the  palace 
of  the  Queen  herself.  The  chief  in  question  was  called 
Doke,  a  title  of  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover 
tbe  meaning.  Badr-Azen  (whom  may  the  Prophet  con- 
ibinid !)  has  made  a  great  many  researches,  not  only  in  the 
Uitoricai  books  mentioned  above,  but  in  other  works  of  a 
wm  compendious  character,  and  has  not  been  able  to 
>^iiy  bia  mind  on  the  aubjecL  He  informa  me  it  is  a 
md  often  used  as  a  term  of  endearment,  and  that  at  the 
lune  time  it  means  the  female  of  a  domestic  fowl.  Duke, 
however,  is  a  great  chief,  with  a  hill-tribe  entirely  devoted 
to  him,  besides  large  possessions  in  the  plains ;  and  has 
minj  dependents  and  servants,  and  much  wealth.  On 
sj  return  from  his  great  castle,  I  ordered  Abdool-Mirza 
vitb  ten  attendants  to  carry  my  salutations  to  the  son  of 
the  Queen  of  England,  the  splendid  and  amiable  Highness, 
vhoie  learning  ani  modesty  are  in  all  men'a  mouths,  and 
U>  demand  an  audience  in  my  name.  Without  any  heaita- 
tiDn  or  state  ceremonial,  thia  admirable  Prince  immedi- 
ately came  to  me.  "  What  can  I  do  for  you,  Llama  ?  "  he 
«id.  ■'  Princely  O-uales,"  said  1,  "  permit  me  to  offer 
joo  advice.  There  is  a  chief  in  your  dominions  who  ia  as 
porerful  as  you  are.  Already  he  imitates  the  pomp  of  a 
lonrei^n.  It  ia  enough  ;  you  understand  me  ?  "  "  Hanged 
if  I  do,*"  answered  the  noble  O-uales,  using  a  phraseology 
which  is  considered  courtly  and  elegant  here.     "  Ah,  on  1 

ri  have  been  to  see  the  Duke  1"  "I  have  seen  him," 
iniwered,  aolemnly;  "in  your  interest,  0  amiable 
U-nalea,  1  have  marked  him  closely.  Take  oS  his  bead. 
Gnat  chiefs  and  nobles  like  those  are  a  danger  to  the 
•tUc ."    "  Oh,   hang   it   alii "    cried   the   princely   High- 

"Tbe  ijow-string  ia  more  expeditions  and  more  se- 
act,"  said  I;  "but  you  do  not  use  it  in  your  barbarous 

The  reply  which  this  great  Prince  made  to  me  w 
laugh,  a  toolisb  and  undignified  mode  of  espreaainz  their 
Kitiments,  very  common  among  the  Englisn.  "  Hang  it 
•11,  Llama,"  he  said  again  —  using  an  oath  very  popular 
anong  this  nation,  and  which  corresponds  closely,  I  am 
Cold,  with  our  solemn  asseveration.  "  By  the  beard  of  the 
Pnnihet,"  —  "  there  are  about  a  hundred  nobles  in  my 
I  imW's  dominions  who  are  aa  great  aa  he!  " 

"Then  I  am  very  sorry  for  the  kingdom,"  said  I,  with  a 
ravity  becoming  the  occasion;  and  Abdool-Mirza  and 
Hiuan  Alt  looked  at  each  other  with  tears  in  their  ej'es. 
F[>r,having  eaten  the  salt  of  this  noble  Prince,  the  terrible 
daogers  which  we  foresaw  were  about  to  assail  him,  melted 
*nD  the  hearts  of  my  serranta  —  how  much  more  mine, 
iho  can  understand  the  feelings  of  a  king  ! 

Iheae  are  the  only  political  dangers  which  attracted  my 
•Uention  in  England.  There  is  a  point  at  which  humanity 
itaalf  becomes  cmel;  and  to  permit  the  existence  of  a 
■iniber  of  royal  male  infants  in  the  prison  called  Eat-On ; 
■I'd  of  a  hundred  nobles  and  chiefs  so  powerful  as  Duke 
tlirou^ut  the  country,  ia  a  fatal  weakness.  It  will,  f  fear, 
Hake  the  throne  of  my  friend  insecure.  Noble  and 
princely  friend  1  for  his  sake,  aa  well  aa  for  their  own 
"'"-' L--  (jfjjp  havel  wished  thaf  the  princesses  of 


this  royal  house  were  unwedded  I    By  the  beard  of  the 
Prophet.     I  would  have  married  them  all  I 

On  another  day,  escorted  by  myaaual  companions,  great 
princes  and  lovely  princesses,  I  went  forth  upon  the  great 
river  which  flows  through  London.  The  ships  of  the 
English  people  are  wonderful,  the  number  of  them  is 
infinite.  According  to  the  calculation  which  I  and  my 
suite  have  made  individually  and  together,  there  must  be 
at  least  two  and  a  half  vessels  built  for  navigation  for 
every  English  child  bom  into  Uiis  kingdom,  ^is  result 
Sadr-Azcn  has  ascertained  beyond  doubt  from  the  statislii 
cal  tables;  yet,  wonderful  to  relate,  all  these  vessels  are 
full  of  men.  Some  are  huge,  as  the  monster  ships  which 
produce  smoke  in  the  Channel.  Some  are  like  a  long 
wand  from  a  tree,  carefiiUy  pared  to  a  point  at  both  ends, 
with  holes  through  which  lour,  or  sometimes  aa  many  aa 
eight,  men  are  stuck,  and  from  which  they  use  long  oars, 
all  the  lower  part  of  their  persons  remaining  in  the 
water,'  a  very  curious  but  alarming  sight.  Between  these 
two  sizes  are  a  great  many  others  which  crowd  the  river, 
so  that  little  of  the  water  b  to  be  seen  ;  wherever  there 
are  not  any  people  there  are  flacs,  and  every  line  of  the 
cordase  aa  well^every  scrap  of  £e  decks  is  so  thoroughly 
crowded,  either  by  human  beings  or  by  strips  of  colored 
cloth,  that  the  river  becomes  like  a  street,  and  the  vessel 
is  pushed  though  the  water  aa  a  man  jostlea  against  hia 
neighbors  in  a  street  upon  the  firat  day  of  a  feast.  Sadr- 
Azcn  directed  me,  on  one  of  the  days  which  followed,  to 
order  that  my  eortige  should  be  led  to  the  mansion  of  a 
mat  pasha  of  England,  living  in  a  beautiful  park  not  he 
from  the  crowded  river.  "  Lor4  of  life,"  the  slave  wrote 
to  me,  "  what  will  the  infidels  think  of  my  royal  master  if 
be  ftasses  the  palace  of  Johnni  Pasha  without  payinr  a 
visit  to  that  distinguished  Prince  7  "  "  Lead  me  to  Uie 
palace  of  Johnni  Pasha  I "  I  exclaimed,  accordingly,  aa 
my  cortege  turned  towards  the  reeion  of  huge  trees,  di»- 
tressingty  green,  which  ia  called  Richmond.  An  expres- 
aion  of  wonder  at  my  univeraal  knowledge  covereo  the 
conntenancea  of  theae  barbarians.  Penguino  Bey,  bowing 
to  the  ground  with  an  imitation  of  the  graceful  salaam  of 
an  Oriental  courtier, -_  imperfect  but  laudable, —  gave 
instructions  to  the  slaves  who  conducted  the  carnage. 
Thus  we  arrived  at  a  house  of  small  pretensions,  from 
which  there  came  forth  an  individual  bearing  the  aspect  of 
a  venerable  dervish,  so  small  in  size,  and  so  shrunken  with 
prayer  and  fasting,  that  the  eagerness  of  my  curiosity  wa* 
changed  into  reverential  awe.  "  You  do  me  an  over- 
whelming honor,  O  Lord  of  life  and  King  of  kingdoms  I " 
said  the  holy  man.  "  Smallest  of  human  beings,  salaam," 
1  replied.  "  Remember  me,  0  venerable  dervish,  in  thy 
prayers  t  "  I  here  remark,  for  the  instruction  of  my  mucn 
more  hizbly  cultivated  subjects,  upon  the  rude  piety  ol 
thia  semi-civilized  people,  which  thus  accords  the  rank  of 
Pasha  to  pious  recluses  of  pretematu rally  small  stature, 
who  devote  their  prayers  to  the  benefit  of  the  realm. 

Hiere  is  another  palace  in  this  country  —  a  palace  of 
magic  and  wonder,  raised  in  a  single  night  by  the  hand  of 
a  great  magician  from  the  north.  This  palace  is  entitled 
Crystall,  and  is  full  of  marvels.  It  resounds  all  day  long 
with  music,  and  Is  thronged  with  Houris,  many  of  whom 
offer  to  the  spectator  the  most  beautiful  ornaments,  fruits, 
flowers,  and  sweetmeats  of  cunning  manufacture,  whidt 
may  be  purchased  for  the  small  pieces  of  money  current  in' 
the  country,  or  even  for  pieces  oTpaper  upon  which  charms 
are  written,  and  which  are  to  be  obtained  in  a  species  of 
bazaar  entitled  a  bank.  So  charmed  was  I  with  the  aspect 
of  this  wonderful  place  that  I  paid  to  it  a  second  visit  at- 
tended only  by  my  suite,  in  which  I  found  much  enjoyment- 
Here  I  purchased  manjr  copies  of  my  own  portrait,  painted 
in  brilliant  colon,  which,  as  I  am  informed,  the  Boglish 
people  delight  to  hang  up  in  all  their  public  places,  and 
even  in  their  private  chambers  —  a  species  of  homage 
which  Ratified  me  much,  and  which  proves  the  great  ad- 
vantage which  an  apostle  of  civilization  possesses  among  a    ~ 
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race  whote  mental  develapmeiit  it  yet  incomplete  •—the 
frankneaa  and  TreahDeu  of  the  primitive  mind,  and  its 
reftdinesB  to  take  any  new  impnnt,  making  a  powerful 
counterpoise  to  the  obvioua  drawbacks  of  aemi-barbarisni. 
Indeed  the  palace  called  Crystall,  with  ita  tinkling  fouD- 
taini,  it>  roee-gardens,  its  smiling  Hourie,  its  musit:,  and 
the  showers  of  artificial  fire  and  uilliant  glowworm  lights 
which  illuminate  its  precincia  in  the  eveniDK,  transported 
me  in  imagina^on,  as  bj  magic,  to  m;  own  beloved  land. 
So  rapt  in  spirit  was  I,  that  when  I  returned  into  the  royal 
pavilion  v>ith  my  attendants,  to  refresh  myself  with  the 
sparklingsherbet  called  champagne— a  cooling  and  deli- 
cioas  beverage,  which  the  Prophet  himself  would  have  re- 
mded  with  delight,  and  which  Hughes  Kban  and  Grovo 
Bey  served  to  me  in  silver  cups  on  their  knees,  with  a  rev- 
erential respect  which,  even  in  England,  I  have  never  seen 
a  nailed  —  my  feelings  overcame  me;  and  while  Abdool- 
rza  sang  the  song  of  the  Bulbul,  the  favorite  melody  of 
Thibet,  I,  extended  an  my  couch,  wept  tears  of  delight. 
The  eight  of  those  sacred  tears,  so  unusual  from  my  eyes, 
inspired  Abdool-Mirza  to  one  of  those  rare  but  heautiful 
effusions  which  raise  him  te>  so  high  a  rank  among  the  poets 
of  Thibet.  "  Bring  golden  cups  and  diamond  urns,"  he 
sang,  "  to  receive  Uie  tears  more  precious  than  diamonds 
of  £e  Lord  of  life.  But  nay  I  let  them  sink  into  the  blessed 
soil  —  let  them  produce  roses  to  which  the  rose  of  Thibet 
is  as  a  weed,  and  lilies  worthy  to  hloom  around  the 
Prophet  in  Paradise."  Transported  by  this  beautiful  poem, 
I  embraced  Abdool-Mirza,  ana  on  the  spot  promotea  him 
to  the  high  dignity  of  Possessor  of  the  Royal  Portrait  set 
in  diamonds  —  the  greatest  honor  which  even  a  Grand 
Llama  can  bestow. 

There  are  maoy  other  incidents  which  I  shall  record  in 
their  proper  places,  hut  here  I  must  remark  the  absence  of 
one  incident  which  no  visitor  to  Thibet  could  pass  a  day 
'  without  beholding.  It  will  illustrate  the  singular  weakness 
of  this  barbarian  Government  at  home  as  well  as  abroad. 
During  my  visit  to  England  I  have  not  once  beheld  the 
sovereign's  authority  vindicated  by  any  capitalpunishment. 
"  O  powerful  Bey,"  I  said  to  the  learned  Dervish  who 
rules  over  England,  "  I  have  never  seen  the  sword  of  jus- 
tice uplifted  in  your  country  —  command  an  execution  for 
to-morrow."  "  Anything  to  please  your  Majesty,"  said 
this  wise  r  nd  holy  man,  "  but  we  cannot ;  there  is  no  one 
eondemncd  to  death."  Great  Prophet,  have  I  lived  to 
hear  these  words  twice  I  "  Gliadstone  Bey,"  I  said,  sternly, 
"  beware  how  you  trifle  with  kings  ~  condemn  some  one ! 
Wheru  is  the  difficulty  ?  "  "  But,  if  it  please  your  sub- 
lime Majesty,"  said  this  miserable  Wizier,  "  there  is  do 
one  to  condemn  1 " 

Impatiently  I  looked  around  me  ;  there  were  thousands 
of  people  in  Uie  streets,  any  one  of  whom  would  have  been 
too  much  honored  had  his  worthless  head  afforded  a  mo- 
lyal  eyes.     I  pointed  to  them  indig- 


nantly  with  my  hand. 
■'Why  no" 
jugh  and 
;uuar    to  myself,  "  Or,  if  you  are  afraid,    Glladi 


Why  not  take  one  of  these?"   I  cried;  "there  ___ 
enongb  and  to  spare  I  "     Then,  with  a  majestic  contempt 


Bey,  take  any  two  of  ray  followers."  I  turned  and  gaied 
at  Ihem,  and  a  trembling  ran  through  my  suite,  like  that  of 
ears  of  corn  under  a  breeze.  Abdool-Mirxa  and  Hassan 
All,  who  were  nearest,  turned  pale.  But  before  any  active 
steps  could  be  taken  to  satisfy  my  desire,  Gliadstone  Bey 
burst  forth  into  an  address,  during  which,  as  it  was  very 
lo^,  ]  went  to  sleep,  and  nothing  further  could  be  done. 

But  how  shall  I  describe  the  feelings  with  which  1  be- 
held the  time  approaching  in  which  I  must  take  my  last 
leave  of  England  1  My  courage  fails  me  to  set  down  fully, 
as  I  have  hitherto  done,  the  last  visit  paid  to  the  Queen 
of  Monarchs  —  the  last  salute  whichlwas  privileged  to 
impress  upon  her  white  hand  1  Through  the  streets  wav- 
ing with  nags  and  resounding  with  shouts,  I  passed  sadly. 
The  thoughtless  people  shout — they  strike  Uieir  hanos 
upon  one  another,  and  cry,  "Great  is  the  Grand  Llama; 
may  the  King  of  kings  live  for  everl  "  But  their  cries 
ana   strikings  of  the  hands  are  the  same  as  when  I  made 


my  first  appearance  in  their  streets.  What,  then,  hivel 
been  for  them  but  a  passing  pageant  ?  What  bats  they 
seen  in  me  but  a  prince  greater  than  any  prince  that  liM 
heretofore  visited  their  country,  a  king  moregloriooi  thu 
any  they  have  yet  beheld  1  Have  they  recognii«d  tht 
moral  meaning  oi  my  mission,  the  height  of  civ^ittionto 
which  I  hoped  to  aid  them  to  ascend?  "Greatettofmot- 
archa,"  said  my  faithful  Abdool-Mirza,  "  be  comfbrted :  to 
see  you  is  of  itself  amoral  gain.  Tou,  0  Lord  of  life,  an 
Civilization."  "Besides,"  added  Haaaan  Ali,  "my  nib- 
lime  master  must  remember  the  saying  of  the  poet,  tkit 
even  Thibet  itself  was  not  built  In  a  day."  These  Cnm  ud 
beautiful  remarks  consoled  my  mind,  and,  with  sentiiiiaiits 
of  calm  but  elevated  melancholy,  I  clasped  in  my  trmi  tht 
amiable  Prince,  whom  I  love  aa  a  brother.  "  Princely 
O-uales,"  I  said,  "  how  I  regret  to  leave  your  beautifU  btr- 
barons  countryl  Receive  my  best  wishes  ;  aDd,ereIgD, 
tell  me  if  you  agree  with  my  faithful  servants  in  beUeniig 
that  my  great  mission  has  been  partially  at  least  uxoot- 
pliahed  ;  convince  me  from  your  own  lips  that  my  visit  bsi 
not  been  in  vain  —  that  the  seeds  of  civihzstioB  which  I 
came  to  sow  have  begun  to  take  root "  — 

"  Oh,  come  now.  Llama,"  said  the  royal  0-nales,  'h*ii| 
it  all  I  civilisation,  you  know  "  — 

"  Royal  brother,  I  take  your  princely  word,"  I  laid', 
and,  thus  reassured  by  England's  Prince,  took  my  Invs, 
amid  the  tears  of  all  the  people.  How  sweet  tbui  to  »■ 
cure  a  people's  love  I  how  noble  thus  to  aid  a  nation  is  tha 
fawd  task  of  its  development!  Blessed  be  the  Proplxil 
thus  1  leave  England  with  a  noble  enthusiasm  and  mslsf 
choly  joy. 

Firat  day  of  the  month  Gomada,  Portsmouth.  Tm 
heaven  weeps  in  sympathy  with  my  feelings.  Fair  Eng- 
land, I  go  —  aboa  shall  thine  everlasting  veil  of  smoka  isii 
across  the  waters  of  the  sea  — (O  dolorous  and  teniblawsl 
May  the  Prophet  grant  to  England  the  grace,  as  ibe  riiei  \ 
in  the  scale  of  nations,  to  be  no  longer  an  island  l)  —  »Wi 
shalt  thou  again  be  lost  to  view  behind  that  cnuningbiil 
airy  rampart  of  invisibility.  Farewell  I  Moon-fked  Zii- 
dee  I  fair  delight  of  my  home  I  I  bring  to  yoa  no  rider 
spirits  from  this  island  of  the  sea.  Probably  the  iact  nl 
not  be  so  painful  to  you  as  to  me.  Zudee,  1  come  I  Eng- 
land, farewell  I  I  go  I 


About  this  period  of  the  journal  the  old  Llama  b«««iKi 
inarticulate.  He  had,  I  am  aware,  sustained  severatdinp- 
pointments  not  mentioned  in  theae  records.  One  of  una 
was  the  failure  of  certain  negotiations  he  had  Entered  intis 
through  Abdool-Mirza,  for  the  transfer  to  himself  of  a  no- 
ble luly  whose  charms  had  overcome  his  fortilude— ps- 
gotiations  to  which  the  husband  of  tbe  lady  in  qneatiol 
turned  an  obstinately  deaf  ear.  Another  cause  of  his  den 
depression  was  the  fact  that  the  FVincessea  of  England 
were  all  but  one  already  married,  and  that  the  illusinooa 
young  lady  who  remains  showed  no  inclination  to  lutsB 
to  his  Majesty's  suit.  It  is  curious  how  often  private  mo- 
tives mingle  in  the  elevated  distress  even  of  an  ApoaUsoi 
Civilization.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  Abdool-Uim 
who  takes  a  more,  hopeful  view  of  matters  in  general,  W 
been  more  auccesaful  in  the  conquering  hero  way,  «» 
therefore  felt  less  melancholy  about  the  resultt.  ii  ■j' 
events,  I  know  that  the  latter  gentleman  wore  an  EngUth 
locket  with  an  English  phot^raph  in  it,  at  hia  wsldj- 
chain  ;  and  that  I  encountered  and  recognized  — ih^ii^ 
her  veil  was  down  — hurrying  in  the  rain  to  catch  th* 
boat,  a  certun  young  woman ;  to  whoae  friends  I  will  C**^ 
municate  all  further  particulars  on  application  st  tbe 
Army  and  Navy  Club,  any  day  between  three  and  le'W 
in  tbe  afternoon. 


THROWN  AMONG  WILD  BEASTS. 
My  worthy  friend  Sparrowshot  Is  one  of  the  mMt  de- 
lightful and  one  of  the  most   inconsequential  of  hui»a 
""       *      -     as  that,  as  we  aat  at  break&stlM 
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Other  dar  id  his  Mrj  upper  chambere  in  Raymond  Boild- 
ingi,  with  three  young  rooks  balancing  tbemielvei  on  the 
long  greeo  bough  that  waved  cIom  to  the  windoir,  I  was 
not  lurprited  when  he  suddenly  ceased  liogiDg  a  snatch 
from  "  Lea  Brigands,"  and  said,  — 

"  I  ibould  like  you  to  tee  a  man  who  ha*  joat  bought  up 
twent)|-foiir  lion*  at  one  go." 

I  uid  I  certainly  Bbould  like  it  too,  on  which  Sparrow' 
■hot  inicrted  a  long  cartridge  of  toast  between  his  lips,  and 


fbitr  imaginary ' 
'one  of  Marryit's  noTels  tbat  'ay  o, 

"  What  a  fellow  NeUon  was.  There  was  a  beggar,"  «aid 
my  Tolatile  &^end.  <•  Feel  that  muacle.  Oh,  you'd  like 
to  see  my  friend  Dan'U's  lions?  —  bo  you  aball.  I  pr»m- 
iied  Bonsonby  to  meet  him  at  the  International,  but  he 
kiiciwi  what  sort  of  a  fellow  I  am,  and  he's  sure  not  to 
go.  You've  beard  of  Noab  —  well,  now  you  shall  see  his 
srk.' 

Sparrowshot  is  one  of  the  most  industrious  idle  men  I 
know  ;  he  is  always  at  your  service,  and  executes  more 
commbsions  for  counUy  friends  than  any  one  I  ever  meL 
I  Grmly  believe  that  if  you  went  in  now  and  found  him 
in  the  agonies  of  devilling  for  the  Tlcbborne  case,  he  would 
leave  it  ali  if  you  proposed  it,  and  at  once  start  on  an  ex- 
MditioQ  to  go  and  chop  up  the  Xorth  Pole  for  firewood,  Xo 
keep  down  the  present  enormous  price  of  coal.  But  then, 
OD  the  other  hand,  the  odds  are  Uat  before  you  got  him  to 
the  North  Cape,  be  would  be  led  off  by  some  passing  ac- 
qasintauce  to  accompany  the  enterprising  aeronaut,  who, 
with  a  one-horse  steam-engine,  is  about  to  ruse  the  wind 
by  defying  the  Atlantic  breezes.  His  mind  is  so  mercurial, 
that  it  begins  falling  before  it  is  well  done  rising,  and  it 
Ues  off  so  quickly  at  a  tangent  that  bis  sentences  seldom 
sach  their  journey's  end. 


fbre  retired  to  dress,  working  away,  for  bis  life,  at  his  scrubby 
isdUish  hair  with  two  enormous  brushes,  "  you've  heard, 
old  boy,  of  the  party  who  ordered  two  monkeys  from  Brasil, 
•nd  the  agent  mistook  the  figures,  and  seat  two  thousand  7  " 

I  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

"  Well,  tbat  party  was  a  fool  to  Dau'll,  whom  we're  go- 
ing to  tee ;  he  would  not  have  been  bothered  by  suddenly 
nceiving  two  thonsaad  monkeys  ;  Lord  bless  yon,  he  would 
luTs  bran  delighted.  Where  has  that  old  idiot  of  a  laun- 
dreu  put  my  boots?  I've  told  her  twenty —  Whv, 
■hen  IGrst  called  on  him,  he'd-^bow  many  pu^uets  oo 
nw  think,  just  come  from  Australia  ?  " 

1  mildly  guessed  a  dozen. 

"  A  dozen  I  five  hundred  and  twenty-twa.  What  do  yon 
"y  U)  buyinz  a  rhinoceros  for  your  uncle,  the  old  party 
«w  g^d  he  uought  my  tobacco  rather  strong  ?  ■  Strong,' 
■^  I, '  I  rather  flatter  myself  it  is,  for  I  always  steep  it 
lor  three  weeks  in  brandy  and  gunpowder.'  How  he 
nnied  you  about  me  afterwards  1  I'll  kill  tbat  boy  when 
iMcomes."  (Clerk  one  honr  behind  time.)  "I'llleavea 
ton*^e  in  his  desk,  with  a  half-hour  fuse  —  see  if  I  don't" 

"  And  when  is  this  ark  ?  " 

I*  Why,  in  Ralciiff  Highway,  of  coorse,  to  be  near  the 
dipping.  What  do  you  think  waa  Dan'U's  consignment 
us  Dut  time  I  went  there,  to  buy  an  elephant  for  my  IHend 
Slocnm,  at  the  Salisbury  Zoological  7  " 

1  could  hardly  guess,  so  I  did 


Sparrowshot  totted  it  off  on  his  fingers,  the  water  drip- 

"D^  down  his  face,  for  be  had  just  raised  it  from  the  wash- 

and  looked  like  a  water  god  just  landed. 


:   Guinea 

"  That's  cheap  iot  a  poor  relation." 

"(Jet  out  with  yonl  Six  Guinea  baboons,  ten  alliga- 
■**,  twenty  prairie  dogs,  ten  rattlesnakes,  fourteen  cocka- 
l*"*,  twelve  tigers  —  or  were  there  eleven  tigers,  hang  me 
"l—    Now  where  the  deuce  is  that  collar  7^' 

I  did  not  venture  to  snggest  the  completion  of  the  Dan'll 
°*'*'agne ;  but  I  thought  it  right  to  suggest  that  Spaiiow- 


sho^  had  been  talking  in  my  presence  the  night  before  of  a 
consultation  tbat  afternoon  in  the  case  of  Goodson  versus 
Chattlebury,  which  Sparrowsbot  was  devilling  for  that 
eminent  Q.  C,  Botbrem. 

"  Ob,  let  'em  wait.  I'm  not  going  to  lose  a  day  like  this 
grubbing  over  the  Chattlebury  pedigrees,  and  the  right  of 
a  turbary  on  Chattlebury  goose  green.  I've  worked  quite 
enough  over  tbat  case,  and  ail  I  got  is  a  snubbing  from 
Botbrem,  because  1  did  not  rememoer  how  many  nephews 
an  old  ChBlcleburv  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  had.  I'd  sooner 
spend  a  night  in  Dan'U's  menagerie  than  get  wigged  again 
by  old  Botbrem.    Just  write  a  card,  and   put  on  the  Soar, 

'ImTOBTANT  business BACK  TO-MOKROW.'" 

1  believe  that  Spa'rrowshot  was  just  that  sort  of  fellow, 
that  if  he  had  had  five  hundred  pounds  in  bis  pocket,  and 
Dan'll  had  tempted  him  with  an  elephant  newly  imported, 
and  recommended  him  as  a  serviceable  animal  "  for  single 
or  double  harness,"  Sparrowsbot  would  have  closed  with 
bim  at  once,  and  gone  off  delighted  with  the  bargain. 

We  were  soon  on  our  wav  to  the  distant  r^ion  beyond 
the  Tower  where  Dan'll  and  his  twenty-four  lions  resided. 
On  [he  way  Sparronshot  discoursed  much  of  a  naturalist 
fHeud  of  hitf,  one  Strongitbarm,  according  to  Sparrowshot's ' 
account  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  most  eccentric  en- 
thusiasts of  science,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  athletic. 
He  bad  held  down  a  lion  at  the  Zoo  while  the  royal  ani- 
mal had  an  eye-toolh  drawn.  He  had  thrown  a  young 
dragoon  officer  bodily  out  of  window  at  Canterbury,  for 
balancing  a  water-jug  on  an  open  door,  and  nearly  fractur- 
ing his  ^trongitharm's)  skull.  He  bad  fought  three  fisher- 
men in  the  north  of  Ireland  for  ilt-treating  a  seal.  He  had 
sat  up  for  nights  feeding  a  sickly  young  rhinoceros. 

"  But  it's  no  joke  staying  down  at  Strongitharm's,"  said 
Sparrowsbot,  with  sudden  gravity.  "  I've  seen  his  little 
girl  in  bed  with  a  snake  round  her  neck  and  two  monkeys 
on  the  counterpane.  When  my  governor  was  living  near 
town,  down  in  Hertfordshire,  the  beggar  was  always  send- 
ing us  queer  things  to  take  care  of,  till  we  got  the  house 
choke-full,  and  the  governor  ^w  rusty.  I  remember  at 
one  time  we  had  two  lai^e  white  rats,  a  badger  that  eat  up 


half  the  furniture,  and  a  monkey  that  bit  every  oi 


i  cobra,  but  the   i 


ing  to  be  paid 
le  horse's  flank 


stand  that,  and  there  was  a  regular  row?'  Here  Sparrow- 
shot  opened  the  trap-door  in  the  roof  of  the  cab  and  asked 
the  cabby,  in  a  loud  voice,  whetber  he  was  ever  hired  for 
a  funeral^  and  whether  he  thought  he  was  going 
by  the  hour ;  he  then  made  a  sudden  di^  at  the  he 
with  his  umbrella,  which  sent  us  off  with  a  jerk  tbat  pro- 
duced a  low  mumble  of  oaths  from  the  back  of  the  hansom. 

A  clear  bowl  over  the  smooth  asphalte  of  Cheapside,  a 
flutter  of  green  at  the  cornerof  Wood  Street,  a  glimpse  of 
stately  Bow,  and  we  were  in  Eastcheap,  a  narrow  defile 
with  bales  descending  into  wagons,  a  block  of  carts,  and 
the  four  pinnacles  of  the  White  Tower  rising  before  us.  A 
rattle  of  wheels,  more  mouottunous  warehouses,  and  we 
were  in  the  amphibious  world  beyond  the  Mint  Every 
shop  now  seemed  nautical :  at  nearly  every  door  hung 
waterproof  coats  and  sou'wester  hats  ;  and  ship  biscuits, 
binnacles,  and  canvas,  were  apparently  the  chief  articles 
in  demand. 

"  Here  we  are,"  said  Sparrowsbot  suddenly,  as  the  cab 
stopped  with  a  ierk,  and  leaping  out.  was  hurryine  Into 
the  ark,  when  Uie  cabman  with  a  "  Hi  I "  snggested  pay- 

Our  cabman  strongly  objected  to  Sparrawihot's  theory 
of  the  distance  from  Raymond  Buildings  to  Ratcliff  High- 
way and  on  eventually  acceptine  his  fare  under  protest, 
muttered  aometbing,  and  drove  sullenly  away. 

"  There's  a  beggar,"  said  Sparrowsbot.  "  That  reminds 
me  of  a  driving  fellow  at  Naples  who  wanted  to  draw  his 
knife  because  I  didn't —  Bnt  here,  come  along,  here's  the 
ark,  and  a  pretty  happy  family  you'll  see  in  it — but  what 
are  these  young  covies  looking  at?  " 

There  were  half  a  dozen  street  urchins  Iving  flat  on 
their  stomachs  near  Dan'U's  cellar  rails,  and  looking  in 
with  all  their  eyes.  ., 

"  What's  up,  yon  boys  7  "  said  Sparrowsbot,  paternally. . 
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illigators  )ust  brought  in, 
mister;  ihere'd  one  by  the  wTdlIov  uierc  in  a  bos  ;  you  can 
•ee  hU  tail.  He's  a  wenomous  one,  I  know  -,  ain't  be  Bill  V  " 
Mud  the  Bpokeaman  of  the  party. 

"  1  don't  want  to  make  you  nervous,  old  boy,"  said  Spar- 
rowsboC,  aa  we  looktsU  in  at  Dan'll'a  wiodawi,  "  but  Dan'U 
keeps  bia  vild  beasta  in  very  rickety  cages ;  bo  look  out.  I 
never  go  up-stairs  there  but  I  expect  to  meet  a  tiger  on  the 
firet-lloor  landing,  and  a  boa  conatrietor  winding  round  the 
bannieCeTB.  He  doesn't  care  what  the  creature  is  ;  I  be- 
lieve if  he  had  his  own  way  be'd  keep  them  all  looie." 

"  A  Dice  republic  there  would  be  then,"  said  I. 

"  I  believe  vou,"  said  SparrowshoL  "  There  was  a  fire 
close  by  Dan'tl'l  yard,  a  house  or  two  iip,  and  I  believe  Che 
way  the  tigers  howled,  and  the  hyenas  laughed,  and  the 
monkeys  screamed,  was  something  not  heard  everyday; 
but  luckily  none  escaped,  or  we  might  have  heard  of  a  lion 
k  policeman  or  a  fireman  or  two,  and  have  had  a 


1  the  loi 


ling. 


We  found  the  fong,  low-roofed  shop  littered  with  cases 
and  packing-cases,  and  full,  as  the  magician's  room  in  ue 
Arabian  Night's  story,  of  cockatoos,  polecats,  lovebirds, 
'  and  other  pleasant  and  unpleasant  creatures.  -  That  scarlet 
macaw  had  perhaps  been  a  vitier  of  Persia,  that  sullen  fal- 
con an  Indian  prince,  and  here  they  were  after  long  and 
rough  voyages  in  Dan'll'a  Noah's  Ark,  ready  for  shipment 
to  any  part  of  the  world. 

We  Ibund  Jam,  alias  Dan'll  the  head  magician,  in  a 
little  back  room,  wrapped  in  a  dingy  dresBing-gown,a  Ger- 
man smoking-cap  auorning  his  bead.  There  were  birds 
and  beasts  aU  around  bim,  and  a  clotbes-basket  covered  by 
■  rug  on  one  side  of  him.  He  bad  just  received  an  order 
for  six  pumas  and  two  qamelopards,  and  was  giving  direc- 
tions to  a  piratical- looking  workman  whom  he  was  perhaps 
ordering  on  to  Africa  at  a  moment's  notice  to  scour  jungle 
and  desert. 

"  Well,  Jam,"  said  Sparrowshot,  "  and  how's  the  world 
going  with  you  ?  " 

**  Oh,  round,  round,"  replied  the  magician,  in  a  atrong 
fore^  dialect. 

"  Just  brought  a  Mend  to  see  you." 

"  Quite  welcome,"  SMd  the  magician,  waving  liis  smok- 
ing-cap  and  pointing  generally  round  with  his  pipe,  ■'  but 
stock  rather  short  just  now  —  sent  off  oor  last  lion  yester- 

Just  at  (hat  moment  the  mg  lifted  off  the  washing-bas- 
ket at  Nuah's  feet,  and  out  stretched  two  red  hairy  arms 
and  a  round  head  covered  with  soU  thin  red  hair.  It  was 
a  young  ouraog-outang  from  Sumatra,  and  aa  we  looked  it 
drew  the  rug  half  over  itself  again  in  a  sly  cross  way, 
and  peeped  out  with  canning,  frightened,  yet  malicious 

'■  Take  care  of  him,"  ssdd  Dan'll,  "  he  bit  a  man  hadly 
yesterday." 

"Br  Jove,  did  he  though?"  said  Sparrowshot,  looking  at 
our  poor  relation  as  if  De  were  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  ; 
"you  ought  to  warn  a  fellow.  Jam,  you  know.' 

Jam  laughed  gravely  at  this,  as  if  the  idea  of  Spar- 
rowshot being  bitten  by  his  young  protege  was  the  moat 
exquisite  of  practical  jokes. 

"  Ah  I  ahl"  he  said,  like  one  of  those  Dutch  goblins 
whom  IKp  Van  Winkle  revelled  with  on  the  Catskill 
Mountains,  "  you  should  see  one  of  my  vellows  handle  a 
basketful  of  cobras ;  wh^  vou  ain't  avraid  of  a  rang-etang  ? 
he'tl  be  as  tame  as  a  child  in  a  veek." 

"  Isn't  it  true,  Jam,  that  you  once  had  four-and-twenty 
lions  at  the  same  time  ?  "  said  Sparrowshot,  examining  a 
seedy-looking,  disreputable  vulture  who  blinked  at  mm 
fifpro  inside  a  very  dirty  cage. 

"Vv.  who  told  you  so?" 

»  Wtto  told  me  ?  why,  llarry." 

->  Very  veil  then,  Harry  ought  to  know.  I  can't  keep  all 
liiese  things  in  mv  head.  I  know  very  well  that  there 
have  been  times  when  I  should  have  been  glad  of  fifty." 

Harry,  a  short,  swarthy,  nautical,  I  may  say  piratical 
sort  of  person  in  a  red  shirt,  here  came  op  and  asked  the 
great   ma^ian   whether    he  should  take   the   gentlemen 


down  into  the  cellars  to  see  the  lot  of  young  alligUora 
"  wot"  had  just  arrived. 

The  magician  expressing  a  certiun  gloomy  approval  u 
he  scratched  a  black  cockatoo's  head,  we  descended  nmh 
dark  stairs  to  a  sort  of  smuggler's  cellar,  where,  aRer  clam- 
bering over  an  alpine  region  of  pacliing-cases,  we  readied 
a  clear  space  by  the  window,  wnere  in  long  barred  boiei 
the  alligalors  were  placed.  The  tioxes  seemed  fullofaouM 
bossy  india-rubber  substance,  but  on  Harry  slirring  them 
up,  the  masses  began  to  undulate  and  snort  with  reprmed 
rage  and  vexation. 

"  Why,  they  can't  feed,  shut  up  like  that,"  said  I. 

"  Oh,  they  won't  eat,"  said  Harry,  "  nor  will  the  sntkes, 
not  one  in  a  dosen  ;  but  if  they  keep  alive  three  montba 
that  pays  their  expenses  for  showing,  and  then  they  can  b« 
Huffed." 

"  Poor  beggars,"  said  Sparrowshot. 

"Precious  wishious,  that's  what  they  is,"  said  Hsny, 
"and  they've  got  teeth  enough  to  stock  a  dentist,  and  yet 
you  can't  get  'em  to  eat  no  how.     It's  Iheu-  temper,  I 


t  any  one's  temper,  being  boxed  op 
o  show  as  the  "  gnvnor 


"  Enough  to  put  ou 
like  that,^  thought  1. 

Harry  now  proposingto  ^ 

we  reclimbed  the  stairs  and  ascended  to  the  rooms  above 
the  shop.  They  were  old  rooms,  with  all  the  dusty  furni- 
ture of  the  last  occupant  still  there  —  dusty  sofas,  gnmy 
mirrors,  and  dingy  carpeta,  like  a  Dirty  Dick's  of  twenty 
yeait  ago.  At  first  the  place  seemed  to  me  like  the  cabm 
of  a  vessel,  then  like  the  bivouac  of  a  tribe  of  South  S«a 
Islanders,  for  the  walls  were  hung  with  war-clubs,  waddita, 
and  spears,  and  weapons  ferociously  edged  with  ahsik'i 
teeth,  and  sheaves  of  poisoned  arrows.  Then  again  it  pr»- 
senied  the  appearance  of  a  deserted  curiosity-ahop,  ihs 
proprietor  of  which  having  been  lost  at  sea,  the  motl^ 
treasure  had  never  since  been  touched,  for  (he  dust,  graaa 
and  palpable  as  pepper,  lay  thick  in  the  china  cupa,  and  od' 
the  lacquered  shields  and  Indiau  models;  and  as  Btny 
prefaced  every  remark  with  "  when  I  was  in  the  Bight  of 
Benin,"  or  "  last  lime  as  I  was  in  Sumatra,"  the  geneial 
result  was  that  of  going  round  the  world  in  a  heaty  sea  on 
board  a  Noah's  Ark  laden  with  curiosities,  to  purcbaw 
wild  beasts. 

"  I've  jual  come  from  Bombay,"  said  Hany,  in  reply  to 
Sparrow  shot's  inquiry  as  to  what  be  had  been  up  to  utely; 
"  and  am  o&  next  Tuesday  to  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  pick 
up  one  or  two  things  for  the  guvnor,"  and  here  he  struck  a 

Sea  weapons. 
"  Take  care  of  them  arrows,"  he  said  ;  "ihey'reeveiyoM 

Eisened  :  you  aee  that  red  mark  on  the  club,  that's  human 
lood  —  bought  that  yesterday.  The  sailors  bring  eveij- 
thing  here.  You  see  this  club  "  (pointing  to  a  huge  Kou- 
circular  flat  hatchet  of  wood),  "  they  takes  off  heads  ailh 
that," 

Certainly,  if  bludgeons  are  any  indication  of  ferocity,  I 
should  not  select  the  Fiji  Islands  to  eo  to  as  a  misaioDiiT, 
for  snch  skull-cracking  monsters  of  clubs  I  never  taw  as 
came  from  that  happy  land.  Fourteen  shlllelahs  woold 
not  make  up  that  enormous  stop-thief  that  had  (be  blood 
stains.  Models  of  Chinese  junks,  Kaffir  cloaks,  New  Zea- 
land mats,  Japanese  Gahing-rods,  daggers,  and  sworda,  sad 
guns  of  all  sixes  and  bores,  hung  beside  these  trophies  of 
our  commercial  enterprise,  ready  for  Jam's  queer  cuatom- 
ers  —  the  naturalists,  showmen,  museum  collectors,  and  odd 
people  of  Great  Britsun. 

At  spare  moments  Harry  drew  a  sword  or  struck  a  gang, 
just  to  Keep  his  hand  in  as  the  governor's  showman. 

"I  knew  a  fellow  once,"  said  Sparrowshot,  apropos  of 
nothing,  "  who  drove  four  deer  in  n  pony  carri^e,  and  he 

Sit  on  very  well  till  one  day  he  fell  in  with  the  Duke  ft 
eaufort's  hounds,  and  that  time  they  may  certainly  ba 
■aid  to  have  had  a  run.     Indeed,  if  he  hadn't  bolted  ioloa 
stable-yard  just  in  time,  and  shut  the  door,  I  don't  thhik 
there  would  have  been  much  of  bim  or  his  prancert  left." 
Harry,  who  was  beginning  something  about  the  Struts 
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of  Malacca,  said  tW  niis  a  rum  Htart  on  uver  he'd  heard, 
an  ipprOTal  which  much  pleased  Sparrowshot. 

Wo  now  propoBcd  to  go  and  see  the  aoimalB  which  Jam 
koepa  in  various  stablea  and  yards  in  adjoining  itreetB. 
We  might,  perhaps,  pick  ap  a  lion  cheap,  or  Gad  a  bargain 
ia  a  knot  of  boa  consincton.  We  found  Jam  Btill  in  the 
back  parlor,  nursing  that  prematurely  old  young  man,  the 
"  raog-etang,"  who  seemed  to  regard  hii  master  with  any- 
thinz  bnt  filial  regard. 

"You  come  again  Ten  our  next  ibeep  comes  in,"  was 
the  magician's  parting  valediction,  "  and  then  we  shall 
have  aoinething  to  *how,  for  we  expect  half  a  dozen  of 
about  the  finest  tigent  in  all  Bengal." 

"Did  you  ever  hear  the  story  of  old  Monson  chloroform- 
ing the  tiger,  and  taking  out  his  eye-t«eth?"  inquired 
Sparrowabot  of  me.  "  You  haven't  7  well,  then,  just  you 
remind  me  at  duuer-time.  We'll  have  a  fish  dinner  at 
Billingsi^ate  after  this,  and  some  cold  punch.    Are  you 

I  replied  thxt  I  quite  thought  I  was,  and  that  I  was  pni- 
pared  then  to  endure  any  number  of  tiger  stories ;  and 
might  even,  if  pressed,  swallow  a  snake  or  two,  provided 
ihey  were  fresh. 

"  Oh,  there's  do  gammon  aiwut  Monson.  Any  one  in 
Bombay  "  — 

"  Bengal,  you  mean." 

"  Well,  Bengal  \  what  the  dooie  does  it  matter  V  Tigers 
ain't  confined  to  Bengal.  Monson  was  out  with  two  famous 
•faekarries,  and  had  fallen  asleep  in  a  rock  temple  near 
Avadarah  waiting  for  tilBn.     I  had  two   nncles  iu   Ma- 

"  Welf,  what  the  —  two  uncles  in  the  "  — 

Here  Harry  threw  open  the  yard  door. 

"  Onr  stock's  wery  low  just  now,  gents.  1  must  apolo- 
gize to  yer  for  our  last  lion  being  sold  two  days  ago ;  but 
we've  one  or  two  choice  things."  Here  be  pointed  to  some 
rickety  dens  with  rather  insecure  bars  that  stood  round  the 
yard,  which,  by  the  way,  a  sensitive  nose  would  have  found 
"  rather  hi^h."  "  Here's  a  black  panther  —  rather  scarce. 
Savage  ?  I  believe  you ;  eat  yon  without  salt  if  he  could 
get  at  you." 

■*  Any  bears  ?  " 

"  Not  a  mortal  one.  Hyenas,  leopards,  vulture*,  Bar- 
bary  raw,  wolves,  but  ne'er  &  bear;  not  much  asked  for 
juM  now." 

"  By  Jove  I  what  a  brute,"  observed  Sparrowshot,  as  be 
poked  the  black  panther  with  his  umbrella,  and  it  retreated 
mllenly,  hissing  spitefully,  with  closed  teeth,  like  a  mad 
cat,  his  eye-balls  reddening  slightlv  as  the  blood  mounted 
to  his  head. 

Above  it  were  two  leopards,  agile  and  cruel ;  beautifully 
marked,  and  every  motion  instinct  with  a  certain  diabolical 
gnce.  Swift  on  an  Indian  pitcher-carrier  I  think  I  can 
see  them  dart,  and  my  imagination  can  almost  call  up  the 
screams  through  the  jungle  wliich  mark  where  they  drag 
the  body,  and  the  spotted  cubs  gambol  and  rejoice  to  see 
the  mangled  and  bleeding  prey  I 

"I'd  buy  that  lot,  Harry,"  said  Sparrowshot,  who  aa- 
smned  the  air  of  a  purchaser  of  vast  wealth,  "  if  I  knew 
wliera  lo  keep  'em,  but  they  wouldn't  do  in  Gray's  Inn, 
di?"    Thistome. 

I  expressed  an  opiniou  that  they  scarcely  would,  unless 
he  occasionally  fed  them  with  an  old  Q.  C. 

"  No  ostriches,  I  suppose,  Harry;  no  camelopards  7  " 

"Not  a  shadow  of  one." 

"  I  was  afraid  not."  said  Sparrowshot,  in  a  mortified  way, 
as  much  as  to  say.  If  there  had  been,  (hen  I'd  have  been 
the  man  for  you.  He  had  been  rather  distant  with  me  ever 
^Dce  the  chloroformed  tiger  story  in  the  uncertain  presi- 
denc}-.  The  beauty  of  some  mouse-deer  from  Ceylon,  how- 
ever, made  him  relax  a  little. 

"Did  you  ever  see  such  dainty  little  beggars?  "  he  ex- 
claimed, turning  back  to  insult  the  black  panther  for  the 
last  time. 

They  certainly  were  beauties,  the  deer  minimized  by 
climate  till  he  did  not  stand  higher  than  a  toy  terrier— 


deer  that  a  rat  would  ilay  in  open  battle.  1  began  to  fall 
into  a  reverie,  as  we  moved  on  to  the  coarse,  low-bred, 
skulking,  blackgaard-looking  hyena,  on  the  mighty  power 
wielded  by  Jam.  In  all  parts  of  the  world,  savage  and 
unsavage,  people  to  secure  his  guineas  were  hunting  and 
trapping,  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  the  London  {Mipers 
said  the  other  day  in  the  most  simple  language,  "From 
where  the  floating  icebergs,  like  diamond  mountains,  drift 
before  the  fieree  northers  to  where  the  Biiihmen  warriora 
dance  like  armies  of  pigmies  round  the  gigantic  elephant, 
Jam's  emissaries  are  at  work,  with  assegai  and  krease,  with 
the  keen  Damascus  blade,  and  the  fatal  blow-pipe,"  etc. 

"  Sparrowshot,"  said  I,  grasping  his  arm,  as  I  quoted 
Keati.  "  '  Are  you  preparal  to  go  all  naked  to  the  raven- 
ing shark  7 ' " 

"  Not  if  I  know  it,  old  boy,"  was  the  not  unnatural  reply 
with  which  my  enthusiasm  was  rewarded. 

"  Very  well,  then,  push  on.  Here's  lome  white  peacocks 
fit  to  draw  the  car  of  Juno  —  of  Juno  7  nay,  of  Venus." 

"  By  George  I  look  at  these  spoonbills,"  cried  Sparrew- 
thot,  from  a  rival  cage.  "  Did  you  ever  see  such  queer 
beggars  in  jrour  life?  There's  a  bill  for  picking  up  peas. 
I  used  to  think  fish  the  queerest  beggars  ever  made ;  but 
'pon  my  word,  when  you  look  at  the  toucan's  nose  and 
tne  —     By  the  bye,  what  time  is  it  by  your  ticker  ?  " 

"  Only  fancy  those  white  peacocks,"  said  I,  reverting  to 
the  cage  of  those  beautiful  birds,  looking  like  brides  in  a 
stat«  of  metamorphosis,  "  with  emerald  eyes  in  their  tails, 
and  Kolden  crests." 

"  Ah  1  you  always  want  to  embroider  nature,"  said  Spar- 
rowshot, sarcastically  ;  "  and  if  you  had  your  emerald  tails, 
then  you'd  want  opal  eyes.     There  is  no  satisfying  you-" 

"  tast  year,"  broke  in  Harry,  who  did  not  choose  to 
remain  in  the  background,  and  who  evidently  thought  my 
peacock  suggestion  an  absurdity,  "when  we  was  going 
through  the  Straits  of  Madagascar,  with  some  three  dozen 
monkeys  for  the  guvnor  "  — 

"  Have  you  got  any  kangaroos  to  show  us,  Harry  ?  " 
said  Sparrowshot. 

"  Well,  we're  just  out  of  kangaroos  now,"  said  Harry, 
apologetically,  "  but  we  expect  some  in  at  the  docks  every 
day.     Thev  go  so  very  fast,  kangaroos  does." 

To  nearly  evrar  ihed  in  the  yard,  antenanted  by  wild 
beasts,  into  which  I  peeped,  I  saw  rats  peering  about  for 
provender,  and  darting  back  through  small  corner  holes 
almost  before  1  could  well  see  them. 

"  Ah,"  says  Harry,  "  there's  an  uncommon  lot  of  rats 
here ;  they  come  after  the  animals'  wiltles ;  but  they  make 
'  itake  sometimes  with  the  vultures,  and  have  to  pay 


entrance  fees  pretty  heavily." 

Stopping  to  loot  at  a  large  falcon,  the  very  acme  of 
cruelty  and  grace,  we  passed  out  of  the  yard  into  a  large 
stable  surrounded  by  cages  and  barred  boxes. 

"  This  haoimal,"  saia  Hairy,  pointing  to  an  old  forlorn- 
looking  monkey,  with  one  side  paralyzed,  "this  hanimal's 
mind's  gone ;  be  don't  observe  anything.  It's  not  worth 
much,  but  the  guvnor  doesn't  like  to  kill  him,  as  he's  been 
with  us  a  long  time,  and  we've  got  accustomed  to  him 
Uka." 

The  monkey  had  exactly  the  expression  I  have  seen  in 
human  beings  underthe  same  double  affliction.  He  looked 
at  us  with  a  vacant,  stunned,  sufiering  expression,  as  if  he 
had  been  struck  a  blow  and  was  expecting  another.  Oar 
poor  relation,  indeed,  presented  a  woe-begone  helplessness 
that  even  the  hardest  heart  must  have  pitied. 

"  There's  an  argument  for  Darwin,"  said  Sparrowshot, 
who  had  shot  off  at  a  tangent  to  see  a  wild-cat  m  a  distant 
cage,  and  now  returned;  "  you  see  he  had  a  mind  once,  or 
else  it  could  not  have  gone.  Why,  any  fool  can  see  he's 
got  a  tile  off — poor  beggar." 

"  A  black  fellow  in  Bonny  River  told  me,"  said  Harry, 
"  (bat  the  devil  made  monkeyx  as  a  caricature  of  man,  and 
ibat  after  that  he  made  the  nigger ;  but  the  nigger  turned 
out  so  ugly  that  the  old  gentleman  struck  him  in  the  face, 
and  that  flattened  his  nose,  turned  bis  face  black,  and 
curled  his  hair." 

"  Well  done,  Harry,  that's  not  bad  for  Harry;  but  he's 
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evidently  not  read  Darwin,  or  he'd  have  more  reipect  for 
his  great-great-grandfatlier." 

"Here'i  a  mongoose,"  said  Hany,  rouung  an  animal  out 
of  the  back  of  a  long  dark  box;  "one  of  the  prettiest 
things  to  make  a  pet  of.  Kills  snakeB  before  you  can  saj 
Jack  RobiasoD,  and  never  gets  bitten  to  speak  of.  There's 
a  law  against  taking  [hem  out  of  the  country,  so  we  has  to 
■mugvle  them,  or  we  should  pretty  soon  get  pepper,  as  ray 
mate  here  will  tell  you." 

The  mate,  a  rough-looking  fellow,  who  was  cleaning  out 
a  cage,  granted  assent,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Oh,  you  go  on 
with  your  patter.  I  shan't  get  any  fees  out  of  the  gentry 
coves.  I  haven't  got  the  gill  of  tie  gab,  I  haven't,  and  1 
doa't  want  to  have.  Fatter  away ;  the  more  lies  you  tell, 
the  more  they'll  like  you.  I've  got  a  job  here,  and  I'm 
going  to  do  it.    Patter  away  I  " 

Harry  now  proposed  an  ascent  into  a  loft,  where  be  had 
some  young  boa  constrictors  to  show  us,  and  up  we  went 

"  We  had  a  fire  near  here,"  he  said,  "  a  month  or  two 
ago,  and  you  should  have  seen  the  aaimals.  We  hap- 
pened to  have  twenty  lions  or  so  in  stock,  ajid  an  elephant, 
and  two  or  three  tigers.  We've  been  nearly  cleared  out 
since  that.  I  never  did  bear  such  a  noise  in  my  born  days; 
it  would  have  frightened  you  gents  who  isn't  used  to  it ; 
monkeys  screaming,  lions  roaring,  tieers  trying  to  break 
loose,  paroquets  (we'd  got  a  room  full  of  (hem)  squalling. 
I  tell  you  I  wasn't  sorry  when  things  got  a  bit  quieter,  for 
I  thought  at  one  time  they  were  ^I  going  stark  staring 
mad  together.  It  reminded  me  of  a  mutiny  of  coolies  1 
once  saw  in  coming  back  from  Valparaiso.  Our  cages  are 
rather  old,  too,  some  of  tbeni,  and  if  they  had  given  way  — 
well,  I  shouldn't  be  here  now,  gents,  a-talking  to  you." 

"I  quite  agree  with  you  there,"  said  Sparrowshot. 

"Yours  is  rather  a  risky  occupation,"  said  I, 

"Well,"  stud  Harry,  wiping  his  fordiead  with  a  red 
Strip  of  handkerchief  which  be  took  out  of  his  capi  "but 
you  see  habit  is  second  nature,  and  like  people  who  takes 
care  of  loonatics,  and  knackers,  and  others  of  that  sort,  1 
never  thinks  much  about  the  danger.  We  knows  what  to 
do  and  how  to  handle  'em,  and  they  don't  get  much  chance 
of  hurting  us,  or  they  pretty  soon  would,  you  may  take 
your  oath,  for  there's  no  coaxing  some  of  .them;  they've 
that  devil's  own  temper  in  them,  and  I  suppose  the  keeping 
them  shut  up  doesn't  improve  that.  As  for  some  of  'em,  I'd 
sleep  in  their  dens  for  all  the  fear  I  have.    Jim." 


I  a  hand  with    these  '( 


deep  in  thi 

Here  he  shouted  down- 

"  Come  up,  Jim,  and  give 
snakes,  to  show  the  gentlemen." 

Jim  shambled  up,  grumbling  under  his  breath,  and  drag- 
ging out  a  huge  chest,  opened  it,  dived  his  hand  among  the 
blankets,  and  drew  out  two  great  spotted  cables  of  snakes, 
holding  their  heads  just  below  the  air-gills,  as  gamekeepers 
hold  ferrelB,  as  1  perhaps  unjusUy  thought  to  convey  an 
impression  of  the  danger  of  their  bile.  It  was  Hercules 
grown  up  and  struggling  with  the  Hydra,  but  Jim  had 
no  sense  of  posing,  and  was  evidently  only  meditating 
whether  he  should  set  anything  for  beer. 

"  You  see,"  said  Harry,  "  there's  a  steady  demand  for 
these  'ere  snakes  in  the  travelling  shows.  They  must  have 
'em,  whatever  the  price  is,  because  country  people 
who've  never  seen  anything  larger  than  a  blind-worm,  or  a 
stray  hadder  or  so,  open  their  eyes  at  big  fellows  like 
these,  and  go  home  and  tell  everybody  to  go  and  see  'em. 
Thfiy'd  put  a  nice  grip  on  a  fellow,  even  these  young  uns 
would,  if  they  had  a  chance." 

As  he  said  this,  Harry  flung  the  great  slimy  black  and 
yellow  coils  back  into  the  box,  and  slammed  down  the 
chest  as  if  it  had  been  Pandora's  caaket,  and  ail  the  bless- 
in«  of  the  gods  were  escaping. 

I  had  long  felt  a  nightmare  kind  of  diabolical  wish  steal- 
ing over  me  to  overpower  and  blind  Harry  and  Jim,  and 
then  to  let  oot  all  their  prisoners,  to  the  terror  of  Wapping 
and  the  dismay  of  Rotherhithe.  Boa  constrictors,  vul- 
tures, wild-cats,  my  poor  friend  the  insane  monkey,  black 
panthers,  white  peacocks,  spoonbills,  leopards,  bailrrers, 
mongooze,  and  all.  I  should  like  to  have  emptied  ^ctih's 
Ark  and  given  them  all  liberty  in  one  general  grotesque 
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emancipation.  What  right  had  Dan'll  to  set  half  th« 
world  to  work  catching  the  other?  what  right  to  sweep  sea 
and  rock,  and  sand  and  forest,  to  fill  caravans  with  mis- 
ery 7  was  the  lion,  regal  in  his  strength  and  freedom,  in- 
tended to  be  shown  at  a  penny  a  head,  <x  the  bear  to  be 
deprived  of  his  hermitage  in  the  snow  ?  Certunly  not. 
Buiold,  then,  in  me  your  liberator,  and  when  you  are  free 
respect  your  emancipator.  Be  gentle,  be  merciful,  respect 
property  —  Vive  la  Rfipublique  Universello^ — mike  good 
use  of  your  liberty.  Attack  only  the  emissaries  of  Jam, 
wage  war  on  Dan'll  and  Dan'll's  men,  even  though  nit 
returned  from  the  Straits  of  Madagascar  I 

"  How  long  are  you  going  to  stand  there,  etaring  at  that 
fool  of  a  spoonbill  7  "  said  Sparrowshot,  rudely  bieaking 
up  my  day-dream  of  freedom  and  univeraal  republics. 
"It's  time  we  were  off.  Harry  has  got  to  go  to  the  dock* 
about  a  rhinoceros  and  some  more  alligators,  and  ws 
mustn't  keep  him." 

Harry  here  remarked  that  many  swells  bought  beavm, 
bufialoes,  and  what  not,  but  that  it  was  only  tlie  r^alai 
"  Onner"  who  bought  a  rhinoceros. 

We  '■  backshee^ed  "  the  men,  left  Harry  in  the  Bight 
of  Benin  with  a  cargo  of  cassowaries  who  wouldn't  taks 
kindly  to  thdr  food,  and  started  for  a  walk  to  Stepney  to 
get  an  appetite  for  our  fish  dinner. 

As  we  stopped  at  Dan'll's  window  to  take  a  last  fond 
look  at  the  black  cockatoo,  Sparrowshot,  after  a  moment's 
reflection,  exclaimed,  — 

"What  queer  beggars  there  are  in  the  world  I"  A 
quarter  of  a  mile  farther  on  he  swd,  "  I'll  tell  you  whit  1 
mean  to  do,  old  man :  I'll  get  an  aquarium  and  keep  white- 
bait, 10  see  what  they  come  to,  It'd  be  jolly  to  have  one 
now  and  then  for  luncheon,  too,  while  the  investigation  ws* 
pending,  eh  7  And  by  Jove,  if  I  ever  come  into  the  money 
of  that  uncle  of  mine  at  St.  Mary  Axe,  and  get  his  place 
down  at  Bootleham,  I'll  be  ban^  if  I  won't  buy  two  ca- 
melopards.  I  can't  fancy  anything  jollier  than  driving 
camelopards  tandem,  can  you  ?  " 


A  SNAKE  SPIRIT. 


One  morning,  when  I  went  into  the  fields  after  breakfast, 
to  see  bow  the  hands  were  getting  on  among  the  sugar- 
cane, one  of  them,  a  great  hulking  Kaffir,  who  bad  been 
nearly  two  years  with  me,  came  up  and  asked  leave  to  go 
to  his  kraal.  They  were  all  obliged  to  do  this,  not  bung 
free  laborers,  but  refugees  firom  the  neighboring  kuig- 
dom  of  Zululand  ;  and  as  the  colony  was  already  over- 
stocked, the  law  obliged  them  to  work  for  three  years  at 
lower  wages  than  their  fellows,  and  did  not  allow  them  to 
go  away  even  for  a  day  without  their  master's  permission- 

I  was  very  busy  at  me  time,  preparing  for  the  crushing 
season,  and  told  him  that  it  was  out  of  the  question,  asking 
at  ^e  same  time  why  he  wanted  to  go.  The  answer  ws*, 
his  ancestral  spirit  had  appeared  to  him  and  told  him  to 
go.  Feeling  rather  curious,  I  asked  him  to  tell  ns  all 
about  it ;  and  he  related  the  following  story,  w^ch  1  will 
give  in  his  own  words. 

"  Two  nights  ago,  on  coming  home  from  work  at  dosk, 
I  saw  a  green  snake  on  the  fence  that  surrounds  our  buti ; 
on  going  up  to  it,  1  saw  by  the  markings  that  it  was  one  of 
those  tl^t  the  old  men  bad  told  me  contained  our  ancet- 
tral  spirits.  Wishing  to  please  it,  for  fear  they  might  hurt 
me,  I  went  into  my  own  hut,  and  took  some  thick  milkaad 
maiie-beer,  and  some  of  the  meat  of  that  ox  thatdieds 
few  days  ago,  and  was  in  the  act  of  coming  out,  wbSD  » 
met  me.  Although  it  is  not  lucky  to  go  backwsidi 
through  one's  doorway,  I  was  obliged  to  do  so,  to  B^,*^ 
of  its  way.  It  came  into  the  centre  of  the  hut,  ana  raiwd 
itself  on  its  tail,  and  looked  at  me.  I  was  very  iniiU> 
frightened;  perhaps  it  was  not  an  ancestral  spirit  at  ^ 
and  might  bite;  but  to  make  sure,  1  put  down  the  f<x» 
close  to  it,  and  shouted  out  all  the  praisea  and  great  aanM 
which  belong  to  our  family.    By  knd  by  it  lowered  Itw'' 
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ud  without  looking  at,  or  taking  an^  notice  of,  mjr  offer- 
ing, went  oDt. 

■*  I  wss  glad  it  bad  done  bo,  but  did  not  tblnk  mtich  more 
•boat  it ;  and  after  having  mr  sapper,  and  amoking  wild 
hemp  for  an  hour  with  the  other  men,  I  went  to  ileep.  It 
mnrt  hare  Ijeen  a  long  timo  after  that  I  had  a  dream,  for 
wtien  I  awoke  the  6re  wa»  out ;  I  aaw  my  father,  who,  you 
know,  was  killed  In  the  battle  of  the  Princes,  standing  and 
looking  angrily  at  me.  I  aaluted  him.  He  did  not  answer, 
nor  speak  for  a  long  time,  but  at  last  said,  'Wbat.are 
^Od  doing  here  among  the  whites,  when  your  father'^  house 
u  being  destroyed  ?  Get  op  early,  and  go.'  I  tried  to 
NT  tometfaing.  but  could  not,  and  in  the  effort  awoke. 
The  moonlight  wag  Btreaming  in  through  tbe  wicker-door, 
and  sittine  full  in  it  was  m^  ancestral  spirit-snake,  motion- 
leai,  and  lookinc;  at  me  as  it  bad  done  before ;  and  tben  I 
knew  I  had  in  trnth  seen  my  father. 

"  I  did  not  sleep  much  more  that  night;  indeed  it  was 
near  dawn  ;  and  as  soon  as  Umpondo "  (the  European 
overseer)  "  was  up,  I  asked  leave  to  go ;  buthe  would  not 
let  me,  and  I  was  afraid  of  the  magistrate  if  I  went  in  spite 
of  him,  BO  I  worked  as  usual  all  day.  Some  of  the  men, 
whom  I  told  abont  it,  said,  '  Vou  are  sure  to  die  ;  the 
^irita  are  angry.'  In  the  evening,  when  I  entered  my 
liut,  there  was  the  green  snake  a^ain,  lying  in  the  same 

flace,  only  this  time  it  never  moved  or  noticed  my  entrance. 
was  elad  to  get  out  quickly  and  sit  in  the  biz  but  with 
tbe  other  men ;  and  when  I  returned  to  sleep,  it  had  dis- 
appeared. 

"His  night,  mr  father  appeared  again,  and  at  the  same 
time  too,  for  I  baa  heard  the  cocks  crowing  when  I  awoke 
prerioQsly,  and  I  beard  them  immediately  alterwards  this 
morning. 

"  He  looked  lea  times  more  cross,  just  as  he  used  to 
when  bis  wives  bothered  him,  and  only  spoke  once  to  say, 
'Get  np  «arly,  and  go.'  I  awoke  immediately;  and  thet«, 
in  the  vexj  spot  he  had  been  standing,  was  the  green 
•nake.  I  knew  it  understood  me,  so  I  said  I  would  go, 
whatever  happened ;  and  that  if  you  would  not  let  me,  I 
dunld  run  away.  As  soon  as  I  had  finished,  it  turned 
nond,  and  left  the  hut.    Now,  may  I  go  ?  " 

I  was  rather  puzeled  what  to  say  ;  the  man  was  evi- 
dentlv  speaking  in  good  faith,  and  if  I  kept  him,  he  would 
only  half  work;  but  then  I  reflected  tbat  bis  kraal  was  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  the  colony,  where  he  would  becer- 
t«Dly  killed  if  found  and  I  could  not  afiford  to  lose  ao  good 
a  laborer,  besides,  I  was  really  very  short-handed,  and  so 
I  told  him ;  and  he  walked  away  looking  very  ^ana  and 
nilkv.  Next  morning,  be  had  absconded,  and  1  did  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  send  the  police  after  him,  but 
merely  reported  it  as  a  case  of  desertion  to  tbe  magist  Ate, 
never  expecting  to  bear  anything  mare  of  him. 

About  a  week  after,  on  coming  outside  at  daylight,  who 
■luiuld  I  find  but  Jack  squatting  under  the  verandah  post, 
■ecmnpanied  by  two  native  girls  and  an  old  woman,  carry- 


"  Hollo,  Jack,  where  have  you  turned  np  firom  ?  *■  I  said. 

"  From  Zululand,  sir." 

"  And  who  are  all  these  ?  " 

"My  mother  and  sisters," 

It  was  evident  something  had  been  wrong  at  home,  and 
there  was  the  result;  but  I  was  anything  but  angry  at  see- 
ug  Master  Jack  again,  especially  as  I  was  rather  in  want 
tf  •  girl  to  help  in  the  bouse,  for  my  own  mother  was  get- 
ting old,  and  not  quite  up  to  the  work,  though  she  would 
not  admit  it  On  looking  more  closely  at  bim,  I  noticed 
«  teemed  dreadfully  thin,  and  asked  when  be  bad  food 

"Three  days  ago,  sir,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Well,  go  down  to  the  huts,  and  get  something  at  once, 
Ton  can  apply  to  tbe  magistrate  and  get  the  giris  regis- 
••f^afterwanis,  and  when  I  have  heard  your  story." 

"hen  he  came  back  again,  bavin°;  evidently  amply 
■"■de  Qp  for  his  long  fast,  I  made  him  sit  down  and  take 
■P  his  story  where  he  had  left  olT. 
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"  When  you  said  I  mustn't  go,  sir,  1  made  up  my  mind 
that  if  I  saw  my  &ther  again,  I  would  run  away.  That 
evening,  everything  happened  that  had  occurred  on  the 
previous  nigbts.  'Xhe  snake  was  there  when  I  came  home, 
and  my  fader  appeared  as  before,  only  adding  to  tbe  for- 
mer sentence  of  <  Get  up  early,  and  go,'  the  words,  '  It  is 
the  last  time.'  When  I  awoke  and  found  his  snake  oppo- 
site me,  I  si^d,  '  I. am  off; '  bnt  it  did  not  move,  nor  would 
it  until  I  had  taken  my  spears  and  sticks,  put  on  my 
leopard-skin  dress  with  tbe  wild-cats'  tails,  and  was  ready 
to  start,  when  it  glided  out  before  me.  I  made  sbwht  for 
the  Tugela  "  (the  boundary  river), "  which  I  reachetTin  the 
afternoon,  but  waited  till  it  was  dark  to  cross.  It  wasn't 
pleasant  swimming  over  the  bole  where  I  had  seen  so 
many  of  onr  men  drown  in  the  great  battle,  and  tbe  alliga- 
tors quarrelling  for  them,  but  I  was  afraid  to  ask  for.  the 
white  man's  boat,  as  I  had  got  no  pass. 

"  When  I  reached  tbe  other  sicW,  I  made  direct  for  our 
kraal,  walking  the  whole  night ;  but  when  it  dawned,  I  was 
still  some  distance  off,  and  did  not  dare  to  go  on,  for  fear 
of  being  seen  ;  so  I  crept  into  a  clump  of  bush,  and  lay 
there  all  day.     I  saw  several  people  pass  —  some  that  I 


from  their  talk  that  they  had  been  sent  to  destroy  some  vil- 
la^ for  sorcery :  you  know  what  that  means — killing  every 
living  thing,  men,  women,  and  children,  even  cats  and  dc^s ; 
sparing  nothing.  They  were  going  to  remain  about  here, 
some  said  under  this  very  bush,  until  near  dawn,  and  then 
surround  the  sleeping  kraal.  Luckily  for  me,  they  saw  a 
better-looking  clump  a  few  hundred  yards  away ;  and  all 
the  younger  men  were  sent  to  light  nres,  and  make  it  as 
comfortable  as  possible,  while  thur  seniors  sat  and  talked. 
Judge  of  my  feelings  when  I  heard  that  it  was  my  own 
home  they  were  going  to  ;  and  my  uncle,  now  head  of  the 
kraal,  who  was  accused  of  sorcery  I  Not  that  I  cared  much 
about  him :  he  was  a  bad  man,  and  had  got  all  my  cattle 
as  a  reward  for  fighting  on  the  other  side ;  but  my  mothers 
and  sisters  were  dere  also.  I  lay  quite  sUll,  long  after  tbe 
supper  star  had  come  out,  and  the  soldiers  bad  ^1  gone  to 
theiT  fires,  thinking  what  I  should  do.  It  is  so  hard  to 
escape  when  everybody  is  on  the  lookout  for  you,  and  all 
the  fords  into  the  colony  are  guarded.  After  a  time,  I  got 
up  and  stole  away.  It  was  not  necessary  to  crawl  or  tue 
much  care,  for  the  bright  firelight  in  which  the  men  were 
sitting  prevented  their  seeing  anything  outside  of  its  glare. 
Tbe  great  danger  was  at  home.  If  the  dogs  beard  or  smelt 
me,  1  knew  they  would  rouse  everybody,  and  then  all  would 
be  lost.  At  last,  I  got  close  outside  the  kraal-fence  opposite 
our  but,  where  my  own  mother  and  sisters  slept ;  and  I  lar 
and  listened.  Was  my  nncle  in  it  or  not  7  Of 
my  mothers  were  hii  wives  now.  The  people  were  not  all 
asleep,  though  some  were,  and  all  tbe  hut  doors  were 
fastened;  but  I  could  hear  them  talking  in  our  hut,  women's 
voices,  and  at  last  I  distinguished  my  sister's.  You  know 
Umxi^azi  "  (nother  refugee  who  had  come  to  me  about 
the  same  time  he  bad).  "Well,  he  used  tobeherlover,  and 
often  came  at  night,  and  called  her  out  by  imitating  tbe 
ttlt'Aoyn  plover  when  it  is  disturbed.  I  knew  all  about  it, 
though  I  always  pretended  not  to  hear  him,  and  now  I 
made  the  same  signal.  Once,  theo  a  long  interval,  during 
which  I  could  not  hear  m)[  sister  speaking  ^ain.  Had  she 
fallen  asleep  7  I  repeated  it,  and  after  a  lew  minutes'  listen- 
ing the  voice  said,  'Mother,  did  you  put  that  bundle  of 
sticks  away  that  you  fetched  this  afternoon  7  You  know 
bow  old  IJmteteva  steals.'  '  No,  I  didn't,  my  ciiild.' 
'  Then  I'll  go  and  do  it; '  and  I  heard  her  unbarring  the 
door,  and  knew  she  had  recognized  the  call.  She  came  ont, 
and  walking  to  tbe  private  entrance  through  the  kraal- 
fence,  stood  still.  I  croaked  like  a  frog  and  then  she  took 
down  the  blocks  of  wood  which  fastened  it,  and  came  on 
until  she  saw  me,  and  said  in  a  low  lone,  '  Umxakazi  ? ' 
I  answered,  '  No,  it's  me,  Umkungu.  Who  is  in  tbe  hut  ?  " 
'  No  one  but  ourselves.  Where  have  you  come  from  7  ' 
'  Go  back  and  tell  our  mother  I  am  here.  I  have  come  from 
the  colony  on  important  business ;  and  take  care  you  don't 
wake  any  one.'    She  turned  back,  and  I  followed  to  the 
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door  of  the  hut,  and,  irhen  I  made  out  that  they  undentood 
^rbo  it  WW(  went  ia.  In  a  whiaper  I  told  them  all.  that 
had  happened ;  and  we  coDiulted  what  was  beei  to  be  done. 
It  would  certainly  be  quite  impossible  to  get  clear  off  that 
night,  and  probably  not  easy  the  next  one,  with  ihe  country 
ril  disturbed.  By  this  lime,  sentineli  bad  no  doubt  been 
placed  all  around  ;  and  it  was  too  dangerous  to  attempt  to 
get  through  their  circle  ;  but  I  knew  a  place  on  the  nver, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  where  I  did  not  think  we 
could  be  easily  discorered,  and  which  I  thought  we  might 
reach.  They  told  me  my  two  other  mothers  were  away 
helping  to  make  beer  at  a  neighboring  kraal,  and  1  bad 
little  compunction  in  leanng  the  others  to  their  fate, 
particularly  as  to  disturb  them  was  to  prevent  our  own 
escape.  I  got  them  to  hunt  up  every  hit  of  food  there  was; 
and  after  making  a  good  meal,  for  I  was  very  hungry,  tied 
Uie  remainder  up.  Then  the  women  took  their  blankets, 
and  we  went  out,  goinjf  down  to  the  river  by  the  path  used 
to  fetch  water,  for  I  felt  certuD  our  footsteps  wodd  not  Iw 
noticed  there,  llien  we  waded  up  the  stream,  avoiding 
the  deep  placcis  for  we  knew  every  yard  of  it,  until  we 
reached  the  spot  I  thought  would  do  to  hide  in.  We  had 
first  to  cross  a  hole  taking  us  over  our  heads.  The  oppo- 
ute  bank  was  high  and  perpendicular,  and  covered  with 
small  thick  bushes,  without  room,  apparently,  for  a  fly  to 
hide  in  ;  but  in  one  place  the  water,  when  high,  had  wa^ed 
out  a  lump  of  light  soil  between  two  large  rocks,  and  the 
hnshea  quite  concealed  it.  We  crawled  in  ;  there  was  just 
room  for  us  all ',  and  there  we  crouched  the  whole  nisht, 

*■  I  was  oalf- dozing,  and  daylight  had  just  broken,  when 
we  beard  the  dogs  at  the  liraal  barking  furiously;  in  a 
minute  more  the  warcrj  sounded  clear  through  the  still 
morning,  and  then  a  tremendous  row,  dogs  barking,  howl- 
ing as  tbey  were  speared,  women  and  children  screaming 
amidst  shouts  of,  '  Come  out,  you  witches ; '  '  Set  fire  to 
the  butt ; '  ■  Stick  him ; '  and  now  and  then  the  terrible 
'  Ngahla ' "  (said  by  a  man  when  he  stabs  another,  literally 
"I  eat").  "I  could  feel  my  mother  shuddering  as  she 
cowered  down  beside  me  :  but  our  attention  was  soon 
called  away.  A  lot  of  men  appeared  running  at  full  speed 
on  the  opposite  bank.  I  recognized  my  uocle ;  he  was  a 
little  in  front  of  his  pursuers,  who  delayed  them»elves  by 
in  effect  ually  hurling  their  spears.  One,  however,  running 
in  a  slantin?  direction,  was  trying  to  cut  him  off,  and  as  my 
uncle  passed  within  twenty  yards  of  him,  be  pulled  up,  and 
__!_.__  L- ,, —        .    .         ....  othe 


wrenched  his  gpear  from  him  with  the  other  ;  and  in  a 
second  more  that  danger  had  passed  away.  I  came  ap 
again  as  quietly  as  posaible,  and  with  »  look  round  to  ace 
that  no  one  was  in  sight,  got  hack  to  my  old  shelter. 

"  There  is  not  much  more  to  t«ll.  They  kept  prowPits 
about  till  afternoon,  when  we  could  bear  them  driving  toe 
cattle  off  i  but  we  were  afraid  to  move  that  night,  though  I 
went  back  to  the  kraal  to  see  if  anything  Had  escaped. 
You  would  not  care  to  bear  what  1  did  see.  We  lay  there 
all  the  next  day,  starving,  for  we  had  not  brought  much 
food  with  US,  and  then  started  next  night.  We  dared  not 
make  for  the  lower  fords,  which  were  sure  to  be  watched, 
and  so  lay  in  a  bush  all  the  fallowing  day.  I  was  dead- 
tired,  for  I  had  carried  those  two  babies  most  of  the  way. 
'Uj  sisters  ought  to  have  done  it,  but  one  has  been  sick,  and 
the  other  is  lame.  We  sot  to  the  upper  ford  in  the  middle 
of  last  night,  and  here  before  daylight  thia  morning."  And 
so  he  finished  bis  story,  ending  oy  shouting  out  praises 
and  thanksgivings  to  his  ancestral  spirit,  who  had  saved 
his  mother  and  sisters. 


and  Uie  others 


d  by  a  projecting 
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It  quivenng  i 
wretched  man's  "body.     He  fell  on  the  spot  r  —  -'  ^  - 

coming  up,  finished   him  on  the  ground, -. 

■Ngahla.'  I  thought  we  at  any  rate  were  to  be  left  in 
peace ;  hut  I  suppose  they  muit  have  heard  at  the  neigh- 
boring kraali  that  my  mother  and  sister  had  escaped  ;  and 
knowing  from  tbeir  sentinels  that  we  must  be  somewhere 
within  Uieir  lines,  they  set  to  work  to  beat  every  bush  or 
boUow  capable  of  concealing  a  human  being.  Once,  two  of 
them  came  down  to  the  water,  but  on  reaching  the  deep 
place  opposite  our  hiding-place,  and  seeing  how  bare  the 
stunted  bushes  under  which  we  were  seemed  to  he,  Ihey 
skirted  along  the  shallow  and  passed  on,  In  half  an  hour 
one  of  them  came  back,  got  out  of  the  water,  and  walked 
along  the  bank  above  ue,  and  looked  dowu.  Something 
must  have  aroused  his  suspicions,  perhaps  some  invol- 
untary movement,  for  he  stopped  and  watched  the  place, 
and  then  running  down,  got  into  the  river,  and  came  along 

E lunging  his  spear  through  the  bushes.     I  saw  we  should 
e  discovered,  and  quietly  rose  and  slipped  into  the 
till  only  my  head  was  out,  half  concealed 

branch.     Ashe  came  abreast  of  me,  swimi . 

very  deep,  I  tbought  it  would  be  all  right ;  he  was  too 
much  engaged  treailing  water  to  examine  the  bank  very 
closely  i  but  unluckily  one  of  those  babies  made  a  little 
squall,  and  I  saw  by  his  face  be  had  heard  it.  He  half 
turned  in  the  stream.  I  had  a  heavy  knobkenie  in  one 
hand,  and  making  a  spring,  struck  him  on  the  head  with  it, 
and  throwing  my  body  on  his,  pressed  him  down.  He  must 
have  tieen  half-stunned  by  the  blow,  for  I  got  him 
bottom,  and  catching  hold  of  -  ~"'  —■*■    — " 


I  be  a  sohit  by 

y  would 


\  root   with    I 


Tbb  most  elevated  title  which  has  ever  been  confctrtd 
upon  kings  and  queens  is  the  unworldly  title  of  "  Saint. 
Royal  saints  are  comparatively  numerous  in  the  earlier  Uo- 
tory  of  Christian  nations.  Each  of  the  kingdoms  inl» 
which  our  own  England  was  divided  before  its  final  nnifi- 
cation  under  the  kings  of  Wessex  had  his  own  lainti. 
Royal  saints,  however,  have  become  fewer  and  fewer  •* 
Christendom  has  grown  older.  This  decrease  of  sointo 
upon  thrones  is  not,  of  course,  the  result  of  any  increased 
wickedness  of  sovereigns  as  such;  it  is  simply  the  neces- 
sary outcome  of  the  gradual  absorption  of  the  ancient  pop- 
ular and  democratic  right  of  conferring  canonization  into 
the  one  person  of  the  pope.  In  early  agea  a  deceased  king 
or  queen  was  declared  to  be  a  "  saint "  by  some  sponUneoni 
burst  of  popular  and  national  enthusiasm.  The  Vox  Pi^ 
uii  was  taken  as  the  Vox  Dei:  miracles  were  supposed  to 
be  performed  at  the  saint's  tomb,  or  discovered  to  h«t« 
been  wrought  while  the  saint  lived ;  a  festival  day  was  ap- 
pointed ;  offices  were  drawn  np.  The  popes,  so  soon  M 
they  look  official  part  in  such  canonizations,  had  at  first )«; 
tie  more  to  do  than  subscribe  their  assent  and  confirmolKW 
to  the  given  judgment  of  some  natioual  church.  It  u 
lain  "that  any  king  or  statesman  declared  t 

a  popular  and  natioual  acclamation  in  oui  .. j 

be  the  very  last  person  likely  to  get  his  sanctity  confirmed 
bylhe  promulgator  of  the  syllabus. 

The  most  sointly  of  all  the  canonized  kings  of  whom  *e 
have  any  clear  historical  picture  was  the  honest  and  lova- 
ble Louis  IX,  of  France.  We  need  no  bagiographer  W 
profession  to  bear  witness  to  his  marvellous  saocHiy;  » 
cornea  out  clearly  enough  in  the  somewhat  worldly  but  aw^ 
struck  and  admiring  JoinviUe.  We  have  had  no  "  wwt 
upon  our  English  throne  since  the  death  of  Edward  lh» 
Confessor.  The  canonization  of  Henry  VL  was  swioudj 
proposed ;  indeed,  the  people  carried  their  part  so  for  1J>M 
statutes  of  bim  were  venerated,  and  he  waa  for  some  tuM 
treated  as  a  saint;  but  the  accession  of  the  rival  House « 
York  to  the  throne,  and  the  impossibility  of  satisfying  tM 
pope,  prevented  the  meek  and  simple  king  from  leavmg  his 
name  upon  the  English  list  of  sainted  monarchs. 

The  Church  of  England,  after  the  Restoration,  "»• 
greatly  inclined  to  canonize  Charles  I. ;  and  unti' 'J™ 
period  he  waa  constantly  spoken  of  as  a  Martyr,  and  Uw" 
18  at  least  one  church  in  England  called  after  his  o«» 
Mr.  Oarlyle,  on  the  other  side,  has  given  his  canooiz*"* 
to  Oliver  Cromwell.  Some  kings  have  had  the  Utie  "»*"' 
in  one  fJace  and  amonj;  certain  persons,  but  have  been  » 
aaints  in  other  places  ami  to  other  persons.  This  was  U« 
case  with  many  ol  jhe  early  national  saint  kings,  espew*"/ 
b  England  and  Scandinavia.  The  Norman  primate,  IM- 
franc,  wiped  off  the  name*  of  many  national  saints  from  tw 
calendar  of  the  church  of  conquered  England.    "  "* 
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put  of  th«  proceia  of  romanizing  and  denatioaalizini;  our 
eborch.  This  i»  Btill  more  ramarkably  the  case  with  one 
of  the  greatest  kings  who  erer  retgned,  and  to  wham  the 
chuTch  probably  owes  more  than  to  any  earlier  or  later 
monarch  —  Charles  the  GreaL  Charles,  a  thorough  Ger- 
m*a,  was  (br  a  lon^  time  the  chosen  patron-saint  of  the 
G«nDan  students  ot  the  splendid  UniverBiCy  of  Paris,  al- 
tboogh  he  was  unacknowledged  as  a  saint  by  the  Roman 
coort,  for  he  had  been  canonized  by  an  old  anti-pope, 
Puchal  III.  and  that  by  the  demand  of  the  Emperor  Fred- 
erick Barharossa.  Louis  XI.,  the  least  saintly  of  all  kings 
who  have  ever  ruled,  imagining  the  Great  G«rman  Caiiar 
to  have  been  his  predecessor  as  ■'  Charlemagne,"  king  of 
France,  ordered  saintly  worship  to  be  given  to  him,  and 
fixed  opon  the  Z3th  of  January  aa  his  feait-day  in  the 
church  of  France.  The  saintship  of  Charles  the  Great, 
however,  was  never  adopted  by  that  church ;  but  in  the 
Kventeenth  century  the  Uoivereity  of  Paris  proclaimed 
him  as  its  patron,  and  ordered  his  day  to  be  solemnized 
crery  year.  M.  Guizot,  who,  like  all  his  countrymen,  still 
legwds  the  great  Fraokieh  Crasar  as  a  I'arisian  French- 
nun,  tells  us  that  "  in  spile  of  the  heBitations  of  the  Parlt- 
wnf  of  Paris,  and  the  revolutions  of  our  century,  it  is  still 
oelebrated  as  the  chief  fBte- day  of  the  great  classical  schools 
■0  France."  The  German  Cmsars,  however,  were  able  to 
nckon  one  saint  amongst  them,  Henry  If,  who  was  elected 
in  the  year  1002;  his  wife  shared  the  honor  of  canooiza- 
doa,  t>robab1y  from  the  fact  that  they  had  no  children,  and 
lliat  she  retired  into  a  convent  after  the  emperor's  death. 
Austria  has  had  her  Saint  Leopold  (the  Mawrave),  and 
Hungary  her  saints  Stephen,  Lndislaus  I.,  and  Margaret. 
A  full  list  of  the  kings  and  queens  who  have  borne  this 
spitbet  would  leave  too  little  room  for  the  monarchs  who 
sppear  in  histoty  with  more  earthly  titles. 

Probably  the  nearest  epithet  to  that  of  "  Saint "  is  that 
of  "the  li^ous,"  which  was  borne  by  Charles  the  Great's 
"saker  successor  in  the  empire,  Louis  the  Pious.  He  is 
■1m,  of  course,  claimed  by  the  French  historians  as  a 
French  king,  and  the  Luduiig  der  Fromme,  who  died  with 
t German  exclamation  upon  his  lipi  ("  Am»,  aut "),  appears 
>a  hsts  of  the  French  monarchs  as  Loa'a  le  Dibonnaire,^ 
from  whence  he  reappears  in  modern  English  and  Ameri- 
can histories  as  Louis  the  Gentle.  Amongst  Sweden's 
barteen  Erics  (the  name  is  the  same  at  the  German  Heiu- 
rifb  and  our  Henry)  she  possesses  in  the  ninth  of  the  list 
ta  Eric  the  Pious.  The  ninth  Eric  of  Sweden,  like  the 
ninth  Louis  of  France,  also  bore  the  title  of  Saint.  -  It  was 
erigiDally  given  him  by  a  really  popular  and  national 
canonization.  He  was  in  church,  eiiner  on  the  llth  or  the 
IBIhof  May,  llAl,  when  news  was  brought  to  him  that 
Uignus  of  Denmark  had  landed  on  the  coast  and  was 
■urcbing  against  him.  He  said  calmly :  "Let  us  at  least 
finish  the  sacrifice :  the  rest  of  the  festival"  (it  was  A»- 
cenuoa-tide)  '■  I  shall  keep  elsewhere."  When  the  mass 
*u  ended,  he  went  forth  at  the  head  of  his  guards ;  and 
■fttf  a  hrave  defence,  was  slain,  the  hagic^rapnies  say,  by 
Ibe  pagans.  Ha  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  ideal  good 
king  in  Sweden  ;  he  had  compiled  a  code  of  laws  from  the 
sncient  constitntiona  of  the  nation,  and  "  SL  Eric's  Law" 
vu  lone  spoken  of  in  Sweden  with  that  kind  of  reverence 
with  which  the  laws  of  St.  Edivard  (the  Confessor)  were 
r^vded  by  the  English  people  ander  the  rule  of  the 
"Mcign  Kormans.  Hungary  and  Spain  are  the  only  other 
■atioas  which  now  occur  to  me  as  having  given  the  epithet 
of  Pious  to  either  of  their  kings.  Stephen  the  Pious,  who 
died  in  1308,  was  the  first  king  of  Hungary.  He  has  long 
beld  amongst  the  Magyars  the  same  pUce  as  idea!  king  oT 
tbeir  nation  as  Eric  holds  amongst  the  Swedes.,  Like  so 
{■Wy  kings  who  appear  in  history  with  religious  epithets, 
M  was  the  founder  or  estafalisher  of  the  church  among  his 
people,  and  the  secular  destroyer  of  paganism.  Rome, 
either  by  her  C«sar  or  her  pontiff,  by  the  temporal  or  the 
Viriloal  head  of  Christendom,  was  supposed  alone  to  have 
■m  power  of  changing  counts  and  dukes  into  kings.     Pope 
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Sylvester  IL  sent  the  crown  to  Stephen,  and  hesloned 
upon  him  the  official  title  of  the  Apostolic  king  which  still 
is  used  by  his  successors  the  Austrian  monarchg.  Stephen 
was  afterwards  canonized,  like  other  kings  of  Europe  who 
stood  in  a  like  relation  to  the  christianization  of  (heir 
peoples.  The  claim  of  Philip  III.  of  Spain  to  his  epithet 
of  Philip  the  Pious  h>td  been  vindicated  by  Arch-deacon 
Churton  in  the  interesting  essay  prefixed  to  his  translation 
of  the  poet  Gongora. 

Perhaps  the  mojt  desirable  title  any  king  could  covet 
after  that  of  "  Saint"  or  "  the  Pious"  (or  perhaps  before 
them)  is  "  the  Good."  The  other  titles  came  in  time  to  be 
only  obtainable  from  the  clergy,  who  were  but  a  section  of 
the  nation,  or  from  an  extra-national  bestower,  the  pope. 
But  the  epithet  of  "  the  Good  "  was  attributed  to  monarchs 
br  a  more  universal  and  unquestionable  voice.  When  the 
nft  of  canonization  had  become  little  more  than  official, 
by  totally  passing  from  the  nation  and  people  to  the  Roman 
Bishop,  uiLs  epithet(Was  the  highest  tribute  of  love  and 
approval  which  nations  as  a  whole  could  bestow  upon  their 
princes.  It  was  borne  by  many  sovereigns  between  the 
eleventh  and  fifteenth  centuries.  Richard' the  Good,  Uuke 
of  Normandy,  the  grandfather  of  our  William  the  Con- 
queror, died  in  1026.  Norway  a  few  years  later  lost  her 
Magnus  the  (rood.  Charles  the  Good,  Count  of  Flanders, 
was  assassinated  before  the  altar  of  St.  Donatus,  in  Bruges, 
early  in  the  eleventh  century.  John  the  Good  of  France, 
the  second  French  John,  died  in  London  in  IfiSi.  The 
maxim  is  attributed  to  him :  "  If  justice  and  eood  faith  are 
banished  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  they  ought  still  to  be 
found  in  the  hearts  and  on  the  lips  of  kings."  He  cer- 
tainty gave  an  example  of  the  maxim  in  his  own  person ; 
for  when  the  Endish  bad  released  him  on  his  kingly  word 
of  honor,  he  voluntarily  surrendered  himself  prisoner  aa 
Boon  as  he  found  that  he  could  not  fulfil  the  conditions 
on  which  he  had  received  his  liberty.  Philip  the  Good, 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  whom  the  Council  of  Basel  declared 
"  First  Duke  of  Christendom."  has  had  the  grounds  of  hit 
title  set  forth  by  Comines.  This  mighty  prince,  who  died 
at  Bruges  in  1367,  was  at  once  the  patron  of  art,  the  de- 
veloper of  commerce,  and  the  friend  of  scholars ;  and 
Erasmus  compared  him  to  those  ^reat  ancients  who  were 
the  ideal  princes  of  the  men  of  the  Renaissance.  George 
the  Good  was  for  a  time  amongst  a  certain  class  of  our 
fellow-country  men  proposed  as  a  fit  designation  for  George 
III.  The  title  has  oeen  dven  with  a  fuller  assent,  and  on 
clearer  grounds,  to  one  who  was  not  a  reigning  sovereign, 
the  late  Prince  Albert 

The  epithet  which  still  demands  the  severest  scrutiny  of 
historical  criticism  in  many  of  its  specified  applications 
is  undoubtedly  that  of  ''  the  Great."  There  are  a  greater 
numtier  of  regal  claimants  for  this  than  for  any  other  title. 
Ancient  history  is  full  of  them  ;  as  Cyrus  ihe  Great,  Alex- 
ander  the  Great,  Pompey  the  Great,  Herod  the  Great,  and 
many  more.  The  Roman  Empire  bad  on  its  eastern  throne, 
which  was  founded  by  a  Constantine  the  Great,  a  Tbeodo- 
sius  the  Great,  and  a  Justinian  the  GreaL  It  was  destroyed 
by  a  Mohammed  the  Great  (the  second).  The  German 
(jiesars,  of  whom  a  Charles  the  Great  was  the  first,  in- 
clude in  their  list  Otto  the  Great  (the  first)  and  Henry  the 
Great  (the  fourth).  The  epithet  is  also  borne  by  the  fourth 
Henry  of  France.  Russia  had  her  Vladimir  the  Great  la 
her  first  Christian  king,  and  her  Peter  the  Great  ;  Poland, 
her  Casimir  the  Great  (the  third);  Navarre,  her  Sancho 
the  Great.  In  the  last  years  of  the  tenth  century,  there 
were  three  contemporary  monarchs  with  this  epithet^  Otto, 
Vladimir,  and  Sancho.  Prussiahas  had  her  Frederick  the 
Great,  whose  right  to  the  epithet  has  been  demonstrated 
with  such  pious  admiration  by  Mr.  Carlyle  ;  and  Hungary 
her  Louis  tbe  Great  (the  first).  The  French  U  Grand  seems 
better  suited  to  thj  ..onrtepnth  Louis  of  France  than  oar 
English  word  Great  Most  of  the  sovereigns  whose  names 
have  come  down  to  us  with  this  suffix  have  either  been 
great  conquerors,  founders  of  great  reigning  houses,  or 
great  legislators  who  have  mark^  an  epoch  in  the  political 
history  of  their  peoples.  Three  kings  have  iwrne  thittitls 
in  onr  own  land,  Alfred,  Canote,  ana  William  L 
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'!%•  graatneu  of  Louis  XIV.  wu  ft  aort  of  MtitudinictDg 
greMneu.  H?  had  a  kind  of  munificence  which  was 
splendid  in  the  eyes  of  courtiere  and  raleta,  but  it  was  of  a 
lower  kind  than  that  of  onr  own  Weet-Suoa  Edmund  the 
Hagnificeot,  "  the  traniactJona  of  whose  reign,"  laid  Wil- 
.  liam  of  Malmesbui7,  "  ore  celebrated  with  peculiar  splen- 
dor even  down  to  our  times,"  —  that  ii,  nearly  three  nun- 
dred  years  after  the  death  of  Edmund.  Two  princes  of 
later  date  are  known  by  this  epithet  of  Magnificent  —  one, 
the  Florentine  Medici,  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  who  died 
In  149S,  attended  on  his  death-bed  by  Uie  rieoroos  patriot 
and  aaint  of  Florence,  Savonarola;  the  other,  Suleiman 
the  Magnificent,  who,  a  few  years  later,  startled  Chriaten- 
'dom  in  uie  midst  of  tjie  excitement  about  Luther,  and  ex- 
cited Lnther  himself,  by  pitching  hia  Moslem  tenta  before 
Chriatian  Vienna. 

Our  old  historian,  Florence  of   Worceater,  has  not  only 

Civided  Edmund  with  the  epithet  of  the  Magnificent,  but 
faaa  attached  aome  splendid  epitheta  Jo  the  name  of  each 
of  the  n^at  conquering  Enelish  kinga  of  the  tenth  century. 
Edwara  the  son  of  Alfred  le  the  Uacouqnered,  Athelstane 
is  the  Glorious,  Edred  the  Excellent,  Edgar  the  Pacific. 
Hie  last  epithet  has  been  attached  to  the  names  of  the 
Emperor  Frederick  III.  and  of  our  James  L  Florence 
wrote  whilat  be  and  hta  fellow-countrymen  bad  to  see  for- 
eisnera  aitting  upon  the  throne  of  the  English,  and  he  took 
a  kind  of  national  pride  in  the  recollection  that  it  had  once 
been  occupied  by  great  Englishmen. 

The  Bold,  a  character  of  great  esteem  in  the  chivalroua 
Middle  Ages,  was  borne  by  Boleslaus  the  aecond  duke  and 
first  king  of  Poland ;  the  kingly  crown  waa  placed  on  hia 
head  by  the  German  Ctesar,  as  preaumed  secular  head  of 
the  Chriatian  world.  Burgundy  had  two  Bolda  —  Philip, 
who  died  in  1401;  and  Die  famoua  Charlea  (called  as 
often  it  Thnirairt,  or  the  Bash),  under  whom  the  great 
middle  kingdom  burst  in  pieces.  The  Bold  princes  were 
•ometimaa  described  by  the  suffix  of  the  name  of  the 
king  of  beasts,  as  I>ouu  VIII.  of  France,  Louis  the  Lion, 
Henry  the  Lion,  Duke  Boleslana  L  of  Poland  the  Lion- 
hearted,  and  Richard  the  Lion-hearted  of  England.  Philip 
the  Bold'a  aon  is  known  as  Duke  John  Fearnought,  or  the 
Fearless;  and  Philip  III.  of  France  as  Philip  the  Hardy. 
Such  epitheta  aa  the  Grim,  home  by  Kenneth  IV.  of  Scot- 
land, and  by  Ivan  IV.  of  Russia,  who  firat  took  on  himaelf 
the  title  of  Ciar,  mark  the  passage  from  the  good  use  of 
strength  to  the  bad  use  of  it.  We  find  amongst  the  kings 
of  Castile  a  Pedro  the  Cruel,  who  died  in  1369.  The  em- 
peror Henry  VI.  had  received  the  same  epithet  in  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  century. 

Two  kings  of  France  have  been  decorated  with  the  title 
which  was  coveted  by  James  the  "British  Solomon"  — 
Robert  the  Wiae  (the  second),  in  the  end  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tnry ;  and  Charles  the  Wise  (the  fiflh),  the  son  of  that 
John  who  died  in  England.  Castile  had  her  famoua 
Alfonso  the  Wise,  who  reigned  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  As  late  aa  the  middle  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  Spain  called  her  Ferdinand  IV.  the  Wise. 
Bancho  HI.  of  Caatile  ia  known  as  the  Beloved,  an  epithet 
granted  for  a  time  to  the  wretched  Louia  XIII.  but  afUr- 
wards  recalled  ;  it  was  borne  earlier  and  more  justly  br  a 
predecessor,  Charles  VI. 

The  moral  epithets  bestowed  a^n  monarchs  demand,  in 
many  cases,  as  I  have  already  said,  a  critical  reinvestiga- 
tion. A  great  number  of  kings  have  been  distinguished  liv 
their  mere  pbyaical  quslitiea.  Thui,  we  find  a  Spaniui 
Bancho  the  Fat  (the  firat)  in  the  tenth  century ;  he  was 
preceded  by  a  Frankieh  Charles  the  Fat  in  the  ninth  cen- 
turv.  Fortagal  knows  her  Alfonso  11.  as  the  Fat.  France 
had  amongst  ner  Capetian  kings  a  Charles  the  Handsome 
(her  fourth  Charlea),  and  a  I'hilip  the  Handsome,  also  her 
fourth  Philip.  The  latter  ia  sometimes  called  the  Fair,  the 
epithet  bestowed  also  upon  Philip  I.  and  upon  the  Auetrian 
Frederick  111.  Some  kinga  have  taken  their  epithets 
fivm  their  phyaical  defecta,  as  two  monarchs  of  the  ninth 
century  —  Michael  the  Stammerer,  on  the  throne  of  the 
eastern  Cieaars;  and  Louis  the  Stammerer,  who  waa 
crowned  Western  Emperor  by  the  pope  at  Troyes.    The 


Emperor  Albert  I.  waa  known  aa  Albert  the  One-eyed; 
our  Richard  HI.  as  Crook-back ;  the  Spanish  HenryBL 
aa  the  Sickly;  and  Boleslaus  III.  of  Poland  as  tbeWiy- 
mouth.  The  sainted  Emperor  Henry  is  sometimes  msAed 
down  as  Henry  the  Lame.  I  might  increase  the  list  with 
kinga  known  aa  the  Black,  the  White,  the  Red,  the  Curly, 
the  Gouty,  the  Short ;  but  I  could  attach  no  lively  interest 
to  each  uuleas  I  could  enter  into  such  an  amount  of  detail 
aa  would  make  this  paper  unreasonably  long.  All  tuck 
titles  are  chiefly  important  to  us  as  rough,  but  cIuu«cta^ 
iatjc  expressions  of  contemporary  c  '' 
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Or  the  many  who  have  recently  seen  the  Shah  of  Perria 
in  all  the  glory  of  hia  diamonds,  few  are  acquainted  with 
anything  more  than  the  names  of  llie  most  famous  Persian 
writers ;  indeed,  beyond  apecimens  of  Bafiz  and  Sat,  thsre 
ia  nothing  tranalated,  and  tliose  have  not  gx>t  into  general 
cireiilation.  Oriental  poetn-,  like  Oriental  art,  has  its  own 
peculiar  genius,  and  tne  Weatem  mind  must  be  tiwaed 
before  it  can  enjoy  or  admire  it.  The  poem  of  "3<m^ 
and  Zulaikha,"  one  of  the  gems  of  Persian  poetrv,  by  Ab- 
derabman  Ibn  Ahmed,  —  or,  as  he  is  naually  called,  Sof- 
ed-din  Jami  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  —  is,  perhapi,  die 
work  most  likely  to  be  attractive,  though  we  Aoubt  wbether 
the  moat  patient  of  readers  could  ^et  through  thejjoem  si  s 
whole,  in  spite  of  its  many  beautiea.  The  present  modcit 
liltie  brochure,  which  contains  the  analyaia  of  the  tttaj 
with  connected  specimens  of  the  most  interesting  putioni, 
is  quite  enough  to  aatiafy  an  Engliah  reader.  Inere  u  do 
name  attached  to  the  work,  only  the  initiala  "  S.  B."  st  tbs 
end  of  the  preliminary  notice.  The  tranalation  resdi, 
freely  and  fluenUy;  and  it  has  evidently  been  a  labor  ^ 
love  —  a  memorial  of  the  translator'a  own  love  and  adnura- 
tioo  for  the  poem.  It  is,  apparently^rinted  for  private,  oc 
at  least  veir  limited  circulation.  We  could  have  wiihcd 
that  we  bad  been  told  a  little  more  about  Jami  himself 
He  was  born  1414  A.  D.,  or  817  of  the  Hegira.  Hededi- 
cated  hia  whole  life  to  literature,  and  appears  to  have  been  s 
very  prolific  writer  1  the  titlea  of  thirty-four  of  bis  workt  m 
prose  and  sixteen  in  poetn'  remain.  He  wrote  on  all  isb- 
jects, — history,  religion,  theology,  morala,  —  andnuoiennu 
exposiliona  of  the  myatical  doctrinea  of  the  branch  of  Do- 
bammedanism  to  which  be  belonged.  Hia  atrong  niynic 
tendencies  are  very  evident  in  hia  treatment  of  the  pratent 
poem  ;  for,  though  the  story  of  the  love  of  Joseph  and  Zu- 
laikha is  ao  u^ent  in  its  descriptions  aa  to  make  the  Song 
of  Solomon  seem  "  like  snow  in  summer,"  atilL  it  is  evi- 
dent throughout  that  a  deep  mystic  meaning  underlies  the 
whole.  The  love  and  sufferings  of  Zulaikha  are  intended 
to  represent  not  alone  an  earthly  passion  for  a  lover,  bat 
the  aspiration  of  a  human  soul  alter  its  Maker  —  the  pangs 
of  aeparation,  and  tbe  ardent  deaire  for  reunion  witfa  tbs 
fountain  of  life  and  source  of  all  good,  from  which  it  hss 
been  banished  to  the  wildemeaa  of  this  mortal  life.  Iks 
poem,  however,  ia  not  an  allegory,  but  a  very  beautiful  ssd 
passionate  romance.  Znlaikna  ia  redeemed  from  the  ^ 
nominy  that  has  been  attached  to  her  as  the  "  wife  of  Fou- 
phar,"  and  Joseph  comes  out  with  all  the  brilliancy  with 
which  Eastern  traditions  have  endowed  him,  and  which  lies 

?uite  outside  our  Bible  history.  His  knowledge  of  msgie 
which  he  might  have  derived  from  hia  mother),  bit  supff- 
humau  beauty,  hia  love  for  Zulaikha  (which  has  its  recoil 
in  the  Koran),  and  bis  wonderful  wisdom  in  interpretJu 
dreama  and  foretelling  the  future,  all  combine  to  sfbra 
reason  enough  for  Zulaikha's  firantie  and  Qngnveraabla 
passion.  The  poem  of  "  Joseph  and  Zulaikha  "nas  never 
yetbeen  brought  before  the  Engliah  reader,  althouEh  Pro- 
ieaaor  Rosenweig  has  translated  it  into  German.  We  shill 
endeavor  to  give  our  readers  someideaof  awork  thstii 
one  of  the  great  glories  of  Persian  poetry.  Orientals  ^ 
ways  take  their  time  about  everything,  and  in  the  Diid«  " 
1  jHaltiii  OHd  Axci'inflM  nf  Ikt  Jfupk  ud  ZmlaiUta:  t»  Hiainal-S*^ 
tnaiic  Fttm,  tt  uU  iVrnu  Pott,  Ami.    LnKlon.    IBTS. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  A  JPEB8IAN  POEM. 


^  Btrongeat  emotions  of  joy  or  grief  they  make  innumert- 
bie  digressions,  and  stop  to  elaborate  their  metaphora  and 
HEDiles  with  B  minutenes*  that  greatly  detracts  from  theb 
IrwhneM  and  suggestivenesB.  This  habit  renders  Oriental 
poetry  (atiguing  to  a  European  reader. 

In  the  present  work  the  commencement  of  the  etory  U 
deUyedbya  series  of  long  preludes:  these  may  be  Bup- 
ptwd  to  represent  the  gallerieB  and  ante-chawbere  whidi 
ttose  who  are  about  to  enter  the  presence  of  royalty  have 
tott»Ter»e  before  they  reach  the. inner  sanctuary,  where 
majesty  abides.  These  preludes  are  full  of  beanty,  and 
emce  the  pious,  earnest  spirit  with  which  the  poet  beean 
his  labors,  and  are  OYideoce  that  a  deep'  seDse  is  hidden 
under  the  highly-colored  deseriptions  of  an  earthly  pa«- 

After  'n'oking  the  blessing  of  the  Deity  on  his  wSrk,  and 
paying  that  allTie  dees  may  be  for  the  glory  of  the  Eter- 
BiJ,  and  not  with  a  view  to  tuunelf,  the  poet  alludes  to  the 
•Dhject  be  has  chosen  :  — 

And  poihEng  bat  a  name  has  yet  been  left  of  ita  story, 

in  tbu  tbe  wine  honse  of  pleasant  histories 

I  find  not  an  echo  of  this  sweet  melody 

The  gacati  drank  the  wine  and  fonhwitb  dapaned,— 

Departed,  and  left  only  the  empty  wine  jara. 

ThU  is  the  feeling  that  underlies  our  interest  in  viewimr 
ow  portrajtB,  old  ruins,  and  in  reading  the  records  of  long 
"go.  Jami  then  proceeds  to  a  long  celebraUon  of  the 
ftnne  greatness,  and  finally  sums  up  his  counsel  to  men 
by  saying,  — 

7^^^I°^,H*  '**"^'"'  *''"  "*■  "^  inq''"i'i'e  handful, 
|hould  polish  oar  mirror  from  the  raat  of  curiosity, 
8ink  mlo  forgetfiilnesi  of  our  own  existence 
And  seat  onrselvea  henceforth  on  tbe  knees  Jif  silence. 
Various  other  poetical  halls  and  galleries  have  to  be 
mversed,  all  containing  singularly   subtle  and  beautiful 
!7^     i!-  u"      ""    preparatory  to  this    preeminent   loi-e 
■lory,  which  was  considered  by  the  poet  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  be  revealed  in  a  vUion.    The  exquisite  beauty 
rt'^T.j         .  Pf^»*"ge«  ™"«  not  delay  us,  though  we  feel 
hke  children  in  a  garden  who  trample  over  beds  of  lovely 
fcwers  lo  reach  one  that  catches  their  eye.     Here  is  what 
Jwu  says  of  Uve  (it  is  the  idea  from  which  he  works  out 
luspoem):  — 

4-  J;^"  ™i<^  of  "le  pains  of  f^ve  is  no  hearL 
T™™  .'k"'/ *"""  ^^^--"^^  !s  nothing  bnt  earth  and  water. 
Urn  tby  face  away  from  the  world  to  the  pangs  of  love, 
i^or^lhe  worid  of  lore  is  a  world  of  sweetness. 

In  the  world  ihou  mayst'be  skilled 'in  a  hundred  arts 
w™  IS  the  only  one  that  will  free  thee  from  thyself. 
lam  not  thy  Ace  from  love,  even  if  it  be  shallow; 

lis  tuine  apprenticeship  for  learning  the  tme  one. 

I  have  been  a  nimble  traveller  on  the  rokd  of 'love,' 

inj-onth  or  in  age  there  is  nothing  like  love, 
_lli6  enchantment  of  love  breathes  upon  me  fbrever. 
Jsmi,    ,c  Mjs,  ".thou  hast  grown  old  in  love, 
Rouse  up  thy  spirit  and  in  love  die  ' 
Umpose  a  tale  on  the  pleasure*  of  love, 
ibatthou  mavst  leave  to  the  world  some  memorial  of  thy 

Before  we  are  allowed  to  reach  the  presence  of  Zulaikha, 
we  are  artfully  prepared  to  understand  the  magical  and 
overwhelming  influence  by  which  the  "  Moon  of  Canaan  " 
^Joseph)  "  bore  away  reason  from  the  brain  of  Zulaikha." 
■•ne  UrtenUls  believe  that  Joseph  possessed  the  greatest 
^nal  beauty  that  evpr  was  bestowed  on  a  son  of  man, 
Wi,""  ^'"'*'' "°  profuBion  of  epithets,  is  able  to  set  it 
™™-  The  storjr  of  Joseph  when  living  with  his  father 
Ma  brothers  differs  somewhat  from  the  Hebrew  narrative, 
«a  goes  more  into  detail ;  but  both  records  agree  in  the 
j^^  affection  he  excites  in  all  who  saw  him  except  his  . 

At  last  we  reach  the  presence  of  the  lovely  ^ulaikha,  ■ 
Ml  all  merely  mortal  men  are  bound  to  fall  prostrate  at  i 
«er  feet.    In  the  Wertem  land  there  lived  a  renowned  I 


king,  whose  name  was  Timus.     He  had  a  daughter,  Zulu- 
kha,  whom  he  loved  beyond  atl  things  in  the  world.     As  to 
her  loveliness,  the  poet  declares  "  it  is  not  to  be  comprised 
within  the  limits  of  description."     Neverdieless,  he  gives  a 
charming  picture  of  her  as  a  yonng,  fresh,  happy  girl,  b«- 
fbre  passion  was  stirred  or  sorrow  lud  come  nigh  her ;  — 
Never  yet  had  a  burden  weighed  upon  her  heart, 
Never  yet  had  she  loved  or  had  a  lover ; 
She  slept  through  the  night  as  sleeps  the  fresh  narctssui,  ^ 
And  bloomed  in  the  momiug  like  the  smiling  rosebud :  ' 
She  had  not  a  care  hejond  her  spirits. 
So  she  was  cheerful  and  gay  at  heart. 
And  her  soul  was  free  from  every  sorrow 
As  to  what  the  coming  days  might  bring  to  vex  it, 
Or  what  might  be  born  from  the  womb  of  the  nights. 

One  night,  whilst  in  a  deep  slumber,  she  had  a  vision, 
like  those  visions  of  the  night  which  impress  Orientals 
with  a  sense  of  being  a  direct  communication  from  tbe  un- 
seen world,  and  in  which  they  believe  implicitly  :  — 


When  he  laughed,  — 

His  laugh  was  the  lustre  of  the  Plriados ; 

'       I  happened  that  which  needs  must  happen, 
lis  captive,  not  with  her  one  hut  with  -   '" 

Fancy  planted  in  her  soul  the  yonng  shoot  of  Love. 


They  impress  the  kisses  on  her  feet. 

Her  damsels  approach  to  give  the  hsnd  kiss, 

Then  she  lifleth  the  veil  from  her  dewy  tulip  cheeks, 

And  shaketh  olf  tbe  sleep  from  her  lovfr-languishing  eyes. 

She  lookelh  round  on  every  side,  hut  seelh  not  a  sign 

Of  the  roseate  image  of  her  last  night's  dream. 

" ne  she  withdrew  like  a  rosebud  into  herself. 


Had  not  shame  withheld  her  hand. 
She  goes  through  the  day  pretty  well :  - 


Bnt  at  night, — 
She  turned  her  face  to  the  wall  of  sorrow, 
She  stooped  her  hack  like  a  crooked  lyre. 
And  tuned  it  in  concord  with  her  own  heart's  sadness. 

She  makes  eloquent  and  paseionate  invocations  to  her  lost 

So  all  the  night  long  she  passed  in  moanings, 

Uttering  ber  complaints  to  the  vision  of  her  friend ; 

But  when  the  night  was  gone,  to  avoid  suspicion. 

She  washed  the  tears  from  her  blood-suffused  eyes. 

On  her  lips,  still  moist  from  the  cruel  struggle  of  the  night, 

She  impresses  deeply  the  seal  of  silence. 


It  is 


>t  snrprising  ti 


« told  that  — 


With  blood-shot  eyes  and  (x 


Night  and  to  Sleep  are  touching  from 
their  passionate  simplicity. 

At  length  she  sees  again  die    same  vision,  which  this 
time  spe^s  to  ber,  and  says,  — 


«  frantic  on  Rnding  it  only 


loodlikq  tbe  tulip;, 
oyCiOOgk 


EVERT  SATURDAY. 


[Sbptbmbeb  i 


Her  poor  fftlber  u  driven  to  hia  wiu*  end  hj  the  condi- 
tion ofniH  daughter.  All  the  wIm  men  and  phyucians  are 
called  together,  but  the/  can  do  nothing.  Tbey  tiy  the  ef- 
fect of  ipells  and  chann*  to  refltoro  her  to  composure,  but 
with  DO  effect.  SometimeB  she  breaks  out  into  panion&te 
lamentation,  BomeUmes  lying  aa  in  s  trance,  but  alwa/s  un- 
der the  spell  of  her  insane  mind  :  — 

Venus,  tooM  eatifere  k  sa  proie  Btiach^s. 

And  10  she  continues  for  another  year.  At  the  end  of 
that  time,  she  has  a  third  Tision  of  the  same  figure  that  had 
appeared  in  her  two  former  ones.     She  adjures  it, — 


??> 


Br  tba  epotleunesi  of  Him  wbo  hath  created  thee  ipotlen, 

"         bath  selected   thee  from  the    beamifnl  belngi  of  both 

Shorten,  I  bneecb  tbee,  the  term  of  mj  anxieties, 
Oire  me  to  know  tb;  name  and  ibj  ciij. 

The  vision  ipeaks,  and  tells  her  that  be  is  a  Prince  of 
Eg>'pt,  —  the  Councillor  of  the  King  of  Egjpt,  with  high 
dignity  and  princedom.  On  hearinz  this,  Zulaikba  re- 
covers her  senses.  She  sends  an  aflectionate  message  to 
her  father,  to  tell  him  she  is  quite  well  a^ain.  She  begins 
to  talk. delightfully  about  all  the  countnes  of  the  world; 
but  her  discourse  always  ends  in  rehearsing  the  story  of 
the  Egyptiani  :  she  faints  away,  however,  when  she  at- 
tempts to  utter  the  name  of  Egypt's  Prince. 

The  lame  of  her  beauty  brings  ambassadors  to  demand 
her  in  marriage  from  all  the  kings  of  the  world,  eK- 
■■"'■■■     -'"  ' -—  ' -leofthem: 


is  a  hundred  times  more  precious  than  the  wind  which  is 
laden  with  musk  from  the  deserts  of  Tartary.  Her  father, 
to  pacify  her,  dismisses  all  the  ambassadors,  and  sends  a 
trusty  messenger  to  Kgypt,  to  offer  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage to  the  Grand  Vizier,  who  is  both  astonished  and  en- 
chanted at  such  unexpected  happbess,  which  he  accepts 
with  all  the  eagerness  it  deserves.  He  cannot,  however, 
Ko  to  fetch  bis  bride  in  parson,  as  he  cannot  be  spared 
froin  allendance  on  the  king. 

Zulaikha's  father  prepares  a  magnificent  litter,  on  the 
model  of  a  bridal  chamber ;  and  in  this,  accompanied  by  a 
splendid  retinue,  and  carrying  a  noble  dowry,  Zulaikba  sets 
forth,  never  doubting  but  that  she  Is  going  to  meet  the  ob- 
ject of  her  visions.  Night  and  day  they  travel. 
The  beantifol  litter,  borne  on  Wind-footed  dromedaries. 
Went  swiftly  as  the  roseOeavci  before  the  springtide  winds. 

When  they  come  near  Memphis,  the  Grand  Vizier  goes 
forth  to  meet  hit  bride.  The  nurse,  to  gratify  the  impv 
tience  of  Zulaikha,  makes  a  small  slit  in  the  curtain  of  the 
tent.  The  disappointment  and  despair  of  Zulaikha  may 
be  imagined,  when  she  beholds  Potiphar  instead  of  the 
Pritice  of  her  vision  I  Her  despair  is  mitigated  "  by  the 
bird  of  mercy,"  "  a  secret  angel  "  who  comforts  ber,  and 
promises  that  "out  of  her  perplexity  shall  come  deliver- 
ance." The  Grand  Vixier  conveys  her  to  Memphis,  where 
she  is  lodged  magnificently,  and  apparently  left  in  perfect 
freedom ;  but  she  continues  in  her  misery.  All  this  time 
Joseph  is  living  with  his  father  and  bis  brethren.  He,  too 
has  visions,  but  they  are  of  his  own  future  greatness;  and 
his  heart  is  untroubled.  The  story  of  Joseph  is  narrated 
according  to  the  Koran,  and  with  more  detail  than  in  our 
own  version.  Malik,  the  leader  of  the  Midian  caravan,  is 
aDxiounly  expected  in  Egypt ;  the  news  of  the  beautiful 
slave  of  the  Hebrew  race  whom  he  brings  with  him  has  al- 
ready preceded  him,  the  King  himself  desiring  to  have  the 
first  sight  of  him.  When  Joseph  is  brought  out  from  the 
palace,  a  crowd  has  galbered  round  the  gate  to  behold  him. 
Sulaikha,  passing  at  the  moment  in  her  litter,  catches  a 

impse  of  oim,  recognizes  him,  and,  on  her  return  home. 


persuades  Potiphar  to  go  to  the  king,  wbo  i«  intending  W 
purchase  him,  and  to  request,  as  a  reward  for  his  services, 
that  he  may  buy  Joseph  and  adopt  him  for  his  son.  lie 
king  consents,  and  Joseph  becomea  an  inmate  of  Poti^ar'i 
household.  We  should  say  that  Zulaikha  had  given  ber 
husband  all  her  own  jewels  and  treasures  to  enable  him  to 

Eay  the  immense  price  demanded.  For  a  time  Zulaikha  ii 
appy  and  quiet ;  Joseph  conducts  himself  blamelessly  and 
iirudently,  and  no  lien  is  given  that  he  entertain*  any 
eelings  for  Zulaikha  beyond  profound  respect.  ,  The  only 
indication  given  is  tbe  gentle  coldnees  with  which  he  repels 
the  affection  of  an  Egyptian  princesf,  who,  having  beards 
his  fame  from  afar,  comes  to  see  him,  and  falls  distractedly 
in  love ;  but  Joseph  talks  so  wisely  to  her,  that  she  goe- 
back  home  "freed  from  the  ferment  of  passion,"  and, build 
ing  a  little  honse  of  piety  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  gives 
her  life  op  to  works  of  charity. 

Zulaikha's  passion  for  Joseph  becomes  uncontrollable- 
It  seems  that  Potiphar  had  enjoined  her  to  treat  him  with 
every  consideration  as  a  son  of  the  house,  not  as  a  slave) 
tbe  result  is,  that  the  more  favor  Zulukha  shows  him,  the 
more  reserved  he  grows :  — 

Zaiaikha  fixe*  ber  eyes  on  that  favored  conntenaiiix. 
But  Joseph  dcclinetb  hii  to  the  instep  of  her  fbou 
Zulaikha  regardeth  him  with  glowing  looks ; 
Joseph  sealeth  his  eyes,  and  will  not  see  them. 

There  is  much  beautiful  poetry  lavished  on  this  pottiMi 
of  the  story.  Zulaikha  is  not  allowed  to  incur  tbe  reader's 
contempt  or  dislike.  Jami  shows  himself  a  thorotKhl^ 
chivalrous  gentleman  in  bis  treatment  of  this  hazaraons 
passage.     Zulaikha  is  always  a  woman   to  be  profoaDoly 

Eitled ;  and  her  struggles  and  self-reproaches  keep  her 
90  losing  our  interest  Even  when,  in  a  frenzy  ot  tan 
and  shame,  she  accuses  him  falsely,  her  crime  is  not  [»w* 
ated,  but  the  criminal  is  treated  with  compassion.  lb* 
whole  interest  of  the  poem  centres  in  Zulaikha.  Tbe  b-  , 
nocence  of  Joseph  is  attested  by  a  miracle ;  all  Ibe  pecpls 
refuse  to  believe  his  guiit,  and  he  reigns  in  prisoD  as  a 
king  rather  than  a  captive.  But  tbe  reader  is  carried 
back  to  Zulaikha,  her  remorse  and  despair.  When  after* 
lapse  of  time,  Joseph  is  called  from  prison  by  Pharaoh,  hs 
refuses  to  come  out  until  his  innocence  is  declared.  Zu- 
laikha confesses  her  guilt;  Potiphar  dies  shortly  0^0; 
Zulaikha  retires  to  her  misery,  living  in  obscurity.  Fill- 
ing into  premature  old  age  and  blindness,  she  '"'''''^/ 
small  house  of  reeds,  whence  ahe  can  hear  the  sound  of  ra 
horse's  feet,  as  Joseph  rides  to  and  fro  from  the  city  o"  the 
king's  business :  ^ 

When  the  neighing  was  heard  i>f  Joseph's  cbarget. 

Zulaikha  would  come  forth  in  the  guise  of  a  beggar. 

And  would  lake  ber  place  in  tbe  narrowest  path,— 

Hold  Dp  her  hand  like  a  petitioner  (or  justice. 

But  amid  all  the  noise  and  pomp,  and  the  commands  "to 
clear  the  way,"  nobody  hears  or  notices  her.  At  ^*>^^ 
ber  misery,  die  turns  ber  tbougbu  to  the  God  of  Josepb;  , 
forsakes  her  idol,  and  confesses  the  true  God.  The  elo- 
quence with  which  she  celebrates  the  praise  of  Allah  st- 
tracts  the  ear  of  Joseph,  who  is  strangely  moved  by  ™ 
voice.  He  orders  the  Chamberisin  to  bring  her  to  l» 
Palace,  and  grants  her  a  private  audience  :  ibe  nsrralei 
her  whole  story,  and  desires  that  he  will  pray  for  '■«''  '*•' 
toration  to  ber  former  state ;  and  at  his  prayer  she  re<^* 
ers  all  her  pristine  beauty.  She  then  beseeches  biinlo 
marry  her;  before  he  can  answer,  the  Angel  Gsbtiu 
brings  word  that  the  marriage  has  been  decreed  in  Uesn^ 
The  marriage  is  accordingly  proclaimed  and  celebrsle^" 
the  presence  of  the  court  with  great  pomp  and  rejwaM- 
Joseph  is  now  as  much  in  love  with  Zulaikha  as  even  wr 
heart  can  desire,  and  the  Victory  of  l<ove  is  perfect- 

The  lover  whose  desire  is  fixed  on  a  true  love 

Will  at  last  obtain  the  tide  of  Beloved ; 

Who  ever  trod  the  path  of  sincere  love  , 

That  did  not  in  the  end  become  the  beloved  fh>m  tbe  Lo'Ci 

Set  at  Kst  in  her  earthly  affection,  Zulaikha  ii  ■»o'^ 
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drawn  towards  divine  things.  JoBeph,  perceiving  her  de- 
votion to  her  new  TaiCh,  builds  her  a  benutirul  prayer  house, 
and  when  it  a  completed  be  conducts  her  to  it.  Tenderly 
taking  her  by  the  hand,  be  leats  her  on  a  throne,  and 
»y«,— 

Oh  I  thon  who  by  ivery  kind  orkiadnus 

Haat  made  ma  aalumed  to  the  day  of  resurrection,  etc. 

The  whole  address  is  beantiful,  but  too  long  for  quota- 
tion. Joseph  and  Zutaikba  live  in  ivonderrul  happiness 
for  foKy  years,  and  have  many  children,  and  every  desure 
of  their  heart  is  granted,  when  — 


Joaeph  has  a  dream,  which  foretells  his  death.  He  tells 
Znlaikbs  the  secret,  who  retires  to  her  closet,  narrow  and 
dark,  and  nnkaotteth  from  each  other  her  night-black 
trasses',  and  lies  in  an  agony  of  grief,  which  kept  oer  from 
knowing  night  from  day.  Joseph  prepares  for  his  end,  as 
one  summoned  before  a  great  king :  he  puts  all  things  in 
order,  and  rejoices  with  a  solemn  awe  at  the  summons 
which  la  to  take  him  to  the  kingdom  of  Eternity.  Gabriel 
appears  to  him  as  he  is  in  the  act  of  mounting  hts  horse, 
and  warns  him  that  his  end  is  close  at  hand  ;  upon  which 
Joseph  receives  this  as  a  ioyCul  message :  he  "  sommoncd 
to  his'presence  one  of  thelteirs  of  his  fwwer,  seated  him  in 
bis  own  place  as  ruler  of  the  eountrv,  and  bequeathed  to 
him  in  his  will  his  own  great  deed*. '  He  ^ends  for  Zu- 
laJkha  to  give  her  bis  last  adieu,  but  she  is  in  no  state  to 
be  brought,  at  which  be  is  much  distressed. 
He  said,  I  fear  ibe  scar  of  this  misery  K 
Will  remain  on  her  hovrt  to  the  day  cf  resurrection. 

He  could  not  go  to  seek  her,  for  the  moment  of  his  .depart- 
ure bad  come :  — 

There  lay  an  appple  in  the  palm  of  Gabriel, 

Heplnceil  the  apple  in  the  hand  of  Joseph. 

And  he  scented  its  spirit  and  yielded  up  his  soul. 

In  its  perfume  he  recognised  the  garden  of  Eternity, 

And  attracted  by  its  perfume  haalened  to  the  garden. 

Zalaikha  lies  insensible  for  three  days,  and  then  aba  has 
herself  carried  to  his  grave,  and  expires  upon  iL  Her  at- 
tendants bury  her  by  the  side  of  Joseph.  The  conclusion 
is  exquisitely  pathetic.  Indeed,  no  one  can  r^d  the  poem 
without  being  touched  with  sympathy  for  the  love  auo  suf- 
ferings of  Zulaikha  -,  they  are  as  I'resh  and  human  as  though 
thej-  were  the  story  of  yesterday.  The  mystic  meaning 
which  the  poet  has  infused  into  his  work  does  not  in  the 
least  detract  from  the  human  interest  of  the  story,  thou<rh 
it  gives  it  a  force  and  dignity  beyond  what  can  be  carried 
by  any  human  passion. 

English  readers  are  much  indebted  to  "  S,  R,"  wbo  has 
translated  these  specimens  of  the  great  Persian  poet,  and 
who  has  given  so  mil  an  analysis  oftba  whole  work. 


TME  FOURRIERE. 


THE  FO0RRIEBE. 


BY  THK  AUTHOR  OF  "  FLBMISH  INTERIORS." 


Evert  visitor  to  Paris  is  more  or  less  accurately  »c- 

r'nted  with  the  Morgue :  there  \s,  however,  an  institu- 
aoalogons  in  character,  which  acnrcely  any  fbreijniers, 
tad  comparatively  few  even  of  the  inhabit«nta  of  Paris, 
know  much  about :  it  may  be  called  the  Morgue  of  Ihingt, 
■ad  is  termed  the  Fourri^re.  This  by  no  means  unintei^ 
esting  d^pOt  is  a  succursal  of  the  Prefecture  de  Police, 
specially  devoted  to  the  harboring  and  protection  of  all 
waifs  and  strays  encumbering  the  streets  of  "  Paris  et  sa 
banlieue,"  and  is  consequently  stored  witli  lost,  mislaid,  for- 
saken, and  unclaimed  property  of  every  description.    The 


mass  of  heterogeneous  articles  warehonied  beneath  its  ex- 
pansive roof  furnishes,  in  its  singular  detail,  an  abundance 
of  the  most  intricate  snggestions.  The  Fourri^re  likewise 
receives  stray  animals  of  whatever  kind.  This  unique 
magaiinc,  situated  in  the  Rue  de  Pontoise,  is  a  solid  struc- 
ture of  spacious  dimensions,  protected  by  a  strong  wall, 
and  defended  by  two  Gardes  Municipaux.  Moreover,  a 
drapeau  —  the  French  are  fond  of  these  demonstrative  at- 
tributes of  power  —  faded  and  tattered,  it  is  true,  but  still 
a  drapeau,  droops,  rather  than  naves,  above  its  entrance, 
and  imparts  to  it  an  impoaiag  cachet  of  officiality. 

Its  iron  gates,  closely  boarded  within,  are  opened  only 
to  the  bearer  of  a  permit,  and  admit  the  visitor  into  a  yard, 
on  one  side  of  which  is  the  direlling,  on  the  other  the 
burtaux,  of  the  Coutrflleur :  among  the  latter  is  a  small 
chamber,  serving  as  a  petty  court  of  justice  in  cab  dis- 
putes ;  for,  unless  of  a  grave  character,  they  are  heard  and 
settled  here.  It  is  in  this  office,  therefore,  that  plaintiff' 
and  defendant  undergo  their  examination,  and  learn  the 
decision  of  the  Prefecture.  For  the  better  administration 
of  justice,  in  cases  where  it  may  become  necessary  to  con- 
front the  parties,  this  room  is  so  constructed  as  to  adnil  of 
isolating  them  while  establishing  between  them  the  re- 
quired meaas  of  communication. 

The  centre  compartment  of  the  Fourrifare  may  be  called 
a  coach,  or  rather,  cart-bouse,  and  is  of  large  proportions, 
roughly  but  substantially  roofed.  Within  it  are  stowed 
stray  and  ownerless  vehicles,  for,  strange  to  say,  such  are 
constantly  found  by  the  police  in  the  Paris  streets.  It  is 
by  no  means  unusual  for  the  driver  of  a  cart,  or  the  coach- 
man of  a  street- carriage  to  turn  into  a  wine  shop  or  cabaret, 
and  there  forget  himself,  leaving  his  vehicle  standing  at  the 
door ;  and  disreputable  hackney-coachmen  are  treiiueotly 
known  to  Uke  their  horse  out  of  the  shafts  and  sell  him, 
abandonina  their  carriage  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  while 
they  go  off^to  the  borri^e  to  get  drunk  on  the  money.  Se- 
questrated here,  we  found  cabs,  hand-  carts,  trucks,  barrows, 
and  a  solitary  perambulator,  representing  the  practical  re- 
snlts  of  police  surveillance. 

Hither,  t^  every  public  carriage  destined  to  ply  for 
hire  in  the  streets  of  Paris  must  be  brought,  to  acquire  the 
necessary  license,  and  to  receive  its  number,  in  exchange 
for  the  prescribed  fee  of  seventy  centimes  to  the  ContrO- 

Among  the  vehicles  in  custody,  we  found  a  curiously  con- 
structed phaeton,  clumsy  in  shape  and  proportions,  to 
which  our  guide  pointed  contemptuously,  observing  it  was 
a  Prussian  "  macbine,"  left  in  the  outskirts  after  the  siege. 
We  also  noticed  wheels  and  other  portions  of  omnibuses, 
collected,  as  we  learned,  from  the  debrii  o(  barricades, 
afler  the  streets  were  disencumbered  of  these  obstacles; 
among  other  curiosities  was  a  perfectlr  incomprehensible 
consignment  of  eight  bnormone  barrels,  the  presence  of 
which  on  the  spot  where  they  were  discovered  no  one  could 
explain  :  they  were  brought  hither  from  a  field  outside  the 
mur  d'enreinle,  and  on  being  opened,  proved  to  be  closely 
packed  with  opal  lamp-ihadei !  Thev  had  stood  here  about 
fifteen  months  without  being  claimed. 

AImvc,  is  a  broad,  boarded  gallery,  following  the  walla 
and  reached  by  a  wide,  roughly-constructed  step-ladder. 
Having  ascended  it,  we  found  ourselves  in  presence  of  the 
most  inconceivable  collection  of  chattels  and  properties  — 
we  cannot  call  them  "  goods  "  —  of  every  possible  descrip- 
tion. Incongruous,  ill-conditioned,  and  worthless  as  tbey 
are,  however,  every  object  that  composes  this  wonderful 
aggregate  is  labelled,  numbered,  and  dated,  as  well  as  in- 
scribed with  a  brief  outhne  of  what  is  known  of  its  history: 
all  these  details  are  likewise  entered  in  a  register. 

Before  us,  surrounded  by  a  coarse  matting,  is  a  crazy 
mobilier,  which,  we  learn  on  reading  its  ticket,  has  been 
standing'  here  for  about  a  twelvemonth ;  it  was  found  in 
the  Rue  St.  Victor,  having  been  turned  out  of  doors  by  the 
owner's  landlord,  who  had  for  some  time  previously  ceased 
to  receive   any  rent  from  him.     There  were  several  such 

Sarcels,  but  the  description  of  one  will  serve  for  all :  a 
eal  table,  minus  a  lee,  its  leaves  hanging  by  part  of  a 
hinge;  two  or  three  heavy  arm-chairs,  with  oval  backs, 
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oovered  in  torn  and  faded  Utrecht  velvet,  the  original  hne 
of  which  few  would  be  bold  enough  to  determiae  ;  a 
cracked  mirror  In  n  broken  frame ;  a  couch  which  reminds 
UB  of  Noah's  ark ;  a  clumsy  wooden  bedstead,  with  gtraw- 
■tufled  mattreas;  rusty  atow-pana ;  cracked  basins  ;  spout- 
lesa  jugs  and  handle-lesa  cups;  two  or  three  lithographs, 
stained  and  torn,  of  battle-scenes  —  "les  gloires  de  la 
France  1 "  —  in  blistered  frames,  once  gilt,  but  now  chipped, 
peeled,  and  cracked  at  the  corners;  broken  china  orna- 
ments; a  child's  cradle ;  a  battered  modirateur  lamp,  etc., 
etc.  Whence  has  it  all  come,  and  where  are  those  who 
lived  amwg  these  things  1  The  official  superscription 
tells  only  the  brief  and  melancholy  tale  of  ita  detention  : 
there  is  nothing  but  our  own  imagination  to  help  out  the 
living  history  of  its  antecedents,  full,  no  doubt,  of  strange 
adventure,  snd  incidents  that  could  not  even  be  dreamed  of 
out  of  Paris, 

Farther  on  we  come  to  a  series  of  bundles  —  bandies  of 
ererf  size  and  description,  containing.  Heaven  only  knows 
what  I  —  bundles  sewn  up  in  matting,  corded  up  in  drug- 
get, tied  up  in  a  table-cover,  in  a  blanket,  a  sheet,  a  brick- 
red  pocket-handkerchief.  Here  we  find  a  pair  of  steps  and 
Kveral  ladders  of  various  sizes ;  there,  three  glaziers' 
frames  side  by  side,  with  their  squares  of  glass  on  them  — 
the  owners  probably  had  set  them  down  while  they  went 
on  some  errand  of  amusement,  or  possibly  liey  may  have 
been  abandoned  by  some  runaway  apprentice ;  beyond  is  a 
heap  of  rotten,  discolored  mattresses,  taken,  we  are  told, 
tfom  the  barricades  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli;  near  these,  the 
stock-in-trade  of  an  itinerant  vendor  of  crockery,  followed 
by  a  number  of  lar^e,  battered  tin  milk-veaaels ;  and  then 
the  counter  of  a  wine-shop  with  all  its  lead  fittings  and 
brass  taps ;  with  it,  a  bagatelle-board,  its  green  baize  cover 
moth-eaten,  torn,  and  stained,  and  few  of  its  balls  and  cues 
stilt  surviving;  parcelsof  old  books;  portfolios  of  mildewed, 
blistered  prints ;  files  of  old  papers;  broken  musical  instru~ 
ments,  a  hand-orean,  a  stringless  f^uitar,  and  a  violin  with 
the  back  unglued,  probably  the  sole  companion  in  misery 
of  some  wretched  itinerant  musician  ;  old  boots  and  old 
ambrellas,  and  at  the  extreme  end  four  or  five  socks  of 
corn,  proclaimed  by  the  label  they  bear  to  have  occupied 
the  spot  since  the  winter  of  the  vear  1669. 

Doubtless  many  a  melancholy  —  who  knows?  perhaps 
many  a  romantic  —  history  attaches  to  tiie  miserable  ];«Ucs 
with  which  we  are  surrounded,  and  not  a  few  are  too  obvi- 
onsly  connected  with  misfortune,  squalor,  and  crime.  One 
little  worn  and  crumbling  mobUier,  the  ContrQlenr  told  us, 
was  the  property  of  a  poor  old  fellow  who  had  once  carried 
on  a  respectable  business,  but  the  long  illness  of  his  wife, 
and  his  own  discouragement  after  her  death,  together  with 
the  extravagant  and  heartless  conduct  of  a  grandson,  had 
reduced  him  to  such  abject  poverty  that  he  found  himself 
unable  to  continue  in  the  bumble  domicile  he  had  for  many 
years  occupied  :  he  consequently  paid  up  his  last  tiimam, 
took  a  single  room,  and  craved  a  corner  for  his  furniture 
at  the  Fourridre,  in  the  delusive  hope  of  being  able  one  day 
to  pay  the  warehousing,  and  take  it  back;  year  after  year, 
however,  passed  witliout  bringing  any  prospect  of  this  con- 
summation, and  meantime  each  component  article  was  be- 
coming more  faded,  more  broken,  and  more  worthless  :  the 
aged  owner,  not  less  broken  and  decrepit  himself,  still 
seemed  to  retain  a  feeling  of  attachment  for  these  mute 
witnesses  of  his  happier  yean,  and  was  in  tho  habit  of 
creeping  from  time  to  time,  to  the  Fourriire  to  inspect  his 
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poor  little  property,  and  note  its  caducity,  which,  as  if  by 
hy,  kept  pace  with  his  own. 

Contrflleur,  touched  by  the  sad  and'  silent  persever- 
_u..e  with  which  he  watched  the  mouldering  remains  of  his 
former  life,  told  him  one  day  that  if  be  luced  to  remove 
them  he  would  remit  the  charge  incurred,  but  the  forlorn 
old  man  only  looked  up  helplessly,  and  mournfully  shook 
his  bead.  At  length  his  visits  ceased  altogether,  and  we 
could  not  but  share  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  ContrO- 
leur  that  his  tattering  steps  would   bring  him   hi^er  no 

From  this  gallery,  on  either  side,  open  several  lofVs,  in 
which  is  piled  up  and  atowed  away  an  endlesa  amount  of 


rubbish.  One  of  these  seemed  to  be  devoted  entirely  to 
baskets  of  every  shape,  size,  and  destination ;  another  to 
bottles ;  a  third  to  planks  and  icaffold-poles,  odd  pieces  of 
wood  and  timber,  and  so  on. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  stipulated  period  for 
clearing  out  this  heterogeneous  mass  of  deposits:  their  dis- 
posal —  if  not  claimed  within  a  certain  time  —  depends  on 
the  will  of  the  Pr^fet  de  Police,  without  whose  direcdoni 
they  cannot  be  meddled  with. 

'The  stables  and  kennel  are  placed  resjwctively  on  either 
side  of  the  central  hangar  we  nave  described,  and  afford  ■ 
spectacle  of  another  order.  In  the  former,  three  or  four 
jaded  hacks  stand  with  dejected  mien  before  their  empty 
mangers,  awaiting  the  issue  of  their  fate ;  oxen,  gosti, 
sheep,  nsses,  any  cattle  indeed,  straying  or  trespassing  ia 
the  public  highway  are  seized  and  impounded  here  to  shore 
their  gloomy  captivity.  Occasionally,  as  we  have  said,  a 
-«;. I.  „)„..  5=  fni.nH  .f.    "■        ■  -   -■ — '  ' — '"■ ■ 


by  the  driver;  it  is  thereupon   take 


some  street,  fonaken 

J  .. possession  of'bythe 

police,  and  brought  to  the  Fourrifere:  when  the  coachman, 
who  is  often  only  temporarily  engaged  in  aome  drinkin^- 
place,  recovers  from  his  orey  and  misses  his  equipage,  he  is 
pretty  well  aware  of  the  foeality  in  which  he  must  sesrcb 
for  it.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  he  presents  himself  to  the 
Contrfileur,  he  is  required  to  assist  at  the  minute  P"*^ 
sional  examination  to  which  both  vehicle  and  (quadruped 
are  submitted  before  they  can  be  restored  to  hm»"or  »l- 
lowod  to  be  again  used  for  the  public  service.  If  the  hone 
be  found  by  tfie  veterinary-surgeon  attached  to  the  inilita- 
tion  to  be  diseased,  worn  out,  or  unfit  for  use,  the  driver  ii 
obliged  to  replace  him  before  again  plying  for  hire;  and 
should  the  wheelwright  employed  to  teat  the  condition  of 
the  carriage,  pronounce  it  unsafe,  he  is  compelled  to  have 
it  properly  repaired;  if  beyond  repair,  it  is  condemned  and 
broken  up. 

To  the  kennel  we  next  turn  our  attention,  invited  ^ 
the  pitiable  wailings  of  the  wretched  captives  detained 
there,  though,  alaa  I  powerless  to  help  them.  It  is  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  equarriiteur  that  the  poor  bmtes  are 
entrusted,  and  he  it  is  who  undertakes  to  dothehoncmof 
his  department  to  visitors.  He  unlocks  their  prison-dom^ 
then  opens  it  cautiously,  looks  in,  and  having  aacertainod 
that  none  of  the  occupants  are  at  large,  enters  and  adults 
us,  carefully  closing  the  door  again.  We  find  ourselves  in 
a  paved  court  consisting  of  two  compartments :  along  IM 
walls  of  both,  on  either  side,  are  built  rows  of  cages  di- 
vided by  wooden  partitions  ;  they  are  of  limited  dimensiom 
especially  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  some  of  the  inmatei. 
All  these  are  chained  ;  and  the  accumulated  ho*!^ 
wailings,  barkings,  and  hayings,  which  have  been  proceed- 
ing on  a  crescendo  scale  since  our  entrance,  now  constitute 
a  turmoil  absolutely  bewildering. 

The  dogs  we  see  (and  hear)  are  drawn  from  all  qusrteii 
of  Paris,  and  comprise,  in  fact,  all  canine /3n«<"  ft"™? 
loitering  homeless  and  purposeless  in  the  streets  of  this 
dangerous  capital ;  even  those  lucky  dogs  who  have  a  kt- 
vant  to  wait  on  them,  who  live  on  dainties,  sit  on  cushions, 
and  ride  in  carriages  —  should  they  take  it  into  tnsir 
beads  to  enjoy  their  liberty,  and  walk  out  unattended,  are, 
whenever  tiiey  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  dog-sW^^ 
liable  to  the  common  fate:  neither  is  any  more  "'P?*' 
shown  to  the  liberty  of  those  grave  business-like  dogs,  wl» 
tirot  along  the  streets,  never  hesitating  as  to  which  turaing 
they  shall  take,  with  an  air  of  self-reliance  so  prononncea 
that  it  is  impossible  not  to  believe  -Jiey  are  bent  on  soms 
important  errand  —  even  these  are  rdentleasly  arrested, 
and,  all  protests  notwithstanding,  are  borne  off  to  the  Boa 
de  Poiotoise  :  once  there  they  are  submitted  to  the  scru- 
tiny of  a  competent  judge,  who  pronounces  to  which  cate- 
gory each  is  to  be  consigned.  Some  of  these  camna  ciy- 
tives  are  so  handsome,  so  well-bred,  and  so  uoquastionat^ 
dogs  of  birth,  that  the  merest  glance  suffices  to  cemV 
their  patrician  descent,  and  therefore  to  detarmme  iM 
treatment  they  are  to  receive.  Those  who  can  lay  elm 
to  the  privileges  of  class  are  shown  to  a  cell  constmciw 
with  some  view  to  comfort  and  sanitary  cooaideratioiis- 
The  floor  is  of  stone,  and  ia  made  to  slope  at  a  sligbt  ia- 
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dine ;  it  is  *]to  corered  with  clenn  litter,  aod  each  pen-  I 
^ner  is  provided  with  a  tin  bowl  containing  a  not  reiy  I 
liberal  allowance  of  bones,  and  a  basin  of  water,  litis  , 
icantj  and  sunple  fare,  doled  out  to  dogs  of  the  first  cate-  ; 

Srf  only,  serret  to  keep  them  alive  during  the  eight  dajs  ' 
!T  occupjr  the  ehin^. 

During  this  interval  it  is  competent  for  their  masters  to  . 
•pplj  for  and  recover  them ;  but,  alas  I  unless  they  repre- 
wnf  absolnte  moDey  valne,  these  futhfbl  creatures  await  . 
loo  often  in  vain  the  reciprocal  fidelity  and  Mlicitode  of 
their  maatart. 

Every  Parisian  who  loies  a,  valnable  dog  —  after,  of 
eonrse,  in  the  first  instance,  RusptecCing  he  must  have  been 
lobbed  of  it  —  repairs  to  the  Fonrrtfare  in  the  forlorn  hope 
Aat  the  animal  may  have  been  picked  up  bj  the  police 
ind  carried  thither.  If  such  be  the  case,  and  be  be  desir- 
ma  of  i«coTeriDg  bim,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  describe  the 
log,  prove  his  ownenbip,  pay  the  expenses  incorred,  and 
obtain  restitntioii. 

From  a  variety  of  causes,  howevei^  it  happens  that  many 
of  even  the  more  valuable  Aagi  are  not  tailed  for  within 
the  prescribed  period ;  a  sale  therefore  takes  place  every 
Sunday  morning,  when  they  are  disposed  of  to  the  highest 
bidder.  A  written  atteetation  is  handed  tp  the  porcEaser 
declaring  the  conditions  under  which  he  has  obtained  the 
dog,  ana  protecting  him  from  all  pursuit  on  the  part  of  the 
former  owner. 

The  srstem  of  dog-stealing  has,  of  course,  been  ai  care- 
tolly  and  EDccessfully  cultivated  in  Paris  as  in  London ;  we 
ue  not  therefore  surprised  to  team  that  the  Fourrifere  was 
U  one  time  exposed  to  frequent  raids  from  the  clever  frft- 
lemity  who  practise  it.  Among  the  tricks  by  which  they 
managed  to  cheat  the  officials,  the  most  frequent  appears 
to  have  been  that  known  in  thieves'  slang  by  the  name  of 
grinekiimge.  The  grinchiiseurt  alwaj's  bunt  in  couples, 
and  their  plan  was  this.  One  of  them  would  call  at  the 
hreau  and  politely  request  permission  to  look  round  the 
kennel,  in  the  hope  of  finding  there  a  dog  he  had  just  lost. 
Castinz  his  practised  eye  over  the  collection,  and  while 
ngrettiDg  that  his  miuing  pet  should  have  fallen  a  prey 
to  those  "  rascally  do^-stealers,"  he  would  be  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  to  note  all  the  points  in  any  valu- 
aUe  dog  that  might  happen  to  be  confined  there;  then 
legretting   the    trouble   he   had   given,    he   would    with- 

Nest  day  came  the  second,  who  followed  up  the  game 
W  announcing  the  loss  of  a  fitvorite  dog,  and  expressing 
the  hope  that  it  might  have  been  brought  there  by  the  po- 
Bee;  "perhaps,''  adds  he,  "tou  conld  tell  tne  whether  you 
have  one  answering  inch  ana  such  a  description."  Sereral 
nfaberies  were  thus  ejected  ;  but  at  length  the  "  dodge  " 
was  discovered,  and  a  new  reoulatioo,  founded  upon  it, 
vss  framed,  by  which  no  applicant  is  allowed  access  to 
the  kennel  until  he  has  given  a  written  description  of  the 
d^  he  ha»  come  to  seek.  To  this  document  ne  must  ap- 
pend his  name  and  address,  together  with  that  of  areipect- 
iUe  referee,  should  the  "administration"  see  any  reason 
to  require  it. 

Daring  our  visit,  a  woman   servant  was  admitted   to  in- 

rct  the  inmates  of  the  kennel  with  a  view  to  the  recovery 
her  master's  little  dog,  which  had  been  missing  since 
the  day  previous.  Unfortunately  for  her,  it  appeared  to 
have  found  its  way  into  other  hands,  and  so  the  GontrOleur 
at  oDce  concluded  on  hearing  the  description. 

"C'ftut,  monsieur,"  she  said  mournfully,  "une  si  joliepe- 
dte  bSte  I  H^las,  si  vous  saviez  I  —  et  geotil,  et  docile,  et 
fldtie  I  Ah,  mon  Dieu,"  she  continued  with  a  deep  sigh, 
"  nn  petit  mouton  noir  tout  frig^  —  mais  frisd  "  — 

"  Ah,  ma  foi,"  replied  the  ContrOleur,  ■'  an  mouton  noir 
tontfriiri  Tousseutez  bien,  9a  ne  so  perd  pas;  7a  sevole; 
■oais  un  animal  de  cette  esp^ce,  i;a  aoit  aller  dans  let  troii 
Mnta  francs." 

"  C'eet  que  c'est  vrai  ce  que  vous  dilfls  Ik,  monsieur  ;  ^a 
nltit  bien  ce  que  vous  dites,  et  puis  le  patron  raimtui 
tant"  — 

"  Ah,  mon  Dieu,  que  vonlez-vons?  II  bllait  le  garder  k 
la  Daison ;  tout  de  mSme,  si  par  haiard  il  trouvait  le 


chemin  de  la  fburribre,  soyes  tranquille,  on  vous  )e  fera 
savoir  tout  de  suite." 

The  poor  girl,  however,  seemed  to  attach  but  little  hope 
to  this  issue,  and  went  away  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

Per  contra,  a  fine  frisky,  liver-colored  setter  was  b: 
in,  and  attract«d  general  admiration  from  the  officials  \ 
there  was  no  doubt  as  to  bis  value,  a  place  was  unhesitat- 
ingly assigned  bim  in  the  rank  of  the  aristos. 

Am  for  the  poor  brutes  condemned  to  the  cells  of  the 
second  category,  their  condition  is  a  veir  hard  one,  and 
they  rarelv  recross  the  fatal  threshold  of  their  dungeon. 
Nor  is  this  all :  three  days  constitute  the  term  of  their 
miserable  lives  from  the  time  they  are  kidnapped,  and 
during  that  period  neither  food  nor  even  water  is  accorded 
themf 

"  Pour  cenx-li,"  said  our  guide, "  ils  n'ont  aucune  valeur ; 
done,  its  ne  m^ritent  pas  d'etre  nourris."  The  sequitur 
would  have  been  amusing  but  for  the  cruelty  of  the  result, 
yet  did  we  not«  many  expressive  and  intelligent  faces 
among  them,  and  there  was  something  in  the  meek  resiz- 
nalion  with  which  they  seemed  to  accept  their  lot.  "  Lib- 
ertS,  figalit^  Fraternity"  is  profusely  inscribed  on  all  the 
Paris  buildings,  whether  standing  or  in  ruins  ;  the  Com- 
mune forgot  to  paint  this  on  the  walls  of  the  Fourriire, 
where  the  distinctions  of  patrician  and  plebeian  are  fol- 
lowed by  such  invidious  results. 

At  the  extromity  of  the  yard  is  the  canine  "  Place  de 
Gr^e,"  where  out  of  the  thousand  dogs  brought  monthly 
to  Uie  Fourrifere,  690  are  mercilessly  hung  by  the  iquaria- 

7fo  found  much  in  these  detuls  to  shock  our  human 
feelings;  and  the  sight  of  these  poor  creatures,  deprived  of 
their  liberty  and  of  all  chance  of  finding  their  way  back 
to  their  homes,  exposed  to  the  heat  or  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  in  a  sometimes  damp,  sometimes  sultry  yard,  with- 
out water  and  without  food,  for  three  days  and  nights  — 
even  though  unconscious  of  their  impending  fate  —  teuched 
us  profoundly,  and  haunted  our  Imagination  long  after  we 
had  left  the  kennel.  The  imploring  eyes  of  some,  the  re- 
signed attitude  of  others,  the  starved  and  helpless  aspect 
ofall,  seemed  doubly  sad  in  presence  of  the  indifferent,  not 
to  Bay  brutal,  tone  of  the  "  ratrflre  det  haatei  auvrei "  ren- 
dered callous,  DO  doubt  by  long  familiarity  with  his  degrad- 
ing occupation. 

"  A  quoi  hon  lea  nonrrir  ou  les  arroser  ?  "  said  he,  with  a 
shrug,  as  he  administered  a  kick  on  the  nose  of  one  who 
had  thrust  it  through  the  bars  of  his  cage,  and  seemed  to 
be  piteously,  if  mutely,  appealing  to  us  to  intercede  for 
bim.  "A  quoi  bon,  qnand  aprls-deiiiain  lis  seront  pendus  r 
Ma  foi,  ils  en  valent  bien  la  peine,  allez." 

It  would  seem  that  sometimes  he  is  spared  the  trouble  of 
performing  this  revolting  duty ;  in  a  corner  which  he  did 
not  seem  to  care  we  should  explore,  we  discerned  the 
starred  carcase  of  a  dog  that  had  died  in  his  cage,  and 
near  It  another  who  did  not  seem  likely  to  hold  out  many 
hours.  Whether  these  had  been  forgotten,  and  had  been 
kept  unhung  over  the  usual  time,  it  was  impossible  to  de- 
termine ;  possibly  they  had  been  brought  in  in  a  more 
hungry  condition  than  the  rest. 

On  the  day  of  our  visit,  as  we  were  told,  a  lady  had 
called  at  the  bureau,  coolly  desirine  to  leave  her  dog  at  the 
Fourrifere.  The  Contrflleur,  surprised  at  so  lingular  a  rft- 
quest,  asked  for  an  explanation,  apprehending  that  die  did 
not  understand  the  object  and  uses  of  the  establishment. 
She  limply  replied  Uiat  she  wished  them  to  keep  it. 
"What  are  we  to  do  with  it?  "said  the  official.  "Mon 
Dieu,  cela  m'est  bien  6gal,"  answered  the  lady;  "I  can't 
kill  it  myself;  no  one  will  buy  it;  and  I  don't  mean  to  pay 
the  tax  any  longer."  Of  course  the  arrangement  was  alto- 
gether repudiated,  but  doubtless  the  owner  of  the  super- 
fluous dog  indemnified  herself  by  "  losing  "  it  in  the  streets 
among  ouer  waifs  abandoned  there  for  similar  reasons. 

We  were  not  sorry  to  turn  our  back  on  this  scene  of  des- 
olation, and  to  hurry  out  of  hearing  of  wails  which  seemed 
to  betray  liat  io  tJiis  canine  inferno  all  hope  had  been 
abandoned  at  the  door. 

A  thousand  unowned  or  disowned  dogs,  cast  nntniuclM 
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erery  montli  ^on  '^s  public  itreetB,  no  doubt  present  a 
formidabla  dimtulty  to  deal  iritb.  Still,  the  (^aeitioo  of 
their  [reatment  UeBerves  attention,  and  there  ii  every  rea- 
Ma  to  believe  that  the  Socidl^  Protectrice  des  Animauz, 
which  employs  itself  to  so  much  purpoie  in  Parii.  vould 
wllliDgly  codperatH  in  any  improvement  tlut  a  humane  in- 
genuity might  suggest. 


PLEASURES  OF  AN  AUTUMN  IN  SPAIN. 

Year  after  ye&r  the  romance  of  travel  U  mnored 
fhrtber  and  further  from  the  reach  of  the  tourist,  as  civil- 
ization extends  its  humaaizing  inSuences  beyond  what  we 
have  been  wont  to  consider  its  recognized  frontiers.  It 
was  but  the  other  day  that  the  boundless  prairies  of  the 
West  were  brought  within  easy  reach  of  Euaton  Station. 
Rail  to  Liverpool,  steamer  over  the  Atlantic,  rail  again  to 
St.  Louis  on  the  Misiissippi,  and  then  a  hundred  miles  or  so 
of  riding  carried  you  into  the  country  of  the  buffalo,  and 
offered  you  every  reasonable  chance  of  having  your  hair 
lilted  bv  the  red  man.  .  That  is  altogether  a  thing  of  the 
pBsL  The  buffaloes  are  fled  from  the  whistle  of  the  loco- 
motive, and  the  Indians  are  gone  afW  them.  You  travel 
in  Pullman's  patent  cars  past  the  notorious  Smoky  Fork, 
the  Bent's  Bluffs,  and  the  Bloody  Fords  \  and  you  must 
penetrate  into  the  remote  recesses  of  the  Nevada  if  you  are 
even  to  incutA  risk  from  miserable  Diggers.  This  is  only 
a  specimen  of  the  revolution  that  is  being  wrought  every- 
where. Russia's  pacifying  process  in  the  Caucasus  Ivu 
made  the  skirts  of  Ararat  almost  as  safe  as  the  valleys  that 
lie  round  Mont  Blano.  No  future  Vamb^ry  need  visit  the 
Tartar  Khanates  in  a  perilous  masquerade,  and  Baker 
Pacha  believes  he  has  moved  the  bonlera  of  Egypt  within 
easy  sail  of  the  spot  where  her  Majesty's  Consul  for 
Southern  Africa  has  established  amicable  relations  with 
the  sava^s.  _  No  doubt  there  are  still  localities  like  Mon- 
eolia  una  Chinese  Tartary  where  you  must  find  your  way 
through  hordes  of  warlike  bsrbariana,  riding  along  preca- 
rious eangways  of  plank  pegged  to  the  precipices  that  hang 
over  bottomless  abysses.  But  then  there  are  not  many 
men  who  could  spam  the  time  for  such  an  expedition  as 
Hr.  Ney  Elias  his  successfully  undertaken,  even  if  they 
could  manage  to  muster  the  extraordinary  resolution  neces- 
•ary.  Most  people  desire  to  compress  fheir  autumn  excita- 
ment  into  an  ordinary  holiday-time,  and  hurry  home  ^ain 
to  resume  their  ordinary  avocations  of  buslneu  or  pleasure. 

To  such  people  we  would  say,  Go  to  Spain.  The  Penin- 
sula always  has  plenty  to  interest;  but  this  season  it  offers 
extraordinary  temptations  to  the  curious  and  adventurous 
tourisL  No  matter  what  way  his  tastes  may  tend,  he  can 
Bcarcely  fail  to  flod  something  to  gratify  them,  whether  he 
be  interested  in  military  operations,  regular  and  irregular, 
or  care  to  follow  the  deliberations  of  the  Cortes  over  those 
ceaseless  constiluiional  projects  which  the  Ministry  so 
carefully  matures ;  or  to  watch  the  working  of  mob  rule  in 
the  various  revolutionary  Communes,  or  the  conflict  of  cap- 
ital Rud  labor  as  carried  on  with  murder  and  fire-raising  in 
the  great  commercial  cities.  He  will  be  thrown  into  tbe 
closest  contact  with  those  holder  and  more  picturesque 
types  of  society  with  which  Sp^n  abounds,  but  which  used 
to  be  kepi  in  the  background  when  the  law  was  stronger, 
or  when  autocrats  like  Narvaez  governed  society  with  tbe 
musket.  It  will  be  the  great  charm  of  his  journey  that  he 
will  be  able  to  count  upon  absolute  safety  nowhere.  Peo- 
ple say  that,  though  there  is  a  good  deal  of  disturbance  in 
Spain,  the  greater  part  of  the  country  remains  peaceable 
and  indifferent.  It  possibly  may  be  true.  But  the  worst 
of  it  is  —  or  the  best  of  it,  as  you  choose  to  regard  it  — 
that  yon  have  no  guarantee  for  the  permanence  of  peace  in 
any  particular  spot,  for  the  whole  land  is  volcanic,  and 
new  Communes  break  out  like  new  craters  in  tbe  most 
unlikely  spots.  Yon  go  to  bed  one  night  at  the  Parador 
de  las  Dili^encias  in  the  dull  old  market-place  of  some 
grim  old  city.  There  is  tbe  nsual  swarm  of  draped  con- 
spirators under  your  windows,  with  the  tblds  of  the  capa 


cast  over  their  mouths,  althongh  the  Itacrmometer  at  mid- 
night would  mark  something  like  100°.  You  never  doabt 
that  they  are  discussing  as  usual  the  price  of  pork  and 
garbanzoB  over  their  home-grown  tobacco,  and  perha|M 
they  are.  Bat  you  wake  next  morning  to  find  the  town  m 
full  revolution.  A  revolutionary  Junta  is  sitting  in  tha 
town-hall  opposite,  presided  over  by.your  fellow-paBseogeir 
in  the  banquette  of  yesterday's  diligence.  Bilt-stickera 
are  affixing  the  Junta's  first  and  lat«st  edict  to  the  gates  of 
the  great  church,  and  a  couple  of  its  functionaries  are  on 
duty  at  the  gates  of  tbe  Parador,  because  your  fellow- 
paasenger  has  a  bedroom  there,  or  the  corporal  command- 
ing-in-chief  is  having  hig  chocolate  down-stairs.  Probably, 
in  the  dignity  of  their  new-born  authority,  and  in  their 
anxiety  to  avoid  complications  with  foreign  Powers,  th« 
Junta  may  courteously  kiss  the  hands  of  your  worship  and 
permit  your  worship  to  slip  through  their  own.  But  then 
again  they  may  not;  and  there  is  always  a  chance  of  some 
subordinate  levying  a  forced  benevolence  on  his  own  ac- 
count, and  confiscating  your  bullion  to  his  pressing  per- 
sonal necessities. 

So,  whatever  pessimists  may  say,  you  may  be  pretty  cer- 
t«n  that  yon  will  have  no  assurance  of  safety  anywhere 
when  once  you  have  crossed  the  Bridge  of  the  fiidassoa. 
Even  if  you  pass  straight  through  to  Cadiz,  you  are  likely 
to  meet  with  more  adventures  than  the  Knight  <rf'  L« 
Mancha  ever  dreamed  of,  for  the  police  of  the  Holj 
Brotherhood  kept  the  Peninsula  tolerably  tranquil  in  Don 
Quixote's  days.  But  if  you  desire  to  make  the  most  of 
your  opportunities,  you  will  take  one  of  those  circular  tonra 
which  tlie  enterprise  of  Mr.  Cook  has  made  so  popular. 
You  enter,  as  we  have  seen,  by  San  Sebastian,  tonch 
'CarChagena  on  tbe  extreme  south,  and  come  hack,ifyoa 
can,  by  Internationalist  Barcelona.  The  beauty  of  it  ia, 
that,  barring  the  risks  inseparable  from  the  free  fight  that 
is  going  on  over  the  length  and  the  breadth  of  the  land, 
there  is  little  interruption  to  the  travelling.  Had  iSt. 
Cook  himself  bargained  with  the  Spaniards  to  throw  their 
country  into  anaroby  for  tbe  diversion  and  instruction  c^ 
his  clients,  the  arrangements  for  visiting  tbe  battle-field 
could  scarcely  be  moro  perfect  When  you  pass  the  Bi- 
daasoa,  you  learn  that  the  Carlbts  are  in  force  on  the 
heights  to  the  right  which  saw  so  much  hard  fighting  when ' 
Sonlt  was  being  pushed  backwards  by  Wellington!  That 
picturesque-lookiog  old  city  by  the  river  mouth  is  Fuente- 
rabia,  whero  fifteen  hundred  CarlisCs  assisted  at  a  disem-  . 
barkation  of  arms  only  the  other  day.  You  learn  that 
Carlist  pickets  had  L>een  patrolling  your  road  the  veij 
evening  before  your  arrival,  although  those  are  Republican 
bayonets  that  you  distinguish  glancing  in  the  sun  on  the 
slopes  in  front  of  you.  For  (hat  long  street  which  con- 
tinues the  straight  road  you  aro  driving  alone  is  Imn,  and 
Iruii  is  occupied  by  five  hundred  civil  guards,  a  company 
of  regulars,  and  some  custom-house  officers.  The  trun 
moves  quietly  onward,  although  for  obvious  reasons  a  little 
more  slowly  than  usual.  Yet,  for  all  you  know,  the  oppos- 
ing parties  may  come  in  collision  just  as  you  cross  the 
ground  between  them;  and  when  you  have  been  looking 
forward  to  breakfast  at  the  station,  you  may  find  that  you 
have  come  up  in  time  to  be  prasent  at  an  assault  in  force 
on  the  town.  The  train  moves  somewhat  more  slowly  than 
ueua!,  because  accidents  will  occur  even  on  comparatively 
level  roads  when  rails  are  lifted.  But  when  yon  monnt 
into  the  wild  mountain  passes  in  the  province  of  Vittoria, 
you  become  perceptibly  moro  senutive  to  that  particular 
form  of  danger.  The  curves  aro  so  sharp  and  the  gradients 
so  steep  that  (he  strongest  brakes  could  hardly  save  yon  if 
they  happened  to  be  applied  a  moment  too  late.  Yet  here, 
in  Uie  face  of  such  very  probable  perils,  the  train  dashes 
along  at  a  somewhat  reckless  pace  for  a  moantain  line. 
If  you  ask  the  armed  conductor  the  reason,  he  points  out 
that  of  two  evils  it  is  wise  to  choose  tbe  less.  Nothing  is 
more  likely  than  that  you  may  go  flj'ing  over  some  preci- 
pice at  a  corner,  Instead  of  running  round  the  curve, 
except,  indeed,  the  probability  of  the  Carligts  firing  a 
volley  into  the  windows  by  way  of  practical  joke,  were  yon 
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being  ijiey  are  iavisible,  like  Clan  Alpine  warriors  before 
they  BUrted  into  Bif;ht  at  their  chieftain'i  ai^rnnl  ffhisUe  ; 
bat  doubtleas  the  capseimod  ia  quite  full  of  them.  It  ia 
true  the  railiray  director*  have  contracted  with  the  Carlist 
leadera  that  the  trains  ahall  go  Tree  for  a  certain  blackmail; 
bat  lubordlDatea  are  apt  to  ovBrride  auch  arran^ementa 
when  thej'  have  not  been  incited  to  share  in  the  aubsidy. 
Suppose  you  emerge  from  the  Carliet  country  with  your 

Cn  safe,  and  without  having  been  executed  as  a  Repub- 
spy,  or  put  to  ransom  for  the  benefit  of  the  Royal  Es- 
ehequer.  Suppose  you  escape  those  independent  outlying 
bands  which  infeat  lAe  Guadarrama  and  the  environs  of  the 
BscoriaL  You  find  youraelf  in  the  capital  enjoying  a  new 
phase  of  excitement.  Here  there  ia  no  fighting  or  civil  dis- 
tarbance.  It  ia  nterelr  a  question  of  amicably  arranging  the 
ngw  constitution  of  the  Federal  Republic.  It  ii  all  to  be 
Killed  within  the  walla  of  the  Cortea  in  Parliamentary  de- 
bate. You  obtain  a  ticket  for  the  gallery,  and,  having  occ»- 
lionally  assisted  at  the  deliberations  of  the  Versailles 
Assembly,  are  not  much  scandalized  by  the  vigor  and  fer- 
vor of  Ibese  Southern  orators.  A  burning  matter  of  detail 
is  being  debated,  and  you  explain  the  violent  and  tedious 

Crsonalities  of  the  irreconcilables  by  the  certainty  of  their 
ring  to  succumb  on  a  division  to  an  over w helming  major- 
ity. Soon  you  surmise  that  it  was  not  altogether  without 
an  object  that  they  have  been  tallting  against  time.  Some- 
ihing  like  a  dull  roar  is  coming  through  the  open  winilows, 
tod  you  see  faces  on  it>e  Ministerial  bench  turning  from 
rad  to  pale  in  spits  of  the  heat.  The  debate  ia  hastily  ad- 
journed without  the  objectionable  resolution  being  passed, 
lad  when  you  have  made  your  way  out  of  the  door,  you  are 
landed  in  the  middle  of  the  Madrid  mob.  You  may  have 
seen  the  many-headed  in  the  bull  ring  before,  and  thought 
it  one  of  the  ver^  ugliest  monsters  you  bad  ever  sat  eyea 
opoa.  You  like  its  looks  much  leaa  now,  when  it  haa  been 
largely  recruited  from  those  desperate  ragamuffins  who  can- 
iM>t  even  command  a  beseta  for  the  bulls,  but  who  can  all 
'  afford  the  long  Albacete  knives  which  they  wear  conspicu- 
)  oosly  in  their  ragged  sashes.  Nor  is  it  altogether  reassui^ 
I  ing,  if  you  care  for  your  life  more  than  for  SeSor  Salmeron 
tad  his  ConBtltutiona,  that  the  windows  of  the  great  Medina 
Coeli  palace  opposite  should  be  filled  with  civic  guards  and 
their  nfles.  It  would  be  so  safe  in  the  mean  time  for  those 
tmateur  soldien  to  pour  a  volley  down  among  the  knives 
ud  rusty  muskets  1  and  the  decent  dress  which  marka  you 
an  aristocrat  and  a  fiireigner  ia  already  causing  you  very 
■erioua  anxiety,  although  the  mob  aa  yet  has  not  been 
lashed  into  fury.  You  have,  in  fact,  arrived  in  Madrid  dur- 
ing a  Spanish  Uinisterial  criaia,  and,  as  a  stranger  and  a 
unttal,  the  situation  becomes  rather  tense  for  your  nerves, 
when  you  can  never  take  the  abortest  walk  abroad  without 
pasung  between  the  hoatile  positions  of  excited  politicians 
of  the  moat  advanced  opinions. 

Proceeding  southwards,  your  apecutations  take  a  some- 
'bat  anxiouB  turn  as  you  approach  the  railway  junction  in 
like  Sierra  Morena.  It  is  not  that  you  are  doubtful  about 
"establishing  connections,"  but  because  it  ia  the  celebrated 
Peco  who  superintends  the  arrangementa  of  the  line,  and 
Peco  is  a  brigand  of  the  good  old  school,  although  he  can 
ihow  his  colonel's  commission  from  both  the  Carlists  and 
the  Republicans.  If  you  reach  Cordova  without  having 
been  interviewed  by  Peco,  you  glide  along  the  banks  ofthe 
lawny  Guadalquivir  to  Seville;  and,  haa  your  luck  been 
l>etler,  yon  might  hare  seen  the  Communists  executing 
their  masterly  retreat,  leaving  the  city  in  flamea  behind 
tiem.  Shells  from  an  insurgent  cruiser  are  falling  fast  into 
nir  Cadiz.  You  cannot  carry  out  your  intention  of  riding 
ftwn  Gibraltar  to  Malaga  by  Ronda,  because  the  Inlei^ 
■Wionalists  are  established  in  force  in  the  Sierra,  and  none 
of  the  horae-birers  of  the  Rock  will  trust  his  animals  in  the 
ulutcbea  of  these  men  and  brethren.  So  you  take  a  berth 
in  s  coasting  steamer.  It  darea  not  touch  at  Malaga,  be- 
came a  bombardment  is  going  on  ;  you  can  hear  the  ahota  as 
yen  hold  out  to  sea ;  and  at  Alraeria  you  iiee  the  visible 
^P"  of  a  bombardment  which  took  place  before  your  visit. 
W  Carthagena  you  are  chased  by  one  ofthe  iron  dads  of 
(he  Morcian  navy,  and  you  only  escape  being  made  prize  of 
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war  because  the  landamsn  in  command  of  her  cannot  sail 
his  ship.  Alicante,  the  port  of  the  capital,  is  quiet,  because 
it  is  filled  with  veaaels  of  war,  and  all  bristling  with  bayo- 
nets ;  and  Valencia,  because  the  Communists  have  had  their 
will  of  it  already,  and  left  it  in  comparative  solitude.  But 
you  find  Barcelona  in  full  insurrection;  the  Commune  is 
proclaimed  at  last  by  its  thousands  of  Internationalist  work- 
men ;  the'  fort  of  Montjuich  is  firing  on  the  town,  and  the 
Carliata  are  occupying  the  suburbs  that  have  sprung  up 
round  the  villas  of  the  manufacturing  princes.  It  ia  out  of 
the  queation  landing  there;  nor,  if  you  did,  would  it  help 
you  out  ofthe  country,  which  by  liiia  time  you  begin  to 
have  had  quite  enough  of.  All  travelling  is  atopped  on 
the  groat  line  of  communication  with  Franco,  andtheCul- 
ista  are  threatening  all  the  Northern  fortressea. 

With  the  exception  of  the  outbreak  in  Barcelona  which 
ia  always  imminent,  and  the  bombardment  of  Malaga  which 
was  merely  avoided  by  an  accident,  we  have  combined 
these  experiences  of  our  imaginary  tourist  entirely  from 
the  telegrams  of  the  last  few  montha,  and  who  shall  aay 
that  the  future  doea  not  promise  as  much  sensation  as  the 
pa8t?  We  have  avoided  Salamanca  and  Granada,  and 
many  other  places  of  interest;  but  even  his  flying  trip  by 
the  chief  cities  add  the  main  lines  must  have  provided 
excitement  enough  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  man. 
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TuKKE  is  something  attractive  and  intorest^ng.  not 
only  to  the  critic  but  to  the  general  public,  in  that  close 
contact  and  juxtaposition  of  two  great  writers  in  almost 
any  department  of  literature,  which  permits  every  reader 
the  privilege  of  contrast  and  comparison,  and  seema  to  en- 
large hia  powers  of  discrimination  by  the  mere  external 
circumstances  which  cali  them  forth.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  overestimate  how  much  Govthe  has  done  for  Schiller 
and  Schiller  tor  Goethe  in  this  way.  They  have  made  a 
landacape  and  atmosphere  for  each  other,  rounding  out,  by 
the  constant  variety  and  contrast,  each  other's  figures  from 
the  blank  of  the  historical  background  —  impressing  upon 
our  minda  what  one  was  and  the  other  was  not,  hy  an  evi- 
dence much  more  striking  than  that  of  critical  estimate. 

We  have  not  in  England  any  parallel  to  the  group  they 
make,  or  to  the  effect  they  produce.  Wordawortn  and 
Coleridge  might  have  faintly  emulated  it  had  their  inter- 
course been  longer  and  fhtler ;  but  Wordsworth  and  Cole- 
ridge, or  Byron  and  Shelley,  or  any  other  combination  in 
our  crowded  poetical  firmament,  would  be  but  two  among 
many  —  not  I'he  Two,  the  crowned  and  undisputed  mon- 
archs  of  a  national  literature,  as  are  this  German  pair,  — 
men  of  the  same  age,  the  same  inspiration,  to  whom  the 
great  task  has  been  given,  conaciouaiy  and  evidently,  of 
shaping  the  poetry  of  a  people.  To  ua  with  our  older  tra- 
dttiona  and  long-accumulated  alowly-growing  wealth,  the 
position  altogether  is  remarkable  enough  to  call  forth  an 
interest  more  curious  and  'eager  than  is  generally  excited 
hf  literary  questions. 

The  poetry  of  a  nation,  according  to  our  experience,  ia 
its  oldeat  and  most  aaaured  inheritance,  something  ao 
deeply  bedded  in  our  heart  and  lite  that  we  cannot  point 
out  to  ourselves  where  it  began,  or  call  up  before  our  minda 
any  conception  of  tlioae  dim  ages  when  it  wag  not.  Shake- 
speare himself,  the  greatest  glory  of  our.Engliah  tongue, 
stands  centuries  hack,  and  haa  been  the  birthright  of  many 
generations  of  Englishmen ;  yet  even  he  was  tar  from  be- 
ing the  founder  of  our  national  poetry.  But  here,  not  ao 
far  parted  from  absolute  si^ht  and  touch  —  one  of  them 
still  living  within  the  recollection,  or  at  least  within  the 
lifetime,  of  a  great  many  of  ua  —  aland  the  two  men  who 
have  created  German  poetry. 

Were  it  possible  that,  instead  ofthe  alow  and  gradual 
growth  of  character  and  expression  which  makes  us  out 
of  children  become  men,  the  expanaion  of  a  human  K>al 
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B  ftboat  in  a  day  or   a   momeat,  like  that  of  a 
rould  Bcarcely  be  more  lurpriaincr.  more  iatereit- 

-     -eph ^   *    ^ 

lirUi 
cooaider 


ing,  than  ar«  the  pbeiiomeaa  which  attend  this  other  de- 
Telopment,  the  birUi  of  poetry 


the  fashion  to  cooaider  ooe  of  the  most  poetic  racea  of  bu- 
mani^. 

A  huodied  yean  ago,  however,  that  race  had  done  little 
more  than  babble  in  v^pie  ballad  strains  and  preludes  of 
verae.  It  had  ita  MiDnesingers,  it  is  tme,  great  enough  to 
charm  the  literafi  of  the  present  daj  who  take  Co  them- 
selves the  glorf  of  having  disinterrad  them;  but  great 
poems  never  need  disinterring.  Germany  lay  silent  in  a 
rich  chaos  of  material,  fanciful,  superstitious,  sentimental, 
transcendental,  but  with  no  literature  in  which  to  express 
itself,  no  poetry  —  a  Memnon's  head,  quivering  with  sound 
suppressed,  which  as  yet  no  sun-touch  had  called  forth. 
Bat  that  the  imace  is  trivial  for  so  ^aC  an  occurrence,  we 
might  say  that  the  curtain  rolled  visibly  up  from  the  dim 
world,  thns  lying' voiceless,  revealinc  in  a  moment  the  two 
singers,  whose  office  was  to  r«make  uat  world,  and  give  its 
darkness  full  expression. 

The  curtain  rolls  up  slowly  —  npon  nothing  —  an  empty 
stage,  a  vast  silent  scene ;  when,  lo,  there  enters  kma  one 
side  and  another,  on  either  hand,  a  poet — and  the  poetry 
of  Germany  is  created  under  our  eyes.  A  most  curious, 
memorable  sight  as  ever  came  to  pass  in  this  world,  and  all 
the  more  notable  that  the  doers  of  it  are  not  one  nor  many, 
but  two,  magnifying,  revealing,  expounding  each  other,  and 
by  their  mutual  presence  making  the  mystery  clear. 

What  would  it  have  been  in  England  had  Shakespeare 
and  Milton,  instead  of  being  (he  growth  of  two  dij)erent 
ages,  stood  side  by  side,  working  together,  creating  con- 
sciously, and  of  set  purpose,  that  literature  which  they  en- 
riched so  nobly,  one  of  them,  at  least,  with  probably  little 
thought  enough  of  the  vast  thing  he  was  doing  I  We  are 
all  fond  of  comparing  and  contrasting  these  two  Princes  of 
English  song,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  their  time 
and  character ;  but  what  endless  opportunities  should  we 
not  have  found  for  this  contrast  had  they  existed  in  one 
sphere.  The  difference  is  so  ereat,  however,  that  we  can- 
not make  any  just  parallel.  Milton  could  no  more  have 
been  produced  in  all  his    intensity  and   learned  austere 

r'  indor  in  the  broader  and  richer  Shakespearian  age, 
n  Sbakeipeare,  all-embracing,  all-tolerant,  all-compre- 
hending, could  have  preserved  that  godlike  breadth  and 
fulness  in  the  stem  struggles  of  the  Com  n)on  wealth.  Tlie 
comparison  between  them  cannot  be  complete. 

But  Goethe  and  Schiller  were  bom  and  lived  under  the 
same  influences,  were  moulded  by  the  same  events,  drew 
breath  in  the  same  atmosphere.  And  they  were  what  it  is 
possible  our  Shakespeare  was  not,  though  of  late  ages  we 
have  been  taught  to  believe  it  essential  to  poetry  —  they 
ware  constious  poets,  worshipping  in  themselves  the  di- 
vine faculty  wbich  they  recognized,  and  feeling  its  impor- 
tance with  a  distinctness  which  was  beyond  alt  shadow  of 
a  doubt.  The  association  of  two  such  men  gives  an  addi- 
tional interest  and  attraction  to  each.  It  is  a  union  which 
has  been  commented  upon  at  unmeasured  length  and  by 
many  critics,  moved  by  that  curious  and  overweening  en- 
thusiasm for  German  literature  which  has  affected  with  a 
kind  of  literary  frenzy  so  many  original  and  thoughtful 
minds. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  approach  the  sabject  with  the 
adoring  reverence  which  has  been  so  common,  and  from 
which  It  is  so  difficult  to  escape  when  any  attempt  is  made 
to  consider  the  two  great  poets  of  modern  Germany  ;  but 
we  do  not  claim  any  exception  firom  the  special  spell  of 
their  remarkable  position,  »  position  as  notable  in  the 
world  as  that  of  any  reformer,  statesman,  or  patriot  who 
has  given  new  fbrm  and  development  to  the  life  of  his 
country. 

Of  the  two,  Goethe  was  so  much  the  more  remarkable 
that  he  can  be  considered  and  treated  of  alone ;  but  of 
Schiller  we  can  scarcely  speak  without  bringing  in  the 
name  of  his  greater,  more  splendid,  and  less  lovable  coad- 
""  'r  friendship  was  creditable  and  profitable  to  : 
I  wp  <vinfi>««  WH  are  a  little  weary  of  bearing  it 


lotl^' 


thoagh  we  confess  ' 


pointed  out  as  an  exception  to  the  ordinary  relations  be- 
tween men  of  letters,  which,  the  world  persists  in  believ- 
ing, are  constantly  interrupted  by  jealousies  and  emula- 
tions. This  persistent  theory  maintains  itself  bravely,  as 
most  theories  do,  in  the  very  face  of  fact  — by  which  tl 
might  have  been  proved  a  thousand  times  that,  whatsoevs 
may  be  the  jealousies  of  art,  writer*  and  punters  invari- 
ably find  their  closest  companions  in  their  own  cnft,  aad 
are  nowhere  so  happy  or  so  much  at  home,  all  friendly  tiA 
notwithstanding,  as  among  their  brethren  of  the  brudi  or 
the  pen,  who  ^one  fully  realize  their  difficulties  and  en- 
derstand  their  efforts. 

Where  is  the  writer,  living  or  dead,  who  has  not  bea 
consoled  and  Htimulated  by  the  generous  appreciation  of 
rivals,  even  when  leas  successful  than  himself,  even:  wbtn 
somewhat  soured  by  personal  disappointment  ?  The  greil, 
except  in  the  most  singular  cases,  are  always  ready  to  ap- 
plaud an  honest  effort;  but  even  among  the  small  there  is 
a  wonderful  amount  of  aeaeiontj  and  appreciation  of  ex- 
cellence, a  generosity  tor  which  they  seldom  get  moch 
credit,  but  oF  wbich  all  real  brethren  of  the  arta  are  fully 
aware.  Patrona  are  good  (perhaps)  when  they  are  to  be 
had  —  and  the  personal  friends  who  love  us  beeanse  we  are 
ourselves,  famous  or  unfamous,  are  best  of  all  earthly  bless- 
ings ;  but  for  companions,  for  the  understanding  whicb 
aloue  makes  one  man's  sympathy  living  and  potent  to 
another,  for  comprehension  of  what  we  nave  arrived  at, 
whether  auccesafuUy  or  not,  commend  tu  to  our  fellows, 
those  others  of  our  trade  with  whom  according  to  theprov- 
erb  we  never  agree.  Possibly  not,  at  all  times  and  u  ill 
circumstances  ;  but  even  where  there  is  not  agreement 
there  is  understanding,  which  is  next  best. 

The  association,  however,  of  these  two  great  GermsD 
minds,  does  some  injustice  to  the  lesser  greatness.  We 
instinctively  begin  our  estimate  of  Schiller  ty  the  confes- 
sion that  he  has  produced  no  Faust  —  a  confeasioD  which 
is  perfectly  true,  but  highly  unnecessary  in  respect  to  aoy 
other  poet.  Neither  has  Goethe,  we  might  add,  produced  i 
Wallenatein ;  but  Faust  so  far  transcends  all  embodimeat* 
of  human  sentiment  whicb  are  less  than  sovereign  sndiu- 

Ereme,  that  the  poet's  fame  has  become  one  wiui  that  d 
a  creation,  and  we  do  not  ask  what  else  he  has  done  besides 
tbii  crowning  effort.  That  wild,  mystic  imperiooation  of 
natural  genius,  speculation,  superatition,  all  that  is  gie« 
and  littU  in  the  German  soul,  stands  alone  in  the  world. 
The  supreme  imagination  which  thus  welded  a  mass  of  in- 
congruous and  fantastic  popular  fancies  into  one  being,  h*s 
undeniably  something  in  it  beyond  the  range  of  the  noble 
and  gentle  thinker  who  attempts  no  such  mystical  flight. 

Schiller  has  nothing  in  him  of  the  demigod  ;  be  standi 
firm  upon  mortal  soil,  where  the  motives,  and  wiihes,  sod 
aspirations  of  common  humanity  have  their  full  power. 
Even  the  visionary  part  of  him  is  all  human.  Christian,  nat- 
ural [  and  when  he  touches  upon  the  borders  of  the  soper 
natural,  as  in  those  miraculous  circumstances  which  «tr- 
round  his  Maid  of  Orleans,  it  is  still  pure  humanity  sod  no 
fantastic  arcbdetnooiac  inspiration  which  moves  him.  Hs 
is  infinitely  more  of  a  man,  and  —  paradoxical  as  the  words 
may  appear  —  infinitely  less  of  a  German  than  his  grester 

The  standing-point  from  which  Goethe  contemplates  the 
world  is  that  of  a  separate  being,  able,  upon  his  detached 
point  of  vision,  to  see  as  it  were  all  round  the  human  fignre 
which  he  contemplates,  to  behold  it  in  relief,  with  a  full 
sense  of  the  perpetual  complication  of  meaner  with  bigber 
impulses,  and  the  confused  mixture  of  petty  extemalcj^ 
cumstances  with  the  violent  movements  fk  unreatrainea 
will  and  passion.  The  man  who  sees  thus  from  an  intel- 
lectual eminence  should,  it  might  be  said,  see  better  una 
more  clearly  ^an  the  observer  on  the  common  level.  Bnl 
yet  it  is  not  so ;  for  the  very  gsJn  in  point  of  perspectira 
has  a  confusing  effect  upon  the  landscape.  The  lines  ue 
altered  by  the  apparently  impartial  distance  from  wbich  bs 
views  them.  "ITiere  is  something  wanting  to  the  boiDsii 
aspect  of  (he  work  —  a  something  which  is  made  up  ^J  ^* 
keener  sense  of  local  color,  the  sharper  perception  of  alldif 
ferences  in  atmosphere,  the  currents  of  air,  the  clouds  ind 
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■badowi,  which  giTe  specitl  character  to  the  Bcene.  Thua 
tba  f&olaatic  vildneBi  o(  the  German  imagination  —  the 
upect,  half  picturesque,  half  grotesque,  of  its  special  tem- 

Ctuid  tenaencies — works  into  the  picture  with  double 
« from  the  Goethe  altitude,  thus  makinj;  the  more  ab- 
Rract  poet  at  the  same  time  the  more  national.  We  feel 
the  apparent  fallacy  involved  in  these  words :  they  are  a 
pandoz ;  yet  they  are  true  as  far  t*  our  perception  goes. 

But  Schiller  stands  upon  no  smiling,  grand  eleratioa  of 
tnperionty  :  be  Btands  among  the  men  and  women  whom 
be  DictUTBs,  sympathizing  wit£  them,  sometimes  wondering 
U  tJiem,  sometimes  reganling  them  with  thai  beautiful  en- 
ibouasm  of  the  maker  for  the  thing  created,  by  which  the 
poet  abdicates  his  own  sovereignty,  and  represents  himself 
to  himself  as  the  mere  portrait  painter  of  something  God  — 
Dot  he  —  has  made.  How  faithfully,  how  nobly,  without 
one  thought  of  self-reflection,  he  follows  the  lines  of  bis 
hero's  Dobie  but  faulty  figure,  not  sparing  Wallenstein  — 
putting  his  strength  as  well  as  his  weakness  on  the  canvas, 
jet  thowin?  ever  the  heroic  mE^nitude  of  both  I  With 
vhat  a  swell  of  high  and  generous  emotion  he  holds  hie 
Shepherd-maiden  spotless  through  the  stormy  scenes  of  her 
brief  drama  I  His  own  individuality  has  nothing  to  do 
mlh  these  noble  pictures.  He  puts  himself  aside  alto- 
gether from  the  stage,  from  the  canvas,  and  throws  his  whole 
magnanimouH  force  into  the  l^eiug  whom  it  is  his  business 
»  present  to  the  world.  Wallenstein  is  no  more  equal  to 
Hamlet  ^an  it  U  to  Faust ;  but  in  this  particular  at  least, 
the  art  of  Schiller  is  more  Shakespearian  than  that  of 
Goethe.  There  is  much  in  it  of  the  high  uncouscious  hu- 
mility, the  simple  putting  aside  of  all  personality,  which 
diitingnishes  our  greatest  poet  Instinctively  we  find  in 
Werter,  in  Meister,  even  in  Fauat,  the  poet  himself,  who 
Inrica  within  the  figures  be  has  made ;  but  we  no  more  look 
fit  Schiller  in  his  Wallenstein,  in  Max,  or  Carlos,  or  Tell, 
than  we  look  for  Shakespeare  under  the  robes  of  Frospero 
or  in  Hamlet's  inkv  suit  Schiller  paint*  humankind 
Tithout  reference  to  himself,  as  Shakespeare  did,  throwing 
himself  into  characters  different  from  his  own,  in  which  be 
can  imaEiDe  a  fashion  of  bein^  perhaps  greater  than  his 
own  ;  whereas  Goethe  paints  always  a  certain  reflection  of 
lumself  preeminent,  and  humankind  only  in  relation  to  and 
contrast  with  that  self,  somewhat  discredited  and  insignif- 
icant in  the   comparison. 

Such  a  difference  is  one  of  kind  and  not  of  degree,  and 
msy  be  traced  through  many  lesser  grades  of  power  —  one 
of  those  great  distinctions  between  genius  and  genius  which 
we  most  call  moral  rather  than  intellectual.  We  might 
ujthat  the  same  distinction  could  be  drawn  between  Mil- 
ton and  Shakespeare,  were  it  not  that  this  double  contrast 
would  land  DS  in  confusion  inextricable. 
_  .To  place  Schiller  in  the  position  of  Milton,  and  Goethe 
in  that  of  Shakespeare,  is,  we  are  aware,  a  common  judg- 
ment of  critics;  audit  is  impossible  to  refuse  to  perceive 
bow  the  breadth  and  impartiality,  the  ease  and  grandeur, 
of  the  greater  German,  correspond  with  the  qualities  of  our 
■npreme  poet ;  or  how  the  narrower  and  intenser  feeling  of 
^liiller,  his  earnest  morality,  and  ideal  elevation  of  the 
giwd  and  the  true,  reflect  themselves  in  Milton.  Yet  not- 
nlhstanding  this  broad  general  resemblance,  we  feel  that 
'■'tre  it  an  interior  and  profound  difference  between  the 
1*0,  in  each  case,  which  suggests  another  classification. 
Mill™  ;.  „_g  of  ti,B  egoist-poets,  conscious,  first  of  all,  '- 


suprer 


ce,  the  standard 


Bdilion  ii 

lie  universe,  of  his  o.._  „_,,..,„^  ^- ..^^ ,„ _... 

^all  things,  throwing  the  rest  of  humanity  into  the  shade. 
He  is  hit  own  Satan,  as  Goethe  is  bit  own  Faust  The 
''^gbeit  conception  of  intellect  and  immortal  spirit  which 
either  can  grasp  is  himielf. 

Thus,  [hough  in  one  phase  of  cbaracier  Schiller  resem- 
^es  moit  the  austere,  learned,  impassioned,  and  virtuous 
Milton,  by  another  be  takes  his  place  on  the  side  of  Shake- 
•pMre,  showiUB  the  same  power  of  self-obliteration,  if  not 
™^  wonderful  calm  and  impartiality  with  which  that 
wondles)  intelligence  represents  all  mankind.  This  moral 
aifference  is  more  subtle  and  delicate  than  almost  any  in- 
teUectuat  distinction.  It  is  a  difference  which  critics  may 
'"'<*)  but  which  the  common   mind  recognizes  without 


knowing  why,  and  demonstrates  by  a  warmer  tenderness,  a 
deeper  personal  feeling,  towards  the  lest  selfish  genius. 
The  heart  never  hesitates  in  its  conclusion,  and  we  believe 
its  judgment  to  be  in&Ilibte.  We  admire  with  perhaps  a 
certain  shudder  the  great  and  gloomy  spirit  in  bis  fallen 
grandeur,  the  great  Satan,  the  mysterious  Faust  But  the 
humbler  and  sweeter  nature  which  forgets  itself,  whether 
conjoined  as  in  Shakespeare's  case  with  the  higher  genius, 
or  as  in  Schiller's  with  the  less,  touches  us  beyond  intel- 
lectual admiration,  and  makes  its  possessor  the  poet  of  our 

Johann  Friedrich  Schiller  was  bom  in  Ifovember,  1759, 
on  the  banks  of  the  pleasant  Neckar,  in  the  little  town  of 
Marbach ;  his  mother  being  the  daughter  of  a  respectable 
tradesman,  and  his  father  of  like  parentage.    His  father, 


however,  ' 


1  the  Wiirtemberg  army,   and 


went  to  the  wars  with  his  regiment  —  sometimes,  it  would 
seem,  acting  at  a  regimental  officer  ;  and  the  earliest  years 
of  the  poet's  life  were  passed  in  the  sole  care  of  a  gentle, 
poetical  young  mother,  in  iho  still  German  village,  where 
she  lived  with  her  homely  parents,  and  where  the  doctor- 
captain  visited  them  from  time  to  time,  bringing  whiffs  of 
gunpowder  with  him,  and  of  the  larger  atmosjmere  of  the 
world,  just  then  so  noisy,  resounding'with  wars  and  ru- 
mors of  wars.  When  peace  permitted  the  father's  return, 
the  family  went  to  Ludwigsburg,  where  little  Friednch 
first  made  acquaintance  with  the  delights  of  the  theatre ; 
then  to  Lorch,  where  the  beautiful  country  and  the  ruina 
of  an  old  convent  and  castle  filled  htm  with  dreamy  child- 
ish pleasure- 
In  an  appendix  to  the  people's  edition  of  his  "  Life  of 
Schiller,"  just  published,  Mr.  Carlyle  has  given  us  many 
new  and  delightful  details  of  this  primitive,  homely,  poetic 
German  country  life  —  so  sparing,  so  thrifty,  so  tenderly 
sentimental  and  full  of  family  affection,  of  which  already 
many  pleasant  chapters  have  been  opened  to  the  world. 
The  family  finally  settled  at  Solitude,  near  Stutt^ard, 
where  Schiller's  father  had  the  superintendence  of  the  for- 
est and  'of  a  model-nursery  and  plantations  destined  for 
the  instruction  of  all  Wiirtembcr-.'.  s.  kind  of  art  in  which 
Captain  Schiller  was  famed,  llure,  with  his  somewhat 
stern  father's  reminiscences  of  the  outside  world,  with  .hit 
kind  mother's  poetry  and  stories,  with  the  society  of  his 
young  sisters,  much  fresh  air,  and  the  simple  enjoyments 
of  childhood,  the  boy  developed  and  grew.  He  decided 
very  early  upon  becoming  a  clergyman,  and  had  been  sent 
to  "  the  Latin  school,  at  Ludwigsburg,"  with  this  idea. 
But  the  son  of  a  servant  of  the  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg  wa« 
not  expected  to  entertain  independent  ideas.  This  poten- 
tate was  a  paternal  ruler  and  a  theorist,  and  he  had  just 
established  a  great  academy  —  a  military  training  school 
—  called  by  his  own  name,  and  one  of  his  darlin°;  entei^ 
prises,  which  was  intended  for  the  benefit,  above  all  others, 
of  officers'  sons. 

All  at  once,  while  the  Schillers  pleased  themselves  with 
the  notion,  common  to  all  homely,  aspiring  people,  of  see- 
ing their  son  "wag  his  pow  in  a  pu'pit,"  there  suddenly 
came  an  offer  of  imperious  kindness  from  the  Buke  to  take 
the  clever  boy  who  was  of  a  kind  to  do  the  new  establish- 
ment credit,  into  the  Karls-schule.  Both  the  child  and  the 
parents  objected  strenuously,  but  the  objections  of  the  fa- 
ther had  to  be  made  humbly  and  had  to  be  overruled,  — 
for  was  not  he  himself  and  all  his  family  dependent  on  the 
caprice  of  his  royal  patron  ?  The  kindoesa  of  a  superior 
is  often  as  tyrannical  as  cruelty ;  but  yet  we  cannot  but  feel 
that  Duke  Karl  Eugen  has  had  hard  measure,  and  that, 
barring  the  embarrassing  and  unthought*of  fact,  that  his 
old  soldier's  son  happened  to  be  a  bom  poet  —  an  untoward 
accident  which  neither  fathers  nor  princes  can  guard 
against — ^the  Duke  was  really  doing  his  best  to  provide 
for  and  establish  in  the  world,  the  Imy  who  had,  it  might 
be  supposed,  no  better  inheritance  than  hit  favor. 

Thus,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  the  young  Friednch  was 
carried  off  from  home,  and  from  all  his  own  cherished 
hopes  and  withet,  to  be  trained  after  the  most  military 
fashion  for  the  public  service.  Captain  ScluUer,  after  the 
momentary  pang  of  giving  up  all  oops  of  clerical  honora 
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And  the  peaceful  life  of  b  putor  for  hie  child,  Kems  to 
luiTe  been  well  enough  MCiified  on  the  whole  ;  but  the 
younger  Schiller's  hatred  of  the  pipe-clay,  the  rigid  rule, 
the  absence  of  all  independent  action,  never  abated,  and 
leema  to  have  worked  upon  hii  mind  in  aecret,  during  the 
six  yenre  of  his  Iraiaiog,  wiib  moit  exasperating  effect. 
The  artificial  repreaiion  of  the  ayitem  wrought  him  gradu- 
ally into  the  wildest  theories  of  rebellion.  ITorced  to  study 
•ubjectB  in  which  hii  mind  took  no  iatereil,  and  to  adopt 
a  profession  —  that  of  regimental  surgeon  —  which  he 
bated,  he  avenged  himself  npon  Wtirtemberg,  apon  tyrants 
generally,  upon  all  the  tyrannies  of  circumstance,  and  the 
inequalities  and  injustices  of  life,  in  a  violent  outburst  of 
poetry  which  took  the  world  by  storriT.  It  would  be  too 
much  to  say  that  the  tyranny  of  the  Karls-scbule  made 
Schiller  a  poet;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  deter- 
mined the  manner  of  fais  beginning,  and  that  but  for  ita 
rigid  rule,  and  attempted  annihilation  of  all  individual 
thought,  such  a  wild  drama  as  "  Tha  Robbers  "  would  never 
have  come  into  being. 

This  drama,  the  first  production  of  the  youn^  poet,  was 
begun  And  completed  in  the  Karla-schule.  "  He  had  fin- 
iahed  the  orizinal  sketch  of  it  in  1778,"  Mr.  Carlyle  telli' 
US,  having  then  attained  the  a^e,  of  !9  ;  and  almost  the 
firs^  act  of  his  manhood,  on  getting  free  from  the  military 
academy,  two  years  later,  was  to  publish  this  wild  plea  of 
nature  and  youth  against  the  bondage  of  the  world.  He 
had  just  been  appointed  sui^eon  of  a  regiment  in  llie  Wtir- 
temberg army  when  he  took  this  daring  step. 

"  The  Robbers  "  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  length- 
ened description.  It  is  the  story  of  two  brothers,  one  of 
whom,  by  the  most  primitive  and  unmitigated  villainy, 
drives  the  other  from  the  refuge  of  his  father's  heart  and 
bouse,  which  might  have  saved  him  from  the  crime  to 
which  be  was  driven  by  desperation.  Karl  von  Moor,  the 
injured  and  maligned  hero,  becomes  the  chief  of  a  band  of 
desfteradoes,  aod  sets  himself  to  the  work  of  doing  wild 
justice  in  the  oppressed  country,  robbing  the  rich  to  give 
to  the  poor,  with  the  innocent  and  primitive  magnanimity 
of  a  Robin  Hood,  though  with  all  the  wild  storms  of  senti- 
ment, passion,  remorse,  and  misery  which  belong  to  an  age 
more  advanced  in  the  representation  of  emotions.  Every- 
one who  has  read  it  must  remember  the  sunset  scene  in 
which  this  yoQDg  hero  laments  the  innocence  he  has  for- 
feited, and  compare*  the  feelings  of  his  cbildtkood  with 
those  which  a  career  of  crime  and  violence  has  left  in  his 
mind.  This  scene  expresses  the  prevailing  sentiment  txT 
the  whole  drama.  A  burning  sense  of  wrong,  and  fierce 
disappointment  with  life,  have  driven  the  young  man  into 
wild  action,  visible  rebellion  against  not  only  tyranny  but 
law.  Yet,  through  all,  he  holds  fast  by  an  imaginary  in- 
tention which  is  noble,  not  criminal,  and  suffers  agonies  of 
remorseful  misery  when  his  followers  break,  as  they  do 
constantly,  his  own  ftnciful  rules  of  mingled  mercy  and 
retribution.  He  is  driven  from  crime  to  crime  by  that 
sequence  of  events  which  no  human  hand  can  stop,  yet 
cannot  consent  to  be  criminal,  or  clear  his  mind  from  an 
inextinguishable  longing  for  purity  and  peace. 

This  noble  and  melancholy  criminal,  however,  is  sur- 
rounded by  very  primitive  and  elementary  figures  —  ^SV^* 
of  conventional  classes  of  mankind,  rather  than  men.  "Ilie 
immense  force  of  emotion  in  the  drama,  its  fury  and  fervor, 
defraud  us  of  the  smile  which  rightfully  attends  such  wild 

Joathful  demonstrations  of  life's  impossibility ;  it  is  so 
eadly  serious,  so  impressed  with  its  own  reality,  that  the 
reader  is  carried  along  as  upon  a  boiling  and  foaming  tor- 
rent ;  but  on  a  calmer  mspection,  the  boyish,  simple-minded 
blackness  of  shadow  and  clearness  of  light  become  verv  ap- 
parent. The  preposterous  transparent  guilt  of  the  villain- 
ous Franz,  so  perfectly  frank  and  undisguised  to  himself, 
and  BO  quickly  fathomed  and  seen  through  by  odipra  ;  the 
weak  old  man,  so  easily  and  perfectly  deceived  ;  and  the 
angelic  type  of  woman,  faithful  to  the  last,  —  are  like  the 
rude,  forcible  figures  drawn  by  a  child,  in  which  the  rough 
outline  of  the  human  form  is  put  down  typically,  on  the 
simplest  principles  of  cons  true  Lion. 
But  notwithstanding  this  primitive  treatment,  and  the 


youth  of  the  composition  —  notwithstanding  its 
effervescence  of  lawlessness,  and  protest  against  repres- 
sion —  there  is  all  the  simplicitr  of^  innocence  in  Schlllei's 
first  drama.  In  all  ita  heat  of'^  passion,  in  all  its  flow  ut 
speculation,  and  apparent  though  tfu  Id  ess,  ita  pretence  it 
something  like  philosophy, —  it  is  as  innocent  as  our  Eobia 
Hood  baUads.  Youth  is  rampant  in  it,  but  youth  that  hii 
known  no  evil.  We  are  told  that  it  put  wicked  thoughts 
into  Ibe  heads  of  the  Herman  youth,  and  tempted  them  to 
rebellion.  And  no  doubt  the  author  thought  himself  gk>- 
riously  wicked  as  he  poured  forth  those  thundere  and 
lightnings  of  fancy,  making  the  welkin  rin^  again  with  hii 
sliout  of  defiance  to  all  constituted  authority,  ail  decorum, 
discipline,  and  law.  But,  notwithstanding,  we  repeat, 
"The  Bobbers"  is  the  most  innocent  of  all  youthful 
efforts  to  be  very  wicked.  The  young  poet  dashes  aeroa 
his  stage,  thundering  out  his  words,  moutbing  the  bigeeit 
blasphemies  he  can  invent  ;  but  the  very  effort  is  the  best 

E roof  of  hU  purity  and  innocence.  All  the  ill  he  knowabe 
caps  into  his  first  tragic  production,  but  that  is  so  trans- 
parent,  so  straightforward,  so  frankly  monstrous  I  It  it 
wickedness  as  conceived  by  an  innocent  heart. 

And  what  fire  and  vehemence  are  in  the  wild  drama  — 
what  unbounded  youthful  energy  and  force  I  At  whM  a 
pace  it   goes,   blazing  upon   its  way,  holding   the  reader 


those  ihunderings  and  lightnings,  and  feel  the  display  to 
be  pyrotechnic ;  but  to  the  author  the  bolta  he  wielded 
came  hot  out  of  the  hand  of  Jove,  and  the  sympathetic 
audience  whose  interest  he  carried  with  him,  acceplsd 
his  certainty  that  the  fire  was  divine,  and  felt  it  blaie  aao 
crackle  with  a  universal  thrill  of  emotion.  Seldom  has 
genius  taken  such  hot  and  sudden  vengeance  on  the  an- 
Uiority  which  held  it  in ;  and  even  now,  at  this  calm  di»- 
tance,  the  reader  understands  and  synipathizea  with  lie 
excitement  of  both  author  and  audience,  and  feels  the 
sweep  of  the  fierj-  current  which  carries  him  along  breaih- 
lesi  to  the  end  of  the  drama.  Like-a  very  firebrand,  ei- 
citing  all,  frightening  and  scandalizing  many,  it  dropped 
into, that  iron-bound  century,  fettered  by  >  hundred  peUj 
tyrannies.  It  ran  through  Germany  like  wildfire :  'to- 
dents  and  other  lawless  lads  wp.re  said  to  have  taken  to 
the  woods  and  hills  in  emulation  of  Karl  von  Moor's  daw- 
devils  ;  and  the  generous  Bobber,  who  took  from  tbencn 
to  give  to  the  poor,  became  for  a  time  the  idol  of  alllboM 
revolutionaries  who  were  native  to  the  age,  but  who,  hap- 
pily for  themselves,  in  Germany  at  least,  expended  their 
revolutionary  fire  in  "  Bobbers  "  and  other  literary  ni»- 
diums.  Schiller  gave,  had  his  petty  tyrant  but  known  it, 
the  most  useful  safety-valve  by  this  means  for  the  nsiog 
vapors  of  speculation.  He  relieved  his  own  bosom  althe 
same  time  of  perilous  stufi"  which  might  have  wrought  nun 
greater  harm  in  afVer-life.  . 

"  The  Robbers,"  however,  cost  Schiller  a.  long  and  pw- 
ful  pause  in  his  career.  It  cut  short  the  reputable  and 
secure  life  which  his  anxious  father  and  his  patron  dnke 
had  in  their  intentions  provided  tor  bim.  What  the  for- 
mer thought  of  liis  son's  wild  production,  we  arc  not  i^ 
formed;  but  the  Duke  regarded  with  horror  not  only it» 
sentiments  but  its  composition,  in  which  all  unities  wert 
ruthlessly  disregarded.  Ho  was,  however,  we  are  toW, 
kind  enough  to  ofi"er  his  own  services  aa  critic  to  the  you^ 
poet,  and  was,  on  the  whole,  not  too  hard,  upon  bim  w 
begin  with,  recommending  him  to  confine  himself  ^'*.^' 
ical  subjects,  or  at  leaat  to  consult  his  gracious  patron  befora 
writing  any  more  poetry.  There  scarcely  seems  '°  ~* 
sufficient  ground  to  warrant  the  panic  with  which  Stnill« 
was  seized  Fomewhat  later,  and  which  impelled  iM  atffi* 
to  Mannheim,  where  be  was  attracted  by  delusive  hopes 
of  court  patronage,  and  an  open  field  for  his  dramsW 
powers.  To  be  sure,  the  critic  duke  had  by  this  iin« 
come  to  sterner  orders,  forbidding  the  poet,  "under  piW 
of  military  imprisonment,  either  to  write  acylhing  pD«"^ 
or  to  communicate  the  same  to  foreign  personi-  ^f" 
latter  stipulation  referred  to  the  production  o^i  .~; 
stage  at  Mannheim  of  "  The  Robbers."     This  ^iM"** 
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Older  gave  the  last  crown  to  ScbUler'i  feara  and  griev- 

Tet,  hard  as  was  such  usage  on  ihe  poor  young  poet,  the 
reader  can  scarcely  refrain  from  a  eertHin  whimsical  sym- 
pathy with  the  Duke,  thus  depriveil  of  the  ileligbl  oi'pos- 
tewins  a  poet  of  his  own  to  criticise  and  command,  and 
diiTe  into  the  ways  that  pleased  him '-~  just  at  the  moment, 
too,  when  Earl  August  at  Weimar  had  his  Goethe  in  leash, . 
and  when  a  poet  began  to  be  a  thing  which  it  was  the  fash- 
ion U>  have  about  a  court  I  If  Schiller  had  been  a  little 
more  complaisant  and  persuadable,  what  might  not  the  re- 
sult have  been  for  the  glory  of  Wiirtemberg,  the  Karls-schule, 
and  royal  Earl  himself,  the  patron  of  the  same  ?  We  can- 
not but  feel  that  the  poor  Duke  had  agrievanceonhis  side. 
Schiller's  position,  uoweTer,  became  gradually  more  and 
nore  paintiil,  and,  in  his  own  eyes,  untenable.  He  made 
rsrious  applications  to  be  discharged  from  the  service,  but 
without  effect.  He  had  before  bis  eyes  the  exampte  of  the 
poet  Schubart,  who  had  languitbed  for  years  in  prison  in 
consequence  ofliterary  ofiences;  and  a  mixture  of  exaspera- 
tion and  panic  wound  him  up  at  last  to  an  important  step- 
in  sadness  and  poverty,  and  much  fright  tor  the  possible 
eonaequencei,  he  resolved  to  make  his  escape  from  Wiir- 
temberg;  and  alter  a  sad  secret  parting  from  his  mother 
and  aistert — the  poor  old  father,  from  prudentia  mo- 
tives, being  kept  'in  ignorance  —  he  fled  by  ni^hC  from 
Stuttgard  under  cover  of  the  festivities  which  celebrated  a 
royal  vbit.  To  the  credit  of  the  Duke,  however,  it  must  be 
added  that,  though  keeping  up  all  his  life  a  show  of  dis- 
pleasure against  the  poet,  who  no  doubt  h>ul  sadly  disap- 
pointed aa  well  as  thwarted  him,  he  neither  attempted  to 
visit  that  displeasure  upon  his  father,  nor  even  look  any 
steps  azalnst  the  deserter  himself.  All  the  sufferings  of  the 
tnelancnoly  interval  that  followed  were  brousht  about  by 
pure  panic  on  Schiller's  side,  not  by  any  actual  unkindnese 
on  the  part  of  the  Duke,  who  henceforward  never  really  ap* 
\  pears  in  the  poet's  his toir  again. 

The  story  of  his  wanderings  in  dismay,  and  poverty,  and 
fright,  for  some  time  alter.  Is  told  by  a  faithful  companion 
called  Strcichor,  a  young  musician  who  accompanied  him, 
and  seems  to  have  been  to  Scbiller  the  most  dcva'ted  of 
friends.  They  neut  to  Mannheim,  where,  after  a  weary 
period  of  suspense,  hoping  to  have  the  drama  of  "  Fiesko," 
the  second  of  liis  productions,  accepted  for  the  stage  —  a 
piece  of  good  fortune  which  would  have  filled  their  ex- 
nansted  purse — the  two  fugitive^  still  in  terror  of  being 
pursued,  wandered  about  the  country,  lurking  under  false 
names,  and  waiting  wearily  for  the  good  news  that  never 

We  are  told  that,  during  this  miserable  interval,  poor 
Schiller,  now  calling  himself  Dr.  Schmidt,  now  Dr.  Ritter, 
■  could  not,  nevertheless,  resist  the  temptation  of  asking  at 

the  booksellers'  shops  about  the  popularity  of  "  The  lib- 
bers ; "  and  when  he  heard  it  applauded,  naively  confessing 
himself  to  be  the  author,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  the 
cause  of  his  present  evil  plight  I  The  friends  were  ollen 
reduced  almost  to  desperation,  and  now  and  then  driven 
wild  with  panic,  as  when  mysterious  rumors  reached  them 
of  a  Wiirtemberger  who  had  been  seen  making  inquiries 
after  the  poet,  and  whom  imagination  immediately  con- 
cluded to  be  an  emissary  of  the  Duke,  tbough  he  turned 
out  to  be  a  most  innocent  acquaintance,  anxious  to  l>e  of 
use  to  Schiller.  The  poet's  misery  was  brought  to  a  climax, 
however,  by  the  rejection  of  "  Fiesko,"  which  left  the  pair 
of  friends  at  once  penniless  and  hopeless,  stranded  in  a 
strange  place,  and  with  no  apparent  resource  left  open  to 

The  only  refuge  lefV  tor  Schiller  was  in  the  absolute  re- 
tirement of  the  country-house  of  one  of  bis  friends,  where 
be  accordingly  went  in  November,  after  a  dreaiy  suspense 
of  more  than  three  months.  He  was  twenty-three.  Mis 
life  was  cut  short  and  interrupted  in  all  itsformef  channels. 
Be  was  separated  from  bis  home,  his  family,  bis  associations, 
all  that  was  dear  to  him,  with  debts  behind  him,  .penury 
and  solitude  and  semi-dependence  before  him,  and  nothing 
to  console  him  but  the  poetry  for  which  he  suffered,  and 
those  fanciful  companions  of  whom  his  brain  was  full.     He 
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was  eight  months  in  this  solitude  of  Bauerbach,  where  he 
arrived  half  frozen  in  the  middle  of  a  hard  German  winter, 
a  fugitive  and  exile.  Poor  melancholy  youth  1  the  fantas- 
tical and  apparently  unnecessjiry  character  of  this  self-ban- 
ishment does  not  diminish  the  painfulness  of  it.  But  he 
had  the  tragedy  of  "  Kabale  und  Liebe  "  tn  hands,  and  thus 
had  a  consolition  beyond  the  power  of  Fate. 

His  consolation  was  turned  into  joy  when  the  iady  of  the 
house,  the  Frau  von  Wolzogen,  and  her  beautiful  young 
daughter,  arrived  at  Bauerbach.  Then  a  new  and  delight- 
ful domestic  circle  was  formed  for  the  young  poet.  Here 
was  his  first  Lotte  — if  not  his  first,  yet  one  of  his  first  — 
loves ;  indeed,  en  lout  bien  el  tout  honneiir,  Schiller,  it  ii 
evident,  was  gently  and  delightfully  in  love,  not  only  with 
the  daughter,  but  with  the  mother,  an  accomplished  and 
tender-hearted  woman.  It  seems  to  have  continued  to  be 
his  lot  through  life  to  conceive  a  certain  enthusiasm  fbr 
every  gracious  and  graceful  lady  with  whom  he  was  thrown 
into  close  intercourse.  Nothing,  however,  could  be  more 
unlike  the  Goethe  fasliion  of  love  than  these  gentle  and 
delicate  relations.  The  society  of  women  appears  to  have 
been  a  first  necessity  of  life  to  Schitler.  as  it  b  to  all  men 
of  sensitive  organizations;  and  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
interest  a  succession  of  women,  whose  companionship  was 
elevating  and  profitable.  The  WoIz<^ens  made  him  reiy 
happy  at  Bauerbach,  though  not  without  episodes  of  that 
extreme  misery  which  is  in  itself,  when  we  are  young,  a 
species  of  enjoyment;  for  indeed  he  was  compelled  after  a 
time  to  allow  himself  to  be  convinced  that  the  pretty  young 
Lotte  had  fixed  her  thoughts  upon  some  one  else,  and  that 
not  for  him  was  that  tear  of  farewell  which  he  had  so  joy- 
fullv  appropriated  as  a  symptom  of  dawning  love. 

The  Wolzogens,  however,  never  ceased  to  influence  and 
afiect  him.  His  future  wife,  Charlotte  von  Lengefeld,  was 
a  relation  of  these  earliest  friends ;  and  the  other  Charlotte, 
afterwards  Madame  von  Kalb,  who  was  for  a  long  time  his 
inspiration,  was  also  closely  connected  with  the  family  at 
Bauerbach.  Before,  however,  he  had  entered  this  magio 
circle,  one  or  two  passing  inclinations  had  already  flitted 
across  his  firmament.  The  Frau  Viscber  of  Htuttgard  had 
supplied  his  verses  with  a  Laura,  and  Margaret  ^bwann, 
the  daughter  of  the  Mannheim  bookseller,  led  him  the 
length  of  a  proposal.  Other  vagrant  loves  came  and  went 
like  doves  to  the  open  windows  of  the  poet's  heart.  He 
was  always  ready,  it  would  seem,  to  acknowledge  the  at- 
tractions of  a  new  heroine;  but  a  certain  admixture  of 
friendship,  real  if  somewhat  sentimental,  in  all  these  little 
episodes,  seems  to  have  given  safety  to  both  the  worshippers 
and  the  worshipped ;  lor  the  poet  was  deeply  tender  and 
affectionate,  rather  than  impassioned.  The  running  ac- 
companiment of  these  tender  friendships  sustained  his  life, 
but  no  woman  seems  to  have  owed  either  scathe  or  scorn  to 
Schiller.  No  fatal  quarrels  or  embittered  hearts  marked 
bis  gentle  progress  through  this  troublesome  world. 

During  his  st^  in  Bauerbach  the  third  of  his  youthful 
dramas,  "  Luise  Millerin,"  or,  as  it  was  afterwards  entitled, 
"  Kabale  und  Liebe,"  was  finished,  it  was  a  not  unfitting 
completion  to  this  part  of  his  life.  The  master  note  of 
.conijict  against  the  injustices  and  inequalities  of  life,  which 
had  been  struck  so  strongly  in  "  The  Robbers,"  and  which 
had  run  through  the  historical  plot  of  "  Fiesko,"  vibrated 
perhaps  more  warmly  than  ever  in  the  domestic  tale  of 
•'  Luise  Millerin,"  in  which  a  reflection  of  his  own  pei^ 
sonal  troubles  is  to  l>e  found.  The  story  is  that  of  a  young 
noble  who  loves  the  humble  daughter  of  a  musician,  and 
for  her  is  ready  to  sacrifice  everything.  This  youth  is 
destined  by  his  noble  and  ambitious  father  to  build  up  his 
fortunes  by  marrying  the  mistress  of  the  reigning  highness. 
By  the  inconceivable  baseness  of  this  ambition,  Schiller 
burled  his  worst  thunderbolt  at  the  Highnesses  and  Well- 
bom  Barons,  who  had  wrought  him  mickle  woe.  There 
is  much  that  is  touching  in  the  picture  of  the  lover's 
despair,  especially  when  we  look  upon  it  aa  inspired  by 
the  young  poet's  own  sense  of  the  gulf  which  separated 
from  him  one  sweet  Lotte  and  another,  high  well-bom 
maidens,  above  a  poet's  rank,  who  was  but  the  son  of  poor 
old  Captain  Bchiller,  and  had  as  yet  no  scrap  of  noUUty 
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to  wrap  himBelf  in.  When  bis  Ferdinand  demandi  indig- 
nantly, if  hia  "  patent  of  nobility  is  more  anuient  or  of 
more  authority  than  the  primeTal  Kheme  of  the  univerM,' 
it  Ib  clear  that  all  Schiller's  indignant  young   soul  apealES 

Thus,  aHer  be  hai  struck  wildly  at  the  ineqaalitiea  of 
ordinary  exietence,  the  "  spurns  which  patient  merit  from 
the  unworthy  takes,"  the  sufieringB  of  the  poor  aud  the 
tyrannies  of  the  rich,  the  bitter  disappointment  of  those 
who  rely  upon  the  comprehension  of  tbeir  fellows,  in  bis 
first  work  ;  and  upon  the  horrors  of  tyTunny,  and  self-de- 


their  eharpeet  pang,  in  iBe  drama  which  brings  this  first 
youthful  chapter  of  his  history  to  a  conclusion.  It.  is  in 
this  episode  that  the  reader  wiil  have  most  Bjmpatby  with 
the  young  poet;  for,  indeed,  it  U  always  hard  upon  a 
young  man  when  cruel  fate  Eeparstes  him  from  his  Lotte 
—  and  minds  ithirh  have  little  patience  with  the  vague 
ftrugele  of  youthful  rebellion  against  constituted  authority 
and  (he  force  of  clrcumitance,  may  jet  feel  the  misery  of 
the  separated  lovers,  who  can  be  united  only  by  death. 
At  the  same  time,  Schiller  never  made  a  more  tremendous 
assault  upon  the  depravity  of  his  age,  than  when  he 
opposed  to  his  line  and  beautiful  plebeian  heroine  the  am- 
bitious project  of  Ferdinand's  father,  and  the  shameful 
marriage  whith  was  to  form  the  foundation  of  the  youog 
noble's  fortune.  "  The  Bobbers  "  iteelf  contuna  no  Kucb 
trenchant  blow. 

These  two  tragedies  so  far  confirmed  the  poet's  fame 
that  his  retirement  at  Bauerbach  ended  by_  a  call  to  Uann- 
heim,  where,  in  September,  1 183,  he  was  settled  as  theatre- 
poet,  a  post  he  had  long  aspired  to,  and  in  which  he  bad  a 
small  but  certain  income,  and  a  position  befitting  his  fame. 


:,  and  alco  by  bis  election  as  a  member  of  the  Ger- 
man Society,  which  included  many  of  the  most  inHuenlial 
pertoneges  in  Germany.  He  was  thus  placed  in  the  posi- 
tion of  all  others  best  adapted,  one  would  suppoce,  for  the 
cultivation  of  roctry  end  an  iutejlectual  life.     But  he  was 
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)  have  lBngui^hed  in  the  intellectual  city.  Less 
than  a  year  afler  bis  arrival  there,  he  received  a  bundle  of 
letters  and  presents  which  had,  a  little  later,  a  great  effect 
upon  his  life. 

"  Some  days  ago,"  he  writes,  "  I  met  with  a  very  flatter- 
ing and  agreeable  surprise.  There  came  to  me,  out  of 
JJeipzig,  from  unknown  hands,  lour  parcels  and  as  many 
letters  written  with  the  highest  enlhusiasm  towards  me, 
and  overflowing  with  poetical  devotion.  They  were  ac- 
companied by  fbur  miniature  portraits,  two  of  which  are 
of  Tery  beautiful  young  ladies,  and  by  a  pocket-Ix)ok  sewed 
In  the  finest  taste." 

The  writers  of  these  letters  and  originals  of  the  por- 
traits were  two  pairs  of  betrothed  lovers  in  Leipzig,  one 
couple  of  whom  were  the  future  parents  of  the  poet  Eorner. 
They  were  all  young,  overflowing  with  German  sentimen- 
tality and  entbusiaam,  and  their  chance  offerings  of  jouih- 
ful  admiration  laid  the  ground  of  a  solid  and  life-long 
fnendKhip.  Schiller  made  no  immediate  reply ;  but  he 
was  charmed  and  touched  by  the  frank  homage  and  offer 
of  affection  ;  and  when,  some  months  later,  some  of  the 
disgusts  of  life  took  bold  of  bis  visionary  soul,  he  suddenly 
fell  back  upon  his  unknown  friends,  as  it  is  so  great  a  re- 
lief and  comfort  to  do,  ajid  answered  them  wiui  full  re- 
sponse of  the  heart,  accepting  tbeir  overtures  and  throwing 
himself  upon  their  triendship.  A  few  months  after  this, 
'  in  March,  17ES,  he  followed  his  letters,  and  appeared  in 
the  midst  of  this  band  of  friends  in  Leipzig,  whence  a 
abort  time  after  he  followed  Kiimer  and  his  bride  to 
Dresden. 

For  the  four  or  five  following  years  he  lived  in  their 
constant  society,  finding  in  it  alfhia  pleasure  ;  nor  waa  it 
nntil   in  one  of  his  summer  wanderings  ha  had  met  with 


his  future  wife  that  he  ceased  almost  to  belons  to  the 
Korner  family.  Bis  friendship  for  them  continued  witfaont 
intermission  all  his  life;  and  though  warmer  individaal 
ties  and  final  establishment  in  life  removed  him  from  tbe 
constant  intercourse  and  unity  of  thoseyouthful  yearvg  tlie 
bond  of  affection  was  never  broken.  Tlie  following  letter, 
written  to  Huber,  who  waa  tbe  fourth  of  his  correspoDd- 
enta,  before  bis  arrival  in  Dresden,  gives  an  aniuaing 
glimpse  into  the  domestic  details  of  the  poet's  existence  : 

"  In  wy  new  establishment  at  Liipiig  I  pnipose  lo  aioid  one 
HTOr  which  has  plagued  me  a  great  deal  here  .in  Mannheim. 
It  is  Ibis  :  no  longer  lo  conduct  my  own  hoasekcepinf ,  and  also 
no  longer  to  live  alone.  The  former  is  not  by  any  means  a 
business  I  excel  in.  It  coets  me  less  to  execnte  a  whole  conspir- 
acy in  five  acts,  ihau  to  settle  my  domestic  srrengemeDts  for  a 
week;  and  [loelry,  yon  jODrcelf  know,  is  bat  a  dangerous  as- 
sistant in  calcnlsdons  of  economy.  My  mind  is  drawn  different 
ways ;  I  fall  headlong  out  of  my  ideal  norld  if  a  holed  atfickiiig 
reminds  me  of  the  teal  vorld. 

"  As  to  the  other  pomi,  I  nquiie  for  mj  private  happiness  to 
have  a  true  warm  Iriend  that  wonld  be  ever  at  my  hand,  like 
my  better  angel,  to  whom  I  could  commuoicme  my  newest 
ideas  in  the  very  act  of  conceiving  (hem,  not  waiting  lo  mns- 
mit  them,  as  at  present,  by  letters  or  long  visits.  f<'ay,  when 
this  friend  of  mine  lives  beyond  the  four  corners  of  my  houEC, 
the  trifling  circumstance  that  in  order  to  reach  him  I  must  cross 
the  street,  dress  myself,  and  so  forth,  will  of  itself  destroy  dw 
enjoyment  of  the  mumeut,  and  the  train  of  my  ibooghts  is  lom 
to  pieces  before  I  see  him. 

"  Observe  you,  my  good  fellow,  these  are  petty  matters ;  hot 
petty  matlerg  often  bsve  the  weightiest  result  in  the  manage- 
ment of  life.  I  know  myself  better  ihau  perhaps  a  Ibonscnd 
mothers'  sons  know  ihemEelvea :  I  understand  bow  much,  and 
frequently  how  little,  I  require  to  be  completely  happy.  The 
i]uegiion  therefore  is  :  Have  1  got  ibis  with  of  my  heart  fulfilled 
in  Leipiig  « 

"  If  it  were  poEsible  that  I  could  make  a  lodgment  with  yOD, 
all  my  cares  on  that  head  will  be  removed.  1  am  no  bad  neigh- 
bor, as  perhaps  jou  imagine.  I  have  pliancy  enough  to  snit 
my»elf  to  snolber,  and  here  and  there,  wiihal,  a  certain  knack, 
as  Yorick  says,  at  helping  to  make  lives  merrier  and  better. 
Failing  thii>,  if  you  find  me  any  person  that  would  undertake 
my  small  tconomy,  everylhing  would  still  be  well. 

"  I  want  nothing  but  a  bedroom,  which  might  also  be  my 
working-room,  and  another  chamber  for  receiving  visiis.  The 
hoDBe.gear  necessary  for  me  are  :  a  good  chest  of  draws,  a  desk, 
a  bed  and  sofa,  a  table,  and  a  few  chairs.  With  ibese  con- 
veniences my  accommodation  were  sufficiently  provided  for. 

"  I  cannot  live  on  tbe  ground-floor,  nor  close,  by  the  ridge- 
tile;  also  my  windows  positively  must  not  look  into  the  cbnrcb- 
yard.  I  love  men,  and  ibeiefore  like  their  bustle.  If  I  einnot 
so  arrange  it  that  we  (mesning  the  quintuple  allisnce)  shall 
mess  together,  Iwonid  engage  at  the  lolu  d'k6u  of  the  inn  :  for 
I  had  rather  fai>t  than  eat  witbont  company,  large,  or  else  par- 
ticularly good." 

Thus  homely,  sociable,  and  friendly  was  the  poet's  no- 
tion of  life —  no  soleuniiy  of  gloomy  abstraction  found  a 
place  in  him.  He  who  would  "rather  fast  than  eat  without 
company,"  and  whose  happiness  depends  upon  "  a  true 
warm  friend  ever  at  hand,"  is,  coId-beaTted  as  this  world 
may  be,  little  likely  to  be  left  without  the  fellowship  he 
loves ;  and  accortlingly,  friends  seem  to  have'  gathered 
about  the  tender  and  gentle  soul  wherever  he  went. 

In  1787  Schiller  made  another  change.  He  went  to 
Weimar  with  the  completed  drama  of  "Don  Carlos,"  and 
—  varying  the  monotony  by  summer  expeditiona  in  the 
country  and  long  eojournings  in  Rudolstadt,  sometimes 
prolonged  beyond  the  summer,  for  the  society  of  his  final 
and  permanent  Lotte,  his  future  wife —  remained  between 
Weimar  and  Jena  for  almost  all  the  remainder  of  his  life- 
Weimar  was  not  tbe  abode  of  the  Muses,  which  it  bad 
been  and  aOerwnrds  was,  at  that  unpropitioua  moment. 
The  royal  UKCenas  was  absent,  Goethe  was  in  Italy,  and 
the  new  poet  received  but  a  doubtful  reception  Jtoiq  the 
lesser  luminaries  in  that  literary  heaven. 

Finallv,  Schiller  obtained  a  professorship  at  Jena  and 
settled,  tnere ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  1790,  having  ac- 
quired an  income  as  well  as  a  chair  (which  was  not  the 
case  immediately  on  his  appointment),  ha  was  made  happy 
by  his  marriage  with  Mile,  von  Lengefeld,  whom  he  had 
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■ooght  for  three  fears,  vid  for  whose  Bociutj  he  had  gladly 
abaodoDed  that  of  duchesiea  and  poets.  A  happier  mar- 
ri^e,  it  ia  apparent,  noTerwai.  Lotte  seema  to  have  poa- 
WMBd  all  the  tender  sentimental  ism  of  the  German  charac- 
Ur,  along  with  A  fine  aod  cultivated  intelligence  ;  andi 
piunt  could  there  be  a  greater  contrast  between  the 
great  German  poets  than  that  which  might  be  drawn  be- 
tw«en  the  noble  and  sweet  wife  who  digniSed  and  made 
hippy  the  home  of  SchiUer,  and  the  commonplace  terma- 
gant who  succeeded  to  all  that  wai  letl  of  Goethe's  well- 
worn  affectiona.  The  Egoist  fared  according  to  the  nature 
of  such  —  the  true  and  gentle  lover  won  at  last  a  prize 
worthy  of  him.  And  henceforward  Schiller's  heart,  here- 
tofore perhap*  slightly  polage  and  given  to  general  admira- 
tion, went  no  more  astray.  He  waa  at  length  thoroi^ily 
and  steadily  happy,  so  far  as  die  inner  circle  of  the  anec- 
tions  waa  concerned. 

During  this  period  he  produced  few  great  poetical  works. 
His  activity  wag  ceaseless,  and  necessarily  so,  for  he  had 
not  so  far  conquered  Fortune  as  to  command  the  necessary 
enough  without  countless  and  diversified  labors.  He  had 
hi*  "Thalia  "  —  a  dramatic  journal  which  gave  him  more 
trouble  than  pay  —  and  a  share  in  other  periodical  labors ; 
be  wrote  much  admirable  prose  —  Philosophical  Letters, 
the  "Ufiisterseher,"  and, his  history  of  the  fletherlauds  — 
besides  reviews  and  many  another  piece  of  literary  work, 
sncb  aa  in  these  days  we  call  pot-boilera ;  as  every  man  who 
makea  literature  hu  profession  muat  calculate  upon  doing ; 
but,  except  his  "  Carlos  "  and  a  few  of  his  shorter  poems. 


produced  no  notable  work  in  hia  pro 


J. of  poetry. 

Id  addition  to  all  this  toil  he  had  his  lectures  to  prepare, 
which  he  commenced  in  an  altogether  ambitious  way  by 
an  introduction  bearing  the  title,  "  What  ia  universal  his- 
tory, and  with  what  views  should  it  be  studied  ?  "  "  Per- 
haps," said  Carlyle,  "  there  has  never  been  in  Europe 
another  course  of  history  sketched  out  on  principles  ao 
magnificent  and  philosophical." 

'nie  study  of  History  aeems  at  this  time  to  have  attracted 
him  strongly,  as  did  also  that  of  philosophy  under  the  in- 
spiration of  Kant,  whose  system  laid  a  strong  hold  upon 
tne  poet's  imaginative  and  sensitive  soul  ;  ana  he  followed 
out  with  delight  many  speculations  upon  the  principles  of 
art  and  its  moral  inSuences,  the  lesthetical  branch  of  the 
Kantian  philosophy,  and  produced  various  essays  on  these 
subjects  which,  as  matters  not  essential  io  his  fame  as  a  poet, 
or  especially  belonging  to  our  present  subject,  we  need  not 
dwell  upon.  These  speculations,  if  they  did  not  injure  his 
genius,  at  least  retarded  his  poetical  work.  They  made 
him  less  ready  to  engage  in  that  process  of  composition 
which  he  had  anatomized.  He  himself  admits  that  "the 
boldness,  the  living  glow  which  I  felt  before  a  rule  was 
known  to  me,  have  Tor  aeverat  years  been  wanting.  1  now 
see  myself,"  he  adds,  "create  and  form;  I  watch  the  play 
of  inspiration  ;  and  ray  fancy,  knowing  she  is  not  without 
a  witness  oF  her  movements,  no  longer  moves  with  equal 
freedom."  Had  it  not  t>een  that  Schiller's  greatest  works 
were  produced  after  this  philoaophical  check  had  been  put 
to  the  free  stream  of  his  imagination,  we  should  have  said 
that  the  effect  must  have  been  evil ;  but  in  face  of  the 
facts  no  such  assertion  can  be  made. 

These  studies,  however,  and  the  immenee  flood  of  gen- 
eral  work  in  which  he  was  plunged,  were  brought  to  a  sud- 
den pause  by  a  severe"  illness  which  he  had  very  shortly 
after  his  marriage,  and  by  which  the  seeds  of  permanent 
disease  were  sown  in  him.  He  never  seems  to  have  been 
perfectly  well  after,  though  he  bad  still  some  fifteen  years 
of  noble  exertion  to  go  through,  and  all  hig  finest  works 
were  yet  unwritten.  His  illness,  however,  and  the  false 
rumor  of  his  death,  called  forth  immense  sympathy  and 
actual  aid,  which  waa  of  the  greatest  service  to  him. 

In  Denmark  a  few  of  his  devoted  admirers  had  been 
about  to  hold  &/lU  in  his  honor,  which  was  converted,  when 
the  mistaken  message  of  evil  arrived,  into  "  obsequies  for 
the  dead,"  performed  by  "  shepherds  and  shepherdesses 
in  procession,  bearing  garlands  of  flowers,"  and  by  horns 
ana  flutes  softly  performing  symphonies,  while  his  "Hymn 
to  Joy  "  was  suog  ;  with  a  great  many  other  sentimental 


fooleries  of  enthusiasm.  This  poetical  carnival  of  tears  and 
song  lasted  three  days,  the  quaintest  serio-comic  perform- 
ance—  though  the  actors  in  it  seem  to  have  been  dell- 
ciously  unconscious  of  its  absurdity. 

But  the  foolish  celebration  hod  a  good  issue^  in  an  an- 
nual tribute  of  a  thousand  gulden  offered  by  two  of  Uia 
poetical  rioters  to  the  resuscitated  poet,  which  secured  him 
leisure  and  comfort  for  three  years.  His  own  Duke,  the 
Mtecenas  of  Weimari  came  to  hia  aid  in  a  similar  way  at  a 
later  period ;  and  though  the  income  thus  secured  to  him 
was  small,  according  to  our  estimate,  it  was  enough  to  lift 
him  beyond  the  necessity  of  enforced  labor,  a  blessed  free- 
dom for  the  man  of  genius  without  either  health  or  fortune, 
with  so  much  yet  to  do  in  this  world,  and  so  little  time  to 
do  it-  But  for  this  generous  and  timely  aid,  the  heavenly 
vision  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  the  noble  figure  of  Wallen- 
atein,  mieht  never  have  been  added  to  the  possessions  of 
the  world. 

His  great  work,  "  Wallenstein,"  originated  in  this  tfan- 
<}uil  period  after  his  illness,  when  pecuniary  ease  was  hia 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  and  when,  after  long  trial  and 
banishment,  he  was  at  last  able  to  return  to  hia  native  dis- 
b'ict  and  refresh  himself  by  renewed  intercourse  with  all 
that  he  loved.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  this  new  bap- 
tism of  the  fresh  Swabian  air,  the  sieht  of  his  old  father, 
his  longing  and  patient  mother,  and  nis  little  sisters  who 
had  grown  during  his  long  .absence  into  womon,  strength- 
ened the  poet  for  labor  worthy  of  him.  His  historic^ 
studies  had  led  him  to  seek  a  subject  in  the  real  annals  of 
his  country,  and  his  philosophical  tasWs  had  drawn  him 
towards  a  herp  of  such  character  and  position  as  should 
call  forth  all  his  knowledge  of  human  motives  and  princi- 
ples. The  youn^  paladin  of  romance  waa  no  longer  in 
Schiller's  way  :  his  tender  poetical  hero,  torn  asunder  by 
a  melancholy  love,  struggling  azainat  parental  injustice 
and  the  miserable  force  ot  prejudice  and  circumstance,  no 
longer  sufficed  for  the  maturing  mind.  Nor  was  be  like 
Shakespeare,  in  that  divine  heedlessness  of  genius  which 
caught  up  any  chancy  grain  ol  ancient  story  that  floated 
his  way,  and  developed  a  great  drama  out  of  it,  as  it  were 
by  chance. 

Schiller  wughed  many  heroic  fignres  in  his  poetic  bal- 
ances before  he  chose  any.  He  thought  of  Frederick,  who 
since  then  has  charmed  the  Imuination  of  another  poet  in 
prose;  he  thought  of  the  Swedish  lion  of  the  north  \  but, 
fortunately  for  the  world,  chose  neither  of  these  personages. 
Wallenstein,  great,  noble,  erring,  and  unfortunate,  a  man 
whose  plunest  history  cannot  rmd  otherwise  than  like  a 
romance,  was  better  adapted  for  his  purpose;  and  with 
many  ponderings  the  poet  turned  over  in  his  mind  the 
story  of  the  great  loldier.  It  was  no  hasty  or  slight  piece 
of  work.  "For  seven  years,"  Mr.  Carlyle  tells  us,  "  it  had 
continued  in  a  state  of  irregular  and  often  suspended  prog- 
ress j  sometimes  '  lying  endless  and  formless'  before  hint 
—  sometimes  on  the  point  of  being  given  up  altogether." 
The  subject  grew  and  expanded  as  he  worked  at  it  in  the 
blessed  ease  of  a  time  upon  which  no  clutch  of  necessity 
was  laid.  He  was  now  at  the  perfection  of  his  powers; 
the  struggle  which  he  had  to  work  out  was  one  more  con- 
genial to  his  early  maturity  and  to  the  grave  tone  of  his 
mind  than  any  conflict  of  passion. 

Schiller's  Wallenstein  stands  between  the  temptations  of 
ambition  and  that  hard  strain  of  unrewarded,  unappreci- 
ated duty,  which  so  often  makes  the  weary  soul  faint  m  the 
midst  of  the  way.  His  is  the  bitter  mortification  whitA 
makes  us  almost  pardon  the  rebellion  of  a  faithful  servant 
wronged ;  for  his  services  have  never  been  jusUy  recog- 
nized, nor  his  honor  trusted.  Between  ambition  and  loy- 
alty, and  between  prudence  and  daring  —  between  the  new, 
which  is  always  attractive  to  nnius,  and  the  old,  which  is 
ever  bindins  on  the  heart  —  the  hero  stands  in  the  midst 
of  the  problems  of  middle  age,  not  those  of  youth ;  and 
with  a  noble  force  and  minuteness  the  poet  follows  him 
through  his  struggle.  The  sentiments  with  which  we  look 
on  are  not  those  of  the' ordinary  dramatic  spectator.  The 
interest  is  deep  and  tragical,  but  we  scarcely  venture  to 
pity,  nor  is  there  any  tragic  complication  of  Fate  to  appal 
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m.    The 

man  is  greater  thin  Uie 

cornea  before  ub  we  feel  Ibe  magnitudi:  of  a  being  greatly 

formed  —  nay,  before  we  see  bim,  whea  the  mere  reflection 

of  him  even  throagh  the  rude  soldiers  that  follow  his  ban- 

nere,  beCrayi  hie  imporinK  influence  UiA.  pttstigt. 

It  is  thus  a  great  moral  picture  which  ii  cnrefally,  even 
elaborately,  set  forth  before  ua,  rather  than  the  spontane- 
ous outburst  of  a  creative  imagination.  In  most  of  the 
CTaver  and  more  philosophic al  creations  of  Shakespeare 
Uiere  is  a  sweep  of  passion  which  produces  an  en^rely  dil- 
ferenC  efl'ect  upon  the  reader,  which  breaks  out,  even 
through  the  hesitations  of  Hamlet,  and  which  carries  us  on 
with  resistless  force  In  sympathy  with  the  jealousy  of 
Othello  —  the  madness  of  Lear.  Even  in  Macbeth,  the 
tremendous  force  of  remorse,  working  with  and  through  his 
guilty  ambition,  confers  upon  the  drama  a  might  of  tragic 
passion  which  is  unknown  to  the  German  poet.  Wallen- 
stein  scarcely  goes  the  length  of  guilt.  We  nave  the  Strug. 
gle  of  purpose,  of  intention,  of  varying  plan  and  uncom- 
pleted design  ;  but  even  his  treason  is  little  more  than 
theoretical.  He  has  not  yet  lifted  a  fineer  against  bis  em- 
peror, when  the  toils  of  Fate  close  round  him,  and  he  falls 
ere  ever  be  has  completed  one  act  to  justify  his  doom. 

This  austere  reticence  of  design  affects  the  feelings  of 
the  reader  in  the  most  carious  way.  The  catastrophe 
leaves  us  half  exultant  that  the  hero  has  been  saved  from 
any  outward  stain  of  guilt.  The  growing-  darkness  that 
encompasBes  him  —  the  sndre  into  which  he  thrusts  his 
noble  head  with  generous  conGdence  —  the  terrible  sense 
of  approaching  fate,  which  (ills  the  very  air  with  gloom  as 
we  accompany  bim  to  the  last  scene  —  restore  to  Wallen- 
■tein  the  support  of  our  moral  sympathy,  even  in  his  in- 
tended treason.  Nobly  unsuspicious,  incapable  of  learning 
theveryalphabctof  distrust,  and  with  acertain  majestic  con- 
fidence in  the  stars,  and  in  his  own  high  fortune,  be  marches 
forward  to  the  great  treason  he  contemplates,  without  be- 
lieving it  possible  that  other  men  can  be  traitors.  Though 
he  has  been  tanght  the  \eima  in  the  most  forcible  way,  he 
cannot  be  convinced  of  anything  so  alien  to  his  nature, 
although  himself  on  the  way  to  commit  a  similar  crime ; 
and  BO  great  is  the  skill  of  the  poet,  that  wo  feel  this  curi< 
ons  paradox  to  be  completely  truthlul,  and  perceive  that  it 
is  impossible  for  Wallenstein,  even  when  deserted  by  the 
great  mass  of  his  followers,  to  doubt  for  a  moment  the 
fidelity  of  those  who  remain.  At  the  same  time  we  watch 
alt  the  humiliatiog  circumstances  of  bis  downfall,  the  deser- 
tion of  his  generals,  the  failure  even  of  that  awe  which  has 
always  eocompassed  his  personal  appearance  on  the  scene 
to  his  soldiers  —  with  no  sense  tbat  tbe  man  is  humiliated, 
but  on  the  contranr,  with  a  growing  conviction  of  tbat  in- 
ternal notileness  which  no  anront  can  affect.  The  anguish 
of  his  discovery  that  Piccolomini  has  been  his  enemy 
throughout,  the  blow  to  bis  affections  conveyed  by  the  de- 
fection of  Max,  and  al^^erwards  by  the  young  hero's  death 
—  excite  our  sympathy  not  only  for  the  pam  he  endures, 
but  for  the  noble  effort  with  vhicli  we  feel  him  to  surmount 
these  miseries  —  struck  to  the  heart,  yet  never  yielding  a 
step  though  heaven  and  hell  combine  against  him.  His 
great  soul  is  not  discouraged  though  his  heart  ia  torn  to 
pieces.  He  dies  unsubdued,  falliof;  as  a  great  tree  falls,  to 
the  confusion  of  his  enemies  no  less  than  of  hia  friends. 

Nothing  can  be  more  masterly  than  the  delineation  of 
Wallenstein's  seetiments  throughout.  Jf  he  never  reaches 
the  level  of  the  Hamlets,  he  is  more  full  of  power  and 
meaning  than  any  indivldnal  hero  of  Shakespeare's  his- 
torical dramas;  for  it  is  not  as  a  historical  figure  only 
that  he  is  presented  to  us,  Hielory  in  Schiller's  reading 
of  it  is  DO  picturesque  chronicle,  but  the  deepest  pliilosoph- 
ical  record  of  human  principle  and  action.  Ue  selects  his 
hero,  not  because  his  story  ia  striking  or  his  position  na- 
tionally important,  but  because  it  permits,  along  with  these 
natural  adrant^es,  much  searching  of  a  great  human  heart, 
and  investigation  into  its  problems.  It  is  this  which  gives 
to  the  drama  of "  Wallenstein"  its  great  and  simple  dignity 
and  its  greatest  charm. 

The  story  is  told  more  after  the  fashion  of  Shakespeare's 


historical  plays   than  of  any  other  modem   producliona. 


land.  It  has  no  connection  with  the  tale,  if  tale  it  can  be 
called,  but  forms  a  kiud  of  introductory  chapter  for  tboae 
who  wish  to  acquaint  themselves  fully  with   the  mitt  en 

It  ia  a  fragment  from  the  noisy,  boisterous  camp  life,  a 
panorama  of  rude,  moving  figures,  clink  of  spurs,  trumpet- 
notes  breathing  across  the  laadEcape,  gleams  of  steel  and 
brilliant  colors,  loud  voices,  loud  steps,  careless  jesting, 
rough  levity  and  gravity,  one  as  little  seemly  as  the  other. 
A  rude  company  of  soldiers  from  all  countries  (ell  in  their 
various  ways  of  the  motives  that  have  brought  them  thither, 
the  noisy  freedom  which  they  purchase  by  absolute  obedi- 
ence, and  all  the  rude  delights  of  war  and  combat.  It  ends 
with  a  tumult  and  commotion  produced  by  the  bold  (and 
most  quaint)  sermon  of  a  Capuchio  friar,  in  which  the 
leader  of  the  armv  is  commented  upon.  They  will  not 
hear  a  word  uttered  against  their  chief.  Walienateio  ii  at 
once  their  inspiration  and  their  confidence,  the  only  real 
thing  they  believe  in. 

When  this  curious  prefoce,  so  purposeless  yet  so  full  of 
purpose,  ends,  the  real  drama  opens  upon  us.  We  are  in- 
troduced to  the  society  of  Wallenstein's  generate,  among 
whom  an  emissary  from  the  emperor,  chuged  to  convey 
the  thunderbolt  of  the  imperial  displeasure,  is  making  a 
cautious  round ;  but  only  to  find  them  all  devoted  to  th^ 
spirited  leader,  and  indifierent  —  when  not  indignant — 
to  the  messenger  of  their  sovereign.  This  ambassador  la 
accompanied  by  Octavio  Piccolomini,  Wallenstein's  seem- 
ing brother  and  bosom  friend,  but  In  reality  the  secret  en- 
emy who  is  planning  his  overthrow.  The  other  chief  fig- 
ure in  the  play  is  the  young  and  ardent  Max  Rccolomini, 
a  young  soldier  trained  in  camps,  who  has  just  made  the 
blissful  discovery  of  what  ppace  is,  in  the  wonderful  journey 
through  asmiling  undevastated  country  which  he  has  taken 
as  escort  to  Wallenstein's  wife  and  young  daughter  Thekl». 
There  are  few  things  more  beautiliil   in   poetry  than  the 

fnung  man's  enthusiastic  description  of  this  journey  which 
as  revealed  so  much  to  bim  —  and  the  sudd  den  longiog 
for  peace  which  breathes  out  of  the  ardent  young  soldier's 

Max.    Peace  1  have  never  seen  I     Yes,  I  have  seen  it. 
Even  now  I  come  from  it :  my  journey  led  me 
Thrau|ti  lands  ss  yet  nnvisited  by  war. 
Oh,  faltier,  life  hoi  charms  of  which  we  know  not : 
We  have  but  seen  the  barren  coasts  of  life  : 
Like  some  wild  rovies  crew  of  lawless  pirates 
Who,  crowded  in  their  nairow,  noisome  ship 
On  the  rude  sea,  with  ruder  manners  dwell, 
Naught  of  llie  fair  land  knowiu^  but  the  bays 
Where  thej  may  risk  their  hurried  thievish  landing  — 
Of  (be  lovelinens  that  in  its  peacefal  dales 
The  land  conceals  —  ob,  biber,  oh,  of  this 
In  our  wild  voyage  we  have  seen  no  glimpse  — 

On.    {Givtt  inenoMd  (OUntion).    And  did  this  journey  show 
you  much  of  it  t 

Max.     'Tnas  the  first  holiday  of  my  cxistenoe. 
Tell  me,  what  is  the  end  of  all  this  labor, 
This  grinding  labor  that  has  stolen  my  youdi. 
And  Ifft  my  beart  unchanned  and  void,  my  spirit 
Uncultivated  as  a  wilderness? 
The  camp's  unceasing  diti ;  the  neighing  steeds ; 
The  trumpet's  i^lang,  the  nevcr-ceBsinc  ronod 
Of  service,  discipliae,  parade,  give  nothing 
To  the  heart,  the  heart  that  longs  for  nourishment. 
There  is  no  aoul  in  this  insipid  business : 
Lile  has  another  fate  and  other  joys. 

Ocf .    Much  bast  thou  learned,  mj  son,  in  this  short  Joum^  I 

Max.    Ub,  blessed  bright  day  when  at  last  the  soldier 
ShuU  march  batk  home  to  life,  and  be  a  man  ! 
Through  the  merry  lines  the  colors  are  unfurled 
And  homeward  beats  the  thrilling  soft  peace-march. 
AU  hats  and  helmets  decked  with  leafy  sprays. 
Last  plunder  of  the  lieldsl     The  city's  gates 
Fly  open  :  now  needs  no  petard  to  burst  them : 
The  walls  arc  crowded  with  rqoicing  people. 
Their  shouts  ring  through  the  air:  from  eveiy  towa 
Blithe  bells  are  pealing  forth,  ringing  the  vesper,  , 
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Glad  end  of  blood;  day.    From  lo 
Tbejo .    ..    -. 


tad  hamlet 


_   Q  happj  crowds  the  army's  march. 
Tbe  old  man,  gUd'to  bav«  lived  to  see  thif  day, 
Holdi  ra>[  uDce  more  hia  home-retDrn  iqk  eon. 
And  be,  a  stranger  to  hii.faiher'a  houie, 
Fonakeo  loop,  comes  in  :  with  apreading  boughs 
Tbe  tree  o'ershadows  him  at  hia  return, 
Which  at  his  going  waa  a  slender  sapling ; 
And  modest  blnshiiig  comes  a  maid  to  meet  him 
Whom  on  her  nnrae^  breast  he  left.    Oh  jo; 
To  him  for  whom  aach  door  ahalt  be  thrown  wide. 
Such  tender  arms  with  soft  embracingt  open.' 

It  is  almoit  needless  to  describe  the  beautiful  character 
of  Thekla,  prond,  sweet,  tender,  and  gentle  princess,  to 
whom  out  of  her  convent,  &i  to  Max  out  of  the  csmp,  that 
■ondert'ui  revelation  has  come.  Thia  brief  joarnej'  hai 
bwQ  to  both  the  crown  of  life  —  it  ia  all  ihnt  life  baa  to  of- 
ftr  them.  The  beautiful  ef^er  girl,  seeing  her  hero-father 
for  the  firat  time  since  her  childhood,  proud  of  him,  exulting 
ii  him  —  yet  more  tenderly  concerned  for  her  mother, 
whose  heart  hit  ambition  and  danger  have  well-nigb  broken, 
than  for  the  leas- known  parent  —  ia  touched  with  the  rarest 
■nd  most  delicate  skill.  She  ia  "  Friedland'e  daughter," 
—  at  her  wenkest  moment,  proud,  still,  and  strong  as  he, 
but  with  a  melancholy  ia  her  aoul  which  springs  into  forO' 
boding  strength  when  a  sense  of  tbe  dark  mysteries  going 
OD  around  ber  opens  to  her  mind. 

ITotelKHltlDIUd.) 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


OwiNO  to  tho  non-arrival  of  the  English  mail,  as  we  go  to 
preu.  we  are  withonl  our  naaal  instalment  of  "  Zelda's  Fortune  " 
tad  "  Young  Brown."    The  stories  will  be  reaamed  in  onr  next 


M.  EcHKi  Taihs  is  a  candidate  for  tbe  French  Acadrimie. 
Aoordipg  to  the  Tempt  be  has  most  right  to  afauleuil,  and  the 
but  chance. 

Da.  KinoBLCr,  the  brother  of  Charles  Kingaley  and  one  of 
Ae  reputed  authors  of  "  Sonth  Sea  Bnbblei,"  has  started  on  a 
Img  expedition  with  Lard  Dnnraven. 

Trx  lUuMtrated  Reoira  leami  that  the  tragedian,  Charlea 
Tcebter,  has  IwngbE  a  farm  in  America,  and  lakes,  in  his  leisure 
Ixxin,  to  the  pnreuits  of  an  agricutiurist. 

EiriaiMBNTS  with  wires  to  counteract  the  echo  in  an  Eaat- 
nd  London  ehnrch  have  been  recently  made.  They  have  been 
■accesifnl ;  bat  il  has  not  yet  been  found  poSNble  to  make  any 
ddJDiH  mies  lor  the  guidance  of  future  attempts. 

U.  Cantik.  the  director  of  the  Folies-Dramaiiques,  por- 
chued,  a  li;w  days  back,  Frederick  Lemaitre's  furniture,  when 
aild  far  the  benefit  of  his  creditors.  After  having  paid  ITSSf , 
■be  imonnt  of  sales,  he  hastened  to  restore  the  articles  to  their 

PooB  H.  RocheloTt  is  aaid  to  have  cut  a  very  sad  figure  on 
kavlDg  France  with  a  batch  of  fbllow-CommBnists  of  very  un- 
desD  and  unattractive  appearance.  "  Alas  1 "  he  murmured,  as 
Ih  Yirginie  weighed  anchor,  "  I  always  advocated  equality, 
and  BOW  I  have  got  it." 

A  Kiw  hat  has  apprared  in  Pari*.  It  is  a  tall  Leghorn,  and 
Wl  round,  the  centre  rising  on  the  top  of  the  bead  and  the  front 
nnning  a  ahady  flap.  The  back  ia  upturned  above  the  chignon  ; 
nil  trimmed  with  very  large  loops  of  ribbon  and  lace.  The 
KHigi  were  crossed  behind  on  the  neck. 

A  NAoniiiCBiiT  illuminated  copy  of  Buddha's  works  (says 
Ibe  Indim  Mirror)  is  being  executed  for  a  Mongol  Prince  in  the 
langu)^  of  Thibet.  The  whole  consists  of  the  usual  ISO  vol- 
.J^t*.  30  of  which  are  completed,  printed  in  ledera  of  gold,  and 
boBud  in  embroidered  silk  with  silver  clasp.  For  thia  the  copyist 

■  W(  hm  takn  tb.  CarlTla'i  vnileD  of  Uik  tHanUfal  paou*  witb  a 
■V  Bolutiatlsu,  mm  aioia  eloat  Is  Uh  gilfliwl  thu  that  af  Uakrtd|*. 


o  receive  $1 95,000.    There  are  bnt  few  copies  of  these  works 


.    .  isited  London  (o  complete  his 

types  of  humorous  humanity,  are  recorded  in  a  volume  of  over 
four  hundred  pages.  The  AlSauxum  ihinks  that  English  artista 
of  the  same  stamp  will  never  be  so  voluminously  commended  to 
posterity   by  tbeir  countrymen.- 

Thb  suit  of  Don  Francisco  D'Assia  against  Donna  Isabella 
(ex-Queen  of  Spain)  is  to  stand  over  till  November.  Mean- 
while the  plainiiff  has  applied  to  the  Civil  Tribunal  of  the 
Seine  for  an  order  obligtog  his  contort  lo  place  in  the  hands  of 
a  receiver  a  tufflcient  sum  to  secure  the  regular  payment  of  cer- 
tain annuities,  which  are  chargeable  on  Tier  estate,  to  himself, 
the  Prince  of  the  Aslurias.  and  each  of  the  four  Inrumas.  Ha 
accuses  his  wife  of  squandering  her  fortune  in  political  enter- 
prises  and  extravagant  amusements.  She  was,  he  says,  worth 
a  million  francs  a  year  when  the  came  to  life  in  Paris,  hut  since 
then  her  income  has  dwindled  down  to  500,000  francs,  and  if 
she  IN  allowed  to  go  un  as  she  teems  inclined  to  do  ahe  will  In 
a  few  years  be  penniless. 

Anoho  the  papers  found  in  the  Bastille,  now  edited  by  M. 
Ravaisson,  Coaitrvalear  Adjoint  of  the  Areenal  Library,  will 
shortly  appear  in  the  aixlh  volume  a  atartling  document,  show- 
ing that  UBcine  was  summoned  before  King  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth as  accused  of  having  robbed  and  puiaoned  La  Dnparc,  a 
celebrated  actress,  for  whom  he  composed  the  part  of  Andro- 
maque,  and  who  wfs  his  mislress  till  the  time  of  her  death,  in 
16S8.  The  accusation,  coming  at  it  did  from  the  infamous 
woman  Voitin,  tried,  condemned,  and  executed  aa  empoiiosntiaa 
could  not  be  entertained  for  a  moment ;  but  it  weighed  heavily 
on  the  exquiaitely  senailive  mind  of  Uacine,  till  he  died,  broken- 
hearted, in  1699.  Racine  has  often  been  reproached  with  being 
BO  craven  a  courtier  that  he  could  not  bear  the  slightest  dia- 
pleasure  of  his  royal  master ;  hut  such  an  accuaalion  as  that 
laanched  forth  by  La  Voitin,  and  taken  notice  of  by  the  king, 
in  pretence  of  Louvois.  one  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  poet, 
certainly  was  of  a  nature  to  deeply  wound  even  a  strong-minded 

Onb  of  tbe  mysteries  of  Shakespeare's  life  ia  at  length  solved. 
"  Some  time  ago,"  says  the  Aihaiaaiii,  "  we  mentioned  that  Jlr. 
J.  O.  Ualliwell  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  a  remarka- 
ble and  unique  series  of  documents  respecting  the  two  theatres 
with  which  the  poet  was  connected.  They  iticludad  even  lists 
of  the  original  proprietors  and  shareis.  Shakespeare's  name 
does  not  occur  in  those  lista.  Mr.  Halliwell  baa  now  fumithed 
ua  with  the  texts  of  those  passages  in  which  the  great  dramatist 
:preEsly  mentioned,  notices  far  more  interesting  than  anything 


of  the  kind  yet  brought  lo  light.     The  n 


I  speaking  in 
[  their  theali 


s  Burbage 


deserveing   men,  Sbakapere,  Hemiogs,  Condall, 

others,  partners  in  the  prolitles  of  that  the;  call  the  Hon 
Aa  to  the  Blackfriars  the;  say,  '  Our  father  purchased  it  at  vx- 
tieame  rates,  and  made  it  into  a  playhouse  with  great  charge 
and  treble,  which  alter  was  ieBsca  out  to  one  Evens  that  first 
sett  up  the  boyes  commonly  called  tbe  Qneenes  Majesties  Chil- 
dren of  the  Cbappell.  In  processe  of  time,  tbe  boyes  growing 
up  to  bee  men,  it  was  considered  that  house  would  bee  aa  Hit  for 
ourselves,  and  soe  purchased  the  lease  remaining  from  Evans 
with  our  money,  and  placed  men  players,  which  were  Hcmings, 
Condall,  Shakspeare,  and  Bichard  Burbage.'  These  impor- 
tant evidrnces  conti^ict  all  recent  theories  and  opinioni  re- 
specting Shakespeare's  busiccM  connection  with  the  theatres.'' 

If  a  letter  printed  by  the  Tima  Mr.  AlfnA  Smee  has  raised  a 
queation  of  very  great  sanitary  importance.  The  application  of 
aewage  io  tbe  loilhas  hitherto  been  thought  to  be  an  innocuous 
mode  of  disposing  of  it,  and  ro  have  the  additional  advantage  of 
greatly  increasing  the  produce  of  the  land.  Sewage  farms  are 
now  being  tried  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  sanguine  per- 
sona were  banning  to  hope  that  in  time  England  under  this 
treatment  might  support  as  dense  a  population  as  China.  If 
Mr.  Smee'a  observations  are  accurate,  the  density  of  population 
ia  likely  to  be  diminished  rather  than  increased  by  the  change. 
During  the  last  spring  the  cows  on  his  land  at  Wallington  were, 
without  his  knowledge,  fed  with  scwnue  grass.  Immediately 
the  butter  became  ao  oflensive  that  it  had  to  be  sent  away  from 
the  table.  The  use  of  sewage  craos  wna  thereupon  ditcontinned, 
and  the  butter  became  aa  good  as  betbre.  The  experiment  baa 
since  been  repeated  b;  Mr.  Smee's  direition  with  precitel;  the 
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same  resaltB.  The  milk  obtained  ^m  the  cowi  fed  on  thii 
grasB  haa  a  rancid  Bmell  when  it  is  twenty-fbur  houn  old,  and 
the  butter  made  from  it  becomes  bad  in  a  daj  or  two,  no  matter 
how  much  care  maj  be  taken  in  preparing  it.  If  milk  is  thns 
affected  by  the  fbod  of  Che  cow,  there  scemB  to  be  do  reason  whj 
the  special  cbolertic  or  typhoid  poison  which  may  be  Inrking  in 
the  lewage  should  not  be  communicated  (o  the  grass.  And  if 
the  produce  of  sewage  farms  is  poieonons  at  second  or  third 
band,  may  it  not  be  equally  so  at  brat  band  1  What  will  be  the 
-cffbct  of  eating  T^etables  grown  on  land  [hns  manured! 


WOHllSWORTH. 


Whilb  yet  the  aineteenth  age  was  young, 
And  mnimunnK  Roth  a  flowed  uoBung, 
Where  Foreataide  stoops  down  lo  greet 
A  cottage  nestling  at  its  feet ; 
Two  stdwart  men,  with  ponderoos  crow, 
Dealt  on  the  crag  alternate  blow  ; 
While  Silver  Hgw  Herons  the  vale. 
Kept  reckoning  of  their  noisy  tale. 
Long  time  in  vain  with  sinewy  shock 
They  smote  the  everlasting  rock  ; 
.Some  rough  hewn  steps  at  length  repay 
The  wearying  toil  of  half  a  day. 

Then,  as  with  measured  pace  and  slow. 

From  orchard  seat  lo  porch  below. 
Their  new-made  path  they  trod  ; 

Quoth  John,  in  mood  of  thoughtfal  glee, 
-"  Stone  steps  bo  these  and  steps  shall  be 

For  many  a  year,  when  yo  and  me 
Lig  giming  undert'  lod  !  "' 

Thus  he:   But  William  mused  awhile. 
Scarce  conscious  of  the  liindly  smile 
That  showed  him  not  ill-nleaaed  to  Sad, 
In  that  unlettered  comrade's  mind 
Some  rude  resemblance  to  his  own. 
To  him  from  earliest  youth  was  known 
What  brotherhood  is  of  guileless  men 
Who  read  Che  law  of  hill  and  ^len  ; 

And  scarcely  seemed  to  Chink  it  odd 
That  John  should  prate  of  "  ye  and  me  " 
As  heir*  of  common  destinj-, 
As  though  the  world  might  litcle  care, 

-Or  soon  or  late,  which  of  the  p«r 
"  Lig  girning  undert'  sod  1 " 

Not  all  unwisely  preached  Che  ewain  ; 
For  Btill  those  time-wora  steps  remain, 
Where  summer  suns  and  wintry  storms 
Have  beat  upon  their  ragged  forms 
Full  seventy  years  :  though  modem  care 
Has  paved  the  steep  wich  smoother  stair, 
Through  turf  and  moss  you  still  may  trace 
The  harder  angles  of  its  face. 

The  steps  are  there,  but  where  are  they,;, 
-Companions  of  that  ancient  day  1 


Not  01 


:r  lot.     In 


Of  dalesman's  life :  to  scale  Che  rock 
And  lead  to  (old  the  wandering  Bock ; 
Snatch  the  late  crop  from  autumn  rain. 
And  house  in  fear  th'  half  ripened  grain; 
To  win  wich  n6  Ignoble  toil 
Scant  living  from  a  thankless  soil : 
Thus  John  well  played  his  humble  part, 
W^ith  proud  concent,  and  honest  heart. 

So  lived  and  died :  bat  now  to  tell, 
What  portion  to  bis  work-mate  fell. 
To  err  is  human,  and,  if  he 
Was  not  from  human  error  free. 
Yon  scarce  shall  Snd  in  all  the  age 
A  jusCer  life,  a  parer  page  ; 
Yet  was  not  thus  his  simple  song 
Scacheiess  of  scorn ;  hut  he  with  sCroDg 
Self-trust,  conscious  of  mind  sincere 
And  lifelong  parpose  calmly  clcnr. 
From  his  own  time  could  well  endure 
Detraction,  of  (he  futare  sure. 

I  U*  ■riDUlng  UDdar  tbt  mi. 


He  willed  that  they  who  roam  or  dwell 
lo  Chose  fair  scenes  he  loved  so  well, 
To  him,  CO  them,  for  wisdom  taught. 
Should  homage  pay  of  lender  chonght: 
'Twaa  his  widi  poet's  ear  lo  hear 
The  ceaseless  voice  of  fell  and  mere. 
To  wait  and  leam  what  note  of  praise 
The  solitary  tara  might  raise- 
The  lone  star  peeping  o'er  the  hill, 
The  violet  hidmg  near  the  rill, 
The  lowliest  thing  in  copse  or  field 
Some  beaaty  tanght,  some  truth  revealed. 
With  vantag;e  small  of  wealth  or  birch, 
He  made  his  verse  a  power  on  earch, 

Nor  missed  his  lofty  aim  ; 
He  lived  with  loving  eye  to  scan 
The  inner  soul  of  Natare's  plan. 
And  wrote  upon  Che  heart  of  man 
A  long  enduring  name. 
And  DOW  CO  boch  cheir  fime  is  o'er, 
And  those  cwo  woilmen  work  no  more; 
The  deed  they  wrouehc  beside  (he  hill, 
TbaC  bygone  mom,  la  living  siiU, 
And  still  the  sleps  are  there. 
BuC  Chey,  long.since  together  laid. 
Have  slept  beueach  the  sacred  shade 
Of  Grasmore's  House  of  Fmyer. 

And  seel  there  comes  a  pilgrim  band 
From  thorpe,  from  town,  from  ocean  Strand, 
From  homes  beyond  the  Weacern  wave, 
To  worship  ac  their  Poet's  grave. 
What  though  the  crowd  unheeding  post 
The  little  nameless  mound  of  graoa. 
That  marks  to  few  the  peasant's  bed, 
No  jealousies  divide  the  dead : 

Partner*  of  toil,  and  now  of  rest. 
They  share  a  slumber  not  unblest. 

Beneath  the  hallowed  sod. 
And  once  again  in  that  far  land 
Behind  the  veil.  Chose  cwo  shall  stand 
Equal  before  their  God. 


A  SPRIG    OF  THOEK. 

I  aMELL  thee,  thorn,  brought  In  my  city  room ; 

And  straight  there  springs  before  mine  inner  «e 
Bright  leaves  of  hedgerows  foaming  white  with  blooni. 

Beneath  an  azure  sky. 

1  smell  thee ;  and,  as  by  some  magic  power, 
'TIS  straightway  given  me  —  how,  I  cannot  tell  — 

To  see  broad  spaces  gay  with  hud  and  flower. 
In  uooks  I  know  so  well. 

A  river  rolls  along  che  lobby  Chere, 

Aod  through  chat  open  doorway  Sweeps  and  sweUi 
An  odorous  stream  of  freshest  country  air. 

And  a  sweet  sound  of  bells. 

High  o'er  my  head  a  lark  sings  lond  and  clear, 

Heard  as  one  heareth  sounds  in  happiest  dreams, 
And  all  the  circumambient  atmosphere 


O  blossoming  chom,  how  much  I  owe  to  thee  I 
For  that  (bine  odor,  in  this  desert  place, 

Has  (bus  a  green  oasis  made  fbr  me 
For  one  brief,  blessed  space. 

BuRHKTT'e  CocoAiNB  i«  the  best  Bad  cbsapest  Hair 
Dressing  in  the  world.  It  promotes  the  Growth  or  thi 
Haib,  ftod  is  entirely  free  from  all  imtstiDit  nuUler.  Th* 
name  and  title  thereof  is  adopted  u  a  Trade-marfc,  to 
secure  the  public  and  proprietoi^  against  imposition  hf 
the  introduction  of  spurious  articles.  All  UDMithmiad 
use  of  this  Trade-mark  will  be  promptly  prosecntad. 

The  Getttsbokq  Kataltsink  Water  periiwnitino' 
vellous  cures  in  Kidney  aod  other  kindred  diwaaat.  Bead 
the  advertisement  in  another  colnnuk 
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ZELDA'S  FORTDNE. 
BOOK   III.    OFF  THE  STAQE. 


CHAPTER  vii.    [eon(t»u«iJ.) 


A  SORT  of 'faacinoUoD  had  of  late 
some  to  poor  from  Zelda's  Byct, 
wbetlier  tnia;  were  evil  or  aa  The 
reaaoa  u  not  far  to  seek,  for  they 
were  dark  aad  grsnd ;  and,  wben  she 
was  in  earnest  about  anything  —  ob 
.  she  always  was  about  all  things  —  her 
little,  eager  figure  seemed  rather   to 


would  have  led  her  to  refuse  the  office 
of  portrait-pain  Eer  to  the  ^rima  donna, 
had  she  not  thought  of  the  old  man,  to 
■rhom-  she  owed  not  only  filial  affec- 
tion, but  maternal  care.  "  How,"  she 
dionght,  "shall  I  ever  paint  tiiose 
eyes,  if  I  am  to  make  their  o#aer  a 
commonplaci:  young  lady  ? ''  She 
managea  to  release  her  hand,  and  rose 

molselle.     Yon,  who  learn 
tore,  can  have  DOthinz  to  learn  from 
She  felt  herself   compelled 


look  away  from  the  eves,  and,  as  luck 
would  have  it,  they  ligh 
watch,  where  it  hung  li 


1  upon  the 


the  wall  —  the  doctor's  gold  wateh, 
that  she  had  seen  a  hundred  times. 
Here  might  be  a  hundred  watches  like 
it;  but  she  was  cot  near-sighted,  and 
the  back,  which  war  turned  towards 
ber,  bore  a  cipher  that  belonged  only  to 
ODB.  The  light  was  fading,  however, 
and  she  could  not  resist  approaching 
to  see  if  her  eyes  had  possibly  de- 
ceived her,  though  she  trusted  them 
implicitly,  and  with  good  cause. 

Zelda  saw  her  start,  and  heard  the 
sadden  half-exclamation  that  escaped 
from  her.  She  could  not  help,  there- 
foie,  noticioK  what  Claudia  did  and 
what  she  looked  at  while  under  the 
momentary  impulse  of  surprise.  She 
had  been  trained  from  her  babyhood 
to  those  habits  of  observation  that  pass 
with  the  dupes  of  the  fortune-teller, 
lod  sometimes  with  the  fortune-teller 
herself  for  the  intuition  of  the  claii^ 
Toyaate;  she  had  twisted  half  a  secret 
from  Claudia,  of  whose  blue  eyes,  tall 
Gsure,  and  general  ladyhood  she  was 
■ueady  jeaioui,  and  her  mind  was 
fnUr  lUrected  upon  Harold  Vaughan. 

Ciandia  turned  very  pale;    Zelda 


"  I  wanted  to  see  the  time.  Made- 
moiselle," said  Claudia,  lying  in  such 
a  manner,  that  she  could  not  have 
made  a  fuller  confession.  "  It  is  time 
logo." 

"  And  to-morrow  7  " 

"  You  shall  hear  from  me,  Made- 
moiselle." 

' '  What — you  won't  come  ?  I 
can't  wait  —  not  a  dw.  So,"  she 
thought,  "this  is  why  I  am  despised 
—  oh,  if  I  had  but  known  why  I  — 
Stay ;  will  you  not  have  some  wue  ? 
We  must  be  friends." 

"I  never  take  wine,"  said  Claudia, 
faintly-.     "  I  must  go  now." 

' '  Stop  —  tell  me  one  thing ;  you 
know  Carol :  do  you  know  his  friend, 
Harold  Taughan  ?  " 

"  How  dare  you  speak  to  me  of 
Harold  Vai^han  ?  "  cried  Claudia. 
She  could  not  even  pretend  to  lie  any 
more :  she  had  fairly  broken  down 
under  a  new  blow  that  she  was  not 
proof  against  in  spite  of  all  her  self- 
discipline.  She  only  gathered  herself 
togetoer  in  a  manner  to  which  Lady 
Penrose's  scornful  use  of  her  skirts 
had  been  mere  child's  play,  and,  with- 
out another  word,  sailed  straight  from 
the  room.  Zelda  stamped  upon  the 
floor,  as  if  invoking  a  demon,  and  a 
demon  arose.  What  he  is  called  in 
the  infernal  hierarchy  I  know  not : 
mortals  call  him  by  the  hideous  name 
of  jealousy. 

At  the  same  moment,  however,  an- 
other voice  spoke  through  the  door 
from  which.Claudia  had  (Gsappeared. 

"  Are  you  still  engaged,  Made- 
moiselle ?  '^  asked  Lord  Lisburn.  "  I 
must  see  you,  if  it's  only  to  wish  you 
good-by." 

She  was  thinking  too  little  of  him  to 
remember  her  veil,  as  she  said,  though 
with  discouraging  impatience,  "  Yes; 
I  am  alone.  lou  may  come  in,  if  you 
like."     So  he  came  in. 

CHAPTER   mi.      KINQ   COPHETCA. 

If  mankind,  and  especially  woman- 
kind, only  knew  how  to  meddle  means 
to  mar.  Lady  Penrose,  by  the  discre- 
tion which  is  the  better  part  of  speech, 
would  have-  put  oS  the  end  <M  Lord 
Lisburn's  drill  by  perhaps  as  mnch  aa 
a  day.  A  day  does  not  sound  much, 
but  uen  everything  at  last  happens  in 
a  day  :  tbe  greatest  general,  social  as 
well  as  military,  is  he  or  she  who  best 
understands  two  things  —  the  infinite 
value  of  exactly  twenty-four  honn,  and  I 


how  to  compel  one's  adversary  to  act 
first  and  therefore  to  throw  the  almost 
certain  risk  of  blundering  upon  him. 

Zelda  Ughted  her  lamp  and  said 
nothing  —  Lord  Lisbum  tried  to  help 
her,  and  said  as  little.  He  felt  singu- 
larly stupid,  not  from  shyness,  but  be- 
cause what  he  had  to  say,  and  what  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  say,  seemed 
onl^  attainable  by  a  long  process  <^ 
t^ing  to  explain  the  inexplicable. 
He  could  not  help-  feelii^  a  litUe  like 
a  sultan  about  to  throw  the  handkei^ 
chief,  and  half-  the  excitement  of  the 
experiment  U  lost  when  the  acceptance 
of  the  missile  Is  a  foregone  conclusion. 
He  had  managed  to  convince  himnlf 
that  he  was  very  much  in  love  indeed, 
so  that  to  make  a  proposal  of  marriage 
without  the  conventional  preliminaries 
of  courtship  seemed  almost  brutal. 

Of  caorse,  also,  like  all  people  under 
similar  circumstances,  he  had  timed 
his  opportunity  with  infiunons  want  of 
tact.  He  had  not  even  consulted  his 
pillow,  but  had  gone  straight  with  tha 
irritation  of  Lady  Penrose  and  Harold 
Vaughan  still  upon  him,  to  find  Zelda 
in  one  of  those  "  moods,"  which  had 
now  become  by-words  with  all  who 
had  the  misfortune  of  her  acquaint- 
ance, and  with  all  who  like  to  talk 
green-room  gossip  about  the  capricious 
eccentricities  of  pnnm  donne.  Per- 
haps, however,  that  mattered  but  little 
on  the  present  occasion :  a  prima 
donna  seldom  carries  her  eccentric  ca- 
priciousness  so  far  as  to  refuse  a  coro- 
net. Not  that  Lord  Lisbum  thought 
about  his  coronet — be  was  only  think- 
ing how  he  should  begin,  and  she  did 
not  give  him  any  aid  even  by  so  mnch 
as  saying,  "  It  is  a  fine  evemng." 

He  was  not  shy,  for  he  had  no  self- 
distmst,  and  knew  the  outer  crost  of 
the  earth  very  well.  Not  being  a  §»■ 
cial  geolo^st,  he  was  bound  to  content 
himself  with  -  di^ng  to  the  shallow 
limits  of  his  sfH^e:  but  still  stray 
quarrymen,  with  chance  blows,  some- 
times light  upon  stranger  phenomena 
than  laoanU.  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  any  need  to  make  an  elabo- 
rate apology  for  Lord  Lisbum'i  iudden 
plnnge  into  the  hitherto  unknown  mine 
of  a  very  simple  passion.  He  was 
yonng  both  in  age  and  in  character,  ha 
was  exceptionally  impulsive,  he  was 
wholly  free  fivm  the  pride  of  caste 
or  the  fear  of  what  poo|>le  might  think 
or  say  of  Hm.  He  was  in  the  nerrou 
stage  of  convalescence.  Slander  had 
forced    his  generous  nature    to  look 
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npon  Zeld&  si  one  whom  he  was  bonnd 
to  ihleld  by  wearing  her  colors  openlj' 
•t  bis  iBDce-head.  All  hie  imazins' 
tioD  wai  foscias^  by  the  atmosphere 
t>t  mvBtery  and  stage  prestige  which 
brealhed  trom  her.  He  was  proToked 
by  oppoBitioD.  She  was  the  only 
woman  who  had  ever  displayed  actiTe 
enthusiasm  for  his  adyenturoui  views. 
Her  voice,  when  she  spoke  or  sang, 
was  of  the  tort  that  can  create,  in  an 
hour,  ibe  effect  of  the  sympathetic  in- 
timacy of  years.  She  seemed  to  him 
different  from  all  other  women  in  every 
way.  Ifa  quarter  of  such  a  catalogue 
was  not  enough  to  account  for  all  the 

fhenomena  of  what  is  called  love  at 
rst  sight,  then  a  whole  army  of  life- 
histories  must  be  dispatched  to  the 
Umbo  of  the  unaccountable. 

Still  Ltwas  to  some  exteot  necessary 
that  he,  like  Harold  Vaughan,  shmilil 
feel  the  direct  power  of  her  eyes,  and 
he  felt  it  now.  Not  that  they  fell  upon 
hini  with  the  same  lightning  power  as 
upon  the  doctor,  but  there  was  a  glow 
left  in  them  that  was  terribly  dauser- 
oos  to  such  prepared  tinder  as  he  had 
become.  Moreover,  now  that  for  the 
first  time  he  saw  her  fairly,  without 
her  paint  and  spangles,  he  was  all  the 
more  struck  by  the  singular  style  of 
beauty  which  he  had  hitherto  only  as- 
nmea.  £ven  if  she  had  not  been 
beautiful  in  any  accurate  sense,  she 
had  the  life  and  light  of  eyes  and  lips 
that  can  dispense  with  form  and  even 
color,  and  even  make  men  rave  about 
posiUve  ugliness,  to  the  amaxement  of 
OioBe  who,  looking  in  after  years  upon 
ft  dead  portrait  of  some  once  famous 
iellt,  are  driven  into  the  tlieoi?  that 
there  is  a  temporary  &shion  in  beauty 
M  Wfll  ai  in  clothes. 

The  lamp  was  liEbted  at  last,  and 
hi  light  fixed  the  picture  of  Zelda  in 
more  harmonious  and  consistent  colors 
than  it  had  been  sketched  for  him  by 
the  London  daylight  of  yesterday. 
She  seemed  to  belong  so  essentially  to 
tvening  that,  when  the  streets  were 
completely  shut  out,  it  was  as  though 


that  commou'Sense  might  grow  blind, 
ud  imagination  play  whatever  tricks 
It  chose.  She  lay  down  upon  a  sofa 
and  made  a  [ullow  of  her  arms :  he 
MUed  on  the  mantel-piece  and  studied 
the  mirror.  He  must  begin  some- 
where, but  how  ?  Be  felt  that,  under 
mch  drcumitances,  no  ordinary  forms 
of  speech  would  do,  and  was  p^fnily 
conscious  that  conTersational  novelties 
were  not  in  his  line.  "What  an  idiot 
■be  must  think  me  I  "  was  the  only 
speech  that  occurred  to  him. 

"  Do  you  go  to  the  theatre  every 
Bl|^t,  ludemoiselle?  "  was  his  very 
last  resource:  and  he  said  it  like  a 
schoolboy  of  those  AuhjS  day*  when 
schoolboys  felt  out  of  their  element  in 
the  presence  of  a  strange  nrl- 
"  Every  night  hut  Sunday." 
"  Of  course,  I  didn't  mean  San- 
ds^.     I    wUi    thii    waa    Sunday, 


"So  do  I  —  I  abould  go  to  bed. 
But  why  do  you  ?  " 

Here  was  an  opening;  for  a  compli- 
ment-^ that  was  BoraetEing. 

"  Because  —  well,  because  I  want  to 
talk  to  ^ou,"  he  said,  letting  the 
chance  slip  by.  But  if  she  was  going 
to  the  theatre  the  momenta  were  pre- 


"  I  must  go  directly,  and  I  must  eat 
something.     But "  — 

"  I  won't  keep  you  ten  minutes. 
I'm  in  a  hurry,  too.  But  I  couldn't 
go  without  say  ins  good-by." 

"  What  —  you^  going  away  V  To 
the  cold  countries  ?  But  you  swore  — 
Ah  I  "  she  exclaimed,  starting  up  and 
putting  her  hands  to  her  forehead, 
"my  veil  I" 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  don't  put  on- 
that  veil  again  —  pray  let  me  see  you 
before  I  go  —  the  last  time  I  " 

"Ah,  but  the  last  time's  the  worst 
time — it's  once  that's  the  mischief. 
Where  is  my  veil?"  Lord  Lisbum 
took  it  from  the  chair,  nearer  to  him 
than  to  her,  over  which  it  had  been 
flung.  She  ran  to  take  it,  but  he  held 
it  up  beyond  the  reach  of  her  bands. 

"  Give  it  me,"  she  asked  itaplor- 
ingly,  but  not  without  a  tone  of  com- 
mand. "  Give  it  me,  or  I  will  have  a 
sore  throat  —  no,  you're  not  Carol  — 
I'll  go  into  the  cupboard,  so  that  yon 


"But" 


n  see  my  chin." 


You're  like  the  rest  of  them,  then 
—  I  tboueht,  anyway,  yow  were  kind. 
Very  well"  —  But  he  could  not  be 
expected  to  forego  his  one  advantage 
of  being  eleven  inches  taller  than  she. 

"  You  shall  have  it,"  he  said.  "  But 
yon  must  tell  me  why.  I  must  know 
why  you  insist  on  hiding  yourself  from 
me.    Bo  you  hate  me  bo  bitterly  }  " 

"  Hate  you  I  If  I  hated  you  I  should 
wish  for  a  hundred  eyes." 

"  No  —  one  moment  more.  What 
would  happen  if  yon  had  a  hundred 
eyes?" 

"Oh,  don't  ask  me"  — 

"  Yea ;  but  more  depends  on  your 
answering  me  than  you  know,  what 
would  happen  if  you  had  a  hundred 

She  hung  down  her  face  with  shame. 
You  asked  if  I  hate  you,"  she  said. 
If  you  knew,  you  would  hate  me  — 
and  everybody  hates  me  but  you." 

A  great  wave  of  joy  ran  through 
him.  "  You  let  everybody  else  see 
your  fhce  —  you  hide  it  fn>m  no  one 
bnt  me  —  you  fear  to  do  me  harm? 
You  foolish  girl,  what  in  the  world 
makes  you  think  you  have  the  Evil 
Eye?" 

"You  have  said  it.  I  have  the 
Evil  Ftf  e." 

*'  Yon  have  the  most  glorious  eyes 
on  earth,  you  mean  —  and  you  hide 
them  for  my  sake  alone  ?     Ilien  now 

Jou  shall  never  have  your  veil.  I  will 
eep  it  forever,  and  to-morrow  you 
shall  have  a  fair  exchange." 

'<  Oh,  please  give  it  me  —  are  yon 
mad,  and  yoa  going  atn^ht  from  me 


He  looked  down  at  her  with  a  half- 
loving,  half-pitying,  wholly  protecting 
smile.  "If  1  am  not  afraid  of  vour 
kin^  of  the  demons,  do  you  think  I  am 
afraid  of  you?  Listen  to. me —  I 
haven't'  known  vou  long,  but  I  have 
knoim  yOu  well  enough  —  yettecday 
—  to  call  you  Pauline,  haven't  It 
Well,  I've  been  in  all  sorts  of  codu- 
tries  where  every  tenth  man  and 
woman  one  meets  is  thought  to  have 
the  Evil  Eye,  and  so  I  was  obliged  to 
find  out  the  best  charm.  And  (he 
consequence  is  that  I'm  as  safe  at  if 
your  eyes  were  hidden  by  blue  tpec- 

"You     have   found     the    cbarm!  ' 
What  is  it  —  deer's  horn — a  btH'se- 
shoe  "  — 

"  Something    much    more  easy  to 
carry.  It's  Ihe  maxim  of 'don't  care.'" 
"  Oh  I "  she  said,  witB  a  sigh  of  dis- 
appointment     "  I   don't  hold   with 
'don't  care.'" 

"Well,  then,  lil  give  you  a  better 
charm  still  —  believe  nothing  that  pre- 
vents your  looking  anybody  straight 
in  the  face,  whether  you  hate  them,- 
or  whether  vou  —  don't  hale  then)."  - 
She  was  still  standing  so  close  belbie 
him  that  he  could  without  advancing 
an  inch  have  clasped  her  to  his  heart 
had  be  followed  impulce — but,  for 
almost  the  first  time  in  his  life,  be 
allowed  his  impulse  to  remain  unfol- 
lowed.  He  was  touched  to  the  veij 
soul  with  her  having,  in  however 
absurd  a  fashion,  singled  him  out  as 
the  object  of  her  care,  and,  at  :it 
Bcemed  to  him,  of  b^  devotion :  and 
then,  in  a  moment,  whatever  element 
of  selGshnets  there  had  been  in  the 
sudden  growth  of  hit  passion,  faded 
away  into  genuine  enthusiasm  for  one 
who  could  turn  even  superstitioni  ie- 
norance  into  a  proof  that  the  ou^ 
mystery  covered  by  her  veil  wai  the 
mysterv  of  a  woman's  loul.  He  did 
not  think  any  the  worse  of  her  for 
being  content  to  let  her  evil  inflaencs 
fall  at  random  upon  others:  that  wsi 
of  course  the  crucial  test  of  the  dis- 
tinction she  drew  between  him  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  he 
would  have  been  a  little  higher 
than  man  if  he  had  quarrelled  with 
her  special  kindness  for  the  sake  of 
ber  general  cruelty.  And  then  there 
was  the  delicate  fear  lest  he  should 
guest  the  true  cause  of  her  ostrich-like 
concealment  from  him  —  her  willing- 
ness to  hide  herself  from  him  forever, 
rather  than  become  hateful  in  his  eyei. 

'*  But  what  in  Heaven's  name  gave 
yon  such  an  idea  V  " 

She  did  not  look  straight  at  him, 
even  now.  "  He  whom  you  yourseU 
call  a  wise  man  —  Dr.  Taughan." 

"  He  told  you  so?     Impossible  I " 

"As  plain  as  sunshine — that  I 
harm  all  I  come  near :  that  yon  would 
never  have  been  itabbed  but  for  me." 

"  As  plain  as  moonshine  you  mean. 
Taughan  a  wise  man?  He's  an  ut, 
and  I  be^n  to  think  him  a  blackguard. 
Tod  doliarm  to  ftll  yon  come  near? 
Jnst  tlunk,  IhaZfate — that  stab  was 
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the  best  piece  of  luck  that  ever  hap- 
pened to  me  in  all  mj  Aa.y».  If  it 
hadn't  been  for  that  I  abonld  now  be  a 
thousand  miles  awaj." 

"  I  thought  you  wanted  to  be  away. 
Aren't  you  going  now  ?  " 

"And  then  I  should  never  have 
known  the  best  and  dearest  girl  in  all 
the  world.  By  Jove,  if  ever  I  meet 
Aaron  again,  I'll  thank  him  —  I'll 
Bake  Ma  fortune.  As  for  going  away 
—  Pauline  "  —  hie  heart  began  to  beat 
fart,  for  a  brilliant  way  of  getting  to 
Ae  point  wa»  dawning  upon  him. 
"  may  I  keep  the  veil  1  Hay  J  pre- 
vent ita  ever   hiding  your  eyes  from 

"  Then  you're  glad  yoa  know  me  'I 
You're  not  afnud  of  me  7  " 

"In  one  way  I'm  terribly  afrak). 
Do  yon  know  what  my  qnestion 
meant?  It  means  that  I  want  to  see 
jpnr  eyes  all  my  life  lonz  —  that  I'll 
pro  up  the  North  Pole,  2  you  like  — 
that  I  love  you  terribly." 

"  Oh,  tliank  you  for  loving  me  —  I 
bve  you  too  t  So  much  that  I  can't 
tell  you  how."  Her  face  lighted  up 
wjtb  a  new  and  startling  pleasure. 
"  It's  true  then  I've  done  you  no  harm. 
Oh,  you  may  keep  ibe  veil,  and  wel- 
come—  bat  what  good  will  it  be  to 
yoa?" 

But  if  her  &CB  lighted  up  wilb  new 
pleasure,  his  whole  heart  biased  up 
widi  eager  joy.  "  Yon  do  love  me, 
tlien  ?  —  Pauline  1 "  and  taking  both 
her  hands  in  one  of  his  own,  he  drew 
her  towards  him  with  hisarm.  "Then 
yon  will  look  at  me  now  1 " 

She  did  look  at  him,  but  not  in  the 
way  he  longed  for.  It  was  with  a 
■tart  of  wonder  that  she  drew  back 
ud  held  him  off  at  arm's  length,  with 
both  her  hands  held  before  Eei  for  a 
■Meld. 

"Not  thatl"  she  panted  out,  as 
though  holding  some  wild  animal  at 
bay. 

"  Pauline  I  Not  what  ?  Hay  I  not 
even  touch  yoo,  when  I  am  giving  you 


0  keep  yoa  from  -  all 


my  whole  lue 
hwm  forever  ?  " 

"1  thought  yon  said  tou  loved  me  I  " 

"Only  thought?  I  love  you  with 
■U  my  heart  and  soul." 

"  And  is  that  what  yon  call  loving, 
when  I  had  sooner  you  stabbed  me  I 

"  Sooner  I  stabbed  you  than  what  'I 
Fanline,  don't  you  love  me  after  all  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  do.  Haven't  you  been 
kind  to  me  —  you  only  —  till  now  ?  " 

*■  Kind  1      Is  that  all  you  mean  ?  " 

^' What  should  I  mean  else?  " 

"What  I  mean  is  everythinir  — 
that's  alL"  * 

"  What  —  yon  mean  like  the  Count 
loved  Sylvia  ^  Tou  mean  you  want 
to  be  more  my  master  than  Aaron,  to 
take  my  life     — 

"  How  can  you  insult  me  so  cruelly? 
Yes,  I  do  want  to  take  all  your  life 
into  mine  —  I  want  to  make  you  my 
wife  — ;  is  not  that  everything  ?  You 
think  I  would  hurt  a  hair  of  your 
head  1  I  would  die  for  you,  and  will, 
if  yon  please.    PanUne,  you  have  said 


yon   love   me — what  can  I  do  more 
than  give  myself  to  you  ?  " 

Zelda's  education  had  advanced 
rapidly  in  the  last  few  hours,  but  her 
views  npon  the  subject  of  love  and 
marriage  were  still  confused.  The 
things  she  might  of  course  understand, 
hut  the  words,  in  their  civilized  and 
complex  sense,  belonged  to  the  stage, 
as  much  as  those  mysterious  letters  of 
the  alphabet  which  are  used  to  denote 
stage- Dusineas  in  a  prompter's  copy. 
Her  feelings  about  Harold  Vaughut 
were  without  a  name :  the  word 
"love,"  which  she  had  reserved  for 
Lord  Lisbum,  meant  nothing  more 
than  "j'aime,"  which,  as  everybody 
knows,  is  as  applicable  to  her  favorite 
dish  of  roast  fowl  as  to  a  man  or 
woman.  As  to  the  yet  more  complex 
idea  of  marriage,  of  coarse  she  knew 
that  there  were  people  who  bore  the 
relation  of  husband  and  wife,  hut  how 
and  why  people  are  married  she  knew 
just  about  as  well  as  she  knew  how 
and  why  they  are  bom  and  die.  She 
had  never  seen  sisters  and  friends  led 
up  to  the  altar,  had  never  been  the 
confidante  of  an  engagement,  had  never 
heard  of  a  trousseau,  nad  never  read  a 
love-stoiy. 

(To  bs  sODtlDaid.l 
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CHAFTBR  VI.   aOOD  FOB  NOTHING. 

William  Bkown  being  deprived  of 
his  mate,  went  about  very  much  like 
other  young  fellows  in  similar  circum- 
stances. He  took  to  leaning  against 
posts  a  good  deal,  and  he  who  was 
once  the  blithest  lad  in  all  the  countn^ 
side,  began  to  mope  and  be  idle.  He 
could  not  settle  down  to  anything. 
He  did  not  know  when  to  go  to  bed  or 
when  to  get  up.  His  occupation  was 
gone,  and  wtth  it  all  the  Best  and 
pleasure  of  life.  .  A  few  days  ago  what- 
ever he  might  be  doing  had  some  ref- 
erence to  her,  and  was  mentally 
Judged  by  her  standard  of  compan- 
ion. If  he  was  about  any  garden  work, 
he  would  think  when  he  should  have 
finished  it  that  be  might  look  in  at 
Mrs.  Jinks's  cottage  and  talk  a  bit 
with  Sally.  If  he  found  a  large 
gooseberry  on  a  tree,  or  twin  flowers 
on  one  stalk,  or  if  he  dug  out  a  curi- 
ous stone  or  an  old  coin  (the  inn  gai^ 
den  had  been  a  battle  field  in  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  many  such 
relics  were  turned  up  at  odd  times), 
he  put  tbem  aside  to  show  her  in  the 
evening  as  a  subject  for  conversation. 
When  he  took  his  reading  lesson  from 
Mr.  Howledy,  he  always  tried  to  re- 
member any  narrative  which  made  an 
impression  on  his  mind,  in  order  to  re- 
peat it  to  her,  and  he  had  taught  the 
;irl  to  read  and  write  a  little  herself, 
fow  all  this  was  over.  If  he  worked 
a  the  garden  it  was  mere  d%^g  with 


a  spade  or  hoeing  with  a  hoe.     Ss 
reamngs  were  mere   starings  without 

Enrpose  into  a  book.  What  he  liked 
est  was  to  lie  down  flat  under  a  tree, 
with  his  head  buried  in  his  arms,  and 
think  of  Sally  hour  after  hour  in  a 
day-dream.  Then,  as  e  could  not 
sleep  at  night,  but  lay  awake  hot  and 
feverish,  ne  got  up  and  wandered 
round  the  blaclcsmitli's  cottage,  that 
he  might  catch  si^ht  of  Sally  when 
she  went  out  with  her  milk-pail  early. 
But  the  second  morning  ailerhe  had 
devised  this  stratagem  gaunt  Harry 
himself  appeared  with  Uie  p^I,  and 
milked  his  cow  in  person.  SaJly  had 
been  packed  off  crying,  the  afternoon 
before,  in  the  carrier's  cart,  to  pass  a 
few  months  at  Dronington  with  a  silly 
old  aunt  who  kept  a  small  mercer's 
shop,  and  Willie  saw  her  no  nfore  at 
Wsiefield. 

It  was  about  this  time  too  that  the 
boy,  grown  reckless  and  rebellious 
against  his  elders,  fell  into  indifierent 
company,  and  the  miller  told  his 
friend  the  curate  that  Sir  Bichard'a 
head  keeper  was  on  the  lookout  for 
him.  It  was  a  period  of  agricultural 
distress,  and  the  stump  oratory  which 
arises  out  of  it.  Ilere  was  a  loud 
outcry  against  the  game  laws,  and 
consequently  a  number  of  poachers 
about.  They  did  not  think  the  steal- 
ing of  hares  and  pheasants  criminal, 
but  rather  gloried  in  it  among  them- 
selves. Young  Brown,  who  was  now 
generally  mooning  about  the  woods, 
fell  in  with  some  of  these  poachers, 
who  were  mostly  pleasant  adventur- 
ous fellows,  and  he  felt  a  growing 
fancy  for  their  society.  One  day  the 
boy  astonished  his  father  bv  holding 
forth  suddenly  at  dinner  about  "  the 
rights  of  the  people ;  "  he  did  not  un- 
derstand in  the  least  what  he  said, 
but  be  had  caught  the  wild  radical 
jargon  of  the  time,  as  a  parrot  learns 

The  curate  noticed  all  these 
things  with  a  heavy  heart,  for  Hr. 
Howledy  loved  the  boy,  who,  he 
fancied,  ought  to  have  been  his  son, 
and  might  have  been,  had  events 
turned  out  otherwise  than  they  had 
done.  He  understood  only  too  well  ' 
the  cause  of  the  change  which  had  all 
at  once  come  over  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  well-conditioned  boy 
whom  he  had  taught  so  carefully ;  for 
silent  and  reserved  as  William  Brown 
might  be  with  every  one  else,  he  told 
bis  secret  to  the  curate  very  frankly. 
Hr.  Mowledy  even  called  upon  the 
blacksmith,  and  felt  his  ground  to  see 
if  it  would  bear  a  cautious  step  or  two ; 
but  there  is  a  notable  difference  be- 
tween the  Protestant  clergy  and  their 
Roman  Catholic  brethren.  The  Eng- 
lish pastor  is  jealously  excluded  from 
the  private  family  affain  of  his  flock. 
He  is  a  person  connected  with  the 
Church  and  the  Sunday  coat,  and 
must  never  be  beard  or  listened  to 
apart  from  them.  It  comes  Irom  the 
fact  that  our  University-bred  clergy 
have    little  fellow-feeling    and    less 
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commnoitf  of  thougitt,  with  the  pea«- 
aiiti7;  wherea*  the  Catholic  clergy 
are  often  only  peuantg  theniBelves, 
and    feel   and  think   with  their  own 

The  Tererend  gentleman  having 
been  therefore  rebaHed  rather  rudely 
at  thu  blacksmith's,  nben  he  went  to 
plead  the  cause  of  Iiis  young  friend 
and  fellow-fiBhermau  in  a  dUcreetway, 
■o  as  to  obtSiin  time  and  favor  for  him, 
wag  wending  hU  way  diuouBolately 
homeward,  when  he  met  Mr.  Sharpe, 
with  a  leather  bag  in  his  band,  com- 
ing from  the  railway. 

Mr.  Sharpe  had  now  all  the  affairs 
of  Sir  Richard  Forteous  and  his 
brother  in  hand.  He  received  the 
rents  of  the  estate,  cut  down  timber 
as  fast  as  it  was  ready  ibrtbe  axe,  and 
paid  the  curate's  stipend  with  some- 
what more  r^nlarity  than  it  bad  ever 
been  paid  belore,  though  be  deducted 
.  income  tax  which  was  not  due  upnn 
It,  and  took  off  the  price  of  a  receipt 
■tamp  which  he  did  not  affix  to  the 
curate's  acknowledgment  for  the 
money ;  and  these  were  things  which 
woula  never  have  occurred  to  the 
large  and  generous  soul  of  t>r.  Fort«- 
ODs.  On  the  contrary,  whenever  that 
polished  member  of  the  superior  clergy 
bad  felt  the  necessity  of  deducting 
anything  from  bis  curate's  stipend,  be 
bad  preferred  to  retun  the  whole  of  it 
in  his  own  hands,  rather  than  bring 
othe 


■ulgar 

lis  "  reverend  friend  a 
IS  he  courteously  called  \ 


ir  fraction  e^  with 
)d  colleague," 
i  hii  subordi- 
t  such  times.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  curate  preferred  the  lees 
polite  but  more  buuness-like  practice  of 
Mr.  Sharpe;  and  regular  payments  on 
the  one  hand,  and  unresisting  submis- 
sion to  petty  peculation  on  ue  other, 
had  gradually  established  between 
them  a  satisfactory  state  of  afFairs, 
which  looked  almost  like  friendship, 
at  a  little  distance.  Certainly  they 
both  '  wished  each  other  well:  the 
curate  because  he  never  wished  ill  to 
any  living  thing  (except  worms,  which 
be  had  scnooled  himself  to  impale  on 
philanthropic  principles),  and  Mr. 
Sharpe  because  there  really  was  no 
reason  why  be  should  go  out  of  his 
way  to  do  the  curate  an  ill  turn  while 
it  was  more  convenient  and  respecta- 
ble to  be  on  good  terms  with  him ; 
and  Mr.  Sharps  was  too  shrewd  a 
gentleman  not  to  understand  the 
value  of  a  blameless  clergyman's  good- 
It  was  not  that  Mr.  Mowledy  did  not 


lege  ei«ht,  and  a  junior  student  of 
Cfiruti^nrch,  Oxfcml,  cannot  alto- 
gether forget  the  experiences  of  his 
TOuth.  He  knew  veiy  well  that  the 
lawyer  was  a  rogue  who  cheated  him 
of  a  few  shillinKS  every  quarter;  but 
he  also  had  worldly  wisdom  or  charity 
enough  (they  are  nearly  the  same 
qnalities)  to  shut  his  eyes  to  the  small 
robbeiy,  and  signed  his  name  every 


three  months  to  the  strips  of  paper  in 
duplicate  which  the  attorney  presented 
for  bis  signature,  as  though  he  did 
not  notice  the  figures  upon  Uiem.  Mr. 
Sbarpo  had  sometimes  an  uneasy  sus- 
picion that  the  pale-faced  scholar 
was  not  quite  a  fool,  but  he  deadened 
hie  conscience  with  a  few  loud  civil 
words  as  he  poached  the  trumpery 
theft.  He  was  a  fellow  who  did  not 
look  to  see  if  there  was  mud  upon  a 
shilling  when  he  picked  it  up. 

"Howd'e  do,  reverend  gent?  how 
d'e  do,  sir  ?  "  said  Idr.  Sharpe  heartily 
as  they  met ;  but  though  this  dog 
seemed  to  bark  honestly  enough,  his 
eyes  were  shifty,  and  he  was  secretly 
iU  at  ease  in  a  eentleman'e  company. 

Mr.  Mowledy  answered  with  the 
mild  good  taste  natural  to  him,  though 
an  almost  imperceptible  smile  played 
Ibr  an  instant  about  the  corners  of  his 
mouth  and  then  died  away,  as  though 
reproved  by  the  presence  of  that  au- 
gust and  beautiful  charity  which  sat 
enthroned  on  the  ample  brow  of  this 
lowly  priest. 

Then  Mr.  Sharpe's  mind  turning 
instinctively  to  money,  as  needs  it 
must,  reminded  the  curate  that  to- 
morrow was  "  pay-day." 

"  Nothing  comes  round  so  fast  as  pay- 
day to  the  master,  or  so  slow  to  the 
man,"  said  Mr.  Sharpe. 

Mr.  Mowledy  internally  acknowl- 
edged the  justice  of  this  delicate  re- 
mark, for  having  lately  bad  to  pay 
his  rent  he  had  only  two  sovereigns 
left  in  his  purse,  and  he  was  about  to 
send  off  one  of  them  as  bis  annual 
contribution  to  the  Bible  Society,  the 
only  way  he  had  of  doing  good  with 
bis  email  means,  so  he  Uiought,'  and 
be  truste4  that  the  Eternal  Master 
when  He  came  might  find  bis  single 
talent  well  employM. 

"  Penny  a  pound  more  put  on  the 
income  tax,  reverend  sir,  which  will 
make  just  one  and  threepence  less 
thisquarter  on  your  account." 

"  Truly,  a  penny  a  pound  deducted 
from  fifteen  pounds  diminishes  the 
sum  by  fifteen  pence,"  answered  the 
curate,  with  a  slight  contraction  of 
the  brows,  more  like  an  expression  of 
pain  than  displeasure.  He  was  invol- 
untarily ashamed  that  a  man  with  an 
immortal  soul  should  be  so  base. 

"  Ah,  your  reverence,"  said  Mr. 
Sharpe,  awkwardly  trying  to  shift  the 
load  of  bis  infamy  on  to  other  shoul- 
ders, "if  Ihad  my  wayl  wouldknock 
08  that  tax  on  your  income,  and  I 
told  Dr.  Forteous  it  was  a  shame  to 
take  it.  But  the  doctor  is  terribly 
loose  in  bis  accounts,  and  he  observed 
with  considerable  Blu«wdness  that  tbe 
value  of  the  living  is  unqueedonably 
more  than  the  sum  fixed  by  the  In- 
come Tax  Commissioners  for  exemp- 
tion, and  therefore  it  was  only  riebt 
that  you  should  pay  your  share  of  iL" 

"lam  content  to  do  so.  I  did  not 
venture  to  make  any  observation  on 
the  subject." 

"No,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Sharpe,'"! 
cannot  say  you  ever  did,  uther  now  | 


or  at  any  other  time  ;  but  if  you  will 
al)ow  me  to  make  the  remark,  von 
looked  as  if  you  could  say  a  good  deal 
if  you  were  inclined  to  do  so.  Uo 
could  I,  but  Lord  love  yon,  sir.  Dr. 
Porteous  has  got  holes  in  both  poek- 

"  I  am  not  aware  that  I  re&rred  to 
him,"  replied  the  curate,  unwiUing  to 
be  betrayed  into  hearing  one  nnMnd 
word  againet  his  patron ;  and  Mr. 
Sharpe  having  eased  hie  mind  of  iti 
difficulty  about  tbe  one  and  three- 
pence, consented  cheerfully  to  chaoM 
the  conversation.  His  next  words, 
however,  startled  Mr.  Mowledy  out  d! 
oil  self-conlxol> 

"  I've  come  down  to  Wakefield  this 
fine  afternoon,  though  I  was  not  due 
till  to-morrow,"  observed  Mr.  Sharpe 
cheerfully,  "partly  because  I  w»*  a 
little  off  my  feed,  and  wanted  some 
country  ait ;  partly  because  I  un  go- 
ing to  take  out  a  warrant  agauut 
youDK  Brown  for  poaching." 

"  A  warrant  I  "  cried  Sfi.  Mowledy, 
turning  very  pale.  "  Surely  not 
There  is  no  harm  in  the  boy.  He  it 
merely  a  love-sick  lad,  who  is  idling 
about  just  now ;  but  bis  parents  are 
honest  people  and  would  not  couute- 
nance  his  doing  anything  wrtmg,  nor  is 
the  boy  himself  badly  inclined." 

"Humph!"   mused     Mr.    Sharpe, 

Eursing  up  his  lips  thoughtfully.  "He 
as  been  seen  with  a  set  «f  radical 
chaps  who  go  about  snaring  pheasants, 
wiring  hares,  and  spouting  sedition. 
That  does  not  look  much  Eke  a  good 
boy,  your  reverence." 

"  I  admit,  sir,"  replied  the  curate 
with  ill-concealed  anxiety,  "that  tbe 
boy's  conduct  for  some  weeks  past  has 
not  been  all  I  could  desire :  but  I  shall 
a  personal  favor,  a  favor 
iding  no  ordinary  gratitude,  if 
you  will  snow  bjm  indulgence  on  this 
occasion,  and  accept  my  assurance 
that  he  will  never  on'end  ^oin." 

"  Ah,  that  is  all  very  well,  your  rev- 
erence, but  pheasants  are  selling  at  Si. 
6d.  a  head  id  London,  and  Sir  Kich- 
ard's  estate  is  very  much  embarrassed. 
Now  as  every  acre  of  it  is  entuled, 
and  we  cannot  get  hold  of  the  next 
lieir^t-law,  should  he  survive  the  doc- 
tor, we  must  not  cut  off  the  entui  or 
sell  a  foot  of  ground,  so  we  are  obliged 
to  make  tbe  most  of  all  the  produce 
for  the  creditors' soke.  I'mtrymgnow 
to  let  <M  tbe  farms  at  nombal  rents, 
on  long  leases,  with  fines,  or  whatwe 
Londoners  call  premiums,  on  entering 
into  possession.  They  tell  me  the  land 
will  suffer,  and  the  &rmere  will  take 
all  they  can  out  of  it  and  put  nothing 
in,  but  I  can't  help  ^at.  We  most 
make  what  we  can  oat  of  it  during  Sir 
Bichard's  life,  which  ain't  worth  mncb, 
I  bear ;  we  shall  never  get  a  sixpence 
edterwards,  beyond  hu  insurances. 
So  I've  hod  the  pheosanta  numbeied, 
and  there  are  six-and-twenty  missing 
this  week." 

"  If  the  value  of  a  few  birds  recentiy 
missed  frtmi  the  preserves  will  indnee 
yon  to  act  leniently  by  the  boy  Brown, 
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will  you  kindlj  permit  tat  to  uk  yoa 
to  be  Eo  good  ma  t«  deduct  it  from  the 
itipend  which  ie  coming  to  me  to-mor- 
row," nreed  the  curftte  entreatinglj. 

"  Well,  your  reverence,  business  la 
bmiaeis,"  replied  Mr.  Sharpe,  "  but  if 
I  kt  him  oS  this  time  be  will  be  xt  it 
igvn ;  and  then  you  know  if  you  don't 
pay  the  damage,  I  muat" 

"Nay,"  pleaded  the  poor  parson,  "  I 
will  take  care  that  wnoever  poaclie* 
on  Sir  Kchard's  preserves,  William 
Brown  shall  not  do  so.  I  will  make 
him  promise  me  to  refrain,  if  he  has 
e?er  been  guilty  of  this  offence  in  pur- 
suit of  sport  rather  than  &om  the  de- 
siTeofgtun;  and  I  know  I  can  rely  on 
his  word." 

"  Twen^-six  pheasants  at  three 
shillings  and  sixpence  a  head  makes 
inst  four  pounds  eleven,"  remarked  Mr. 
Sharpe,  rapidly  totUas  up  some  figures 
on  his  thumb-nail  with  a  pencil,  "and 
(hall  we  say  one  pound  nine  for  hares, 
number  unknown,  to  make  eren  money." 

"That  wilt  make  six  pounds,"  said 
the  curate,  wincing  sli^tly. 

"  And  I  shall  have  jnst  nine  sots. 
less  the  income-tax,  to  pay  your  rev- 
erence," observed  Mr.  Sharpe,  briskly. 

They  walked  on  together  in  silence 
for  some  minntes  after  this  ;  and  then 
Mr.  Sharpie  said  good'fanmoredly  but 
rather  hardly,  "  Your  reverence  seems 
to  take  ao  interest  in  young  Brown." 

"  Yes,'*  answered  tte  curate,  "  I  do 
take  a  very  great  interest  in  hiin.  He 
is  a  pupil  of  mine,  and  a  lad  of  con- 
sidenble  promise.  Upright,  honest, 
brkht-witted,  brave,  and  resoIut« ; 
rawer  aa  aneommon  character.  He 
will,  I  think,  make  his  mark  in  life." 

"  Whew  I "  whistled  Mr.  Sharpe, 
and  then  he  added  meaninglTi  "  Well, 
your  reverence,  take  a  fool  s  advice, 
and  keep  the  boy  out  of  mischief.  It 
isn't  any  particular  business  of  mine 
jnst  now  to  get  him  into  trouble ;  in- 
deed it  is  just  possible  that  my  inter- 
est may  lie  some  d^  quite  in  a  differ^ 
ent  direction,  and  I  may  find  it  suit 
ne  to  do  Um  a  good  turn.  But  there 
may  be  —  mind,  I  do  not  say   thi 


matter  of  that.' 

"Too  amaze  me,"  sud  the  curate. 
"1  have  lived  here  now  many  years,  and 
J  never  knew  them  do  harm  to  any  one." 

"  Very  likely,"  remarked  Mr.  Sharpe 
dryly.  "By  the  way,  your  reverence, 
did  yon  erer  see  any  of  the  Duke  of 
Conrthope's  people  about  here  1  " 

"No,"  replied  the  cnrat«,  very  far 
indeed  off  the  scent,  for,  like  most  sin- 
gle-minded and  honest  people,  he  was 
utterly  guileless  and  unsuspicioui. 
"  Dr.  Porteons  mentioned  to  me,  I  re- 
member, that  his  Grace  had  some  in- 
terest in  Sir  Richard's  estate." 

"  Oh  no,  he  haro't,"  returned  Mr. 
Siaipe.  "  I  bought  up  all  the  Bart. 'a 
debts  secured  upon  property  or  in- 
ooae  tea  years  ^[O;  and  the  duke's 
solicitors  had  taken  jijood  care  of  him. 
They  were  a  shrewa  old  firm  Messrs. 


Deodand  and  Mortmain.  The  duke 
still  emplov*  them  in  conveyancing  ; 
and  they  nad  secured  to  him  by  a 
deed  of  assignment  nearly  the  whole 
revenue  of  this  rectory." 

CHAFTEB  Tir.     A  RKOHUIT, 

The  curate  took  leave  of  Mr. 
Sharpe  on  the  mutual  understanding 
that  no  more  would  he  heard  of  the 
warrant  against  William  Brown,  and 
then  he  set  off  for  a  long  walk  into  a 
neighboring  parish,  where  his  brother 
curate  was  sick,  in  order  to  arrange 


Sunday,  without  slight  or  injury  to  his 
own  congregation. 

As  he  walked,  his  mind  was  rather 
bent  upon  secular  than  ecclesiastical 
matters.  In  the  first  place  he  could 
not  conceive  of  the  idea  that  any  one 
should  seriously  desire  to  injure  such 
humble  people  as  the  Brown  family, 
yet  he  had  qtiite  knowledge  of  the 
world  enough  to  understand  that  a 
practical  London  soli,citor  like  Mr. 
Sharpe  would  not  be  disposed  to  ^ve 
him  such  a  warning  without  sufficient 
reason,  and  as  he  loved  the  boy  wi'h 
all  the  yearning  affection  of  a  child- 
less and  lonely  man,  this  warning  made 
him  very.uneosy.  He  resolved  to  speak 
to  Thomas  Brown  himself  about  it,  and 
take  counsel  with  that  north-country 
man  who  was  canny,  though  so  silent ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he 
had  never  trusted  himself  alone  in 
Madge's  presence  since  they  parted 
that  winter's  evening  in  the  Clebe 
meadows,  yet  he  thought  he  would 
speak  to  her  now,  and  inquire  if  she 
knew  or  could  guess  atanyuiing  which 
would  throw  a  l^ht  on  tms  mystery. 

He  was  walking  on,  absorbed  in 
these  thoughts,  when  his  attention  was 
attracted  by  a  tall  handsome  man  in 
the  military  uniform  of  a  crack  cav- 
alry regiment.  He  had  streamers  of 
gayly-cokired  ribbons  iu  his  forage 
cap;  his  buttons  and  spurs  glitter^ 
like  burnished  silver.  He  carried  a 
gilt-headed  riding  whip  under  his 
arm,  and  was  a  very  fine  fellow  in- 
deed. Thi«e  louts  in  smock  frocks, 
also  with  ribbons  in  their  hats,  stood 
near  him,  and  one  youth  of  a  better 
class,  who  sat  with  bis  head  in  his 
hands  at  the  table  of  the  road-side  ale- 
house where  they  were  assembled. 
These  were  recruits  for  her  Majesty's 
service.  In  order  to  obtain  them,  the 
United  Kingdom  was- at  this  period 
divided  into  districts  in  charge  of  re- 
cruiting officers  who  were  gentlemen ; 
but  the  actual  enlistment  of  recruits 
was  carried  on  by  non-commissioned 
officers  under  them.  The  acceptance 
of  a  shilling  from  a  recruiting  sergeant 
as  an  earnest  of  the  queen's  bounty, 
constituted  an  act  of  enlistment,  and 
the  practice  of  obtaining  recruits  at  a 
pubuc-house,  where  the  non-commis- 
sioned officer  lied  and  got  drunk  freely 
for  his  country's  good,  was  very  gen- 
eral at  that  time ;  as  it  seems  to  be 


still.  Indeed,  the  system  in  full  force 
was  to  catch  bumpkins  by  the  aid  of 
flattery  and  strong  drink ;  and  then  to 
tell  them  what  was  not  true,  in  otder 
to  prevent  any  attempt  upon  their 
part  to  escape.  The  non-commis- 
sioned officer  got  paid  so  much  a  head 
per  bumpkin,  and  was  frequently  the 
expertest  liar  in  hia  regiment.  He 
was  well  aware  that  there  were  certain 
laws  and  acts  of  parliament  against 
bis  merry  proceeilings,  but  he  artfiUly 
contrived  that  they  i^ould  remain  a 
dead  letter,  by  inventing  the  most 
marrellQas  narratives  and  keeping  op 
iderful  halo  of  deception  '     "' 


Mowledy  saw  a 


tglanc 


iriiat 


"£" 


his  head  bowed  upon  his  hands  at  the 
alehouse  table,  was  young  Brown. 

The  curate  walked  straight  up  to 
his  pupil,  and  the  dashing  sergeant, 
at  once  recognizing  his  profession  by 
the  stTaightly-<:ut  black  coat  and  white 
cravat  whicn  marks  it  so  distinctly 
even  in  Protestant  countries,  stood  up 
and  saluted. 

"  William  I  "  said  the  curate,  in  a 
voice  very  firm  but  very  gentle.  "  It 
is  I,  Mr.  Mowledv,  your  fhend.  Look 
up  and  tell  me  what  has  happeued." 

The  boy's  shoulders  shook  as  if  he 
were  sobbing,  and  be  held  his  head 
tighter  in  his  hands  for  some  seconds, 
but  when  he  looked  up  his  eyes  were 
quitedry,  and  he  met  the  curate's  gaze 
steadilr  as  one  who  felt  he  had  noth- 
ing to  be  ashamed  of,  though  his  face 
was  flushed  and  his  lip  trembled. 

"  What  is  yonr  regiment,  ser- 
geant ?  "  asked  the  curate,  in  that  nn- 
tone  of  command  which  all 


belongs  to  a  people  whose  nobles  are 
stil!  povrerful,  a  tone  which  is  perhaps 
natural  to  all  conquering  races. 

"  The  lit  Lancers,  sir,"  answered 
the  sergeant,  saluting  again  from  habit 
and  instinctively  obeying  the  unex- 
pressed order  the  gentleman  bad  ad- 
dressed tg  him. 

"  I  am  glad  to  bear  it,"  replied  the 
curate,  "  and  please  to  remember  that 
I  know  your  colonel,  and  that  you  will 
have  to  answer  to  me  for  this  recruit. 
You  aro  aware  that  he  cannot  be  at- 
tested before  a  m^strate  till  twenty- 
four  hours  hare  elapsed  &om  hu  en- 
listment." 

^  Quite  aware  of  it,  sir,"  replied  the 
sergeant  civilly,  and  he  saluted  agun. 

"  Your  headouarten  are,  I  suppose, 
at  Dronington  1  "  continued  the  co- 
rate,  interroffating  the  sergeant  as  if 
he  had  been  nis  commanding  officer. 

"Yes,  sir,"  answered  tiie  sergeant, 
standing  A  straight  as  a  dart,  in  the 
attitude  of  attention. 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  curate;  then 
turning  to  younz  Brown,  he  said  afieo- 
tionately,  "  William,  I  shall  see  you 
again  to-nig^" 

0,  .r-tr^ogie 
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bition  which  ia  bejoiid  her  spbera.  Her  judgment  is  un- 
clouded even  by  her  love :  at  the  risk  of  her  own  heart- 
break, ihe  bids  her  lover  obey  hii  honorable  and  direct 
ImpulEC  to  leave  her  father  when  WalleuBtein  throws  off  his 
aUegiaDce  ;  and  when  the  news  of  Max's  death,  the  only 
news  that  wa^  to  be  looked  for,  comes,  Thekla  ie  heroic  in 
the  zreat  calm  of  grief  that  succeeds  her  first  desperation. 
Her  famouj  song  hais  afforded  a  senUmentally  foolish  ex- 
pression of  fictitious  or  superficial  feeling  to  so  many,  that 
we  aJmostfear  to  quote  it  as  showing  the  very  key-note  of 
her  noble  character.  There  is  no  wail  of  discontent  in  it, 
but  a  magnificent  stillness  of  woe.  "I  have  had  all  the 
happiness  of  earth  —  I  hate  lived  and  loved,"  What  finer 
utterance  wasever  given  to  Youth's  pathetic  record  of  its 
own  brief  existence,  its  characteristic  mingling  of  satiafac- 
tion  and  despair?  —  a  whole  world  of  meaning  breathes 
through  the  brief  simplicity  of  tfaoA  much-abused  words. 

We  need  nkt  go  further  into  the  drama,  nor  point  out 
the  somewhat  atera  and  careleu  hand  with  which  Schiller 
draws  his  group  of  general!  —  all  moved  by  one  impulse, 
and  that  the  meanest  motife  of  which  humanitr  is  capable, 
mere  self-interest.  Perhaps  our  inMrest  would  have  been 
distracted  from  the  principal  figure,  bad  the  poet  shown  na 
any  i^lenting  on  the  part  of.  these  rough  soldien,  any 
power  of  judgment  or  lingering  softness  of  sympathy  and 
devotion  to  uie  chief  who  had  dealt  so  generously  with 
them.  As  it  ia,  their  universal  exhibition  of  a  coarser  ma- 
terial nature,  the  instant  response  which  all  make  to  Picco- 
lomini's  whisper  of  danger  on  one  aide  and  reward  ou  iha 
other  —  with  the  one  exception  of  Butler,  who  is  moved  bv 
thesharper  sting  of  injured  self-love;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
the  equally  coarse  partisanship  of  Tertsky  and  Illo,  to  the 
chief  whom  they  drag  on  to  his  ruin,  hoping  for  unparal- 
leled success  and  advancement  throi^h  his  means,  —  keep 
in  perfect  relief  the  one  gi^at  form,  whom  we  seem  to  see 
against  a  pure  heaven  of  olue,  even  In  his  wrooff-doing,  in- 
stead of  the  stormy  and  crowded  background  wnicTi  is  ap- 
propriate to  the  others. 

'fh.6  tragedy  winds  up  with  almost  as  much  slaughter  as 
"  Hamlet,  but  the  reader  is  not  permitted  to  see  the  massa- 
cre. The  confusion,  excitement,  and  terror  of  the  murder 
of  Wallenstein,  which  we  divine  vaeuely  at  a  distance  by 
means  of  the  sudden  tr^ic  commotion  and  half-heard  tu- 
mult; the  pathos  of  Tbekja's  flight  to'the  tomh  of  her 
lover,  where  we  know  her  broken  neart  will  cease  to  beat  ; 
and  the  brief  tragic  record  of  that  young  hero's  end  in  the 
heat  of  battle,  ~-  come  one  af^  another,  with  differing  de- 
grees of  pain,  which  gather  into  one  sombre  but  fine  climax. 
All  the  noble  figures  thus  depart  hy  separate  wa;r*  ■'>to  the 
darkness  ;  the  ignoble  remain  to  wear  out  their  meaner 
lives  as  Fate  permits  ;  but  the  poet  reserves  one  final  tonch 
of  anguish,  more  bitter,  more  sharp  than  death,  tor  the  am- 
bitious schemer  Piccolomini,  who  has  bnilt  his  own  for- 
tunes on  the  ruin  of  his  brother-in-arms.  Wallenstein  is 
dead,  swept  out  of  the  world,  his  ^lory,  his  power,  his 
honor,  his  family,  all  made  an  end  of,  in  total  ana  univeraal 
destruction.  'Die  other  wins  ;  but  he  wins  by  losing  all 
that  has  made  the  stru^le  worth  his  while.  When  the 
now  childless  Uctavio  stands  in  the  desolate  lodging  of  his 
fiiend  and  victim,  and  has  the  imperial  letter  put  into  his 
hand  addressed  to  the  Prince  Piccolomini,  we  see  that  suc- 
cess.has  a  more  desperate  punishment  than  failure,  and 
that  there  is  in  the  victory  of  deceit  and  self-regard  a  more 
appalling  bUsckness  and.  anguish  than  in  ruin  itaelf. 

llius  the  high  moral  which  Schiller  loved  to  carry 
through  all  the  realms  of  fkucy  haa  its  most  full  and  im- 
pressive expression. 

Hie  only  other  of  Schiller's  dramas  into  which  our  space 
permits  ns  to  enter,  and  which  is  to  ourselves  one  or  the 


roost  beautiful  works  of  imagioMion  in  existence,  ia  the 
"  Maid  of  Orleans."  No  being  more  attractive  to  the  im- 
aKiuatiou  than  Joan  of  Arc  bas  ever  found  a  place  in 
histwy;  and  in  this  drama  the  poet  has  poured  *U  the 
glowing  light  of  genius  upon  that  beautiful  simple  figure, 
expandiug  its  outlines  into  an  angelic  grandeur  and  sweet- 
ness, and  surrounding  it  with  an  atmosphere  of  generoos 
enthusiasm  and  visionary  glory.  No  historical  doubt  or 
qnestioning  interfferei  Vith  Schiller's  fervop  of  poetic  ad- 
miration. His  natural  love  of  everything  ideally  pure  and 
lody  finds  ih«  most  genuine  satisfaction  in  such  a  aubicct. 
The  tender  skill  with  which  he  contrives  for  his  herome  a 
shadow  of  weakness  as  ideal  as  her  strength  and  purity  — 
the  wavering  of  her  virgin  soul  from  abiolule  duty  at  the 
sight  of  the  fair-faced  Englishman  —  the  soft  magic  whidi 
steals  into  her  imsgination  alone,  most  sacred  and  stainless 
of  visionary  ains,  — could  only  have  originated  in  a  mind  as 
pure,  and  a  heart  as  capable  of  understanding  purity.  Here 
genius  itself  would  not  be  half  so  great,  but  for  the  aid  of 
thepure  soul  and  stainleaa  moral  temperament. 

Tbis  noble  renderioE  of  the  Pucelle's  wonderful  story 

fives  us  not  only  one  of  the  finest  of  ima^ative  creations, 
ut  reveals  to  us  the  purity,  the  simplicity,  the  swMtueM 
of  the  poet's  mind,  capable,  in  an  age  so  soiled  and  ao  oii- 
believing,  in  the  vetr  shadow  of  that  vile  image  by  which 
Voltaire  made  himself  infamous,  of  placing  so  fair  a  vision 
befbre  the  vrorld.  How  far  the  supernatural  elements  in- 
volved are  justifiable  we  need  not  ask;  for  anything  is  jos- 
tiSable  which  contributes  to  the  excellence  of  a  creation  at 
once  BO  lovely  and  so  heroic. 

There  is  no  need  to  indicate  the  features  of  a  tale  so  oni- 
versally  known.  The  character  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  herself  ia 
what  we  seek  in  every  repetitionof  her  story  ;  and  we  know 
none  ao  elevated  or  so  beautiful  as  that  of  Schiller.  A 
shade  of  musing  sadness  mingles  at  all  times  with  the  iv 
diance  of  high  purpose  and  rapt  resolution  which-carry  her 
through  her  mission.  In  the  midst  of  battle  and  council, 
in  the  presence  of  the  king,  between  the  suitors  who  coa- 
leod  for  her  favor,  and  the  archbishop  befbre  whom  she 
bows  in  loyal  humility,  she  ia  a  thing  apart,  softly  ab- 
stracted in  her  simplicity  and  straightforwardness.  No 
complication  of  other  emotions  breaks  in,  except  once,  to 
weaken  the  single  and  fixed  purpose  which  gives  so  much 
grandeur  to  her  fisure.  •  The  cloud  which  passes  over  her 
IS  abaolnte,  like  the  brightness  of  her  first  appearance. 
Her  Visionary  ain  darkens  her  whole  being  while  it  lasts. 
She  has  not  a  word  to  say  in  answer  to  the  accusation,  cf 
witchcraft  That  euUt  ia  not  hers  ;  but  other  guilt  is  hers, 
of  which  no  one  knows,  which  shuts  her  mouth  from  all 
pleas  of  innocence.  She  is  ailent,  for  she  has  gone  astray. 
She  suffers  dumbly  the  false  blame,  the  nngrat«ful  Ireniy 
of  the  populace  against  her,  who  but  dow  made  the  heaveni 
ring  with  her  name.  She  wanders  forth  alone,  uncom- 
plaioing,  not  even  breathing  to  her  own  faithful  companion 
the  fact  that  she  Is  innocent  Maiing  she  goes,  as  mnaiag 
she  came,  her  soul  wrapt  in  thoughts  incomprehensible  to 
those  around  her ;  until  in  the  silence  and  unresisted 
shame  her  heart  is  freed  from  her  error,  her  divine  confi- 
dence returns, 

Schiller  has  not  dared  to  follow  Joanna  through  the  real 
facts  of  her  story  —  he  haa  shrunk  from  the  stake,  and  that 
profound  misapprebensionofher  contemporaries  which  even 
our  Shakespeare  was  not  great  enough  to  free  his  kingly  im- 
agination from.  .  He  has  given  to  his  heroic  maiden  a  death 
less  terrible  and  more  poetic,  a  change  for  which  perhaps  in 
the  interests  of  humanity  we  may  thank  bim,  though  wecao 
conceive  how  those  terrible  facts  might  be  so  treated  as  to 
add  yet  a  nobler  drama  to  literature,  Joanna  diea  glori- 
ously after  a  victory,  in  Schiller's  noble  poem  —  a  fact  which 
satisfies  better  the  natural  human  craving  for  some  sort  of 
poetic  justice,  popularly  so  called. 

We  need  not  discuss  uie  other  dramas,  which  arc  leas  loftT 
than  these  twa  supreme  productionsof  the  poet's  imi  _ 
tion.  The  "  Tell,''  which  is  one  of  the  beat  known,  I 
fine,  animated,  and  picturesque  production,  full  of  life  sod 
action,  and  with  many  pasaaees  of  great  poetical^  merit; 
bnt  itftila  in  character,  there  being  too  much  action  and 
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varielj  of  sc«na  for  nnj  consisteatitady  of  individual  mind 
orbesrt.  To  oiirieWei  "Don  Carlos  "  ii  ragreiotereBting 
thkn  either  "Tell  "or  "Uajy  Stuart;  "  but  tberepatation 
of  Schiller,  we  believe,  can  never  be  more  fitly  jugtified  and 
realized  than  bj  the  two  works  to  which  we  have  apeciallj 
nferred  —  the  great  philosophical  conception  of  WalleniteiD 
—  thapure,  noble,  and  glowing  imagination  which  appear* 
in  the  Btory  of  the  heroic  Maid. 

These  dramas  are  lilte  the  lesdine  figures  in  another 
drama,  that  of  the  poet's  life.  Behind  them,  like  the 
crowds  of  Wallenstein's  army,  is  a  thronged  background 
of  other  work,  enough  of  itself  to  have  filled  the  days  of 
any  ordinary  man.  Much  of  this  is  unimportant  in  Schil- 
ler's history.  We  need  not  attempt  any  account  of  "  Tha- 
lia," or  the  "  Horen,"or  of  those  personal  epigrams  entitled 
"  Xenien,"  by  which  he  and  Goetho  Inshed  their  contempo- 
Twries —  which  doubtless  both  poeta  thought  of  aa  matters 
of  no  ordinary  weight,  and  which  stung  half  Germany 
into  wrath  and  retauation. 

Here  is  no  better  evidence  of  the  pettiness  of  quarrels, 
even  when  conducted  by  genius,  than  the  wearineaa,  not 
tosprak  of  any  warmer  feeling,  with  which  we  r^ard  those 
fiwsilized  relics  of  past  squabbleB,  no  doubt  deep^  exciting 
at  the. time  to  the  personages  involved.  To  be  sure  there 
is  still  a  public  which  dweirs  upon  the  "  Dunciad ; "  and  the 
minds  which  relish  that,  miebt  probably  find  some  pas- 
torage  in  the  "  Xenien,"  which  luckily  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  world  are  dead  as  red-herrings,  and  not  more  attrac- 
tive. We  doubt,  too,  whether  the  mind  of  any  but  a  very 
enthusiastic  reader  can  fallow  the  purpose  of  Schiller  in 
those  poems  which  he  himself  entities  ■'  Culture-Historie," 
and  devotes  to  the  progress  of  civilization.  Poels,  like 
common  men,  arecuriousTy  destituteof  that  power  of  seeing 
thdr  own  lives  in  perspective,  which  enables  them  to  dis- 
criminate the  small  from  the  great.  Wordsworth,  we  re- 
member, intended  his  own  poems  to  form  something  like  a 
Gothic  cathedral  in  the  relation  which  each  bore  to  each ; 
but  what  lover  of  Wordsworth  ever  thinks  of  his  Gothic 
cathedral  now,  or  reckons  the  "  Prelude  "  a  nave,  the  "  Ex- 
cursion "  a  choir,  the  lesser  poems  chapels,  as  the  poet  in 
divine  foolishness  would  have  had  him  do  ? 

e  find  additional  beauty  or  instmo- 
assifications.  It  is  little  lo  us  now  — 
if  it  evel'  was  much  to  any  living  soul  —  to  leam  that  the 
"Elensinian  Mysteries  ""record  the  social  benefits  of  Agri- 
colture ;  the  '  Poor  Ages '  panegyrizes  the  influence  of  poe- 
try in  all  times ;  the  '  Walk  '  traces  in  a  series  of  glowing 
pictures  the  development  of  general  civilization;  tlie  ■  Lay 
of  Ae  Bell '  commemorates  Uie  stages  of,  life-"  For  these 
poetic  caprices  we  care  nothing ;  but  we  do  care  to  hear  that 
it  was  when  he  visited  Rudoldstadt  as  a.  lover,  in  those 
long,  dreamy,  patient  summers,  when  Lotte  gradually 
channed  his  life  into  hope  and  strength,  that  the  poet  saw 
the  curious  and  facinating  work  of  casting  a  bell,  and  re- 
ceived into  his  glowing  imagination  that  suggestion  which 
was  to  blossom  in  so  many  tender  and  beautiful  pictures. 

Of  the  "  Lay  of  the  Bell "  we  need  scarcely  speak.  It 
ii,  perhaps,  the  best  known  of  all  Schiller's  poems ;  and 
thoujih  most  people  who  have  learned  German  have  stumbled 
throngh  it  painfully  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  progress, 
we  do  not  suppose  there  are  many  who  have  not  carried 
some  of  those  lovely  domestic  scenes  away  with  them,  or 
who  fail  to  remember  how  the  loaded  wains  come  home  at 
evpning;  how  the  housemother  "  restetb  never ;  "  how  the 
fiither  counts  the  children's  heads  after  the  fire  has  ruined 
1dm.  and,  finding  none  of  them  lost,  is  comforted.  How 
beautifiilly  the  life  of  that  homely  Germany  gleams  upon 
us  through  those  flowing  rhymes,  —  careful,  frugal,  labori- 
ous, loving,  encircled  by  fresh  Gelds  and  clouds  and  sun- 
sets—  or  those  high-peaked  roofs  and  narrow  streets, 
through  which  the  rumor  of  the  fire  rune  wildly  with  the 
clanging  of  the  bells  1  The  translations  of  the  late  Lord 
LyttODg^imself  almoet  aa  universal  and  as  industrious  as 
Schiller,  give  in  many  cases  an  admirable  idea  of  the  spirit 
and  beautiful  life  of  uiese  minor  poems  ;  though  the  merest 
learner  in  German,  on  comparing  the  translation  with  the 
orij^o^  will   recover   many  a  spark  of  meaning  which 
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must  disappear  even  in  the  best  version.  Manv  of  Schil- 
ler's lesser  poems  are  acclimatized  amon^  us  almost  as  if 
they  belonged  to  our  own  language,  and  it  u  impossible  to 
say  more  for  their  genial  and  gentle  power. 

Schiller  went  through  this  mass  of  work  with  a  modest 
industry  which  never  made  any  ostentatioui  display.  He 
had,  however,  his  peculiar  ways  of  working,  which  attracted 
the  curiosity  of  Ilia  contemporaries,  and  call  forth  the  re- 
gret and  even  blame  of  his  biographers.  He  was,  like  most 
sensitive  men,  impatient  of  interruption,  and  required 
quiet  and  solitude  for  his  work.  This  he  sought  in  a  char- 
acteristic retirement  in  the  stillness  of  the  ni^ht,  in  soli- 
tary hermitages  where  the  world  could  not  invade  him. 
During  (he  day  he  was  visible  like  other  men,  but  when 
night  came  he  would  leave  hii  house  and  betake  himself  to 
some  lonely  place  in  a  garden,  where  nothing  but  the  night 
winds  and  murmur  of  the  leaves  could  bear  him  company. 
This  custom,  we  are  told,  began  as  early  in  his  life  as  his 
residence  in  Dresden.  When  be  was  settled  in  Jena,  in 
comparative  pecuniary  ease,  and  with  great  work  in  hand, 
he  bought  a  little  garden  for  the  purpose  of  securing  this 
retirement.    The  situation  was  fine. 

"  On  the  top  of  the  acclivity,  from  which  there  is  a  beau- 
tiful prospect  into  the  valley  of  the  Saal,  and  the  fir-moun- 
tains of  the  neighboring  forests,  Schiller  built  himself  a 
small  house,  with  a  single  chamber.  .  .  .  On  utling  down 
1&  his  desk  at  night,  he  was  wont  to  keep  sqpe  strong  cof- 
fee or  wine-chocolate,  but  more  frequently  a  flask  <n  old 
Rhenish  or  champi^ne,  standing  by  him,  that  he  might 
from  time  to  time  repair  the  exhaustion  of  nature.  Often 
the  neighbors  used  to  hear  him  earnestly  declaiming  in 
the  silence  of  the  night;  and  whoever  had  an  opportunity 
of  watching  him  on  such  occasions  —  a  thing  very  easy 
to  be  done  from  the  heights  lying  opposite  to  his  little  gar- 
den-house, on  the  other  side  of  the  dell,  might  see  him  now 
speaking  aloud,  and  walking  swiftly  to  and  fro  in  his 
ctiamber,  then  suddenly  throwing  himself  down  into  his  chair 
and  writing.  In  winter  he  was  found  at  his  desk  till  four 
or  even  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  —  in  summer  till  to- 
wards three. '  ' 

How  strange  must  this  scene  have  seemed  to  those  dark- 
ling spectators  watching  across  the  dell,  in  which  the 
Lintra  back  or  btirn  tinkled  unseen  beneath  the  stars,  the 
solitary  lighted  window  opposite,  the  tall  worn  figure 
passing  and  repassing,  the  inspired  pale  countenance,  worn 
and  wlary,  witn  which  the  poet  turned  to  his  work  I  The 
long  summer  nights  which  thus  passed  over  him  were 
wearing  awavhis  enfeebled  strength,  and  his  days  were 
already  numoered;  but  there  is  something  which  brings 
the  tears  to  our  eyes  in  this  glimpse,  across  the  ^ears  of 
the  lonely  poet.  Was  the  saintly  maiden  in  heroic  mail 
standing  by  him  in  the  silence  while  the  bum  sang  softly 
and  the  Btarsglowed  silent  in  Ihemidsummer  sky  !  Did  he 
pause,  like  his  great  hero,  to  contemplate  those  shining 
mysterious  orbs  with  the  quiet  and  solemn  wonder  of  an 
intelligence  as  great  as  they  ?  No  doubt  the  watchers  on 
the  opposite  height  thought  of  those  night  scenes  when 
thev  nocked  in  the  eager  crowd  to  the  theatre  to  see  the 
Maid  in  her  glory  and  agony,  and  to  watch  breathless  the 
last  moments  of  Wallenstein.  The  picture  is  one  which 
will  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  all- 
It  is  comfortable  to  know  that  (he  gentle  poet  to  whom 
friendship  and  love  were  as  the  breath  of  his  nostrils,  had 
fully  and  richly  all  that  better  part  of  success  which  is 
dear  to  the  poetic  soul.  He  was  never  rich,  but  his  coun- 
try set  him  in  her  heart,  and  wherever  he  went  honor  and 
tender  homage  surrounded  him.  Once  aller  the  perform- 
ance of  his  "  Maid  of  Orleans,"  the  beautiful  crown  of  all 
his  poetical  works,  the  whole  audience  bnrriedout  to  the 
doors  of  the  tlteatre,  and  made  an  avenue  for  him  to  pass, 
holding  np  their  children  to  see  the  glory  of  their  race. 
He  had  the  warm  friendship  and  admiration  of  Goethe, 
the  greatest  intellect  of  (he  time,  and  was  surrounded  by 
the  aSection  of  all  worth  caring  for  in  Germany.  A  ten- 
der enthusiasm  for  himself — so  ^ntle  always,  so  friendly, 
tender,  and  true,  as  well  as  for  his  noble  poetry,  seems  to 
have  filled  the  country  and  universal  heart.     His  last  years 
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were  clouded  hf  constaDt  snSeringi,  and  he  died  at  the  age 
of  forty-five,  In  the  midit  of  hii  dsj's,  while  yet  no  irMt 
of  mental  strength  was  abated. 

In  Maj,  1805,  a  cold,  unsemal  Hiring,  breathinz  chill 
death  to  the  delicate  frune,  he  ended  his  man^  snnerings. 
Those  whom  he  loved  best  were  roimd  Iils  bed.  His 
TOUDgest  child,  an  inftnt  seven  months  old,  he  kiiied  and 
olesied  when  die  end  approached,  gazing  at  the  helpless 
creature  with  that  nnepeakable  pathetic  resignation  in  his 
natural  trust  into  Clod  s  hands,  which  is  peniaps  the  last 
and  supremest  sacrifice  the  heart  can  make.  yhi&\  one  of 
the  BniiouawBtchera  asked  how  he  felt,  be  answered  with  a 
•mile,  "  Calmer  and  calmer."  Maoy  things  were  growing 
clear  to  bim,  he  added,  as  be  bim self  disappeared  mim  afl 
who  loved  him  into  the  last  darlcneii.  It  was  a  death-scene 
worth)'  of  so  serene  and  pure  a  spirit- 

We  are  told  that  no  one  dared  to  tell  Goethe  of  his 
Mend's  end.  He  read  it  after  a  while  in  the  pale  &ces 
and  averted  looks  of  bis  attendants,  and  in  the  shadow  of 
death  that  fell  upon  the  place.  He  himself,  an  older  man, 
was  destined  long  to  survive  the  good  and  gentle  Schiller, 
the  life-long  contrast  between  them  lasting  lonaer  even 
than  existence.  They  stand  like  the  Spirit  of  Earth  and 
the  Spirit  of  Heaven  working  together  in  that  vast  and 
shadowy  Germita  land  which  Uiey  revealed.  Goethe,  grand 
egotist,  apostle  of  life,  enjoyment  beauty,  yet  expounder  of 
the  uttermost  contempt  of  men  and  life  which  can  find  ez- 
pressioti  in  human  words,—  a  demigod,  un-buman,  nn-moral, 
full  of  infinite  forbearance,  toleration,  impartiality ;  capable 
of  passion  and  of  kindness,  bnt  little  of  love  —  is  without 
doubt  the  greatest.  But  how  tenderly  beside  him  rises  the 
pale  figure,  worn  with  many  troubles,  so  much  less  massive, 
■o  much  more  spiritual;  passionate  for  good  and  against 
evil,  not  passive  but  intense  in  moral  punty  —  the  celestial 
against  tne  earthly !  "  His  conscience  was  his  muse,"  said 
Madame  de  Stael,  the  brilliant  Frenchwoman  who  wearied 
Schiller ;  but  nothing  more  Vividly  and  tenderly  true  has 
been  said  of  him.  It  expresses  at  once  bis  (renins  and  his 
life.  .  ■* 
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Therb  is  an  undeniable  fascination  in  pastoral  music,  in 
smock-frocki,  in  porches  with  green  curtains  of  Iraf  and 
tendril  to  shade  the  glare  of  Ota  summer's  day.  These 
pretty  old  villages,  whatever  their  hidden  defects  may  he, 
have  at  least  the  innocent  charms  of  confiding  lattice,  arched 
elm-boughs,  and  babbling  streamlets.  Perliaps  the  clear 
water  rushes  under  a  wooden  bridge,  washing  by  the 
Doctor's  garden  wall,  and  past  the  village  green  (shady 
with  its  ancient  elms,  beneath  which  tie  dilldren  play  and 
the  elders  stretch  their  tired  limbs),  and  then  travels  on 
into  ei'een  summery  dells  of  clematis  and  willow  light  In 
fbudai  countries  a  strong  castle  dominat«s  each  uestline 
hamlet ;  hero  the  crowning  gloryof  theplaceii  the  Squired 
Louse  upon  the  hill,  or  the  church  tower,  with  its  flight  of 
birds  and  musical  old  clappers  sounding  at  intervab,  and 
dnnning  and  dinning  the  villagers  to  their  wooden  prayers, 
and  the  Squire  and  the  Doctor  to  their  (hsty  baize  cush- 

At  a  little  distance  from  Hayhnrst  (a  village  that  answers 
U  well  to  this  description  as  any  other)  is  Crosslane 
Station,  where  the  the  train  stops  of  summer  evenings. 
When  yon  alight  upon  the  platform,  the  engine  starts  off 
again,  uid  you  find  vourself  ins  little  crowd  oT  village  folks, 
market  carts  and  baskete,  and  wayiarers  already  begin- 
ning to  disperse :  some  follow  the  road  that  runs  past  pas- 
turing sloMs  where  the  flocks  are  wading ;  others  climb  the 
■tile  and  dip  into  clover  fields ;  one  little  cart  with  a  shabby 
white  horse  takes  a  contrary  road,  bleaker  and  less  fre- 
quented. Itpushesunderarailway-bridge,  and  runs  by  flats 
and  reedy  marshes,  and  past  deserted-looking  farms  towards 
an  open  country,  where  willows  start  into  line,  and  dis'snt 
downs  mark  the  horizon,  and  far-away  villages  stand  bli.  k 
against  the  sky. 


Tbe  boy  with  the  dark  eyes,  who  drives  the  cart,  is  my 
hero,  young  Hans  Lefevie ;  that  low  house  by  the  common 
is  his  home ;  and  tbe  distant  village  is  Foxslip,  of  evil 
reputation.  It  had  a  bad  name  once :  thieves  and  wicked 
people  were  supposed  to  live  there,  and  to  infest  the  moor. ' 
Many  stories  were  told  of  dark  doings  at  the  dreary  little 
inn,  which  still  stands  on' the  edge  of  the  common.  Until  a 
few  years  ago,  there  was  neither  church  nor  school,  parson 
not  schoolmaster,  in  Foxslip  parish.  The  chief  land-owner 
was  Farmer  Lefbvre,  who,  it  was  well  known,  had  no  money 
to  give  away  ;  he  bad  bills  out,  people  said,  and  was  hsid 
pressed  to  meet  them.  He  was  a  flighty,  irreligious  sort  of 
man.  He  did  nothing  for  the  poor ;  ne  waa  absorbed  in 
his  own  schemes.  He  scoffed  openly  at  the  High  Churdi 
revivalisms  which  were  going  on  at  Uayburst  under  the 
Squire's  patronage.  On  Sundays,  when  the  wind  blew 
westward,  he  used  (so  It  was  said)  to  go  out  shooUng 
crows  in  church  lime,  knowing  that  the  Squire  could  hesr 
tbe  report  of  his  gun  as  he  sat  in  his  pew,  and  Sir  George 
Gorges  swore  he  would  convict  him. 

Farmer  Lefevre  was  almost  always  in  hot  water  with 
one  person  and  another :  with  the  Biahop,  whom  he 
accused  of  eveir  crime  of  which  a  tnshop  is  capable ;  with 
the  Squire,  with  whom  be  had  a  standing  dispute  abont  Ihs 
lease  of  his  best  fields.  His  father  had  oought  them  fiwn 
the  Squire's  father  years  before,  at  a  time  when  old  Sir 
George  was  in  urgent  need  of  money.  I  say  bought,  but  the 
old  ^uire  was  too  proud  to  convey  the  land  to  a  atranger 
absolutely.  He  hacf  granted  a  lease  for  a  term  of  years,  and 
somehow  or  other  the  lease  had  been  lost ;  but  tbe  Farmer 
declared  that  the  Squire  could  produce  it  if  he  had  chosea 
to  do  so.  It  was  certain  that  uie  first  Sir  George  had  re. 
ceived  a  good  sum  as  if  for  the  purchase  of  the  land,  and  that 
neither  he  nor  his  son  had  ever  asked  for  any  rent  since 
the  bargain  was  made :  except  indeed  the  almost  nominil 
sum  which  the  farmer  paid  year  by  year.  Lefevre  had 
also  quarrelled  with  his  wife's  family.  Mrs.  Lefevre  had 
been  a  Miss  Hans,  and  made  an  unfortunate  match,  her 
relations  said  —  so  did  not  she  —  for  if  ever  two  people 
were  happy  together.  Farmer  Lefevre  and  his  wife  were 
happy  ana  tenderly  united.  Tbe  Farmerj  although  some- 
what abrupt  in  speech  and  manner,  had  the  ways  of  a 
intleman.  He  was  a  grand-looking  man  ;  his  zrandlathet 
come  over  from  Normandy,  and  from  him  ne'  had  in- 
herited the  dark  eyes  and  pale  high-cut  aristocratic  features, 
that  might  have  belonged  te  Squire  Gorges  himself,  with 
his  many  qnarterings  and  coheiress  grandmothen  and 
great-aunts.  Young  Gorges,  the  Squire's  son,  with  bis 
&t,  blonde,  Saxon  face,  looked  far  more  like  a  fanner's 
son  than  did  Hans  Lefevre,  our  hero,  the  only  child  of 
this  rebellious  and  unpopular  yeoman.  Every  one  had  a 
stene  to  throw  at  Farmer  Lefevre.  It  is  true  he  psid 
higher  wages  than  the  neighboring  employers  ;  but  he 
was  a  stem  master,  and  expected  a  cruel  day's  work. 
He  was  so  strong  himself,  he  did  not  know  what  it  wu  to 
feel  for  others.  He  was  absorbed  in  his  selfish  money- 
making  schemes,  people  said.  But  in  all  this  they  judged 
him  hwdly ;  he  was  working  for  his  wife  and  his  son,  and 
for  the  people  who  spoke  so  harshly  of  his  life.  He  was 
draining  and  planting  at  great  expense,  and  he  had  boTTOwed 
money  te  turn  a  feverish  marsh  iote  whoiesomj)  crop-land. 
He  vowed  he  should  pay  himself  back  in  eood  Ume,  And 
would  live  te  a  hundred  years,  if  only  to  spite  Sir  Geo:^; 
but  his  reckoning  failed  ;  he  died  at  forty,  quite  suddenly, 
'  Lyfield  one  day.  He  had  been  helping  his 
Treat  stack  of  straw,  and  he  must  have 
strained  himself  in  some  fatal  way,  for  he  put  his  hand  to 
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his  heart  and  fell  back  in  the  son.  And  at  that  minute 
the  farm  and  fields,  and  all  his  hard  work  and  hard  »sv- 
ings,  went  back  to  the  Squire  on  the  hill-side.  Sir 
George  insisted  Hiat  the  leaM  was  ended  by  Fanner 
T^fevre's  death,  and  there  was  no  one  te  dispute  him. 
Hans  was  but  seventeen  \  his  mother  was  no  match  for  the 
Squire,  cmdied  ns  xhe  was  by  her  tiouble.  A  great 
shadow  of  sorrow  came  inte  the  little  farmhouse— a 
passionate  nief,  uncontrolled,  sobbed  away  In  homing 
tears.    Emelyn  Lefevre  was  an  impnluve  woman ;  in  her 
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own  pain  she  Torgot  how  cruelly  the  wai  nikiD^  Iha  one 
heart  that  jet  boat  for  her.  She  clung  to  Hans,  who  uid 
nothing  as  he  sat  pale  and  Bhivering  by  her  side,  aofUy 
RnkioK  her  burning  hands,  while  the  poor  widow  poured 
out  all  her  sorrow  and  felt  relieTed.  But  m  tor  the  boy, 
dearly  ■•  he  loved  hii  mother,  he  had  loved  hii  father 
(till  more,  and  this  death  eunk  deep  into  his  loul  and  into 
hii  life.  He  vowed  to  himself  to  win  back  his  inheritance, 
but  for  the  preient  he  could  do  nothing  but  wait.  He 
knew,  although  the  otbershad  not  known,  of  his  father"* 
generous  tchemea  for  the  people  round  about.  He  knew 
all  that  the  Farmer  bad  had  at  heart,  and  the  future  that 
he  had  planned  when  the  lands  were  ready,  and  the  peofde 
bad  learnt  to  earn  their  daily  bread  in  tionest  independence, 
and  not  to  receive  it  aa  a  dole,  cra^b  by  crumb.  But  all 
this  was  over  now  ;  the  cottage  (it  scarcely  reached  the 
dignity  of  a  farmhouse)  was  their  own  ;  but  ue  6elds  went 
back  to  the  Squire,  who  offered  no  compeniation  for  the 
money  which  had  been  sunk  upon  them.  Sir  George 
liked  to  square  hii  accounts,  and  he  felt  that  he  had  more 
than  mAde  it  np  with  man  and  with  hie  conscience  when 
he  built  the  pretty  little  Glothic  church  at  Foxslip,  out  of 
tlie  very  first  year's  profit ;  be  also  erected  the  schools 
and  a  comfortable  parsonage  for  his  second  son,  who  was 
just  married,  tohis  fattter's  content.  And  so  it  happened 
that  a  parson  had  come  to  Foxslip,  and  a  pony-carriage 
and  a  parsonage,  and  by  degrees  followed  a  pretty  school- 
house,  with  weather-cocki  and  an  inviting  porch  open  to 
the  road-side,   and   so   it   came   about  that  Ladv    Stella 


r^tarly  in  the  pretty  little  red  cloaks  Lady  Stella  has 
given  them,  and  Mr.  Gorges  being  a  man  of  eloquence  and 
enterprise,  the  devil  is  supposed  to  be  exorcised  from 
Foxslip.  Some  people  say  that  being  ousted  in  one  place, 
he  has  crossed  the  common  and  taken  up  his  atiode  at 
Hayhnret,  tiard  by,  among  the  elms  and  pastures ;  we  all 
know  tliathe  ia  said  to  patronize  railways,  and  Hayhurst  is 
nearer  the  station,  and  more  convenient  in  many  ways. 
Also  "  The  Green  Ladders  "  public  house,  with  its  lattice 
windows  and  shining  oaken  bar,  is  a  far  more  cheerful  place 
than  the  dreary  little  "  Blue  Lion  "  at  Foxslip. 


lending,  but  there  are  others  who  choke  theirs  with  too 
much  oil,  or  who  tnufi*  them  out  nervously  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  light  is  most  wanted.  Mn.  I^efevre  was 
one  of  these :  an  incomplete  woman,  active,  impatient,  in- 
cuiable,  with  a  curious  power  of  rising  to  the  occasion  and 
tifung  herself  out  of  dilficulties  (probably  because  she  did 
not  realize  them  fully)  which  might  have  overwhelmed  a 
less  sanguine  nature.  For  many  of  these  difficulties  she 
had  only  herself  to  blame,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
she  did  Uiis  unsparingly,  making  matters  only  worse  for 
poor  Hans,  by  her  fits  m  remorse,  each  of  which  generally 
lasted  until  she  had  something  new  to  lanwnt  over  —  the 
Squire's  shabby  conduct,  and  her  relations'  unkindness, 
and  the  price  of  coals,  Hans'  idleness,  and  his  indifference 
about  a  profession,  and  her  own  incapacity.  Why  was  she 
only  a  wonun  V  And  then  she  would  look  about  through 
her  tears  to  see  what  was  to  be  done  next.  Very  often  it 
would  have  been  far  better  if  she  had  done  nothing  at  all, 
bnt  that  was  not  in  her  nature.  Hans  could  cive  her  no 
advice.  He  knew  noJiing  of  the  world,  and  he  appeared 
to  be  in  a  sort  of  stupid  dream  for  some  time  oCiiit  his 
&thep*B  death.  His  mother  worried  at  life,  and  found  a 
mysterious  comfort  in  the  process,  but  the  boy  had  inher- 
ited his  father's  reserve.  He  could  not  put  words  to  feel- 
ings as  his  mother  did.  She  never  guessed  how  much  he 
snfiered,  nor  that  his  nerves  had  received  a  shork  from 
which  he  did  not  recover  for  years.  He  grew  taller  and 
leaner  every  da^,  his  eyes  looked  dark  and  troubled ;  peo- 
ple and  things  in  general  seemed  to  jar  upon  him.  He 
tried  to  attend  to  the  farm,  but  he  soon  saw  that  tt  could 
not  pay,  and  his  interest  ftUled  day  by  day.     His  nights 
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were  disturbed,  and  it  required  all  the  self-control  he  was 
capable  of  to  go  on  as  usual.  Mrs.  Lefevre  suspected 
nothing  ;  and  yet  she  was  a  loving-hearted  woman;  ihe 
would  have  done  anything  in  the  world  for  Hans  except 
leave  lum  in  peace  —  that  indeed  would  have  been  against 
her  nature  ^and  while  blaming  her,  let  us  remember  that 
Emelyn  Lefevre  had  as  much  a  right  to  talk  as  Hans  had 
to  be  lilent.  I  venture  to  put  in  this  plea,  though  I  know 
it  is  not  a  popular  opinion. 

One  resource  young  Lefevre  had,  although  his  mother 
did  her  best  to  interfere  with  it:  be  was  very  fond  of  read- 
ing. He  would  sit  contentedly  hour  after  hour,  poring 
over  bis  father's  old  books.  Mrs.  Lefevre  was  proud  of  bis 
application,  but  still  more  annoyed  by  his  supinenesa  at  his 
age — nearly  nineteen  —  and  doing  nothing  for  himself. 
Even  Mrs.  Flxskert  had  remarked  — 

"  Mother,  how  can  you  1 "  said  poor  Hans,  turning  very 
red  and  burving  bis  face  in  t^e  boolc  again. 

Mrs.  Flaskett  was  the  grocer's  retired  mother,  from  Hay- 
hunt^a  good  old  creature,  with  a  Ian     '  ' 

carriage,  who  was  glad  to  do  anybody's  ( 
over  next  day  with  a  petition  from  her  niece,  the  house- 
keeper at  the  Hall.  "  Five  pound  of  fresh  butter,  Mrs. 
Lefevre,  If  yo'  can  do  it,  and  any  eggs  re  can  spare.  Lady 
Gorges'  hens  be  not  a-layin',  and  the  bride  is  expectit  to 
dinner.  She  is  to  stay  up  at  Slonnymore  till  her  own 
house  is  ready,  pretty  dear.  Miss  Gorges  do  seem  aa 
pleased  as  her  brother  a'most,  so  my  niece  tells  me;  they 
are  nigh  ofa  hafe ;  the  two  young  ladies  and  Miss  Gorges 
must  be  dull  o'  times.  'Tis  a  dull  house  —  Susy  do  feel  it 
so,  and  talks  o'  bettering  bersel'.  Sir' George  he  were 
alius  a  fault-finder.  My  Sammy  telle,  me  as  bow  they  calls 
him  the  Hiwre  at  the  '  Green  Ladders.'  "Tis  that  Tom 
Porker,  I'll  be  liound.  Mrs.  Millard  should  set  her  face 
against  such  rudeness.  But  ye  seem  busy  to-day,  ma'am, 
and  put  about;  shall  I  come  hack  again? 

*'  No,  1  am  not  more  busy  now  than  usual,"  said  Mrs. 
Lefevre,  looking  up  and  down,  "but  I  cannot  trust  that 
girl  of  mine  to  do  a  thiugt  and  I  have  been  running  every- 
where for  Hodgetts.  "Inere  is'  something  wrong  in  the 
cow-house  with  the  calf." 

"Irnot  that  Mr.  Hans  under  the  hoak  tree?  why  doan't 
ye  send  him  to  see  to  the  poor  beast?"  said  Mrs.  Flaskett. 

"I  took   a  good  look  at  him  as  1  passed.     1  (?--■-''  ' 

bim,  ma'am.     He  will  be  as  foine  a  man  as  hi 
foar  long  —  woo-a,  Jinny." 

Poor  Mrs.  Lefevre's  eyes  filled  up.  "  He  will  never  be 
what  his  father  was,"  she  said  despondingly,  aa  she  turned 
to  go  into  the  house. 

"Ehl  poorsoul,!  can  feel  forye,"said  Mn.  Flaskett, 
shaking  her  black  silk  bonnet.  "  An'  yet  I  have  been 
doubly  blessed  in  Tommas  and  Sammy  too,  but  I  fear  yon 
lad  an'  his  books  is  no  great  stan'by." 

"My  son  is  all  I  could  possibly  wish,"  said  Mrs.  Lefevre, 
with  some  dignity,  and  she  went  off,  not  without  some  mis- 
givings, to  look  for  the  e^s.  Mrs.  Lefevre  had  no  false 
shame,  and  disposed  of  her  egge  and  butter  with  perfect 
self-possession  to  the  people  round  about  Ndther  sne  nor 
they  ever  forgot  that  she  was  a  lady  bom,  and  she  might 
have  sold  ten  times  the  amount  of*^  famM  produce  without 
loss  of  prestige.  But,  aloe,  the  hens,  uninfluenced  by  proud 
descent,  forgot  to  lay  for  days  together.  Something  seemed 
wrong  in  the  hen-house,  and  indeed  the  (hole  farm  seemed 
to  be  dwindling  and  vaniihiog  away.  Hodgette,  the  farm- 
servant,  was  not  clever  with  cattle.  Mrs.  Lefevre  some- 
times suspected  bis  honesty.  Betty,  the  girl,  was  also 
more  stupid  than  any  one  could  have  believed  who  had  not 
seen  her  ways.  If  matters  did  not  mend  they  would  never 
be  able  to  live  there,  and  what  was  to  happen  to  them 
then  ?  Mrs.  Lefevre,  going  into  her  dtury,  lonnd  that  the 
eges  had  been  mixed,  that  the  butter  was  not  set,  nor  the 
imlk-pane  washed  out,  and  Betty  was  discovered  absorbed 
in  the  contemplation  of  a  pair  of  new  boots  with  heels,  the 
dream  o£  qonths  past.  Mrs.  Flaskett  had  to  drive  off 
without  her  complement  of  bks,  and  Mrs,  Lefevre,  vexed, 
and  flushed,  and  worried,  waHted  across  the  field  to  the 
diady  oak,  underneath  which  Jack  was  lying. 
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"  Jack,  where  it  Hodgetti — what  are  jou  abont  ?    Do 

Eaod  tee  to  the  calf.  How  can  I  do  evervthing  while  ;ou 
here  at  your  eaM  t  It  u  my  own  fault,  I  know.  I  have 
indulged  ^ou  and  spoilt  you,  and  now  you  think  of  nothing 
but  TOur  idle  pleaaure  —  'Mill  on  Lib^j'  —  what  are  yon 
reading  ?  W^at  good  will  it  do  you  7  Uow  can  you  spend 
your  time  on  all  thii  rubbiih  ?  I  know  1  do  not  do  my 
duty  by  you,  but  I  do  think  you  might  try  to  be  more  of  a 
comfort  to  —  to"^     Poor  Mrs.  Ledevre  burst  into  tean. 

Hana  looked  verv  red.  "  I  came  here  to  get  ODt  of  Mra. 
Plaskett'B  way.  I'D  go  and  aee  to  the  cal^  mother.  I'm 
very  sorry." 

''  Yes,  dear,  do  go,"  aobbecl  Mrs.  Lefevre.  "  Oh,  that 
your  father  were  here  ;  I  cannot  remember  what  he  uied  to 
give  the  cattle.  I  forget  everything,  and  perhaps  it  is  as 
well  that  I  $hould  forget.  Oh,  what  a  life  this  la  t "  The 
poor  soul  leant  against  the  tree,  sobbing  bitterly.  Life  was 
only  Emelyn  Lefevre  for  her  as  she  stood  there  in  her  black 
dress,  with  her  widow's  cap  falling  off.  Life  is  only  our- 
selves over  and  over  again.  It  u  yau  for  you,  and  tue  for 
me —  our  own  perceptiouE  meeting  us  again  and  ^in- 
Life  was  Hans  Lefevre  for  the  young  fellow  striding  off  on 
his  way  to  the  stable  \  a  young  world,  troubled,  rebellious, 
fiill  of  tender  sympaUiy  ;  apatnetic,  at  times,  but  only  at 
times  ;iit  was  also  moved  by  many  a  generous,  yet  si  ent 
determination  and  youthful  impulse.  Hans  posseBied  a 
certain  sense  of  self-respect  and  reliance,  in  which  bis 
mother  was  wanting ;  her  very  hamility  of  temper  was 
ag^nst  her  bappinefs.  She  was  a  good  woman,  conscious 
oifulure  —  not  the  less  conscious  of  it  because  she  had 
really  bied  to  do  her  duty. 

The  poor  little  calf  gave  a  gasp  and  died,  and  Mrs.  XiO 
fevre  bursting  into  fresh  tears,  once  more  began  to  lanient 
ber  husband's  death  and  ber  hard  fate.  "  He  might  have 
nved  the  poor  thing,"  she  said.  "Hans  I  the  farrier  says 
that  bottle  of  brandy  was  the  worst  thing  we  could  have 
tried,  but  one  had  to  try  something,  and  Hodgetts  is  so 
dull,  and  indeed  I  meant  for  the  best." 

"  Of  course  you  did,  mother,"  said  her  son,  trying  to 
comfort  her,  for  he  saw  she  was  in  real  distress.  'lEveiy- 
body  loses  a  calf  now  and  then." 

"  Only  we  can't  afford  to  lose  a  calf,  and  other  people 
can,"  Bobliedpoor  Mrs.  Lefevre;  "  listen  to  that  poor  cow 
bellowing,  and  Sir  Geor^'s  azent  wanted  to  buy  them  both 
only  last  week.  Why  didn't  I  let  them  go,  only  I  could  not 
bear  to  have  dealings  with  that  man.  There  is  Patch 
coming  for  that  money  to-morrow,  and  Hodgetts'  wa^s  are 
due,  and  "  —  Hans  put  his  arm  round  ber  and  pulled  her 
out  of  the  stable  into  the  little  orchard,  where  the  apple- 
trees  and  the  sunset  were  making  aglow  overhead,  and  the 
flowers  and  green  and  fallen  twigs,  and  the  tangle  of  daisies 
and  bright-headed  buttercups,  were  soft  under  poor  Eme- 
Ivn's  footsteps.  She  (rod  heavily,  as  desponding  people 
ao,  while  Hans,  looking  down  into  her  tear-stained  face, 
was  thinking  bow  he  could  help  her  best :  she  had  no  one 
else  to  take  care  of  her.  If  only  he  could  get  work  I  Their 
fanning  was  utter  delusion,  and  could  never  be  anything 
else,  if  his  mother  had  but  agreed  long  ago  to  give  it  all 
up,  it  would  have  been  the  better  for  them  totb,  and  so  he 
tried  to  tell  her^  soon  as  she  could  listen  to  him.  "  I 
have  calculated  it  all  over  and  over  again,"  he  said.  "  We 
could  make  it  pay  still  if  we  bad  the  marsh  Helds  that  Sir. 
.  George  has  robbed  us  of,  but  without  the  land  it  is  impos- 
sible. Look  here,  mother,"  and  he  would  have  showed  her  a 
paper.  "  No,  no,  I  can't  understand  —  I  don't  want  to  see," 
cried  Mrs.  Lefevre  with  sudden  exasperation.  "  It  is  all 
Sir  George's  wickedness.  It  would  not  matter  so  much  if 
only  one  could  trust  to  Hodgetts  and  Betty ;  do  what  you 
like,  dear,  anything,  anything  1  what  do  I  care  so  long  as  you 
are  happy  ?  "  and  bursting  into  tears  once  more,  she  ran 
into  the  house  and  closed  the  door  behind  her.  Poor  Hans 
went  and  leant  over  the  paling,  feeling  anything  but  happy, 
and  staring  at  his  own  calculations. 

Farming  I  he  hated  it.  "It  is  a  sort  of  slave-drU  nir," 
thought  the  young  fellow,  "for  those  who  can't  afford  to  pay 


for  thelr^wn  conscience."  If  only  he  could  get  other  work. 
They  could  certainly  sell  the  live  stock  and  pay  their  debta 
and  have  enough  over  to  look  about  The  cottage  was 
their  own,  they  might  dismiss  the  servants.  There  were 
grave  suspicions  against  Hodgetti'  honesty.  "  His  hon- 
esty I  "  thought  Hans  bitterlv,  "on  twelve  shillings  a  week, 
with  ten  children  and  a  sickly  wife.  Suppose  he  does  atcal 
the  eggs  I  Doesn't  Sir  Gec»ge  steal  other  people's  prop- 
erty, with  bis  twelve  thousand  a  year  ?  Will  he  have 
to  answer  for  Hodzetts'  itl-doinga  aa  well  aa  his  own  ? 
Not  he.  He  is  driving  us  from  our  home,  but  no  one  will 
blame  bim."  Hans,  in  a  fury,  crumpled  up  the  paper  in 
hia  hand  and  tossed  it  far  over  the  hedge.  It  fell  at  the 
feet  of  a  woman  who  was  trud^ng  out  a-field  with  a  child 
crying  at  her  skirt,  hpt  she  did  not  stoop  to  pick  it  up. 
Presently  an  old  man  bent  double  came  slowly  crawling 
along  with  a  load  of  stones.  He  saw  it  gleam  in  the  sunset, 
took  it  up,  smaothed  it  out,  turned  it  over  and  put  it  down 
again.  Hans  meanwhile  was  pacing  up  and  down  the  little  . 
box  walk.'  He  had  dwelt  upon  the  wrongs  of  life  until 
sometimes  all  the  goodness  and  peace  in  the  world  seemed 
poisoned  away,  ^m  Parker,  his  confidant  down  at  the 
village^  was  more  philosophical :  "Itain't  no  good  fretting," 
he  said ;  "  look  at  me  I  While  such  people  as  that  are  in 
power  and  lord  it  over  our  'eada,  nothing  can  be  done. 
But  wait  a  bit  —  see  if  we  don't  get  our  turn  ;  let  them  go 
a  little  farther  and  they  wilt  overreach  themselves,  see  if 
they  don't— mark  my  words."  Tom  Parker  was  verj 
proud  of  his  words,  and  was  always  calling  upon  Hans  to 
mark  them.  Before  long  he  hoped  to  have  a  wider  audi- 
ence. The  other  did  not  quite  follow  alt  his  mysteriona 
hints,  and  could  not  wait  to  be  indignant  until  his  feelinn 
should  be  paid  by  the  column,  as  Tom  assured  him  l£e 
ExctUiiaT  was  prepared  to  do.  (The  ExceUior  was  a  forth- 
coming orgsn,  a  voice  for  Tom  Parker.  It  was  a  weekly 
newspaper  that  was  to  put  everything  straight :  it  was  only 
waiting  for  the  necessary  funds  to  commence  its  triuni]>hant 
career  under  the  editorship  ofWillian)  Butcher,  the  well- 
known  agitator.)  What  was  a  newspaper  more  or  less  to 
Hans.  He  was  in  a  rage,  as  many  a  hoy  and  girl  has  been 
before  him,  because  they  cannot  command  ^e  things  of 
life,  because  other  minds,  schemes,  injustices  run  their 
course,  and  they  can  np  more  atop  them  than  they  can  stop 
a  miasma  or  poisonous  vapor  from  spreading  when  onm  it 
has  risen.  ButHanaforgotthat  injustice  cannot  exist  with- 
out justice,  that  there  are  good  things  and  good  people, 
thinking  and  doing  tbeir  best,  as  well  as  bad  ones  at  their 
worst.  Life  would  be  sad  indeed  ifwe  did  not  look  sometiniea 
beyond  ourselves  and  our  narrow  ken.  Here  is  one  who 
made  an  eSoA  and  mourns  himself  a  failure ;  here  is  another 
who  unconsciously  acts  upon  the  first  man's  effort  and 
counts  himself  successful. 

As  Hans  leaned  his  disconsolate  elbows  upon  his  garden 
gate,  he  suddenly  heard  an  unusual  sound  coming  upon 
the  soft^  gusts  of  the  evening  breeze.  Was  it  a  charm  — 
was  it  a  shepbenl  piping  bis  nock  'I  It  was  only  a  woman'* 
voice,  softly  chanting  a  sort  of  wild  singing-tune,  that 
shrilled  and  vibrated.  The  pathetic  voice  seemed  to  touch 
him  curiously.  He  had  never  in  bis  life  heard  anything  so 
strange  and  so  sweet.  Then  he  saw  two  ladies  come  slowly 
walking  along  byche  fragrant  hedge  that  skirted  the  gar- 
den. One  of  them  had  pulled  some  of  the  wild  roses  that 
grew  by  the  comer  yew-tree  —  the  other  held  her  hat  in 
her  band,  and  had  turned  her  face  to  meet  the  sweet  gontt 
and  clover- seen  ted  breezes  from  across  the  common. 
There,  she  stood,  a  sun-lit  nymph,  dressed  in  that  pale 
Japanese  silk  which  ladies  have  worn  of  late  years.  She 
sang  a  few  notes  more,  then  she  looked  round,  and  stiipped 
short.  "  Don't  let  us  go  on ;  there  is  that  man  looking  over 
his  gate.  Papa  dislikes  him  so  much."  She  spoke  in  a 
clear  and  vibrating  voice ;  it  was  very  low,  but  there  waa 
almost  a  metallic  ring  in  its  distinctness  aa  it  readied  Hans' 
quick  ears ;  her  companion  answered,  but  Hans  did  not  earn 
to  listen,  and  wirh  one  steady  look,  he  walked  away  from 
the  gate,  rather  to  the  ladies' icon  stem  atton. 

"He  must  have  heard  me —  did  you  see  howhelook«d7 
Oh,  SteUa,  what  shall  I  do  ?  " 
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■he  turoed  aw&y.  "  You  have  dropped  a  p^pei',  Lino," 
■he  continaed,  poiating  with  the  rose-braDch. 

The  lad/  called  Lia»  looked  doira,  stooped  and  picked 
the  paper  up,  aod  turned  it  o*er.  "  It  ii  very  like  mj  writ- 
Ed2,'  ene  laid. 

ua  oae  aide  were  gonie  cslcuUtioQi;  wazei,  wear  and 
tear  to  much,  net  balance —  £50  deficiL  Then  a  acrap  of 
poetry,  copied  fW>m  some  book :  —  , 

O  end  to  which  our  cnrrenta  tend,  ineritahle  sea. 

"What  is  it  all  about?  "  said  the  young  lady,  walking  on 
with  the  paper  in  her  hand ;  "  here  is  some  more  poetry ;  " 
and  then  in  that  carious  low  voice  of  hers  she  began  read- 
hz  some  lines  that  pDor  Hans  had  written  down,  though 
benad  certaioly  nerer  meant  any  one,  except  perhaps  Tom 
Parker,  to  see  them,  least  of  all  Lina  Gorges,  the  golden 
lady  in  the  lansel  lane.  She  grew  paler  and  paler  as  she 
readoD.  The  verses  were  a  tirade  against  her  father,  sup- 
posed to^  spoken  by  the  guilty  Hodgetts. 

They  were  written  in  the  Hodgetts'  dialect,  and  contained 
■  poor  man's  remonstrance,  very  simply  warded,  but  not 
the  less  telling  for  that.  It  was  a  roagb  imitation  of  the 
work  of  the  great  maatei^hand  of  our  own  time.  Haas  had 
called  hia  doggerel  "  A  Mid-land  Laborer,"  and  the  metre 
was  that  of  the  Northern  Farmer. 

Hodgetts  told  his  own  story  and  his  troubles,  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  great  landlord  to  be  content  with  all  that  he 
bad  already  dsvoured  —  their  daily  bread,  their  Kirenetb, 
their  own  and  their  children's  independence.  He  had 
reaped  where  he  had  not  sown.  Had  he  not  taken  the 
Farmer's  own,  and  mulcted  the  widow  and  the  fatherleis  ? 
Would  he  not  spare  the  bommon  and  the  elm-trees  that 
people  said  he  was  now  abont  to  enclose  ?  ApoUina's  hands 
were  trembling  long  before  this ;  her  heart  was  beating  with 

nionate  intfignation.  She  could  read  no  more.  "  Hot 
be  ;  bow  dare  he  1 "  she  cried,  panting  with  sudden 
fnrious  emotion.  "  My  father  take  what  was  not  bis  ?  My 
father  take  another  man's  property  ?  Stella,  you  do  not 
believe  these  urnel,  slanderous  lies?  It  is  a  wicked  lie. 
It  is  a  mistake  —  it  is  "  —  Her  voice  suddenly  failed, 
and  Lady  Stella,  looking  up,  saw  that  her  face  was  crimson, 
and  that  her  head  was  hanging,  and  that  great  tears,  like 
■low  rain-drops  in  a  thunder-storm,  were  falling  from  her 
eyes.  Something  had  changed  her_;  all  the  fire  was  gone ; 
all  the  anger.  *'  We  must  send  this  back,"  she  said  in  an 
altered  voice,  that  sounded  faint  and  toneless  somehow. 
"Sulla,  will  yon  see  that  young  man?  Will  you  give  it 
him?  I  cannot.  Tell  him  to  destroy  it — never  to  let 
Uiy  one  see  those  cruel  words."  They  met  Sir  Greorge  at 
Ok  park  gate.  He  chucked  his  daughter  under  the  chin, 
but  she  only  fixed  her  strange  gray  eyei  upon  him  without 
tmilins,  and  looked  steadily  into  his  face. 

"What  are  you  thinking  of,  child?"  laid  he-  •"Come 
home.    Mr.  Crockett    is  here.    I  brought  him  back    to 

Lina  gave  a  little  shudder,  but  did  not  answer. 


How  shall  I  describe  Sir  George's  daughter  ?  She  her- 
self was  somehow  puzzled  to  find  herself  so  unlike  her  home, 
her  education,  her  father  and  mother.  Where  had  she 
come  firom?  From  which  of  the  framed  erandmothers  had 
she  inherited  her  peculiar  organization?  They  had  not 
been  chary  of  their  gifts.  One  had  given  her  her  name  :  a 
lei^acy  for  which  ApoUina  Gorges  was  by  no  means  grate- 
fill.  6he  called  herself  Lina,  and  made  the  best  of  It. 
Another  had  bestowed  upon  her  her  beautiful  golden  hair. 
A  third  had  bequeathed  her  beautiful  hands  and  arms,  and 
■  harp  and  a  voice  of  rarest  and  sweetest  quality,  although 
it  had  the  peculiaritr  that  some  notes  were  almost  entirely 
oiisdng.  Lina  could  not  consequently  sing  all  sorts  of 
music,  Scotch  and  Irish  melodies  suited  her  beat.  This 
beautiful  creature  stood  somewhat  above  the  usual  height 
of  Romea.  She  was  slight  and  straight  Even  in  the  days 
ef  crinoline  she  never  gave  in  to  the  &shion.    Her  clothes 


used  to  fall  in  long  folds  to  the  ground.  She  had  regular 
features ;  some  people  said  they  were  inanimate,  and  re- 
proached her  with  being  stiff  and  motloDlesB,  and  also  with 
having  one  shoulder  a  little  higher  than  the  other,  and  a 
head  too  small  for  her  body.  ' 

But  say  what  they  would,  they  could  not  denv  her 
beauty ;  she  herself  did  not  care  for  her  own  good  looks, 
but  she  was  pleased  with  her  beautiful  hands  and  feet,  and 
her  serenity  was  not  above  being  tempted  by  smart  little 
slippers  embroidered  in  gold,  and  quite  unsuitable  for 
anything  but  the  glass  cases  in  whii^h  the  shoemaker  kept 
them.  Those  who  called  her  stiff  did  not  know  her,  for  sne 
was  one  of  those  shy  but  responsive  people,  who  do  not 
make  advances  ;  she  was  spirited,  witn  a  touch  of  melan- 
choly :  sometimes  silent  for  hours  together,  sometimes  sud- 
denly excited.  A  word  was  almost  enough  ;  she  wonld 
respond  to  a  touch,  as  people  say.  It  was  a  nervous  and 
higbly-strung  nature,  loo  impressionable  for  its  own  happi- 
ness in  life.  At  times  Miss  Gorges  seemed  to  wrap  herself 
up  in  an  outer  case  of  abstraction.  Very  impressionable 
people  are  obliged  sometimes  in  self-defence  to  oppose  some 
sort  of  armor  to  the  encroachments  of  too  excitable  feel- 
ings, and  abstraction  comes  in  the  place  of  other  qualities 
to  give  rest  to  exhausted  nature. 

Lina  was  not  perfect,  I  must  admit ;  she  was  cross  some- 
times, and  very  sensitive  to  the  changes  of  weatheri  she 
was  obstinate  with  all  her  sensibility,  and  would  harp  upon 
one  idea;  a  storm  set  her  quivering  and  almost  beside  her- 
self; even  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  would'put  her  nerves  ajar, 
and  untune  her  for  several  hours.  Sbe  was  not  very  ac- 
tive in  her  habits ;  her  father  would  have  liked  her  to  show 
more  taste  for  country  pursuits,  but  she  rarely  went  beyond 
her  pretty  morning-room  or  her  wood  on  the  lawn  outside. 
This  walk  with  'her  sister  was  a  very  exceptional  event; 
ouly  Lady  Stella  could  have  brought  her  so  far  from  home. 
Lina  did  not  seem  very  happy.  She  was  not  so  happy  aa 
she  ought  to  have  been,  but  then  it  was  the  habit  of  the 
house  to  be  silent  and  constrained,  especially  in  Sir 
George's  presence,  and  Lina  had  lived  there  for  twenty 
years,  and  had  learnt  the  habit. 

Lady.  Gorges  set  the  example. '  She  was  afraid  of  her 
husband ;  even  for  her  children's  sake  she  had  never  at- 
tempted to  bald  her  own  with  him,  and  if  people  weakly 
^ive  in,  time  tSter  time,  deceiving  themselves  and  their  own 
inclinations,  acting  long-continued  and  tacit  lies  against 
their  own  natural  impulses,  nature  revenges  herself  upon 
them  in  one  way  or  another.  Lady  Gorees  had  shrunk 
from  righteous  battle ;  now  sbe  was  a  sad  and  spiritless 
woman  ;  her  life  was  one  terror;  her  husband  had  soma 
curious  influence  over  her  which  seemed  to  paralyze  the 
poor  thing ;  she  would  start  and  tremble  when  he  fpoke  to 
her  suddenly.  She  was  a  pale,  stout  woman,  with  fair  hair, 
and  some  remains  of  beauty  still.  Harold,  her  second  son, 
resembled  her.  He  was  her  favorite  child;  Jasper,  the 
eldest,  looked  too  like  bin  father  for  the  poor  lady  to  feel 
quite  at  ease  in  his  company.  Lina  also  greatly  preferred 
Harold  to  her  eldest  brother;  she  was  not  a  little  excited 
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■be  should  1 

As  for  Lady  Stella,  she  v 
■aid;  there  were  few  who  i 
brown-eyed,  rtsset-haired,  tall,  and  slender.  She  wai 
something  like  a  Raphael  ladv  who  is,  I  believe,  at  thia 
very  minute  banging  to  a  nail  in  the  National  Gallery ; 
but  if  one  may  judge  by  the  placid  looks  of  that  serene 
Madonna,  the  Englishwoman  had  far  more  animation  and 
interest  in  her  expression.  She  seemed  to  be  able  to  bear 
with  life  gently,  and  yet  to  hold  firmly  withal  to  what  she 
had  once  determined  —  she  had  that  pearly  manner  soma 
women  have,  a  tender  grace,  and  a  certain  charm  of  gentle 
confidence  in  her  destiny  that  won  all  those  whom  aha 
chose  to  elect  to  her  friendship.  Poor  ApoUina  Gorge*  ' 
often  envied  her  in  a  responsive,  admiring  sort  of  way. 
Most  of  all  she  envied  her  perhaps  for  the  ease  with  whiui 
ahe  held  her  own  io  the  home  where  pOOT  Lina  hvrtelf  had 
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little  power  of  wo  dmng.  Lad;  St«lta  wu  younger  Iban 
Sfiai  Gorgei,  but  the  came  of  a  large  and  united  bmily. 
Brotheri  and  listen,  and  i/mpathiM  of  warm  frieuds,  oftea 
itand  in  the  place  of  yean  of  experience,  ind  give  the  con- 
fidence that  Dtfaera  unly  gain  wim  age.  Lady  Stella  knew 
&r  more  of  the  world  oaCttde  Stoneymoor  park  gates  than 
did  poor  MiiB  Goi^s  at  the  time  when  tfao«e  eates  opened 
wide  to  welcome  the  BUnBhiny  bride  to  her  hnaband's  home 
—  so,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  he  called  it. 

Lady  Stella  brought  a  good  portion  of  brighlnesa  and 
■weet  temper,  but  not  much  beside.  Mr.  GOTges  was  not 
nn^tefiil  fbr  this  pleasant  dowry.  He  was  surprised  and 
eochauted  by  the  way  in  which  she  took  her  place,  meeting 
bii  facher'i  gloomy  authority,  his  mother's  silence  and  cold^ 
ness,  and  Apollina's  aiternate  reierve*  and  outpourings  with 
perfect  sweetness,  and  a  courage  he  had  never  attained  to. 
If  Lady  Stella's  courage  failed  her  in  the  first  days  of  her 
-stay  at  Stoneymoor  Court  no  one  ever  knew  it,  except  per- 
Itaps  Lady  Mary,  her  confidante,  an  invalid  sister,  who  bad 
long  been  eatahlished  as  the  ftmily  prescriber  and  aympa- 
thiier.  Sir  Qeoree  was  a  bully  by  nature.  What  else 
oould  he  be,  with  his  fierce  eyebrown,  his  thin  lips,  tightly 
drawn  over  a  set  of  gleaming  blse  teeth,  and  his  tendency 
to  suppressed  goat  7  Notxx^  had  ever  said  "  No  "  to  him. 
The  first  time  that  I<adr  Stella  contradicted  him,  with  one 
of  her  pretty  little  smiles,  there  was  a  sudden  terror  and 
ulence  in  the  room.  Lady  Gorges  gave  one  scared  glance 
at  the  butler,  in  her  confusion.  Sir  George,  who  wa* 
crunching  a  lark,  gulped  the  little  creature,  bones  and  all, 
in  inrprise.  Lady  Stella  went  on  as  if  she  noticed  nothing, 
looked  up  at  bim  with  those  clear  eyes  of  hers.  "  I  think 
Harold  ought  to  investigate  the  subject,"  she  sud.  "Mr. 
Bridges  came  down  to  my  father's  village,  and  I  know  my 
father  attended  the  meeting."     "Your  father  can  do  as  he 


F<aB]ip'Wood  in  summer  time  is  a  delightTuI  place  — 
green  to  the  bouL  The  su^estiona  of  natural  things  have 
often  seemed  as  much  a  part  of  their  charm  as  the  actual 
beauties  we  admire.  Beyond  the  coppice  here  and  there, 
where  the  branches  broke  asunder,  sweet  tumults  of  deli- 
cate Bhadowy  hills  were  flowing,  gleams  of  light  cloud,  the 
pine-tops  and  the  nut-leaves  rustled,  voices  of  birds,  of  in- 
sects, or  streamlets  broku  the  silence,  Unklings  from  the 
flocks  a-field,  whistlings  of  crickets.  > 

The  wordless  distraction  was  very  gratefUl  to  Hans  as 
he  came  striding,  along  the  narrow  pawway,  orusbing  the 
leaves  and  driving  occasional  fii^cones  before  him.  He  had 
been  to  the  agent,  and  bad  sold  his  poor  cow  and  the  white 
ponr,  and  he  waa  disconsolately  turning  the  money  in  his 
pocket,  and  thinking  of  the  agent's  disagreeable  sneer  as  he 
iiad  handed  it  OTer,  of  liis  mother's  rductance,  of  trouble 
ahead,  of  the  sqairrels  up  in  the  trees.  Hans  was  yonng 
enough  to  l^e  able  to  think  of  the  squirrels  as  well  as  of  lils 
cares.  We  older  people,!  think,  make  a  mistake  in  think- 
ing care  more  sensible  and  important  than  it  really  is.  We 
let  the  sqtiirrels  leap  by  unnoticed,  while  we  are  anxiously 
pondering  upon  fhe  ditch,  six  fields  cff,  perhaps.  Poor 
Hans  went  on  his  way.  whistling  the  tune  he  had  heard 
Mis*  Gorges  singing  the  day  before.  He  was  a  slim, 
brown-facM  young  fellow,  dressed  in  the  not  unbecoming 
dresB  of  a  country  farmer.  He  bad  a  short^oat  and  leather 
gaiters,  and  a  sprig  of  heather  in  his  felt  hat.  He  carried 
a  stick  in  his  hand.  He  might  have  been  any  one  — 
leather  gaiters  are  not  distinctive,  and  are  as  useful  to  a 
Dnke  as  to  a  farmer.  Hans  walked  along  as  if  the  whole 
wood  belonged  to  him,  instead  of  a  tumble-down  cottage 
and  fbrtypounds  in  silver  and  country  notes,  to  keep  hun 
and  his  mother  for  all  the  rest  of  their  lives.  A  little  ad- 
venture befel  him  presently.  As  he  reached  the  end  of  the 
wood  he  thought  he  heard  his  name  called,  and  looking 
round  he  saw  a  lady  sitting  under  the  great  Spanish  wal- 
nat-tree  that  guards  its  entrance  (you  can  see  it  for  miles 


If  this  is  a  fairy,  she  is  the  size  of  life,  and  looks  Toy 
like  Lady,  Stella  of  the  Madonna  face.  She  is  dressed  in 
the  quaint  and  fanciful  costume  that  English  ladies  were 
beginning  to  assume  some  ten  years  ^o.  On  her  dainty 
head  a  high-crowned  hat  is  set.  The  feather  is  fastened 
by  a  star,  Uiat  glitters  and  shines  like  steel  in  the  sunlight ; 
her  pretty  white  sacque  is  looped  over  a  crimson  satin  petti- 
coat ;  ber  pretty  little  feet  twinkle  in  buckles  and  high- 
heeled  shoes ;  in  her  hand  she  holds  a  long-sticked  parasol, 
which  she  is  waving  to  att^ac^  the  yonng  man's  attention. 
Hans  comes  up  with  wondering  eyes,  for  he  recognizes  ooe 
of  the  ladies  he  saw  go  by  the  gate  —  not  she  who  tang, 
but  the  other.  He  ha!d  been  thi^ing  of  them  onl^  a  min- 
ute ago,  although  he  had  not  expected  to  meet  either  of 
them  BO  soon  ^ain.  There  sat  tne  lady  on  the  moss,  con>- 
fortably  installed,  leaning  against  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 

"I  wanted  to  speak  to  you,"  she  said,  in  a  verj'  sweet 
voice.  "  Come  here.  I  shall  not  detain  you  a  mmute :  ** 
and  as  Hans  stood  before  ber,  looking  surprised,-  she 
blushed  and  expluned  with  sweet  upturn^  eyes, "  I  ihould 
have  called  at  the  farm  to-day,  but  I  have  to  go  to  the 
Duke's  christening  flte.  I  am  waiting  for  my  pony-car- 
riage i  I  walked  on ;  it  is  to  catch  me  up.  1  have  some- 
thing of  yours,  Idr.  Lefevre,"  and  Lady  Stella  then  put  her 
hand  in  her  pocket  and  pulled  out  an  envelope  addressed 
to  Hans,  in  a  nandwriting  so  like  his  own,  that  he  was  stiU 
more  puzzled.  "My  sJAter-in-law,  Miss  Gorges,  picked 
up  a  paper,  and  read  it  by  mistake^  and  asked  me  to  ask 
you  "  —    liie  fury  i)ecame  a  little  embarrassed. 

"  I  am  the  rector's  wife,"  she  said,  starting  afresh.  "  It 
gave  Miss  Gorges  the  greatest  pain  to  think  any  one  oonld 
so  misjudge  her  father,  whom  uie  loves  dearly,  and  she  re- 

Siests  you  to  bum  the  poem,  and  to  remember  in  fntute 
at  Sir  George  has  only  done  what  he  felt  right  and  juat, 
and  that  It  is  dangerous  to  draw  cruel  and  hasty  ooDcln- 

"  Right  and  just !  "  bunt  out  Hans.  "  Do  you  know  tlie 
stories  people  tell  ;  do  you  know  the  state  of  thing*  all 
about?  He  turns  us  out  of  our  landi  do  you  know  what 
sum  my  grandfather  paid  for  it  7  Has  he  ever  told  you  the 
terms  of  the  bargain  7  "  Hans  named  a  sum  so  large,  that 
Lady  Stella  looked  down. 

It  was  most  uncomfortable  and  distressing.  The  potM" 
ladv  was  longing  to  think  well  all  round,  but  she  began  to 
to  be  troubled.  Her  husband,  to  whom  she  had  spoken, 
had  looked  very  grave  and  said  that  he  knew  nothing 
about  the  transaction,  but  that  be  oflen  took  a  different 
view  from  his  father  upon  business  queationB,  but  Lina'a 
passionate  asseverations  bad  reaasured  uer,  and  Lady  Stella 
had  meant  to  scold  the  boy  gently,  listen  to  his  story  if  be 
had  one,  and  explain  away  any  misconception. 

"But  surelv,  she  faltered,  changing  her  ground,  "yon 
cannot  think  it  right  for  a  young  man  as  you  are,  to  attack 
an  old  man  like  my  father-in-law,  impute  every  dishonor^ 
able  action  to  him,  turn  him  into  ridicule.  Yon  have  given 
Miss  Gorget  more  pain  than  you  can  have  any  notion  o( 
and  to  me  also." 

"  Aa  for  the  verses,"  said  Han*  loAily,  "  I  never  meant 
any  one  to  see  them ;  I  have  no  Other  copy,  and  I'm  sure  I 
do  Dot  know  how  they  came  into  Miss  Gorges'  hands.  Yoa 
say  Ihey  are  enclosed  in  that "  —  as  be  spoke  be  tore  the 
envelope  into  two  or  three  pieces.  "  You  cannot  expect 
me,"  he  went  on  with  some  rising  anger,  "  to  give  up  my 
honest  right  to  my  father's  and  grandfather's  property ; 
and  when  the  day  comes  I  shall  most  certainly  try  to  claim 
it.  I  am  very  sorry  indeed,"  ha  added,  turning  a  little 
pale,  "  to  give  Miss  Gorges  any  pain  ;  I  will  never  do  any- 
thing that  is  not  in  fair  open  dealing :  but  I  and  my 
mother  are  rained.  We  have  hardly  anything  in  the  world 
left  of  all  that  was  oun  :  I  must  think  of  her  as  well'aa  of 
mvself.  You  cannot  ask  me  to  make  no  effort  to  regain 
what  I  sincerely  believe  to  be  our  own." 

Lady  Stella  was  more  and  more  aurprised  and  embar- 
rassed. Her  own  brother  could  not  have  spoken  better, 
more  quietly,  more  conrteously  j  with  all  ber  liberally  she 
was  half  angry  at  the  ^oun^  man's  pienlstence,  and  yet 
half  won  by  ma  evident  sincerity  and  moderation  (^  manner. 
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"  I  Bm  inre  jou  ue  mistaken,  uid  tome  dAj-  yoa  will  be 
nnr  for  your  nnjaflC  tutpicione,"  she  sud,  iramilv ;  "  bnt 
Uiybow,  if  ever  I  or  my  hogband  can  be  of  anj  hefp  to  7011 
in  M17  war — will  fon"  —  her  voice  Boftenad,  ahe  pnt  out 
bar  Und  band  —  "count  upon  ni?  He  migbt  Advue  yon, 
and  I  bftve  some  little  influence ;  jon  must  be  started  in 
the  world  and  get  on  better  than  joa  ever  could  now.  I 
am  luie  that  before  long  yon  will  retrieve  your  —  your  for- 
tone,  and  make  your  mother  as  proud  oa  I  hope  my  son 
.  will  wme  day  make  me."  Sbe  uid  it  so  tweetly,  that 
Haas  waa  completely  diMtrmed  1  he  could  not  find  wordi 
to  thank  her. 

He  pony-caniage  came  up  before  he  could  apeak. 
"Hank  you  for  tearing  the  venea,"  ibe  said,  at«rting  to 
bar  feet ;  "  1  ahall  tell  my  aiater.  And  mind  you  come  and 
lee  me.  I  ahall  expect  you.  Good-by,  Hr.  Lefevre,"  and 
with  a  kind,  grave  tmile,  the  faby  drove  off,  Ivandtshing 
her  whip. 


pocket  and  thinking  over  this  curious  little  interview. 
Bad  he  pained  them,  those  kind  ladies  ?  Should  be  go  ? 
la  thooght  not ;  but  he  kept  wondering  what  she  was  like 


Hana  walked  on  homewardB,  jingling  the  money  in  his 
over  this  curious  little  inter 
those  kind  ladies  ?  Should  b< 
le  kept  wondering  what  1" 
at  home.  IliBt  sweet  young  lady  I  who  would 
of  imputing  ill-meaning  to  her?  Hans  seemed  to  be  In  de- 
mand. Ai  he  passed  "  The  Green  Ladders,"  be  saw  Tom 
Parker,  who  had  been  away  for  some  dme,  and  who  waa 
now  lately  returned,  standing  with  bis  hands  in  his  pockets 
and  his  favorite  stock  in  his  button-hole,  and  a  bat  cocked 
«  one  side  of  hia  red  shock  head,  looking  more  vulgar  and 
important  even  than  uaoal.  "  Here,  Ldevre,  I  want  to 
apeak  to  you"  —  and  stepping  forward,  he  beckoned  him 
mysterionily  a  little  on  one  side.  It  was  to  tell  Hans 
something  that  he  had  already  told  him  more  than  once. 
There  was  to  be  a  meeting  M  agricultural  laborers  held 
almost  immediately  in  the  bar-room  of  the  little  public. 
"  We  hare  secured  Bridges  j  I  am  to  say  a  few  words  my- 
nlf,"  said  Tom.  "  We  asked  Mr.  Gorges,  but  I  don't  sup- 
pose he  will  care  to  come  — 'too  near  home,"  said  Tom  with 
a  chuckle.  "  Yon  had  better  look  In,  Leftrre ;  what  is 
the  use  of  shutting  vour  ears  and  eyes  to  what  is  happen- 
ing? There's  noUilng  to  be  done  single-hsLnded,  union  is 
eT«Tytbing  \  why,  I  don't  despair  of  sednK  our  man  in  Par- 
liament Infore  we've  done.  By  Jove,  Lefevre,  if  I  were 
yen,  I  shouldn't  lag  behind.  I  haveput  your  name  down 
la  a  member  of  our  Hillfbrd  Club.  Ihe  HmIs  and  Greens, 
you  know.  We  have  got  our  organ  at  last.  ...  I  didn't 
tell  you  before,  that  is  what  I  have  been  about." 

"  An  organ,"  said  Hana,  bevildered. 

"  Yes,  weekly  ;  first-rate  —  the  Excdtiar.  There  was 
an  indirect  reply  to  my  leading  article  in  the  first  number ; 
MmDailji  TVIc^mpA  of  yesterday  —  mentions  no  names,  you 
know,  bnt  it  is  eaay  to  know  who  it  is  aimed  at." 

"  Do  you  write  the  leadera  ? "  Hans  asked,  aomewbat 
dazzled. 

"That  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  say,"  said  Tom.  "The 
editor  alone  knows  and  is  responsible  for  the  authorship  of 
each  article ;  Butcher  —  don't  you  know  him  ?  —  a  very  re- 


ui,  I  can  tell  you.    He  1 


acquaintance ;  he  was  verr  much  struck  br  a  conversation  I 
repeated,  and  with  yOui  views  upon  agricultnre.  He  iahere." 

Bans  blushed  up;  it  was  flattering  to  hear  that  such  a 
man  aa  Mr.  Butcher  waa  interested  in  him. 

"  Do  yon  think,"  be  asked  heaitating,  "  that  if  I  were  to 
send  a  kw  notes  I  have  put   down,  uiere   would  be  any 


chance  of  you  ntting  them  inaerted  into  the  paper?  " 

"  Can't  say  I'm  sure,"  said  Tom,  absBnt^  looking  up 
and  down  the  road.  Five  or  six  laborers  were  coming  up 
in  thair  smocks  and  Sunday  coats. 

"  Hillo  I  the  Parson,  by  Jove  I "  said  Tom  suddenly. 
I*  These  are  the  people  whose  bitter  tyranny  bring* 
thiuga  to  our  present  ataie,"  said  a  smalt  man,  coming  up 
in  anioy  new  clothes-  "  I  don't  think  your  young  ogre 
vonld  look  so  sleek  if  he  could  bear  some  of  the  things  that 
*1I1  be  said  to-day  concerning  him  and  the  old  ogre  —  eh, 


Hans  looked  up  as  the  new-comer  spoke,  and  saw  the 
new  clergyman  coming  along  (he  lane.  A  little  proceialoii 
was  following;  laboring-men  stumping  along,  or  hobbling, 
or  trudging,  amorduig  to  their  vanous  loads  of  years,  iheo- 
matics,  cares,  bard  work.  The  new  married  cler^^man 
seemed  pretty  Iree  as  yet  from  any  of  those  overweights ; 
and  able  to  bear  bis  quarter  of  a  century  with  eaae  and 
hopefulueaa ;  his  heart  beat  warmly,  the  snnlight  was  in 
his  path,  and  his  steps  came  straieht  and  prosperone.  Tom 
waited  until  Mr.  Gmgea  caught  him  up,  and  then  he  jostled 
somewhat  rudely  against  the  incnml>ent  as  he  passed  and 
sent  some  dust  fiying-  Hans  blushed  ap  and  made  way 
with  a  little  bow.  He  had  not  tiargained  ibr  rudenesa. 
Ha  would  have  liked  to  apologize  as  he  thought  of  the 
gentle  look  of  Lady  Stella's  brown  eyes. 

"  Is  the  meeting  to-day  V  "  said  Mr.  Goi^s  to  Hans. 

"  We  are  all  on  our  way  there  now,"  said  Hans.  "  1  am 
glad  you  think  of  coming,  for  it  concerns  ni  all." 

Mr.  Gorges  looked  up  surpriaed  as  his  wifti  had  done. 
The  young  man  answered  liim  in  a  quiet  voice;  but  it  was 
clear  and  well  modulated.  He  spoke  aa  if  he  had  been 
one  of  the  prosperous  ten  thousand. 

"  I  had  not  really  —  a — made  up  my  mind  about  going," 
s^d  Mr.  Gorges,  looking  a  little  embarrassed.  "  You  aee 
my  powtion  isdifficult;  fdon't  want  to  show  any  bias  one 
way  or  another,"  Harold  went  on  floundering,  for  be  saw  a 
look  of  sometMng  like  acorn  on  the  young  man's  dark  fkce, 
and  a  sneer  In  that  of  the  two  others  standlas  near.  Hani 
looked  away  into  the  first  battered  face  that  went  by; 
what  chance  had  these  poor  clowns,  measured  against  such 
prosperous  plaosible  antagoniita?  For  an  instant  he  had 
thought  this  man  was  bringing  his  prosperity  to  the  help 
ol  these  unfortunates.     He  had  misread  the  kind  glances. 

"  I  bng  yonr  pardon,"  Hans  said ;  "  I  thought  clergymen 
were  by  way  of  showing  a  bias  in  favor  of  those  who  want 
helping.  I  didn't  know ;  I  am  only  a  ftrmer,  and  a  vny 
unsDccess&l  one ; "  and  he  walked  on  and  caught  up  Tom 
Parker,  who  was  laughing  to  himself. 

"Weill  here  you  are.  There  ain't  anything  to  be  got 
out  of  li«in ;  I  could  have  told  yon  so,  only  you  woultm't 
believe'  me.  Cold-blooded  sneaks,  hwd-hevted  tyranta, 
we  will  teach  them  our  power.  Once  aet  the  Exetirior  at 
'em,  you  will  see  the  old  ogre  down  on  his  marrow-bonea 
yet,"  and  Tom  cocked  his  straw  hat  and  marched  in 
thro^h  the  narrow  passage  which  led  to  the  old  sale-room 
at  "  "nie  Green  Ladders,"  where  a  deal  table  with  a  glasa 
of  water  and  a  few  rickety  old  benchea  were  prepared- 

"  Here,  sit  down  by  me,"  said  Tom.  "  I  am  a-g(ung  to 
say  a  fow  worde  1  but  what's  words  —  perhaps  a  dozen  on 
'em  may  'ear  them  and  all  the  good  seed's  throw'd  away. 
Our  organ  is  the  real  thing  to  give  us  the  power,  and  we 
will  ute  It,  see  if  we  don't.  .  .  .  Look  here,  Hans,"  he  aidd 
confidentially.  "  I  am  speaking  as  a  friend ;  you  take  yonr 
four  ten-pound  shares  —  I  know  you  have  the  money  by 
you  —  we  give  you  six  per  cent,  interest  to  begin  with,  and 
a  fair  share  of  all  the  dividends,  besides  paying  you  for  any 
occasional  leaders  or  lighter  artJcles  that  you  may  wish  to 
contribute.  Your  fortune's  made ;  you  are  no  farmer,  my 
boy ;  forgive  me,  you  never  will  make  anything  out  of  tlut 
land  ;  but  you  have  brains,  and  you  know  it :  and  take  my 
advice  and  look  to  them  (or  the  crops." 

Perhaps  if  there  had  only  been  Tom  Parker  and  Butcher 
the  agitator,  in  hia  shiny  new  clothes,  to  address  the  meet- 
ing, this  story  would  never  have  been  written.  Hans  waa 
sorely  tempted  by  Tom's  proposal ;  but  the  thought  of  his 
mother's  distress  held  him  back,  and  yet,  waa  it  reasonable 
to  refuse  a  good  offer,  made  by  a  tried  friend,  because  she 
id  Tom's  manners  were  bad?     Hans  looked 


np  at  his  friend  as  he  stood  gasping  and  spluttering  over 
his  speech,  gratefbl  for  a  promptmr  word  from  Hana,  who 
had  quickly  thrown  himself  into  the  apirit  of  the  thing, 
and  felt  ready  to  make  a  apeecb  himself  before  Tom  had 


finished  his  fiVat  sentence.  When  Parker  finished,  I 
tune  of  hobnails  and  shuffling,  Mr.  Butcher,  the  spirited 
proprietor  of  the  ExceUior,  took  up  the  theme.  He  was  an 
adtator  by  profession,  and  made  his  living  by  tlie  wrongs 
M  othw*  ;  he  waa  secretary  to  the  Be£  and  Greens,  a 
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newlj  orgmnized  Ridicftl  club.  Uis  glib,  fluent  BentenceB 
rolled  out  as  k  matter  of  coane.  Bltlerlj'  true  thej  were, 
but  soma  tTutha  leem  almoBt  like  faladioiHla  in  Boma  peo- 
ple's mouths,  vague,  maaningleH.  Hans  knew  every  de- 
tail to  be  accurate  in  the  main,  but  he  listened  nnmoved. 
The  lAi&integsandone-aidednetsof  it  all  repelled  him.  He 
did  not  u&re  to  throw  in  his  venture  will)  such  a  man  aa 
this,  and  he  graiped  hia  forty  pounds  tight  in  hii  pocket. 

Butcher  sat  down,  mopping  up  b\t  face,  and  then  Ur. 
Bridees  came  forward.  Hans  had  beard  of  him  before, 
and  looked  up  with  some  curiosity. 

Thia  was  a  middle-aged  strong-set  mail,  with  a  powerful 
booeit  face  and  a  powerl'ul  honest  voice.  He  spoke  with  a 
■light  countrjr  accent  that  was  not  disagreeable ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  seemed  to  give  point  and  chancter  to  his  aen- 
tences,  which  came  slowly  and  thoughtfullv,  rolling  true  to 
their  mark.  It  seemed  to  some  of  Uioae  tnat  listened  that 
it  was  not  one  man  speaking  ;  it  was  the  voice  of  a  whole 
generation  of  men  and  women  who  were  telling  the 
manner  of  their  daily  life,  of  their  dally  wanti. 

The  man  who  was  speaking  had  lived  through  it  all  him- 
•etf,  and  bad  felt  hunger  and  citing  cold,  and  seen  his  little 
children  suffer.  He  had  been  in  and  out  of  other  cottages 
besides  his  own,  where  the  same  cruel  laws  of  want,  c^d, 
hnoger,  were  imposed  by  circumstance,  by  custom,  by 
tboughtleaa  platitnde.  He  had  seen  little  children  over- 
tasked and  put  to  labor  unfitted  to  their  strength ;  he  had 
Men  women  working  in  the  fields,  and  thdr  li'.tlB  babies  of 
three  weeks  old  brought  out  throngh  the  bitter  wind,  be- 
oaase  the  father  coold  not,  toiliog  early  and  late,  earn 
enough  alone  for  the  home,  not  even  if  he  bad  worked  all 
the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day.  He  had  seen  men  crip- 
pled and  starred  into  premature  old  age,  and  as  he  spoke 
more  than  one  of  those  pt«sent  glanced  at  old  Frank  Con- 
derell,  crawling  in,  doubled  up,  and  scarce  able  to  stand :  he 
was  not  sixty  years  old,  but  he  looked  a  hundred.  Bridges 
went  on,  not  very  bitterly,  bat  clearly  and  to  the  point ;  it 
bad  been  the  custom,  but  there  was  no  reason  why  the 
custom  should  remain.  These  men  had  been  avstepati- 
cally  underpaid,  underled,  trom  no  special  unkindaess  and 
ill-will,  but  from  the  habit  of  the  emplovers  and  the  habit  of 
resignation.  But  why  should  they  resign  themselves  any 
longer  to  to  cmel  a  state  ?  why  consent  to  work  for  wages 
that  did  not  represent  the  work  nor  anything  nearly  equiv- 
alent? Others  had  found  out  the  atreogth  of  unity  before 
this ;  "  And  I  call  upon  all  of  you  men,"  he  said,  "  to  n-nite, 
for  the  good  of  vour  children  and  of  your  self-reniect  and 
liberty,  and  to  demand  the  increase  of  wages  which  most 
justly  belongs  to  yon.  1  mvself  hare  been  withotit  a  loaf 
o'  bread  to  set  before  my  little  ones,  dismissed  at  a  minute's 
notice,  and  with  no  redress.  The  magistrates  won't  con- 
vict the  ma-aalers ;  we  have  tried  it  again  and  again. 

''  Why,  a  pair  of  boots  cost  fourteen  shillin*,  and  a  man's 
wages  in  some  parts  are  twelve  and  thirteen  shillin'  a  week. 
...  I  have  seen  people  sore  put  to  it,"  cried  the  orator, 
for  he  was  an  orator,  "  and  my  heart  has  bled  for  those  un- 
happy children,  doomed  to  ttul,  to  lives  of  suffering  and 
insufficiency.  People  talk  of  the  glories  of  Engbind ; 
these  are  among  the  sorrows  of  our  most  unhappy  coun- 
try." 

Nobody  moved  or  spoke  for  an  instant.  Mr.  Gorges  hod 
slipped  in  unperceivea  in  the  midst,  and  was  sitting  listen- 
ing—  a  sense  of  wrong  had  come  to  some  of  the  poor  fel- 
lows present  for  the  first  time.  Joe  Blake  got  ^psy  at  the 
bar  before  he  went  home,  on  the  strength  of  nis  newly- 
awakened  rights.  Butcher  beckoned  Han*  aside  as  the 
meeting  dispersed. 

"  foD  have  heard  him,"  be  said,  eagerly ;  "  will  yon  join 
OS?  will  yon  help  these  poor  creatures  and  benefit  yonrself 
at  the  same  time?  There  is  the  organ  waiting;  it  only 
wants  wind  and  muscle,  and  money  is  muscle.  .  .  .  Give 
me  vour  hand :  Parker  has  vouched  for  yon.  A  guinea  a 
week  to  begin  with,  and  six  per  cent" 

Bridges  came  up  at  that  moment  with  his  earnest  face. 

"  Are  you  a  farmer,  and  on  our  side,  sir  ?  "  he  said  ;  ■*  I 
wish  with  all  my  heart,  there  were  more  luch  as  you." 

When  the  meeting  was  over,  and  Hans  came  home,  pale 


and  moved,  in  the  twilight,  and  knocked  at  hii  motber'a 
door,  she  ran  to  open,  and  met  him  with  open  arms.  The 
time  had  seemed  long,  and  her  heart  had  been  yearning  for 
him. 

"  Well,  dear,"  she  said  eagerly,  "  where  have  you  been 
and  yon  have  sold  the  cow  —  and  ha»e  got  the  money  ?  " 
Better  than   that,   mother,"  said  Hans,  with  beaming 


L  livelihood,  to 
do." 

irought  out  fata 

n  the  ExeeUw 

y  of  despair. 


happy  eyes.     "I  think  I  see   my  way   t 
comfort  you,  and  something  I  scarce  care  lo 

"  What  is  it,  dear  ?  "  said  the  widow,  eac 

Jack  put  kis.band  into  his  pocket  and  1 
slips  of  pink  paper :  they  were  four  shares  ii 
newspafier.     £>oor  Mra.  Lefevre  gave  a  loud  c: 

When  Hans  awoke  next  morning,  Tom  butcher  * 
standing  outside,  tapping  at  his  bedroom  window.  '■  Here 
are  the  proofs  of  the  report  of  the  meeting,"  he  cried ;  *■  the 
man  sat  np  all  night  to  put  them  into  type." 


Lady  Stella  Gorget  lo  her  titter,  Lady  IS.  MSaarden. 
FoxSLiP  Bbotobi,  B^lembtr  18,  18—. 

I  have  not  much  to  tell  you  since  1  last  wrote,  my  dear- 
est,^ary.  Dear  Baby  is  well,  the  carpets  and  curtains  are 
spreading  by  degrees,  the  garden  is  getting  into  order,  tbe 
new  cook  is  a  success.  I  am  quite  charmed  with  my  pretty 
new  house  and  Sir  George's  kindness  and  liberality.  He 
has  iuBt  been  here,  promising  to  btiild  me  a  dairy.  1  cannot 
think  how  it  was  1  was  so  afraid  of  him  when  I  first  saw 
him.  Harold  aind  Lina  had  made  me  shy,  I  think,  but  al- 
though my  husband  laugha  at  me  for  my  cheerful'views  of 
life  and  people,  he  owns  that  he  did  not  do  his  father  jua- 
tice,  and  I  do  begin  to  hope  that  in  future  they  will  all 
understand  one  another  better  than  they  have  done  hitherto. 
Sir  Georse  is  peculiar,  but  1  am  sure  he  is  really  warm- 
hearted ;  ne  has  been  most  kind  about  the  rectory  —  con- 
sulted us  about  everything,  done  everything  we  wished, 
and  let  us  come  here  just  when  we  began  to  feel  the  want 
of  a  home  of  our  own.  Of  course  we  were  very  happy  at 
Stoneymoor  Court,  but  1  must  confess  that  it  is  a  relief  to 
be  in  one's  own  house,  to  ring  one's  own  bell,  order  one's 
own  dinner,  open  the  window,  aend  for  Baby  at  all  boon 
of  the  day,  and  trot  out  the  little  pontes  at  five  minutes' 
notice  instead  of  solemnly  making  up  one's  mind  to  a  drive 
the  day  before.  Lady  Gorges  came  yesterday  with  Lina. 
Tbe  visit  went  off  veir  well ;  we  had  five  o'clock  tea  in  tbe 
morning  room  ;  the  view  was  looking  lovely,  the  purple 
moor,  the  nutwoods,  the  cows  munching  in  the  meadow,  the 
distant  farm-faouae  buried  in  its  elms  and  stacks :  Beancroft 
Farm,  where  that  poor  man  used  to  live  who  wanted  to  go 
to  law  about  his  leaad.  Did  1  ever  tell  you  about  him  T  I 
cannot  exactly  understand  the  rights  of  the  story  ;  I  am 
afraid  Sir  Geinye  is  a  little  difficult  to  convince  at  times. 
The  widow  stilf  keeps  the  farm,  though  die  land  reverted 
to  us —  to  Sir  Geoige,  I  mean,  at  the  farmer's  death,  and 
the  lawsuit  was  avoided.  The  Bectory  is  built  upon  one 
ol  the  fields,  and  tbe  garden  (which  certainly  is  wonder- 
fully productive  end  succeeds  admirably — we  have  been 
most  fortunate  in  our  gardener)  was  drained  out  of  a  marsh 
by  Lefevre  himself —  1  felt  quite  grateful  to  him  to-day 
when  X  saw  Baby's  ecstasies  over  tbe  honeysuckles.  (I  as-  ' 
sure  you  that  children  begin  to  observe  everj^ing  at  two 
montOB  old.)  I  should  like  you  to  know  a  young  man,  the 
fiirmer'a  son  who  intereats  me  ver^  much.  He'  sometimes 
comes. to  see  me.  I  am  sure  he  will  make  a  name  for  him- 
self. He  is  very  clever  and  verv  handsome  ;  be  writes  in 
a  horrid  vulgar  newnpaper  called  tbe  Excelsior,  which  has 
had  the  moat  extraordinary  success.  Harold  likes  it,  but 
Sir  George  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  it.  He  wrote  an 
angry  letter  to  the  editor,  a  short  time  ago,  which  all  tl 


Lie  of  tl 

Poor  Lina  misses  Babv  dreadfully,  she  says.  Lady 
Gorget  it  not  fond  of  children.  Dearest  Marv,  do  tbey 
wind  her  up  on  Tuesdays  with  tbe  clocks?  Hashsh,  you 
say.     Peggy  brought  Baby  in  to  see  her  grandmamma,  and 
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L*dj  Gorges  never  looked  st  the  child.  No  wonder  poor 
Uu  looki  Mul  BometimflB,  and  my  heart  acbea  for  her 
when  I  thiak  of  our  own  mother,  and  all  the  love  and 
WBitnth  of  our  old  home.  It  wu  everywhere,  and  luted 
all  day  long ;  it  tucked  na  up  in  bed,  iiud  teemed  to  come 
ibiDing'in  of  ■  morning.  IJear  Msry,  I  like  to  think  my 
children  wUl  inherit  some  of  our  motlier'ii  love,  though 
they  will  never  have  known  her.  Yon  will  be  interested 
tn  the  RchooU  ;  they  are  beautifully  arranged,  with  dear 
little  children  (only  that  I  have  such  a  horror  of  Baby'e 
"'"■■' —  any  infectiooa  illnesi,  I  would  let  bim  go  and 
\  them  when  he  in  older).  Hannah  GourUy  is  a 
real  treaanre  of  a  mistreaa.  I  have  only  seen  her  once. 
She  came  to  thank  me  for  fuminhing  the  room  in  the 
■ehoolhonse,  but  I  told  her  it  was  your  doing,  not  mine. 
It  ii  very  nice  to  see  people  who  hare  seen  you,  dearest 
Holly.  When  am  I  going  to  see  you  ?  Meanwhile  I  shall 
fgo  on  writing ;  bnt  I  mnst  finish  for  to-day,  for  it  ii  poit- 
tiine,  and  Lina  b  coming  for  me  in  Uie  pony' carriage. 

Youi'S.  G. 

Letters  are  itory-booki  written  for  one  particular  person, 
and  story-books  attempt,  in  some  measure,  to  represent  life 
withoot  it!  attendant  restrictions  of  time  and  space. 
What  are  miles  to  the  writer  7  Years  fly  before  his  pen, 
estates  are  enclosed  within  the  fold  of  a  page.  Thre? 
months  had  passed  since  Hans  purchased  his  pink  shares 
from  Tom  Butcher.  To  everybody's  surprise,  die  Exeel- 
iier,  as  Lady  Stella  said,  was  a  most  extraordinary  success. 
The  Beds  and  Greens  were  a  powerful  community ;  and 
their  paper,  which  had  been  on  the  very  verge  of  ruin 
when  Hans'  £40  came  to  start  it  again,  was  now  a  recog- 


d  power  in  the  conntv,  payina;  ten  per  cent,  dividend. 
Haas  had  certainly,  as  nis  mother  said,  wasted  a  great 
deal  of  time  over  his  books ;  it  turned  to  some  profit  now 
that  he  was  farming  ideas  and  pens  and  ink  instead  of 
oats  and  beam.  He  was  himself  more  surprised  at  his 
own  success  than  anybody  else. 

Ilere  ore  some  people  wlio  all  their  lives  long  have  to 
be  coDtflDt  with  half-brewed  ale,  the  drega  of  the  cap,  en- 
velopes, cheese-pan ogs,  fineers  of  friendship.  To  take  the 
lowest  place  at  the  feast  of  life  is  not  always  so  easily  done 
as  people  imagine.  There  are  times  and  hours  when 
everybody  is  equal,  when  even  the  humblest  nattm  con- 
ceives the  best,  and  longs  for  it,  and  cannot  feel  quite  con- 
tent with  a  ^art.  You  may  L>e  courageous  enough  to 
•ecept  disappointment,  or  eenerous  enough  not  to  grudge 
any  other  more  fortunate,  but  to  be  content  demands  some- 
th^^  tangible  besides  courage  or  generosity. 

Hitherto  Hans  had  been  anything  but  happy.  He  did 
not  like  his  work,  or  hb  position  in  life  :  he  had  grown 
bitter  over  the  wrongs  he  saw  all  about,  and  couR  not 
mend.  Now  he  seemed  to  see  hope  dawning;  but  his 
mother's  incredulity  was  vetj  distressing.  She  loved  him, 
bnt  could  not  believe  in  him.  She  admired  in  secret,  but 
certainly  her  talk  was  not  encouraging.  He  want  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  people  round  about  I  As  if  an 
inexperienced  boy  could  do  anything,  TVliy  had  he  not 
tried  his  hand  upon  Hodgetts  T  How  could  he  write  about 
things  in  which,  he  must  confess,  he  had  failed  utterly, 
"  It  reformers  would  only  try  their  hand  at  their  own  work. 
.  .  .  Your  dear  father  never  neglected  his,  nor  com- 
phdned  of  his  position,"  continued  Mrs.  Lefevre,  with  a 
skh.  "  And  I'm  lure  I  never  regretted  the  step  I  took 
when  I  became  a  farmer's  wife,  and  left  my  own  sphere" 
(Mrs.  Lefevre's  sphere  had  revolved  in  the  pestle  and  mor- 
tar of  a  suburban  apothecary)  ;  "  but  indeed,  dear,  I  have 
often  thought  how  much  better  it  would  have  been  for  you 
if  your  father  had  married  somebody  more  able  to  be  of 
nse,  more  —     What  is  that  singing,  Hans  ?  " 

"It  is  the  chapel,  mother,"  said  Hans.  "His 'is  their 
Ihursday  meeting." 

Hans  and  his  motber  had  been  wandering  along  the 
road,  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  and  gone  on  farther  than 
they  had  intended.  Hans  was  bareheaded.  Mrs.  Lefevre 
had  only  thrown  a  shawl  over  her  head;  it  was  early 
■till :  the  meeting  was  held  at   six  o'clock,  and  it  had  only 


just  begun  as  Lady  Stella  and  Miss  Gorges  drove  by  in 
their  buket  carriage,  on  their  way  home  to  dinner  at  the 
Rectory.  Lady  Stella  stopped  the  horse  for  an  instant  to 
shake  hands  with  Hans  and  to  speak  to  Mrs.  I^evre. 
"  We  were  to  have  met  Sir  George,"  she  stud ;  "  have  you 
seen  him  go  by  ?  "  • 

Mrs.  Lefevre'said  No  so  curtly  that  Lady  Stella  blushed 
and  drove  on ;  as  (or  Miss  Gorges,  she  bad  not  spt^en, 
but  had  sat  quietly  looking  at  Hans  with  curious  pale  blue 
sympathetic  glances.  Somehow  they  seemed  lo  magnetize 
him ;  a  vague  something  seemed  to  strike  some  mysterious 
chord  as  he  watched  her.  When  Lady  Stella  blushed,  her 
sister-in-law  turned  pale,  and  Hans  thought  that  in  'her 
eyes  there  seemed  to  be  some  odd  look  of  understaudins; 
of  apology;  it  must  have  been  fancy;  it  was  too  absurd. 
She  seemed  to  be  there  even  after  the  carriage  bad  turned 
the  corner  of  the  lane,  atill  looking  at  him. 

"  She  looks  proud  enough,"  said  Mrs,  Lefevre,  indiffer- 
ently i  "  what  ts  it  they  are  singing  'I "  Hans  did  not  an- 
swer. The  two  had  stopped  for  a  minute  to  listen  to  the 
hymn  which  came  mingling  pleasantly  with  evening  honey- 
suckle and  clover  scents.  It  was  a  cheerful  sort  of  strain; 
very  different  from  the  drawling  moan  of  the  little  Sunday 
scholars -^  old  Caleb  Ferrier,  Uie  shepherd,  seemed  to  be 
leading,  and  the  wboje  congregation  was  joining  in,  nod- 
ding time  and  clapping  books  and  elbows  io  the  most  in- 
spiriting manner.  These  people  were  certainly  Hnging 
their  own  song  and  praying  their  own  prayers  in  this  little 
square  brick  oox,  and  askiuz  for  the  thin^  they  really 
wanted  for  themselves  and  their  families,  instead  of  for 
those  things  which  other  people'  had  thought  necessary  for 
them.  Ouier  fteople,  sucn  as  archbisliopi  who  had  never 
worked  all  day  long  in  a  stubbie-field;  high  court  council- 
lors who  had  never  eaten  their  wives'  hunch  of  bread  io 
their  hungry  need. 

Tom  Parker  in  a  comer  by  the  pulfdt  was  very  promi- 
nent, with  a  stock  in  his  batton-hole  and  a  hymn-book, 
flourishing  the  time;  he  glanced  over  lus  shoulder  at  the 
open  door  of  the  meetingHiouse  and  caught  Hans'  eye,  hut 
he  went  on  aiugiug. 

"  An'  win  our  glorry  crrowns,"  shouted  Tom  in  chorus, 
"  as  we  go  marching  on."  "  And  we'll  march,  and  we'll 
march,  an'  win  our  glorry  crrowns,"  sang  the  old  shepherd, 
and  the  clerk,  and  the  minister,  and  Mr.  Nangles,  and  his 
three  daughters.  The  whole  chapel  seemed  inspirited  by 
the  cheerful  tune,  and  if  living  a  good  life  only  consisted,  as 
the  hymn-books  tell  ns,  in  marching  about  in  bands  to  music, 
the  congregatbu  seemed  well  advanced  on  its  way  to  the 
New  Jerusalem. 

Mrs.  Lefevre  felt  she  ought  to  say  si 
act   the   effect   of  the  hymn   tune,   but   somehow   i 


ful  to  complain  just  i 
resist  a  little  sneer  at  Tom  Parker.  "  Did  you  eee  him 
with  that  enormous  nosegay  ? "  she  said  as  she  walked 
away.  "  How  you  can  bear  to  spend  whole  evenings  with 
him  or  that  man  Bridges  at  that  horrid  '  Green  Ladders,' 
as  you  do  —  I  am  sure  Sir  George  must  think  "  — 

"What  do  I  care  what  he  thinks  —  if  he  did  think," 
cried  Hans.  "Bridges  is  a  noble  fellow,  and  if  he  bad  ten 
thousand  a  year  he  would  do  more  in  a  week  to  set  things 
right  than  ute  old  ogre  has  done  harm  in  all  his  wicked 

"  Huah  I "  laid  Mrs.  Lefevre,  and  Hans,  looking  up, 
heard  a  hone's  foot  strike  the  road.  It  was  Sir  George, 
who  gave  a  disagreeable  sort  of  grin,  showing  all  his  great 
teeth,  and  rode  on. 

Sir  George  had  delayed — he  had  a  special,  reason  for 
delay  —  but  all  must  be  settled  now  —  and  leaving  ii'oxslip 
behind,  he  went  placidly  journeying  along  the  road.  His 
well-equipped  grooni  cantered  behind. 

It  seemed  an  odd  arrangement  of  fate  by  which  all  these 
tranquil  and  gentle  things  belonged  to  this  fierce  old  man. 
Sloping  shadows,  waving  coppice,  soil  prismatic  tints,  and 
pasture  land  and  pleasure  lawn ;  the  manor-bouse,  rising 
above  the  elm  heads,  and  the  distant  farms  of  which  the 
gables   were  peeping   through   the   nutwoods.     The  very 
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nut«  ID  their  little  wooden  cues  were  Sir  Geoije's,  ftnd 
tbs  Urdi'  eggi  in  their  mouy  nests.  Little  Jen  Ferrier, 
^mtiog  along  the  rtwd  from  Ha^hurat,  had  some  or  tbe 
Buonet'B  property  in  hit  tronien'  pockets  m  he  scrambled 
ont  of  the  horse's  way.  Sir  George  threw  him  a  copper 
and  n>de  on —  he  was  in  an  amiable  mood.  He  had  stmck 
his  grand  blow,  and  would  now  prove  to  bis  tenantry  that 
they  could  not  hold  rovolutionary  meetings  with  impunity 
OD  his  estate.  Thav  incited  his  laborers  to  strike ;  did 
they  ?  Be  would  saow  them  who  wu  master,  and  that 
lie  was  Lord  of  the  Manor,  and  if  he  chose  to  cut  down 
the  trees  and  enclose  the  common  for  building  purposes, 
nobody  could  prevent  him.  Something  else  had  pat  him 
into  good  humor  with  all  the  world,  wiUi  hii  own  daughter 
especially,  that  momiog ;  and  Jeff  Ferrier  owed  bii  copper 
to  no  leas  an  event  than  an  interview  between  Sir  Getwge 
and  Mr.  Crackett,  the  new  owner  of  Trembleton  Court, 
"  who  liad  come  forward  in  the  most  Kentlemanly  manner," 
said  Sir  Gleorge  to  his  wife,  "  and  reuly  Lina  could  not  do 
better." 

Foot  Lady  Gorges  I  her  heart  failed  her,  fbr  Lina  had 
declared  in  secret  that  nothing  would  induce  her  to  do  so 
welt  for  herself  as  to  marry  the  owner  of  Trembleton. 

A  minute  later  the  little  ploughboj  came  np  to  Hans, 
panting  and  dusty.  "Be  grandtayther  in  the-ar,  I  say? 
*  mother  wa-ants  him.     I  werr  to  bring  'im  (luick,  and  Mr. 


bring  'im  ({uick,  i. 
Jeff  Ferrier  was  ahesA  of  the  usual  villi 


la^ 


es,"  he  repeated,  with  his  little  eooseiierry  eyes  starting 

b  of  his  bead.  "They'se  broi^e  oop  grandfayther's 
bench  where  'a  sits  Soonday,"  said  Jeff,  sUU  panting. 
"  Goa  and  see  for  ye'sell,  can't  ye  ?  Mother  said  some 
one  were  to  stoap  'an." 

Hans  began  to  understand,  and  without  aoodier  word 
he  walked  back  a  few  paces,  and  going  to  the  chapel  door, 
beckoned  out  his  friend.  'Then  Jeff  was  called  Dp,  and 
after  a  minute's  consultation  Hans  and  Tom  Parker  set 
off  running  acrosi  the  fields.  As  the  two  yoang  men 
hurried  along  in  hot  baste,  they  met  Sam  Ptackett  mean- 
dering along  the  fields  talking  to  his  sweetheart ;  at  a  few 
words  from  them,  he  left  that  disconsolate  damsel  to  follow 
as  best  she  conld,  and  set  off  running  too.  Hans  hurried 
on  first  With  gleaming  eyes,  and  as  he  reached  the  green 
he  saw  that  his  suspicions  were  only  too  real  ;  one  great 
noble  tree  lay  helpless,  with  all  its  shady  branches  out^ 
spread  and  qutTenng  still,  upon  the  grass.  The  men  had 
got  their  ropes  round  a  second  tree :  birds  were  flying 
m>m  the  branches,  iridow  Barnes  was  weeping  piteously 
and  clinging  to  the  bailiff's  arm;  one  or  two  little  children 
were  looking  on  scared,  so  were  a  couple  of  yonng  men 
from  tbe  public-bouse. 

The  bailiff  paid  no  attention  to  widow  Barnes ;  but  a 
more  serious  obstacle  standing  in  the  midst  of  this  group 
was  the  rectory  pony-carriage,  in  which  sat  Lady  Stella- 
Miss  Goi^s  had  jumped  out  and  was  standing  in  &ont  of 
tbe  great  fallen  tree. 

"  Mr  father  could  not  hare  intended  that  you  should 
do  such  a  thing,"  cried  the  girl  in  her  ringing  voice.  "  Mr. 
Mason,  1  beg  jou  as  a  personal  favor  to  tell  these  men  to 
leave  off." 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Mason,"  cried  Lady  Stella,  "  it  must  be  a 
mistake." 

*'  I  am  sure,  ma'am,  my  lady,"  said  Mr.  Mason,  turning 
distracted  from  one  to  another,  "  I  am  very  sorry,  I  — 
Sir  George  was  positive  in  his  orders.  I  myself  think  it 
a  pity ;  but "  — 

"  A  pity  1  if  s  a  shame,"  cried  Miss  Gorges,  "  to  cat 
down  tliese  noble  old  trees.  I  am  sure  no  one  has  any 
right  to  do  BO,"  she  cried,  more  tmi  more  excited,  in  a 
vibrating  voice. 

"  Ain  t  it  a  nhame.  Miss  ?  "  sobbed  widow  Barnes,  with 
many  a  memory  in  her  old  heart  of  young  life  and  coort- 
ingdays,  and  long  years  passed  beneath  Ihe  shade. 

The  aeent  looked  bewildered  from  Miss  Gorges  to  Lady- 
Stella,  who  still  sat  in  tbe  little  carriage,  to  Hans  and  hu 


comfiBnions,  who  were  locking  very  resolute,  and  who  had 
quietly  surrounded  the  doomed  tree  and  tbe  men  at  work 

"  Here  is  Sir  George,"  said  Mason,  much  relieved  and 
looking  up  (he  road. 

Lina  gave  a  little  cry,  and  ran  forward  to  meet  her  lather. 
In  her  excitement  the  strings  of  her  bonnet  had  come  nn- 
tied  and  wert  fiying  behindlier  mixed  with  her  long  golden 
curls.  Hans  never  forgot  ber  as  he  saw  her  tlut  day. 
She  was  moved,  thrill^  ont  of  her  asual  silence;  as  with 
clasped  hands  and  streaming  eyes  she  stood  entreatiiw 
her  father  to  forbid  the  men  mm  gtnng  on  with  their  won 
of  destruction. 

"  Nonsense,  nonsense,"  grunted  tbe  Baronet ;  "  why  have 
you  delayed,  Mason  ?  Miss  Gorges  does  not  understuid. 
Get  into  vour  carriage,  Lina,  and  drive  home.  It  ia  » 
matter  of  business.    You  have  nothing  to  do  here." 

Lina  was  trembling,   but  she   still   pernstad  in  h«r  ea- 

*'  Gef  into  your  carriage  and  go  home,  I  tell  yon,"  fallaert 
the  Baronet  tnTOugh  his  great  yellow  teeth. 

Lady  Stella  bit  ber  lip  with  Indignation ;  Lina,  paler  sad 
paler,  seemed  ready  to  laint 

"  Papa,  I "  —  The  words  died  away  on  Una's  Up* ;  hw 
father  pud  no  heed  to  what  she  svd,  for  something  eln 
now  came  to  withdraw  his  attention.  This  BomeUung  wM 
no  less  than  a  reinforcement  of  the  villagers  with  slieki 
and  pitchforks,  who  had  suddenly,  at  a  sigpal  from  Hans, 
surrounded  the  remaining  trees. 

"  This  is  omr  properly ;  you  hare  no  l^al  right  whatever 
for  wtiat  yon  are  doing.  I  defy  you  to  prove  your  right  to 
OUT  common  land,"  slated  young  Lefevre  in  a  loud  rcnoe. 
His  eyes  were  sparkling,  his  nostrils  were  open,  his  head 
was  thrown  back  ;  no  young  warrior  erer  flew  to  arms  with 
a  nobler  and  more  determined  aspect.  They  all  felt  in- 
stinctively that  Hans  was  their  leader ;  he  had  got  the 
men  together,  by  magic  almost,  and  now  be  stood  among 
them  alight  in  his  youth  and  in  the  undaunted  vigor  of  his 
generous  scorn. 

"  You  miserable  men,"  he  said  to  the  woodmen,  "  cut-, 
ting  down  your  own  inheritance,  coming  here  to  spoil  your 
neighbors'.  What  has  that  man  ever  done  for  yon  at  for 
your  children  that  yon  should  consent  to  do  this  dirty  job 
for  him  7  " 

"  Go  on  with  yoor  work,"  roared  Sir  George. 

"  The  trees  are  sold,  Sir  George  has  contracted  for  them, 
and  you  understand  a  gentleman  s  word,"  said  Mr.  Haaon, 
still  apologizing. 

Hans  gave  a  glance  of  scorn  and  amnsement,  his  men 
closed  in,  and  one  of  the  woodman  snikily  flnng  down  his 

'■  I'll  be  d d  if  I  go  on  with  this  here  job." 

The  other  two  Iblloral  Us  example ;  in  vain  Shr  G«org« 
cursed  and  fumed  at  Mason. 

"  Come,  Lina,  come,"  said  Lady  Stella  of  the  bumiDC 
cheeks,  and  Lina,  deadly  pale,  turned  round,  and  wit£ 
downcast,  shame-stricken  looks  got  into  the  carriage  again. 
As  the  two  ladles  drove  off  along  the  bend  of  the  road 
which  passed  the  place  where  tbe  resolute  young  men  were 
still  keeping  guard,  Hans  heard  a  low  long  sort  of  sobt»ng 
sigh  that  touched  him  profbundly. 

Tbei^  in  a  little  more,  the  green  was  deserted,  the 
widow's  donkey  came  trotting  back  to  its  accustomed 
grazing  place,  the  cocks  and  hens  stalked  about  in  their 
usual  desultoiv  manner;  one  great  tree  still  lay  on  the 
ground,  but  the  others  were  safe,  and  their  murmuring 
branches  seemed  rustling  with  deep  fresh  life  all  that  nigh^ 
long  after  the  moon  had  risen  and  stirred  the  shadows  on 
the  plain. 


WORDSWOSTH-S  THREE  YAREOWa 

Im  the  thought  of  all  Ima  poets,  their  ideal  creations 
have  their  root  in  the  poet's  own  experience.  Howerec 
remote  from  actual  life  the  perfected  creation  may  appear, 
whether  it  be  a  '*  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  "  or  a  "  B»- 
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Tolt  of  blui,"  it  will  be  ftiand  that  all  it*  Goer  Tuturea 
wen  the  birtb  of  Mime  chuiiK  bright  moments,  when  cer- 
tuB  upects  of  nature,  or  ezpres«ion>  of  hum&a  couute- 
nuce,  or  iacideoti  of  life,  or  gobtla  troiti  of  charscler, 
Mrnek  on  the  poet's  Miul,  and  impreiied  themteWu  iqdel- 
iUj  there.  3ut  though  we  ma.y  De  quite  sure  of  thia,  yet 
M  BobtUelf  worka  the  traDsmating  power  of  imaginaCion, 
■0  reticent  have  poeta  geoeral!^  been  about  their  own  crea- 
tion!, BO  little  have  they  been  given  to  an'alyze  thenaelves, 
that  the  caaea  are  tew  in  which  we  can  lay  our  finger  on 
.  thia  and  that  actual  fact,  and  say  theie  are  the  elements 
oat  of  which  the  bright  creation  came.  There  are,  how- 
ever, aome  instaocea  among  modern  poeti  in  which  we  are 
■Uowed  to  trace  the  very  footprint*.  And  when  we  can 
do  ao.  Instead  of  dimioiahing  our  admiration  of  the  per- 
fected results,  it  givea  them,  I  believe,  an  added  intereaL 
Ixtukhart  baa  recorded  his  belief  that  there  ia  hardly  a 
aeene,  incident,  or  character  in  all  Scott's  poems  or  ra- 
mancea  of  which  the  first  sugsestioD  may  not  be  traced  to 
wme  old  verse  in  the  "  Boiler  Minstrelsy,"  or  to  some 
ioeideat  or  character  which  he  fell  in  wiui  daring  titase 
raids  in  which  he  gleaned  the  materials  of  that  wonderful 
book  from  the  sequestered  placea  of  the  green  Border 
Hills.  It  may  not  M  without  interest  if  we  turn  to  a  con- 
temporary and  friend  of  Scott's,  and  trace  the  actual  facts 
oat  of  which  arose  three  of  Wordsworth's  most  exquisite 
lyrics,  "  Yarrow  Dnvisited,"  "  Yarrow  Viaited,"  and  "  Yar- 
row Revisited." 

It  was  in  August,  ISOS,  that  Wordsworth,  though  he  had 
been  bom  and  reared  in  sight  of  Scotland's  hHU,  for  the 
first  time  set  his  foot  on  Scottish  ground.  He  and  his  sis- 
ter Dorothy,  with  Coleridge  for  their  companion,  left  Kes- 
wick, to  make  a  walking  tour  through  Scotland.  The 
poet's  means,  which  were  then  but  scanty,  his  income 
being  not  more  than  £100  a  year,  would  not  aUow  any 
niore  costly  way  oE  travelling  ;  and  well  for  us  that  it  was 
ao.  Oat  of  that  "  plain  living,"  which  circumstances  en- 
fcrced,  how  much  of  the  "high  thinking"  came  t  And 
caiunly,  aa  walking  ia  the  least  expensive,  so  it  is  the  best 
%ay  in  which  a  poet  can  aeo  a  country.  Walking  alone, 
or  with  one  congenial  friend,  he  can  atop,  and  gaze,  and 
listen,  and  saonter,  and  meditate,  at  his  will,  and  let  all 
sights  and  sounds  of  nature  melt  into  him  as  in  no  other 
way  they  can.  On  foot  the  three  travelled  up  Kithsdale, 
by  Falls  of  Clyde,  on  to  Lock  Lomond,  where  Coleridge, 
with  whom  the  morbid  period  of  hia  life  had  sat  in,  having 
■ccompooied  them  thus  far,  fell  foot-aore,  and  got  into  the 
dimips  and  left  them.  The  brother,  with  hisliardly  less 
poetic  sister,  went  on  alone,  and  traversed  on  foot  the 
finest  h^hlanda  of  Argyll  and  Perthshire.  It  is  needless  to 
trace  their  route  in  prose;  for  the  poet  has  left  his  imper- 
ishable footprints  at  Inversnaid  in  the  "  Sweet  Highland 
QAx\ ; "  on  Locb  Awe  Side  and  Kilchum,  in  bis  address  to 
the  "  Child  of  Loud-Throated  War;  "  at  the  small  glen  or 
head  of  Glen  Almond,  in  the  poem  on  "  Oaaian's  Grave ; " 
on  Loch  Katrine  Side,  in  "  Woat  1  you  are  Stepping  West- 
ward J  "  in  "  Bob  Roy's  Grave,"  which,  however,  Words- 
worth took  to  be  at  Glengvle,  not  where  it  really  is,  in 
Balquhidder  Kirkyard ;  and  at  Strathire,  in  (he  '*  Solitarv 
Beaper."  As  they  two  moved  quietly  along,  the  poets 
Imagination  fell  here  on  some  well-known  spot,  there  on 
some  familiar  human  incident,  and  touched  them  with  a 
light  which  will  consecrate  diom  forever.  It  was  as  I 
have  seen  on  some  aiay  autumnal  day  among  the  moun- 
ttuns,  the  slanting  li^er  light  moving  over  the  dusky  wil- 
damen,  and  touching  into  sudden  brightness  now  a  deep- 
ahadowed  corrie,  now  a  slip  of  greensward  by  a  burn,  or 
flnshing  a  heathery  brae,  or  suddenly  bringing  out  from  the 
gloom  some  tremendous  precipice,  or  striking  '~' 


taiy  glory  some  far-off  mountain  peak.  Only  that  glory 
was  momentuy,  seen  bnt  br  a  single  eye,  and  then  gone. 
The  light  which  the  poet  sued  on  those  favored  spots  re- 


mains a  joy  for  all  generations  if  they  have  bat  the  heart 
to&elit. 

Hardly  lees  beautiful  than  her  brother's  poema  —  indeed, 
aometimes  quite  ^  equal  to  them,  though  far  less  known  — 
are  the  entries  in  her  journal  which  bis  sister  made  during 


that  memorable  tour.  Native  poeta  have  done  much  for 
Scotland,  but  nature  has  done  far  more,  and  all  that  they 
have  sung  is  but  a  poor  instalment  of  the  grandeur  and  the 
glory  that  lies  still  uButE«red.  When  Wordsworth  set 
foot  across  the  border,  with  his  fresh  eye  and  strong  Imag- 
ination he  saw  farther  and  clearer  into  the  heart  of  tilings 
Ibat  met  him  than  any  of  the  native  poets  bad  done,  and 
added  a  new  and  deeper  tone  to  their  minstrelsy. 

In  this  first  toor,  when  the  poet  and  his  sister  had  de- 
scended from  the  Highlands,  tbey  went  to  Bosslyn,  and 
then  it  was,  aa  Lockhart  tells  us,  that  Scott  first  aaw 
Wordsworth.  "  Their  mutual  acquaintance,  Stoddart,  had 
so  oflen  talked  of  them  to  each  other,  that  they  met  as  if 
they  had  not  been  strangers,  and  they  parted  friends." 
The  17th  of  September  .was  the  day  they  first  met. 
Wordsworth  and  his  sister  walked  from  Rossyln  down  the 


Scott,  always  marked  his  manners.  .  .  .  The  same  lively, 
entertaining  conversation,  full  of  anecdote,  and  averse  from 
disquisition  ;  the  same  unaffected  modesty  about  himself: 
the  same  cheerful  and  benevolent  and  hopeful  view  of  man 
and  the  world."  They  heard  aometbiog  that  day  of  the 
"  Lay  of  the  Last  Minatrcl,"  of  which  ikej  were  to  hear 
more  at  Jedburgh.  At  the  close  of  thia  day  Scott  walked 
with  his  two  new  friends  to  Rossyln.  and  on  parting  prom- 
ised to  meet  them  in  two  days  at  Melrose.  The  tourists 
[laased  b^  Peebles  to  the  Vale  of  Tweed.  There,  after 
ooking  for  a  moment  at  Neldpath  Castle,  "  beggared  and 
outraged"  by  tbe  loss  of  its  trees,  he  turned  from  these 

"  Wrongs,  which  Nature  Hairctly  aeems  lo  heed  ; 
For  sheltered  plsces,  bosoms,  nooks,  and  bays. 
And  the  pure  monqtaiaa,  and  the  gentle  Tweed, 
And  the  green  silent  pastures,  yet  remain." 

From  Peebles,  travelling  down  the  Tweed  by  Traqnur, 
Elibank,  Aahestiel,  through  that  vale,  where  aa  yet  railway 
was  undreamt  of,  they  fonnd  it 


At  Clovenfbrd  they  had  reached  the  spot  whence,  if  at  all, 
they  should  have  tiumed  aside  to  Yarrow.  A  short  walk 
to  the  htU  above,  and  the  whole  of  Yarrow  Vale  wonld 
have  lun  at  their  feet.  They  debated  about  It,  and  deter- 
mined to  reserve  the  pleasure  for  a  future  day.  Thence 
they  passed  to  Melrose,  where  they  met  Walter  Scott,  un- 
der whose  guidance  they  saw  the  Abbey.  Then  with  him, 
for  ha  waa  then  "  Shirra,"  and  on  his  official  rounds,  they 
went  to  Jedburgh.  It  was  the  time  of  the  Assize,  and  the 
innawere  sofiUed  with  the  judges'  retinue  and  the  lawyers, 
that  the  poet  and  hia  aiater  hul  difficulty  in  finding  quar- 
tera.  As  they  passed  the  evening  in  their  lodging,  under 
the  roof  of  (hat  kind  hostess,  whom  Wordsworth  ceTebrated 
in  "  The  Matron  of  Jedburgh,"  Scott  left  his  brethren  of 
the  bar  at  their  post,  and  stole  away  to  spend'an  hoar  or 
two  with  the  water-drinking  poet  and  his  sister.  He  then 
repeated  to  them  a  part  of  "The  Lay  of  the  Lost  Minstrel," 
in  which  Wordsworth  at  once  hailM  the  coming  poet,  and 
which  he  regarded  to  the  last  aa  the  finest  of  all  Scott's 
poems.  Next  day,  while. Scott  was  engaged,  no  doubt,  in 
court,  be  left  them  to  go  to  Ferneyhurat  and  the  old  Jed 
Forest,  with  William  Laidlaw  for  their  guide,  whom  Mis« 


who,  having  been  much  delisbted  with  some  of  William's 
poema,  which  he  had  chanced  to  see  in  a  newspaper,  had 
wiahed  to  be  introduced  to  him.  He  "  lived  at  tbe  moat 
retired  part  of  the  Dale  of  Yarrow,  where  he  had  a  farm- 
He  waa  fond  of  reading,  and  well  informed,  but  at  Grst 
meeting  as  shy  aa  any  of  onr  Grasmere  lads,  and  not  less 
rustic  in  hia  appearance."  This  was  the  author  of  "  Lucy's 
Flitting,"  Laiuiaw's  one  ballad  or  aong,  which,  for  pure 
natund  patboa,  ia  unsurpasied,  if  indeed  it  is  equalled,  by 
any  lyric  that  either  of  the  two  great  poeta  ever  wrote. 
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Next  day  Scott  accompanied  Wordiwortb  and  hU  mbIot 
for  two  mUM  up  »  bare  hill  above  Hawicl.  Thence  thW 
looked  wide  '•  over  the  moors  of  Liddudale,  and  saw  the 
Cheviot  hilli.  We  wished  we  could  have'goue  with  Mr. 
Scott  into  some  of  the  remote  dales  of  this  coudU-v,  where 
in  almo«t  every  house  he  can  find  a  borne."  But  the 
fi^ends  were  obliged  to  part,  the  Wordsworths  to  uke  the 
road  by  Mosspaul  and  Ewesdale  to  Langholm,  Scott  to 
return  to  his  sheriff  duties.  It  would  haye  been  a  curious 
rfght  to  tee  how  WordBWorth  would  have  comported  him- 
self if  he  had  been  ushered  into  a.  company  of  Scott's 
friends,  the  Hill  Farmers  of  the  Dandy  Dinmont  stamp, 
with  their  big  punch-bowls  and  deep  draughts. 

When  Wordsworth  returned  to  his  Grasmerw  home,  ha 
finished  the  poem  "  Yarrow  Unvisited,"  which  had  been 
suggested  by  the  incident  I  have  mentioned  at  Cloven- 
Eleven  years  passed  before  Wordsworth  again  visited 
Scotland.  The  visit  tiiis  time  was  less  memorable.  Tt 
was  not  lighted  np  by  that  wonderful  jourpal  of  bis  sister's, 
and  it  called  forth  from  the  poet  himself  onlv  four  memori- 
aU  in  verse.  Of  these,  "  Yarrow  Visited  "  is  the  only  one 
in  the  poet's  happiest  manner.  The  road  by  which  Words- 
worth and  his  travelling  companions  approached  Yarrow 
was  that  leading  across  Ihe  Bill  from  Innerleithen,  lie 
night  before  thej^  passed  in  the  sequestered  hamlet  of  Tra- 
cmair,  perhaps  it  may  have  been  in  Tniquair  Manse. 
Next  morning  the  Ettriek  Shepherd  met  the  party  at  Tra- 
quair,  and  became  their  guide  to  his  once  home-Und. 
One  can  imagine  the  simplfrliearted,  garrulous  vanity  with 
which  Hogg  would  peribnn  hia  office  of  guide,  and  how 
Wordsworth,  who  believed  himself  to  be  so  much  the 
^ater  of  the  two,  would  receive  the  patronizing  atten- 

From  Traqnwr  they  walked,  and  so  had  a  full  view  of 
Yarrow  vale  irom  the  descending  road.  In  Yarrow,  they 
Tisited  in  bis  cottage  the  aged  father  of  the  Ettriek  Shep- 
herd, himself  a  shepherd,  a  fine  old  man  more  than  eighty 
«ars^  of  age.  This  must  have  been  at  one  or  other  of 
Hogg's  two  homes  on  Yarrow,  Benger  Mount  or  Altrive 
Lake.  How  Wordsworth  was  solemniied  and  elevated  by 
this  bis  first  look  on  Yarrow,  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to 
consider  the  poem  "  Yarrow  Visited."  Their  route  that 
day  lay  up  the  stream  to  St.  Mary's  Loch,  for  this  has  left 
its  impress  on  the  poem.  And  from  thence  ihey  seem 
to  have  traversed  the  whole  course  of  Yarrow,  till  its  union 
with  the  Ettriek. 

Seventeen  more  years  passed  before  Wordsworth  again 
crossed  the  Suottish  Border.  This  time  it  was  on  a  sad 
errand,  to  visit  Sir  Walter  Scott  once  again  before  '■  his 
last  going  from  Tweedside,"  in  hope  of  recruiting  bis  shat- 
tered health  in  Italy.  "  How  sadly  changed  did  I  find 
him  from  the  man  I  had  seen  so  healthy,  gay,  and  hopeful 
a  few  years  before,  when  he  said  at  the  inn  at  Faterdate, 
in  my  presence,  -I  mean  to  live  till  I  am  eighty,  and  shall 
write  as  long  as  I  live  I ' "  Wordsworth  and  his  daughter 
•pent  the  first  evening  with  the  family  party  at  Abbotsford, 
and  among  them  was  William  Laidlaw,  now  a  very  old 
friend  of  Sir  Waller's,  who  had  for  several  yeaw  been  his 
amanuensis.  Next  day  —  it  was  a  Tuesdav  — they  drove 
to  Newark  Castle,  accompanied  b  v  most  of  the  home  party ; 
and  the  two  poets,  both  now  stricken  with  years,  wandered 
about  the  woodland  walks  overhanging  that  Yarrow,  of 
which  each  in  hia  prime  had  sung  so  well.  They  did  not, 
jiowever,  penetrate  beyond  the  wooded  banks  near  the 
lower  part  of  the  river,  into  the  upper  and  more  pastoral 
region.  It  was  this  day  which  was  commemorated  by  Words- 
worth in  his  "  Yarrow  Revisited."  On  their  return  home 
they  came  down  the  north  bank  of  the  Tweed  and  crossed 
^e  river  at  the  ford  immediately  under  Abbotsford.  As 
the  wheels  of  their  carrii^  grated  upon  the  pebbles  in  the 
bed  ol  the  stream,  Wordsworth  looked  up  and  saw  at  that 
moment  a  rich  but  sad  light,  purple  rather  than  golden 
spread  over  Eildon.  Thinking  that  this  was  prob^ly  the 
very  last  time  that  Sir  Walter  would  ever  cross  the  stream, 
he  was  not  a  little  moved,  and  gave  vent  to  some  of  his 
feelings  in  the  Bonnet,  — 


"  A  trouble,  not  of  clouds,  or  weepine  tain. 
Nor  of  the  setting  lun's  pathetic  light 
Engendered,  hangs  o'er  Eildon's  tnple  height" 

Farther  on,  fain  to  comfort  himself  and  others,  be  breaka 


"  Lift  up  your  hearts,  ye  moumera  !  for  the  a 
Of  the  whole  world's  m>od  wishes  with  hi 
Blcasings  ai]d  prayers  in  nobler  retinae 
Than  sceptred  king  or  laurelled  conqueror  knows, 
Follow  this  wondrous  Potentate.    Ete  true, 
Ye  winds  of  ocean,  and  the  midland  sea. 
Wafting  your  Charge  to  soft  Parthenopa ! " 

He  appeals  to  the  elemental  and  to  the  universal  heart  of 
man  to  come  to  the  help  of  him,  whom  elsewhere  he  calla 
"  the  whole  world's  darting;  "  but  it  will  not  do. 

There  were  other  affecting  incidents  connected  with  that 
visit.  It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  Thursday,  just  befofe 
Wordsworth  left  at  noon,  that  Sir  Walter  wrote  in  the  al- 
bum of  Wordsworth's  daughter  those  last  and,imp^»etij 
finished  stanxaa.  As  he  stood  by  his  desk,  and  put  the 
hook  into  her  hand,  he  said  to  her  in  her  father's  presence^ 
"  I  should  not  have  done  anything  of  this  kind,  but  for  your 
father's  sake ;  they  are  probably  Uie  last  veraes  I  shall  ever 
write."     And  they  were  the  last. 

One  stanza  clings  to  memory.     Alluding  to  the  fact  that 
Wordsworth  had   listened   to  the  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 
strel"  before  it  was  given  to  the  world,  and  had  hailed  it 
as  a  true  work  of  genius.  Sir  Walter  says,  — 
"And  meet  it  is  that  he  who  saw 
'The  first  faint  rajs  of  genius  bum, 
Should  mark  their  latest  light  with  awe. 
Low  glimmering  from  thoir  funeral  am." 

At  parting,  Wordsworth  expressed  to  Sir  Walter  bii 
hope  that  the  mild  climate  of  Italy  would  restore  his  health, 
and  the  classic  remembrances  interest  him,  to  which  Sir 
Walter  replied  in  the  words  from  "  Yarrow  Unvisited," 
which  Wordsworth  in  hb  musings  in  "  Aquapendenfe,"  six 
years  afterwards,  thus  recalls:  — 

"  Still,  in  more  than  ear-deep  seats, 
Sarrires  for  me,  and  cannot  but  survive, 
The  tone  of  voice  which  wedded  borrowed  words      * 
To  sadness  not  their  own,  when,  with  faint  smile, 
forced  by  inttnt  to  take  from  speech  its  edge. 
He  snid,  ■  When  I  am  there,  aJihough  'ds  fair, 
'Twill  be  another  Yarrow.'    Prophecy 
More  than  fulfilled,  as  gay  Campinia^s  shores 
Soon  witnesaedr  and  the  city  of  seven  hills, 
Her  sparkling  fountains  and  her  mouldering  tombs ; 
And  more  than  all,  that  Eminence  which  showed 
Her  splendors,  seen,  not  felt,  and  while  he  stood 
A  few  short  slepa  (painful  they  were]  apart 
From  Tasso's  Convent-haven  and  retired  grave." 

These  are  the  three  visits  of  Wordsworth  to  Scotland, 
and  the  incidents  connected  with  them,  which  called  forth 
his  Three  Yarrows.  The  first  vbit  and  ^e  last  are  asso- 
ciated with  Sir  Walter,  the  second  with  the  Etirick  Shep- 
herd. And  each  of  the  three  poets  has  shed  on  Yarrow 
the  light  of  his  peculiar  genius.  It  would  l>e  aa  interest- 
ing Buliject  to  turn  aside  and  note  what  a  different  aspect 
Yarrow  wore,  what  different  feelings  it  called  up  in  each 
poet,  as  seen  by  his  own  individual  eye.  But  there  is  an 
anterior  question  which  may  very  naturally  occur  to  any 
one  to  ask :  What  is  there  peculiar  about  Yarrow,  of  all 
the  thousand  streams  of  Scotland,  to  rivet  the  affection, 
and  call  forth  the  finest  minatnilay  of  these  diree  poeuT 
A  chance  comer  passing  down  its  green  braes  and  doIdu, 
if  told  that  this  dale  v  "    '  ■  '  ■ 

exclaim,  - 

"  What'a  Yarrow  but  a  river  bare 
That  glides  the  dark  hills  under  < 
There  are  b  thousand  such  elsewhere 
As  worthy  of  your  wonder." 

To  a  casual  and  hurried  glance  it  might  well  seem  m>;  but 
there,  too,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  not  to  the  fiivt  rapid  look  tlia 

the  truth  reveals  itself. 


3  was  consecrated  to  song,  m^ht  weH 
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What  is  it  then  that  hM  bo  consecrated  Tarroir  to  «ODg 
ud  poetry,  made  it  dear  to  the  hearts  of  bo  tu&D}'  poeta, 
dear  too  to  every  heart,  io  which  there  dwells  anj  tone  of 
melody  ?  The  very  aome  is  itself  a  poem,  sounding  so 
wildly  Bweet,  so  Bad  and  muiical.  And  when  yon  see  it, 
the  place  answers  with  a  strange  fitness  to  the  name.  It 
ii,  as  it  were,  the  inner  sanctuary  of  the  whole  Scottish 
Border,  of  t}iat  mountain  tract  which  sweeps  from  sea  to 
Ma,  tram  St.  Abbs  Head  and  the  Lammermuir  westward 
to  the  hills  of  Galloway.  It  concentrates  in  itself  all  that 
is  most  cbaracteristii;  of  that  scenery.  The  toii  green 
■  loanded  hills  with  their  flowing  outlines  orerlapping  and 
melting  into  each  other,  ~-  the  clear  streams  winding  down 


porple  heather, —  the  hundred  side-bnms  that  feed  the 
Oite  ^ver,  coming  firam  hidden  hopes  where  the  gray  tower 
^1  moulders,  —  Uie  peasive  aspect  of  the  whole  region  so 
Miliary  and  desolate.  Then  Yarrow  is  the  centre  of  the 
once  fatnous  but  now  vanished  Forest  of  Ettrick,  with  its 
loemoriea  of  proud  huntings  and  chivalry,  of  glamourie  and 
the  land  of  Faery.  Again,  it  is  the  home  of  some  "  old 
unhappy  far-off  thing,"  some  immemorial  romantic  sorrow, 
so  remote  that  tradilioii  has  forgotten  its  incidents,  yet  can- 
not forget  the  impression  of  its  sadness.  Ballad  after  bal- 
lad comes  down  loaded  with  a  dirge- like  wail  for  some  sad 
event,  made  still  sadder  for  that  it  befell  in  Yarrow,  The 
ddest  that  survives,  "  The  Dowie  Dens  o'  Yarrow,"  tells 
of  a  knight,  one  probably  of  the  clan  Scott,  treacherously 
■lain  in  combat  by  a  kinsman ;  — 

"  She's  kiss'd  his  cheek,  she's  kaim'd  his  hair. 
As  olt  she'd  done  before,  O ; 
She's  belted  him  wi'  his  noble  brand, ' 
And  he's  awa'  to  Yarraw." 

To  Yarrow  too  belongs  tliat  most  pathetic  "  Lament  of  the 
I      Border  Widow,"  sung  by  his  wife  Maijory  over  the  grave 
gf  the  outlaw  Piers  Cockbum,  when  she  bad  buried  him 
1:7  his  tower  of  Hendcrland :  — 

"  I  sew'd  his  sheet,  making  niy  maen ; 


And  happ'd  him  with  the  sod  sae  green. 


Below  Henderland,  a  mile  down  Yarrow,  moulders  Drr- 
hope  Tower,  the  birthplace  in  Queen  Mary's  time  of  the 
bnons  Mary  Scott,  the  first  Flower  of  Yarrow,  renowned 
&T  her  beauty,  woed  by  all  the  Chieftains  of  the  Border, 
Md  won  to  be  his  wife  by  the  famous  Wat  of  Harden. 
Another  mile  down,  comes  into  Yarrow  River  the  Doag- 
bt  Burn,  which,  after  it  flowed  past  the  now  ruined 
Blackhouse  Tower,  home  of  Lady  Margaret  and  scene  of 
the  Douglas  Tragedv,  had  its  waters  dyed  with  Ibe  blood 
of  the  stricken  Lord  William. 

"  Oh,  they  rade  on,  and  on  they  rade. 
And  a'  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 
Until  they  came  to  yon  wan  water. 
And  there  they  lighted  doun. 

"They  lighted  doun  to  tak  a  drink 
Of  the  spriuK  that  ran  sae  clear; 
And  down  the  stream  ran  his  gude  heart's  blood. 
And  tair  she  'gan  to  fear." 

And  all  the  way  down,  not  a  '■  hope  "  or  a  bum  joins  Yar- 
row from  either  side,  but  had  its  Peel  Tower,  Ihe  scene  of 


Last  century  the  old  popular  wall  waa  taken  up  fay  two 
ladies,  each  of  an  ancient  Border  name,  and  each  the  aa- 
thoress  of  an  earlier  set  of  the  "  Flowers  of  the  ForesL" 
But  their  strains  were  but  the  echoes  of  a  far  older  refrain, 
coeval  probably  with  Floddeo,  which  Scott  sought  to  ra- 


val  probably  with  Floddeo,  v 
er,  but  found  two  lines  only :  ■ 


Last  century,  too,  Hamilton  of  Bansoor  carried  on  the 
strain,  but  in  a  lighter  mood,  in  his  vroll-known  ballad,  — 
"  Bosk  ye,  bask  ye,  my  bonny,  bonny  bride." 

And  soon  afler  Logan  recurred  to  tlie  older  and  more 
plaintive  form  of  the  melody,  adding  to  it  another  note  of 
sadness :  — 

"  They  sought  him  east,  they  sought  him  west. 
They  sought  him  all  the  forest  uirough. 
They  uotHing  saw  but  the  coming  nieht, 
TbeV  nothing  heard  but  the  roar  of  Yarrow, 
No  longer  from  thy  window  look, 
ThOD  hast  no  son,  thou  lender  mother; 
No  longer  walk,  thou  weeping  maid, 
Alas  I  IhOD  but  no  more  a  brother." 

Such  was  the  great  background  of  pathetic  feeling  out  of 
which  Yarrow  came  Ibrth  to  meet  the  poets  of  this  century. 
In  the  earliest  years  of  it,  Suott  had,  by  gatberinv  together 
and  coDcentratina  all  that  was  oldest  aod  finest  in  the  an- 
cient songs  of  "  'rhe  Forest,"  conferred  a  new  and  deeper 
consecration  on  Yarrow.  When  Wordsworth  passed  down 
Tweed-dale  with  his  sister  from  that  first  interview  at 
Laaswade,  Scott  had  not  yet  made  the  last  minstrel 


much  less  dreamed  of  Marmioo,  with  those  so  interesting 
introductions,  in  one  of  which  he  sings  of  St.  Mary's  silent 
lake, — 

"  There's  nothing  left  to  Fancy's  guess, 
YoQ  see  that  all  is  loneliness  : 
Your  horse's  hoof-tread  sounds  too  rade. 
So  sdlly  is  the  solitude." 

Then  Wordsworth  came,  and  as  be  travelled  down  the 
bank  of  Tweed,  and  felt  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill, 
within  An  hour's  walk,  lay  Yarrow,  the  very  aanctuary  of 
old  border  song,  doubtless  the  poetic  heart  was  stirred 
within  him,  and  he  longed  to  look  on  the  romantic  river. 
But  he  was  constrained  —  probably  enough  from  some  quite 
prosaic  reason  —  to  pass  on,  and  the  thoughts  and  feeUnga 
came  to  him  which  took  shape  in  "  Yarrow  Unvisited." 
Turn  to  the  poem.  It  opens  in  a  lighter,  more  frolicsome 
vein  than  was  usual  with  Wordanforth — ^frolicsome,  we 
may  call  it,  not  humorous,  for  to  humor  Wordsworth  at- 
tained not  His  sister  evidently  desires 
"  To  tarn  aside 
And  see  the  braes  of  Yarrow." 

To  her  wish  —  it  may  have  been  importunity  —  the  poet 
replies,  "  We  have  seen  so  many  famous  rivers  all  Scotland 
over;  so  many  famons  streams  yet  lie  before  us  to  see  — 
Galla  Water,  Leader  Haughs,  Dryburgh  by  the  chiming 
Tweed,  — 

"  There's  pleassnt  Teviotdale,  a  land 
Made  blithe  with  ploujjhand  harrow. 
Why  throw  away  a  needful  day, 
"^  ■  ofYanowV 


iihv  throi 
■Togoir 
And  then  be  breaks  out,  — 

"  What's  Yarrow  but  a  river  bare 
That  glides  the  dark  hills  under  1 
There  are  ■  thousand  such  elsewhere 
As  worthy  of  your  wonder." 

ffis  sister  looks  up  in  his  face  surprised  and  pained  to  hear 
her  brother  speak  in  what  seemed  scorn  of  the  old  romantic 
river.  To  her  took  the  poet  replies  in  a  somewhat  more 
serious  strain,  admits  there  most  be  something  worth  iheir 
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•wing  in  yarrow  —  the  green  bolmB,  the  feir,  flowing 
river;  but  they  must  for  the  present  pus  them  by  —  mnit 
allow  — 


And  theo  the  deep  undertooe  of  feeling  wbSch  Uj  beneMb 
all  the  lighter  chan  and  seeming  disparagement,  breaks  out 
in  these  two  immortal  itaoEas : — 


Ah  1  why  sionld  we  undo  it  ? 
The  treasured  dreams  of  limes  long  paal, 

We'll  keep  them,  winsome  Marrow  I 
For,  when  we're  there  aJlhough  'ds  fair, 

'Twill  be  another  Yarrow  1 " 

ifvf'  '**"  '''^''  gleam  has  for  a  moment  brvken  over  it,  the 
light  of  common  day  agaia  closoi  in,  and  the  poem  ends 
with  the  comforting  thought  that 


^B  whole  poem,  if  it  coatains  only  two  stanzas  ptbibed  in 
Wordsworth's  highest  strain,  is  throughout  in  his  most 
nhcitous  vein  of  expresBion.  The  manner  is  that  of  the 
old  ballad,  with  an  infusion  of  modern  reflection,  T'hich  yet 
does  not  spoil  its  naturalness.  The  metre  is  that  in  which 
most  of  the  old  Yarrow  bsUada,  from  "  The  Dowie  Dens  " 
onward,  are  cast,  with  the  second  and  the  fourth  lines  in 
each  ttania  ending  in  double  rhyme*,  to  let  the  refrain  tall 
full  on  the  flne  m^odioui  name  of  Yarrow.  It  plays  with 
^e  subject,  rises  and  falls  —  now  playful,  then  serious,  then 
Mck  to  homeliness,  with  a  moat  graceful  movement.  It  has 
in  it  something  of  that  ethereality  of  thought  and  manner 
■which  belonged  to  Wordsworth's  earlier  lyrics  — thoee 
composed  during  the  last  years  of  the  preceding  and  the 
firet  few  years  of  this  century.  This  peculiar  ethereality  — 
which  ii  a  thing  to  feel  rather  Chan  to  describe  —  left  him 
after  about  1805,  and  though  replaced  in  the  best  of  his 
later  poems  by  increased  depth  and  mellowneis  of  reflec- 
tion, yet  could  no  more  be  compensated  than  the  fresh 
gleam  of  new-fledeed  leaves  in  spring,  can  be  made  up  for 
by  their  autumnal  gloi7. 

Years  pass,  and  Wordsworth  at  length,  guided  by  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd,  looks  on  the  actual  Yarrow,  and  takes 
up  the  strain  where  he  had  left  it  eleven  years  %eo.  Then 
t£e  feeling  was — 


"  And  is  this  —  Yarrow  t  —  This  the  stream 
Of  which  my  fancy  cherished. 
So  fsithfcliy,  a  waking  dream  t 
An  image  that  hath  perished  1 " 

This  famons  exclamation,  which  has  long  since  passed  into 
the  mind  of  the  world,  had  scarcely  found  vent,  when  there 
&lls  %  strange  sadness  on  the  poet's  heart,  and  he  would 
that  some  minstrel  were  near  to  dispel  it  with  glad  music. 
Yet  why  should  he  be  sad  ?  The  stream  wanders  on  its 
way  clear  and  silvery,  — 

"  Nor  have  these  tjf»  by  greener  hills 
Been  soothed,  in  all  my  wanderinRSj 
And,  throngh  her  depuis,  Saint  l&tij'a  Lake 


.  throngh  I 
Is  visibly  delighted ; 
For  not  a  featnre  of  tisose  hills 
It  in  the  mirror  slighted." 

And  "  a  blue  sky  bends  o'er  Yarrow  Vale,"  save  where  it 
■  flecked  by  "  pearly  whiteness  "  of  a  fair  September  morn- 
ing. Everything  that  meets  his  eye  U  beautiful  and  sooth- 
ing. It  ts  that  the  braes,  though  beautiful,  look  so  nlitary 
and  desolate,  and  the  solitariness  of  the  present  answers 
too  well  [to  the  sadness  of  the  past.    Summing  up  all  the 


And  here,  if  we  might  pause  on  details  of  fact,  we  might 
■ay  that  Wordsworth  fell  into  an  inaccoracy ;  for  liWT 
Scott  of  Dryhope,  the  real  "  Flower  of  Yarrow,"  never  did 
lie  bleeding  on  Yarrow,  but  became  the  wife  of  Wat  of 
Harden  and  the  mother  of  a  wide-branching  race.  Birt 
Wordsworth  speaks  of  ka  bed,  evidently  confounding  the 
lady  "Flower  of  Yarrow"  with  that  "  slaughtered  youth  " 
for  whom  to  many  ballads  had  sung  lament.  But  thi« 
slight  divergence  tn>m  fact  no  war  mars  the  truth  of  feeling 
which  makes  the  poet  long  to  pierce  into  the  dumb  past, 
and  know  something  of  the  pathetic  histories  that  hare  iitt- 
mortalbed  these  braes.  But.  though  he  cannot  recall  the 
buried  histories  of  the  past,  he  does  not  &il  to  read  to  the 
very  core  the  present  sentiment  that  perrades  Yarrow  :  —^ 

"Heek  loveliness  is  round  thee  spread, 
A  sofness  slill  and  holy ; 
The  grace  of  foieat  charms  decayed. 
And  pastoral  melancholy." 

No  worda  in  the  laagnage  penetrate  more  truly  and  deeply 
into  the  rery  heart  of  nature.  It  was  one  of  WordsworUi  ■ 
great  gifts  to  be  able  to  concentrate  the  whole  feeling  of  a 
wide  scene  into  a  few  words,  simple,  strong,  penetrating  to 
the  very  core  of  it  Many  a  time,  and  for  many  a  varied 
scene,  he  has  done  this,  but  perhaps  he  has  never  put  forth 
■'  ■  .         ■.    jjjjy^  jjj  j^g  jj^uj.  jjjjgg  jjj  which  he 

time  the  true  quality  of  Yatroir. 
You  look  on  Varrow,  rou  repeat  those  fbur  lines  over  to 
yourself,  and  yon  feel  that  the  finer,  more  subtle  essence  of 
nature  has  never  been  more  perfectly  tittered  in  homan 
words.  There  it  stands  complete.  So  poet  coming  after 
Wordsworth  need  try  to  do  it  again,  ftir  it  has  been  done 
once,  perfectly  and  forever. 

The  verses  which  follow  relapse  from  that  high  altitude 
intoamoreordinary  level  of  description.  Having  traversed 
the  stream  from  Ht.  Mary's  Loch  to  Kewark  and  Bowhill, 
he  leaves  it  with  the  impression  that  s^ht  has  not  destroyed 
imagination  —  the  actual  not  efiaced  Uie  i^eal :  —    , 

,  "  Not  by  sighr  alone. 
Loved  Yarrow,  have  I  won  thee ; 
A  ray  of  fancy  still  snrrites  — 
Her  sunshine  plays  upon  thee  1 

.  I  know  where'er  Igo>    - 
Thy  gennine  image,  Tarrow  I 


Compared  with  "  Yarrow  Unvisited,"  "  Yarrow  Virited  " 
does  not  go  with  such  a  swing  fh>m  end  to  end.  The  sec- 
ond poem  hat  in  it  more  of  contemplative  pause  than' the 
first.  There  it  more  irr^^larity  in  the  quality  of  its  stan- 
zas—  some  of  them  rising  to  an  excellence  which  Worda-' 
worth  has  not  surpassed,  and  which  has  impressed  them  on 
the  poetic  memory  as  possessions  forever,  others  sinkiiw 
down  to  the  level  of  ordinary  poetic  workmanship.  Bat 
even  in  a  lyric  of  a  dozen  stanzas,  if  a  note  it  struck  here 
and  there  of  the  highest  pitch,  it  is  a  question  whether  it  is 

risible  to  maintain  the  strain  at  the  same  level  throoghout. 
will  be  fonnd,  I  think,  on  examination  that  the  lyric 
stanzas  jrhich  hare  taken  an  undying  hold  on  mankind,  are 
almost  always  embedded  among  other  stanias  not  to  emi- 
nent. It  is  not  given  even  to  the  most  gifled  poets  to  keep 
on  eapretsiog  the  best  thoughts  in  the  best  words  through- 
out all  the  stanzas  of  ■  long  lyric. 

Seventeen  more  years,  ana  then  came  the  farewell  riail 
to  Ahbotsford,  and  that  last  day  on  Yarrow,  when 

"  Once  more,  by  Newark's  castle-gate, 

Long  left  witbODt  a  warder. 
He  Blood,  looked,  listened,  iiul  with  him, 

Qreai  minstrel  of  the  Border! 
And  through  the  silent  portal  aioh 

Of  mouldenng  Itswan  enieccd; 
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id  cbmnslDf ; 


And  domb  the  winding  etnir  th^  once 

Too  timidlr  ww  moDiit«d 
Bj  the  '  lut  MiDstrel '  (not  the  lut !) 

Era  ba  his  Tale  recoDnled." 

It  WM  t  day  Iat«  in  September,  and,  judging  bj  the  tniti 
hmcbed  in  "  Yarrow  Revisited,"  ^le  party  from  Abbotaford 
did  not  go  to  the  upper  coune  of  Tarrow,  where  the  braea 
*n  ereeo  and  treelus,  but  lingered  ainong^the  woods  of 
Bowhill  and  about  the  ruin  oT  Newark.  The  learei  on 
diete  woods  were  sere,  bnt  made  redder  or  more  golden  as 
the  breezea  played,  or  the  sntumnal  snnihiDe  shot  thnmeh 
them. 

QAi  tbey  wandered  thiongh  the  wooded  banks  that  orer- 
hug  Tarrow,  they 

"  Uade  a  day  of  happy  honn. 

Their  happy  days  recallintr; 

And  if,  as  Yarrow,  throngb  the  woods 

And  down  the  meadow  ranging. 

Did  meet  us  with  analtared  fao  , 

Though  wa  were  cbansed  aud  cban 

If  litM,  some  natural  thadoir-  - 

Our  inward  prospect  orer, 

The  sonl'i  deep  jailej  was  not  slow. 

Its  brightness  to  recover." 

Nojwonder   that  some  shadows  should  overspread   their 
amtsl  prospect,  for,  as  regarded  Scott, 
..."  Sickneu  llngBrlng  yet 

Has  o'er  his  pilfow  brooded ; 
And  Cara  waylays  his  steps,  —  a  sprits 
Not  easily  eluded," 

Against  these  forebodings  of  decay  Wordsworth,  throogh- 
Bot  the  poem,  contends  with  wonderful  buoyancy.  But 
the  pressure  of  fact  was  too  heavy  to  be  put  by.  It  re- 
qaiicd  something  more  than  the  soothing  infloences  of 
nature,  or  even  the  faith  which  Wordsworth  so  cherished, 

"  If  aught  shall  prevail  against  us,  or  disturb 
The  chserful  faith  that  all  which  tre  behold 
If  fnll  of  goodneu," 

to  have  enabled  Scott  or  his  Mends  to  bear  his  then  con- 
dition. From  tha  sight  of  that  Inevitable  decay  Words- 
worth turned  and  tiied  to  soothe  himself  and  his  friends 
with  the  fao^  that  though  he  was  compelled  to  leave  his 
Tweed  and  Teviot,  "  Sorrento's  breezy  waves  "  would  give 
bim  gracious  welcome,  and  Tiber  before  his  eyes  "  with 
DnimagiDed  beauty  shine." 

"For  thou,  upon  a  hundred  streams. 
By  tales  of  love  and  sorrow, 
Of  faithful  love,  undaunted  trath, 
Hast  shed  the  power  of  Yarrow ; 
And  streams  unknown,  hills  yet  ousfNiu, 

Wherever  they  invite  thee, 
Atparmt  Natara's  grateful  call, 
With  gladness  must  requite  thee." 

Alas  t  how  different  was  the  reality  1  In  Lockhart's  life 
<i  him  may  be  read  with  how  dull  and  uiutirrad  a  heart 
In  gased  on  all  that  Italy  contains  of  art  or  nature,  how 
the  only  things  that  for  a  moment  reanimated  him  were 
the  Tombs  of  the  Stuarts  in  St  Peter's,  and  the  sight  of 
the  heather  on  the  Apennines,  reminding  him  of  his  own 

After  the  expression  of  the  hope  of  what  Italy  may  do 
fiir  him,  Wordsworth  passes  on,  in  four  more  stanaas,  to 
Rdeet  oD  the  power  of  "  localised  Romance,"  what  it  does 
hi  elevate  and  beautify  existence,  how 
"  The  visions  of  the  past 
Sustain  the  heart  in  leeling 
Life  as  she  is,  — our  changeful  Li^." 

And  then  the  poem,  longer  than  either  of  the  two  pre- 
ndlag  ones,  closes  with  this  farewell  benediction  on  the 
Mnam,  whose  immemorial  charm  his  own  three  ptMm* 
lave  so  greatly  enhanced  :  — 


Sot  simple  hearts  Ihv  beauty  j 
To  dreaut'lieht  dear  while  yet  unseen. 

Dear  to  the  common  sunshine. 
And  dearer  still,  as  now  I  feel/ 

To  memory's  shadowy  moonshine." 

This  poem,  along  with  the  touching  sonnet  which  con- 
denses many  of  the  same  sentiments,  and  t«lls  Scott  that 
<■  the  m^ht  of  the  whole  world's  good  wishes  with  him 
goes,"  was  sent  soon  afterwards  to  nim,  and  reached  him 
before  he  left  London  for  Italy.  No  record  remuns  as  to 
how  he  took  these  poems,  or  what  pleasure  they  gave  him. 
Probably  the  pall  of  gloom  was  hj  this  time  setthng  down 
on  his  mind  too  heavuy  to  be  lifted  off*  by  any  songs  that 
mortal  poet  coold  indite. 

Compared  with  tha  two  former  poems,  "  Yarrow  Re- 
visited "  falls  short  of  the  ideal  tone  to  which  they  were 
set  In  the  former,  the  poet's  mind  was  free  to  follow  its 
natural  impulse,  and,  unencumbered  with  present  &ct,  to 
see  Yarrow  Vale  in  the  visionary  light  i^eh  nature  or 
foregone  humanities  had  combined  to  shed  upon  it 

In  the  last  poem  the  sense  of  Scott's  recent  misfortniws 
and  declining  health  was  too  painfully  present  to  admit  of 
such  treatment.  Wordsworth  was  himself  cousoions  of 
this,  and  in  the  retrospect  he  made  this  remark :  "There 
is  too  ronch  pressure  of  fact  for  these  verses  to  harmonize, 
as  much  as  1  could  wish,  with  the  two  preceding  poems." 
This  is  true.  And  yet  if  it  wants  the  idealizing  touch,  it 
has  qualities  of  its  own  which  well  compensate  for  that 
want  It  is  one  of  the  latest  of  Wordsworth's  poems  in 
which  his  natural  power  is  seen  still  unabated  ;  and  if  it 
falls  below  the  best  things  he  did  in  his  best  days,  it  is 
only  second  to  these,  and  displays  his  later  or  autamnal 
manner  in  its  best  form,  ijeveral  of  the  stanzas  above 
quoted  are  only  a  little  below  the  finest  verses  in  the  best 
of  the  "Lyrical  Ballads,"  written  in  his  poetic  prime. 
Bnt  if  some  may  estimate  the  artistic  merit  of  "  Yarrow 
Revisited  "  lower  than  I  am  inclined  to  do,  they  cannot 
deny  its  human  and  hiatoiic  interest  It  is  an  enduring 
record  of  the  friendship  of  two  poets,  the  greatest  of  their 
time,  and  of  the  last  scene  in  that  friendship.  Commeno* 
ing  with  that  first  meeting  at  Lasswade,  before  either  was. 
much  known  to  fame,  Ibeir  friendship  lasted  unabated  till 
death  parted  them.  Tley  had  lived  apart,  and  met  onlv 
by  occasional  visits,  when  Wordsworth  crossed  the  Scottish 
border,  or  Scott  visited  the  Lakes. 

On  one  of  these  latter  occasions  they  had  together  as- 
cended Helvellyo,  and  Wordsworth  commemorated  that 
ascent  by  the  lines  addressed  to  Lady  Scott,  — 

"  Inmate  of  a  monntsiu  dwelling." 
And  again  in  the  "Musings  in  Aquapendente  "  he  reverted 

"  Old  Halvellyn's  brow. 
Where  once  together,  in  bis  day  of  strength. 
We  stood  rejoicing,  as  if  earth  were  free 
From  sorrow,  like  the  sky  above  out  heads." 

The  characters  of  the  two  poets  were  not  less  different 
than  were  the  views  and  methods  on  which  their  poetrjr 
was  coQstructed.  But  they  each  esteemed  and  honored 
the  other,  throughout  their  days  of  active  creation,  and 
now  they  had  met  for  what  they  well  knew,  though  they 
did  not  say  it,  must  be  their  final  interview.  It  was  an 
affecting  and  solemn  interview,  aceoriline  to  the  prose 
account  of  it  which  Wordsworth  and  Lockhart  have  each 
^ven.     Nor  less  affecting  is  this  its  poetic  record. 

Then  again,  the  poem  is  a  memorial  of  the  very  last 
visit  Scott  ever  paid  not  only  to  Yarrow  but  to  any  scene 
in  that  land  which  he  had  so  loved  and  glorified.  A 
memorial  of  that  dev,  struck  off  on  the  spot,  even  by  an 
inferior  hand,  woula  have  been  precious.  Bnt  when  no 
less  a  poet  than  Wordsworth  was  there  to  commemorate 
this,  Scott's  last  day  by  his  native  streams,  and  when  into 
that  record  be  poured  so,  much  of  the  mellow  music  of  his 
autumnal  genius,  the  whole  poem  reaches  to  a  quite  tr^io 
pathos.  At  you  croon  over  its  solemn  cadences,  and  think 
c^  the  circumstances  out  of  which  it  arose,  and  the  aeqnel 
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tltst  mu  W  noa  to  follow,  jroa  aeem  to  overbekr  in  everj 


"  The  «till  Md  mas 


Ulily." 


Wordsworth  nerer  revisited  those  scCDes.  But  once 
•gain,  00  heariDz  of  the  death  of  Jamea  Hogg,  in  Noveni' 
ber,  1SS5,  hi*  tAoughti  flew  back  to  Yattow,  and  poured 
themselves  forth  in  this  "  EztemnarB  Efiuiion,"  probably 
the  very  la«t  oatburst  in  which  ais  genius  flashed  forth 
with  its  old  poetic  fervor  :  — 

"  When  Qnt,  descending  trom  the  TDOorlBOds, 
I  BBW  ibo  Stresni  of  Yarrow  glide 
Along  a  barn  and  Open  I'allej, 
The  Ettrick  Sbepiie--d  was  mj  guide. 

"  When  last  along  its  banks  I  waodered, 

Through  groves  which  had  b^^n  to  shed 
Their  golden  learea  upon  the  pathways. 
My  sups  tlie  Border-Minstrel  Jed. 

"  The  mighty  minstrel  breathes  no  longer, 

'Hid  mouldering  ruins  low  he  lies ; 

And  death  noon  the  braes  of  Yarrow, 

Has  closed  the  Shepherd-poet's  eyes. 


"Uke  elonda  that  rake  the  mountain  anminita,  ~ 
Or  waves  that  own  no  curbing  hand. 
How  hst  has  brother  followixi  brother. 
From  sunshine  to  the  sunless  land  1 

"  Yet  I,  whose  lida  tVom  infant  slumber 
Were  earlier  raised,  remain  to  hear 
A  timid  voice,  that  aaks  in  whispers, 
'Who  next  will  drop  aaddiaappear?'" 

These  lines  are  a  fitting  epilogue  to  the  three  poems, 
"  bj  which,"  as  Lockhart  has  said,  "  Wordsworth  has  con- 
nected his  name  to  all  time  with  the  most  romaotic  of 
Scottish  streams,"  and  he  might  have  added,  with  the 
greatest  of  Scottish  poets. 


BEET  HARTE. 


Ekbaskiko  from  a  city  on  the  Caribbean  Sea  where, 
tliere  were  no  books  to  be  bought,  on  board  a  steamer  which 
had  none  to  lend,  for  a  voyage  which  would  last  at  least 
twenty-six  days,  my  ammunitions  of  war  against  time  were 
*adly  defective.  I  had  had  plenty  of  business  on  the  great 
watera;  ships  had  no  novelty  for  me.  I  was  even  denied 
the  poor  occupation  of  being  sea-iick ;  for  though  thoroughly 
siok  of  the  sea,  I  hare  never  felt  the  first  symptoms  of  that 
faMMlreaded  malady.  Moreover,  I  had  to  spend  three  days 
of  inaction  at  the  dullest,  the  dirtiest,  and  the  hottest  sea- 
port on  that  side  the  Atlantic,  and,  as  I  verily  believe,  for 
Its  size,  the  wickedest  place  in  the  world.  The  nation 
whic^  owns. this  favored  spot  calls  it  Colon,  but  the  Ameri- 
cans, who  made  it  the  tenuious  of  their  railroad  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  dub  it  Aspin-uu^^.  I  hate  it  with  a 
deep  and  bitter  hatred,  as  nn-Chrislian  aa  sincere;  but  it 
has  one  pleasant  reminiscence :  it  wss  there  that  I  first 
made  the  acquaintance  (as  a  reader)  of  Bret  Uarte.  Sweet 
should  be  bis  consolation  that  he  has  cauae^one  human  Ije- 
hig  to  asiociate  a  pleasant  thought  with  filthy,  pestilent!^, 
rowdy  Aapiowall. 

A  friend,  also  on  his  travels,  came  to  see  me  on  my 
steamer,  and  he  had  a  book.  Perhaps  I  eyed  it  hungrily; 
perhaps,  aa  an  old  st^er,  he  guessed  my  sore  distreaa.  Any- 
Aow,  he  gave  me  that  book  —  a  volume  of  the  Allantie 
MonOUy  magazine  —  and  in  it  were  two  atoriea,  "  The  Out- 
casts of  Poker  Flat "  and  another  1  cannot  designate  now, 
and  one  set  of  verses,  "  In  a  Tunnel,"  i  which,  to  use  a  hack- 
neyed but  all-expressive  phrase,  gave  me  "a  new  sensation." 
When  I  arrived  in  Lodiioo  I  bought  all  that  was  then  pub- 
lished or  Bret  Harte,  and  have  kept  up  my  reading  In  his 
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respect  prettjr  well  since.    I  sinoerelj  hope  I  hare  not  rsad 
all  his  works. 

My  new  sensation  was  that  of  fireshneas,  vi^,  daring — 
that  of  entering  into  an  atmosphere  so  bracing  as  tc  ''*'- 


away  the  breath  ;  for  the  first  impression  upon  reading 
Bret  Harte  Is,  that  vou  ought  to  be  shocked.  Not  only  & 
the  clay  firom  which  he  moulds  his  characters  of  the  very 


kind,  bat  it  seems  at  first  to  U 
unclean  as  well ;  but  it  becomes  purified  as  he  shapes  tL 
He  rakei  pearls  and  diamonds  out  of  the  gutter,  andhii 
hands  are  not  aoiled  in  the  act.  LJke  our  own  Dickens,  ke 
find*  noble  qualities  in  the  roughest  and  lowest  of  maakiad; 
but  he  is  not  open  to  the  accusation  which  may  somelimei 
be  brought  with  justice  against  that  great  master  of  fiction, 
that  he  makes  his  heroes  and  heroines  pottvre,  so  to  apeak, 
and  behave  in  a  manner  which  u  hard  to  reconcile  with 
their  origin  and  surroundings.  But  then  Bret  Harte  has 
never  yet  tried  his  hand  at  a  lone  story ;  his  tales  m  all 
short  character  sketches.  When  he  leaves  the  gulch  and 
the  caBon,  and  gets  out  of  the  sound  of  the  mountun  puMi^ 
and  bids  adieu  to  his  diggers,  he  proses.  His  essay*  an 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  water  —  very  strong  of  the 

Bret  Harto  made  hi*  fame  in  verse  with  "  The  fleslbao 
Chinee."  Itwaathe  sort  of  thing  that"  any  fellow  "could 
understand,  and  it  took  amaxinglr,  but  is  not  to  be  cam- 
real  merit  with  "  Dow's  Flat,"  "  Jkn,"  or  "  Pend- 


o».' 


You  ( 


)t  read  these  aa  yi 


;  their  force  ec 


rather  in  what  they  leave  to  the  imaginatioD  than  wlist  - 

they  express.  The  mastei^touch,  for  example,  in  "  Dow"* 
Flat "  t*  when  the  narrator  (tolling  his  own  history  as  that 
of  another)  breaks  short  off  at  the  pinat  where  Dow,  utt^ly 
ruined  and  hopeless,  goes  down  to  that  well  he  had  iMea 
digging  so  long  in  vain  for  wator,  — 


Hitherto  the  story  had  been  told  glibly  enough,  with  touches 
of  grim  humor  highly  oharacteriatjc : 

"  He  goes  to  the  well, 

And  he  stands  on  the  brink. 
And  stops  for  a  spell, 

Joatto  listen  and  think. 
For  the  sun  in  his  eyee  (jut  lite  (lu,  sir/) 
Yon  see,  kinder  made  the  cnss  blink. 

"  Hia  two  ragged  gals 

In  the  gulch  wen  at  plav. 
And  a  go<md  that  was  Sal's 

Kinder  Sapped  on  a  bay : 
Not  much  for  a  man  lo  be  learin',  bnt  Ua 

All  —  as  I've  heer'd  the  folka  say. 
And"  — 

Here  he  breaks  down.  He  shndder  which  ran  tbioi^ 
him  when  the  cold  barrel  of  that  Derringer  touched  Ei* 
breast  thrill*  him  again. 

"  And  —  that's  a  peart  boss 

That  you've  got  —  ain't  it  now  ! 
What  might  be  her  cost  1 

Sh  1     Oh  I     Well,  then,  Dow, 
Lei's  see  —  welt,  that  forty-foot  grave 
Wasn't  hia,  air,  that  day  anyhow." 


s  not  alone  to  feel  the  kneea  of  the  "  peart  bos* "  (bat 


throat  that  he  would  fain  hide,  and  the  "  Eh  ? 

see,"  is  delivered  in  a  very  husky  voice,  and  preluded— 

whoknows?  — by.an  outspoken  "Thank  God  I" 

A  blow  of  hi*  pick  "sorter  caved  in  the  side"  of  Ita 
well,  and  he  found  gold  I  And  this,  aa  we  are  told,  throng 
"  sheer  contrarioesB." 

In  "  Jim  "  there  i*  another  eloquent  hiatns.  Little  Jin 
had  been  left  sick  at  some  unnamed  drinkiog-har,  and  hii 
chum,  inquiring  for  him  after  a  lapse  of  two  yeari,bnn 
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tbat  the  bof  ia  dead.    He  ia  Btaoding  —  glatt  in  hand  - 
drinking  to  ft  Btrang«T,  who  treata  him. 


ii  aD  he  can  falter  ont.  The  a\ata  falls  from  hia  hand,  and 
there  comes  b  laugh.  It  jaraT  Half  aahamed  of  his  emo- 
tkm,  and  like  many  anotlier  and  better  man,  trying  to  hide 
it  bj  blnater,  he  roars,  — 


"  What  makea  you  star. 

Too  01        ■      " 


Can't  a  man  drop 
's  glau  in  jor  ebop 
Bnt  yoD  mnst  Tart 
It  woDldn't  take 

D much  to  break 

Yon  and  yonr  bar." 

Beliered  by  this  explosion,  he  goei  on ; 
"Dead! 
Poor  — little— ^m  I 
Why  there  waa  me, 
Jonea  and  Bob  Lee, 
Harry  and  Ben  — 
No^ccDUD  [  men : 
Then  to  take  Aim  /  " 

But  little  Jim  has  not  been  taken.  It  waa  he  who  had 
"rar'd,"  knd  he  is  ultimately  recognized  in  the  following 

diaracteristic  lines,  — 

"Soldi 
Sold  I    Why,  yon  limb  I 

Demed  oldi 
Long  legged  Jim  I " 

The  whole  poem  contains  only  fifty-eigbt  short  linea,  hut 
deliTered  by  a  good  reader  it  speaks  a  volume. 

The  same  deep  affection,  and  desire  to  hide  it,  are  found 
in  the  story  of  "Flynn  of  Virginia,"  who  held  up  the  tim- 
ben  in  the  &Uing  tnnnel'  and  cried  in  the  darkneas  te  his 

"  Run  for  your  life,  Jake ! 
Bun  for  yonr  wife's  take  I 
Don't  mat  fir  nil,  I" 

Tbe  nairatar  Is  scandalized  that  the  atranrer  to  whom  he 
•peaks  has  not  beard  of  Tom  Ftynn,  and  ,tlwt's  all  about 

"  Tbat'a  all  about 

Plynn  of  Virginia; 
That  lets  me  out : 

Here  in  tbe  damp 
Ont  of  the  ann. 

That  'ar  dtnted  lan^ 
Makes  my  eyes  run." 

It  vuinoi  ih«  lonp. 
lenorance  of  fuynn  is  not  to  be  permitted,  so  he  con- 


del^ 


''  But,  air,  when  you'll 
Hear  iba  next  W 
Asking  of  Flynn  — 
Flynn  of  Viiginia — 
Just  you  chip  in 
S<uf  j/ou  buw  " 
Say  that  you' 

^  Tlie  merit  of  "  Penelope  "  is  of  a  different  order,  and  .is 
rich  in  another  sort  of  suggestion,  which  -  the  nader  who 
iinderatands  his  author  can  readily  profit  by.  He  can  see 
fitm  the  first  that  the  widow  is  willing  to  be  consoled  — 
that  the  wooer  is  shy,  and  requires  encouragement ;  and 
that  the  lady  sadly  needs  the  presence  of  her  ally  Sal,  to 
defend  her  against  a  too  speedy  capitulation.     Her 


gire  a  life-like  picture  of  the  fiustared,  tender-hearted, 
vomafdy  woman. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Joe  got  a  very  good  wife. 

Ihe  versificaUon  of"  TVuthAil  James  "  in  recoanUng  the 

"  That  broke  uponr  sodety  upon  the  Staniilaw  " 

is  peculiarly  smooth  and  happy.  The  line*  which  record 
the  demise  of  one  of  ita  ahiomg  lighta  are  irreaistibly  comic. 
Thns:  — 

"  Now  I  hold  it  is  not  decent  for  a  scientific  gent 
To  tay  another  ia  an  asa —  at  least  (o  all  intoiE ; 
Nor  sboeld  the  individual  who  happens  to  be  meant 
Beply  by  heaTing  rocks  at  him  lo  any  great  extent." 
Nevertheless — 

"  Abner  Dean,  of  Angel's,  raised  a  point  of  order  —  when 
A  chunk  ot  old  red  Mndatoae  look  him  in  the  abdomen, 
'  And'he  amiied  a  sort  of  sickly  smile,  and  curled  ap  on  the 

floor, 
AMdlhti\JiKqvaitproeeedoig»  ititetttltd  hm  mmon." 

Hie  prose  tales  of  Bret  Harte  are  not  "  food  for  babea." 
Ihey  suggest  questions  which  the  instructor  of  youth 
might  find  it  inconvenient  to  answer;  but  they  teem  with 
noble  thoughts  and  are  completely  void  of  sickly  sentimen- 
tality. Tbey  are  full  of  gambler*  and  drunkards  —  of 
ne'er-do-weels,  male  and  female ;  yet  no  one  rises  from 
their  perusal  with  the  idea  that  it  is  fine  to  gamble,  and 
drink,  and  lead  a  vicioua  lifb.  We  are  sorry  for  Mr.  Oak- 
hurpt,  when  he  ia  found  dead,  with  that  curious  sel^writ- 
ten  epitaph  posted  above  hia  head  ;  but  we  do  not  doubt 
the  justice  of  the  decree  which  exiled  him  and  hia  compan- 
ions from  Poker  Flat,  or  suppose  for  one  moment  that  had 
aucoor  arrived  iu  time  he  would  not  have  deserved  a  simi- 
lar sentence  in  any  other  community  which  he  might  have 
selected  for  a  residence. 

Bret  Harte's  people  nener  atlitudvuxt.  Witness  the 
deadi  of  Mother  Shipton  in  the  atory  referred  to.  They 
are  "  snowed  in,"  and  provisions  fail :  — 

"  '  I'm  going,'  she  said,  la  a  voice  of  guemlous  weakness, 
'but  don't  sar  anything  about  it.  Doe't  waken  the  kids. 
Take  tbe  bundle  from  under  my  head,  and  open  it.'  Mr.  Oak- 
hural  did  so.  It  anuaiaed  MMhtr  Shiotoa't  ralioBi  Jw  the  Uut 
week  tabnu^td.  '  Give  'm  Co  the  child,  she  said,  pointing  to  the 
aleeping  Finey.  '  You've  starved  yourself! '  said  the  gambler. 
'  That's  what  they  call  it,'  said  the  woman,  querulously,  aa  ahe 
lay  down  again,  and,  turning  ber  face  to  the  wall,  passed  quietly 
away." 

She  died  as  ahe  had  lived  —  a  bad  old  woman  —  with- 
ont  a  word  of  repentance,  without  a  prayer  for  pardon ; 
bnt  doing  an  act  which,  perhapa,  the  All-merciful  would 
accept  a*  tucb.  She  died,  to  give  a  chance  of  life  to  "  tha 
child."  Not  her  own  child  —  a  atranger,  who  had  unfortu- 
nately joined  their  luckleas  caravan,  and  who  had  gained 
the  soft  spot  in  her  wicked  old  heart  because  she  wa*  not 
what  she  Dcrself  had  bepn.        i 

Finey  was  not  a  "  child,"  but  a  vrell-grown  young  womm, 
on  her  way  to  be   married.      Mother    Shipton   and  "  tbe 


Dachess  "  (a  lady,  ber  younger  in  years,  but  hardly  her  In- 
ferior  in  point  of  depravity)  would  i  "  ^     ". 


hearing.  They  always  spoke  of  her  aa  "  the  child."  "  It 
was  a  soothing  and  original  theorv  of  the  pair,"  remarks 
the  author,  "  thns  to  account  for  tae  fact  that  ahe  did  not 
swear  and  waa  not  improper." 

"  Miggles,"  who  retirea  into  the  wilds  with  the  paralyzed 
wreck  of  the  man  who  had  been  good  to  her  in  her  pros- 
perous but  naughty  day^  and  who  will  not  throw  a  sop  to 
Mra.  Grundy  by  marrying  him,  because  then  she  would  be 
bomid  to  do  what  she  did  of  her  own  accord  —  is  another 
instance  of  good  in  bad ;  a  diamond  picked  out  of  the  gut- 
ter.   There  is  no  talk  with  her  about  regret  for  the  past — 
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ODljpnctice.  When  the  coach  ^itorm-boand)  hai  left  her 
dwelUog,  and  the  pausD^era  arrive  at  the  next  halt,  and 
the  judg«,  "  BoletDDly  taking  off  hi*  white  hat,"  and  mak- 
ing (on  diat  all  th«  glauea  are  fiill,  taya  "  Here'a  to  Mlg- 
fflei.  God  blxsb  her  I "  it  would  hare  been  a  hara 
heart  indeed  that  woald  not  add,  Amen  1 

The  affair  ii  to  thoroughly  characUriatic  Eten  thia 
•olemu  benediction  could  not  be  conferred  withoat  "  a 
drink." 

"  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp  "  ia  full  of  tender  touches, 
^ven  \ty  the  roughest  handa.  A  child  has  been  bom  to 
Uiat  community,  of  the  only  perwin  in  it  capable  of  the  pro- 
ceedinE,  and  who  doea  not  aarvive  it.  The  infant  ia 
adopted  by  the  diggers,  who  file  fiaat  hia  cradle  (a  candle- 
box),  after  haTine  deposited  their  contribadona  towarda 
hia  maintenance  in  a  hat  "  placed  handy."  Eentuck  ia 
the  rougheat  of  that  crowd.    Aa  he 

"Bent  over  the  candle-box  half  cnrionsly,  the  child  tamed, 
and,  in  a  apum  of  pain,  canght  at  hit  groping  finger,  and  held 
it  fiut  fbr  a  moment.  Eentnck  looked  foollib  and  embarraaBed. 
Something  Uke  a  blnab  tried  to  aiaert  iUelf  in  hia  weaEher- 

bealenchMk.    '  The d d  little cuti I'  heaaid, aahee:ttricated 

hia  finger,  wiLh  perhapa  mora  tendemeaa  and  care  than  be  might 
have  been  deemed  capable  of  ahowing.  Ht  Md  tiatjlngtr  a  lil- 
■'      *  '  >  watt  oat,  and  eraniiMd  it  em- 

my  finger,'  he  remarked,  hold- 


lis  imrt  from  itt 
-  -'  'He  1 


ing  np  the  member,  '  tlie  d-    -d  litl 

The  italica  are  my  own.  When  every  one  had  gone  to 
bed  Kentuck  walked  down  to  the  river,  and  put  the  cabin 
where  the  child  waa,  and  back  ^ain  to  It. 

"'Howgoea  id'  aaid  Eenlnck,  looking  paat  Stnmpy  (the 
digger  nnrae)  towarda  the  candle-box.  '  All  terene,'  replied 
Stnmpy.  'Anything  apV  'Nothing.'  There  wm  a  panae 
—  an  embarraaaing  one,  Stnmpy  atill  holdins  the  door.  Then 
Eentnck    had   recourae   to  hia  finser,   wbicn  be  held    up  to 

BCumpj;.    '  Wraatled  with  it  —  (be  d d  little  cnsi  1 '  he  aaid, 

and  retired." 

There  is  more  poetir  in  that  idea  of  the  Soger  touched 
by  the  child  being  held  apart  from  its  fellows,  as  though 
it  had  been  purified  by  that  contact,  and  they  were  no 
longer  wortfay  to  be  together,  than  I  have  fbund  in  many 
Tolomea  of  vene. 

Kentnck'a  finger  is  not  the  only  thing  that  "  Tommy 
Luck  "  tonched  and  purified.  He  converts  the  whole  camp. 
Swearing  is  net  allowed  in  hia  presence,  and  habits  of  re- 
atraint  in  thia  respect  are  created.  Sanitary  considerations 
reqnire  that  his  visiton  should  lm|H9Te  their  acqnaintstnce 
with  soap  and  water  before  they  are  allowed  to  see  him, 
and  thus  cleanliness  ia  enconrafted.  The  well-fumished 
cabin  they  have  provided  for  him  makes  hia  patrons 
ashamed  m  their  own  sqoalid  dwellings,  and  the  result  ia 
thna  recorded  by  the  expressman :  — 

"Ttiey've  b  street np  there  in  Boaring  that  wonld  layover 
any  street  in  Red  Dog.  They've  got  vines  and  flowers  ronnd 
their  honaea,  and  they  wash  themielves  twice  a  day ;  bnt  they're 
migb^  rongb  on  strangers,  and  they  worship  an  Ingin  baby." 

A  burlesque  on  the  Church  Service  ia  prepared  for  Tom- 
my'a  christeaing,  bnt  ia  stopped  by  Stumpy.  "  It  ain't  my 
style,  hoys,  to  spoil  fiin,"  said  the  little  man,  stoutly  eying 
the  faces  aronnd  him  ;  "but  it  strikes  me  that  this  Uiing 
ain't  exactly  on  the  aquar.  It  if  playin^g  it  pretty  low 
down  on  thia  'yer  hahy  to  ring  in  fun  on  him  tlwt  he  ain't 
goin'  to  understand." 

If  thert)  were  not  a  gentleman,  in  the  higheat  tense  of  the 
word,  under  Stnmpy^s  red  shirt,  I  should  like  to  know 
where  such  a  aentiment  came  from  7  The  profane  ritual 
waa  abandoned  without  a  word,  and  when  Stumpy,  deter- 
mined that  there  should  be  a  christening,  said,  "  I  proclaim 
S}n  Hiomas  Luck,  according  to  the  laws  ol  the  United 
tates  and  the  State  of  Caliumia,  so  help  me  Ood  I  "  no 
one  laughed. 

In  the  end  a  flood  sweeps  Roaring  Camp  away.  A  re- 
lief boat  ii-om  down  the  river  picks  np  a  man  and  an  infant. 


ing  Camp  in  bis  arms. 
^'^'--  et.     T-  '-• 

Kentock.      '  Dying  I 

him.    Tell  the  boya  I've  got  the  Lnek  with  me 


the  eyea  of  the  expiriac 
"-'-   B-taking  na  wu 


o  Bret  Harte'a  laat  nih- 
a  Husbands,"  ia  highly  ijiar- 


The  story  which  gives  the  title  U 
lished  volume,  "  Mrs.  Ski^s'a  Hus 

acteriaUc  of  the  writer.  'Ke  first  ^art  ^weat)  haa  ^  real 
ring,  the  second  (east)  is  flat  and  insipid,  until  Juba  Wi 
entera  and  bringa  the  scent  of  the  pinea  and  the  r«d  doit 
of  the  sierras  with  him.  As  Bret  Harte  approaches  civil- 
ization he  becomes  doll.  He  can  make  nothing  worthy  cl 
his  pen  out  of  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen,  though  in  hia 
baoas  Kentock  becomes  a  hero  and  Migeles  a  heroine. 
He  ia  said  to  be  very  lazy ;  he  greatly  dUappolnta  tbi 
bookaellen.  I  am  glad  of  it ;  auch  stories  aa  I  have  noticed 
are  not  to  he  written  to  order  by  the  aheeL  Half  liia  last 
volume  is  —  and  oh  I  what  a  falling  off  is  there  I 

One  of  Mrs.  Skaegs'a  husbanda,  driven  to  deaperatioa 
and  drink  by  her  wtckedneaa,  we  find  at  Angel's  under  the 
name  of  Johnson  —  a  hopeless  and  apparently  aimleat 
wreck,  who  sees  snakes  and  jackass  rabbits  with  bats  on, 
hut  who  has  discovered  a  quicksilver  mine,  which  be  deter- 
mines to  share  with  Tom  Islington,  a  boy  who  bse  gabed 
bis  affections  by  pumping  on  his  head  of  a  morning,  and 
quietly  listening  to  all  he  may  have  to  say,  merely  obaerv- 
ing  (hat  the  sort  of  snakes  be  sees  don't  bite,  and  tiistu 
for  jackass  rabbits  going  about  with  green  hats  with  "  yal- 
ler'  ribbons,  why,  "sometimes  they  do  and  aometiiDAa 
they  don't.  Animals  are  migbty  queer."  He  takes  T 
oa  bis  partner,  and  thus  builds  hia  "  castle  in  Spain : "  — 


IS  to-dar,  the  boys  sb 
'a  whiskey.     '" 


" '  Times  when  I'm  took  bad,  ai 
here  sex  —  vott  bct  maybe,  Tommy  — 
Tommy.  It's  piien  —  qaicksilier  piien.  That's  what's  iha 
matter  with  me.  I'm  aalvialed  —  aalviated  withmerkeiyl  I've 
beerd  o'  it  before,'  continued  Johnson,  appealing  to  the  boy, 
'  and  as  a  boy  of  permiikeaa  reading  1  reason  yon  her  too. 
Them  men  aa  worka  in  cinnabar  sooner  or  later  geta  aalristod; 


bound  to  fetch  'em  aometime  —  lalviated  by  merkery. 
"  ""    '  "  "  you  g;oin'  to  do  for  it  ? '  asked  Tommy. 


' '  What  ai 


.   "'When  the  sei 
yer  mine,'  said  Johi 


do  for  it?'  asked  Tommy. 

p,  and  1  begin  to  realiu  on  (Ua 
nplatively,  '  I  goee  to  New  YoA. 
<l,  "  Show  me  the  laggcit  doctor 
Salviated  hy  merkcay  — 


"Five  t 


,  and  take  two  o'  these  pills  at  bedtime,  and  an  ekal  niua- 
ber  o'  powders  at  meals,  and  come  back  in  a  week."  And  I 
goes  back  in  a  week,  cured,  and  signs  a  certificate  to  that 
efleci.'" 

Encouraged  by  a  look  of  interest  in  Tommy's  eye,  ha 


" '  So  I  gets  cured.  I  goea  to  the  bar-keep,  and  I  aei,  "  Sbow 
me  the  Uggeat,lashioiiab(est  bouse  that's  for  sale  yer."  And  be 
sex,  "  The  binest  nat'rally  b'longs  to  John  Jacob  AbIot. 
And  I  sex,   "  Sliow  him ; '   and  he  shows  him.    And  1  ai 


'  Wot  might  yon  ask  (or  thia  yer  hi 


And  be  looks  at  vw 


I  givea  him  bis  own  price  lor  the  bouse.    I  stocks  uiat  1 
with  mahogany  fDmilnre  and  proriaions,  and  thsr  we  lives — 
yon  and  me,  lommy,  jon  and  me. 

"  '  Then  there  comes  a  day  when  we  give  a  big  apiead.  W» 
inritea  gov'nera,  members  o'  Congreaa,  gentlemen  o'  fasliion,  asa 
the  like.  And  amongtt  'em  I  mvite  a  man  as  holds  bia  bead 
very  high,  a  man  1  once  knew,  bnt  be  doesn't  knowl  knowabln, 
aitd  he  don't  remember  me.  And  lie  comes,  and  be  aits  oppo- 
site to  me,  and  I  watches  him.  And  he'a  very  aiiy,  thia  man, 
and  very  chipper,  and  be  wipes  hia  month  with  a  wUte  hsndkeT' 
cber.  And  be  smiles,  and  he  hetcbta  my  eye,  and  lie  la,  "i 
glass  o'  wine  with  yon,  Mr.  Johnson  ; "  and  tie  Gils  bis  glaw, 
and  1  fill  mine,  and  we  rises.    And  I  heaves  that  wine,  glaa 

and  all,  right  into  bis  d d  grinnin'  lace.    And  he  jumpi  ft* 

me  —  for  be  is  very  game,  tbia  man  —  very  game ;  tiiit  some  m 
'em  grabs  him,   and  he  sex,  "  Who   be  yoo  1  "    And  I  soj 

"Skf«s1  d n  yoo,  Skrges  1    Look  at  me  I    Give  ma  t«|ct 

my  wife  and  child  1  Give  mebaek  (he  money  yon  stole  I  Givs 
me  back  the  good  name  you  took  away  1  Give  me  back  (H 
health  yon  ruined !  Give  me  back  (be  lu(  twelve  yeu»l 
Give  'em  to  me,  d n  you  I  quick,  befbre  I  cnts  yoor  heart 
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oai  I "  And  naterally,  Tomm/,  he  csa't  do  It.  And  w  I  cati 
ha  heart  out,  cnj  boy —  Icnts  his  heart  ont  I' 

"  The  purely  animal  fiiij  of  hii  eye  laddeolr  chang^ed  again 
to  cuaning.  '  Yo^  Ibink  they  happ  me  for  it,  Tommy ;  bat 
they  don't.  Not  mnch,  Tommy.  Igoes  lo  the  biggeit  lawyer 
there,  and  Iseztohim,  "Salviated  by  merkery  —  jou  hear  me 

—  lalTiated  by  merkery  I  "  And  be  winki  at  me,  and  he  goei 
n  the  Judge,  and  hesei,  "  Thia  yeranforttaet  man  ian't  responsi- 
Ua  —  he's  be«D  aalviated  by  merkery."  Aad  he  brings  «it- 
ncam;  yon  comea,  Tommy,  and  yon  lei  az  how  you've  a«en 
me  look  bad  before  ;  and  the  doclnr,  he  cornea,  and  he  sex  a«  how 
it'i  aeen  me  rrightful ;  and  the  jury,  without  learin'  their  aeati, 
bringa  in  a  »«rdict  o'  joBtiflaWa  insanity —  aalriated  by  mer- 
kery!'" 

Space  does  not  allow  me  to  quote  u  I  ihould  with  Iroia 
that  moat  toocfaing  Btory,  "  How  Santa  Claus  came  to  Simp- 
Hn'a  Bar."  There  ia  a  reputation  in  ita  fourteen  pages. 
To  sum  up  Bret  Harte,  he  nas  all  the  dry,  qaaint,  Araeri- 
ean  hnmorof  Artemai  Ward,  Mark  Twain,  anil  their  many 
imitators,  plus  a  pathos  which  is  entirely  his  own.  You 
may  take  bis  stones  as  his  dijigera  treat  tlie  geld-laden  soil 

—  let  pure  thoughts  Bow  over  dkem,  and  lo  1  the  dirt  soon 
disappears,  and  pure  metal  remains  u  your  reward. 


POETKT  AND  WAT'ER. 

BT  OEOBOE  AUaUBTUB  BALA. 

But  before  I  fairly  broach  my  theme  —  a  suffioiently 
psrlous  one,  perhaps  —  I  have  a  note  to  make  and  a  query 
lo  propound.  1  should  properly  send  them,  it  may  be,  to 
the  pleagant  little  weekly  journal  in  which,  for  twenty 
years,  I  have  been  permitted  from  time  to  time  to  aak 
qmations,  or  to  strive  to  answer  them ;  but  Mr.  Thomas 
nss  abdicated  the  editorial  throne  of  Notet  and  Qucriu, 
and  another  king  may  be  reigning  in  Welliagtoa  Street 
BOW,  who  knows  not  Joseph.  Belgravia,  however,  concia- 
ning  to  enjoy  the  mild  sway  of  the  same  female  soverriign 
who  has  so  Buccessrully  demonstrated  the  inexpediency  of 
s  Salic  Law  in  the  realm  of  letters,  it  is  to  Belgravian 
naders  that  I  address  myself  on  a  matter  which  lus  long 
lua  heavy  on  my  mind.  Besidei,  I  am  happy  to  believe 
that  a  vast  number  of  the  subscribers  to  this  magazine  be- 
long to  the  gentler  sex,  and  ladies  —  who  will  queatioo  it  V 
—  know  a  great  deal  more  about  poets  and  poetry  than  all 
th«  antiquaries,  heralds,  classical  scholars,  and  philological 
oitics  <A  Notes  and  Queriei  put  together. 

How  comes  it  then,  Uesdamea,  that  the  names  of  the 
great  English  poets  of  aocient  and  modem  times  never 
eonaist  of  more  than  two  syllables,  and  that  the  one-syllo- 
ble-aamed  bards  are  usually  found  to  lack  some  element 
ol  real  greatness  ?  Here,  at  random,  I  give  the  names  of 
twenty  poets  to  whom  the  honors  of  the  front  rank  can 
•MTCely  be  denied :  Chaucer,  Gower,  Shakespeare,  Joason, 
Bwnmont,  Fletcher,  Raleigh,  Herrick,  Herbert,  Spenser, 
Wlton,  Dryden,  Cowley,  Butler,  Waller,  Cowper,  Words- 
*ortb,  (jhelley,  Byron,  aud  Coleridge.  If  I  add  Swin- 
bame,  you  wiU  shri^  perhaps ;  but  I  will  witht^w  "  Au- 
lon's  p^e,  the  Harbinger  of  sunny  verse,"  if  you  will 
*l>ate  me  Tennyson  fron:\  the  list  of  English  poets  whose 
Ume*  are  of  more  than  two  syllables.  Still,  can  you  re- 
isentber  any  more  of  that  last  category  who  are  in  the 
nominal  condition  of  the  Poet  LiureateV  Were  the  Mont- 
Konerys,  Jemmy  or  "  Satan,"  great  poets?  Was  Addi- 
■oa?  The  only  poetical  piece  approaching  greatness  to  be 
^d  in  the  writings  of  that  elegant  essayist  is  the  mag- 
aificent  hymn  which  Mr.  Thackeray   uaed  to  quote  t     - 


.../.quite  unconscious  that  the  sublime  stanzas  bad 
"*n  coolly  and  leztually  plagiarized  by  the  Bight  Honor- 
able Joseph  from  Andrew  Marvell.  A  d'aulrea  I  I  can 
■*ell  myUet  with  (he  names  of  Elizabeth  Barre(t  Brown- 
^  Felicia  Hemans,  I^elitia  Landon,  and  Caroline  Norton ; 
but  trhure  are  you  with  your  three -syllabled  bards  1  Was 
Urt.  Sigonmey  a  great  poet  1  Come  we  now  to  the  men 
"  one  syllable.    Boms  must  be  at  ODce  acknowledged  as 


a  trlnmphant  exception  lo  the  mla  I  seem  to  discern.  Asa 
poet  he  was  really  and  immortally  great ;  bat  can  the  same 
be  aud  of  Swift  (as  a  poet),  of  Scott,  of  Keats,  or  of  Moore  7 
1  could  never  find  out  that  France  ever  produced  any 
really  great  poets  —  Voltaire  with  his  "  Heuriade  "  not- 
withstanding ;  but  accepting  dramatists  as  poets,  Moliire, 
Racine,  and  Comeille  are  all  two-syllablra  men.  So  is 
Boileau.  So  are  Tillon,  Scarron,  and  Malesherbes.  So 
are  the  modems,  Hugo  and  De  MusieU  B^raoger  and 
I^martine  are  the  exceptions  ;  but  can  you  light  on  any 
more  than  these  two?  The  three  great  poets  of  Italy  were 
duosyllabic  in  name  —  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Tasso  :  nn- 
less  you  choose  to  claim  the  second  as  "  Petrarca,"  and 
consequently  with  an  additional  syllable.  And  finally  how 
stands  it  with  the  Americans?  Longfellow  bears  a  naqie 
witli  three  syllables,  but  Bryant,  Whittier,  Bayard  Taylor, 
Joaquin  Miller,  have  only  two ;  Edgar  Poe  and  Bret  Harta 

TherQ  :  I  have  sent  the  fire-ship  into  tbe  midst  of  tlia 
enemy's  fleet;  and  if  tbere  be  (any  existi^  poets  by  the 
names  of  Feathers  tonhaugh,  Cholmondely,  Defarbalestiere, 
M^oribanks  Hetherington,  Eklmundabury,  or  Fotheringhay, 
it  will  not  be  long,  I  suspect,  ere  I  am  bitterly  reminded 
that  I  am  a  blockhead  or  a  libeller,  and  that  the  modem 
Parnassus  swarms  with  poets  whose  names  extend  from 
four  to  seven  syllables.  Name  them,  I  say.  Ueaowbile, 
I  shall  stdck  to  my  text. 

1  hinted  iu  the  ontset  that  this  prolegomena  had  ooth- 
ing  whatever  to  do  with  the  subject  of  this  paper;  and 
now,  having  unburdened  my  mind,  I  will  revert  to  the 
topic  immediately  in  hand.  What  have  I  to  say  about 
Poetry  and  Water?  Little,  perchance,  that  is  closely  to 
the  point ;  and  yet  the  theme  la  an  eminently  seductive 
It  is  on   the  career  of  only  one  "  water-poet "  that  I 


intend  briefly  to  descant;  but  it  is  worth  while  remember^ 
ing  that  we  have  scarcely  ever  had  a  thoroushly  great  poet 
'ho  has  not   lavished  beauty  of  thought  and  eloquence  of 


language  upon  water,  either  salt  or  fre»b.  Shakespeare  is 
of  course  at  home  with  both.  He  dwells  as  exquisitely 
upon  Ophelia's  brook  as  upon  "  the  Mediterranean  flole ; " 
be  is  as  familiar  with  the  river  on  which  Cleopatra's  galley 
rode  as  with  the  bottom  of  that  awful  ocean  which  Clar- 
ence saw  in  his  dream.  Spenser,  too.  was  a  thorouf^ 
water-poet :' witness  the  "  lale  L^e;"  Byron  was  thor- 
oughly imbued  with  the  sea-spirit;  and  throuehoui  Tenny- 
son's "In  Memoriam  "  do  we  not  seem  to  near  the  soft 
but  solemn  murmuring  of  the  wavn  ?  Mrs.  Browning 
made  out  of  the  reeds  by  a  river  bank  one  of  the  most  po- 
tent gods  in  the  whole  Pantheon  of  Poetry;  and  over  Mrs. 
Hemans  the  ocean  seemed  to  exercise  a  fascination  which 
imparted  additional  sadness  to  her  always  aad  verse. 
This  was  curiously  the  case,  too,  with  Shelley.  Both  poeta 
seemed  to  love  the  sea,  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  dread  it ; 
as  though  it  had  worked  some  ill  in  by-gone  days  to  those 
they  loved,  and  was  destined  to  work  them  yet  more  evil  in 
days  to  come. 

I  will  not  reckon  auch  a  writer  as  Falconer  in  the  list  of 
water-poets,  aince,  admirable  as  are  many  portbns  of  his 
"  Shipwreck,"  the  task  to  which  he  addreseed  himself  was 
a  cut-and-dried  one  — a  "  commiMion  "  from  the  Muses,  so 
to  speak.  If  an  artist  sits  down  Co  paint  a  picture  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  he  must  needa  paiut  a  good  mai^ 
soldiers,  horses,  and  trains  of  artillery,  unless  indeed  —  as 
is  narrated  of  Bird,  when  he  was  decorating  tea-trays  at 
Birmingham  — he  grows  so  disgusted  at  the  meazre  wi^es 
doled  out  to  him  by  his  employer,  as  to  hide  alTthe  com- 
batants and  all  the  cannon  beneath  one  impervious  veil  of 

The  TemperaDce  cause,  which  is  now  bwag  so  doughtily 
battled  for  by  Archbishop  Manning,  Sir  Wilfnd  Lawson, 
and  their  colleagues,  would  perhaps  be  all  the  better  for 
the  assistance  ofa  water-poet.  The  minstrels  of  teetolalism 


such  inspiration  as  would  be  given  to  it  by  the  United 
Kingdom  Alliance.    Thus    it  has  always  be«n,  I  fear. 
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Poets  have  aung  of  wUer,  s&lt  and  freah,  ander  its  Almiot 
orery  aapect ;  yet  they  have  very  rarely  dwelt  on  the  ex- 
pediency of  .drinkioK  the  pore  element ;  and  the  wator- 
t  par  exeeUence,  Joba  Taylor,  actually  kept  a  publlo- 


poet 


very  odd  character  was  this  bareee-lwrd.  London 
antiquanes,  and  groperg  amon^  the  duaty  but  precious 
treasure*  of  the  Elizabethan  literature,  are  continually 
qnoling  the  Watei^poet  iu  illustration  of  by-eoDe  mannen 
and  customs,  for  the  elucidation  of  'which,  indeed,  he  does 
as  good  service  as  is  done  by  the  "  Diary  "  «f  Mr.  Samuel 
Fepys  in  the  seventeeiitb,  and  by  the  *'  London  Spy  "  of 
Ned  Ward  in  the  eighteenth,  century.  But  of  the  man 
John  Taylor  very  little  seems  to  be  remembered.  He  was, 
neTertheless,  a  very  notable  character ;  and  as  a  type  of  S 
jovial,  hard-working,  plucky  Englishman,  fully  worthy  to 
abide  in  the  public  memory.  Southey  has  done  him  but 
half  justice,  and  the  majonty  of  the  London  antiquaries  I 
mentioned  anon  arti  content  with  quoting  Taylor  as  filtered 
through  Southey's  reprints  of  sixty-three  of  the  Water- 
poet's  pieces,  originally  published  in  IGSO.  Let  us  see  ifa 
little  Bdditiori:il  light  can  be  thrown  on  the  life  and  works 
of  J.  T.  If  oil  DO  other  score,  I  can  claim  sympathy  for 
him  on  the  grouud  of  having  been  one  of  the  first  "  sensa- 
tional "  writers  of  English  verse.  What  do  you  think  of 
the  following  outburst,  for  example  ?  How  would  it  read 
tnmed  into  prose  —  che  transpoaitiou  is  easy  enough  ^  as 
a  leader  in  a  penny  newspaper  ?  . 

"  Tbinkst  thou  a  wolf  thrunt  through  a  sheepskin  glore 
Can  make  me  take  this  goblin  for  a  lamb  ? 
Or  that  a  crocodile  in  barley  broth 
Is  not  a  dish  to  feast  Don  Beelzebub  ? 
Givs  me  a  medlar  in  a  field  of  blew 
Wrapt  np  llitEmHlically  in  a  dream. 
And  1  will  send  him  to  the  gates  of  Dis; 
To  cause  him  fetch  a  sword  of  massy  clialk 
With  which  he  won  the  fatal  Theban  field. 
From  Soma's  great  mitred  metropolitan." 

1  like  the  "  crocodile  in  barley  broth ;  "  and  "  Home's  great 
mitred  metropolitan "  would  be  an  admirable  penHvtion 
to  a  "  high  falutln  "  essay.     I  shall  try  it,  myself,  when  1 


some  extent,  the  Dibdin  of  his  day,  and  indited  a  number 
of  very  stirring  Iiautical  ditties ;  one  of  these,  beginning 
"Ye  ln«ve  Neptnntans,  you  salt-water  crew,"  is  worth  pres- 
ervation, as  containing  a  curious  vocabulary  of  sea  terms 
nsed  in  the  reign  of  James  1.  In  it  we  read  of  sprit-sails, 
top-sails,  mizens,  coursers,  txmnets,  drabblers,  sheets,  sails, 
boliens  (qaery,  bowlines?),  braces,  haliers  (halyards?), 
tyes,  shrouds,  ratlines,  tartles,  lifts,  gyes,  mast-lines,  rope- 

Crns,  gaskets  and  stays,  buoy-ropes,  cat-ropes,  gurst, 
cket,  entering  and  top  ropes.  Compare  Shakespeare  in 
the  "  Tempest "  for  nautical  terms,  and  especially  Howel, 
in  the  "Familiar  Letters."  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  too, 
that  Taylor,  equally  with  Skelton,  delighted  in  those 
rhymedjingles  uterwards  to  be  brought  to  such  an  ex- 
quisite pitch  of  perfection  by  Butler  in  "Hudlbras." 

Mr.  Macgregor  of  the  "  Rob  Roy  "  canoe  —  a  water- 
poet  afler  a  kind  himseli  —  might  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  some  of  his  achievements  were  anticipated  by  John 
Taylor,  who  in  1616  pubbihed  a  narrative  of  his  square 
expeditions  with  this  title,  "  Taylor's  Travels : "  tltree 
weeks,  three  days,  and  three  hours'  observations  from 
London  to  HamburH;,  in  Germany,  among  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles ;  with  descriptions  of  towns  and  towers,  castles  and 
citadels,  arliGcial  gallowses  and  natural  hangmen."  He 
undertook  a  second  trip  in  a  wherry  to  Germany,  in  1617; 
and  in  the  following  year,  laying  up  for  the  nonce  his 
sculls  in  ordinary,  he  laid  and  won  a  wager  to  make  a 
journey  on  foot  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  "  not  carrying 
any  money  to  or  fro;  neither  begging,  borrowing,  nor 
asking  meat,  drink,  or  lodging."  ^  wrote  an  account  of 
this  expedition,  partly  in  verse  and  partly  In  prose,  enti- 
tling it  the  "Pennyless  Pilgrimaee,or  Moneyless  Penun- 
boluioD  of  the  Klin's  Majesty's  Water-poeL       I  am  con- 


strained t< 


remark  that  the  adyentore  was  mnch  leas  ardu- 
ous than  at  the  first  blush  it  appeared.  Master  John 
Taylor,  in  his  "  Pennyless  Filgrimace,"  showed  himself  to 
be  as  cunning  a  casuist  as  the  pilgrim  who  boiled  bis  peaa 
before  he  put  tbem  in  his  shoes  to  climb  up  the  Heavy 
Hill  at  Loretto.  The  Water-poet  found  plenty  of  frieDiU 
on  the  road  to  entertun  him  ;  and,  moreover,  although  he 
carried  neither  scrip  nor  purse  himself,  he  took  with  him  a 
servant  and  a  ........ 

S0E( 


■servant  and  a  sumpter-mule  well  laden  with  provend, 
9on,  moreover,  as  he  arrived  in  tlie  capital  of  bcotland. 


he  deemed  himself  absolved  from  his  tow  of  poterty ;  for 
he  relates  that,  walking  np  and  down  the  High  Street  of 
Edinburgh,  his  "  mind  attired  with  moody,  muddy,  cliver- 
ditrh  melancholy,"  and  devoutly  praying  that  he  might 
meet  with  ■■  some  valiant  friend  who  would  desperately 
disburse,"  be  came  upon  a  total  itranger,  who,  in^sently 
entering  into  conversation  with  him,  "overlook  him  with 
unexpected  and  undeserved  courtesy."  "He  brought  ma 
to  a  lodging,''  ^K>Dtinnes  the  Water-poet,  "  and  caused  mj 
horse  to  be  put  into  his  own  stable ;  whilst  we,  discoorsing 
over  a  pint  of  Spanish,  I  discoursed  as  much  English  to 
him  as  made  him  lend  mc  ten  shillings  (his  name  was 
Master  John  Maxwell)  ;  which  money,  lam.  sure,  was  tlie 
first  I  handled  aller  I  came  from  out  the  walls  of  London." 
This  generous  Master  John  Maxwell,  perhaps,  was  a  Htgh- 
landman,  not  very  conversant  with  the  Sassenach  tongne  ; 
and  he  may  have  deemed  a  lesson  in  langu^es,  and  from 
a  water-poet  too,  cheap  at  ten  shillings.  The  bard  repaid 
his  friend's  liberality  by  going  into  ecstasies  about  the 
High  Street  of  Edinburgh,  which  he  described  as  "  the 
fiurest  and  goodliest  that  ever  his  eyes  beheld." 

There  is  no  record  of  the  poet  having  repaid  Master 
John  Maxwell  the  ten  shillings  advanced  to  him  in  lui 
need  by  that  perfervid  but  ingenuous  Scot.  Taylor  pro- 
ceeded on  foot  into  the  Highlands  to  meet  some  old 
patrons  of  his.  Earl  of  Mar  and  Sir  William  Horry  oT 
Abercairney,  at  the  great  hunting  tryst  of  Braemar.  Very 
manfully  the  London  waterman  toiled  northwards  "  bj 
strange  ways,  over  mountains  and  rocks  :  the  way  was  so 
uneven,  stony,  and  full  of  bogs,  quagmires,  and  long  heaths 
that  a  dog  with  three  legs  would  there  outrun  a  horse  with 
four."  At  length  with  extreme  travail  he  came  to  the  Brae 
of  Mar,  "  which  is  a  large  countrv,  all  composed  of  a 
mountains,  that  ^hooter's-hill,  Gad's-hill,  Hi^hga-  ' 
Hampstead-hiil,  Birdtop-hill  (where  i 
Malvern-hill  are  but  molehills  in  comparison, 
liver  or  gizzard  upon  a  capon's  wing  in  respect  of  the 
altitude  of  their  tops  or  the  perpendicularity  of  their 
bottoms."  Surely,  after  this  niphic  compendium  of  the 
topt^raphy  of  the  Highlands,  John  Taylor  ought  to  have 
been  the  author  of  the  celebrated  diaUch  on  the  Caledonian 
highways  north  of  Aberdeen :  — 

"If  yon'. 
You'd  1 

At  Braemar,  he  found  his  noble  patrons,  "  with  lords  and 
ladies,  and  hundred  of  knights,  esquires,  and  followers,' 
all  in  the  Highland  dress,  in  which  ^turesque  costunM, 
anticipating  George  IT.  and  Sir  William  Curtis,  the 
Watei^poet  was  speedily  habited  ;  and  then  he  seema  to 
have  had  "  very  good  times "  for  abont  a  fortnight,  living 
on  the  fat  of  the  land,  although  camping  out  on  the  heather, 
"  without  seeing,  alt  the  time,  either  nonse,  cornfield,  or 
habitation,  or  any  creature  save  deer,  wild  horses,  wolves, 
and  the  like."  Sbi^y  Highland  ponies  may,  in  this  in- 
stance, perhaps,  be  allowed  to  pass  muster  as  wild  horses, 
but  were  there  any  wolves  in  Scotland  late  In  the  reign  of 
James  1. 1 

But  the  travels  of  the  Water-poet  wore  not  yet  over. 
Returning  from  the  Ultima  Thule  to  London  he  visited 
the  beautiful  and  hapless  Queen  of  Bohemia  at  Pnwne. 
He  made  a  pilgrimage  to  York,  and  dined  with  Archbishop 
Toby  Mathew  at  his  own  primatial  table  ;  and  he  had  the 
foolhardihood  to  sail  from  London  to  Queensborough  in  a 
paper  boat,  with  two  stockfish  tied  to  a  couple  of  walking 
sticks  in  lieu  of  oars.  Had  he  been  drowned  on  this  maa- 
I,  it  would  have  served  him  right ;  as  it  was, 


Higl^;ate-bdll, 
Birdtop?),   or 
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ha  Teiy  narrowly  eacaped.  His  eompagnon  dt  voyage  was 
one  Boger  Bird,  a  vintner,  and  tbe  pair  were  odrtit  from 
Sstnitlay  at  eveniog-tide  until  Moodaf  morning.  They 
reached  Queenaboroagh  in  a  ver}-  Jamentable  condition, 
ud  fbuDii  it  to  be  the  fair-day.  Taylor  nlatei  that  tbe 
HaTor  of  QueeoBborauj^h  entertained  him  and  his  fnend 
with  bi«ad,  beer,  and  oysters,  and  that  he  presented  the 
eoiporatioa  with  the  skeleton  of  his  boat ;  but  that  tbe 
coaatry  people  tore  it  up  piecemeal,  "  every  man  wiihiog 
to  carry  away  a  Krap  as  a  manorial  of  this  moat  mad  ao- 
Tenture."  It  would  have  been  a  mora  appropriate 
termination  of  theexpldthadl^e  Mayor  of  (jueensborougb 
dipped  Messieurs  John  Taylor  and  Roger  Bird  in  the 
docks  as  vagrant*. 

I  Taylor  was  bom  in  (rloucestershire,  in  1GS0,  and  re- 
ceired  the  ordinary  village  schooling  of  his  day,  which,  I 
esfinot  help  thinking,  meant  a  great  deal  more  than  or- 
djniry  village  schooling  means  now.  At  present  it  is  ac- 
counled  rather  a  genteel  thing  to  be  educated  at  the  hum- 
blest endowed  grammar-school ;  but  in  the  reign  ol'  Queen 
Elizabeth,  when  there  was  scarcely  any  middle  class,  and 
when  "  the  lower  middle  class,"  as  the  cant  phrase  goes, 
did  not  exist  at  all,  the  common  people  were  either  wholly 
illiterate,  or  they  received  what  in  their  times  would  be 
sccoanted  a  very  good  classical  education.  With  Puritan- 
tun,  classical  training  in  countrv  school;  declined,  or  was 
nude  subservient  to  pseudo- theological  ioatruction.  Village 
children  left  off*  learning  "As  in  presentii"  but  they 
b^Ji  to.  learn  geaeal(^ie9  from  Genesis. 
iTiB  future  Water-poet,  Iwing  removed  from  school,  was 

,     brand  apprentice  to  a   Thames   waterman,  in   his   time   a 

I  W^ar  and  lucrative  employment,  since  tiiere  was  but  one 
tndge  across  the  Tliames.  The  court  mainly  resided  at 
Whitehall  or  Greenwich,  and  the  mansions  of  the  great 
nobility  were  nearly  all  on  the  river  bank.  According  to 
Tsylor,  the  number  of  watermen,  and  those  that  lived  and 
were  maintained  by  them,  and  hy  the  latnr  of  the  oar  and 

,    Kull,  between  Windsor  bridge   and   Gravesend,  could   not 
't  fewer  than   forty   thousand.     This  is  obvious ly  an   ex- 
ration  ;  but  remembering  that  there  wera  no  nackney- 
^^and  that  the  theatres  and  bear-gardens  were  chiefly 
.'yrey  side  of  the  Thames,  there  must  have  been, 
^^^  tiie  reiKn  of  "  that  bright  occidental  star.  Queen 
rSui,"  but  m   her  cousin  of  Scotland,  bis  son,  and 
idson,  pleuty  of  work  for  jolly  young  watermen  of 
jddlesex,  Kent,  and  Embx. 

The  Thames  was,  moreover,  looked  upon  as  the  great 
Dmery  for  the  navy ;  and  whenever  a  war  broke  out,  if  so 
luny  thousand  volunteers  for  the  royal  fleet  wera  not  im- 
Mdiately  forthcoming  from  among  the   "  waterside  char- 

,  Kters,"  racouTM  was  at  once  had  to  the  very  simple  means 
of  seciiTine  as  many  seamen  as  were  needed,  by  imprass- 
ment  With  very  great  difficulty  did  the  Corporation  of 
undon  obtain  from  the  government  a  recognition  of  one  of 
their  traditional  ^vileges,  which  exempted  apprentices 
dnl^  indented  at  Watermen's  Hall  from  impressment;  but 
(he  imnnni^,  though  nominally  admitted,  was  frequently 
ended  iu  practice ;  and  when  food  for  powder  at  sea  was 
Ktrce,  likely  young  aoprentices  were  eagerly  snapped  up 
by  the  press-gangs.  Taylor  himself  made  no  less  Uian  sis- 
teen  voyages ;  but  whether  bon  gri  or  mal  gri,  be  does  not 
in£nn  us.  He  was  with  the  Earl  of  Essex,  in  the  expedi- 
lioD  to  Cadiz;  he  was  at  tlte  Azores  ;  and  he  leems  to  have 
taken  frequent  trips  to  the  shores  of  Holland  and  North 
Germany.  It  is  necessary  to  state  thus  much;  for  the  idea 
fsnerally  entertained  concerning  the  Water-poet  does  not 
smonnt  to  much  mora  than  that  he  was  a  mere  cockney 
bired  acnller,  whose  cratlsmanship  was  mainly  displayed 
between  Chelsea  Beach  and  Wapping  Old  Stairs.  During 
his   multifarious   cruises    he   seems  to  have   had   leisure 


&x  and  Du  Bartas,  of  Chaucer,  Sidney,  Spenser,  Uaniel, 
■nd  Naih,  of  Fiwchas  and  Speed,  "  Lloyd,  Grimstone, 
,  Uontuene,  and  Suetonius  "  —  an  odd  jumble  verily  —  to 
say  nothiuff  of"  Josephua  of  the  Jews,  "  Knowles  of  the 
Tme,"  "old  monumental  Fox  and  Holinehed,"  Plutarch's 


Morale,  Marcns  Auralius,  Guevara,  Seneca,  and  Camden, 
and  "  Agrippa,  whom  some  call  Cornelius."  Some  of  these 
atatemeuts,  must,  I  fear,  be  taken  with  a  very  large  pinch 
of  salt;  still,  who  is  to  gainsay  you  when  you  declare  that 
you  liave  read  this  or  that  author  right  through,  from  title 
to  colophon  7 

The  manner  in  which  the  Water-poet  published  his 
liooks  was  peculiar  and  characteristic.  He  did  not,  happily 
for  his  contemporaries,  bring  forth  folios;  his  poems  indeed 
rarely  exceeded  the  proportions  of  modest  little  pamphlets. 
These  l>eing  of  smalf  bulk,  he  printed  at  bis  own  cost,  and 
made  grants  of  them,  hopiop  for  remuneration  from  tbe 
grandees  to  whom  he  made  offering  of  his  literary  tribute. 
"  This  mode  of  publication,"  says  Southey,  "  was  not  re- 
garded in  those  days  as  so  close  akin  to  mendicity  as  it 
would  now  l>e  deemed  ;  pecuniary  gifts  of  trifling  amount 
being  then  given  and  accepted  where  it  woulif  now  be 
deemed  an  insult  to  <iS'er  and  a  disgrace  .to  accept  them." 
Bv  meane  of  these  neat  little  cadeaux  our  Water-poet  con- 
trived to  obtain  some  very  muniflcent  donations  from  both 
Kine  James  and  King  Charles;  and  another  of  his  patrons, 
the  Earl  of  Uoldernesae,  was  so  good  as  to  move  the  king 
to  bestow  a  place  upon  Taylor.  The  earl  succeeded  in  1^ 
suit;  but  calling  to  mind  Taylor's  designation  as  a  "  water" 
poet,  the  [wet  bestowed  on  him  was  certainly  a  very  strange 
one.  He  was  recommended  to  Sir  William  Wado,  tbe 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and  from  him  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  raceiving,  on  the  lieutenant's  behalf,  his  gu- 
bernatorial perquisite  of"  two  black  leathern  bottles  or  lom- 
bards  of  wine, '  being  in  quantity  six  gallons,  from  every 
ship  that  brought  wine  into  the  river  Thames  ;  a  cnstom 
which  had  continned  at  that  time  for  more  than  three  hun- 
dred years.  Tbe  spirit  in  which  the  Water-pioet  could  have 
been  nominated  to  such  a  [wst  as  a  wine-to II- taker  must 
have  been  akin  to  the  merry  thought  which  dictated  the 
conversion  of  another  poet— ? unhappily  a  whiskey-and- 
water  poet  named  Bobert  Bums — into  an  exciseman. 
Taylor  did  not  enjoy  his  dignity  lon^.  There  was  an  agi- 
tation on  foot  against  monopolies  and  royalties.  Tbe  mer- 
chants complained  that  the  bottles  wera  made  bigger  than 
they  used  to  be,  and  wi;nt  to  law  with  the  lieutenant,  who 
won  his  cause,  pleading  prescription,  in  Westminster  Hall; 
but  the  Water-poet  and  wine-collector  was  but  acurvlly  re- 
quited. No  sooner  had  he  established  the  lieutenant's 
lezal  rights  than  the  office  which  he  held  was  put  up  for 
s^e ;  and  not  bavine  the  wherewithal  to  purchase  it,  he  was 
summarily  dismissed! 

The  end  of  Taylor,  one  must  rejoice  to  know,  was  peace- 
ful and  comfortable.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out,  the 
loyal  bard  —  although  a  gondolier,  he  had  always  been  a 
cavalier,  which  seems  a  paradox,  and  flying  directly  in  the 
face  of  the  old  saw  that  the  easiest  berth  in  the  world  is 
that  of  riding-master  to  the  Poge  of  Venice  —  retired  to 
Oxford,  where  he  kept  an  ea^ns-house  much  frequented 
by  good  subjects  of  Church  and  State;  employing  bis  pen 
valiantly  meanwhile  against  the  rascally  Roundheads,  On 
the  final  collapse  of  Charles's  cause,  Tavlor  removed  to 
Tjondon,  and  kept  a  tavern  in  Phcenlx  Alley,  Long-acre. 
Here,  after  the  murder  of  Charles,  he  hung  up  "  The  Mourn- 
ing Crown  "  for  bis  sign  ;  but  the  ciraumjacent  Round- 
heads objected  to  a  cognizance  so  obviously  malignant  in 
suggestion;  so  he  hung  up  a  portrait  of  hi mself^in stead. 
His  old  age  was  healthful  and  merry;  and  he  died  iu  16S4, 
in  bis  seventy-fourth  year,  and  was  buried  in  the  chureb- 
yard  of  St.  Paul's,  Coven t- Garden.  My  good  friend  Mr. 
Faddy  Graen  has  mused  over  Taylor's  tomb  many  a  time 
and  ofi,  I  have  no  doubL  How  many  poeta,  I  should  like 
to  know,  have  died  in  as  comely  a  manner  as  this  poor 
Wateopoet  I  ' 
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No  recent  volame  fVom  Mr.  Longfellow  has  attracted  so  mneh 

Cise  in  England  as  "Aftermath."    The  critics  claim  that  it 
all  the  bloom  and  fi-eshness  of  the  poets  bappiMt  poems. 
AnoTHan  tribute  to  the  genins  and  popnlarity  of  tlw  Foel 
Lanreate  is  announced  —  to  wit,  J.  H.  Smtth'^  "NolM  and 
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Mb.  Halli well' write*  to  the  Athenccun  that  the  poiition  of 
the  Shakespeare  docntaent  diicovend  b;  him  praTenta  the  poui- 
bilit^  of  forgerj,  and  that  hii  prooa  will  appeu-  in  hii  Tortb- 
Gommg  book. 

Tui  Baijitrd  Mercury  itAtei  that  the  tenerable  Charlei 
BridtraiBn  died  racentlj  at  the  patiianbal  ase  of  Dineiy-STe. 
Hr.  Bridgman  held  for  eighty-one  year*  the  otoiM  of  organiit  of 
All  Saiota'Chaich,  Hertford. 

At  the  Yienna  Expoaition,  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Fairfield,  the  inventor 
of  (he  Weed  Sewing  Machine,  and  luperintendent  of  the  com- 
pany'* work*  at  Hanfon],  Ct,  received  the  only  medal  granted 
■*"cuopera[or  "for valuable improremenu  in  sewing  machinee. 

HiKBiBOK  AiNBWOBTH,  who  mn*t  have  written  lonie  tUrtT 
romance*  aince  the  pnidaction  of  hi*  famou*  "  Rookwood,"  with 
the  immortal  ride  of  Dick  Tarpin  on  Black  Beta,  from  London 
to  York,  ha*  all  but  ready  for  pabticaiion  a  new  three  volnme 
novel,  called  "  The  Good  Old  Timea."     * 

Ih  hi*  fir*t  letter  to  the  Athtaaun,  M  aneoesior  to  the  late  M. 
Philarjte  Chaslei,  it*  new  Fati*  corre*poDdeat,  Edmond  Abont, 
mention*  incidentally  the  cnrioa*  fitct  that  not  ooiy  did  he  nerer 
once  set  eyes  on  hi*  well-koown  predecessor,  but  that  he  also 
never  saw  Honor^  de  Balzac,  Alfred  de  Moaiet,  or,  moat  wod- 
derfol  of  all,  Alphonae  de  Lamartine  I 

OniMiaTs  are  fbnd  of  pointing  oat  ai  a  beneficial  resnlt  of 
war  the  impetui  given  to  bnman  iDdn*tt7  by  the  effort  to  repair 
thedisoideranddevaitationithal  occationeJ.  It*  afency  in  this 
respect  i*  not  mnch  more  nicely  a^jiuted  to  a*cml  ends  than 
that  employed  by  the  man  who  bnraed  down  his  house  to  roast 
l>i*  pig.  but  inch  *light  compenialion  as  is  thereby  afibrded 
to  the  tremendOQ*  evils  of  war  may  be  tbankfiillv  received  a* 
they  now  are  by  the  inhabiiaau  of  Lorraine.  The  German 
government  has  once  more  lengthened  the  lenn  durine  which 
these  may  claim  indemnification  for  damage  done  daring  the 
war,  and  ha*  even  granted  the  same  advantages  lo  theLorrainen 
who  have  chosen  tbe  French  nationality.  The  popuUlion  are 
well  *ati*fied  on  this  point,  and,  indeed,  the  preaenc  aspect  of 
the  place*  in  the  neighborhood  of  Che  fields  of  oattle  proves  that 
the  compensation  money  has  not  been  sparingly  awarded.  Tbe 
old  bats  of  former  days  are  replaced  by  *ubBtantial  dwelling*  10 
comfortable  Chat  some,  obaerves  a  German  paper,  may  regret 
that  fate  did  not  permit  Cheir  property* to  leceive  a  little  damage. 
The  mctamoqihobi*  is  most  compleie  in  the  case  of  tbe  little 
village  of  Peltre,  before  Meu,  which  wa*  almost  enlirely  de- 
stroyed ;  it  was  formerly  conspicaous  for  its  angalar  style  of 
architecture,  but  now  consists  almoic  entirely  of  new  boildings, 
avrnmetrically  disposed  in  the  French  style,  les*  piccnresqae 
than  the  mcdiseval  cottages,  bat  more  habiuble. 

SncAKina  of  the  new  edition  of  Mr.  Briated's  "  Five  Years 

in  an  English  UniveraiCj,"  tbe  London  Sptetator  says  :  "  Many 

of  tbe  personal  descripthins  of  tutors,  examioations,  and  tlie 

occupstioiib  of  leisure  hours  show  with  mnch  vividness  and 

troth  the  inoer  life  of  the  Universities,  especially  when  concraaied 

with  some  of  the  discussioos  on  the  slemer  subjects  of  edaca- 

tion  in  which  chey  are  imbedded.    On  the  whole,  the  book  i* 

well  worth  the  attention  of  any  one  interested  in  our  Univerai- 

ties,  and  looked  at  as  an  attempt  lo  show  them  in  tbeir  (me 

colors  to  American  reader*,  is  both  a  fair  and  succesBruI  one. 

We  ought  noC  to  omiC  to  lay  also  that  some  of  the  remarks 

aboot  Mr.  Brisied's  contemporaries  have  an  intrinaic  interest 

.  apart  from  his  actual  *abject.     It  is  pleasant  to  bear  something 

more  about  such  men,  fijr  instance,  a*  Arthur  Hallam,  even 

though  this  is   hut  lictle.     Of  him,  all  that  i*  said  bears  out 

what  welalready  know  of  his  great  promise ;  especially  wa*  the 

wricer  atrcck  with  tbat  eloquence  fall  of  thought  which  was 

not  forgotten  by  his  Mend  Tennyson :  — 

"  Who,  but  bung  to  hear 

Thejrapt  ora^n  flowing  ft«e 

"From  point  to  point,  with  power  and  grace. 

And  mnslc  in  the  bounds  of  law. 

To  chose  conclusion*  when  we  •«« 

The  God  within  him  light  hi*  face." 

A  POOK  woman  lately  died  'at  her  lodgings  near  the  Salpe- 
7 : —   ^i..!.,  ■■  — 'i,  the  origin  of  wboae 


tri«re,  in  Paris,  of  ct 

illness  is  thna  detcrit        ,  ___ , 

a*  she  wa*  called,  owing  to  the  relations  subsisting  between  her 
Md  a  small  hnnchback  well  known  in  tbe  neighborfaood,  woa  a 
vicHm  to  a  distnasln^  aflbction  of  the  nenee  wUch  prodneed 
fit*  at  overpowering  tenor,  especially  whan  *lie  found  heneli 


alone,  and  was  tlw  result  of  an  adventure  she  bod  during  tha 
Commune.  The  Federals  of  the  district  were  conaiontly  oiling 
her  to  become  their  cantiniire,  and  she  as  constantly  refused  to 
do  so.  One  morning  about  thirty  of  Ihem  surrounded  her  oa 
the  bonlevard.  "  Comf,  now,  citoyenue,"  said  the  officer  wbo 
commanded  the  detactunenc,  "  become  our  caotiniiie.  If  yoM 
refuse,  I  have  orders  to  sboot  you."  "Never,"  relied  she. 
"  Death  I  death  1 "  booted  the  Federals.  Two  men  taxtd  her, 
and  placed  her  against  a  wall.  She  became  fearfiiUy  pale. 
"  Present  artDJi,"  shonted  the  officer.  Ac  this  crisis  up  came  a 
little  boQcbback.  "  Come,  citizen*,"  cried  be,  "  keep  your  balls 
for  a  better  parpose.  Leave  thi*  woman  to  ma.  1  shall  prevail 
with  her,  I  am  sore,  ondihe  willbeyonrvivandiire."  "A  good 
idea,"  exclaimed  the  Federal*,  "  cake  her,  but  if  yon  don't  suc- 
ceed, you  will  bolb  be  ibot."  "  J  accept  the  condition,"  tcpliad 
Che  chivalrou*  hunchback,  and  walked  off  with  hi*  proc^^ 
HappUy  for  the  pair,  Paris  wa*  taken  two  day*  after  by  tbe 
Versaillais,  but  the  recollection  of  thi*  scene  caused  Che  woman 
those  Bgoniaing  paroxysms  of  terror   the  last  of  which  proyed 


LOOKING  BACK. 

It'i  oh  for  the  sunny  stream 

That  leaps  by  tbe  daisied  lea ; 
And  it's  eh  for  the  ooc  by  the  wood. 

Where  my  goodman  first  brought  me  I 

It's  oh  for  the  cot  by  the  wood  — 
Tbe  smoke  curling  up  to  the  west  — 

The  working  and  inUtiug  and  looking  forth 
For  a  face  to  bring  me  reat  I 

Kindly  looks  it  hat  fbr  me  still  — 

It  i*  lender  and  true  a*  of  old ; 
But  'tis  bard  to  bave  no  skill. 

And  a  brain  that  won't  take  holdl 

I  walk  up  and  down  among  illk. 
And  the  servants  oome  at  my  call. 

And  my  hands  are  whiter  than  milk ; 
But  1  mourn  in  the  midst  of  it  all. 

I  try  and  strive  till  I  fkint. 

And  wish  I  could  only  lie 
Always  asleep,  and  dream  that  I  live 

In  tbe  happy  day*  gone  by. 

It's  oh  for  Che  sunny  stream 
That  leap*  by  the  daisied  lea  — 

And  it's  oh  for  tbe  cot  by  the  wood. 
Where  my  goodman  first  brotigbt  me '. 


-iritli 
nBrM 
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PENCILLINOS. 

How  faint  a  penci   trace. 
How  easy  co  effiux  I 
Nothing  more 
Than  print  where  bird  has  happed 


Or 


.,  .— .  has  lightly  dropped 
On  the  shore. 

The  sand  baa  turned  to  stona. 

And  there  those  prints *— 

Petrified; 
Faint  notes  of  by-gone  year*. 

Though  blisteredo  er  with  tean, 
Still  abide. 

I  almost  cost  away 
Tvro  little  lines  one  day 

Scored  In  le«d ; 
And  never  dreamt  tfaey  wen 
Alone  to  speak  of  her 

Who  IS  dead  I 


Aa  k  wash  fbr  the  complexion  Bdbmktt's  -KallIstoh 
has  no  equal.  It  ii  distingoished  fbr  it*  cooling  and  aooth- 
ing  properties,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  til  tunattuxl 
conditions  of  tha  skin,  removing  tan,  simbum,  frecklea, 
rednen,  and  rougluie*s  of  the  *kin,  curing  chapped  h&odi, 
and  allaying  the  irritation  canted  by  tfae  bilea  of  moaqni- 
toea  and  otaer  aonojdi^  iueeta. 
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ZELDA'S  FORTUNE. 

BOOE   m.    OFF  THE  STAGE. 

CHAPTER  Till.    (Cdnffnucif.) 

Zklda's  fortune  i*as  of  thia  ex- 
traordinar/  nature,  DOt  that  ehe  was 
practically  a  asTage  in  «  civilized 
country  —  that  of  courae  is  ultra-com- 
mon—  but  that  aha  was  a  savage  in 
the  midst  of  tho  moat  compI«.i.  forms 
of  civilization,  and  what  must  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  its  fiaal  limita  — 
the  fictions  of  art,  the  fit'tions  of  social 
■lander,  tha  fictioas  of  the  press,  the 
fictions  of  rank  and  riches,  and  all  the 
other  inventiona  which  require  a  ape- 
Cial  training  from  the  cradle  to  make  us 
uaderstaod  them.  Does  anybody  ever 
consiiler  what  an  elaborate  course  of 
education  it  takes  to  know  what 
"  love "  means,  ai  we  have  come  to 
uae  the  word  —  not  love  as  a  paaaion, 
not  lovB  in  the  sense  of  liking  and  af- 
fection, but  loTB  aa  a  aentiment?  A 
fairly  quick  ^irl,  indeed,  might,  with- 
out ever  hearing  the  manufactured  ar- 
ticle assumed  aa  a  real  product  of  na- 
ture b^  her  relations  and  friends;  gain 
a  sufficient  knowledge  of  its  forms 
and  rales  by  reading  two  or  three  nov- 
eb  and  one  or  two  bodzb.  But  to 
make  up  each  of  llie  novds  and  each 
of  the  songs  hare  gone  the  resaltsof  a 
thousand  other  novels  and  ten  thou- 
sand other  songs,  going  back  ihroi^h 
various  phases  of  fashion  to  a  few 
common  originals  created  by  individ- 
ual genius  out  of  exceptional  cases 
and  materials.  Oni'  sentimeut  comes 
at  millionth  hand  from  the  artihcial 
v^  under  which  court  poeta  hid  com- 
mon nature,  and  though  from  Unijit  it 
haa  become  our  second  nature,  it  can 
never  l>e  a  first  natural  Instinct,  let  us 
poeticiae  on  the  subject  as  we  will. 
We  have  donbtless  ennobled  love  by 
ignoring  paaaion  and  condensing  and 
exalting  special  affeotion,  for  what  is 
art  but  the  perfection  and  purifica- 
tion of  nature  7     When  Lord  Lisbum 


perKHi  of  all  devotion,  unselfishness 
and  aelf-aacrifice.  When  ZelAi 
heard  tho  name  of  love,  it  conveyed 
to  her  mind  simply  the  name  of  noth' 
tng.  If  she  loved,  it  was  without  the 
name  —  Nature  gives  no  name  in  her 
baptisms. 

"  What  can  I  Jo  more  than  give 


myself  to  you?  "  he  asked.  And  Zel- 
da's  heart  answered,  "  Surely  nothing 
more.''  The  desire  of  sel^surrender 
was  not  new  to  her.  But  what  meant 
the  desire  of  self-aurrender  without 
the  desire  for  an  equal  exchange'/ 
And  what  could  she  possibly  do  for 
him?  It  was  not  in  a  mooient  she 
could  learn  that  she,  apart  from  her 
money-making  qualities,  could  be  the' 
object  of  desire  tor  any  man's  spiritual 
part.  It  is  true  that  she  longed  to 
have  one  man  out  of  all  the  world  at 
her  feet  —  but  that  one  man  waa  not 
Lord  Lisburn,  and  she  was  not  philos- 
opher enough  to  be  able  to  draw  con- 
clusions from  compariaona,  and  to  ar- 
gue that  as  she  felt  towards  one,  so 
niigbt  another  feel  towards  her.  He 
was  bewildered  by  her  long  silence, 
and  found  it  as  impossible  to  read  her 
eyes  as  if  he  had  never  robbed  her  of 
her  veil.  He  and  she  could  not  be 
further  apart  if  they  had  been  sepa- 
rated by  centuries  in  time,  and  in 
place  by  half  the  circumference  of  the 

"What  can  I  do  more?"  he  re- 
peated again.  "My  pooc  girl,  they 
talk  of  hearts  being  made  to  bleed  — 
I  know  what  it  means  now.  It  toi^ 
tnres  me  to  think  of  all  yon  must  have 

Ene  through.  Why,  you  can  never 
ve  had  a  real  friend.  I  can't  bear 
to  think  of  it  —  you,  that  oucht  to  be 
a  queen.  I  don't  say  I  would  give  up 
life  and  everything  to  save  you  — 
that  would  be  nothmg  at  all.  I  can't 
say  what  I  wouldn't  do.  Don't  think 
me  quite  a  selfish  brute,  though,  for 
asking  you  to  give  me  everything  for 
nothing.  I'm  able  to  offer  you  most 
things  you  can  want,  thank  God,  and 
I  con  love  you  so  well  that  vou  can't 
be  unhappy.  Surely  you  didn't' think 
I  was  asking  you  to  be  anything  but 
my  wife  —  to  be  Countess  of  Lisburn, 
if  that  matters  ?  " 

"This  is  very  strange,"  she  said 
dreamily.  "  Can  yon  care  for  me  so 
much  that  vou  want  to  give  me  every- 
thing and  have  nothing  back  again  ? 
1  thought  marrying  was  a  thing  for 
rich  folk  —  gentlemen  and  ladies. 
Why  should  anybody  want  to  marry 
me  r  What  could  you  do  with  me 
when  you'd  got  me  ?  " 

Singularity  is  certainly  one  of  the 
straightest  arrows  of  passion,  where 
there  is  the  smallest  circle  of  imagina- 
tion to  serve  for  a  target.  And  rf 
that  inflammable  stuff  the  young  man 
who  dreamed  night  and  day  npon  and 


I  about  the  sea  had  already  proved  that 
he  had  a  considerable  supplv  beneath  . 

!  his  easy-^oing  and  straizbtforward 
ways.     His  life  had  made  him  Home- 

I   thing  of  a  poet,  though  of  the  mute 

,  and  inglorious  kind,  and  as  hU  grow- 
ing passion  was  twined  round  wlut  he 
believed  to  be  the  stem  of  duty  and 
honor,  he  saw  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  allow  it  freely  to  spread 
and  climb. 

"Strange?"  he  asked,  eagerly. 
"  Who  i^ver  heard  that  love  was 
strange?  It  i an 't  love  that's  strange 
where  you  are.  And  as  for  marrying 
—  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  hope,  and  yon 
are  a  lady,  I  know.  And  as  for  what 
I  should  do  with  you  "  — 

Suddenly  the  dreamy  look  cleared 
off',  and  a  bright  light  came  into  her 
eyes.  "  Ah  1  I  am  a  lady  —  really  a 
lady  —  you    own    it  —  you    call    me 

BO?" 

"With  all  my  heart.  What  else 
should  you  be  ?  " 

"You  don't  despise  or  Bcorn  me  — 
you  don't  think  any  the  worse  of  me 
for  being  a- poor,  stiipid  girl,  who 
doesn't  know  what  to  say  or  what  to 
do"  — 

"  I  love  you  —  that's  all ;  with  all 
my  heart  and  soul." 


"  Oh  I  ' 


she  cried  out,  goioz  dowa 


his  hand  as  she  had  done  c 
fore,  "  And  I  love  you  too  I  Yes,  yon 
are  the  only  one  ttf  them  all  who  sees 
what  I  want  to  be." 

Pauline  I     You   really   mean   you 


You  will    be    mv  wife? 
You  know  what  I  mean  now  ? 

Sie  knew  no  more  than  ever,  but 
that  was  nothing  ;  all  her  Bf>eculations 
were  swallowed  up  in  one  proud  im- 
pulse, that  lighted  her  up  all  over, 
and  made  her  look  really  beautiful, 
even  for  critical  and  impartial  eyes. 
I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  if  she  had 
reallr  understood  him,  and  if  the  two 
coula  have  married  out  of  hand,  that 
the  meaalUance,  though  unpromising, 
would  have  turned  out  a  failure. 
Where  she  knew  nothing  and  he  cared 
nothing  about  the  world,  the  moral 
and  mental  training  of  an  unspoiled 
and  loving  heart  would  have  given 
him  full  and  congenial  employment 
for  his  whole  life  long,  even  beyond 
the  posaibili^'  (^  discovering  the 
North  Pole.  They  might  have  gone 
ofi  in  the  Esmeralda,  and  have  re- 
turned hero  and  heroine,  or  have  died 
together;  and  in  either  um  all  irould 
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been  for  him. 

She  felt  hertelf  grow  iacbeB  Uller. 

"  CouDtess  of  Lisbum !  "  she 
thought  to  bereelf.  She  knew  no 
more  of  Ihe  peem^  thnn  of  the  primer, 
but  she  had  henra  much  talk  oE  dukeii 
tad  enrU  in  hir  little  cirL-le,  and  the 
title  cmnt;  upon  her  almoi^t  wiih  ihe 
chftrm  ol'  awe.  In  any  caie  the  knew 
it  mtant  aomethin!;  very  i^aC  indeed 
—  e*en  ihe  irreverent  Carol,  she  re- 
called lo  mind,  had  thrown  out  hia 
random  prophecy  of  her  possible  falo 
ID  such  a  niHDner  as  to  imply  that  be 
considered  it  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  Iho 
iQblime.  "  Countess  of  Liaburn  !  He 
may  look  down  on  Zelda,  he  maj  look 
down  on  Pauline,  but  counteases  are 
not  looked  down  on  —  be  will  look  up 
to  me  then  —  at  last !  Yea,  (hat  yel- 
low-haired Gorgio  girl  will  not  be  a 
Countess  al  LiabuTc.  I  wonder  what 
a  counteM  can  do  V  Can  she  put 
people  in  prison,  or  puniah  them  ami 
make  them  obey  her,  like  Sylvia? 
She  wai  a  baroness,  and  I  suppose 
it's  all  (he  fame.  Any  way,  nobody 
can  say  I'm  not  a  laily  then  —  and 
aa  for  Miss  Claudia,  BenguUango  take 
her.  He  hates  beggars  —  we  shall 
■ee  which  haa  the  beat  of  It  then.  I 
want  to  he  like  her  indeed  t    When 


Claudia  had  left  her  in  such  a  state 
of  jealous  and  angrj  despair,  that  the 
sudden  revulsion  caused  by  the  unex- 
pected vision  of  a  triumph  almost 
equal  to  that  of  the  aavi^iie  heroine 
whom  she  represented  nightly  at  the 
OberoQ,  braced  and  nerved  the  set 
purpose  of  her  life  into  yet  greater  en- 
ergy. Had  she  really  comprehended 
L^  Lisbum,  his  chiTalroiu  devo- 
tioD,  and  all  (be  sweet  dreams  of  life- 
long heart-union  and  mutual  bappi- 
neas  that  love,  with  him,  had  conferred 
apon  the  word  marriage,  she  would 
have  been  nothing  leas  than  a  demon 
in  woman's  form  to  have  made  use  of 
BO  honest  and  true  a  heart  as  a  mere 
stepping-atone  to  the  fulfilment  of  a 
confused  dream. 

Whether  Lord  Lisbum  was  as  much 
the  happiest  of  men  as  an  accepted 
lover,  who  it  all  at  once  transformed 
into  the  chrysalis  condition  of  an  en- 
gaged man,  ought  to  be — as  Harold 
Taughan  luul  once  been,  for  instance 

—  is  not  easy  to  say.  If  excitement 
means  happiness,  he  was  the  happiest 
man   in   tLe   world.     If  content    and 

Suietude  means  happiness,  he  was  very 
ir  from  the  great  sunshine  of  calm 
that  signifies  the  fulfilment  of  a  aoul's 
inmost  desires.  He  had  none  of  the 
ordinary  troubles  that  in  most  cases 
come  as  little  clouds  to  interfere  with 
the  full   brightness  of  such  a  sunrise 

—  there  were  no  parents  whose  con- 
sent waa  doubtful,  no  lawyers  whose 
delays  were  certain,  no  friends  and 
relations  to  propitiate,  no  previous 
flirtations  or  entanglements  to  break 
through.      Though    there     were,    of 
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I  course,  many  matters  connected  with 
the  biography  of  his  fianeie  that  it 
WQfild  nave  been  well  to  know,  he 
I  would  have  Bcomed  to  aak  a  question 
even  of  her — the  first-fruits  of  his 
I  love  must  be  ^rfect  trust,  not  only  in 
I  the  prufent  and  future,  but  in  the  past 
j  besides.  His  abstinence  from  ri'ciy 
I  queation  bearing  upon  her  iiUiility 
I  with  the  Zelda  of  Harold  Vaughan 
;  did  not  arise  from  fear  of  what  the 
'  answers  miuht  be,  but  from  the  perfect 
love  that  casts  out  fear.  When  they 
were  married  she  would  no  doubt  tell 
him  all  things,  if  not  before :  and  so 
far  was  he  from  hoping  that  her  hia- 
lory  would  turn   out  to   he   common- 

Elaci!  after  all,  that  he  would  even 
uve  been  a  little  disappointed  at  the 
losa  of  a  single  element  of  romance  in 
the  life  of  ,her  who  had  become  the 
poetry  of  his  own. 

Of  course  he  burned  to  tell  some- 
'body  of  hia  good  fortune,  without  ex- 
actly being  himself  the  first  to  publish 
it  to  the  world  at  large.  It  is  curious 
how  fond  world-deapiaers  are  of  keep- 
ing their  social  sins  to  themaeivea  ; 
and  though  Lord  Liabum's  contempt 
for  Lady  Penrose  and  all  her  kind 
was  thoroughly  sincere,  and  though 
he  would  have  professed  infinite 
amusement  at  the  look  of  her  face 
when  she  heard  the  news,  still  be  felt 
very  much  as  though  his  contempt 
and  his  amusement  belonged  much 
more  to  the  armory  of  self-defence 
than  of  aggression.  Nor  was  Harold 
Vaughan  any  longer  in  a  position  of 
a  sympathetic  fnend  in  matters  of 
love,  however  congenial  he  might  be 
in  such  leis  genial  climates  as  the  Arc- 
tic Zone.  So,  however  much  he  burned 
to  talk  over  the  symptoms  of  his 
madness  with  somebody  who  could 
understand  and  appreciate  them  bet- 
ter then  his  future  bride  herself,  he 
was  compelled  to  be  himself   his    own 

Nor  was  his  good-night  to  Zelda 
altoeetber  without  ita  sting.  She 
need  not  have  turned  her  lips  away 
liomhis,  considering  how  respectfully 
they  sought  hers,  or  have  withdrawn 
her  handfrom  bis  so  quickly,  consid- 
ering how  tender  was  his  pressure. 
His  satisfaction  with  her  coldness  to- 
wards all  the  rest  of  the  world  was 
not  meant  to  extend  into  content  with 
her  coldness  to  him.  However,  he 
had  to  put  up  with  this  half  embrace 
as  best  he  might,  and  to  hope  for  a 
(haw  in  time.  She  had  told  him 
ihat  he  was  loved  —  was  not  that 
more  than  enough  for  now  ?  So  it 
was,  on  the  whole,  less  iri(h  a  light 
than  with  an  exalted  heart  that,  at 
last,  he  went  off  with  his  luggage 
from  Golden  Square,  with  a  promise 
to  see  her  again  the  next  morning  in 
order  to  arrange  innumerable  things 
—  her  release  from  her  engagement  at 
the  Oberon,  the  how  and  when  of 
their  marriage,  and  whether  the 
honeymoon  was  to  be  spent  on  board 
the  £smeralda. 

Zelda  heaved  a  profound  sigh  of 
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relief  as  toon  aa  he  liad  closed  the 
door.  He  looked  up  to  her  lighted 
window  from    his   cab,    but  was  not 

Ktified  by  her  looking  out  to  see  the 
.  of  him  as  he  drove  away.  She 
was  walking  up  and  down  in  a  stale 
of  wild  eagerness  for  impossible  thingi 
to  happen  in  an  impossible  inatant 
of  time.  If  he  was  lihy  of  proclaim- 
ing his  happiness,  she  would  have 
proclaimed  her  coming  dignity  to  the 
house-tops  that  it  might  the  sooner 
reach  the  ears  of  him  for  whose  sake 
she  had  promised  herself  to  another. 
She  was  impatient  for  everything 
—  impatient  even  to  look  again  upon 
her  rival.  She  was  at  the  verv 
height  of  her  exaltation  when  Cunt, 
in  evenine  dress,  and  with  bis  hat 
almost  faUiog  from  his  bead  with  haste, 
broke  her  commanda  by  breaking, 
without  even  a  warning  tap,   into  the 

"What's  the  matter?"  he  cried 
out.  "  Not  dressed,  and  Abner  mak- 
ing believe  his  overture  was  encored, 
to  eive  you  time  to  come.  Tou're 
not  ill?  By  Jove,  if  you've  got  an- 
other sprained  ankle  this  time,  people 
will  be  asking  for  their  money  back 
and  such  a  home  —  royalty,  toov 
)  Into  my  cab  "  — 
—you  here  again?  No, I 
won't  jump  into  your  cab,  and  1  won't 
sing." 

"  Mademoiselle  t  you  musf." 

'■  Must,  indeed  I  People  have  done 
saying  '  must '  to  me,  I  can    tell  you." 

"  Are  you  mad  ?  Do  you  want  to 
loae  your  engagement  —  pay  for- 
feit "  — 

"  Tell  them,  if  vou  please,"  she 
Faid,  drawing  beraelf  up  as  h^h  as 
nature  allowed,  "  that  I  am  goii^  to 
be  Countess  of  Lishnm." 

Carol's  tongue  for  once  k>st  Its  ra- 

"  I  have  made  editors,"  he  said, 
with  a  dignity  almost  e^ool  to  her  own, 
"  I  have  made  a  bishop,  I  have 
made  poets,  I  have  even  made  peers. 
But  i  don't  think  I  ever  made  a  count- 
ess before.  I'll  get  it  talked  about 
the  house,  and  you  shall  have  adouble 
encore  in  everything.  Your  fhtore 
ladyship  will  remember  Denis  Carol 
I  said  I'd  make  you  a  countess,  and 
a  countess  you  are.  I'm  not  surmised 
—  I  knew  It  all  along.  Come  —  thsy 
won't  be  angry  irith  you  for  being  late 
when  they  know  why.  By  Jove  I 
you're  the  cleverest  girl  that  ever 
was  bom  —  you  do  me  credit,  indeed 

It  was  her  first  homage,  and  fell 
upon  wlUine  ears.  She  went,  for  her 
heart  was  fiul  of  she  knew  not  what, 
aril  if  she  had  stayed  at  home  she 
wuulil  still  have  sung.  But  Lord  Lis- 
bum was  not  particularly  pleased  when 
h^read  in  next  morning's  TVwin^ 
how  his  future  wife  had  received  "an 
ovation  that  crowned  all  her  previous 
triumphs,"  and,  in  another  place,  "w< 
<IU,  Ihat  Mile.  Pauline  Lecsihska  is 
about  to  be  led  to  the  altar  by  a  peer 
of  the  realm."    He  knew  what  sort  of 
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peopla  were  about  her  too  well  to 
think  her  guilty  of  such  hideous  trea- 
son to  the  Terr  alphabet.of  sentiment, 
and  he  thought  he  knew  her  too  well 
Co  be  angrY  with  her  for  the  work  of 
the  flies  that  buized  about  her  and 
treated  her  fame  as  though  it  were 
eanion.  But  he  threw  the  Trumpet 
U  poor  Pedro's  head  all  the  same,  and 
though  both  indignant  and  mortified, 
felt  all  the  more  eager,  not  only  to 
make  her  his  wifb,  but  to  carry  her  off 
in  the  Esmeralda  to  regions  where 
there  are  no  tongues  but  those  of  Es- 
qoimaQX,  where  the  sua  is  the  only 
jonmal,  and  Nature  herself  the  only 
stage. 

CHAPTER  IX.     AN 


Whbm  the  Cornflower,  or  the  Gret- 
chen,  o(  Mrs.  Goldriek's-  Tision  of 
mettioTy  had  in  one  instant  seen  the 
barely  tasted  cup  of  her  youth  fall 
upon  the  grounn  before  Herr  May- 
urd's  feet  and  shirer  into  a  thousand 
pieces,  she  knew  that  the  broken 
iloms,  do  what  she  might,  could 
never  be  united  into  the  semblance 
of  a  cup  any  more.'  Bat  when  she 
cuight  tLe  stray  glance  of  herself  in 
Marietta's  mirror  that  showed  her  the 
fixed  and  atony  expression,  as  of  one 
grown  old  in  her  spring-time,  that  she 
must  henceforth  wear  in  the  eyes  of 
all  men,  she  had  also  caught  some- 
thing more  than  a  passing  gtimpse 
into  another  mirror  —  one  of  [hose 
flashes  of  truth  that  erery  now  and 
then  do  the  work  of  years  in  forming 
character  by  revealing  us  to  ourselves. 
She  not  only  saw  with  dismay  the 
ruins  of  her  vanished  beauty,  but  the 
caught  sieht  of  the  three  ibrms  of 
Euvy,  I^tred,  and  Jealousy,  eai^ 
wearing  the  very  features  that  Ma- 
rietta's looking-glass  had  already  told 
her  were  her  own.  In  Uer  youth  she 
had  always  been  a  viewer  of  visions, 
even  as  in  middle  age  she  had  devel- 
oped into  a  dreamer  of  dreams.  She 
had  fancied  that  she  was  worshipping 
the  ground  trodden  by  her  benefac- 
tress, while  all  the  while  she  was 
worshipping  the  heavy  feet  that  fol- 
lowed and  trampled  out  the  light  foot- 
prints of  Marietta. 

And  she  had  been  oS'ered  a  sum  of 
gold  to  aid  the  man  whom  she  loved 
to  gain  her  rival  I  She  knew  that 
the  oSer  was  well-advised,  for  she 
covld  not  help  becoming  conscious  at 
last  of  the  glaring  fact  that  she  and 
her  mistress  had  changed  places  — 
that  the  protegee  had  become  thef  ro- 
teclor,  and  that  she,  with  her  strength 
of  character,  formed  in  the  hardest 
■chool  of  poverty,  could  influence  Ma- 
rietta with  a  toDch  or  word.  The 
hailerma  could  not  get  on  for  an  hour 
without  clinging  to  somebody — yes- 
terday it  was  Maynard,  to-day  it  was 
Gretchen  —  at  a  sien  ^rom  Gretchen 
it  would  be  Maynard  again.  Well  — 
and  suppose  she  u^b  Qie  sign  'I  To 
•ell  her  dream  of  love  for  gold  did  not 
strike  her  with   the   same   thought  of 


treason  to  romance  which  it  would  — 
perhaps  —  have  cnrried  to  French 
novel-neroines  who  to  her  represented 
the  ideal  and  poetic  world.  In  the 
first  place  the  love  was  gone,  irretriev- 
ably. So  far  as  its  actual  value  was 
concebned  it  would  turn  no  balance  by 
as  much  as  the  weight  of  a  feather's 
shadow.  She  judged  his  love  by  her 
own,  and  he  had  proved  to  her  —  as 
she  thought  —  that  he  could  love  Ma- 
rietta as  she  understood  love,  in  ipite 
of  9Corn  and  coldness,  and  all  the 
more  for  its  being  despised.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  she  well  knew,  gold, 
even  as  a  source  of  positive  happiness, 
is  the  heaviest  of  all  actual  things. 
Those  who  have  ever  wanted  it  know 
what  romance  even,  what  poetic  senti- 
ment, belong  to  the  word  "  Gold  "  — 
how,  if  it  were  not  for  shame  of  being 
thought  sordid,  we  should  class  avarice 
with  love  itself  as  a  passion  of  the 
most  supreme  order  —  as  the  source  of 
as  much  selfish  heroism  and  of  as 
much  heroic  self-denial.  She  had  not 
forgotten  how  hunger  had  taught  her 
to  compare,  not  common  gold  coins  to 
the  diviner  stars,  but  Uie  common 
stars  to  diviner  gold  coins  :  she  had 
not  forgotten  the  agony  of  soul  she 
had  sunered  at  the  loss  of  a  guinea, 
or  how  her  longing  to  spend  some  of 
it  in  aiding  her  friend  the  Jew  had 
enhanced  the  poetic  flavor  of  greed 
which  exhaled  from  her  dreams  of 
Gulden  under  the  direct  rays  of  the 
golden  stars.  During  her  snort  span 
of  happiness  she  had  forgotten  all 
these  things :  money  had  become  an 
every-day  matter,  that  came  and  went 
without  anybody's  thinking  why  or 
how.  But  in  the  agony  of  her  su- 
preme disappointment  ul  her  soul,  as 
It  were,  was  summoned  together  to 
meet  and,  if  it  might  be,  to  resist  the 
blow  :  not  one  passion  or  one  memo^ 
disobeyed  the  summons,  and  the  girl, 
whose  whole  object  in  life  from  her 
earliest  days  had  been  to  coin  the  dust 
of  the  streets,  the  flowers  of  the  field, 
evervthing  and  anything.  Into  pence 
for  ner  own  self,  was  necessarily  the 
first  to  return  to  the  front  and  occupy 
the  ground. 

It  was  then  the  idea  dawned  upon 
her  that  if  she  could  not  heap  up  for 
herself  treasures  pf  love  and  sympathy 
in  Paradise,  she  might  get  together  an 
earthly  treasure  of  the  lind  she  had 
tried  and  known.  She  of  course 
formed  no  deliberate  plan,  but  the 
tendency  formed  itself,  as  in  all'tuch 
cases.  Nobody  ever  said,  "  I  will 
sell  myself  for  gold;  "  such  contracts 
have  simply  to  be  signed,  without 
being  first  read  over. 

She  did  not  sleep  for  a  moment  the 
first  night :  she  seemed  to  hear  all  the 
bells  in  Vienna  chimine  the  whole 
night  through.  These  bells,  also,  were 
her  old  familiar  friends,  older  than 
Marietta,  and  their  voice  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  mood  in  which  she 
threw  herself  back  into  her  days  of 
wretchedness,  to  find  in  Ihem  _her 
proper  home.     For  an  instant  she  felt 


inclined  to  obey  ihem,  and  to  escape 
from  her  mock  paradise  in  body  aa 
well  as  in  soul.  But  that  would  now 
be  out  of  the  question.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  her  to  return  to,  the 
ranks  of  Trudchen  and  the  other 
Gretchen,  and  to  the  dismal,  bunny 
strife  for  daily  bread,  in  which  ^e 
was  now  less  fitted  to  engage  than  ever. 
In  more  respects  than  one  she  was 
changed. 

She  dropped  asleep  after  sunrise, 
and  TOfK  late  :  but  she  was  still  earlier 
than  Marietta,  who  seldom  got  np  be- 
fore afternoon.  She  had  a  gloriooa 
dream  ;  It  was  she  whom  the  hnglish- 
man  loved  alYcr  all,  and  when  she 
woke  it  seemed  that  it  was  the  sound 
of  his  voice  that  called  her  out  of 
sleep.  Sp  it  was  with  a  doubly  cold 
weight  in  her  for  a  heart  that  she 
began  to  prepare  Marietta's  coffee  — 
the  ballerina  was  as  whimsically  par- 
ticular abouther  coffee  as  about  every- 
thing else,  and  would  not  look  at  it 
unless  it  was  made  by  Gretchen's  own 
hands.  Gretchen  might  have  put 
poison  into  the  cup  had  she  pleased  : 
the  thought  came  into  her  own  mind. 
It  was  well  for  Marietta  that  morning 
that  the  thought  came  without  the 
means.  As  it  was,  if  wishes  could 
poison,  she  was  dead  alreadv.  No 
rival  is  so  hateful  as  a  t>ene 'actress, 
because  she  cannot  be  hated  with  a 
good  conscience  —  rivalrr  takes  the 
guise  of  ingratitude,  and  ingratitade 
itself  is  hardly  distinguishable  fWim 

Marietta  looked  st  Gretchen 
strangely  when  the  coffee  was  brought 
to  her  bed-side. 

"  Why,  what  in  the  world  is  the 
matter  with  you  ?  "  she  asked.  "  You 
look  as  if  you  had  seen  all  the  ghosts 

"  Nothing." 

"  That's  not  the  way  to  lay  nothing, 
Gretchen.  Yon  look  as  if  all  your 
blood  had  turned  to  tears,  and  had  lost 
the  way  out.  You  have  a  headache  ; 
I  can  feel  your  head  throbbing  a«  if 
it  was  my  own.  Ob,  Gretchen,  don't 
get  ill  ^ain,  please  —  what  on  earth 
^uld  I  do  without  you  'i^ " 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  il(.  You're  a  great 
deal  too  good  tome." 

"  Why  what  do  rou  mean  ?  Pm 
never  ^ood  to  anybody.  I  rather  pre- 
fer being  cruel  and  unkind.  There's 
that  Englishman  of  mine,  for  instance  ; 
I'm  sure  I  lead  him  the  life  of  a  dog. 
He  follows  me  up  and  down  like  my 
own  shadow,  and  can't  get  awav, 
though  I  do  nothing  but  snub  him ;  it 
is  simpiv  delightful,  especially  making 
him  jealous.  It's  as  good  as  having  a 
pet  bear." 

"  What  a  baby  I "  tfaouEht  Gretchen, 
scornfully.  "  And  to  think  a  man,  with 
broad  shoulders  and  strong  arms, 
should  put  np  with  being  made  a  play- 
thing of —  why,  even  he  could  see  too 
difference  between  us ;  no,  she  has  do 
more  heart  than  a  wax  doll  In  the 
shop  windows,  and  he  sees  it  aa  well 
a«  i.    Marietta  ?  " 
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"Gretohen?" 

"  You  really  doD't  c 
MaynsTd?  " 

•■  Mon  Dieu  !  He  i 
I  only  wish  he  would." 

"It    Bcema  to   me    1 


"  Gretchcn,  when  you're  as  old  a.i 
I  am,  you'll  find  out  what  fools  men  are. 
Why,  he's  never  even  let  me  be  jeal- 
ous of  him.  If  I  vex  him,  he  only 
gets  miserable  and  <!runibles ;  if  he 
would  only  MJolU  or  throw  the  chairs 
&t  my  head,  that  would  be  Romethinn; : 
but  how  can  I  caro  for  a  man  who 
only  puts  his  tail  between  his  legs  and 
BuIkB  ?  It's  bis  own  fault  if  be  lempts 
a  girl  to  show  her  tempers.  I'm  in- 
clined to  talk  this  morning ;  shall  I 
tell  you  a  secret,  Grelthen  ?  Well, 
i  did  once  thiak  I  cai-ed  for  him  a 
little.  It  was  once  when  I  was  worse 
to  him  than  usual,  and  be  turned,  and 
told  me  he  would  have  me  whether  I 
chose  or  no.  Didn't  1  give  him  a 
stolding  for  it  1  —  he  kept  sway  for 
days,  and  that  made  me  want  hiin 
back  a^ain.  1  was  just  beginning  to 
think  of  giving  in,  when  he  spoiled  it 
all  by  coming  back  without  calling. 
That  waa  the  time  when  vou  first  came 
down-stairs.  Oh,  aod  there  was  one 
other  time,  that  was  when  it  came  into 
my  head  that  he  seemed  to  take  very 
kindly  to  my  turning  him  over  to 
you." 

Every  word  of  her  chatter  was  a 
stab  to  Gretchen ;  the  conclnding  jest 
felt  like  a  mortal  blow.  But  this  was 
not  to  be  all. 

Herr  Maynard  himself  called,  and 
Marietta,  as  if  fallowing  up  her  whim 
of  giving  herself  a  little  jealous  pas- 
time, that  is  to  say,  of  playing  with 
edged  tools,  chose  to  snub  him  more, 
and  to  turn  him  over  to  Gretchen 
even  earlier  than-  usual. 

The  Englishman  lost  no  time. 

"  Well,  my  dear  girl,"  he  asked  her, 
"  have  you  thought  over  what  I  asked 
you  ?  But  what's  the  matter  ?  you 
don't  look  yourself  to-day." 

"1  am  though  — quil«  myself  again 
—  thank  you,  thougn,  for  asking. 

There  must  have  been  some  under- 
tone of  sarcasm  in  her  commonplace 
words,  for  even  he,  self-enwrapped  as 
he  was,  observed  them.  No  wonder 
her  accent  was  inconsistent  with  her 
words ;  after  breaking  her  heart,  to 
be  asked  carelessly  by  the  breaker 
after  the  health  of  the  pieces  was  a 
little  too  hard  to  bear. 
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A  rKW  weeks  before,  Mr.  Mowledy 
would  hive  been  deeply  and  Derma- 
nuntly  grieved  to  see  the  brignC  lad 
he  had  educated  sink  iui 


soldier,  Kven  now  he  ' 
and  shocked,  perhaps  ali 
pleased,  though  the  curate  waa  a 
patriot,  and  in  an  invasion,  or  in  any 
time  of  public  trouble,  would  have 
shown  himself  a  worthy  member  of 
the  church  militant.  But  at  the 
period  at  which  tliis  story  has  now 
arrived  there  existed  an  opinion 
amon«  most  respectable  English  per- 
sons that  a  military  life  was  little  bet- 
ter than  penal  servitude.  In  truth, 
though  oflicera  in  the  army  have  al- 
ways made  a  fine  appearance  at  county 
balls,  the  trade  of  soldiering  hu.-' 
never  been  verj-  popular  amongst  us 
except  when  the  tents  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  were  pitched  wiihin  sight 
of  the  Itritish  coast  at  Boulogne. 
John  Bull  is  not  an  imaginative  old 
gentleman.  It  is  do  use'telling  him 
of  a  possible  or  probable  danger;  he 
laughs  at  It  angrily  or  contemptu- 
ously, according  to  his  humor.  But  he 
understands  peril  when  it  is  close  to 
him,  and  he  can  see  and  feel  it.  Only 
show  him  a  hand  of  robbers  actually 
coming  to  look  afVer  his  strong  box, 
and  at  once  he  begins  to  feel  a  mighty 
respect  for  ila  d^enders.  At  other 
times  he  is  all  Ibr  peace,  retrenchment, 
and  universal  philanthropy;  so  he 
calls  his  soldiers  man-butchers,  and 
sneers  with  a  wise  far-sighted  pru- 
dence at  their  drill  and  accoutre- 
ments. He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
that  they  arc  drones  who  eat  up  (he 
produce  of  other  men's  labor.  Won- 
derful elderly  person,  our  mutual 
friend  John,  when  he  gives  us  a  piece 
of  his  mind,  and  we  are  able  to  notice 
at  our  leisure  that  it  is  such  a  very 
different  piece  to  that  which  he  gave 
usyesterday. 

Mr.  Mowledy  had  a  full  share  of  the 
prejudices  belonging  to  the  generation 
and  society  in  which  he  lived.  He 
thought  it  a  foolish  thing  for  a  young 
man  of  clear  bead  and  good  character 
to   enlist   as   a   soldier  ;    and   uncon- 


it  not  only  social  d^radation  ibr  a 
village  innkeeper's  son  to  become  a 
British  warrior,  but  also  be  was  of 
opinion  that  to  march  about  a  bar- 
rack yard  in  goose  step  was  the  busi- 
ness of  a  human  gander,  simply  be- 
cause there  was  neither  money  nor 
credit  to  be  got  out  of  it. 

Circumstances,  however,  proverbi- 
a!lv  alter  cases.  William  Brown,  a 
quiet,  well-conducted  lad,  reading,  writ- 
ing, ciphering,  and  doing  his  duty  in  an 
unobtrusive  way,  with  prosperity  in 
prospect,  was  a  very  different  person 
to  William  Brown  the  companion  of 
doubtful  associates,  and  with  a  war- 
rant out  asainst  him  for  poaching. 
Mr.  Mowledy  did  not  think  that  his 
friend  was  guilty  on  this  connt,  nor 
was  he  ;  still,  it  is  an  awkward  thing 
to  fall  under  suspicion,  and  a  justice 
of  the  peace  with  a  proper  respect  for 
the  game  laws  would  not  weigh  too 
'  !ety  the  question  whether  he  was 
"or culpable,  but  would  com- 


mit him  to  prison  as  a  wholesome 
warning  to  tlie  countrj-  round.  It 
was  a  critical  |>eriod  in  the  boy's  life 
he  had  been  crossed  in  love  ;  be  might 
do  something  foolish  in  desperation  oi 
recklessness,  and  drifl  on  from  bad  to 
worse.  L'pon  the  whole,  therefore. 
it  would  not  be  a  bad  thing  if  he  was 
put  for  a  few  years  under  strict  disci- 
pline. No  harm  was  likely  to  happen 
to  him  that  way,  and  much  good. 
Moreover,  Colonel  Cukes,  one  of  the 
best  soldiers  and  gentlemen  who  ever 
eat  in  a  cavalry  saddle,  commanded 
the  1st  Lancers,  and  Colonel  Oakes 
was  also  an  old  schoolfellow  of  Mr. 
Mowiedy.  The  curate  knew  dist  a 
lew  lines  to  him  would  secure  the  boy 
a  good  reception  in  the  regiment,  ind 
a  friend  at  headquarters,  advantages 
which  he  would  very  likely  lum  to 
satisfactory  account,  and^ — who  conld 
tell'i' —  jierliaps  things  after  all  had 
turned  out  for  the  best,  as  ibey  com- 
monly do  if  we  put  a  smiling  face  on 

So  Mr.  Mowetdv  having  settled 
tnattert  satisfactorily  with  bis  col- 
league in  t|he  next  parish,  waited  tap- 
idly  back  to  Wakefield  with  those 
long,  sliding  strides  which  cover  so 
much  ground,  and  which  are,  I  Auik 
peculiar  to  the  clerical  profession. 

He  broke  the  news  with  instinctive 
delicacy  to  Madge,  and  sat  down  to 
talk  with  her  for  the  first  time  durtDg 
seventeen  long  year*.  Her  husband 
was  out  doing  some  field  work,  and 
the  curate  found  himself  alone  with 
that  old  unspoken  We,  now  purified 
from  all  that  waa  earthly  in  it,  still 
busy  at  hie  heart.  She  heard  bis 
tidines  ailently,  and  one  laree  tear 
stole  down  her  pale  cheek,  and  dropped 
furtively  upon  her  work,  but  she 
offered  no  opposition  to  her  son's  con- 
duct; and  Oie  curate,  who  had  that 
fine  sense  of  observation  which  srites 
from  catholic  sympathy  with  all  that 
is  beat  in  the  human  heart,  soon  dis- 
cerned that  she  was  proud  of  'U 
manly  resolution  her  boy  had  taken. 
All  women  have  a  strong  spice  of  to- 
mance  in  them;  and  a  natural  ad- 
miration for  courage  and  adventnre; 
they  have  never  quite  taken  the  com- 
mercial view  of  soldiering ;  and  Mn- 
Brown  secretly  thought  it  was  a  right 
and  appropriate  ending  to  a  disap- 
pointed love  afiair.  She  would  will- 
ingly have  killed  the  blacksmith  ;  she 
bad  a  spiteful  vindictive  feeling 
gainst  Sarah  Jinks,  who  might,  die 
believed,  have  managed  her  affair) 
more*  cleverly  and  kept  them  out  « 
sight,  but  as  the  thing  was  done  sod 
over,  she  could  not  bear  to  see  her 
SOD  go  about  so  dejected  and  "O*'*^ 
gone.  She  would  be  glad  to  know  be 
wore  a  red  coat  and  was  winning 
hearts  elsewhere.  She  would  feel  » 
fierce  joy  in  beigg  able  to  say  to  ths 
blacksmith,  when  next  be  sent  oier 
for  her  son  to  help  him  shoe  a  light- 
heeled  horse,  that  he  was  gone  for  a 
soldier,  and  if  the  blacksmith  w^ted 
him  now  he  must  ask  the  Qneen  lier- 
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Klfforhim;  and  tbat  be  should  have 
thoaght  of  this  before,  and  to  pour 
uDOD  the  clumsy,  ihatnefaced  fellow, 
vlH»e  rou;;h.  kindly  nature  she  knew 
the  could  wound  so  easitj,  a  delude  of 
feminine  invectivee,  a  phial  full  of  the 
very  vitriol  of  that  condensed  wrath 
which  buniB  into  the  flesh  without 
Doise  or  explosion. 

When  Tom  Brown,  her  husbund, 
waj  inforined  of  what  had  happened, 
he  did  not  like  it  at  all.  The  hay 
had  to  be  stacked,  the  potatoes  to  be 
dag,  the  fruit  in  the  earden   to  be 

Eithered  and  stored.  William  was 
ii  right-hand  man,  and  he  did  not 
see  at  first  how  to  get  on  in  the  ab- 
wnce  of  the  strong  witling  arms 
which  had  never  seemed  to  weary  in 
their  work  till  lately.  It  is  strange, 
but  nevertheless  it  is  quite  true  to  add 
aUo.thathe,  Tom  Brown,  the  father 
of  tius  seven  months'  child,  could  not 
get  rid  of  the  fancy  that  he  was  a  dis- 
charged servant,  and  he  was  privately 
apprehensive  that  he  must  have  done 
something  wrong  or  disrespectful 
towards  his  son  or  the  boy  would  not 
have  gone  away  from  him. 

The  flaxen  headed,  cherry-cheeked 
ladt  and  laases  who  made  up  the  rest 
of  the  Brown  family  likewise  received 
the  intelligence  of  this  event  after 
their  own  fashion,  and  set  up  a  pro- 
longed howl  as  soon  as  the  informa- 
tion reached  them;  but  dried  their 
eyes  and  huahed  their  wailings  when 
B  general  distribution  of  gooseberry 
jatD  wns  made  to  comfort  them  by 
their  mother.  Jack,  however,  a 
sturdy,  heavy  breeched  boy  of  twelve, 
udled  surlily  up  to  his  mother  and 
fucked  her  by  the  apron  stealthily. 
She  stooped  down  to  hear  his  childish 
Mcret,  and  the  boy  blubbered  in  a 
whisper  half  choked  by  emotion,  "  Oi 
wunts  fur  tubbee  a  soier  tew  wi  ower 
Willie." 

CHAPTRR  IX.      THK  TKN-POUSD  NOTB. 

Next  morning  Mrs.  Brown  was 
very  bnay  up-staira  putting  her  son's 
things  in  order,  and  getting  them 
ready  to  send  aflar  hiin  to  the  depot  of 
his  regiment,  whither  the  curate  had 
promised  to  convey  t^em  as  soon  as 
they  were  packed.  There  was  a  good 
deal  to  do  for  him,  boys  wear  out 
their  clothes  so  fatt,  and  the  thrifty 
woman  put  aside  everything  that 
wanted  mending,  and  everything  that 
he  might  have  outgrown,  only  choos- 
ing the  finest  and  best  of  his  shirts 
and  stockings,  that  be  might  not  be 
disgraced  among  his  comrades,  but 
make,  as  creditable  a  figure  as  the 
rest  of  them.  When  did  it  ever  hap- 
pen that  our  womankind  were  not 
more  thoughtful  for  lu  than  we  are 
for  onrselvei  7 

Havine  done  all  that  was  to  he 
done,  and  packed  her  boy's  box  with  a 
neatness  to  which  only  female  hands 
can  att^,  the  mother  nnlocked  her 
own  private  drawer  and  took  out  the 
ten-pound  note  which  had  been  pressed 


into  her  hands  by  the  stranger  hunts- 
man in  return  for  the  rose  she  had 
given  him,  as  he  was  about  to  leave 
her  forever.  The  dried  leaves  of  the 
poor  dead  flower,  which  had  been 
wrapped  in  It  so  long,  had  left  a  stain 
upon  it,  and  obliterated  some  of  the 
marks  on  it,  and  it  was  but  a  sailed 
and  crumpled  piece  of  paper ;  but  she 
knew  its  value  now.  She  considered 
that  this  money  belonged  in  a  pecul- 
iar way  to  her  son  William,  and  as 
he  was  now  going  out  into  the  world 
she  was  determined  that  a.  part  of  it 
should  be  spent  in  the  purchase  of 
such  necessaries  as  he  wanted,  and 
that  she  would  send  the  remainder  to 
him  with  a  loving  message  by  their 
steadfast  friend,  the  curate. 

Mrs.  Brown,  however,  did  not  well 
know  how  to  account  to  her  husband 
or  her  neighbors  for  the  possession  of 
this  ten-pound  note.  She  could  not 
get  it  changed  at  Wakefield,  and  if 
she  attempted  to  change  it  atDroning- 
ton  she  would  never  hear  the  last  uf 
it.  So  she  spread  the  ten-pound  note 
before  her,  and  an  unuttered  prayer 
was  probably  in  her  mind  aa  she  sat 
down  to  think  the  matter  out.  She 
looked  very  serious,  as  we  all  do  when 
alone,  while  she  patiently  revolved  the 
subject  in  her  mind  for  an  hour  or  more. 
Ten  pounds  appeared  to  her  so  large 
a  sum  that  she  was  afraid  to  send  it 
intact  lest  it  should  lead  her  son  into 
temptation,  or  perhaps  get  him  into 
trouble.  What  explanation  could  she 
give  to  him  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
she  had  obtained  so  much  money? 
She  did  not  Uke  to  tell  the  truth,  for 
reasons  obvious  enough.  Her  hus- 
band had  never  got  over  his  feeling  of 
aversion  to  that  stranger  who  nad 
come  and  gone  in  a  few  hours,  and  she 
was  uneasy  at  the  thought  of  mention- 


There  was  only  one  way  out  of  this 
embarrassment,  and  that  was  to  go  to 
London,  and  there,  if  all  she  had  been 
told  of  the  great  city  were  true,  she 
might  change  the  ten-pound  note  unob- 
served, and  buy  the  few  things  she 
wanted  much  cheaper  and  better  than 
at  Droninglon.  She  had  been  very 
much  excited  by  her  son's  departure : 
it  was  the  only  noteworthy  event 
which  had  happened  in  her  life  since 
her  marriage,  and  the  mere  idea  of 
rapid  motion  and  change  of  scene  was 
a  relief  to  her.  She  had  been  told 
that  she  might  go  to  London  in  two 
hours  and  return  in  the  same  time ; 
that  would  be  four.  It  would  take  her 
an  hour  to  walk  to  the  nearest  station, 
and  an  hour  to  walk  back.  She  would 
want  an  hour  in  London  to  change 
her  bank-note  and  make  her  purchases. 
That  would  be  just  seven  hours  in  all, 
and  she  counted  them  anxiously  on 
her  fingers.  Weil,  thi^  would  be 
from  nine  o'clock  in  the  momine  till 
four  in  the  afternoon,  and  her  husband 
was  going  to  market  trith  Farmer  Hig- 
ginbottom  to  sell  his  calf  on  Friday, 
which  was  market  day  at  Droninglon. 
To-morrow  was  Friday,  and  1 


ihe  could  go  to  London  unperceived 
while  he  was  away,  and  be  back  be* 
lore  he  returned  ;  for  Farmer  Uiggln- 
bottom  was  a  thirsty  and  convivial 
soul,  who  never  stirred  from  the  Nag's 
Head  tap-room  after  business  was 
over,  till  he  had  only  just  time  left  to 
save  the  daylight,  and  drive  home  be- 
fore it  was  quite  dark. 

Mrs.  Brown  tberefjre  calculated 
she  could  do  all  she  bad  to  do  with 
several  hours  to  spare,  and  she  begait 
to  prepare  tor  Iter  journey  by  putting 
such  things  as  would  be  needed  during 
her  absence  within  easy  reach  of  her 
eldest  daughter,  a  solemn  blue-eyed 
matronly  little  body  of  fourteen  years, 
I  who  was  quite  capable  of  giving  her 
brothers  and  sisters  a  dinner  ofcold 
meat  and  hot  potatoes  widiout  help 
I   from  anyl>ody. 

Theu  she  showed  a  very  feminine 
quality.    Having  made  up  ber  mind 
j  to  deceive   her  husband   and    family 
I  resecting  her  movements  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  she  was  unusually  kind,  to 
I   them  all,  as  if  she  were  under  the  ne- 
cessity  of  making  them  some  amends 
for  what  she  wrh  alout  to  do,  though 
I   they  would  never  know  of  it,  and  there- 
I   tore   could  have  no  cause  to    grieve. 
I   She    was  unusually  frank    and    open 
j   that  afternoon,  and  had  none  of  those 
harmless     little    family     government 
secrets  with  her  daughter  about  noth- 
ing, which    make  up   the    household 
life  of  women.     On  the  contrary,  she 
volunteered  to  say  that  she  should  go 
over  to  the  old    Manor    House    and 
drink  tea  with  the  housekeeper  left 
in  charge   of   it,   because   the   house- 
keeper had  become    lame  and    could 
not  get  about,  and  because  the  house- 
keeper   had  some   good  laying  hens, 
which    perhaps  she   would  exchange, 
now  she  could  not  look  after  them,  for 
something    more  useful  to   her ;    and 
herself  would  like  a  little 


housekeeper,  who  was  a  Devonshire 
woman,  to  tell  her  how  to  clot  cream, 
which  she  had  heard  was  a  good  thing 
with  stewed  plums  and  sugar   for  the 

Mrs.  Brown  had  no  end  of  reasons 
for  doing  that  which  she  did  not 
intend  to  do  at  all,  and  told  them 
with  a  quaint  and  hearty  good-humor 
which  looked  like  a  demure  revolt 
against   her    domestic   duties,  and    a 

5 rim  appeal  for  liberty.  Her  eldest 
aughter  rallied  her  slyly  on  her  new- 
born fancy  for  gadding  ;  and  Tom 
Brown  smiled,  well  pleased,  behind 
his  pipe,  to  see  her  bear  the  loss  of 
her  favorite  son  so  bravely.  She 
made  such  a  sod  serene  air  around 
her  in  the  inn  kitchen  that  summer 
afternoon,  that  the  place  and  its  in- 
transfigured  by  i*     — -" 


» they  all  remembered 


oue  uf  those  supremely  happy 
days  which  stand  out  of  our  lives, 
and  seem  lit  up  by  some  stray  rays 
of  a  light  which  shines  from  heaven. 

Ic 
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WHITE  ROSE  AND   RED.' 

This  itor}'  is  not  new.  Times  iiiDumerable  bu  the  Ule 
been'told  in  prase  and  versu  how  a  man  must  suRer  for  the 
bnluof  bts  voutb.  Id  tbe  exultation  of  hi*  early  manbood 
he  has  loved,  not  wisely,  but  too  well,  and,  ip  aJler  years, 
his  sin  aeainst  society  will  surely  find  him  out.  Tbe  scene 
of  ''  White  Rose  and  R«d  "  might  have  been  laid  In  Scot- 
land or  Ensland  with  as  muuh  pertinence  m  in  America: 
bnt  the  author,  by  placing  it  beyond  the  Atlanlic,  makes 
himself  the  opportunity  to  select  odd  or  rare  types  for  his 
dramiOa  pertona,  and  use  the  bright  colors  he  keep*  for 
painting  natural  scenery.  Tlie  hero  is  in  no  way  heroic. 
He  is  described  as  of  the  tribe  of  human  beavers,  with  tbe 
unromantic  name  Eureka  Hart ;  — 

Ha  had  rudelv  grown  and  thriven 
Till,  a  giant,  sii  foot  seven, 
'  Bold  and  ready  for  all  comers, 
He  bad  reached  full  thirty  inmmers. 
All  his  brethren,  thrifty  farmer*, 
Had  espoused  their  rural  charmers. 
Settling  iluvrn  once  and  forever 
By  tbe  Muikeosquash  River. 

But  Eureka  nas  indinposed  Uy  settle  down  tn  the  fashion 
coupon  to  his  race.  He  sallied  forth,  hunting  and  trap- 
ping in  the  wilderness,  till  one  day  something  happened 
which  had  the  efTect  of  raising  hitn, 


Id  his  wanderings  Eureka  lighted  upon  the  "Red  Rose" 
of  tbe  tale,  an  InifiaD  maid,  to  whom  he  plighted  his  troth. 
Love  continued  for  a  while  ;  but  the  end  came :  — 

After  the  great  wave  of  madness, 

Ennni  came;  and  though  in  gladneas 

Still  the  Indian  maiden  s  nature 

Clnng  round  tlic  inferior  creature. 

Though  with  burning,  nnconiuming, 

Deatliless  love  her  heart  was  blooming, 

Ha  grew  weary,  and  his  passion 

In  a  dull  evaporation 

Slowly  lessened,  till  caressing 

Grew  distracting  and  distressing. 

ConscieQce  wakuned  in  a  fever, 

JoBt  a  day  too  late,  as  ever ; 

Ho  remembered,  one  fine  day, 
'    His  relation*  far  away. 

She  would  not  listen  to  his  proposal  to  leave  her.  By 
degrees,  however,  he  prevailed.  His  absence  was  to  be 
only  lor  a  bnef  space  — 

Jnst  to  see  his  kin  and  others 

In  the  town  where  they  did  dwdl, 
Just  to  say  to  bis  while  brother* 
One  farewell,  a  last  farewell. 

By  night  they  parted  ;  and  she  cut  by  night 

One  large  lo^  from  his  forehead,  which  with  brieht, 

Warm  tips  she  kissed ;  then  kissed  the  lock  of  hair, 

With  one  quick  sob  of  passionate  despair  ; 

And  he,  with  hand  thai  shook  a  little  now, 

Still  with  that  burning  seal  upon  his  brow. 

While  in  that  bitter  agony  they  embraced. 

He  in  ber  little  hand  a  paper  placed, 

Whereon,  at  her  fund  prayer,  he  had  writ  plain, 


"  Eureka  Usn,  Urowi 


1,  State  of  Maine." 


At  Drowsietown,  in  Maine,  the  beaver  nature  of  oar  hero 
developed  itself.  He  was  tired  of  strange  places,  of  sleep- 
ing in  woods  and  brakes,  and,  in  view  of  the  prosperity 
which  surrounded  him  in  civilized  life,  be  began  to  think 
he  had  been  wasting  precious  years  of  his  youth.  He  bad 
thouohta  of  fulfilling  bis  obligation  and  returning  to  her  he 
had  left.  With  a  farm  of  Lis  own,  and  the  choice  of  any 
maiden  in  tbe  village  for  bis  wife,  it  was  hard  to  leave  his 
old  home  again.  Still,  as  he  confessed,  having  made  hi* 
■  WWm  Jtuimd  Kid:  A  Lan  Sitfy.  Bj  tbf  Autbsr  of  A.  J»f .  Uio- 
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bed,  be  must  lie  thereon.  He  would  certain!^  go  beck  ; 
but  there  was  no  need  of  baste.  Meanwhile,  his  resolutioa' 
became  weakened,  and  a  new  form  began  to  take  the  place 
in  bi*  imagination  of  hi*  Indian  bride.  Hi*  conscience 
made  excuses  to  itself.  Providence  had  clearly  severed 
him  and  the  red  woman.  Besides,  Indian  blood  ii  Indian 
blood,  and  — ' 

"  Parson  aays  that  sort  of  thing 
Isn't  moral  marrying  I 
Though  the  simple  creature  yonder 

Had  no  better  education  — 
Ignorance  jest  made  her  fonder, 
And  /  yielded  to  tempta^n. 
Here's  the  question  :  I've  been  sinning  — 
Wrong,  clean  wrong,  from  tbe  beginning; 
Can  I  make  my  blunder  better 

By  repeating  it  again "! 
When  mere  H«tnre,  if  I  let  her, 

Soon  can  care  the  creature's  pain  ; 
She'll  forget  me  fast  enoi^h  — 

And  she's  no  religloui  feeling  ; 
li^in  hearts  are  always  toaffb, 

And  their  wounds  are  quick  of  healing. 
Heighot" — here  he  sighed  ;  then  seeing 

PrKEbe  Ann  trip  by  in  laughter. 

Brightening' up,  the  botherea  being 

Sbook  off  care,  and  trotted  after  I 

Tbe  sequel,  of  course,  is  that  Eureka  and  Fhtebe  Ann 
appeared  before  Parson  Pendon,  and  left  him  —  man  and 

The  married  life  of  the  giant  and  hi*  new  bride  hid 
hitherto  passed  in  the  humdrum  style  not  peculiar  to  Dmw- 
sietown,  when  an  event  occurred  of  momentous  importance 
to  their  domestic  arrangements.  It  was  the  year  of  the 
great  snow.  One  night,  while  Phtebe  awaited  the  letnn 
of  her  lord  and  master  from  the  village  ale-honae,  a  lowtqt 
i*  heard  at  tbe  door,  and  a  swooning,  half-consclon*  womao 
escapes  from  the  wild  tempest ;  — 


Her  face  hungered  forth  —  'twas  a  red  woman's  face. 
Without  the  sunk  eyeball,  the  taint  of  the  race: 
With  itrange  gentle  lines  round  the  mouth  of  her,  cast 
By  momenta  of  being  too  blissful  to  last. 
Her  cloak  fallen  wide,  as  she  sat  there  distraught. 
Revealed  a  strange  gsnncnt  with  figures  enwrought 
In  silk  and  old  beads —  it  had  once  been  most  bnght — 
But  frayed  with  long  wearing  by  day  and  t^  nigbU 
Moccasins  ihe  wore,  and  they,  too,  bad  been  gsy, 
But  now  they  were  ragged  and  rent  by  the  way  ; 
And  bare  to  the  cold  was  one  foot,  soft  and  red. 
And  froien  felt  both,  and  one  trickled  and  bled. 

The  lisce  of  the  stranger,  'tis  worn  with  its  woe. 
It  comes  to  thee,  Phcebe,  but  when  shall  it  go  < 
Far  back  go  the  footprints ;  see  I  black  in  the  snow. 

But  look  I  what  is  that!  lo  I  it  ties  on  her  breati, 
A  small  living  creature,  an  infant  at  rest  I 
So  tiny,  so  shrivelled,  a  mite  of  red  ctay. 
Warm,  mummied,  dnd  wrapt  in  the  ImUan  way. 

le  woman  gazed  Umidly  aroand  — 
The  ruddy  light. 
The  cost  kitchen  warm  and  bright. 
The  clock's  great  shining  face,  the  human 
Soft  kindly  eres  of  the  white  woman. 
Came  like  a  dream  —  her  cyet  she  closed 
A  moment  with  a  moan,' and  doied. 
Then  suddenly  her  soul  was  'ware 
Of  the  wild  quest  that  brought  her  there  I 
She  opetl  her  eyes —  a  tinsh  of  red 
Flashed  to  her  cheeks  so  chill  and  dead- 
She  murmured  quick  with  qoivering  lip*. 
And,  trembling  to  the  Rnger  lips. 
Thrust  her  chiVl  hand  into  her  breast, 
Under  the  ragged  cloak,  in  quest 
Of  something  precious  bidden  there  I  — 
'Til  Bare,  — she  draws  it  forth  with  care; 
A  wretched  paper,  torn  and  wet, 

Thamb-marked  with  touch  of  many  a  hand. 
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Ti«  then  —  'tis  Mf«  — »he  hu  it  jat, 
Her  heart'i  lole  guide,  Che  Bmnlet, 

That  l«d  her  lane  ftet  through  the  land  1 
Bat  flrit,  anto  her  lipi  of  ice 

She  hues  it 

And  aiiiTiieliig;ible  cries. 

Holds  il  to  Phceb«.     "  Read  1 "  cries  she. 

In  her  own  tongue,  diBtraclcdly  ; 

And  Ullle  Fhcebe  untlerstandg, 

And  take*  the  paper  <n  her  bands, 

And  on  the  henrih  the  aloopelh  low. 

To  read  ii  in  the  firelight  glow. 

Now  courage,  Fhnbe  1  steel  tiij  spirit  I 
A  blow  i*  coming  —  thon  mnst  beult  I 

Slowlj,  so  vilely  it  Is  writ, 
Her  unskilled  eyes  decipher  it ; 
So  worn  it  is  with  snow  and  riin, 
That  scarce  a  letter  now  is  plain. 
And  eTei7  red  and  raEsed  mark 
It  tmudgetl  wilh  handhoKi  dim.  and  dark. 
"  E-O-R-E  "  —  in  letters  blurred 
She  spells.     "  Evreta  I  "  that's  the  word. 
Bat  why  don  little  Phnbe  start 
At  she  reads  on  1     "  Eureka  Hart ' '  — 
Ha  name,  her  buiband's  name ;  and  now 
The  red  blood  Barnes  on  cbeelt  and  brow  1 
She  stops  —  she  quirera  —  glar^t  wlld^ejed 
At  the  red  woman  at  her  side, 
Who  watches  As-  with  one  sick  gue 
Ofwild  entreatjand  amaxe: 
Then  the  tpellt  on  —  her  featnrei  tnm 
To  marble,  tboagh  her  bright  eves  hum, 
'      For  all  the  bitter  truth  grows  plun. 
"  GiiBZK.1  Hast,  Dbowbietowh,  Statk  o*  Uxina." 

Th«  arrival  of  Eureka  himeeir  complicates  the  mtiiar 
doD  — 

Slightlj  tipsj,  not  disceminK 

The  red  woman  and  her  child. 
By  the  great  eyes  dimly  blinking, 

Feebly  leering  at  his  mate, 
Fhcebe  saw  he  bad  been  drinkinjr, 

While  be  hiccupped  "  Guess  I'm  late  I " 
So  he  stood  :  when,  wildlj  ringing, 

Rose  aseream  upon  the  air, 
'Twas  the  Indian  woman,  springing. 

Gasping,  gaiing,  Trom  her  chair. 


While  he  nibbed  his  eyei  and  muttered. 
While  he  rolled  his  eyes  distressed. 

O'er  the  Boor  a  thin  form  fluttered. 
Cried,  and  sank  upon  his  breast  1 

Thencerorward  the  ttory  it  toM  with  |[reBt  pathos.  The 
watcUnl  care  of  little  Phcebe  did  not  aTftil,  and  the  Bed 
Rose  and  her  child  both  lie  — 


Thus  at  length  have  we  given  the  storjr ;  bat  it  is  impoi- 
rible  to  convey  by  quotation  a  true  idea  of  ita  merit*  at 
told  bv  the  author.  There  are  varietiet  of  tonp,  as  well  at 
varie^s  of  metre,  in  the  poem,  and,  at  a  rule,  the  changet 
n  *eTiification  tuit  the  changes  in  thought.     Withont  pre- 


•lendinz  that  the  author  hat  reflected  Indi 
his  delineation  of  the  Red  Rose,  we  gladly  admit  the  power 
and  beauty  of  hit  creation.  At  the  Indian  is  fading  from 
off  the  face  of  the  earlh,  deeper  interest  it  manifested  in 
his  fate,  and  thit  finds  expression  in  poetic  exaegeratioR  of 
his  eood  qualities.  StilL  the  character  of  the^dian  girl, 
as  here  presented  to  ut,  whether  a  portrait  or  a  fancy 
sketch,  hat  features  of  splendid  mould,  physically  and  mor- 
ally, and  stands  In  curious  contrast  to  her  rival,  hy  whose 
race  she  and  hers  perish. 

It  matt  not  be  tupposedne  have  extracted  ihote  paataget 
in  the  volume  which  mott  show  the  writer's  arc  at  a  poet. 
He  homely  «nd  vigorous  quotations  will  give  a  fair  notion 
of  ^e  narrative  power  he  possesses.  But  the  reader  mutt 
he  referred  to  the  book  iUelf  to  find  those  higher  gracet 


and  excellences  with  which  it  abounds.  We  mast,  at  the 
tame  time,  and  in  conclusion,  add  that  there  are  ronsh 
and  bold  espreuiont  employed  which  would  not  be  will- 
ingly suSered  had  not  the  story  been  laid  in  America.  It 
teems,  indeed,  that  a  certain  degree  of  coaneness,  not' per- 
missible in  other  catet,  it  expected  when  an  Bngtiih  poet 
makes  an  American  subject  his  theme. 


SOMEBODY'S  CHIU>. 


On  the  S6th  of  May,  in  the  year  1828,  acitizeo  of  the 
ancient  town  of  Nuremberg,  standing  at  his  own  door  drink- 
ing in  the  pure  evening  air  tlirougb  a  long  tobacco  pipe,  be- 
aeld  advancing  towards  him  a  youth  of  singular  aspect. 
The  object  of  the  citizen's  regard  was  attired  to  pantaloons 
of  gray  cloth,  a  waistcoat  of  a  spotted  red  material  much 
the  worse  for  wear,  and  a  jacket  which  had  plainly  seen 
service  as  the  upper  portion  of  a  frock  coat  Round  the 
Touth't  neck  was  a  black  silk  oeckcloth,  hit  head  was  roofed 
oy  a  coarse  fell  hnt,  and  the  toes  of  hb  sCockinglest  feet 
peeped  forth  from  a  pair  of  heavy  boots,  which,  like  each  of 
the  other  articles  of  his  motley  attire,  had  never  been  de- 
signed for  the  ute  of  the  present  wearer.  More  singnlar 
than  hit  medley  of  clothing  were  hit  motions,  which,  though 
not  those  of  a  drunken  man,  resembled  them,  insomuch  that 
though  the  youth's  spirit  was  evidently  willing  to  gain  the 
other  end  of  the  street,  hit  flesh  truly  wat  weak,  and  as  (o 
the  legs  altogether  ungovernable.  The  citizen  noticed  wilh 
amazement  that  they  gave  way  alternately  as  (he  weight  of 
the  youth's  body  rested  upon  them  in  turns  in  his  painfbl 
endeavor  to  progress,  and  that  they  showed  a  dispotition  to 
disperse  in  any  direction  save  that  in  which  the  owner  de- 
sired to  proceed.  The  vouth't  progreis  l>eing  under  these 
circumstances  necetsarily  tlow,  the  citizen  advanced  and 

E lying  bim  greeting,  inquired  if  he  might  in  any  way  aid 
im.  The  youth  answered  in  ill- pronounced  German,  "  I 
would  he  a  rider  at  my  father  was,"  and  held  out  a  letter 
which  he  carried  in  hit  baud,  and  which  was  addressed  "  To 
bit  Honor  the  Csptain  of  the  4th  Bsgatarm  ofthe  Shwolishaz 
Regiment,  NuremlKrg."  The  good  citizen  offered  to  liuide 
him  to  the  captsin's  quarters,  and  would  have  beguiled  the 
way  with  conversation.  But  to  all  hit  observations  the 
strange  youth  antwered  only,  "  I  would  be  a  rider  at  my 
father  was ;  "  and  his  interlocutor,  presently  arriving  at  the 
conclution  that  the  youth  wilh  the  weak  legs  must  be  a  for- 
eigner, desisted  from  further  attempts  at  convertation. 
Arrived  at  the  captatn't  houte,  the  youth  pretenled  the 
letter  to  the  servant,  and  piteously  pointing  to  his  swollen 
feet  moaned  hit  moan,  "I  would  be  n  rider  as  my  father 
wat."     The  servant  failing,  as  the  citizen  had  failed,  to 

fet  any  further  tpeech  from  him,  admitted  bim  to  the 
itchen,  pending  his  master's  return,  and  being  touched  by 
hit  sorrowful  condition  placed  meat  and  beer  before  bim. 
The  youth  eagerly  teixca  a  piece  of  the  meat  and  thrust  it 
into  his  mouth ;  but  scarcely  had  it  touched  his  lips  than  he 
shook  from  head  to  foot,  the  muscles  of  his  face  became 
horribly  convitlsi'd,  and  be  spat  out  the  morsel  with  eveiy 
token  of  disgust.  Similar  symptoms  following  upon  his 
tasting  the  beer,  the  captain's  servant,  not  feeling  altogether 
at  home  in  the  company  of  bo  singular  a  youth,  cautiously 
conducted  him  to  the  stable,  where  he  lay  down  upon  the 
straw  and  inttantly  fell  asleep. 

On  the  captain's  retnm  the  letter  was  handed  to  him, 
with  an  account  of  the  bearer's  conduct,  which  lott  DOihing 
of  its  singularity  in  the  reporting.  The  missive,  on  being 
opened,  was  found  to  be  dated  with  some  indefinitenest, 
"  From  a  place  near  the  Bavarian  frontier  which  shall  be 
namelets,  1 82S."  The  letter  proceeded  to  set  forth  that  the 
bearer  was  left  in  the  bouse  of  the  writer  on  the  Tth  of 
October,  1812,  and  that  he  had  never  been  able  to  discover 
who  the  wail's  mother  was.  The  writer  added  that  he  him- 
self wat  a  poor  day  laborer,  wt'h  ten  children  and  but  little 
wherewith  to  maintain  them  ;  that  he  had  never  permitted 
the  lad  to  take  a  step  out  of  his  Iiousf^  and  tbat  he  was  thus 
total  ignorance  of  itt  locality,  and  so  "  good  Mr.  CapUln 
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need  Dot  tir  to  God  it  oat."  The  letter  concluded  \ty  com- 
mendine  ibe  bearer  to  tbe  coplun'e  care,  but  adding  that 
if  he  did  not,  desire  to  keep  the  bo^  he  might  "  kill  him  or 
bang  him  up  in  the  chimne}'."  lliu  myslerioua  epietle  waa 
written  in  German  characters,  but  encloeed  wu  a  note 
written  in  Latin,  enjoining  the  captain  to  send  tbe  boy  when 
he  was  eevenleen  yeara  of  age  to  Nuremberg  to  the  6th 
Regiment  of  Light  Horse,  "for  there  bis  father  bIbo  waa." 
Here  was  a  delicate  and  a  dangerous  position  for  a  captUD 
of  Light  Horse,  and  a  married  man  wilhal,  to  be  placed 
in  t  But  the  captain  of  the  4ih  Esgatarm  was  a  man  of 
action,  and  straightway  proceeded  to  the  stable,  det«nuined 
to  get  at  the  bottom  of  what  was  most  probably  the  weak  in- 
vention of  some  female  enemy.  In  this  intention  he  was, 
however,  hopelessly  baffled.  Whenever  he  paused  for  a 
replv  to  bia  volley  of  qneslions  his  guest  answered  only,  "  I 
would  be  a  rider  as  my  father  was,"  words  of  whose  mean- 
ing he  seemed  to  have  no  more  intelligent  conception  than 
had  Poe'e  raven  of  the  "  Evermore  "  it  was  wont  to  croak 
from  its  position  on  the  pallid  bust  of  Pallas  just  above  Uie 
poet's  chamber  door.  Unwilling  to  be  saddled  with  the 
charge  of  so  uncannv  a  guest,  and  not  caring  to  adopt 
■■'        '-■       "'    nethr^     '" 


thods  of  disposing  of  him  suggested  by 
■*'on,  tlie  cap'"'    '       ■   ■  ■■ 
>  of  whom 


either  of  the  mild 

the  letter  of  introduction,  Uie  captain  handed  thVetrange'i 
over  to  the  police,  two  of  whom  led  him  away,  informing 
him  on  tbe  road  that  it  was  of  no  use  his  trying;  to  "  come 
thi)  old  soldier  "  over  them,  and  that  the  sooner  he  told  who 
he  was  and  whence  he  came  the  better  it  would  be  for  bim. 
On  his  arrival  at  the  police  station  the  officials  gravely  pro- 
ceeded to  put  to  him  the  several  questions  enjoined  by  law, 
to  each  of  which  he  wearily  wailed,  "I  would  be  a  rider  as 
my  father  was." 

Ijke  the  citizen,  the  captain's  servant,  and  the  captain 
himself,  the  guardians  of  the  peace  of  Nuremberg  were 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  make  anything  of  the  singular  apparition 
wliich  had  dropped  down  or  sprung  up  upon  their  streets, 
and  they  were  not  in  any  wise  assistea  by  the  magistrates 
who  were  summoned  to  the  council.  The  youth  showed 
justsuch  siKns  of  intelligence  as  might  be  expected  from  a 
baby  recently  relieved  of  the  incumbrance  of  long  clothes 
and  not  quite  comfortable  iu  its  mind  by  reason  of  the 
ctangB.  He  stared  with  tack-lustre  eyes  at  the  furniture  of 
the  room,  visibly  brightening  up  when  he  beheld  the  gold 
lace  on  tbe  nniforms.ofthe  olTicers  present,  and  showing  a 
strong  desire  to  handle  it.  After  spending  several  hours  in 
attempts  to  elicit  something  from  him,  tbe  burgomaster  in  a 
happy  moment  placed  pen,  ink,  and  paper  before  him,  and 
bade  him  write  a  deuiled  account  of  himself.  With  a 
childish  laugh,  as  if  he  recognized  an  old  plavtbing,  the 
stranger  seized  the  pen,  and  in  a  legible  band  wroM  the 
words  "  Kasper  Hauser,"  snd  with  a  repetition  of  this  name 
he  gleefully  covered  the  sheet.  But  it  speedily  became  ap- 
parent that  as  his  power  of  speech  was  limited  to  the  phrase 
touching  his  fkther  the  rider,  so  was  his  ability  to  write  ex- 
hausted in  tbe  production  of  the  name  ■'  Kasper  Haueer." 
Tills  was,  however,  a  point  gained,  and  Kasper  was  re- 
minded on  suspicion  of  Wing  a  rogue  and  a  vagabond,  and 
accommodated  with  a  cell  accordingly.  Being  olfered  by 
his  jailer  the  prison  ration  of  bread  and  water  he  devoured 
it  greedily,  and  then,  lying  back  on  bis  straw,  fell  into  a 
peaceful  sleep. 

Un  the  following  morning  he  was  again  brought  up  for 
examination,  but  with  no  fresh  result ;  and  as  tbe  days  went 
by  tbe  conviction  of  bis  genuineness  forced  itself  on  the 
minds  of  those  who  had  him  in  charge,  and  instead  oCbe- 
ioE  regarded  as  an  object  of  suspicion,  who  ought  at  least 
to  EM  made  to  "  movu  on,"  this  strange  being,  whose  cheeks 
were  covered  wilh  the  down  of  approaching  manhood  while 
bis  mental  powers  were,  without  natural  defect,  as  unde- 
veloped as  ihoEc  of  a  two-year-old  baby,  became  an  object 
of  the  dtepest  interest  and  the  most  affectionate  regard. 
Little  by  littlH  the  broad  outline  of  the  story  of  his  life 
leaked  out,  ami  the  whole  German  nation  read  with  grow- 
ing excitement  that  somewhere  in  their  midst,  and  for  rea- 
sons which  could  only  be  conjeatured,  this  lad,  now  in  his 
sixteenth  year,  had  since  his  Urih  been  immured  in  a  room 
leu  than  Ax.  feet  square  ;  that  till  a  few  days  before  he  en- 
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l«rcd  Nuremberg  be  had  never  beheld  the  light  oi  heaven, 
the  face  of  Nature,  or  the  likeness  of  man ;  that  he  had 
never  stood  upon  his  feet,  never  heard  the  human  voice, 
never  eaten  anything  but  bread,  and  never  drunk  anything 
hut  water. 

Hero  was  a  feast  for  a 
tion  —  H  people  who  cou 
consciousness,  and  who  were  ever  on  the  lookout  for  some 
fresh  glimpse  of  that  Wonderland  with  whose  dark  glades 
and  sunlit  hills  they  had  been  familiar  ever  since  the  hour 
of  strangely  mingled  pain  and  pleasure  when  they  hsd 
smoked  their  first  pipe. 

The  citizens  of  Nuremberg  flocked  in  crowdi  to  visit 
Kasper,  and  as  his  story  spread,  travellers  from  a  distuce, 
among  whom  were  distinguisbed  scholars,  nobles,  and  evai 

Erinces  of  the  blood,  made  journeys  to  his  little  court,  aotil 
is  te'fes  became  so  crowded,  that  they  grew  oat  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  accommodation  that  Nuremberg  could  pio- 
vide,  and  the  order  went  forth  for  their  discontin nance. 

The  burgomaster  issued  a  formal   notice  in  which  the 
world  was  given  to  understand  that  Kasper  Hauser  hsd 
been   adopted  by  the  city  of  Nurembei^,  and  in  it 
committed  to  the  chme  of  a       " -"   "" 


and  tbencefix- 


ward  poor  Kasper,  with  his  ludicrously  disobedient  limbs, 
his  wondering,  wandering  eyes,  bis  baby  prattle,  and  hii 
adolBsecnt  form,  ceased  to  he  on  public  view. 

Of  the  learned  men  in  whose  minds  this  new  and  star- 
tling phenomenon  created  a  deep  interest  was  Anselm  von 
Feuerbach,  a  distinguished  judge  in  Bavaria,  who  devoted 
much  time  to  the  study  of  Kasper's  bodily  and  mental  con- 
dition, and  embodied  the  result  of  his  observations  ins 
book,  one  of  many  which  were  published  having  "  the  child 
of  Nuremberg  "  as  a  theme.  Here  we  find  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  Kasper  and  minute  details  of  his  daily  life,  whick, 
as  forming  an  aitogelher  new  chapter  in  the  study  of  mm, 
possess  an  internet  apart  from  tbe  mere  vulgar  one  attschol 
to  tbe  mystery  of  tbe  lad's  origin. 

Kasper  was,  when  the  learned  judge  first  visited  him, 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age  and  four  feet  nine  iuehes 
in  height.  He  was  strongly  and  By m metrically  made,  but 
so  ignorant  was  he  of  the  use  of  his  limbs  that  his  hsndi 
were  rather  in  his  way  than  otherwise,  and  he  had  sc- 
qaired  a  nervous  habit  of  stretching  out  three  fingers  oa 
either  hand  by  way  of  feelers,  his  forefinger  and  thumb  be- 
ing meanwhile  joined  'at  the  tips  in  the  form  of  a  circle. 
HiB  method  of  walking  was  precisely  that  of  ao_  infant,  and 
he  tottered  across  the  room  from  chair  to  chair  with  bMh 
arms  held  out  to  balance  himself.  Woe  to  him  if  a  bil  of 
stick  or  a  book  lav  in  his  path.  It  was  sure  to  bricg  bin 
flat  on  his  face,  where  he  would  lie  content  to  sprawl  till 
some  one  lifted  bim  up  and  gaie  him  another  start. 

To  all  deBcrijitions  of  food  and  drink  save  bread  mo 
water  he  showed  the  same  signs  of  utter  aversion  which  had 
terrified  the  captain's  servant.  The  presence  of  any  arti- 
cle of  food  except  the  two  mentioned  he  could  instantly  dfr 
tect  by  the  smell,  and  a  drop  of  wine,  coffee,  beer,  or  milk 
mixed  with  his  water,  or  a  morselj>f  meat,  butler,  or  ciieew 
placed  in  his  mouth,  caused  him  to  become  violently  w. 
His  perfect  innocence  cast  out  fear  from  his  mind,  '"d  he 
would  stand  looking  on  with  chiidiBh  delight  while  a  naked 
sabre  was  flashed  within  a  foot  of  his  nose,  and  once  when 
a  pistol  was  fired  at  him  he  objected  to  the  expenmw 
only  on  tbe  score  of  the  noisa  it  created.  His  sense  Ct 
smelling  was  peculiarly  keen,  but  for  some  time  his  senses 
of  sight  and  hearing  appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of  torpor  — 
not  that  he  was  eitlicr  blind  or  desf.  for  his  eyes  were  so 
strong  that  he  could  see  as  well  in  the  ilark  as  in  the  lifihl, 
and  his  bearing  lacked  nothing  in  the  power  of  distinpi"*- 
ing  sonnda  to  which  his  attention  was  specially  directed. 
Bui  it  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  undeveloped 
condition  of  his  being,  that  he  should  behold  things  with- 
out seeing  them  and  hear  without  noticing,  ami  henct  M 
stared  vacantly  at  the  objects  of  daily  life,  and  •''""'^ 
sounds  without  receiving  any  impression  therefroni.  One 
exception  must  be  made  in  favor  of  glitterins  ohjecis.  whict 
from  the  first  he  eagerly  seized  and  played  with,  and  itw 
ringing  of  bells,  which  threw  him  into  a  state  of  ecilas)-- 
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Hig  ideaB  of  tbingi  animate  aod  inauimale,  nftlunit  and 
artUlic,  were  extremely  broad.  He  could  diitin^uieh  a 
man  or  a  womaa  from  die  lower  order  of  animals,  but  the 
sole  diHereoce  which  bis  mind  could  discover  between  the 
sextB  was  that  one  droaaed  in  more  flowing  and  brighter 
colored  robes,  and  was  therefore  the  more  lovable.  Ani- 
mals he  also  arbitrarily  divided  into  two  claasea,  white  and 
black.  A  white  pigeon  or  ■  white  horse  were  the  same  to 
him  —  things  pleasant  to  heboid  and  desirable;  but  any- 
thiag  that  was  black  he  abhorred,  and  a  black  hen  which 
he  once  chanced  upon  nearly  killed  bim  with  fright.  Ufa 
Creator,  or  death,  or  a  life  to  come,  it  is  ncrtlless  to  say  he 
had  no  conception  or  any  capability  of  understanding. 

Shortly  after  bis  domestication  in  Nuremberg  divers  de- 
vout and  well-meaning  clerfrymen  tat  dawn  before  him, 
and  at  sundry  times  strove  to  accompliab  the  salvation  of 
bis  soul.  But  though  be  would  listen  for  a  time  with  the 
most  encouraging  attention,  he  would  presently  make  a 
dart  at  the  gooa  man's  eye-glasa,  or  curiously  fondle  his 
whiskers,  or  stoop  down  to  feel  the  polish  on  bis  boots,  or 
by  other  and  timilar  exhibitions  of  babyness  eat  ii<fuc tori  ly 
demonstrate  that  he  bud  not  the  slightest  iden  of  what  the 
seniion  was  about.  Indeed,  all  through  his  life  Kasper  en- 
tertaiaed  a  stroDg  aversion  to  parsons,  their  presctice  oper- 
ating upon  him  in  tomewbat  the  same  way  that  meat  did. 
Hii  impression  of  the  ceremony  of  public  worship  he  once 
nmmea  ap  in  the  following  pithy  manner ;  "  First  the  peo- 

£le  bellow,  and  when  they  bave  done  the  parson  begins  to 
allow." 

The  struggle  of  tbia  peculiarly  situated  human  mind  to 
grapple  wittl  the  ideas  that  had  euddenly  burst  upon  it 
w*rB  deeply  intereiting  to  the  psychological  world,  and 
Kasper's  education  was  directed  with  aa  anxious  a  care  as 
if  the  poor  foundling  had  been  the  Prince  Imperial  or  the 
proapeutive  Czar  of  all  the  Russias.  Possessing  a  memory 
wbicli,  counting  its  age  by  years,  was  in  its  prime,  and 
upon  which  no  ideas  bad  yet  been  written,  and  with  a  dis- 
position singularly  docile  and  earnest,  Kuper  made  won- 
derful progress  in  his  studies.  In  a  manner  which  shall 
presently^  be  noted  he  bad  made  a  start  in  the  art  of  writ- 
ing, and  in  this  he  aoon  perfected  himself,  while  be  daily 
added  to  hia  vocabulary  of  apeecfa.  His  notions  of  things 
were,  however,  essentially  childish,  and  when  be  passed  be- 
rond  the  stage  of  impassive  iodiflerence  to  all  around  him 
he  constantly  indulged  in  fancies  the  most  grotesque.  He 
endowed  images  and  trees  with  life,  and  if  a  sheet  of  paper 
were  blown  aW  the  table  he  regarded  the  act  as  of  its  own 
volition,  and  would  "wonder  why  it  went." 

it  was  a  matter  of  deep  surpnse  to  him  that  the  horses 
tod  unicorns  which  he  saw  carved  in  stone  upon  the  build- 
ings of  the  city  did  not  run  away,  and  he  was  forever  guess- 
ing what  the  trees  were  saying  when  the  wind  rustled 
tbniugb  them  and  moved  their  big  arms  and  fingers.  Him- 
self scrupulously  clean,  he  beheld  with  indignation  a  dirt- 
encrusted  statue  which  stood  in  his  tutor's  g.irden,  often 
asking  "why  the  man  did  not  wash  himself."  He  also 
propounded  a  similar  inijiiiry  for  the  consideration  of  an 
old  gray  cat,  which  he  viewed  as  wilfully  neglecting  the  or- 
dinary means  at  its  command  ofbecoming  white. 

At  this  time  bis  eyes,  recovering  from  the  state  of  inflam- 
mation into  which  they  had  been  thrown  by  the  sudden 
translation  from  darkness  to  light,  were  keen  beyond  com- 

tsnson,  and,  as  I  have  mentioned,  were  equally  servicea- 
_  le  by  night  or  day.  His  sense  of  hearing,  too,  was  pecul- 
iarly acute,  and  he  could  distinguish  at  a  great  distance 
the  sound  of  a  man  walking  barefoot  His  touch  was 
equally  sensitive,  and  he  was  afi'cctcd  in  a  powerful  manner 
by  metallic  and  magnetic  influences.  Of  all  the  senses 
■melling  was  with  bim  so  highly  developed  as  to  be  a 
Mnfce  of  daily  torture.  Things  which  to  ordinary  mortals 
are  entirely  destitute  of  odor,  he  could  scent  from  afiir,  and 
flowers  or  other  substAuces  which  possess  a  distinguishable 
perfume  afiected  him  so  powerfully  that  it  Was  necessary  to 
exercise  constant  care  to  keep  bim  without  their  range. 

To  this  state  of  morbid  senaibility  there  succeeded  one 
hi  which  his  exceptional  powers  of  memory,  and,  in  a  less 
degree,  those  of  sight,  hearing,  smelling,  taste,  and  totich. 


faded,  and  bis  ability  to  learn  the  lessons  prepared  lor  him 
steadily  decreased.  This  was  doubtless  a  natural  result 
of  the  forcing  system  which  was  adapted  by  bis  tutors;  but 
it  was  also  coexistent  with  the  change  which  had  been 
gradually  effected  in  his  diet.  Education  in  this  direction 
bad  been  a  work  of  great  difficulty,  but  by  degrees  Kasper 
became  accustomed  to  eat  meat  and  drink  milk,  and  he 
throve  BO  well  under  his  new  diet  that  be  was  soon  able  to 
walk  the  streets  of  !Nurenibcrg  without  exciting  doubts  of 
his  sobriety.  Of  horses  and  of  riding  be  was  passionately 
fond.  He  was  from  bis  flrst  mount  as  safe  in  toe  saddle  as 
n  child  in  its  cradle,  and  thenceforward  daily  rode  out  on 
horseback,  undertaking  without  fatigue  journeys  which 
would  have  worn  out  a  foxhuutcr. 

In  182!l,  the  year  after  Kasper's  birth  into  the  world  — 
and  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  of  his  first 
year  I  bnve  hitherto  discoursed  —  the  public  demanded 
that  something  more  than  had  yet  been  accomplished 
should  be  done  towards  clearing  up  the  mystery  of  his  life. 
Accordingly  a  court  of  inqdiry  was  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  several  days  were  consumed  In  hearing  de- 
positions of  factfi  connected  with  the  fouudling.  Of  the 
scanty  evidence  ailduced  the  most  interesting  is  a  brief 
memoir  written  by  himself  in  February,  1829,  less  than 
twelve  months  after  his  appearance  in  Nuremberg,  a  pro- 
duction which  displays  the  wonderful  educational  progress 
made  by  him  in  so  short  a  time. 

His  reminiscences  are  wholly  confined  to  his  existence 
In  what  he  calls  "a  hole,"  which,  from  bis  comparisons 
with  other  localities,  appears  to  have  been  a  chamber 
about  six  or  seven  feet  lone  and  five  feet  high.  Uis  dress, 
be  tells  ua,  consisted  o!  a  shirt  and  trousers,  with  a  rn^  to 
cover  his  legs,  and  he  sat  upon  straw  with  bis  back  against 
the  wall,  never  lying  full  length  even  when  he.  slept. 
When  he  awoke  from  sleep  be  sometimes  found  that  he 
had  a  clean  shin  on,  and  there  was  always  a  pitcher  of 
water  and  a  piece  of  bread  on  the  floor  beaide  him.  How 
they  came  there  he  never  qnestioned,  accepting  them  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  only  occasionally  wishing  that  the 
supply  of  water  were  more  liberal.  When  he  was  very 
thirsty,  and  had  drunk  all  the  water  in  the  pitcher,  he  was 
wont  to  take  up  the  vessel  and  hold  it  to  bis  mouth,  ex-  - 
pecting  that  water  would  presently  flow;  "But  it  never 
did."  And  then  he  would  put  down  the  pitcher  and  go  to 
sImd  again,  and  when  he  awoke  there  was  water. 

He  had  for  playthings  two  wooden  horses,  a  dog,  and 
some  pieces  of  red  and  blue  ribbon,  and  bis  sole  occupa- 
tion tbroaghout  the  yean  be  had  spent  in  "  the  hole  "  was 
to  deck  the  dog  and  the  horses  with  the  ribbon.     He  had 

DO  notion  that  there  was  anything  anyi-"-— "- -"  ■•^- 

walls  that  enclosed  bim,  and  for  a  long  ti 

that  there  was  any  being  in  creation  save  himself.     Hut 

once  a  man  appeared,  and  pldciog  a  low  stool  before  Eaa- 

Er  laid  a  piece  of  paper  thereon,  and  taking  the  prisoner's 
nd  within  his  own  guided  it  in  forming  with  a  pencil  the 
words  "  Kasper  Hauser.''  This  ho  repealed  at  intervals, 
till  Kasper  could  write  them  himself,  a  practice  in  which 
he  took  great  pleasure,  for  it  varied  the  monotony  of  his 
ordinary  recreation. 

One  day  the  man  came  to  him,  lifted  him  up,  and  plac- 
ing bim  upon  bis  feet  endeavored  to  teach  him  to  stand 
upright  and  use  his  legs.  Kasper  had  never  yet  stood  on 
bis  feet,  and  the  experiment  gave  him  great  pain.  But 
the  man  persevered,  and  by  degrees  the  position  grew  less 
distressing.  After  the  lesson  had  been  repeated  many 
times  the  man  one  day  took  bim  up  on  bis  back  and  car- 
ried bim  out  into  a  bright  light,  in  which  Kasper  fainted, 
and  '•  all  became  night"  They  went  a  long  way,  he  being 
sometimes  dragged  along,  falling  over  his  helpless  feet, 
sometimes  carried  on  the  man's  back.  But  the  man  apoke 
no  word  except  to  say,  "  I  would  be  a  rider  as  my  father 
was,"  a  shibbolelh  which  thus  became  imprinted  on  Kas- 
per's memory.  When  they  got  near  Nuremberg  the  man 
dreesed  him  in  the  clothes  described  at  the  commencement 
of  this  article,  and  upon  entering  the  gales  of  the  city  placed 
a  letter  in  bis  band  and  vanished. 
Nothing  could  be  made  of  tbia  extraordinary  story,  and 
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the  court  of  inquiry,  aolemnly  convened,  was  as  lolamnly 
dinolved,  having  eSiicted  no  otLcr  result  than  that  of  kliI- 
enine  and  deepenini;  public  interest  in  the  history  of  the 
foundling.  Thin  interest  received  a  fresh  BtimuluB  from  an 
occnrrence  which  look  place  on  the  17Lh  October,  1629. 
On  tliat  day  Kaaper  wa«  found  insenuble  and  covered  with 
blood,  lying  in  the  corner  of  a  cellar  in  the  houae  of  the 
learned  profesior  with  whom  he  lived.  When  restored  to 
coQBciousnesi,  he  related  how  that  a  man  with  a  black  silk 
handkerchief  tied  round  his  face  had  suddenly  appeared 
before  him  as  be  lat  alone  in  his  room;  how  the  man  had 
■truck  him  a  heavy  blow  on  the  forehead,  felling  him  to 
the  ground ;  and  how  u[Kin  partially  coming  to  himself  he 
staggered  down  stairs  and  into  the  cellar,  where  he  bad 
fainted.  Afler  this  event  Kasper  was  more  carefully 
tended  than  ever,  and  the  process  of  intellectual  cramming 
proceeded  with  such  vigor  that  in  a  couple  of  years  all  hii 
peculiar  brightness  had  faded. 

Wriline  of  him  in  the  year  1SS2,  Herr  von  Feoerbach 
■ays:  "  The  extraordinarj,  almost  preternatural,  eleration 
of  his  senseshasbeendiminished,  and  has  almost  lunk  to  the 
common  level.  Be  is  indeed  still  able  to  see  in  the  dark,  so 
that  for  him  there  exists  no  real  night.  But  be  is  no  longer 
able  to  read  in  the  dark,  nor  to  recosnize  the  most  minute 
objects  at  a  great  distance.  Of  the  gigantic  power*  of  hie 
memory,  and  of  other  astonishing  qualities,  not  a  trace 
remains.  He  no  longer  retains  anything  tLat  is  remarka- 
ble, except  his  extraordinary  fate,  hie  indejcribable  good' 
neu,  and  the  exceeding  amiahlensss  of  his  disposition." 
It  is  astonishing  bow  Kasper  wound  himself  about  the 
hearts  of  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  There  are 
people  still  living  in  Nuremberg  who  remember  bim  and 
regard  him  over  a  space  nearly  forty  years  with  a  marvel- 
lous tenderness  and  an  infinite  pity.  One  luch  gave  me  as 
a  precious  gij\  a  copy  of  his  portrut.  It  shows  a  lad  of 
■ome  eighteeen  years,  full-faced,  with  short  curly  hair  lying 
over  a  broad  high  forehead,  large  eyes,  wetl-sbaped  nose, 
a  sweet  mouth,  a  dimpled  chin,  and  a  general  expression 
of  the  presence  of  a  great  and  constant  sorrow  uncomplain- 
ingly borne. 

In  the  year  1832  the  Earl  of  Stanhope  prevailed  upon  the 
magistracy  of  Nurembeiv  to  deliver  up  to  his  care  the 
adopted  child  of  their  city,  and  his  lordship  temporarily 
placed  him  at  Anspach,  parppsing  shortlr  to  remove  him 
to  England.  At  Anspacn  tne  lite  for  which  poor  Kasper 
had  so  little  canse  for  thankfulness  was  closed  bv  the  assas- 
lin's  dagger.  On  the  ITIb  December,  183S,  he  went  by 
appointment  to  the  castle  park,  to  meet  a  person  who  had 
darkly  promised  to  give  bim  a  clue  to  his  parentage,  and 
who  upon  hia  arrival  at  the  ^stiog  place  treacherously 
stabbed  bim  to  the  heart.  Tne  deed  was  done  in  broad 
daylight,  but  the  murderer  escaped,  and  with  him  vanished 
all  hope  of  elucidating  the  mystery  of  Kasper  Hauser*s 
birth  and  life.  Tbere  were  fresh  inquiries  and  new  con- 
jectures, but  from  that  day  to  this  nothine  capable  of  proof 
has  been  diicovered.  "God,"  wrote  tLe  pious  Binder, 
chief  bnrgomaster  of  Nuremberg,  in  a  manifesto  Issued 
open  the  death  of  Kasper,  "  God  in  his  justice  will  com- 

Snsate  him  with  an  eternal  spring  of  the  joys  of  infancy 
Died  him  here,  for  the  vigor  of  youth  of  which  he  was 


per  Hauser's  epitaph. 
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Soke  weeks  ago  the  grave  closed  over  one  of  the  bote- 
wortby  women  of  this  century :  distinipiished  for  gifts 
unlike  —  we  might  almost  write  at  variance  with  —  the 
ordinary  graces  of  ber  lileraTT  sisterhood ;  yet  a  troe 
woman,  notwithstanding,  in  all  the  highest  and  noblest 
attributes  of  ber  sex. 

It  is  now  thirty-three  years  since  Mr.  Lockbart,  in  an 
article  in  the  Quarterly  Revieui,  drew  attention  to  a  small 
volume  of  poems  "by  T."  then  lately  published.    The 
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writer  was  unknown ;  but  the  originality  of  thought  (m 
one  of  these  poems,  especially)  and  terseness  m  style 
indicated  power  of  no  ordinary  kind ;  and  the  eminent 
critic  was  not  wron^  in  assuming  that  the  world  would 
bear  more  of  the  nuuioress,  thougb  his  prophecy  was  long 
of  fulfilment.  In  this  volume  of 'verse,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  poems  is  "  The  Grave,"  some  stanzas  of  which 
were  characterized  by  Mr.  Lockbart  as  "  worthy  of  any  one 
of  our  greatest  poets  in  his  happiest  moments."  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  some  more  recent  critics,  to  whom 
melody  is  ever}' thing 
importance,  would  endorse  this  opinioi 
features  of  V.'s  poems  are  virile  force  and  a  stem  dm- 
plicity  which  aimed  at  the  most  direct  expression  of  a 
thought,  without  much  heeding  verbal  delightfu loess. 

ITie  following  stanzas  from  "  The  Grave  "  may  serve  for 
an  example  of  tbe  writer's  style :  — 


I  lure  it  through  the  regions  of  the  tomb. 

Aronnd  me  stretched  the  slumbers  of  the  dead, 
'Whereof  the  silence  ached  upon  mine  ear; 

Hore  and  more  noiseless  did  I  make  my  tread, 
And  yet  Its  echoes  chilled  my  heart  with  fear. 

The  former  men  of  every  age  and  place. 
From  all  their  wand'nngs  gathered,  round  me  lay ; 

The  dust  of  withered  empires  did  I  trace. 
And  stood  'mid  generations  passed  away. 


Bj  thonnands  swept  io 

I  saw  Che  old  world's  white  and  wave-swept  bone 
A  giant  heap  of  creatures  tliat  had  been  ; 

Far  and  contused  the  broken  skeletons 

Idy  strewn  beyond  mine  eye's  remotest  ken. 


Anotlier  striking  poem,  published  some  years  later,  wu 
entitled  "The  Queen's  Ball."  suroested  by  the  followiif : 
" '  I  hear  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  dead  people  were 
invited  to  the  liall,  last  Friday.'     {^Extract  from  a  Frienifi 
LtUtT,June  IT,  1S47.)"     We  give  the  earlier  part  of  this 
poem,  forming  about  a  third  of  tbe  whole  :  — 
How  soon  forgolten  are  the  dead  1 
A  splendid  ihronK  the  palace  calls 
I'o  meet  and  revel  in  its  halls ; 
And  of  the  names  ihat  thai  are  sped, 
Seven  score  and  len  of  them  ere  deed. 

They  had  been  living  when  the  crowd 
Last  met  within  these  portals  proud  ; 
They  shared  the  banqnet  with  the  rest. 
They  glittered  brigh  ily  in  tbar  beat. 
The  guding  dance  ibey  joined,  and  smiled, 
White  Time  was  marked,  and  Care  bq^Ued ; 
Since  then  on  dying  beds  they  lay, 
And  weeping  fnends,  one  moumfal  day, 

To  the  dark  vault  their  relics  gave  ) 
But  when  tbe  holiday  once  more 
Came  round  which  ullsd  them  then  before. 
Their  summons  with  the  rest  went  out. 
Their  life  was  known,  their  death  forgot. 

They  heard  ii  in  their  narrow  grave, 
Where  cold,  and  dark,  and  uleui,  they 
Beneath  the  sod.  oi  mBrlilc,  lay  ; 
And  Pluto  grimly  gave  consent 
That  to  tbe  feast  ihdr  steps  be  bent. 


FuUm 
To  SOI 
Be  shut  his  eyea  again,  and  said 

"Twas  wrong  to  'mind  him  of  his  woe 
And  made  a  signal  with  his  head, 

That  they  should  leave  him  lo  repose. 
He  would  not  lift  the  sealing  stone, 

Nor  ope  tfce  coffln  lid  anew ; 
To  have  the  wide  world  lor  his  own 

Again  he  would  not  Jostle  ihnugb. 


jt  zed  b,  Google. 
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But  Boma  oune  gliding  from  their  den, 
Giul  to  b«  thought  or  once  ag&in  ; 
The  royal .wordd  that  called  ihcm  there, 
Forced  through  the  door  their  lbrm<i  of  air. 
Which  vrith  ihe  living  mixed  once  more, 
And  paced  the  lengthened  corridor; 
Both  heard  the  muaic  i veil  and  Ml, 
The  floweri  breathed  perfnme  orcr  all, 
With  robes  of  alatelhe  shrouds  were  blent,* 
And,  side  bj  side,  up-slurs  thej  went. 

Bat  little  did  the  living  men 

The  things  that  weni  among  Ihem  ken  ; 

The  spirits  wore  such  ghostlj  hue. 

That  you  might  see  men's  facet  through ; 

They  cast  no  gloom  upon  the  way. 

Nor  dimined  ft  lady's  bright  arrav, 

For  ftliailows,  shadowless,  were  they. 

Where  gfiacewas  left  thej  glided  on. 

None  knew  the  space  held  any  one ; 

Where  thronged  the  crowd  thou  chambers  wide. 

Their  airy  forms  passed  through  —  and  e'en 
When  pressed  the  living  aide  to  side, 

The  risen  dead  were  there  between.  , 

One  phantom  was  a  girl,  who  here 
Had  glittered  in  her  eighteenth  year. 
So  heavenly  fair  in  those  bright  houn. 
With  quaint  device  of  dress  and  flowers. 
That  the  eye  dwelt  on  her  surprised, 
As  on  a  Rible  realiied : 
One,  spell-bonnd  most  of  all,  had  burned 
With  loTs,  which  frankly  she  retamed ; 
But  wbile  their  silken  courtship  sped. 

Did  sodden  clouds  a  storm  unroll ; 
And  'twixt  them  left  a  gulf  to  dread 

As  friL'htened  from  in  place  her  lonl. 
The  world,  whose  fragile  ornament 

She  for  a  time  so  briefhad  been. 
Heard,  faintly,  of  some  dark  event. 

That  hid  her  from  ita  festive  scene ;  i 
Heard  all  that  was,  and  what  was  not; 
Inqnired,  conjectured,  and  forgot. 
Meantime  her  ipirit's  broken  winf; 

Just  bore  her  to  the  grave's  relief; 


Too  weak  was  life's  elastic  sprins 

T«  brook  the  bending  hand  oigrief. , 
Her  lover  watched,  with  broken  lieart 


Were,  "  Not  far  long,  my  liSs,  w   , 
She  heard,  and  ami  led  in  deaUi,  to  be 
Love's  victim,  and  Its  victory. 

She  came  this  night  and  (nnseen)  moved 
Where  she  had  glittered,  trinmphed,  loved ; 
And  'mid  new  beauty,  sought  lor  him 
Who  should  lament  that  hers  was  dim. 
She  found  him  straight;  bnt,  ahl  no  draam 
Of  her,  the  dead,  there  seemed  far  him ; 
He  moved  among  the  fair  and  gay. 
His  smile  and  r^y  word  had  they; 
fie  touched  soft  hands,  and  breathed  a  aigfa. 
And  soneht  and  found  an  aniw'ring  eye ; 
And  in  the  dance  he  mixed  with  many, 
A*  happy  and  a*  light  as  any. 
Then  on  his  breast  the  phantom  msbed. 
Her  ph  ID  torn  hair  his  bosom  brushed. 
Her  fond  fantsitic  arms  she  wound. 
Beseechingly,  his  form  around  : 

Her  airy  lipa  his  visage  kissed  ; 
In  vain,  in  vain ;  no  thought  be  rait 
Back  on  the  memory  of  the  past. 
And  she  mnst  let  it  go  at  lait. 

The  cherished  hope  that  she  wm  mbaed. 

Oth«r  ipiritusl  prMences  mre  described  moving  unieen 
thnngh  the  gay  crowd,  and  the  authoress  ends  with  the 
exclamaUon,  — 


When,  rixteen  jean  aAer  the  fint  Tolnme  of  poemt, 
"Paal  Ferron''wu  pnblighed  (in  1856),  the  Mme  char- 
tcteristics  a)  in  the  author's  verne  were  found  cooapicuous 


in  that  remarkable  tale,  and  conveyed  in  a  more  mitable 
medium  of  expression.  The  pasuon  which  sweejis  like  a 
whirlwind  through  the  book  drives  the  ieavei  before  it,  bat 
does  not  stop  to  play  with  Miem.  There  is  no  superfluity : 
from  the  first  page  to  the  last  we  feel  that  we  are  in  the 
unrelenting  gi's^p  of  a  Greek  Fate  ;  the  destiny  of  those 
three  whoso  liven  we  live  in  may  be  delayed  awhile  —  it 
cannot  be  averted.  The  lighter  scenes  (which  are  none  the 
less  essential  to  the  development  of  the  tragedy)  might 
perhaps  have  been  better  handled  by  more  commonplace 
writers ;  we  know  of  no  one  living  who  could  have  depicted 
the  mastery  of  a  selfish  passion  over  a  strong  intellect, 
and  held  us  enthralled  as  Mrs.  Clivo  has  here  done.  Her 
style,  admirably  suited  to  narrative  of  tbis  objective  nature', 
is  hardly  pliant  enough  to  suit  tamer  forms  of  action ;  and 
this  we  take  to  have  been  the  cause  why  no  subsequent 
work  of  hers  obtained  the  same  hold  over  the  public. 
"  Why  Paul  FerroU  killed  his  Wife "  and  "  Tear  after 
Year  have  undoubted  merit ;  but  the  minute  transcript  oif 
daily  life  and  commonplace  dialogue,  with  the  alternatioas 
of  cause  and  effect  upon  conduct,  arc  better  fitted  to  the 
trenchant  analysis  of  George  Eliot,  or  the  playful  humor  of 
Miss  Austen,  than  to  the  dose,  earnest  directness  of  Mrs. 
Clive's  style,  which  was  so  well  calculated  to  enhance  the 
effect  of  horror  and  mysterv  in  her  first  novel. 

Mrs.  Clive  was  a  contributor  to  Frater  and  other  ma^ 
azines  fVom  time  to  time;  and  wo  hope  that  her  tales,  one 
or  two  of  which  we  remember  aa  very  atriking,  may  now 
be  collected  and  published;  as  well  as  several  detached 
poemi. 

A  sufferer  from  earlr  youth,  Hn.  Clive  was  no  plaintive 
Invalid,  but  a  cheerful,  courageous  woman,  loath  to  cloud, 
by  word  or  sign,  the  happiness  of  those  around  her.  Yet 
in  nearly  everything  she  ever  wrote  are  traces  of  this 
battle  between  the  spirit  and  the  flesh,  of  the  victory  won 
over  physical  pain,  and  the  consciousness  that  perfect 
happiness  was  not  meant  to  be  the  lot  of  any  one  here  on 
eartJi.  Her  muse  was  sorrowful,  bnt  it  was  with  a  manly 
sorrow,  as  far  removed  from  the  unhealthy  sentimentality 
of  poetesses  who  bug  their  griefs,  real  or  imaginary,  as  the 
penitential  Psalms  are  from  the  "  Sorrows  of  Werther." 
She  who  could  write  the  following,  only  eight  years  since, 
had  aasnredly  a  chastened  wisdom  of  no  common  kind  ;  — 
Thou  hast  been  wronged,  I  think.  Old  An, 
Thy  sovereign  reign  comes  not  in  wrath. 


Whate'er  of  good  has  been,  dost  tbon 
To  the  departed  past  make  sure. 

Whate'er  is  changeo  from  weal  to  woe. 
Thy  comrade.  Death,  stands  near  to  < 


ndden  splendor  of  white  leaves. 


Mn.  Archer  Olive  was  the  eldest  of  three  sisters,  the 
daughters  and  co-heireaaea  of  Edmund  Meyaey  Wigle^, 
Esq.,  of  Shakenhunt,  Worcestershire.  She  was  born  in 
ISO],  at  the  place  which  she  subsequently,  as  eldest  of  the 
sisters,  inhented.  In  1840  she  manied  the  Rev.  Archer 
Clive,  who  was  proprietor  as  well  as  rector  of  the  living  of 
Solihull,  and  of  certain  lands  which  came  to  him  from  nis 
mother,  as  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Lord  Archer,  who 
died  without  sons.  Thus,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  the 
two  neighboring  propertiea  became  united,  through  the 
fiUlure  of  direct  male  oeirs  to  both.  Their  ultimate  h<nne 
Whitfield,  Mr.  Clive's  estate  near  Hereford,  where  the 
thirty-three  years  of  their  married  life  were  chiefly  spent, 
varied  by  Continental  travel,  and  an  annual  residence  of 
some  months  in  London,  as  long  as  Mrs.  Clive's  health 
permitted  it.  At  her  bouse  were  always  to  he  found  some 
of  the  remarkable  persons  of  the  day ;  and  from  such  society 
she  derived  the  keenest  enjoyment,  delighting  in  nothing 
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more  ihaJi  id  the  eKerciw  of  her  genial  hoBpitality,  nheiber 
in  London  or  the  countrj. 

Into  her  domesUc  life  it  would  be  inipertineace  for  u«  to 
intrude ;  but  it  is  imfUBsible  tf  conc:lude  this  brief  notice 
without  referring  to  those  closer  tiea  whiuh  bounil  up  all 
her  married  years,  and  colored  her  intellectual  and  spiritual 
being.  She  wiu  the  mother  of  a  son  and  a  daughter,  boLh 
of  whom  she  lived  to  see  married  and  parents  ;  and  in 
their  happincsa  (he  "  moved  and  had  her  being  "  up  to  the 
very  kat.  The  thought  ol'  reuniao  with  them  and  all  she 
loved,  when  her  burden  of  -daily  suXerin^,  so  heroically 
borne,  should  be  laid  down,  cheered  her  darkest  hours. 
Hers  was  not  ■  wavering  faith.  She  had  none  of  the 
doubts  as  to  futurity  which  distract  less  happily  consti- 
tuted minds.  In  her  sonnet  upon  "  Sacriiiee,"  speaking  of 
those  who  are  dead,  and  of  the  herea(\er,  she  says,  — 

Bright  a«  I  lay  tbem  down,  restored  at  last. 

When  this  sad  pieseiu  shall  have  chanfted  lo  past, 

I  shall  be  happy  then,  with  all  the  power 

Of  all  the  Bnguisb  of  this  bitter  hour. 

I  shall  regain  the  dear  ones  of  my  home. 

Be  free,  thruuj^h  every  world  at  will  lo  roam  I 

In  a  poem  written  nearlv  forty  years  ago,  Mrs.  Archer 
Clive  expressed  a  hope  that  when  death  came  to  her,  it 
should  be  on  no  bed  of  sickness,  but  swifYly  and  suddenly. 
She  was  prepared  to  die  then,  as  she  was  in  the  fulness  of 
years;  and  we  do  not  a^ee  with  Mr.  Lockhart,  who, 
while  admiring  these  lines,  cannot  accord  hit  approval  to 
"  the  spirit  which  animates  them."  The  spirit  seems  to  us 
that  of  a  Christian  confident  of  the  future,  but  to  whom  the 
Intermediate  passage  of  long- protracted  agony  is  a  dreaded 
prospect,  more,  we  may  be  sure,  for  the  sake  of  the  loved 
ones  around  her  than  for  her  own  ;  — 

Forbid,  O  Fate '.    forbid  that  I 
Should  linger  long  before  I  die  I 
Ah  I  let  me  not,  sad  day  by  day, 
Upon  B  dying  bed  decay. 


And  lose  my  love,  my  hope,  my  strength. 
All  save  the  bsier  part  of  man  ; 

Concentring  every  wish,  at  length, 
To  die  as  slowly  as  I  can. 

Td  die  in  battle,  love,  or  glee. 
With  spirit  wild  and  body  tne, 
With  all  my  wit,  my  soul,  my  heart, 
Boning  axaii  in  tvrni  part, 
That  to  more  metllu  I  mi'jhifg 
Into  mine  Immorlalilu  — 
Like  comtli  ahen  their  race  I's  run, 
Thai  end  by  ruihing  un  the  ikd  / 


Those  last  wonls  read  to  us  now  like  something  beyond 
•n  ardent  hope.  Under  their  apparent  signiticance  we 
teem  to  hear  a  prophecy  of  the  far-off  end. 

On  the  nth  of  July  last,  while  sitting  alone  beside  the 
fire  in  the  library  at  Whitfield,  her  dress  cauj^ht  fire,  and 
before  the  servants  could  come  to  her  assistance,  she  was 
so  severely  burned  that  she  died  of  the  injuries  she  re- 
ceived, in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 

The   account   in   the   Hereford   newspaper  of  July   10 


Whilst  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  doctors  ehe  took  occabion 
to  say  to  her  husband,  who  watched  beside  her,  that  in  her 
opinion  no  one  was  to  blame  in  the  matter.  Mrs.  Cllve  had 
been  in  very  delicnie  health  fur  some  years  past  (her  itifirniity, 
doubtless,  accounting  for  her  inability  lo  bsvo  herself  from  the 
flames),  but  she  was  a  lady  of  singular  perseverance  andencrey, 
and  did  not  llter«rore  allow  her  Binte  of  health  to  prevent  her 
fnliilling  alt  the  duties  of  her  suiion  In  life  in  the  most  ex- 
emplary manner.  She  drove  out  almost  daily  npon  errands  of 
charity  and  benevolence  anion;;st  her  poorer  neighbors,  whose 


ipicd  much 

and  whom  she  has  most  kind  and  prompt  in  relieving,  when 
any  deserving  cose  commended  iifcif  to  her  notice. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Coroner's  Inquest  in  the 
aame  paper  if  or  painful  interest:  — 


George  Flandcr,  a  footman,  employed  by  the  Bev, 
Clive,  was  first  called.    He  deposed  as  follows  ;  It  was 


Saturday  as  usual.  My  m 
of  things  have  remained  iti 
for  dinner.  About  ten  min 
the  library,  Triilow  told  mi 
rung  violently  (only  just 


iDV  duly  lo  attend  npon  Mrs.  Cllve.  Or  Satanisy  lut  my 
mistress  was  as  well  as  usual  during  the  day.  She  bad  beta 
oot  for  a  drii%  during  the  afternoon,  and  returned  at  about  five 
o'cloek.  I  attended  upon  her  when  she  left  the  carriage.  Slie 
at  once  retired  to  her  own  bedroom,  where  she  remained  about 
tweaty-fiva  minutes,  and  her  maid  then  brought  her  into  Ibe 
library.  I  lifted  her  into  her  chair  in  the  library  with  die 
assistance  of  my  fellaw-servan  t,  William  Trillow.  At  thai  time 
my  mielresB  was  in  her  usdbI  health.  It  was  abont  half  past 
live  o'clock  when  I  assisted  to  place  her  in  her  chair.  I  ibeD  lit 
the  fire,  which  was  composed  of  wood,  and  was  ready  laid.  There 
was  a  guard  in  front  of  the  fire,  standing  on  the  hearth.  It  wu 
always  there.  When  1  had  tit  the  fire  and  left  the  room,  it  vu, 
I  sbould  think,  iwenty-iive  minutes  to  six  o'clock.  When  I 
quitted  the  room.  I  left  my  mistress  alone.  -  Mrs.  Clive  was 
sitting  in  a  chair,  in  her  niasl  position,  within  a  yard  of  the 
hre  (the  chair  beinc  placed  sidewavs  towarjis  it),  and  vllhia 
reach  of  the  bell.  Dinner  was  ordered  for  seven  o'clock  on 
stress  woald  in  the  onjinary  course 
ibo  library  lilt  it  was  time  to  dress 
lies  after  I  had  left  my  mistress  in 
that  her  IwU  had  rung  It  was  not 
...  -"chink"),  and  whilst  I  was  in  the 
lobby  going  to  answer  the  call,  it  rang  again  gently.  When  I 
opened  the  library  door  my  mistress  was  in  her  chair,  and  she 
was  all  in  a  blaze.  The  flames  reached  Just  up  to  her  shonlilen. 
She  was  breathing  heavily,  as  though  ibe  was  being  BufTocaled. 
There  was  a  iinantiiy  of  newspapers  on  a  stool  close  lo  her  feel, 
which  were  bitming'whcn  1  went  in.  The  first  thinf  1  did  *u 
to  ring  the  licll  violently.  Charles  Williams,  the  ubher,  wsi 
the  UrBi  to  come  alter  me.  I  told  him  tu  fetch  some  one.  I  did 
not  know  Mr.  Cllve  was  in  the  house  at  the  time.  In  the  ruesn- 
time  I  lifted  Mrs.  Clive  from  her  chair,  and  placed  her  on  ibe 
carpet,  and  in  doing  so  I  was  slightly  burned.  Daring  tbis 
time  Mrs.  Olive's  clothes  were  flominK-  I  had  almost  ex- 
tinguished the  flames  with  the  aid  of  the  sofa  cushion  before 
any  one  came.  Immediatdy  afterwards  Mrs.  Clive's  maid 
came  into  the  room,  and  assisted  me  to  extinguish  the  flames 
which  remained.  Shortly  afterwards  several  of  the  maids 
brought  water.  They  poured  some  over  my  mistress,  and  I 
said,  ■'  Don't  pour  any  more."  Mm.  Clive  then  said,  "  Ko ;  do 
not  put  any  more  on."  Mr.  Clive  arrived  at  just  aboat  this 
time,  and  I  then  left  the  room,  I  presume  the  fire  was  caused 
by  a  s^rk  from  the  small  larch  wood  that  tbe  fire  was  made  af 
'The  spark  would  have  to  pass  through  the  fire-gaard  to  fall 
into  the  room.  I  was  not  called  into  tbe  library  again.  I  am 
ouite  certain  that  Hrs.  Clivc'a  bell  was  promptly  answered.  Mr. 
Clive  told  mo  lo  send  for  Dr.  Kvans,  of  Kingstone,  immediately, 
and  I  did  so  before  Mis.  Clive  was  brought  out  of  the  library. 
I  think  Mrs.  Clive  was  prevented  by  the  suffiicating  eRecis  of 
the  smoke  and  dames  from  saying  anything  when  she  was 
burnt.  It  was  not  more  than  a  minute  and  a  half  from  the  lime 
I  first  entered  the  library  until  the  flames  and  fire  were  qnite 
extinguished. 

Thus  tragically  closed  a  life  notable  for  its  fortitude,  it) 
beneficence,  and  its  unclouded  faith,  even  more  than  lor 
the  gifts  of  imagination  and  intellectual  power,  which  were 
all   that  the  outer  world  knew  of  tbe  authoress  of"Faal 


NEEDLEWORK. 


The  idea  of  placltig  Needlework  amongst  tbe  Fine  Arts, 
in  the  present  age,  when  costliness  is  the  standard  by 
which  the  merit  of  art-work  is  too  often  gauged,  will  strike 
some  people,  perhaps,  as  ridiculous.  To  show,  however, 
that  Neealework  has  a  claim  to  estimation  as  an  art  is  the 
aim  of  this  paper. 

Little,  if  any,  interest  has  been  given  to  this  subject  of 
j  late  years,  allliough  all  other  classes  of  art-objects  ha\e 
'  been  sought  alUr  and  collected.  To  be  sure,  amateurs  ai« 
I  fond  of  including  in  their  collections  fragments  of  ancient 
church  vestments  and  embroideries.  Tbese  invariably 
j  command  a  respect,  and  it  would  never  do  to  pass  them 
I  by.  They  are  rather  difficult  of  acquisition,  and  amotigft 
biic-a-hrac  tbey  serve  as  curious  and  pjcturesquo  divertioni 
I  from  the  more  solid  objects.  But  as  for  tbe  other  produc- 
I  tions  o£  the  needle,  scarcely  anything  is  known  or  cared 
I  about  i^^ra.     It  so  happens   that  heirlooms  preserved    at 
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couotrr  leata  ftre  esUmt,  aod  tbat  there  are  a  few  senuiue 
and  Catholic  amateurs  wbo  liava  collected  needlework 
ipecimena  other  than  the  eccIesiHstical  relicH  above  men- 
tioned. Thus  nn  energetic  committee  of  ro/al  aod  noble 
ladies  found  works  of  the  needle  of  aufficieat  number  and 
variety  to  be  collected,  and  shown  at  the  South  Kensington 
Muteum,  and  t«  be  further  digniSed  by  tbe  title  of  "  Spe- 
uial  Loan  Exhibition  of  Decorative  Art  Needlework." 
New  interoflt  will  surely  be  now  created  in  tbe  s^ibject. 
Certain  it  is,  that  visitors  to  thij  Exhibition  —  which  will 
lemun  opeD  for  a  month  or  to  longer  —  will  not  fail  to  be 
struck  by  the  diversity  of  uses  to  which  the  npidje  has 
been  put,  as  exempliSed  by  the  many  csfi'i.  lull  of  we)l- 
desizned  and  harmoniously- colored  specimens.  There  are 
works  which  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  tbe  antiquary,  the 
ecdesiftstic,  the  historian,  the  artist,  the  humorist,  the 
wot^ing-man,  and  even  the  millionaire.  Othert,  who  do 
not  come  under  any  of  these  categories,  will  look  at  what 
pleases  them;  for  it  is  unquestionable  that  they  will  find 
something  to  tickle  their  fancies.  Without  offending  hot- 
headed "  patriot*,"  republicans,  and  supporters  of  the  pro- 
letariat, we  may  record  how  diligently  me  Princess  Chris- 
tian and  tbe  Princess  Mary  of  Teck,  with  their  committee 
of  ladies,  have  worked  for  the  benefit  and  enlightenment  of 
tbeir  fellow-creatures  in  the  formation  of  the  Needle- work 
Exhibition.  The  ^vernment  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
having  obtained  this  valuable  and  friendly  aid  in  promot- 
ing art- education.  Loan  Exhibitions  like  tbe  present  one 
are,  from  many  considerations,  to  be  encouraged.  Thev 
are  the  means  of  bringing  together,  for  the  instruction  anH 
delectation  of  all  classBS,  treasures  which  frequently  re- 
main hidden  in  lumber-rooms,  or  else  are  only  brought  out 
occasionally  for  the  gratification  of  a  few  favored  friends  of 
the  possessor.  In  truth,  these  Exhibitions  unite  the  rich 
-and  the  poor,  to  the  intellectual  and  commercial  benefit  of 
tbe  community. 

But  we  must  no  longer  delay  dealing  with  needlework. 
In  the  early  En)ilisb  needlework,  or  embroidery,  a  certain 
regularity  of  stitch  was  maintained.  There  were  no  cob- 
blings  or  untidy  finishings  off.  Work  undertaken  was 
conscientiously  carried  out.  A  certain  style  of  stitch 
would  boadoptedforapieceofwork,  and  it  was  adhered  to. 
Mixtures  of  stitches,  when  necessary,  were  cautiously  used. 
Hence  it  is,  that  ecclesiastical  embroideries  on  vestments  of 
the  thirteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  can  almost  always  be 
doMi/fei/ according  to  tbe  style  of  stitch.  The  persons  who 
wrought  them  were  devotees  to  their  occupation,  and  to  them 
time  waa  no  object.  However,  towards  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  a  degeneracy  in  work  commenced,  and  speci- 
mens dating  from  about  this  period  show  that  the  artistic  pli- 
ers of  the  needle  did  not  despise  the  use  of  subterfuges  in  cases 
of  difficulty.  Whereas  in  southern  conntries  d^e  Renaissance 
of  art  had  taken  place,  its  influence  bad  not  penetrated 
England.  Thus  English  work  of  this  time  is  hybrid  in 
cbaracter  and  jioor  in  execution.  The  troublous  times  of 
tbe  Wars  of  the  Ikises  evidently  intercepted  the  peaceful 
progrese  of  art ;  Ijut  when  comparative  calm  was  restored, 
a  kind  of  sampler-work  and  raised  or  stuffed  work  came 
into  vogue,  more  hideous  than  can  be  imagined.  From  this 
ilite  English  needlework  ran  riot ;  and  it  is  absurd  for  peo- 
ple to  trv  now  to  create  a  fictitious  admiration  for  the  bulky 
and  awkward  scrawlings  of  crewel  or  worsted-work  over 
which  it  is  the  fashion  to  fall  into  rbapAoJies.  That  home- 
products  were  not  highly  valued,  is  patent  from  the  fact  that 
the  houses  of  the  rich  were  bedecked,  by  preference,  with 
rich  Oriental,  Italian,  and  French  wuj  ka.  And  of  such  is 
formed  the  largest  section  in  the  Exhibition.  Throughout 
Ihe  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  English  needle- 
work became  worse  and  worse.  Ignorant,  grotesque,  and 
cerUinly  amusing  renderings  of  mythological  and  Scriptural 
events  were  worked  in  the  "  stuffed "  style  upon  work- 
boxes,  hook-covers,  and  looking-glass  frames.  The  climax 
of  the  art  may  be  found  in  the  feeble  long-stitch  portraits, 
in  floss  silk,  of  "  Lavinia "  and  "Amanda,"  ancf  in  the 
clever  imitation  etchings  by  Miss  Linwood  ;  of  which,  how- 
ever, the  less  said  the  better.  A  few  exceptions  to  (he 
general  badness  of  style  existed  in  certain   quiltinga   exe- 


cuted by  gentlewomen,  generally  in  imitation  of  Oriental 
designs. 

In  describing  tbe  more  marked  specimens  of  the  collec- 
tion at  South  Kensington,  it  seems  useful  to  briefly  point 
out  the   peculiarity  o!  certun  stitches ;  and  to  this  end  we 

5ropoBe  to  deal  with  the  old  Latin-named  classifications, 
lie  "opus  plumarium  "  was  the  term  given  to  feather- 
stitch work,  resembliag  in  character  the  long  and  satin 
stitches  of  the  present  day.  According  to  the  late  Canon 
Rock,  a  learned  authority  upon  all  kinds  of  woven  and 
embroidered  fabrics,  "  The  stitches  were  lud  down,  never 
across,  but  longwise,  and  so  put  together  that  they  seemed 
to  overlap  one  another  like  the  feathers  in  the  plumage  of 
the  bird.  Work  done  after  tbe  manner  of  Berlin  wool- 
work, either  in  "cross,"  "cushion,"  "  tent," or  such-like 
stitches,  was  called  ".opus  pulvinarium."  Weaving  does 
not  come  within  our  scope ;  it  will  be  sufficient ,  therefore, 
to  dismiss  without  further  notice  its  imitation,  by  saying 
that  it  was  called  the  "  opus  pectineum,"  or  comb-work, 
which  has  now  been  entirely  supplanted  by  machine  weav- 
ing. The  "opus  consutum  "  included  all  kinds  of  "cot," 
or  applique  work.  Lately  there  has  been  a  mild  revival, 
called  "  sabrina,"  of  this  work.  But  sabrina,  or  rather  such 
specimens  as  we  have  seen,  appears  to  Iw  a  work  without 
principle.  There  certainly  is  nothing  beyond  the  moat 
amateurish  sentiment  to  be  found  in  it,  and  none  of  the  vig- 
orous characteristics  of  einqae-cenlo  applique  work  are 
traceable.  The  lastclass  mentioned  by  Canon  Bock  is  the 
"  opus  Angllcum."  This  is  found  solely  in  ecclesiastical 
embroideries  of  ancient  dale,  and  examples  of  it  are  scarce. 
Its  execution  entailed  much  careful  labor.  It  was  a 
"chain-stitch,"  Bnd"we  find thatfor  thehuman  face  .... 
the  first  stitches  were  begun  in  the  centre  of  the  cheek, 
and  worked  in  circular,  not  straight  ]ines,  into  which,  how- 
ever, after  tbe  further  side  had  been  made,  they  fell,  and 
were  so  carried  on  through  the  rest  of  the  fleshes ;  in  some 
instances  through  the  figures  —  draperies  and  all."  A 
kind  of  relief,  or  modelling,  was  then  imparted  to  figures 
done  in  this  manner,  by  pressing  "  with  a  little  thin  iron 
rod,  ending  in  a  small,  smooth  knob,  slightly  heated,"  the 
centres  or  commencing  points  in  the   cheeks,  throat^  etc. 

Besides  these  five  classes  of  stitches,  there  are  fine 
stitches,  which  are  classed,  as  "  poiat-lace  "  stitches.  But 
lace  is  a  subject  to  be  treated  apart  from  needlework 
simple. 

Nearly  every  kind  of  embroidery  may  be  ranked  ander 
one  or  other  of  the  classes  above  named.  In  specimens  ol 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  one  fiods,  espe- 
cially in  Italian  coverlids,  curtains,  etc.,  a  picturesque. and 
effective  element  introduced  by  means  of  floss  silk,  liud  and 
held  down  by  diapers,  or  crossing  of  ordinary  stitching.  . 
This  kind  of  work  possibly  was  suggested  by  the  "  couch- 
ing," or  treatments  of  the  golden  threads  or  "passings," 
in  church  vestments,  about  which  a  useful  book,  by  Miss 
Anastasia  Dolby,  has  been  published. 

The  employment  of  gold  threads  for  embroidery  torml  a 
class  by  itself,  which  is  quite  distinct  from  the  classes  ws 
have  enumerated.  Those  classes  may  be  taken  to  refer  to 
tbe  needlework  executed  in  fine  threads,  silks,  worsted, 
etc.  Canon  Rock  completely  exhausts  the  subject  of  gold- 
work  in  connection  with  the  adornments  of  vestments-  Its 
use  is  of  very  early  origin.  The  Phrygians  were  noted  for 
their  skill  in  the  use  of  gold  for  the  ornamentation  of  gar- 
ments of  all  kinds.  Un  panels  of  gold,  pictures  and  orna- 
ments were  wrought  in  colored  silks.  These  panels  were 
applied  to  the  rolws  of  the  rich  and  to  the  vesUnents  of  the 
pnesta.  The  embroideri^r  was  known  as  the  "  Phrygio," 
and  his  work  as  the  "Phrygium."  Canon  Rock  says  that 
from  "  auriphrygium"  u  derived  our  own  word  "  orpbrey." 
It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  medtsval  word 
■■orfrais,"or  "orfroy,"has  a  different  etymology.  That 
comes  from  "  aurifriscium."  The  "  aurifriscium  was  the 
golden  border,  or  fringe,  to  garmeoti ;  and  Chaucer,  in  his 
"  Komaunt  of  the  Rose,"  when  describing  the  appearance 
of  Gladnesse,  says, — 

"  Of  orfhues  fresh  was  her  garland, 
I  which  scene  have  a  thousand." 
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"  Orfraia  "  •urroand«d  the  old  circular  eccleuMticsl 
menta,  the  form  of  which,  at  a  later  datv, 
to  the  wearer,  wu  modiiied  bj  cutting  out  pieces  at  the 
ridei.  The  gold  panel-pictures  which  ftdorn  the  back  and 
Iroitt  of  the  vcBtment  are  the  "  orphreys."  In  lome  cases 
thew)  panel-decorationB  are  limilar  Ixith  in  et;le  and  ma- 
l«ria[  to  the  bonier  or  "  ori'rev."  They  may  then  be 
termed  portiont  of  the  orjrey.  Some  logomachs  says  that 
(hue  words  (orphrey  and  orfrey)  ire  the  lame,  and  (hat 
the  loose  manovr  of  spelling  in  the  Uiddle  Ages  accounts 
for  tbe  subtlitntion  of  the  "  pb  "  lor  the  "  f,"  and  vice  vend. 
To  our  thinking,  however,  both  words,  orfrey,  aan/riicium, 
and  orphrey,  auriphryffium  are  distinct,  although  in  usage 
they  appear  to  be  nearly  related.  Orfrey  signifies  a  gold 
fringe,  or  gold  border.  At  the  present  time  the  accepted 
technical  term  for  the  border  of  the  vestment  is  the 
"  orfrey  ;  "  and  this  is  used  whether  the  border  be  of  gold 
or  colored  silks.  '  Orphrey  applies  to  a  gold  panel  or  strip 
upon  which  a  picture  is  embroidered. 

To  come  now  to  the  Collection  itself :  the  arrangement 
should  be  regarded  as  more  popular  than  technical  or 
learned.  Eccleaiasiical  veatment*  form  a  laiye  and  inter- 
esting class.  Speciuiens  of  the  various  kinda  of  work  al' 
luded  to  are  incladed  in  it.  No.  5  is  a  red  velvet  covering 
or  &cing  for  a  cloiiter.desk,  the  decoration  and  embroidery 
of  whicD  may  advantageously  be  studied.  Tbe  lubject- 
embroideries  are  executed  by  sewing  fine  silken  threads 
over  the  gold  cords.  A  subdued,  aun-like  gorgeouinesa  is 
Imparted  to  them.  The  main  portion  of  the  cover  is  simple 
velvet,  with  the  gold  Ibrend  sewn,  to- form  a  bold  diapered 
"Toand.  This  specimen  is  indeed  a  splendid  work  of  art, 
complete  at  ell  points,  and  its  value  is  enhanced  by  the 
care  with  which  it  has  been  preserved.  It  possesses  an 
historical  interest  as  well,  the  Emperor  Charles  tbe  Fifth 
havinz  preaented  it  to  the  Mooaatary  of  Juste,  whither  he 
retired,  to  devote  the  last  days  of  his  life  lo  religious  medi- 
tations and  exercises.  Sir  Piers  Moalyn  tends  No.  11, 
nuder  which  are  comprised  a  Chasuble,  Dalmatic,  and 
Tunicle  of  Italian  wort.  The  orfreyi  and  orphreyt  are  in 
magnificent  condition,  and  make  resplendent  grounds  for 
Hgores  and  ornamenta,  done  by  the  fine  silk-thread  sewing 
round  the  golden  cords,  and  alter  the  manner  of  tbe  "  opus 
plumarium."  Tbe  gold  cords,  or  "  pasaingi,"  exemplify 
various  rich  form  of  couching.  Canon  Kock  highly  es- 
teemed these  three  vestments,  and  gave  them  exalted  rank 
amongst  works  of  their  class. 

The  English  ipecimens  contributed  from  Oscott  College 
by  Df.  Nonhcote  have  a  pictaresqueness  which  ia  pleas- 
ing after  the  sumptuous  Italian  and  German  vestments. 
But  a  good  deal  of  ao-called  restoration  is  evident  In  these 
English  works,  and  ig  to  be  regretted,  since  the  Eeneral 
■ombre  and  rich  effect  ia  marred  by  patches  of  rankly-col- 
ored  and  rather  coarsely- wrought  fioss-silk  layinga.  The 
finest  specimen  of  "  opus  Anglicum  "  is  the  grand  cope 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Monastery  of  Syon,  and  now  the 
property  of  the  nation.  This,  although  in  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum,  has  not  been  placed  in  the  Loan  Collec- 
tion, in  which  but  one  or  two  spccimi'ns  of  ihis  rare  class, 
"  opus  Anglicum,"  may  be  seen.  Of  this  work,  No.  3,  lent 
by  the  Marquis  of  Bule,  baa  been  capitally  preserved.  It 
is  dated  13G!>,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  orphrey  the  coat-of- 
arms  of  John  Grandison,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  is  emblazoned. 
de  new  velvet  upon  which  the  work  ia  mounted  as  a  back- 
ground is,  however,  harsh  in  tone  for  so  ancient  and  faded 
a  piece  of  work. 

The  second  claas  ia  devoted  to  work  which  has  a  biator- 
ical  interest.  Tbe  melange  of  styles,  perlodx,  and  materi- 
als is  amusing,  and  brushes  up  one's  biatory.  It  does  not, 
however,  afTcird  much  instruction  in  atiichery.  The  Pall 
(No.  58),  belonging  to  the  Fishmongers'  Company,  a  work 
of  Ihe  fourteenth  century,  is  tbe  best  piece  of  embroidery  ; 
although  the  student  of  history  will  find,  perbaps,  greater 
interest  in  No.  51,  which  is  a  small  square  cut  out  of  tbe 
cushion  ufion  which  Charlemngne  laid  the  finger  of  i^t. 
Lake,  when  he  presented  that  precious  relic  to  the  Arch- 
bishop Magna*  of  Lens.  The  quaint  gold  dragons  suggeat 
^  a  later  period  than  the  ninth  century,  and  uie  sceptical 


will  accept  the  romaiice  cunt  ;rano  taiiM.  If  the  woil  be 
woven,  it  has  no  right  to  a  place  amongst  needlework.  In 
charity,  however,  and  in  consideration  of  the  exceUent 
iradition  which  accompanies  the  small  specimen,  we  msj 
presume   that  it  cornea  under  the  class  of  "opui  pecda- 

With  perfect  fairness  "  eighteen  piece*  of  Baby  Ijoen, 
made  bv  Princess  Elizabeth  for  Queen  Mar>-  "  (No.  16)^ 
or,  at  toe  original  label  describes  them,  "  some  of  ye  child- 
bed things,  made  when  (Jueen  Mary  was  thought  to  be 
with  child" — occnpy  a  position  oa  works  of  the  oeedle, 
although  they  possess  no  merit  a*  decoraUve  art-wotki. 
The  lUtle  jackets  or  shirts,  shoes,  and  mittens,  are  evi- 
dences of  the  affectionate  prescience  and  diligence  of 
Princess  Elizabeth  tot  her  sister.  But  since  the  "little 
atranger"  never  appeared,  tbe  minute  garments  were  not 
nsed.  So  they  were  pat  away,  and  have  been  preserved 
with  a  cap,  aaUn  shoe*,  pouches,  etc.  (61  to  66),  at  Aih- 
ridge,  where  the  Princess  was  residing,  when  under  the  iik- 
fluence  of  jealousy  Queen  Mary  dispatched  three  galiiot 
commissioner*  "to  repair  to  Aahridge  and  bring  the  Ltd^ 
Elizabeth  to  court,  quick  or  dead.  Harried  off  in  thu 
manner,  the  Lady  Elizabeth  naturally  foreot  many  of  ber 
belonging* ;  hence  these  relic  were  left  behind.  And  now, 
through  the  kindness  of  Countess  Brownlow,  they  have 
been  exhibited.  Taylor,  the  water-poet,  in  his  praiaea  <A 
tbe  needle,  records  of  Elizabeth  that, — 


And  Woodscocke  i 

And  after  all  wai  Englnnd'a  peerlease  Q 
Tet,  howsoever  sorrow  came  or  went. 

She  made  the  Needle  her  companion  s(i1 

And  in  that  exerciae  her  time  ane  apent 

ler  skill. 

ilse  crown 

n  Kojal  and  Renowned." 

Tbis  account  of  Elizabeth  is  cnriously  appropriate  to 
passages  in  latter  days  of  her  cousin,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
who,  by  "  Elizabeth's  angry  spleene,"  was  sent  hom  "  jsyle 
to  javle."  But  Mary'a  work  was  of  an  ambitioas  kind,  at 
the  ailapidated  evidences  (Nos.  94,  S5,  and  56)  — a  chair, 
a  work-box,  and  a  basket — testify.  These  have  been  re- 
moved, by  the  gracious  permission  of  the  Queen,  from 
Holyrood,  where,  during  her  imprisonment,  Maiy  ia  aaid 
to  have  been  "  seduloualy  employed  with  her  needle ;  and 
tradition  speaks  of  several  .elegant  productions  of  her  in- 
dustry," not  to  mention  certain  little  tent-stitch  satires,  in 
one  of  which  her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  is  represented 
as  a  "catte"  while  a  mouse  personates  her  powerlesi 
cousin,  Mary. 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  handiwork  of  a  very  diffeient 
lady,  "  a  woman  ul  maaculine  understanding  and  condaet, 
proud,  furious,  selfish,  and  unfeeling ;  a  builder,  a  buyer 
and  seller  of  estates,  a  money-lender,  a  farmer,  ami  a 
merchant  of  lead,  cools,  and  timber ; "  and  withal,  tboogh 
not  BO  chronicled,  a  clever  needlewoman.  We  mean  Bm 
of  Hardwicke.  In  tbe  collection  there  are  four  or  five 
pieces  of  careful  I^nt-stitch-work,  in  which  the  monogriia 
'  E.  S."  (Eliiabeth  Shrewsbury)  figures.  No.  69,  ■  ye^ 
sioo  of  the  Fall  of  Phaeton,  is  the  least  damaged  of  this 
great  lady's  work.  One  of  the  unfortunate  Cfaorlea  I.'l 
many  abirtais  lent  by  the  Duchess  of  Richmond.  The  fine 
insertiona  at  the  seams  of  pretty  point  atilches  do  not  offer 
suggeationa  to  the  fashion-mongers,  of  the  present  day,  and 
we  oardly  fancy  that  a  revolution  in  modern  male  dresi 
will  be  effected  for  tbe  sake  of  diaplsying  such  femiaine 
frippery  in  underclothing.  Lord  Urfoiil  lends  a  poarpoint 
in  linen,  ornamented  with  cords  and  knots,  and  a  alashed 
silk  waistcoat,  which  belonged  to  John  Carter,  of  Yar- 
mouth. Tbis  gentlemanwastwice  bailiff ofthattowD.and  . 
ver,  an  intimate  friend  of  Cromwell,  whose  Furi- 
ascetic  character  did  not  prevent  bis  accepting 

to  fashionably-houred  dinner-parties,  at  least  ao 

says  Yarmouth  tradition.     At  one  of  these,  for  which  the 
company  assembled  at  seven  o'clock,  Crcnnwell  and  Carter 
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inopportunely  began  to  talk  politic*  ;  and  although  the  re- 
Bulc  of  their  conTersation  wai  Chu  determi nation  to  behead 
Charles,  itill  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  even  thia  impor- 
tADt  decision  compensated  the  poor  guesCi  for  the  dreary 
time,  ifaey  had  to  wait.  It  was  not  until  11  p.  m.  that  din- 
ner wu  lerred,  and  then  probably  it  was  overcooked  or 
completely  apoiled.  A  memento  of  the  momentong  lequel 
of  the  anti^prandial  debate  and  de  terra  in  at  ion  is  to  be  teen 
in  No.  82  —  the  star  from  the  mantle  which  Charles  wore 
on  the  scaffold.  To  his  faithful  lervaut  and  frieAd,  Cap- 
tain Basil  Wood,  (he  Kin^  presented  this  star,  and  it  hangB 
00  a  screen  at  a  proper  distance  from  Na  91,  a.  piece  of 
ga;ly-colored  patchwork,  executed  by  Anne,  wife  of  Gen- 
eral Fleetwood,  and  eldest  daughter  of  Crorawell. 

Then  we  have  velvet  caparisons  for  the  royal  steed 
which  bore  King  James  I.  to  his  coronation,  work  done  by 
Catherine  of  BraganKa  ;  the  pall  of  Henry  J  V.  of  France  -^ 
a  large,  hideous,  circular  coreriajf  of  black  velvet,  sprinkled 
with  the  insignia  of  the  Saint  Esprit ;  a  pair  of  gantt  de 
cirem»nit,  wnich  belonged  to  Cardinal  Richelieu ;  rich 
Ritin  and  chenille  embroideries,  wrought  for  the  walls  of 
Hario  Antoinette's  boudoir  ;  and  a  pair  of  silk  curtains 
I^No.  ^09),  from  the  bed  of  George,  Lord.  Orfbrd,  of  whom 
it  is  chronicled  that  George  il..  Queen  Caroline,  and  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  grandfather  to  (he  young  lord,  stood  round 
him  while  the  ceremony  of  christening  was  performed,  be 
remaining  in  bed.  This  eccentricity  seems  to  have  been  a 
forecast  of  the  character  of  his  life.  His  Lordship  was  fond 
at  doing  odd  thing?,  and  amongst  others  he  used  to  drive 
four  stags  in  Hyde  Park  I 

We  must  devote  the  remainder  of  our  space  to  describing 

a  few  of  the  works  notable  for  their  'design  and  e: '" 

Oriental  embroideries,  "fine  linen,"  Rbodlan  and 


lame  flowing  arabesques,  done  in  (loss  silk  by  Italians,  and 
quiltings,  form  the  remarkable  sections. 

The  various  uses  of  Qoss  silk,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is 
laid  afler  the  mode  of  gold  couchings,  diiplay  much  inge- 
nuity. No.  380,  a  porliire,  of  coverlid  of  green  silk,  is  car- 
ried out  in  many  cunning;  adaptations  of  cushion  and  tent 
stitches.  The  floss  silk  is  laid  by  plain  quilling -stitch,  but 
with  such  devices,  that  on  a  first  glance  the  work  seems  to 
be  utterly  incomprehensible  and  marvellous.  Again,  No. 
374,  a  fine  quilt  —  said  to  be  of  Spanish  origin,  since  it 
was  made  for  a  Bishop  of  Toledo  —  is  wrought  in  nothing 
more  complex  than  long-stitch,  although  its  appearance 
indicates  a  species  of  intricate  chain-stitcn.  This  quilt  has 
been  subjected,  in  certain  parts,  to  the  modelling  of  the 
imooth  rouod-headed  iron,  whereby  a  flavor  of  the  "  opus 
Aoelicum  "  is  imparted  to  the  work. 

We  have  not  referred  to  any  specimens  of  the  apptiqut 
class,  or  "  opus  consutum,"  albeit  there  are  several  fine  and 
instructive  pieces  which  admirers  of  this  kind  of  simple 
and  effective  work  will  do  well  to  study.  They  will  find 
that  good  flowing  de:«igns,  and  a  careful  selection  of  mate- 
rials which  harmoube  in  color  and  kind,  should  be  the 
principal  considerations  in  doing  this  work.  Many  modern 
specimens  are  offensive,  because  the  "applications"  are 
patched  on  the  groundwork  without  thought.  The  whole 
presents  the  effect  of  dabs  of  color  and  material,  having  no 
relation  one  to  the  other,  and  no  continuity  to  form  a  de- 
sign. Xos.  445,  4S3,  454,  all  altar  frontals,  are  examples 
of  fine  designs  and  good  workmanship.  Of  a  different  sec- 
tion of  applique  is  4G-1,  which  is  composed  of  linen  orna- 
ments, l«autiful!y  cut  and  outlined  in  silk,  applied  to  a 
silk  canvas  ground. 

English  quiltinog  are  fairly  represented  by  the  produc- 
tions of  noble  ladies,  who  some  taO  years  a^  delighted  in 
rearing  silkworms,  and  themselves  employing  the  un- 
bleached silk  for  embroidery  (»ee  Nos.  &2^  and  633).  By 
&r  the  most  wonderful  pieces  of  quilting  are  two  large  cov- 
trlids,  or  portiirei  —  one  shown  by  Mr.  Montague  Guest 
(ei9),  and  one  by  Mr.  Qeresford  Hope  (GISa).  They  are 
qailtings  executed  in  millions  of  red  and  yellow  silk- 
stitches  on  white  ground,  displaying  ornaments  and  figures 


in  outline  only.  Mr.  Guest's  specimen  bean  the  arms  of 
Aragon  and'  Leon  In  the  centre,  whilst  along  the  border 
are  representations  of  Jilei,  hunting  parties,  a  concert,  and 
a  fleet.  The  harmony  of  effect  imparted  to  the  entire  nir~ 
face  by  the  use  of  the  two  colors,  yellow  and  red,  is  most 
rich  and  admirable. 

Mr.  Beresford  Hope's  porl^e  of  the  same  work  has  not 
been  so  fortunately  preserved  ;  the  colors  have  faded,  and 
parts  are  worn.  On  this  is  represented  the  storming  of 
Goa  by  the  Portuguese,  whose  Invad-muxzled  culverins  are 
executing  havoc  in  the  Indian  fleet.  Aware  of  the  danger 
of  the  situation,  the  Rajah  —  distinguished  by  the  semicir- 
cular cut  of  his  skirt  —  may  be  descried  giving  instructions. 
Gathered  together  next  him  are  his  retinue  and  elephants. 
Tbo  water-carrier,  or  bheeiiie,  is  preparing  for  an  emer- 
gency, should  water  be  unprocurable  on  the  night,  by  filling 
his  cart-tanks ;  while  the  Bangy-ioaUah  has  commenced  hia 
departure,  laden  with  treasures.  Round  the  border  are 
various  Portuguese  nobles,  for  one  of  whom  it  is  probable 
that  the  quill  wa*  executed  by  some  native  workman  at 
Goa. 

At  the  present  time,  although  sewiuK  machine*  execnte 
all  the  quiltings  required,  it  would  not  oe  possible  for  them 
'  produce  the  quality  of  work  which  the  two  quilta  above 
'     -    lest.    The  evident  freedom  of  the  work,  and 


be  obtained  by  purely  mechanical  mean 
marks  provoke  a  mention  of  the  very  clever  ii 
satin-stitcb  embroidery  produced  by  the  Jacquard  loom, 
la  this  instance,  however,  the  imitation  lacks  the  character 
and  quality  of  the  bend-made  embroideries.  And  such 
must  oe  the  case.  Mechanically-produced  articles  cannot 
possess  the  "spirituality,"  of  hand-work  —  if  the  expres- 
sion may  be  alfovred. 

For  perfection  of  workmanship  and  of  design,  so  far  as 
surface-decoration  is-  concerned,  we  turn  to  toe  Oriental 
satin-embroidered  hangings.  'The  gorffeousness  of  these 
specimens  generally,  and  especially  of  uiose  lent  by  Lord 
De  L'lsle  and  Dudley  (609),  and  by  Countess  Brownlow 
(578,  594,  595,  598,  601),  il  most  satisfactory.  So,  also,  is 
the  Portuguese  white-satin  coverlid,  on  which  a  bold  flori- 
ated pattern,  surrounding  the  circular  device  of  the  Aus- 
trian eagle,  is  worked  in  rich  gold  coochings  judiciously 
outlined  with  crimson  silk  thread.  The  velvet  embroider- 
ies are  fine  works,  and  also  show  varieties  of  gold  coach- 
ings. Excellent  Umbour-work  on  linen  (436,  437)  recalls 
the  designs  of  the  mosaic-work  on  the  Taj  at  Agra.  The 
couvrepied  (433)  is  a  coarse  piece  of  embroider)^,  and  has 
no  claim  to  a  place  in  the  collection  except  for  its  curious 
figures,  and  a  kind  of  historical  character  given  to  it  by  the 
arms  of  Leon  and  Castile,  with  the  motto  on  the  b<»i]er, 
"  Viva  Don  Carlos  III.  por  la  Gracia  de  Ds  Rey  de  Cas- 
tilla,  de  Leon,  de  Arragon,  do  las  dos  Sicilas,"  etc. 

Id  fine  and  clever  stitchery  the  Persians  excel.  Hie 
style  of  work  in  the  four  pieces  numbered  346  is  unsur- 
passable ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  a  competent 
tentslitcher  could  execute  with  ease  similar  work.  The 
general  tone  of  color  and  graceful  designs  of  these  clothes- 
napkins —  for  such  is  the  use  made  of  them  by  ladies  of 
the  Harem  —  aro  superior  to  those  of  any  other  four  speci- 
mens in  the  collection.  No.  5S5  is  a  very  remarkable 
work.  It  is  a  rich  yetlow-fatin  ground,  embroidered  with 
ornamental  patches  of  close  and  ^mal]  layings  of  blue  and 
red  floss  silks,  edged  with  similar  colored  cords.  Time 
has  given  to  this  speiimen  a  delicate  and  beautiful  com- 
plexion. At  first  sight,  one  thinks  the  patches  are  applied. 
They  are  not, however]  since  the  embroidery  passes  to  the 
back,  ami  ilixplays  fine  and  thorough  needlework. 

Of  a  simpler  style  of  work,  but  very  Oriental  in  charac- 
ter, is  No.  324,  called,  we  suspect  erroneously,  a  "  Vene- 
tian "  fine  linen  table-cloth.  The  ends  are  embroidered  in 
silk  of  delicate  hues,  which  harmonixe  most  seductively. 
This  work,  "aans  envers,"  is  alike  on  both  sides.  The 
stitching  "  au  pane  "  is  arranged  in  horizontal  and  perpen- 
dicular lines,  which  gives  a  pleasing  vivacity  to  the  general 
design.  Red-silk  embroidery  on  Hnen,  cut  and  drawn,  i( 
well  represented,  and  should  inspire  dainty  needloworkers. 
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]t  is  impoMible  to  coDtinne  theae  jottings  without  conBider- 
ablf  overlapping  tlie  Deceaiary  limits  of  thii  piper,  &  temp- 
tation nhicn  the  charming  inexhauEtibilitj  of  onnnina;  ait 
and  work  to  be  discovered  in  the  collection  renderi  hard 
to  raaitt.  Still  these  brief  notes  maj,  we  hope,  increase  the 
interest  in  art  needlework. 

And,  in  conclusion,  we  maj  add  thnt  many  iustitntions 
ia  varioDS  sU^«  of  exiitence  are  established  in  London  for 
promoting  the  practice  of  the  art.  It  will  be  greattj  to 
thur  advantage  if  their  promoters  and  Bupporlrrs  wil)  give 
a  little  serious  attention  to  the  fine  collection  of  needlework ' 
which  we  have  somewhat  hastily  discussed. 

Very  many  useful  hints  may  be  obtained,  if  those  who 

Eb>  study  will  thoroughly  convince  themBelves  that  they 
ow  little  or  nothing  of  the  art,  and  commence  their  ia- 
veatigations  entirely  de  novo.  Jt  is  foolish  for  the  llnent 
talker,  who  imagines  himself  to  be  a  connoissenr,  but  who 
is  really  an  airy  empiric,  to  give  utterance  to  meaningless 
criticismn,  by  way  of  impressing  his  misguided  friends  wilh 
the  profundity  of  his  art-knowledge.  The  twaddle  which 
flows  with  facilily  from  such  an  one  is  at  once  wearying 


ing  can  be  more  dangerous  to  the  progress  of  the  would- 
be  art-student  than  the  vacuous  talk  of  quasi  professors, 
who,  by  the  aid  of  the  ladder  of  harobug,  have  attained  a 
falM  eminence  amongst  the  dUeUanti  in  art  matters. 


PARALLEL  STORIES. 


"  SuPPOaiNa  you  were  in  an  invested  town,  threatened 
with  starvation,  how  would  you  supply  yourself  wilh  pro- 
visions?" asked  ihe  examiners  at  Brienno  of  a  young 
student.  "  From  the  enemy,"  was  the  prompt  reply.  The 
embryo  Emperor  was  thought  to  havL'  esiil  a  good  thing  ; 
but  the  happy  hit  might  have  been  due  to  ready  recollec- 
tioD  rather  than  ready  wit,  tor  it  is  upon  record  that  one 
of  Kuvorofs  sergeants  was  promoted  tor  giving  exactly  the 
same  answer  to  the  same  question,  propounded  by  his  rough 
chief.  Paul  I.  of  Russia  no  doubt  believed  he  was  acting 
yery  originally  when,  disgusted  wilh  the  bad  riding  of  an 
officer  at  a  review,  he  commanded  the  maladroit  man  to 
resign  his  commission  and  retire  to  his  estate  ;  and,  being 
told  he  had  no  estate  to  retire  to,  replieii,  "  Give  him  one, 
then  1  "  The  eccentric  Czar  would  have  been  surprised 
to  learn  that  his  novel  mode  of  enforcing  sentence  had  been 
anticipated  by  a  player.  Yet  so  it  was.  The  hero  of  the 
' '  Dunciad,"  intrusted  with  the  delivery  of  a  stage-message, 
acquitted  himself  so  awkwardly  that  he  marred  one  of 
Bottcrton's  best  scenes.  As  soon  as  he  passed  the  wings, 
the  irate  actor  ordered  the  prompter  to  "forfeit"  Master 
Colley.  '■  It  can't  be  done,"  said  that  UEieful  official ;  "  he 
bu  no  salary."  "No  salary!"  echoed  Betterton  ;  "put 
him  down  for  ten  shilJinga  a  week,  and  forfeit  him  five." 

Mrs.  Salasbury,  the  mother  uf  Johnson's  lovely,  lively 
Hetty  Thrale,  was  fond  of  relating  an  episode  in  Lord 
Harry  Pawleti'a  courtship  ot  a  lai^  friend  of  hers.  The 
lady  in  question  was  seized  with  a  desire  to  possess  a 
coaple  of  monkeys  of  a  particular  species.  Anxious  to 
gratify  her  whim,  Ixird  Harry  —  a  bad  scribe,  with  loose 
notions  of  spelling  —  wrote  off  to  a  friend  in  the  East 
'Indies,  entreating  htm  to  procure  the  pair  of  monkeys,  and 
send  them  home  immediately.  Unlortunately,  he  chose 
to  spell  two,  t-o-o,  and  to  write  it  in  characters  all  of  one 
height.  The  receiver  of  the  order  read  it  100,  and,  to 
Lord  Harry's  dismay,  notified  the  shipment  of  fifty  mon- 
keys of  the  required  description,  to  be  followed  by  the 
other  half-hundred  as  speedily  as  possible,  "rhe  obliging 
lover  may  have  victimi;!ed  himself  in  this  way ;  Urs.  Saf- 
usbury  vouched  for  the  fact,  and  we  have  no  right  to  set 
her  down  as  a  tarradiddler  ;  but  it  is  odd  that  a  good 
century  before,  Sir  Edward   Vemey   should  write   to   his 


London,  that  writ  toafaclor  of  hia  beyond  sea,  desired  him, 


[October  4, 

by  the  next  ship,  to  send  him  2  or  3  apes.  He  forgot  the 
r,  and  then  it  was  £  o  3  apes.  The  factor  sent  him  four- 
score, and  savB  he  shall  have  the  rest  by  the  next  .ship  ; 
conceiving  toe  merchant  had  sent  for  two  hundred  and 
three  apes.  If  yourself  or  friends  will  buy  any  to  breed  on, 
you  could  never  have  such  a  chance  as  now  I '' 

Sir  William  Drummond,  finding  himgeU  outside  a  4*Tem 
where  the  sons  of  song  were  wont  to  meet,  to  enjoy  the 
feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  sack,  peeped  through  the 
window,  to  see  if  any  roysterers  were  taking  their  pleas- 
ure. Caught  in  the  act  by  them,  he  was  willy-nilly  dragged 
Into  the  house  to  make  merry  wilh  Ben  Jonson,  Michael 
Drayton,  Sir  Robert  Kerr,  and  Sir  William  Atexauder. 
When  the  hour  of  reckoning  came,  they  fell  to  rhyming 
over  it,  and  Drummond's  lines  were  unanimously  voted  the 
best ;  a  decision  saying  little  for  the  impromptu  skill  of  the 
rest  of  tbe  jovial  party,  since  it  would  not  seem  to  have  re- 
quired much  genius  to  equal  such  a  verse  as,  — 

I,  Bo-peep, 

See  yon  lour  sheep. 
And  cacb  of  vou  his  fleece  ; 

The  rcclioning  is  five  shilling, 

If  eacli  of  you  he  willing. 
It's  tif^een  pence  apiece. 

The  anecdote  would  not  be  worth  telling,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  fact  that  Allan  Cunningham  tells  a  story  of  Robert 
Burns  bearing  a  wonderful  likeness  to  it.  Strolling,  one 
f^r-day,  about  the  streets  of  a  Cumberland  town.  Bums 
got  separated  from  his  frieuds.  Thinking  to  find  them  in  a 
certain  tavern,  he  bent  his  steps  thither,  and  not  donbtinK 
bis  lost  cronies  were  sbmewhere  about,  popped  his  head 
into  room  after  room  ;  as  he  was  closing  the  door  of  tbe 
last,  one  of  its  three  occupants  shouted,  "  Come  in,  Johnny 
Peep  1  "  The  sociable  bard,  thus  challenged,  accepted 
the  invitation,  set  fciniself  down,  and  was  soon  on  tJu;  best 
of  terms  with  his  new  acquaintances.  Atl«r  enjoying 
themselves  for  some  hours,  somebody  proposed  that  a  verse 
should  be  written  by  each,  and  pu^  wilh  halt  a  crown, 
under  the  candlestick  —  the  best  poet  to  take  back  his 
money,  and  leave  his  unsuccessful  competitors  to  pay  the 
score  between  them.     Burns  won,  witb, — 

Here  am  I,  Johnny  Peep  ; 

1  saw  three  sheep, 
And  these  three  sheep  saw  me. 

Haifa  crown  apiece 

Will  pay  for  thoir  fleece, 
And  so  Johnny  I'eep  goes  free. 

An  eflusion  pleating  the  fancy  of  the  Cumberland  boys  so 
mightily,  that  they  insisted  upon  knowing  their  f;uest'g 
name ;  and  when  they  did  know  it,  would  not  allow  him  to 

Burns  ;  but  if  he  knew  nothing  of  the  Drummond  story, 
his  improvising  a  vcrce  so  suspiciously  like  an  adaptation 
of  Drummond's  impromptu,  was,  as  an  old  story  has  it, 
"  a  coincidence  queer." 

ilopnrth  tried  often,  and  tried  hard,  but  all  in  vain,  to 
persuade  Fielding  (o  sit  for  his  portrait.  It  might  be  sup- 
posed the  great  artist  would  not  have  found  it  too  difficult 
a  task  to  limn  his  friend's  face  from  memory  ;  but,  for  once, 
the  painter's  skill  failed  him,  he  could  not  reproduce  the 
familiar  features.  Lamenting  his  non-success  to  Garrick, 
the  mobiiu-faced  actor  suddenly  asked,  "Is  that  like?" 
and  the  astonished  Hogarth  saw  the  novelist  before  him, 
\  and  seizing  his  pencil,  drew  Fielding's  portrait  for  postor- 
ity.  What  Hogarth  and  Garrick  did  between  them  for 
Fielding,  Coulon  and  Gros  accomplbhed  for  a  French 
minister.  Coulon,  doctor  and  jester -to  LouisXVJIJ.,  waa 
famous  for  his  powers  of  mimicry,  nnd  one  day,  when  Gros 
complained  there  was  not  a  portrait  that  did  justice  to 
Viilele,  answered,  "  No;  none  show  the  profound  nobility 
of  hischnraclur,  and  hia  evanescent  expression;"  and  while 
he  spoke,  the  words  seemed  to  eomu  from  Villfele  himself. 
Gros  then  and  there  skelcbcd  Coulon's  transformed  face, 
and  from  it   produced  ihe  best   portrait  known  of  the  lost 
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Art  hu  its  parallel  bI 
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Chnpd  proud 
Wliere  Itoalin'i  chiefs  iin coffined  lie, 
Each  barony  far  s  sable  ehroud, 
ShsBilicii  ia  his  iron  panoply, 
Btuidi  An  Bnqniute  example  of  Gothic  tracery- work,  known 
ai  the   Apprentice's  Pillar,  neighbored   by  corbels  cnrved 
with  grim,  KTOtesque  human  faces.     How   it   came   by   it« 
name  may  best  be   told   aa   the   old   dame   who   acted   as 
cicerone  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  used    to 
tell  it. 

"There  ye  see  it,  gentlemen,  with  the  lace-bands  wind- 
ing sae  beautifully  roond  aboot  it.  The  maister  had  gane 
awa  to  Rome  to  get  a  plan  for  it,  and  while  he  was  awa, 
bis  'prentice  made  a  plan  himsel,  and  finished  it.  And 
when  the  maister  cam  back  and  Tand  the  pillar  finished,  he 
was  sae  enraged  that  he  took  a  hammer  and  killed  the 
'prentice,  llierB  yon  gee  the  'prentice's  face  —  up  there 
in  ae  corner  wi'  a  red  gash  in  the'  brow,  and  his  mother 
greelin'  for  him  in  the  corner  opposite.  And  there,  in 
another  comer,  is  the  maister,  as  ho  look  it  juat  before  he 
wag  hanged  ;  it's  bim  wi'  a  kind  o'  rufT  roond  his  face." 

In  the  same  cenLury  that  the  Prinre  of  Orkney  founded  the 
chapel  at  Koslin,  the  good  people  of  Stendal  employed  an 
architect  of  mputu  to  build  them  one  new  gate,  and  in- 
tnuted  the  erection  of  a  second  to  his  principal  pupil. 
In  this  case,  too,  the  aspiring  youth  proved  Uie  better 
craAaman,  and  paid  the  samepcnaltv;  the  spot  wbereon 
he  fell  beneath  his  master's  hammer  being  marked  to  this 
day  by  a  atone  commemorating  the  event ;  and  the  story 
goes  that  yet,  Qpon  moonlight  nights,  the  gbost  of  the  mur- 
dered youth  may  be  seen  contemplating  the  work  that 
brought  him  to  an  untimely  end,  while  a  weird  skeleton 
beats  wiib  n  hammer  at  tbe  stone  he  wrought  into  beauty. 

Another  stone,  at  GrossnioringHO,  close  by  Stendal,  tells 
where  an  assistant  bell-caster  was  stabbed  by  his  master 
because  Hr  succeeded  in  casting  a  bell,  afler  the  latter  bad 
failed  in  the  attempt.  It  ia  a  tradition  of  Rouen  that  the 
tworose-windowa  of  its  cathedral  were  the  work  of  the 
niaster-arcbitect  and  hia  pupil,  who  strove  which  of  the  two 
should  produce  the  finer  window.  Ajjain  tbe  man  beat 
the  master,  and  again  the  master  murdered  the  man  in 
revenge  for  his  triumph.  The  transept  window  of  Lincoln 
Cathedral  waa  tbe  product  of  a  similar  contest,  but  in  this 
instance  the  defeated  artist  killed  himself  instead  of  his 
snccessful  rival- 
Scott's  ballad  of  "  Wild  Darrell  "  was  founded  upon  a 
story,  first  told  by  Aubrey,  but  tor  which  the  poet  was  in- 
debted to  Lord  Webb  Seymour.  An  old  midwife  sitting 
over  her  fire  one  dark  November  night  was  roused  by  a 
loud  knocking  at  the  door.  Upon  opening  it  she  saw  a 
horsemaD,  who  told  her  ber  services  were  required  by  a 
lady  of  rank,  and  would  l>e  paid  tor  b:indsomely  ;  but  as 
there  were  family  reasons  why  the  afiair  should  be  kept 
■ecret,  she  must  submit  to  be  conducted  to  her  patient 
blindfolded,  tihe  agreed,  allowed  her  eyes  to  be  ban- 
d^^,  and  took  her  place  on  the  pillion.  After  a  journey 
of  many  miles,  her  conductor  stopped,  led  her  into  a  house, 
and  removed  the  bandage.  Tbe  midwife  found  herself  in 
a  haudsome  bedchamber,  and  in  prBsence  of  a  lady  and 
a  ferocious- looking  man.  A  boy  was  bom.  Snatcbiog  it 
fi»m  the  woman's  arms,  the  man  threw  the  babe  on  tlie 
blazing  6re;  it  roiled  upon  the  hearth.  Spite  of  the 
entreaties  of  tbe  horrified  midwife,  and  the  piteous  prayers 
of  the  poor  mother,  the  ruffian  thrust  tbe  child  under  tbe 
grate,  and  raked  the  hot  coals  over  it.  The  innocent  ac- 
complice was  then  ordered  to  return  whence  she  came,  as 
ihe  came  ;  the  man  who  hod  brought  ber  eeelng  her  borne 
again,  and  paying  her  for  her  pains. 

The  woman  lost  no  time  in  letting  a  niBgistrate  know 
what  she  had  seen  that  November  night.  She  had  been 
iharp  enough  to  cut  a  piece  out  of  the  bedcurtain,  and 
sew  tl  in  again,  and  to  count  the  steps  of  the  long  staircase 
she  had  ascended  and  descended.  By  these  means  the  scene 
of  the  infanticide  was  identified,  and  the  murderer  Darrell, 
Lord  of  Littlet»te  House,  Berkshire,  was  tried  at  [Salis- 


bury. He  escaped  the  gallows  by  bribing  the  judge,  only 
to  break  bis  neck  in  the  bunting-field  a  few  months  after- 
wards, at  a  place  still  known  as  Darrell's  Stile.  Aubr«y 
places  Littlecote  in  Wiltshire,  makes  the  unhappy  mother 
the  waiting-maid  of  Uarrell'a  wife,  and  concludes  his  nar- 
ration thus :  "  This  horrid  action  did  much  run  in  her 
(the  midwife's)  mind,  and  she  had  a  desire  to  discover  it, 
but  knew  not  where  'twas.  ^  She  considered  with  herself 
the  time  that  she  was  riding,  and  how  many  miles  she 
might  have  ridden  at  that  rate  in  that  time,  and  that  it 
must  be  some  great  person's  bouse,  for  the  room  was  twelve 
feet  high.  She  went  to  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  search 
was  made — the  v&Ty  chamber  found.  The  knight  was 
brought  to  his  trial;  and,  to  be  short,  this  judge  had  this 
noble  house,  park,  and  manor,  and  (I  think)  more,  for  a 
bribe  to  save  his  life.  Sir  John  Fopham  gave  sentence 
according  to  law,  but  being  a  great  person  and  a  favorite, 
he  procured  a  noUe  proifovi." 

In  Sir  Walter's   ballad  the   midwife   becomes   a  friar  of 
orders  gray,  compelled  to  shrive  as  a  dying  woman 


The  shrift  is  done,  the  friar  is  gone. 

Blindfolded  as  he  came  — 
Next  mominB,  all  in  Littlecote  Hall 

Were  weeping  for  their  dame. 

It  was  hardly  fair  to  make  Darrell  worse  than  he  was,  by 
laying  a  second  murder  at  his  door,  merely  to  give  a  local 
habiution  and  a  name  to  a  Scoteh  tale  of  murder  that 
miDht  have  been  an  adaptation  of  tbe  Berkshire  traj^edy. 

Somewhere  sboat  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  an 
Edinbui^h  t^lergyman  was  calledout  of  his  bed  at  midnight 
on  the  pretext  that  he  was  wanted  to  pray  with  a  person 
at  tbe  point  of  death.  Tbe  good  man  obeyed  tbe  sum- 
mons without  hesitation,  but  wished  he  had  not  done  so, 
when,  upon  his  sedan-chair  reaching  nn  out-of-the-way  part 
of  the  city,  its  bearers  insisted  upon  hia  being  blindfolded, 
and  cut  his  protestations  short  by  tbreateninz  to  blow  ont 
hia  brains  if  he  refused  to  do  their  bidding.  Xike  the  sen- 
sible man  he  was,  he  submitted  without  further  parley,  and 
the  sedan  moved  on  again.  By  and  by,  be  felt  he  was  be- 
ing carried  up-stairs ;  the  chair  stopped,  the  clergyman 
was  handed  out,  his  eyes  uncovered,  and  his  attention  di- 
rected to  a  young  and  beautiful  lady  lying  in  bed  with  an 
infant  by  her  side.  Not  seeing  any  signs  of  dying  about 
her,  he  ventured  to  say  so,  but  was  commanded  to  lose  no 
time  in  offering  up  Bucti  prayers  as  were  fitting  for  a  per- 
son at  the  last  extremity.  Having  done  bis  office,  be  waa 
put  into  the  thair  and  taken  down-stairs,  a  pistol-shot 
startling  his  ears  on  tbe  way.  He  soon  found  himself  safe 
at  home,  a  parse  of  gold  in  fais  hand,  and  his  ears  still 
ringing  with  the  warning  he  had  received,  that  if  he  said 
one  word  about  tbe  transaction,  his  life  would  pay  for  the 
indiscretion.  At  last  he  fell  off  to  sleep,  to  be  awakened 
by  a  servant  with  the  news,  that  a  certain  great  house  in 
the  Canongatehad  been  burned  down,  and  the  daughter  of 
its  owner  perished  in  the  flames.  The  clergyman  had 
been  long  dead,  when  a  fire  broke  out  on  the  very  same 
spot,  and  there,  amid  the  flames,  was  seen  a  beautiful 
woman,  in  an  extraordinarily  rich  nightdress  of  the  fashion 
of  half  a  century  before.  While  the  awe-struck  spectators 
gaiicd  in  wonder,  the  apparition  cried,  "  Anes  burned, 
twice  burned;  the  third  time  I'll  scare  you  all!"  The  * 
midwife  of  the  Littlecote  legend  and  tbe  divine  of  tbe 
Edinburgh  one  were  more  fortunate  than  the  Irish  doctor 
living  at  Kome  in  1743  ;  this  gentleman,  according  to  Lady 
Hamilton,  being  taken  blindfolded  to  a  house,  and  com- 
pelled to  open  the  veins  of  a  young  lady  who  had  loved 
not  wisely,  but  too  well. 

In  the  year  UOO,  Gincvra  de  Amiera,  a  Florentine 
beauty,  married,  under  parental  pressure,  a  man  wbu  had 
failed  Is  win  her  heart,  that  she  had  given  to  Antonio 
Bondinelli.  Soon  afterwards,  the  plague  broke  out  in 
Florence ;  Ginevra  fell  ill,  apparently  succumbed  to  the 
malady,  and  being  pronounced  dead,  was  the  same  day 
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(Xmiigned  to  tbe  family  tomb.  Some  one,  however,  had 
blundered  in  the  matter,  for  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
the  entombed  bride  woke  out  of  her  trance,  and  badlj  as 
her  living  relatives  had  behaved,  found  her  dead  oneB  sljll 
less  to  her  liking,  and  lost  no  time  in  quitting  the  lilent 
cDrnpanj,  upon  irhoHi  quietude  she  had  unwittingly  in- 
truded. Speeding  through  the  Bleep-wrapped  itreets  ai 
awifily  OS  her  clinging  cerements  allowed,  Ginevra  Bought 
the  home  from  which  she  had  so  lately  been  borne.  Roused 
from  bis  slumbers  by  &  knocking  at  the  door,  the  disconso- 
late widower  of  a  day  cautiously  opened  an  upper  window, 
and  seeing  a  shrouded  figure  waiting  below,  in  whose  up- 
turned face  he  recognized  the  lineaments  of  the  dear  de- 
parted, he  cried,  "  Go  in  peace,  blessed  spirit,"  and  shut 
the  window  precipitately.  With  sinking  heart  and  slack- 
ened step,  the  repulsed  wife  made  her  wav  to  her  father's 
door,  to  receive  the  like  beniaon  from  her  dismayed  parent. 
Hen  she  crawled  on  to  an  uncle's,  where  the  door  was  in- 
deed opened,  but  only  to  be  slammed  in  her  face  by  the 
f^fatened  man,  who,  in  his  hurry,  fbrgot  even  to  bleis  his 
ghostly  caller.  The  cool  night  air,  penetrating  the  undress 
of  the  hapless  wanderer,  made  her  tremble  uud  shiver,  as 
she  thought  she  had  waked  to  life  only  to  die  again  in  the 
cruel  streets.  "  Ah  1 "  she  sighed,  "  Antonio  would  not 
have  proved  so  unkind."  This  thought  naturally  sug- 
gested it  was  her  duty  to  teat  his-  love  and  courage  :  it 
would  be  time  enough  to  die  if  he  proved  like  the  resL 
The  way  was  long,  but  hope  renerved  her  limbs,  and  bood 
Ginevra  was  kaocking  timidly  at  Kondinelli's  door.  He 
opened  it  himself,  and  although  startled  by  the  ghastly 
viHon,  calmly  inauired  what  the  spirit  wanted  with  him. 
Throwing  her  itiroud  away  from  ner  face,  Ginevra  ex- 
claimed, "I  am  no  spirit,  Antonio j  I  am  that  Ginevra 
you  once  loved,  who  waa  buried  yesterday  —  buried  alive  I  " 
and  fell  lenseleBs  into  the  welcoming  arms  of  her  aston- 
ished lover,  whose  cries  for  help  soon  brought  down  his 
■ympatbizing  family  to  hear  the  wondrous  story,  and  bear 
its  heroine  to  bed,  to  be  tenderly  tended  until  she  had  re- 
covered from  the  shock,  and  was  aa  beautiful  as  ever  again. 
Then  came  the  difficulty.  Was  Ginevra  to  return  to  the 
man  who  had  buried  her,  and  shut  his  doois  agaioit  her,  or 
give  herself  to  the  man  who  had  aaved  her  from  a  second 
death  V  With  such  powerful  special  pleaders  as  love  and 
gratitude  on  his  side,  of  course  Rondinelli  won  the  day, 
and  a  private  marriage  made  the  lovers  amends  for  pre- 
viouB  disappointment  They,  however,  had  no  intention 
of  keepingin, hiding,  but  the  very  first  Sunday  after  they 
became  man  and  wife,  appeared  in  public  together  at  the 
cathedral,  to  the  contiision  and  wonder  of  Ginevra's  friends. 
An  explanation  enaued,  which  satisfied  everybody  except 
the  lady's  first  husband,  who  insisted  that  nothing  but  her 
dying  in  genuine  earnest  could  dissolve  the  original  mairi- 
monial  bond.  The  case  was  referred  to  the  btshop,  who, 
liaving  no  precedent  to  curb  his  decision,  rose  superior  to 
technicalities,  and  declared  that  the  first  husband  had  fbr- 
iaited  all  right  to  Ginevra,  and  must  pay  over  to  Rondi- 
nelli the  dowry  he  had  received  with  faer :  a  decree  at 
which  we  may  be  sure  all  true  lovers  in  fur  Florence 
heartily  rejoiced. 

Tliis  It^an  romance  of  real  life  has  its  connterpart  in 
a  French  eaiue  eillbrt,  but  the  Gallic  version  unfortunately 
tacks  names  and  dates ;  it  differs,  too,  coniidjrably  in 
matters  of  detail ;  instead  of  the  lady  being  a  supposed 
victim  of  the  plague,  which  in  the  older  story  tecnred  her 
.  hasty  interment,  Bhe  was  supposed  to  have  died  of  grief  at 
being  wedded  against  her  inclination ;  instead  of  coming 
to  life  of  her  own  accord,  and  seeking  her  lover  as  a  iast 
resource,  the  French  heroine  waa  taken  out  of  her  grave 
by  her  lover,  who  suspected  she  was  not  really  dead,  and 
resuscitated  by  his  exertions,  to  flee  with  him  to  England. 
Afler  living  happily  together  there  for  ten  years,  the 
strangely  united  couple  ventured  to  visit  Paris,  where  the 
first  husband  accidentally  meeting  the  lady,  waa  struck  by 
her  resemblance  to  his  dead  wife,  found  out  her  abode,  and 
finally  claimed  her  for  his  own.  When  the  case  came  for 
trial,  the  second  husband  did  not  dispute  the  fact  of  iden- 
tity, but  pleaded  that  hb  rival  had  renounced  all  claim  to 
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the  lady  by  ordering  her  to  1>b  buried,  without  first  makiai 
sure  she  was  dead,  and  that  she  would  have  been  d«ad  and 
rotting  in  her  grave  if  he  had  not  rescued  her.  The  couri 
was  saved  the  trouble  of  deciding  the  knotty  point,  for, 
seeing  that  it  waa  likely  to  pronounce  against  them,  the 
fond  pair  quietly  slipped  out  of  France,  and  Ibund  refuge 
in  "  a  foreign  clime,  where  their  love  continued  sacred  and 
entire,  till  dtath  conveyed  them  to  those  happy  regiom  ' 
where  love  knows  no  end,  and  is  confined  within  no  limits." 
Of  dead-alive  ladiea  brought  to  consciousness  by  sacrile- 
gious robbers,  covetous  of  3ie  rings  upon  their  cold  fingen, 
no  ieaa  than  seven  stories,  diflTering  but  slightly  from  t;sch 
other,  have  been  preserved  ;  in  one,  the  scene  is  laid  in 
Halifax;  in  another,  in  Gloucestershire;  in  a  third,  in 
Somersetshire  ;  in  the  fourth,  in  Drogheda;  the  remsiaiog 
three  being  appropriated  by  as  many  towns  in  Germsoy. 
Ring-atories  have  a  knack  of  running  in  one  groove. 
Herodotus  tells  us  how  Amasis  advised  Folycrates,  as  a 
charm  against  misfortune,  to  throw  away  aome  gem  he  es- 
pecially valued  ;  how,  taking  the  advice,  Polycrates  went 
seawanl  in  a  boat,  end  cast  his  favorite  ring  in[«  the  oceiB ; 
and  how,  a  few  itya  afterwards,  a  fisherman  caught  a 
large  fish  so  extraordinarily  fine,  that  he  thought  it  fit 
only  for  the  royal  table,  and  accordingly  presented  it  to 
the  fortunate  monarch,  who  ordered  it  to  be  dressed  for 
supper ;  and  lo !  when  the  fish  was  opened,  the  surprised 
cook's  astonished  eye  beheld  his  master's  cast-away  ring; 
much  to  that  master's  delight,  but  his  adviser's  dismay ;  for 
when  Amasis  heard  of  the  wonderful  event,  he  immedi- 
ately'dispatched  a  herald  to  break  his  contract  of  friend- 
ship with  Polycrates,  feeling  confident  the  latter  would 
come  lo  an  ill  end,  "  as  he  prospered  in  everythinz,  even 
finding  what  he  had  thrown  away."  The  city  of  Glasgow 
owes  the  ring-holding  salmon  figuring  in  Its  armorial  bear- 
ings to  a  legend  concerning  its  patron  saint,  Keutigem, 
thus  told  in  the  "  Acta  Sanctorum :"  "'A  queen  who  fonnrd 
an  improper  attachment  to  a  handsome  soldier,  put  upon 
his  finger  a  precious  ring  which  her  own  lord  had  confetred 
upon  her.  The  king,  made  aware  of  the  fact,  but  dissem- 
bling his  anger,  took  an  opportunity,  in  hunting,  while  the 
soldier  lay  asleep  beside  the  Clyde,  to  snatch  off  the  ring, 
and  throw  it  into  the  river.  Then  returning  home  along 
with  the  soldier,  he  demanded  of  the  qneen  the  ring  be 
had  given  her.  She  sent  secretly  to  the  soldier  for  th« 
ring,  which  could  not  be  restored.  In  great  terror,  she 
then  despatched  a  messenger  to  ask  the  anistanceol^tbe 
holy  Eentigem.  He,  who  knew  of  the  affair  before  being 
informed  of  it,  went  to  the  river  CIvde,  and  having  cau^t 
a  salmon,  took  from  the  stomach  ttie  miseing  ring,  which 
he  sent  to  the  qneen.  She  joyfully  went  with  it  to  the 
king,  who,  thinking  he  had  wronged  her,  awore  he  would 
be  revenged  upon  her  accnsers ;  but  she,  affecting  a  Ibr- 

Siving  temper,  besought  him  to  pardon  them  as  slic  had 
one.  At  the  same  time,  she  confessed  her  error  to  Een- 
tigem, and  solemnly  vowed  to  be  more  careful  of  her  con- 
duct in  future."  In  15A9,  a  merchant  and  alderman  of 
Newcastle,  named  Anderson,  handling  his  ring  as  he  leaned 
over  the  bridge,  dropped  it  into  the  Tyne.  Some  tine 
after,  hia  servant  bought  a  salmon  in  the  market,  in  whoee 
stomach  the  lost  ring  was  found :  its  value  enhanced  by 
the  strange  recovery,  the  ring  became  an  heirloom,  and 
was  in  the  possesaion  of  one  of  the  alderman's  descendants 
some  forty  years  ago.  A  similar  accident,  ending  in  a 
similar  way,  is  recorded  to  have  happened  to  one  of  the 
dukea  of  Lorraine. 

Monk  Gerbert,  who  wore  the  tiara  as  Sylvester  11.,  a 
man  of  whom  it  was  said  that  —  thanks  to  the  devil's  as- 
sistance—  he  never  left  anything  unexecuted  wbich  be 
ever  concaived,  anticipating  Roger  Bacon,  made  a  brazen 
bead  capable  of  anawerins  like  an  oracle.  From  this  crea- 
ture of  his  own,  Gerbert  learned  he  would  not  die  until  be 
had  performed  mass  in  Jerusalem.  He  thereupon  deter- 
mined to  live  forever  by  taking  good  care  never  to  go  near 
the  holy  city.  Like  all  dealers  with  the  Evil  One,ne  «W 
destined  to  be  cheated.  Performing  mass  one  day  ia 
Rome,  Sylvester  was  seized  with  sndden  illnesa,  and  npoB 
inquiring  the  name  of  the  church  in  which  he  had  officiated, 
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before  it  cams.  Nearly  live  handred  years  afler  thU  event 
fakppenud,  Master  Robert  Fnbiaa,  who  must  not  be  sus- 
pecUd  or  inventing  history,  seeing,  m  Bheriff  and  alder- 
man, he  was  wont  to-  pillory  public  liars,  wrote  of  Henry 
IT.,  "  Afler  the  feast  of  Christm&s,  while  he  was  making 
hii  prayers  at  St.  Edward's  shrine,  he  bec&me  so  sick,  that 
tnch  as  were  about  him  feared  that  be  would  have  died 
right  there ;  wherefore  they,  for  his  comfort,  bare  him  into 
the  abbot's  plact:.  and  lodged  him  in  a  chamber ;  and  there, 
npoir  a  pallet,  laid  him  before  the  fire,  whore  he  lay  in 
great  agony  a  certain  time.  At  length,  when  be  was  come 
ti>  himself,  not  knowing  where  he  was,  be  frerned  [asked] 
ofsucb  as  were  there  about  him  what  place  that  was;  the 
which  shewed  to  him  that  it  belonged  unto  the  Abbot  of 
Westmiaster ;  and  for  he  felt  himself  so  sick,  be  com- 
manded to  ask  if  that  chamber  had  any  special  name. 
WbereuQto  it  was  anawered,  that  it  was  named  Jerusalem. 
Then  said  the  king,  ■  Laud  be  to  the  Father  of  Eeaveu, 
for  now  I  koovr  1  shall  die  in  this  ehsmber,  according  to 
the  propbecv  of  me  beforesaid,  that  I  should  die  iu  Jeru- 
salem ;  and  so  after,  he  made  himself  ready,  and  died 
ilionly  after,  upon  the  D^y  of  St.  Cuthbert,  on  the  20th 
day  of  March.  1113  " 

Three  of  the  most  famous  battles  recorded  io  English 
history  were  marked  by  a  etraage  contrast  between  the 
behavior  of  the  opposing  armies  on  the  eve  of  the  fight. 
At  Hastings,  the  Saxons  spent  the  night  in  singing,  feast- 
ing, and  drinking;  while  the  Normans  were  conlessing 
themselves  and  receiving  the  sacrament.  At  Agincourt, 
"  the  poor  condemned  English  "  said  their  prayers,  and  sat 
patiently  by  their  watch-fires,  to  "inly  ruminate  the  mor- 
row's danger ;  "  while  the  over-confident   French  revelled 


who  Ibught  there  on  the  beaten  side,  "  ye  might  have  seen 
the  Englishmen  bathing  themselves  in  wine,  and  castinz 
their  "orgets ;  there  was  crying,  shouting,  wassailing,  ana 
drinking,  with  other  riotjag  far  above  measure.  On  the' 
other  side  we  might  have  seen  the  Scots,  quiet,  still,  and 
close,  fasting  the  eve  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  laboring  in 
love  of  the  Iloerties  of  their  country."  Our  readers  need  not 
be  told  that  in  .each  case  the  orderly,  prayerful  army 
proved  victorious,  and  bo  made  the  treble  parallel  perfect. 
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IN  TWO    CHAPTERS. 


I  HAVE  seen  in  my  time  many  cities  and  many  men;  my 
memory  of  old  adventures  and  scenes: —  even  of  the  partlc- 


Indeed,  my  friends  and 
with  a  very  few  exceptions,  rather  like  telling  old  stories, 
lod  some  of  ua  can  be  remarkably  entertaining.  For  my 
part,  I  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  reception  given 
to  my  little  recitals.  Very  likely  I  enjoy  some  advantage 
through  my  vivid  recollection,  for  I  don't  think  1  ev£r  was 
very  sharp,  and  I  certainly  never  studied  the  art  of  narrat- 
ing. We  know  well  that  .-dvancing  age  doesn't  damp  the 
love  of  conversation ;  bot  this  It  doer,  it  makea  the  taking 
ap  of  dates  disagreeable. 

When  you  have  had  a  little  success  with  an  anecdote, 
and  are  fingering  your  snuff-box  conicioualy  amid  approv- 
ing murmurs,  or  pjssihly  gome  good  hearty  lauaha  and 
comments  on  the  fun  that  provoked  them,  it  u  irksome  to 
hear  a  (eUow  say,  '•  By  the  way,  that  was  before  die  Cri- 
mean war;  do  you  mean  to  say  th.it  you  were  a  colonel 
thin?"  or,  "If  you  were  a  major  when  that  happened, 
yon  mast  be  seaior  to  old  Drydup  "  (the  mummy  m  the 
Bath  chair) ;  or,  "  1  sbonldn't  have  thought  you  were  in 


the  service  at  the  time  of  Lord  Exmouth's  expedition;  that 
makes  you  seventy-two  at  least  ?  "  Well,  I'm  not  fool 
enough  to  be  ashamed  of  my  age  j  but  I  do  think  it  bard, 
when  we  are  all  merry  and  happy,  aod  I  nay  have  been 
lucky  enough  to  transport  myself  and  my  hearers  back  to 
youthful  days,  lo  have  some  plafruy  fellow  grudging  me  the 
brief  illusion,  and  pertinaciously  reminding  me  bow  blasted, 
with  antiquity  I  am.  It  is  a  nuisance  ihat  increases.  The 
other  day  I  had  broached  something  quite  new  that  J  just 
recollected,  and  was  getting  into  a  ^uent,  interesting  yam, 
when  that  silly  old  Nesbitl  broke  in  with,  "Why,  bang  it, 
yon  mnat  have  been  born  in  the  last  century  I "  I  was  so 
disgusted  that  I  wouldn't  go  on,  and  pretended  to  have  for- 
gotten the  story,  although  I  remembered  all  about  it  as  well 
'as  if  it  bad  happened  only  yesterday.  Now  1  don't  see 
why  a  story  should  be  burked  in  that  way.  1  can't  see  why, 
if  one  is  still  able  to  amuse  one's  self  and  otherii  out  of  the 
storehouse  of  one's  brain,  one  is  to  be  puuisbcd  for  so  doing 
by  receiving  a  little  mtmtnto  mori  like  those  biiUls-dimx  ' 
that  ooe  remembers  in  Ireland  with  coffins  scrawled  inside 

Without  jokina,  I  am  becoming  decidedly  taciturn  ia  so- 
ciety, although  there  are  constant  occasions  when  I  could 
cut  io  with  capital  little  histories  aprupos  of  the  current 
conversation.  And  thia  very  refuge  into  which  I  had  been 
forced  was  itself  the  means  of  procuring  me  a  stab  the 
other  day,  although  it  was  administered  with  a  kinder  cru- 
elty than  that  which  I  generally  experience.  Bsnbow 
walked-  home  with  me  from  Rusbout's  where  we  bad  spent 
the  evening,  and  told  me  privatelv  that  he  was  sorrr  to 
observe  that  I  was  giving  way  at  last.  "  However,  dont 
let  that  fret  you,  old  fellow,"  said  be;  "you  have  bad  a 
good  innings,  and  are  no  chicken  now ;  we  can  none  of  us 
last  forever."  He  made  this  remark  in  a  friendly  enough 
way;  indeed,  it  isn't  bis  nature  to  be  offensive,  even  from 
want  of  thought.  I  asked  him  what  the  denco  be  meant; 
and  then  it  came  out  how  he  had  remarked  that  1  bad  be- 
come less  lively  than  of  yore,  that  I  am  never  ready  with 
a  yarn  now,  and  how  he  supposed  the  caase  was  one  that 
would  increase  rather  than  decrease.  Thereupon  I  told 
him  my  trouble,  and  Benbow  said  he  was  glad  to  find  at 
any  rate  that  I  could  be  entertaininz  if  I  chose.  A  little 
aflnr  he  remarked  that  he  didn't  think  that  trick  of  putting 
a  date  on  to  every  story  was  a  particularly  modern  one, 
which,  of  course,  was  in  a  manner  true ;  I  saw,  however, 
that  I  had  not  made  the  old  boy  understand  that  they  bad 
lately  taken  to  looking  up  their  dates  in  an  irritating,  un- 
friendly way, 

"  After  all,"  be  went  on,  >'  I  find  it  now  more  agreeable 
to  sit  and  listen ;  it  tires  an  old  one  to  tell  a  story  well ; 
hut  when  I  first  shut  up  I  did  it  to  punish  the  company, 
becanse  after  I  had  given  them  something  racy,  another 
man  was  sure  to  follow  with  some  atupid  joke,  the  incidenta 
of  which  were  almost  the  same  as  in  my  good  one.  Hig- 
son  stopped  because  he  said  they  were  jealous  and  wouldn't 
laugh.''  "  But  you  see,"  I  replied,  "  I  don't  want  to  stop  ; 
I  recollect  lots  of  things  now  that  none  of  yon  ever  heard, 
and  that  are  too  good  to  lose.  I  don't  anppose  there  ia  a 
man  alive  except  myself  who  could  tell  'em  now."  "  I'hen 
write  'em,  my  boy,  or  get  somebody  to  write  'em  for  you,  if 
you're  not  much  of  a  penman,"  said  old  Benbow,  as  be 
shook  bands. 

I  t^ougbt  of  this  all  the  time  I  was  goii^  to  bed,  and  I 
thought  of  it  in  the  uigbt  when  I  awoke,  l^ere  are  a  ^ood 
many  hours  in  the  da^  that  I  find  it  hard  to  employ  since 
I  have  given  up  walking  mncb,  and  I  quite  caught  at  tbe 
idea  of  using  (liis  leiaure  to  put  some  of  my  reminiacenuei 
on  record.  I  thought,  too,  that  I  should  like  to  show  Ben- 
bow that  I  can  handle  a  pen  myself,  although  he  perhaps 
cannot.  Of  course  I  was  not  fool  enough  to  think  that  I 
had  any  pretension  to  style.  1  am  not  such  an  asi  as  that ; 
but  1  did  think  that  if  I  stuck  to  my  old  plain,  easy  man- 
ner, I  might  possibly  amose  readers  as  I  used  to  do  liiten* 
ers.  1  wasn't  long  in  trying  my  band.  That  story  which 
I  cut  short  under  pretence  of  having  forgotten  it  would 
stand  keeping,  I  thought ;  so  I  wrote  it  down  without  pre- 
meditation, just  as  I  sliould  have  told  it — my  first  attenipt, 
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reader.    Yod  must  decide  whether  it  is  to  be  taj  only  one. 

You  set-,  we  were  short  of  officers  —  uncommonly  short 
Couldn't  muster  more  thfin  one  each  to  some  companies, 


from  the  depot,  and  then  tbiagt  might  be  easier  again. 
Meanwhile  we  jogged  along  as  merrily  as  we  could.  The 
duty  kept  as  occupied  a  good  part  of  the  day,  and  the  little 
daylight  leisure  that  we  could  ' 

^b  0  . 

by  Jove  I  it  would  have  been  neilher  pleHaanc  nor  whole- 
some to  think  much  about  the  visitation  of  fevor  we  had 
just  come  through — Wynter,  Morrison,  Joe  Sparks,  old 
Boynton  that  we  thought  nothing  could  kill ;  that  nice  boy 
Lytter  —  hang  it  I  I  can't  bear  now  to  think  of  the  gaps 
in  the  table ;  it  was  ten  times  as  bad  as  the  epidemic  tSree 
years  before. 

Well,  sir,  we  stood  by  each  other,  we  that  were  left, 
more  heartily,  if  possible,  than  we  had  done  before.  Moan- 
ioj;  over  the  dead  would  do  no  good.  We  had  tended  them 
while  they  were  sick,  buried  them  with  all  honor  when 
they  died,  sobbed  and  burnt  our  powder  over  their  ^ares, 
marched  back  to  barracks  to  the  tune  of  "  Darby  Kelly  " 
or  "  John  of  Pari?,"  and  parted  their  raiment  among  us  — 
thai  is,  sold  their  kits  by  auction. 

Once  those  duties  were  performed,  'twould  have  been 
dangerous,  1  say,  sir,  to  encoura^  or  tolerate  the  dumps  : 
nothing  worse  ;  nothing  more  likely  to  put  you  on  your 
back.  The  mess  was  our  p-eat  preventive  agaiust  low  spir- 
its ;  the  table  had  got  shorter,  but  it  hadn't  got  stu|iid. 
That  meeting  at  seven  o'clock  was  the  event  of  the  day. 
We  kept  conversation  going  during  dinner;  aFtcr  a  glass 
of  wine  or  two  following  dinner  we  had  bra ndy-and- water 
and  cigars.  When  the  drums  beat  we  used  to  sally  forth 
into  the  coo]  nieht  air  among  the  crowd  of  niggtrs  assem- 
bled, and  shouUng,  disputing,  and  jsbl>ering  on  the  parade. 
"  I  back  this  fellow  for  a  macaroni,"  one  of  us  would  say,  in- 
dicating a  brawny  negro.  "  And  1  lay  upon  this  man,"  an- 
other would  exclaim.  Whereupon  the  two  selected  cham- 
pions, drawing  off  Irom  each  other  about  eight  or  ten  paces, 
would  come  down  to  the  charge  by  bending  forward  till 
their  necks  and  heads  were  horizontal.  Then  they  would 
dash  forward  in  wild  career  like  two  knights  in  the  lists, 
and  the  woolly  sconces  would  be  heard  to  encounter  in  the 
midst  with  a  report  that  must  have  indicated  the  fracturing 
into  quantities  of  any  European  skulls,  but  which  was  but 
a  light  thing  when  produced  by  the  shock  of  these  African 
knowledge-boxes.  The  combatant  who  first  got  upset  — 
and  sometimes  it  was  not  until  the  third  or  fourth  encoun- 
ter that  thia  calamity  occurred  to  either — was  adjudged 
to  have  been  vanquiehed,  and  his  victorious  antagomsC 
would  receive  the  macaroni,  or  English  shilling,  amid  the 
shrieks,  cheers,  oaths,  defiances,  and  calling  of  names  the 
most  abominable  that  could  be  invented,  of  the  colored  la- 
dies and  gentlemen  who  had  come  out  iiito  the  calm  star- 
light to  bear  the  music  and  enjoy  the  peacefal  evening. 
'i'uese  jousts  might  possibly  be  continued  for  an  hour  or  so 
if  the  black  champion  dia posed  for  adventure  chanced  to 
muster  strong,  llien,  I  think,  we  would  go  back  to  the 
mess-house  and  ha\o  a  little  loo  or  chicken  hazard,  till  it 
was  quite  time  to  separate  and  go  to  lied.  I  have  heard 
people  talking  of  late  years  about  doing  away  with  regi- 
mental messes.  If  ever  tbey  should  do  so,  they  may  find 
that  they  do  away  with  the  regiments  loo.  I  declare  my 
belief  that  if  wehadtieen  without  a  mess  at  Spanish  Town, 
Jamaica,  at  the  lime  I  am  speaking  of,  not  one  of  us  would 
have  been  alive  at  headquarters  when  the  draft  come  out. 

Our  colonel,  being  a  married  man,  was  only  occasionally 
seen  at  mess,  which  we  were  sorry  for,  as  he  was  a  pleasant 
compinlon'and  a  line  old  soldier,  who  had  served  in  all  quar- 
ters of  the  world.  The  senior  major  was  expected  out  from 
the  depot;  the  junior  major  was  dead,  and  the  rank  not  yet 
filled  up;  so  a  captain  was  doing  fleld-oflicer's  duty.    That 


captain  lived  at  mess,  and  was  the  cleverest  fellow  at  table, 
as  we  thought.  Anstruther  wasn't  a  man  who  did  very 
much,  except  in  the  way  of  duty,  where  he  was  very  pre- 
cise —  but  he  read  and  thought  more  than  most  oC  us ;  ud 

00  subjects  which  were  at  all  beyond  every-day  life  he  gen- 
erally had  something  to  aay  which,  if  it  didn't  clear  away 
all  difficulty,  at  least  put  an  end  to  argument;  lor  we 
couldn't  deal  with  them  on  his  level.  When  you  were  di»- 
cuseinff  the  merits  or  the  consequences  of  something  spe- 
cial, Anstruther  would  come  in  with  a  few  historical  paral- 
lels, remind  us  (as  he  called  it  —  that  ia  to  say,  inform  m) 
how  the  parallel  cases  resulted,  and  show  what  the  end  of 
our  ease  ought  to  be;  or  he  would  cite  a  poet  or  a  philosopher 
and  completely  put  to  reproof  any  innocent  ideas  which  we 
were  beginning  to  evolve.  In  fact,  we  had  someumei 
thought  Anatrulher  a  little  bit  priggish,  but  we  were  proud 
of  him  all  the  same,  and  always  tried  to  draw  him  out  on  s 
gnest  night.  His  knowledge  didn't  cause  him  to  do  worka- 
day things  better  than  other  people;  indeed  he  rather 
held  himself  aloof  from  anything  spirited  that  was  eoiDgoo, 
and  kept  as  much  as  he  could  to  his  books  and  ihouEhta 
Since  the  epidemic,  however,  he  had,  like  a  good  felloir, 
done  his  best  to  be  sociable  and  to  conform  to  the  general 
ways ;  and  if  he  showed  his  knowledge,  it  was  more  by 
way  of  eoterlainini'  us  than  to  correct  our  ignorance. 

Evans,  the  mes's- treasurer,  was  an  altogether  differeal 
sort  of  man  from  Anstruther,  yet  he  had  this  point  of  re- 
semblance to  him,  that  he  worked  to  a  great  extent  eilendy 
and  secretly.  But  Evans  waa  guiltless  of  aay  lore,  and 
was  not  particularly  bright  in  conversation;  he  only  pnded 
himself  on  finding  out  al!  that  was  going  on  within  hia  ita. 

1  don't  mean  that  he  got  up  anything  scientific  relatiDsto 
the  island  :  he  couldn't  tell  you  the  numbers  of  the  white 
or  the  black  population ;  he  didn't  know  what  the  la»i 
were  relating  to  slavery,  then  attracting  bo  much  altenlion; 
he  couldn't  tell  how  much  rum  and  sugar  we  made,  norm 
what  bottoms  they  were  carried  home;  ae  tor  the  geology 
and  botany  and  entomology  of  the  place  he  knew  and 
cared  very  little  about  them.     But  he  was   proud  when  he 

■could  tell  the  raesaman  of  a  store  in  Port  Royal  Street, 
Kingston,  where  English  cheese  was  to  be  got  when  it  was 
currently  believed  there  was  not  a  pound  of  it  on  the  iil- 
and ;  he  would  take  you  out  to  ride  with  him,  and  sho» 
you  in  some  sequestered  negro  cabin  a  litter  of  bull-tem- 
ers  or  a  brood  of  game-chickens.  He  was  the  man  to  go  to, 
if  you  wanted  curiosities  to  send  home;  he  would  take  you 
up  wooden  ladders  and  into  dingy  basement*  in  hick 
streets  and  alleys,  accommodate  you  with  a  young  •h""  " 
a  piece  ot  lace-bark,  some  picklerl  tree  cabbage  or  a  bottled 
scorpion,  get  you  some  varnisbeil  supple-jacks  and  speci- 
mens of  the  native  woods,  or  find  you  a  demijohn  of  rum  a 
bundreil  years  old.  He  had  private  notice  of  nepo  ente^ 
tftinraents,  and  would  very  confidentially  offer  to  mtrodiwe 
there  any  man  whom  he  desired  to  honor  pr  astoniFh. 

I  recollect  being  once  distinguished  by  him  in  this  way, 
and  introduceil  into  a  room  behind  pome  merchant's  store, 
about  thirty  feet  long,  with  a  low  roof,  not  an  aperture  for 
air  linhted  hy  two  tallow  candles,  and  stuffed  with  niggcri 
of  both  sexes,  who  danced  to  the  music  of  a  fiddle-  Ihe  at- 
mosphere was  as  thick  as  a  Scotch  mist,  and,  by  jingo,! 
could  feel  it  inflame  my  eyes  like  wood-smoke ;  anythlM 
more  villainous  could  not  be  imagined.  I  was  never  seduced 
a  second  time  to  see  life  by  Lieutenant  tvans. 

He  "knew  people  (not  the  best)  in  every  parish,  and  wai 
constantly  producing  some  queer  specimen  at  mess :  he  sJ- 
ways  rode  a  nice-looking  horse,  which  he  would  sell  if  be 
could  get  hia  price;  he  fancied  that  he  was  the  only  n»n 
who  could  provide  you  with  a  goBlet  that  would  keep  your 
water  reallv  cool ;  and  if  you  would  let  him,  he  would  doie 
vou  with  castor-oil—  a  totally  different  thing  from  the  or- 
ainary  abomination  —  and  bid  you,  so  protected,  defy  fever 
and  every  other  malady  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  He  certainly 
did  ferret  out  a  good  many  odd  things ;  but  1  used  to  thinlj, 
and  so  did  others,  that  the  same  amount  of  research  whicO 
obtained  all  thia  stealtliy  information  might  have  produced 
some  acquirement  creditable  to  himself  and  useful  to  t» 
community.     Don't  suppose,  though,  that  Evans  wMol 
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looked  up  to  a«  Mmebody  racber  above  the  ordlnar]'  ma ; 
big  ftme  wm  spread  mwch  in  the  same  fartive  manner  as 
that  in  which  he  ^ave  out  hia  information  ;  ieltows  whis- 
pered hii  merits,  they  did  not  proclaim  tbem  bj  sound  of 
unmpet.  You  said  to  a  miin  in  want  of  something  not 
readilj  procurable,  "  Look  here  I  I  heard  j'ou  say  you 
would  give  anything  for  a  talking  parrot;  go  quietly  to 
Evans —  he's  your  man." 

I  don't  know  that  I  need  trouble  yon  with  introductions 
to  our  other  few  members  —  we  were  but  seven  in  all,  if  I 
recollect,  including  doctor  and  paymaster.  They  were  very 
much  the  assortment  that  one  used  constantly  to  see  ou  for- 
eign service.  ]f  I  have  occasion  to  mention  one  particu- 
larly, it  will  be  time  enough  then  to  say  what  he  was  like. 
We  were  a  united  set,  however,  and  very  solicitous  to  keep 
oonelves  and  our  mess  from  going  to  the  bad,  hoping  to 
favorably  impress  the  lai^e  batch  thai  was  expected  out  — 
hoping  also  to  have  everything  so  well  ordered  and  settled 
ihfit  the  many  new  members  might  not  be  tempted  to  find 
fiwlt,  or  to  try  to  carry  innovations ;  for  nothing  splits  up  a 
regiment  more  than  differences  of  opinion  about  social  rou- 
tine. When,  as  is  usual,  only  two  or  tliree  are  addedat  a 
time,  they  mast  accept  the  decision  of  the  main  body  ;  and 
sfler  they  have  done  so  (perhaps  against  the  gr^n)  for  a 
time,  they  come  to  see  that  the  old  ones  knew  best,  and  be- 
come earnest  supporters  of  the  existing  regime  ;  but  we  were 
10  have  a  draft  strong  enough  to  be  very  embarrassing  if  so 
incliued. 

The  arrival  of  the  transport  was  looked  for  with  great 
interest.  We  had  a  lottery  which  redounded  very  much  to 
my  advantage,  as  I  was  fortunate  enou^  to  choose  the  day 
m  which  she  arrived  at  Port  Royal.  Before  that  was  de- 
cided, however,  all  the  new-comers  were  in  orders  and 
posted  to  their  several  places.  As  part  of  tliese  arrange- 
ments I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Ensign  Fulhard  appointed 
to  my  company,  and  I  tasted  by  anticipation  the  luxury 
of  a  Itltte  leisure.  Fulhard,  the  colonel  told  me,  was  re- 
ported from  home  to  be  "  the  making  "  of  a  good  officer  ; 
(lis  zeal  and  activity  were  remarkable,  but  they  wanted  to 
be  tempered  by  the  discretion  of  riper  years.  He  was 
allotted  to  me,  first  that  Imightliave  an  active  assistant  in 
recompense  of  the  severe  work   I  had  been  undergoing 


into  the  right  channel. 

And  now,  as  the  time  drew  near,  all  was  expectation :  the 
excitement  was  intense  when,  one  morning  at  day-break, 
the  transport  was  reported  to  have  made  her  number  and 
to  be  coming  up  to  her  anchorage  at  Port  Royal.  The  men 
were  to  Innd  in  the  atlernoon,  so  that  they  miffht  march  up 
from  Port  Henderson  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  ;  but  long 
belore  the  hour  of  debarkation  all  of  us  who  could  by  any 
excuse  gel  out  of  barracks  had  ridden  down  to  the  shore, 
hiret^canoes,  and  boarded  the  ship.  On  the  deck,  amid 
the  many  uniforms  (there  were  drafts  for  six  or  seven 
regiments  on  board),  we  soon  made  out  our  own  facin-^  and 
deviee,  and  traterniied  with  the  wearers  thereof.  What  a 
k>t  we  bad  to  say  t  We  were  anxious  about  home  news, 
■ad  wanted  to  know  what  was  goin^  on  at  Plymouth,  where 
the  depot  lay.  The  newly  arrived  were  eagerly  inquiring 
the  names  ol'things  and  places  that  could  be  seen  from  the 
deck,  wondering  at  the  queer  doings  of  the  negroes  and  nc- 
greascs  who  h:id  found  their  way  on  board  or  alongside, 
and  extracting  particulars  from  us  of  the  life  that  was  be- 
fore I  hem. 

1,  of  course,  was  desirous  ofmaking  acquaintance  with  my 
new  subaltern,  who  did  not  appear  among  our  group;  and 
I  was  directed  to  the  main  hatchway,  where  a  youth  without 
a  coat  on,  but  wearing  a  cap  with  our  band  and  cognizance, 
wai  intent  on  getting  up  the  baggage.  OHicers  from  other 
corps  were  also  itanding,  and  evidently  on  duty,  about  the 
lame  locality  \  but  they  had  their  jackets  on,  and  seemed  to 
be  taking  matters  very  coolly,  having  surrendered  the  man- 
agement of  the  work  to  the  energetic  individual  who  was 
■bouting,  ordering,  fretting,  perspiring,  and  occasionally  us- 
ing some  shirp  and  not  over-choice  language,  in  his  zeal 
for  expedition,  and  taking  noir  and  then  himself  a  pull  at 


e  interrupted  as 


ny  ratioiiBl  way 
n  the  old  stupid 


the  ropes.  As  I  walkM  up  to  him  with  the  officer  who  was 
to  make  us  acquainted,  I  observed  thathe  was  rather  under 
middle  height,  a  little  round- shouldered,  spare,  and,  from 
his  motions,  lithe  and  elastic  ;  his  legs  were  thin  and  not 
well  made  ;  his  face,  when  he  turned  round  for  a  second  to 
be  introduced,  was  seen  to  be  intelligent  and  not  ill-favored. 
By  Jove,  X  thought,  they  said  truly  who  reported  this  ta  be 
an  energetic  fellow :  I  wonder  if  I  shall  be  able  to  turn  all 
diis  zeal  to  good  account.  He  was  too  much  engaged  in 
the  business  he  was  managing,  to  indulge  in  any  gossip. 
The  only  remarks  which  he  made  nt  that  time  had  refer- 
ence to  the  baggffe.  or  rather  to  the  method  —  something 
out  of  the  common,  as  it  seemed  —  by  which  it  was  being 
hoisted. 

"By  this  way  of  slinging  (steady  there)  —  bythisway 
of  slinging  we  (what's  that  ass  of  a  fellow  about  1  slide  that 
sling  a  foot  farther  ou  to  the  outside  chest,  will  you  I)  —  we 
shall  unload  the  ship  in  less  than  a  third  of  the  usual  time 
(now,  men,  pull  with  a  will)  ; "  and  thereupon  be  rushed 
himself  to  tne  fall,  and  strained  at  it  till  the  veins  on  his 
forehead  were  like  to  burst.  Then  he  came  back  and  made 
other  fragmentary  utterances,  which  w 
the  first  had  been. 

"  It  is  so  difficult  to  get  these  asses  int 
of  doing  things  \  they  had  rather  work  aloi 
grooves  at  any  cost  of  convenience." 

"  Soldiers  are  not  otlen  employed  in  this  way,"  i  reminded 
him  i  "  it  is  more  sailor's  work." 

"  Sailors, them,"  my  subaltern  replied,  "  are  ten  times 

worse;  they  are  pig-headed  and  won't  be  taught.  These 
fellows,  clumsy  and  stupid  as  they  are,  do  try  to  learn." 

Seeing  him  so  much  occupied  I  retreated  into  the  mess- 
saloon,  where  lunch  was  ^ing  on  in  a  very  irregular  way, 
two  or  three  at  a  time  leaving  the  bustle  on  deck  to  come'in 
and  refresh.     There  I  got  Into  conversation  with  the  senior 
major,  whom  J  had  known  before,  and  we  had  talked  away 
twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour  when  Fulhard,  with  his 
jacket  on  now,  but  still  looking  terribly  tropical,  came  in 
exhibitiiig  much   irritation,  and  saying  that  it  was  these 
cursed  ituots'  own  fault  —  not  one  of  them  would  attend  to 
what  he  was  told,  and  the  only  marvel  wasthat  half  ofthem 
were   not  killed.     While  making  these  remarks  he  mixed 
himself  a  tumbler  of  bran dy-and- water,  which  he  really 
seemed    to    require.     "  Something  appears  to  have  gone 
'   wrong,   Mr.   Fulhard;  what  is   the    matter?"   asked  the 
major.     "  Those  confounded  tools,"  replied  Fulhard,  "  have 
'   let  fall   a  heavy  chest,  and   two  of  them  are  hurt.     J  tolil 
them  how  it  would  be  iftbey  didn't  take  care.     Three  or 
I  four  of  them   deserve  to  be  flt^ged.     The  doctor,  too,  has 
'  hardly  i^ot  commott-sense  ;  the  idea  of  treating  the  fellows 
i  that  way  !  "     We  did  not  slay  to  hear  more,  but  went  fot^ 
■  ward  to  find  out  what  had  happened,  when  it  was  soon  told 
I  us  that   a   heavy   chest  had   slipped  .from  the   slings  and 
1  wounded  two  men  —  men  of  another  regiment — severely 
injuring  the  arm  of  one,  and  crushing  the  foot  of  the  other. 
liie  poor  fellows  were  in  the  sick  berths  when  we  got  out, 
and  the  officer  who  had  been  in  charge  of  the  detachment 
was  under  arrest.     "  I  knew  how  it  would  be,"  said  an  old 
officer  of  tlie  ship ;  "  have  hoisted  baggage  for  these  thirty 
years,  but  never  saw  such  a  dangerous  plan  as  that     That 

is  a  smart  lad,  but  a sight  too  venturesome.    He  wanted 

to  ai^ue  with  the  doctor  about  the  man  whose  arm  is  hurt ; 
but  the  doctor  snubbed  him  a  bit,  and  he  went  ofT  in  a  hulT." 
This  was  an  awkward  incident,  but  much  thought  could 
not  be  given  to  it  in  the  animation  of  the  landing.     Only 
two  detachments   were  to  remain  dq  board   to  De  taken 
round  to  the  north  side  of  the   island,  some  were  already 
being  taken  ofT  in   commissariat  boats  to  go  up  the  harbor 
to  Kingston,  and  ours  were  at  last  safely   landed  at  Port 
Henderson.     Homes  had  been  brought  down  for  the  offi- 
cers, who  were  all  glad  enough  to  ase  them,  except  Fulhard, 
I   who  wss  very  angry  at  such  a  thing  being  proposed,  and  who 
'  sail)  he  would  march  up  in  his  place  in  the  ranks.     And  so 
.  we  were  soon  in  sight  of  headquarters ;  the  band,  or  what 
;   was  left  of  it,  came  out  tu  meet  the  dralt ;   there  was   a 
'  boisterous  clamor  ot  greelingH  in  the  barrack  square  when 
I  the  men  were  dismissed  to  quarters,  and  once  more  our 
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:t  were  ap  to  their  str«iif[th  Id  officer!  and 
men.  I  paet  over  the  jollification  of  that  evening  at  meia, 
where,  of  courae,  u  maDy  aa  posaible  of  the  local  delicaciei 
were  provided  for  the  delectation  of  the  □ew-comera.  Bj 
the  bye,  though,  I  will  remark  that  Mr.  Fulbard,  who  did 
aot  aay  much  during  dioner,  opened  out  after  the  cloth  was 
away,  again  inveighing  agaiuat  tha  eatablished  alow  pro- 
ceu  of  uoloading. 

"  By  my  method,"  said  he,  "  you  aave  two  tbirda  of  the 

I  could  not  help  replying,  "  Bnt  you  may  chance  to  loee 
men  ;  "  to  which  Fulhard  rejoined,  that  where  men  were 
carelen  andatupid,  accldenta  might  happen  with  any  method. 
He  did  not  know,  perhaps,  yet,  that  when  accideota  do 
hsppen,  it  ia  much  for  the  advantage  of  rvaponiible  persona 
if  they  can  show  that  tbioga  have  been  coodiicted  accoid- 
iag  to  eatablished  rule.  I  may  observe,  too,  that  aller  we 
left  table,  which  we  did  not  do  till  pretty  late,  a  good 
many  were  atill  freah  enouf^b  to  go  into  the  billiard-roon), 
where  Eniign  Fulhard  stood  on  his  head,  won  two  or  three 
doubloona  by  throwing  aomeraaulta  over  the  table,  and  did 
some  warlike  jugglery  with  aworda  and  muskets.  The 
b^cage  not  having  all  come  up,  beds  were  scarce,  and 
ihake-downa  in  request.  Fulhard,  however,  declined  to 
intrude  on  anybody,  and  lay  dowo  on  a  cheat  in  the  bill- 
iard-room^ witli  a  large  American  book  of  gamea  for  his 
pillow  \  and  in  the  morning  reported  bimFelf  to  have  slept 
aa  Boundly  and  refreshingly  aa  he  ever  d)d  in  bb  life. 

My  BulmlteTn  entered  very  promptly  on  his  dutlea:  J  aaw 
at  once  that  be  would  exercise  an  influence  on  the  com- 
pany i  and  this  he  would  have  the  greater  opportunity  of 
doing,  as  the  lieutenant,  having  narrowly  escaped  with  his 
life  in  the  epidemic,  bad,  after  vainly  trying  to  recruit  his 
strength  in  the  mountainii,  gone  home  on  aick  leave  after 
the  draft  was  ordered  cue.  With  the  officera  he  atarted 
rather  aa  a  lion  ;  hia  accomplishments  and  trii:ks,  and  the 
slaibing  way  in  which  he  paased  bis  opinion  on  everything, 
great  or  small,  old  or  new,  astonishing  anil  amusing  them. 
But  it  was  particnlarly  we,  the  old  set,  on  whom  be  made 
the  impression ;  those  who  had  known  him  at  the  depot 
and  on  the  voy^e  were  not  quite  so  ardent  in  their  hom- 
age. 

With  all  his  life  and  "  go,"  Fulhard  could  scarcely  be 
called  an  agreeable  fellow,  and,  indeed,  I  don't  think  be 
would  have  liked  rfaat  character  at  all  \  in  an  eminently 
practical  man,  charging  himself  with  bosinesa  of  so  many 
kinds,  a  little  brutquene  was  indiapen sable.  But  it  took 
bira  some  time  to  get  stale,  and  he,  of  course,  wanted  to 
have  everything  shown  him,  ao  for  a  while  he  was  the 
centre  of  admiring  groups.  Other  regiments  quartered 
Dear  ua  heard  of  his  exploits,  and  came  to  see  him,  and  in- 
vited him  to  visit  them  ;  ao  he  communicated  a  good  deal 
of  life  to  the  whole  vicinity.  Even  from  the  north  side 
of  the  island  came  aome  curioua  men  a  three  days'  journey 
to  see  this  meteoric  acquisition. 

Aa  the  young  men  from  the  depot  began  to  Calk,  it  came 
out  that  Fulhard'a  genius  had  t>een  much  hindered  at  home 
by  the  parsimony  of  hia  father.  Not  only  had  a  lot  of 
brilliant  deaigna  been  abandoned,  or  rendered  abortive, 
through  this  inGrmity,  but  Fulhard  himself  had  bad  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  with  stupid  tradesmen,  and  that  waa  not  the 
worst ;  he  had  not  been  very  punctual  in  settling  debts  of 
honor.  However,  that  had  been  put  right;  on  his  being 
ordered  abroad,  his  parent  had  behaved,  as  the  lads  aaid, 
*'  reasonably  ; "  and  at  aome  sports  which  were  held  on  the 
esplanade  at  Sloke,  just  before  they  left,  the  clever  youth 
had  picked  up  a  tidy  haul  of  money ;  notably  he  had  been 
very  successful  in  a  great  walk  against  time,  for  which  he 
made  a  private  wager  on  (be  ground.  Thus  he  got  away 
from  England  unmolested,  if  not  quite  clear;  but  none  of 
the  yoangslers  doubted  that  his  finances  would  soon  be 
flonriabing,  for  there  was  a  great  deal  of  betting  always 
going  on  in  the  island,  and  be  bad  thrown  out  on  board 
abip^ints  of  things  be  intended  to  do. 

Sonie  of  their  fellow- voyagers  had  come  from  other  ita- 
tionalo  dine  with  our  yonng  men  a  few  night  after  they 
joined.     The  juniors  were  very  hearty  and  bilariona,  and 
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alaked  their  thirst  liberally  with  champagne.  Fulhard  be- 
came more  talkative  than  I  had  yet  known  Mm  la  be,  and 
engaged  to  do  a  number  of  difficult  things  —  among  olhtrs, 
to  cut  down  a  bully  tree,  or  Hlignvm  vita,  or  some  such  hard 
trunk,  a  foot  in  diameter,  with  his  sword.  The  blade  of 
this  weapon  had  been  forged,  it  appeared,  under  die 
owner's  pergonal  supervision ;  he  having  gone  to  Sheffield 
enpreaaly  to  direct  the  fashioning  of  it,  in  afactory  bebnc- 
ing  to  a  friend  of  hia.  1  don't  know  what  valuable  qoau- 
ties  it  did  not  possess.  The  fame  of  Toledo  and  Dtums- 
cus  seemed  on  the  point  of  extinction.  Clinker  Brolhen, 
sole  producers  by  the  Fulhard  process,  had.  juat  risen  above 
the  horizon. 

"You  will  rival  that  Roman  who  at  the  ai^or's  Ind- 
ding  cut  cbrough  a  whetstone  with  bis  razor,"  observed 
AniCruther,  graciously. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  asked  my  Mbaltern,  ihaiply, 
"  that  you  ever  knew  that  done  ?  " 

"  No;  it  was  rather  before  my  time." 

"  I  ju9t  asked  to  see  if  you  could  vouch  for  it,  and  am 
not  surprised  to  find  yon  can't ;  you  should  tell  that  nocy 


Anstrutber  wasn't  accustomed  to  snaps  ot  this  kind, 
neither  did  we  at  all  stomach  hearing  him  answered  In  that 
way.     He  intended  to  have  his  retort  though,  and  tud,— 

"  By  the  way,  I  was  over  at  Camp  "  (short  for  Up  Park 
Camp)  "  this  morning,  and  saw  those  two  poor  fellows  who 
were  hurt  in  the  transport  by  the  fall  of  the  cbesL" 

"  I  hear  they  are  getting  on  very  well,"  remarked  Ful- 
hard; "'twill  be  a  lesson  to  them  to  be  more  carefnl." 

"  One  of  them  may  profit  by  the  lesson,  as  you  call  it— 
that  is  the  man  whose  arm  was  injured  ;  as  for  the  olbtr 
poor  creature  with  the  crushed  foot,  he  is  for  the  towa'i 
end  during  life."  , 

"  Perhaps  you'll  be  good  enough  to  cash  that  ordo', 
answered  the  ensign,  not  very  blandly,  while  all  the  jnaior 
fry  about  him  laughed  and  jeered  boisterously.  I  wu 
disgusted,  and  so,  I  could  aee,  was  Analruther.  I  deter 
mined  to  speak  to  my  youth  when  he  should  be  quieter- 
He  wasn't  always  argumentative  and  captious,  but  we  bad 
found  out  that  ha  could  be  disagreeably  ao  on  occsuoiu 
Fulhard,  though,  with  all  his  affected  contempt  about  An- 
atrulher's  quotation,  had  the  tense  to  ree  that  it  "onid  bsve 
been  more  to  his  credit  if  he  had  understood  the  allnsum, 
and  be  came  and  asked  me  very  respectfully  what  Aaslni- 
tber  meant.  As  for  reading  or  atudy  of  any  kind,  he  wm 
much  too  restless  for  it ;  bnt  a  bit  of  information  in  refe> 
ence  to  books  he  would  pick  up  cheaply  if  he  conld. 

In  regard  lo  regimental  matters  I  certainly  bad  not  to 
complain  of  the  subaltern's  indifference:  but  I  thought  that 
he  concerned  himself  with  things  which  an  officer  had  W- 
ter  let  alone.  Ho  talked  wiSi  sergeants  and  orderhe^ 
ferreted  out  (he  quarrels  and  emulations  that  "we  eoing 
on  among  the  soldiers'  wives,  and  rather  suggested  qn'obles 
and  complaints  about  the  men's  mesting  accounts.  There 
was  always  some  bother  in  the  company ;  the  pay-sereeanl 
fretted  himaelf  into  a  fever,  and  waa  invalided  home. 
Fulhard  was  most  urgent  to  have  a  man  recommended  bv 
himself  appointed,  and  would  not  accept  my  objeclioo  oniu 
1  peremptorily  put  him  down.  After  that  he  treatedUis 
sergeant  whom  I  selected  as  a  aort  of  culprit,  and  indeed  1 
saw  with  regret  that  he  had  his  favorites  and  bis  avemona 
ail  through  "the  company,  I  found,  too,  to  my  '"^prtft 
that  company  matters  were  talked  about  in  the  subalterB* 
rooms,  and  my  doings  aa  the  captain  canvaased  rather  (reely- 
About  these  things  it  waa  necefsary  to  apeak  seriously  » 
my  young  man,  who,  though  be  didn't  take  reproof  quit* 
aa  I  wiahed,  was  perfectly  civil  and  subordinate. 

He  was,  however,  no  sooner  cautioned  againat  one  in- 
prudent  course  than  ho  strayed  into  another.  I  was  pes- 
tered with  constant  proposals  to  alter  the  routine  of  duty, 
many  of  them  savoring  of  schemes  to  suit  private  convM- 
ience,  or  to  get  certain  men  —  known  to  be  much  employ*" 
by  the  ensign  Fn  beating  the  many  irons  which  he  always 
had  in  ibe  fire  —  off  duty  at  certain  hours.  In  a  little  tiiiijj 
be  was  "ventilating"  —  aa  we  should  nowtemit— »" 
sorta  of  regimental  changes,  and  bringing  m«  his  plsol  !<■ 
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pit  ToTirard.  This  led  to  hig  being  talked  to  a  Utile 
pointedly  in  the  orderly-room  b/  the  colooel,  who  told  him 
tliit,alihDi]°b  be  very  much  appreciated  and  admired  seal 
JD  a  youoj  officer,  and  hoped  that  Ensign  Fulbard  would 
■Iwiytremaia  as  devoted  and  enei^tic  as  be  tben  was,  yet 
be  neaat  to  command  thit  reoiment  himself,  and  be 
thoQgbt  that  talent  mi^ht  be  empfoyed  at  first  much,  more . 
profitably  in  learning  than  in  tcachiog.  Hiis  quieted  my 
Mead  for  a  space,  but  there  were  more  serious  troubles 
(head  of  him,  and  of  us,  as  you  will  hear. 

I  feir,  thouxb,  that  I  am  hardly  doine  justice  to  Fulhard. 
Anui  who  did  so  much  couldn't  be  always  making  mie- 
Ukra.  Without  doobt  there  were  many  ocijaeions  on 
wluch  he  performed  valuable  services  that  we  should  hardly 
biTe  got  from  any  other  man  that  I  knew.  Once,  1  re- 
munber,  when  it  had  been  raining  for  three  days  and 
nights,  %i  it  knows  how  to  rain  in  Jamaica,  [  was  told  at 
dijbreak  thai  a  large  store-yard  where  we  had  the  greater 
put  of  our  ammunition  had  been  suddenly  flooded,  and 
thit  the  water  in  another  halfhour  would  be  up  to  the  sills 
of  the  houses  where  all  the  year's  clothing  was  lying,  nnd 
ihrough  the  ventilators  of  the  magazines.  Down  1  went 
iloi^  ways  that  had  become  watercourses;  my  feet  were 
naked  through  before  1  had  gone  twenty  paces:  my  cloak 
ii  five  minutes  became  as  heavy  as  lead,  and  would  hardly 
keep  the  rain  out  five  minutes  more. 

Arrived  at  the  yard  1  found  the  colonel  and  half  a  dozen 
officers  standing  on  a  bit  of  high  pavement  in  front  of  the 
iboemaker's  shop  and  looking  like  drowned  rats.  The 
doctor  had  been  sent  for  to  say  whether,  in  this  emergency, 
the  men  might  be  sent  in  Ihrough  the  flood  to  remove  the 
clolMag  and  powder,  or  whether  it  would  be  proper  to  hire 
a  gangof  natives  to  execute  this  duty  at  once.  Before  this 
^tion  could  be  solved,  a  strange  looking  figure  was  seen 
comins  through  the  water  along  by  the  wall  of  the  enclos- 
trc.  This,  when  it  had  come  quite  close  to  us  and  saluted 
tbe  commanding  ofCcer,  was  with  ditBculty  recognized 
u  Ensign  Fulhard,  habited  in  a  coal-heaver's  hat,  with  a 
Imgflap  going  down  hLi  back,  a  pilo^coat  of  proof,  and  tall 
boots,  sacb  as  you  sec  sometimes  itorn  by  fishermen  on  the 
bcacb,  or  by  tinners  in  Cornwall  —  thizi^s  that  drew  right 
up  (o  his  hips,  and  were  so  hard  and  sttftthat  It  was  a  mar- 
Tsl  how  any  feet  and  legs  were  ever  got  into  them,  — those 
vers  the  days,  mind,  before  the  invention  of  India-rubber 
■od  other  water-proof  clothing,  —  where  the  deuce  the  en- 
tt)n>  had  got  them,  Heaven  onlylcnewl  but  there  he  was. 
quite  rigged  out  for  this  special  occasion,  tbe  first  officer 
00  the  scene. 

Be  came  to  report  that  he  had  waded  sll  round  the  en- 
closure and  that  he  had  found  that  the  principal  channel 
(7  which  this  water  should  have  escaped  was  broken,  and 
tbe  passage  choked  by  the  rubbish.  With  half  a  dozen 
oig^rs  he  would  have  the  whole  thing  clear  and  the  water 
Sowiogagun  in  a  short  time.  This  was  approved,  and  the 
requisite  number  of  black  gentlemen  having  been  obtained, 
Ihey,  also  in  waterproof  suits  — sable  ones  which  nature 
had  given,  them  --  ibilowed  the  ensign  down  to  the  broken 
place,  and  set  to  work  under  his  direction.  In  ten  minutes 
the  rise  of  the  water  was  checked  ]  in  five  more  it  had  be- 
gin) to  fall,  and  we  were  thus  relieved  from  a  serious  dan- 
go'  by  my  subaltern's  promptitade  and  cleverness. 

He  was  of  great  service  loo  in  a  racing  matter,  and  saved 
loaoy  of  us  from  being  victimized  at  the  races.  We  had 
put  oar  money  pretty  heavily  on  a  mare  belonging  to  a 
colonist,  and  had  no  doubt  she  was  the  right  animal  to 
back.  Jost  before  the  race  Fulhard  insisted  on  having 
her  hoofs  examined,  and  found  a  stone  in  one  of  her  fore- 
'cet-  It  was  of  course  impwssibte  that  the  mare  could  have 
■on  the  race  if  this  had  not  been  removed:  but  she  did 
vin,  thanks  to  Fulbard's  sharpness;  and  many  a  man  who 
took  in  bis  doubloons  that  day  instead  of  having  to ,  part 
*ilh  them,  thought  my  active  subaltern  the  most  gifted 
individual  In  the  colony.  He  certainly  bad  managed  very 
cleverly. 

Two  or  three  evenings  before  the  race  came  off,  a  yoang 
■an  named  Lopes,  from  a  sugar  estate  In  the  neighborhood, 
kid  dined  with   Evans  whom  I  mentioned  alwve.      Tlie 


races  were  of  course  the  principal  subject  of  c 
especially  the  grand  race  whii;h  we  expected  our  mare  to 
win.  Lopes  quietly  took  a  good  many  bets  from  those  who 
backed  her,  from  tulbard  himself  among  others,  and  his 
proceeding  at  and  afler  dinner  v.-ere  noticed  by  the  acute 
ensign,  who  saw  that  as  the  wine  and  afterwards  the 
bran dy-and- water  began  to  operate,  Lopes,  no  longer  con- 
fining himself  to  accepting  bets,  offered  to  lay  against  the 

That  night,  when  others  went  to  bed,  Fulhard  started 
off  into  the  country,  and,  by  some  well-directed  inquiries 
among  the  negroes  on  the  estate  where  the  mant  was 
trained,  ascertained  that  Lopes  had  frequently  been  seen 
of  late  in  company  with  her  groom.  He  further  learnt 
where  the  said  groom's  "  nyoung  leady  "  —  that  Is  to  say, 
his  sweetheart — was  to  tie  found  in  town;  that  vonng 
person  was  a  domestic  in  the  establishment  of  a  gentleman 
in  the  civil  service  of  Government,  and  she  inhabited  one 
of  many  apartments  which  wero-erected  round  a  large  yard 
at  tbe  bacV  ot  the  premises. 

The  night  before  the  races,  Fulhard,  acting  under  the 
advice  of  some  of  his  negro  friends,  procured  admittance  ' 
to  tbe  room  adjoining  ^  that  in  which  it  was  certain  that 
the  groom  would  viiit  his  beloved,  thinking  that  if  any 
rascality  was  going  on,  there  would  probabIy.be  some 
scene  01  it-enacted  there.  And  in  this  he  was  proved  by 
the  event  to  be  correct  The  small  hours  of  the  night,  in- 
stead of  being  devot«d  to  dalliance,  were  spent  by  the 
groom  in  receiving  secret  visits  referring  to  the  race. 
Among  other  persons  Lopes  himself  came  there,  and  K 
conversaUon  something  to  the  following  effect  took 
place  :- 

Lopei.  —  I  have  just  looked  in  for  a  moment,  Cato,  to 
see   that  all  is  right;  there'll  be  no  mistake,  eh? 

(jToom.  —  No,  massa  —  no  mistake  ;  all  right,  Bar. 

Lopes.  —  Tbe  mare  doesn't  seem  amiss,  now;  I  suppose 
yon  know  how  things  will  be  managed. 

Groom.  —  Ov  coarse,  massa,  me '  know  :  me  is  a  man  of 
banner,  sar ;  when  me  say  a  ting  me  will  do  iL  ', 

Lopes.  —  No  use,  I  suppose,  in  asking  how  you   mean  to 

Groom.  —  Bes'  for  not  talkee  too  much,  maisa ;  me  want 
de  Oder  fifty  dollars  when  ms  is  married,  and  me  mean  to 
get  dem. ' 

Lopes.  —  And  if  the  other  aide  were  to  suspect  anything, 
and  were  to  offer  you  more  than  the  fifty  to  let  them  win, 
yon  would  still  be  true. 

Groom.  —  Yes,  ear,  true  as  'teel ;  me  dare  any  pusson  to 
say  dat  Cato  ehber  do  anyting  unansom. 

Lopei.  —  Then  yon  are  quite  tiire  of  the  rest  of  the 
money.  I  wouldn't  mind  putting  on  twenty-five  dollars 
more,  if  I  knew  how  you  were  going  to  manage  iU 

Groom.  —  Bes'  for  massa  not  to  know  too  much,  den 
him  can  say,  s'e'pmegad,  me  don't  know  nutten  about  it. 

Lopes.  —  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  say  that,  I 
am  sure.  I  should,  however,  like  to  know  what  is  to  hap- 
pen. Here  is  a  doubloon  of  the  twenty-five  dollars  if  rou 
like  to  tell. 

Ornom.  —  Berry  well,  massa,  me  like  de  doubloon  well, 
'Panish  coach-wheel  dem  call  it.  You  see,  massa,  when, 
de  mare  run,  him  might  be  lily  bit  tender  'pon  him  toes,  so 
dat  him  don't  gO  well.  Bymhy,  when  dem  come  to  ex- 
amine him  he  look  all 'trait  a^ain  —  y'ousee? 

Lopti.  —  Well,  I  see  the  idea,  but  I  don't  understand 
how  it  is  to  be  done. 

(?r0oin.  —  Suppoiin' now,  dat  jus'  before  dem  saddle, 
him  pick  up  a  'tone  in  him  foot.  Him  can't  run,  den. 
Den  supposin'  when  him  come  in  somebody  takede  'tone 
out.  Nobody  can't  make  out  what  de  debil  de  matter  wid 
de  roare.    What  dem  call  bysterious. 

Lopex.  —  I  see,  I  see.  But  are  you  sure  that  yon  will 
get  tike  opportunity  of  doing  this  cleverly  at  the  right  time? 

Groom.  —  Me  has  done  de  same  ling  two  or  tree  times 
before,  massa.  Don't  be  'fraid.  If  Cato  take  de  money 
him  will  desarve  it ;  him  'corn  to  do  a  dlshannerable  ting : 
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a  long,  and  s( 

be  right. 

Fulb^rd'g  aa\y 
to  aell  hia  master 
ij  to  detect  the 
doue  except  to  b. 


Lopa.  —  Well,  1  rely  on  yon  ;  and  yoa  will  now  bare 
fifty-nine  >  dollan  more  when  all  ia  right. 

Groom.  —  Yea,  maiu ;  tank  you,  tax,  banner  bright.  By 
(lis  time  to-morrow,  sar,  you  will  know  dat  Cato  do  him 
duly  an'  'tand  by  you. 

Lopes.  —  I  am  aure  you  will.     Good  night,  Cato.    I  hope 
to  iee  you  aad   Piakie  man  and  wife   befc       ' 
up  in  business. 

Groom.  —  Good  night,  maaaa.     All  will 

After  hearing  the  above  couversatioo 
doubt  was  as  to  whether  the  groom  meaot 
or  Lopes.  If  the  former,  it  would  be  e« 
trick  ;  if  the  latter,  no  harm  would  bu 
scheming  black gunnl. 

I  learned  the  story  of  hoia  Fulhard  eot  bis  infonnation 
years  afterwards.  All  we  knew  at  tlie  time  was,  that  he  At 
a  critical  moment  detected  u  mischance  which  might  have 
made  many  oPus  smart  aeverely.  Lopes  could  not  pay  up, 
and  he  sat  into  great  disrepute,  eapecially  among  the  mili- 
tary. As  well  as  I  can  remember,  he  came  to  considera- 
ble grief,  and  disappeared  altogether  before  the  regiment 
left. 


GERALD  MASSEY. 

An  oaten  pipe,  put  to  the  lips  of  genius,  has  often  before 
now  proved  "  musical  as  is  Apollo  i  lute."  The  greatest 
lyrist  who  ever  lived  waa  but  the  son  of  a  freedmau.  Yet 
was  Horace,  for  all  his  lowly  birth,  not  only  the  chosen 
intimate  of  Che  patrician  MEecena«,  but  the  petted  favorite 
at  the  refined  and  etat«1y  court  of  Ciesar  Augustus. 
Eclipse,  whose  fame  among  racers  is  to  thii  day  as  that 
of  a  Pegasus  of  the  Turf,  wss  first  found  harnessed,  with 
frayed  ropes,  between  the  shafts  of  a  sand-cart.  Yet  was 
he,  in  spite  of  those  wretched  beginninca,  like  the  Dau- 
phin's horse  in  "  Henry  V.,"  where  hia  Highneai  eiclaima 
exultantly  of  his  charger  on  the  Field  of  Agincourt,  "  Ca 
ha!'  When  1  bestride  him  I  soar,  I  am  a  hawk,  he  trots 
r,  the  earth  sings  when  he  touches  it."     Among  Eng- 


poeta  a  very  considerable  majority  are  those  whose 
.inzj>oint,  to  the  laurelled  height  on  which  "  ITasie's 
d  Temple  shines  afar,"  has  been  from  very  far  down 


lith 


proud  Templi 

indeed  in  the  valley  at  the  foot  of  PamassuB. 

The  deacendant  of  a  race  oT  peers  like  George  Gordon, 
the  sixth  Baron  Byron,  the  son  and  the  father  of  a  baronet 
like  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  haa  but  most  rarely  won  any 
niche  at  all  in  our  poetic  Walballa.  Tboae  who  have 
miunly  taken  their  pla>.e  there  have  come  as  poorly  clad 
in  hodden  gray  a<  the  Sun-God  when  he  tended  the  flocks 
of  AdmetUB  in  Tbeasaly.  Alexander  Pope  was  but  the 
son  of  a  mercer  in  the  Strand.  Mark  Akenside'a  father 
was  a  butcher  at  Newcastle.  John  Keats,  the  most  purely 
Greek  genius  of  the  century  among  Engliah  dreamers,  was 
the  child  of  a  livery- stab lekeeper  in  Moorfields.  Robert 
Bloomfield,  who  was  born  in  the  hovel  of  a  amail  jobbing 
tailor,  worked  himself  for  some  time  in  a  cobbler's  stall  at 
Bury  SL  Edmunds.  William  Motherwell  was  the  clerk 
of  a  sberiiTs  clerk  at  Paisley  ;  Kirke  White,  who,  like 
Akenside,  was  the  offspring  of  a  butcher,  sat  for  a  while 
—  belbre  he  went  up  to  the  University  on  bis  way  prema- 
turely "  to  dusty  death  "  — -  on  the  office  atool  of  an  attor- 
ney at  Nottingliam. 

Singers  in  proie  and  verse  have  emerged,  before  now, 
from  the  shadows  of  the  hedgerow,  like  the  tinker  John 
Bunyan,  or  from  the  shelter  of  the  wayaide  cottage,  like  the 
ploughman,  Robert  Bums  ;  they  have  carried  the  hod,  like 
the  bricklayer,  Ben  Jonson,  ui-  worn  the  tonsure-cap  of  the 
charity-boy,  like  Thomas  Chatierton.  They  have  even 
.  :^.j  jjjg  llgtii  of  day  after  sleeping  under  bulk- 
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mother,  the  Countess  of  Macclesfield ;  or,  ihey  have  hid 
their  poverty  away,  for  the  time  being,  as  Oliver  Gold- 
smith did,  even  among  the  beggars  of.  Axe  Lane- 

Another  of  those  lowly  toilers  whu  have  had  a  rhythm 
struck  out  far  them  by  the  very  tlaitur  and  whirr  of  the 
loom  at  which  they  have  been  seated  from  their  earliest 
cbildhopd,  is  the  one  whose  already  long  since  familiar 
name  is  above  inscribed.  Proud  of  nis  origin  and  of  hit 
calling  as  a  worlcer,  be  han  himself  blazoned  the  timple 
acts  or  his  personal  antecedents,  in  clear  outlines  and  in 
glowing  colors,  upon  bis  modeat  eKUtcheon.  Lifting  hin- 
lelt  high  above  bis  original  fortunes,  he  has  never  dis- 
dained them ;  on  the  contrary,  he  haa  consecrated  to  their 
celebration  some  of  the  most  charming  of  his  metricd 
elfnsions.  Insomncb  that  we  may  say  of  him  as  Iw  his 
himself  sung  of  the  Ayrshire  Ploughman, — 

"  He  knew  the  sorrows  of  poor  folk. 

He  felt  for  all  their  palient  pain  ; 

And  from  his  clondeil  soul  he  shook 


Gerald  Maiaey  waa  bom,  at  Trine,  in  HertibrdsUre,  <n 
oak-appleday,Tbursday,  the  29th  May,  1629.  HispareoU 
were  in  the  humblest  circumatances,  his  father  bdng  a 
poor  ferryman.  He  himaelf  from  bis  tendereat  yontl, 
when,  under  happier  auapices,  he  would  have  been  still 
playing  with  his  toys  on  the  floor  of  the  nursery  or  of  the 
house-room,  helped  to  earn  his  bread,  first  of  all  u  ss- 
other  small  ban^  at  the  neighboring  silk-mill,  and  sflff- 
wards,  with  just  a  trifle  better  pay,  as  a  straw-plaiier.  la 
the  former  capacity,  aa  a  child-attendant  at  the  silk-mill, 
worked,  partly  by  water,  partly  by  steam,  the  wage  esned 
by  the  little  creature  was  a  abilling  a  week,  or  juit  two- 
pence apiece  for  aix  working  days,  each  of  thirteen  hoan* 
duration ! 

As  the  months  rolled  on,  and  the  child  grew  ap  into 
aturdy  boyhood,  the  sole  morsels  of  education  vouchstfed 
to  him  were  of  the  weekly  value  of  just  half  the  Good 
Samaritan'!  bounty  to  the  poor  wayfarer  who  fell  tDwng 
robbers  on  bis  way  going  down  from  Jeruealem  lo  Jericbo. 
A  penny  ecbooling  on  Sundays  ga^e  him  bis  first  taste  far 
letters  —  afterwards  iharpened  into  a  relish,  at  bomf,  by 
his  reading,  at  every  opportunity,  of  the  few  pri«eleM 
books  that  there  came  within  hli  reach,  and  in  his  devosi^ 
ing  of  which,  like  manna  dropped  to  him  from  heaven,  in 
the  arid  desert  of  his  every-day  life,  his  yonn«  apprtile 
grew  indeed  with  what  it  fed  upon.  Tbe  Holy  Bible,  tlw 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  "  Robinaon  Crusoe,"  Greek  and 
Roman  History  ^  those  were  bi»  edncatora.  They  eon- 
atttuted  his  compact  yet  sufficient  library.    They  nouriabed 


d  his  compact  yet  sufficient  library.  They  nouriabed 
itutored  mind  with  exhaustless  stores  of  etbici  vid 
philosophy  —  gave  him  his  earliest  insight  into  the  Psal— 
opened  up  to  his  view  for  the  first  time  that  true  wonder- 
land, dreamland,  and  fairyland  for  us  all,  the  world  of  (he 
itnanination. 

As  an  inteUigent  boy  of  fifteen,  Gerald  Mauey,  in  181S, 
went  up  to  I>oudon.  His  straw-plaiting  days  at  IVin^were 
over.  Aspiring  to  rise  a  little  higher,  he  planted  hii  fool 
upon  almost  the  lowest  rung  of  the  social  ladder  imiiK- 
dialely  upon  arriving  in  the  metropolii.  He  became  whit 
the  greatest  experimental  philosopher  of  the  age  had  eioi 
disdained  to  be  before  him,  to  wit,  an  errand  boy.  And 
Betting  bis  wits  to  work,  only  in  a  different  way,  liUJe  by 
little,  like  Michael  Faraday,  he  rose  from  the  hooMliest 
drudgery  to  work  of  a  purely  intellectual  character.  For 
several  years,  however,  until  he  had  contrived  to  edncate 
himself  in  the  intervals  of  the  humbler  occnpations  throigli 
which  be  supported  his  existence,  he  devoted  himself 
aeduloualy  to  bis  mercantile  avocations.  Through  bit 
Btudiea,  he  made  for  himBelf,  as  other  poetic  dreamers  hid 
done  before,  under,  no  leaa  nncongenial  circumstaDce^  !■ 
the  midat  of  the  mere  sordid  dust  of  trade,  a  green  plui- 
Bunce.  Besides  reading  industriously,  he  tried  his  ovn 
band  at  compoeitioo.  Hia  sympathies  were  with  his  w- 
low-workers.  His  aspirations  were  not  for  his  own  riv 
alone,  but  for  theirs  as  well.  "Hope  on,  hope  everl" 
was  the  refrain  of  one  tittle  poem  of  bis  in  four  atanisr, 
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the  opening  vene  of  which  gftv«  the  key  at  once  to  hit 
sjmpathieg  and  aspirations :  — 

"  Hope  on,  hope  ever !  though  to-dny  be  dark 

The  sweet  sunburst  maj  amile  on  thee  lo-inorrow; 
Though  thou  art  lonely,  (here's  an  eje  will  mark 

Thy  loneliness,  and  guerdon  all  thy  sorrow  I 
Though  thou  most  toil  'mong  cold  iind  sordid  men. 
With  none  to  echo  buck  thy  thooght,  or  love  thee, 
Cbeer  up,  poor  heart  I  than  dost  not  beat  in  vain. 
For  God  is  over  all  and  heaven  above  thee  — 
Hope  on,  hope  ever." 

Ad  interest  began  to  be  felt  by  those  around  him  ia  the 
thoughtful  and  gentle -hear  led  stripling.  When  he  was 
eighteen  there  was  published  for  htm,  by  subscription,  at 
Tring,  in  1 846,  his  maiden  work,  a  little  volume  of  fugitive 
meces  in  verse  simply  entitled  "  I'oems  and  Chansons." 
It  was  recognized  by  the  more  keenly  appreciative,  among 
the  few  into  whose  hands  it  fell,  that  the  youthful  writer 
was  no  mere  jingling  rhymster,  but  had  the  natural  ^if),  of 
melody,  dnd  glimpses  at  least  of  "the  vision  and  the  taculty 
divine."      Whatever  power,  he  postessed,  he  went  on  culti- 

At  twenty,  heartened  to  some  more  energetic  eodeavor 
to  express  articulately  some  of  the  many  earnest  eonvic- 
tions  that  were  already  at  that  time  burning  io  hia  heart, 
he  undertook,  in  I84H,  the  editing,  and,  for  that  matter,  the 
writing  almost  entirely  himself,  of  a  little  Republican  jour- 
aa!  started  by  him  in  that  crisis  of  democratic  excitement, 
a  periodica]  now  long  since  forgotten,  called  The  Spirit  of 
Frtedom.  It  appeared  for  eleven  months  together,  during 
which  brief  interval  his  connection  with  it  lost  him  in  rapid 
■accession  no  less  than  five  situations.  Politically,  not  only 
then,  hut  for  some  lime  atlerwards,  as  we  conceive,  he  was 
•owing  his  wild  oats,  not  only  in  prose,  but  in  poetry.  It  is 
matter  of  regret  to  us,  that  the  tares  and  cockles  that 
sprouted  up  abundantly  among  the  green  wheat,  with  the 
poppies  and  the  corn-flowers,  have  not  long  ^ince  been 
weeded  out  and  destroyed  as  utterly  worthless.  Garnered 
up,  on  the  contrary,  as  they  have  been,  with  the  golden 
grain  and  the  wild  blossoms,  they  mar  the  effect  of  both  the 
Eitter,  to  our  thinking,  if  only  by  their  flagrant  incongruity. 

At  twenty-one  (rcrald  Massey  brought  out,  in  1849,  his 
"  Voices  of  Freedom  and  Lyrics  of  Love."  During  the 
nme  year  he  became  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  ouocis- 
tion  established  for  the  promotion  of  that  Christian  Social- 
ist Movement,  to  which  we  have  already  referred  in  our 
memoir  of  its  leader  or  originator,  the  late  Rev.  Frederick 
Hanrice,  as  almost  Quixotically  benign  in  its  character, 
designed,  as  it  was,  to  bring  about  the  abolition,  if  possible, 
of  competitive  labor,  through  the  association  of  the  indus- 
trial classes  in  small  communities,  undertaking  work  in 
common,  and  dividing  the  proceeds  among  tEemselves. 
.Bepnblicanism  was  sung  of  by  Glerald  Massey  during  these 
earlier  years  of  his  career,  as  thongh  it  were  the  world's 
panacea.  Strange  heroes  were  lifted  up  by  him  as  gods  of 
oil  idolatry,  to  whom,  in  a  sort  of  blind  rapture,  he  offered 
the  incense  of  hia  verse.  Kingcraft  and  Priestcraft  he 
raged  against  as  objects  only  of  frenzied  execration.  With 
•omethiog  of  (Le  delirium  of  the  Vates  distraught  upon  the 
tripod,  he  chanted  pnans  about  the  Men  of  Forty-Eight, 
ibont  the  People's  Advent,  and  about  the  Bad  Banner  of 
Dltra-Democracy :  while,  at  another  time,  with  a  very 
foam  of  hatred  on  his  lips,  he  breathed  forth  Anathema 
Maranatha  upon  tyrants  f^nerally,  but  most  of  all  upon 
the  devoted  head  of  that  bete  noir,  for  so  many  on  the  mor- 
raw  of  the  eot^  iTilat,  Louis  Napoleon. 

When  the  young,  self- taught  poet  was  just  twenty-Sve 
years  of  taa,  he  published,  in  1853,  his  "  Ballad  of  Babe 
Christabel.  It  caught  the  public  fancy  and  thrilled  the 
pabHc  heart.  When  two  years  only  baa  elapsed,  after  its 
Grit  appearance,  it  was  already,  in  1855,  in  its  fifth  edition. 
Prefixed  to  it  was  a  charmingly  frank  and  eminently  touch- 
ing litUe  fragment  of  autobiography.  The  adverse  circum- 
■tancea  under  which  its  author's  powers  bad  been  nurtured, 
were  therein  for  ibe  Brat  time,  under  his  own  authentica- 
tion, explained.    In   180S,  be  issued  from  the  press  at 


Edinburgh,  whither  he  had  gone,  with  the  momentary 
intention  of  settling,  could  he  only  have  found  the  opportu- 
nity of  doing  BO  with  advantage,  another  volume  of  verse, 
heftded  by  a  poem  on  "  Craiccrook  Castle."  Five  years 
later,  in  1861,  he  produced  his  fifth  volume  of  poems, 
headed  by  one  in  honor  of  "  Havelock."  Two  years  later, 
in  1S63,  Just  ten  years  ago,  Gerald  Massey,  lieing  then 
thirtv-five,  was  enrolled  on  the  Civil  List  as  a  pensioner  of 
tbe  Crown. 

His  republican  predilections  have  long  since,  we  may 
hope,  utterly  evaporated.  In  still  yearning  to  see  the  peo- 
ple lilted  up  from  their  abjection,  he  at  least  recognizes  no 
longer  any  necessity  to  that  end  of  pulling  down  thrones, 
powers,  dominations.  As  his  own  capacities  have  ripened 
and  advanced,  his  sympathies  have  become  only  more  com- 
prehensive and  all-embracing.  In  1S66  he  gave  a  suffi- 
ciently striking  indication  of  this  in  his  noble  volume  on 
"  Shakespeare  a  Sonnets  and  his  Private  Friends."  This 
work  —  which  was,  in  itself,  a  subtle  acd  masterly  piece 
of  prose  criticism,  elucidatory  not  only  of  the  mysteiyof  the 
Sonnele,  but  in  a  great  measure  also  of  the  genius  and 
character  uf  the  most  peerless  and  orbicular  mind  God  ever 
created  —  was  "  affectionately  inscribed  "  by  Gerald  Mas- 
sey, "  in  poor  acknowledgement  of  princely  kindness,"  to 
a  young  patrician  who  was  then,  as  time  too  soon  proved, 
fast  nearing  his  premature  grave — the  late  (the  second) 
Ear]  Brownlow.  By  the  20th  of  the  following  February, 
1667,  this  youtliful  friend  and  benefactor  was  dead.  Jo 
his  memory  a  touching  tribute  was  offered  in  verse  by  the 
lowly-bom  poet,  whose  powers  Lord  Brownlow  had  during 
his  own  brief  life  so  fully  appreciated.  Subsequently,  in 
honor  of  the  marriage,  in  the  June  of  1868,  ol  his  dead 
friend's  brother  and  successor,  the  present  Earl  Brownlow, 
Gerald  Massey  produced  his  "  Carmen  Nuptiale."  Two  ' 
years  later,  in  1870,  he  published  a  quarto  volume  of  new 
poems,  then  first  brought  together,  leading  off  wlli  a  spir- 
itualistic utterance,  entitled  "  A  Tale  of  Eternity."  Fully 
ten  years  before  that  date,  in  1860,  there  was  done  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  what,  we  regret,  still  remains  to 
be  done  on  this.  A  charming  little  pocket  edition,  we 
mean,  of  Gerald  Maesey's  collected  poems,  was  then  issued 
from  the  press  at  Boston  by  the  Messrs.  Ticknor  and  ' 
Fields.  A  precisely  similar  volume  we  yet  hope  will  in 
this  coantiT  before  much  longer  make  its  appearance. 

Gerald  Massey  ia  an  able  and  luminous  prose  writer,  u 
well  as  a  lyrist  whose  song  has  about  it  the  rhythmic  beat 
of  a  generous  heart,  and  who  oflen  kindles  in  his  reader's 
eyes  a  light,  having  abont  it  something  of  the  salt  sparkle 
of  tears.  As  a  working  man  of  letters  he  has  contributed 
in  his  time  to  many  of  our  popular  periodicals,  and  has 
lectured  on  various  platforms  on  a  variety  of  subjecta,  not 
only  literary,  hut  miscellaneous.  Of  hi*  singularly  expres- 
sive and  animated  countenance,  our  artist  and  photogra- 
pher have  enabled  us  to  give  a  life-like  representation. 

fioni  in  Hertfordshire,  as  we  have  seen,  just  foHy-five 
years  ago,  among  the  ranks  of  the  people,  as  one  of  the  toll- 
ing million,  it  is  pleasant  to  think  of  him,  now,  as  enjoying 
]ife  peacefully  in  one  of  tbe  most  picturesque  nooks  of  his 
native  county,  in  a  rustic  cottage  of  his  own,  tbe  gifl  to 
Gerald  Massey  of  one  with  whom  his  name  will  henceforth 
be  always  charmingly  associated  —  Earl  Brownlow,  his 
friend  and  neighbor. 
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TuRNiNa  over  a  collection  of  eighteenth-century  news- 
papers not  long  since,  we  lighted  upon  a  volume,  dated 
1736,  bearing  the  attractive  title,  "  The  London  Spy  B4^- 
vived,"  by  Deraocritus  Secundus,  of  the  Fleet.  Thisoddlj- 
named  journal,  "  printed  for  the  benefit  of  the  author," 
and  "  sold  by  those  persons  that  carry  the  newspapers," 
bears,  of  course,  small  reaemblance  to  a  London  newspaper 
of  the  present  day.  There  are  no  leading  article*  —  rid- 
ers interested  in  politics  were  supposed  ^  be  able  to  think 
for  themselves.    There  ore  no  law  reports^  no  police  re- 
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KrW,  no  llterar/  reviews,  no  tbe&trical  criticismB,  no  pir- 
mentary  reports,  and  even  KdvertisemenU  are  few  and 
far  between.  tiLill,  with  all  these  subtractioas,  it  was  no 
light  task  for  one  man  to  flU  the  columni  of  such  a  paper 
as  Ibe  London  Spy,  publieheil  thrice  a  week.  Wliy  the  in- 
iluttriouB  author  should  conceal  hid  personality  under  an 
alias,  is  a  puzzle,  for  despite  the  suggestive  name,  and  its 
association  with  the  disreputable  Fleet,  there  is  nothing  iu 
tlie  London  Spy  of  which  an  honest  man  need  have  been 
ashamed.  Perhaps  Democritus  Secundus  wasover-modesti 
yet,  if  be  had  been,  be  would  Marcely  have  assumed  a  nom 
de  plume  worn,  with  a  diETerence  certainly,  by  Melan- 
choly's ereat  anatomist.  Since  he  did  not  scruple  lo  lilch 
his  good  name  from  Burton,  we  wonder  he  did  not  borrow 
a  little  more  from  him,  and,  as  mottoes  were  in  vogue, 
lake,— 

No  centaurs  here,  or  gorgons,  look  tu  finit ; 

Mr  aubject  is  of  men  and  human  kind. 

Wbate'er  men  doj  towi,  fears,  in  ire,  in  sport, 

Joys,  wand'rings,  are  the  Hum  of  my  report. 


Or,   if  he  preferred  prose  t 
)uld  give  aim    "  '  ' 


rhyme,  Democritus  Junior 
"  J  bear  new  news  every  day  ;  and  those 
ordioary  rumors  of  wars,  plagues,  fires,  inundations,  thefts, 
murders,  massacres,  meteors,  comets,  spectrums,  prodigies, 
apparitions,  of  towns  taken,  cities  besieged,  daily  musters 
and  preparations,  battles  fought,  shipwrecks,  piracies  and 
■ea  fights,  peace,  leagues,  stratagems,  and  fresh  alarms  —  a 
vast  confusion  of  vows,  wishes,  actions,  edicts,  petitions, 
lawsuits,  pleas,  proclamations,  complaints,  grievances,  are 
daily  brought  to  our  ears ;  "  for,  truly,  our  London  Spu 
speaks  all  such  matters  with  a  most  commendable  brevity. 

London  in  1736  teems  to  have  been  a  happy  hunting- 
ground  Ibr  thieves  of  every  degree.  We  read  of  a  gentle- 
man and  his  two  servants  being  stopped,  near  Brompton, 
by  a  pair  of  highwaymen,  who,  after  robbing  them,  mode 
off  across  Chelsea  Common;  of  three  KCntlemen,  taking  the 
air  near  Norwood,  having  to  deliver  their  purses,  watches, 
and  silver  spurs  to  another  pair,  who  bade  their  victims 
"  Good  night  "  in  a  very  genteel  manner.  Hounslow 
Heath,  Cambridge  Heath,  Battersea  Fields,  were  scoured 
'  by  well-mounted  rogues,  apt  to  cry,  "  Stand  and  deliver  I " 
and  five  such  toll-takers  "kept  (he  roads  "about  Hamp- 
stead  and  Highgate.  Upon  the  17th  of  November  the  Spg 
records,  "  Last  Tuesday  morning,  between  six  and  seven, 
Turpin  the  butcher,  one  of  Gregory's  gan^,  in  company 
with  another,  both  well  mounted  on  ^ight  bay  horse?, 
were  seen  to  ride  through  Wandsworth,  and  are  supposed 
10  be  the  two  highwaymen  that  have  lately  infested  the 
roads  in  that  neighborhood."  Turpin,  attired  in  a  brown 
coat  and  red  waistcoat,  was  afterwards  seen  drinking  at  an 
inn  In  Clapham ;  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  arrest  him, 
and  this  mCBan  of  ruffians,  elevated  into  a  popular  hero  on 
the  score  of  a  feat  of  rapid  riding  he  never  performed,  did 
not  meet  bis  deserts  until  three  years  afterwards. 

While  its  approaches  were  tbas  robber-ridden,  London 
itself  was  an  unsafe  plaee  to  travel  in.  No  one  could  walk 
from  Pancras  Church  to  Kentish  Town,  from  Knights- 
bridge  to  Kensington,  along  tbe  Oxford  road,  or  cross  the 
Seat  field  between  Poplar  and  Stepney,  without  running 
e  risk  of  being  knocked  on  the  head  bv  footpads,  ready 
to  commit  murder  for  the  sake  of  a  few  shillings'  worth  of 
plunder.  London  Bridge,  Tower  Hill,  and  Bunhill  Fields, 
were  especially  to  be  avoided  aDer  dark  for  like  reasons. 
An  oilman,  venturing  to  take  a  walk  with  a  friend  about 
eleven  o'clock  one  night,  in  the  fields  at  tbe  comer  of  Brick 
I^ane,  leading  to  Old  Street,  was  set  upon  by  six  footpads 
in  vizard  masks,  and  eased  of  a  silver  watch,  a  moiaore, 
five  shillings,  and  a  bunch  of  keys.  His  companion  took 
to  his  beols,  but  did  not  escape  witliuut  injury,  receiving 
one  cut  on  the  head,  and  anoUier  upon  the  shoulder,  from 
a  cutlass,  ere  be  got  clear  of  his  pursuers.  A  man  and 
woman,  returning  nome  from  Tottenham  Court  fair,  were 
waylaid,  robbed,  stripped,  tifd  t<^tber,  and  flung  into  a 
ditch  in  the  Long  Field.  An  officer  of  the  Guards  was  at- 
tacked in  Cavendish  Square.  Tbe  wife  of  the  Duke  of 
Chandos's  porter,  going  from  the  duke' 


same  square  to  Mr.  Fox's  bouse,  a  few  doors  off,  was 
stopped  on  her  way  ;  and  a  hackney-coach  was  robbed  in 
Shoreditch  while  the  watchmen  were  passing  by  il.  No 
wonder  the  citizens'  hearts  rejoiced  when  twenly-rix  sew 
lamps  were  set  up  in  St  Paul's  Churchyard,  in  hopes 
of  lessening  the  number  of  night  robberies  ihere. 

A  few  hours  spent  in  a  police  court  will  suffice  to  teach 
one  that  it  is  better  to  be  heavy-handed  than  light  fingered; 
but  although  the  law  is  still  open  to  the  reproach  of  consid- 
ering the  person  of  less  account  than  Ibe  purse,  things  ue 
not  quite  so  bad,  in  this  respect,  as  they  were  a  hundnd 
and  forty-six  years  ago;  when,  at  Hull,  Charles  Cadogan 
and  bis  wife,  charged  with  murdering  their  maid-tervut. 


Barton  was  sentenced  to  death  for  cutting  the  hop  tops  in 
a  garden  at  Waltbam.  A  convict,  who  took  the  Ubertj  of 
returning  from  transportation,  was  effectually  prevenied 
from  repeating  the  offence  by  being  hung  at  Gloucester; 
'■  after  he  was  turned  off,  several  persons,  liaving  wens  on 
their  necks,  made  application  to  the  sheriff  to  receive  the 
stroking  of  the  dying  man's  hands,  with  the  agoaiied 
sweats  thereon,"  which  request  was  readily  granted,  and  ' 
the  permission  as  readily  act«d  upon,  the  patients  depart- 
ing oaMiy  in  the  belief  that  as  the  dead  man's  hands  mool- 


^  s  (brink  and  shrbk, 

__..  they  disappeared  altogether.  The  story  of  a  double  ex- 
ecution at  Bristol  has  a  yet  stranger  sequel.  Two  mea, 
Vernham  and  Harding,  were  hung  on  St.  Michael's  HilL 
After  tbe  bodies  were  cut  down,  that  of  Vernham  was  seen 
to  turn  on  being  put  in  its  coffin,  wberenpoa  it  was  seiied 
by  some  lightermen,  who  carried  it  away,  and  sent  for  a 
surgeon.  He  opened  a  vein,  and  Vernham  sat  up,  mbbed 
his  knees,  shook  bands  with  his  friends,  and  spoke  ro  ibem. 
The  under-sheriff  resolved  to  re-arrest  the  dead-alive  in 
order  that  the  sentence  of  tbe  law  should  be  carried  out; 
but  he  was'Spared  the  trouble,  by  the  man  dying  ihe  si 

night  in   grpat  agony,  and  we  are  told,  "It  u   

whether  any  secret  method  was  used  to  dispatch  bim." 
Meanwhile  Harding,  too,  had  come  to  life  again  and  been 
removed  to  the  Bridewell,  where  the  people  flocked  K 


he  lay  in  bis  coffin,  covered  with  a  rug,  breathing 
but  unable  to  speak,  "  only  motioning  wiUi  his  hands 
where  bis  pain   was."     More   fortunate   than  bis   fellow, 


Harding  recovered  in  time,  and  received  a  pardon 

The  Whitstable  magislrales  cooled  a  quarrel  between  a 
clergyman  and  a  doctor,  by  making  them  pass  a  couple  ot 
hours  together  in  the  stocks  as  a  punishment  for  swearing 
at  each  other.  We  doubt  if  Mr.  King  got  off  so  lightly 
when  he  was  tried  at  Warwick  assizes  for  cursing  the  kins, 
and  drinking  the  health  of  his  Majesty  James  the  Thiid. 
A  soldier  of  the  second  regiment  of  Foot  Guards  receired 
two  hundred  lashes  on  tbe  parade  in  St.  James's  Park,  ast 
prelude  to  being  drummed  out,  withahalter  round  his  neck, 
for  stealing  a  warming-pan. 

One  Friday  morning  a  woman  and  a  man  were  whipped 
firom  the  jail  in  Southwark  to  the  bridge  foot,  "ihe  nsntl 
distance  for  that  discipline ;  "  and  at  the  same  time  a  srr- 
vant,  who  had  robbed  her  master,  was  flogged  from  the 
prison  to  the  end  of  the  stones  by  her  mastei^a  door.  An 
"  eminent  attorney,"  dwelling  in  Southwark,  did  private 
penance  in  St.  George's  Church  for  slandering  a  woman 
keeping  a  chandler's  shop  in  the  Mint  ;  and  a  ^onng 
woman  did  public  penance  in  Greenwich  Church,  by  stand- 
ing, arrayed  in  a  white  sheet,  in  the  churdi  porch,  from  the 
time  the  belt  began  ringing,  until  the  commencement  of 
divine  service ;  and  in  the  middle  aisle  until  service  was 

One  Joseph  Uillam  waa  pilloried  in  Bi^hopsgate-sireet, 
for  defrauding  a  doctor's  (laughter  of  a  box  of  clothes  ; 
"The  mob  pressed  to  give  him  the  tisua!  reception,  bat 
were  artfully  diverted  by  tome  of  his  friends,  who  drew 
them  off  by  a  atratngem,  and  played  them  one  uainst 
another  until  his  time  was  up,  so  that  be  came  off  unhurt." 
No  one  seems  to  have  interfered  with  the  amnsemenia  of 
the  "roughs"  of  the  last  century.  When  " I^liameiit 
Jack  "  was  hung  at  Tyburn,  the  mob  took  poMesuon  of  his 
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ms.] 

iadj.u'i  exhibited  it  st  Westminster  to  all  comert  will- 
ing U  par  a  peuoy  for  tbe  eight,  to  obtain  enough  money 
to  harj  their  hero  decently.  A  gentleman  put  an  end  to 
the  ihow  by  paying  for  a  coIGn  and  shroud,  and  then  the 
dead  highwayman  was  borne  in  triamph  to  the  New  Chapel 
chnrcbyard,  and  there  interred,  apparently  without  any 
eeremaay. 

When  for  gome  mysterious  reason,  the  mob  dragged  the 
corpse  of  a  Quaker  lady  out  of  tbe  church  in  which  it  had 

E;  b«eB  deposited,  and  hauled  it  through  Ihe  Btreeta,  UQtil 
lerrants  came  to  the  rescue,  and  battled  BuccesifuUv 
fo- their  mistress's  remains,  the  perpetrators  of  this  scandal- 
wu  outrage  went  off  scot-free.     Such  a  thing  would  be  im- 

Ctible  nowadnyn  ;  as  impassible  as   for   a   gentleman  of 
uoe,  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  to  marry  a  sixteen- 
jt»T  old  shoemaker's  daughter  at  the  Fleet ;  or  for  a  girl 


n  tbe  columns 

of  oar  old  newspaper ;  we  can  only  And  three  worth  noting. 
In  one,  Jsrvis  Carr,  of  Spitalfields,  notifies  all  whom  it  may 
concern,  that  whereas  his  wife  Jane  has  refuged  to  leave 
her  mother,  and  live  with  him  her  husband,  be  will  receive 
ber  kindly  if  she  comes,  but  if  she  does  not,  will  not  be  an- 
swerable for  any  debts  she  may  contract.  The  second  runs 
ihas:  "October  1st,  1T3G.     This  is  to  give  notice  to  all 


tbem  away,  on  or  before  the  20th  of  November,  or  they  will 
be  ^posed  of  — the  pawnbroker  beihg  determined  to  re- 
dnintoihe  country  on  account  of  his  health."  The  third, 
dated  the  t9th  of  August,  is:  "This  day  ie  published,  price 
tinepeace,  Tbe  True  Way  of  Evading  the  Act,  hnmbly  in- 
icribed  to  all  Distillers  and  VendorBOi  Spirituous  Liquors." 
Tbe  Act  in  question  was  a  bit  of  grand tnotherly  legislation 
VDTih  recalling  to  mind. 

Ac  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  petition  was  preaented  to 
[•riiament  averring  that  the  excessive  Dse  of  gin  had  de- 
ilroyed  the  lives  of  thousands  of  the  king's  subjects,  and 
Kfidered  many  others  unfit  for  any  useful  service  by  driv- 
ing them  into  all  manner  of  vice  nod  wickedness.  This 
«ai  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who 
fgmnd  that  the  excessive  consnmption  of  the  obnoxious 
liquor  was  due  toita  low  price.  A  bill  was  at  once  brought 
in,  laying  a  duty  of  twenty  ihillinEs  agttllon  upon  allipirit- 
noni  liquors,  and  compelling  all  retailers  to  take  out  an 
uuinal  license,  costing  fmy  pounds.  Pulteney  led  the  oppo- 
lition  to  ihia  attempt  to  enforce  sobriety  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
nent,  declaring  he  had  never  heard  of  laws  forbidding  peo- 
ple to  partake  of  certain  kinds  of  food  and  drink,  but  the 
Act  passed  by  a  large  majority.  It  came  in  force  on  the 
29th  of  September,  and  the  advent  of  compulsory  temper- 
ance WM  hailed  with  tumult  and  rioting. 

The  London  Spy  tells  us  that  the  sellers  of  punch,  not 
hivine  taken  out  licenses,  put  their  bowls  and  signs  into 
monming.  "  Mother  Gin  lay  in  state  at  a  distillers  shop. 
Dear  St.  James's  Chorch  ;  but  to  prevent  the  ill-con  sequences 
from  such  a  funeral,  a  neighboring  justice  took  the  under- 
taker.his  men,  and  all  the  mourners  into  custody."  Al- 
Ihoagb  no  gin  wai  to  be  had,  tbe  ein-shops  were  open  for 
the  sale  of  various  substitutes,  and  Ae  dram-drinkers  found 
it  easy  enough  lo  get  drunk  upon  Sangree,  Tow-row,  Par- 
liament-gin, tbe  Last  Shift,  the  Baulk,  the  Ladies*  Delight, 
or  cider  boiled  with  Jamaica  peppers.  Near  St.  James's 
Market,  red  drams  were  to  be  bought  in  bottles,  labelled, 
"Take  two  or  three  spoonfuls  four  or  five  limes  a  dav,  or 
ai  (Aen  aa  the  fit  takes  you ; "  and  the  apothecaries'  snops 
dmvB  a  brisk  trade  in  "  colic  waters."  Many  of  these  evMl- 
(Ts  of  the  law  were  heavily  fined,  but  it  was  dangerous  to 
inlimn  against  'birn.  f'lr  the  mob  showed  no  mercy  lo  an  in- 
foimer  inien  tbey  caught  him.  Democritui  Secundui  ad- 
vises the  distillers  to  conform  to  the  Act,  and  refuse  to  sell 
less  than  two  gallons  of  spirits  ta  a  customer,  but  adds: 
"Observe  well  that  a  contract  is  a  salu;  and  if  a  customer 
cannot  aflbrd  to  pa}  for  two  gallons'  at  oni;e,  you  can  sell  for 
pan  moner  and  part  credit  ;  and  the  buyer  can  take  away 
vith  him  juat  aa  much  aa  be  has  occasion  for — the  buyer 
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and  seller  agreeing  as  to  how  the  goods  be  delivered  and 
payment  made." 

The  Gin  Act  lasted  just  half  a  dozen  years ;  as  its  oppo- 
nents prophesied  nn  immense  injury  had  been  done  the 
revenue,  whiW,  instead  of  drunkenness  declining,  it  had  in- 
creased year  by  year.  Few,  if  any,  efforts  were  made  to 
put  the  law  in  force  against  those  who  i-bose  to  violate  it ; 
informers  dared  not,  magistrates  would  not  stir  in  tbe  mat- 
ter, and  when,  in  1T42,  it  was  proposed  to  reduce  the  duty 
on  spirits,  and  fix  the  license  duty  at  one  fiftieth  of  its  pr»- 
vioUB  amount,  a  bill  to  that  effect  nasseil  the  Commons 
"  almost  without  the  formality  of  a  deoate." 

Here  is  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  English  panto- 
mime: "October  6th.  Last  Sunday  morning,  Mr.  James 
Todd,  who  ^represented  the  Miller's  man  on  Friday  night 
last,  in  the  entertainment  of  Doctor  Faustus,  at  the  theatre 
in  Covent  Garden,  and  fell  in  one  of  the  dying  machines 
from  the  very  top  of  the  stage,  by  the  breaking  or  the  wires, 
by  which  accident  his  skull  was  fractured,  died  in  a  miser- 
able manner.  Susan  Warwick,  who  represented  the  Mil- 
ler's Wife,  lies  at  the  point  of  death  at  the  infirmary  at 
Hyde  Park  Corner." 

And  here  is  a  bit  of  newa  from  Dublin  concerning  a  cer- 
tain famous  dean  :  "  August  7th.  Last  Tuesday  the  So- 
ciety of  Wool-combers  walked  in  procession  through  the 
principal  streets  of  the  town.  The^  made  a  beautiful  ap> 
pearance,  being  every  one  dressed  in  a  handsome  tie-wig, 
made  of  tbe  whitest  wool;  with  sasbes  hanging  over  their 
right  choulders  of  fine-combed  wool,  colored  blue,  purple, 
red,  and  white."  Where  was  tbe  patriotic  green  7  ■'  They 
maile  a  particular  procession  to  the  house  of  the  Rtiverenil 
Doctor  EJwitl,  D.  S.  P.  D.,  and  desired  they  might  have  the 
honor  of  seeing  that  glorious  and  worthy  patriot  of  bis 
country.  As  soon  as  he  appeared  they  cried  out,  >  Long 
live  the  Drapier,'  and  ■  Prosperity  to  Ireland.'  After 
many  huizas,  uiey  passed  in  review  before  the  dean,  two 
and  two,  making  the  profoundest  reverence  to  him  as  tbey 
marched  by,  which  the  dean  was  pleased  to  return." 

From  Dublin,  too,  comes  a  tragical  story  of  a  dream. 
Mrs.  Ward,  the  wife  of  a  shoemaker  there,  paying  a  visit 
to  an  old  acquaintance, arrivedjuat  in  time  to  see  her  laid 
out,  and  assise  an  old  woman  in  that  melancholy  office. 
She  was  proceeding  to  undress  the  head  of  her  dead  friend, 
when  the  woman  stopped  her,  saying  that  had  already 
been  done.  Mrs.  Wanl  stayed  for  the  funeral  and  then 
went  home.  That  night  she  dreamed  the  dead  woman 
came  to  her  and  said,  "  Why  did  you  not  open  my  head  ? 
I  was  murdered  by  my  husband  I "  Awaking  in  afiTright 
she  told  her  dream  to  her  husband,  who  advised  her  to  g» 
lo  sleep  again.  The  next  night  she  again  saw  her  friend 
in  her  sleep,  but  this  time  tbe  latter  spoke  to  worse  purpose, 
saying,  "  Since  yon  did  not  open  my  head,  you  must  com* 
with  me  I "  and  gave  Mrs.  Ward's  arm  such  a  twist  that  sIm 
awoke  screaming  with  the  pain,  and  continued  screaming 
until  three  in  the  morning,  when  she  died.  Upon  ber 
vrrlat  was  the  print  of  a  finger  and  thumb  I  The  body  of 
the  buried  woman  was  taken  np,  and,  on  examination,  dis- 
closed a  bruise  upon  the  back  of  the  head,  beside  several 
others  upon  the  shoulders ;  but  as  it  was  held  these  might 
have  been  caused  by  the  jolting  of  tbe  corpse  against  tlu 
coffin  on  its  way  to  the  grave,  the  inquiry  ended  in  nothing. 

In  April  a  sea-monster  was  seen  at   Bermudas;  the   up- 

Eer  part  of  the  creature's  bodv  in  size  and  sha^  resem- 
led  that  of  a  boy  of  twelve,  the  lower  part  was  like  thiu 
of  a  fish,  and  its  hair  was  long  and  black.  Taking  the 
alarm,  be  made  for  the  water,  pursued  by  several  men,  wha 
"  intended  to  atnke  at  him  with  a  fish-cig  ;  but,  kpproacb- 
ing  him,  the  human  likeness  surprised  them  into  compaa- 
~    that  they  had  no  power   to  do  it,"  and  so   Icat   th» 

ng  the  skeptica 

IZ 

cundus  was  not  their  way  of  thinking,  for  he  tells  us  that 
on  the  17th  of  Septeml>er,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Shewer,  aged 
eighty-five,  the  relict  of  an  eminent  pinmaker  in  Deptlbrd. 
was  interred  at  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Bermondsey,  being 
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followed  to  her  grave  bj  her  moliter,  than  ne&r  opon  a  hun- 
dred and  five.  Again  he  chroniclea  the  burial,  in  St. 
Paacru  Chuivhyard,  of  Mrs,  Ditcher,  who  died  at  her 
lodging!  la  Tottenham  Court  Road  at  the  age  of  a  hundred 
sndiix.  '-  She  was  used  to  all  manner  of  hard  work,  as 
waahing  and  charing,  from  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  never 
was  ill  or  out  of  order  tilt  within  a  few  days  of  her  dealk" 
Our  editor  or  author  occasionally  treated  hia  readerB 
With  a  litde  rhyme,  lightening  his  columaa  with  the  Five 
Reasons  for  Drinking : — 

If  on  my  theme  I  rightly  think. 
There  are  five  reasons  why  nwn  drink  : 
Goud  wine,  a  friend,  because  I'm  dry, 
Or  Init  I  shonid  be  by  and  by, 
Or  any  other  reason  why. 

And  the  One  Kcason  for  not  Drinking : 
There's  but  one  reason  I  can  think 
Why  people  ever  cease  to  drink ; 
Sobriety  the  cause  is  not. 
Nor  fear  of  being  deemed  a  sol. 
But  if  good  liquor  can't  be  got. 

A  trinmvirate  of  quacks  —  Mistress  Mapp,tbe  bone-setter; 
Taylor,  Uie  oculist;  and  Ward,  whose  remedy  CheBt«r- 
field  was  willing  to  take  himself,  although  he  recommended 
others  to  leave  it  alone  —  are  celebrated  in  a  parody  upon 
Milton :  — 

Three  famous  emp'ricks,  in  one  conntiy  Ixtrn, 

Epaom,  Pall  Mall,  and  Suffolli  Street  adorn. 

Happ  makes  tbe  lame  to  walk  by  manual  sleight ; 

Taylor  alike  restores  the  blind  li>  sight : 

The  stone,  the  gout,  and  every  human  ill, 

Wud  cures  eternally  by  Arof  and  pill. 

Ye  qnacks  in  medicine  proscribe  no  more  ; 

Without  it,  these,  a*  sure  as  death,  can  cure. 

There  to  nothing  else  in  the  shape  of  verse  worth  quoting, 
except  it  be  the  following  from  "  a  letter  put  in   the  post- 
To. WillUm  Callway,  now  at  Lyme, 
Let  this  be  sentin  proper  time. 
Tou  at  tbe  George,  in  Lyme,  ma^  leave  it. 
Where  he  in  person  may  receive  it. 
To  make  tbe  case  more  plain  and  clear. 
Take  notice —  Lyme's  in  Dorseuhir^ 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


SwiirBOBHE  haa  a  volume  of  poeou  ready  for  the  prass. 

Thc  King  of  Bumtah  has  decided  npon  improving  his  capi- 
tal and  country  by  the  introdnc^n  of  gas  and  railways. 

Tbb  Pail  Mali  GatHIt  think*  that  no  American  or  English 
girl  will  skip  any  page  in  "  The  Other  Oirls  "  by  Mrs.  A.  D. 
T.  Whitner. 

A  Pa>ibiu>  broker  lately  advertised  a  lost  ring ;  several  im- 
itation ones  were  made  np  and  taken  to  him,  the  first  comer 
receinng  the  sno  fnncs  reward. 

Sinrar  Hall,  whose  fame  as  a  draughtsman  has  been  tnade 
on  the  Graphic,  will  be  the  illustrator  of  Bulwer's  "  Tbe  Paris- 
ians," wbich  will  be  re-issoed  now  in  four  monthly  volumes,  be- 
ginning in  ttctober. 

The  last  number  of  the  Rama  da  Dtax  Honda  has  an  ap- 
predaliTe  notice  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  "  palmetto  |Leaves,"  from  the 
pen  of  Th.  Bention,  the  translator  of  ,Bret  Harle  and  other 
AjMnicaQ  am  bora. 

Bills  are  now  being  circaUted  tfarougheul  London,  calling 
attention  to  the  present  "  famine  price  of  coal,"  in  which  the 
metropolitan  public  are  called  npon  to  petition  the  Legislature 
for  an  Act  to  compel  the  owners  to  sell  at  a  kiwer  figure. 

"Ca VALUE  boots"  are  about  to  be  introduced  for  ladies.' 
They  are  turaed  over  with  leather  just  above  tbe  ankle,  or  as 
far  as  may  be  respectfully  the  point  de  min,  so  as  to  give  rt  faint 
iroitation^of  the  old  cavalier  boot ;  an  edging  of  lace  tails  over 


rbeplscedma 
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writer  says,  If  half  a  pint  of 
perfectly  clear  glass  bottle  a  few  grains  of  tl 
added,  end  the  bottle  freely  exposed  to  Ibe  dayli^jbt  in 
dow  of  a  worm  mom,  the  liquid  should  not  become  turciu,  evm 
after  exposure  for  a  week  or  ten  davs.  If  the  water  teconu 
turbid,  it  is  open  to  grave  suspicion  of  senage  contsmiaaliDii ; 
but  if  it  remain  dear,  it  ii  almoil  certainly  safe. 

TaE  AUienaum  says,  Amongst  the  unpublished  works  oflht 
late  lord  Lytlon  was  a  tragedy,  colled  "  (Edipua,"  founded  on 
the  well-known  classical  legend.  The  play  was  intended  fof 
the  stage,  and  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Phelps,  daring 
tbe  period  of  his  lexeesbip  of  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre,  ioi  re- 
hearsal. Lord  Lytton,  however,  altered  his  intention,  and  willh 
drew  llio  manuscript  from  Mr.  Phelps's  hands,  and  probsbly  de- 
stroyed it,  as,  we  believe,  it  is  not  to  be  found  amongst  the  mu- 
nscripts  left  by  his  lordship. 

Onb  of  the  late  Johu  Leech's  drollest  pictnres  in  Peacinp- 
reseuted  a  cburcli  interior  during  service,  and  a  bright-r^H 
youngster,  startled  by  old  Farmer  Bluebottle  blowing  hi|  DC 
asks  the  question,  "  Ma,  was  that  tbe  Organ  ?  "  Qui 
an  incident  occurred  in  a  raibionable  London  church  mi;  uiw 
Sunday.  The  clergyman  was  eloquently  enlarging  upon  the 
duty  of  forgiving  one's  enemies,  and  among  the  quesnona  tIucL 
he  put  to  the  congregation  —  witboui,  of  coune,  expeclingu 
answer  to  them  —  was,  "  l>o  yon  love  your  enemies  1  "  To  hii 
surprise,  some  one  immediately  replied,  "No,  sirl"  TV 
speaker  who  thus  unexpectedly  made  answer  was  s  little  bof 
sitting  in  one  of  the  front  seats. 

Hebe  are  a  couple  of  specimens  of  Scotch  humor:  "How," 
said  an  Aberdeen  philosopher  to  some  young  student*  he  was 
examining,  "  how,  for  instance  do  astronomers  measure  tbe  dis- 
tance 10  die  sun  1  "  It  rather  posed  the  class,  till  ajamv 
Shetlander  with  sandy  bair  exclaimed,  "  They  calculate  rat 
fourth  of  the  distance,  and  then  multiply  by  four."  An  Aber- 
deen lad  with  a  very  good  appetite  swallowed  a  small  leUn 
bullet.  His  frieada  were  very  much  alarmed  aboot  it  Tbe 
doctor  was  found,  heard  the  dismal  tale,  and  with  as  nodi  no- 
concern  as  he  would  manifest  in  a  case  of  common  betdache, 
wrote  the  following  laconic  note  lo  the  lad's  father:  "Don't 
alarm  vourself    If,  after  three  weeks,  the  bullet  is  not  reiDOKd, 

S'le   the  tioy  a  charge  of  powder.     YouiatClc.    F.  8-  —  D<xi't 
oot  the  boy  at  anybody.' 

Mb.  J.  S.  Clabke,  the  popular  American  comedian,  is  fUSII- 
ing  a  farewell  engagement  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  London- 
It  1*  understood,  savs  tbe  PmS  MaU  Gautte.  tbat  the  aetor,  bdoK 
leaving  London,  will  present  various  new  impersonations;  duvi- 
while  tbe  comedy  of  "  The  Heir-at-Law  "  has  been  rerivnl  ia 
order  that  he  may  reappear  as  Dr.  Pangloss —  a  chaxsclei  be 
sustained  with  remarkable  success  some  three  years  bsck  il 
the  Strand  Theatre.  Of  Hr.  Clarke's  impenonation  of  tht 
character  it  may  be  said  that  the  actor  gains  much  by  being 
seen  upon  the  larger  stage  of  the  Haymariiet,  and  that  tin  ei- 
travagance  of  bis  histriouic  method  la  now  leas  apparent  Uiu il 
was  at  the  Strand  Theatre.  He  rejoices  in  strong  drawing  vi 
high  coloring,  and  demonstrates  to  the  ntmost  his  eomnaail  of 
grimace  and  his  skill  in  eccentric  action  and  atlilnde;  t>utlii> 
performance  as  a  whole  is  now  brought  into  moreperspMin. 
as  it  were,  and  assumes  an  air  of  sustained  consisteney  it  did 
not  formerly  poasess.  He  is  too  conadous  perhaps  of  hit  own 
comicality,  and  a  sense  of  effort  aoeompanies  his  achleremrntt  i 
but  he  play*  with  unflagging  spirit,  he  is  always  a  ludicroni  1^ 
lire  upon  the  scene,  he  i*  apt  at  droll  by-play  of  oil  kinds,  snd 
he  deliver*  his  innumerable  iiuotations  with  admirable  point  snl 
votubiltlv.  Altogether  there  is  now  no  actor  npon  die  eUgt 
who  could  deal  so  succcsaruUy  with  this  whimsical  part  'rte 
audience  testified  by  incessant  laughter  and  applause  their  (OW 
of  Mr.  Clarke's  merits,  and  appeared  in  no  way  c 
occasional  departures  from  the  text  of  his  author,  or 
less  enrichment  of  his  speechea  by  sallies  of  his  own 


Bdrhktt's  CocoAiMB  is  the  best  and  cbkapest  Hair 
Dressing  in  the  world.  Jt  promolas  the  Gbowtk  of  thi 
Haih,  and  is  entirely  free  from  all  iiritatina  matter.  Tbt 
natne  and  title  thereof  is  adopted  aa  a  Trade-msik,  to 
pecure  the  public  and  proprietors  against  imposition  by 
tlie  introduction  of  spurious  arUclea.  All  unanUicrisM 
use  of  this  Trade-mark  will  be  promptly  prosacnled. 

Tbe  Getttsdubq  Katalybine  WATER'peribmumv- 
vcUous  cures  in  Kidney  and  other  kindred  diseasw.  Bead 
tbe  advertisement  in  another  coluou). 
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ZELDA'S  FORTUNE. 

BOOK   lit.    OFF  THE  STAGE. 

CHAPTER  IX.   (eonfinuAf.) 

"You  look  awfully  ill,  thougb.  I 
(DppoBs  that  considerate  Marietta  of 
onn  hai  been  dragging  you  about  till 
ihe  baa  knocked  you  up.  But  hare 
ran  been  thinking?  Of  coune  you 
nave,  that's  a  good  girL  ^re  you 
laid  anything  to  Marietta?" 

"  Not  a  word." 

"  Aod  wbea  do  yon  mean  to  be- 
gin?" 

Since  her  morning's  talk  with  Ma- 
rietta, a  new  freuzy  had  come  upon 
her.  In  spite  of  ber  moral  deapur, 
■be  had  not  been  proof  against  the 
thought  of  wealth,  which  had  been 
her  first  love,  oven  the  only  subatitute 
for  the  love  of  her  mother  Nature, 
who  bod  doled  out  to  her  kreutzars  for 
kisses.  But  golden  cement  could  not 
heal  ber  heart:  mendiog  was  of  no 
nie  unleaa  the  cup  conid  be  made  to 
hold  some  kind  of  wine.  She  knew 
that  Herr  Maynard  could  not  spend 
hit  whole  lifetime  in  picking  np  Ma- 
rietta's crumba.  Marietta,  it  ibe  did 
not  marry  him,  would  be  sure  to  end 
in  marryine  somebodr,  and  even  if 
■he  marriea  nobody,  she  must  expect 
to  lose  both  youth  and  beauty  in  the 
course  of  years,  and  these,  as  Gretchen 
felt,  were  the  sole  chains  by  which  her 
lover  could  possibly  be  bound.  And 
then  what  would  happen  V  Gretchen 
would  lose  even  the  miserable  privi- 
lege of  seeing  the  man  whom  she  loved 
in  so  wild  a  fashion,  of  hearing  the 
voice  which  formed  her  heart's  food, 
even  the  yet  more  miserable  joy  of 
self-torment  in  watching  his  devotion 
to  another.  If  passion  could  not  bo 
satisfied,  it  must  feed  on  itself :  next 
to  the  enjoyment  of  food  was  the  luz- 
nry  of  hunger,  for  hunger  means  hope, 
and  while  these  t£ree — Marietta, 
Gretchen,  and  Uerr  Mayoard  —  re- 
mained together,  all  things  remained 
possible.  I  think  moat  women  will 
onderstand  the  sort  of  inconsistent 
coaaistency  that  led  her  to  prefer  the 
crowning  despair  of  bringing  about  a 
marriage  between  her  lover  and  her 
direct  rival,  to  the  barren  conolusion 
of  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  direc- 
tioD  ofhis  fate,  and  letting  him  drifl 
into  a  world  of  strange  women  with 

whom  neither  she    nor  her  rival  had 

anything  in  common.     And   then  ao- 


oUier  matMr  mutt  not  be  for^i 
If  she  bad  became  Marietta's  mia 
Uerr  Maynard  bad  become  her  own 
master  not  by  any  merits  of  hia  own, 
but  simply  becauae  be  was  be  and  she 
was  she.  How  «ould  she,  any  more 
than  Zeldain  after  days,  evolve  cam- 
els of  morality  and  right  reason  from 
the  depths  of  her  moral  consciousness, 
when  she  had  no  moral  consciouanets 
from  which  to  evolve  them  ?  She 
would  have  been  the  man's  second  or 
tenth  wife  if  he  pleased,  now  that  the 
hope  of  full  and  complete  love  was 
gone,  and  have  obeyed  bim  to  the 
extent  of  trying  to  get  him  the  moon 
if  be  asked  for  it,  even  if  the  moon 
were  her  rivaL  And  then  there  was 
the  last  desperato  thought  of  all — 
that  he  might  be  pleased  into  kindness 
by  her  eagemaas  to  gratify  him  always 
and  anyhow.  It  was  ail  a  strange 
compound  of  creed,  passion,  joalousy, 
and  the  craving  for  self-tDrtnre  that 
belongs  to  unreasoning  passion.  Bat 
though  the  total  was  strange,  each 
item  in  the  compound  was  as  natural 
as  love  and  avarice  themselve*. 

Yet  though  her  soul  was  confused, 
her  mind  was  clear.  She  had  not 
read  volumes  of  love  philosophy  — 
mostly  of  the  morbid  sort  —  for  noth- 
ing, and  Marietta's  frank  confession  of 
the  morning  had  taught  her  over* 
quick  wits  a  great  many  things. 

"  Promise  me,"  she  said,  "  that 
everything  I  tell  yon  shall  be  secret, 
even  from  Marietta  ?  " 

"  That's  right—  nothii^  like  con- 
fidence between  friends.  'There's  my 
hand."  She  took  it,  and  be  felt  hers 
tremble. 

"  You  don't  knowi  Marietta."  Sud- 
denly ber  heart  gave  a  leap — a  bold 
thought,  brimful  of  hope,  sprang  up  in 
her  like  a  Budden  sunrise.  Even  if 
it  failed  she  would  still  enjoy  a  sea- 
son of  fool's  paradise,  and  mat  would 
be  better  than  to  be  baniehed  into  the 
cold  without  even  having  played  at 
dreaming  out  her  dream.     "  You  don't 


itOfl. 


't  I,  thoagh  —  to  my  cost,  too. 
right.    1  certainly 


It  perhaps  yt 
n't  follow  thi 


don't  follow  the  cards  this  game." 

'*  I've  never  come  across  one  of  yon 
men  yet,"  she  answered,  from  her 
behind-the-scenes  experience,  *■  wfao 
didn't  think  he  knew  women,  and  I've 
never  known  one  who  wasn't  wrong. 
Do  yon  know  you  might  mariY  Ma- 
rietta to-moTTOW  morning  it  you 
pleased  ?  " 


"  Then  I  do  please.'' 

"  Do  you  think  a  girl  like  that,  with 
eveirbody  at  her  feet,  cares  for  a  man 
whos  juatlike  all  (he  rest — who'd  let 
her  bos  hit  ears  without  a  word? 
You  know  women,  indeed  I  You  don't 
deserve  for  me  to  tell  you  what  to 
do." 

"  Dearest  Gretchen  1  Tell  me  — 
never  mind  letting  me  into  the  aecreta 

—  I  only  want  Marietta,  and  then  FB 
keep  them  like  a  father  confeasor." 

"Jt  isn't  much  eood  telling  you, 
thouffh.  Why,  I  don't  believe  yon 
conla  keep  away  from  ber  an  hour. 
If  you  could"  — 

"  Confound  it,  that's  just  it.  I  see 
what  you  mean,  but  it's  no  eood. 
Hang  her,  I  should  only  sneak  back 
again  like  a  beaten  cur.    I've  done  it 

"  And  you  call  youraelf  a  man  I " 

"  No,  I  don't;    I  call  myself  a  fool." 

"  Wh)^,  if  I  loved,  and  keepiiw  away 

would  give  me  a  chance,    I'd  hld« 

awayfor  twenty  years." 

"  Wait  till  you  do  love  tomebody, 
Gretchen — von'll  know  better  then." 
"  Very  wdl,  then  —  I  meant  to  help 
^ou,  thst'a  all.     But. there's  no   help- 
ing a  man  who  boasts   of  being  a  fool 

—  and  a  coward  besides."    ■ 
Calling  one's  self  a  fool  and  being 

called  one  are  not  quito  the  aame 
thing ;  and  to  be  called  coward  by  a 
woman  is  not  pleasant  even  for  a  brave 
man,  etpeciaLly  when  the  word  is  used 
by  alip  that  does  not  try  to  hide  its 
curl.  Gretchen  was  really  beginning 
to  deapise  the  man  she  loved  without 
loving  him  the  less  —  and  that  is  the 
aeventh  depth  below  Acheron. 

"  Gretchen  J  "  he  said,  with  a  black 
scowl.  "  You're  enough  to  provoke  a 
saint— 'and  I'm  neither  saint  nor 
coward.  What  is  it  you  want  me  to 
do?" 

"  Oh,  I  didn't  mean  you  wouldn't 
fight  anybody.  But  what  I  call  a  cow* 
anl  is  a  man  who  likes  to  be  a  slave. 
Marietta  thinks  to  too.  Bnt  if  yon 
can't  help  yourself,  there's  one  oioer 
way.  IVetend  to  care  about  aomebody 
elae  —  she's  heard  of  jealousy,  I  sup- 
pose, bnt  she  wanta  to  be  taught  what 


She  1 


a  slave  like  vou.' 

"  I  won't  nava  yon  call  me  coward, 
Gretchen.  Yes,  you're  right,  I  know. 
I'll  let  her  see  that  I'm  not  to  be  trifled 
with  any  lon((er — it  would  be  glori- 
ous if  I  couluonly  make  her  feel  any- 
thing throngh  that  cold  skin  of  hen 
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vnxy  baUet  gin  Id  ViemiB  before  her 

"  Jntt  aa  dionEh  ilie  wooldu't .  see 
through  it  wwdl  u  II  No,  no  — 
yon  mottn't  flirt,  jou  miut  make  love, 
■nd  Dot  to  ererybody,  but  to  one. 
Tou  must  put  her  on  the  rack  erery 
dav,  eve^  hour.  You  must  pretend 
tonanftabont  her  a  little,  too — (he 
mtut  think  you  an  tiyiDg  to  hide  that 
yoa  don't  care  for  her  any  more.  You 
ana  bad  actor — all  the  better.  If 
joa  were  a  good  one  I  should  lay  pre- 
tend to  be  a  bad  one." 

"  It'«  A  Bood  idea,"  he  mid,  walking 
Dp  and  down.  "  I've  thonght  of  it 
before.  By  Joxe,  Gretcheu,  you  are  a 
cleTcr  girl !  Why,  one  would  think 
TOO  were  as  old  m  Etc,  to  have  a  head 
Uke  yours  on  yonr  ahoddera.  Yes,  I'll 
do  it  —  ahe  want*  a  master,  docs  fhe  7 
Then  (he  thall  find  one  — so  here 
goea:  who  shall  it  be  ?  " 

Gretchea  half  hoped  that  he  himself 
would  »avtbe  word,  upon  Buch  a  straw 
of  mock  happiuess  wa^  it  that  she  had 
come  to  cling.  But  he  only  went  on 
walking  up  and  down,  with  a  look  of 
eager  lullennesv  on  hii  open,  florid 
fiice,  that  ought  to  have  m^e  her  ask 
herself  if  even  mock  happiness  could 
be  possible  with  him.  As  usual,  how* 
ever,  it  was  not  the  real  Uerr  Maynard 
that  she  loved,  but  the  ideal  that  sfad 
bad  turned  into  a  cloak  for  his  broad 
shoulders,  and  the  deep  voice  that 
might  have  belonged  to  any  man  a* 
we^  as  he. 

"Let's  see  — who  sh^  it  be?" 
he  weut  on.  "There's  that  Italian 
girli  what'a  her  name  —  I  know  they 
hate  each  other  like  poison,  or 
there's  "  — 

"  What  are  yon  thioking  of  7  Can't 
yoD  see  the  girl  ought  to  be  your 
friend?"     . 

"Why  —  yon  mean  yourself?  By 
Jove,  Gretchen,  if  you  don't  take  care, 
it'll  end  in  the  real  thin^l  Haven't  I 
said  a  hundred  times  that  a  hundred 
Mariettas  wouldn't  make  one  you? 
That  smooths  everything  —  (o  make 
hot  love  to  somebody  who  believed  it, 
and  whom  one  didn't  care  for,  would 
certainly  have  been  a  bore.  But  with 
you  —  nere  |!opb  to  begin  with,"  and 
he  threw  both  his  arms  round  her  and 
kissed  her  face  at  random.  "  There 
—  that's  earnest  of  a  double  thousand 
pounds  on  the  very  day  we  win." 

Poor  Gretchen  had  not  bargained 
for  <>u(.'h  an  earnest,  and  the  miserable 
mockery  of  whht  she  had  brought  on 
herself  made  her  tear  herself  from  him 
and  fly  as  rhe  would  have  flown  frura 
herself,  had  that  been  possible.  Ilie 
kiss  felt  as  if  it  had  left  a  brand  upon 
her ;  in  one  moment  she  seemed  to 
have  lived  and  loved  more  intensely 
than  could  ever  be  the  fate  of  Marietta 
in  a  lifetime,  'llie  embrace  alone 
had  been  worth  the  buying,  though  it 
was  notbing  more  in  truth  that)  the 
firat  touch  of  two  thousand  pounds. 

Marietta's  wits  were  not  so  ouiuk  as 
those  ofihe  pupil  of  hunger  ana  thirst, 
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but  her  heart  was  a  great  deal  quicker 
— 10  quick  indeed  that  it  had  never 
yet  given  itself  time  to  get  fairly 
down  to  the  bottom  of  any  w^l  of  feel- 
ing, or  to  (land  still  in  any  one  spot 
for  more  than  a  moment:  it  was  in 
truth  as  nimble  as  her  heeli,  and  to 
describe  her  life  as  eogvtlterie  would 
be  less  accurate  than  to  call  it  mental 
and  moral  pirouellerie.  To  catch  her 
was  a  true  butterfly  chase,  and  not 
the  straight,  heavy  trampling  after  her 
which  h^  been  the  fascinated  English- 
mao's  sole  notion  of  moth -stalking. 

She  admired  and  believed  in 
Gretchen,  however,  so  implicitly  that 
it  waa  strange  she  had  not  been  jeal- 
ous of  her  before :  if  she  really  cared 
about  Uerr  Maynard,  in  her  heart  of 
hearts,  as  her  treatment  of  him  would 
naturally  lead  Chose  who  judge 
women  by  the  rule  of  contraries  to 
suppose,  she  onebt  to  have  felt  she 
was  placing  a  raui  game  in  encourag- 
hia  intimacy  with  one  whom  she 
to  be  her  own  superior.  But  then 
her  childlike  trust  of  her  proiigu  was  so 
intense  that  suspicion  was  simply  im- 
possible. Had  she  caught  Gretchen 
in  a  flagrant  act  of  treachery,  she 
would  only  have  stared  and  disbe- 
lieved her  own  senses.  Her  heart, 
judeed  from  Gretcben's  stand-point, 
migut  be  a  very  light  and  tiny  one, 
but  every  scruple  of  it  was  of  the 
purest  gold  —  not  a  confused  mass  of 
every  sort  of  alloy,  like  the  more  in- 
tense nature  of  the  Cornflower. 

And  yet  she  felt  her  light  heart  be- 

fiu  to  grow  heavy  when  the  could  not 
elp  seeing  that  somehow  her  power 
was  beginning  to  wane.  She  would 
have  been  blind  had  she  oot  found  out 
that  a  confidence  was  establiihed  be- 
tween her  Iriend  and  her  lover  in 
which  she  had  no  share  —  from  which, 
indeed,  she  was  excluded.  They 
might  be  playiue  At  love,  but  the  eame 
became  singularly  like  the  real  thing. 
Gretchen  wa»  making  the  very  utmost 
of  her  time  and  of  her  power.  It  is, 
of  course,  impossible  to  describe  the 
progress  of  a  conspiracy  into  which  so 
many  complex  elements  entered,  and 
which  depended  for  its  conduct  upon 
hourly  trifles.  Dropping?  nnd  pickings 
up  of  fans,  the  comparative  merits  of 
bouquets,  changes  of  looks  and  tones, 
belong  to  language  not  to  be  written 
in  words  —  a  volume  would  be  re- 
quired to  enter  into  the  whole  psychol- 
ogy of  rsieinir  a  pocket-handkerchief 
when  the  smHllest  element  enters  that 
does  not  belong  to  simple  courtesy. 
For  a  long  time  Maynard  proved  in- 
dodle  ;  he  acted  his  part  with  such 
consunimste  badness  that  the  greatest 
of  actors  could  not  have  equalled  him  in 
the  representation  of  the  waverer  who 
begins  lo  suspect  himself  ot  incon- 
stancy and  tries  his  hnrde^it  not  to 
vield.  Every  now  and  then  Gretchen 
loosened  the  rein,  so 
feared   might  not 
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tion  to  Marietta-  If  he  had  not  been 
Incapable  of  caublning  love  with  n- 
spect,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Gretdm's 
stratagem  would  have  ended  in  tri- 
umph. Even  as  thines  were,  it  seemed 
quite  possible  that  she  had  laid  her 
plans  too  well —  that  without  gaining 
him  to  herself  she  would  low  him  to 
her  friend. 

But,  however  long  she  might  pat  it. 
oflf,  the  climax  was  at  last  bound  to 
come.  Maynard  was  falling  Intoaa 
enn^jing  state  oi  placid  and  easy-cih 
ing  content  with  the  litoation :  Ma- 
rietta was  growing  pettish  and  peer- 
ish,  and  Gretchen  was  livii^  in  a  state  . 
of  continual  fever. 

Oneday  Marietta  made  some  remuk 
on  Gretchen's  looks,  but  not  in  quite 
BO  kind  a  voice  as  before. 

"  I  think  you're  lodne  all  your  gcnd 
looks,"  was  the  way  she  put  it  this 
lime.  Gretchen  only  smiled,  however ; 
the  accusation  was  in  itself  the  win- 
ning of  a  skirmish.  But  she  only  *o- 
twered.  "  And  you  get  tuore  and  man 
beautiful  every  day." 

"  No,  I'm  not  —  I'm  getting  hideons. 
I'm  getting  tired  of  \  lenna.  I  h^ 
dsnciog  —  wasone  onlynade  to  twiri 
round  &Bt  on  one  foot  and  then  on 
the  other  ?  " 

Then  Gretchen  knew  that  the  cli- 
max was  come-  She  drew  henelf 
leather,  for  she  felt  it  to  be  the  eve  ot 
battle  over  the  man  who  was  at  that 
moment  ttying  to  beat  Von  Geiersleii 
at  icarii,  and  failinz  ignominioatlj' 
But  then  it  was  true  he   could  liFord 

Marietta  was  very  provoked  indeed, 
not  with  anything  that  had  been  said 
or  not  said,  done  or  not  done,  but  with 
everything.  Anything  might  hare 
been  the  immediate  cauae  —  perfaua 
her  co£Fee  had  been  too  sweet  or  eofd. 
Slill,  that  was  no  reason  why  she 
should  have  chosen  that  opportnai^ 
rather  than  any  other  tor  aaying, — 

"Gretchen  —  what  is  it  you  and 
Herr  Maynard  are  hiding  friun  me  7  " 

"  Hiding  ?  " 

"Yes ^-hiding.  Jean  see  there's 
something  going  on  that  I'm  not  to 
know.  How  red  you  turn  I  Oh. 
Gretchen,  Gretchen!  To  think  too 
should  have  fallen   in  love   with  tbat 

"I  —  in  love  —  Marietta  1 " 

"No —  don't  call  me  Marietta.  Yes, 
do,  though  —  we  are  a  pair  of  wretched 
girls  together.  How  coold  yon  help 
It  more  than  I?  There  — I  don't 
mind  saying  that  I  love  him  —  I'm 
proud  of  it  now.  Why  don't  you  uj 
a  word  7     Are  you  ashamed  ? ' 

"  My  poor  Marietta  1 "  said  the 
younger  to  the  elder  girl,  almost  with 
ihe'airof  a  mother  to  her  child: 
"what  canyon  know  about  love?" 

Marietta  was  used  to  her  protection, 
buk  was  not  used  to  being  instructed. 

"  Which  means  you  know  more  tbu 
me.    Perhaps  you  do,  then.    Ob,  I 
can't  bear  it  —  how  long  have  jon  un- 
derstood one  another?  " 
■"Whycan'tyoabelieveme?   Hw* 
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ii  no  nndertuindiag  —  there  ii  notliing 
to  nnderaUnd." 

"No — I  don't  believe  jou.  Von 
k>Te  bim,  even  if  he  doesn't  Love  you. 
Cu't  I  Bee  It  in  jour  cheeks  and 
crei?  Are  we  not  or  the  ume  peo- 
^e  —  can  ve  not  read  each  .other  in 
the  aameira/V  Oh,  Gretchen  —  tell 
me  if  we  are  still  to  be  sineri,  or  if  I 
■m  to  hate  you  a!]  the  rest  of  my  dayv 
—  if  he  loves  voa  I  must  hate  yon  — 
J  must  and  will." 

The  tean  were  beginning  to  ran 
ftran  the  poor  girl's  eyes  as  she  poured 
outher  quick  and  coatradictory  ejac- 
nlatioDs  of  affection  that  wandered 
backwards  and  forwards  between  her 
lover  and  her  rival,  now  running  into 
pique  and  now  into  simple  sorrow. 
She  had  never  been  seen  to  shed  a  tear 
over  anything  but  trideg  till  now,  and 
Gietchen's  heart  began  to  open  under 
the  nnexpected  shower. 

"  Oh,  I  wish  you  had  never  seen 
met"  she  exclaimed  suddenly,  in  a 
lone  of  passion  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  Marietta's  April  soul,  and  that  as- 
lonii^ed  her  with  its  vehemence. 
"Why  did  you  not  let  me  die  on  the 
pavement,  instead  of  lifting  me  up  and 
making  me  live  to  be  a  cnrs^  to  joa  t " 

"  I  lided  you  up  to  make  you  love 
me,"  said  Marietta,  simply,  'speaking 
not  quite  the  truth,  but  very  nearly. 
She  had  taken  her  from  the  streets 
merely  out  of  her  good  heart:  but 
the  motive  she  gave  herself  was  not 
long  in  coming  after.  "  And  what 
wrong  have  70a  done?  How  can  you 
bdp  loving  —  how  can  joa,  or  any 
woman  that  wa»  ever  born  ?  " 

What  wrong,  indeed,  had  she 
done  1  fiat  her  having;  done  no  harm 
eoald  not  prevent  hi  r  feeling  that  in 
heart  she  had  been  ^'uilty  of  a  thou- 
sand hopes  and  thoughts  and  wishes, 
each,  in  spirit,  more  black  and  treach- 
erous than  any  outward  deed  could  be. 
Even  now  she  felt  herself  capable  of 
betiaying  her  benefactress  to  death 
itself,  if  tt  would  enable  her  to  turn 
her  mock  triumph  into  the  real  tri- 
nmph  of  a  single    hour.     How  conld 


wrong?  She  was  but  engaged  in  try- 
ing to  bring  tOOTther  two  people  who 
k)ved  one  another  —  had  she  been  a 
■elf-analyst,  she  would  have  dignified 
her  course  with  the  name  of  self-sacri- 
fice, and  perhaps  hare  consoled  herself 
with  the  spiritual  self-conceit  of  virtue. 
She,  however,  was  not  philosopher 
enough  to  have  found  the  process  of 
tnraiag  base  metat  into  spurious  gold. 
She  knew  herself,  without  inquiiy,  to 
have  become  everything  ignoble  — 
nngrateful,  sordid,  selfish  :  and  though 
■be  might  be  doing  no  wrong,  the 
wrong  was  there.  Her  old  worship  of 
Marietta  had  given  her  a  faith  and  a 
ccntcience,  and  she  knew  herself  to  be 
faiihlesa  to  both  with  open  eyes.  She 
even  took  a  certain  pnde  in  making 
herself  oni  to  be  all  lliat  was  base  for 
pawion's  sake,  bj  ^t^y  of  revenge 
upon  Nature  for  having  made  her  ait 
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that  was  wretched.  But  Herr  May- 
nard's  game  at  iatrti  had  now  come  to 
an  end.  As  he  hated  losing  anything, 
he  was  by  no  means  in  the  best  of  tem- 
pers when  the  force  of  habit  led  him 
to  the  door,  behind  which  two  women 
were  condescending  to  make  themselves 
nnhappv  for  the  sue  of  his  big  voice, 
broad  shoulders,  frank  eyes,  and  sul- 
len scowl.  Besides,  he  had  been 
touched  ronghly  in  a  sore  place. 

"  Herr  Maynard,"  said  the  lieuten- 
ant, "  f  shnll  end  by  being  disap- 
pointed in  yon.  We  trusted  to  you  to 
Dring  fa  Romani  down — we  thoi^ht 
we  Viennese  were  going;  to  see  what 
an  Englishman  couhl  &.  And  Per 
Baceo,  as  we   used  to   say  in  Venice, 


fortunit  to  tpeak  of.  Thank  you  — 
yea,  it's  quite  right :  a  thousand. 
You  shall  taVe  yotir  revenge  any  time 
you  pleaae.  But,  as  I  was  saying, 
you're  no  better  than  anvbody  else  — 
you've  got  to  put  up  witn  the  femme 
de  cliajnbre,  and  not  an  over  pretty  one 
to  my  mind.  But  de  giat3iM  non  est 
ditptiiandum." 

"  Mind  your  own  basiness,  Herr 
Laentenant  Don't  be  too  snre  — 
those  laugh  that  win." 

"  But     you've     been     long   enongh 
about  it  to  take  Ehrenbreitatein." 
Look  here,   lieutenant  —  I  let  you 


"  'Three  days  I  Why  Td  take  it 
myself  in  three  davs,  if  i  eared  to  try. 
A  place  that  holas  out  twenty  min- 
utes isn't  worih  a  siege  to  my  think- 
ing, when  there  are  so  many  t£at  don't 
hold  out  five.  But  de  gutt^ut  again. 
Make  it  two  days,  and  say  done :  and 
you  shall  have  your   revenge  all  the 

It  was  in  this  mood  <d  ill  temper  at 
a  loss,  pique  at  the  deprecia^on  of  his 
woman'killing  fame,  and  with  a  test 
wager  on  tus  hands,  that  he  came  to 
mate  bis  daily  call  npon  the  two  girla. 
If  the  lientenant  had  been  behind 
the  scenes  before  he  came,  he  would 
hardly  hnve  been  10  willing  to  take 
the  wager  —  and  yet,  perhaps,  he 
would  1  for  he  generally  managed  to 
be  the  winner  when  accounts  were 
settled. 

As  soon  OS  the  Englishman  entered 


by  the  hand ,  and  brought  him  face 
face  with  Gretchen. 

"  There,"  she  sud,  with  the  short, 
quick  stamp  of  her  foot  on  the  floor, 
"tail  me  which  yon  love  best — her 

This 

knot-makers  could  have  foreseen  or 
provided  for.  As  usual,  unthinking 
impulse  was  master  of  the  situation ; 
nor  was  Herr  Maynard  himself  more 
astonished  at  the  open  boldness  of 
this  sudden    appeal    than  Gretchen. 
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And  yet  what  she  felt  was  not  all  be- 
wilderment. What  if  the  answer 
should  actually  be  wlutt  she  hud 
hoped  to  make  it  become  with  a  few 
weeks  more  time  ?  Was  it  not  quite 
on  the  cards  that  the  Englishman 
might  be  less  willing  to  give  up  his 
friend  and  counsellor  than  the  mere 
summer  queen  of  his  fancy  ?  She 
hung  like  Minerva  upon  the  looks  of 
thb  modern  Paris,  in  whose  hands  the 
golden   apple  was  already  poised. 

Of  course  the  hope  was  as  vun  as 
Minerva's  own  had  been.  If  May- 
nard had  been  piqued  into  betting 
that  he  would  cut  off  his  right  hand, 
he  would  have  been  as  faithlul  to  the 
wager  as  a  -sunt  to  a  vow.  There 
are  hundreds  to  whom  the  loss  of  a 
wager  upon  which  depends  their  whole 
hartily-won  reputation  for  woman  con- 
quest would  be  the  loss  of  all  the 
honor  they  are  capable  of  understand- 
ing, and  Maynard  was  one  of  them. 

^till,  he  need  not  bave  kicked  over 
his  ladder  quite  so  carelessly.  He 
might  have  discovered  by  this  time 
that  Grelchen's  aid  in  bnnging  mat- 
ters  to  their  climax  was  insufKclentty 
paid  with  two  thousand  or  even  two 
bundred  thousand  pounds.  He  might 
hare  thrown  her  one  look  of  gratitude 
as  she  burst  from  the  room  rather  than 
hear  the  answer  that,  afler  the  first  In- 
stant, she  could  read  in  the  very  air 
that  parted  liim  and  her.  This  is  how 
a  chiun  of  the  merest  chances,'  too 
slight  and  subtle  to  be  set  out  one  br 
one,  had  crushed,  while  yet  in  the  bud, 
what  might,  had  one  or  two  accidents 
differed  ever  so  slightly,  bare  devel- 
oped into  a  grander  soul  than  is  often 
permitted  to  blossom  even  under  care 
and  culture.  Thenceforth,  bod  she 
cared  for  anything  hut  the  gold  of  the 
apple,  she  would  have  been  more  than 
human-  Eren  as  things  were,  there 
was  another  phase  yet  to  come. 
(To  b*  sDDtbiiifd.l 


YOUNG  BROWN. 
BOOK  IL 


TAKKH  INTO  CUSTODY. 

Sii  Mrs.  Brown  went  to  London  and 
arrived  in  due  course  at  the  Padding- 
ton  Station,  baring  gonlrived  to  escape 
observation  and  inquiry  so  for.  She 
was  dressed  in  a  clean  cotton  gown  of 
a  pretty  pattern  in  fast  colors  which 
washed  well,  and  had  on,  moreover, 
a  long  cloak  and  a  neatly  plaited  cap, 
white  aa  snow,  and  a  coal-FCUttle 
bonnet.  She  carried  a  large  gingham 
umbrella  in  one  hand,  and  a  white 
market-basket  with  wide  flaps  in  the 
other,  ready  for  her  purchases.  She 
looked  a  homely  decent  body,  and 
soon  fonnd  herself  in  the  Edgware 
Road,  quite  dazed  by  the  roar  and 
bustle  of  the  traffic,  which  poured 
through  it  with  a  cewaless  and  deaf- 
ening sound.      SiM    did    not    think 
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London  a  very  Inrge  place,  for  the 
had  seen  that  it  comprited  DotbiDa; 
bat  the  Edgware  Road  and  itreeta  af 
lacenL  She  noticed  that  it  terminated 
in  an  archway,  and  what  appeared 
to  be  a  common  at  one  end  of  this 
Edgvare  Road,  and  a  mean  open  apace 
at  the  other,  for  Bayewater,  Kilbum, 
and  the  neighboring  euburba  were 
then  unbuilt.  She  was,  however, 
amazed  and  delighted  at  the  beauty, 
Tariety,  and  aplcndor  of  the  shops. 
If  she  had  liad  any  money  oE  her  own, 
she  would  have  ventured  on  one  of 


ter,  or  at  least  upon  a  ribbon.  In  any 
cue,  she  would  remember  some  of  the 
patCeroB  which  she  admired,  and  both 
ihe  and  her  daughter  were  handy 
with  their  needles.  She  stood  look- 
ing intently  at  one  shop  window 
.  where  a  ready-made  gown  was  ex- 
posed upon  a  wire  model,  which  set 
It  off  to  tantalizing  advantage,  when 
one  of  the  gallant  shopmen,  scentiav 
a  customer,  came  out  and  entered 
into  conversation  with  her. 

"  Walk  hio,  mum,"  sud  this  Edg- 
ware Road  Knight  of  the  Yard-sticK, 
who  was  a  pushing  younz  man  anx- 
ious for  busiaesB.  "  We're  sellink 
borf  at  ban  halarminh  sacrifice.  La- 
dies dresses  in  that  style,  mum,  larat 
FarisB  Fashingi,  nine  and  nine,  mum, 
we'll  sav  nine  sliillinka  to  you,  mum," 
urged  tne  pushing  vouug  shopkeeper, 
who  spoke  through  hia  nose. 

"  Oi  baint  a  come  fur  tew  buy  a 
gownd,  zur.  I  do  want  zum  wooll'n 
zocks  fur  my  son,  zur,  nought  but 
that,"  answered   Mrs.  Brown,   blui<h- 


"  Socks,  mum.  Step  hin,  mum. 
Stout  men's,  one  and  nine,  is  that 
yonr  figgur,  mom?  Best  stock  of 
woollink  goods  hin  the  trade,  mum. 
Walk  bin,  mum." 

And  Mrs.  Brown  walked  in. 

She  was  a  very  fair  judge  of  the 
things  she  bad  come  there  to  purchase, 
and  soon  perceived  ttiat,  although  tho 
pushing  young  man  might  have  the 
best  stock  of  wDolEen  goods  in  tbe 
trade,  he  was  very  wary  of  showing 
them,  for  those  offered  for  her  inspec- 
tion were  itop-made  thinss,  half  cot- 
ton, which  wonl^  come  sll  to  pieces 
the  first  time  they  were  washed.  She 
did  not  know  how  to  get  away  with- 
out buying'  something,  or  she  would 
have  left  the  shop  as  soon  as  she  saw 
she  could   not   find  what  she   wanted 

But  the  shopkeeper  and  his  isslst- 
ants,  and  his  young  ladies  with  their 
assistants,  hemmed  her  in,  and  die 
could  not  escape  from  them.  At 
last,  hot,  badgered,  worried  and  half 
ashamed  of  herself,  yet  having  a 
woman's  rooted  aversbn  to  part  with 
her  money  without  its  worth,  she  asked 
for  a  liall  of  cotton  and  a  paper  of 
needles  to  mend  her  Iwys'  things, 
thinking    discreetly    that  she   comd 


not  be  cheat«d  of  very  much  in  that 

One  of  the  young  ladies,  and  her 
Immediate  asBistant,  put  up  the 
needles  and  cotton  in  pink  paper,  and 
with  a  manner  so  august  and  con- 
descending that  Mrs.  Brown  (a* 
many  a  duchess  has  been  before  her) 
felt  positively  flattered  by  it.  Then 
she  took  out  her  ten-pound  note  and 
offered  it  in  payment  for  just  sixpence 
halfpenny. 

"  Caasb  I  "  sneered  the  young  lady. 

"  Kasb  I  "  echoed  her  assistant. 

"Cash,"  said  the  cashier  lower 
down.  "  Six  and  half,  ten  pounds," 
said  the  young  ladies'  assistant,  going 
to  the  cashier's  desk  with  the  bank 

The  cashier  turned  the  bank-note 
about,  looked  through  it,  held  it  up- 
side down,  felt  it  between  hia  finger 
and  thumb,  and  finally  tasted  iL 

Now  the  race  of  cashiers  are  pretty 
conversant  with  the  fact  that  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  bank-notes  are  paid 
into  the  Bank  of  England  within 
something  like  three  months  of  their 
issue ;  and  this  note  of  Hrs.  Biown's 
was  eighteen  years  old  I  Besides,  from 
having  been  kept  in  a  damp  place,  or 
from  having  been  dropped  or  rubbed 
i^ainst  something  during  its  long  so- 
journ at  the  Cbeauer's  lun,  it  had  ac- 
quired a  brownish  black  stain,  which 
gttun  had' fallen  precisely  on  the  num- 
ber of  the  note,  smudging  two  of  the 
figures,  and  rendering  them  illegible. 
So  the  cashier  having  tasted  the  note 
once,  tasted  it  again,  as  if  all  the  wis- 
dom of  his  cratt  had  settled  on  his 
tongue. 

The  pushing  young  man,  observing 
these  proceedings,  walked  down  Ihe 
shop,  eyed  the  cashier  through  the 
bars  of  his  pulpit-desk,  and  whispered, 
"  b  it  a  plant,  Hr.  Codger  ?  Note  a 
flash  'un  7  " 

"  WeU,  I'm  not  haxacly  sure  it's  a 
flash  'un,"  said  Mr.  Codger,  holding 
the  note  up  to  the  light  again ;  "  only, 
yer  see,  it's  pretty  nigh  nateen  years 
after  date,  an'  that's  a  goodish  time 
for  a  note  to  be  out  of  the  bank.  Who 
tendered  it  ?  " 

"Suspicious  female, .got  up  like  a 
spectabul  farmer's  wife,  answered  the 
pushing  young  man,  fallowing  the  not« 
in  the  experimental  tests  to  which  the 
wary  Ur.  Codger  kept  on  subjecting 
it.  "  Thought  there  was  somethink 
queer  about  herven  she  fust  came  hin. 
What's  to  be  done  7  " 

Mr.  Cadger  stood  up  on  the  lowest 
bar  of  his  high  stool,  and  glanced  down 
the  shop  to  where  Mrs.  Brown's  long 
cloak  and  coal-scuttle  bonnet  were  alv 
sorbing  the  contemplations  of  the  two 
young  counter  ladies  attired  in  silk 
gowns,  and  engaged  with  reels  of  sars- 
net. 

"  Stop  here,"'  he  said  to  the 
pushing  young  man;  and  going  up  to 
the  suspicious  customer,  he  said,  look- 
ing at  her  fixedly,  "  This  is  a  very  old 
note,  mum." 

"  Be  it,  zur  t "  replied  Mrs.  Brown, 


the  pushing  y 
a  plant,     ifiie 


who,  ignorii^  what  conititnted  old 
1^  in  a  bank-note,  was  puzzled  by  tha 
observation,  and  reddened. 

"  Would  you  'ave  any  obiwkihnnt 
to  give  me  your  name  and  addnss, 
mum,  and  to  write  'em  at  the  btek  of 
this  note  7  "  proceeded  Mr.  Codgv, 
who  whipped  a  very  iliarp  steel  pen 
fixim  behind  his  ear,  uid  qxike  in  u 
accent  that  began  to  freeze. 

Mrs.  Brown  colored  a  deeper  rsd, 
and  as  the  blushes  of  countrywoiiieB 
are  strong  of  dye,  her  face  resembled  * 
brick  fresh  from  the  kiln.  "  Oi  cu't 
rite,  zur,"  said  she,  fidgeting  uncen- 
foTtably ;  and  then  growing  snspiclciiii 
in  her  turn,  she  added,  "  Wheerfcmt 
tew  should  oi  rite  1  Giv'  me  tdj 
money,  plees,  sur,  for  I  wanti  fur  to  go 

Mr.  Codger,  mistaking  a  gesture  ihe 
made  with  ner  hand  for  an  attempt  to 
clutch  at  the  note,  drew  it  rapidly  out 
of  her  reach,  and  with  an  impempti- 
ble  nod  towards  the  door,  which  cmt- 
veyed  to  a  porter  on  duty  theie  Ibil 
he  was  not  to  let  this  cosiooier  whb 
the  coal-scuttle  bonnet  go  oot.  he  fins- 
tered  back  to  his  desk,  and  gabbled  to 
young  man,  "  'Spevt  it'i 
looksarum'un.  Ulbe 
most  likely  been 
stole,  and  they're  made  heffortt  to 
play  tricks  with  the  number,  andsis'l 
succeeded.  Take  it  to  Mr.  Slopgood," 
saying  which  he  lianded  the  note  to 
the  pushing  young  man,  who  betook 
himself  wiui  it  direct  to  one  bestkncnni 
to  him  as  the'  "  Governor,"  "ho 
was  reading  a  newspaper  in  a  pirict 
sanctified  bv  the  word  Peiv*T1 
painted  in  black  on  the  gronnd-glast 

Mr.  Slopgood  was  the  senior  partno 
Id  the  firm  Sloi^ood  and  Flimsay,  i^ 
had  the  honor  of  trimming  haU'  the 
caps  in  the  Edgware  Road  with  rib- 
bons of  an  inferior  quality.  Knoving 
much  about  sham  wares,  thanks  tothe 
enterprising  sale  of  which  during  s 
quarter  of  a  century,  he  was  justihed 
to  boast  of  bdng  a  self-made  maii,  Ui. 
Slopgood  was  naturally  a  fair  judge  of 
a  baa  note- 
He  tasted  this  one  as  Mr.  Codger 
had  done,  smelt  it,  and  held  it  s  fool 
from  his  nose,  the  better  to  scru- 
tinize it  through  a  pair  of  double  ey>- 
Ctes,  rimmed  with  tort^Hse-tbeU- 
n  with  an  emphatic  nod,  and  delib- 
erate expression,  like  that  of  a  jadgt 
under  a  wig,  he  pronounced  the  note 
to  be  either  a  fo^ed  or  a  stoteo  one, 
"  'pon  his  honor," — which,  by  the  1^ 
was  a  small  stake  enough. 

The  upshot  of  this  was  that  Hn. 
Brown  was  requested  to  step  into  the 
parlor  and  receive  her  change,  sod 
after  a  minute's  pie&tory  catechiuK 
by  Mr.  Slopgood,  was  confronted  witn 
a  policeman,  who  had  been  beckoned, 
and  ushered  in  through  the  privateen- 
trance.  This  B;uardian  of  the  pwc* 
entered  with  his  ahiny-roofed  hat  in 
his  hand  —  the  present  tastefiil  hel- 
met having  not  yet  been  invented  — 
and    he    apostrophized    Mr*.  Brown 
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,  muidlj  with,  "Now  then,  old  lad;, 
what'*  all  this  all  about?  " 

He  would  not  have  said  "  old  lady," 
had  Mrt.  Brown's  bonnet  and  cloak 
been  of  Edgwore  Road  instead  of 
coaatiy  makei  nor  would  he  have 
lootced  at  her  over  his  glased  stock  as 
ifhe  already  took  her  guiltforgranled. 
But  when  this  strangely  rustic  cus- 
tomer backed  iato  a  corner  of  the  par- 
lor, glaring  at  Mr.  Slopgood,  the  push- 
ing young  man,  and  the  policeman,  with 
nes  distended  to  twice  their  size, 
there  was  a  movemeat  of  retreat  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Slopgood  and  the  push- 
hig  younz  man,  who  felt  as  if  there 
were  mischief  brewing. 

"  Giv'  me  my  money,"  &ltered 
Uadge,  who  understood  nothing  of 
the  Bospicioos  she  hod  aroused,  and 
fkncied  she  had  fallen  into  a  trap  set 
to  rob  her;  "oi  wants  fur  togowhoom 
—  you,  cur,  wllh  the  pooler  bnCtons, 
tell 'em  to  giv'  me  my  change  that  tA 
be  waiting  for."  lliis  was  to  the 
policeman ;  for  the  county  constabu- 
laries not  being  oreaDlzed  then  as 
they  are  now,  Madge  had  nerei;  seen  a 
pohcemaa  in  nniform,  and  the  pewter 
Mttons  only  conveyed  to  her  some- 
thing of  ft  militaiT  notjon,  and  conse- 
qoenCly  of  protection. 

"Come,  don'tbeobstropolous,"  said 
the  policeman,   conciliatmgly.     "  We 


]  tellu 


you  became  possessed  of  this  'ere  note 
which  this  gemm'un,  Mr.  Slopgood, 
'as  reason  to  Mlieve  Is  stolen  property. 
If  you  be  a  ionest  'oomao,  you  can 
tell  us  who  guv'  it  surelie,  and  vou'U 
gjve  us  your  own  name  ondhaddress 
too,  which  there  iln't  no  reason  to  be 
■feerd  on  if  no  crimes  'as  been  com- 
mitted." 

"Tm  ft  honest  woman,"  hoarsely 
replied  Madge,  whoso  heart  heaved 
and  whose  nostrils  dilated.  She  called 
for  her  money  again,  angrily,  passion- 
ately, and  barred  the  door  through 
which  the  policeman  had  come,  with 
her  body,  her  basket,  and bernmbrella, 
as  if  for  fear  he  should  go  out  without 
•edng  justice  done  her.  But,  per- 
ceiving that  the  policeman  had  taxeo 
the  note  from  Mr.  Slopgood  and  was 
examining  it,  she  made  a  sudden  dart 
to  snatch  it  from  turn. 

"  Yah  I  would  vcr  now  I  "  cried  that 
official,  bringing  bis  sloved  fist  down 
on  her  hand  with  a  hard  thud.  ' '  Come, 
'come,  none  o'  that." 

"  Keep  the  pease,  pleeceman,  keep 
the  pease,"  chorused  Mr.  Slopgood 
and  the  pushing>young  man,  who  were 
both  haXi  outside  the  door  marked 
'  "Private"  by  this  time,  and  some 
Other  pushing  young  men  and  Eome 
pushing  young  ladies,  attracted  by  the 
Boise,  scampered  up,  and  made  a  curi- 
ous background  of  pushing  faces  be- 
hind Mr.  Slopgpod. 

The  policeman,  appealed  to  by  a 
respectable  tradesman  to  keep  the 
peace,  and  feeling  aogered  on  his  own 
■ecouDt  at  the  grab  mode  almost  sue-* 
eeasfoUy   at  the   bank-note,  look'ont 


from  his  blue  pockets  a  pair  of  hand- 
cuffs, and  clumsily  endeavored  to  seixe 
Madge  by  the  wrists.  She  wrenched 
the  instruments  away  from  him  in  au 
instant,  and  put  her  back  against  the 
wall,  quiveringin  every  limb  with  rage 
and  iname.  This  was  the  first  time  in 
her  whole  life  that  any  man  hod  laid 
on  assaulting  hand  on  her,  and  she 
stood  at  bay  like  a  wild-cat,  too  ad-' 
tated  and  pale  to  scream,  or  do  augnt 
but  foam  at  the  lips  and  glare.  And 
now  followed  a  sorry  scene.  Police- 
man X  1000  was  an  honest  fellow,  but 


Stung  at  the  -  resistance  offered 
by  this  woman,  and  feeling  more- 
over that  the  public  eye  was  upon  him 
in  the  persons  of  Messrs.  Slopgood 
and  Ca,  he  strode  determinedly  to- 
wards Madge,  caught  one  of  her  arms 
as  in  a  vice,  and  whisked  her  right 
ronifd  in  such  a  way  as  almost  to 
wrench  her  shoulder  oat  of  its  socket. 
But  he  bad  no  feeble  woman  from  Ty- 
burn slums  to  deal  with.     Quick  and 


the  handcuffs.  The  blow  brought  a 
great  spirt  of  blood  from  the  man'sun- 

Erepared  nostrils,  and,  blinded  by  the 
low,  he  gasped  "  Help  I  "  and  tot- 
tered back,  fumbling  savagely  in  his 
pot^et  fbr  his  truncheon.  But  this 
movement  was  his  ruin  :  the  hand- 
cuBs  fell  once,  twice,  thrice,  i^ain  on 
his  open  face,  crashing  heavi^'.  like 
hammers  on  a  flatteoM  nail,  >o  that 
the  policeman  reeled,  clung  at  the 
table  to  save  himself,  but  dngged  it 
down  with  him  in  his  fall :  for  it  was 
a  slight  table,  and  bore  a  decanter 
and  tumbler  of  water,  an  inkstand,  a 
plate  of  biscuits,  the  newspaper,  a  brass 
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I  yellow   poster. 
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AH  these  things  served  as  a  bed  to 
Policeman  X,  and  were  soon  copi- 
ously besprinkled  with  his  gore.  And 
now  it  was  remarkable  to  see  the  gen- 
eral stampede  executed  by  Mr.  Slop- 
Sood  and  the  pifshing  young  men  and 
le  pnshing  young  ladies  ;  the  latter 
uttering  distracted  squeals.  Tie 
alarming  sacrifice  of  Mr.  Slot 
wares  was  as  nothing  comporr 
alarm  of  the  pushing  young 
iliey  raced  down  the  shop,  bawling  to 
one  another  to  stop  ' '  that  devil  of  a 
womao."  The  only  person  who  made 
a  moment's  stand  was  the  porter  at 
the  door,  but  descrying  a  ueodlong 
woman  bearing  down  in  his  direction 
with  a  brandished  umbrella,  and  some- 
thing which  his  disturbed  mind  took 
for  pistols,  he  thought  better  of  it,  and 
vanished  into  the  road-way,  where  hja 
set  toyelline"  Perlice!  "as  loud  as  his 
lungs  would  permit.  In  another  mo- 
ment Madge  was  by  hia  side  in  the 
street,  clamoring  in  frenzied  accents 


that  she  bad  been  robbed  and  ill-used. 
Half  the  houses  in  the  Edgware  liuod 
immediately  emptied  their  tenants  on 
to  the  pavement,  sashes  were  thrown 
up  and  heads  craned  forth,  nblqultona 
boys  rushed  up  hootine,  a  fe^r  cabs 
and  an  omnibus  reined  in  and  blocked 
up  the  circulation,  and  Madge  con- 
tinued to  fill  the  air  with  hes  w^- 
in^ 

But  not  for  Iooe.  The  porter,  eiB< 
boldened  by  the  presence  of  nnm- 
bers,  made  a  valiant  move  to  secnra 
Madge,  and  roared,  "  There's  a  hla 
murder  1  "  Madge  did  nothing  to  es- 
cape him.  She  stopped  short  in  her 
cnes,  staggered  and  dropped  senseless 
in  front  of  a  hansom  cab.  She  hod 
burst  a  blood-vessel. 

An  hour  later  Madge  was  lying;  in 
the  accidents  ward' of  the  nearest  nos- 
pital,  and  a  policeman,  seated  in  a 
Windsor  chair,  mounted  guard  at  the 
door  of  that  ward.  Meantime  the 
bank-note  business  having  been  sno- 
cinctly  explained  to  on  Inspector  by: 
Mr,  blopgood  —  who  further  was  moat 


should  be  embrocated  on  the  premises 
regardless  of  expense  —  a  coostaUe 
was  dispatched  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land to  consult  the  list  of  notes  stopped 
in  the  course  of  the  last  eighteen  years. 
The  entertaining  volume  which  forms 
this  list  being  produced,  it  soon'ap- 
peared  that  eighteen  years  before,  a. 
£lOnote,  Ko.  ^  00013945  had  been 


Madge's  note  was  numbered  ^  0001S3 
and  bore  two  additional  figures,  which 
liad  been  obliterated,  it  became  clear 
to  the  intellect  of  the  meanest  police- 
man that  the  figures  obliterated  must 
be  ib,  and  that  Madge  had  conse- 
quently stolen  this  note  eighteen  years 
ago,  or  feloniously  received  it,  well 
knowing  it  to  be  stolen.  So  the 
charge  was  duly  entered  on  the  sta- 
tion sheet  as  "  being  possessed  of  a 
stolen  bank-note,  without  being  able 
to  give  a  satisfactoiy  account  of  the 
same,  and  having  of  malice  prepense 
beaten  and  assaidted  Police  Constable 
X  1000,  with  intent  to  do  him  ^iev- 
ous  bodily  harm,  the  aforementioned 
beating  being  administered  to  the 
great  grief,  hurt,  and  scandal  of  the 
said  Police  Constable  X  1000,  her 
Majesty's  well-beloved  tiege."  It  is 
a  comfort  to  add  that  this  item  waa 
entered  in  a  fine,  bold  hand,  and  that 
the  Inspector,  having  wiped  his  pen 
on  the  cuff  of  his  coat,  dispatched  a 
fresh  constable  to  look  up  Jiddledub- 
bin  —  who  made  the  wind  instru- 
ments —  to  the  end  that  this  Jiddle- 
dubbin,  being  triumphantly  restored 
to  the  possession  of  his  proper^, 
might  learn  that  the  police  of  his 
,countiv  neither  slumber  nor  sleep,  and 
bless  the  laud  where  he  was  bom. 


"Sogl 
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SCHWARTZENSCHWEIN. 

When  wickud  barons  lived  in  the  Rhine  castlea,  and 
trap-docffi  and  sliding-panels  were  arrangementi  without 
which  no  gentlemmi's  house  wu  complete ;  when  ghoaU 
could  be  leen  without  the  aasistauM  of  icience,  &ad  dark 
deeds  were  perpetaallj  comiDg  to  light;  when  virtue  wu 
in  the  excluBive  poMeesioD  oF  Uie  bumble  and  the  fair,  and 
«  man,  when  he  dialiked  hit  wire,  instead  of  breokinj;  her 
heart,  in  a  less  citilized  manner  broke  her  head  -~  Chen 
lived  ^e  Graf  von  Schwartzenschwein.  The  Graf  von 
SchwarUenKbwein  inhabited  a  castle  that  stood  on  the 
top  of  a  towerine  rock,  and  this  cattle  wa«  called  Teufels- 
wtsrk.  A  legena  exists  that  th«  founder  of  tbe  Schwarti- 
entcbwein  line,  in  building  the  castle,  (ound  the  difficulty 
of  getting  the  materials  to  the  top  of  tbe  hill  insnrniounta- 
ble,  and  therefore  sought  the  assistance  of  the  devil ;  a  pact 
was  made,  and  the  cattle  was  raiaed  in  a  single  night,  the 
fiend  stipulating  that  the  baikdinz  should  be  used  solelj  for 
nefarious  purposes.  The  TeufeTswerk  was  accessible  by 
only  one  path,  that  wound  round  the  rock,  and  was  open  in 
every  part  to  the  castle  above.  The  path  was  wide  enough 
for  only  one  man;  and  no  rail  or  protection  of  any  kind 
,bord<Ted  its  precipitous  edge.  Wbilehis  provisions  lasted, 
one  man  in  tho  Teufelswerk  could  defy  all  the  armies  in 
tbe  world.  So  the  country  round  and  about  for  many  a 
league  paid  rates  and  taxes  with  great  punctuality  to  tbe 
Sobwarui^nscbweins,  who  showed  their  right  to  these  im- 
posts in  their  power  to  take  tbem.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
tbe  Grafs  let  their  lands  at  a  low  rental ;  this,  with  the 
knowledge  tbat  they  were  not  much  worse  than  other  gen- 
tlemen of  tbe  period,  was  the  inducement  to  folks  to  be- 
come their  tenants.  Tbe  ground  was  rich,  and  vineyards 
and  teeming  pastures  spread  over  tbe  hills  and  valleys ; 
their  corn  waved  in  the  summer,  and  in  the  autumn  barges 
bore  loads  of  red  grain  that  weighted  tbem  to  tbe  water's 
edge  down  to  Koln  and  elsewhere. 

Never  bad  tbe  district  been  more  prosperous  than  now  \ 
for  in  addition  to  excellent  crops  Ibe  people  were  blessed 
with  a  miracle  of  amiable  leniency  in  tbe  person  of  the 
present  Graf,  ibeii  landlord.  Unattended  he  visited  the 
villagers,  kissed  their  wives,  gave  jieppermint  to  tbeir 
children,  and  interested  himself  in  tbeir  affairs  with  pater- 
nal kindness.  His  small  army  descended  from  the  castle 
only  to  pursue  the  robber  armies  of  neighboring  gentlemen, 
from  whose  depredations  the  villagers  occasional^  suffered, 
ir  a  fault  be  nad,  it  was   amiability  :  sturdy  malcontents 


called  him  n 


But  be  bad  been  wedded  thrice. 


and  possibly  bis  wives  bad  exercised  their  softening  influ- 
ence upon  bim  ;  thus  rusblights  are  affected  when  placed 
in  hot  water. 

Ober  Berghelm  lay  at  the  fool  of  the  Teufelswerk  rock, 
and  was  separated  from  Unter  Bergheim  by  the  Rhine. 
Oldwife  Gnsel  kept  the  ferry  between  the  two  villages, 
and  sbe  held  the  cottage  and  enough  ground  for  ber  vege- 
tables and  cow  rent  free  from  tbe  Grai,  in  consideration  of 
her  fiistening  tbe  ferry-boat  nightly  to  the  foot  of  his  path. 
What  nioht- service  ner  ferry  was  used  in  may  btre  be 
stated.  The  Graf's  tender  care  for  the  welfare  of  his  ten- 
ants rendered  bim  particularly  nervous  with  respect  to  fire. 
The  merest  simulacrum  of  a  nre-engine  was  ai  Eolu,  and 
could  not  be  brought  to  tbe  scene  of  action  under  four  days. 
So  he  in$tiLul£d  a  kind  of  curfew  \  at  the  firing  of  a  beacon 
upon  the  Teufelswerk  every  villager  bad  to  retire  within 
bu  cottage,  put  out  all  lights,  and  go  to  bed.  Any  one 
found  out,  af^r  tbe  signal,  was  regarded  as  a  law-breaker, 
and  treated  with  severity.  To  insure  obedience  to  this 
rule  tbe  Graf  occasionally  descended  at  night,  accompa- 
nied by  a  few  well-armed  giants,  and  employed  tbe  ferry. 

Grisel  was  now  bedridden,  but  her  son  Kudolph  carried 
on  the  business,  and  besides  kept  the  cottage  tieat,  culti- 
vated the  garden,  tended  the  cow.  and  provided  fur  every 
want  of  his  old  mother.  Rudolph  was  the  best-hearted, 
bandsooiest,  brightest  fellow  in  tbe  world.  He  could  com- 
pose songs  and  slug  them  like  any  troubadour ;  in  (eats  of 
strength  and  skill  he  beat  the  champion  of  all  villages 


round  and  about.  His  soft  hair  wa«  the  color  of  tipe  con, 
and  bung  in  waving  masses  upon  his  shoulders;  S4idbe 
had  the  shapeliest  leg  you  can  imagine.  The  bntinetihe 
did  quite  astounded  his  mother ;  but  the  poor  old  loul  «&■ 
nearly  blind,  so  she  could  not  sec  ber  son'<  attractions  n 
well  as  tbe  maidens  with  tbeir  bright  youn^  eyes  could 

The  little  bousekeepert  of  Unter  Bervheim  could  Sad  do 
eggs  or  butter  like  the  Sutter  and  em  in  Ober  Ber^heiit; 
and  the  little  housekeepers  of  Ober  Bergheim  for  their  put 
could  find  nothing  comparable  in  tbeir  own  village  to  the 
eggs  and  butter  of  Unter  Berzbeim.  And  there  mtd 
were  young  maids  with  such  shocking  bad  memoriei  at 
these  possessed.  Tbey  were  continually  fetching  fcffgotWn 
articles,  for  if  tber  did  not  foiwet  one  eommodily  thei  fa^ 
got  the  other,  aud  some  actual^  forgot  both.  So  tbe  len;- 
man  had  quite  enough  to  do  between  one  and  tbe  other. 

In  the  evening  many  of  these  little  maids  woidd  ecme  lo 
smart  ribbons  and  snowy  (rills  to  talk  with  Oldwife  Grisel, 
who,  to  be  sure,  was  not  very  entertaining  with  her  com- 
plaints and  her  complainiags.  Sometimes  tbey  would  hriog 
Fittle  presents  of  their  own  making  for  tie  old  womia. 
And  before  they  returned  to  tbeir  homos  tbey  would  slnU 
just  once  round  Rudolph's  garden  to  see  the  wondeHiilji*- 
mine  that  grew  about  the  dead  pear-tree;  they  stood  vm 
patiently  while  Rudolph  twined  sprays  in  tbeir  braided 

Rudolph's  red  cow  always  would  come  to  tbe  edge  oftba 
orchard  and  pnt  her  sleepyhead  over  the  sweetbrier  hedge 
to  have  ber  nose  stroked.  This  led  tbem  all  into  the  or- 
chard,  where  Rudolph  would  shake  an  a^ple-tree  over  the 
girls'  beads,  friehtening  them  to  deatb  with  tbe  shower  of 
rosy  fruit.  Eadi  must  put  an  apple  in  ber  pocktl  for  t 
dream-charm.  Tbe  orchard  went  down  to  the  river's  side, 
and  as  the  sun  set,  spreading  a  mellow  light  over  the  viiie- 
covered  bills,  they  sang  songs,  with  the  water  rippling  se- 
companiment  at  tbeir  feet.  They'  sat  there,  aud  uieir 
songs,  as  tbe  light  waned,  became  swettly  sad,  and  so  thej 
sung  until  the  detestable  beacon  began  to  smoke.  Then 
each  went  her  way,  with  happy  tears  in  her  eyes  and  tbe 
apple  pressed  agunst  ber  hps;  whilst  Ruaolpb,  liitle 
dreamintF  of  tbeir  thoughts  or  of  bis  own  importance  b  the 
world,  whistled  lightly  as  he  fastened  tbe  boat  to  tbe  foot 
of  the  Teufelswerk  path. 

The  fixed  period  the  Graf  von  Scbwartzenscbweio  bad 
devoted  to  mourning  for  bis  third  wife  was  ex|ured,  and  to 
inaugurate  the  happy  issue,  he  commanded  the  good  lil- 
lagers  to  assemble  in  the  market-place  of  Bergheim,  and 
make  merry  with  song  and  dance  and  drinking  of  winea 
No  beacon  was  to  be  fired  tbat  nigbt,  but  bonGres  were  to 
be  lit  at  nightfall,  and  dauL-in^was  to  be  round  them  whilst 
they  burned.  Tho  Graf  himself  was  to  be  of  the  parly,  and 
as  bis  ability  in  dancing  was  only  second  to  bis  capacity  in 
drinking,  a  very  pleasant  time  ol'it  was  anticipatea  hy  alL 
Everybody  prepared  for  enjoyment.  The  girls  had  mys- 
terious whisperings  with  the  goodwife  of  thu  carrier  whoM 
barge  plied  between  Bergheim  and  Koln,  tbe  result  wbereirf' 
afterwards  appeared  in  surprisingly  graceful  trinkets  and 
finery.  Rudolph  early  intimated  to  his  customers  that  he 
should  not  p!y  upon  tbe  fSte-day  afternoon,  as  he  wu  to 
compete  in  a  running-match  for  a  green  cap.  He  wished 
none  of  bis  friends  to  be  absent  on  tbe  occasion,  so  he 
begged  ibem  to  come  early  —  a  very  unnecessary  injunction, 
you  may  be  sure.  Particularly  be  told  Brunbilda,  the  vine- 
(Iresser  s  daughter,  of  bis  early-closing  movement. 

Now  Bruomlda  was  undoubtedly  the  handsomest  girl  b 
tbe  two  villages ;  and  she  knew  iL  And  of  all  tbe  girls  that 
crossed  in  bis  boat,  Rudolph  paid  her  the  most  attention  ; 
and  she  knew  that.  But  tbe  other  ^rls  spoke  ligbUyofber 
charms,  and  declared  Rudolph  would  not  go  a  yard  out  of 
his  way  t«  please  ber ;  and  that  also  she  knew.  She  thought 
what  a  triumph  it  would  belo  show  how  great  her  chstins 
were,  and  their  efi'ect  upon  Kudolph ;  and  then  a  little  wick- 
edness came  into  ber  heart,  and  she  determined  unon  risk- 
ing everything  for  tbe  sake  of  this  triumph.  And  tbat  is 
how  there  ever  came  to  be  a  elorv  to  tell  about  theae  people. 
When  the  morning  arrived,  Rudolph  had  enough  work 
to  tire  anyone  but  Rudolph  for  tho  rest  of  tbe  day.     By 
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midday  all  the  lu)l)da7-iiuikera  had  crOfMd  tha  river  but  one. 
Bmnhilda  had  not  arrired.  To  Kudolph'e  quettioni,  thoM 
who  h«d  Ken  her  told  him  she  wai  ntttog  iilly  in  her  win- 
dow. TweUe  was  past,  and  itill  Rudolph  lat  in  his  boat, 
his  «ye  fixed  on  the  point  where  Brunliilda  should  long 
aince  have  appeared.  Oa\y  an  old  man  with  a  pig  came, 
and  be  knew  nothing  of  the  IGta.  Each  miDut«  aeemed  an 
hoar,  yet  be  waited,  hoping  each  moment  she  wonld  ap- 
pear, and  makint;  excuses  for  her  absence  to  himsetr.  ms 
frienda  missed  him,  and  came  down  b^ging  him  not  to  be 
lata  for  the  competition. 

"  Ob,  I  shall  be  there  in  time  fbr  that,"  wud  Rudolph, 
laughing.  Time  wore  on,  and  presently  tber  came  agtun 
to  BKy  that  eTerything   was  prepared,  and  the  race  only 


boat  till  night&ll  rather  than  it  should  be  said  he  cared 
more  for  a  green  cap  and  his  own  pleasure  than  the  happi- 
nttaa  of  a  friend.  But  for  all  that,  if  he  had  not  lost  hia 
temper  he  would  hare  gone. 

Presently  be  heard  a  shout  from  beyond  the  poplars,  and 
knew  that  the  race  had  been  run  without  him ;  the  next 
tuiiiate  he  saw  Brunhilda  coming  down  the  hill.  He  pre- 
teoded  he  did  not  see  ber,  bat  why,  alter  watching  for  her 
■o  lon^,  is  hard  to  say.  She  was  frightened  at  her  own 
enormity,  and  called  softly  to  him  with  a  trembling  voice  that 
went  to  Rudolph'i  kind  heart  at  once  ;  and  he  would  have 
"  made  it  up"  there  and  then  if  be  hadn't  previously  made 
np  his  mind  to  be  very  angry.  He  handed  her  into  the 
boat  witbout  speaking  a  word,  and  sat  down  to  bis  oart  as 
IT  he  had  been  an  old  man.  Brunhilda  felt  how  stupid  and 
ankiad  she  had  been,  and  that  she  must  conciliate. 

"  Have  jou  been  waiting  for  me  ?  "  she  asked  ;  she  could 
Dot  think  of  anything  else  to  sar. 

**  Yoa  know  I  have,"  said  Rudolph ;  and  then  Brunhilda 
knew  she  had  said  something  that  was  rather  worse  than 
nothing,  and  quite  in  character  with  her  proceedings,  and 
that  she  was  very  silly.  So  she  held  her  tongue  and  would 
have  lilced  to  cry.  Only  the  dip  oTthe  oars  as  they  crossed 
die  river  broke  ihe  silence.  She  thought  bow  pleasant 
it  would  be  to  be  lying  dead  at  the  bottom  of  the  river; 
then  Rudolph  would  love  her  and  weep  tor  her.  In  silence 
he  helped  her  to  land,  and  silently  they  walked  towards  the 
vUlage. 

Then  Rudolph  thought  it  was  stupid  to  be  dumb  when 
there  was  so  much  to  talk  about,  and  to  bear  malice  for 
what  perhaps,  after  all,  was  unavoidable,  so  he  asked  in  a 
kind  tone  why  she  had  not  come.  Brunhilda  would  not  tell 
a  lie,  anil  could  not  tell  the  truth,  so  she  did  not  answer  at 
all.  Before  Rudolph  could  find  out  something  else  to  bay 
that  might  restore  harmony,  two  young  men  ran  eagerly  up 
to  him,  and  began  itescrihiog  the  race,  which  had  been  won 
by  a  fitllow  from  Unter  Bergheim,  to  the  discredit  of  Ru- 
dolph's village.  Tbey  were  full  of  the  race,  and  could  Ulk 
of  nothing  else;  so  Brunhilda  walked  beside  with  a  stricken 
conscience,  and  nobody  to  talk  to  her.  The  three  young 
men  seemed  not  to  notice  her  at  alt.  However,  it  was  bet- 
ter to  be  unnoticed  than  to  be  pointed  out  and  laughed  at 
M  she  was  when  they  were  in  the  village.  At  first  ^e  was 
humbled,  but  shortly  her  heart  passed  Irom  the  melting  into 
the  hardening  stage,  and  her  eyes,  instead  of  sparkling  with 
repentant  tears,  glittered  with  defiance.  When  the  music 
struck  up  fbr  the  dance  she  eluded  Rudolph,  to  whom  she 
had  promised  her  hand  weeks  before ;  but  he  was  in  good 
temper  now,  and  would  not  have  his  sport  spoiled  a  second 
timii ;  FO  when  he  could  not  find  Brunhilda  he  looked  around 
'  to  sec  what  pretty  eirl  he  might  choose  in  her  place.  Tha 
very  prettiest  was  Dorothe,  the  daughter  of  the  rich  farmer 
Werner.  At  another  time  he  would  not  have  dared  to 
speak  to  one  so  grand ;  but  as  the  occasion  sanctioned  it, 
and  she  had  a  very  pleasant  and  inviting  expression  in  her 
bigeyes  when  they  met  his,  he  promptly  offered  himself  and 
was  accepted.  She  danced  like  a  fairy  ;  and  those  who  were 
not  too  busy  about  Iheir  own  steps  were  lost  in  admiration 
of  the  young  couple.  Brauiiful  Brunhilda  too  saw  them, 
and  the  blood  flooded  her  fair  cheeks ;  that  made  her  look 
handsomer  than  ever. 


It  was  just  then  that  Graf  von  ScbwartieDKhwelo  ob- 
served her.  Instantly  he  was  struck  wiih  her  beauty,  and 
without  more  ado  presented  himself  to  her  as  a  partner. 
This  was  some  satisfaction ;  if  the  Graf  was  less  handsome 
(indeed  be  was  very  plain),  he  was  a  thousand  times  greater 
Uian  Rudolph.  So  she  smiled,  and  did  her  very  utmost  to 
dance  gracefiilly  and  outvie  Dorothe.  But  tha  chief 
excellence  of  the  Grafs  dancing  was  its  steady  sureness,  of 
which  he  was  decidedly  proud,  as  well  as  of  his  power  of 
eodnrance.  It  was  very  difficult  to  be  graceful  ;  but  she 
did  her  best,  and  tbey  stood  up  longer  than  any  othera. 
Still  Brunhilda  was  not  so  pleased  with  her  dance  or  ber 
partner  as  Dorothe  was  with  hers. 

The  Graf  was  a  killing  man,  which  was  perhaps  the 
cause  of  his  winning  three  wives  and  —  losing  them.  His 
attack  to-night  was  solely  upon  the  heart  of  beaatiful  Bmn< 
hilda,  and  with  apparent  success.  She  was  never  too  tired 
to  dance  with  him;  she  laughed  at  everything  he  said. 
When  he  approached,  her  lids  shaded  her  eyes  modestly ; 
when  she  left  him,  ber  eyes  shot  Parthian  glances.  But 
ever  and  anon  her  smile  faded  and  her  eyes  looked  eagerly, 
strenuously,  after  Rudolph.  He  too  was  laughinff,  hut  tha 
smil"  never  lefl  his  lips,  and  no  anxiety  was  in  his  eyes 
when  they  left  the  face  of  Dorothe.  There  was  all  the  dif- 
ference between  being  and  trying  to  be  happy. 

At  midnight  he  bad  to  return  to  his  ferrv :  the  fires  were 
not  half  consumed,  but  the  old  people  wlstied  to  get  hQme. 
When  Dorothe  crossed  in  his  Iraat  he  dared  not  speak  to 
her ;  be  was  only  a  ferryman  now,  and  her  rich  father  sat 
beside  her.  But  as  he  helned  her  to  land  from  (be  boat 
afler  ber  father,  his  band  held  more  than  the  tips  of  her 
fingers,  and  lingered  In  the  folds  of  her  dress  a  moment 
longer  than  was  necessary,  and  got  a  little  pinch  for  its 
temerity.  The  moon  was  wonderfully,  bright,  and  he  could 
see  her  large  sweet  eyes  beaming  a  warmer  farewell  than 
the  formal  adieu  that  left  her  lips. 

A  feeling  quite  new  to  him  filled  Rudolph's  breast  as  he 
sat  quietly  in  bis  boat  looking  into  the  water,  after  Dorothe 
had  left  him.  He  had  no  wish  to  return  to  the  fate:  all 
he  desiri^  wss  to  sit  there  and  think,  think,  think :  ponder- 
ing every  little  incident  that  bad  occurred  to  them ;  repeat- 
ing the  most  trivial  word  she  had  spoken  ;  all  tenderly  sad 
now  that  she  wss  gone.  Poor  Brunhilda  had  gone  quite 
out  of  hi4  thoughts ;  when  ■•he  took  her  seat  in  the  ferry 
he  was  as  surprised  to  see  her  thege  as  if  he  bad  not  seen 
her  for  years.  The  Graf  was  accompanying  her,  and  pay- 
ing her  the  most  elaborate  compliments  and  attention. 
Rudolph,  behind  his  back,  smiled  and  winked  significantly 
to  Brunhilda.  Then  she  felt  that  all  her  eSorts  had  been 
in  vain  ;  be  was  not  even  jealous. 

After  this,  Bniohilda  found  comestibles  to  ber  taate  in 
her  own  village.  Financially  Oldwife  Grisel  did  not  lose 
much  thereby;  for  in  Brunnilds's  plnce  a  customer  bad 
come  in  the  person  of  Dorothe,  who  had  discovered  a  dear 
friend  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  requiring  a  daily  visit. 
Somehow,  tod,  Dorothe  got  to  know  Uldwile  Grisel,  and 
was  henceforth  one  of  the  number  who  took  interest  In  her 
ailments,  and  in  the  jasmine  and  the  cow,  and  who  sang 
songs  under  the  trees  by  the  river. 

I  do  not  diink  she  said  much  about  these  delights  at 
home  ;  but  her  father,  good  man,  had  so  much  ado  to  count 
up  his  money  that  he  never  missed  her  when  she  was  away, 
nor  disturbed  his  calculations  by  needless  inquiries  when 
she  was  at  home.  Her  brother,  Hurldebrand,  was  very 
prou'i,  but  as  he  was  also  very  devout,  he  could  not  object 
to  Dorothe's  visiting  poor  beilridden  old  Grisel :  it  was  ad- 
visable the  poor  old  creature  should  be  able  to  tell  Peter 
how  worthy  of  a  free  admis^iion  the  aristocracy  of  Bergbeim 

Soon  the  leaves  felt  from  the  trees ;  the  grass  was  damp 
in  the  evening ;  the  cow  was  housed  in  the  shed  ;  the  jas- 
mine faded  ;  and  the  maidens  had  to  sit  st  home  knitiing 
warm  clothes  for  the  coming  winter.  Grisel's  ailments  in- 
creased, and  even  the  constant  attention  of  her  son  and 
Dorothe  could  not  satisfy  her.  How  patient  and  good 
Dorothe  was  1  No  one  but  she  could  have  borne  the  con- 
tinual grDmblingB  of  the  old  woman.    Indeed,  except  her 
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con,  Grieel  would  luSer  no  one  else  la  be  betide  ber- 
Wben  Hurldebrand,  with  holy  condeaceogion,  visited  heri 
■he  toid  bim  this,  and  he  left,  very  well  satiified  that  he 
could  bo  of  no  further  Hrrice. 

The  eveaings  were  earlj  dirk,  and  wolves  had  been 
Men  ;  lo  Rudolph  was  obliged  to  walk  partly  borne  with 
Dorothfl  and  protect  her  from  barm.  But  if  the  path  were 
really  dangerotu,  it  was  surely  unwise  to  linger  ao  long  in 
In  it;  but  then  nobody  is  wise  until  be  or  she  is  too  old  and 
t^ly  to  be  otherwise.  Once  when  a  big  dogcrossed  the 
road,  it  looked  in  the  mist  like  a  wolf,  and  Dorothe  was 
terribly  scared,  and  nestled  quite  close  to  Radoltih.  He 
put  bis  arm  around  her,  and  talked  about  being  rorever  a 
protector  to  shield  her  from  the  dangers  besetting  life*s 
path,  or  some  nonsense  of  the  kind,  which  Dorothe  thought 
the  most  >)eautiful  poetry  she  had  ever  listened  to.  To 
hear  such  talk  would  have  scared  the  rich  Werner  from  his 
money-bags  or  the  proud  Hurldebrand  into  fits ;  but  it  in 
nowise  frightened  Dorothe,  who  nestled  still  in  Rudolph's 
Arms,  with  her  face  resting  against  his  breast,  and  smiling 
all  the  time  as  if  she  liked  it.  Aiter  that  these  two  walked 
hand  in  hand  like  children,  and,  tike  children,  innocently 
happy. 

'uiat  this  position  of  affairs  remained  unnoticed  is  not  to 
be  imagined.  It  was  everybody's  talk.  The  villagers  mar- 
velled that  so  rich  B  farmer  as  Werner  should  marry  his 
daughter  to  a  ferrymaa  — for  of  course  the  future  of  the 
young  couple  was  far  more  definite  to  evenljody  than  to 
themselves  —  and  congratulated  Uldwife  Urisel  on  her 
ton's  good  fortune.  Only  Werner  and  Hurldebrand  were 
ignorant  of  the  affair.  As  bss  been  said,  Werner  had 
enough  to  do  to  count  bis  money,  and  Hurldebrand  was 
far  too  genteel  to  enter  into  conversation  with  anybody, 
and  too  good  to  think  of  anything  but  polemics. 

Meanwhile,  love-making  was  proceeding  is  another  place. 
Graf  von  Schwartzenschwein  was  openly  paying  his  ad- 
dresses to  Bruubtlda,  and  shortly  it  was  announced  to  tbe 
world  that  he  would  marry  again,  and  that  Brunhilda 
should  be  hii  fourth  wife.  Already  sbe  bad  been  taken  up 
to  the  Teufvlswerk,  and  the  magnificence  she  there  beheld 
made  her  eager  to  become  mistress  of  such  a  home  —  per- 
haps. Perhaps  her  heart  ached,  and  she  longed  to  be 
•way  from  the  village  hy  the  river,  where  now  was  notbing 
that  gave  her  joy.  And  so  in  the  springtime'  there  was 
another  f6te  in  Bergheim  by  command  of  the  Graf,  who  on 
these  occasions  was  particularly  festive,  and  did  not  con- 
tribute one  bottle  to  the  feaUval.  The  Graf's  soldiers 
came  down  in  a  body  as  a  guard  of  honor,  and  very  fero- 
cious and  unclean  faces  appertained  to  that  body. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  bride  to  go  to  her  home,  the 
guard  formed  in  single  file,  holding  a  rope  in  one  band  and 
a  torch  in  the  other.  The  Graf  and  his  wife  were  placed 
in  the  centre  ;  then  the  rope  was  pulled  tight  to  protect 
.them  from  the  precipice  ;  and  they  moved  upwards  along 
the  perilous  path.  The  Graf  had  been  enjoying  himself 
and  required  (his  protectioli.  Brunhilda,  too,  required 
support ;  her  knees  trembled  beneath  her ;  and  when  she 
turned  round  to  look  back  once  more  on  her  old  friends 
and  associates,  Rudolph  aaid,  "  Poor  Brnnhilda,  see  bow 
pale  she  is :  that  precipice  is  enough  to  scare  any  one  I  " 
All  saw  them  as  they  moved  upwards,  and  wound  round 
the  hill.  At  last  they  were  seen  to  reach  tbe  castle,  and 
OTen  then  Brunhilda's  white  dress  could  be  distinguished. 
They  entered  the  gate,  and  all  was  dark. 

Said  the  Graf  to  his  wife,  "  You  do  nothing  all  day  but 
weep.  You  are  a  pleasant  companion  for  a  man  to  have 
as  his  wife.  But  you  shall  do  something  else :  you  shall 
work.     That  will  cure  you  I " 

*'  Until  you  let  me  go  down  from  tb'n  miserable  castle, 
]'ll  do  only  what  I  please.  Work  I  won't,  and  no  one  on 
earth  shall  inake  me  work  I"  cried  Brunhilda,  stamping 
her  foot  angrily. 

"  Hum  I  we  shall  see,"  said  the  Graf.  Then  be  rose, 
lefl  the  room,  and  presently  returned  with  two  sturdy 
ruffians  at  his  heels. 

"  Are  you  going  to  kill  me  ?  "  quietly  asked  Brunhilda. 
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The  Graf  laughed  as  if  nothing  so  ebsnrdly  ridicnloos  had 
ever  been  au^ested  to  bis  mind  before,  and  then  ho  nodded 
to  the  men,  who,  without  giving  Brunhilda  the  option  of 
waiting,  lifted  her  from  the  ground  and  carried  her  down 
a  Sight  of  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  and  into  a  cell  dismal  and 
dark.  The  cell  also  was  cut  in  the  rock.  Its  sides  rose 
pyramidally  to  a  small  graUng,  through  which  the  light  was 
admitted  in  quantity  sufficient  only  to  show  obscurely  tbe 
wretchedness  of  the  dungeon.  A  spinning-wheel  and  a 
steal  with  three  legs,  a  pitcher  of  water,  and  trencher  of 
bread,  were  all  the  room  contained,  excepting  a  mass  of  flax 
which  lay  a  foot  thick  upon  the  ground.  The  men  set 
Brunhilda  down. 

"  There,"  aaid  the  Graf;  "  there's  work  that  will  do  yo« 
eood  and  drive  the  nonsense  out  of  your  head.  I'll  be 
bound  by  tbe  time  you've  spun  this  flax  you'll  be  glad 
enough  to  talk  to  some  one  :  and  until  you  have  spun  this 
fiax  to  the  last  fibre,  here  you  remain." 

Brunhilda  kicked  the'  spinning-wheel  across  the  room, 
and  sat  upon  the  stool,  turning  tier  back  contemptuously 
on  the  Graf.  "  Here  will  I  sit  rather  than  return  to  thee,  ' 
she  said. 

"  We  shall  see,"  said  the  Graf!  "  By  the  way,"  he 
added,  "  my  three  foimer  wivea  departed  their  lives  from 
this  apartment.  I  hope  your  dreams  will  l>e  asTeeable;" 
and  with  a  brutal  mockery  of  a  laugh  he  closed  tbe  door 
and  turned  tbe  key  in  it.  Brunhilda  heard  him  and  the 
men  ascending  the  steps.  There  was  a  second  door  at  the 
head  of  the  steps ;  this  also  was  slammed,  and  the  bolt  shot 

Sbe  resolved  she  would  never  move  whilst  she  had  life 
from  the  stool  sbe  *al  upon,  and  thinking  upon  her  wronga 
fixed  her  determination.  Hours  passM,  and  the  ligtit 
faded  away.  A  star  twinkled  down  upon  her  through  tha 
grating,  and  her  ibonghts  went  from  her  wrongs  to  her  sor- 
rows,  and  by  natural  transiliou  to  her  happiness,  now  all 
passed  away  and  gone  like  the  light ;  and  only  sweet  mem- 
ory, like  tbe  star  above,  reflected  the  morning  light  of  her 
life.  She  thought  of  the  summer  evenings  of  a  year  since ; 
she  pictured  the  vine-clothed  banks  of  the  river,  Rudolph's 
ferry,  the  orchard,  the  evening  song,  perhaps  being  song 
now  by  voices  as  happy  as  hers  was  then.  She  wondered 
if  one  of  those  gay  souls  ever  thought  for  one  nioment  of 
her;  and  then  uie  threw  herself  upon  tbe  flax  and  wept. 

Presently  sbe  slept ;  hut  what  rerrible  dreams  she  had 
of  unhappy  girls  shut  in  cells  until,  mad  wiAi  despair,  they 
dashed  tneir  lives  out  against  the  black  stone  walls,  were 
too  terrible  to  tell.  She  groaned  and  writhed  in  her  sleep, 
and  when  she  awoke  it  was  with  a  strange  choking  sensa- 
tion  in  her  throat.  She  realiied  her  position;  she  woa  ly- 
ing on  tbe  flax-covered  ground  of  the  cell ;  more  thoroughly 
awake,  she  became  conscious  that  her  head  was  l^ins  be- 
neath the  level  of  her  bodv.  Yet  when  she  raised  her 
head  and  moved  the  flax,  sne  found  the  boarded  6oor  be- 
neath perfectly  level.  The  only  thing  strange  about  it  was 
that  it  should  be  boarded  when  all  else  about  the  rough- 
hewn  chamber  was  bare  and  crude. 

The  movement  must  have  been  a  delusion  of  her  waking 
senses.  But  when  again  her  head  pressed  the  fioor  tbe 
phenomenon  recurred:  her  head  hung  downwards;  she 
could  feel  that  by  the  tightening  sensation  about  her  throat. 
Resting  upon  her  kne^s,  more  careflilly  she  examined  the 
spot,  pressing  her  hand  upon  the  floor  where  her  head  had 
rested.  Easily,  noiselessly,  it  yielded  to  the  pressure,  re- 
turning to  its  position  wid)  the  removal  of  her  hand.     Ter- 
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treacherous  part  At  this  moment  she  beard  tbe  bolt  shot 
hack  in  the  upper  door.  Quickly  sbe  seated  herself  upon 
the  stool ;  that  she  knew  was  on  firmer  ground.  The  door 
behind  her  opened,  and  a  harsh  voice  said, — 

"  Are  you  nero  7  " 

There  was,  then,  the  possibility  that  she  might  not  have 

"  Yes,  I  am  here  ;  and  here  I  shall  stay,"  answered 
Brunhilda,  purposely  implying  a  misconception  of  tbe  ques- 
tion.   The  man,  now  accustomed  to  tbe  gloom,  saw  her  stiU 


seized  her,  and  she  trembled  violentlv.     She  sprang  to 
feet,  yet  feared  to  move  lest  she  might  tread  upon  ft 
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•eUed  on  Hie  itool.  He  had  brangbt  food;  thla  be  Mt 
down  without  »  word,  and  that  the  door.  The  Muad  of 
his  heavy  footsteps  terminated  with  tie  BlemmiDg  of  the 
•econd  door. 

Impelled  by  curiosity  and  the  hope  that  her  parUal  dis- 
eoTery  aroused,  Brunhilda,  with  much  caution,  crept  to  the 
place  where  last  night  she  had  so  heedlessly  flnng  henelf. 
Once  more  the  floor  gave  beneath  her  hand  and  receded 
as  if  taming  upon  an  opposite  hinge,  and  the  flax  slid  down 
npon  her  band.  She  cleared  the  flax  aside,  and  pushed 
again  to  flnd  what  lay  beneath.  The  light  streaming  from 
above  fell  upon  the  boards  as  they  moved,  until  it  passed 
their  edge  and  was  lost  in  the  vacuity  beneath'.  Holding 
the  trap  back  with  her  right  she  thrust  her  left  arm  care- 
fnllr  over  the  border  of  the  floor  on  which  she  lav;  the 
eoald  feel  the  underaide  of  the  floor,  but  besides  that^  in  all 
directions,  nothing. 

Testing  the  floor  at  each  movement,  she  examined  the 
tnp  from  end  to  end.  It  extended  almost  the  entire  length 
of  the  chamber ;  the  uarrow  margin  of  secure  footins  at 
either  end  being  no  wider  than  one  could  stand  upright 
upon  with  safety.  The  width  she  calculated  by  the  wheel 
she  had  Iticked  from  her ;  tiua  was  displaced  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  trap,  but  did  not  move  in  proportion.  It  lay 
partly  npon  it.  She  believed  she  could  jump,  if  she  were 
compelled,  riEht  across  the  traji.  To  a  slice  of  the  bread 
brought  her  tiy  her  jailer  she  tied  a  wisp  of  flax,  and  let  it 
down  the  hole.  Depended  to  the  farthest  it  weight  was 
unaltered.     She  let  the  flax  slip  from  her  fineers.  Uien  Us- 

tened «  The  bread  is   not  hard  enough  to  make  a 

noise,"  she  was  saying,  when  a  sound  almost  musical  came 
from  the  depths.  She  felt  dizzy  and  sick,  before  she  quite 
realized  what  this  sound  implied:  that  she  lay  above  a  well 
or  shaft,  the  bottom  whereof  was  as  low  as  the  Rhine. 
Probably  the  water  beneath  was  the  Rhine  water.  It  ran 
into  strange  tunnels  and  caverns  which  seemed  roofless. 
A  torch  held  up  in  some  parts  showed  nothing.  Many  a 
time  bad  Rudolph  taken  her  into  those  caverns  with  his 
boat,  rrighten[a;!  her  with  fearful  stories,  and  with  [he 
sinuice  echoes  that  replied  to  hie  voice, 

When  the  jailer  came  again  to  the  cell,  and  found  Brun- 
hilda still  litliog  on  her  stool,  he  laughed  as  if  It  were  a 
loke.  A  week  passed ;  still  he  found  her  constantly  sitting 
m  the  same  spot,  and  in  the  same  attilude.  His  astonish- 
ment was  expressed  in  suitable  but  unprintable  speech.  In 
his  next  visit  hfi  was  accompanied  by  the  Uraf  and  a  Sam- 
beau.  Schwartzenachwein  had  evidently  come  to  assure 
himself  of  the  trutli ;  he  examined  his  wife  and  the  cell 
with  some  curiosity. 

EverythiuK  was  unaltered.  The  despised  wheel  lay  in 
the  middle  of  the  chamber ;  the  flax  lay  a  foot  deep  on  the 
floor  i  Brunhilda  sat  composedly  on  her  three-legged  stool 
with  her  arms  folded.  Ho  gently  remonstrated/with  an 
accent  of  aflectionate  sorrow  in  his  voice,  poinUng  out  to 
her  the  iniquity  of  stubborn  opposition  to  a  fond  husband's 
desire ;  he  finally  begged  her  to  jump  up  like  a  good  little 
wife  as  she  was,  and  ^tch  the  wheel.  But  Brunhilda  told 
him  she  preferred  idleness  to  his  company  at  present,  and 
that  she  was  not  a  bit  tired  of  sittinc  on  her  stool.     The 

i'uler  was  tickled,  and  ventured  to  laugh  :  the  Graf,  despite 
lis  amiability,  took  up  the  water.pitcner  and  broke  it  on 
■he  nnwise  joker's  bead.  Then  the  door  was  banged-to, 
and  not  iill  the  second  was  shut  no  less  Tiolently,  were 
Brunhilda's  ears  unshocked  by  the  angry  Grafs  speech, 
which  was  also  appropriate  in  its  way. 

Kd  sooner  was  he  out  of  hearing  than  Brunhilda  rose 
qoickly,  and  carrying  her  stool  with  her,  crossed  rapidly  to 
the  spmning-whcel,  stepping  sideways,  and  with  her  bacr  to 
ths  wall,  along  the  narrow  margin  between  the  wall  and  the  , 
trap.  In  a  minute  she  drew  the  wheel  to  her,  put  it  in-  posi- 
tion, seated  herself  before  it,  and  set  it  in  motion.  All  day 
diligently  slie  worked,  with  the  decision  and  dexterity  ac- 
quired by  constant  practice ;  and  when  the  light  faded  so 
uiatshe  could  see  her  yarn  no  longer,  she  laid  the  vheel  in 
its  original  place,  and  returned  to  her  old  position  agninst 
tbe  wall,  taking  with  her  the  product  of  her  labor.  Then 
■Ih  wore  the  strands  with  her  nimble  fingers  into  stout 
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cord ;  this  she  could  do  in  the  dark.  Her  material  nied, 
she  depressed  the  trap,  and  pulling  from  the  shaft  a  long 
eord,  sne  tightly  knotted  to  it  the  completed  pieec'  ■ 

Every  day  Uiis  work  was  repeated;  always  she  was 
careful  In  scatterinz  the  flax  and  being  npon  the  stool  when 
the  jailer  appeared.  After  a  time,  instead  of  walking 
round  the  trap,  she  lightly  leaped  across  it,  lo  bold  had 
her  familiarity  with  danger  rendered  her.  The  flax  waa 
diminished ;  she  had  to  scatter  it  lightly  to  make  it  appear 
ontouched.  Its  decrease  she  regarded  with  anxiety ;  for 
yet  the  end  of  her  cord  was  dry.  Two  such  cords  knotted 
together  with  steps  mnst  )>e  made  before  she  could  attempt 
to  escape.  And  to  escape  was  her  intention.  At  last,  one 
night,  when  she  drew  the  long,  long  cord  up,  she  found  the 
end  wet,  and  wetter  still  she  made  it  with  the  joyful  tean 
she  shed  upon  iL  When  we  are  wretched,  a  htlle  makea 
us  very  happy.  After  that  she  worked  quicker  than  ever, 
for  hope  gave  ner  energy. 

Unhappily  the  Grafts  patience  was  less  than  that  of  his 
wife's.  When  he  put  her  in  the  cell,  he  calculated  that 
the  next  morning  she  Would  )»  there  no  mure.  That  very 
day  he  put  a  hat-band  about  his  hat,  and  sent  an  obituary 
paragraph  down  to  the  local  weekly.  Now  he  wished  to 
remove  his  hat-band,  and  sighed  for  another  fBte  and  a 
fiflh  wife;  so  great  are  the  charms  of  novelty  to  some 
people.  Every  day  he  inquired  after  his  wife,  and  he 
heard  with  sorrow  that  she  still  sat  upon  her  stool.  Ue 
was  annoyed,  feeling  that  this  continued  delay  and  disap- 
pointment would  eventually  impair  the  serenity  of  his 
temper.  There  never  before  bad  been  such  a  destruction 
of  delf  and  crockery  in  the  Teufelswerk.  He  was  perpetr 
ually  hurling  something  at  somebody.  Injured  vessels  and 
injured  vassals  littered  the  place  up.  His  ruffians  became 
more  nn prepossessing  than  CTer.  Rage  monopolized  hia 
bosom,  and  be  began  to  fear  it  would  become  insensible  to 
passion  of  a  tenderer  kind. 

And  DOW  dark  thoughts  entered  bis  soul  —  thoughts  that 
at  first  distressed  his  sensitive  disposition,  but  which  ro- 
curred  again  and  again  with  lessening  horror  to  him. 
Despite  his  aversion  to  crime,  he  felt  Uiac  if  his  wife  sat 
upon  her  stool  much  longer,  ha  must  shove  her  down  the 
fatal  shaft  and  do  for  her.  And  she  did  sit  npon  her 
stool  much  longer.  So  one  morning  he  scrupulously 
got  out  of  bed  on  the  wrong  side ;  and  thus  prepared  for 
any  atrocity,  he  ordered  the  matutinal  herring  to  be  put 
back  for  five  minutes,  and  once  more  presented  himself 
before  Brunhilda.  To  him,  in  his  present  state  of  mind, 
there  was  something  satisfactory  in  finding  her  in  the  same 
aggravBling  position  :  it  just  wrought  bim  to  the  pitch  of 
fury  necessary  for  the  comfortable  performance  of  m 
tragedy. 
"  Rise,"  said  he. 

His  tone  commanded  obedience,  and  Bmnbilda  reae. 
"  Fetch  your  wheel." 

Brunhilda  did  not  move,  but  the  Urnf  felt  her  tremble 
beneath  his  hand  as  he  grasped  her  shoulder. 
"  Will  yoQ  do  my  bidding  ?"  he  asked. 
She  neither  moved  nor  spoke. 

"  Perish  then  1 "  he  shouted,  and  with  his  whole  force 
threw  her  from  him. 

Brunhilda  shrieked  as  she  fell. 
"  Thud  I  '*  reverberated  the  door. 
Another  shriek. 

"  BanfT  1 "  The  door  had  closed  over  her,  and  now  came 
only  muffled  screams,  rapidly  growing  fainter.  Brunhilda 
was  conscious  of  nothing  as  she  hurtled  through  space. 
Instinct  led  her  to  throw  her  arms  wildly  about  for  some 
means  of  preservation.  Something  touched  her  face.  In- 
stantly her  bands  were  there.  In  her  grasp  she  felt  one 
cord  of  her  unfinished  ladder.  Still  downwards  she 
swept,  the  cord  running  swil\ly  through  her  fingers  and 
cutting  through  them  to  the  bone.  Yet  heedless  of  every- 
thing but  of  checking  her  fall,  more  tightly  she  clutched, 
now  with  both  hands,  the  slender  conl.  Partially  she 
succeeded  in  her  endeavor.  Her  weight  now  hung  upon 
her  wrista  A  knot  of  the  burning  cord  was  beneath  ner 
hand.    She  could  see  nothing,  comprehend  nothing,  but 
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that  Bhe  wu  twirling  round  idi]  round  irith  lucreuing 

But  for  a  minute  shti  faunK  thus ;  then  there  wm  a  iharp 
■nap  above  her.  The  cora  had  broken,  aud  again  ihe 
whirled  downward!.  The  descent  wai  short,  when  ibe 
eucouDteied  a  fresh  experience.  She  was  now  descending 
tbroi^h  icy  water.  Water  was  roaring  in  her  ears  and 
gurgling  in  her  throat.  Frantically  sne  flung  her  arms 
■bout,  clutcbbg  vainly  the  intractable  water,  until  prei- 
ently  the  reaiatance  to  her  arm  ceased,  and  at  the  aame 
moment  she  gasped  the  air.  She  had  risen  like  a  cork. 
Again  she  tank,  aad  as  the  water  rushed  once  more  into 
her  mouth  she  redoubled  her  ezertiomi ;  straining  her  neck 
upwards,  aad  throwing  her  arms  around  her,  the  felt  a 
smooth  small  rockv  projection.  She  curved  her  fingers, 
and  broke  her  nails  upon  the  hard  slippery  surface ;  bnt 
she  saved  her  life.  Her  head  again  rose  above  the  water, 
and  now  both  bands  clung  to  the  irregular  face  of  the 

Every  muscle  was  strained  in  the  effort  to  austaio  her 
body  in  its  present  podtioD.  How  rapidly  thoughts  ran 
through  her  mind  1  How  could  she  escape ;  how  much 
longer  could  she  cling  to  this  rock ;  and  a  dozen  other 
matters.  Barely  three  minutes  had  elapsed  since  she  bad 
been  hurled  through  the  trap.  At  this  moment  Brunhilda 
heard  a  many-echoed  voice  roaring  high  above  her.     This 


the  Graf  himself  a  victim  to  himself?  The 
agitated  the  water  and  loosened  firunhilda's  slizhthold; 
at  the  same  moment  something  touched  her  shoulifer.  Was 
it  the  destroyer  seeking  to  save  himself  by  the  destroyed  ? 
At  leant  ihe  would  not  perish  in  his  arms.  But  her  hands, 
with  which  she  sought  to  repel  him,  met  a  friend  instead 
of  foe.  The  Graf  had  hurled  down  her  spin uiug- wheel, 
to  6nisb,  if  necessary,  the  work  of  destruction. 

By  means  of  the  wheel  and  the  rock  Brunhilda  now  sup- 
ported herself,  and  shortly  became  suScientlj'  composed  to 
think  oT  something  further  than  her  immediate  condition. 
She  drew  herself  along  the  face  of  the  cavern,  and  pres- 
ently her  touch  revealed  to  her  a  ledce  of  sufficient  width 
••  a  resting-place  for  her  body,  She  dr^ged  herxelf  upon 
it,  and  rested  until  her  streneth  returned.  The  ledae  ex- 
tended beyond  her  reach,  and  being  almost  level  wiui  the 
water,  she  was  able  to  creep  along  it  and  yet  retain  ber 
hold  on  the  spinning-wheel.  At  each-  movement  she  ex- 
plored with  her  htiaSa  the  rock  beneath  and  beside  her ; 
this  alone  guided  bar;  no  faintest  gleam  of  light  lessened 
the  awfuInesE  of  her  position,  or  assisted  her  in  the  least. 

Sometbiug  that  was  not  rock  presently  met  ber  touch. 
It  was  loose  and  soft  Her  fingers  recoiled.  Even  in  such 
peril  the  feminine  repugnance  of  her  senses  to  things 
strange  was  paramount  It  might  be  some  rotting  slimy 
creature  of  the  water.  She  stretched  her  hand  In  another 
direction,  and  touched  something  like  a  loose  round  stone. 
But  what  was  the  thread-like  weed  beside  it  ?  She  rent 
the  fearful  stillness  with  a  yet  mora  fearful  scream  ;  and 
sprang  into  the  water,  away  from  the  loathsome  spot 
That  was  not  stone  and  weed,  but  bone  and  hair. 

The  struggles  and  fatigues  that  followed  she  never  real- 
ized thoroughly  until,  exhausted,  she  lay  concealed  amongst 
the  vines  on  the  Rhine  bank.  She  wept  and  sobbed, 
muffling  the  sound  beneath  her  dank  sodden  dress,  lest  it 
might  lead  to  her  discovery.  It  was  evening,  and  within 
beuing  the  laborers  were  returning  to  their  homes.  Some 
were  chatting  and  laughing  —  these  cheered  her ;  but 
those  who  trod  along  without  speaking  filled  her  heart 
with  terror.  Improbable  as  it  was,  she  believed  them  to 
be  nervants  of  the  Graf  sent  in  her  pursuit 

How  thankful  was  she  when  the  first  star  twinkled 
down  upon  her  through  the  vine-leaves  \  how  grateful  when, 
looking  up  to  the  horrid  castle  from  which  she  had  escaped, 
she  saw  the  pale  flame  flickering  in  the  black  smoke  of  the 
beacon  I  Now  she  was  safe  from  discovery  by  the  villa- 
gers. Upon  her  hands  and  knees  she  began  crawling  from 
ner  place  gf  concealment.  Her  poor  arms  trembled  under 
ber,  partly  from  cold,  but  still  more  from  the  agitation  of 


her  weary  heart     Sbe  essayed  to  walk ;  ber   legs  doubled 
under  her,  and  she  fell  with  her  face  upon  the  brown  earth. 

more.      She  had   outlived   the 


but  when  the  sun  shone  wanta  and  bright  she  melted 
auietly  out  of  existence,  like  the  snow.  Before  she  wtnt 
she  told  her  son  where  he  would  find  her  money;  so  that 
Rudolph,  when  she  was  dead,  found  himself  in  the  posaea- 
'      of  wealth,  and  ample  provision  lor  the  fuiui"        *'"" 


undivided  profits  of  the  ferry.  The  propriety  which 
naturally  characterixed  the  proceedings  of  two  such  de- 
lightful younz  people  as   Dorothe  and   Rudolph   forbade 


;^orth  as  had  been  their  wont  In  the 
eveninc  following  the  burial  of  old  Grisel,  they  bad  a 
happy  hopeful  conversation. 

The  next  day  Rudolph  found  a  friend  to  look  after  the 
ferry,  and  having  dressed  himsell'  in  his  Sunday  clotbei, 
he  boldly  walkea  to  the  bouse  of  his  beloved,  and  asked 
to  see  the  rich  farmer  Werner.  He  marched  into  the 
counting-house  with  ■  firm  step,  erect  head,  and  a  fine 
flush  in  bis  open  face  that'  made  him  look  very  handsume. 
I  dare  say  Dorothe  was  watchin?  from  some  coign  of  van- 
tage, and  iJioagbC  as  I  do.  Hurldebrand,  sittiug  on  a  high 
chair  in  a  corner,  with  a  book  ou  a  stand  before  him,  hardly 
noticed  Rudolph.  Werner,  who  was  counting  his  money, 
gave  a  glance  upwards  and  said,  — 

"Four,  five,  six ^ take  a  seat,  if  you  please;  seven, 
eight —  I'll  attend  to  you  directly  ;  nine,  ten  —  that  makes 
a  liundred  and  ten  score.     Now,   sir,   what  can   I   do  for 

When  a  straightforward  man  knows  what  he  wanta  to 
say,  it  takes  him  but  little  time  to  say  it.  So  very  shortly 
Rudolph  told  how  he  wanted  to  marry  Dorothe,  and  share 
hii  fortune  with  her.  This  piece  of  intelligence  even 
roused  the  haughty  Hurldebrand  from  his  abstraction. 

Werner  asked  Rudolph  how  much  his  fortune  was,  and 
Rudolph,  who  had  come  quite  prepared  for  such  a  proper 
request,  pulled  out  bis  heavy  bag  of  silver,  and  emptied  ib 
contents,  big  and  little,  old  and  new,  bright  and  dull,  upmt 
the  farmer's  table.  Hurldebrand  asked  Rudolph  of  what 
descent  he  was,  and  Rudolph  Cold  with  some  pride  in  his 
voice  how  bis  forefathers  had  been  known  to  the  oldest 
memory  as  honest  ferrymen  of  the  Rhine.  ^Verner  had 
begun  to  count  a  new  pile  of  gold,  and  be  said,  when  Ru- 
dolph had  replied  to  Hurldebrand,  "  Eleven,  twelve  —  pot 
up  your  money,  my  good  young  man,  and  —  thirteen,  four- 
teen—  get  this  foolish  notion  out  of  your  —  fifteen,  six- 
teen—  head  as  soon  as  —  seventeen  —  possible.  Such  a 
marriage  is  —  eighteen  ^preposterous  ;  so  farewell,  and 
God  speed  you  —  nineteen,  twenty." 

Hurldebrand  gave  hu  nose  a  scornful  elevation,  and  re- 
turned to  his  study. 

And  now  Rudolph  was  sitting  ou  his  bed  in  the  cottage, 
and  the  vonnf;  moon  was  looking  with  pitilesf  coldness  . 
through  the  window  into  his  mournful  eyes,  that  glittered 
with  an  nnivonied  tear.  Sad  and  dejected  was  be.  What 
hope  was  there  for  him  in  this  world,  when  money  and 
honest  lineage,  and  an  irreproachable  and  perfect  love, 
failed  to  establish  a  claim  to  the  maiden  who  loved  bimT 
All  he  could  say  had  been  unavailing.  He  had  been  for- 
bidden to  see  or  ipeak  more  to  Dorothe.  Was  there  any 
one  in  this  world  k>  truly  wretched  as  be  ? 

There  was  a  feeble  knock  at  the  door.  He  rose,  curiou 
to  know  who  could  \x  out  at  thi:i  prohibited  time.  He 
opened  the  door,  and,  as  if  in  answer  to  the  question  a 
moment  since  in  his  heart,  there  totlered  up  to  him  a 
woman  all  wan  and  bloodless.  He  drew  back  aghast,  and 
she  followed  him  into  the  moonlight,  where  her  while  teeth 
and  widely-opened  eyes  added  to  her  ghostly  appearance. 
She  put  her  hand  on  bta ;  her  hand  was  damp  and  cold 
as  death  ;  and  her  sleeve  as  it  touched  him  was  heavy 
with  moisture.  When  at  first  he  saw  a  woman's  figure  in 
the  doorway,  be  thought  it  was  Durothe's ;  now  he  wai 
undeceived,  yet  the  features  teemed  familiar  to  him.    Who 
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"  Xou  da  Dot  know  me,"  she  aaid.  "  How  aboald  joa  t 
I  have  lived  Ions  eaouxh  to  groyr  old  and  agly,  but "  — 

"BnmbildaJ'^ 

"  Hush  1  for  God's  lake,  bu«h  I  " 

"  You  were  buried  long  since,  I  thought." 

"I  hare  risen  from  tht)  zraTe  and  from  the  dewl.  I  am 
aloMMt  mad.  I  canoot  beRcva  I  lire.  Have  I  bean  mur- 
dered, and  i»  this  death  ?    Oh,  my  God,  gire  me  a  proof,  a 

Budolph  took  hotb  her  hands  in  his  and  said, "  Brun- 
hilda,  poor  Brunhilda  I " 

"  Oh,  this  is  Rudolph  —  this  bb  living  rolce  —  his  kind 
Toice  I  Oh,  say  agatu,  Poor  Brunhilda,  poor  Bronhilda, 
pow  Brunhilda  I  "  She  sank  upon  the  bed,  in  agonr,  we«p- 
ug  for  herself.  These  first  wordj  of  kindness  did  more 
than  all  the  GraTs  cruelty;  they  almost  broke  her  hearL 
Budolph  l>eot  over  hur,  soothing  and  calming  her  with  the 
softness  and  tenderuess  of  a  woman.  He  bade  her  take 
her  saturated  clothes  off,  and  go  to  bed.  Then  he  took  a 
wooden  txiwl,  and  assured  that  alt  wan  safe,  crept  into  the 
orchard,  and  rather  astonished  the  broweiug  cow  by  un- 
timely drawing  a  supply  of  milk  from  her.  He  bade 
Branhilda  tell  nim  when  be  might  enter,  and  then,  with 
SDch  innocent  freedom  as  the  perfectly  pure  only  can  en- 
Joy,  he  sat  beside  the  bed  in  which  she  lay,  dressing  the 
poor  cut  fingers,  and  feeding  her  with  assiduous  entreaty, 
u  a  mother  would  her  sick  child. 

He  sat  there  until  the  moon  ceased  to  iliiiie  into  the 
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He  had  bidden  her  try  to  sleep,  and  she  lay  pe:^ 
lill  that  he  might  see  bow  docile  she  was ;  ana  now 


■be  oeanl  by  bis  regular  breathing  that  he  slepL     As  she 
moved,  her  cheek  touched  bis  fingers  as  they  lay  upon  ber 

E'Uow;  gently  the  raised  herself  and  touched  them  with 
r  quivering  lips,  with  what  feelings  few  hearts  may  ever 
lee),  tiappily  or  unhappily.  Then  she  too  slept,  and  he, 
awaking,  crept  to  bis  mother's  room,  laying  himself  upon 
the  empty  bed  to  dream  —  a  medley  dream,  in  which  his 
own  and. Brunhild a's  uniiappiueiB  were  strangely  combined, 
uid  Dorothe  and  the  wiulied  Schwartzenschwein  played 
changefnt  parts. 

I  have  DO  doubt  that  the  astute  reader  will  know  per- 
fectly well,  without  reading  farther,  bow  this  is  all  to  end. 
Dorothe,  nith  her  big  eyes,  will  cry  awbile,  and  Budolph 
will  forget  that  attachment ;  whilst  his  pity  for  Brunhilda 
will  change  to  a  deeper  feeling  of  love.  Somehow  or  other 
SchwartEeoBchwein  gets  killed,  and  Rudolph  ofTers  his 
hand  to  Brunhilda,  who,  when  they  are  married,  will  pre- 
sent him  with  all  the  late  Grafs  property,  which  is  hers  by 
law.  Then  tbuy  will  make  a  bonfire  of  the  old  castle  to 
celebrate  their  nuptials,  and  the  ruins  are  there  to  this  day. 
But  if  the  reader  does  think  so,  and  will  read  on  to  the 
Utter  end,  he  will  discover  a  convincing  proof  tliat  the 
wisest  and  most  intelligent  of  ihe  race  may,  for  once  in  Ids 
life,  be  mistaken. 

Dorothe,  it  is  true,  had  another  and  a  new  lover.  For 
the  term  of  mourning  required  by  medinval  decency  twing 
Mpired,  the  Graf  onco  more  fought  him  a  wife.  Of  all 
maidens  none  appeared  so  eligible  lor  this  purpose  aa  Do- 
rothe. Her  own  charms  and  her  father's  riches  appealed 
at  once  to  his  heart  and  bead ;  he  was  moved  alike  by  Cu- 
pid and  cupidity.  When  qunrUr-day  arrived  be  called 
personally  upon  Werner,  and  whilst  upon  the  subject  of 
rents,  he  took  occasion  to  mention  the  laceration  caused  in 
his  bosom  by  the  fair  Dorothe.  The  farmer,  instead  of 
treating  thil  as  a  mere  joke,  expressed  the  pleasure  be 
ihoulil  feet  in  becominK  the  father-in-law  of  so  worthy  a 
noble  as  Scbwartzen  sen  vein,  and  then  showed  him  the 
j»gs  of  gold  set  aside  for  Dorolhe's  porttoo.i  Hurldebrand. 
okewlee  expressed  his  desire  to  be  united  by  marriage  wit^ 
such  a  fine  old  (disreputable)  line  as  the  Grafs.  True, 
lalber  and  son  believed  bim  to  be  a  rascal ;  but  then  if  we 
'dused  alliances   simply  on   this  ground,   what  on  earth 
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would  become  of  our  "blood"?  So  be  invited  the  Graf 
to  stay  to  snpper,  and  ttade  Dorothe  adorn  herself  with 
ribbons. 

Dorothe  was  obedient;  but  ber  bright  ribbons  were 
strangely  in  contrast  wilh  her  sad  face.  That  was  cold, 
pale,  and  thin ;  but  her  considerate  relatives  consoled 
themselves  that  it  made  her  eyes  appear  larger  and 
'  brighter  and  more  beautiful  Uian  ever.  Schwartcen- 
schwein  was  exceedingly  pleased  and  none  the  less  >o  be- 
cause of  Dorothe's  silence.  He  said  a  woman  with  so  little 
to  say  would  make  an  obedient  wife.  This  compliment 
was  regarded  by  the  punctilious  Harldet>rand  as  nothing 
less  than  an  expression  of  lovei  therefore,  as  he  accom- 
panied the  Graf  to  the  Teufelswerk  path,  he  delicately  in- 
quired of  him  what  his  intentions  were,  to  which  Schwartt- 
enscbwein  replied  that  be  intended  marriage  with  Dorothe, 
and  that  as  early  as  convenient  Then  Hurldebrand  em- 
braced the  Graf,  and  they  parted  with  mutual  satisfaction. 

The  next  day  Werner  asked  his  daughter  when  it  would 
be  convenient  for  her  to  manr  the  Graf  von  Schwartzen- 
schwein.     Dorothe  angrily  replied,  "  Never  t " 

"  Then  when  can  you  make  it  convenient  ?  "  asked 
Hurldebrand. 

And  again  Dorothe  answered,  "Never I"  Father  and 
brother  at  first  laughed  ;  afterwards  they  frowned.  But 
Dorothe  stirred  not  a  muscle  of  her  face.  She  who  was 
unhesitatingly  obedient  in  all  else  was  as  unhesitatingly 
disobedient  in  this.  Nothing  Werner  or  Hurldebrand  stud 
moved  her  in  the  least.  She  said  she  would  marry  no  one 
if  not  Rudolph  ;  and  asked  them  if  they  wished  ber  (o  ha 
murdered,  as  the  previous  consorts  of  the  Graf  had  been. 
Werner  and  Hurldebrand  both  agraed  that  such  would  ba 
an  enviable  fate  compared  with  a  m^aatltanoe  with  a  ferry- 
man.    You  see  tkty  were  not  going  to  live  wilb  the  Gra£ 

A  week  passed,  and  Dorothe  was  unaltered  in  her  decis- 
ion. When  the  Graf  came  for  bis  answer,  the  holy  Hurl- 
debrand told  a  lie,  saying  that  Dorothe  had  a  slight  attack 
of  the  measles  ;  and  so  the  Graf  was  put  off  for  a  while. 
Meanwhile  Hurldebrand  arranged  to  go  to  Rudolph,  and 
see  if  anything  could  be  done  with  him  towards  furthering 
their  object.  If  he  would  onl^  put  himself  out  of  the  way 
in  any  manner  i^reeable  lo  himself,  it  might,  by  destroy- 
ing Dorothe's  hopes,  alter  her  detennioation.  To  Bo- 
dolph's  culpable  behavior  they  attributed  Dorotlie's  dispo- 
sition to  thwart  the  wishes  ol  their  hearts  :  and  it  seemed 
but  j'ust  and  reasonable  that  he  in  return  should  m^e  a 
sacrifice  —  of  himself,  for  instance. 

With  this  view  Hurldebrand  one  day  made  his  way  to 
the  ferry-house ;  but  bis  habit  of  prying  in  at  people's  win- 
dows saved  him  a  world  of  trouble  in  Uiis  case.  Whath* 
saw  when  he  peeped  .through  the  little  casement  in  Ru-' 
dolpb's  cottage  was  quite  sufficient;  he  returned  home 
with  joy  in  bis  heart.     He  told  Dorothe  that  Rudolph  waa 


larried ;  and  when  she  boldiv  refused  to  believe  him,  lie 
took  her  by  the  hand,  and  tool  her  trembling  by  the 
loved  path  to  the  ferry.     It  was  noon,  and  Rudolph  n 


bis  boat.  Stealthily  Hurldebrand  led  her  over  the  soft 
green  to  the  back  window  in  the  little  cottage,  and  when 
be  had  first  peeped  himself,  he  bade  Dorothe  look.  With 
ber  back  towards  them  sat  a  graceful  young  womau,  and 
she  was  braiding  her  long,  shining  hair.  Dorothe  saw  this, 
and  that  the  hair  was  fair,  and  that  the  neck  beneath  waa 
white,  and  she  said  faintly  to  her  brother,  "  Take  me  home, 
take  me  home  1 " 

Never  perhaps  was  a  good  man  so  elated  with  a  sister's 
mieerpr  as  Hurldebrand.  He  kissed  her  aSectionately  when 
he  said  "  Good  ni^bt,"  and  chuckled  with  his  father  in  a 
quite  plebeian  and  secular  way. 

Then  Dorothe  cared  not  what  became  of  her,  and  she 
wished  not  lo  live.  She  should  die :  let  it  be  quickly. 
At  least  before  she  went  she  would  please  ber  good  father. 
So  she  stud  to  bim,  '■  Father,  when  the  Graf  will  have  me, 
I  am  his."  After  this  Werner  was  as  delighted  as  Hurlde- 
brand, and  the  Graf  as  pleased  as  any  one.  There  should 
he  another  fSte,  and  the  little  chapel  should  be  strewn  with 
white  and  pink  roses.  Great  preparations  were  roads. 
Triumplial  arches  were  set  up;  and  the  mayor,  with  the 
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•uUlance  of  a  dictionan'  koA  the  lexton,  irrote  sn  addreai, 
comptimenUiig  Uie  Graf  on  obtaining  four  wItcb  more  tlum 
an  ordinBTy  man  attaint  to.  Tbe  extra  grandeur  of  tlieae 
pKparationa  vm  made  bv  the  corporation,  becsnie  Utterly 
the  good*  and  chattels  ol  the  wealthier  Bergbeimttei  had 
■uflered  greatly  by  the  inroada  of  an  opposition  Grafa 
tnanuders,  to  wbofe  incimlona  they  deiirea  Scbwartcen- 
■cbwein  to  put  a  stop. 

When  Badolpb  beard  of  tbe  approaching  mairi^,  he 
waa  heart-broken.  Whilat  Doroihe  lived  and  loveahim, 
life  was  sweet;  but  now  she  was  false  and  lored  him  not, 
lieath  were  lees  bitter.  BrunhUda  saw  bis  grief,  and  her 
good  heart  bled  for  him.  Bhe  snggeated  that  Doroltae  wai 
acting  under  compuiiion  and  not  from  choice  ;  and  she 
bade  liim  seek  her  and  assure  himself  she  was  yet  true. 
Sot  tor  one  minute  did  Brunhilda  entertain  the  unworthy 
thought  that  Dorothe*s  marriage  with  the  Graf  would  give 
Bndol^  to  her  (Bmnhilda).  She  loved  him  too  deeply, 
too  well  for  that. 

Rudolph  shoolc  his  head  sadly;  and  hopelessly  he  went 
to  Werner's  houso  and  asked  to  see  Dorothe.  But  Werner 
and  Hurldebrand  thfust  bim  from  the  door,  and  said  Do- 
lothe  had  freely  siven  herself  to  tbe  Graf  and  scorned  the 
feiryman.  FinslW  they  sneeringly  bade  him  co  back  and 
be  content  with  his  lenian.  Never  had  Budolph  felt  so 
bitterly  enraged.  Her  that  he  called  sister  they  had  called 
by  an  opprobrious  name ;  they  had  been  spying,  into  his 
aifairs,  and  wilfully  mitjudged  his  faumanily.  Not  one 
word  of  this  did  he  tell  Brunhild*  i  she  suffered  enoneb. 
But  in  his  sleep  he  spoke  wildly  and  loud  through  the 
night;  whilst  Branhilda  knelt  by  ber   bed,  prayi^  and 

Tbe  Graf  descended  from  the  castle  fnlt  an  hour  before 
the  ceremony  was  to  take  place,  llie  interim  he  employed 
in  receiving  the  address  and  promising  redress.  The 
Bersheimites  should  be  avenged  an  the  unpriDcipled  roa- 
tanders.  He  inspected  tbe  floral  arrangements,  and  lasted 
the  wine  supplied  by  Wecner  for  general  use.  Then  be 
went  into  the  chapel,  and  whilst  drawing  on  his  new  gaunt- 
lets made  casual  inquiries  of  the  sexton  as  to  the  wher^ 
abonts  of  the  church  plate.  Knowledge  is  always  useful. 
The  Graf  was  not  above  robbing  a  church.  The  villagera 
lined  either  side  of  the  road  through  the  markel-place, 
and  looked  eagerly  for  the  appearance  of  Werner  and  the 
bridal  party. 

Presently  there  was  a  murmnr,  and  the  procession  ap- 
peared. First  came  the  whole  police  force  of  the  two 
Tillages  to  clear  the  way  ;  and  as  there  were  no  obstacles 
in  their  path,  they  performed  their  duty  to  universal  admi- 
ration. Then  came  Werner's  vine-dressera  In  an  unique 
'  livery,  invented  by  Hurldebrand  especially  for  this  occa- 
sion, and  very  fine  they  looked  ;  especially  those  who  hap- 
pened to  fit  their  clothes.  Hurldebrand  had  to  have  the 
costumes  made  in  Kdlo,  and  as  all  were  made  precisely  of 
one  size,  it  was  rather  awkward  for  the  little  men ;  tliev 
had  a  difficulty  in  keeping  the  peaks  of  their  heavy  hel- 
mets above  their  nose.  And  it  was  aUo  slightly  uncom- 
ortable  for  tbe  bi^  men  ;  they  were  obliged  to  take  minc- 
ug  steps,  like  a  gu-1,  a  certain  fear  attending  their  every 
movement.  Then  came  Hurldebrand  in  the  armor  his 
Erandfhtber  had  fought  In  againrt  the  Saracens,  and  he 
inrpired  terror  in  every  heart  ;  for  some  were  awed  by  bis 
terrific  appearance,  and  others  feared  his  weight  would 
break  bis  horse's  back  in  the  middle.  So  he  staggered  by. 
Then  came  Werner  with  everything  upon  him  new,  includ- 
ing A  black  patch  on  his  nose,  'ihe  barber  who  shaved 
him  was  so  unpreued  with  the  necessity  of  being  careful, 
that  he.  conld  not  keep  his  hand  steady  for  nervousness, 
and  the  razor,  slipping  into  the  soft  part  of  the  farmer's 
nose,  had  caused  an  cjiteneive  and  gaping  wound  :  hence 
the  plaster.  Supporting  herself  upon  his  arm  was  the 
bride.  They  were  followed  by  her  friends,  and  the  pro- 
cession was  closed  by  Werner's  dairy-maids  and  female 
servants,  who,  like  the  men,  bad  hern  attired  by  Hurlde- 
brand in  appropriate  dress.  They  did  not  look  so  uncom- 
fortable aa  the  men,  because  it  was  easy  enough  to  leave 
hooks  undone  here,  and  to  stick  pins  in  there ;  and  besides 


they  were  very  well  known  to  every  one  in  the  village,  and  a 

Eod  deal  of  good-humored  pleasantry  and  fnu  took  place 
tween  them  and  their  friends.  Especially  Ihe  little  tms 
look  pleasure  in  treadine  upon  their  long  skirts,  and  in 
mnning  tagb  and  bobs  to  Uie  hanging  fallals  of  their  head- 
As  if  in  a  stupor  Ihe  bride  walked  along.  Her  eyei 
were  not  cast  down,  but  looked  straight  bMorc  ber  into 
vacuity.  Her  features  were  quite  expressionless.  It  wsi 
as  if  her  soul  were  already  dead,  and  her  body  but  the  fair 
neit  from  which  the  sweet  bird  had  flown. 

S^e  had  reached  the  market-place,  wben  from  the  crowd 
one  stepped  forward,  and  running  to  her  side  canght  vf 
her  listless  band  and  said, — 
"  Dorothe,  Dorothe  1  " 

Our  hearts  requira  little  of  our  tongues.  In  repeatilf 
that  name,  unhappy  Budolph  expressed  what  hours  of  sx- 

filanatioQ  could  not  have  lold.  Bitter  grief  and  falthfii] 
ove,  entreaty  and  despair,  were  in  an  instant  told,  and  is 
quickly  heard  and  beAeved.  Now  a  flush  came  into  Do- 
rothe's  face,  her  eves  fixed  themselves  upon  Budolph  as  If 
they  would  never  leave  bim,  and  she  flung  her  arms  about 
his  neck,  knowing  nothing  but  that  he  was  still  hers. 

Werner  was  amazed  and  confounded.  What  conld  he 
do  ?  Not  knowing,  he  hastened  after  Hurldebrand,  who, 
concerned  with  his  own  difficulties,  was  getting  alone  u 
fast  as  he  could  with  his  part  of  the  procession,  and  letv- 
ing  tbe  latter  part  of  the  cavalcade  behind. 

You  may  be  sure  the  episode  of  the  lovera'  meeting  st- 
tracted  all  attention.'  Whispers,  mnrmura,  sympalEetic 
sighs  arose  from  those  near,  and  were  echoed  by  thote  t» 
yond.  The  villagers  closed  round  the  young  couple,  and 
through  this  mob  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  break.  Hurlde- 
brand s  horse  bad  been  stopped,  and  when  urged  to  pro- 
ceed again,  bad  quietly  donblcd  his  legs  and  rolled  over 
on  his  rider;  ana  Werner  was  disrespectfully  bandied  by 
tbe  independent  villagers  when  he  attempted  to  get  before 
them.  At  this  juncture  the  GraTs  harsh  voice  was  beard, 
and  quickly  an  openiog  was  made  for  him.  He  strode 
through  with  his  hand  upon  his  sword,  and  Werner  fol- 
lowed at  his  heels  like  a  hound.  The  mob  closed  in  sod 
pressed  close  upon  them.  Schwartzenschweiu  drew  his 
sword,  and  quickly  the  villagers  fell  back,  leaving  an  opel 
space  around  the  principal  acton  in  the  scene. 

"  Sunder  them  I  sunder  them  I  "  shouted  Werner. 

The  Graf  put  his  hand  upon  Dorothe's  shoulder,  and 
said  to  Rudolph,  — 

"  Ferryman,  this  woman  is  my  wife." 

"  She  IS  not  thine,  nor  shall  sne  be,"  said  Budolph,  dii- 
engaging  Lis  sword  arm  from  about  Dorothe's  waisL 

"  She  and  her  father  too  have  eiven  their  promise. 
Who  will  separate  us  1    Who  haa  the  right  to  come  be- 

"  I,"  said  a  voice  beude. 

Then  firunhilda,  removing  a  veil  that  had  concealed  bei 
face  from  those  she  stood  amongst,  looked  boldly  in  tbe 
eyes  of  the  wieked  Graf,  and  turned  around  that  all  peopls 
might  Fee  her.  Then  she  said  loudly,  that  they  might 
every  one  hear  her,  "  I  am  Brunhilda,  the  wife  of  Gm 
von  'SchwartzeuEchwein,  and  I  forbid  this  marriage." 

The  Graf  appeared  unable  to  believe  his  senses.  Eii 
face  became  ashen,  and  tbe  peonies  that  erst  blossomed  in 
his  checks  were  distilled,  and  the  drops  of  moisture  stood 
upon  his  face.  A  hostile  murmur  amongst  the  villageit 
aroused  him  to  the  necessity  of  immediate  .fnd  decisive 
action.  He  drew  a  Vhistle  from  his  breast  and  blew  a 
shrill  note.  Half  a  dozen  quasi-villagers  threw  off  tbefa' 
cloaks  and  appeared  in  their  true  characters — SchwaKz- 
enschwein's  body-guard,  armed  to  the  teeth.  The  Gtif 
and  his  men  faced  the  crowd  and  drew  their  swords. 

■'  Now,"  said  the  Graf,  "  let  us  arbitrate.  Resistance  is 
useless.  Surrender  to  me  Dorothe;  she  shall  be  niin& 
As  for  thee,  woman  "  (facing  Brunhild^),  "  thou  art  aa 
unprincipled  impostor,  and  must  suBer  the  punishment 
of  imposilion.     Guards,  seize  her  1" 

'•Hold  I"  cried  Rudolph.  "  Thou  art  known.  Suspect- 
ing who  tbe  real  marauden  were,  we  have  watched,  and 
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(band  Id  thee  and  thy' scoundrels  the  destroyen  of  oar 
property.  We  are  prepared ! "  He  cUpped  hU  handi, 
•nd  a  More  of  iturdy  TtlUgen,  tnmmz  up  their  tleevea, 
difpUjed  St  onc«  their  badge  of  special  coostable,  and  the 
lethal  weapon  wielded  by  the  force.  Radolph  himself 
dnir  tiis  Bword,  and  placing  himself  between  Dorotbe  and 
Branhilda  and  the  Uraf,  he  shoated,  — 

"  Berghaim,  B«care  the  rMcals,  and  for  yourself  freedom 
from  the  cuned  yoke  of  SchwarUenschwein."  Unused  to 
armed  opposition,  the  Grafs  men  do  sooner  saw  the  for- 
nidable  amy  of  their  adversaries  then  they  threw  them- 
selves npon  their  knees  and  begged  for  mercy.  Not  so  the 
Graf.  Whirling  his  sword  about  bis  head  he  sprang  to- 
wards Budolph,  and  bronght  his  weapon  down  with  the 
utmost  velocity.  It  is  needless  to  say  Rudolph  excused 
hunaelf  Dram  being  cleft  to  the  chine  by  a  very  dexterous 
party.  And  then  began  a  fearful  fight.  Everv  stroke 
seenUd  to  carry  certam  destruction  with  it,  yet  tailed  in 
eSecL  Not  once  did  either  seek  the  customary  interval 
for  refreshment  Blood  Sowed  on  both  sides,  and  blood 
flew  between.  Men  feared  to  interpose.  Women  were 
loo  interested  to  faint.  A11  prayed  for  the  success  of 
Budolph.  £>en  Warner  said,  '■  Conquer,  Rudolph,  and 
thy  guerdon  shall  be  Dorotbe,"  and  Hurldebrand  said, 
"Thy  prowess  (if  thoo  winnest)  will  prove  ihy  nobility, 
and  thy  worth  even  for  my  sister." 

Wtiat  other  encouragement  needed  Radolph?  Yet  a 
greater  incentive  had  he  in  the  ipectacle  of  these  two  poor 
women,  who  loved  him  so  dearly,  clinging  to  each  otber, 
b  terror  far  his,  rather  than  of  their  own  ftte.  He  was 
Bot  fighting  for  himself  alone,  but  also  for  them  ;  and  this 
ft  was  that  made  bim  supBrior  to  his  foe.  At  last  Rudoloh 
made  a  desperate  lunge  and  his  sword  was  through  tlie 
Grafs  body.  The  Grafs  parry  came  too  late.  Yet  the 
stroke  cnt  Rndolpb's  sword  off  by  the  hilL  The  Graf, 
tbouzh  mortally  wounded,  w»i  not  yet  dead.  With  agony 
and  bate  transforming  his  face  to  tliAt  of  a  fiend,  he  nerved 
himself  for  the  thrust  which  should  be  his  last  Kudolph 
saw  iL  Ub  cast  one  tender  look  of  despair,  immortal  love, 
and  adieu  at  Dorotbe.  and  dropped  his  arms  beside  him  to 
receive  his  death.  And  now  bchwartzenschwein's  sword 
ia  its  turn  was  sheathed  in  quiveriog  flesh,  and  the  Graf 
and  his  rictim  fell  together.    Yet  Rudolph  was  unscathed  I 

Brunhilda  had  seen  his  despair  and  thrown  herself  upon 
the  threatening  steel,  and  now,  but  a  foot  removed  from 
the  Grafs  (orse,  she  lay  bleeding  on  the  stones.  Rudolph 
flung  himself  beside  her,  and  by  him  sank  Dorotbe. 

Brunhilda  saw  no  one  but  him  for  whom  aha  died.  She 
could  not  speak,  but  her  expanded  eyes  were  full  of  unuE- 
terabla  love  and  entreaty,  as  Rudolph  looked  down  into 
them.  And  she  pursed  her  lips,  like  an  erring  child  witb- 
Ing  a  kiss  before  sinking  to  sleep.  He  bent  his  head,  and 
fcr  the  first  time  their  lips  met,  and  the  sound  of  a  kus 
broke  the  awful  silence.  Then  she  cloBe<l  her  ayes  with 
the  saddest,  sweetest  smile,  and  a  little  shuddariug  sigh 
told  how  all  grief  lefi  her  heart,  and  that  at  Isst  the  weary 
child  slnmberad. 
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IN  TWO  CHAPTItRS. 


I  HENTioir  these  little  matters  to  show  that  Fnlhard's 
ijaalities  were  in  no  danger  of  being  overlooked,  and  ibat 
everybody  in  those  days  desired  to  think  favorably  of  him. 
He  seemed  to  accept  any  apprubation  that  came  to  him,  as 
a  natural  right ;  but  when  his  sayings  or  doings  were  not 
regarded  approvingly,  that  gave  nim  small  concern.  He 
was  entirely  satisQea  with  himself,  and  if  others  had  not 
the  diicemmeat  to  recognize  his  merits,  it  was  their  mis- 
fortune. What  he  thought  of  such  benighted  people  was 
oAen  shown  in  his  manner,  and  the  sneering  tone  in  which 
he  combated  or  oriticised  their  remarks. 

Poor  Evans  was  constantly  provoking  and  incarring  his 


hard  word.  You  see,  without  my  telling  yon,  how  this 
would  happen.  Evans's  occupation  was  gone.  Hia  llttlo 
knowing  discoveries,  ecraCcheJ  out  with  so  much  andeiv  * 
ground  labor,  were  not  only  surpassed  —  they  were  mad* 
insignificant  by  Fnlhard's  twentv  Umes  more  active  and 
bold  researches,  and  ridiculous  oy  the  ensign's  deprecia- 
tory remarks  on  them.  I  think  thnt  Evans,  excessively 
jealous  at  finding  himself  outdone  in  his  own  line,  probably 
gave  some  provocation ;  but  whoever  was  to  blame,  there 
was  some  sparring  which  it  was  painful  to  listen  to.  After 
it  began,  Evans's  horses,  his  curiosities,  his  brown  and 
black  acquaintances,  his  information,  were  pmntedlj  imr- 
pasied,  each  in  its  own  kind,  by  Fnlhard's. 

Poor  Evans  seemed  broken-nearted,  and  talked  of  leav- 
ing the  regiment,  which  many  of  us  implored  him  not  to  do, 
but  to  have  patience.  He  required  sonte,  for  Fulbard, 
having  begun  the  war,  did  not  confine  himself  to  rivalry  in 
what  may  be  called  Evans's  private  department,  but  be- 
came very  critical  about  the  mess,  of  which,  as  I  have  said, 
Evans  was  treasurer,  and  indeed  pretty  nearly  sole  man- 
ager. This  "  naming,"  though  it  may  have  been  adopted 
out  of  ill-will  to  the  treasurer,  was  nevertheless,  I  suspect, 
due  to  another  motive  also.  Fulbard  was  known  to  bo 
again  short  of  money  ;  his  father  had  positively  refused  to 
increase  his  allowance  ;  and  ha  had  laid  his  friends  and 
admirers  under  contributions,  which  he  was  in  no  hurry  to 
restore.  He  was  very  urgent  with  all  those  who  would 
allow  him  to  advise  them,  tbat  they  should  deal  at  particQ- 
lar  stores  and  should  purchase  certain  things  which  ho 
strongly  recommended,  whether  they  required  them  or  not. 

All  this  looked  bad,  and  the  fautt-fluding  with  the  mesi 
may  have  been  of  a   piece  with  the  rest ;  for  Evans  had 

Ksitively  refused  to  open  accounts  for  the  mess  with  Ful- 
rd'i  I'riends,  or  to  relax  in  any  way  the  rules,  which 
were  very  stringent,  especially  as  to  early  payments  of 
officers'  accounts.  'The  latter  was  loud  in  his  expositions 
of  the  advaniages  which  would  accrue  —  we  were  to  livo 
fifty  per  cent,  cneaper  at  the  least  —  if  there  were  a  civil- 
ian mess-man  and  "  no  monopoly,"  as  the  opposition  were 
taught  to  call  it.  Many  were  ungenerooi  enough  to  see  in 
this  plan  only  a  means  of  procuring  credit  longer  thaa 
the  regulations  allowed,  and  of' commencing  dealings  with 
certain  tradesmen  whom  the  most  of  us  did  not  desire  to 
employ.  But  the  agitation,  kept  up  with  the  eii  which 
Fulbard  knew  how  to  ■^pplyi  ^u  really  efTective  among  Um 
juniors ;  we  were  rapidly  becoming  two  parties ;  and  the 
consequences  to  the  regiment  promised  to  be  serious.  Tho  • 
seniors  supported  Evans  and  tlie  old  rigimt ;  but  the  press- 
ure was  getting  Tery  strong  —  an  old  stager  going  home 
and  a  young  one  coming  out  might  turn  the  scale. 

In  the  mean  time  my  ensign  was  fool  enough  to  get  into 
a  mess  from  which  all  his  effrontery  couldn't  save  him. 
There  was  a  pickle  called  Morley  in  the  regiment — a 
queer  fellow,  but  rather  a  cub.  The  colonel  thought  he 
ml^ht  make  something  ol  bim ;  and  with  a  view  of  doing  wa, 
noticed  all  his  escapades,  although  not  severely.  Money, 
however,  was  greatly  frightened  —  thought  the  colonel 
wanted  to  be  down  on  him,  and  was  as  anxious  if  he  made 
a  mistake  as  if  he  bad  bten  conscious  of  irregularity.  While 
under  the  belief  that  the  colonel  would  make  a  handle  of 
bis  first  stumble  to  get  rid  of  him,  he  had  to  attend  tho 
general's  half-yearly  inspection ;  and  he  remembered  jost 
before  the  appointed  day  that  his  shako  had  been  destroyod 
in  some  foolish  skylark. 

So  Tar  as  I  remember,  there  waa  nothing  in  the  caao 
which,  if  the  story  were  fairly  told,  could  have  been  treatod  ' 
as  very  heinous.  He  had  lost  his  shako  by  an  accident,  mod 
hadn't  bad  time  to  get  out  another  —  that  was  all.  Bat 
Morley  had  Titions  of  being  pointed  out  to  the  general  aa 
unprovided  with  a  proper  head-dress,  and  at  the  same  timo 
spoken  of  as  a  you:h  whom  it  was  not  desirable  to  retain 
in  the  service.  He  couldn't  borrow  a  shako,  because  the 
whole  regiment  was  to  turn  out,  and  every  ofiicer  would  be 
required  to  wear  his  own.  One  shako  only  wonld  be  off 
duty  —  Anstruther's,  who  was  confined  to  his  bedi  but 
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Od  his  mentioDiDcr  hi*  difEcnlty  to  FDlhkrd,  of  whom  he 
waa  k  Mirt  otj>rvt^,  the  latter,  who  did  not  like  Aeitm- 
iher,  moat  anjustly  agreed  with  Horlej  that  it  woald  be  of 
no  me  to  Mk  the  loan  of  the  shako.  "Bat  never  mind 
that,  my  hoj,"  added  mr  aub ;  '-  I'll  get  j-ou  the  shako  In 
ipite  of  him  — see  if  I  don't"  And  ne  reallj  broaght  it 
-  to  Morlaf,  telline  him  with  a  complacent  smile  that  he  had 
cone  Co  Alutruuier'i  roam  while  the  latter  lay  awake  on 
Eb  bed,  crawled  under  the  bed  to  the  inner  corner  of  the 
chamber,  got  pouenlon  of  the  shako,  and  returned  without 
being  seen  or  heard.  Morley  wore  it  on  parade,  but  aft«r- 
warJs  resisted  Fulhard's  proposal  to  take  it  back  again  sur- 
reptitiouslf,  either  fearing  that  it  had  already  been  missed, 
or  else  having  sufficient  sense  of  propriety  to  be  open  with 
AnBlmtber,  now  that  his  difficulty  nad  been  got  over.  Lncky 
&r  him  that  he  took  that  courae,  for  the  ahako  had  been 
missed,  and  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  avoid  detec- 
tion; so  confeaaion  was  the  wisest  aa  well  aa  the  prop«rest 
courae.  Morley  went  into  Anatrnther'a  room  with  the  ahako 
in  bis  hand,  and  made  a  very  humble  apology  for  having 
taken  the  liberty  of  using  it 

"  Before  I  make  any  mswer  to  vour  eacatea,"  answered 
Anstruther,  "you  will  be  so  kinil  as  to  tetl  me  by  what 
means  you  got  possession  of  the  shako ;  did  yon  make  use 
of  my  aervanl?" 

"No,  upon  my  honor." 

"  Perhaps  you  will  explain." 

In  Anatrutiier's  hands,  and  with  a  lame  case,  Uorley  was 
not  long  in  betraying  enough  to  let  it  be  guessed  how 
things  stood ;  indeed,  he  need  not  have  bad  any  temple 
about  revealing  the  whole  busineaa,  if  he  had  remembered 
that  Fiflhard  had  boaaied  of  his  exploit 

"  Very  well,  air,"  answered  AnstTDther,  "  1  accept  your 
apology,  and  request  you  to  understand  that  by  simply 
having  asked  the  loan  ot  me  you  might  have  prevented  the 
having  to  ezcnae  yourself  at  all.  The  matter  is  at  an  end 
between  yon  and  me  ;  not  ao  between  me  and  the  person 
who  may  have  taken  the  liberty  of  removing  the  shako 
from  my  room." 

Anstruther  immediately  requested  a  friend  to  bring  FdI- 
bard  to  account;  but  the  story  being  now  pretty  well 
known,  and  Anatmther's  probable  course  accurately 
gneaaed,  it  was  determined  amoni;  us  seniors  that  our  aick 
comrade  should  not  be  troubled  about  the  escapade. 
Three  of  ni  had  an  interview  with  Fulhard,  and  told  him 
that  unless  he  should  write  a  full  and  sufficient  apology  to 
Anstruther  we  would  take  up  the  matter  as  a  military  mis- 
demeanor, and  brine  it  officially  before  the  colonel . 

He  tried  to  make  light  of  it,  and  be  tried  to  bluster,  say- 
tog  that  it  waa  but  a  private  miaunderatanding  at  the  worst 
This,  however,  did  not  answer  ;  he  dared  not  let  the  case 
go  into  the  orderly-room;  and  finallv  he  penned  the  re- 
quired  note,  which  anticipated  Anatruther'a  message  to  him, 
aud  which,  being  accepted,  put  an  end  to  the  difficulty. 
Fulhard's  repute  was,  however,  a  good  deal  shaken  by  hia 
being  so  plainly  shown  to  have  been  in  the  wrong.  Hia 
pecuniary  shortcomings,  moreover,  wm-e  damaging  to  him  a 
good  deal,  and  an  expedient  lo  which  he  now  resorted  to 
raise  the  wind  still  further  lowered  him  io  public  estima- 


There  was  a  young  merchant  of  some  m 


IS  but  not  very 


much  discretion,  with  whom  many  of  our  officers 
pretty  intimate.  His  name  was  Uenriquez.  This  youth 
expressed  some  doubt  about  anybody  being  able  to  do  a 
walking  feat  against  time,  of  which  Fulbarii  bad  spoken ; 
whereupon  the  latter  offered  to  do  something  very  mui:b 
barder  —  that  is,  be  was  to  do  the  same  distance  in  the 
same  time,  and  he  waa  to  carry  a  knapsack  with  a  soldier's 
full  kit  in  it 

It  was  no  more  than  he  had  done  at  home,  but  of  course 
things  were  different  in  ibis  climate.  Henriquez  made  the 
Iwt  rather  against  his  will,  and  won  it  rather  against  his 
expectation,  after  the  readiness  to  undertake  it  displayed 
by  Fulbard.  The  ensign  had  considerable  difficulty  in 
raising  the  three  doubloons  which  he  lost  and  he  never 
lecovered  from  the  failure.  It  was  not  like  him,  how- 
erer,  to  accept  anything  like  defeat,  and  ha  was  very  hard 


run  for  money.  So  be  annonuced  with  much  conBdence 
that  this  little  trial  bad  been  of  the  greatest  service  to  hin ; 
that  he  Inew  now  exactly  what  he  coold  accomplish,  and 
that  Henriquea  waa  quite  welcome  to  the  three  doubloon^ 
for  he  meant  to  have  them  back  agi^n  with  ntorioos  in- 
terest shortly. 

He  now  proclaimed  that  he  would  do  a  much  longer  wslk 
at  the  same  rate  as  before,  but  carrving  an  empty  knap«ek 
instead  of  a  full  one.  This  he  said  he  would  JbriathLs  lift 
if  be  didn't  do.  He  quite  pestered  Uenriquez  to  mski  a 
bet  of  £200  currency  (£130  sterling)  with  him  ontbii 
achievement;  but  Henriquez  declined.  Fulliard  nererdw- 
leas  aaid  that  he  would  get  the  bet  taken,  would  win  it, 
and  then  pick  up  a  great  deal  mora.  He  would  aoon  be  il 
fundg,  ana  be  not  only  jnat  but  generous.  He  intended  lo 
give  a  lift  to  a  poor  voungster  who  bung  about  the  barracki, 
and  attached  himself  a  good  deal  to  the  brilliant  ensiga  — 
an  unfortunate  orphan  lad  such  as  one  often  sees  in  the  eoV- 
ooies,  without  means  to  go  home  for  education,  and  thoe- 
fore  only  slenderly  taught  —  idle  three  fourths  of  bia  time, 
and  the  other  fourth  temporarily  employed  in  olficesvaeaat 
by  death  or  absence  on  leave.  This  poor  fellow  waa  to  b« 
set  on  bia  I^i,  and  I  know  not  what  other  benevolencM 
were  to  be  carried  into  act  as  soon  as  my  sanguine  subaltern 
should  realize  the  means  which  he  already  saw  with  tbt 
eye  of  faith.  He  did  succeed  at  last  in  getting  tiie  bst 
from  Henriquez,  and  lie  got  half  the  island  together  to  see 

Ilia  conconne  was  like  that  which  comes  to  an  election 
or  Bome  great  public  event.  Opinion  was  greatly  divided 
about  Fulhard,  and  the  betting  was  more  spirited  than  ob 
anything  of  the  kind  that  I  remember  at  the  station.  Ths 
event  came  off  one  fine  evening  on  the  race-courie.  1 
recollect  seeing  a  figure  in  a  blue  flannel  blouse,  a  Pansms 
hat,  and  carrying  a  knapsack,  stretching  along  over  the 
stunted  grass  and  weeds  which  make  the  verdure,  or  ratlw 
the  brown  expauae  of  tbat  iU-kept  plain.  The  ni^rs  >3l 
backed  ■■Masaa  Fuller,"  and  offered  their  dollars,  halt 
dollars,  and  macaronis  like  madmen,  cheering  the  walker, 
and  wrangling,  swearing,  and  rioting,  surgini;  on  to  lbs 
eomrae  in  the  milie,  and  being  swept  off  it  by  charges  (tf  the 
stewards,  or  ihe  gentle  pressure  of  their  horses'  haunehct 
and  heela.  The  soldiers,  too,  were  most  anxious  that  lbs 
officer  should  win.  'i'hey  called  lo  him  to  adjust  his  psek, 
or  to  throw  his  own  weight  forward  or  backwu^,  accordine 
to  Ihe  variations  of  the  ground,  they  being,  you  know,  all 
well  practised  in  getting  along  on  their  legs  and  earring 
weight  "  The  pack  a  Tittle  higher,  your  honor."  "  Keep 
your  honor's  cfaeitC  forward  now."  And  our  Hibernians,  of 
whom  we  had  a  considerable  sprinkling,  were  ot  courae  not 
silent  on  the  occasion.  ''Toighten  the  stbraps  a  bole, 
SOT."     "  Lane  well  back  in   the  asclnt."     "  The  darlin'  'ud 

do  betther  without  thim  d d  brogues;    sure  I  bate  the 

msil-coach  barefut,  but  I  can  do  nothiu'  in  the  lither." 

He  went  round  once  or  twice  in  splendid  style.  I  forgat 
what  the  undertaking  actually  was,  but  I  know  we  nid 
that  if  he  could  keep  up  the  pace  his  success  was  certsin. 
On  he  bore,  and  on ;  the  betting  on  bim  began  to  be  very 
animated;  the  nigger  excitement  was  tremendoua.  Than 
we  saw  bim  suddenly  leave  the  course  and  lie  down, 

"  By  Jove,  it's  all  over  I  he's  done  1 "  shouted  some,  wbils 
others  entreated  people  to  have  patience  for  a  few  mumCei. 
He  wss  nt  the  point  farthest  from  the  crowd,  so  tbat  they 
couldn't  ruah  up  to  him  at  a  bound.  He  assured  those  no 
horseback,  and  the  amall  audience  that  happened  to  be 
near,  that  he  had  atopped  only  to  adjust  one  of  hia  shoes, 
and  that  nothing  at  all  was  the  matter.  Before  the  crowd 
had  croased  the  courae  he  was  up  and  off  again,  trcmendoosly 
cheered.  There  was  a  manifest  tailing  off,  though,  Iroia 
this  time.  The  walking  was  not  so  good ;  there  waa  no 
time  to  spare ;  and  there  still  remained  a  atiff  portion  to  do. 
The  niggers  were  for  a  abort  time  rather  aubdued;  then 
the  minority  who  had  bet  against  the  walker  began  to  take 
heart  and  to  speak  with  their  longuea 

'■  Me  'tand  to  win  five  dallar ;  hah,  bov,  me  see  berry 
well  him  didn't  able  for  do  it  I  "  "  My  King  t  1  wondo' 
If  you  is  able  for  pay  me,  sar  ;  me  shan't  let  yoa  off  ant- 
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(in' "  (tbfa  speech  voald  lead  to  a  row  for  certain).  "  Hei, 
look-s-dere ;  what  me  tetl  you,  mt  ;  him  'zausted  already 
—  von  we,  /Du  lee  1     Bacba  no  able  for  nalk  good." 

fa  a  little  while  it  wai  apparen  t  that  Futhard  waa  beaten  ; 
be  went  on  plufkily  till  the  time  waa  np ;  but  he  could  not 
■cmmpliah  the  distance.  HeiraidriTsnlobamcki  a  good 
deal  exhauited ;  moat  of  as  went  to  dinner  disappointed ; 
the  nlJiera  were  greallv  out  of  heart  and  did  not  jollify  — 
Indeed,  the  gallant  spints  "  weighed  oS  "  next  morning  in 
the  orderly-room  weru  rallter  fewer  tlian  usual.  Tbe  nig- 
ger jabbering  and  wranjtliag  was  without  parallel  —  (he 
mob  didn't  qaite  clear  off  the  course  for  twenty-four  hours. 
llieTe  was  a  man  killed,  aud  several  were  injured. 

This  was  a  lerious  business  for  Fulhard.  He  had  to  beg 
time  of  Henriquez.  His  prestige  declined  notably.  OfScen 
and  civilians  began  to  look  apon  his  debts  m  doubtful  ones, 
to  My  the  best  of  them.  Yet  in  these  unfavorable  circum- 
■tances  he  bod  tlie  effrontery  to  bring  on  the  question  of 
the  mesB-refonps,  aahe  called  them,  and  the  mortification  of 
being  beaten  by  a  lai^e  majority. 

Yon  will  h^ly  gaess  what  his  next  move  was.  It  waa 
inch  a*  none  but  a  very  extraordinary  person  would  have 
made.  He  determined,  as  the  mess  could  not  be  nianaeed 
as  he  recommended,  to  partially  withdraw  from  it,  usmg 
the  only  means  which  could  enable  him  to  withdraw  with- 
cnt  leaving  the  service  altozether.  He  announced  that  he 
meant  to  get  married,  and  he  did  not  conceal  that  he  con- 
templated this  step  with  a  view  of  punishing  the  mess  which 
was  not  worthy  of  him.  The  fearful  retribution  hanging 
over  us  did  not  cause  any  one  to  waver.  The  mess  seemed 
disposed  to  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die.  And  so  my  active 
subaltern  went  on  with  his  wooing,  and  got  married. 
Many  of  us  — I  for  one —danced  at  his  weddiug.  The 
bride,  a  quiet  and  very  nice  girl,  was  daughter  of  a  Gov- 
ernment official.  Fufhard'a  new  relations  helped  him  a 
tittle  with  money,  and  he  went  into  the  mountains  for  his 
honeymoon,  while  we  speculated  on  what  sort  of  a  married 
■wn  he  would  make,  and  felt  glad  that  his  choice  had 
fkllen  upon  ao  estimable  a  person.  His  choice  was,  how- 
ever, not  destined  to  affect  the  raiment  much. 

On  the  bridegroom's  reappearance,  the  colonel,  who  bad 
br  some  time  been  regarding  the  youth's  proceedings  (es- 
pecially those  relatinz  to  money)  with  disapprobation,  sent 
Kir  him  and  asked  bim  whether  he  didn't  think  that  his 
maniage  might  afford  a  good  reason  for  changing  his  regi- 
mtuL  Fulhard  said  he  had  no  thought  ot  exchanging, 
and  that  he  could  not  understand  the  meaning  of  tha  ques- 
tion. He,  however,  came  afterwards  lo  perceive  that  the 
dirisions  in  the  mess,  which  were  attributed  to  his  restless- 
ness, must  be  put  an  end  to  at  any  cost ;  also  that  his  dis- 
position to  run  in  debt  was  viewi-d  with  considerable  ap- 
prehension ;  that  it  was  likely,  if  he  should  remain,  that  his 
retirement  mitiht  not  be  optional,  whereas  now  he  might 
move  lo  another  station  and  commence  afresh.  He  not 
only  took  this  hint,  but  ho  adopted  it  aa  if  it  bad  been  his 
own  idea,  and  argued  with  his  usual  vehemence  to  show  its 
wisdom  and  consummate  clererness. 

Negotiations  were  immediatelv  set  on  foot,  and  while 
they  were  pending.  Ensign  Fultard  proceeded  home  on 
leave  of  absence  to  introduce  his  wife  in  his  father's  house. 
After  he  was  gone,  the  regiment  was  soon  reunited ;  they 
forgot,  or  at  any  rate  ceased  to  resent,  the  dissensionH 
which  he  had  originated  and  fomented,  and  they  spoke  of 
bim  as  one  who  had  brought  them  a  lictle  notoriety,  and 
whose  exploits  were  worthy  of  commemoration..  I  have  no 
doubt  that,  though  there  cannot  be  now  a  man  in  the  old 
corps  who  remembcr.H  Fulhard's  service  in  it,  ihey  preserve 
the  legends  of  bis  exploits,  expanded  perhaps  to  mythic* 
]ntiportions. 

Thus  terminated  my  first  acquaintance  with  my  active 
mbatlem,  whom  I  was  destined  to  see  again  at  different 
Mages  of  his  career.  Although  I  had  early  relinquished 
(he  hope  of  being  able  to  guide  or  restrain  bim,  1  was  al- 
ways on  friendly  terms  with  htm ;  and  I  fancy  he  recognized 
my  kind  intentions  if  he  pitied  the  hugidrum  caution  which 
voold  have  controlled  the  flights  of  a  spirit  like  his. 

I  can  see  his  ensign's  face  now  before  me  aa  I  write. 


with  its  look  of  entire  belief  in  hlmselfandall  his  schemes, 
and  his  sneer  for  every  person  and  thing  that  did  not  help 
his  argument.  I  remember  his  verj'  hands,  the  fingers  of 
which  were  broad  and  flat  at  the  ends,  so  as  to  give  them 
the  appearance  of  Naples  biiciiits.  His  features  band- 
aged up  for  a  day  or  two  ailer  encounters,  which  were  fre- 
quent in  his  night  adventures,  come  up  before  me  fresh  aa 
life.  I  don't  think  that  he  was  really  pugnacious ;  but  the 
stimulants  which  he  took,  and  which  everybody  agreed 
that  his  great  activity  in  a  warm  climate  rendered  necea- 
aan',  made  him  rather  sav^e.at  times. 

It  was  several  years  after  his  marriage  before  I  saw  Ful- 
hard again.  The  changes  of  the  service  had  taken  me  to 
Gibraltar,  where  I  was   holding  a   staff  appointment.     A 


troop-ship  having  put  into  the  bay,  it  was   my  dntv 
board  her.     As  sne  was  only  to  remain  a  few  hours,  all  I 


the 


officers  had  landed  before  I  reached  her  —  all  the  cabin 
passengers,  I  might  say,  except  one  group,  a  lady  and  three 
or  four  children,  whom  I  found  on  deck.  Some  indistinct 
recollection  of  the  lady's  &ce  crossed  me  as  I  approached 
her;  but  military  men  see  so  many  faces  that!  thought 
nothing  of  the  resemblance  or  whatever  it  was,  and  was 
passing  her  by   with  a  distant  salute  when  a  timid  voice 

froDOunced  my  name,  and  asked  if  I  could  remember  Mrs. 
ulbard  years  ^o  in  Jamaica.  I  know  not  why  it  was  or 
Is,  but  I  warm  to  those  old  West  Indian  associations  more 
readily  than  to  any  other;  and  as  I  turned  to  take  the 
lady's  proffered  hand,  a  vista  of  pleasant,  almost  romantic 
scenes,  reappeared  and  rapt  me  away. 

Half  an  nour  was  soon  gone  in  asking  and  answering 
questions.  Airs.  Fulhard,  £ough  representing  herself  aa 
in  good  health  and  happy  in  her  husband  and  her  children, 
gave  me  rather  the  idea  of  a  broken  spirit.  She  had  never 
seen  Gibraltar,  yet,  while  everybody  else  had  landed  to 
stroll  over  the  famous  rock,  there  sat  she,  listless  and  soli- 
tary. Her  good  looks  had  faded,  her  apparel  was  shabby, 
as  was  that  of  her  children.  I  doubt  whether  she  had  a 
nurse  with  her.  Foot  wife  1  she  had  evidently  been  tasting 
some  of  the  bitters  of  matrimony,  and  of  the  service. 

It  was  clear  that  money  was  not  more  plentiful  with  my 
miondam  subaltern  (he  was  a  captain  now)  than  it  had 
been  in  old  days,  yet  he  had  contrived  to  hold  on,  and  now 
in  Ceylon,  whither  they  were  bound,  the  good  colonial  al- 
lowance might  enable  them  to  keep  their  heads  above  the 
tide.  Fulhard  had  gone  on  shore  ;  when  I  ioquried  about 
him,  his  wife  said  that  he  was  well,  and  as  active  as  ever, 
hut  she  hinted  tliat  be  was  not  appreciated,  and  she  won- 
dered how  any  man  could  so  devote  btmsclf  lo  the  service 
and  continue  such  notable  exertions  without  receiving  the 
slightest  encouragement.  All  sorts  of  insignificant  youag 
men,  she  said,  wrre  daily  getting  nice  appointments;  while 
Captain  Fulhard,  to  whom,  aa  I  knew,  very  few  of  them 
were  fit  to  play  second,  was  left  to  regimental  drudgery, 
"  /  wouldn't  go  on  toiling  and  fretting  for  them,"  said  Mrs. 
Fulhard,  showing  just  a  .little  heat.  "  Let  some  of  those 
who  get  the  good  things  do  the  difficult  work,  if  they  can." 

I  asked  if  I  could  be  of  use  to  her  in  any  way,  and  was 
happy  in  being  able  to  effect  some  little  cabin  arrangements 
which  would  materially  increase  her  comfor^.  I  also  got 
her  permission  to  send  her  off  some  fridt  for  the  little  ones  ; 
and  when  it  went  on  board,  the  fruit  bad  with  it  several 
packages  such  as  I  knew  to  be  indispensable  for  small  peo- 
ple at  sea,  and  such  as  I  sadly  susprctt^d  Mrs.  Fulhard  was 
not  provided  with.  She  lingered  over  our  adieux  with  the 
cleaving  of  a  soul  little  accustomed  to  sympathy  or  consid- 
eration. I  don't  think  I  am  given  to  sentiment,  but  I 
Eitied  that  young  woman,  and  could  think  of  nothing  but 
er  as  I  waa  pulled  back  to  shore. 

Not  many  yards  from  the  landing-place  I  espied  a  party 
of  officers  going  along  at  speed,  although  the  weather  was 
warm.  The  pace  and  the  whole  procedure  of  the  group 
reminded  me  instantly  of  Fulhard's  surroundings  in  old 
days.  Presently  I  made  him  out :  he  was  looking  a  good 
deal  worn  for  his  age ;  his  shoulders  rounder  than  of  yore ; 
the  want  of  symmetry  in  his  legs  rather  more  remarkable. 
He  used  never  to  be  very  careful  of  bis  dress,  and  he  had 
not  become  more  of  a  beau  since  1  last  saw  him.     He  did 
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not  recognize  me  till  I  ipoke,  but  then  be  teemsd  very  gtad 
to  tee  me ;  ind  he  accompanied  me  home  to  lunch  (1  had  a 
house  of  tay  own  and  did  not  lire  at  a  mesi),  inatead  of 
(ralng  with  the  othera  to  one  of  the  meiSM  whiuh  had  giren 
Uiem  an  iavitation, 

Fire  minat«*'  converution  ahowed  me  that  the  MUiguIne 
dupoiitioQ  of  taj  acquaintance  had  not  been  in  the  leaat 
moderated  by  time.  He  was  ag  full  ot  plani,  u  certain  of 
BueceiB,  as  ever.  The  drill  and  the  promotion  xA  the  aer- 
Tice  he  meant  to  alter  before  long,  his  ichemee  being 
nearly  ready. 

The  defences  of  the  mother  conntry  and  of  the  colonics 
he  proposed  wholly  to  revise.  Ceylon  especiallv  he  was 
prepared  to  protect  upon  an  entirely  new  principle;  and 
be  wai  going  to  do  more  than  that  —  he  was  quite  sore 
that  there  were  certain  resources  of  the  ialand  which  had 
never  yet  been  developed.  These  he  meant  forthwitfa  to 
examine,  to  bring  to  Ughtj-and  Ut  turn  to  assured  profit ; 
would  I  like  ahares  In  any  of  the  companies  to  be  formed  1 
be  thought  he  could  secure  me  a  few.  At  to  walking,  con- 
jarlng,  and  feats  of  strenEth  and  agility,  he  was  in  better 
condition  and  more  able  than  he  had  ever  been :  indeed,  be 
bad  thrashed  a  porter  six  feet  high  at  Gosport  the  night 
before  embarking. 

Belief  in  himielf  had  strengthened  with  time  and  failure, 
lliere  was  not  a  symptom  of  bruised  spirit  or  mortified 
vanity.  Neglect  of  his  talents  was  still  a  misfortune  to 
tho!e  who  were  dull  enough  not  to  appreciate  him,  rather 
than  to  himaelf;  he  still  saw  a  glorious  future  that  must 
come.  If  he  complained  of  the  world's  coldness,  it  was  not 
for  his  fame's  but  bis  pocket's  sake.  An  earnest  of  public 
favor  in  the  shape  of  improved  income  would  certainly  have 
been  convenient ;  and  he  spoke  of  the  comfortable  appoint- 
ments of  certain  of  our  acquaintance  not  with  the  leaat 
envy  or  deprecation  of  the  holders,  but  as  illustrative  of  the 
scant  justice,  done  to  himself.  He  preferred  brandy-and- 
water  to  wine  with  his  meal ;  and  I  was  rather  shocked  to 
see  the  strength  at  which  he  brewed  it,  and  the  disagree- 
able effect  which  the  draught  had  on  his  manner  and  con- 
versation, which  was  exactly  conformable  to,  only  greater 
in  degree  than,  that  which  useil  to  occur  after  a  West  In- 
dian dinner.  He  began  to  carp  at  certain  regulations  of 
the  garrison  whiuh  be  knew  that.it  was  my  duty  to  see  car- 
ried out,  and  did  not  become  pleaaanter  company  towards 
the  termination  of  bis  visit. 

However,  he  had  ibe  erace  to  thank  me  for  my  bospital- 
Itjr,  and  to  say  he  had  Men  delighted  to  meet  me  again. 
Finally,  he  onered  me  the  cards  of  two  or  three  tradesmen 
at  his  last  station,  and  recommended  these  people  strongly, 
saying  that  I  should  find  them  to  be  possesaed  of  every  vir- 
tue if^ever  [should  go  to  that  town,  or  If  I  was  inclined  to 
send  home  to  them  for  an;r  of  their  wares  r  then  I  knew 
that  tbe  name  of  Captain  Fulhard  was  conspicuously  posted 
in  the  books  of  these  men,  and  that  the  honor  of  poaLing  It 
was  the  only  recompense  which  4be  men  were  likely  to  re- 
ceive for  sundry  goods  delivered  from  their  stores. 

I  mention  this  his  flylnft  visit  to  Gibraltar,  because  it  was 
the  only  link  in  my  personal  knowledge  of  Fulbard  to  unite 
the  early  days  wi^^  days  that  were  to  come.  Three  or 
four  years  passed  away.  I  occasionally  heard  of  Fulbard, 
but  had  no  communication  with  him.  My  promotion  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  came,  and  J  found  myself  in 
Barbadoes,  holding  a  itaS  appointment.  Tbe  command  at 
that  time  included  a  great  number  of  West  India  ialnnda. 
and  in  one  of  these  I  found  that  Captain  FulUard,  at  last 
by  some  fortunate  means  employed  on  tbe  staff,  held  a  sub- 
ordinate place  in  my  own  department 

Having  beard  of  my  arrival,  Fulhard  wrote  to  me,  beg- 
ging that  I  would  use  my  inHuence  to  procure  hia  trantifer 
to  headquarters,  and  making  promisea  of  wonderful  assist- 
ance to  t>e  given  in  the  performance  of  the  departmental 
duties  ifhe  ebould  be  aucceaeful  in  his  application.  Now  I 
ought  to  have  known,  if  any  man  could  know,  that  Ful- 
baiil's  assiatance  might  not  prove  to  be  tbe-  most  efficient 
asalatance  in  tbe  world ;  that  a  post  where  be  would  be 
immediately  under  the  eyes  of  the  j^neral  and  staff  might 
not  be  the  most  convenient  for   him;  and  that,  as  it  was 


my  chance  to  have  him  in  mv  branch,  I  shonld  certainly 
have  a  better  hope  of  kee^ng  Um  under  restraint  in 

taut  ishnd  than  when  in  daily  person"'    

with  myself. 

I  did  know  all  this,  and  thoaght  of  it ;  and  yet  sons 
weak  ideft  that  I  ought  to  bring  forward,  if  I  coatd,  a  mm 
who  had  commenced  his  career  under  my  command,  a 
fancy  that  bis  wife  would  enjoy  a  little  more  coniideratloi 
at  headquarters  than  at  an  outpost,  and  the  knowledge  that 
there  was  at  the  time  a  good  deal  of  harassing  wo^  in 
progress,  in  tbe  details  of  which  Fulhard,  if  so  nudded 
could  give  me  valuable  aid. —  made  me  determine  to  help 
him  to  the  attainment  of  his  desire. 

Some  changes  soon  occurred  giving  opportnnitjr  Ibr  his 
removal,  and  I  was  successful  in  my  recommendation  of 
him  for  employment  in  Barbadoee.  Instead  of  coming  b 
the  mul-steamer,  he  turned  up  unexpectedly  out  of  an  ob 
■core  schooner.  He  was  not  accompanied  by  his  wife  sod 
family,  and  I  suspected,  and  still  suspect,  that  he  found  it 
convenient  to  take  hia  departure  without  sound  of  bu'mpet. 
He  confided  to  me  that  his  wife's  health  had  not  allowed 
her  to  start  when  he  did,  but  that  she  would  follow  him  sa 
early  as  possible,  and  that  it  would  be  a  convenience  if  a 
free  passage  could  be  obtained  fbr  the  lamily  and  bsnsge. 
This  X  was  able  to  procure,  as  a  personal  favor,  fram  a 
captain  of  a  troop-snip  which  was  making  reliels  within 
the  command.  I  also  accommodated  Fulhud  with  a  small 
loan  of  money,  aa  he  had  come  away  with  empty  pockety 
and  had  left  some  of  his  household  stuff  in  pledge.  At 
first  he  seemed  a  little  subdued — tbe  first  time  I  ever  saw 
him  to;  but  no  sooner  were  his  immediate  difficulties  re- 
moved than  all  the  old  restlessness  reappeared. 

He  was.  now  that  he  approached  middle  age  and  bad 
made  some  acquaintance  with  the  disappointments  of  lift^ 
as  sanguine  and  confident  as  tn  the  days  of  his  early  youth. 
The  only  belief  which  seemed  to  be  more  impreased  upon 
him  than  of  old  was  that  of  the  necessity  of  money  to  b^ia 
with,  in  order  that  hia  great  deaigns  might  be  matured  iA 
carried  out  He  bad  atill  his  military  reforms  without 
number;  but  as  these  did  not  promise  to  bring  quick  t«- 
turns  of  money,  he  bad  put  them  into  tbe  second  place  Ibr 
plans  which  were  larger,  and  which  promised  to  be  Incn- 


which  were  kept  in  tbe  background  while  grander  designs 
were  being  developed. 

There  was,  however,  one  little  transaction  quite  in  Ihs 
old  style.  He  went  about  at  first  exclaiming  against  tiM 
prices  anil  the  quality  of  all  the  necessaries  of  lue  in  tba 
stores  at  Bridgetown,  and  offered  to  establish  a  supply,  on 
terms  far  more  favorable  to  the  consumer,  from  the  island 
whence  he  had  just  turned  up.  As  of  old,  he  managed  bf 
bis  assurance  and  persistence  to  persuade  a  great  maiy 
people  to  give  orders  for  salt  meats,  cheeses,  malt«iiq(ior^ 
preserved  fruits  and  vegetables,  European  biscuits,  dried 
fish,  and  I  know  not  what  besides.  'The  first  instalment 
was  to  come  down  in  the  ship  with  Hrs.  Fulhard ;  it  wis 
no  doubt  ordered  of  some  loug-sulTering  dealer  who  hid 
had  the  privilege  of  snstsining  the  Fulbard  family  (brnuu^ 
months  past.  It  came  to  band,  and  was  of  course  a  dis- 
appointment. Before,  however,  this  minor  apeculitiwi 
reached  its  disaatroua  end,  its  author  was  up  to  the  neck  in 
much  more  serious  schemes,  some  of  which  had  an  InflaeiM 
on  his  fortunes. 

The  population  of  the  island  waa  at  that  time  niMh 
divided  concerning  works  for  internal  ImprovemenL  Koid^ 
bridges,  harbors,  it  was  thought,  were  necessary  in  order 
fairly  to  encourage  trade  and  prodaction.  Perhaps  to  a 
certain  extent  this  was  conceded  on  both  aides ;  but,  inst- 
much  as  whatever  might  be  done  must  be  done  with  bis^ 
rowed  money,  the  persons  responsible  —  that  is,  the  local 
Government  —  hail  need  to  be  cautions  as  to  the  selectioa 
of  works,  and  the  means  of  effecting  them.  The  party  of 
progress,  as  tbey  called  themselves,  were,  however,  most 
impatient  of  any  delay  ;  and  without  being  themselves 
able  to  say  what  should  be  done,  or  how  It  could  be  don^ 
or  where  tbe  money  was  to  come  fromi,  itigmatiaed  uuapir- 
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Ib^I;  the  nnluppr  penons  who  dared  to  beiitate  ftbont 
doiDg  somciliiDg  Mtouiiihiiig. 

P^hip*  m;  reader  ba*  aome  acqiujntaace  witb  the 
mtDner  -of  treating  cauteiled  political  qneationa  in  a  imall 
colony ;  If  he  has  not,  I  can  give  him  but  a  poor  idea  of 
the  excitemeat  that  ia  generated,  the  language  that  ia  used, 
ibe  impatationi  that  are  bandied  about  —  IM  sema  of  cont 
EMitioD  that  hi^b-minded  Juuiuiet,  Mispebt,  Fatriota, 
Coloniiti,  and  Vu-tueei,  pour  out  in  the  local  print*  —  the 
rova  and  fighta  that  occur,  the  fearful  denunciationa  in  the 
local  parliament.  But  irhiJe  diapute  runi  (o  high,  no  im- 
panial  peraon  catn  hy  poaaibiltty  gather  from  the  flowery, 
Ibe  graodilot^neut,  or  the  depreciatory  language  publicly 
naed,  anj  inaigbt  into  the  queationa  at  iaaue.  All  taat  can 
be  learned  ia,  that  partie*  have  taken  up  certain  mattera 
Tery  boUy,  and  are  reaolved  to  be  latis&ed  with  nothing 
ahort  of  the  gratification  of  their  deairea,  whether  theae  be 
ra^e  or  apecific,  reaaonable  or  unreasoiabla,  ^acticable 
or  un  practicable. 

I  need  hardir  aay  that  a  amall  and  not  very  wiae  com- 
mnnity,  divided  aa  I  have  deacribed,  offered  a  fine  field 
for  the  exercise  of  Captdn  Fulhard'a  talenta.  He  had 
come  primed  and  loaded,  aa  it  were,  for  auch  a  contsat. 
He  had  scbemea  on  paper  to  auit  any  poaaible  colooial 
vant.  Volumea  of  bii  portfolioa  were  filled  wiUi  circulan 
of  contractora,  price  liata,  inventioue,  drawinga,  and  what 
he  called  eatimatea,  Ibe  latter  being  exceedingly  unreliable 
documenta  of  impoaing  appearance,  the  forma  of  which  he 
had  picked  up  rrom  engineera  and  others  with  whom  he 
had  lieen  acquainted  in  cTiSerent  parts  of  the  world.  Here 
then  was  the  very  man  for  the  progresaire  party  —  a  man 
who  could  show  all  their  demanda  in  something  like  a 
bosiDesa  farm,  and  who  had  a  smattering  of  techoical  terms 
and  technical  knowledge  aulGcienC  to  impose  on  the  un- 
Kientific  colonist,  and  whoae  energy,  pbyaical  and  argu- 
mentative, in  enforcing  his  views,  was  next  to  irreaiatible. 

Before  lie  bad  been  with  us  a  week  it  was  evident  that 
the  pfuty  of  action  had  received  aome  great  acceasion  of 
itreaEth.  Their  complaints  and  propoaua  were  of  a  aud- 
den  lets  vague ;  the  proceedings  of  the  Government  offi- 
cials were  mercilessly  picked  to  pieces;  the  aimplicity  of 
effecting  certain  deaigna  was  maae  apparent,  l^ere  was 
atill  iome  obscurity  about  means  and  coats  ;  hut  a  hold 
aaanmption  that  all  must  be  seen  to  be  right  in  those  re- 
apecta,  quite  satiaGed  the  readers  who  haa  had  so  many 
other  things  made  clear  to  them.  By  and  by  the  pioneers 
of  improvement  hinted  that  they  were  not  only  prepared 
with  unexceplionable  deaigna,  but  that  they  knew  where 
to  put  their  handa  upon  die  man  who  wonld  carry  them 
oat.  Their  repreaentatives  in  the  aasembly  became  very 
bamptious,  and  threatened  to  take  the  initiative  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Government  if  Ihey  did  not  atir  themielves. 

The  energy  with  which  Fulbard  set  about  the  depart- 
mental duties  to  which  I  alluded,  and  bis  talent  for  getting 
work  out  of  the  lazy  block  race,  being  aoon  notorious,  very 
much  aaaiated  his  pretensions  as  to  the  civil  works,  and 
were  but  slightly  counteracted  by  two  defects  which  could 
Dot  fail  to  be  observed  as  he  went  about  among  hia  ad- 
mirers. One  of  theae  was  the  emptiness  of  hia  pockets ; 
the  other,  his  readiness  to  "  liquor  "  at  all  times  and  with 
all  persona,  and  the  deteriorating  effects  on  hia  behavior  of 
this  frequent  refreshment.  Some  of  the  more  acute  of  the 
opposition  party  had  observed  the  latter  infirmity,  and 
were  a  little  sarcastic  conccrninK  it ;  as,  for  instance,  when 
one  ahrewd  old  malcontent  in  the  aasembly,  on  one  of  hia 
eor^rirei  quoting  "  the  opinion  of  a  certain  talented  indi- 
vidual now  in  the  colony,"  asked  whether  the  opinion  was 
eiven  before  one  o'clock  or  after,  and  made  honorable  mem- 
ben  very  merry  thereby. 

Tou  may  suppose,  though,  that  this  popularity  with  the 
impetuous  party  was  highly  diaagreeable  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  governor  spoke  on  the  aubjoct  to  the  general, 
and  the  latter  desired  me  to  acquaint  my  aubordlnato  with 
his  diapleaaure  at  the  course  he  was  pursuing,  and  his  de- 
aire  that  no  officer  should  intermeddle  in  these  local  poli- 
tics or  public  works,  unless  he  should  be  by  penniaaion 
appoint«d  to  carry  out  some  measure  of  which  the  Legiala- 
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tur«  had  already  approved.  Unfortnutely  it  was  after 
one  o'clock,  when,  in  pursuance  of  my  orders,  I  spoke  to 
Fulhard  on  the  subject.  He  said  that  it  was  not  a  military 
matter  at  all,  that  he  bad  a  citizen's  right  to  take  what  ' 
view  he  chow  of  a  public  question,  and  that  he  would  take 
care  not  to  bring  himself  within  the  danger  of  the  Articles 
Of  War. 

It  was  in  vain  that  I  represented  to  hiin  that  I  waa  sim- 
ply obeying  an  order  in  cautioning  him,  and  that  1  had  no 
right  to  diacusa,  and  did  not  chooao  to  discuaa,  the  power 
of  the  general  officer  to  act  as  he  was  doing.  Fulhard 
would  not  ceaae  to  argue  and  remark  offenaively  on  what 
had  been  aaid,  and  at  last  I  had  to  request  that  he  would 
leave  my  ofSce,  wbieh  he  did  in  high  dudgeon.  The  next 
day,  again  after  one  o'clock,  he  brought  a  bag  containing 
the  few  pounds  which  he  owed  me,  saying  that  he  waa 
much  obliged  for  the  accommodation,  but  did  not  require 
it  longer.     This,  I  knew,  meant  a  declaration  of  war. 

Of  all  the  courses  which  Fulhard  could  have  followed, 
quarrelling  with  me  was  perhaps  the  most  imprudent     I 
hia  old  acquaintance,  and  more  likely  t  ~  '~~ 


doings  leniently  than  anybodv  else,  and  I  w 
'  '  departmenL     I  would  nc    ' 


view  his 
_.    .  the  head  of 

not  let  it  be  a  quarrel,  but  I 
could  not  h'ring  our  relations  back  to  what  they  had  been 
before.  At  times  Fulhard  would  soften  and  be  tractable, 
but  it  seemed  as  if  every  doae  of  the  abominable  brandy 
infuriated  him  and  renewed  his  fsocied  grievances.  As 
my  remonstrance  produced  no  effect,  the  general  bimaeli 
aent  for  Fulhard,  pointed  out  to  him  the  impropriety  as 
well  as  the  folly  of  the  conrse  be  waa  pursuing,  and  told 
him  that  if  he  nourished  hopes  of  obtaining  civil  employ* 
ment  in  the  colony  in  addition  to  hia  military  appointment, 
be  would  find  that  he  bad  been  deceivinK  himself. 

It  is  not  speaking  too  positively  if  I  say  that  Fulhard 
was  the  cause  of  my  giving  up  my  berth  and  zoing  home. 
I  did  not  care  much  lor  the  office,  it  is  true,  and  possibly  it 
required  but  tittle  to  make  m0  relinquish  it  ;  yet  that  little 
cause  came  from  Fulhard. 

He  was  now  very  disagreeable  in  his  manner  of  con- 
ducting bis  duties;  did  not  carry  out  my  orders  in  spirit, 
although  he  pretended  to  be  scrupulously  attentive  to  tha 
letter  of  them ;  and  represented  the  conduct  of  my  depart- 
ment to  be  anything  but  what  it  ought  to  be  to  all  the 
world,  military  and  civil.  I  apprehended  that  this  mi^ht 
end  in  a  serious  official  diaturhance,  for  Fulbnrd  was  vin- 
dictive and  unscrupuloua ;  and  that,  even  if  that  were 
avoided,  my  aasiatant's  habits  and  intrigues  must  lead  to 
trouble  for  him,  and  I  had  an  almost  morbid  repugnance 
to  witnessing  the  advent  of  retribution  to  a  person  whom  I 
had  been  instrumental  in  bringing  to  the  station  where  he 
found  his  temptation. 

Fulhard's  life  at  this  time  was  most  discreditable.  Hu 
wife,  a  poor,  heart-broken,  neelected  invalid,  who  acarco 
ever  appeared  in  society,  baa  to  bear  cruelty,  indignity, 
and  want.  Hia  children,  I  found,  were  uneducated,  aave 
in  the  mereat  rudiments,  and  had  been  suffered  to  grow  up 
like  wild  things  among  the  soldiers'  children  of  the  bar- 
racks. He  bad  always  had  a  leaniug  towards  low  aaso- 
ciates,  and  now  he  consorted  wholly  with  people  whom 
most  of  us  deaiied  to  know  nothing  abouL  The  manner 
in  which  he  was  spoken  of  bymeu  in  and  out  of  the  service, 
whoae  opinion  waa  to  be  respected,  was  moat  distreasing. 
I  thought  over  the  aituation  anxiously,  painfully,  and  par- 
tiently,  aAd  then,  as  the  plot  thickened,  made  arrange- 
ments for  going  on  leave,  with  the  intention  of  not  return- 
ing to  my  post  in  the  island. 

When  I  aunoonced  my  comioB  departure  Fulhard  was 
taken  by  surprise,  and  being  at  the  time  in  one  of  hia  bel- 
ter mooda,  expressed  much  concern,  which,  J  believe,  waa 
genuine.  In  less  than  an  hour,  thoogh,  he  had  taken  a 
buainesH  view  of  the  situation,  and  came  to  ask  that  I 
would  exert  myself  to  secure  the  temporary  charge  of  the 
department  to  him  daring  my  absence.  I  was  obliged  to 
tell  him  that  the  general  bad  already  made  other  srrange- 
menla,  and  this  was  at  once  a  fresh  grievance  for  which  he 
seemed  to  hold  me  responatble,  and  any  cordiality  which 
might  have  returned  to  his  manner  speedily  disappeared 
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•pain.     NeTsrthelau  1  watohed  for  and  found  Rn  opportu- 
nity of  BpeikinK  lerioUBly  before  we  parted. 

1  tried  to  mt&ehimiee  the  iojaitice  that  he  wag  doing 
hiutetr,  and  pointed  out  how,  aa  it  appeared  to  me,  bii  nn- 
qoeitionaUe  powen  and  talents  might  yet  be  tnrned  to 
Taloable  account ;  and  I  implored  him,  whatever  he  might 
do,  or  whatever  he  might  think  of  the  wisdom  or  exact 
hgal  correctneii  of  tbe  military  aalhorities,  not  to  come 
into  conflict  with  them,  aa  t^ey  would  iuevit ably  prove  to 
be  too  ttrong  for  bim  in  tbe  end.  He  took  this  advice  aa 
it  wai  meant,  and  thanked  me  for  it ;  but  the  la^eGed  tone 
in  which  be  gave  me  the  asionnce,  "  I'll  take  care,  never 
fear,"  while  the  old  gleam  of  lelf-complacency  ahone  in  his 
eye,  showed  me  that  I  had  tpoken  to  no  purpose.  We 
parted  npon  tbe  deck  of  the  reasel,  Fulhard  having  come 
off  to  aee  me  embarked.  Our  fint  and  our  lait  interview 
occurred  on  hoard  ship. 

What  r  have  further  to  tell  of  Fulhard'i  career. in  Bar- 
hadoes,  was  made  known  to  me  by  tbe  letters  of  my  friends. 
He  to  a  great  extent  falsified  my  apprehensions,  and  "be 
made  me  for  a  time  doubt  whether  I  had  not,  after  all,  only 
partially  discerned  his  character.  By  one  of  those 
qneer  changes  which  take  place  among  tbe  peoples  of  colo- 
nies, it  suddenly  cauie  about  that  tbe  prosecution  of  one 
o)'  the  public  works,  about  which  there  bad  been  so  much 
a^itAtioti,  wu  decided  on  by  the  Government,  and  so  strong 
was  the  pressure  ibr  ujing  the  talents  of  the  infallible  Cap- 
tajn  Fulbard  in  the  direction  of  it,  that  the  governor,  not- 
withstanding the  wishes  which  he  had  expressed  -  before, 
now  personallv  requested  the  general  to  allow  Fulhard  to 
take  a  colonial  post  in  connection  with  the  work,  in  addi- 
tion to  bis  military  duty,  and  tbe  general  granted  the  re- 
quest, spile  of  the  caution  which  be  had  siven  to  Futhard. 
When  I  heard  of  these  things,  I  only  hoped  that  an  im- 
proved income,  increased  responsibility,  and  the  unexpected 
opening  of  a  career  at  last,  might  favorably  aSect  my  re- 
markable acquaintance,  and  even  now  bring  him  out  in  a 
new  and  honorable  character.  For  a  time  everything  went 
more  prosperously  than  the  most  sanguine  had  dared  to 
hope.  The  enerey  with  which  the  early  part  of  the  work 
was  performed  delighted  everybody.  The  art  of  making 
niggers  induntrious  seemed  to  have  been  discovered.  The 
popularity  of  Captain  Fulhard  was  excessive,  and  the 
recognition  of  his  services  by  the  colonial  Legislature  was 
neither  lukewarm  nor  infrequent. 

Tbe  party  which  had  formerly  counselled  cantions  pro- 
cedure were  completely  overcrowed,  and  cruelly  reproached 
aa  dolts  and  blocks,  whose  deposition  was  tbe  First  step 
towards  the  prosperity  of  tbe  colony.  These  had  to  bear 
the  exultation  of  their  opponents  a*  tbey  best  could,  but 
they  declined  to  confess  themselves  in  the  wrong,  or  to  join 
in  the  felicitations  of  Captain  Fulhard's  friends.  Bv  and  by 
came  a  report  of  the  cost,  and  then  tbene  implacable  peo- 
ple exercised  a  little  critjciem  on  the  proceedings,  which  in 
some  degree  damped  the  ardor  of  the  dominant  side.  The 
accounts  were  not  very  clear — finance,  indeed,  was  not 
Fulhard's  strongest  faculty  ;  and  either  hy  carelessness 
about  cost,  or  by  the  inaccuracy  of  clerks  and  accountants, 
the  proportion  of  money  spent  to  work  done  was  not  in 
accordance  with  expectation.  Tbe  party  in  Parliament, 
and  the  press,  both  soanded  an  alarm  on  this  occasion. 
Terrible  letters  were  written  hy  Veritas,  by  Haters  of  Hum- 
hug,  No  Fulharditei,  and  so  on.  But  not  much  damage 
was  done  until  another  periodical  report  came  to  be 
printed,  and  then  it  was  apparent  that  the  estimate  must 
DC  exceeiled  ;  but  it  was  still  doubtful,  from  ibe  form  of 
the  accounts,  what  had  become  of  the  money.  Some  pa- 
triotic members  and  correspondents  hinted  that,  with  a 
proper  allowance  for  bra ndy-and- water,  the  state  of  the 
funds  might  not  be  difficult  to  comprehend.  Opinion  cer- 
tainly was  turning  slowly  azninst  Captain  Fulhard. 

Later  on  it  was  impossible  to  resist  an  inquiry,  and  the 
result  was  particularly  riamaging  to  the  manager  of  tbe 
works.  The  opposition  made  out  nn  irresistible  case. 
Tbe  storm  wai  most  threatening  to  principalities  and  pow- 
ers. Captain  Fulhard  wai  its  first  victim.  He  bad  to  re- 
sign hig  civil  appointment  OS  tbe  only  means  by  which  the 


wrath  of  party  ooaUl  he  propitiated.  Once  this  saerifict 
was  made,  it  began  to  be  seen  that  it  was  of  no  asejia>hm| 
things  to  extremities.  Hie  money,  somehow  or  othe^  had 
been  squandered,  if  not  misappropriated,  and  none  of  it 
was  likely  ever  to  be  recovered  ;  on  the  other  hand,  aay 
move  calculated  to  make  Captain  Fulhard  amenable  U 
the  law,  must  have  resulted  in  an  extensive  scandal  invalid 
Ing  tnme  very  high  personages.  After  a  bitter  Gjibt  it  nt 
decided  to  bear  me  inevitable  loss,  and  abstain  froin  fia- 
ther  proceedings. 

Tie  unhappy  ex-manoger,  however,  could  no  longer  hold 
his  ground  in  the  colony,  and  he  had  to  resign  his  aiiitiir 
appointment  also.  When  this  was  done  he  found  himsdl 
unable  to  get  away  from  the  island,  so  heavy  were  hii 
debts  ;  and  finally  be  had  to  sell  his  commission  to  ^a- 
chase  tbe  privilege  of  deparUng  from  a  place  where  lib 
had  become  nnbearahle.  These  things  gave  me  the  grest- 
eat  pain  when  I  heard  of  them,  but  tbey  proved  al  any  lata 
that  my  forebodings  were  not  ill-founded.  Fulhard  bdof 
now  out  of  the  service,  and  he  having  betaken  himMn 
away  from  public  view,  I  was  unable  to  Icara  anything  tt 
his  subsequent  history.  At  first  I  thought  a  good  deal 
about  his  poor  wife  and  neglectnd  family ;  but,  little  by 
little,  thought  of  him  and  his  faded  from  my  mind. 

It  was  years  after  my  return  from  Barbadoes.  I  lad 
ceased  to  be  employed,  and  was  quietly  settling  down  intg 
the  inevitable  fogyismof  the  used-up  soldier,  but  endeanc 
ing  to  postpone,  il  I  could  not  avert,  the  fate  of  my  camng 
by  violent  essays  at  travel  and  adventure.  I  bad  lieen  a 
hard-working  man,  I  said,  all  my  life ;  and  it  was  siDiplj 
impossible  now,  while  I  felt  that  there  was  still  a  eood  its- 
idue  of  the  wonted  fires  left  in  the  ashes,  to  be  altogedieT 
inactive.  Thus  it  is  that  we  try  to  cheat  ourselves,  uA 
that  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools  the  way  to  diu^ 
death.  But  never  mind  the  phases  of  my  life  Just  uiw. 
What  I  have  to  state  is,  that  being  boDnd  for  Londoii,  I 
had,  at  a  certain  stage  in  Ihe  dowohill  of  my  life,  halted  at 
Liverpool  for  a  few  boure  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  so  ail- 
ing frienil  on  the  Cheshire  side  of  the  Mersey. 

1  bad  paid  a  rather  melancholy  visit,  and  had  crosstd 
again  to  the  Lancashire  side,  preparatory  to  renewing  nf 
joume}'  by  an  evening  train,  when,  as  I  strolled  back  timg 
tbe  pier,  my  attention  was  drawn  to  a  crowd  collected  in 
one  corner  of  the  ihorouchfare,  and,  as  travellers  someliiDa 
use,  who  have  an  hour  or  two  to  kill  in  a  strange  place,  I 
went  to  see  what  tbe  sight  might  be.  Only  a  repetition  of 
a  very  old  story.  There  was  a  person  with  a  treaitplU* 
of  pipes,  and  a  drum  which  could  be  cal 


: ailed  spirit-ituiiif 
was  a  juggler  wta 


I  abuse  of  language  only.  There 
was  just  lifting  down  a  little  girl  in  a  diny  pini  unas  uni 
tights  from  a  Udder  which  he  had  been  balancing  on  bit 
chin.  There  was  a  fire-eater,  who  was  begicning  ts 
breathe  smoke,  while  the  juggler,  retiring  for  a  while,  pn- 
pared  to  collect  balFpence  in  an  emptv  siu-dine-case. 

It  was  the  last-named  individual  whom  my  eye  foUawed. 
He  was  dressed  in  an  old  braided  frock,  and  bii  look  sod 
manner  had  in  them  something  terribly  familiar,  bat  na- 
comprehended.  I  watched  the  man  as  ne  made  bis  appeal 
for  coppers,  and  wondered  at  the  persistency  with  wild 
he  kept  holding  his  little  box  before  every  one  who  seemed 
able  to  aflbrd  a  dole,  continuing  his  petition  until,  fraai 
very  weariness  and  annoyance,  many  dropped  in  imali 
coins,  l^ere  was  something  in  this  scene  which  n»de  m 
think,  I  could  not  tell  why.  of  old  days  and  the  We«  In- 
dies. I  still  noted  the  juggler,  feeliog  a  sort  of  fsscinidon. 
One  or  two  respet: table-looking  men,  not  disposed  to  con- 
tribute to  his  fund,  turned  away  and  left  (he  place  "liM 
tbey  found  he  would  not  leave  them,  followed  by  u 
abusive  remarks. 

At  last  he  begged  of  a  fine-looking  respectable  yonng 
man,  who  mode  no  response  at  first,  but  who,  sfler  beiif 
once  or  twice  importuned,  said  that  the  whole  perfonnarw 
wasn't  worth  a  halfpenny ;  whereupon  the  jumlw  told  mm 
he  must  be  a  mere  spoon,  and  challenged  btni  lorn  sovero^ 
-    >-  !-     vfho  could  eOMt  tw 


equal  himself, 
...E  performance 
sick  and  faint,  as,  during 


the  performance  which  haJ  just  taken  place     I  fellqwM 
,  1        ..  f.!_.    __    j.._;__  (Jijg  b(,„[iogj  I  made  oiit«« 
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it  mt  that  tbe  juggler  recalled ;  I  did  not  ceiae  to  regard 
Ud.  The  ;oung  artisftn  did  Dot  replj  to  the  challenge; 
indeed  be  ioolced  like  one  who  would  prefer  taking  a  quiet 
walk  with  bis  sweetheart  to  trjiog  uoucliuioni  wiui  mouo- 
lebudu. 

"Look  here,"  persisted  the  juggler;  "for  five  pounds 
ni  pal  up  a  jackus  on  that  lodder,  and  I'll  meet  you  at 
the  Sig'B  Head  any  evening  this  week ;  try  tbat  if  vou  think 
die  perfbrmanue  isn't  firel-rale.  You  won't  1  Vou  can 
ibaie  a  man's  performance,  but  you  haven't  the  pluck  to 
Iwjk  your  words.  Damme  if  I  think  you're  worth  a  five- 
pound  note,  or  ever  went  through  the  iame  doorway  with 

AJl  thi]  time  the  juggler  kept  the  box  extended  before 
tlie  young  man,  and  rattled  the  coin.  The  lad's  patience 
WM  exhausted  at  last ;  he  lifled  his  knee. and  knoclced  tjie 
tb  boi  out  of  the  juggler's  band,  scattering  the  halfpence. 
On  the  instant  the  wearer  of  the  braided  coat  set  on  him, 
■ud  in  making  the  attack  removed  all  doubt  from  my  mind 
11  to  his  identity.  I  had  teen  too  many  such  openings  of 
thegamH  to  be  mistaken.     Aut  Fidhard  aul  diaboliu. 

The  crowd  closed  in  upon  tbe  combatants,  and,  pained 
la  the  heart,  1  turned  to  get  away  from  the  row.  The 
direct  road  to  my  hotel  was  closed  by  the  tumult ;  bnt  I 
eflected  a  retreat  by  a  roundabout  course,  not  sorry  to  pro- 
king  my  walk  in  quiet  streets  aller  what  I  had  seen.  The 
detour  was,  however,  so  far  unfortunate  that,  on  regaining 
the  wider  thoroughfare,  I  encountered  tbe  crowd  retiring 
from  the  quay.  It  came  on  and  passed  me.  Tbe  attrac- 
tioQ  which  kept  it  together  was  a  wheelbarrow  driven  by 
a  policeman.  In  it  was  seated  a  man  in  a  braided  coat. 
A  second  policeman  held  him  by  the  collar  with  bis  left 
hand  while  his  right  brandished  bis  truncheon.  Amid  all 
the  pitiableness  of  the  scene,  I  could  not  help  seeins  some- 
^Dg  ridiculous  in  the  attitude  of  this  policeman,  who  bent 
over  hia  charge  as  be  walked,  as  a  tender  mother  or  nurse 
beads  over  un  infant  whom  she  supports  in  its  little  car- 
riage. Two  more  policemen  brought  up  the  rear  of  the 
procession.  "  He  were  a  fool  to  lay  on  to  tbe  bobbies,"  I 
heard  one  say  in  the  attendant  crowd. 

At  the  first  turning  I  parted  from  the  throng ;  and  in 
hslf  an  hour  I  was  on  my  way  to  London,  pondering  ear- 
nestly as  I  went  on  tbe  question  whether  talents  without 
diicreiion  are  an  enviable  eudowmeot,  and  whether  I  ought 
not  to  be  thankful  tbat,  if  I  never  attained  to  distinction,  1 
scrambled  through  my  service  in  commonplace  fashion,  and 
l^ft  it  without  discredit. 

I  never  heard  more  of  ray  aciive  subaltern,  and  I  never 
heard  again  of  his  wife  and  family.  If  I  knew  where  inlbr- 
malioa  was  to  be  got,  I  think  1  should  be  afraid  to  ask  for 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WOODHOUSELEB  GHOST. 


AM   UtCIDENT    L 


About  five  miles  south  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  southern 
slope  of  the  PentUnd  Hills,  is  the  house  of  Woodbouselee, 
which  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  distinguished  fitmily 
OJ  tbe  Tytiers  for  more  than  a  century.  Like  many  other 
bouses  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  though  they  are 
now  rapidly  disappearing,  Woodbouselee  has  long  been  in 
the  popular  minil  credit^  with  its  ghost.  In  the  "  Memoir 
of  P.  F.  Tyller."  by  the  Kev.  John  W.  Burgon  (1859),  we 
meet  with  a  very  vivid  account  of  this  ghost  from  the  pen 
ofMiss  A.  F.  Tytler.  "There  wax,"  she  says,  "  one  bed- 
room in  the  house,  whicb,  though  of  no  extraordinary 
dimensions,  was  always  called  the  big  bedroom.  Two  sides 
of  the  walls  ot  this  room  were  covered  with  very  old  tapes- 
try representing  subjects  I'rora  Scripture.  Near  the  head 
of  the  bed  there  was  a  mysterious-looking  small  and  very 
old  door  which  led  into  a  turret  fitted  up  as  a  dressing- 
room.  From  this  small  door  tbe  ghost  was  wont  to  i»sue. 
No  servant  would  enter  the  big  bedroom  ailer  dusk,  and 
even  in  daylight  they  went  In  pairs.  To  my  aunt's  old 
nurse,  who  constantly  resided  in  the  family,  and  with  her 


daughter  Betty,  tbe  maid  (a  rosy-looking  damsel),  took 
charge  of  the  bouse  during  the  winter,  Lady  Anne  (the 
'       '  bad  frequently  appeared.    Old  Catherine  was  a 


ways  fear'd  ;  I  ken  weel  she  canna  gang  beyond  her 
ission ;  but  there's  that  silly  feckless  thing  ^tty,  she 
met  her  in  the  lang  passage  ae  night  13  tbe  winter  time, 
and  she  had  nae  a  drap  o'  bluid  in  her  face  for  a  fortnight 
after.  She  says  Ladv  Anne  came  sae  near  ber,  she  could 
■ee  her  dress  quite  weill :  it  was  a  Manchester  muslin  with 
■  wee  flower.'^'  Sir  Walter  Scott,  we  are  told,  "  iwed  to 
laugh  at  this  '  wee  flower,'  and  hope  that  Lady  Anne 
would  never  rhange  her  dress." 

Connected  with  every  ghost  is  a  story,  though  we  may 
well  be  allowed  to  doubt  whether  sometimes  the  ghost  owes 
its  existence  to  the  story  or  the  stoiv  to  tbe  ghost.  In 
some  cases  the  ghost  seems  to  make  its  appearance  first, 
and  then  a  story  has  to  be  fonnd  or  made  to  account  for  it; 
in  others  there  is  first  tbe  story,  and  in  coarse  of  time  the 
ghost,  being  anxiously  looked  for,  naturally  reveals  ItselC 
This  distinction  would  be  of  some  service  to  us  if  we  were 
to  treat  of  the  history  or  the  philosophy  of  ghosts,  and  we 
shall  have  to  refer  to  it  afterwards ;  bnt  in  the  mean  time 
It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  pursue  the  subject  farther, 
seeing  that  it  is  not  the  ghost,  bnt  the  stery  with  which  it 
is  connected,  that  we  have  at  present  to  deal. 

Tbe  story  connected  with  the  Woodbouselee  ghost  diff'ers 


been  made  for  the  ghost,  bnt  the  ghost  has  resulted  from 
the  story,  thoagh,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  it  has  bad 
the  effect  of  considerably  changing  or  alterinn  it. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  blackest  and  most  dastardly  crimes 
to  be  met  with  in  the  history  of  Scotland  is  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  Regent  Moray  by  James  Hamilton  of  Botb- 


Edinburgh,  and  had  spent  tbe  night  in  Linlithgow.     Here 


belonmng  to  bis  relative  tbe  Archbithop  of  St.  Andrews. 
This  had  a  wooden   balcony  in  front,  over   which   clothes 


..  .  _ .his  footsteps 

from  being  heard.  He  barricaded  the  door  towards  the 
street,  and  had  a  swift  horse  ready  saddled  in  tbe  stable 
behind.  Having  made  these  preparations  and  cut  out  a 
small  bole  to  enable  him  to  observe  what  was  going  on  in 
the  street  and  to  admit  the  barrel  of  his  caliver,  be  calmly 
awaited  the  arrival  of  his  victim.  The  Regent  is  said  to 
have  been  warned  of  the  danger  that  threatened  him.  It 
would  appear  that  Bothwellhangh  bad  made  several 
attempts  previously  to  carry  bis  purpose  into  execution, 
bnt  without  success ;  and  it  is  said  that  on  this  occasion 
his  name  was  given  and  the  house  mentioned  in  which 
he  would  be  ^und  concealed,  Tbe  Kegcnt,  however, 
who  bad  been  accustomed  to  dangers,  and  bad  been  tbe 
frequent  o^ect  of  conspiracies,  paid  little  beed  to  the 
warning.  He  was  so  far  prevailed  upon  that  he  consenlod 
to  leavr  tbe  town  by  the  opposite  gate,  and  so  avoid  passing 
tbe  bouse  indicaied.  When,  however,  he  came  out  and 
mounterl  bis  horse,  he  found  the  street  not  easily  passa- 
ble in  that  direction,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  follow  out 
his  orlginxl  intention.  It  is  said  that  be  would  have  gone 
out  at  a  gallop,  but  the  crowd  of  people  was  so  great  that 
he  could  only  proceed  at  a  walking  pace.  Everything  waa 
thus  in  favor  of  tbe  assassin,  and  failure  was  srarcelr 
possible.  He  fired  when  his  victim  waa  within  three  yBr<u 
of  him,  the  bullet  passing  through  the  lowKr  part  of  hia 
body  and  killing  a  horse  on  the  other  side  of  tkim.  The 
Bcgent  put  his  hand  To  his  side,  saying  that  he  waa 
wounded,  but  was  able  to  alight,  and  leaning  on  Lord 
Sempill,  hi-  returned  to  ihe  house  which  he  had  just  left. 
In  tbe  confusion  the  murderer  escaped.     Before  the  peopla 
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wty  to  Hamilton  Culle,  where  be  arrived  a  few  hour* 
later  and  waa  received  with  every  denonatratioii  of  joy. 
The  Regent  died  the  lame  nisht  (Jaoau-y  23,  I&70)  i 
"  without  ipeakiag  a  reproachtui  word  of  any  mao ; "  and 
when  reminded  by  bis  friends  of  hii  having  n^Iected 
their  advice  in  pardoning  Bothwellhaugh  afler  the  battle 
of  Langtide  (in  which  he  wai  taken  pruoner),  be  meekly 
replied  that  ibey  "  ihould  never  make  him  repent  of  any 
good  he  ha<l  done  in  hia  life." 

Wbetber  we  regard  ita  disaatroua  reiutti  aa  involving 
Scotland  in  long  yean  of  miiery  and  bloodshed  by  remov- 
ing the  only  man  of  the  time  who  waa  capable  of  main- 
tuiiing  peace  among  all  clasaea,  or  ita  ntler  fruitleaineiB 
of  good  to  the  projecton,  it  waa  a  polilical  aaiaaBination 
of  Uie  worst  type.  It  could  not  bnng  back  Mary  Stuart 
to  the  throne,  it  failed  to  place  the  supreme  power  in  the 
liandi  of  the  HamiltoDS,  and  it  did  not  turn  back  the  tide 
of  the  Befonnatioo. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Bothwellbaugb  was  iusti- 
{^Bted  to  the  commiasion  of  this  crime  by  the  powerful  fac- 
tion of  the  Hamiltona,  who  had  long  plotted  the  Regent's 
deatruction,  regarding  him  aa  the  great  obttacle  in  their 
way  to  lupreme  power.  They  furnished  the  aasastiii  with 
every  meana  for  the  execution  of  tbe  deed.  Hie  houae  in 
which  he  carried  out  his  purpose  belonged  to  John  Hamil- 
'  ton,  Archbiahop  of  SL  Andrews ;  the  caliver  with  wb>ch 
he  perpetrated  the  act,  and  tbe  hone  on  which  he  effected 
his  oacape,  t>elanged  to  John  Hamilton,  the  Abbot  of 
Arbroath,  one  of  Uie  Duke'a  sons ;  and  he  at  once  made 
hia  way  to  Hamilton  Castle,  where  he  was  received  with 
open  arms  by  tbe  Hamilton  party,  who  subaequeotly  fui^ 
niahed  him  with  tlie  meana  of  escaping  to  France.  It 
would  even  appear  that  be  had  received  the  promiae  of  a 
penaioo  from  Queen  Mary  aa  a  reward  of  bia  crime  i  for  in 
a  remarkable  letter  of  hers,  on  hearin?  of  tlie  murder,  she 
ezpnwaes  her  pleasure  at  the  deed,  all  the  more,  she  aaya, 
that  it  had  been  done  withoal  her  knowledge  or  advice; 
and  adds,  that  when  she  comes  to  make  up  the  scheme  For 
tbe  distribution  of  her  dowry  (as  dowi^er  Queen  of 
Prance),  "Je  n'oublierai  la  pension  du  dit  Bothwellhaufch," 
which  can  scarcely  be  understood  otherwise  than  aa  under- 
taking  the  fulfilment  of  a  promise  made  on  her  behalf 
though  it  might  have  been  without  her  knowledge.  Some 
will  even  have  it  ihat  ahe  waa  privy  to  the  murt^,  but  for 
tliis  there  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  evidence, 
atthongh  there  can  be  uo  doubt  that  she  heartily  approved 
of  iL  She  aflarwarda  expressed  her  aympatliy  with  it  in 
80  marked  a  manner  as  to  decline  to  recognize  it  aa  murder; 
for  in  certain  articles  preiented  to  her  for  aignatnre  by 
Sir  William  Cecil,  and  dated  October  S,  1970,  she  among 
other  things  promises  to  punue  and  puniah  all  who  had 
had  a  hand  in  the  murder  of  her  late  husband,  Lord  Dam- 
ley,  bat  hi  place  of  the  words,  "  The  like  shall  sbe  doe  for 
tAe  punishment  of  the  murder  of  the  Earl  of  Murray," 
ahe  had  inserted,  "  And  that  also  due  punishment  be  made 
fhrtlie  Earl  of  Murray,  according  to  the  laws  of  tbe  realm," 
thus  objecting  to  the  use  of  the  term  "  murder  "  in  tbe  latter 
ease,  and  d^lining  to  follow  it  up  in  tbe  same  way  as  the 

It  has  generally  been  held  that  Bothwellhaugh  had 
private  aa  well  aa  political  or  party  reaaons  for  acting  aa 
he  had  done.  Tbe  story  is  that,  having  been  made  pria- 
oner  at  the  battle  of  Langaide,  he,  with  others,  had  been 
condemned  to  death,  but  hia  life  bad  been  spared  by 
the  Regent,  who  contented  bimielf  with  tbe  forfeiture  of 
his  estates.  His  wife  was  heiress  of  Woodhouselee,  and, 
under  tbe  mistaken  idea  that  it  would  l>e  safe  from  the 
sentence  of  outlawry  which  affected  her  husband's  estate 
of  Bothwellhaugh,  she  went  and  took  np  her  residence 
there.  This  property,  however,  was  conveyed  to  Bellenden, 
the  Justice  Clerk,  a  great  favorite  of  Uoray's,  and  he 
violently  took  possession  of  the  house,  turning  in  mistress 
out  of  doon  in  a  bitterly  cold  night  to  wander  in  the 
woods,  where  she  was  found  next  morning  furiously  mad, 
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snd  Insenilble  of  the  injury  that  bad  been  done  ber. 
From  Ihat  moment  Botbwelltiaueb  Is  aaid  to  have  reaolyed 
npon  Moray'a  death,  regarding  nim  aa  the  chief  author  of 
bia  calamity,  and  he  thus  became  an  apt  tool  in  the  handi 
of  bis  kinsmen,  the  Hamlltons,  for  carrying  out  their 
bloody  purposes. 

This  shny  has  been  generally  received  and  credited  till 
very  recently.  Mr.  James  Maidment,  however,  and  follow- 
ing him,  Dr.  John  Hill  Burton,  have  treated  it  aa  a  myth; 
on  what  grouoda  we  shall  ace  presently.  The  former  saya: 
"  It  was  to  give  a  color  to  the  act  [of  aaaassinalion]  aaserted 
that  the  lady  of  Bothwellhaugh  bad  been  turned  out  of 
ber  own  bouse  in  a  cold  winter  night,  with  an  infant  child, 
went  mad,  and  died  in  the  woods.  A  fiction ;  but  one 
which,  like  political  lies  nowadays,  serves  better  than 
truth.  Thus  it  was  then  generally  credited,  and  it  haa 
continued  to  be  believed  to  the  present  time."  Dr.  HiU 
Burton,  to  tbe  same  effect,  aaya :  "  A  story  convertiog  thia 
well-planned  murder  into  a  frantic  act  of  retribution  for 
(iertain  deeds  of  fiendiab  cruelty  has  found  its  way  into 
ordinary  history,  though  it  bears  on  ita  face  the  palpable 
cbaract eristics  of  romance." 

The  version  of  the  atory  given  by  Mr.  Maidment  and  the 
evidence  be  bringa  forward  in  support  of  it  are  aa  followa ; 
"  Tbe  entire  estate,"  he  aaya,  "  bad  originally  belonged  to 
two  heiresses  of  tbe  name  of  Sinclair,  illegitimately,  it  ia 
believed,  descended  from  Oliver  Sinclair,the  unpopular  fa- 
vorite of  James  V."  The  original  Crown  erant  of  Wood- 
bouselee  to  the  Sinclairs  is  dated  At  Stiriing,  Mardh  25, 
1S29,  and  ia  in  favor  of  Patrick  Sinclair  and  his  heirs,  the 
lands  bavinir  fonnerlv  belonged  to  George,  a  younger  bod 
of  tbe  late  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  of  Folwart.  "  That  Oliver 
succeeded,"  aaya  Mr.  Maidment,  "ia  undoubted;  a  fact 
which  leads  to  the  supposition  that  he  was  bis  son,  had  it 
not  been  tlUt  Douglas  in  his  '  Baronage,'  makes  him 
third  son  of  Sir  Oliver  Sinclair  of  Roslin,  an  aaaertioa  we 
suspect  to  be  erroneous.  However  this  may  be,  Oliver 
Slnclair'a  daughters  became  anbsequently  tbe  belreasea  of 
Woodbouselee."  "Their  mother,  Katberine  Bellenden, 
was  sister  of  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk  Bellenden  «nd  widow 
of  Francis  Bothwell,  by  whom  she  bad  the  future  Bistum 
of  Orkney,  who  was  thus  nephew  of  tbe  Lord  Justice  Clot 
and  stepson  of  '  Olyfer  Sinclair,'  *  my  gudefalher,'  conse- 
quently brother  uterine  of  Isabella  and  Alison  Sinclair,  the 
CD-beiresaes  of  Woodbouselee.  These  two  iadiea  married 
two  brothers,  Hamilton  of  Bctbwellbangb  and  Hamilton  of 
Kloncklon  Maina.  Isabella,  aa  eldest,  had  the  forlalice  aa 
herpriecipium,  and  resided  there  sometimes,  and  aometimea 
at  mtlbwellbaugh  in  Lanarkshire,  which  now  forma  a  small 
part  of  the  Hamilton  estate."     "  Both  brothen  had  mixed 


baug£had  born  on  more  than  one  occasion  favorably  dealt 
with.  It  appears  that  the  lands  of  Woodbouselee  had  been 
made  over  to  Sir  Jobo  Bellenden  with  a  view  probably  of 
protecting  tbe  ladies." 

"  When  Sir  John  Bellenden  got  the  conveyance  of 
Woodbouselee  he  waa  thoroughly  aware  of  the  treasonabla 
practicea  of  hia  niece's  husband,  and  although  his  tnauencB 
procured  the  pardon  of  Bothwellhaugh,  he,  evidently  ftr 
the  protection  of  bis  niece,  refused  to  reconvey  the  lands 
of  Woodbouselee.  Bellenden  hud  been  always  ready  to  as- 
sist bis  brotber-tn-law'a  children.  Tbua  it  is  instructed  by 
the  book  of  the  Official  of  St.  Andrews,  that  upon  the  ISth 
of  September,  154G, '  Isabella-Sinclair,  fitianaturalia  Oliveri 
Sinclair  et  Kathcrine  Bellenlyne,'  with  consent  and  aasent 
of  tbe  said  Oliver  ber  father  and  lawful  admin iatraior,  pef> 
son  ally  present  and  conaentine,  sought  that  Sir  John  Si» 
clair.  Provost  of  Reatalrig,  and  Ur.  John  Bellentyne,  son 
and  apparent  heir  of  Mr.  Thomas  Bellentyne,  of  AdcU- 
noule,  might  he  assigned  as  '  curatores  ad  litea  et  negocia,' 
which  demand  the  judge  granted,  and  they  look  tbe  oath 
'  de  fideli  administratione '  accordingly. 

'  -llent  proof  of  the  interest  the  uncle 

is  niece,  and  is  explanatory  of  the 

Erecautionary  measure  be  subsequently  auopled  to  aecnrt 
er  in  the  posseaiion  of  her  own  private  estate.    Aware  of 
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th)  restiusa  nnd  rebellious  pracliues  of  Bothwellhaugli,  a 
mnnch  adhvreat  of  tho  Hamiltons.  wlio  were  anxiooa  to 
oreitum  theexistiag  Govern mGnt,  whilst  procuring  the  par- 
dau  of  hit  nephew-in-lftw,  his  brdship  iasisted  (or  acid  ob- 
ttined  a  convevance  of  Woodhouselee,  resoiving  to  retain 
the  ettate  liU  the  time  should  arrive  when  he  could  laTely 
recoDTej  it.  He  died  berore  1577,  two  years  previouj  to 
the  Pari  i  am  en  tar}-  nroceedings  against  Bothwellhaogh, 
Monckton  Mains,  and  the  Ilamiltoa  family.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  hi!  office  of  Lord  Justice  Cterk  by  his  son  Sir 
Lewis  Bellenden,  who  obtained  a  Crown  right  to  Wood- 
honselee.  Although  the  death  of  the  Regent  occurred  in 
1S70-TI,  no  judicial  steps  were  taken  agninatBothirellhaugh 
and  his  brother  Mon<:ktoii  Alaios,  the  husband  of  Alison 
the  younger  sister  of  Isabella,  until  nine  years  had  elapsed. 
Nb legal  proceedings  bad  previously  been  instituted  gainst 
the  two  Uamiltons,  owing  perhaps  to  the  disturbed  state  of 
the  Government  and  the  changes  of  its  rulers.  At  length, 
b  1S79,  a  summons  of  trearan  under  authority  of  Farlia- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  executed  against  the  Hamiltons, 
which,  with  other  persons  of  higher  position,  included  the 
names  of  '  James  Hamilton  of  Woodbouselee,  callt  James 
of  Bothwellhaucb,  and   David  Hamilton  of  MonktoDinay 

"  This  Bnmmons  required  to  be  executed  io  due  legal 
fiinn,  and  as  regarded  Oiese  two  men  the  citation  was  not 
edictat,  which  it  ought  to  have  been  had  it  been  known  that 
they  ha(t  left,  Scotland,  but '  al  their  dwelling  places  m  Bot/i- 
Ktllliaucb,  qiihar  baitk  their  io(^  and  family  makis  their 
midence.'  Not  finding  the  males,  the  messengers  'de- 
livered ane  authentic  copie  hereof  to  ilk  ane  of  their  saidii 
leiffi/,  quba  refusit  to  resaif  the  same  in  their  name.'"  "  If 
in  Novemhwr,  1579,  Isabel  Sinclair,  the  Lady  of  Bothwell- 
hiugh,  was  seated  in  Bothwellhaugh  with  Alison  Sinclair 
her  sister,  it  is  surely  plain  enough  that  she  could  not  have 
died  Riad  previous  to  1570.  It  may,  in  conclusion,  be 
added  that  Isabella  Sinclair,  or  Hamilton,  lived  subse- 
quently at  Woodhouselee  for  many  years,  and  did  not  die 
Dntil  next  century. 

"Here  was  evidence  of  Sir  John  Bellonden's  sagacity, 
for,  br  taking  the  deed  previously  executed  in  his  own  fa- 
vor, the  estate  of  Woodhouselee  was  caved  from  beinj;  for- 
feited, which,  had  the  title  remained  in  the  person  of  Both- 
wellhaugh, mtist  have  been  the  case,  and  his  two  nieces 
would  have  been  ruined. 

"  How  Isabel  and  Alison  Sinclair  were  treated  by  Sir 
Lewis  Bellenden,  their  cousin,  does  not  appear.  Wood- 
houselee was  included  in  a  royal  charier,  April  25,  1581, 
and  it  may  be  .inferred  that  the  ladles  were  alimented  out 
of  It  by  him.  Both  of  them  were  alive  in  1608,  when  an 
Act  was  passed  restoring  the  estate  to  tbem  as  '  heretrlcet 
ponionariB.'  and  authorizing  them  '  peciable  '  to  enter  and 
'bruick  and  joias  [i.  e.,  enjov]  the  said  is  landis,' ordaining 
letters  to  be  passed  for  their  repossessing  the  same  in 
'tyme  cuming  after  the  date  of  these  preaentis.'  At  the 
•■me  time  it  was  agreed  '  that  ihe  claim  for  previous  rent 
should  be  given  up,'  which  no  doubt  was  oncaiioned  by  the 
Beltendeos  having  furnished  the  owners  during  their  long 
extrusion  with  the  means  of  subsistence.  It  can  never  now 
be  affirmed  that  there  is  the  slightest  fbundation  for  the  ru- 
mor sn  ffenerally  ciroulatei  and  so  universally  believed, 
that  the  Ladyof  Bothwellhaugh  was  expelled  from  her  own 
house  by  order  of  the  Regent,  and  died  in  consequence  in 
the  woods  of  Woodhouselee,  or  Glencorse,  of  cold  and 
hnnger." 

Such  is  the  story  as  given  by  Mr.  Maidment,  and,  at  first 
tight,  it  Mcms  an  extremely  probable  one.  Provided  the 
&cts  are  all  as  stated  by  him.  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
them  roust  be  regarded  as  very  natural.  If  it  formed  part 
of  the  ancient  story,  that  the  lady  died  in  consequence  of 
the  cruel  treatment  lo  which  she  was  sutiJBCted  on  that  par- 
ticnlar  night,  tbun  to  prove  that  she  was  alive  thirty  or 
forty  years  afterwards  would  be  to  give  a  presumption  of 
falsehood  to  the  whole  story.  If,  as  Mr.  Maidment  says, 
KrJohn  Bellenden.  was  the  young  lady's  uncle,  and  had 
taken  a  deep  interest  in  her  atfairs,  and  if  the  Regent  had 
transferred  tho  estate  o(  WoodbouMlee  to  him,  then  it  was 


very  natural  that  he,  knowing  the  character  of  his  niece's 
husband,  should  decline  ta  part  with  it,  and  should  retain  it 
for  her  benefit  That  such  a  proceeding  on  the  part  of 
Bellenden  should  so  inflame  Botnwellhaugh  against  the  Re- 
gent as  that  he  should  make  several  attempts  on  his  life,  and 
eventually  kill  him.  Is  in  the  hichest  degree  unlikely,  and 
could  not  fail  to  give  an  air  of  improbability  to  the  whole 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  finely  constructed  fabrie 
mnat  fall  to  the  ground  if  we  can  prove  to  be  false  certain 
of  the  statements  by  which  it  is  held  twether.  If,  for  Iti- 
Btance,  we  can  shorf  that  the  death  of  the  lady  formed  no 
part  of  the  oi^ginal  story,  then  any  amount  of  evidence  to 
prove  that  ahe  was  alive  many  years  afterwards  must  go  for 
nothing.  If  we  can  show  that  Sir  John  Bellenden  never 
possessed  the  lands  of  Woodhouselee,  then  any  interest 
that  ho  may  have  taken  in  the  affairs  of  bis  niece,  Isabella 
Sinclair,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  If  we  can  prove  that 
Patrick  Sinclair  of  Woodhouselee  was  succeeded,  not  by 
Oliver  Sinclair,  but  by  his  son  John,  then  his  whole  gen- 
ealogical reckoning  ia  putout  of  joinL  If  we  can  prove  that 
the  co-heiresses  were  daughters,  not  of  Oliver  Sinclair,  bat 
oTtbeaaid  John,  the  story  has  not  a  foot  to  stand  upon.  And, 
finally,  if  we  can  prove  that  the  person  on  whom  the  for- 
feited estate  of  Woodhouselee  was  conferred  by  the  Regent 
was  jiot  the  fiord  Justice  Clerk,  but  a  near  relative  of  his  ' 
own,  then  Hamilton  may  after  all  have  bad  (or  at  least  bo- 
lieved  that  be  had)  some  grounds  for  his  bitter  hatred 
against  the  Regent,  and  there  may  hare  been  some  truth  in 
the  statements  which  Mr.  Maidment  has  so  confidently 
called  in  question — that  the  Lady  of  Woodhouselee  was 
expelled  from  her  own  house,  and  left  to  wander,  in  a  help- 
less, unprotected  state,  in  the  woods.  ' 

Had  Mr.  Maidment's  statements  been  confined  to  the 
work  in  which  they  first  made  their  appearance,  their  truth 
or  falsehood  would  not  have  been  a  matter  of  so  much  im- 
portance ;  but  as  they  have  heea  adopted  by  Dr.  Burton, 
and  incorporated  in  what  muit.be  regarded  as  a  standard 
work  on  the  history  of  Scotland,  the  interests  of  historic 
truth  demand  their  correction. 

With  regard  to  the  death  of  the  lady,  the  only  historic 
work  of  a  contemporary  character  that  mentions  the  story 
is  the  "  Historic  of  King  James  the  Sexl,"  where  it  is  said 
that  "  the  gentilwoman,  what  for  grief  of  mynd  and  exceed- 
ing cauld  mat  she  had  then  contractit  consavit  sik  madness 
of  apreit  as  was  almatst  incredible."  Crawfurd  of  Drumsoy's 
("  Memoirs  of  the  Affairs  of  Scotland,"  London,  1 706)  ac- 
count is  that  they  "  not  only  turned  the  gentlewoman  out 
of  doors,  but  stript  her  naked  and  left  her  in  that  condition 
in  the  open  field,  in  a  cold  dark  night,  where  before  day 
she  became  furiously  mad  and  insensible  of  the  injury  they 
had  done  her."  In  Principal  Robertson's  "History  of 
Scotland '"  wo  read  that  the  "  estate  bad  been  bestowed 
upon  one  of  the  Regent's  favorites,  who  seized  bis  house, 
and  turned  out  his  wife  naked  in  a  cold  night  into  the 
open  fields,  where  tiefore  next  morning  she  became  furiously 
mad."  To  the  same  eOect,  Tytler  says  that  the  Justice 
Clerk  '■  violently  occupied  the  house,  and  barbarously 
turned  its  mistress,  during  a  bitterly  cold  night,  into  the 
woods,  where  she  was  found  in  the  morning  furiously  mad) 
and  insensible  to  the  injury  which  had  been  inflicted  on 
her."  None  of  these  authorities,  it  will  be  observed,  say  a 
word  about  her  having  died  at  that  time,  nor  are  we  aware 
of  any  historicat  writer  of  note  that  does  so  previous  to  th« 
time  of  Sir  Waller  Scott,  with  whom  tradition  had  always 
great  weight,  and  «ho  has  been  generally  followed  by  sub- 
sferiuent  writers.  And  it  is  only  in  his  "  Tales  of  a  Grand- 
father "  that  Scott  I'ayB  "  that  in  consequence  of  this  brutal 
treatnent  she  became  insane  sod  died."  in  hia  "  History 
of  Scotland,"  where  he  may  be  supposed  to  be  mo 
in  dealing  with  his  fact^  be  simply  says,  "  She  Ix 
morning  furiously  mad." ' 
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Id  Sir  Walter  Scott's  time,  m  ve  hiTs  seen,  the  ghost 
hftd  a  recciffiiiied  eziitencw,  and  wai  generally  believed  in. 
But,  in  order  to  be  believed  in,  a  furUier  belief  wae  nucet- 
uxy  —  a  belief,  nauelr,  that  the  lady  had  died.  It  can 
■carcely  be  imagined  Uiat  a  f;ho»t  wonld  have  frequented 
8  tpot  where  iU  earthly  body  may  have  been  lubjeuted  to 
emel  treatment  if  that  body  bad  happened  to  survive  the 
event  for  perhaps  thirty  or  Ibrty  year*.  The  tluns  is  con- 
traiT  to  all  our  experience  of  ghost  procedura.  The  death 
of  the  lady  ivaa  neceuary  to  the  existence  of  the  ghost ; 
and  had  the  people  knovrn  or  remembered  that  the  lady 
did  not  die  till  long  after,  they  could  scsrijely  have  believed 
that  it  was  her  ghost  which  was  troubliue  them.  Hence  we 
are  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ^ost  did  not  make 
its  app«arance  till  lon^  aRer  the  eveut,  and  when  ihe  minor 
incidents  connected  with  it  had  been  foreotten.  The  great 
&ct  of  the  cruel  treatment  to  which  the  lady  had  been  sub- 
jected remained  in  the  popular  mind,  but  the  fact  of  her 
having  lived,  for  so  many  years  after  bad  been  forgotten. 
It  is  tAU,  we  think,  entirely  owing  to  the  belief  in  me  ex- 
istence of  the  ghost  that  the  death  of  the  lady  has  come  to 
be  added  to  the  story.  This  tIbw,  that  the  ^ho«t  did  not 
make  its  appearance  till  long  afler  the  event,  is  favored  too 
bjr  the  change  in  the  name.  The  name  of  Bolhwellhaugh's 
wife,  aa.  we  know,  was  Isabella,  whereas  the  ghost  was  al- 
ways known  as  L^dy  Anne.  It  may,  perhaps,  for  the  sake 
of  euphony,  or  for  some  other  cause,  be  occasionally  permit- 
ted  to  ehosts  to  change  their  name,  and  we  are  willing  to 
admit  mat  Isabella  may  not  be  a  very  convenient  name  for 
inch  a  fleeting  object  to  carry  about  with  it  or  to  be  desig- 
nated by  ;  but  we  are  rather  of  opinion  that  the  lady's  real 
name  had  passed  from  the  popular  mind,  and  that  Lady 
Anne  had  been  substituted  as  being  euphonious  and  answer- 
ins  every  useful  purpose  as  well  as  the  proper  one. 

But  whatever  doubt  or  uncertainty  there  may  seem  to 
be  connected  with  this  part  of  the  itorv,  there  can  be  none 
with  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  individual   who  received  a 

g«nt  ot  the  lands  of  Woodhouselee  was  not  Sir  John 
ellenden,  but  a  relative  of  the  Hesent's.  The  battle  of 
Langside  was  fought  on  the  13th  of  Say,  1568,  and  among 
the  prisoners  taken  on  that  occasion  was  James  Hamilton 
of  Eothwellhangh.  On  the  26th  of  the  same  month  we  are 
told  that  the  Lord  Regent  caused  charge  all  and  sundrie 
barons  and  gentlemen  who  assutled  the  Queen's  Majesty 
In  the  battle  of  Langside  to  deliver  their  pluces  and  houses 
to  him  under  the  pain  of  treason,  and  especially  ail  the 
Hornet  of  Lothian ;  and  also  summoned  the  haill  gentle- 
men thereof  to  compear  before  him  and  the  Lords  of  Secret 
Council  under  the  said  pains;  and  also  disposed  the 
escheats  (i.  e.,  forfeited  estateu)  of  the  said  persons,  being 
in  the  said  battle,  to  the  persons  being  with  him  at  the 
time.  The  special  reference  here  to  the  Houses  of  Lothian 
eridently  shows  on  the  part  of  the  Regent  a  desire  to  have 
near  the  capital  oqly  such  as  were  well  BETeclcd  towards 
him,  and  also  shows  how  it  was  that  Hamilton's  estate  of 
Bothwellhaugh  was  not  then  forfeited,  a  fact  which  has  led 
Dr.  Burton  into  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  he  was  not 
the  eldest  son.) 
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of  the  liferent,  mailes,  fermis,  proffittis,  dewteis,"  etc,  "off 
all  and  bail  1  the   landis  of  Vvoodesler,  ye   la 
ith  j'e  miln  thereof,  the  lantiis  of  I 


iVoodesler,  ye   landit  of  Hiln- 


"  durifig  ye  lyflimes  of  James  Hamlltoun,  snmtyme  of 
Bothwilheuch,  and  DaTld  Hamlltoun  bis  BTOthe^fe^muM 
of  the  quhilkii  landis,"  etc.,  *'  with  their  pertineats,  tlia 
aoe  half  pertenic  to  ye  said  Jamei  in  lyfrent,  and  ye  nlhcc 
half  to  ye  said  David  siclike  in  lyfrent,  and  now  pertenia 
lo  our  Sovereign  Lord,  and  ar  be^mm  in  his  hieness  hiixlii 
by  russoun  of  escliete  throw  proces  of  forf allerie  ordanrliei 
led  and  deducit  against  the  said  James  and  David  for  ax- 
tain  crymes  of  tresabne  and  lese-majestie  comuiittet  by 
yame  and  atber  of  yame  off  the  qahilkis  the  same  June* 
was  convict  in  aiie  justice  court  holden  in  the  ToHwDtli  tt 
Edinburgh  the  2Ist  day  of  Hay  last  bypast,  and  ye  siii 
David  was  convict  in  Parliament  holden  in  ye  Tolboaib 
foresaid  the  19tb  day  of  August  instant,  as  at  more  lennk 
ye  processes,  Jomis,  and  decretis  of  tbrU. 


during  the  lydimes  of  the  said  James  and  David,  and  to 
dispose  thereof  at  their  pleasure  and  lo  occupy  the  sum 
vfitb  their  awin  guids,  or  to  set  thame  to  tenanlis,  as  thii 
sail  think  maiet  expedient,  during  the  said  space,"  etc 

The  lands  of  Woodhouselee  were  therefore  coajejei 
aa  their  forfeiture  through  tbe  rebellion  of  Bothwellbio^ 
a'nd  his  brother,  not  to  Sir  John  Bellenden,  as  has  bees 
generally  supposiid,  but  to  the  above  Patrick  Hume,  nlw 
was  a  scauncn  supporter  of  tbe  Regent,  and  also  not  dit- 
tandy  related  to  him,  being  his  mother's  cotmn.  IIh 
Begent'H  mother,  Lady  Margaret  of  Lochleven,  wu.t 
daughter  of  John,  fourth  Lord  Emkine.  who  died  in  ISSt 
ThisJuhnhaUa  sis Ler,  Margaret  brskine,  whose  leaiiid 
husband  was  George  Hume  of  Lnndies  and  Argaty,  a  ml 
of  Sir  Fatriek  Hume  of  Polwarl,  the  same  who  had  pas- 
seased  the  lands  of  Woodhouselee  belore  they  pissed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Sinclairs.  Of  this  Geoi^  Hume.  Patrick  ' 
Hume  was  a  younger  s6n,  and  it  was  therefore  natural  fiir 
more  reasons  than  one  that  tim  lands  of  Woodhouselee 
should  be  made  over  to  him.  It  will  be  observed,  however, 
that  they  werq  not  entirely  conveyed  away  from  the  Sin- 
clairs, but  only  the  life-rent  interests  in  them,  whicli 
vesied  in  tbe  two  brothers  as  husbands  of  the  coheiiesKs. 
It  was,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  the  Resent,  not  on  aet  itf 
Bpoliation,  but  a  natural  and  strictly  iegal  proceeding,  ons 
called  for  from  the  known  character  of  the  men,  and  ths 
dan^r  lo  the  King's  peace  from  having  such  perwas 
domiciled  within  a  few  miles  of  the  capital.  There  ii  no 
reason,  as  we  have  seen,  for  Bayinji,  as  is  generally  done, 
that  Hamilton  bod  yielded  up  nis  paternal  estate  of  Both- 
wellhaugh, and  that  his  wife  had  been  driven  to  tak* 
refuse  in  Woodhouselee,  which  as  her  property  she  believed 
would  be  safe  from  the  consequences  of  her  husttand's 
misdeeds.  It  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  from  hav- 
ing no  other  home  that  she  continued  to  remain  at  Wood- 
houselee. nor  could  she  have  t)een  nninfornied  of  the  fact 
of  its  forfeiture,  but  probably  from  a  womanly  feeling  that 
her  prfEence  there  would  in  some  way  or  ottter  have  the 
effe  ■ 

have  little  sympathy  with  any  such  feeling,  and  th"ey  may 
even  have  subjected  the  lady  to  harsh  treatment  in  carry- 
ing out  their  purpose.  We  may  imagine  tbe  effect  of  ill 
this  upon  tbe  heart  of  a  proud  and  diaappointt'il  man;  the 
harsh  treatment  of  his  wife,  the  loss  of  lier  estate,  tbe  fact 
of  the  Regent  having  giving  it  to  a  favorite  of  bis  own  and 
a  relative,  may  only  have  served  to  concentrate  his  batced 
upon  the  man  at  whose  hands  he  had  suQ'ered  defvat  at 
Langside,  and  whom  he  would  doubttess  regard  as  the 
author  of  all  his  misfortunes. 

Wool)  bouse  lee  remained  in  tbe  possession  of  Patrick 
Hume  down  to  tbe  time  of  his.death,  which  took  place  in 
lbT2,  as  is  mentioned  in  Bannatyne's  "Journal  of 'rnuuic- 
tions  in  Scotland."    *'  llie  second  Jnlii  or  there^Kinu  was 
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Patrick  Hume,  Cnptain  to  the  Reeentii  HortemeQ,  aUin  in 
rMcewing  a  drill  of  i:attlfl  which  PherihuraC  had  troght 
[uken]  of  a  piece  of  Und  of  fais,  which  he  had  gotten  be^ 
forfalterie  of  Jamie  Hamilton  that  ilew  the  RegenL"  We 
naj  probably  eren  here  find  some  countenance  to  the  itory 
ct  the  cruel  treatment  of'the  Lsdv  of  Woodhoiuelee  in  the 
(kct  of  Hume  receiving  hii  death  at  the  banda  of  Ferny' 
hurst,  a  atrong  par^aan  of  Queen  Mary  and  a  friend  of 
Bothwellhaogh.  We  find  them  afterward!  conaorting  to- 
gether in  France,  and  Waliinghim  mentions  in  a,  letter  an 
occasion  on  which  Keir  of  Femyhurat,  a  Roman  Catholic 
and  an  active  Mend  of  the  ikottiah  Queen,  with  Bothwell- 
haugh,  the  blood-Btained  Hamilton  who  had  shot  the 
Resent  Moray,  had  ridden  poat  from  France  into  Spain. 

We  find  no  trace  of  Woodhouaelee  for  aome  yaara  after 
the  death  of  Caplun  Hums.  In  the  Great  Seal  Register 
(Book  XXXV.  No.  492)  is  a  charter  dated  April  U,  1681, 
conhrming  a  charter  of  alienation  granted  by  William  Sin- 
dur,  son  and  heir  of  quondam  Edward  Sinclair  of  Galwald 
Btoir,  to  Lewis  Itallenden  of  Anchtnoule,  Knight,  our 
Clerk  of  Jnaticiary.  The  charter  of  which  this  is  the  con- 
finnation  is  dated  the  !8th  day  of  July,  1S7-  (the  unit  be- 
bg  omitted).  It  conveyed  to  the  said  Sir  Lewis  Bellen- 
den.  Castlelaw,  Kaatraw,  etc.,  the  lands  of  Woodhouaelee, 
etc.,  Spottia,etc.,  in  consideration  of  a  certain  gum  of  money 
pud  by  the  aaid  Lewia  Bellenden  to  the  laid  William  Sin- 
clair. Thus  the  estate  of  Woodhousetee  cnme  to  Lewis 
Bellenden,  not  through  his  father,  a*  it  naturally  would 
have  done  if  it  had  ever  belonged  to  him,  bnt  from  William 

In  the  Parliameot  held  at  Linlithgow  in  lOSS,  an  Act 
was  passed,  under  date  December  10,  restoring  to  certain 
noblemen  and  others  their  forfeited  estates,  among  whom 
waa  Arthur  Hamilton  of  Bothwelibangh.  But  a  special 
Act,  passed  the  same  day,  exempted  from  the  operation  of 
this  Act  the  lands  of  Woodhouaelee  and  othen  acquired  by 
Sr  Lewia  Bellenden  from  William  Sinclair,  and  confirms 
the  aama  to  him.  Theie  two  acts  were  ratified  and  con- 
finned  by  Acta  of  the  Parliament  held  at  Holyrood  House 
nnder  date  July  29, 1587.  On  January  12,  1591,  the  King 
with  advice  of  the  Lords  of  Secret  Council  Ends  and  de- 
clare* that  David  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh  (otherwise 
deei^ned  of  Moncliton  Mains),  Isabella  Sinclair  and  Alison 
Sinclair,  heretriuea  portionera  of  the  lands  of  Woodhouse- 
lae,  ought  and  should  be  repossessed  to  the  lands,  houses, 
tacks,  etc.,  whereof  they  were  dispossessed  through  occa- 
iion  of  the  late  troubles.  This,  however,  did  not  take 
eSecL  Id  August  of  the  same  year  Sir  Lewis  died,  and  the 
Psrtiamunt  of  the  tbllowing  year,  held  at  Edinburgh,  on 
Jona  6  ratifies  in  favor  of  the  bairns  of  the  late  Lewis  Bel- 
lenden the  .Act  made  at  Linlithgow,  December  10,  1S8S, 
and  that  at  Edinburgh,  July  29,  1637,  both  concerning  the 
lands  of  Woodbous^ee  and  others.  Sir  Lewis  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Sir  Jamea  Bellenden  of  Broughton. 
The  Utter  died  in  1606,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sir 
William,  whose  special  service  as  heir-at-law  ii  dated 
April  16,  1607,  and  inelndea  the  land  and  barony  of 
Broughton  and  othera,  and  the  landa  of  Woodhouselee,  etc. 
An  Actof  Parliament  of  June  17,  1609.  after  referring  to 
the  Act  of  Secret  Council  above  noticed,  declares  to  be  null 
and  void  the  exceptions  made  to  the  Ai't  of  December  ID, 
19B5,  declares  the  same  to  be  extended  to  and  to  apply  to 
David  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh,  Isabel  Sinclair,  and 
Aliton  Sinclair,  mstorine  ihem  to  the  lands  of  Woodhouse- 
lee ami  othera  of  which  uiey  had  been  dispossessed  through 
the  late  troubles ;  but  declares  thai  the  present  Act  shall 
not  extend  to  craving  or  pursuing  for  any  of  the  rents, 
profits,  and  duties  of  the  said  lands  for  an^  years  preceding 
the  date  hereof,  and  also  suspends  the  eflect  and  execution 
of  this  Act  during  the  dependence  of  the  submission  made 
and  stibscribed  betwixt  tue  said  David  Hamilton  and  his 
colleagues  and  William  Bellenden  of  Broughton  on  the  one 
and  other  parts.  This  terminated  the  connection  of  the 
Bellendens  with  Woodhousetee. 

"That  the  claim  for  previous  renta  should  be  given  np," 
**yi  Mr.  Maidment,  "no  doubt  was  occasioned  by  the  Bel- 
leadetu  having  furnished  the  owners  during  their  long  ex- 


trusion with  the  means  of  sobsbtence."  The  mora  likely 
reason  is  that  it  was  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  money 
paid  for  the  estate  by  Lewis  Bellenden  to  William  Sinclair, 
with  which  it  is  pronable  that  the  submission  then  existing 
between  them  had  something  to  do. 

Wo  now  return  to  the  family  of  the  Sinclairs,  and  here 
Mr.  Maidment  is  equally  at  faalt.  He  quotes  from  the 
Book  of  the  Official  ol  St.  Andrews  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
John  Bellenden  and  another  as  cnratores  ad  lltes  to  Isabella 
Si  net  i^r,  natural  daughter  of  Oliver  Sinclair  and  Katherioe 
Bellenden.  This  proves  that  Oliver  Sinclair  and  Kathar- 
ine Bellenden  had  a  daughter  Isabella,  buc  there  is  no 
evidence  that  she  had  a  sister  Alison,  nor  has  he  brought 
forward  anything  to  establish  her  identity  with  the  Isabella 
Sinclair  of  Woodhouselee.  This  one  would  have  thought 
he  would  have  considered  it  necessary  to  do.  We  may 
notice,  in  passing,  that  the  Katherine  Bellenden  who  mar- 
ried Oliver  Sinclair  was,  according  to  Douglas,  the' daugh- 
ter of  Patrick  Bellenden,  the  father  of  Thomas,  and  waa 
therefore  aunt,  not  sister,  to  Sir  John  Bellenden.  The 
Crown  Charter  of  the  Lands  of  Pitcairns,  of  date  Januarr 
12,  I5S7,  is  in  favor  of  Oliver  Sinclair  and  Katherine  Bel- 
lenden his  spouse,  and  their  heirs. 

"Who,"  he  asks  "was  Oliver  SincUlr?"  and  adds, 
"Mr.  Napier  says,  and  probably  correctly,  that  he  was  the 
unpopular  fiivorite  of  James  V.''  "  That  Oliver  suct-eeded," 
he  says,  ■■  is  undoubted  ;  a  fact  which  leads  to  the  BUp[iasl- 
tion  that  he  was  his  son,  had  It  not  been  that  Douglas  in 
his  "  Baronage  "  makes  him  third  ion  of  Sir  Oliver  Sinclair 
of  Hoslin,  an  assertion  which  we  snspect  to  be  errooeoDS." 
It  is  strange  that  Mr.  Maidment  should  have  made  this 
mistake,  seeing  that  the  deeds  quoted  by  him  in  his  edition  of 
"  Father  Hay's  Geneatosie  of  the  Sainteclaires  of  Rosslyn  " 
prove  that  Oliver  Sinclair  of  I^tcaims  was  the  third  son 
of  Sir  Oliver  Sinclair 'of  Roalin.  Thus,  in  the  charter  of 
confirmation  granted  by  James  V.  to  Sir  William  Sincl^ 
of  Roslin  (who  succeeded  his  father.  Sir  Oliver)  and  dated 
Anguit  2S,  1S42,  there  is  a  taillied  destination,  after  the 
grantee's  sons  and  the  heirs  male  of  their  bodies,  to  the  fol- 
lowing: (1)  Oliver  Sinclair  of  Pitcairns,  (!)  Alexander 
Sinclair,  (3)  Arthur  Sinclair,  (4)  James  Sinclvr,  all  brMh- 
ers  eerman  of  Sir  William  Sinclur.  Sir  Oliver's  eldest 
son  had  predeceased  his  father. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  the  lands  of  Woodhouselee 
were  acquired  by  one  Patrick  Sinclair  in, the  year  1629 
from  George  Hume  of  Argatr.  Who,  then,  was  this  Fat- 
rick  Sinclair?  It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  he  waa 
one  of  the  Sinciurs  of  Roslin ;  bat  he  certainly  cannot  be 
identified  with  any  of  the  members  of  that  family.  We  are 
rather  inclined  to  identify  him  with  one  who,  though  his 
name  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  common  niato- 
riei  of  the  period,  was  yet  a  man  of  considerable  note  in  his 
day,  and  was  engaged  in  various  important  political  mis- 
sions. We  refer  to  Patrick  or  "  Pate  ".  Sinclair,  who  was 
for  many  years  a  high  official  in  the  royal  household.  In 
the  Treasurer's  accounts  we  find  after  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  even  before,  various  entries  of  dis- 
bursements made  on  behalf  of  Pate  Sinclair  for  sundry 
articles  of  clothing,  as  "  cloke,"  "  doublet,"  "  hat,"  "  bonat," 
"ho^e,"  etc.  In  ISOa  we  meet  with  an  entry  of  "  Paid  for 
six  eine  green  taffety  for  ane  cover  to  bis  horse  "  at  th« 
tonrnayin^  at  "  Festems  Even,"  when  he  played  the 
"  Hobby  Horse,"  the  King  himself  (James  IV.)  acting  the 
part  of  "  Abbot  of  Unreason."  There  must  have  l»een 
merry  dotngs  at  Court  in  those  days  before  the  battle  of 
Flodden  had  spread  sorrow  over  the  land. 

After  that  disaster,  In  which  Scotland  lost  hsr  King  and 
the  flower  of  her  nobility,  Sinclair  attached  himself  to  the 
Qaeen  Mother,  Margaret  of  England,  who  was  appointed 
Regent  during  the  minority  of  her  infant  son.  Her  pre- 
cipitate marriage  with  the  young  Earl  of  Angus,  however, 
unfitted  her  for  this  post,  and  the  Duke  of  Albany  waa  ap- 
pointed in  her  room.  Albany  was  in  his  turn  ousted 
through  the  intrigues  of  the  Queen  Mother,  who,  aided  by 
the  influence  of  her  brother,  Henry  VHI.,  succeeded  in 
placing  her  son,  then  only  twelve  years  of  age,  at  the  head 
of  the  Government    In  carrying  otit  tlwN  DegolUtlons  wa 
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find  ^Dclair  *clia^  u  the  Queen's  trusted  uid  uonfideatUl 
i^nu  Thui  in  i>ept«mb«r  1S23,  »e  find  her  writing  to 
har  brother,  entreating  him  to  um  bit  influence  with  the 
Scottish  lordi  to  Induce  them  to  set  the  ^oung  King  free 
from  the  control  of  the  Duke  of  Albany;  and  ibe  addi, 
that  she  dunt'not  have  written  to  plainly,  were  it  not  that 
the  bearer  wu  Patrick  S/nkUir.  her  triuty  and  true  ser- 
vant, and  ever  had  been  to  the  King  her  husband  and  to 
heraelf.  We  find  him  also  on  MTeral  occasions  the  bearer 
of  letten  from  the  Queen  to  Surrey  when  about  to  invaile 
Scotland,  became,  the  says,  sha  "  can  truit  no  other."  It 
would  appear,  however,  wai  when  Harry  Slawart  came  to 
be  looked  upon  with  favor  by  the  Queen,  Sinclair  fell  into 
the  shade.  Tliis  we  learn  from  a  letter  by  Norfolk  to 
WoUey,  dated  September  li,  1524,  who  says,  that  what- 
ever the  said  Patrick  did  or  said  failed  to  aive  iatisfiction, 
and  that  to  ^leaw  the  tai^  Heniy  she  made  a  quarrel  with 
the  other,  ainclair,  however,  did  not  give  up  his  English 
friends,  and  we  find  him  freqaently  in  the  company  of  the 
English  Ambassador  at  ICdinburgb.  Magnus,  who  filled 
this  post,  in  writing  to  Wolsey  on  May  81,  152S,  mentions 
Patnk  Synklar  and  Mr.  John  Chisholm  as  being  old  ser- 
vants to  the  late  King,  and  of  good  honesty,  having  many 
friends  and  kinsfolk,  and  as  having  most  specially  resorted 
unto  him  and  kept  bis  company  continually,  because  they 
be  good  servants  to  the  young  King  their  master,  and  right 
evil  Frenchmen ;  and  further  recommends  that  tbey  should 
each  be  rewarded  with  a  pension  of  £20  a  year,  which,  he 
adds,  they  well  deserve.  In  another  letter  about  this  time 
Magnus  says  of  him,  that  be  "is  a  sadde  and  wise  gentle- 
man, and  canme  noote  another  in  a  causa  right  effectually." 
Again  he  says,  writing  to  Wolsey,  "1  have  so  ordained 
that  Patrick  Sinclair,  ^ng  in  special  favor  with  the  young 
King,  shall  from  time  to  time  give  plain  advertisements  how 
everything  shall  proceed  in  these  parts."  In  1526  be  was 
the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  James  V.  to  his  uncle  ;  and  on 
that  occasion  Wolsev,  writing  to  bis  master,  describes  Sin- 
clair as  one  that  baa  alw^'s  taken  the  side  of  his  Majesty, 
and  had  secretly  advined  Magnus  of  all  that  bad  been  done 
by  the  French,  or  such  aa  sought  to  destroy  the  amity  that 
subsisted  bf.tween  his  Majesty  and  the  King  of  Scots,  for 
which  he  had  ollentimes  been  in  no  little  danger  and  peril, 
but  he  had  always  remained  faithful  to  his  Majesty. 

Id  March,  1527,  Magnus  writes  lo  Wolsey,  saying  "that 
the  Earl  of  Angus  hath  the  whole  rule  and  authority  atiout 
the  young  King,  and  Patrick  Sinclair  is  accepted  with  sin- 

Klar  favor,  so  as  now  without  the  danger  of  anv  person 
may  speak  and  commune  with  the  King  at  his  pleasure." 
In  July,  1528,  ho  is  sent  by  the  King  on  a  mission  to  Henry 
VIII.,  setting  forth  the  superseding  of  the  Earl  of  Angus 
and  bis  assumption  of  the  supreme  power.  In  his  instruc- 
tions be  is  des^ned  as  "our  familiar  servitor  and  gentle- 
man of  bouse,  Patrick  Sinclair."  A  few  montbs  later  be  is 
again  on  a  mission  to  the  English  King,  and  Soger  Las- 
sells,  a  servant  of  the  Earl  of  NorthumMrland  at  Horham 
Castle,  notifies  to  bis  master  bis  having  passed  that  way; 
adding,  "  He  hath  promised  openly  aSbr  the  King  and  all 
his  council,  if  the  King  send  out  him  he  shall  get  of  the 
King  of  England  three  years'  peace,  and  that  the  King 
shall  not  aid  the  Earl  of^Angus,  and  this  ha  hath  undei^ 
taken."  In  this  instance,  however,  Patrick  had  overesti- 
mated the  extent  of  his  infiuence  with  tha  English  King, 
and  Magnus,  writing  from  Berwick,  December  5,  162S,  to 
Mr.  Adam  Otterboume,  says,  "  Patrick  Sinclair  of  late 
was  in  England,  and  in  hii  coming  homeward  did  speak 
with  me,  and  as  it  appeared  be  was  not  the  beit  pleased 
with  his  answer  given  at  the  Court  of  England  iu'the  King 
his  master's  affairs."  This  is  the  last  trace  that  we  find  of 
Mr.  Sinclair's  political  life.  In  October,  1531,  James  sends 
Thomas  Scott,  "  gentleman  of  our  House,"  as  envoy  to  the 
court  of  Henry  VIU.  It  is  in  1529  that  we  find  a  Patrick 
Sioclur  purchasing  Woodhouselee,  and  there  can,  we 
think,  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  ibe  same  person ;  and 
that,  disappointed  at  the  want  of  success  that  had  attended 
his  labors,  and  conscious,  probably,  that  his  power  at  Court 
was  on  the  wane,  like  a  wise  man,  he  bad  retired  from  the 
field,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  on  his  private 


estate.  If  we  were  to  judge  Sinclair  according  to  the  li^t 
of  our  days,  and  the  ideas  that  now  prevail,  we  should  be 
dealing  with  him  too  harshly.  In  his  day  almost  the  wlialt 
of  Sct^nd  was  divided  between  sucb  as  were  in  favor  of 
an  alliance  with  England  and  such  as  sought  an  alliance 
with  France ;  and  it  is  not  Improbable  that  be  was  Mta- 
ated  by  a  belief  that  a  cloae  and  intimate  alliance  wiA 
England  would  be  of  the  greatest  possible  advantage  to  his 
native  country.  But  with  all  this  one  cannot  but  regret 
that  one  who  occupied  so  promiilent  a  position  at  tb« 
Scotch  Court  should  have  so  actively  engaged  bimielf  ia 
the  cause  of  the  Eurlisb. 

But  whether  thislie  (ho  Patritk  Sinclair  who  purchuod 
Woodhouselee  or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  <set 
that  the  Patrick  Sinclair  of  Woodhouselee  was  succeeded, 
not  by  Oliver  Sinclair,  but  by  his  natural  son  John,  la 
the  Great  Seal  Register  under  date  January  SO,  1516,  w« 
find  a  charter  of  confirmation  of  a  contract  entered  into 
Ijetween  Patrick  Sinclair  of  Woodhouselee  and  John  8i»- 
clair,  his  natural  son,  on  the  one  part,  and  James  Hsmil- 
ton  of  Inaerwick  and  Isabella  Hamilton,  bis  lawful  dau^ 
ter,  on  the  other,  conveying  to  John  and  Isabella  and  the 
longest  liver  of  them  the  lands  of  Castlelaw,  Eastlaw,  etc, 
ancf  to  John  Sinclair  and  his  heirs  the  lands  of  Woodhouse- 
lee, etc.,  also  Spottis  and  othpr  lands  in  Galloway.  Hen, 
then,  we  have  the  father  of  the  co-heiresses  Isabella  and 
Alison  Sinclair,  who  were  thus,  through  their  mother,  like- 
wise connected  with  the  bouse  of  Innerwick,  a  powerful 
branch  of  the  Hamiltons,  and  it  was  no  doubt  through  thti 
connection  that  James  Hamilton  and  his  brother  Erit  oh- 
tained  a  footing  in  the  old  house  on  the  banks  of  the  Eik. 

In  pursuing  such  investigations,  it  is  oftea  in  bywsjior 
unexpected  quarters  that  we  come  upon  the  intbnnatioa  <d 
which  we  are  in  quest.  It  is  not  in  connection  with  Wood- 
houselee or  Bothwellhaugh  that  we  get  our  next  piece  </ 
information  respecting  this  matter,  but  in  connection  widi 
the  estate  of  Spottis,  in  the  county  of  Kirkcudbright 
Among  the  Special  Services  connected  with  that  cooDtj, 
we  find  under  date  December  12,  1643,  the  service  of 
James  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh  as  heir  of  Alisoa  Sn- 
clair,  legitimate  daughter  of  John  Sinclair  of  Woodhouse- 
lee, bis  grandmother,  to  one  half  of  the  lands  of  Spottii; 
and  on  tae  same  date  the  service  of  Alison  Hamilton,  relict 
of  Bishop  Gavin  Hamilton,  as  heiress  of  Isabella  Sinclair, 
legitimate  daughter  of  John  Sinclair  of  Woodhouselee,  her 
mother,  to  the  other  half  of  the  lands  of  Spotlia  As  con- 
nected with  the  same,  we  find  in  (he  Commissary  Rteorii 
of  Glasgow  confirmation  of  the  testament  testamentary  and 
inventory  of  the  guides,  gear,  etc.  which  pertained  to  tht 
late  David  Hamilton  Elder  of  Bothwellhaugh,  who  died  in 
the  month  of  March,  1613,  faithfully  made  and  given  up  bf 
Claud  Hamilton,  his  second  son,  and  also  testament  dt- 
Uveand  inventory  of  the  guides,  gear,  etc.  which  pertained 
to  the  late  Alison  Sinclair  of  Bothwellhaugh,  who  died  is 
the  month  of  June,  161 S,  faithfullv  made  and  given  up  bj 
Claud  Hamilton,  lawful  son  of  ilie  defunct.  Under  date 
November  29,  162tj,  there  is  a  general  service  of  Jsnes 
Hamilton  as  heir  of  David  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh,  hii 
grandfather  ;  and  under  date  February  23,  1G30, general 
services  of  James  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaucb,  as  beircf 
Alison  Sinclair,  bis  grandmother,  and  Alison  Hamilton,  as 
heiress  of  Isabella  Sinclair,  her  mother.  Further,  under 
date  March  IS,  1829,  we  find  the  service  of  Henry  Home 
of  Ardgaty  and  Lundies  as  heir  male  and  of  taillie  of  C^ 
tain  Patrick  Home,  lawfnl  son  of  George  Home  of  LundlM, 
his  grand- uncle. 

In  referring  to  the  service  of  the  summons  at  the  dwell- 
ing-places of  the  two  brothers,  Mr.  Maidment  says,  "  This 
summons  required  lo  be  executed  in  due  legal  form,  sad  ai 
regards  these  two  men  the  citation  was  not  edictsi,  which 
it  ought  to  have  been  had  it  been  known  that  ihey  bad 
lefl  Gotland,  but  at  '  their  dwelling  places  in  Bothwell- 
haugh, wbar  baitb  their  wilSs  and  family  makis  iheir  resi- 
dence : '  "  adding  that  "  A  citation  of  this  nature  would  not 
be  worth  anything  unless  the  husbands'  domicile  was  where 
ihev  had  their  residence,  of  wbicti  fact  there  was  do  proef 
adduced."    The  fact  is  that  the  iummons  was  also  trnti 
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adktally,  m  ia  shown  by  tbe  officer'!  execution  appended 
thereto.  He  saji  thAt  "  upon  the  2Tth  daf  of  July  being 
Monnnd&y  knd  mercat-day  or  tbe  burgh  of  Edinburgh, 
1S79,"  he  paMed  "  to  the  mercat  croce  of  the  laid  bni^h  u 
the  head  bargh  of  this  rtsaim,  and  there  by  open  proc^ma- 
tion  I  lanchrullie  premplorlie  with  gonnd  of  trumpett  aod 
displayit  coitt  ofaraii  aommont "  the  aeveral  partie*  meA- 
tioDed,  >'  and  thi«  I  did  at  tbe  aaid  croce  because  all  the 
•aid  perions  were  fugitive,  and  as  I  wa<  credtbilly  informt 
for  the  maist  pairt  forth  of  thii  realm." 

We  have  thus,  we  tmaC,  latiefactorily  shown  that  Oliver 
Sinclair,  Ibe  uupopujar  favorite  of  James  V.,  waa  not  the 
&ther  of  the  heireues,  and  never  bad  anything  to  do  with 
the  Woodhonaelea  eatatei  that  on  the  fbrfeiture  of  tbe 
Hamilcona,  the  estate  did  not  pais  into  tbe  bands  of  Su" 
Jobo  Bellenden  (who  was,  besides,  no  coonection  of  the 
betressea),  bat  that  the  life-rent  interests  which,  vested  ia 
tbe  two  brothers  were  transferred  to  Patrick  Hume,  a 
stmogsnpporterof  the  Regent,  and  also  a  relative  of  his.  As 
tbere  is  no  reatoa  to  Cbink  that  Bothwellhaugh  was  at  this 
time  forfeited,  but  various  reasons  for  thinking  the  contrary, 
then  Isabella  Sinclair  could  not  have  been  driven  to  take 
refoge  at  WoodhoDselee,  and  ber  presence  there  bad  prob- 
ably been  rather  intended  to  obstruct  the  entrance  of  the 
new  possessor.  In  these  circnmstaDces  it  is  not  at  all  an- 
Ukely  that  she  may  have  been  subjected  to  somewhat  harsh 
and  even  cruel  treatment,  and  therefore  we  are  inclined  to 
think  thatprival«  feelings  of  revenge  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  in  spurring  Bothwellhaugh  on  _ta  the  commia- 
ibn  of  bis  crime,  and  that  tbere  may  be'  after  all  some 
tmtb  in  the  old  story.  At  the  same  time,  we  trust  we  have 
vindicated  the  character  of  tbe  "good  Regent  "  from  tbe 
cbirge  of  having  seized  upon  tbe  estate  in  order  "to  en- 
rich a  greedy  favorite, "  or  even  of  having  connived  "  at  a 
pniject  for  debating  a  harsh  law."  Tho  act  was  a  strictly 
legal  one,  and  one,  as  we  have  said  before,  rendered  neces- 
sary by  thu  circumstances  of  tbe  case  and  tbe  character  of 
the  man  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  lb  went  no  further 
than  the  personal  interests  of  Bothwellhaugh  and  bis 
brother  in  the  estate  ;  and  it  was  very  nataral  that  the 
estate  should  be  entrusted  to  a  member  of  the  family  that 
had  formerly  possessed  iL  At  tbe  same  time,  it  is  easy  to 
we  the  effect  of  all  this  upon  (he  mind  of  a  pasdonate  and 
disappointed  man  like  James  Hamilton.  The  relationship 
which  subsisted  between  Captain  Hume  and  the  Regent- 
wonJd  naturally  draw  his  attention  to  the  latter  rather 
than  the  former;  and  if,  as  we  suppose,  his  wife  had  been 
subjected  to  harsh  or  cruel  treatment,  then  in  striking  at 
the  Regent  he  would  only  imagine  that  be  was  going  to  the 
TOM  of  tbe  matter. 


connection  with  tbe  ducal  house  of  HamilCon,  wbicb  must 
have  been  of  the  most  intimate  character.  His  father, 
David  the  "gudeman  of  Bothwellhaugh,"  was  tbe  Gflh  and 
youngest  son  of  John  Hamilton  of  Orbiston,  whose  father 
was  Gavin,  third  son  of  James,  the  first  Lord  Hamilton, 
and  consequently  the  murderer  of  the  Regent  stooil  in  no 
very  distant  reLatioasbip  to  the  ducal  house.  His  mother, 
Catherine  Shaw,  ia  also  said  to  have  been  a  sister  uter- 
ine of  John  Hamilton,  the  ArcbbUbop  of  Sl  Andrews. 
Further,  the  estate  of  Bothwellhaugh  stood  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Clyde,  directlv  opposite  the  ducal  estates,  from 
which  it  was  separated  only  by  the  river,  so  that  a  close 
inttnacv  must  have  subsisted  between  tbe  two  houses  j  and 
hence  James  Bolhweil  may  have  been  the  more  readily  in- 
duced to  undertake  the' com  mission  of  a  deed  which  he  was 
led  to  believe  would  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  those 
whom  be  regarded  as  intimate  friends  and  near  klqsmen. 
Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  we  have,  we  trust,  succeeded 
in  throwing  some  light  upon  a  hitherto  misunderstood  and 
misrepresented  part  of  Scotch  history. 


n  after  his  settlement  in  cba 
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gnage,  liierstnre  (especially  it*  ballad  poetry),  wtn  to  him 
never-hilinr  objects  of  interest.  In  particular  his  knowtedse  <rf' 
the  events  connected  with  the  Ralbrmatlon,  and  of  the  conmtion 
and  power  of  the  religions  bosses  in  Che  times  immediately  pre- 


10  throw  light  and  Intereal  roun'd  any  point  or  period  of  Scotch 
hie C077  that  he  had  chosen  10  tnkenp,  iiwns  to  tbe  Incidents 
more  or  less  historical  connected  with  his  nalire  parish  of  I<asi> 
wade,  and  to  (be  history  of  distinguished  families  who  had  lived 
there,  that  he  first  tamed  his  attention.  Hence  one  of  the  points 
that  be  Ml  ^K>ut  investigating  critically  was  that  which  forms 
the  subject  of  thisarticle.  In  all  probability,  too,  the  story  of 
the  Woodhouselee  Ghost  had  been  among  the  earliest  of  his 
recollections,  and  he  may  have  felt  diosatisned  with  the  way  in 
which  Mr.  Maidment  has  handed  over  everything  connected 
with  it  to  the  region  of  Action. 


history,  antiquities,  lan- 
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Eahlt  impressions  leave  their  permanent  mark ;  and, 
like  proof  engravings  and  prints  before  letters,  retain  their 
clearness  and  increase  in  value  when  later  images  have 
lost  their  distinctness.     Here  is  one. 

Dumas  the  Elder's  introduction  behind  the  scenes  of 
the  Thdfttre-Franfais  occurred  on  the  evening  of  tbe  first 
representation  of  Sylla.  He  was  then  two-and-twenty. 
His  introducer  was  Adolpbe  de  Leuven,  tbe  author  of  the 
Postillion  of  Longumeau  and  other  pieces.  He  was  to 
be  taken  into  the  presence  of  the  man  called  sometimes 
the  French  Roscius,  sometimes  tbe  French  Gainck,  but 
whom  posterity  will  mention  as  simply  Talma.  He  woa 
deeply  and  doubly  impressed  by  the  event  It  was  his 
first  glimpse  of  tbe  corridor  of  a  theatre  —  that  is,  of  the 
interior  corridor  which  loads  to  the  artists'  dressinz-rooms. 
Tl)e  corridor  of  tbe  ThUtre-FraQ9ais  was  f\il!.  De  Leti- 
ven,  familiar  with  the  labyrintli,  look  blm  by  the  band 
and  dragged  him  through  tbe  crowd. 

Hiey  reached  Talma  s  room.  Hiere,  the  press  was  even 
greater.  It  Is  doubtful  if  the  Dictator  ever  saw  more  cli- 
ents at  his  door  than  his  representative,  thaf  night,  hod  ad- 
mirers at  bis.  Both  Dumas  and  bis  friend  were  then 
, slander  young  fellows.  They  glided  on  like  eels  till  they 
reached  an  ante-chamber  where  all  the  literary  celebrities 
In  Paris  were  packed  as  closely  as  human  beings  could  be. 
Many  of  the  faces,  Etieone  and  Soumet  for  instnnce,  were 
as  new  to  Dumai  as  tbe  actor's  ceremonial  reception. 
While  struggling  to  get  into  the  second  chamber  —  tbe 
sanctuary  in  which  the  idol  was  enshrined  —  some  one 
called  out,  "  Room,  if  you  please,  for  Mademoiselle  Mars  I  " 

They  squeezed  themselves  into  nothing,  with  their  backs 
to  tbe  wall.  A  charming  frou-frou  of  rustling  satin  was 
heard,  the  air  was  filled  with  perfume,  and  in  the  midst  of 
a  cloud  of  gauze  shone  eyes  as  bright  as  diamonds  and 
teeth  as  white  as  pearls.     The  gracious  phantom  glided 

Kst  them,  and  a  voice,  mellow  as  the  tones  of  a  hant- 
is,  was  heard,  expressing,  with  an  accent  of  perfect  sin- 
cerity,  the  depth  ot  its  admiration. 

It  seemed  to  Dumas  that  Mademoiselle  Mars  said  "  vous," 
intimating  respect,  while  Talma  said  "  tu,"  denoting  famil- 
iarity an<f  protActioD ;  and  that  the  two  great  artists  kissed 
each  other.  The  same  rustling  frou-frou  was  once  more 
heard  ;  Mademoiselle  Mars  reappeared,  exchanged  a  few 
words  with  Etlenne  and  Soumet,  signalled  with  her  hand  a 
"bonjour"  to  Adolpbe,  and  then  disappeared.  Lucky 
Adolphe!  His  companion  could  not  understand  how  he 
contrived  to  receive  the  favor  so  coolly. 

"  Come  along,"  said  Adolpbe,  "  we  must  go  in  too." 

"I  dare  not, '  was  tbe  juvenile  reply. 

"Nonsense!  He  won't  even  notice  yon." 

What  a  backet  of  iced  water  to  pour  on  Dumas'  humil- 
ity, or  on  bis  self-conceit,  as  tbe  case  might  be  I  Tbe  en- 
couragement did  not  enconrage  him  in  tbe  leasL    Never- 
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theleBi,  he  plucked  up  coarse  and  made  his  wtty  into  the 
Kcond  room.  II  not  d.W»yt  itout,  he  wu  alwaja  talL 
Although  only  jnit  inside  the  door,  and  without  the  with  to 
advance  any  farther,  by  atandint;  on  the  tipg  of  hia  loei  he 
could  we  over  every bodjr'a  hoad  and  shoulders.  His  eyei 
sought  SylU,  nith  mt  laurel  croira,  hia  imperial  tuH,  bit 
diL-taCor'ji  toga,  and  he  beheld  everjbody  crowding  round  a 
Uttle  old  man  in  a  flannel  dreasing^wn,  as  bald  as  j^ur 

Dumaa  could  not  believe  his  eves.  But  Adolphe 
went  and  embraced  the  bald  man  in  tbe  flannel  gown.  It 
was  decidedly  Talma,  and  no  mistake. 

SubaequeDtly,  the  ereat  actor  baptised  Dumas  dramatio 
poet,  in  me  name  of  Shakespeare  and  Comeille,  btft  died 
before  he  could  render  him  effectual  asaistanco.  A  five- 
act  tragedy  had  been  writlen,  Chriitine'at  Fontainebleau. 
Whatever  might  be  its  imperfections,  Talma  wonid  have 
found  in  it  an  origioal  part,  unprecedented  on  the  French 
stage  —  the  part  of  Monaldeichi  —  a  coward  I  Talma 
would  have  seiied  the  character  by  the  collar,  and  held  it 
until  it  t>ecame  his  own.  Ifo  one  had  ever  dared  tl>  put  a 
cowardly  hero  on  the  stage.  Dumas  dared,  but  in  perfect 
ioDocence,  without  a  thought  of  making  an  Innovation. 
He  had  found  the  character  ready  drawn  to  his  hand  in 
Father  Lebel's  narrative. 

If  climbing  In  courts  is  slippery  work,  rising  in  tbeatr«s 
is  not  a  whit  lets  so.  To  obtiun  the  reading  of  a  piece,  at 
all  times  difficult,  was  still  mure  difficult  thei).  His  patron, 
Talma,  being  dead,  aAer  considerable  efforts  he  managed, 
to  get  at  Garoier,  the  prompter  of  the  Corned ie- Fran qaise 
(another  nuine  for  the  Th4Ure-Fran 91^88).     Through  tbe 

EroiDpter  Gamier  he  mounted  to  the  actor  Firmin,  a  ulever 
ttle  man  of  five  feet  two,  forty  years  off,  and  six-aod 
twenty  on  the  stsse.  Like  all  &ve-feet-two  men,  he  was 
touchy  and  quarrebome,  but  brave  enough  when  it  came  to 
fighting.  Hii  great  ambition  was  to  play  Bayard.  Scores 
ol  times  he  askud  Uumas  lo  write  a  Bayard  for  him,  always 
adding,  "  You  must  not  suppose  Bayard  was  a  colossus. 
On  the  contrary,  be  was  short  rather  dian  tall,  and  slim 
rfithcr  than  stouL     Bayard  was  a  man  of  my  siee." 

After  efforts  only  rivalled  by  tbe  patience  of  ants  and  a 
few  other  insects  in  surmounting  difficulties,  Christine  was 
read  before  tbe  committee  (that  ii,  the  leading  artists)  of 
the  Com^die-Frau^se  (one  of  whom,  Monsieur  Lafon,  did 
not  attend),  who  neither  accepted  nor  rejected  it,  but  re- 
ferred it  to  the  judgment  of  one  Monueur  Rcard,  ex-actor 
and  dramatic  author,  who  granted  Dumas  an  audience  at 
the  cndof  a  week.  Flaying  with  the  manuscript  as  acat 
plays  with  a  mouse,  he  inquired,  in  honeyed  accenti,  "  My 
dear  monsieur,  bave  you  any  other  means  of  subsistence 
besides  the  career  of  letters  ?  " 

"  Monsieur,  I  have  a  place  of  Gfleen  hundred  francs  a 
year  in  an  office  under  tbe  Due  d'Orleans." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Picard,  pushing  the  roll  into  his 
hands,  "  go  to  your  office,  young  man ;  go  to  your  office." 

But  Picard's  opinion  had  not  been  accepted  as  infallible. 
The  author  must  have  been  saved  from  utter  discourage- 
ment by  findinvtbe  actors  interviewing  him.  On  reach- 
ing his  office,  he  found  that  Monsieur  Lafon  had  caHed. 
This  gentleman  filled  the  rather  ranting  line  of  parts 
known  as  *■  chevaliers  francaif,"  although  it  included  Oros- 
mane,  Zamore,  Acbillc,  and  other  heathens  ;  namely,  parts 
dressed  in  a  black  cap,  a  white  feather,  a  yellow  tunic, 
tight  pantaloons,  bufl'-skin  boots,  and  a  cross-bilted  sword ; 
Bayard,  Duguesclin,  Raoul,  Taucride.  Of  cburse  be  was 
Twn.     When  he  spokn  of  Talma,  he  said  "  the  other." 

Lafon  soon  relumed  to  the  office.  "  Monsieur,"  he  said, 
on  entering,  "you  have  written  a  tragedy  on  Queen  Chriit- 
tine." 

"  Alas  I  "  replied  Duroas,  "  I  cannot  deny  iL" 

*■  You  wouta  be  wrong  to  deny  it.  Monsieur.  It  seems 
yonr  work  contains  great  beauties.     Such  is  everybody's 

"  Except  Monsieur  Picard's." 

'  What  sifrnifiea  Picard's  opinion  ?  Your  piece  Is  ac- 
cepted, and  I  came  to  tell  you  so.  But,  Monsieur  Dumas, 
haven't  you  amongst  your  characters  a  spirited  fellow  who, 


when  tbu  queen  wants  to  murder  poor  Manaldeschi,  later- 
poses  and  says,  '  MHJesty,  you  have  not  ihe  right  to  do  it. 
No,  no,  no;  you  have  not  the  right'  ?  " 

■'  Sapristil  Monsieur  Lafon.  now  1  think  of  it,  there  is 
no  such  a  parL  It  is  too  lateto  remedy  the  omission.  But, 
que  voule2-voua  I    lam  only  an  apprentice." 

"  But  cannot  you  introduce  the  part?  I  will  answer  fir 
the  play's  gaining  by  it." 

"No  doubt;  but  it  was  not  written  from  that  point  of 

"  Comment,  Monsieur  I  Is  there  not,  in  the  whole  cocrrt 
of  Louis  Fourteenth,  a  chevalier  fran^aia,  to  plead,  like 
the   Talbot  of  Jeanne  d'Arc,  the  cause   of  this  unhappy 


"  '^e  event  occurred,  as  1  have  dramatized  it,  Gfieea 
leagues  from  Pari!<,  nineteen  Irom  Versailles.  There  wis 
no  time  for  any  chevalier  to  interfere.  Tbe  murder  was 
instantaneous.     Its  suddenness  is  the  queen's  sole  excuse." 

"  She  has  no  excuse,  Monsieur,"  saia  LAfon,  indignant^. 
"lam  to  understand,  then,  that  in  your  Christine  thereiino 
spirited  fellow  to  say  to  the  queen.  '  Your  Majesty  has  no 
right  to  kill  this  poor  man.  No,  no,  no.  Ton  have  not 
tbe  right,  and  you  ehall  not  kill  him.' " 

"And  since  there  is  no   such  personage  in  my  Chris- 

"  My  visit  bai  no  further  object.  Your  most  bumble  mt- 
vant.  Monsieur  Dumas.     Good  luck  to  ^our  Christine." 

"  Thanks  for  your  kind  wifh.  And  if  ever,  in  a  lubjcd 
which  admits  of  it,  there  should  be  required  a  spirited  fel- 
low —  handsome,  well-built-~  standing  do  nonsense  "— 

"  You  will  think  of  me." 

"  I  give  you  my  promise,  Monuenr  Lafon.'' 

Tbu  door  closed,  and  the  actor  cams  no  more. 

Two  months  afterwards,  Christine  was  ordered  for  re- 
hearsal. The  favor  was  incredible,  for  there  were  aotbtn 
who  had  waited  five- and- twenty  years.  One  day  the  office 
door-keeper  announced  Mademoiselle  Mara.  The  viol 
completely  upset  Dumas.     "What  Mademoiselle  Mars?" 

"  Are  there  two  Mademoiselles  Mars  ?  ''  said  a  vmce 
outside,  which  he  recognized  from  having  heard  it  on  the 

"  Yourself,  in  person  I ''  he  exclaimed,  hurrying  to  the 

"  Certainly.  As  you  do  not  go  to  see  your  acton,  lbs 
actors  are  obliged  to  come  and  see  their  author." 

"  Ah,  Madame ;  I  did  not  presume  "  — 

"  'liie  ntoment  you  are  acc«pted  by  the  Comtiie-Fnn- 
9aise,  you  are  received  by  the  comMiens  fran^ais." 

"1  did  not  know  iL" 

"  There  are  a  cood  many  things  you  don't  know.  1  sb 
come  to  have  a  long  talk  with  you,  and  yon  don't  know 
that  you  ought  to  oner  me  a  chair." 

Alter  discussing  the  distribution  of  tbe  parts  and  the  fit- 
ness of  the  actors  in  a  buainets-like  way,  they  came  to  ibt 
real  object  of  the  talk.  The  lady  pulled  from  her  pocket 
her  written  part  (of  course  Christine)  —  which  was  not 
only  copied,  but  learnt  by  heart.  She  observed  that  ia 
her  scene  in  the  first  act,  there  were  six-and-twenty  lises 
which  abe  did  not  like,  and  which  she  requested  should  ba 
omitted.  Now  there  may  be  better  rhymed  verse  thsa 
those  lines,  as  there  ia  worse.  They  are  scarcely  worA 
translating  here.  On  the  English  stage,  however  well 
spoken,  ^ey  would  probably  occasion  a  yawn  ;  and  we 
may  believe  that  the  actress,  who  knew  her  profession,  was 
right.  But,  at  that  time,  Dumas  thought  tliem  tbe  finsM 
verses  that  ever  were  written,  and  would  not  yield.  After 
a  ^ort  discussion,  Mademoiselle  Mars  made  her  exit,  ss 
stiffly  as  she  had  entered  graciously. 

At  rehearsal,  sbe  skipped  the  objectionable  lines,  telling 
the  prompter  that  the  author  meant  to  cut  them  out  Tbe 
prompter,  knowing  the  actress,  warned  the  obstinate 
author  that  unless  he  suppressed  tbe  verses,  tbe  pl^ 
would  be  suppressed  too.  Dumas  was  firm.  CoDsequestly, 
next  day.  Mademoiselle  Mors  was  indisposed  and  could 
not  attend  rehearsal,  nor  the  day  after,  nor  the  followiog 
day,  nor  ever;   so  that,  instead  of  being  played  at  the 
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tUtM-Ynxi^i*  hj  HMlem<ri«ell«  Man,  Chrinliie  was 
ereDtuallf  producMi  U  the  Odfon  with  Mademoiiellu 
(iMtgea  w  the  Swediah  queen. 

Ode  dsf  Dnmu  met  Liifbntaine,  the  excellent  actor 
tIu  had  "created"  At  the  Gymaue  wid  the  Vtuideville  a 


D  engaged  at  the  Th^tre-Frsnfaig." 

■'lam  tony  for  it," 

"  How  J  ■orry  for  it  7  " 

"Yet.  Tht'j'  hare  not  engaged  you,  my  poor  boy,  to 
make  yon  play,  but  to  prevent  your  playiug  at  another 
theatre." 

"Don't  believe  that.  In  the  first  place,  they  eIvu  me 
llw  chiHcu  of  a  part  for  my  d^but  (iueu  whicb  I  have 
dio»en." 

"  Ob  1  the  repertory  ii  too  large,  and  I  haven't  time  to 
indujee  in  that  arouaemeut.     Oat  with  it  at  once." 

"  Well,  then,  I  make  my  dSbnt  in  —  The  Cid." 

"Ton  commit  a  itnplalty.    Yoa  vill  break  down  com- 

"1  hare  no  talent,  then  ?  " 

"  On  the  contrary,  you  have  plenty  of  talent ;  bnt  it  is 
Dot  talent  which  la  required  to  play  'f  he  Cid." 

"Obi  1  will  play  it  after  my  own  faahion." 

"In  that  caae,  yon  will  be  atUI  worse.  If  you  had  abso- 
lately  let  your  huart  on  uomins  out  in  The  Cid,  you  ou<;ht 
to  have  told  me  to.  I  could  ^en  have  made  yoa  a  Cid  Id 
(dt  you  out  of  the  Spanish  RomaDcers  and  (luilhein  ilu 
C»«ro."' 

"You  think  yourself,  then,  cleverer  than  Comeille?" 

''My  poor  Lafontaine,  are  yoa  uome  to  t^t,  even 
hfiire  playing  The  Cid  V  " 

"  But.  in  short.  The  Cid  ia  The  Cid." 

"Yea,  certainly,  The  Cid  is  The  Cid  i  bnt  the  genius  of 
the  seventeenth  century  ia  not  the  genius  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Yon,  my  mistaken  rriend,  are  a  completely  mod- 
arn  man,  an  actor  of  the  present  day.  You  will  admirahly 
gin  my  ton's  or  Octave  Feuillet's  proae,  Hugo's  verse  or 
■nine;  but  you  won't  know  bow  to  recite  Corneille's 
verse." 

"You  think,  then,  that  verses  ought  to  be  i^hanted?" 

"  Some  verve  is  none  the  worse  for  il.  Rncine  indicated 
bymnsical  itotei  the  tones  for  the  charactera  of  Hia  Champ- 
meil^  nearly  in  the  eame  way  aa  notes  are  written  for  the 
apiitle  and  the  irospel  in  saying  mass." 

"  We  are  talking  of  Comeille,  and  you  cite  Raane. 
Cotseille  ou^ht  to  be  spoken  like  prose." 

"  If  Conieille  had  thought  his  verses  ought  to  be  apoken 
like  prose,  he  would  have  written  his  tr^ediea  in  prose 
and  not 'in  verse.  No,  my  dear  fellow,  to  recite  verses  ia 
«D  art,  and  a  great  art,  which  demands  years  of  study, 
■specially  when  the  veraei  are  transported  from  one  epoch 
into  another;  when,  instead  of  speaking  the  language  of 
every-day  life,  yon  have  to  apeak  the  language  not  spoken 
for  two  liundred  years.  Ah  1  if  The  Cid  were  a  '  human- 
nature'  play,  like  Shakespeare's,  I  shouldn't  have  a  word 
to  say.  Shakespeare's  playa,  eiipecially  when  translated 
into  a  foreign  language  which  obliterates  the  mark  of  their 
dale,  can  be  acted  at  any  epoch.  Moreover,  The  Cid  is  a 
tragedy  by  no  meana  written  in  the  true  French  spirit,  and 
its  success  was  only  a  succ^s  de  circon stance." 

The  Cid,  in  fact,  19  not  a  play,  but  a  protest;  not  a 
literary  but  a  political  triumph.  Tbere  are  few  of  Cor- 
neille'a  pieces,  beginning  with  The  Cid,  which  are  not 
trials  in  a  criminal  court.  The  Cid  kills  Bon  Gormai; 
the  king  is  informed  of  his  death  by  Don  Alonzo,  who  at 
the  same  time  announces  the  arrival  of  Doiia  Chimfene, 
to  demand  justice.  But  simultaneously  with  Cbimine, 
who  ia  tbe  counsel  for  the  proaecution,  comea  Don  Di^gue, 
the  counsel  for  tbe  defence ;  and  the  trial  begins. 

Horaee,  again.  Irritated  by  his  sister  Camilla's  impre- 
cations, kills  her.  Here  we  have  quite  a  different  affair  to 
the  Cid's — past  a  joke,  aororicide,  or  —  if  tbat  word  be 
rejected,  fratricide!  Thia  time,  Valbr«  is  tbe  public 
accuser.    But,  aa  King  Tnllna  refiises  to  pronounce  judg- 


ment imless  the  prisoner  is  defended,  he  turns  to  bim  and 

Horace,  detbnd  younelf. 

And  Horace  deibnda  himself  in  a  speech  nut  less  able 
than  the  opening  of  the  caae  by  the  Roman  attorn ey-cren- 
erat.     Conaequently,  as  thu  situation  is  the  same  aa  in  The 


and   Tullup    pardons   in   nearly  the   sa 
Fern  and. 

Apropos  to  this  latter  tragedy,  one  evening,  when  Dumas 
waa  receiving  a  large  party  of  artists,  Mademoiselle  Ra- 
chel tuid  to  nim,  "Come  and  see  me  in  Camille.  1  bars 
bit  upon  a  striking  effect  which  is  much  applauded,  and 
whicb  I  think  is  really  fine." 

"  When  do  you  play  Horace  ?  " 

"Next  Saturday." 

"  I  will  be  there."    And  be  Ibok  care  not  to  mus  the 


called  her.  He  had  not  asked  where  the  promiaed  effect 
was  to  be  introduced  ;  but  knowing  Horace  by  heart, 
having  seen  Camille  played  by  all  the  tragediennes  who 
had  succeeded  each  ulher  during  tbe  laet  thirty  years, 
acquainted  with  nil  the  theatrical  traditions,  he  was  sure 
not  to  let  it  pasa  without  observing  it.  He  sat,  like  Sister 
Anne,  in  thu  baleony,  looking  out  for  something  to  arrive. 
The  first,  seuoud,  and  third  acts  passi'd  without  producing 
any  besidea  the  usual  points,  which  Mademoiselle  Rachd 
gave  with  her  accustomed  talent.  The  curtain  rose  on  the 
Iburth  Alii ;  aod,  as  in  the  fonrtb  act  Camille  is  killed,  he 
felt  at  every  tine  that  the  decisive  moment  waa  approach- 
ing. He  saw,  moreover,  that  the  actress  was  playing  her 
b«at  for  him.     She  really  was  magniGcent. 

At  last  came  the  capital  scene  of  the  fourth  act,  In 
which  Horace  enters  followed  by  Frocule  bearing  the 
aworda  of  tbe  three  Curiacea,  and  in  which,  Camille,  face  U> 
face  with  her  brother,  bewails  tbe  fate  of  her  slaughtered 
lover.     She  marvellously  rendered  three-quarters  of  the 

r;h,  exaotlr  like  the  Rachel  Dumas  had  always  known, 
after  the  line, — 


Give 


g,  barbarian,  ■  heart  as  hard  i«  thine. 


her  voice  grew  gradually  weaker  and  weaker ;  the  last  four 
lines  were  uttered  with  the  languor  of  a  person  at  the 
point  of  death;  after  whiuli,  she  fainted  away.  The  clos- 
ing worde  literally  died  on  her  lips,  and  she  fell  back 
senseless  into  the  well-known,  tragic,  uocomfortable  arm- 
chair, which  must  be  specially  inconvenient  for  fainting 
fits. 
■    As  may  be  easily  supposed,  aucb    weakouss  only  exas- 

Kated,  and  not  without  reason,  her  victorious  brother. 
.  his  aister  curse  him,  well  and  good ;  she  was  alill  a 
daughter  worthy  of  Horatiua  ;  but  that  she  should  faint 
was  much  too  bad ;  and  wbile  the  house  was  ringing  with 
applause,  he  roared  out  the  lines  beginning,  — 

Was  ever  woman  fired  with  equal  ra^  I 
(he   ought  to  have  said,  "with  equal  weakness;"     for  a 
syncope  can  hardly  be  described  as  rage),  and  concluding 


Hii  death  u 


At  the  word  Rome,  Camille  shuddered.  Then  with  a  pro- 
digious study  of  nature's  hesitations,  slowly,  liitio  by  little, 
and,  Bu  to  speak,  fibre  by  fibre,  she  came  to  herself.  Noth- 
ing was  omitted  in  her  return  to  life,  neither  the  trembling 
limba,  nor  the  dull  eye,  nor  the  infiltration  of  thought  and 
intelligence  into  tbe  slilL  inanimate  body.  At  fast  she 
suddenly  awoke  from  her  torpor  and  recovered  her  voice 
to  give  vent,  with  closed  teeth  and  increasing  fury,  to  the 
remarkable  anethema  beginning 

Rome  t    All  1  owe  her  is  eternal  hate  t 
The  elimns,  thus  worked  up,  brought  the   house   down. 
Rachel,  while   making  her  exit,  g;ive  Dunius  a  ti  iumpliant 
look  —  and  he,  perhaps,    was   the    only  person  < 
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ftudience,  who  had  not  tpplaaded  her.  The  set  over,  he 
huteoed  to  her  drei«ing-room  (where  French  Bcton  and 
■ctrewet  receive  their  intiiiMte  friendi),  io  >  itate  of  can- 
■iderable  embamMment.  She  had  eTidentlj'  reckoned 
npoD  his  approlMtioD ;  but  fw  from  approving,  he  blamed 
her. 

"  Well,"  *he  uked  aa  loon  a«  he  entered ;  "  what  do  jou 
■ay  to  the  effect?" 

"  The  effect  on  the  p'uhlic,  or  the  effect  jrou  have  dit- 
oovered  7  " 

"  or  oour»e,  my  effect  —  the  effect  I  have  hit  upon." 

"  I  am  (orry,  my  dear  friend,  that  a  woman  of  your 
talent  ihould  hunt  after  iucb  effects,  and  above  wH  that 
(be  should  find  them." 

"How  to 7" 

"  'Tis  ai  plain  ai  can  be.  Do  you  think  it  consiitent 
with  Camille's  natare  to  faint  on  learning  her  loter'a 
death  ?  And  do  you  fancy  a  woman,  on  recovering  her 
coniciouBneu,  woiud  uttur  such  a  line  aa 


All  I O' 


)  ber  la  eternal  hale  I 


Inault  j^>nr  brother,  acratch  hia  face,  tear  out  hia  eyea ;  bnt 
for  Heaven'i  sake  don't  faint.  One  thing  only  has  aur- 
priaed  me ;  namely,  that  the  shade  of  oid  Comeille  did 
not  start  from  the  boards  and  cry,  ■  Up  with  you,  apiritleia 
Roman  husay  I  In  the  family  of  the  Horatii,  women  die, 
but  they  do  not  faint' " 

"  Nevertheless,  you  authors  of  the  romantic  school  like 
to  follow  nature  "  — 

"  My  likine  to  follow  natare  ii  the  verv  reaaon  why  I 
for  my  part,  blame  you  while  the  crowd  applauds  you." 

''  But  it  is  woman's  nature  to  faint." 

"  That  depends  on  the  woman." 

"  At  leaat  I  know  one  thing.  When  Monsieur  de  M. 
was  brought  to  my  bouie,  wounded  in  a  duel,  the  sight  of 
hia  blood  made  me  fainL" 

"  But  you  are  not  a  Boman  of  the  time  of  Tullus  Hostll- 
iua.  You  are  a  femmelett«  nerreuse,  a  poor  little  hyateri- 
oal  woman,  of  the  nineteenth  century.  You  are  not  the 
daughier  of  old  Horatiui ;  you  are  only  the  daughter  of 
Daddy  Felia." 

Dumas'  preaching  was  all  in  vain.  Mademoiaella  Ba- 
chel  van  enthuaiaatlcally  applauded )  Mademoiselle  Rachel 
continued  to  faint. 

Such  ia  a  aample  of  the  reminiacencea  to  be  found,  by 
ihoae  who  care  to  look  for  more,  in  Alexandre  Dumas' 
Souvenira  Dramatiquea. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


Hr.  Gladstohk  enjorg  (ai  who  woaldn't?)  a  neat  aalary  of 
S37,500  per  annum,  for  nil  service!  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury 
and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 


of  Are  □ 


Oh>  of  the  cdebritiea  of  the  Qnartier  Latin,  a  Bohemian  of 
long  siutding,  who  went  by  the  nickname  of  Bouion  d'Or,  died 
(he  other  day  in  ihe  deepest  poverty.  Ho  was  in  reality  the 
Vieomte  BoutonneL  de  Saint-Vallijre,  and  had  graduated  in 
tellers  and  in  Ikw.  Ac  the  beginning  of  his  Bohemian  career 
Bouton  d'Or  was  famoua  tor  bi<  generosity;  hi)  purse  was 
always  open,  and  the  wild  youlb  of  the  Quartier  Latin  did  not 
scruple  to  help  themselves  Irom  it.  Latterly,  however,  he  made 
a  liirelihood  by  helpine  the  atudenls  ot  law  and  medicine  to 
write  Uieir  Ibeses,  and  was  considered  an  excellent  lumd  at 


ow  announced  by  which  a  map  or  plan 
can  be  Iranimlcted  by  telegraph.  It  seems  to  be  chiefly  adapted 
to  tel^rapbing  to  headquariers  any  alteration  in  the  position 
of  troops  about  (o  engage. 

Thb  Pali  Mall  Gazttu,  says:  "If  the  British  Anil-Tobacco 
Association  would  cunfinf  itself  to  a  cmsade  against  smoking 
in  factories,  coal  mines,  and  other  places  where  there  is  danger 
~'  ""  ~~  explosions,  it  niigbt  really  become  a  useful  inscitu- 


.  which  occurred  when  be  was  botfo 
of  sge,  was,  in  fact,  caused  by  absinthe,  the  first  glass  ol' whict, 
he  used  to  relate,  was  given  him  by  Alfred  de  Husiet.  the  itaj 
after  ■  distribution  of  priaes,  at  which  he  had  obtained  hbs 

KlHO  Louis  II.  of  Bavaria  has  written  a  play;  il  ii  enlillol 
"  The  Fan  of  the  Marchioness,"  and  there  exists  bnl  a  single 
manuscript  iMpf  of  it.  It  contains  lhi«e  acts,  and  is  wriuen  ia 
Alexandnue  verses.  That  is  all  that  isknownsboutit.  "Abmi 
four  months  ago,"  says  Ihe  Cmrt /mmo/,  "  the  scton  of  llw 
Royal  Theatre  received  from  the  mansger  of  the  stage  ihs  esit  at 
the  play  entitled  'The  Fan  of  the  Harchioness,'  wlioaeaDtbar,lie 
said,  wishes  to  remain  unknown,  bnt  which  was  to  be  Tebesned 
immediately.  A  week  afterwards  the  first  rehearsal  took  plscs, 
and  a  few  days  later  the  actors  and  actresses  who  were  to  ap- 
pear in  It  were  startled  by  the  notification  that  ihevwinlo 
play  the  piece  after  midnight  on  the  3d  of  March.  The  msl 
rigorous  aecrecjwas  enjoined  upon  ibem,  and  imotdisls  iii- 
missal  was  threatened  to  those  who  should  talk  abost  tb*  afiir. 
Who  had  ever  heard  of  such  a  theatrical  performance!  Tki 
actors  were  all  there,  and  when  the  curtain  went  up  they  vsklv 
looked  for  an  audience.  So  une  was  present  to  jvitneas  ibu 
performance  but  a  young  man,  dressed  in  a  loose  aait  of  gi^, 
his  handsome  face  adorned  wiili  a  imoU,  wBU-crimmed  bom- 
tache.  The  young  man  was  seated  io  the  left  prosceninB  box, 
and  he  seemed  to  follow  the  performance  with  rapt  alUoltcsL 
The  experienced  actors  did  their  best  to  play  their  psttiveO. 
None  ol  them  had  ever  performed  under  more  siugnlsr,  uM  to 
say  discouraging  circumstances.  Applause  then  osa  tMHM. 
Toe  curtain  went  down,  and  it  went  up  ag«n  before  adsrk  ami 
empty  bouae.  The  only  apectator  preaeat  waa  to  all  appeu- 
ances  highly  Interested,  but  not  even  once  did  he  clap  h  J  liBBdL 
Finally,  just  as  the  neighboring  clock  of  Si-  Caiharioe'a  QisRk 
struck  four  the  play  was  over,  and  the  actors  weal  bone.  Thii 
siagalar  performance  baa  been  repeated  since  then  a  doses 
timea  The  actors  are  almost  in  a  state  of  revolt,  fbritsceM 
nnnaCuTsl  for  them  to  play  to  an  audience  without  msitisf 
applause  or  disapproval. 


GUINEVERE   TO    LANCELOT, 

WoMan  Is  crowned,  hut  man  in  tmth  is  king. 
I  am  a  queen,  but  when  my  vaaaala  bring 
Fruit  to  my  lips  it  is  not  fruit  to  me. 
While  bitter  bread  would  be  a  feaat  with  thee, 
And  each  breath  tremble  Into  ecstasy  ; 
But  Fate  forbids  the  dear  delight  to  be- 

I  am  a  quem,  bat  Love  of  qneens  is  lord ; 
I  am  a  queen,  but  fellered  by  a  cord 
Tight  as  the  ailk  the  Cupids  preeaed  aronnil 
The  boar,  destroying  Adon  with  a  wound. 
Found  guilty  by  the  Loves,  and  slain  when  ItaDEil , 
Condemned  by  Venus  to  a  death  renowned. 

I  am  a  queen  j  be  merciful  to  me, 
Hy  subject  Lancelot.    Then  alone  I  see  ; 
All  else  is  fading  trom  my  swimming  eyei 
That  which  in  me  was  queen,  is  dea^  or  diu, 
Bui  what  was  woman  lives  the  more,  sod  sight 
Like  weary  babe  athirtt  at  midnigbl  cries. 

A  queen  eommanda  not  heart,  but  lip  and  knee. 
Poor  tittle  aueen,  why  must  thon  loyal  be ! 
Knight  of  the  smile  and  voice  so  blinding  sweet, 
la  not  rank  ice.  and  paaaion  meltiDg  heat! 
Wipe  off  the  Bakes  that  stain  thy  whitsr  leet 
Upon  my  crown.    Drown  it,  ye  snows  and  lleell 

BoBMt  BlTtOS. 


Bdrnktt's  Cocoaink  is  the  best  and  chbafut  Esir 
Dressing  in  Ihe  world.  It  promotes  the  Gbowth  or  tU 
Uaib,  and  is  entirely  free  from  all  irritating  mauer.  Tbe 
name  and  title  thereof  is  adopted  as  a  Trade-mark,  to 
secure  the  public  and  proprietore  i^^wnat  imposition  t^ 
the  iotroductioa  of  sptirious  articles.  AU  anauthoriita 
use  of  this  Trade-mark  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 


EVERY   SATURDAY. 

A   JOURNAL  OF  CHOICE  READING. 
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[No.  : 


ZELDA'S  FORTUNE. 
BOOK   in.    OFF  THE  STAGE. 
CB  AFTER    X.      MISERRIUA. 

Tbk  Old  Wharf-Side  was  stilt  i 
changed,  even  dowo  to 
details.  Mrs.  Qoldriuk  was  atill  look- 
ing for  the  lost  key.  It  waa  at  all 
BTents  OD  object  in  life  for  her,  if 
nothing  more.  Hoir  she  lived,  or  evea 
exist«d,  all  those  days  and  nights,  is 

Crhaps  conceivable  by  those  who 
T6  been  at  the  pains  to  make  in- 
qniiy  into  the  ways  and  means  of  the 
■olltary  rats  of  the  human  sewers. 
Her  sleep  was  perhaps  scarcely  worth 
speaking  of,  being  a  mere  bundle  of 
dreams,  ^c^  food  was  of  two  kinds, 
bodily  and  spiritual,  the  bodily  being 
easily  described.  First  she  came  to 
the  end  of  her  bread,>then  to  the  end 
of  the  small  amount  of  ready  cash  that 
Aaron  had  letl  her,  then  to  the  end  of 
her  wine  that  had  given  her  fictitious 
strength,  and  then  to  the  end  of 
Aaron's  brandy,  that  had  given  her 
very  actual  fever.  Then  foUowad  the 
strange  spectacle  of  a  witch  and  miser 
visiting  the  pawn-shops  and  raising 
npon  her  houitehold  rubbish  anything 
that  the  man  at  the  counter  might  be 
pleased  to  give  her.  At  last,  however, 
•very  nook  and  comer  was  lefl  bare, 
and  herself  left  almost  without  clothes. 
The  windows  lost  their  blinds,  and 
such  was  the  spectacle  of  her  poverty 
that  her  reputadon  of  miser,  combined 
with  such  an  appearance  of  utter  des- 
titution, gave  ample  ground  for  the 
children  who  (earfully  peepsd  in,  to 
set  A  report  going  that  she  must  be 
rolling  ID  gold.  The  apparent  pov- 
erty of  a  reputed  miser  is  a  better 
foundation  for  credit  than  any  amount 
of  luxury  ;  petnile  have  been  told 
"  All  is  not  gold  that  glitters,"  until 
they  have  come  to  believe  all  that  does 
not  glitter  to  be  gold.  It  could  only 
have  been  her  other  repniatioo  for 
witchcraft  that  saved  her  from  burg- 
lary, and,  even  so,  she  was  watched  by 
many  a  curious  pair  of  eyes.  Then, 
when  she  reached  the  pass  of  being 
thought  able  to  buy  up  ^1  St.  Savons, 
she  was  driven  for  at  least  foui^^and- 
twenty  hours  to  live  literally  upon 
nothing  but  air. 


Perhaps  a  good  appetite  may  be  bet- 


appetite  without  food  is  equal 
to  the  very  worst  with  some  prospect 
of  satisfaction  before  appetite  changes 
into  hunger.  Mrs.  Goldrjck  had  ar- 
rived at  the  fourth  st^e.  She  had 
passed  the  first  stale  of^balked  appe- 
tite, in  which  the  healthy  desire  Ibr 
meat  fades  into  a  faint  craving  for 
stimulant.  She  had  gone  through  the 
state  of  collapse,  afler  which  conies  a 
period  of  repose  from  all  wish  for  food, 
when  the  patient  feels  as  iflife  needed 
no  fuel  but  what  is  self- supplied. 
This  season  of  apparently  self-sustained 
strength  had  lasted  unusually  long 
with  her,  but  she  had  in  due  course 
passed  into  the  third  stage,  when  hun- 
ger woke  again,  not  in  the  form  of  an 
appetite  but  of  a  passion.  The  fourth 
was  the  wolf-stage,  when  the  wild 
beast  starts  up,  and  the  human  spirit 
b  no  longer  responsible  for  the  work- 
ings of  instinct.  Her  eststence — it 
can  be  called  her  life  no  longer  —  be- 
came almost  too  hideous  for  narration. 
With  a  treasure-box  before  her  eyes 
that  only  needed  the  turn  of  a  skele- 
ton key  to  make  her  a  rich  woman, 
she  transformed  herself  into  as  much 
a  beast  of  prey  as  her  miserable  hunt- 
ing ground  allowed.  Her  rent  had 
been  paid  up  to  the  last  quarter,  so 
her  search  was  not  likely  to  t>e  dis- 
turbed for  the  present,  and  her  desert 
island    was    still    her    own     hunting 

E round  for  some  time  to  come.  It  u 
orrible  to  describe  the  shifts  to  which 
she  was  driven,  and  the  temptations 
to  which,  rather  than  betray  her  self- 
imposed  trust,  she  allowed  herself  to 
y  eld.  There  was  a  large  tortoise- 
shell  cat,  persecuted  by  Uie  children 
of  the  Old  Wharf-Side,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  creeping  down  into  the  cel- 
lars at  ebb-tide  for  food  and  shelter. 


feeble  to  show  fight,  for  the  rats  ran 
large  in  the  neighborhood  of  Zelda'i 
fortune.  The  poor  creature  was  al- 
ready half  killed  by  the  hungry  cat 
when  the  more  hungry  woman  caught 
sight  of  the  unequal  battle.  It  was 
not  fVom  any  sentimental  desire  to 
protect  the  weak  that  a  sudden  im- 
pulse made  her  send  the  cat  fiying  to 
the  other  end  of  the  cellar  with  one  of 
her  pattens  alW  it.  There  was  a 
great  corporation  dinner  at  St.  Bavons 
uiat  evening,  but  no  turtle  was  en- 


joyed with  greater  zest  than  was  Mra. 
Goldrick's  solitary  supper.  Not  only 
was  her  gnawing  nunger  appeased  for 
a  time,  but  this  struzgle  with  even 
the  gutter  cats  for  weir  prey  bad 
given  her  an  idea.  Before  she  hdd 
down  that  night  she  had  invented  a 
rat-trap,  with  all  the  skill  and  craft  of 
necessity. 

Thus  mucb  for  her  bodily  food. 
For  spiritual  food  she  was  as  well  off 
as  ever.  The  more  her  physical 
strength  failed,  the  more  her  craze 
grew  into  definite  certainty  that  Zelda 
was  still  alive.  She  could  not  for  a 
moment  entertain  the  thought  that  she  < 
had  sacrificed  her  life  to  a  shadow, 
and  the  greater  were  the  puns  of  sac- 
rifice, the  less  it  seemed  possible  that 
they  were  thrown  away. 

And  so  this  was,  so  fitr,  the  end  of 
the  Cornflower.  If  she  had,  as  she 
i>elieved,  succeeded  in  betraying  her 
good  angel  into  the  most  miserable  of 
all  miserable  marriages,  she  had  cer- 
tainly crowded  all  the  wasted  strength 
of  her  nature  into  one  life-long  etlort 
afler  expiation.  When  it  was  found 
that  the  husband  of  her  friend  and 
mistress  had  already  an  heir  by  a 
first  unhappy  wife,  her  duty  was  obvi- 
ous—  she  removed  it  from  the  way. 
When  Squure  Hayuard's  ruin  was  im- 
minent, her  duty  was  also  clear — to 
use  her  increasing  influence  over  Imn 
and  bis  aSairs,  and  rob  him  ri^ht  and 
lefl  in  order  to  make  provision  for 
Marietta's  child.  When  the  pedlar 
Aaron  made  her  and  her  reputed  sav- 
ings the  price,  of  his  recovering  for  her 
the  stolen  doling  whom  Marietta  had 
lefl  to  her  keeping,  shej  in  her  crimi- 
nal ignorance  ot  those  Eoelish  laws 
which  every  one  is  assumed  to  have 


(»me  nothing  to  her  lonz  ago.  After 
so  much  it  would  have  Deen  strange 
indeed  if  she  had  given  np  her  life's 
object,  however  irrational  it  may  seem 
to  the  majority  of  us  other  shadow- 
huQlers,'  in  order  to  exchange  a  diet  of 
rats  for  a  crust  of  bread  and  cheese. 
Her  inheritance  was  Zelda,  the  child 
of  the  more  than  mother  whom  she 
herself,  as  she  thought,  had  betrayed 
and  destroyed,  and  she  was  not  one  to 
sell  it  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  As  for 
her  owir  cluld,  Mr.  Brandt's  missing 
cashier,  who  hod  been  a  good  sort  of 
ton  to  her  before  he  went  under  water 
amoDK  the  Dutch  dykes,  she  had  been 
proutf  of  him  after  a  fii^ioDi  if  it  was 
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oaly  becknse  he  did  not  sqiiiiit  tike 
hia  father :  bat  ereiT  m&teraal  corner 
of  her  heart  had  been  preenga?ed 
long  before  he  was  born.  NothlDg 
■UBS  more  natonl  than  his  diuppeftr- 
HDce  —  he  had  come  of  a  roving  race, 
not  over  r^ardful  of  legal  hoausty, 
aDil  was  no  doubt  on  his  le"9  some- 
where. When  jhe  had  seen  his  name 
advediFed  on  ihe  hand-bill^,  she  only 
Mrnmed  thBt  he  had  Fmnehow  man- 
aged to  better  himsetf  at  esceptional 
expense  to  the  Gorgiog,  and  returned 
to  look  for  her  key,  thankful  that  her 
mairiBge  with  Aaron  had  not  burdened 
her  with  domestic  complicaiiona  and 
interruptions.  Possibly,  in  another  , 
rank  of  life,  she  would  have  set  to  | 
huDt  for  her  key  on  the  floor  of  a 
niad-bouEe ;  nor  in  it  altogether  pleas- 
ant to  think  how  often  lie  only  pos- 
sible mental  and  moral  groove  per- 
mitted to  a  special  temperament  by 
special  circumstances  may  be  taken 
by  those  who  profess  and  call  them- 
selves sane  as  proof  of  madness.  She 
knew  what  she  was  about,  and,  aL-- 
eordinK  to  her  lights,  set  about  it  in 
what  ^e  thought  was  the  straighteat 
and  most  appropriate  way  to  succeed, 
without  tuning  to  the  right  or  lefl,  or 
yielding  one  inch  of  herself  even  to 
the  attacks  of  hunger  —  that  fiercest 
enemv  wherewith  moral  strength  can 
be  called  on  to  contend.  Since  these 
■re  generally  taken  as  the  clearest 
proo^  of  the  soundest  sanity,  she 
ought  not  to  be  charged  even  with 
monomania.  She  was  supremely  in 
earnest,  supremely  steadfast,  su- 
premely ignorant  of  the  banking  sys- 
tem, and  nothing  more. 

If  she  could  only  set  her  eyes  on 
the  Zelda  whom  me  knew  not  even 
by  name,  and  have  surrendered  the 
old  chest  into  the  hands  of  her  for 
whose  sake  she  still  carried  on  the  trade 
of  miser,  she  would  have  joyfully  sung 
the  Nnnc  Dmillh  which  had  for  years 
been  the  sole  canticle  of  Hope  to  her 
soul.  After  so  long  a  vizil  nothing 
could  be  looked  for  but  a  Jong  sleep, 
which  to  her  meant  the  welcome  end 
of  all  things.  The  thought  of  dying 
before  her  watch  was  over  was  bo  bit- 
ter as  to  seem  impossible.  Though 
the  days  slipped  by  and  made  her 
grow  older  and  older,  as  if  they  were 
so  many  years,  her  absorption  in  her 
mission  rendered  her  as  deaf  and 
blind  to  the  course  of  time  as  though 
past,  present,  and  future  were, terras 
without  meaning  or  difTerence.  Her 
mental  backwai^  journey  to  Vienna 
wa«  as  real  as  her  present  penance, 
and  neither  was  less  real  than  must  be 
her  absolulion  before  she  died.  Mean- 
while, to  ber  superstitious  temper, 
ererything  depended  on  the  finding 
of  the  key. 

She  searched  so  carefully  as  to  leave 
no  spot  in  the  cellar  unfingered.  She 
connted  the  bricks,  and  felt  over  and 
round  ihem  .one  by  one  three  times 
OT«rt  tearing  up  every  weed  and  prob- 
ing every  crevice  and  rat-hole.  The 
frogi,  toads,  and  all  other  loathsome 


natives  of  the  place  looked  upon  her 
as  so  entirely  naturalited,  that  they 
only  sat  and  stared  at  her,  even  when 
she  tradsformed  herself  into  a  cat  for 
the  sake  of  their  meat.  She,  in  turn, 
became  so  used  to  their  ways,  that 
their  splashings  and  scramblings  were 
a  relief  to  her  solitude.  But  though 
she  became  at  home  with  them  more 
than  any  unwilline  prisoner  could 
possibly  be,  she  had  been  cut  off  from 
numan  sounds  for  so  long  that  the 
softest  whisper,  if  it  differed  from  the 
persistent  baby  voice  that  never  left 
ter  ears,  would  hsTc  startled  and 
jarred  upon  her  more  than  ail  the 
strange  noises  of  her  splashing  and 
Bcrnmbling  companions.  And  it  was 
not  by  any  means  a  soft  whisper  that 
at  the  end  of  ber  third  day  of  rat- 
trBpping  called  "  Mag  1 "  down  the 
cellar  staircase. 

Not  that  the  voice  was  intended  to 
be  anything  but  eminently  soft  and 
persuasive.  "Idagl"  it  called  ont 
again,  "  are  you  always  down  ther« 
among  the  coals  7  Come  up  and  give 
me  some  brandy  —  but  be  still  for 
your  life :  things  are  a  little  queer 
with  me  just  now.  I've  knifed  a  noble- 
man, and  the  Chntengroa  are  after 
me,  so  I've  just  looked  in  to  keep  you 
company  for  a  day  or  two  till  things 
are  quiet  again  —  they  won't  look  for 
me  hen;,  and  you  may  as  well  let  me 
have  that  thousand  pounds." 

Her  heart  sank  down  :  what  was 
to  become  of  her  with  her  husband 
coming  to  claim  free  quarters  in  her 
empty  house,  and  with  her  key  still 
untound  7  But  before  she  had  time  to 
answer  a  loud  knock  sounded  at  the 
street  door.  Aaron  Goldrick  ran  back 
along  the  passage, and  no  doubt  made 

noiire  such  a  strange  event  as  a  visitor 
to  the  most  deserted  house  in  all  St 
Bavons.  At  any  rate  he  soon  ran 
bauk  with  his  teelh  chattering  almost 
audibly,  nor  did  he  pause  as  before  at 
the  head  of  the  cellar,  but  came  down 
headlong  to  the  verge  of  the  pool 

"  Mag,  you  old  wileh,  there's  always 
a  something  whenever  I  come  here. 
Here's  a  man,  a  detective,  I'll  lay  my 
thousand  to  all  your  bare  boards.  Go 
up  and  tell  him  all  the  lies  yon  can 
think  ot;  there's  an  angel.  J  can't 
step  into  all  that  stime,  or  I'd  lie 
beliind  your  coals." 

"  You  coward.  Stay  where  you  are, 
then  —  I'll  go  and  see." 

"  Is  there  no  back  way  out  ?    Can't 

"  None.  You  must  make  the  best 
of  it  there,  unless  you  want  to  slip 
down  and  lie  there  till  the  tide  comes 
u|j  and  drowns  yon —  supposing 
you're  meant  to  be  drowned." 

"  Get  rid  of  him  any  way  —  tell 

"  I'll  tell  him  what  I  please."  So 
she  waded  luck  to  the  steps,  put  on 
ber  moat  stony  manner,  and  opened 
ihu  door  as  she  had  done  to  Claudia 
on  Whit  Monday  —  the  last  human 
being,  save  Aaron,  who  had  dared  to 


seek  (he  witch  in  her  den.  Her  heart, 
which  had  sunk  down  at  the  unex- 
pected arrival  of  her  husband,  rose  up 
again  abore  its  dead  level :  eioM 
nothing  was  so  extraordinary  is  a 
knock  at  her  door,  it  must  nresue 
something  more  extraordinary  than  tM 
visit  of  a  polLcemu),  and  there  wts 
but  one  tiling  that  with  her  could  be 
the  subject  of  any  presentiment  or 
presage. 


rel  with  Lord  Lisbum  that  1  gave  iq> 
astonishment  at  anything  thenceForth 
and  forever.  I  had  just  read  in  the 
Trumpet  that  monstrous  rtnuor  of  the 
forthcoming  marriage  between  Lord 
Lisburn  and  the  girl  whom  I  had  now 
come  to  hate  with  a  sort  iif  fascination. 
1  cannot  wonder  at  myself  even  dow 
for  beginning  to  think  her  inflnsnce 
savored  of  the  supernatural  —  indeed 
I  was  not  only  lieginning  to  think  t^ 
I  had  come  to  feel  it,  in  spite  of  aj 
sobbr  reason.  But  it  was  not  this  tint 
surprised  me:  Zelda  was  clearly  u 
invincible  as  fate,  and  if  (he  had  kI 
her  heart  upon  marrying  me  instead 
of  Lord  Lisburn,  I  had  no  doubt  but 


could  hardly  bear,  to  thiuk  of  it 
however,  little  as  I  was  surprised  ;  snd 
to  this  day  I  cannot  tell  whether  my 
disgust  arose  simply  from  shame  m 
behalf  of  my  friend  and  patron,  cr 
simply  Irom  a  feeble  rebeUion  of  my 
reason  against  the  overwhelming  mas- 
tery of  the  beggar  .prl,  or  whether  it 
tkrose  from  both  ol  these  combined 
with  a  touch  of  jealousy.  If  she  «u 
to  be  the  arbitress  of  my  destiny  it 
would  have  been  some  bitter  satirfic- 
tion  to  feel  that  she  chose  to  be  tlw 
arbitress  of  mine  alone. 

1  had  hardly  digested  this  piece  of 
news,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  whether  Lord  Lisburn  roiled  U 
the  Pole  or  no,  I  must  henceforth  n- 
sigU  duties  that  would  keep  me  in  the 
daily  presence  of  the  future  mistren 
of  the  Esmeralda,  when  the  maid-of-iD- 
work  who  watted  on  me  at  my  lodg- 
ings entered  and  brought  me  a  letter 
directed  in  a  strange  hand.  I  bad 
once  spoken  to  myself  of  sontetbinz 
being  a«  imposaible  as  that  I  (hoala 
ever  be  a  murderer  or,  a  milllon- 
aire.  Now,  to  me,-thepossea9iaDofi 
thousand  pounds  would  have  answeted 
all  the  practical  purposes  of  a  million : 
and  the  envelope,  plainly  addresstd 
to  myself,  and  without  a  word  of  ex- 
planation, ebnlained  bank-notes  to  the 
amount  of  exactly  a  thousand  poanda 
I  had  never  seen  so  much  moDer  in 
my  life  t}efore  :  it  was  as  if  the  Bank 
ot'^  England  had  tiim»d  into  a  elond 
and  burst  over  my  head.  At  first  I 
thought  it  some  blunder,  bnt  grad- 
ually a  EuspicioD  dawned  upon  me 
that  made  me,  though  alone,  color  up 
with  shame.  That  Carol  was  k- 
quainted  with  the  Brandts  he  hsd 
told  me  the  fim  time  I  had  ever  at* 


im.] 

Him :  that  he  shattered  about  eveiy- 
Indj  to  everybody,  I  knew.  What 
ns  more  likely  thun  that  he  hod  been 
talking  about  me  and  my  deatitutioD 
in  the  quarter  where,  least  iu  the 
world,  1  would  hare  my  name,  far  lees 
my  poTerly,  even  whispered  ?  It  was 
JDsl  the  cold-blooded  kind  of  thing 
thu  was  strictly  appropriate  to 
Claudia;  ihe  was  just  the  girl,  I 
thought,  to  destroy  a  man's  hfe  for 
bin,  and  then  console  him  by  not  al- 
lowing his  body  to  starve.  Not  one 
of  the  notes  would  I  touch,  though  I 
were  reduced  to  take  all  my  meaTs  at 
cofEee  stalls;  I  would  let  myself  fall  to 
a  liege  diet  of  rats  and  mice  before 
'  letting  myself  accept  such  an  insult  in 
the  name  of  charity. ' 

The  only  question  was,  how  to  re- 
torn  them.  It  would  not  do  to  put 
them  into  the  post  —  it  was  just  pcs- 
dble  I  mi^ht  De  roistaken.  At  last, 
■fli^r  much  meditation,  a  brilliant 
Ihought'Came  into  my  head.  I  would 
run  down  to  St.  Bavons  itself,  and 
ask  my  lawyer  acquaintance  there  to 
consult  Miss  Brandt,  as  a  well-known 


■he  would  advise  a  client  of  his  to 
make  a  donation  of  a  thousand  pounds. 
If  she  understood  the  question,  she 
would  be  sure  to  betray  herself  in 
tome  way  :  if  she  did  not,  it  would  be 
time  for  me  to  make  farther  inquiries 
and  to  seek  less  delicate  means  of 
sbowins  her  what  I  thought  of  such  a 
rift  Ido.not  know  if  Iliit  upon  the 
best  course  to  follow,  but  it  was  the 
only  one  I  could  think  of,  nor  did  the 
next  morning  alter  the  couclusio 
the  evening. 

Hiere  was  nothing  to  keep  me  in 
town  for  two  clear  days ;  ana,  thanks 
to  the  TruTnpet  and  my  own  rigid 
economy,  I  could  spare  the  money  as 
well  as  the  time.  I  was  on  the  point 
of  setting  out,  when  Lord  Lisbum,  to 

S  shame  —  a  shame  of  which  I  was 
amed  —  called  for  the  first  time  to 
be  a  witness  of  my  wretched  lodgings, 
and  of  the  povertv  which  I  chose,  so 
far  as  1  could,  to  keep  concealed  from 
ail  men. 

■1  do  not  think  he  was  uucourteons 
enough  to  seem  to  observe  —  that  was 
not  the  way  of  the  truest  gentleman 
whom  I  ever  knew.  But  that  I  felt 
and  looked  confused  is  certain,  and  my 
blse  shame  did  me  no  good  in  after 
days.  How  clearly  every  instant  of 
that  day  is  imprinted  on  my  mind  — 
how  strangely  every  word,  n-rery  ges- 
ture, every  look,  seemed  to  work  to- 
gether as  if  in  a  conspiracy  to  bring 
about  the  most  fatal  chain  of  circum- 
stance that  ever,  without  any  appar- 
■ent  fault,  contrived  to  place  -one  mor- 
tal at  the  ntter  mercy  of  another.  Do  we 
ever  suinciently  notice  how,  to  pro- 
duce any  event,  however  slight  —  not 
only  the  destinies  of  wars  and  king- 
doma,  but  the  wearing  of  a  coat  or  the 
spilling  of  a  cup  of  tea  —  there  must 
uve  gone  a  special  train  of  circum- 
stances, beginning  with  tbe  beginning 
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of  the  world  ;  births,  deaths,  marriages, 

looks,  thoughts,  words,  gestures,  times 
and  .places,  and  a  thousand  other 
things,  without  every  one  of  which, 
combined  with  and  following  one 
another  in  one  definite  and  invariable 
way,  the  fortune  of  war  would  have 
been  reversed  and  the  tea  would  not 
have  been  spilled  ?  I  am  not  a  fatalist, 
because  I  have  witnessed,  if  I  have 
never  exercised,  the  full  power  of  will, 
before  which  circumstance  went  down 
like  grass  before  the  scythe.  But  I 
can  fully  sympathize  with  those  who 
hold  that  the  sequence  and  combina- 
tion of  all  things  could  not  have  been 
otherwise  —  tliat  the  human  will  itself 
is  but  a  circumstance,  seeing  how 
much  it  depends  for  its  very  exist- 
ence, and  therefore  for  its  exercise, 
upon  temperament,  which  is  the  re- 
sult of  birth  and  breeding,  and  upon 
opportunity  —  upon  matters  which 
take  away  from  the  will  itself  alt  at- 
tributes of  independent  power. 

This  is  a  long  digression  into  the 
mysteries  of  ptulosopby  to  be  sug- 
gested by  my  stupid  mortiGcation  at 
having  to  receive  a  peer  of  the  realm 
at  mv  own  home  —  if  so  sacred  a  word 
can  be  used  in  connection  with  such 
terms  as  Two-pair  back  and  Solitude. 

"  I  have  come  to  ask  you  a  favor, 
Taughan,"  he  said.  "  You  know  the 
news,  of  course  —  confound  those 
Cads,  who  won't  even  let  a  man  have 
the  credit  of  being  the  first  to  tell  his 
own  story.  I'm  airaid,  somehow,  we 
didn't  part  as  good  friends  as  weought 
—  I  was  angry,  I  own,  and  was  in  the 
right  besides  —  but  you  couldn't  expect 
to  know  Pauline  so  well  as  I.  Well, 
I  like  to  be    straightforward  and  do 

rig-      » 
pose. 


but  you've  saved  my  Efe  twice,  you 
know  ;  you  can't  throw  me  over,  and 
if  you're  my  fi^end  you  must  be  Pau- 
line's too.  Poor  girl  I  I  must  get 
her  all  the  friends  I  can." 

I  could  scarcely  help  smiling  at  the 
cravine  of  a  man  who  professed  to  de- 
spise the  world  for  some  one  to  stand 
by  him.  Besides,  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  that,  whatever  Zelda  might  be 
to  me,  she  could  never  be  my  friend. 
But  I  was  touched  by  his  frankness 
and  gratitude,  and  by  the  delicacy 
with  which  he  tried  to  explain  that  if 
he  had  to  choose  between  Zelda  and 
me,  he  was  now  bound  by  stronger 
ties  than  those  of  friendship  and  grat- 
itude. I  could  not  find  it  in  mv  heart 
tosay,  "Tlien  voumust choose'Zelda:" 
I  only  said,  ligntly,  — 

"They  say,  my  lord,  when  a  man 
marries  he  says  adieu  to  his  friends; 
I  hope,  though  you  are  going  to  the 
North  Pole,  you  will  only  say  au  reuoir 
to  yours." 

Even  this  innocent  speech  was  an- 
other link  in  the  chain. 

"Not  even  an  revoir  to  yon.  By 
the  way  you  leem  ofi  on  a  journey,  to 


judge  from  the  look  of  your  portm 


I  have  a  reason  for  asking," 

"Very  large,  and  very  hideous  — 
hiefly  celebrated  for  turtle,  back 
streets,  and  Quakers." 

"  By  Jove  I  the  bonnets  like  coal- 
scuttles 1  "  Re  thought  for  a  moment, 
and  said,  — 

"  By  the  way.  If  you  come  across  a 
policeman,  or  anybody  who  is  likely 
to  know  the  holes  aad  comers  of  the 
town  —  if  there  is  a  '  Boyal  Anus,' 
and  an  '  Old  Point  Hotel,' "  — 

"  Of  course  there  are ;  at  least,  close 
by.    Why?" 

"  It  is  the  place,  then.  Then  yon 
can  find  some  chance  of  asking,  with- 
out saying  why,  if  there's  an  M  gipsy 
woman,  or  some  such  person,  known 
as  Queen  Margaret ;  she's  said  to  be 
a  witch  who  coins  gold,  which  sounds 
like  a  human  curiosity,  anyhow  —  if 
iterested  in  such  things." 

(Tg  ba  KinltDIMd.t 
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CHAPTER  I.      A  PASHIONABLB   WSD- 


So  Madge  lay  in  the  ward  of  a  hos- 
pital, and  on  the  charge  sheet  of  a 
police-station.  But  whilst  doctors  and 
nurses  are  restoring  her  to  conscions- 
ness  in  order  that  she  may  be  in  a  fit 
state  of  body  to  face  the  accusation  of 
having  robbed  Mr.  Jiddledubbiu,  let 
us  revert  to  the  nobleman  who  was 
the  primarv  cause  of  all  this  —  the 
stranger  who  made  his  brief  appear- 
ance at  the  "  Chequers  "  inn  that  rainy 
night  eighteen  years  ago,  and  van- 
ished like  a  shooting- star. 

On  the  same  day  and  at  the  same 
hour  —  such  things  will  happen  — 
that  Madge  was  married  to  Thomas 
Brown,  ostler,  in  the  parish  church  of 
Wakefield-in-the-Marsh,  a  very  dif- 
ferent sort  of  marriage  ceremony  waa 
performed  in  London. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Conrthope 
and  Bevel  was  united,  or  in  (he  more 
respectful  newspaper  langu^e  of  the 
day,  his  Grace  led  to  the  hymeneal 
altar  the  Lady  Helena  Pomona  Card- 
well,  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  the 
celebrated  and  Ri^ht  Honorable  Sir 
Job  BorouEhs  Whitworth  Placard 
Cardwell,  Marquis  of  Newcomen  and 
Knight  of  St.  Patrick.  His  Grace 
the  Archbishop  of  Can^bury  politely 
absolved  the  noble  duke  from  (he  ne- 
cessity of -repairing  with  his  illustri- 
ous consort  to  a  cold,  damp  church 
upon  a  winter's  morning,  and  granted 
a  special  license  under  his  high  dispens- 
ing signature  as  Lord  Primate  of  the 
realm.    By  virtue  of  this  conrlly  and 
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graceful  document  the  Right  Reverend 
Dr.  Simonet  Tythe,  Bishop  of  Sclsole- 
and-Man,  who  was  descended  from  a 
family  of  French  Huguenota,  and  the 
very  Venerable  Archdeacon  Crorl, 
who  was  descended  from  himself,  were 
enabled  to  administer  the  sacrament 
of  matrimony  after  the  most  approved 
rales  of  politeness ;  and  in  a  warm  and 
comfortable  manner  at  the  duke's 
mansion  in  town.  It  was  an  imposing 
building  erecl«d  bv  Sir  John  Van- 
bruah,  and  it  strotcned  from  one  of  the 
busiest  parts  of  the  Thames  River  and 
blocked  up  the  way  to  one  of  the  busi- 
est parts  of  parliamentary  London  at 
Whitdiall,  and  it  was  properly  aired 
and  heated  for  the  marriage  sacrament, 
which   a   church  would   nardly  have 

"Ilicre  could  be  no  doubt  that  a 
sacrapienC  was  administered  in  this 
agreeable  way,  for  although  tie  Prot- 
estant clergy  have  a  trick  of  sueering 
at  the  sacred  pretensions  of  marriage, 
which  they  probably  derived  from 
Martin  Lutuer,  yet  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  very  formally  and  precisely 
includes  matrimony  amon"  its  seven 
sacraments.  Indeed,  considering  that 
the  word  sacrament  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  tacramenlum,  and  we  are 
still  accustomed  to  speak  sometimes  of 
"  the  marriage  oalh,  as  a  sacred  thing, 
some  persons  are  rather  inclined  la 
think  that  the  Protestant  Church  has 
dealt  lightly  in  this  matter.  More- 
over, there  was  no  getting;  out  of  the 
fact  that  the  Duke  of  Conrthope's 
marriage  was  a  sacrament,  for  although 
his  Grace  naturally  inherited  a  belief 
in  the  orthodoxy  of  the  established 
Church  of  England,  yet  the  most 
noble  Marquis  of  Newcomen  had  hered- 
itary and  political  reasons  equally 
strong  for  adhering  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  Qie  Lady  Helena  Pomona 
therefore  naturally  declared  herself  a 
Papist.  It  was  upon  that  account  his 
Eminence  Clement  Sylvester,  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Rouen,  a  friend  and 
ally  of  tiie  family,  and  Monsignor 
Digby,  an  English  Jesuit,  had  looked 
raUier  coolly  on  this  marriage  at  first, 
and  bad  proposed  to  convert  the 
duke  as  an  indispensable  preliminary 
to  it.  But  they  had  subsequeDtly  be- 
come reconciled  to  the  inevitable,  when 
Lord  Newcomen,  who,  like  most  suc- 


erally  have  their  own  way,  and  that 
the  duke  would  probably  be  soon  con- 
verted in  the  curtained  and  eloquent 
privacy  of  hia  wife's  apartments.  Ul- 
timately, therefore,  it  came  about  that 
his  Kminence  the  cardinal  consented 
to  show  that  he  could  be  to  the  full  as 
well  bred,  where  a  duke  was  con- 
cerned, as  his  Grace  the  Lord  Primate 
of  England.  Something  was  courte- 
ously whispered  about  the  extremely 
delicate  health  of  the  Lady  Helena, 
who  could  attend  three  balls  and  dance 


of  ecoleiiaatical  dignitaries  of   both 


_._  tbeir  robes  of  honor  at 

Iteve!   House  that  day  was  extremely 

"The  Archbishop  of  Rouen  came 
over  from  France  to  attend  the  cere- 
mony, and  he  and  his  Catholic  clergy 
appeared  to  the  most  advantaoe,  for 
a  mere  prim  apron  and  silk  stockings, 
however  artistically  made  to  display 
the  rounded  calf  of  a  well-turned  leg, 
or  the  plump  majesty  of  a  prelate's  pro- 
portions below  the  chest,  look  neither 
Bodignified  nor  picturesque  aK  the  flow- 
ing robes,  the  priceless  face,  the  hand- 
some cross  and  signet  ring  which  gave 
pomp  and  splendor  to  the  command- 
ing presence  of  Archbishop  Clement, 
the  most  famous  orator  and  theologian 
of  the  GalUcan  Church. 

There  was  almost  regal  state  at 
Revel  House  that  day,  when  the  polit- 
ical and  social  interests  of  the  two 
great  names  of  Courthope  and  New- 
comen, whose  partisans  divided  the 
kingdom,  were  blended  into  one. 
There  was  not  a  aentlemati  of  either 
family  who  did  not  feel  that  his  chances 
of  winning  fame  and  distinction  in  the 
public  service  were  strengthened  by 
that  alliance.  The  carriages  which 
bore  the  wedding  guests  to  breakfast, 
stretched  in  an  unbroken  line  from 
Whitehall  to  Piccadilly ;  and  there  was 
not  a  single  person  in  any  one  of  them, 
from  tlie  veteran  party  leader  to  the 
bridesmaids'  sisters  in  the  fourth  or 
fiflh  year  of  their  teens,  and  the  dash- 
ing, high-spirited  young  cornets  and 
clerks  —  who  had  not  something  to 
hope  or  to  fear  from  the  Duke  or  the 
Marquis. 

Lord  Newcomen  had  been  in  the  min- 
istry from  time  immemorial.  He  was 
a  very  clever  nobleman,  stout,  good-na- 
tured, of  an  easy  temper.  'The  court 
liked  him  because  be  really  would  do 
anything  he  could  to  please  a  prince 
or  princess,  and  liked  to  please  them 
better  than  he  liked  to  please  other  peo- 
ple. His  colleagues  approved  him  be- 
cause he  was  not  noisy  or  troublesome- 
He  let  them  take  as  much  fame  and 
consume  as  much  consequence  as  they 
pleased,  so  that  they  leu  him  the  sub- 
stantial lienefits  of  office — a  crown 
lease  now  and  then,  a  lord  wardenship 
for  himself,  an  unobtrusive  sinecure 
for  a  friend  or  a  relative.  In  return 
he  gave  good  dinners  for  the  party, 
kept  open  the  pleasantest  house  m 
town,  and  was  always  ready  to  put  the 
peers  in  a  good  humor  by  a  few  amu»- 
in^  after-dinner  stories.  His  lord- 
ship was  indeed  an  invaluable 


his  party,  for  he  had  no  political  opin- 
ions, and   had   n 
pledged  ' 


professed    any. 


most  affable  and  unaffected  of  men ; 
a  stout  hearty-looking  gentleman  with 
full  red  cheeks,  blue  eyes,  and  short 
sand-colored  whiskers.  Personal  ap- 
pearance has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
popularity,  and  nobody  could  say  that 
the  marquis  was  a  fop  or  a  sloven. 
He  looked  like  a  thriving  cheesemon- 


ger, and  his  grandfather  had  actuilly 
been  in  that  proHtable  branch  at 
trade,  till  at  the  close  of  one  of  the 
longest  lawsuits  on  record  even  for 
an  Irish  inheritance,  it  had  suddenly 
appeared  that  noue  of  the  claimsnu 
who  had  been  contending  for  the  prop- 
erty had  anything  to  do  widi  it,  and 
that  the  rightful  heir  was  tiord  S'ew- 
comen's  grandfather,  old  Jim  McMur- 
rough  or  Borough,  who  kent  a  shop  in 
Sligo.  Jim  drank  himself  to  death 
wifli  joy ;  but,  of  course,  his  successcir 
changed  the  family  name  in  accordance 
with  its  ancient  spelling  and  signifi- 
cance, as  sanctioned  by  Sir  Beraud 
Burke,  and  bloomed  out  as  a  fbll  , 
fledged  ambassador.  His  son,  the 
present  marquis,  had  been  dandled 
into  statesmanship  on  the  knees  of 
duchesses  and  princesses  of  the  blood. 
He  bad  ridden  cock-horse  on  the  walk- 
ing-sticks of  kings  and  emperors. 
His  father  had  turned  opportunity  to 
good  account  ;  he  had  increased  llie 
family  property,  paid  ofi  mortsget 
with  the  proceeds  of  early  information, 
and  purciiased  so  much  parliamentuy 
infiucDcc  in  unsuspected  places,  thsl 
he  could  pull  an  incredible  number  of 
political  check-strings  without  apPjf- 
ently  moving  foot  or  finger.  Tbt 
present  marquis  had  stepped  into  ihii 
agreeable  position  at  at>out  five-aad- 
twenty  years  old  He  had  married  l 
charming  French  wife,  and  notwith- 
standing his  bluff  British  aspect,  he 
really  looked  upon  the  affairs  of  this 
world  very  much  from  a  Fsiisian  point 
of  view.  He  laughed  at  men  and 
columns,  while  he  used  and  enjoyed 

No  wonder  then  that  alt  the  world 
of  wealth  and  fashion  were  ready  to 
come  at  his  call,  or  that  their  prompt- 
itude was  in  no  way  diminished  by 
the  opportunity  which  arose  on  the 
present  occasion  of  paying  court  » 
the  rich,  powerful  placeman  and  so 
authentic  duke  at  the  same  time. 
His  Grace,  had  he  been  consulted; 
would  have  liked  to  manage  the  thing 
more  quietly,  but  the  French  msr- 
chioness  would  not  hear  of  it  being 
done  in  a  comer,  and  Lord  Newcomen 
thought  if  it  wa.1  done  at  all,  it  sboaU 
be  done  well.  His  wife  had  made  the 
match,  being  fascinated  by  the  duke'i 
title,  which  was  historical  and  familiw 
t«  her  in  many  charming  French  nov- 
els. Lord  Newcomen  thought  that  as 
his  daughter  must  be  married  to  some- 
body, she  might  as  well  be  Dnchess  of 
Coiu-thope  and  Bevel  as  not.  He  was 
rather  staggered  at  the  business  ar- 
rangements su^csted  by  Messrs.  M«^ 
main  and  Feoff  to  his  soliciton, 
Messrs.  Flumbas  and  Dumbus ;  for  (he 
duke  required  the  whole  amount  of 
his  wife's  fortune  to  be  paid  down, 
whereas  his  kirdship  was  determined 
to  tie  up  eveiT  penny  under  stringent 
settlements  ;  but  at  last  the  thing  was 
arranged  lij-  Lord  Newcomen  negotiat- 
ing a  loan  through  the  government 
broker  with  a  lite  insurance  copi- 
pany   which  wanted  a  new  charier, 
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ud  was  prep:irH<i  to  leort  the  Dakc  of 
Courlbope  a  sum  Butlicicnt  for  his  im- 
nedUtu  nt^cesaitiee  on  ttie  tacit  under- 
slanding  that  tlity  ghould  get  ic 

Thioga  having  thus  been  settled  to 
the  satisfaction  of  everybody  in  goo<l 
socieLy,  the  wedding  festivali  as 
already  said,  weu  imposing  in  its  state 
Mid  maj^nificence.  The  company 
comprised  .the  Archbishops  of  Canter' 
bury  and  York,  the  cabinet  ministisrs 
and  ex-Diinisters  o(  both  the  great 
parties  in  the  country,  the  duke  being 
nominal ly  a  Tory  and  the  marquis 
oominally  a  Whi^ ;  most  of  the  proud 
old  Catholic  nobility  who  so  seldom 
coDie  abroad,  all  the  well-eonnected 
btshopg,  deans,  and  canons  of  the  High 
Church  and  the  Broad  Churxjh,  all  the 
fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  could 
beg,  borrow,  or  win  an  invitation  Co 
be  present.  The  Catholic  portion  of 
the  marriage  service  was  sung  by  some 
of  the  finest  voices  in  Europe,  imported 
fruul  divers  opera  houses,  as  ^e  custom 
is.  The  gorgeous  family  plate  and 
art  treasures,  collected  by  wealth  and 
taste  for  countless  generations,  were 
profusely  displayed,  and  as  the  great 
tbl(liDi>-doors  ot  the  banqueting  hall 
were  flung  open  by  the  duke's  cham- 
berlain to  bis  friends,  the  band  of  hu 
Grace's  old  regiment,  the  Grenadier 
Guards,  played  them  in  amidst  the 
blaze  of  diamonds,  and  the  nodding  of 
plumes  on  all  the  beauty  and  chivalry 
of  the  land. 

Lord  and  Lady  Newcomen  received 
the  wedding  guests  with  the  accom- 

C"  heJ  charm  of  a  practised  host  and 
tess;  for  our  duke  and  duchess,  in 
compliance  with  our  English  custom, 
luft  town  immediately  af^r  breakfast 
for  Beaumanoir,  his  Grace's  place,  in 
one  of  tb«  midland  counties,  which 
Pope  had  called  a  wonder  of  the  world. 
There  more  rejoicings  awuledlhem. 
Triumphal  gjches  were  erected  with 


and  other  romantic  and  original  devices 
inscribed  upon  them  in  flowera  or  col- 
oivd  lamps.  His  Grace  arrived  in  a 
carriagi:  and  four ;  his  illustrious  con- 
sort sat  beside  him,  tall  and  upright  as 
a  wand,  and  the  people  loudly  cheered 
them  as  they  swept  on  to  the  stately 
castle  gates  of  Beaumanoir,  attended 
by  a  guard  of  honor  composed  of  the 
county  yeomen.  The  park-keepers 
io  their  state  liveries  came  forward  to 
receive  ihem,  the  ancient  Norman 
church  rung  out  a  joyous  peal  I'rom  its 
time-honored  belfry,  the  militia  band 
flpruDg  into  music  on  the  lawn,  and  a 
salute  was  fired  in  the  park. 

As  they  neared  the  castle  gate,  the 
duke  stood  up  and  bowed  repeatedly 
(othecrowd.  He  was  the  same  tall,  eal- 
Unt-lookiu^  gentleman  who  had  slept 
■t  the  "Chequers"  inn,  and  he  was 
risible  in  the  sight  of  hundreds  as  the 


Eerfcct  type  and  presentment  of  a  great 
ereditary  noble  ^  the  physical  per- 
fection of  blood  and  race.  Just  then 
there  was  heard  far  above  the  bells 
and  music,  and  above  the  roar  of  can- 
non, a  wild  shriek  from  a  human  heart 
which  had  broken,  and  a  young  woman, 
travel-stained,  pale  and  haggard, 
fou"ht  her  way  through  the  throng, 
ancT flung  heraelf  in  road  despiur  under 
the  horses'  feet.  She  was  one  of  the 
numerous  women  of  whose  honor  hie 
Grace  had  made  sport,  but  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  our  story  farther  than 
to  illustrate  that  the  duke's  marriage 
had  its  small  cloud  among. so  much  sun- 
shine. She  was  draj^eed  away,  a 
shapeless  mass  all  huddled  together  ; 
nobody  paid  any  attention  to  the  in- 
cident; the  crowd  closed  round  her, 
angry  at  the  interruption,  and  think- 
ing she  was  an  impudent  beggar.  The 
carriage  rolled  rapidly  on,  and  the 
duke  welcomed  his  wife  to  his  ances- 
tral home  amidst  deafening  huzzas 
from  his  tenantty  and  dependents,  as 

or  good.  But  as  the  flag 
on  the  battlements  to  ai 
presence  to  the  country  round,  and 
gave  out  its  heavy  folds  to  the  wintry 
winds,  it  was  remarked  that  his  Grace 
looked  a  little  unnerved,  and  that  his 
hand  trembled  so  that  he  could  scarcely 
hold  bis  hat  in  it.  The  newly-made 
duchess  looked  at  him  with  astonish- 
ment, and  whispered  in  a  rather  crisp 
way  she  had  learned  from  her  mother, 
"  Mon  ami,  vous  feriez  mieux  de  voiu 
retirer."  Then  she  turned  graciously 
to  acknowledge  the  congratulations  of 
the  kinsfolk  and  retainers  of  the  great 
house  who  had  assembled  to  do  her 
honor,  while  the  duke  found  a  pretext 
to  go  to  his  dressing-room  and  drink  a 
deep  draught  of  wine  before  he  reap- 
peared again. 

CHAFTEB  U.     THE    DUCUIfBS  OF 


The  marriage  which  took  place  un- 
der such  auspicious  circumstances  to 
all  outward  appearance  was  not  a  very 
happy  match.  llie  husband  and 
wife  did  not  quarrel.  Persons  in  their 
rank  of  life  have  no  need  to  do  that, 
because  they  can  so  easily  avoid  each 
other's  society ;  and  the  Duke  of  Court- 
hope  lived  much  apart  from  the  duch- 
ess. Indeed,  his  Grace  did  not  like 
the  restraints  of  married  life,  and  his 
wife  constantly  galled  and  vexed  him. 
She  was  a  brizht,  sarcastic  French 
person,  who  toof  very  decided  views 
ai  things,  and  was  obedient  only  to 
her  confessor,  She  had  rather  a  con- 
tempt for  her  husband  when  she  came 
to  know  him.  She  thought  him  dull 
and  heavy-witted  compared  with  her 
father,  and  (he  brilliant  diplomatists 
she  had  been  accustomed  to  meet  every 
evening  round  her  mother's  tea-table- 
She  got  into  a  habit  of  sneering 
quietly  at  him,  and  the  duke  winced 
under  her  covert  taunts  as  if  they 
were  barbed  arrows  which  struck  him 


in  the  face  and  breast.    Perhaps  she 
had  her  own  reasons  for  havin)j  a  poor 


lutd  very  little  conversation.  He  was 
accustomed  to  be  amused   and  made 

much  of.  He  had  been  always  king 
of  every  company  he  entered,  the 
bright  particular  star  of  any  firmament 
in  which  he  deigned  to  shine,  and  he 
soon  found  out  that  his  wife  despised 
him.     First   he   was  astonished,  then 


About  a  year  after  their  marriage  a 
son  and  heir  was  bom  to  them,  and  it 
seemed  at  flrst  as  though  the  strong 
link  of  an  existence  for  which  they 
were  both  responsible,  and  which  was 
a  part  ot  their  own  lives  would  have 
drawn  them  together.  The  duchess 
certainly  tried  for  a  while  to  put  a 
better  face  on  things.  She  went  sing- 
ing about  her  nursery  with  her  child 
in  her  arms,  and  tried  to  jest  with  her 
husband ;  but  if  there  was  one  thing 
which  his  Grace  could  understand  less 
than  another  it  was  a  joke.  He  was 
like  most  English  noblemen  of  the 
highest  rank  —  rather  solemn,  andhad 
sive  sense  of  his  own  impor- 
It  irritated   him   to   feel  his 


and  arms  fluug  i 
screams  of  laughter,  while  a  pair  of 
dapper  feet  dangled  half  a  yard  from 
the  ground,  and  clung  to  him.  He 
liked  to  be  made  love  to  on  hands  and 
knees,  and  invited  only  toadies  who 
flattered  him,  at  his  table.  Madge,  if 
(he  had  had  ever  so  little  education, 
only  just  enough  to  speak  and  think 
in  conventional  English,  would  have 
fooled  him  to  his  heart's  content. 
She  would  have  made  him  supremely 
happy.  He  would  liave  been  faithfol 
to  tier,  because  be  would  have  found 
no  such  adulation  elsewhere ;  he  would 
have  been  proud  of  her,  because  she 
would  have  been  so  proud  of  him. 
He  and  Madge  had  tne  same  tastes 
and  pleasures ;  they  both  loved  horses 
and  dogs,  coarse  plain  food,  and  a 
country  life  in  the  open  air.  Lady 
Helena  had  not  a  wish  or  an  idea  in 
common  with  him.  She  was  light-' 
headed  and  witty,  he  was  pompous 
and  dull,  not  so  much  bj  nature  as  by 
habits  which  had  overgrown  his  in- 
stincts. She  liked  the  life  of  drawing- 
rooms,  books,  poetry,  music,  the  arts, 
and  the  perpetual  whirl  of  society ;  he 
hated  all  these  things.  So  at  last 
they  gave  up  all  attempt  to  under- 
stand each  other ;  and  one  day  the 
duke,  stung  beyond  endurance  by  her 
taunts,  leclall  a  threat  of  fearful  im- 
port, telling  her  rudely  and  plainly 
that  she  was  not  his  wife,  and  he  stood 
up  in  his  wrath  and  cursed  her. 

"  I  knew  it,"  she  answered  with 
keen  contempt,  "  and  am  only  too  glad 
that  my  boy  is  all  my  own.  Tenez,  M. 
le  Due,  si  vous  Stes  duo— chose  qui 
n'est  pas  trop  sflre  d'apris  ce  que  dit 
mon  p^re.  Vous  8tes  un  Uchel  "  and 
she  swept  from  the  room,  leaving  his 
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Griice  Ilxid  with  passion,  and  terrified 
by  bis  own  imprudence. 

"  Damn  the  wine  I "  he  muttered 
fiercely,  after  she  was  gone ;  "  if  I 
had  not  drank  go  much  at  the  hunt 
dinner  I  ahoald  not  have  lost  mv  tem- 
per. Bat  never  mind,  ntj  lady  iril) 
forget  it  before  morniDg,  and  at  ail 
events  that  old  humbug,  her  father 
(who  has  done  me  so  neatly),  is  too 
■ensible  to  make  a  row," 

His  Grace  was  partly  right  in  this 
»iew  of  the  case,  and  partly  wrong. 
The  duchess  did  not  forget  it  all  before 
morning.  On  the  contrary,  she  passed 
a  ^ater  part  of  the  night  closeted 
with  her  confeesor,  a  wise  old  man, 
who  bad  known  the  wayward  ?ir1 
from  her  birUi,  and  the  next  day, 
while  his  Grace  was  out  shooting,  she 
quietly  returned  with  the  priest  to  her 
own  home,  taking  her  infant  son  and 
his  nurse  with  her.  On  the  other 
band,  Lord  Newcomen  pooh-poohed 
tlie  whole  thing  very  pleasantly,  and 
walked  with  the  latest  news  on  his  lips 
into  his  idfe's  boudoir,  givinj;  her 
jocular  orderB  to  bring^  her  Grace  to 
ner  senses,  and  his  wife,  who  loved 
and  trusted  and  admired  him,  did  as 
^e  was  bid.  Then  he  walked  down 
to  White's,  where  a  telegram  bad  as- 
sured him  be  should  meet  tbe  Duke  of 
Courthopc,  and  they  talked  the  mat- 
ter over  in  the  bow  window  most 
agreeably. 

Said  the  duke :  "  I  give  your  lord- 
ship my  honor  I  am  extremely  dis- 
tressed at  having  bnfled  her  Grace  — 
but,  egad,  I  must  tell  your  lordship 
it  was  after  dinner  :  "  and  the  duke 
smiled  demurely.  He  did  not  wish  to 
put  a  grave  face  upon  the  businew. 

' '  By  tho  piper  that  played  before 
MoBea,  as  they  say  in  tuy  native  coun- 
try, the  little  vixen  has  ^t  her  back 
up,  and  there's  no  getting  it  down, 
your  Grace,  for  a  day  or  two, "  laughed 
tbe  noble  marquis,  who  knew  his 
daughter's  stublwmnesa  upon  a  point 
of  conscience  where  she  was  supported 
by  the  priesthood. 

"  I  leave  mrself  entirely  in  your 
lordship's  hands,"  resumed  the  duke, 
with  a  courteous  bow. 

Lord  Newcomen  bit  bis  lip,  and  his 
brow  darkened  almost  imperceptibly 
for  a  moment.  "Is  there  any  proof 
against  you,  if  you  don't  let  the  cat 
outof  thebag  to  anyone  else?"  he 
asked  suddenly.  His  lordship  knew 
tike  value  <rf  a  direct  home  question 
when  least  expected. 

The  Duke  of  Courthope  flashed 
crimson,  his  lips  moved  once  or  twice  ~ 
with  a  painful  spasm,  but  no  sound 
came  Irom  tbem.  He  could  not  force 
himself  to  tell  a  direct  lie,  and  at  last 
overcoming  bis  emotion  by  a  strong 
oSort,  he  olurted  oat,  "  By  God,  mv 
lord,  I  don't  know,"  and  then  ho  bit 
Ids  nether  lip  till  the  blood  flowed. 

Lord  Newcomen  looked  very  hard 
and  keeif  when  he  heard  tbis  startling 
answer  ;  and  then  said  briefly, "  Let  me 
know  the  facts  ;  perhaps  I  can  tell 
you.     What's  the  woman's  name  f  " 
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"  ZephErine  Malvoisin." 

The  marquis  nodded. 

"  The  opera  dancer?  " 

"  No ;  her  niece,"  answered  tbe 
dnke,  not  sorry  to  relieve  himself  of 
hit  terrible  secret  to  a  man  so  clear 
headed  and  expert  in  business  as  the 

"Where  is  the  riri  now  ?  ". 

"  She  died  in  the  country  hospital 
shortly  after  my  marriage." 

"  Mtmti^e  I '  echoed  Lord  New- 
comen, with  a  slight  tone  of  scorn, 
and  raising  his  eyebrows  ;  then  remem- 
bering how  much  any  manifestatbn 
of  a  feeling  impedes  business,  and  ren- 
ders a  mutual  understanding  between 
gentlemen  difficult  or  impossible,  he 
asked  with  perfect  politeness  and  good 
temper,   "  Any  children,  duke?" 

"  Two,  a  boy  and  a  girl,"  answered 
his  Grace,  determined  to  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it. 

"  Where  are  they  ?  " 

"  For  the  life  and  soul  of  me  I 
cannot  tell  ; "  and  the  duke,  in  mere 
nervous  irritability  and  to  give  em- 
phasis to  his  denial,  rang  the  bell 
sharply,  and  asked  the  waiter  for 
change  tor  a  sovereign. 

Lord  Newcomen  looked  out  of  the 
window  and  nodded  to  an  acquaint- 
ance on  the  other  side  of  the  way  till 
it  was  brought.  He  owed  hau  his 
success  in  life  to  the  fact  that  he  never 
lost  an  opportunity  of  being  civil. 

"  Do  any  of  the  woman's  relatives 


liting  patiently  till  the  duke  had  put 
his  change. 


waiting 


know  anything  about  it?"   be  asked, 

lUy  -"'  ■'-      ■  '      '     ' 

lange. 
"  Her  brothet'  does.      He  was  pres- 
ent, but  he  put  b'maelf  out  of  court  by 
forging    my   name  to   a   bill    of    ex- 

"  Have  you  got  the  paper  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  s^d  the  duke  with  a 
wrv  smile,  which  only  moved  one  side 
of  his  mouth. 

"  Where  is  the  man  ?  " 

"  He  lives  at  Rouen,  and  wrota  me 
a  bullying  letter  yesterday.  I  received 
it  just  as  tbe  hounds  were  about  to 
tbrow  off  in  my  park." 

"Let  me  see  those  papers,"  stud 
Lord  Newcomen  quickly.  "  I  mean 
the  forgery  and  the  begging  letter." 

"  They  are  here,"  answered  the  duke, 
recovcringbispomposity.  "Iwasabout 
to  place  them  in  the  hands  of  Mort- 
main, my  solicitor,  to  protect  me  against' 
thatkind  of  impertinence." 

Lord  Newcomen  looked  at  him  out 
of  the  extreme  corner  of  one  eye,  and 
he  thought  "  Dolt,"  but  he  said, "  No, 
no,  duke,  leave  this  business  to  me 
Lord  Protocol,  in  Paris,  owes  some- 
thing to  me  for  having  got  him  out  of 
a  scrape  with  an  under- secretary  at  F. 
O.  lost  year.  I  think  we  shall  be 
able  to  give  Monsieur  Gontran  de 
Malvoisin  bis  choice  between  a  vice- 
consulate  in  South  America,  on  condi- 
tion that  he  never  returns,  or  the  bulks 
at  Toulon.  It  is  quite  immaterial  to 
US  which  of  tbe  two  he  accepts,  we  must 
get  rid  of  him." 

The  duke  brighl«ned 
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in  Lord  Newcomen,  and  a  neU 
founded  faith  in  the  occult  pawns  of 
government  when  set  in  tnotion  br 
competent  hands.  "  Upon  my  wnl  I 
am  monstrously  obhged  to  your  lari- 
ship,"  said  his  Grace,  eitendii^  iui 
hand  with  great  cordiali^,  bnt  sMn». 
how  or  other  the  noble  lauqait  ^ 
not  see  it,  and  tbe  duke  was  obliged 
to  withdraw  bis  outstretched  fingen 
untouched. 

Lord  Newcomen  bad  sent  for  the 
clergy  list,  and  was  now  taming  oia 
its  pa^es,  with  a  very  stem  eiprenoa 
come  back  into  his  face.  If  he  had 
chosen  to  say  what  it  meant,  be  midit 
have  told  that  be  intended  to  drive  mt 
nail  he  had  in  hand  well  hoate,  indif- 
ferent as  to  any  fine  feelings  it  ou^ 
pierce  on  its  war,  or  any  sendtiTS 
nerves  which  might  try  to  evade  ill 
point.  With  this  pnrpoce  he  wsi 
Naming  a  few  more  questions.  He 
never  left  business  half  done. 

"  Where  did  tbe,  marriage  tike 
place,  duke  1 " 

"  At  Enghein,"  answered  his  Gittt, 
wincing. 

"  Enghein  I "  mused  Lord  New- 
comen. "  Pooh  I  there's  no  consul  n 
British  chaplain  at  Enghein." 

"  I  did  not  say  there  was,"  replied 
tbe  duke  slyly. 

"  Why  then,  bang  it,  duke,  you  wew 
not  married  at  all,"  exclaimed  tbs 
marquis,  throwing  himself  back  sad 
laughing  heartily.  "  A  Catholic  mu- 
riage  don't  count  for  anything  except 
in  Ireland  —  but  stop,  perhaps  joir 
private  chaphun  was  one  of  the 
party  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  the  duke. 

"Well,  he  didn't  raster,  of 
course  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  the  duke. 

"He  won't  peach,  will  he— I 
mean  he  is  all  right,  yon  are  on  food 
terms  with  him  ?  A  chaplain  is  gen- 
erally kept  in  order  by  bis  hopes  or 
his  fears." 

"I  am  quite  sure  of  him,"  said  tbe 
duke.  "He  is  a  gentleman;  I  hate 
a  tight  grip  on  him/' 

"Name?  "  asked  the  marquis. 

"  Dr.  Porteous,"  answered  tbe  dnke 

"  WelJ,  duke,"  observed  Lord  New- 
comen, as  he  brought  tbe  inlerrisw 
to  a  close,  "we  may,  I  tbink,  coddIoo 
old  Porteous.  In  the  first  place  be  is 
a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honor,  witb 
a  ereat  admiration  for  his  betters; 
be  knows  that  whatever  he  might  say 
no  one  would  believe  his  word  agsinit 
yours,  and  that  von  would  certainly 
'■      '  ■        '    tbe  next  place  il 


scene  shifter  aL_ 

it  may  be  as  well  to  throttle  him,  and 
if  ever  you  hear  any  more  abont 
thebnainesi  (  — «-— ^ 
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woold  only  stir  up  troable,  while  we,  u  you  know,  haTe*  I  North  Sea  were  surely  competent  to  make  the  most  of  !(■ 

idwtr  of  w«yi  of  iettUng  such  thingi  quietly  amoDK  our-  |  reworcei,  and  the  Mme  may  in  a  less  degree  be  iald  of 

MiTes ;   and   the   foreign   poUce   are  always  civil   i?  well  j  Flkndera   and   ihe   »pade-ha»bandry   that    has   turned 

luudled  thnnigh  the  right  people."  k.™i„  v-ui  r.f  .^..=^A  ,„tn  >  >,,..,<■  ,n.Tk»t.j>itni>.n     Th 
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Thirb  was  a  wholesome  moral,  rely  on  it,  underlying 
the  brisk  narrative  of  that  old  fairy  tale  of  the  adventuroua 
knight  who  (ought  to  till  a  pitcher  at  the  enchanted  foun- 
tain. As  he  climbed  the  hill,  on  the  crest  of  which  the 
woDdroDa  water  bubbled  up,  itranse  voices  assailed  hU  ear. 
There  were  the  ^erce  thre»ti  of  bitter  foen,  the  mar  of  a 
nging  crowd,  the  soft  blandishmeDts  of  gentle  and  up- 
braidine  lore.  Yet  the  good  knight  pressed  ateadily  on  to 
the  goa^  while,  all  around  him  cropped  ont  in  ghastly  pro- 
fiuion  from  the  fatal  soil  a  number  of  tall  black  stODPs, 
repreaenta  lives  of  faint-hearted  aspirants  who  hod  turned 
their  heads,  and  had  been  petrified  as  a  punishment. 
Every  day's  experience  confirms  the  truth  of  the  allegory. 
For  obstacles  are  of  two  sorts,  the  soft  and  the  hard,  and 
of  these,  perhaps,  fhe  former,  like  sunken  rocks  in  a  ^ip's 
course,  are  the  most  dangerous. 

The  more  familiar  class  of  obstacles  are  solid  stumbling- 
blocki ;  real,  tangible  barriers  that  proclaim  "  no  thorough- 
fare," in  unmistakable  language,  and  that  must  be  scaled 
Iqr  the  daring,  or  hewn  down  by  the  strong.  Sometimes 
these  hindrances  bar  the  way,  not  of  an  individual,  but  of 
a  people.  We  see  nations  which  seem  from  the  outset  to 
he  too  heavUy  weighted  for  the  race  of  life.  The  Thibet- 
ian,  cowering  among  rocks  to  escape  the  biting  wind,  can 
scarcely  be  blamBd  if  the  nineteenth  centary  finds  him  as 
he  was  ages  ago.  A  climate  of  imperious  cold,  a  stony 
soil,  a  ginlling  wall  of  sky-piercing  mountains,  no  roads, 
and  it  may  almost  be  said  no  fuel,  unite  to  keep  Thibet  the 
land  of  hunger  and  emptioess  which  it  has  aver  been.  The 
Icelander,  who  cannot  affoid  fire  except  for  cookins, 
and  whose  winter  fare  is  an  unwholesome  diet  of  wind- 
dried  fish  and  ill-fed  pork,  has  positively  retrograded  since 
lbs  days  when  his  ancestors  colonized  Greenlaad.  The 
old  insular  Scandinavians  owned  forests  long  since  de- 
voared  by  the  lava  of  the  giant  volcanoes  ;  their  cattle 
grued  over  many  a  square  mile  of  pasture  that  is  now  but 
B  cinder-strewn  aesert,  for  Nature  herself  appears  to  have 
served  her  writ  of  ejectment  on  the  dwindling  population. 
There  are  other  doomed  tribes  whose  sum-total  yearly 
lessens.  The  Esquimaux:,  whoK  national  life  has  been  one 
long  struggle  with  frost  and  starvation,  are  dying  out, 
■lowly  but  surely,  like  one  of  their  own  skull-lamps  when 
the  seal-oil  runs  dry.  Maori  and  Hottentot,  the  black  race 
of  Aastralasia,  and  the  red  race  of  America,  wane  with 
startling  rapidity.  The  Polynesian  islanders  were  dimin- 
ishing in  numbers,  even  before  Cook  sighted  their  bread- 
fruit groves  and  coral  reefs,  and  their  decadence  has  been, 
as  osnal,  the  quicker  for  the  while  man's  visits.  War  and 
drought  and  slave-hunts  are  telling  fast  on  the  census  of 
pagan  Africa,  and  of  all  non-European  races  only  those  of 
China  and  Japan  appear  to  retain  their  sturdy  vitality. 

Material  obstacles,  if  not  absolutely  overwhelming,  are 
Recisely  those  which  a  vigorous  nation  confronts  the  best. 
Eren  here  in  England,  a  feebler  stock  than  our  own  would 
hardly  have  crowded  a  forest  of  masts  into  their  ports,  or 
sncambered  their  wharves  with  heaped-up  merchandise 
fiom  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Our  soil  and  ulimat«  do 
not  enable  us  to  dispense  with  skill  and  care.  We  must 
faiin  well,  and  make  our  coal  and  iron  do  us  yeoman's  ser- 
vice, and  plough  every  sea  with  the  keels  of^our  trading- 
ships,  if  we  would  keep  our  place  among  nations.  What 
is  true  of  England  may  safely  be  said  of  more  countries 
than  one.  Every  hay-crop  raised  in  Holland,  every  ship- 
load of  Frison  cheese,  or  Guelders  butler,  represents  a 
triumph  of  unfiaggiug  industry  and  dogged  courare. 
^luMB  who  redeemed  Uieir  country  from  the  waves  of  the 


barren  bed  of  sea-sand  into  a  huge  market-^arden.  The 
Kheoish  vineyards  are  uzly  when  compared  to  those  Tus- 
can enclosures  where  t£e  gracefiil  vines  form  fantastic 
arches  from  tree  to  tree,  and  where  the  heavy  purple 
grape-bunches  bang  mixed  with  apple  and  plum,  {tear  and 
chestnut,  one  Utngle  of  variegated  green  and  ripening  fruit. 
But  in  Bhineland  each  terraced  Udge  that  lines  £e  tail 
river-clifT  has  been  painfully  won  by  hard  work.  It  was 
no  light  labor  to  level  those  shelves  of  solid  rock,  to  plant 
tbat  system  of  ladders  heedfully  pinned  to  the  crag-front, 
to  carry  up  by  basketfuls  the  very  earth  that  should  nour- 
ish the  tender  roots  of  the  youoz  vines,  and  to  tend  them 
in  all  weathers,  jealously  watching  over  every  nursling 
shoot,  and  setting  a  nightly  guard  to  secure  the  maturing 
clusters  from  thieves,  bipM  and  four-footed.  Here  is  no 
instance  of  nature's  lavish  bounty,  but  of  a  valuable  crop 
reared  by. incessant  and  self-denying  toil. 

"Tbe  instinctive  ambition  lo  rise  in  life,  the  desire  of 
almost  every  man  to  better  his  worldly  coniiition,  have  been 
viewed  by  many  legislators  rather  as  noxious  weeds  to  be 
discouraged  in  their  growth,  than  as  the  germs  of  future 
excellence  and  improvement.  It  is  curious  to  mark  how 
ofiea  efforts  have  been  made  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line 
that  should  never  be  transgressed,  and  to  stereotype  the 
position  of  different  ranks  in  society.  We  ma^  safely  say 
that  the  lawgivers  of  Pern  had  never  heard  of  Lycurgus, 
and  that  the  neirs  of  the  Peruvian  Romulus  or  Cecrops, 
Manco  Cafiac,  were  by  no  means  cognisant  of  the  laws  of 
Menu.  Yet  they  strove,  and  not  unsuccessfully,  to  do  what 
Dorian  and  Brahmin  had  done,  and  to  crystallize  a  kingdom 
into  an  unchanging  solid.  There  was  the  heaven-de- 
scended emperor,  fit  compeer  of  Nions  and  Belshazzar,  of 
Numa  and  of  Ella,  deriving  much  of  his  authority  from  his 
semi-divine  ancestry,  as  Semiramis  and  Cheops  had  done. 
There  were  the  priests,  white-robed,  burning  incense  to  a 
Transatlantic  Mitlira.  in  temples  more  gorgeous  with  ^Id 
than  those  of  the  stln- worshippers  of  tljat  Persia  whose  rites 
bore  resemblance  to  theirs.  There  were  (he  great  caciques, 
like  so  many  provincial  satraps  of  Xerxes  or  Darius, 
the  minor  nobles,  who  fumishea  the  flower  of  the  Inca's 
armv,  and  the  mass  of  the  people,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
work  and  obey.  Here  were  none  of  the  usual  incidents  of 
oppression.  Compared  with  the  serfe  of  feudal  Europe,  the 
peons  of  Peru  bad  little  to  complain  of.  Povertj'  was 
unknown.  The  task  exacted  from  each  worker  in  the 
human  hive  was  not  excessive.  All  were  fairly  well-fed, 
lodged,  and  clad;  nor  does  there  seem  to  have  prevailed 
any  of  that  capricious  cruelty  that  blots  the  pages  of  ordi- 
nary medieval  history.  But  if  there  was  little  fear,  there 
was  no  hope.  Merit  could  not  win  promotion.  The  peas- 
ant must  live  and  die  in  his  original  station,  whatever  his 
qualities  or  his  claims.  There  was  a  dull  dead  level  of  en- 
forced mediocrity  which  the  bulk  of  the  nation  might  not 
pass,  and  hence  the  ease  with  which  the  empire  fell  before 
the  Spanish  sword.  The  glittering  image  rested  but  on 
feet  of  clay. 

India  and  China,  unlike  in  most  respects,  are  at  opposite 
poles  as  regards  their  social  discipline.  Labor,  despised 
in  India,  receives  high  honor  in  the  Flowery  Land,  where 
the  deified  emperor  yearly  puts  his  sacred  hands  to  the 
plough.  With  an  aristocracy  of  double-firsts  and  senior 
wranglers,  with  poets, judges,  and  philosophic  viceroys,  the 
Central  Kingdom  makes  wellnigh  all  prizes  the  rewards  of 
competitive  examination.  Cnbese  candidates  are  not 
hampered  by  nominations  or  by  a  stem  limit  of  age.  It  is 
not  only  a  lad  of  eighteen  who  may  break  a  lance  in  that 
intellectual   arena.      Many   an   elderly-young  man,   often 

iiiucked,  gets  his  pass  at  last,  and  wears  the  outton  of  the 
owest  rank  of  mandarin. .  One  or  two  degraded  classes 
are  sopposed  to  be  inadmissible,  just  as  Cazots  or  lepers 
would  have  been  hooted  out  of  court  during  tne  feudal  rule. 
But  mere  poverty  and  obscurity  cannot  keep  a  btight  boy 
back  from  winning  the  blue  ribbon  of  official  Rathay. 
There  are  good  schools  to  which  the  humblest  liave  access ; 
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and  the  Bjitein  of  coaching  and  cramming  ,iB  ai  well  kept 
up,  and  far  more  cheaply,  than  wiih  na. 

Very  grsiit  are  the  temptBtions  to  Ching  and  Chang, 
qnick-wiUed  urchins  as  they  are,  to  itick  aedulously  to  thutr 
Books,  and  to  iuTest  their  pocket- man e_v,  not  in  kites  and 
candy,  but  In  feeing  lome  needy  graduate  to  tench  them 
hoiT  to  paint  courtly  verses  on  -vermilion  paper.  There  js 
iomething. deserving  of  sympathy  in  one  part  of  a  China- 
mao'i  amciition.  Should  he  rise  in  life  hii  forefathers  nill 
be  ennobled,  and  he  will  hare  the  saHsfaction,  rery  dear  to 
him,  of  burniaz  incense  and  gilt  JMS-atickB  before  costly 
altars  dedicated  to  his  ancestors.  Bnt,  independent  of  tbi^ 
back-handed  fashion  of  founding  a  family,  Ching  and  Chang  . 
have  motives  less  sentimentally  respectable.  Familiar  from 
infancy  with  the  extortions  and  frauds  by  which  the 
chief  man dacins  swell  a  moderate  salary  into  an  enormous 
fortune,  these  pig-tailed 'young  aspirants  cherish  no  fonder 
wish  than  to  be  taken  up  amongtbe  privileged,  so  that  they 
'  "squeeze"   provinces,  and   tax  mer- 

The  prodigal  splendor,  the  grining 
greed  of  the  literary  aristocracy,  are  tolerantly  viewed  by 
those  in  whose  eyes  it  is  the  merest  matter  of  course  that 
persons  in  authority  should  play  the  part  of  King  Stork, 
and  who  hope  some  day  to  see  some  nephew  or  grandson 
take  bis  decTe«  and  enrich  his  relatives.  Meanwhile, 
there  are  other  channels  for  the  nation's  activity  than 
agriculture  or  government  employ.  Commerce  is  wide- 
spread and  lucrative,  capital  abounds  ;  and  there  are  many 
very  wealthy  families,  dwelling  in  palaces,  with  parks 
around  them,  that  in  cost  and  care  may  vie  with  any  pleai- 
aunce  in  Europe,  who  are  content  with  the  enjoyment 
of  ample  means,  and  seldom  send  their  youths  to  competo 
for  the  peacocks'  plumes  and  gold  and  silver  embroidery  oF 
a  mandarin. 

Far  difTerent  is,  or  was,  the  imposing  structure  of  Hindoo 
society.  The  most  elaborate  precautions  were  in  India 
adopted  to  keep  every  layer  of  the  community  iu  its  due 

¥>9ition.  There  was  the  community  in  its  due  position, 
here  were  the  hereditary  kings,  now  extinct.  There 
were  tlte  members  of  the  sacerdotal  caste,  depositaries  of 
all  wisdom,  holiness,  and  civil  influence.  There  was  the 
order  of  military  nobles,  ranging  from  the  vassal  princes 
and  great  feudatories  to  the  rustic  lord  of  some  bal^dozen 
ploughs,  each  and  all  of  whom  were  expected  to  keep  their 
■harp  swords  ready  for  the  slaughter  of  the  oatside  heathen. 
There  were  merchants  and  banTters,  hereditary  barbers  and 
sweepers,  village  head  men  of  long  descent,  immemorial 
walcnmen  and  perpetual  shawl- weavers.  From  t^e  rajah 
to  the  washerman,  each  Hindoo  had  his  allotted  station, 
bis  duties,  his  rights.  The  accident  of  birth  determined 
lor  him  who  should  be  his  companions,  what  bis  pursuits, 
how  be  should  live,  from  the  cradle  to  the  funeral  pile. 
The  immense  servile  class,  on  the  labor  of  which  this  vast 
political  structure  was  reared,  was,  in  theory  at  least, 
uttorly  shut  out  from  promotion,  and  dead  to  hope.  This 
Btat«  polii^y,  however,  sorely  breached  by  the  Mohammedan 
conquBBt,  was  subjected  to  a  new  influence  when  the  growth 
ofCheSngiish  power  made  itself  felt  in  the  peninsula. 
Savajee,  son  ol'  a  slip  per- bearer,  could  set  iu  motion  more 
Mahratta  squadrons  than  obeyed  the  Peishwa  himself 
Sudra  ministers,  Sudra  governors,  have  been  known  to  give 
their  orders  to  BrnhrnJn  butlers  and  high-caste  cooks.  In 
India,  at  elsewhere,  n  bard  head  or  n  beavv  purse  won  con- 
sideration for  him  who  owned  it,  and  the  possessors  of 
wealth  or  power  became  the  patrons  of  those  whose  sole 
claim  to  notice  was  based  on  pedi^e. 

In  Europe,  whether  Pagan  or  Christian,  the  spirit  of  the 
laws  was  less  opposed  lo  the  individual's  free  pa-ssage  from 
one  condition  to  another  than  was  its  letter.  The  slave, 
in  an  Alhenian's  eyes,  was  not  much  above  the  present 
status  of  the  eorilla,  but  he  put  on  full  humanitv  when  set 
at  liberty.  _  A  Roman  freedman  was  not  the  equal  of  a 
bom  Quirite,  ami  more  than  one  constilutioaal  victory 
had  to  be  won  before  a  plebeian  general  could  command  an 
army,  or  an  Italian  ally  claim  fitizenship.  But  this  was 
merely  due  to  the  selfish  desire  of  the  possessors  of  good 
things  to  keep  what  they  had  got,  and,  certainly,  not  to  any 
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abstract  abhorrence  of  change.  Rome  was  a  close  cor- 
poration, its  patrician  bmilies  formed  a  select  club.  It 
was  not  in  linman  nature  that  they  should  be  very  eager  to 
Mlmit  outsiders  to  share  privileges  which  lessened  in  value 
as  they  became  diffused.  In  the  Christendom  of  the  Middle 
Ages  the  main  impediments  in  the  path  of  him  who  sought 
to  rise,  in  peaceful  fashion  at  least,  were  due  to  some  such 
jealousy  as  this.  The  guilds  of  merchants  and  of  craftsmen 
were  cnary  of  welcoming  a  novice,  and  ready  to  buiz  and 
sting,  like  angry  wasps,  if  an  imprudent  competitor  essayed 
to  undersell  them  or  outdo  them.  The  schoolmen  were 
jealous  of  a  too  lucid  theologian,  the  physicians  of  a  doctor 
who  presumed  to  cure  what  Galen  had  deemed  beyond 
remedy.  It  wa*  not  easy,  before  die  printing-prcM 
cheapened  learning,  to  gather  book-lore.  Hnaascript 
works  of  any  merit  were  incredibly  scarce  and  dear,  and 
the  possessors  grudged  a  loan  of  them  to  their  best  friends, 
ifresiding  at  a  distance.  To  dive  into  the  arcans  of 
natural  snence  was  harder  still ;  all  chemicals  and  ap- 
paratus being  extravagantly  dear  and  difficult  of  transport, 
while  the  student  who  collected  a  few  retorts  and  alembics 
ran  great  risk  of  being  pelted  and  misused  for  his  devotion 
to  the  Black  Art;  and  might,  very  possibly,  expiate  his 
over-familiarity  with  evil-smelling  and  explosive  compound! 
by  fine  and  imprisonment.  For  merit  of  a  warlike  order 
mere  was  always  a  brisk  demand,  before  gunpowder  »nd 
standing  armies  combined  to  render  soldiership  the  cheap- 
est, instead  of  the  dearest,  of  commodities.  A  feudalansy, 
with  its  tumultuary  levy,  bound  to  give  six  weeks'  service, 
was  so  awkward  an  instrument,  that  any  valiant  man,  with 
strong  muscles  and  tolerable  brains,  could  make  a  fsir 
livelihood  of  professional  war.  A  trained  crossbowmu, 
a  skilled  archer,  a  man-at-arms,  who  was  thorou 
home  in  his  steel-plated  war-saddle,  could  earn  a  com- 
petence, with  considerable  probabilities  of  piund 
ransom.  Louis  Ihe  Twelfth  of  France  remunerated  the 
heavy-armed  horsemen  of  his  gendarmerie  at  the  munificeot 
rate  of  seven  shillings  and  sixpebce  per  day,  aud  this  at  i 
time  when  money  was  nearly  ton  times  as  valuable  as  it 
now  is.  Our  own  Charles  the  Second  allowed  hi?  life- 
guardsmen  to  draw  pay  equal  in  amount  to  that  of  a 
altern  of  the  present  day,  and,  of  c 
greater  purchasing  power. 


le  endowed  with  fir 


Ifthe'figbting  man  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  any  ambition 
beyond  the  attainment  of  creature  cotntOTts,  its  gratificatioo 
depended  very  much  on  his  own  thews  and  sinews  and 
fearless  heart.  Modern  battles  do  not  afford  such  a  stiwe 
for  the  display  of  personal  prowess  as  did  the  mcl^  of  tliS 
old  days  of  hand-blows.  Nobody  knows  whose  rifle  doss 
execution  on  the  enemy,  and  Hans  who  has  hurt  nobodr, 

Krbaps  receives  the  corporal's  worsted  stripes,  that  woold 
ve  been  better  bestowed  on  the  fatal  sharpshooter  Friti. 
But  there  was  no  doubt  about  the  man  who  hewed  a  rosd 
through  the  spear-hedges  about  him.  beneath  whose  msM 
the  hostile  standard-bearer  sank,  or  who  brought  in  tbs 
rebel  leader,  unhorsed  and  nnbelmed.  To  do  justice  to 
the  sovereigns  of  the  period,  they  were  prompt  to  reward 


the  hour.  Quick  I  thn  gold  spurs  and  the  knightly  belt ; 
clash,  with  steely  clang  down  comes  the  accolade  from  the 
royal  sword  on  the  mailed  shoulder  of  the  champion  ;  and 
as  plain  Dick  of  a  minute  since.  Sir  Richard  now,  rises 
from  ills  kneeling  pqsture  on   the  crimsoned  turf,  strong 


^  ._  bearini  for  his  shield,  will  charge  him  no  fees  f<» 

tliis  exercise  of  bis  skill  in  blazonry  ;  the  pages  at  the  king'l 
banquet  will  serve  him  with  as  courteous  attention  a*  if  h* 
were  a  midity  baron  instead  of  a  landless  banneret  —  not 
that  he  wiTi  he  landless  long,  for  the  sovereign  is  gusrdiia 
of  many  a  rich  heiress,  and  will  find  a  well-dowered 
bride  for  Sir  Richard,  if  be  do  but  fight  on  as  he  hat 
fought  to-day. 

"nie  revival  of  learning  did  much  to  smooth  the  pith  for 
those  who  preferred  lo  carve  out  their  own  fortunes  other- 
wise than    with  sword  and  the  battle-axe.    Ctesar  then 
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thought  it  no  ahanie  lo  piuk  np  ihe  maul-stick  of  a  painter. 
Purblind  scliolm's,  lietter  used  to  palimpaesta  and  moulder- 
ing parchments  than  to  tlie  ways. of  lluBh-and-blood  con- 
temporaries, suddenly  found  themaeWes  ihe  petted  oracle 
of  enthusiaalic  princesses  and  maids  of  honor.  It  was  more 
profitable  to  pen  a  copy  of  verses,  and  ging  them  afterwards 
Id  tome  stringed  instrumeat,  than  to  overtlirDir  a  etnliTart 
■ntagonist  in  the  tilting-ring.  Sorely  did  the  bie-boneii, 
dull-witted  eavalierf,  who  were  fit  for  nothing  but  nghting, 
moDm  that  they  knew  no  Latin,  and  could  not,  for  their 
lives,  turn  a  tune  or  put  two  rhymes  together.  And  so  we 
gradually  reached  the  reigns  of  the  last  Valota  and  the  two 
Ent  Louises  of  the  Bourbon  line,  when  to  write  poetry  was 
to  be  entitled  to  state  pensions  and  sinecures,  when  a  duke 
could  hardly  dispense  with  literary  claims  to  diatinction, 
and  when  a  smart  reparlee,  utt«red  within  earshot  of  roy- 
alty.proTed  a  gold-mine  to  the  utterer.  Art,  when  once 
discnmin'ating  eyes  were  on  the  look-out  tor  its  Avatar, 
was  pretty  sure  lo  force  its  way  to  the  front.  No  douiit 
bat  ihat  exceptional  good-luck  befell  that  young  Italian 
shepherd  who,  chalking  his  crude  conception*  on  the  walls 
near  which  his  flack  fed,  attracted  the  notice  of  a  wealthy 
patron  riding  by,  and  so  was  spirited  away  to  school,  to  the 
•tudio,  and  immortal  renown.  But  when  all  pictorial  power 
was  rare  and  new,  a  lad  with  great  aplituue  for  drawing 
was  likely  to  become  the  brag  and  marvel  of  the  whole 
country-side,  and  through  a  probation  of  side-boards  to 
pass  to  the  capital,  present  recompense,  and  future  fame. 
More  than  one  solemn  impostor,  more  than  one  bois- 
leroos  charlatan,  sat  at  meat  at  that  feast  which  prince 
and  people  designed  to  spread  for  the  witty,  the  in- 
dustrious, and  the  wise.  But  in  the  Renaissance  itself, 
with  its  tender  love  of  llie  poor  student,  its  fostering  care 
fi)r  budding  genius,  and  its  deliberate  preference  of  refine- 
ment and  reason  to  the  old  brutal  standard  of  sheer  vio- 
lence, there  was  surely  something  touching  as  well  as  gen- 

To  rise,  in  the  worldliest  sense  of  the  word,  to  attain  to 
opulence  and  high  station  from  the  very  bottom  of  the  so- 
cial ladder,  is  a  feat  hard  to  be  performed,  but  which  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  financial  acrobats  have  achieved 
with  clean  hands  and  a  conscience  of  more  than  average 
purity.  Unwearying  patience,  sublime  self-denial,  soQnd 
mothei^wit,  and  a  healthy  capacity  for  work,  are  needed  to 
push  the  climber  of  the  slippery  lower  steps.  Clear  eye- 
sight and  a  bead  that  is  not  giady  at  great  heights  do  the 
rest.  Every  Ixindon  'prentice  had  not  the  chance,  like  the 
aoceslor  of  the  Osbornes,  of  leaping  from  the  parapet  of  the 
bri^  to  the  rescueof  his  master's  daughter.  It  is  a  pity 
to  think  that  dear  Dick  Wbittington  never  slept  under  a 
wiggon-till,  or  trudged  penniless  along  the  dusty  road  lead- 
ing to  the  wonderful  city  that  was  paved  with  gold. 
Tnrice  lord  mayor  he  was,  and  a  civic  Crcesus,  whatever 
his  mythical  connexion  with  the  cat,  which  some  medinval 
Kulpior  insisted  on  placin«  in  the  arms  of  his  stone  effigv  ; 
but  It  is  lobe  feared  that  he  rode  up  from  (lloucesterBbire 
on  a  shaggy  hackney,  like  any  other  freeholder's  son,  and 
jmly  swept  a  shop  as  a  necessary  incident  of  his  novitiate. 
There  may  have  been  clerks  as  intuitively  thriflr  as  the 
qaoodam  millionaire,  Jacques  Lafitte.  It  was  well  for  him 
Uiat  when  he  picked  up,  out  of  innate  carefulness,  (he  pin 
that  lay  on  the  counting-house  floor  of  that  rich  banker, 
who  had  just  refused  to  employ  the  clumsy,  hungry,  coun- 
trj  lad,  such  sharp  eyes  were  upon  him  as  those,  of  the 
shrewd  man  of  busiaesa  who  called  him  back  to  a  desk  and 
fintune.  Sooner  or  hiter,  however,  work  that  is  at  once  hard 
and  intelligent,  if  not  overweighted  by  some  remarkable 
counterpoise  in  the  disposition  of  the  worker,  does  make 
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hie  nature,  and  that  man  is  strong,  indeed,  who  always  re- 
sists the  Mephistophelian  whisper  that  it  is  better  to  put  off 
till  to-morrow  what  may  as  well  be  done  then,  or  any  day. 
To  enable  us  to  overcome  obstacles  of  this  insidious  spe- 
cies, even  miaforttme  oilen  proves  a  serviceable  stimulant, 
and  more  than  one  winner  of  the  world's  prizes  has  lived 
to  bless  the  day  when  the  shock  of  some  apparent  calamity 
nerved  him,  at  the  pressure  of  need,  to  bring  forth  the 
talent  that  otherwise  might  have  li^  in  the  napkin,  un- 
heeded, until  the  final  reckoning. 
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At  the  lime  when  this  paper  is  being  written,  the  curi- 
ous old  decayed  Talbot  inn  in  the  Borough  still  stands. 
How  long  it  will  so  continue,  is  a  problem  waiting  for  solu- 
tion. People  hurry  along  in  the  busy  Borough  High 
Street,  and  may  or  may  not  see  that  one  of  the  many  inn- 
vards  or  gateways  belongs  to  the  Talbot  ;  but  it  requires  a 
little  antiquarian  reading  to  render  one  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  this  is  the  veritable  successor  lo  the  Tabard  inn 
of  Chaucer's  days,  and  the  exact  locality  where  tlie  Can- 
terbury pilgrims  met  and  arranged  their  plan  of  jour- 
ney. City  men  are  too  preoccupied  to  bestow  much  atten- 
tion on  such  matters,  during  their  hurried  walk  or  ride  to 
and  from  their  places  of  business  and  yet  there  is  more 
knowledge  to  be  picked  up  hereabouta  than   most  men  are 

In  the  old  days  when  London  possessed  only  one  bridge 
over  the  lliamea,  the  south  end  of  that  bridge  was  a  very 
important  landmark.  Wayfarers  firam  the  southern  and 
soatheastern  counties  found  their  way  to  the  metropolis  by 
that  narrow  channel.  Farmers  and  market-gardeners,  graz- 
iers and  wool-staplers,  skinners  and  tanners,  traders  and 
carriers,  wagoners  and  drivers  of  lumbering  vehicles,  sol- 
diers returning  from  foreign  wars,  foreigners  on  their  way 
to  Dover  —  aU  entered  the  metropolis  by  the  one  only 
bridge  which  it  possessed  in  the  days  of  which  we  are 
speaking.  To  accommodate  these  travellers  arriving  and 
departing,  inns  and  bosteiries  were  built  in  considerable 
number  — some  of  them  doubtless  cozy  enough,  according 
to  the  ideas  of  those  days.  Even  now,  after  all  the  demo- 
litiona  consequent  on  the  operations  of  the  Brighton  and 
Southeastern  Bailway  Companiee,  there  are  many  memo- 
rials of  the  old  ions  still  to  be  ferreted  out,  especially  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Borough  High  Street. 

At  several  of  those  relics  of  a   past  age,  yon  enter  under 
a  square-headed  gateway,  and   find  yourself  in   a 
paved  courtyard,   with  a  narrow  footrpavemeot  o 


,.ghly 


,   j  two  of  the  aides.     Looking  up,  you  » 


ir  old  windows 


One  series  of  obstacles,  more  formidable  to  many  of 
tlun  poverty,  than  ignorance,  or  ill-health,  or  the  dull  o 
■  position  of  the  slow-witted  enemies  of  chi 


ill  op- 


noted.  There  was  truth  in  the  old  /Esopian  fable  of  the 
traveller  who  wrapped  his  cloak  the  tiirhter  round  him  for  all 
tlie  stormy  wraih  of  rain  and  wind,  but  who  fiung  it  from 
Ids  shoulders  at  the  first  kiss  of  the  warm  sunshine.  Ease, 
comfort,  indolence,  are  (he  rust  and  mildew  of  many  a  no- 


I  and  doors,  and  quaint  old  wooden  galleries  running  round 
the  quadrangle.  In  the  times  depicted  by  Fielding  and 
Smollett,  as  well  as  in  days  much  more  recent,  travellers, 
in  such  vehicles  as  were  then  available,  drove  into  these 
inn-yards,  and  placed  themselves  in  the  hands  of  mine 
host,  who  provided  viands. plentiful,  if  not  choice,  and  bed- 
rooms on  one  or  other  side  of  the  galleried  quadrangle. 
Bare  fun  sometimes  took  place  in  these  old  inns,  tliougb  of 
a  kind  which  our  more  decorous  age  would  hardly  permit. 
The  fun  is  all  gone.  A  small  public-house  or  tavern,  in 
most  caaes,  occupies  a  part  of  the  premises  which  used  to 
constitute  the  veritable  and  venerable  hostel :  the  remain- 
der being  divided  off  into  separate  tenements,  warehouses, 
offices,  or  counting-houses,  let  to  traders  who  are  glad  to 
obtain  commercial  premises  in  what  is  now,  as  it  has  been 
for  hundreds  of  years,  an  important  business  locality. 
Hop-merchants  and  factors  muster  in  strong  force  at  those 
old  inn-yards,  in  order  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  hop-trade 
—  nearly  the  whole  of  which  is  conducted  hereabouts. 
There  are  likewise  railway  booking-offices,  leather-mei^ 
chants  and  factors,  skin  and  fur-dealers,  corn  and  seed 
merchants,  farriers,  and  carmen,  in  these  yards  which 
were  once  surrounded  by  travellera'  dining  and  drinking 
and  sleeping  chambers. 

A  famous  old  place  of  this  sort  was  the  Bear  «t  Bridge- 
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foot.  Old  London  Bridge  \f  as  a  little  eMtward  of  tbe  prea- 
aut  structure,  and  it  no  much  lower  a  leTel,  that  we  should 
have  U>  deBcend  a  formidable  fiwht  of  itone  steps  to  get 
down  to  where  the  re^l  old  Bridge-foot  used  to  be.  Tlie 
Bear  was  a  well-known  tavern  at  that  spot  at  least  four 
hundred  yeara  ago.  Old  household  accounts  are  still  ex- 
tent, showing  that,  in  1463,  Sir  John  Howard  regaled  him- 
self at  this  hostelry,  paying  for  dinner  the  sum  of  three 
shlllineit  and  fourpence,  which  in  those  days  was  a  very 
high  charge;  but  perhaps  it  was  a  family  dinner  for  two  or 
more  persons.  In  the  church- warden's  accounts  of  St. 
Olave's  (the  Bear  was  close  to  St.  Olave's  Church)  from 
1G68  to  I&IO,  there  are  iatimationa  of  entertainments  at 
the  old  inn.  It  is  pretty  plain  that  Mr.  Norrys  the  parson, 
the  church- wardens,  and  the  "ancients"  of  the  parish, 
knew  that  (here  was  good  liquor  to  be  had  at  the  Bear. 
Mr.  Pepys,  in  the  next  centuni,  recorded  the  important 
&ct,  that  "  Going  through  bridge  by  water,  my  waterman 
told  me  how  the  mlstreu  of  the  ^are  tavern,  at  the  Bridge- 
fbol,  did  lately  fling  herself  into  the  Thames,  and  drown 
herself."  The  Bear,  being  on  the  down-riTer  side  of 
Bridge-foot,  was  a  place  at  which  passengen  often  em- 
barked for  Gravasend,  either  in  row-boats,  or  more  proba- 
bly in  sailing-boats  of  (he  hoy  species.  When  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  married  Mrs.  Stuart  in  IGG7,  agunit  the  wish  of 
Charles  II.,  Fepys  tells  as  that  the  duke  "  by  a  wile  did 
fetch  her  to  the  Beare,  at  the  Bridge-foot,  where  a  coach 
was  ready,  and  they  stole  away  into  Kent  without  the 
king's  leave."  A  saUrical  poem,  dated  1691,  attributes  to 
the  Bear  a  long  existence  and  notoriety : — 

Through  stinks  of  all  sorts,  both  plain  and  compound, 
Which  through  narrow  alleys  onr  sense  do  confound, 
We  came  to  ^e  Bear,  which  we  soon  nndentood, 
Wai  the  flnt  house  in  Soathwark  built  after  iita  flood ; 
And  has  inch  a  succession  of  vintiiors  known. 
Not  more  were  e'er  in  Welsh  pedigree  shown. 

The  Bear  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge  was  pulled  down  at 
the  same  time  as  the  house  on  the  bridge,  about  a  century 
ago. 

The  White  Hart  still  shows  its  gateway  in  the  Borough 
High  Street,  and  has  still  its  Uvern  as  of  vore.     The  old 
house  was  destroyed  by  a  fire  of  which  we  shall  speak  pres- 
ently; but  the  inner  quadrangle  is  in  all  probability  the 
veritable  one  which  told  of  the  davs  of  Jack  Cade.     This 
audacioui  rebel  made  the  White  Hart  his  headquarters  in 
1460.    Shakespeare,  in  the  Second  Part  of  "  King  Henry 
YI."  mentions  the  relwl  and  the  house  and  the  terror  of  the 
period.    A  messenger  comes  in  and  exclaims :  — 
The  rebels  are  In  Southwark.     Fly,  my  lord  1 
Jack  Cade  proclaims  himself  Lord  Mortimer, 
Descended  from  the  Duke  of  Clarence'  hooss ; 


Another  messenger  rashes  in  to  say ; 
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Jack  Cade  aflerwardi  addresses  his  followers  thus : 
"  And  you,  base  peasants,  do  you  believe  him  'I  Will  yon 
needs  l>e  hanged  with  your  pardons  around  your  necks  ? 
Hath  my  sword  therefore  broke  through  London  gates,  that 

iou  should  leave  me  at  the  White  Hart  at  South  wark  ?  " 
ack  carried  matters  with  rather  a  high  hand.  One  of  the 
chronicles  of  the  time  tell  us  that  "  at  the  Whyte  Harie  in 
Southwarke,  one  Hawadyne.  of  Sent  Martyns,  was  be- 
heddyd."  Cade  remained  many  daya  at  this  inn ;  but  at 
length,  after  a  battle  with  the  citizens  on  London  Bridge, 
hi*  rabble  followerB  accepted  a^rdon  offered  by  the  king, 
and  his  career  was  cut  short.  The  White  Hart  was  burnt 
down  in  1676,  and  rebuilt  nearly  on  the  old  model. 

The  Boar's  Head  was  another  of  these  old  taverns.  It 
has  not  e«;apt:d  the  notice  of  Shakeapearean  critics,  that 
while  the  Boar's  Head  ia  Eaatcfaeap  was  one  of  the  scenes 
of  revelry  of  Sir  John  FaUtatT,  the  Boar's  Head  in  the 
Borough  was  the  property  of  Sir  John  Fastolf  in  1460. 
How  far  the  one  suggested  the  other,  is  a  matter  of  specu- 
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lation.  The  Boar's  Head,  or  Boreshead,  as  some  of  the  old 
writers  spelt  it,  was  one  of  those  which  the  fire  destroyed. 
Its  site  is  no  longer  traceable ;  for  a  part  of  St.  Thonuu'i 
Hospital  was  built  on  it,  and  the  hospital  itself  has  since 
been  swept  away  by  the  Southeastern  Hallway  Company. 

The  G«orge,  which  now  claims  the  dignity  of  an  hotel,  is 
the  existing  representative  of  another  of  these  old  ioni: 
mention  wax  made  of  it  in  the  time  of  Queen  Kliiabeth  is 
a  favorite  hostelry.  In  the  "  Slusarum  DeliciK,"  16M, 
there  are  some  whimsical  lines  on  a  surfeit  faroogtit  on  by 
drinking  bad  sack  ar  the  George :  (he  sufferer  gives  vent  to 
hjs  feelings  :  — 


Agunic  the  drawer  I 

When  rebnilt  afler  the  fire,  it  retained  as  many  pf  theoU 
features  as  possible.  A  few  years  back,  the  site  and  ths 
present  premises  became  the  property  of  Guy's  Hospital. 

Ths  White  Lion  stood  on  a  spot  which  was  aftenrardi 
covered  by  (he  garden  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  demoliihed 
Nnce  by  the  railway  people.  It  was  used  as  a  jail  in  1540. 
During  a  portion  of  tne  reign  of  Glixabeth,  Roman  Catholic 
recnsants  were  confined  here.  There  b  an  entry  in  an  oU 
Borough  book :  — - 
Item ;  Paid  to  Ur.  Cooke,  keeper  of  the  goale  in  Sonth- 

wark,  called  the  White  Lion,  (br  the  chaigea  of  the 

prisoner* £S  It. 

But  the  Talbot  is  the  most  famous  among  this  renurks- 
ble  group  of  taTerns,  not  hy  reason  of  any  lingering  bops 
we  may  entertun  that  It  wtll  really  turn  out  (o lie  the  aof- 
inal  Tabard,  but  for  the  unquestionable  antiquity  of  the 
Tabard  Itself,  the  certtunty  about  the  same  sits,  at  any  rate, 
and  the  close  association  with  Chaucer's  world  renowned 
"  Canterbury  Pilgrimage."  It  is  a  little  too  bad  that,  ia 
this  busy  age,  we  should,  most  of  us,  possess  so  little  knowl- 
edge of  the  poem  and  its  meaning;  ior,as  a  few  words  will 
show,  it  is  full  of  interest. 

In  the  time  of  Chaucer,  very  little  less  than  five  huiidted 
yean  ago,  it  was  customary  to  make  occasional  pilgrimwM 
to  the  urine  of  Thomas  fr  Becket  at  Canterbury  —  a  lo^ 
midable  journey,  which  had,  in  moat  instances,  to  be  po^ 
formed  either  on  horseback  or  on  foot.  Chancer  descriW 
himself  as  being  with  twenty-nine  sucK  pilgrims,  snivinf 
from  various  quarters,  and  potting  up  at  the  'Tabard  inn  in 
Southwark,  preparatory  to  the&  long  joamey  thnx^ 
Kent.  His  sketches  of  (hem  constitute  onekof  the  moH 
valuable  records  in  existence  of  the  condition,  avoealioDi, 
manners  and  castoros,  ideas  and  language,  of  the  EniBd 
in  the  days  of  our  early  Edward*  and  Itenries.  The  Cm- 
sader  knight,  the  gallant  young  esquire,  the  gentle  nim  n 
prioress,  Uie  jolly  monk,  the  somewhat  more  than  jolly 
friar,  the  pardoner  or  dispensing  priest  from  Rome,  (lie 
poor  country  parson,  the  learned  Oxford  collegian,  the  doc- 
tor of  physi(^  the  astronomer  or  astrologer,  the  purse-prond 
merchant,  the  bustling  man  of  law  —  ^1  are  de{HCled  Id  ■ 
strikingly  characteriiuc  waj*.  No  leas  eo  are  the  Wife  of 
Bath,  Uie  well-to-do  frankhn  or  freeholder,  the  stout  cad 
of  a  miller,  the  rave  or  bailiff,  the  church  apparitor,  lb* 
shipman,  (he  cook,  and  the  haberdasher.  The  fbltowiog, 
slightly  modernized  in  spelling,  is  Chaucer's  mode  of  intro- 
ducing his  companions :  — 

Befel,  that  in  that  season,  on  a  day 
In  Southwark  at  the  Tabard  as  I  lay, 
Beady  to  wenden  on  my  pilgrimaee 


Of  sundry  folk,  bv  adventure  yfalt 

In  fellowship,  and  pilgrims  were  th^  all 

That  toward  Canterbory  wouldeu  nde. 

The  pilgrims  all  aupped  together  in  the  lar^  room  of  tbe 
Tabard.  It  was  agreed  that  their  companionship  ihouM 
continue  during  the  pilgrimage ;  and  that,  to  lessen  the 
tedium  of  the  journey,  every  one  should  tell  a  atory ;  tniM 
host  to  be  appointed  judge  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  i«- 
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duls.  There  thus  nroie  the  celebrated  collectioD  known 
u  ths  "  Canterbury  Tales,"  somewhat  resembliDZ  Boccac- 
ao't  "  Decameron  "  and  the  "  Arabian  Nights*  Entertain- 
mtnta,"  a  ^up  of  independent  atoriea  set  in  a  frameirork. 

Sach  is  Uie  manner  in  which  Chaucer's  "  Canterbury  Fil- 
grioiage  "  and  "  Canterbury  Tnlei "  came  to  be  indiisolubly 
auoeiated  frith  the  Tabard  inn.  John  Stov,  writing  in 
I99S  concerning  the  many  hostels  in  Sonthwark,  said  : 
"  Amongst  the  which  the  auMt  ancient  is  the  Tabard,  bo 
ealleil  of  the  sign,  which,  as  we  now  term  it,  is  of  a  jacket 
or  aleeveleBs  coat,  whole  before,  open  on  bolji  sides,  with  a 
MQ are  collar  winged  at  the  shoulders;  a  stately  garment 
of  old  time,  oommonir  worn  of  noblemen  and  others,  both 
■t  home  and  abroad  in  the  war« ;  but  then  (to  wit,  in  the 
wan),  their  arms  embroidered,  or  otherwise  depict  upon 
them,  that  every  man  by  bis  coat  of  arms  might  be  known 
from  others.  But  now  these  tabards  are  only  irora  by  the 
heralds,'  and  be  called  their  coats  of  arms  in  serrice." 
Speght,  who  published  an  edition  of  Chaooer  in  1S03,  con- 
firmed Stow's  account  of  the  origin  of  the  name  Tabard; 
ud  added,  that  thb  inn,  once  the  habitation  of  the  abbots 
of  Hyde,  "  was  the  host«1ry  where  Chaucer  and  the  other 
pilgiims  met  lo?ether,  and,  with  Henry  Bailey  their'  host, 
accorded  about  ttte  manner  of  their.joumey  to  Canterbury. 
And  whereas  throu^  time  It  hath  liaen  much  decayed,  it 
ii  now,  by  Master  J.^reston,  with  the  abl>Dt's  house  thereto 
adjoining,  newly  repaired,  and  with  convenient  rooms  much 
increased  for  the  receipt  of  many  goests." 

Hie  fire  of  1676,  which  we  have  more  than  once  ad- 
verted to,  was  extensive  ;  although  it  would  have  attained 
greater  notoriety-had  it  not  been  eclipsed  by  the  Great  Fire 
of  London  ten  years  previously.  It  raged  from  the  bridge 
to  Margaret's  Hill,  sweeping  away  the  town  hoU,  jnany  of 
the  old  inns,  and  six  hundred  houses.  The  tenementa, 
chidfiy  built  of  timtier,  lath,  and  planter,  were  ignited  and 
burnt  down  so  rapidly,  that  in  fifteen  hours  on  one  day  the 
rain  was  begun  and  finished. 

The  Tabard  unquestionably  went  with  the  rest,  and  was 
lebnilt,  but  with  an  ottered  name.  "  The  ignorant  landlord 
or  tenant,"  lays  Aubrey,  "  instead  of  the  ancient  sign  of 
the  Tabard,  put  up  the  Talbot,  or  Dog ; "  and  Talbot  it 
bs  been  ever  since.  (The  Talbot  was  a  peculiar  breed  of 
white  hounds,  now  believed  to  be  almost  extinct.^  Many 
lovers  of  Chaucer  have  tried  to  persuade  themselves  thai, 
whatever  may  have  been  llie  case  with  other  parts  of  the 
premises,  th»  Pilgrims'  Boom  escaped  the  fire,  and  that  it 
wu  subdivided  and  altered  when  the  rest  was  rebuilt. 
But  the  best  authorities  do  not  admit  this. 

We  have  no  concern  with  the  reasons  —  golden  reasons, 
noat  probably  —  which  induce  the  present  owner  to  wish 
to  dispose  of  tlie  property.  Although  an  auctioneer  has 
failed  to  obtain  a  sufficiently  high  oidding,  a  second  at- 
tempt may  be  more  successful;  and  a  short  time  may  suf- 
fice to  show  us  a  block  of  handsome  commercial  building! 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Talbot,  and  the  ancient  Tabard. 
Should  this  be  the  case,  it  would  he  pleasant  to  know  that 
some  kind  of  inscription  were  borne  on  the  frontage  of  the 
future  structure,  to  denote  that  the  spot  of  ground  is  the 
same  as  that  which  Chaucer  made  memornhJe.  We  are 
rapidly  losing  all  landmarks  of  the  kind  in  this  ever-cbnng- 
iog  London  of  ours.  Structures  that  deserve  to  be  called 
historical  are  disappearing  every  year,  every  month,  nearly 
every  week.  Railway  stations  and  viaducts,  i^overnmeut 
offices,  and  law-courts,  banks  and  insurance  offices,  monster 
warehMses  and  manufactories,  are  springing  up  in  various 
localities,  involving  a  vast  amount  of  demolition.  We  can- 
not prevent  it ;  hut  it  would  he  well  it  we  could  adopt 
tome  mode  of  perpetuating  the  record  of  the  old  days  of 
dismantled  and  destroyed  buildings. 
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"  /( ma  eimt. 

"  Already  we  have  seen  the  handwriting  on   the  wall. 
Infatoated  governments,  self-teeking  officials,  tivuduIeQl 


capitalists,  they  may  put  olT  the  day  of  reckoning,  in  which 
the  whole  social  fabric  shall  totter  and'crumble  away,  and 
men  wonder  that  such  a  hollow  thing  should  have  stood  so 
long ;  Irat  the  day  piust  come. 

"  Aje  I  But  when  ?  How  many  ages  of  ignorance  and 
injustice  must  first  nass  over  us?  How  many  thousands 
perish  of  want  ?  ana  how  many  live  out  a  life  little  better 
than  a  prolonged  death-struggle?  " 

This  was  my  midnight  reverie.  Mechanically  I  took  up 
a  newspaper ;  but  it  was  one  symptom  of  the  attack  of 
Commuuisra-on-the-brain  under  which  I  was  laboring  that, 
look  where  [  would  down  those  columns,  I  saw  notbiog  but 
those  sickening  paragraphs  giving  an  account  of  the  amount 
of  destitution  at  present  existing  in  Loudon,  and  altrays 
side  by  side  with  thote,  to  me  just  as  sickening,  stating  that 
the  late  So-and-Sa's  will  had  been  proved,  and  the  person- 
alty sworn  under  £2,000,000!  Did  I  turn  to  the  Law 
Courts,  I  was  sure  to  mark  how,  in  one,  soma  wretched 
street  Arab  bad  been  sentenced  to  six  months  for  petty 
larceny,  in  another,  the  Honorable  bankrupt's  liabilities 
had  been  laid  at  £50,000,  no  anets,  bankrupt  discharged. 
3o  much  for  "  the  limes  "  and  their  equity.  "  And  Ktill 
men  can  .wonder  at  the  discontent,  and  still  the  cry  goes 
up  in  vun,  and  will,  till  die  millions  shall  feel  their  streuzlh 
and  lay  hands  on  all  those  rights,  so  long,  so  skilfully 
monopolized  by  the  units. 

"  But  the  means  I  How  many  more  French  revolutions 
and  blunders  and  massacres  1  How  many  victims  must  fall 
to  Ignorance  and  tyranny  and  prejudice  ?  How  much 
heroum  be  wasted  on  both  sides  ere  Communism  become 
more  than  a  mere  name  —  a  nishtmare  to  some,  a  day* 
dream  to  others  ?  Only  our  chitdren's  ohildren's  children 
will  know  this  I  " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  a  voice  at  my  elbow. 
Starting,  for  I  had  thought,  my  self  alone  in  my  study,  I 
turned,  and  saw  a  stranger.  He  was  clad  in  what  I  will 
call  a  toga,  and  carried  i^t  I  will  call  a  wand.  (But,  on 
llie  back  and  in  the  hand  of  a  common  churchwarden,  we 
should  call  the  first  "  cassock,"  and  the  second,  "  poker.") 
"  Sir  I "  I  uttered,  amazed. 

"You  were  holding  forth  on  the  subject  so  many  prate 
about,  so  few  understand  — Communism.  Do  you  mean  to 
say  that  you  belong  to  the  few  wlio  have  its  principles 
really  at  heart?" 

"  I  am  one  of  those  unfortunate  persons,"  I  replied  de* 
spondingly.  "  Who  and  what  are  you  ?  Have  you  come 
hither  to  mock  me  as  a  political  dreamer  of  dreams?  " 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort  ;  I  come  from  a  contented  city ;  a 
city  of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity.  If  you  like,  I  will 
take  ^ou  to  see  your  ideal  realized  —  comfort  for  the  mil- 
lion, in  a  land  where  allgo  shares  in  happiness." 

I  had  read  Dante,  "  Faust,"  and  "  The  Coming  Race." 
I  saw  tiie  ofTering  to  initiate  me  into  the  ipysterie*  of  the 
supernaturaL 

"Are  you  Virgil?"  I  asked,  sorrowfully,  and  shaking 
\ay  head.  "  If  so,  you  won't  do  for  me.  I  never  trouble 
my  head  more  than  I  can  help  about  the  arrangements  of 
Paradise,  Purgatory,  or  Pandemonium.  Are  you  Mephisto- 
pheles  ?  If  so,  I  sLan't  do  for  you.  I  am  a  philanthropist. 
&nd  you  cannot  tempt  me.  Do  you  come  from  theVrii  la? 
Can  Vril,  which  may  very  likely  never  l>e  discovered  after 
all,  take  off  one  jot  from  the  social  misery  of  187S  ?  " 

*'  I've  no  connection  with  tbe  parties,"  be  replied,  dryly  : 

"  I'm  8  plain  nineteen th-centni^  man,  and  here's  my  card 

Isotes,  late  Manager  of  the  Grand  Communist  Company, 


"  Laie,"  I  repeated.  "  Which  is  delhnct,  you  or  the 
Commune  ?  " 

"  Ob,  neither ;  the  mangier,  not  the  man,  is  no  more  — 
now  the  Commane  is  self-supporting  at  last." 

"  But  where  is  your  state  ?  " 

"  Ah  I  Our  company  don't  advertise.  Were  the  Com- 
mune thrown  open  to  the  public,  rogues  from  the  opposite 
Klitical  party  would  set  in,  and  —  such  is  their  venomous 
tred  for  tbe  principles  of  equdlity  and  justice  —  move 
heaven  and  eaith  to  sow  discord  among  ns,  nndermine  our 
system,  and  bring  about  its  ruin.    In  you,  blind,  backward, 
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prejudice 
leveller. 


diced  ihoagh  you  ure,  1  iee  an  hooetl,  iborougb-going 
teveller.  We  have  no  objection  to  BDch  as  you  iDspectiug 
OUT  establishment." 

"  Have  you  h)td  roanjr  visitors  ?  " 

"  None.  We  have  just  got  our  state  iuto  good  woiUng 
order,  and  in  consideration  of  my  services  ns  manager,  I 
am  officially  selected  to  show  th«  Commune  to  such  outsid- 
ers  as  1  nod  worthy.     You  are  the  first  I  have  ronnd." 

The  very  first!  My  heart  bounded.  I  thought  of  the 
leaders  I  would  write,  lh«  pamphlets,  the  essays.  What  a 
traasure  I  should  be  to  all  me  editors  in  London. 

"  Will  you  venture?"  he  asked. 

"  That   I   will,"   said  I  solemnly,   clasping  Lis   offered 

He  took  hold  of  my  arm,  saying,  "  He  fare  for  the  trip 
Is  ten  pounds,  and  there  are  no  extra  fees." 


1  had  nerved  myself  for  a  strange  and  fearful  voyage. 


on  an  a^al  excursion  to  the  moon,  like  the  advenloren  in 
"Babil  and  Bijou."  Great  was  my  surprise,  and  deep  my 
secret  disapoinlment,  when  my  niide  took  me  in  a  com- 
mon cab  to  a  railway  stadon,  and  thence  into  a  train,  with 
nothing  remarkable  about  it  except  that  we  were  the  only 
passengers. 

Then  I  think  I  must  have  slept.  When  I  roused  myself 
it  was  broad  day.  We  were  passing  through  a  fine  open 
country.  There,  opposite  me,  sat  my  guide  smoking  a 
cigar,  with  a  self-complacent,  impassible  air. 

"Tell  me,  Isotes,"  I  began  by-and*by,  "how  you  suc- 
ceeded in  solving  the  socialprobiBm  that  puzulsB  our  long- 
est-headed statesmen?" 

"Puzzle  them?  Stuff  1"  he  replied.  "When  the 
rogues  lay  their  long  heads  together,  be  sure  it's  not  to  find 
out  how  to  solve  the  question,  but  bow  to  make  it  insolva- 
ble.    But  for  their  lies  and  tricks  you  might  have  kept 

fiace  with  us.  Communism,  as  you  and  they  understand 
t,  is  a  very  old  story  —  mere  iwy's  play.  Why  we  began 
it  twenty  years  ago,  when  we  started  our  state.  Started 
with  Sunple  Communism." 

"Is  there  then,"  I  asked  mildly,  "such  a  thing  as  com- 
pound Commnoism  ?  " 

"  That's  the  very  point  I'm  oomiog  to.  As  for  the  little 
question  of  Labor  vtr>\tM  Capital,  it's  been  long  settled 
among  us;  but  there  you  are,  still  bickering  about  such 
simple  affairs  as  the  distribution  of  land,  stock,  and  so  forth. 
Why  we  look  on  private  property,  abolished  by  us  twenty 
years  ago,  as  you  may  on  negre  slavery,  the  Com  Laws, 
sind  other  exploded  abuses." 

"  Twenty  years  of  perfect  Communism  I  "  I  exchumed, 


]  fitst.  We  had  made  a  beginning,  learnt  our 
ABC,  and  that  was  all.  Id  point  of  fact  the  difference 
jt  made  was  slight.  The  more  stringent  the  laws,  the 
more  certain  they  were  to  be  broken.  Men  kept  making 
fortunes  under  the  rose,  and  there  was  no  aloppio^  bands 
from  giving  or  hands  from  takinz.  Comfort  and  misery 
seemed  nearly  as  unevenly  distributed  as  ever.  Some 
fellows  lived  in  clover,  others  died  in  a  ditch.  Some  were 
worshipped  and  flattered,  others  persecuted  and  trodden 
down.  Evidently  ihere  was  a  hitch  in  the  Commune, —  a 
panic  fipread  among  the  shareholders,  and  we  had  a  rough 
job  to  weather  the  crisis.  Gut  this  Rrst  experiment  had 
opened  eome  of  our  eyes  to  the  stumbling  stone  —  the  root 
o!  the  evil." 

"  And  where  did  yon  find  that  it  lay  !  " 

"  In  Nature." 

"  Ah,"  I  sighed,  "  in  Ori^nal  Sin." 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort.  In  the  Iniquitous  Original  Di- 
Tision  of  Personal  Stock." 

"Eh?" 

"  I'll  make  it  plain  to  you  in  few  words.  There,  in  our 
Slate,  all  such  private  property  as  land,  money,  and  mar- 
ketable commoaities,  was  now  public,  but  on  monopolies 


of  Nature's  gifis  nut  the  smallest  check  was  laid.  The 
anomaly's  monstrous  when  you  see  it," 

"Well,"  said  I,  "but  unfortunately  the  gifta  of  Nature 
are  not  things  you  can  put  into  a  common  pune  in  which 
every  one  is  to  go  shares."  I  spoke  jestingl;r>  t*"'  IiotM 
looked  perfecly  serious,  and  was  about  to  exjriain,  when  the 
train  drew  up  at  a  station. 

"  Here  we  are,"  said  be,  "  let  the  Commune  speak  for 
itself." 

As  we  walked  down  from  the  station  to  a  large  thriving 
looking  city,  he  observed,  "I have  sketched  out  your  day, 
so  that  you  shall  not  waste  time.  First,  I'll  take  you  nmnd 
the  town,  just  stopping  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  colleges,  balii, 
and  public  buildines.  Then  you  sliall  come  to  my  house, 
dine  with  me,  and,  in  the  evening,  I'll  take  you  to  a  privUe 
ball.  1  want  you  thus  to  get  a  general  notion  of  our  social 
system,  and  we  can  take  the  details  to-morrow.'' 


lb  the  College.     Of  my  first  impressi 
the  town  J  say  nothing,  finding  nothing  to  sav.     The  . 


We  bega „-.     ,.  . 

inding  nothing  to  sav.     The  houses 

all  of  medium  s'iie,  autffac-similos  of  each  other.    I 

was  going  to  make  a  note  of  the  nnplea«ing  monotony  of  (ha 
effect,  but  I  observed  the  absence  of  dens  and  hovels  such 
as  disgrace  onr  metropolis,  and  let  it  pass. 

The  College,  a  large,  symmetrical  building,  stood  a  little 
apart  from  Uie  town.  The  vast  playgroprde  were  swarm- 
ing with  youthful  Communists.  It  was  with  some  emotion 
that  I  watched  the  sports  of  these  boys.  Little,  probsblv, 
did  they  reck  ot  their  privileges,  birih  in  this  equitable 
realm,  and  an  education  free  frwn  the  dangers  of  our  pablie 
colleges,  those  little  monarchies,  with  all  monarchy's  abuses 
:..  ..r..;..*..^.        1.1.11..!...-  f....rt.a  w^bIt  1Er.artua  tnr  tlu^  RtraniF. 


a  cricket  match.  Some  ot  the  players,  big,  burly  fellowi, 
seemed  curiously  clumsy  and  stupid,  the  rest  vrere  nimble 
and  skilful,  but  feeble  and  puny,  and  I  thought  the  eaine 
lagged.  Near  me,  a  youth  of  uncommonly  powerful  buiM 
lay  stretched  lazily  on  the  grass,  looking  on.  1  accosted 
him,  and  asked  when  be  was  going  to  take  his  innings. 

"  I  never  play  cricket,"  he  replied.  "  It's  bad  for  ««■ 
Can't  you  see  how  unfortunately  strong  I  am'?  Feel  my 
arm."  ,  .     u 

"  Well,"  stud  I,  "  with  those  muscles  of  yours,  I  shooW 
hope  you'd  soon  beat  the  awkward  squad  yonder,  and  tend 
the  ball  fiying  well  over  the  College  roof." 

As  I  spake,  Isotes  drew  me  forcibly  away.  "  Mind  what 
you're  alxiut,  please,"  said  he,  sharply,  "  I  Bhall_  bare  to 
answer  for  the  misconduct  of  the  visitors  I  bring  over. 
Recollect,  you're  not  at  Eton  or  Harrow.  The  College 
rules  with  regard  to  athletic  games  are  these :  Bo« 
whoK  slock  of  natural  strength  ami  agility  shall  exceed  the 
average  are  forbidden  to  practice  them  and  become  pro- 
ficients. Where  the  excess  of  physical  power  is  extreuM, 
the  boy  is  forbidden  to  take  part  in  them  at  all.  This  is  la 
order  that  all  those  who  do  play  may  be  nearly  on  a  par.' 

"  But  what  tame  affairs  your  games  must  always  be  I 

"  Throw  the  competition  open  to  a  large  school,  yon  will 
always  find  that  some  half-a-dozen  will  outshine  aU  Uie  r^ 
and  be  worshipped  as  heroes  and  kings.  And  why  t  Bo- 
cause  they  are  honest  and  deserving?  No.  Because  they 
chance  to  be  born  to  an  exorbitant  amount  of  private  prop- 
erty—  brawny  arms,  broad  chests,  long  legs,  quick  ughL 
Is  Uils  a  cause  why  a  youth,  like  your  land  and  wateugianW, 
should  make  money,  be  talked  about  and  have  half  a  news- 
paper column  devoted  to  him  and  his  exploits?  What  is 
to  become  of  the  weaker,  the  puny,  the  short-winded  breth- 
ren ?  But  grant  practice  and  skill  to  the  weak,  and  not  to 
the  strong,  and  you  bring  the  two  parties  on  a  level." 

To  this  I  had  nothing  to  reply.  He  next  took  me  io» 
the  gymnasium,  where  we  found  such  a  sickly  looking  set 
of  boys,  that  I  asked,  in  some  alarm,  if  the  site  of  the  College 
were  a  healthy  one.  , 

■  "Uncommonly  sa  The  redistribution  of  the  wealth  M 
health,  a  very  delicate  job,  too,  has  been  carried  out  with 
signal  succese-    Not  a  boy  leaves  school  of  wham  It  can  be 
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uid  that  be  haa  a  parti  cuUHy  robuit  or  a  particular!/ 
iaky  coDBlitution.  We  have  a  eBiiitai7  Btandard,  the 
highest  to  which  it  is  possible,  bjrdint  of  care  and  exerciae, 
to  raije  ihe  weakly  boys.  The  reduction  to  iloFthe  over- 
healthy  ia  a  comparativel}-  easy  tank,  but  quite  neceMary. 
There  \»  no  privilege  that  gives  a  man  such  an  undue 
advantage  over  hit  neighbors  as  the  poitession  of  the  llou't 
*hare  oAieaUb." 

We  were  now  entering  the  Khoot-room,  where  a  number 
of  little  Communists  werereceivinginstructionin  the  Latin 
tongue.  1  noticed  one  brigbt-eyed,  sharp-looking  fellow, 
sitting  by  himself,  munching  an  apple.  I  patted  him  on  the 
head,  and  asked  bim  thu  Latin  for  apple. 

"Tve  not  begun  Latin,"  he  said. 

"  Not  yet  ?  "     (He  looked  thirteen,  or  more.) 

"No,  and  I'm  half  afraid  I  shan't  Ton  know,  Pn)  a  moQ- 
strously  clever  fellow." 

"  Indeed  i  then  what  can  you  do  ?  " 

"  Read  ;  and  I'm  soon  to  learn  writing,  if  I  don't  get  on 
too  last." 

I  took  the  ex-man^er  aside,  and  asked  if  theyomig  gen- 
tleman waa  out  of  his  miud.     Isotes  laughed. 

■^That  boy  is  what  ^nu  call  a  genius  —  uw  a  little  intel- 
lectual millionaire.  His  parents  never  found  it  out.  It  wa* 
one  of  the  masters  here  who  first  detected  in  him  a  private 
board  of  quickness  and  intelligence  which,  cleverly  invested, 
wonld  one  day  have  enabled  him  to  buy  up  the  whole  Col- 
lege, masters  included.  The  same  allowance  of  teaching 
and  brain  culture  that  his  schoolfellows  receive  would  bring 
him  in  extra  profit  at  the  rate  of  200  per  cent.  But  by 
keeping  him  back,  and  carefully  checking  his  activity  of 
mind,  we  cut  down  his  net  mental  income  to  the  average 
figure,  and  prerent  his  unjust  promotion  over  the  mass." 

"  But  the  injuitice  to  the  boy  himself  I " 

"  He  is  well  olF  enough." 

"  But  must  fall  short  of  what  he  might  have  been." 

"  Which  makes  him  equal  with  the  others.  There  is  a 
certain  point  up  to  which  all  boys,  not  positively  deficient, 
can  be  educated,  lliose  with  ready  wlta,  good  memories, 
and  superior  powers  of  application  uiould  M  kept  by  arti- 
ficial means  from  rising  above  it.  Shall  the  boy  who  learns 
slowly  and^  hardly  be  branded  as  a  dunce,  because  that 
despot.  Nature,  has  treated  bim  ill  ?  Shall  the  naturally 
apt,  the  keen,  the  sagacious,  trample  on  the  naturally  obtuse? 
Not  here  in  the  Commuue." 

Here  in  tUb  Commune,  as  I  was  lieginning  to  understand, 
they  undertook  to  set  even  Nature  to  righu,  and  life  was  a 
handicap  race. 


As  we  went  into  the  street,  the  first  words  that  Isot«s  let 
drop  confounded  me  quite. 

"Ah,"  he  said,  car«]essly," here  comes  the  Marquis;  1*11 
iDtrodnce  you,  if  you  hke." 

"Marquis  I  "  1  repeated,  aghast. 

"Yes;  the  Marquis  of  Carahbaa." 

"  And  you  call  this  a  Commune  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?     Because  we  have  our  aristocracy  ?  " 

"It's  fiatly  absurd.  The  very  notion  of  such  an  institu- 
tion is  contrary  to  the  first  principles  of  equality." 

I*  Ton  talk  like  a  novice,  who  hasn't  got  beyond  the  first 
principles.  Tou  have  everything  yet  to  learn.  Look 
there." 

A  little  hunchback  was  riding  towards  us.  He  waa  mag- 
nificently dressed  (a  great  contrast  in  this  respect  to  the 
other  male  citizens,  who  all  wore  plain  clothes  —  very  plain 
clothes),  and  was  monnt«d  on  a  line  thoroughbred. 

"That's  his  Grace,"  said  Isotes,  t>owin^  politely.  "In 
the  Commune  all  cripples  are  barons,  blind  men  earls, 
dwarfs  marquises,  and  so  on.  Titles  rising  with  the  crav- 
Uy  of  tbe  natural  defect.  You  see  these  people  are  oom 
to  a  heritage  of  scorn.  For  a  long  time  we  really  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  them,  and  oace  they  revolted,  saying. 
Il>at  it  waa  tiatly  absurd,  in  a  Commune,  for  men  to  start  in 
life  at  such  a  disadvantage  as  they  did.  Now,  we  could 
not  reduce  the  whole  state  to  their  level,  and  so  somebody 
oroDoscd  to  exterminate  all  the  incurables,  hut  that  meas-  | 


ure  was  rejected  as  too  inhuman.  It  waa  a  lucky  liit,  this 
raising  them  into  a  nobility.  Before,  they  were  always 
grumbling.  But  this  guarantees  them  a  share  of  that  re- 
spect which  it  eveiy  honest  man's  due,  and  of  which  natun 
deprived  them  from  their  birth.  Tbe  street  tioys  used  to 
laugh  at  Carabbas.  Tbey  don't  dare,  now  that  he  has  got 
his  coronet  and  ermine  mantle."  A  citiEen  waa  passing  at 
this  moment,  and  stopped  to  shake  bands  with  Isotes,  who 
accosted  him  at  the  top  of  his  voice  — 

"  Weil  —  did  yon  get  the  order  7  " 

"  Remanded  for  a  month,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  mast  pass 
another  examination.     I'm  not  given  up  yet" 

"That  gentleman,"  my  cicerone  explained,  "has  lately 
become  very  deaf.     He  applied  for  an  order  "  — 

"For the  hospital?" 

"No,  do;  for  an  order  of  knighthood.  But  thay  don't 
think  the  case  bad  enough  at  present.  Should  it  become 
confirmed  he  will  be  dubbed  immediately." 

I  made  no  comment.  But  the  picture  that  arose  before 
me  of  a  House  of  I^ords  thus  constituted,  was  so  droll,  that 
I  fell  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 

Fatdng  through  the  streets,  I  was  chiefly  struck  by  the 
absence  SC  beautr  among  the  women,  and  also  by  the  frizbt- 
fhl  way  in  whicn  many  of  them  were  dressed.  Tliis  bad 
taste  seemed,  however,  by  no  means  general.  Presently  I 
inquired,  jestingly,  of  Isotes,  whether  Uiey  had  many  pretty 
lady  Communists.     He  looked  astonished  by  the  question. 

'■  Why,  the  stock  of  beauty  was  never  lamr  than  at  the 
present     There  goes  a  pretty  girl  —  look  1 ' 

"  Pretty  scarecrow  1 "  I  muttered  mdely,  at  the  sight  of  t, 
damsel  in  a  rusty  black  gown  and  shawl,  iridow'a  cap  and 
spectacles. 

"  Ob,  you  mean  the  dreis.  My  word  for  it,  she  baa 
splendid  eyes,  hiur,  and  complexion.  That  girl  came  to  us 
with  a  fortune  in  her  face.  Well,  in  the  Commune,  of 
course,  she  couldn't  have  it  to  spend.  We  know  how,  in 
society,  the  pretty  and  attractive  lord  it  over  the  homely 
aud  silent;  now,  when  it  comes  to  marriage,  the  former 
may  pick  and  choose  from  a  hundred  suitors,  and  the  latter 
never  come  in  for  a  single  ofier.  Now  we  can't  alter  the 
girls'  faces,  but  drew  goes  a  long  way,  and'  their  costumes 
we  can  and  do  regulate.  Our  fixed  rate  of  l>eauty  is  within 
the  reach  of  almost  any  lady  who  dresses  well,  and  those  to 
whom  an  extravagant  grant  of  grace  and  good  looks  waa 
made  in  the  first  instance  have  to  dress  down  to  it" 

I  thought  this  a  sad  pity,  and  aiked  if  things  had  always 
been  to  in  the  Commune. 

"  No,"  he  said,  with  a  sigh ;  "  there  waa  a  time  —  but  we 
must  not  regret  it  —  when  no  limitation  was  laid  on  per- 
sonal charms.  What  were  the  reauUs  V  Appropriation  of 
the  affections  of  the  whole  youth  of  the  Commune  by  some 
half-ardozen  belles  I  Insurrection  of  the  snub-nosed,  red- 
haired,  and  hard-featured  sisterhood  I  It  certainly  waa  a  ' 
crying  injustice  for  them,  though  fairly  well-cond acted  and 
hard-working,  to  be  quoted  in  social  life  at  half  the  price 
of  those  others.  Ad  institution  of  ugly  heiresses  would 
only  have  complicated  matters.  But  we  smoothed  all  diffi- 
culties by  this  simple  expedient  of  the  '  Reduction  of  all 
Beauty  to  a  Medium.' " 


Isotes  next  directed  my  attention  to  a  large  hall,  from 
which  emanated  sounds  of  music.  "  Shall  we  look  in  ?  " 
he  asked  ;  "  there's  a  grand  concert  going  on  at  the  Acad- 

"  Br  all  means,"  I  replied;  "I  am  a  musician  myself, 
and  always  regrettod  to  near  it  sud  that  such  doctrines  as 
yours  had  a  tendency  to  disparage  tbe  fine  arts." 

He  laughed.  '■  Another  of  the  crude  notions  of  a  begin- 
ner. Here  we  encourage  art,  under  proper  restrictions,  of 
course.  Even  a  Commune  feels  the  want  of  a  little  recrea- 
tion now  and  then." 

My  first  set  as  we  entered  the  concert-room  waa  to  clap 
tx>ih  hands  to  my  ears.  A  Communist  virtnoso  was  run- 
ning through  some  variatioDs,  with  wonderful  facility  and 
treioendous  force,  on  that  instrument  of  torture  —  a  piano    . 
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utterl]'  out  of  tune.  Luckily  he  had  neiU'lf  finislied.  Soon 
the  discords  ceuud,  and  he  retired  amid  moderate  appUuie. 
Aiter  one  or  two  iodiflereDt  vocal  exhibltioua,  cams  a 
young  Udy  pianist,  nervoui  and  wooden,  who  shuffled 
through  a  sonata  on  one  of  the  moat  splendid  inBtrument* 
I  BTttr  heard  in  mj  life. 

■'  I  don't  care  for  her,"  I  observed  to  Isotes,  aa  we  lelt  tho 
hall.  "  But  if  the  yoang  mau  who  appeared  first  had  only 
had  her  piano  to  play  on  "  — 

"He  would  have  received  an  extravagant  ram  of  ap- 
plause," broke  in  the  ex-manager ;  "  doub^  aa  much  as  the 
girl,  who  ia  the  most  painstaking  person  of  the  two  —  prac- 
tices nine  hoars  a  day.  But  her  fingers  are  naturally  stiff. 
The  other  has  flexibility  of  joints,  lightness  of  touiji,  and  a 
capital  ear.  All  this  he  got  for  nothing,  inherited  from  his 
mother,  vho  nas  musical  too.  Is  it  fair  that  he  who  holds 
a  largu  musical  fortune  that  he  never  earoed  should  be 
allowed  Ihe  extra  adTaatage  of  a  first-rate  instrument? 
What  chance  would  Labor  have  against  Capital  without 
sonio  such  regulations  to  balance  a  preponderance  of  the 
latter  in  snch  cases?  " 

We  had  now  reached  my  euide's  house.  At  we  went  up 
•(airs,  he  asked  me  if  I  was  begin  jiing  to  understand  Com- 

"  I  think,  with  you,  that  I  have  everything  to  learn,"  1 
replied,  humbly.  In  the  drawing-room  we  found  two 
younff  people,  whom  Jsotea  introduced  to  me  as  his  son  and 
daughter,  Abel  and  Eva.  He  then  excused  himself,  hav- 
ing to  attend  to  some  bnsioess. 

£va  was  a  tieauty.  I  knew  it  directly,  from  her  unbe- 
ooming  dress.     Iliere,  beneath   her  hideous  cap,  1  could 

Jiy  the  cropped  gold  hair.  Iliat  clumsy  ruff  bespoke  a 
coder  throat,  the  ill-fitting  gown  and  enormous  slippers  a 
graceful  figure  and  tiny  feet,  those  blue  spectacles  a  bright 
ptdr  of  eyes.  1  booq  became  friends  with  ner  and  Abel.  I 
found  both  very  conversational  and  lively.  Only  when  1 
alluded  to  the  Costume  Laws  in  the  Commune  a  shade 
crossed  Eva's  &ce.  1  frankly  admitted  how  sorry  I  was  to 
•Be  her  disfigure  herself  by  blue  spectacles. 

"What's  to  be  done?  she  said,  serii 
such  an  enormous  stock  of  beauty,  and 
They  say  if  it  goes  on  at  this  rate  I  shall  have  to  dye  my 
hair  gray.  But  perhaps  I  might  leave  off  my  spectacles  if 
I  could  learn  to  squint." 

*'  Don't,  pray,  talk  of 
any  sisters,  or  brothers  besides  Al 

"  Several.  But  we  gave  ibem  ali  away.  Several  Com- 
munist families  were  very  short  of  children  at  that  time. 
Generally  as  many  as  four  or  five  are  allowed  to  each 
household." 

Ltotes  now  joined  us,  and  we  all  went  to  dinner  together. 
The  two  young  pwople  interested  me  immensely,  especially 
Abel,  wlu)  was  a  very  handsome.  striking-Iooxing  fellow. 
He  had  an  unfortunate  impediment  in  his  speeeh,  but  all 
his  observatione,  when  he  did  get  them  out,  were  most 
original,  thoughtful  and  witty.  But  once  or  twice  he  let 
fitlTa  remark  betraying  an  ignorance  amounting  to  that  of 
a  savage.  Immediately  after  dinner  I  started  with  Isotes 
for  the  ball  he  had  promised  to  take  me  to.  As  we  went  I 
•eized  the  opportunity  of  being  alone  with  him  to  congral^ 
nlate  him  on  nia  charming  son  and  daughter. 

He  told  me  they  had  given  the  Commune  a  world  of 
trouble,  lieing  endowed,  Ixith  of  them,  with  parts  of  out- 


course  he  was  tbrbiddeii  to  learn  music,  and  bin  education 
has  twen  most  carefully  neglected.  At  sixteen  he  was 
token  with  a  lucky  stammer  wliich  had  squared  matters  to 
some  degree.  But  he  had  still  to  be  watcbed.  For  a  bus- 
ptcion  bad  been  spread  that  the  stammer  was  all  a  sham, 
put  on  in  order  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  dine  out. 

"  To  dine  out  ?  " 

"  Abel  hns  a  jiood  deal  <^  conversation,  and  a  lai^e  fund 
of  wit  and  repartee." 

"  A  very  agreeable  fellow  to  meet  at  dinner." 

"  Yes,  but  in  the  Commune  very  agreeable  fellows  are 
not  allowed  to  dine  ont.    They  are  so  apt  to  monopolize 


the  invitations.  I  knew  men  in  London  who  might  posi- 
tively choose  for  themselves,  night  afler  night,  at  wtuMO 
table  they  would  dine  ;  while  for  others  an  evening  from 
home  was  a  rare  and  blessed  event.  Natural  social 
gilts,  such  as  Abel's,  must  be  bridled.  Else  the  owner'i 
grots  recf  tpts  of  social  pleasure  will  be  far  in  advance  of 
Qiose  of  the  majority  of  his  fellow  men,  whose  social  in- 
come* are  derived  from  less  productive  aouroes." 


Hy  spirits,  which  had  been  a  little  damped  by  Ihe  pre- 
'"'IS  dialogue,  rose  as  we  entered  the  hall-room.  I  delight 
'""  '  "  ....  .    ^  myself  to  uw 


unhesitatingly  to  a  young  and  tolerably  n  „  =    . 

and  requested  the  honor  of  a  dance.  She  almost  bounded 
from  her  chair  with  surprise,  or  indignation,  or  both. 

"  Why,  Fm  only  seventeen.  Surely  I  don't  look  men 
than  that  I  " 

"  A  charming  age,"  I  replied,  gallantly.  *■  Sweet  seven- 
teen, may  I  have  the  pleasure? 

She  turned  to.  her  chaperon  with  a  look  of  dismay  1 
shall  never  forget;  but  the  old  lady  smiled  on  me  W 

'■  'Die  gentleman  is  a  stranger.  I  have  heard  all  about 
him.  Sit  down,"  she  added,  to  me,  "  you  may  talk  to  my 
daughter,  though  she  may  not  dance.  In  the  CommuM, 
no  girt  ever  does,  till  she  is  past  five-and-twenty." 

"  But  why,  madam,  why  7  " 

"It  is  a  set-oir  to  the  exaggerated  profit  aSorded  to 
youth  and  freshness  and  denied  to  sterling  worth  and  expe- 
rience. We  passed  this  by-law  to  quiet  the  spioslen. 
They  brought  a  petition  complaining  t^at,  having  neither 
the  dignifi^  position  of  married  women,  nor  the  attractions 
of  early  girlhood,  they  were  unfairly  placed.  The  griev- 
ance was  proved.  This  rule  and  a  few  others  of  the  sane 
sort  were  passed  in  their  favor,  and  have  worked  very  well, 
for  there  have  been  no  complaints  since." 

Of  all  the  aberrations  of  justice  I  had  yet  witnessed 
this  seemed  to  me  the  most  preposterous.  Unable  to  dif- 
guise  my  feelings,  I  left  the  room  in  a  huff,  without  a  ooid 
to  Iiotes,  and  walked  straight  back  to  hit  house,  trying  to 
invent  some  excuse  for  my  sudden  flight.  As  I  mounted 
the  stairs  J  heard  the  most  exquisite  sounds  stealing  fmu 
the  drawing  room.  I  opened  the  door  softly,  entered  on 
tiptoe,  and  there  remained,  rooted  to  the  spot  by  the 
charming  sight  that  met  my  eveti  Eva,  rid  of  her  ni, 
cap,  and  spectacles,  looking  as  lovely  as  an  angel,  sat  it 


but  her  voice  though  quite  untrained,  was  beautiful  —  past 
description  —  rich,  full,  and  flawless.  As  I  listened,  tesn 
of  delight  rose  to  my  eyes,  and  I  uttered  an  involuntary 
"  Bravissima  I  "  Eva  jumped  up,  and  on  seeing  me,  gave  a 
piercing  shriek. 

"  Don't  be  frightened,"  I  implored.  "  That  song  again 
Eva.  My  child,  you  have  the  most  glorious  voice  in  the 
world.  Take  care  of  it,  cultivate  it  well,  and  one  day  m 
will  be  the  delight  of  nations,"  I  concluded,   with  enuw- 

'■  What  do  you  mean  1  "  she  cried.  "  Please,  plesw 
don't  tell.  Unly  papa  knows,  and  he  says  there's  no  bara 
in  it  if  I  never  aing ;  and  I  tiever  do,  except  to  Abel. 
But  the  Commune  would  not  trust  me,  and,  if  Uiey  knew,  I 
might  have  to  do  something  disagreeable.  For  tbere'a  iw 
kind  of  property  on  which  they  keep  so  strict  a  watch  as 

"  And  they  are  quite  right,"  broke  in  Abel.  "  I've  been 
told  that  in  London  people  will  sometimea  give  five  guiaeis 
to  hear  one,  and  that  ihefineat  singers  are  bribed  toappesr, 
at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  per  night,  sod 
have  bouquets  and  jewels  showered  on  them  besides;  while 
the  others,  who  work  twice  as  hard,  get  wretchedly  lav 
wages.    Is  it  true  ?  "  ^ 

I  owned  that  it  was.  C     0(">0  It"* 
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"  Sbitiue  OD  llie  public  who  will  pay  tribute  to  a  certain 
lonnntion  of  thu  tmvU  or  the  eu  I  Ii  it  not  infamoai  that 
ftTon  ihould  go,  for  lo  hoUow  a  reaMin,  to  manj"  who  bare 
done  DothiDg  to  earn  them  ?  " 

"Era — Abel,"  I  exclaimed,  "these  are  wild  raringi. 
InfctoatAd  children  —  to  ahackU  and  ipoil  the  giita  of 
noTidence  in  this  barbaroui  way.  Coma  with  me  and  let 
na  fl J  to  my  coantry.  There,  Abel,  yon  will  be  a  ^«t, 
killed  op  to  and  loved  by  die  best  in  the  land-  Xou, 
Etc,  wiR  throw  Patti  and  Niluon  in  the  shade,  and 
hare  all  London  at  yoor  feet.  There  the  roods  to  per- 
fection and  honor  ore  open,  and  yoa  may  hope  for  every- 
thing." 

Another  shriek  from  Eva,  and  I  felt  a  bond  on  my 
ihoalder.  Turning  round  I  saw  Itotet.  He  was  looking 
■t  me  reproachfully,  more  in  pity  than  in  auger. 

"  Stranger,  I  arrest  you  in  the  name  of  the  Communa  1  '• 


That  very  uurht  1  was  brought  up  for  preliminary  exam- 


tbeir  bomea. 

I  had  no  time  to  prepare  my  defence.  All  I  could  do 
wuio  reply  to  the  questions  in  a  straightforward  manner, 
and  as  the  inquiry  proceeded,  my  onsweri  seemed  to  slip 
out  unawares. 

"  Ton  were  admitted  to  the  Comniuoe  as  a  visitor  T  " 

"  I  was." 

"  But  aa  a  true  convert  to  the  principles  of  liberty  and 
equality?  " 

"  Certainly." 

"  And  can  you  deny  that  here  the  lots  of  all  men  are,  as 
nearly  aa  possible,  equalized?" 


sarly  aa 
"No." 
"  Yon  1. 


etakec 


1  the  act  of  undermining  the  princi- 


"  No  —  protesting  against  the  sequestration  of  superior 
artistic  powers." 

"  Supferior  I  Superior  powers  can  only  belone  to  a  few, 
and  if  allowed  free  play,  enable  a  few  to  lift  up  meir  heads 
over  the  mosses.  Whot  becomes  of  equality  ?  " 
,  "  Yon  eo  too  far.  Take  wealth,  material  wealth  into 
yoor  hands  to  be  dealt  out  for  the  public  good,  but  stop 
there." 

They  looked  at  each  other  with  amusement,  ''  Don't  you 
perceive,"  said  one,  "  that  this  arrangement  enhances 
enormously  (he  volues  of  a  capital  of  beauty,  intellect,  or 
imagination  V  Other  things  being  equal,  what  chance 
here  below  has  a  blockhead  against  a  man  of  genius  7  " 

"  But  your  system  is  nnnatural." 

"  That  we  allow.  If  all  men  were  bom  free  and  equal, 
our  laws  would  not  be  necessary.  But  the  saying  u  a 
falsehood.  All  men  aro  bom  dependent  on  each  other, 
and  no  two  are  equal.  It  is  the  glory  of  our  state  to  have 
done  away  with  native  disparities,  and  brought  all  things 
to  one  standard." 

"  A  standard  of  mediocrity,"  I  cried, "  which  none  are  to 
have  a  chance  of  passing.  If  all  must  be  alike,  and  not  all 
COD  be  first-rate,  none  can  be  Srst-rate,  and  what  becomes 
of  perfecti9n  7  " 

At  this  all  the  magistrates  rose  in  dismay,  with  an  out- 
cry, "  What  was  that  word?    Repeat  it." 

'■  Yes,"  I  persisted,  "  that  you  mnst  own.  It  is  a  miser- 
able society  thst  Is  founded  on  selfish  principles  alone,  and 
act  on  charity  to  all  and  honor  for  what  is  good  and  great  in 
nature  and  man.  As  for  me,  I  can  bear  the  sight  of  my  bet- 
ters in  lortuue,  honor  where  honor  is  due,  aspire  and  hope 
Ibr  myself.  If  need  let  not  one  star  differ  from  another  in 
glory.  But  do  not  bar  the  way  to  excellence,  because  great- 
ness is  easier  for  some  than  for  others.  For  perfection  is 
the   goal  all   are  to  run  for,  though  few  can    recNve  the 

At  the  word  Perfection,  there  arose  such  an  uproar  as 
completely  drowned  my  voice.  I  was  seized,  hustled  out 
of  the  room  into  the  street,  dragged  to  the  railway-station 


ond  put  into  a  spedol  train.    Just  as  It  started  I  fell  Asleep, 
exhausted.    I  awoke  in  n^  study,  repeating  "  Perfection 


is  the  goal  all  are 


r,  though  few  con  rec^Te  the 


EXPLORATIONS    IN  MOAB. 

Fbw  know  anytiuDg  of  Moab,  further  than  that  it  is 
a  country  on  the  east  side  of  the  Lake  Asphattites,  or  Dead 
Sea,  and  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  as  being 
inhabited  by  a  people  who  were  almost  constantly  at  war 
with  the  Hebrews  during  their  occupation  of  Folestine. 
Afler  notices  of  these  wars,  the  Moabites  ore  little  heard 
of  in  history.  They  fell  under  the  sway  of  successive  con- 
querors, Romans,  Persians,  Syrians,  and  so  on,  until  lat- 
terly they  were  mastered  by  the  Turks,  who,  according  to 
their  usual  practice,  reduced  a  fertile  cquntry  to  a  desert, 
and  left  the  inhabitants  to  live  hv  a  blended  system  of  pas- 
turing sheep  and  cattle,  and  plunderinj;  all  the  strongers 
who  unhappily  fell  in  their  way.  The  Dead  Sea  has,  on 
4be  whole,  been  a  good  thing  for  them.  Travellers  from 
all  ports  of  Christendom  have  visited  it  for  centuries,  as  a 
natural  as  well  a«  historical  curiosity,  and  it  has  always 
been  a  pleasant  thing  for  the  wandering  Moabites,  under 
their  sheiks,  to  exact  contributions  as  heavy  as  they  could 
possibly  levy  ftom  those  who  ventured  to  cross  the  Jordan, 
or  go  round  by  the  south  end  of  the  lake.  For  the  most 
part,  odvunturous  travellers  have  been  thankful  to  save 
their  lives  by  yielding  to  the  demands  of  these  wholly  tiu- 
scropulous  robbers. 

Until  recent  times,  the  most  successful  explorer  of  Moab 
was  the  eminent  Swiss  traveller  Burckhardt,  who  went 
through  the  country  in  1810,  and  has  left  an  account  of 
his  journey.  For  that  difficult  undertaking  be  had  pre- 
pared himself  by  studying  Arabic,  and  becoming  oo- 
quainted  with  chemistry,  astronomy,  medicine,  and  surgery. 
Simulating  the  character  of  a  Mussulman,  and  acting  as  a 

Efaysician,  he  was  fortunate  in  not  only  exploring  Moab, 
ut  in  travelling  unharmed  to  Mecca  and  partic^oting  in 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Mohammedan  pilgrims.  The  reve- 
lations of  Burckbordt  whetted  curiosity.  Moab  evidently 
possessed  remarkoble  remains  of  ari,  such  as  old  buildings, 
roads,  inscriptions,  and  other  tokens  of  an  ancient  civiliza- 
tion. Yet  such  was  its  state  of  insecurity,  that  few  at- 
tempted dvliberate  researches.  The  first  thing  that  stimu- 
lated investigation  was  the  accidental  discovery  of  the  fa- 
mous Moabite  Stone,  with  an  inscription  which  confirmed 
some  interesting  facts  in  Scripture  history.  Professor 
Palmer  and  Mr,  Tyrwhitt  Drake,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  made  a  hasty  journey  into 
the  land  of  Moab  in  1870,  to  search  for  Phcenician  inscrip- 
tions, in  which  they  were  not  very  successful. 

Thus  matters   stood,   when  the  British  Association,   i 


I87I.  granted  a  sum  of  money  to  carry  out  a  geographical 
exploration  of  Moab.  An  expedition  was  accordingly  or- 
ganized for  the  purpose ;  it  included  gentlemen  qualified 


execute  photographs  of  places  of  special  interest,  and 
to  make  proper  topographical  surveys.  At  the  head  of 
the  expedition  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  B.  Tristram,  Honorary 
Canon  of  Durham,  who,  like  Burckhardt,  wos'skilled  in 
languages,  and  could  on  occasion  perform  the  function  of 
a  pbyeician.  All  were  well  armed  with  revolvers  and  guns 
—  the  guns  being  of  importance,  if  only  for  the  sake  of 
shooting  game  to  supplement  the  stores  of  groceries  and 
provisions  required  in  a  journey  of  two  monlSs  in  the  deo- 
ert.  Throuah  the  aid  of  the  Rev.  F.  A  Klein,  Church 
Missionary  Society's  representative  at  Jerusalem,  a  drago- 
man, horses,  and  mules  were  engaged.  Disappointed  in  a 
promised  escort  by  a  sheik  who  claimed  the  n^ht  to  con- 
duct travellers  round  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  Dr.  Tristram  and  his  friends  set  out  from  Jerusalem 
on  the  99  th  January,  1872;  the  route  being  such  os  severol 
members  of  the  pajty,  the  leader  included,  were  already 
acquainted  with. 

The  cavalcade,  as  in'oll  Eastern  jonraeys,  was  attended 
by  a  number  oC  followers  to  picket  norses,  set  up  lent*  ibr 
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the  nigbt,  and  perform  other  needful  officer.  Proceeding 
hy  Wfty  of  Bethlehem,  with  &n  intention  to  iCrike  on  the 
UtiiA  Sea  aboat  the  middle  of  its  western  side,  the  partr 
■pent  the  fir^t  nfght  under  canvas  on  a  slope  to  the  south 
of  Hebron.  There  the  evening  meal  was  partaken  of  nn- 
r  moonlight  »ky.  Ihiring  the  night,  the  iher- 
:ooit  at  35°  F.,  a  degree  of  cold  not  nnusual  at 
the  Bea«on.  Nest  morning,  a  purchase  of  lome  excellent 
wine  of  Eshcol  vai  made  from  a  Jew  merchant  in  Hebron. 
The  rest  of  the  daj  was  spent  in  concluding  a  contract 
with  a  sheik,  Abon  da  Hook,  to  conduct  the  party  to  Ke- 
rak  in  Moab.  It  was  a  tireiome  piece  of  diplomacj,  and 
to  the  contract,  which  was  written  by  a  native  scribe,  all 
set  their  peals.     One  of  the  chiefs  in  the  escort,  who  hap- 

Bned  to  have  no  real,  wetted  the  point  of  hie  finger  with 
c,  and  pressed  it  on  the  document.  The  price  to  be  paid 
was  2500  piastres.  A  Turkish  piastre  is  worth  shout  two 
pence-halfpenny..  Half  the  money  was  paid  down  in  na- 
poleons, which  form  the  most  convenient  trsTelling  money 
In  the  East. 

Departing  from  Hebron,  the  ezpiedition  tnmed  its  back 
on  the  outskirts  of  civilization,  and  shortly,  on  crossing 
the  water-fhed  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Dead  Seas,  the 
tme  wilderness  was  reached.  By  a  pass  in  the  clifis  at 
Engedi,  the  descent  was  made  to  the  shore  of  the  lake. 
This  pasi  has,  since  ancient  times,  been  the  principal 
channel  of  communication  from  Southern  Moab  to  Pales- 
tine ;  for  tha  border  of  the  lake  farther  north  is  too  precip- 
itous to  allow  or  transit.  It  waa  here  that  invaoers  of 
old  entered  the  hill-country  of  Judtea,  and  from  Kerak  to 
Jerusalem  the  pass,  though  only  a  zigzag  pathway  on 
rugged  mountain  iteeps,  continues  to  be  used  by  traders. 
The  scene  from  the  top  of  the  pass  was  particularly  grand. 
The  Dead  Sea,  which  came  into  view,  is  in  all  respects  a 
wonder.  It  lies  as  in  a  pit,  sunk  amidst  mountains,  at  a 
'  depth  of  thirteen  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Med- 
iterranean. Receiving  the  Jordan  at  its  northern  extrem- 
ity, and  a  great  number  of  smaller  streams  on  both  sides, 
it  has  no  outlet ;  in  its  length  of  forty  miles,  by  an  aver- 
age breadth  ofnine  miles,  its  waters  escape  only  by  exhala- 
tion. Af^er  encampitig  for  a  Sunday  on  the  sultry  shore 
of  the  lake,  the  party  went  on  towards  Jebel  Uadum,  a 
huge  ridge  of  rock-salt,  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake,  near 
the  snppoaed  site  of  Sodom.  Rounding  this  critical  point, 
the  party  crossed  the  desolate  sand-swamp  ordinarily 
called  (he  Vale  of  Salt,  and  after  several  hours  of  toil  and 
trouble,  arrived  at  the  boundary-line  of  ancient  £dom. 
The  expedition  was  now  in  Moab. 

Hitherto,  with  the  exception  of  squabbles  about  back- 
sheesh, things  had  gone  on'  with  tolerable  smoothness. 
Now,  on  entering  Moab,  every  one  had  to  be  on  the  alert, 
for  a  crowd  of  fav^ee  bung  on  the  skirts  of  the  party, 
ready  to  steal  anything  —  horses  Included  —  which  they 
could  lay  their  hands  on.  There  was  a  more  serious  dan- 
cer in  an  attack  from  mounted  Bedouins,  of  the  tribe  of 
Beni  Atiyeh  ;  but  the  party  were  saved  by  the  good  man- 
■^ment  of  the  sheik  commanding  the  escort,  and  the  first 
night  in  Moab  was  passed  over  peacefully.  Proceeding 
onward,  some  ruins  covering  a  Isrge  space  were  seen,  but 
no  proper  conjecture  could  be  formed  regarding  them,  ex- 
cept that  they  might  be  the  remains  ofNimrim.  The  route 
ptjrsned  was  close  in  upon  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake, 
with  bare  fantastic  clilTs  of  new  red  sandstone  overhead, 
and  wadiea,  or  rugged  valleys,  which  required  to  "be 
crossed.  At  Drda,  a  place  overhanging  the  peninsula 
which  here  projects  into  the  Dead  Sea,  the  conclusion  ar- 
rived at  was,  that  it  was  the  Zoar  of  medieval  history, 
distinguished  as  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  in  the  fiflh  cen- 

Uere,  (here  was  an  adventure.  A  portion  of  the  guard 
had  departed  for  Jemsalem,  carrying  with  them  letters 
for  England,  and  thus  weakened  in  its  defences,  the  expe- 
dition was  in  a  great  measure  at  the  mercy  of  the  Beni 
Atiyeh  tribe,  of  which  there  now  appeared  an  encampment 
prepared  for  mischief ;  yielding  to  threats,  the  party 

saved  from  destruction  !"■■-"-' —  J • *- ^ — - 
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the  rising  grounds  to  Kerak,  a  steadv  ride  of  more  than 
five  hours,  over  what  might  be  called  Alpine  scenery. 
Proceeding  up  a  got^e,  which  was  at  one  time  an  impor- 
tant pass,  the  party  came  upon  a  ruined  fort,  dating  from 
the  last  crusade,  when  it  was  held  by  Baynald,  a  chieflaji 
made  captive  in  battle  by  Saladin,  1187,  just  before  the 
rendering  up  of  Jerusalem. 

Towi^nng  ovpr  the  rocks  at  the  head  of  the  gorge,  standi 
Kerak  —  the  Kir-Haraaetb  of  SiTipture  —  a  fortrers  whidt, 
though  partially  in  ruin,  is  of  surprising  nrength  and 
ms^nitude.  There  are  indications  of  its  Boman  origin, 
but  Bubstantially  it  is  a  work  of  the  crusaders,  under  wbmi 
it  was  a  Christian  bulwark  long  defiant  of  the  SaracenL 
What  with  its  lofty  walls,  its  entrqnce  by  easily  guarded 
tunnels,  and  its  picturesque  situation,  Kerak  is  even  now, 
in  its  shattered  aecay,  a  marvel  of  art  Getting  access  I7 
means  of  the  tunnels,  the  party  encamped  withu  the  cas- 
tle. Tents  were  set  up,  horses  and  mules  were  picketed, 
and  other  preparations  made  for  a  short  stay,  the  prottcd- 
ings  being  jestously  watched  by  a  crowd  of  eager  onlook- 
ers. Moch  to  jheir  gratification.  Dr.  TriBlram  and  hii 
friends  vrero  almost  immediately  visited  by  a  youn^  maa,  a 
native  of  the  town,  in  ecclesiastical  costume,  who  acted  as 
teacher  in  a  Greek  missionary  school,  and  volunteered  to 
lionize  them  over  the  place.  '  Under  bis  guidance,  tiny 
visited  the  remains  of  Boman  batbs,  some  vaults  witk 
Boman  pavements,  and  the  Greek  Church,  a  building  io 
an  old  Norman  style,  with  a  well  sunk  in  the  floor  of  tin 
nave.  Betuming  to  camp,  there  ensued  a  scene  of  up- 
roar and  digmay.  Mudielli,  a  young  chief,  who  assumed 
to  be  the  principal  local  aoibority,  was  enraged  that  ths 
party  had  gone  over  the  castle  without  his  consent  and  es- 
cort, for  which  he  claimed  a  fee  of  sis  hundred  pounds; 
and  this  sum,  which  be  considered  moderate,  most  now  be 
paid.  We  have  not  space  to  describe  the  embroilment.  For 
a  time  the  party  were  placed  under  guard,  and  experienced 
other  indignities.  A  letter  explaining  the  diHiculty  was 
written  to  the  British  consul  in  Jerusalem,  and  was  secrstlj 
despatched  by  a  faithful  messenger.  Before  an  answer  ar- 
rived, Mudjelli  saw  be  bad  carried  things  too  far.  Hii 
demands  had  tieen  mere  bluster.  -  The  father  of  the  youth 
interfered  with  apologies,  and  Beni  Sakk'r  Zadam,  the 
sheik  who  now  felt  himself  accountable  for  the  party,  hav- 
ing made  his  appearance,  peace  was  establiafaed,  and  pipes 
smoked  as  a  token  or  reconciliation. 

The  number  of  Chrifitians  in  Kerak  is  estimated  at  1600 
in  a  population  of  6000.  The  Christians  live  in  a  partic- 
ular quarter  of  the  town.  In  their  school  were  noticed 
books,  Psalters,  and  Testaments,  and  two  Arabic  Bible^ 
with  the  Bible  Society's  stamp  on  the  covers  —  ahopeliil 
beginning  in  Che  process  of  civilizing  the  whole  community, 
and  to  which  we  hope  no  check  will  be  interposed.  Tna 
very  existence  of  a  Christian  community  in  one  of  the  dd 
cities  of  Moab  is  a  gratifying  indication  of  progress.  Be- 
fore departure  from  the  place,  Dr.  Tristram  with  one  or 
two  companions  devoted  aday  to  an  excnrsion  southwards, 
and  there  discovered  numerous  ruins  of  historical  interest, 
all  demonstrative  of  a  large  settled  population  in  ancient 
times.  In  the  course  of  the  ride,  be  came  upon  the  old 
Boman  road,  which  still,  with  its  bounding  walls  in  good 
preservation,  runs  in  a  distinct  line  north  and  sonth 
through  Moab,  at  a  distance  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles 
east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  was  chiefly  along  or  near  thii 
line  of  road  that  the  party  proceeded  northwards  from  Ke- 
rak to  Kabba,  or  Kabbatb-Uoab,  the  Areopolia  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers. 

In  going  along  this  northern  plain,  there  weie  opporto- 
nities  of  seeing  the  means  which  the  Romans  had  adopted 
for  insuring  fertility,  by  irrigation  from  artificial  tanks.  In 
Dr.  Tristram's  account  of  his  jtnimey, "  llie  Land  of  Moab,* 
his  description  of  the  ancient  watei^tanks  and  sluices  is  of 
the  deepest  interest,  and,  for  this  alone,  the  work  is  worthy 
of  perusaL  At  Rabba,  tiie  tents  of  the  party  were  pitched 
in  the  bottom  of  an  immense  tank,  fifty  to  sixty  yards  in 
length  and  breadth,  and  which  was  perhaps  fifty  f<:et  deep  \ 
its  actual  depth  being  uncertain  from  the  quantity  of  debiil, 
Rabba,  a  town  of  the  Roman  period,  bat  with  remains  of  an 
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Kf te  of  architecture  have  fallea  down,  fngmenta 
iothiao  pillare  and  brolceo  larcoph^  lie  scattered  among 
acouatteBs  number  of  vault b,  now  used  u  a  shelter  for 
Arabs  and  their  Socles  o£  sheep  and  goata.  The  Bouian 
nad  intenccis  the  ruined  city,  and  was  Ibllowed  by  the 
tnTellers  northward.  Three  of  the  Roman  milestoaes 
were  lUl!  entire,  but  prostrated  on'  the  ground.  In  the 
eoone  of  the  day's  journey,  the  ruins  of  (amplcs  and 
oihST  impoeing  edifices  were  passed.  Among  the  ruins 
of  Kasr-Rabba,  the  party  found  their  messenger  to  Jerusa- 
lem on  his  return  with  a  letter,  intimating  that  s  body 
of  soldiers  were  sent  to  their  succor;  such  aid,  fortu- 
nately, not  being  now  required. 

The  River  Aruon,  which  flows  down  a  deep  and  pictur- 
esque ravine  of  limestone  cliffs,  being  succeMfully  eroised, 
the  journey  was  eontioued  northwards  along  the  upper 
cooDtry  of  Moab,  interesting  from  having  been  inhabited 
by  the  Amoriles,  who  were  vanquished  by  Moses,  and 
whose  lands  fell  lo  the  share  of  Gad,  Reuben,  and  Manas- 
seh.  It  appear!  to  be  a  district  full  of  memorials  of  the 
past  Every  day's  march  disclosed  heaps  of  ruins,  some 
at  them  covering  several  acres,  along  with  the  remains  of 
well-built  water-tanks  of  prodigious  dimensions,  and  so 
many  evidences  of  ancient  fertility  as  to  give  the  impreS' 
nou  tbat.if  social  order  were  established,  the  country  would, 
M  of  old,  support  a  large  population.  Under  protection  of 
Beni  Sakk'r,  the  party  pursued  their .  explorations  in  le- 
earity.  I}bil>an  was  found  to  l>o  a  desolate  heap  of  stones. 
'  '    '  e  Dibon  referred  to  by  Jeremiah  as  doomed  to  sub- 
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from  being  used  as  a  winier-shelter  to  the  docks  of  the 
wanderine  natives,  its  orisinal  name  being  losL  The 
style  of  the  building  is  neither  Greek  nor  Roman ;  nor  is 
it  Mohammedan,  for  among  its  earvinss  are  human  and 
animal  figures,  which  are  not  allowable  by  Moslem  doc- 
trine,  ^e  palace,  however,  is  evidently  according  to 
Eastern  taste,  and  had  been  erected  by  a  potentate  of  the 
Nebuchadnezzar  type. 

At  a  loss  to  clear  up  the  mystery  while  on  the  spot.  Dr. 
Tristram,  on  coming  Dome,  received  what  may  bo  consid- 
ered a  satisfactory  explanation  from  Mr.  J.  Fergusson,  well 
known  from  his  architectural  and  archaeological  knowledge. 
The  opinion  he  gave  was,  that  the,  palace  is  to  be  referred 
to  Cbosroes  II.  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty  of  Fenian  kings, 
who  overran  Northern  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  a,  d.  fill, 
and  took  Jerusalem  by  assault  from  the  Komana,  614. 
Chosroei  II.  was  a  kind  of  Eastern  Napoleon,  and  event- 


nit  lo  the  spoiler;  and 

Amidst  the  ruins  of  Dhiban,  the  Moabite  Stone  was  dis- 
eofeied  by  Mr.  Klein  in  1868.  It  was  a  heavy  basaltic 
nonolith,  mree  and  a  half  feet  long  by  two  feet  broad.  On 
■me  side  was  a  lengthened  inscription  in  the  Sbemitic 
character,  purporting  that  the  stone  was  set  up  at  Dibon 
by  Mesha,  aiug  of  Moab,  in  honor  of  his  god  Kemosh,  also 
in  testimony  of  his  conquests,  and  of  the  public  works 
which  he  bad  executed.  -  As  nearly  as  scholars  can  deter- 
nune,  the  atone  was  set  np  S96  b.  c.,  or  two  thousand  four 
knndred  and  sixty-nine  years  ago.  A  dispute  having 
arisen  among  the  natives  re^ardiuE  the  proprietorship  of 
the  stone,  a  party  of  tlie  tival  claimants  mischievously 
shattered  it  in  pieces,  but,  fortunately,  not  before  a  copy  of 
the  inscription  had  been  effected.  Mesha  is  mentioned  in 
Scripture  (!  Kings  iiL)  as  king  of  Moab  aod  a  sheep- 
master,  tributary  to  the  king  of  Israel,  against  whom  he  re- 
belled ;  the  rebellion  leading  to  sOme  momentous  incidents. 
Ihe  destruction  of  the  stone  which  he  had  set  up  at  Dibon, 
is  Aiattcr  for  universal  and  lasting  regret. 

At  ZizB,  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  the  traveller*  came 
upon  extensive  water-tanks  of  solid  construction,  and  the 
ruins  of  buildings  of  Saracenic  origin.  What  was  here 
seen  fell  far  short  of  the  splendid  remains  of  Mashita,  a 
short  way  Ijeyond  the  road  used  by  pilgrims  to  Mecca. 
The  ruins  were  not  those-  of  a  town,  but  of  a  magnificent 
palace,  of  which  no  mention  is  made  in  history,  and  which 
U  unnoticed  in  any  map.  Its  site  is  at  a  distance  of  thirty 
mil^,  in  a  straight  line  east  from  the  northern  extremity 
oTthe  Dead  Sea.  There  it  stands  in  solitary  nandeur  on 
the  silent  waste,  its  shattered  walla  covered  oy  architec- 
tural decorations,  reminding  one  of  the  peculiar  and  rich 
style  of  the  Alhambra.  The  building  is  described  as  con- 
sisting oF  a  large  quadrangle,  measuring  one  hundred  and 
seventy  yards  on  each  side,  with  ronnded  l)astiDns  at  the 
angles.  The  entrance-^ate  at  the  centre  of  the  front 
bude  leads  to  a  ball,  which  opens  on  several  inner  courts. 
The  lower  part  of  the  edifice  is  built  as  vaults.  What 
strikes  the  observer  with  surprise  is  the  good  preservation 
of  all  parts  of  the  palace  still  standing.  The  walls  had  not 
been  injured  by  any  wilful  violence,  but  rent  and  thrown 
down  by  one  of  those  earthquakes  to  which  much  of  the 
desolation  of  Moaliitiah  cities  is  traceable.  There  is  some- 
thing extraordinary  in  the  obscurity  banging  over  the 
history  of  this  remarkable  edifice.  The  name  Mashita  sig- 
luSea  in  Arabic  winter-quarters,  hut  it  is  evidently  so  called 


ualiy  experienced  similar  deserved  reverses,  After  a  short 
reign  of  rapine  and  splendor,  his  conquests  were  wrenched 
from  him  by  Heraclius  the  Roman  emperor,  627,  and  he 
died  miserably  as  a  fugitive.  It  was  an  expiring  effort  ot 
Koman  power.  In  632,  the  Saraceos  took  possession  of 
Arabia  and  country  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  five  years 
later  Jerusalem  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Calif  Omar.  The 
most  feasible  conjecture  is,  that  Cbosroes  II.  built  the  palace 
of  Mashita  during  his  transitory  possession  of  Jloab,  ac- 
cording to  the  plaos  and  style  of  a  Persian  architect  ;  the 
date  of  the  structure  being  perhaps  620,  only  a  few  years 
before  the  era  of  Mohammedan  triumph. 

Dr.  Tristr«m  made  a  number  of  otber  discoveries  in  this 
quarter,  but  none  of  such  novelty  or  mannitude  as  that 
just  mentioned.  The  expedition  was  noirin  what  is  called 
the  Beni-Hamideh  territory,  which  is  occupied  by  a  people 
only  semi.nom8dic  in  their  habiU.  They  partake  more  of 
the  character  of  the  shepherd  than  the  robber,  and  hvuig 
partoftheyear  in  huts,  around  which  there  is  a  little  cul- 
tivation, they  do  not  prove  a  serious  terror  to  travellers. 
We  are  told  that  not  possessing  a  wide  sweep  of  power, 
they  cannot  properly  act  the  part  of  escorting  sheiks,  and 
that  dependence  on  them  by  explorers  haa  otten  led  to  du^ 
appointment.  Early  in  March,  the  weather  being  as  fine 
as  June  in  England,  the  party  descended  from  the  high 
pastoral  regbn  down  the  Wady  Jiffar,  a  vallev  lined  wiih 
picturesque  masses  of  limestone  and  basalt  to  the  border  ol 
the  Dead  Sea.  The  wadv  is  celebrated  for  its  hot  sulphurous 
spring  known  as  the  Baths  of  Herod,  in  consequence  of 
bavins  been  resorted  to  by  that  personage  during  his  last 
illness.  The  fact  is  mentioned  by  Josepbus.  Few  modCTQ 
explorers  have  visited  these  once  tamed  medicinal  baths, 
and  Ibe  description  given  of  them  by  Dr.  Tristram  la  there- 
foiB  peculiarly  valuable. 

Overhung  by  palms  and  oleanders,  the  springs,  seven  or 
eioht  in  number,  bubble  forth  from  recesses  in  the  CliHs, 
anil  pour  down  from  pool  to  pool,  the  waters  someumes 
fiodio-'  their  way  by  tunnels  formed  from  sulphurous  de- 
posits."  One  of  the  springs  has  a  heat  of  U3  * .,  tbe 
warmth,  of  course,  diminishing  as  the  water  descends  the 
ravine.  The  Romans,  during  their  occupation,  hiRby  ap- 
preciated these  springs  for  their  healing  effects;  and  they 
are  not  less  esteemed  by  modern  Arabs  and  Moabites,  who 
visit  them  when  opportunity  offers.  Their  method  of 
bathinst  is  simple  enough.  It  consists  in  sitting  down,  up 
to  the  neck,  io  one  of  the  open  pools,  the  steam  which 
curls  overhead  blending  with  the  perfume  of  wild  Bowers, 
aod  the  spectacle  aroond  gorgeous  with  swarms  of  beanU- 
ful  butterrtiee  —  a  bath  equally  enjoyable  and  beneficial,  for 
which,  according  to  an  Arab  proverb,  the  patient  is  "  » 
thank  Allah  and  be  gone."  For  anything  one  can  tell  in  thto 
a-e  ot  progress,  we  may  live  to  see  the  Baths  of  Herod 
numbered  in  the  list  of  fashionable  Brunnens.  A  i  that  U 
needed  lo  bring  back  Moab  into  a  condition  of  settled  pros- 
perity, is  to  give  security  to  life  and  property.  The  estai^ 
liahment  of  a  garrison  of  Turkish  soldiers  at  Kerak,  which 
we  learn  took  place  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  _  v,, 

teaving  the  encampment  at  the  bath^  Dr.  Tristram,  with 
a  guide  and  a  muleteer  to  carry  a  photographic  apparatus 
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started  for  »  sliort  tour-  Bouthwftnls,  to  iospect  the  iuidb  of 
Miichierus,  a  Moabitiib  itrongbold.  Ita  histoiy  la  loti- 
roatelr  connected  with  the  Jews  under  the  Maccabeee,  in 
their  lost  ttruggle  ftgaiast  the  Koman  power,  but  ii  not  leu 
iateraBtinj;  from  h&ving  been  the  plkceof  impritODment  and 
deathof  John  the  BiptiBt  The  ezcuniaa  brought  unex- 
pectedly into  view,  on  a  high  grotind,  Ecverkl  circles  of  up- 
right EtODCB,  dating  from  pre-lustoric  timea,  and  reBembliog 
those  which  are  found  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  On  finally 
quitting  the  vallej  of  hot  iprings,  and  taking  the  route  by 
HeihboD,  the  expedition  met  with  several  dolmens  of  an 
antiquity  coeval  with  the  stone  circles,  and  which,  un- 
harmed, have  survived  the  political  and  military  disturb- 
ances of  thousands  of  years. 

Hounding  to  the  eastward,  and  descending  to  the  fertile 
plain  of  the  Jordan,  that  river,  in  its  breadth  of  sixty  yards, 
was  crossed  by  means  of  a  public  ferry  boat;  and  landing 
in  Palestine  at  a  short  distance  Irom  Jericho,  the  expedi- 
tion was  happily  without  accident  brought  to  a  close.  The 
narrative  we  have  been  able  to  present  is  but  an  outline  of 
details  of  the  most  absorbing  interest.  To  the  geographer, 
Uie  naturalist,  the  Biblical  scholar,  and  the  antiquary,  as 
well  as  the  reader  for  mere  amusement,  we  heartily  recom- 
mend the  perusal  of  Dr.  Tristram's  interesting  production, 
"TheLandofMoab." 


STARr-HDNTING. 


In  the  months  of  August  and  September,  managers 
operatic  and  theatrical,  scour  Europe  to  recruit  their  com- 
panies. It  is  an  exciting  season  and  a  busy  to  those  who 
manage  operas,  for  the  competition  afler  tenors  and  primg 
donne  has  reached  soch  a  point  of  keenoeM  that'election- 
Mring  is  mild  in  comparison.  In  the  good  old  days  the 
•tmggle  generally  lay  between  the  managers  of  the  Ijon- 
don  operas  and  those  of  the  Italian  bouse  in  Paris,  but  for 
the  last  fineen  years  Pat4s  has  been  nowhere  in  the  run- 
nit^.  .  Its  resources  were  too  small  to  allow  of  its  measnr- 
ing  purses  with  London  ;  so  it  Tell  into  the  habit  of  letting 
London  try  the  new  singers  first,  engaging  them  afterwards, 
■  when  they  were  successes,  for  the  winter  months  before  the 
English  season  opened.  On  the  other  iiand,  capitals  which 
formerly  never  Ihoiight  of  hiring  leading  singers  until  they 
had  graduated  iu  Paris  or  London,  now  enter  the  market 
on  pure  speculation ;  and  St.  Petersburg,  New  York, 
Vienna,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  even  Cairo  bid  against  each 
other  as  best  they  can  by  diot  of  crafl  and  guineas. 

The  most  conspicuous  result  of  the  new  system  —  a 
result  which,  however,  will  only  be  fully  apparent  in  a 
few  years  —  is  the  steady  deterioration  In  the  quality  of 
singers;  f<>r  a  new  tenor  or  prima  donna  of  promise  is  no 
MKoer  signalled  than  he  or  she  is  pounced  upon  and  cai^ 
ried  aS  before  the  voice  has  had  time  to  acquire  style  or 
power.  Hence  failures  innumerable.  The  tenor  caught 
too  ypnng  and  set  to  ling  for  high  wages  in  a  monster 
bouse  yelps  bis  voice  into  shreds  in  half  a  year;  while  the 
prima  donna,  having  developed  into  a  Srst-class  screecher, 
vanishes  in  disgrace  and  incurably  hoarse. 

This  was  not  the  case  when  operatic  nurseries  existed, 
to  which  managers  resorted,  as  gardeners  do  to  hot-houses, 
watching  the  fruit  mature  elowly.  The  theatres  in  the 
small  ducal  Courts  of  Germany  produced  good  singers  as 
regalarly  and  surely  aa  sunshine  and  rain  do  grapes ;  so 
did  the  little  operas  at  Parma,  Modena,  and  Florence,  and 
those  two  richest  among  conservatories,  the  Scata  at  Milan 
and  the  San  Carlo  at  Naples.  Neither  was  it  always  easy 
to  coax  away  fitVorite  peribrmers  from  these  cities. 

In  Germany  a  Court  chamberlain  bad  generally  to  be 
negotiated  with.  If  the  singer  were  a  man  —  lay  a  good 
bass  —  be  would  be  tied  down  by  some  stupendous  engage- 
ment—  twenty  years,  with  the  prospect  of  a  pension  and 
decoration  at  the  end  ;  if  a  lady,  she  would  be  the  mor- 
ganatic spouse  of  the  Duke  himself  or  his  brother,  and 
these  distiDSuithed  personages  would  make  a  fuM  which  it 
would  need   the    intervention   of   the   tbreign    manager's 


Uinisier  to  smooth  away.  OecasianaUy  a  manager  had  to 
make  a  very  speedy  exit  from  the  city  whence  he  had  tried 
to  l>eguile  a  morganatic  soprano,  and  it  was  one  of  these  itn- 
presarii  who,  to  revenge  himself  for  being  ordered  to  qnil 
a  diminutive  principality  within  four-and-twenty  boun, 
answered,  "  Oh,  certainly  I  it  won't  take  five  minutes." 

In  Italy  the  obstacles  were  more  democratic  than  in 
Germany,  for  a  singer  who  was  thoroughly  popular  led 
such  a  pleasant  life  of  it  as  to  feel  little  inclination  to  go 
elsewhere.  A  prima  donna  at  the  San  Carlo  was  knows 
and  beloved  by  all  the  laxzaroni.  She  received  deputa- 
tions and  public  presents  on  her  birthday,  was  cbeend 
and  universally  Imwed  to  when  she  appeared  in  the  streets. 
If  she  were  iU  the  matter  became  a  state  concern,  and 


lat  greeted  her  return  to  health.  It 
was  much  the  same  with  a  favorite  tenor,  who  ranked  in 
some  respects  as  a  public  character ;  for  if  an  iosorrectiMi 
occurred  in  one  of  the  cities  under  Austrian  role,  or  st 
Naples  againit  the  Bnnbas,  it  was  not  to  a  profesnoml 
spouter  that  the  excited  populace  went  to  get  their  coursn 
roused,  but  to  the  pet  singer,  who,  climbinz  a  stone  in  tu 
mai^et-place,  would  break  out  into  a  revoTutionar^  hnsn 
to  make  the  very  walls  chorus.  However,  both  in  Ger- 
many and  Italy  a  thorougblv  enterprising  and  clever  Brit- 
ish manager  would  generally  override  difficulties,  thon^ 
the  inducements  he  held  out  were  not  similar  in  the  two 
countries.  German  singers  argued  the  whole  matter  finss- 
daily,  balancing  their  present  comfort  and  secure  incoEM 
against  the  risk  of  failure  in  England,  and  consequent 
inability  to  return  home  on  their  old  footing  —  all  of  wbidi 
reasonings  had  to  be  combated  with  allurements  hesrj 
and  sterling.  Italians,  less  mercenary,  could  be  enticed  b> 
London  by  the  prospect  of  glory  ;  besides  which,  polities 
often  came  to  the  rescue,  for  a  prima  donna  whom  it  wosld 
have  required  reckless  thousands  to  engage  for  Bussia  or 
Berlin,  would  travel  to  Covent  Garden  for  half  the  money, 
simply  because  the  English  were  liked  in  the  Penininls. 
All  this  has  much  altered  now,  and  sentiment  pUys  i 
'ements.  A  good  tihcs 
transportable  commod- 
ities, it  goes  to  big  cities,  because  it  is  there  only  that  the 
best  prices  can  be  bad.  Most  of  the  German  and  Italiu 
princes  who  were  such  lavish  patrons  of  singing  are  gone, 
and  the  municipal  corporations  which  have  uisen  in  tlwr 
stead  cannot  afiord  ta  emulate  their  generosity  ;  whence  a 
paragon  singer  In  a  small  town  has  grown  to  be  as  great 
a  rarity  as  a  bottle  of  authentic  Johannisberg  in  a  coantiy 
inn.  Some  of  the  continental  municipalities,  however, 
battle  desperately  to  maintain  an  efScient  company,  and 
the  local  theatre  forms  a  much  bigger  item  in  thdr  rate- 
budgets  than  either  drains  or  schools.  But  there  are  Goce 
debates  to  be  borne;  for  municipalities,  like  more  imooP- 
tant  assemblies,  have  their  opposition  parties,  ever  teiloiii 
for  economy  and  criticism.  These  vestry  reformers  eatil 
at  each  vote :  they  inveigh  against  the  excessive  salaries  of 
the  performers,  declare  the  scenery  to  be  ruinous,  man 
amendments  to  substitute  cheap  gas  for  electric  light,  ta 
reduce  the  number  of  chorists,  to  make  the  costumes  in 
"William  Tell"  do  duty  in  the  " Hogtieuots "  aod 
"  Faust,"  and,  of  course,  drag  in  the  workiogman,  wboss 
feelings  are  outraged  when  a  ballet  dancer  has  two  pain 
of  new  satin  shoes  in  one  week.  Moreover,  charms  rf 
jobbery  are  preferred  right  and  left,  as  must  inevitably  bs 
the  case  when  some  singer  with  more  beauty  than  talent  is 
seen  to  get  all  the  best  parts ;  and  the  upshot  is  that  tb« 
theatre,  which  should  be  ruled  despotlcafly  by  a  manager 
responsible  only  to  his  patron  or  the  public,  Ijecomea  a 
fighting  ground  on  which  every  vestry  stumpertil^  tries 
his  young  tusks  and  tongue.  But  then,  when  thebadget 
has  been  at  length  voted,  with  or  without  amendments, 
comes  the  hardest  calamity  of  all ;  for  some  night  the  fell 
rumor  gets  aljont  that  a  foreign  manager  has  pat  up  at  the 
chief  hotel.  The  mayor  cannot  send  his  beadle,  as  the 
Duke  used  to  do  his  aide-de-camp,  and  invite  the  stranger 
to  depart.  Alas  I  we  live  in  humane  times,  and  the  town 
council  are  fMn  to  sigh  resignedly  on  hearing,  that  their 
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pet  iioger  a  going  ,to  deiert  thsm.  P«i4ia[M  the  mafor 
caJis  on  the  faithleia  one  —  if  it  he  a  ladj  —  and  appeab 
to  ber  good  feeliagt.  He  ut^i  that  the  town  council  were 
kbil  and  liberid  to  her ;  that  Amenca  and  Egypt  are  far 
off ;  that  she  would  do  better  to  take  a  lew  yean'  more 
ttaining  on  a  tmall  stage  to  as  to  get  her  voice  in  full 
Uoom  ;  and  he  solemnly  utters  these  patemai  aphorisms : 
"  All  that  glitters  la  not  gold,"  >'  The  rolling  stone  gathers 
no  moss,"  "  01<1  friends  are  tJie  trnest,"  and  so  forth. 

Bnt  this  is  chaff  with  which  not  even  the  youngest  of 
*ocal  birds  can  be  caught.  Distance  coonta  for  nothing 
when  a  goMen  bridge  is  sec  to  span  it,  and  the  idea  that 
long  practice  is  needed  to  make  perfect  is  one  that  went 
oat  of  date  with  stage  coaches.  For  all  this,  the  manager 
wtio  has  discovered  what  he  conceives  to  be  a  pearl  does 
imt  find  matters  much  smoother  for  him  than  the  mayor 
does.  Just  as  at  picture  sales  there  are  men  who  dog  con- 
noisseurs and  outbid  them  on  the  mere  chance  of  making 
a  good  bargain  out  of  any  painting  thejr  have  fancied,  so 
a  knowing   mant^er  is  frequently   followed   by   a   whole 

troop  of  agents  who  are  very  detectives  in  ' ' 

ran  a  singer,  who  was  nobody  yesterday,  up 

b  less  tluin  a  week.     Truly  diplomatic  astui 

cssary  to  counteract  these  manmuvres  and  to  draw  a  stneer 

into  signing  a  treaty  before  his  or  her  head  gets  filled  with 

ondne  conceit  and  rapacitj. 

But  even  when  the  engagement  is  engrossed  and  sealed, 
there  are  artistes  who  wHl  lauih  the  whole  thing  to  scorn,' 
and  go  off  with  the  first  plus-bidder  who  presents  himself. 
To  be  sure,  the  law  is  there  to  render  justice  to  every 
■nan;  but  an  action  broaght  in  Italy  to  recover  damages 
against  an  actress  who  has  signed  for  London  and  sailed 
away  to  the  Braails,  is  an  enterprise  offering  more  risks 
than  attractions.  Once  npon  a  time  extradition  was  pretty 
common  in  theatrical  matters,  and  runaway  actors  and 
actresses  from  one  State  were  oRen  sent  back  across  the 
frontier  by  a  friendly  neighbor.  Thus,  in  1696  the  French 
Ambassador  in  Venice  obtained  that  a  whole  company 
who  had  broken  engagements  in  France  should  be  re- 
diipped  under  escort ;  and  some  years  later  the  Italian 
Opera  troupe  who  had  eloped  from  Fans  to  La  Have  for 
hi^er  gains,  were  courteously  restored  by  the  Dutch  to 
Loois  XV.  Unfortunately,  this  species  of  international 
civility  was  found  to  have  its  iDConveniences,  and  a  mana- 
ger can  now  only  rely  on  himself—  that  is,  on  his  parse 
and  his  plaasibility.  That  is  why  a  sucoessful  manager 
was  once  lieard  to  compare  star-hunting  to  fishing  for  eels 
with  a  silk  net  and  golden  hooks  —  with  this,  difference, 
that  the  water  eels  were  the  less  slippery, 


COMU£RCIAL  MORALITY  IN  ENGLAND. 

Two  or  three  little  stories  which  have  appeared  in  the 
papers  during  the  last  few  days  —  and  those  days  have 
penups  not  been  more  fertile  in  scandal  than  usual —  are 
nn pleasantly  illustrative  of  our  views  of  commercial  moral. 
ily.  A  confiding  widow,  for  example,  saw  an  advertise- 
ment offering  Wallseod  coal  for  S7i>.  She  bought  four  tons, 
which  turiwd  out  to  be  totally  unfitted  for  burning.  The 
ssller  was  summoned  before  Alderman  Finnis,  and,  with- 
oat  disputing  the  facts,  set  up  a  remarkable  defence.  It 
was  ai^ed  on  bis  behalf  that  he  had  published  "  a  mere 
tradesman's  advertisement."  It  would  appear  that  a 
taadesman's  advertisement  is  a  delicate  circumlocution  for 
a  ialse  statement.  The  fklsehood,  however,  was  asserted 
to  be  so  transparent  that  nobody  ought  to  have  been  de- 
ceived by  it.  ir  the  purchaser  really  fancied  that  she  was 
to  eet  Wallsend  coals  for  S7s.,  she  was  a  fool  for  her  pains, 
and  had  no  right  to  expect  a  remedy.  The  doctrine  does 
not  appear  tol>e  peculiar  to  the  coal  trade. 

A  dairyman  was  recently  summoned  before  Mr.  Innhsm, 
charged  with  mixing  his  milk  with  water,  an  offence  which, 
however  common,  is  not  very  agreeable  at  the  present  mo- 
nent  Here,  too,  it  was  argued  tiiat  people  who  bought 
nilk  for  id.  a  quart  moat  know  that  it  was  adulteraKd. 


Hr.  Ingham  replied  very  pertinently  that,  If  people  wished 
to  have  water  mixed  with  their  mifir,  they  would  probably 
prefer  to  perform  the  operation  for  themselves;  and  the 
unlncky  milkman  was  fined  £I0,  with  the  alternative  of 
two  months'  imprisonment.  Alderman  Finnis  alio  declined 
to  sanction  this  Ingenious  mode  of  argument,  though  we 
regret  that  he  only  fined  the  coal-merchant  £l  a  ton,  in- 
stead of  infiicting  Uie  full  penalty  of  £10.  Not  being  our- 
aelves  either  coal- merchants  or  milk-dealers,  we  have  very 
little  sympathy  with  the 
they  might  possibly  clai 
bmted  Cabinet  Minister,  who,  as  we  all  know,  considers 
adulteration  to  be  limply  a  form  of  legitimate  competition. 
That  such  practices  should  be  put  down  with  a  strong 
hand  seems  to  the  unsophisticated  mind  as  obvionB  as  that 
picking  pockets  should  be  emphatically  discoursed.  A. 
man  who  sells  a  quart  of  water  and  calls  it  milk,  cheats  ht> 
customers  quite  as  dishonestly  as  if  be  stole  their  money 
in  a  simpler  fashion,  even  if  he  simultaneously  sells  four 
quarts  of  milk  at  the  acknowledged  price.  It  is  exactly 
the  same  as  if  his  customers  paid  him  in  gilt  money  and 
called  it  gold.  In  short,  the  matter  does  not  really  admit 
of  an  argument,  and  all  consumers,  to  say  nothing  of  hon- 
est traders,  must  be  anxious  to  see  the  law  rigorously  en- 

The  unpleasant  part  of  such  transactions  is  the  light 
which  they  throw  npon  the  ideas  of  honesty  prevalent 
amongst  retail  dealers.  When  a  man  has  the  impudence  to 
say  that  his  customers  are  to  be  blamed  for  their  own  folly 
if  he  succeeds  in  imposing  upon  them,  we  are  amated  at 
the  audacity  of  his  assumption.  And  yet  there  are  too 
good  reasons  for  thinking  that  a  very  similar  code  of 
morality  is  prevalent  amongst  merchants  who  trade  upon 
a  much  larger  scale.  We  need  not  recall  the  notorious 
facts  which  have  thrown  so  much  discredit  opon  our  manu- 
factures. What  are  we  to  think  of  it  all  7  When  ft  sud- 
denly turned  out  three  years  ago  that  the  military  stores 
of  men  and  material  upon  which  the  Frenr^h  nation  relied 
in  its  need  had  been  adulterated  on  a  gigantio  scale,  we 
acknowledged  that  defeat  was  a  oataral  penalty  for  wide- 
spread corruption. 

If  the  English  commercial  system  is  tainted  with  a  dlt- 
honesty  so  widely  spread  that  the  recollection  of  what  hon- 
esty means  is  beginning  to  grow  faint,  may  we  not  expect 
to  meet  some  day  with  a  catastrophe  of  a  different  kind, 
but  not  less  startling  or  disastrous?  The  question  well 
deserves  examination  by  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
matter  and  have  the  necessary  means  of  information.  We 
shall  not  attempt  to  say  more  at  present  than  that  some 
ugly  symptoms  undoubtedly  exist-  The  complaint,  indeed, 
is  not  a  new  one.  Adulteration,  though  the  art  may  have 
I>een  carried  to  an  unprecedented  pilch  of  refinement,  has 
proliablv  existed  as  long  as  there  have  been  such  things 
as  shopkeeper!  ;  and  to  justify  any  decided  opinion  upon 
the  disease  from  which  we  are  suffering,  we  should  hare 
to  say  whether  it  is  becoming  more,  virulent  than  of  old, 
and  is  more  prevalent  amongst  ourselves  than  amongst  our 
neighbors.  That  the  first  of  these  propositions  is  true  is 
indeed  highly  probable  from  general  considerations,  and 
may  suggest  to  moral  philosophers  some  curious  specnlao 

Ethical  treatises  and  sermons  of  all  kinds  lay  down  moral 
rules  in  the  most  general  terms.  The  'commandment  is 
that  we  should  commit  no  murder,  not  that  we  should  re- 
frain from  murdering  a  particular  class  of  people.  In  prac- 
tice, however,  such  laws  are  interpreted  after  quite  a  differ- 
ent fnrhion.  We  are  always  very  slow  to  admit  that  we 
owe  the  same  duties  to  all  mankind.  Everybody  knows, 
for  example,  that  the  law  against  tqnrder  is  frequently 
understood  with  itrict  limitations.  A  colonist  in  any  wild 
country  is  very  sceptical  as  to  its  having  any  application 
Id  aborigines.  Ot,  again,  to  take  a  trivial  instance,  it  is 
curious  to  remark  the  way  in  which  a  school-boy  interpreta 
the  duty  of  speaking  the  truth.  The  same  boy  who  would 
be  utterly  ashamed  of  telling  a  deliberate  falsehood  to  one 
of  his  companions,  would  think  it  a  point  of  honor  to  de- 
ceive his  masters  upon  certain  subjects.    In  short,  mors! 


EVERY  SATURDAl. 
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•ease  in  its  rudimeutair  stages  is  generally  identified  with 
lome  cUas  feeliDj;.  The  lava^e  may  bo  atrlctly  virtuoua 
in  bit  conduct  to  his  own  rBoiily  or  tribe,  and  regard  the 
rent  of  the  human  race  as  standing  altogether  oulside  the 
pale  of  his  sympa^iieai  the  artimn  ia  equally  sceptical  as  to 
hia  obligations  to  capitalists,  and  the  shopkeepefi  about  his 
duties  to  the  whole  world  outside  his  doors. 

Now,  whilst  commerce  has  of  late  years  extended  vith 
extraordicary  rapidity,  the  development  of  a  correBpooding 
moral  sen^e  has  by  no  meaaa  kept  pace  with  it.  A  shop- 
keeper at  the  present  day  who  should  keep  to  the  code  of 
his  erandtatber,  might  in  practice  be  a  far  greater  rogue. 
Each  of  them  would  admit  in  terms  that  cheating  was 
wrong ;  and  each  of  them  would  in  secret  put  in  a  saving 
clause  to  the  eftect  that  to  sin  really  consisted  in  cheating 
^our  next-door  neighbor.  But  then  the  grandfather  lived 
in  a  world  of  next-door  neighbors.  He  was  a  member  of  a 
small  society  changing  very  slowly,  each  of  whom  had  not 
only  a  lively  interest  in  hia  neighbor's  honesty,  but  had  the 
power  of  constantly  keeping  ao  eye  upon  him.  II'  a  dairy- 
man adulterated  hia  milli,  he  got  a  bad  character  within  a' 
little  circle  beyond  which  he  had  no  power  of  looking  ;  and 
therefore  he  was  pretty  certain  of  suu'ering  very  rapidly  for 
any  olTences  he  might  commit  If  fate  had  put  it  in  hia 
power  to  cheat  a  man  living  at  the  Antipodes,  he  would 
possibly  have  fett  very  little  scruple  about  doin^  it ;  but 
then  fate  never  did  put  it  in  his  power.  On  the  other  hand, 
bis  grandson,  inkeritiog  the  same  moral  views,  has  constant 
reUtiona  with  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world,  and 
therefore  constant  opportunities  of  cheating  people  to 
whom  he  feels  himself  bound  by  no  comprehensible  tie.  If 
he  cheats  his  cuatomerg,  he  only  cheats  one  of  a  crowd  of 
people  who  are  constantly  moving,  and  of  whom  there  is  a 
very  fair  chance  that  be  will  never  see  anything  again. 
The  sufferers  are  persons  of  whom'  he  knows  nothing,  who 
will  probably  not  take  the  trouble  to  punish  bim,  and  whose 
anger  canuot  reach  bim  for  an  indefinite  period.  He 
speedily  reconciles  himself  to  conduct  of  which  he  would 
tee  the  diahonesty  and  impolicy  if  its  object  were  brought 
nearer  to  him.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  that,  in  some  tense, 
the  amount  of  commercial  diahonesty  ia  only  a  measure  of 
the  degree  in  which  we  can  trust  each  other.  There  is  so 
much  cheating  because  there  is  so  much  credit. 

Mx.  &tontague  Tigg  very  truly  said  to  Mr.  Chuzzlewit, 
that  if  you  wrote  your  name  in  large  letters  over  a  door  in  a 
London  street,  and  said  that  you  were  willing  to  take  care 
of  people's  mone^,  a  certain  percentage  of  paaaers-by  would 
infallibly  turn  in  and  press  tlieir  confidence  upon  you. 
When  tnat  unlucky  widow  made  her  purchase  of  Wallsend 
coal)  she  pnt  a  certain  amount  of  confidence  in  a  man  of 
wLom  she  knew  absolutely  nothing  except  that  he  had  the 
means  of  inserting  an  advertisement  in  the  newspapers. 
She  waa  foolish,  as  the  event  proved  ;  but  we  are  all  of  us 
every  day  trusting  ourselves  to  utterly  unknown  people, 
with  a  confidence  which  ia  almost  equally  blind.  A  man 
with  a  tolerably  good  suit  of  clothes  and  a  sufficient  amount 
of  impudence  will  find  himself  trusted  everywhere  to  a 
marvellous  extent  on  the  apparently  unreasonable  hypothesis 
that  clothes  are  a  sufficient  Index  to  character,  lilxperience 
on  the  whole  justifies  the  confidence,  and  we  make  up  our 
miud  on  the  doctrine  of  averages  that  we  shall  suQ'er  only 
a  certain  percentage  of  loa.i. 

The  complex  arrangements  of  modem  society  would  not 
work  for  a   day   if  evt:rybody  insisted   on   receiving   legal 

SrooE  of  the  respectability  of  all  people  with  whom  he  has 
ealings.  And  thus  we  may  even  take  some  pleasure  in 
the  increase  of  chuatinc,  on  the  ground  that  it  must  repose 
on  the  increase  of  well-founded  mutunl  trust.  It  follows, 
however,  with  equal  certainty,  that  it  is  of  vital  importance 
not  only  to  maintain  the  existing  standard  of  morality,  but 
to  elevate  it  as  nearly  aa  possible  to  the  point  at  which  our 
confidence  would  never  be  misplaced ;  in  other  words,  the 
sale  development  of  commerce  absolutely  requires  an  im- 
provement in  the  moral  sense,  whilst  unfortunately  it  is  too 
apt  to  produce  rather  the  contrary  efiecL  People  are  de- 
moralized in  proportion  as  they  find  that  other  persons 
trust  them,  instead  of  seeing  the  necessity  of  rising  to  the 


uv^-n."".  A  merchant  who  has  dealings  in  China  bopea 
that  be  will  have  made  hlaown  profit  before  his  goods  have 
been  found  out;  as  the  milkman  calculates  that  he  can 
afford  to  disgust  several  successive  sets  of  customers  before 
he  will  have  exhausted  the  vast  ocean  of  public  credulity. 

By  what  moral  means  the  sense  of  honesty  isto  be  in- 
creased is  a  tolerably  wide  question.  But  it  is  al  any  rate 
plain  that  we  have  one  means  of  persuasion,  of  wbkh  we 
should  take  the  fullest  odvantage.  If  the  check  derived 
from  the  personal  inspection  of  a  mon'a  immediate  Bela- 
bors tends  to  grow  weaker  than  It  was  in  simpler  daj*.  the 
action  of  legislation  should  grow  more  systematic  and 
vigorous.  A  certain  school  of  reasonera  professes  10  be  very 
much  terrified  by  the  dangers  of  excessive  interference  on 
the  part  of  Government;  but  even  they  vill  generally  differ 
from  Mr.  Bright  In  admitting  that  Government  is  rigbiluily 
employed  in  putting  down  dishonest  trading.  If  a  milkmin 
or  a  coal-merchant  is  mora  independent  of  any  given  set  of 
customers,  his  dislike  to  fines  and  imprisonment  does  oat 
diminish.  , 

We  are  t>eginniug  to  understand  the  importance  ot 
sanitary  supervision,  and  to  recognize  the  unpleaaant  fact 
that  dishonest  dealing  may  spread  not  only  discomfort,  bat 
laUl  diseases.  A  ayatemalic  attack  upon  the  petty  cheaUng 
which  falla  with  apecial  severity  upon  the  poor  who  an 
unable  to  make  an  efficient  protest,  ought,  one  would  think, 
to  be  a  popular  measure ;  and  we  can  strongly  rtcommend 
it  to  statesmen  of  all  parties  who  are  in  need  of  a  pobcy. 
We  should  only  be  disposed  to  add  a  hope  that  the  net  maj 
catch  the  his  fiah  as  well  as  the  small  ones ;  and  thst 
whilst  retailers  of  coal  and  milk  are  assailed,  some  thought 
may  be  given  to  the  capitalists  who  on  a  larger  scale  i« 
applying  just  the  same  principles  of  competition. 


GREEK  COINS. 


1  HE  collection  of  coins  deposited  in  the  Medal  Boom  of 
the  British  Museum  b  the  finest,  if  not  the  largeat,  in 
Europe.  Kept  there  aa  in  the  national  strong-box,  sua 
filtered  through  the  adjacent  or  so-called  Ornament  Boom 
bv  the  display  of  a  typical  set  of  electrotypes  or  the  march 
past  of  a  few  trays  of  real  coins  at  a  time,  its  beanty, 
size,  and  importance  can  scarcely  be  appreciated  by  the 
visitor  to  its  casual  ward.  The  access  to  the  collec- 
tion, or  rftflier  the  iron-doored  room  in  which  it  » 
preserved,  b  limited  to  a  few,  and  to  them  a  portion  odIt 
IB  shown  at  a  time  under  a  glass  tray ;  yet  this  grand  col- 
lection continues  to  grow  unseen,  and  the  glimpse  of  » 
fraction  of  it  through  the  pages  of  a  caUlogue  ia  like  va 
revelation  of  a  mystery  to  the  general  public.  The  grsnU 
for  its  enlargement  have  been  on  the  most  liberal  M^ale, 
the  accessions  to  its  cabinets  of  the  ehoicust  and  fioMl 
specimens.  The  strength  of  the  Greek  aeetioo  lies  m  IM 
autonomous  coins  struck  by  the  free  towns  and  petty  re- 
publics of  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  the  Islos,  and  the  ColoDiei. 
The  cabinets  of  the  Kue  Richelieu  had  more  examples  ana 
rarer  types  of  the  Kings  and  Tyrants,  yet  even  in  inu 
branch  tLey  are  now  equalled,  if  not  excelled,  by  the  suits 
in  Bloomsbury.  ., 

The  Lydian  or  Argive,  who  first  stamped  gold  or  silver, 
was  a  genius.  Clay  and  leather  and  other  plastic  sub- 
stances had  been  stamped  before,  but  it  was  the  band  oF  a 
giant  mind  which  first  impressed  on  a  lump  of  melal  its 
weight,  its  origin,  and  iU  responsibility.  It  converted  the 
uncerwin  ingot  into  the  decided  coin,  and  the  man  of  the 
Old  World  no  louger  required  the  scale,  like  the  pedantic 
Chinese,  to  measure  every  ounce  ho  paid.  Greece  and 
Asia  contended  for  the  honor  of  the  invention.  The  dif- 
ference lay  in  the  meul.  Asia  issued  gold,  Greece  iiWer. 
CrcesuB,  B.  c.  56U,  struck  gold,  and  Pheidon  of  Arp* 
silver,  according  to  the  Parian  chronicle,  three  centunM 
before.  Later,  Asia  coined  silver  also ;  declining  Greece 
gold;  and  when  Philip  of  Macedon  found  the  gold minea 
of  Mount  Pangffium  and  issued  gold  Btater^  thdr  soducQv* 
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mfliience  comiptcd  the  orators  of  Athena  and  the  states- 
men of  Greece. 

Once  inTCnted,  the  improvement  was  rapid.  At  first, 
the  device  of  nn  animal  was  sepn  on  one  fide,  the  other 
had  the  irregular  indHntatioD,  apparently  the  iTnpress  of 
the  projection  of  the  lower  die  to  hold  the  gland-shape'l 
lamp  while  atrack;  for  the  Greeks  were  aware  how  the 
CCHD  slipped  under  the  hammer,  altboiigh  they  could  not 
invent  either  the  ring  or  the  collar  to  elutch  the  piece. 
This  little  trick  wan  one  of  the  last  discoveries  of  the 
modem  minL  By  degrees,  however,  the  irregular  indenta- 
tion became  the  regular  square,  and  a  device  within  it 
completed  the  reverse.  Nor  were  the  pieces  regular  in 
shape  or  exact  in  weight ;  tbey  were  •omi'tinieB  double 
struck  or  cracked  at  the  edge.  The  high  relief  of  their 
devices,  which  gave  them  artistic  beauty,  impaired  their 
public  utility.  They  could  not  be  piled  or  stacked,  hut 
could  onl^  he  heaped,  while  the  friction  of  daily  use  rap- 
idly deteriorated  Uielr  value.  Hence  coins  like  ihem  are 
onsuited  for  modem  civilization.  Thev  have  no  more 
relation  to  it  than  the  arrangements  at  Greek  temples 
have  to  the  requirements  of  chnruhes  or  other  public 
baildinga.  They  were  the  counters  of  a  nation  of  artists, 
in  whose  mind  was  deeplv  impressed  the  love  of  the 
beautiftil  occaaionatly  U>  the  neglect  oi  the  useful.  To 
the  modern  die  engraver  they  have  proved  an  invaluable 
wd  to  Ilia  art,  and  guided  hia  taate  as  soon  aa  it  had 
emancipated  itself  from  the  thraldom  of  the  imitation  of 
Byuintme   coinage. 

For  about  eight  hundred  years,  from  the  first  coin  of 
Greece  or  Asia  to  the  daya  of  t^e  Boman  Emperor  Gal- 
lienns,  the  States  of  Greece  enjoyed  the  right  of  coinage, 
while  free,  in  all  metals;  after  their  subjection  to  the 
Imperial  eagles  of  Borne,  in  brass  and  copper  only.  Coin- 
age in  the  precious  metals,  an  Imperial  privilege,  was  the 
badge  of  a  centraliiied  sovereignty ;  the  contemptible  cop- 
per was  led  to  the  control  of  the  local  municipality.  The 
cooquesti  of  Alexander  the  Great  had  before  this  partly- 
suppressed  the  civic  devices,  as  in  the  principal  towns  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  one  type,  his  own  regal  one,  was  adopted, 
and  the  place  of  issue  indicated  by  a  device,  a  letter,  or  a 
monogram.  His  Greek  aaccessors  continued  the  system  as 
hx  as  their  power  extended,  and  the  Romans  followed  up 
the  plan.  The  Greek  series  exhibits  daring  the  eight 
hundred  years  coins  of  more  than  1000  towns  and  repab- 
lics,  and  above  30(J  kings,  and  of  each  of  those  many  va- 
rieties, supposed  to  amount  to  60,000  pieces. 

The  monetary  system,  too,  had  its  difficulties,  as  each 
town  had  its  local  issue ;  rarely  does  a  countermark  attest 
the  adoption  of  the  coinage  of  a  city  by  its  neighbor  or  its 
rival.  The  ancient  traveller  must  in  the  course  of  a  short 
joiimey  have  passed  a  small  collection  through  his  hand, 
and  constanlly  applied  to  the  money  changer  unless,  as  in 
wme  states  of  Europe,  the  change  was  given  in  miscel- 
laneous pieces  which  were  taken  at  their  nominal  value. 
The  principal  denominations  were  the  drachm,  didrachm 
and  tetraarachm,  with  a  rarer  oklodrachm  and  deka- 
drachm,  and  their  subdivisions.  The  drachm  of  the 
£ginean  standard  weighed  96  grains,  ita  diilrnchm  about 
182.    The  Atiic  drachm  was  6T.5  grains,  its  didrachm  135, 
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and  tetradrachm  270 


pa„ 


The  Kings  of  Macedon  used 


a  drachm   of  58  grains  and  a  tetradrachm  of  !32  graini. 
These  are  the  principal  monetary  systems. 

The  coins  principally  found  in  cabinets  are  the  di- 
dracbms  and  tatradraclima ;  the  drachma  are  rarer ;  the 
■mailer  denomination  a,  the  obolos  and  its  multiples,  are 
still  more  so.  Some  are  no  small  that  they  hare  been 
preserved  with  difficulty,  or  have  escaped  the  eye.  The 
devices  of  the  minta  were  the  heads  of  deities  or 
heroes,  sacred  animals,  arms,  and  weapons.  They  often 
had  relation  to  each  other.  In  the  silver  coinage  the  skill 
of  the  artist  was  best  shown  in  the  tetradrachm.  whicb  ia 
about  the  size  of  a  florin  or  half-crown ;  but  it  is  wonderful 
what   merit  the  Greek  engraver  evinced  in  Asiatic 


electrum  not  larger  than  a  sixpence.  The  name  of  the 
town  alwaya,  of  Uie  annual  magiatrate  often,  of  the  arttat 
seldom,  appeared  on  the  cinna  of  the  free  statea.    When 


the  apace  became  too  narrow,  monograms  were  naed,  and 
at  a  later  period,  and  exceptionally,  dates.  Kin^,  indeed, 
allowed  the  namea  of  magiatrates  and  cities  on  tieir  coins, 
but  artists  were  carefully  excluded,  and  few  have  left  their 
names  behind  them.  Their  names  can  be  counted  on  the 
fingers,  and  one  only,  Theodotos,  of  Clazomenie,  asserts 
his  character.  Yet  they  must  have  been  as  well  known 
as  the  engravers  of  gems  or  hard  stones,  long  lists  of  whom 
appear  in  classic  authors  and  on  woiks  of  ancient  art. 
The  Greek,  occupied  in  political  struggles  and  metaphys- 
ical discussions,  cared  little  for  tbt  history  of  the  processes 
of  the  art,  anil  the  mint  in  particular  was  forgotten ;  a  few 
scattered  notices  about  coinB  are  to  be  found  in  Hellenic 
literature,  but  no  treatise  on  tlie  subject. 

Artists  and  their  dies  have  alike  passed  into  oblivion ; 
for,  although  tens  of  thousands  of  these  appliances  mnat 
have  been  enjtraved,  no  certain  ancient  Greek  die  is 
known.  Allowing  that  the  same  public  authority  which 
made  them  also  as  certainly  cancelled  tbem,  and  admitting 
that  thev  were  easily  broken  and  constantly  renewed,  yet 
the  problem  of  their  absence  atill  remeioa  unsolved.  Iron, 
indeed,  might  periah  throngb  the  oxidization  of  time,  but 
bronze  survives.  Accident,  fire,  vicissitudes,  and  public 
calamities  must  have  often  buried  the  matrix'and  the  mould 
as  well  as  the  coin  in  the  depths  of  the  earth. 

Every  small  republic  and  principal  town  had  its  circula- 
tion, and  the  state  of  the  whole  Greek  coinage  was  like 
that  of  the  copper  issue  of  England  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  when  any  tradesman  might  be  his 
own  mint  master  and  issue  his  peculiar  token.  To  this  is 
due  the  infinite  variety  of  beautiful  Hellenic  coins,  which, 
regarded  as  works  of  art,  are  metallic  camei  of  a  higli 
order  of  merit;  not  so  indestructible  as  engraved  stonea, 
but  public  and  authentic  productions  of  ancient  art  pro- 
duced by  rival  artists. 

The  revival  of  tbe  arts  in  Europe  brought  with  it  the  de- 
sire of  collecting.  Petrarch,  in  the  fourteenth  centnry.had 
;nted  to  the 


and  cabinets  of  Florence.  The  passion  extended 
to  kings  and  princes,  and  rich  persons  followed  the  fashion. 
In  the  middle  of  the  lixteentD  century  there  were  1000 
known  collections  in  Europe.  The  first  important  cabinet  in 
England  was  that  of  Charles  I.,  but  tbe  civil  war  dispersed 
or  melted  it.  There  were  several  colloctiona  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  but  the  eighteenth  was  the  period  when 
the  largest  were  formed. 

The  principal  collectors  were  physicians,  Meade  bad  a 
celebrated  collection,  which  went  to  the  hammer;  Sir  Hans 
Sloane  another,  which  was  absorbed  by  the  British  Museum  ; 
William  Hunter  a  third,  now  at  Glasgow.  Besides  these 
the  Pembroke  and  Devonshire  collection^  were  of  later 
growth  and  less  importance.  In  the  present  century  the 
national  collections  were  enriched  by  the  additions  of  the 
coins  of  Cracherode  and  Payne  Knight,  distinguished  for 
their  fine  condition,  selections  from  those  of  Lord  North- 
wick  and  Bui^n,  recently  from  that  of  Wigan,  and  the 
slow,  but  cominnons,  purchases  at  public  sales,  to  which  all 
tbe  older  collections  have  succumbed.  If  tbe  taste  for 
coins  has  not  declined,  the  fashion  of  collecting  them  has, 
anil  the  last  of  important  private  collections  is  that  of  tbe 
late  General  Fox.  Cabinets  may  be  aa  numerous,  but  (iieir 
contents  are  less  complete.  Public  museums  ultimately 
attract  all  the  unique  and  finer  specimens.  The  private 
collector  feels  he  cannot  contend  against  national  excheq- 
uers, and  the  pride  of  accumulating  is  thus  extinguished. 
The  coin  once  pigeon-holed  never  reappears  in  the  market, 
and  the  collector  might  as  well  hope  to  obtain  a  lost 
Pleiad. 

The  study  of  Greek  numismatics  began  with  the  publica- 
tion of  Goltziua  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but  it  was  not  till 
1763  that  Fellerin.  engraved  the  first  plate,  in  which  the 
size,  flaws,  and  condition  of  (be  coin  were  Indicated.  Sub- 
sequent writers  followed  the  example  of  this  numismatist. 
Catalogues  of  tbe  principal  cabinets  were  also  published  — 
thatof  Dr.  William  Hunter.in  1782,  with  excellent  en^T- 
ings  and  descriptions  by  C.  Combei  that  of  tbe  national 
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coUecUona,  in  181-1,  by  Tajlor  Comba,  h'u  boq,  the  platei 
drawn  \>y  Corbould  aad  enn'&Ted  b/  Moeea.  The  coUec- 
tioD  bequesUied  by  Pa^ne  Knight  wm  publiBbed  from  hii 
own  descriptioQs  id  Latin  in  1830,  ainca  which  time  no  cat- 
alogue tiaa  appeared  from  the  Museum  till  the  present  year. 
Similar  in  plan,  but  with  more  critical  remark!  iatenpersed, 
Leake  gave  in  1854  his  "  Numismata  Hellenica,"  an  account 
of  hia  coin  and  electrotypes  unaccompanied  bj  enipravings. 

The  catali^ue  of  bis  coins  of  Italy  of  the  Greek  seriei  of 
thu  Museum,  published  by  Mr.  Poole,  follows  the  same  gen- 
eral methbd  of  arran^emeDt  as  the  older  catalogues,  with 
the  exception  of  outline  wood-cuts  of  the  coins  introduced 
into  the  ti^t.  These  ore  fairlv  executed,  but  are  certainly 
not  finer  as  works  of  art  than  tlie  figures  of  the  coins  of  the 
Syrian  kings,  by  Boriolozzi,  or  the  engraviogsof  the  older 
catalogue  by  Moses.  It  seema  to  have  been  agreed  among 
numismatists  that  the  literature  of  the  subjuct  should  be 
Delected,  the  compiler  being  coateut  with  describing  eacii 
coin  without  tracing  the  history  of  the  assignment,  or  the 
works  in  which  each  specimen  has  been  successively  pub- 
lished or  engraved.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  numismatists 
have  not  foirowed  the  example  of  naturalists  in  this  respect, 
as  mere  skeleton  descriptions  alford  no  clue  to  the  learned 
labyrinth  of  the  study.  Another  important  point  is  the 
condition  of  a  coin  indicated  in  some  catalogues  by  letters 
imperfectly  seen,  being  marked  by  fainter  lines. 

In  this  country  the  refinement  of  collectors  has  attached 
great  value  to  condition,  and  increases  the  price  of  those  in 
a  beautiful  state  of  preservation  from  pence  to  pounds.  The 
sixteen  volumes  of  Mionnet,  published  from  1806-1887,  are, 
notwithstanding  the  disporuing  observations  passed  ou 
Item,  the  best  guide  to  the  collector.  This  work,  originalW 
compiled  to  aid  the  sale  of  sulphur  impressions,  aluiough 
not  so  highly  scientific,  contained  all  that  was  required  — 
the  style,  the  size,  the  rarity,  and  the  market  value.  In 
this  the  author  was  assisted  by  Rolltn,  the  celebrated 
French  coin  dealer  of  the  Rue  Vivienne,  at  Paris. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  beautifid  of  the  Greek  aerie*  are 
the  coins  of  Italy,  especially  those  of  Southern  Italy,  where 
the  Greek  colonist  founded  a  new  Hellas  in  the  seventh 
century  b.  c.  There  are  noble  specimens  of  art  in  the 
Feloponnesiau  coin:^,  and  exquisite  gems  in  those  of  Asia 
Minor,  but  the  series  of  Italy  and  Sicily  excel  both.  The 
standard  of  the  currency  was  Attic,  the  art  of  the  finest 
Greek,  the  tone  the  softest  Italian.  The  earlier  coins  are 
retaorkable.  A  thick  bracteate  kind  of  didrochm  prevailed 
at  the  earliest  period  at  Crotona,  Metapontum  Sybaris, 
FoBidoniaorFiestum,antlTarentum.  The  type  on  one  side 
was  in  relief,  and  the  same  in  cuse  or  in  intaglio  on  the 
other.  The,  latter  coins  rapidly  improved,  and  their  art 
was  only  rivalled,  if  excelled,  by  that  of  Sicily.  A  series 
of  numerous  didrachms,  no  two  alike,  was  issued  in  the 
third  and  fourth  centuries  b.  c,  from  the  mint  ot  Tarentum. 
Taras,  son  of  Neptune,  and  founder  of  the  state,  is  repre- 
sented by  sea  and  land,  riding  on  a  dolphin  or  mounted  on 
a  horse  in  several  attitudes.  The  gold  staters  are  also  re- 
markably fine,  and  that  on  which  the  youn^  Taras  runs  out 
of  the  sea  to  his  father  Neptune  is  as  beautil'ul  as  it  is  rara 
The  didrachms  of  Uerocleo,  with  the  bead  of  Pallas  and 
Hercules  atrangliag  the  Ncmman  lion,  are  fine  in  style  and 
wonderful  in  execution.  Thurium,  which  succeeded  Syb- 
aris, and  was  founded  by  Athens,  b.  C.  441,  struck  di- 
drachms of  exquisite  beauty,  with  Scylla  on  the  helm  of 
Minerva's  head,  and  a  bull  rushing  to  butt. 

Charming  examples  of  the  engraver's  art  are  also  found 
on  the  didrachms  of  Terrina,  where  Iris  or  Nike  appears  in 
many  devices.  The  copper  coins  of  Neapolis  or  Naples 
are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  blue  patina,  pro- 
duceii  by  a  volcanic  soil.  The  coins  of  Northern  Italy, 
£truria,  Latium,  Umbria,  are  unwieldy  masses  of  brass  or 
copper,  caat.  not  struck.  Thehistorical  As  of  Servius  Tul- 
lius  is  not  found ;  it  is  a  myth  of  the  Lays  of  Kome.  The 
heavy  and  inconvenient  copper  of  Etruria  and  the  sur- 
rounding territory  is,  after  all,  not  much  older  than  the 
third  century  a.  c.  Silver  is  limited  to  the  town  of  Popu- 
lonia ;  the  rest  is  doubtful ;  Greek  language  disappears  from 
ihecCHus;  the  Etruscan  appesirs.     The  coins  ot  Samnium, 


issued  durine  the  Social  or  Marsic  war,  are  silver,  with 
Oscan  legends,  and  belong  to  another  system.  Then  was 
no  unity.  The  coiiu  of  Italy  have  been  well  engraved  snd 
amply  illustrated.  The  Italians  Borghesi,  Csrelli,  Cavc- 
doni,  and  Tessieri,  were  excellent  numismatists,  while  the 
English  Uillinsen  has  illustrated  the  history  and  types,  snd 
the   German  Mommsen  the  Etruscan,  Oscan,  and  Romoo 


mat  discoveries  are  exhausted,  bat  the  labor  of  catal^ne- 
ing  coins  has  not  diminished.  Catalogues  are  chiefly  nae- 
fulas  subsidiary  to  the  labors  of  the  master  minds,  like 
Eckhel  or  Mommsen,  who  ^neralixe  such  subjects  ud 
group  together  the  meaning  m  the  devices  and  other  minor 
points  of  these  microscopic  objects  of  antiquity.  Sqi- 
rounded  by  an  apparently  eternal  civilization,  it  is  too  often 
forgotten  that  so  much  of  it  is  perishable.  A  coin  mtv 
represent  a  reign,  a  space  in  time,  or  a  people ;  it  is  boriM, 
forgotten,  and  reappears.  Not  explaining  itself,  history, 
science,  and  literature  are  required  for  its  illustratioD. 
It  may  add  the  name  of  an  obscure  town  or  an  unknown 
prince  to  our  knowledge,  but  no  more.  It  satisBes  curiodty 
with  a  portrait.  In  art,  however,  it  is  a  little  jeweL  In 
value  has  attracted  the  attention  of  forsers,  and  the  dis- 
crimination of  the  difierence  between  the  true  old  *jP^ 
men  and  its  fictitious  substitute  demands  a  special  gift  of 
mind  or  a  long  experience. 


TOOLE  THE  COMEDIAN. 

The  Loudon  public  requires  for  its  special  delectation  - 
a  notable  comic  actor,  it  has  had  one,  for  very  miny 
years  back  ;  successive  generations  have  laughed  at  tliis 
drolleries  of  Wright,  Pauf  Bedford,  Robson,  Charles  Mafli- 
ews,  Buckstoae,  and  even  Sothern.  Wright,  Robson,  snd, 
we  believe,  Paul  Bedford,  are  dead ;  and  the  public  has 
now  Charles  Mathews  and  Buckstone — who  are  both  ven 
little,  ifat  all,  younger  than  the  century  —  and  Toole!  Of 
late  years,  Toole  has  become  the  fashion  ;  and  every  ons 
who  is  familiar  with  London  society  knows  whit  that 
means.  The  Prince  of  Wales  has  been  at  pains  to  show  lui 
preference  for  the  comic,  in  comparison  with  the  more  se- 
rious branches  of  the  theatrical  profession,  by  his  patronuo 
of  Toole.     The  Prince  never  fails  to  attend  Toole's  benefits 

—  though  uureminded  and  unsolicited  by  Toole  himself— 
and  it  is  related  that  the  first  theatre  he  visited  ailer  to 
nearly  fatal  illness  two  years  ago,  was  one  at  which  Tools 

If  the  Prince  of  Wales'  favorites  are  not  always  am- 
mendable,  in  this  case,  at  least,  discretion  has  been  sbown- 
Mr.  Toole's  fine  qualities  as  an  actor  had  been  discoverea 
and  appreciated  long  before  the  Prince  of  Wales  set  the 
example  of  patronizing  him.  The  hiEh  place  which  Toole 
now  holds  in  public  esteem  is  one  which  be  well  deserves, 
and  for  which  he  has  striven  earnestly. 

From  his  vooth  he  had  a  taste  for  elocution,  reciu^n, 
etc.,  having,  however,  no  idea  of  adopting  the  stone  as  s 
profession.  He  was  installed  by  Ms  family  as  clerk  in  ■ 
wine  merchant's  office,  and  "  still  he  was  not  happy  I "  Hs 
could  not  keep  his  natural  genius  from  budding  out  occa- 
sionally. He  joined  an  elocution  class  at  the  WJworth 
Institution,  which  was  also  freijuently  visited  by  Cbarla 
Dickens  and  his  unmerciful  friends  John  Forster,  Min 
Lemon,  E.  L.  Blanchard,  and  other  well-known  men.  i* 
may  be  imagined,  Toole  rapidly  became  noted  in  this  cirele 
of  clever  appreciative  minds  ;  he  grew  to  bo  the  stirofths 
establishment,  and  was  warmly  recommended  by  his  friends 

—  notably  by  Charles  Dickens,  to  try  bis  powers  on  the 
stave.  Toole  often  says,  b^  the  bye,  that  be  owes  niMb 
of  nis  public  spirit  and  hu  determination  to  adopt  the 
career  for  which  he  was  fitted,  to  Dickens'  encoura^ent 
and  whispers  of  fame.  At  the  Walworth  Institution  b» 
recited  extracts  from  well-known  pieces,  and  look,  occfr 
sionally,  whole  pans  in  theatrical  representationa  LuM 
Keeley,  he  began  by  the  serious  line  of  drama,  taking  lb* 
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tngic  rather  than  llie  comic  parte.  BuiaDio,  for 
in  tbs  "  Merchant  of  Venice,"  waa  a  very  popular  charac- 
ter of  Toole'i  ID  those  dayi — indeed,  it  was  the  first  in 
wUch  be  appeared.  Every  one  who  heard  bim  at  Wal- 
irorth  odviaed  him  to  zo  on  the  tt^e.  His  talent  wat  hi 
erideat,  and  lo  natnraCthat  everj  one  feared  lest  be  should 
"  miss  bis  vocation,"  as  the  fore^nera  put  it.  When,  later 
OB,  be  was  heard  in  extracts  from  the  "Boots  at  the  Swan," 
asd  in  pieces  by  which  his  comic  powera  were  brought  out, 
he  iras  so  warmly  recommended  b/  hU  friends  at  the  Insti- 
tute, that  he  went,  merelj'  as  an  amatenr,  to  Ipswich 
(wbere  he  acted,  curionily  enough,  on  the  stage  that  Gar- 
rick  first  trod),  in  order  to  test  his  strength ;  and  feeling 
confident  of  himsetf,  irom  bis  success,  he  resolved  to  take 
gooD  some  decisive  step.  After  his  Ipswich  victory  he  re- 
tomed  to  his  office  quietly  enough  next  morning.  Still 
waters  run  deep,  boweveri  and  there  is  no  reason  to  donbt 
tliat  be  was  maturing  a  plan  for  the  execution  of  his  lonz- 
cherished  idea.  When  his  holiday-time  came,  young  Toole 
Marled  for  Dublin,  interviewed  a  theatrical  manaiier  there, 
and  finally  obtained  an  engagement  at  the  Queen's  Theatre, 
Dublin.  The  manager  bad  oeard  of  Toole's  success  at  the 
Walworth  Institute,  and  being  of  an  adventurous  turn  of 
mind,  hazarded  an  eng^ment  which,  we  need  scarcelj 
observe,  was  most  proGtable  to  him.  Tooiewas  recognized 
U  a  catch  immediately,  uid  flattering  prospects  were  held 
be&re  him  on  all  sides.  This  was  sufficient  for  his  san- 
gnme  nature  ;  he  threw  up  the  laurels  that  fate  had  re- 
served forhim  as  a  wine-merchant,  ipcurring  at  the  same 
time  the  grave  remonstrances  and  prejudiced  anger  of  his 
family,  and  became  an  actor,  playing  at  the  Queen's  The- 
atre, Dublin,  while  Robaon  was  at  die  Theatre  Boyal,  in 
•  the  same  town.  His  time  was  well  filled  there ;  he  acted 
in  many  pieces,  and  travelled,  of  course,  at  his  manager's 
direction,  throufh  varioas  parts  of  the  country.  He  him- 
self relates,  with  great  ^to,  bow,  on  journeying  one  even- 
ing &om  Cork  to  Diibim,  dressed  as  the  Artful  Dodger  in 
"  Oliver  Twist,"  he  terrified  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
nMD.  The  carriage  had  been  ordered  to  be  kept  for  his 
exclusive  use,  but  owing  to  the  arrival  of  the  American 
mail  the  orders  had  been  overlooked,  and  the  train  was 
nausually  crowded.  80  Toole,  rushing  on  to  the  platform 
at  the  very  last  moment,  in  his  by  no  means  attractive 
get-up,  opened  the  door  of  the  first  compartment  he  reached, 
and  installed  himself  in  the  comfortably  cushioned  leaL 
The  other  occupants  of  the  carriage  were  so  alarmed,  how- 
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add,  to  his  comfort. 

Later  on,  Toole  went  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  achieved 
•qoal  success,  playing  chief  parts  in  Shakespeare,  as  well 
as  the  comic  characters  in  which  he  especially  shines.  Re- 
hearsals all  day,  and  three  or  foor  pieces  every  night  —  to 
say  nothing  of  twenty  pieces  in  which  he  played  duriuz  the 
benefit  week —  made  up  a  busy  season,  and  Toole  realized 
that  the  profession  of  amusing  one's  fellow-crealures  is  not 
BD  light  OS  it  may  seem. 

His  name,  being  a  popular  one  in  Dublin  and  Bdbburgh, 
had  reached  London,  and  the  play-goers  of  oar  great  me- 
tropolis became  anxious  losee  tbe  rising  Wright.  Accord- 
ingly, Toole  appeared  in  London,  soon  after  his  Scotch  and 
Irish  successes,  at  the  Ht.  James'  Theatre,  under  tbe  man- 
agement of  Mrs.  Seymour,  subsequently  acting  at  the  Ly- 
ceum, under  the  directorship  of  Dillon.  Of  Uie  fifteen  or 
nsteen  years  during  which  Toole  has  been  amueing  the 
English  public,  eight  or  nine  have  been  passed  by  him  as 
one  of  Benjamin  Webster's  admirable  company  at  the 
Adelphi  —  at  which  theatre  Toole  succeeded  Wright.  It 
is  but  recently  that  this  comic  actor  has  been  installed  at 
the  Gayety  Theatre,  where  he  u  delighting  the  audiences 
d'country  cousins  with  his  jokes  and  antics  in  "AIL  Babo." 

He  mokes  a  tour  in  the  proviuues  every  year,  playing  at 
everf  important  town,  and  as  may  be  supposed,  reaping 
continual  triumphs.  The  theatres  are  crowded  whenever 
he  appears  ;  the  orchestra  is  frequently  turned  out,  in  order 
to  make  more  room,  and  even  seats  have  been  got  up  hastily 
at  the  wings  on  the  stage.    A  oorious  incident  occurred  dur- 


ing one  of  Toole's  recent  visits  to  Birmingham.  On  this  oc- 
casion there  were  some  fifty  seals  arranged  "  behind  the 
scenes,"  for  eager  spectators.  Toole  coming  from  his 
dressing-room  to  the  stage,  had  to  pass  some  of  these  seats. 
The  ^remost  occupants  were  a  would-be  aristocratic  old 
lady  and  her  daughters.  When  Toole  passed  them  as  Tom 
Cranky  the  bricklayer,  in  the  "  Birthplace  of  Podgers,"  the 
old  lady's  blue  blood  boiled  at  the  indignity  of  such  men 
being  near  her,  and  she  murmured  audiblv  that  she  won- 
dered the  workmen  were  not  kept  away.  'Theyonng  ladles 
were  quicker,  and  discovered  their  companions  error  and 
told  her  of  it  However,  in  the  next  piece  a  somewhat  sim- 
ilar mistake  arose  in  the  old  lady's  mind;  and,  finally,  in 
the  last  piece,  which  happened  to  be  "  Oliver  Twist,"  when 
Toole  drew  near  her  party,  ^ain  on  his  way  to  the  stage 
as  the  Artful  Dodger,  her  anger  knew  no  bounds,  and  she 
declared  —  looking  round  her  haughtily  —  that  she  had 
never  before  been  in  such  low  company,  and  that  the  work- 
house must  have  been  let  loose  into  the  theatre  I  Her 
daughters  had  some  trouble  in  convincing  her  of  her 
thM  mistake  ;  and,  doubtless,  to  this  day  she  meintuns  to 
her  own  private  friends  that  the  manager  of  the  Birming- 
ham llieatre  was  very  careless  as  to  whom  he  admitted 
within  his  establishment. 

Toole  tells  another  amnsing  story  with  regard  to  hti 
make-up.  The  incident  occurred  one  night  when  he  was 
playing  for  a  benefit  at  Sadler's  Wells.  He  performed  at 
the  Surrey  Theatre  and  at  the  Adelphi  on  the  same  even- 
ing, and  as  may  be  imagined,  had  little  time  to  lose  in  dress- 
insietc.  Howeier,  his  work  over  at  the  Surrey  and  the 
Adelphi,  he  left  the  latter  establishment,  taking  a  cab,  in 
order  to  be  driven  to  Sadler's  Wells.  He  entert^  the  cab  as 
Mr.  Spriggins,  —  an  old  man  —  the  character  in  "  lei  on 
Parle  Fran^aia,"  which  he  hod  just  been  playing  —  and  tp 
the  cabman's  intense  Eurpriae,  when  be  opened  the  door  of 
his  vehicle  for  his  fire  to  dismount  at  the  stage  entrance  of 
Sadler's  Wells,  the  popular  attire  of  Muster  (iriuidge,  in 
the  "  Green  Bushes  "  met  his  eye.  There  was.  of  course,  no 
vestige  of  old  Mr.  Sprigj^ns  in  the  cab.  "  What  have  yon 
done  with  the  old  man  ?  "  cried  the  startled  cabman,  fright- 
ened at  his  sudden  disappearance.  "  Where's  the  old  man  ?  " 
Herenpon  Toole  explained  to  him  how  that  he  and  the  old 
man  were  one  and  the  same  person,  held  out  a  liberal  fare,  and 
told  him  that  they  were  waiting  for  him  on  the  stace  inside 
the  theatre.  Bat  the  cabman  was  for  a  long  time  obdurate ; 
be  thought  that  some  unfair  play  had  been  transacted,  and 
refused  to  let  his  fare  go.  calling  on  him  continually  to  pro- 
duce the  "  old  man  I  "  The  disturbance  might  have  been 
indefinitely  prolonged,  had  not  some  of  the  theatrical  offi- 
cials come  outside  to  look  for  the  recreant  actor,  and  found 

crowd.     Of  course  a  release 
in  triumph  on  to  the  stage. 

Toole  IS  notonly  acomic  actor.  He  has  serious  and  even 
pathetic  powers  that  command  the  attention  of  his  ao- 
tliences,  and  his  rendering  of  Caleb  Plummer,  in  the  dra- 
matic version  of  Charles  Dickena'  "  Cricket  on  the  Hearth," 
will  not  have  failedto  impress  those  who  baveseen  it  He  la 
so  earnest  in  hia  work,  so  natural  and  so  easy,  >hat  his  ad- 
mirers feel  instinctively  the  it^e  to  be  hia  native  element, 
and  know  that  he  is  enjoying  his  profession,  though  he  pans 
in  the  same  grooves  night  atter  night.  By  the  bye,  he  has 
played,  he  says,  in  "  Ici  on  Parle  Fran^ais  "  two  thousand 
times.  He  has  won  an  enormous  popularity,  aided  by  bis 
own  efforts  alone.  Patronage  haa  recently  made  tbe 
"  people's  comedian,"  —  as  we  nave  beard  him  called  — 
ftihionable  ;  but  patronage  did  not  create  the  energy  and 
vitality  which  have  distinguished  Toole's  early  attempts  to 
reach  the  stage.  He  is  as  popular  as  a  man  as  be  is  before 
the  footlights.  His  services  when  required  for  benefits,  are 
never  refused ;  and  his  liberality  in  this  matter  contrasts 
strongly  with  tbe  tendencies  of  many  actors.  We  have 
heard  also  that  the  Dramatic  College  is  indebted  to  him. 

In  common  with  all  the  popular  men  of  the  da^,  whether 
actors,  authors,  poets,  painters,  or  ringers,  l^oole  is  going  to 
America.  The  tacea  of  all  great  pablic  characters  seem 
'    torn  intuitively  towards  the  WeM. 
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ELEPHANTS. 


Tbe  popular  Engliiih  aolioa  of  elephants  a  ordioarity 
derived  from  tbe  uourtB  aiid  camps  of  the  East.  ,  They 
are  rightly  enough  believed  Co  play  a  prominent  part  in 
reviews,  Durbare,  and  Bolemn  pageants  in  which  Oriental 
masnifioenue  U  seen  side  by  eidd  with  British  aymmetry 
and  order.  Most  Englishmen  are  awan;  that  a  uonsideiv 
ftble  Dumber  of  the  tigers  annually  slain  in  our  Indian  de- 
pendeucy  are  shot  by  sporttmeo  securely  siiaCed  in  how- 
dahs  on  tlw  bacLs  of  elephants  ;  but  these  useful  beasts 
are  employed  for  many  domestic  purposes,  and  areofteo 
maintained  all  over  India  by  native  (^ntiemen  who  never 
faced  EL  tiger  or  handled  a  gun  in  all  their  lives.  Under 
tbe  Mogul  Emperors  the  "  Fil-Khanah,"  or  "  Mansion  of 
Elephants,"  was  a  regular  department  of  (he  stale ;  and  , 
the  olhcer  in  charge  of  it  had  a  rank  and  signilicaace  anal-  I 
OEous  to  that  of  the  Master  of  the  Buckbounds  with  us.  i 
The  Great  Akbar  used  to  beat  the  jungles  with  a  line  of 
elephants  exteudiug  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile.     Some  native  ! 

K luces  have  derived  n  vile  pleasure  from  witnessing  a  duel 
tween  two  of  these  well-matched  antagonists  ;  and  their  j 
services  have  oHen  been  called  into  requisition  to  put  ig-  I 
noble  criminals  to  a  barbarous  death.  I 

Scott,  whose  knowledge  of  India,  derived  from  members 
of  the  civil  and  military  services,  was  iavariably  correct 
and  striking,  has  introduced  an  elephant  to  contribute  lo 
iho  ilenoaement  of  one  of  his  least  read  novels.  In  tbe 
finaU  of  the  "  Sui^eou's  Uaughcer,"  the  apostate  Richard 
MiddleiDM,  who  has  just  received  what  was  his  due  from 
tbe  bounty  of  Tippoo,  is  told  to  accept  the  fruit  of  the  jus- 
tice of  Uyder,  and  is  crushed,  in  open  Durtur,  under  the 
foot  of  a  well-trained  elephant.  "  The'  cry  which  the  vic- 
tim uttered,"  we  are  told,  "  was  mimicked  by  the  I'oar  of 
the  monster,  and  the  sound,  like  an  bystericul  laugh,  min- 
gled with  a  scream,  which  rung  from  under  the  veil  of 
the  Begum."  No  amount  of  £dian  experience,  we  may 
observe,  could  have  eaabled  any  writer  to  describe  better 
types  of  the  age  and  time  than  have  been  given   by  tbe 
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timated,  by  no  means  coDdned  to  royal  or  princely  families. 
Landholders,  and  English  gentlemen  eugagt^  iu  comnu- 
cial  or  a^-ricultural  pursuits  in  tbe  interior  of  ihu  coantry, 
find  such  an  animal  to  be  well  worth  his  keep  b  maoy 
ways.  It  brings  in  the  collections  of  rent  from  aa  out-sta- 
tion to  headquarters.  It  takes  iuijiortant  letters  or  sup- 
plies right  across  country.  It  will  carry  half  a,  dozen  (tr- 
vant^  with  bed,  baggage,  and  cooking  apparatus,  lo  any 
place  where  these  adjuncts  or  necessanes  cannot  be  relied 
on.  It  enables  the  na,tive  agents  of  a  factory  to  tranl 
about  with  security  against  accidents  or  robbe^.  Where 
roads  have  not  been  constructed,  or  are  impassable  Icr 
vehicles  during  tbe  rainy  season,  the  elephant  is  equal  lo 
any  emergency.  To  swim  rivers,  to  skin  or  w:kde  llinn^ 
swamps,  to  step  cleverly  over  fences  lo  fray  a  path  tlirot^b 
reeds,  to  break  down  forest  trees  firmly  connected  by  loag 
trailing  creepers,  is  a  comparatively  easy  task  to  this  t»pr 
aiouB,  powerful,  and  obedient  serrout.  It  is  true  that  ihite 
or  four  miles  an  bour  is  the  average  rate  of  progress,  sad 
that  it  is  hardly  fair  to  exact  of  an  animal  more  than  fif- 
teen or  twenty  miles  of  march  in  the  day.  It  must  b« 
admitted,  too,  tliat  practice  is  necessary  to  accusiom  tbs 
traveller  to  the  motion,  and  that  the  paces  of  all  elephsnti 
are  not  the  same.  Some  are  so  smooth  as  almost  to  imrils 
others  the  unlucky  occupant  of  the  cushion  loUi 


about  a»  at  sea,  and  arrives  ai 
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s  end  with  k 


pains  in  ali  bis  joints.    But  the  docUlly  of  the  benst  and  lbs 

.,■  .1.. j_  .r 3  ore,  where  rapidity  "" 

the  very  greatest  a 


great  novelist  In  the  desperate  adventurer  Middle  mas, 
Uartly  the  Doctor,  Tom  Hillary  the  crimp,  the  Amazonian 
Mrs.  Montreville,  and  we  may  evea  say,  Tippoo  and  Hy- 


der,  who  have  the  same  sort  of  resemblance  to  uie  real  rulers 
of  Mysore  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  of  Shakespeare 
have  to  their  originals.     It  is  not  very  loog  since  that  the 
indignation  of  ttie  Government  of  India  was  expressed  to   ' 
the  ruler  of  Barodo,  who  bad  fastened  an  unlucky  otiender  < 
to  the  feet  of  an  elephant,  and  had  had  him  pounded  to  , 
death  in  this  fashion  through  Uie  main  streets  of  the  city.       \ 
Bernier's  entertaining  travels  contain  sundry  notices  of  ' 
elephants  as   forming  a  part  of  the  royal  establishment.  < 
The  Emperor  every  year  went  away  from  "  Agra  or  Labor   i 
of  great  Mogul "  to  escape  tbe  hot  season  in  the  cool  and   ! 
picturesque  valleys   of   Cashmere.     In  fact,  he    did  what  | 
.the  present  race  of  English  Viceroys  is  every  now  and   | 
then  attacked  for  doing;  he  sought  a  climate  where  life 
could  be  enjoyed,  instead  of  tieing  merely  endured,  in  the 
hot  winds  and  rainy  season.     On  one  of  these  expeditions 
some  elephants  of  the  King's  household  look  fright  in  a 
mountain  pass,  and  fell  over  a  precipice  some  hundreds  of 
feet  in  sheer  depth.     Bernier,  who  come  up  In  the  cortege 
three  days  afterwards,  saw  tbe  unfortunate  beasts  still  alive 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pass,  moving  their  trunks  and  dying 
by  inches.     It  is  creditable  to  this  writer's   accuracy  of 
descripiioD  that  a  few  years  ago  an  English  officer,  travel- 
Ung   by  the  same  route,  believed  liimself,  on  reasonable 

Eunds,  to  have  ascertained  exactly  the  very  spot  where 
.  accident  took  place.  Had  Livy,  instead  6f  muddling 
up  two  iTifferent  accounts  of  Hannibal's  passage  of  tlie 
Alps,  applied  himself  to  a  critical  and  local  '"   "'"  " 


"  White  Rock,"  and  have  perhaps  even  been  enabled  t 
fix  the  place  where  the  sohd  mountains  were  or  were  n« 
melted  down  with  vinegar. 
Tlie  possession  of  on  elephant  or  two  is,  as  we  hav«  in 


ecurity  of  this  mode  of  conveyance  are,  where  rapidity  of 
'.ial,  of  tJ 

The  owner  of  an  elephant  has  beudes  a  far  greater  'ua^ 
antee  for  respectability  than  the  owner  of  a  giz.  Itunol 
to  be  imagined,  however,  that  elephants  cost  noUung,orcui- 
prosper  without  care  and  attendance.  A  prudent  person 
will  guard  his  elephant  trom  the  deluge  of^s  tropical  nun, 
and  to  this  end  a  high-roofed  bam  must  be  constmcted  with 
open  sides  large  enough  to  admit  something  of  the  size  (J 
an  ordinary  haystack.  Then  thel>ath  is  as  indispeosaUeU 
Uie  elephant  as  it  was  to  an  old  Roman,  or  a  pood  break- 
fast to  tbe  juryman  of  Dickens  :  and  after  a  daily  pluuge 
and  a  swim,  during  which  nothing  Is  seen  of  the  animal  but 
tbe  tip  of  his  trunk,  it  Ues  down  on  its  ude  at  a  signal  from 
the  driver,  and  submits  to  be  oiled,  cleaned,  and  brushe 
while  thorns  or  foreign  substances  are  extracted  from  ths 
toes.  When  these  operations  are  concluded,  a  chain  it 
fastened  round  one  bind  leg,  and  made  secure  to  a  post  or 
tree,  and  the  remainder  of  the  day  is  passed  by  theelepbsat 
iu  obliteratiiig  the  traces  of  the  bath  oy  showers  of  dust,  gr 
in  driving  away  the  flies  with  s  leafy  branch. 

The  food  generally  consists  of  several  pounds  of  coarse  rice, 
the  stem  of  a  plantain  tree,  and  a  whole  cart-load  of  lender 
branches  recently  cut.  To  procure  this  latter  supply  is  Iks 
daily  duly  ot  one  of  the  attendants,  who  in  Indian  phraseol- 
ogy is  termed  "  a  mate,"  the  title  of  Mahovl  being  reserved 
for  the  head  keeper.  Not  every  kind  of  leaf  is  palatably 
and  whole  tracts  of  country  covered  with  forest  trees  an 
alwolutely  useless  for  the  feeding  of  elephants.  When  on  s 
march,  or  in  the  jungles,  elephants  will  endeavor  to  feed  sU 
day,  and  will  snatch  at  anything  edible.  Those  whosis 
now  groaning  over  the  price  of  coals  will  hardly  be  consoled 
by  the  knowledge  tliat  the  price  of  an  elephant's  keep  bst 
almost  doubled  in  tbe  lost  quarter  of  a  century.  Formerly 
in  the  Gangetic  Delta  an  elephant,  with  its  two  attendsnU, 
cost  little  more  than  £  2  a  month.  The  amount  is  now  fully 
double,  and  In  other  and  drier  partk  of  India,  wliere  fonge 
is  scarce,  it  reaches  the  high  figure  of  £6  or  £7. 

Elephants  are  also  very  liable  to  be  disabled  by  sore  feet 
or  to  get  out  of  condition.  Thorns,  stumps,  and  stoies 
cause  laceration  and  lameness  ;  sores  and  ulcers  arise  fvM 
neglect  or  carelessness  iu  fitting  onthehowdah;  and  in- 
ternal disorders  ore  betrayed  by  the  animal  itself  whicb 
literally  consumes  lumps  of  earth  to  show  that  it  needs  a 
purgative.  Tlkeu  an  elephant  may,  under  Iwd  managemetit, 
become  as  fertile  a  source  of  quarrel  aa  rabbits  or  hsrei. 
Some  have  a  vicious  habit  ofgetUug  rid  of  their  fastenings, 
and  making  nightly  expeditions  into  fields  of  rice  or  sngar- 
cane.    A  Mahout,  with  the  recklassnesa  or  nonchalance  of 
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All aric  menials,  will  take  bis  elepttsnt  right  through  a  field 

of  rice,  wheat,'  or  pulse  to  save  a  circuit  of  a  few  hundred 
yards,  or  be  will  permit  it  xi  pluck  the  finest  fruiti  of  the 
otchird,  or,  ri  he  pMses  through  a  village,  will  slyly  cou- 
nive  at  a  push  or  a  shove  that  annihilates  a  line  of  store- 
boaws,  or  null  madeof wattles,  mud,  and  thatch.  Incensed 
landowners,  defrauded  of  theirreota  or  defied  by  their  ten- 
ants, have  often  been  known  quietly  to  send  &poue  of  ser- 
vantaon  an  elephant  into  the  garden  or  field  of  their  adver- 
saij,  and  to  truat  to  subsequent  chicanery  and  corruption 
to  meet  and  counteract  the  tale  of  a  plundered  homestead 
and  a  ravaged  crop. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy  ago  elephants  plavcd,  or 
were  made  to  play,  a  Tery  active  part  in  boundary  disputes, 
or  contests  for  new  tracts  of  alluvial  formation,  with  which 
the  Executive  was  then  wholly  incompetent  to  cope.  Dis- 
tricts were  at  that  time  of  enormous  extent.  The  laws 
against  what  are  termed  agrarian  outrages  were  palpably 
lax,  the  police  was  wholly  officered  by  natives,  and  encroach- 
menla  were  either  attempted  or  resisted,  on  the  part  of  the 
proprietors,  by  the  aid  of  organized  Ijands  of  strong-limbed 
and  well-paid  club-men.  A  desultory  engagement  ensued, 
in  which,  so  the  police  report  stated,  a  couple  of  men  were 
transfixed  with  spears  and  died  on  the  spot,  and  three  or 
finr  more  were  wounded  \  and  then  the  fight  waa  fought 
over  again  in  the  criminal  and  civil  courts.  In  a  long  and 
acritnonioas  litigation  it  was  minutely  described  how  the 
aggressor  had  sent  one  servant  on  a  bay  pony,  a  second 
.on  a  white  ditto,  and  a  third  on  the  elephant ;  how,  at  a 
given  signal  from  dka  howdah,  the  ripe  corn  had  been  fired 
or  the  well  had  been  choked ;  how  this  tenant  had  been 
speared  with  a  javelin  because  he  would  not  give  up  the  in- 
'heritance  of  bis  fathers,  and  been  riddled  with  buckshot 
because  h«  had  refused  to  swear  to  a  lie  ;  and,  finally, 
how  the  huge  bulk  of  the  earth-shaking  beasi  had  been 
employed  to  finish  the  work  of  the  club-men,  and  to  pound 
hearth  and  homestead  into  a  chaotic  mass.  Unluckily,  in 
these  statements,  graphically  detailed  and  sworn  to  in 
essential  particulars  by  a  score  of  respectable  witnesses, 
there  was  a  substratum  of  truth  and  a  vast  superstructure 
of  fiilsehood.  Two  men  had  possibly  been  killed,  but  they 
beloDged  to  the  opposite  party,  or  they  were  not  dead  at  all, 
bnthad  been  conveniently  kept  out  of  sight  to  give  color  to 
the  storv ;  no  four-footed  animals  had  appeared  on  or  near 
the  battle-field ;  the  servants  whose  dignity  and  position  re- 

J lured  ponies  or  elephants  for  locomotion  had  in  reality 
ept  quietly  out  of  sight  in  some  friendly  or  neighboring 
vill^e,  and  had  allowed  the  rough  work  of  violence  to  pro- 
ceed through  the  agency  of  sobordinates,  who  had  been  in- 
strDcted  as  to  what  was  required  of  them  in  the  interests  of 
their  master  by  a  few  words  as  significant  as  the  old  Latin 
formula    to    the   Conials-^n<   quid  delrmenti  retpubliea 

These  tales  are  happily  almost  obsolete,  and  the  iniqui- 
ties, real  or  imputed,  of  the  elephant,  are  now  more  often 
confined  to  the  abstraction  of  two  or  three  sticks  of  sugar- 
cane, or  to  the  treading  under  of  some  perches  of  a  newly- 
EUnted  crop.  But  occasionally  damage  to  property  and 
fe  is  done  by  a  tame  elephant  which  geta  loose  in  the  rat- 
ting seasoD,  and  is  trans'ormed  from  a  drudge  as  service- 
abls  as  the  "  lubber  fiend  "  into  a  demon  of  cunning  malice 
and  deliberate  revenge.  An  elephant  has  been  known, 
when  in  this  state,  to  take  up  a  commanding  position  on  a 
high  road  and  near  a  .village,  and  to  deal  death  and  de- 
sbnctioa  round  him  for  a  week  together.  Old  women  and 
children  caught  and  ponnded  to  a  jelly  ;  corpses  whirled 
-  round  in  mockery  by  the  trunk  of  the  infuriated  animal ; 
several  houses  unroofed  or  thrown  down ;  portly  native 
gentlemen  fiying  out  of  their  palanquins  ;  communication 
stopped,  and  the  whole  neighborhood  in  a  panic  —  this  has 
aotnnfrequently  been  the  tenor  of  the  police  reports  for 
diys  until  a  spherical  bullet  from  the  practised  hand  of  a 
■poTtingmag;istrate  or  indigo  planter  Eives  the  destroyer  his 

nils.  Sportsmen  accustomed  to  the  jungles  know  that 
are  only  two  or  thnw  places  where  a  shot  Is  eSective. 
Eithar  ^e  charge  of  the  animal  must  be  awaited,  and  the 
aimmtutbcf  taken  at  the  hollow  just  above  the  trunk,  or,  if 


the  sportsman  has  not  coolniesa  enough  for  this  venture,  a 
side  shot  through  the  eye  will  do  equally  well.  More  than 
forty  years  ^o  the  elephant  Chat  went  mad  on  Exeter 
Change  exhausted  somethin?  like  a  barrowful  of  bullets 
before  he  could  be  destroyed,  the  assailants  being  either 
ignorant  of  the  vital  part,  or  beiog  unable  to  catch  the  ani- 
mal in  the  necessary  position.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
late  Major  Rogers  had  killed  some  .twelve  hundred  wild 
elephants  in  the  jungles  of  Ceylon,  and  rarely  failed  in  de- 
spatching his  victim  at  one  shot.  But  then  he  had  thor- 
oughly studied  the  habits  of  the  animal,  whether  single  or 
in  nerds,  was  a  first-rate  shot,  and  had  the  assistance  of  a 
native  so  cool  and  daring  as  to  be  able  to  walk  up  to  a 
hen)  and  pull  the  tail  of  an  nnanspecting  beast,  wbtch,  in 
consequence,  looked  round  and  presented  a  favorable  shot 
to  the  experienced  sportsman. 

Elephants  live,  it  is  generally  believed,  to  the  age  of  a 
hundred  or  a  hundred  and  twenty  years,  and  average  six 
to  seven  feet  in  height.  A  very  few  years  since,  one  died 
at  Benares  which  was  believed  by  local  tradition  to  have  car- 
ried Warren  Hastings.  At  seventy  years  old  the  animal 
is  quite  in  its  prime,  aod  will  perform  long  marches,  beat 
the  jungles  for  a  whole  day,  and  receive  unmoved  the 
charge  of  the  solitary  buffalo,  a  greater  test  of  staunch- 
ness and  confidence  than  the  rush  and  roar  of  a  tiger.  The 
price  of  a  docile  elephant,  free  from  disease  or  vice,  and 
with  many  seasons  of^  nsefulnesi  before  it,  varies  from  £60 
or  £70  to  £120.  Much  higher  sumi  are  constantly  given  for 
those  which  have  a  reputation  in  the  sporting  world,  or 
which  are  conspicuous  for  their  height  or  symmetry,  or  are 
peculiarly  fitteo  to  play  a  part  in  festivals  or  social  pagean- 
try. An  eleptiant  of  nine,  teo,  or  eleven  feet  is  rare,  but 
Is  magnificent  to  J>ehold.  Each  animal  has  its  name. 
The  female  is  '*  the  Pearl,"  the  "  beloved  "  one,  or  the 
"  golden  mouth."  Recent  history  or  ancient  tradition  is 
called  on  to  supply  appellations  for  the  males,  which  range 
from  the  Gimiliar  sounds  of  HyderAli  and  Uppoo  on  the  one 
hand,  up  to  the  mythic  heroes  of  the  Indian  epics  on  the 
other;  Bhima,  who  wielded  a  mace  like  Athelstan  the  Un- 
ready, and  Arjuna,  who,  like  Ulvsses,  distanced  all  com- 
petitors in  the  use  of  the  bow.  Herds  of  these  animals  in 
a  wild  state  are  still  to  be  found  in  Central  and  Southern 
India,  in  the  junsles  of  Assam,  and  also  in  the  forests 
which  skirt  the  Eastern  fronljer  of  the  Indian  peninsula. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  elephantB  c  '  * 
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landscape  than  a  line  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty  elephants 
wuting,  by  the  aide  of  some  well-kouwo  cover,  for  the 
alenal  to  commence  operationa,  or  than  the  solitary  animal 
which  mav  be  seen  towards  evening  in  the  months  of  Janu- 
ary or  February,  alowly  wending  its  way  over  an  enormous 
filain  to  a  cluster  of  white  tents  in  which  a  couple  of  Eng- 
ish  officials  are  recording  the  results  of  a  survey  of  the 
country,  or  have  been  dealing  out  useful  advice  and  sum- 
maiy  justice  to  a  whole  rillme  population. 


BUTTON-HOLING  IN  ENGLAND. 


Thbkk  are  at  present  three  recognized  modes  whereby 
young  men  of  some  merit  but  of  small  fortune  may  make  a 
fair  start  in  the  world.  The  first  is  matrimony ;  toe  second 
is  borrowing  upon  life  inaurancB;  aod  the  third  is  button- 
holing. Ofthese  three  branches  of  the  great  art  of  getting 
on,  button-holing  is  at  once  the  moat  scientific  and  the  most 
secure.     Profitable  matrimony  is  not,  as  times  go,  a  bad 


many,  moreover,  the  quid  pro  quo  is  always  serious.  The 
young  women  of  the  finest  fortunes  do  not  always  posaess 
the  finest  tampers ;  and  diamonds  have  nowadays  a  ten- 
dency to  associate  themselves  with  the  grosser  forms  of  the 
Lancashire  dialect.  The  course  also  of  l^slation  is  not 
likely  during  the  next  few  years  to  be  so  favorable  to  a  due 
control  over  his  wife's  fortnne  as  the  young  climber  on  the 
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Udder  of  life  could  wish.  Tlie  air 
notion!  on  the  subject  of  women' 
maj  Terj  Ukely  be  used  before  long, 


with  bubversivn 
s.  The  women 
householder  &nd 
lodger  receotlf  were,  for  the  purpose  of  "  dishin<;  the 
Whijjs  ;"  and  even  if  the  Con»erviitives  should  discover  & 
less  objectionable  mode  of  securing  oiBce  than  the  exten- 
■ion  ol  the  franchise  to  womeu,  there  has  been  talk  enough 
about  it  to  turn  the  heads  of  half  the  huiresses  in  England. 
In  fact,  if  a  young  EQelishman  is  deiirous  of  marrying  an 
heiress,  and  feels  that  he  bat  a  giil  that  wav,  we  should 
■trongly  recommend  him  to  look  out  for  the  aaughter  of  a 
German  manufacturer.  Any  little  defects  in  style  or  dialect 
will  not  be  easily  recognized  in  a  foreigner  {  and  for  the 
present  a  German  woman  with  money  is  likely  to  have 
less   nonsense   in  her   than  an  English  woman   similarly 

A  very  shy 
that  coutidunc 

ful  operation  in  the  marriage  market,  mav,  if  his  health  is 
good  and  he  is  not  afraid  of  work,  prefer  the  second  of  the 
two  recognized  modes  of  beginning  life.  To  purchase  an 
interest  in  a  well-establUbed  mercantile  house,  or  to  buy  a 
partnership  in  a  firm  of  solicitors,  are  modes  of  starting  in 
life  which  have  for  some  years  back  been  cousidered  emi- 
nently promising  and  satisfactory  ;  but  they  are  modes 
wluch  imply  in  the  operator  not  only  a  certain  reputation 
for  ability,  diligence,  and  integrity,  but  also  the  immediate 
possebsioQ  oi'one  or  mure  thousands  of  ready  money.  The 
process,  however,  of  procuring  the  use  of  such  a  sum  of 
money  is  one  which  presents  no  serious  difficulties  to  a 
healthy  and  energetic  young  man,  particularly  if  bo  has 
had  a  public  school  or  University  cureer.  He  insures  his 
life  with  some  firal-rate  Life  Society  lor  about  twice  the 
amount  of  cash  required  to  enable  faiih  to  make  his  start. 
and  alter  furnishing  auch  guarantees  as  may  be  demanded 
.for  bii  continuance  of  payment  of  the  annual  premiums,  he 
raises  the  cash  amount  required,  at  a  moderate  rate  of  iO' 
teiuat,  and  on  reasonable  terms  as  to  payment  of  principal, 
by  mortgaging  his  policy  to  the  Society.  Borrowing  upon 
lite  insurance  is  in  some  respects  the  simpleat  and  easiest 
of  the  processes  whereby  impecunious  young  men  of  merit 
gam  a  start  over  their  fellows  in  the  race  of  life ;  but  it  is 
a  process  of  which  the  ease  and  simplicity  are  very  soon 
euiausted,  and  which  may  at  a  later  stage  of  an  adven- 
turer's career  be  found  to  produce  inconveniences  which 
will  more  than  overbalance  the  advantage  of  the  start. 

The  process  of  button-boling  is  free  tiom  all  the  risks  and 
nnisances  which  accompany  the  other  two  processes.  It 
may  be  a  long  process,  but  art  is  proverbially  long.  It  may 
be  a  troublesome  process,  but  what  can  poor  young  men  of 
merit  expect  to  obtain  without  taking  trouble  ?  And  of 
coarse  it  may  in  any  given  case  prore  to  be  an  unsnccessTul 
process.  But  then,  what  is  certain  except  the  rise  of 
prices  ?  It  costs  not  a  bit  more  preparation  than  that 
which  it  required  for  a  matrimonial,  commercial,  or  profes- 
sional specnlatioD.  It  involves  the  adventurer  in  no  irri- 
tating or  clogging  connections  or  liabilities.  And  ita  grand 
advantage  ia,  that  if  the  button-holer  fails  in  any  of  his 
operations,  he  is  not  compromised ;  he  is  not  hampered, 
we^hled,  or  damaged  ;  be  must,  however  unsuccessful, 
have  guned  something  from  his  last  operation,  and  he  is 
fi««  to  begin  again  with  at  least  as  good  a  chance  as  he 
bad  before.  Button-holine,  as  the  name  implies,  is  the  art 
of  establishing  spei^ial  reUtions  with  influential  persons, 
and  it  is  an  art  which  undoubtedly  requires  a  considerable 
amount  both  of  trouble  and  tact  There  are  men  who  ful 
in  this  art  because  they  will  not  take  trouble  enough ;  and 
there  are  men  who  fail  because  they  are  hopelessly  wanting 
in  tact.  On  the  other  hand,  with  painstaking  and  discre- 
tion, particularly  if  these  qualiUes  are  set  off  by  a  good 
personal  appearance  or  a  ^nk  and  conciliatory  manner, 
there  are  no  lengths  of  success  to  which  the  button-holer 
may  not  hope  to  go.  There  are  those  possessed  of  these 
qualities  who  can  t>uttun-hoIe,  not  only  men,  but  groups  of 
men.  Several  borouabs  possesa  a  speaker  or  two  who 
can  button-hole  a  public  meeting,  and  there  is  at  least  one 
statesman  at  the  present  time  who  can  bntton-hole  the 


rne  out  in  this  countn',  partly 
to  be  got  by  it  as  fonnerlr, 


House  of  Commons.  But  such  success  in  but  (on-holing  u 
this  is  quite  exceptional ;  and  the  term  is  thcrelure  usually 
and  properly  restricted  to  signily  the  art  of  eslabliihiog 
special  relatious  with  a  patron,  la  this  sense  butlon-hof 
ing  is  the  modern  and  refined  representiiilve  ot  the  old  and 
coarse  art  of  toadyism. 

As  a  common  trade  or  regularly  prufeewd  mode  of  mak- 
ing a  livelihood,  toadyism  i( i-  ^l^ .1- 

because  there  is 
and  partly  becai 
life  have  been  discovered.  T^e  rich  or  noble  fools  who  ia 
the  last  century  kept  their  toadies,  much  as  two  centuries 
earlier  they  would  have  kept  their  jesters,  hav^  lost  muck 
of  their  patronage  and  innuence,  and  new  channels  have 
been  opened  out  to  the  clever  men  who  used  to  live  upoo 
them.  The  place  that  was  once  given  by  favor  is  noa 
given  by  competitive  eEamination  ;  and  the  man  who  was 
formerly  driven  to  become  a  parasite  may  now  flourish  at  t 
Special  Correspondent  For  these  and  similar  retscmi, 
pure  toadyism  has  ceased  to  be  profitable,  and  is  pretty 
nearly  extinct  as  a  trade.  If  indeed  it  lives  at  all,  it  lives 
only  in  its  modern  and  much  less  objectionable  represenla- 
tive,  button- hoi  ing. 

Tliere  b  this  in  common  between  the  toady  and  the  bot- 
ton-boler,  that  they  both  seek  to  profit  by  trading  an  the 
foibles  of  a  patron.  If  patrons  were  indifferent  to  flattery 
there  would  be  no  place  for  the  toady.     If  they  could  ap- 

Sreciate  hidden  merit  there  would  be  little  success  to  the 
ntton-holer.  Both  depend  entirely  upon  the  frailties  of 
the  powerfuL  But  there  the  likeness  ends.  The  butun- 
holer  is  almost  necessarily  a  superior  creature  to  the  toady. 
The  weaknesses  which  nourish  him  are  not  special,  groB, 
and  palpable,  such  as  the  stupid  selfishness  or  tne  excttan 
vanity  whereby  the  toady  thrives,  but  are  simply  lho« 
which  are  common  to  all  men,  whether  in  or  out  of  office 
— -  namely,  that  men  do  not  see  that  which  is  far  off  so  «ell 
as  that  which  is  near,  nor  that  which  retires  so  well  as  thit 
which  obtrudes  itself.  The  toady  may,  the  button-holer 
must,  be  a  man  of  some  merit.  The  toady  can  hardly  help 
being  servile;  whereas  the  accompliuied  buiton-boler 
works  with  little,  if  any,  loss  of  self-respect  Altogetbar, 
if  it  is  fair  to  consider  the  toady  as  surviving  in  the  bacton- 
holer,  it  is  fair  also  10  admit  that  he  is  a  vastly  reformed 
character. 

Under  exceptional  circumstances,  such  as  an  Eastern 
despotism,  or  the  sway  of  a  Western  Saviour  of  Society,  the 
ability  Ki  button-hole  may  carry  with  it  riches,  pleasure^ 
and  gigantic  power.  And  the  power  which  istnoseia- 
cised  indirectiy  by  the  judicious  bntton-holer  is  even  mow 
emjoyabte  than  that  which  ia  exercised  directly  by  bis 
patron.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  power  pcs- 
•esaed  by  an  able  Vice-Emperor  is  not  actually  greater  ia 
quantitv  than  that  possessed  by  his  master;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  is  In  quality  more  eitjoyable.  To  tbs 
discreet  man  there  are  few  things  in  this  world  more  de- 
licious than  to  pull  hidden  strings;  and  when  tbe  lu^ 
Sirited  and  intelligent  Radical  expresses  a  prefereneem 
esarism,  it  is  always  with  the  implied  condition  that  b* 
can  button-hole  Ciesar,  And  in  the  ordinary  ciicnm- 
stances  of  English  life  it  is  the  opportunity  and  ability  lo 
button-hole  that  gives  to  a  young  man  entering  a  profes- 
sion or  the  public  service  a  prospect  of  a  brilliant  success. 
Diligence,  tact,  quickness,  and  accuracy,  good  temper, 
controlled  enthusiasm,  the  power  to  do  f  i^out  sleep,  and 
an  imperturbable  digestion,  all  'theae  combined  in  ens 
man,  say  a  Civil  Servant,  will  no  doubt  save  him  fixm 
beinn  a  failure  in  his  career.  But  they  will  not  secure  Mm 
a  brilliant  or  a  rapid  success.  They,  or  some  of  them,  an 
among  the  conditions  of  success  ;  but  tbev  are  not  the  s(fc 
or  the  essential  conditions.  It  is  well  that  he  should  te 
diligent;  but  it  is  better  still  that  the  great  man  shooM 
think  he  is  so.  He  may  sUlve  much  to  be  quick  and  ex- 
act in  bis  work ;  but  he  should  strive  more  to  catch  and 
keep  bis  chiefs  eye.  To  happen  to  be  always  standlsg 
just  where  that  eye  happens  to  fall  1  to  be  ready  with  his 
"  Here  am  1,  send  me,*'  whenever  the  chief  is  eonsideriw 
whom  he  shall  employ  on  a  dolkate  butlneM,  and*  tb«n,  01 
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coarse,  to  do  the  buslnen  ritisfactoril^ ;  to  be  about  his 
ptUron ;  to  occur  to  him  ;  to  abwrveliim ;  to  obligi;  him; 
and  (0,  aa  the  ln<t  and  'triumphant  acbtevemeiit,  to  be- 
niM  the  man  of  wLuin  bis  patron  thinks  the  best  and  the 
kindlieat  in  his  particuUr  depirtmeDt  or  pnifeiuon,' and 
irtiom  ihereforA  he  meanB  to  send  to  the  top  ot'  it  —  this  is 
tba  cheapest,  the  safest,  and  the  truest  art  of  rising  in  life ; 
■nd  this  u  what  is  ordinarily  meant  bj  butlon-hotiiig. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


U.  SrsAKOtca  has  been  appointed  director  of  the  Th&itre 
i/B  IlalieDa  in  Paris,  which  will  open  fur  the  season  an  the  Tth 
of  October. 


A  piBCK  by  Balzac,  bearing  the  descriptiie  title  of  "  trag^die 
boai;^isei"  bos  been  diacovered,  and  is  soon  to  be  prodtu^  at 
orw  erf'  the  Paris  theatres. 

OFf-ENBACB  has  compoacd  a  nuw  o)ieretta  for  the  Renais- 
sance Theatre,  Paris,  entitled  the  "  Jo.ie  PBrfumeuss."  The 
words  ire  by  Hector  Cr^mieai. 

TiCTOE  HuQO  bas  just  published  a  poem  entitled  "La  Lib^ra- 
tian  dn  Territolre."  It  is  to  be  sold  for  the  beoetit  of  the  expa- 
triated Alsatians  and  Lorrainers. 

Tai  distinguished  geologist,  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  bos  recently 
been  engaged  in  scientific  explorations  at  Combe- Varin,  and 
along  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Chaumont. 

I.  Dd  CHAiLLtl  has  been  in  Lapland  and  Norway,  and  is 
iblication  —  one,  an 
|[  of  adventnrea   for 

The  London  Coart  Journal  says  :  "  Mr.  John  8.  Clarke,  the 
bishl}'  popular  comedian,  who  is  attracting  to  the  Uaymarket 
Theatre  tbe  largest  audiences  eier  known  at  tbia  period,  has 
obtained  by  purchase  the  legal  assignment  of  the  comedy  of 
'BTerjbody's  Friend,' now  so  much  better  known  under  the  title 
of 'A  Widow  Hunt.'" 

lu  elaborate  History. of  the 
inly  founded  on  an  exam- 
0  of  Stale  Papers  and  other  contemporary  documents 
Mhich  hare  not  been  pubHsbed.  A  third  edition  of  M.  Taine'a 
*ork,  "  De  rinlelligence,"  is  preparing,  in  which  will  be  found 
IS  and  additions. 


Tnx  age  is  frightrully  lerelling,  and  free-trade  has  had  much 
to  do  in  the  matter.  Hitherto  it  was  only  princes  who  could  be 
baptized  in  water  taken  from  the  river  Jordan.  At  present 
there, is  a  depot  in  Paris  where  water  from  that  rirer,  bottled, 
and  canying  the  seal  and  trade-mark  of  a  religious  society  in 
Jeraialem,  can  be  had  for  a  trifle.  The  chief  depot  is  at  Mar- 
•dllea. 

"  Tnx  two  Utest  additions  to  Madame  Tnssand's  Wax-Ti'ii-k 
Exhibition,"  says  the  llliatrated  Btmac,  "  are  Charles  Dicki...  ■ 
sod  tbe  Shab  of  Persia  —  the  laiier  admirnbly  good,  the  former 
execrably  bad.  The  novelist's  cfBgy  is  utterly  unlike  him,  and 
is  so  distressing  a  CBricaiiire  as  to  be  suirgeBtiTC  of  its  baring 
been  designed  as  a  rerenge  for  tbe  inextinguishable  tanghtcr 
dineted  against  the  plastic  art  by  Ihe  celebrant  of  the  immor- 
tally ridiculous  Mrs.  Jarley." 

A  Geknait  chemist,  naoied  Londsberg,  claims  to  have  made  a 
discovery  of  great  importance  to  persona  of  weak  sight,  and,  in- 
deed, to  all  persons  not  sctually  blind.  It  ia  undersiood  ihat  tbe 
C'sful  effect  produced  on  tbe  eyesight  by  many  of  tbe  common 
na  of  artificial  ligbt  ia  due  to  the  great  proportion  of  non. 
Inminona,  and  merely  calorific  rays  which  they  contain.  In  sun- 
light there  are  fifty  per  cent,  of  such  rays,  but  in  gaslight  there 
are  nearly  niilcty  per  cent-,  in  tbi:  electric  light  eighty,  and  in 
1. !__...,- T__i_L Isthatby 


kerosene  nini 


I.andsbcrg  Bsserts  th 


hi^  any  kind  of  artificiai  light  through  a  thin  layer  of  alum  or 
nuca,  these  calorific  rays  are  absorbed,  while  the  illuminaiing 
power  of  the  true  light  rays  is  uDdiminished,  and  becomes  mild 


took  a  fancy  to  a  landscape  by  Carat,  which,  as  ebe  happened 
TO  be  in  funds,  ahe  bdnght  for  33,000  francs.  Her  friends  told 
her  the  picture  was  not  worth  the  uioiiFy,  and  thnu|:h  not 
exactly  of  that  opinion  herself,  she  was  frightened  into  selling 
it  for  16,000  francs,  with  which  she  bought  a  diamond  bracelet. 
Therenpon.  her  acqnainlance  said  she  had  been  rubbed,  and 
that  many  of  the  supposed  gems  were  but  pasle.  That  evening 
the  bracelet  was  exchanged  for  a  pair  of  ear-rings,  at  a  OSB  of 
3.000  francs.  When  returning  fhim  the  jewellers  she  aaw  n 
miniature  chalft  in  the  window  of  a  toyshop,  and  waa  forthwith  ' 
overcome  by  a  violent  dciiire  to  take  a  trip  to  Switzerland. 
Eight  days  later,  the  ear-riii):s  followed  the  bracelet,  and  with 
the  ll,5dG  francs  resulting  from  their  sale,  she  purchased  a 
dicdtl  at  Inlerlaken.  A  clock  played  a  quadrille  from  "  Orph^" 
"  Vivo  Paris  1  "  the  lady  cried,  "  tiiero's  no  place  like  Paris  1  " 
The  chaltf  was  sold  for  5,000  franca,  with  which  she  purchased 
some  bronzes,  xuppoaed  to  be  antique,  but  worth  some  300 
francs,  a  price  ihey  fetched  when  lold  at  the  Hfiiel  des  Ventea 
GttL'en  mom  lis  afttr. 

Disisi,  the  famous  actor  in  comic  oporaltea,  baa  just  died 
His  appearance  on  the  stage,  without  speaking  or  even  singing. 
was  so  droll  as  to  convulse  tbe  theatre  with  laughter.  On  the 
news  of  his  death  reaching  the  green-room,  whde  the  famons 
"  Timbsle  "  was  being  represented,  tbe  anisia  assembleil  recited 
a  collective  pater-noaler  for  their  depnrted  rfxifiire  The  talent 
of  Desir^  was  the  forced  product  of  beer;  he  drank  gallons  of  it 
during  a  performance,  and  it  ultimuiely  caused  his  deaih.  In 
proportion  aa  he  increased  hie  draughts  did  his  |;ood  though 
coarae  gayety  and  fantasy  become  more  brillisnt.  Acting  on 
medical  advice  he  abstained  fro'm  indulging  his  passion,  but  find- 
ing he  no  longer  pleased  the  tptciaion,  he  returned  his  habilB, 
which  have  proved  fnial.  Once  he  indulged  in  politics ;  in  1 864, 
in  a  village  festival  represented  on  ihe  stage,  the  crowd  placed 
him  on  a  bnm'l  and  insisted  on  bis  making  a  speech.  He  ad- 
mitted he  waa  unaccustomed  to  public  speaking,  and  inadequate 
to  the  occasion,  but  tliat  he  was  ever  "  suslaioid  by  ttie  immor- 
tal prindplea  of  1789."  At  this  moment  tbe  barrel  cracked,  and 
be  disappeared  inside  it.  The  republican  press  took  op  the  mat- 
ter,  the  play  was  interdicted,  and  Dcsin!  was  fined.  Ever  after- 
wards, if  the  word  revolution  was  pronounced  in  his  hearing,  ho 
took  off  his  hat  with  great  solemnity. 

Fbkkob  authors,  when  engaged  on  foreign  subjects,  have 
ever  had  a  greater  character  for  courage  than  discretion,  and  M. 
Dumas  tils  baa  just  added  a  remarkable  proof  or  the  truth  of 
this. rule  bv  undertaking  to  publish  a  preface  to  a  tranclation  of 
Goethe's  ''  Faust,"  latelr  brought  out  lor  the  Paris  market. 
German  works  are  hardly  of  themselves  very  popalar  there  t 
present,  except,  indeed,  the  military  literature  arising  out  of  the 
war,  which  ia  greedily  translated  and  read  aa  fast  as  it  appears. 
And  M.  Dumas  has  laid  himself  especially  open  to  adverse 
criticism  in  his  new  labor  by  bis  candid  confession  of  almoat 


mands  on  the  knowledge  and  thought  of  the  reader.  "  I  admit, 
he  naively  soys,  "  that  1  have  hut  a  poor  call  to  set  ni^self  up 
aa  a  judge  of  tbe  style  or  form  of  '  Faust'  in  the  original.  I 
know  JDSt  enough  of  the  latter  to  ask  my  way,  take  my  railroad 
ticket,  and  aider  my  meal  when  in  Germany."  It  is  no  wonder 
that  a  not  unkindly  critic  in  the  Ttmfit  idtt  whether  it  ia  not 
time  that  the  gifted  autbor'a  friends  should  have  the  courage 
to  tell  him  lb«  plain  truth,  and  get  him  to  stick  to  that  work 
which  is  proper  to  him,  since  the  only  result  of  his  plunging 
into  tbe  myaticism  he  knows  so  little  of  will  probably  be  the 
loss  of  the  keen  judgment  and  good  toite  with  which  nature  has 
endowed  him. 

A  ccRiODS  original  letter  is  published  by  the  THbuse  of  Bei^ 
tin.  It  was  addre&>ed  dnring  the  Franco.German  war  to  the 
President  of  the  Berlin  police  by  a  countrywoman,  to  whom  be 
had  forwarded  aome  assistance  to  enable  her  to  leave  Paris  and 
settle  in  England,  and  who  afterwards  wanted  help  to  return  lo 
Germany.  She  owns  to  the  nnpatriotic  weakness  of  having 
accepted  the  addresses  of  a  Frenchman  as  follows:  '"Think 
not,  she  writes,  "  that  1  love  the  French ;  bat  the  heart  oF  my 
deceased  Hu)>er(  was  rich,  and  he  meaat  to  know  nothing  of  the 
war,  but  fly  from  Weissenburg  to  me  in  England.  Tdere,  as  I 
bear,  a  bnliet  has  cut  bis  arm  in  two  and  worried  his  hei^  ofF. 
What  am  1  to  do  if  you  do  not  send  me  auotber  trifle  for  the 
journey  to  Germany  and  tbe  exigences  of  my  clothing  ?  Tbe 
war  baa  sadly  carried  me  away,  and  if  I  do  not  instantly  aeek 
better  luck  in  Germany,  I  must  go  into  a  convent.  Foncive  me 
the  love  of  the  good  Frenchman  ;  he  vras  true,  and  would  hare 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  war.  but  Napoleon,  Ihe  former  Rm- 
peior  of  Palis,  unmercifully  took  him  away  with  him,  and  he  will 
never  retom.     He  fell  innocently  at  Weitsenburg-    I  shonld 
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me  a  little  to  make  my  letWr  lound  wall ;  nhe  is  reiy  leanii 
but  Md  to  sftj,  Bhe  ilee|js  on  the  most  iinportant  occuioni.  >nd 
then  I  maBl  break  my  head  alone,  and  converse  with  your  worship 
unaided.     And  then  she  it  so  sharp,  that  Tor  every 'word  out  of 
her  moulh  I  must  sit  up  sewing  Tor  her  half  the  nigbc     Do  me  a 

kindness  in  these  hard  times.     I  beg  for  haste  and  calm 

brance  of 

Whilb  the  Tftrions  Cbriatian  denominations  are  engaged  in 
qnarrellinK  and  B^hlinK  "ilh  eacb  other,  it  is  to  be  fou^  that 
some  astute  'old  Cbriilians,  weary  of  all  (his  warfare,  will  em- 
brace Judaism  fbr  the  sake  of  peace.  Sncb  a  case,  according  to 
.  a  Hamburg  paper,  seems  to  have  lately  occnmd  at  Munich,  A 
rich  Catholic  lady  who  died  there  the  other  day  left  a  will  on 
which  was  endorsed  the  fbtlowing  direction  :  "  This,  my  tas: 
will  and  testament,  is  not  to  be  opened  except  in  the  presence  of 
the  chief  judge,  the  head  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  the  head  of 
the  Jewish  conjtrepation."  On  Ibe  will  being  opened  by  these 
Kcntiemen,  it  was  found  that  her  property  was  left  to  the  Jews, 
her  reasons  for  the  bequest  being  staled  ns  follows  :  "  During 
the  whole  course  of  my  lifb  I  have  given  my  best  attention  to 
inrestigale  the  rarioui  creeds,  and  I  have  seen  chat  the  Jewish 
religion  is  the  purest  of  all ;  among  all  nationalities  I  have  never 
noticed  any  possessing  such  good  and  upright  feelings  as  the 
Jews.  I  therefore  bequeath  60,000  thalers  to  the  heads  of  the 
Jewish  congregation,  to  be  distributed  to  such  of  their  charities 
OS  they  please."  The  will  terminated  with  these  words : 
"  Anj  person  who  may  presume  to  disobey  my  injunctions,  and 
depart  from  the  exact  terms  of  tdy  will,  that  part  more  esjiecially 
connected  with  tbe  good  of  the  Jews,  may  the  curses  inscribed 
in  the  Book  of  the  Iiaw  rest  upon  him."  Jt  must  bo  admitted 
that,  if  to  "  dwell  together  in  unity  "  is  Ibe  distinguishing  mark 
of  Christian  brotherhood,  tbe  Jews  are  (v  more  Hke  Christians 
than  many  prolUloi;^  of  Christienity  ;  and  it  is  not  unnatural 
that  an  old  lady  should  get  in:o  a  confusion  between  tbe  two 
persuasions.  We  shall  all  be  placed  in  a  ridiculoas  position,  if, 
owing  to  sectarian  differencea,  people  earnestly  deiirona  of  lead- 
ing really  Christian  lives  lind  tbemselres  only  able  to  do  so  by 
becoming  Jews. 

With  a  people  like  tbe  Japanese,  by  whom  no  institution, 
however  time-honored,  is  considered  sacred  ;  who  have  brought 
their  Kmperor  down  from  the  skies  to  tbe  level  of  a  human  be- 
ing ;  who  have  dethroned  their  daimius ;  who  have  disestablished 
their  national  Church,  and  are  now  about  to  institute  another 
formed  on  a  conglomeration  of  articles  coUecled  from  the  creeds 
of  the  Koman  Catholic,  Protestant,  Mohammedan,  and  Buddhist 
religions  ;  who  have  discarded  their  national  dress,  their  national 
habits,  and  their  pallticol  Constitution  ;  we  ought  not  to  be  sur- 
prised to  flnd'that  they  are  now  anxious  to  throw  over  their 
written  character  wholesale,  and  to  adopt  a  European  alphabet- 
ical system  in  its  itead.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  proposal  embod- 
ied in  a  speech  delivered  at  tbe  reixnt  International  Congress  of 
Orientalists  at  Paris,  by  Samesima  Naonoha,  the  Japanese  Min- 
ister at  the  Court  of  France.  "I  beg,"  said  his  Excellency,  "  to 
call  your  attention  to  a  question  of  great  importanco  to  us, 
Japanese  writing  has,  as  you  are  aware,  practically  ceased  to  be 
pnrel][  alphabetical,  and  has  become,  to  a  great  extent,  ideo- 
graphic. As  long  as  wa  kept  tu  ourselves  it  sufficed  for  oar 
wanta,  hot  we  now  Hnd  it  quite  Inadequate  fbr  the  expression  of 
the  European  words  and  ideas  which  we  are  b^innlng  to  em- 
ploy." And  he  then  proceeded  to  urge  tbe  Congreas  to  throw 
some  light  on  tbe  subject  by  discussing  the  question.  According 
to  the  li^nch  papers,  a  long  debate  followed,  which  led  to  no 
definite  result  and  gave  rise  to  the  expression  of  many  opposite 
opinions,  the  result  appearing  to  point  to  the  impossibility  of 
arriving  at  any  universal  orthography  for  tbe  transcription  of 
Japanese  characters  by  means  of  European  letters.  But  the 
startling  fact  remains  that  the  Japanese  are  willing  to  adopt  any 
alpbabelicat  system  of  writing  which  will  tie  approved  by,  and 
be  intelligible  to,  the  nations  of  Europe.  And  these  are  the 
people  who,  sixteen  years  ago,  would  have  made  very  short  work 
of  any  foreigner  who  dared  to  show  his  face  on  the  sacred 
soil  of  Japan  I 

PiRBNTB  who  spend  large  sums  in  marriage  trouaseanx  tbr 
their  daughters,  will  do  wdl  to  follow  iha  example  of  parents 
at  Aleppo,  who  appear  from  the  report  of  Consul  Shene  on  the 
trade  of  North  Syria  lor  the  past  year,  lately  issued,  to  be 
■wakening  to  the  dickies  of  common-sense  on  this  point.  The 
taste  for  jewels,  ho  says,  once  so  prevalent,  and  aWrbing  so 
large  a  portion  of  tbe  smallest  fortunes,  seems  to  be  declining 
in  Horlh  Srria.  Instead  of  tying  up  at  least  half  of  their 
danghters'  dowries  in  costly  gems,  parents  at  Aleppo  are  now 


content  to  give  them  on  their  marriage  a  few  gold  ornaments  of 
Kuropcan  manufaclure  at  a  comparatively  iriHing  ontiaj,  and 
to  band  over  to  their  husbands  the  whole  amount  they  can 
afford  to  settle  on  them,  for  the  purpO!>e  of  trading  with  it. 
Several  dealers  in  precious  stones  are  turning  their  attention  to 
other  sources  of  profit,  and  the  chief  brokers  uf  pearia  and 
diamonds,  finding  their  services  rarely  called  fbr,  and  not  having 
capital  to  enter  into  trade  on  their  own  acconnt,  have  gone  to 
settle  at  Alexandria  and  Constantinople.  In  1S7I  this  trade 
was  depressed  by  tbe  want  of  means  to  enable  pntcbaaers  10 
come  forward;  in  1872  the  means  existed  but  not  the  incUiw- 
tton ;  and  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  jewels,  once  so  lar^ij 
dealt  in  at  Aleppo,  will  ever  again  appear  in  a  report  OS 
the  trade  of  Norih  Syxia.  It  is  not  unworthy  of^rema^,  adds 
Consnl  Shene,  that  serviceable  clothing  is  now  iDore  sooffal 
after  in  this  province  than  useless  heirlooms  of  prcdous  sionea; 
the  contrary  was  the  case  until  quite  recently,  and  this  change 
too,  is  an  indication  of  popular  conversion  from  Asiatic  tnms  of 
Ibonght  to  the  more  positive  and  practical  ideas  a(  Europe. 
Upon  which  the  Pall  Mail  Oaatle  remarks,  "  Whatever  may 
be  the  case  in  other  large  European  cities,  it  is  impoaaible  fiv 
any  one  to  mingle  tviib  society  in  London  wilhonl  observii^ 
with  pity  and  regret  that  many  ladies  covered  with  jewels  seesa 
unable  to  atTord  themselves  suiBcteni  covering  in  other  respects, 
and  it  is  very  rarely  that  they  sell  their  diamonds  and  invest  the 
proce^  in  '  serviceable  clothing.'  " 

SoMi:  men's  faith  in  women's  anxiety  to  get  married  ia  really 
boundless.  "  A  gentleman,  wl  ose  character  has  been  for  yois 
past  systematically  traduced  and  libelled  in  and  oat  of  the  col- 
umns by  a  well-known  newspaper  proprietor."  advertises  in  the 
MaSTimoniai  Nact  for  "  a  lady  with  means,  who  would  wish  him 
seek  redress  from  his  traducer  in  a  court  of  jus 


Here  the  ' 


v  would  de- 


-uddy  boy  "  of  three-and-forty  will  remain  (as  he  says 
ue  now  isj  "  at  bay."  He  suggests  "  an  appointment  with  a 
solicitor,"  and  promises  disclosnres  no  doubt  tempting  to  tbe 
female  mind.  But  while  the  same  paper  announces  ibat  "  a  eeB- 
ileman,  tall,  well-looking,  aged  fifty,  with  good  income,  Ms 
lonely,  and  wants  a  cheerful,  handsome  partner,  from  tfair^-fira 
to  forty,"  the  "  paper-man's  "  enemy  has  little  chance,  even  witb 
the  most  eager  enthusiastic  widows.  Miss  Sally  Brass  might,  if 
he  has  a  strong  case,  perhaps  see  her  wav  to  a  correspondent; 
but,  though  she  would  bring  plenty  of  profession al  skill,  she 
could  hardly  fiimisb  the  funds  necessary  to  "  set  right  above 
might."  Can  Qeraldine,  by  the  way,  "  aged  twenty-ux,  tall, 
ladylike,  daughter  of  a  decused  country  genlleman,  with  £lfM 
a  year  under  her  own  control,"  be  really  unable  to  find  "a 
steady  gentleman  of  forty  "  without  recourse  to  tbe  colnmiu  of 
the  »em1  Is  she  too  fastidious,  or  does  she  want  to  play  off 
a  practical  joke  on  herecqnaintance!  And  can  tbe  "deisyinaa  - 
of  the  Church  of  England,  descended  from  an  ancient  snaiioUe 
bouse,  and  now  heir  to  immense  estates  and  lilies  in  France," 
seriously  expect  to  meet  with  "  a  lady  poMeosed  of  not  leas  thai 
£S0,000  "  !  We  ore  afraid,  when  we  read  that  "  a  yonng  lady, 
aged  twenty-one,  very  pretty,  with  a  few  hundreds  at  marriage, 
but  who  will  ultimate^  come  into  £5000,"  wonts  a  husband, 
and  that  "  a  beautiful  young  lady,  aged  nineteen,  tall,  &ir, 
highly  connected,  mosic^,  and  who  wiU  come  into  a  fur  for- 
tune, jvants  the  same,  that  school-girls  arc  b«Kinning  to  adver- 


desperate  struggle  life  must  be  becoming  when  people  have  nol 
time  lo  look  out  for  themselves  I  One  can  underntand  "ayoang 
German  in  business,"  and  "  an  American  who  will  pay  expenses 
oat;"  but  what  ta  the  world  progressing  to,  wben  aJI  these 
"  very  jolly,  warm-hearted,  domesticated"'  ladies  and  "  tall, 
handsome, stalwart  men,  mostWwith  money,  am  f  reed  to  make 
the  editor  of  the  Matrimonial  Naai  Ihdr  match-maker  1 


Ai  a  wash  for  the  complexion  Burmbtt's  Kallistox 
has  DO  equal.  It  is  dietinguisbed  fbr  ita  cooling  and' sooth- 
ing properties,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  all  unnatiml 
conditions  of  Uie  skin,  removing  tan,  snobum,  fi«cklea, 
redness,  and  rougbness  of  the  skin,  curing  chapped  handt, 
and  allaying  the  irritation  caused  by  the  bites  of  moaqni- 
toe*  and  other  anaoying  ineacts. 

The  Getttsbuko  Kataltbimb  Watkk  perfbrmB  mar- 
velloai  cures  in  Kidtiey  and  other  kindred  diaeasea.  Bead 
the  advertisement  in  anot&flr  colnnm. 
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ZELDA'8  FOKTUNE. 

BOOK  lU.    OF?  THE  STAGE. 

CBAPTER  X.  (jconlmtitd.) 

"This  baa  to  do  with  Zelda,"  I 
dxiught.  "  tliougb  it's  putting  the  cart 
before  the  horse  to  commit  one's  self 
fint  and  to  inquire  afterwards."  I 
eerUinly  did  not  care  to  meddle  any 
longer  in  the  aEFair,  seeing  that  to 
bring  back  pleasant  news  I  knew  to 
be  impo&Bible,  while  if  I  brought  hack 
unpleasant  news  I  should  be  «uro  to 
have  lay  motives  misconstrued.  I 
made  up  my  mind,  however,  that  I 
would  take  the  hint,  for  the  aake  of 
mj  growiu?  interest  in  all  that  re- 
^wded  Zelao,  and  was  about  to  sat- 
uiyiiim  by  saying  yes.  when,  as  luck 
woDldhave  it,  my  landlady  came  into 
die  room,  and,  without  regarding  the 
preKDCe  of  a  third  person,  requested 
that  I  would  pay  her  my  single  week's 
arrears  before  I  went  away.  The  de- 
mand was  made  in  so  peremptory 
a  manner,  that  no  one  coufd  help  seO' 
log  her  opinion  of  the  value  of  my 
credit;  indeed,  I  was  obliged  to  Uve 
in  such  band  to  mouth  fauiion  that, 
.  thoueh  I  was  angry,  I  was  not  sur- 
priiM.  Anger  was  useless,  however. 
1  opened  my  purse,  and  found  my- 
M)lf  obliged  to  give  up  my  journey  : 
to  tqueeie  out  both  fare  and  rent  was 
impouible.  I  was  so  annoyed  that 
Lord  Lisburu  could  not  fail  to  see  my 
embarrassment,  while  its  cause  must 
hare  been  equally  obvious. 

"  What  a  forgetful  brute  I  am," 
)>£jsaid,  when  the  woman  left  the 
mom.  "One  thing  I  came  for  was  to 
let  yon  have  a  check  for  your  salary 
in  advance,  as  Burgeon  to  the  Rsme- 
ralda."  I  knew  he  did  not  oome  for 
any  such  purpose,  and  I  had  no  inten- 
tion of  drawing  pay  for  duties  that  I 
bad  very  little  intention  of  performing. 

"Well,  my  lord,  yon  see  how  things 
VB.  We'll  talk  of  mr  salary  after- 
win^— meanwhile,  1  must  plead 
guilty  to  wanting  a  loan  of  fire  pounds, 
or  even  two." 

LordLisbum  stared  a  very  little  — 
ilwaatohim  as  though  I  had  asked 
l>r  a  loan  of  five  pence.  He  said 
nothing,  and  handea  me  ten  :  and  in 
aaother  hour  I  was  on  my  road  to  St. 
Bavom  once  more. 

The  next  morning  I  learned  for  the 
first  time  of  the  ruin  of   the  house   of 


Brandt  and  Company  —  so  it  could  not 
have  been  from  Claudia's  hands  that 
Ihad  received  the  mysterious  thousand 
pounds.  As  1  left  my  friend's  office 
I  met  my  other  acquaintance,  the  cu- 
rate, whom  1  disliked,  but  whom,  as 
versed  in  the  affairs  of  alt  the  old 
women,  rich  Bud  poor,  in  St.  Bavons, 
I  made  a  point  of  accosting. 

"  If  you.  are  looking  for  a  real 
heathen,  such  as  you  say,"  he  told  me, 
"  I  should  think  you  must  mean  that 
Mrs.  Goldrick,  in'  Old  Wharf-Side; 
she  is  the  pest  of  St.  Catherine's  — 
not  that  she  ever  does  much  harm, 
but  her  life  is  an  evil.  She  is  the 
only  one  of  my  flock  who  ever  baffled 

"  You  forget  that  I  also  was  a  parish- 
ioner of  St.  Catherine's,"  I  could  not 
help  saying,  rather  maliciously,  "  so 
pernaps  your  two  black  sheep  may 
■uit  one  another."  And  so,  wtth  my 
mind  full  of  Claudia's  strange  reverse 
of  fortune,  I  took  my  way,  half  out  of 
idleness,  half  out  ix  curiosity,  to  the 
Old  Wharf-Side. 

CHAPTER    It.     Xaa    OLD    WOMAN 


I  HAD  been  ashamed  to  receive  Lord 
Lisbum  in  a  room  that  was  a  palace 
compared  with  the  abode  into  which 
Mrs.  Goldrick,  on  my  saying  that  I 
hod  business  with  her,  guided  me.  As 
a  medical  man,  I  had  not  failed  to  see 
poverty  in  most  of  its  forms,  but  here 
was  something  1  had  never  seen.  No 
one  but  a  miser,  1  felt  sure,  could  pre- 
fer such  a  dwelling-place  to  the  work- 
house or  to  chance  bams  —  which  are 
at  any  rata  furnished  with  straw.  The 
house  itself  was  falling  to  pieces  with 
damp  and  rottenness,  and  in  the  room 
which  evidently  served  as  the  kitchen 
and  sitting-room  —  to  judze  from  a 
few  chair-legs  smouldering  in  the  grate 
—  there  was  not  even  a  stool  to  sit 
down  upon.  The  woman  herself  had 
well  won  the  character  given  her  by 
the  curate ;  she  was  gaunt,  baggaro, 
and  grim  to  the  last  degree ;  her  eyes 
were  dim  and  clouded  as  if  the  day- 
light was  painful  to  them,  and  th^ 
was  a  stony  expression  uot  only  about 
her  face  out  her  whole  figui^  as 
though  she  had  been  petrified  by  mis- 
ery, or  by  miswithropy,  or  bv  crime, 
I  telt'myself  in  the  presence  of'^ona  who 
had  to  conceal  some  terrible  history, 
to  which  a  very  few  ineffaceable  traces 
of  statuesque  beauty  and  a  certain 


unconscious  ease  and  repose  of  bear- 
ing added  a  striking  dignity,  although 
her  shoulders  stooped  and  she  was 
clothed  in  tatters  of  which  a  beegar 
would  have  been  ashamed.  I  haanot 
become  a  critical  student  of  pictures 
for  nothing,  and  so  marked  was  the 
present  subject  that  I  had  taken  in 
every  visible  detidl  before  either  of  us 
spoke  a  word. 

She  stood  up  before  ma  with  her 
arms  folded,  and  said,  in  a  voice  as 
barsh  as  if  speaking  was  an  effort  to 
her,  and  with  a  curious  accent,  — 

"  What    do    you    want    with    me, 
young   man  1     If  it's  about  the  rent, 
that  was  paid  up  to  last  quarter." 
If  you  are  Mrs.  Goldrick,  I  only 


all." 


mted  to  make  si 


e  inquiries,  that's 


I  am  Mrs.  Goldrick.  I  suppose 
you  mean  you  want  your  fortune 
told  7  " 

"  I  bad  it  told  once,  with  such  little 
result  that  I  scarcely  want  to  repeat 
the  experiment.  Let  me  see  —  I  waa 
warned  to  beware  of  water  and  old 
women,  I  believe,  and  everything 
would  go  well." 

"  Then  if  you  were  told  by  one  of 
them  that  know,  I'd  keep  from  water 
and  old  women,  if  I  was  you.  And  I 
don't  think  you'll  find  much  else  here. 
How  do  you  know  but  the  fortune 
may  be  truer  than  you  think  f or  ?  " 

"  Well,"  I  said,  though  tor  a  moi^ent 
startled  by  a  coincidence  brought  to 
my  notice  so  strangely,  "  I'll  take  my 
cl^ce  —  I  can  swim,  and  the  woman 
that  one  is  talking  to  b  never  old." 

"  I  left  compliments  behind  me 
forty  years  ago,"  she  said  coldly. 
*■  If  you  don't  want  your  fortnne  told, 
you  had  better  take  warning  from 
your  old  one  and  make  your  danger 
from  old  women  as  short  as  you  can. 
'  Ayex  peuT  da  vieilUi  et  da  laida, 
j'eune  homme ;  Itt  bellei  n'itudient  ' 
qu'tUti-mbna  —  la  femma  lant  beatiti 
apprennent  tout  le  monde.'  " 

"  Are  you  a  Frenchwoman  ?  "  I 
asked.  "  Am  I  wrong  in  guessins 
you  to  be  some  connecdon  of  a  man  I 
once  knew  in  SL  Bavons  who  bore 
your  name  1  " 

"My  son?  But  I  can  tell  yon 
nothing  about  him.     I  thought  you'd 

E'ven  up  looking  for  him  as  a  bad  job 
ng  ago." 

"  Given  up  looking  for  himV    Why 
what  do  yoQ  take  me  for  ?  ' 
.  "  You're  yonog  at  your  trade  Indeed. 
Ah,  I'm  a  twtter  fortune-teller  than 
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jou  iLink  for —  I  know  DOlhinff  ftbont 
my  MI),  but  1  know  Tery  welt  you'll 
lurer  get  tlie  rewmrd  by  coming  here." 

"  I  know  thu,  for  J  tm  not  looking; 
for  it" 

Slio  biilf  cIoBed  ber  eyea,  ««  if  to 
concentrate  thuur  look  upon  me. 
"But  1  tee  I'm  wrong  for  once,"  the 
mid.  "I  don't  lee  as  well  ai  I  did, 
and  I  ibougbt  vou  were  a  conitable. 
Wlto  are  jou,  if  you  know  my  ran  ? 
Do  you  bring  me  news  from  him  1 " 

"  I  nm  a  surgeon,  iha'.'s  all,  and  my 
oami- i(  Vanghan-" 

"  1  liavc  lit^rd  the  uaae.  And  now, 
perhaps,  yon  will  tell  me  your  busi- 

"Tt  ira't  much — it'a  only  about 
(omcihing  I  want  to  know.  'Uimd,  I 
don't  want  to  pir  Into  any  secret-", 
DOT  do  I  wHnt  to  do  any  hann  to  your 
•on,  about  whom  I  know  nothing  what- 
ever ex('(-pt  from  a  alight  acquaintance 
of  a  long  time  ^o,  or  to  anybody. 
Bnt  ihcrv  U  a  perEon,  a  lady,  in  whom 
I  am  gn'ally  intereited,  and  alrange 
aa  it  may  teem,  there  ia  rome  ehance 
of  your   being  able  to  give  me  fome 

'■1  don't  know  any  younc  ladies, 
and  if  T  did,  I'm  not  one  to  talk  about 
people  without  knowing  why.  What's 
Dcr  name?  1  luppose  you  mean  Mias 
Brandt :  but  if  you  do,  I  know  no 
moru  of  Jilt  than  I  do  of  my  bod  — 
may  be  jtiat  about  tbe  same,  for  aught 


Iknc 
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"I  once  knew  a  Zelda — bnt  the 
was  no  young  lady  :  ebe  was  what  you 
would  lall  a  gypay  woman,  who  waa 
old  wlicn  I  waa  yonng.  What  can 
yon  want  to  know  of  her?  1  ahonld 
My  the  had  gone  to  the  worma  long 
ago,"  f.  ■ 

"I  rhould  like  to  know  aomelhing 
about  hiT.  Ihongb.  Names  »o  often 
go  from  mother  lo  child.  So  the  waa 
a  gyp'V  woman  ?  Waa  ihe  married  7 
Had  rfie  children 't " 

"fcihe  liad  —  wone  luck.  She  had 
three  aoni,  and  1  don't  know  which 
waa  the  greatcit  rcoutidrcl.  One  of 
them  waa  transported,  another  got 
killed  in  a  prize  fight,  end  the  third 
—  well,  he's  dead  for  aught  I  know. 
It  that  enough  about  Zelda  ?  Waa 
abo  the  old  woman  yon  were  to 
fear?" 

"Well  then,  if  names  can't  go  from 
mother  lo  child  ibey  go  (omctimts 
from  grandmother  to  granddaughter," 
The  delcc-tivB  fever  fell  on  me.  and 
aveoK  Un.  Goldrick  kn«w  nothing, 
I  waa  determined  to  lind  out  tbe  little 
ihe  could  guess  —  I  had  come  to  lake 
a  morbid  pliBFure  in  getting  at  the 
root  of  ilie  hiatory  of  my  Zelda,  from 
whore  influence,  and  not  from  any  old 
woman  in  tbe  world,  1  feared  all 
things. 

liuddenly  the  strangest  transforma- 
tion look  place  that  1  had  ever  «een. 
I  had  onee,  in  my  student  days,  been 
witness  to  a  horrible  light  — nothing 
Ivaa  than  the  return  to  true  and  con- 


tcioua  life  ttf  a  patient  whom  we  had 
auppoced  to  be  a  corpse  two  whole 
days  before.  When  I  say  the  ai^t 
waa  horrible,  I  refer  to  one  moment 
only  —  a  moment  can^bt  by  no  eyea 
hut  mine  —  when  a  apasm  distorted 
the  apparently  riaid  feature*  with  an 
agony  of  tvtoming  life  to  whieh  all 
Ifae  worst  convuUions  of  the  hardest 
death-bed  must  be  child's  play.  Prob- 
ably birth  is  always  a  more  painful 
process  than  dying,  but  that  case  of 
suddenly  dying  into  life  —  hHppily  for 
the  patient  he  retained  no  recollec- 
tion of  it  —  mnat  have  been  as  hideous 
to  undergo  aa  it  was  to  see.  Any- 
body who  haa  ever  been  in  a  dond 
faint  and  not  recovered  till  aftiT  tem- 
porary annihilation  will,  in  proportion 
lo  his  own  slreiigth,  form  some  slight 
conception  of  what  I  mean.     1  am  not 


really  mean  living  when  tifey  live  and 
dying  when  they  die,  ra  that  with 
tlii'iu  a  Irancc  means  not  a  truce  hut 
a  battle  royal. 

A  wakin;  of  Ibis  kind  came  over 
tbe  stony  figure  t>efore  me,  which 
moved,  not  niih  the  enFy  stepping 
into  life  of  the  marble  of  Fygmaiinn, 
but  ae  if  one  of  the  d  aught  ere  of  Niobe 
had  been  touched  by  tome  ddublful 
hope  into  forgetting  for  a  moment 
that  Fhe  was  stone. 

"  Your  knock  fell  upon  my  heart," 
sbe  broke  out  in  a  trembling  and 
smothered  voice  that  I  could  not  rec- 
ognize for  bcrti.  "  Zelda — Aaron's 
mother  —  who  is  your  Zelda?" 

What  bidden  history  could  it  be. 
of  which  1  stood  on  Ibe  Ihrechold  7 
"  You  do  know  another  Zelda,  Ibcn," 
I  answered.     "  Who  is  fbe  ?  " 

"  1  am  in  an  agony,"  sbe  groaned,  in 
a  tone  that  almost  terrilicd  me,  so 
hollow  was  it,  and  to  like  the  voice  of 
a  dTownine  woman  who  clutched  at  a 
Btraw.  -  Where  ie  file  ?  What  is  her 
age  7  What  is  (belike?  Du  Litber 
Himmtl— it  the  lime  come?  Have 
you  broucbt  me  my  meseagc  of  pardon 
from  my  Alarietta  ?  " 

1  waa  not  so  stupid  aa  to  take  ber 
ineobercnce  for  madness. 

"  Come,  be  calm.  I  cannot  answer 
you  unlets  you  make  me  undersl.and 
what  you  ack  me.  It  flie  a  daughter  of 
yours  ?  "  I  asked  in  aa  commonplace 
a  tone  as  I  could,  for  it  waa  piteous  to 
look  upon  that  gaunt  figure  trembling 


if  with  a  palsy  of  the  soul,  and  upon 
inose  hard,  dull  ■      •     ■ 

dried- up 


1  eyea  imploring  with 


Calm  I  I  thould  think  I  could  be 
calm  after  all  these  years.  How  old  b 
sbe?" 

"  I  can  onlv  say  she  is  young.  Cer- 
tainly mora  tfian  eighteen  —  certainly 
younger  than  five-aud-twentr." 

"And  like?"  ' 

"Very  little  —  verydark"  — 

"  And  where?  " 

"  In  London  —  an  actress.  When 
I  first  saw  her  the  waa  wilh  a  man 
named  Aaron  —  the  very  namu  you 
named ;    a   travelling    conjurer,   who 


aquinled  bideoucly.  lint  was  Urt 
Whit  Monday  at  L^itmoalli." 

"Ack  Coll!  Oh,  if  I  were  only  t 
man  —  the  lying  scoundrel  "  — 

But  her  rage  died  away  u  soon  ti 
it  came.  Slie  dropped  on  Iter  knm, 
nor  did  she  stop  lltere,  but  cast  hendf 
full  length  u[iOn  the  floor  and  sobtcd 
aa  though  rivers  of  lean  were  boiliiqc 
up  within  lier.  For  some  nuoienlil 
feared  a  fit :  but  at  last  tbe  peiit-ii|i 
rivers  broke  forth  sod  carried  all  fce- 
fore  lliem.  She  was  broken  down  — 
without  regard  to  me  or  anyihing,  dit 
layproatralc  and  wc^pt  aloud. 

it  waa  impossible  to  atk  hera  (injie 
queation   more.     But,   if  I  had  Uca 


a  thousandfold.  I  could  only  for  the 
present  do  one  thing  — leave  liertkM 
until  nature  was  exlinuiiled,  and  wuck 
to  we  that  no  bariu  happened. 

The  frenzy  of  wecninn  at  last  ptw 
into  calm,  and  the  ealm  lean  it  length 
rained  tbcmfclvca  dry.  But  Aej  hi 
indeed  done  the  work  of  a  shower,  and 
I  seemed  to  took  upon  a  buniaa  dneit 

"  Oh  if  I  could  only  be  rore  1"  Ae 
said  at  last,  but  adilcd,  turning  to  ne, 

tint  I  am  sure.     I  bare  been  nilinf 
;  liow  it  voolo 
guess  —  whit 
matter,  to  it  has  come  ?  " 

1  took  her  arm,  and  tried  to  rti» 
ber  from  the  floor,  but  the  ihifw  rf 
my  hand,  and  rose  at  once,  wiibq* 
aid.  Not  only  so,  but  the  stoop  frua 
her  Fboulders  Fcemc.d  todi!appnr,u 
well  as  tbe  dutlncsa  from  her  lyn.  I 
speak  without  exajrgeratioo,  and  with 
literal  accuracy,  wlicn  1  say  lint  wilk 
ber  tears  at  least  ten  of  the  years  tkt 
earned  had  been  wept  away.  ITna 
the  laid  one  of  her  hands  on  my 
(boulder. 

Tell   me,"   (be    a»ked.   "what  ii 


for  ibis  a  hundn'd  yci 


she  lo  you?    Do  you  love  her?" 

"God  forbid  1"  I  exclaimed  with- 
out Ibinking. 

Sbe,  however,  took  no  offence,  Int 
only  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief,  in  whiA 
anolher  ten  years  seemed  to  bi 
breathed  awav.  "  And  so  do  I  s^ 
God  forbid  ihat  she  rhould  love,  « 
you.  And  now  all  that  ia  left  iilbr 
me  to  see  ber,  and  give  her  what  I 
have  kept  for  her  so  long.  Will  (be 
come  7  Sbe  must  come,  for  I  cinart 
go  to  her,  and  what  I  have  to  uyto 

"  But  who  is  she  —  I  will  atk  aolb- 
ing  more  —  is  sbe  your  daogbter?" 

"  She  it  ihe  daughter  of  an  anpd— 
not  of  me.  But  the  is  my  thiW  — 
more  Ihan  my  son  ;  tbe  child  of  my 
fault,  and  then  of  niy  sorrow,  and  now 
of  my  joy.     Wlien  will  tbe  come?" 

1  could  Almost  hear  her  heart  beat 
under  her  miserable  raga.  It  was  nt 
time  for  me  to  repeat  my  question  d 
"Whoissbe?"  All  I  could  dowts 
to  offer  my  services  if  tbcro  was  alij 
mystery  to  be  invcslicaied  or  »■ 
plained.  But  she  ivfnred  them  sbortlf. 
only  asking  mo  for   Zelda'a  addreM. 
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which  of  course  I  gave.  I  carefully 
tbiUinud  frum  vol  un  leering  tuij 
farther  iaforiiintion,  nor  Jiil  she  re- 
qnire  mny :  titu  aicra  fact  of  Zelda's 
eiiiteacu  ■cumud  at  pruient  to  be  all 
the  fooil  ilie  could  buar.  Beeides,  I 
ncclcd  mi  opportiiniiy  for  thinking 
DTCr  nrhiU  steps  I  ou^lit  to  take  in  lite 
interests  of  LonI  Lisburn,  for  tbat 
there  whs  101111:  iiiytlery,  perhaps  some 
crime,  at  tLc  bottom  of  my  extraoty 
dioary  tulvunture,  1  full  awured.  la- 
deed,  tor  au^lit  1  know,  Lonl  Lisbnm 
himself  inlglit  already  bold  tlie  key  to 
it;  liis  inuniomniU  and  lila  ioqQiriea 
h«d  certainty  tended  tliat  way. 

80  I  wt  out  lo  walk,  and,  ta  if  by 
instinct,  took  the  wry  vraik  along  the 
Leiie  wliurciti  I  Jiai!  first  of  sirinct 
Zetdx,  and  wliieh  liiul  lately  been  so 
TiTidly  recalled  to  tny  mind  by  that 
picture  in  llie  exliibilion,  vliile  ooir 
■be  vHlk,  in  itit  turn,  ruealled  the  pic- 
ture. I  inu<<C  have  been  wrong,  after 
»U,  I  tlioii'jlit,  in  so  hastily  deciding 
Ihat  Claudia  Brandt  and  the  bearer  of 
my  own  initiiils  could  not  possibly  be 
one  and  liiu  tame.  In  spice  of  my  feel- 
ingi  towards  her,  i  was  not  (]uite  such 
■  brule  as  lo  bt)  abki  Co  triumph  in  her 
downfall,  and  ihu  more  I  bloined  her 
for  ber  prtile,  ilio  man:  1  felt  that  she 
needed  pity.  The  develonment  Ot  no 
aystery  outside  mvself,  however  in- 
teresting it  might  W,  could  vie  with 
the  story  I  had  LeartI  from  iny  lawyer 
frienil  of  the  downfall  of  the  most  re- 
■pected  merehant  in  St.  Bavons,  his 
mt  of  competence,  and  even  of  lionor. 
I  uked  huw  Claudiii  had  borne  the 
blow,  but  he  could  not  tell  me  —  ehe 
bud  been  away  from  town  at  the  time. 
How  1    wiahuil    tliBt    tlie    thousand 
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Tound  some  nieniis  of  letting  lier  have 
s  gift  from  the  past  without  letting  her 
know  from  wham.  After  all,  Ihad 
kntd  her,  though  she  bad  sent  my 
heart  so  utterly  adrift  that  it  found 
itself  strurrgling  about  in  all  EorU  <rf 
beitricable  meshes  —  though  I  was 
SYen  beginning  to  suspect  myself  of  a 
capacity  tor  the  miferable  weakness  ot 
not  being  able  to  live  without  this 
lutefal  and  miserable  atmosphere  of 
Zelda,  the  betrothed  of  my  only 
friend.  I  felt  what  a  harbor  of  safety 
uU  refuge  Claidia't  quiet  affection 
wonld  have  been,  if  it  had  only  been 
real.  I  could  have  deRed  tempests  of 
s*eet  voices  and  legions  of  evil  eyes. 
Isupposolwas  intensely  weak  in  my 
wavering,  but  1  do  not  know  —  a  man 
to  whom  Fortune  has  refused  a  stand- 
ing-^und  in  life,  in  spite  of  all  his 
nsoTutioiis,  can  hardly  be  called  weak 
because  he  under<anJs  neither  himself 
n«  Fortune.  I  had  learned  from  ei- 
perience  that  I  no  sooner  formed  a 
Definite  resolution  than  it  became  im- 
possible. 

Naturally,  howCTer,  in  spite  of  the 
men«wies  of  Claudia  which  every  step 
tiiaj  walk  renewed,  and  of  my  uaatle- 
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building  about  what  might  have  beem 
that  led  me  as  far  on  as  the  Old  Point 
Hotel  itself — now  silent  and  appar- 
ently deserted — my  thoughts  would 
every  now  and  tlien  revert  to  the 
strange  display  of  human  passion  that 
I  h.id  just  witnessed  at  tlio  Old  Wharf- 
Side.  Itscharaetur  Icould  notattempt 
to  fathom.  But,to  my  still  further  be- 
wilderment, that  strange  plienomenon 
which  we  call  in  half-earnest  *'  a  recol- 
lection of  some  former  stale  of  exiiit- 
encu,"  caino  once  more  into  play. 
Mrs.  Goldrick  was  strange  enough,  but 
I  could  not  get  it  out  of  my  bead  that 
somehow  or  otlier  she  was  not  al- 
together strange  to  me.  I  hait  heard 
her  quote  frencli  and  ejaculate  in 
German  —  neiiher  of  which  surprisei^ 


mo  in  the  mother  ot  my  ecapcg 
^uaintance  Luke  Goldrick  — so  the 
jargon  of  un-Knglish  words  with  which 
her  voice  connected  itself  in  my  mind 
might  have  been  one  of  these  two 
tongues.  Tlie  ideAsevmcd. impossible, 
but  I  hail  long  ceased  to  regard  any 
conceivable  idea  as  strange. 

Of  coMife  I  did  not  linger  at  St. 
Bavons ;  but,  having  seen  that  the 
tliousand  poun<ls  were  still  safe,  came 
back  by  the  earliest  train. 

CBAPTKS  XII.     WHAT  TBB  Smt  BAW. 

No  wonder  that  Harold  Vaughan 
thought  be  had  seen  the  coming  of 
a  corpM  to  life.  The  evidence  of 
the  identity  of  Zclda  with  the  child  of 
Mariettfi,  though  vagne,  amounted  to 
moral  certainty.  It  is  impossible 
therefore  to  describe  the  utter  ocean  of 
joy  into  which  her  whole  soul  was 
plunged.  Her  tears  and  her  sighs  had 
removed  not  ten,  nor  twenty,  but  forty 
years — if  Marietta,  the  unmarried 
Alariutta,  liad  stood  before  her  she 
would  not  have  taken  her  for  a  ghost. 
The  discovery  of  Zelda  was  the  only 
mould  of  hope  and  joy  that  existed  for 
her,  and  into  it  she  poured  all  the  life 
which,  like  her  gold,  she  had  been 
hoanling'  up  for  years.  Not  only 
would  she  deliver  up  her  trust,  and 
"   ■" '   swith 

Zelda  would  cause  her,  but  she  would 
feait  her  eyes  on  the  girl  who,  though 
unseen  since  babyhood,  had  become  to 
her  nothing  less  than  a  religion,  for 
which  she  had  suflered  like  a  TrappisC 
or  a  Fakir.  As  for  Aaron,  the  scoun- 
drel who  had  preyed  upon  and  made 
sordid  capital  out  of  her  soul,  who  had 
made  hur  remorse  a  matter  of  calcula- 
tion, and  her  faith  and  hope  subjects 
for  the  exercise  of  black-mail  —  she 
had  not  found  room  for  him  in  her 
mind  ret  awhile  —  there  would  be  time 
enough  when  the  great,  immediate  joy 
became  rated  to  revive  it  with  tlie 
piquant  flavor  of  revenge.  At  present 
she  could  only  feel  the  sun-lit  shadow 
of  her  crowning  absolution,  for  as  such 
she  regarded  the  acceptance  of  her 
self-devotiun  by  the  invisible  powers. 
"  Oh,  if  Ihad  but  only  known  ail  these 
years  I  "  she  could  not  help  eadaiming. 
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"  If  1  had  only  known  that  I  had  but 
to  r^icb  out  my  band  to  grasp  ih* 
child  I  "  But  even  this  repentance  for 
blindness  to  the  things  that  are  nearest, 
nsuaMy  so  intensely  bitter,  could  not 
rob  her  of  one  foretaste  of  what  was  to 
come.  There  was  fate  in  it  all,  she 
believed  —  in  the  penance  i»  well  as 
in  the  expiation,  nor  could  the  latter 
ever  bavo  been  gained  witliout  nnder- 

C'ng  the  former.    The  more  inlenie 
1  been  the  pun,  the  more  intense 
would  be  the  reward. 

bcill,  though  he  had  been  the  neces- 
sary instrument  of  bcr  punishment, 
that  was  no  reason  for  her  sparing  him 
one  jot  of  ber  scorn.  She  had  him 
most  gloriously  at  her  njercy ;  he  had 
not  only  forfeited  his  claim  to  black- 
mail, but  bo  had  confessed  a  crime  lor 
which  she  could  deliver  him  up  lo  jus- 
tice—  joy,  though  it  softened  her  to 
hcrscltgdid  not  render  her  generous  or 
merciful.  Why  indeed  sliould  icV  If 
he  did  not  deserve  banging,  it  was  not 
likely  that  hia  wife  shouUl  l)e  brought 
to  view  the  matter  logically. 

"  Oh,"  she  thought,  "  if  I  could  only 
make  things  happen  as  fast  as  I  with, 
and  could  wi«h  ns  fast  as  I  feci  1  " 
And  then  she  went  to  the  cupboard, 
and  tookoDt  a  pen  and  ink  —  llie  only 
things  that  bad  not  been  eatable  —  , 
lay  down  again  on  the  floor,  and  began 
her  revenge  by  writing  at  once  to  the 
nnscen  Zclila,  while  she  left  her  hus- 
band crouched  up  and  shivering  on 
the  cellar  stairs.  He  was  likely  to  wait 
there  a  lonn  time,  for  Marietta's  gift 
of  writing  had  been  long  unused,  and 
the  worn-out  quill  was  a  poor  con- 
ductor from  her  heart  to  Ihuicrapof 
mouse-nibbled  paper  which,  after  • 
search,  she  found. 
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CHAPTBRIII.    MABQUISOrKIKSaKAR. 

TifR  Duke  of  Conrthope  and  Kevel 
never  did  hear  anything  more  of  the 
business  which  had  formed  the  topic 
of  conversation  bctweenhia  Graccand 
Lord  Neweomen.  llie  noble  uiarquis, 
his  discreet  and  business-like  father, 
in-law,  died  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
events,  leaving  his  title  and  entailed  . 
estates  to  be  fought  for  between  a  slioe- 
maker  in  Cork  and  a  caplain  in  the 
Indian  army ;  both  of  whom  were 
ruined  in  pocket  and  character  by  the 
litigation,  just  as  a  mercbaut  seaman 
returned  from  Australia  with  an  attor- 
ney behind  him,  and  estaliliiihcd  his 
claim  10  govern  a  part  of  the  British 
dominions  by  hereditary  right,  all 
wants  of  aptitude  and  education  not- 
withstanding. The  ehamiing  French 
marchioness  who  had  been  the  lile  of 
I.iOndon  society  so  long,  died  also. 
She  caught  cold,  dowagoring  about 
with  visiting  catda,  In  aa  out  ifiiiA  \ 
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knd  a  Taokee  Bowery  girl  whom  the 
merchant  seamaa  had  met  while  on  a 
■pree  ashore  at  New  York,  wa«  the 
next  HarcbioneM  of  Newcomen.  She 
made  a  showy  peereii  of  the  realm  ; 
and  had  very  tall  footmen,  who  called 
out  her  name  budly  upon  drawing- 
room  days,  so  that  all  St.  James'  Street 
might  know  what  a  &ae  coach  and 
coachman  lift  had.  A  good  natnred 
marchiooest  ihe  waa  too,  and  would 
bare  given  much  more  money  than 
■he  did  to  public  charities  if  the  costs 
of  the  attorney  who  rused  her  to  the 
peerage  had  not  been  so  large  ;  and 
ner  fortunes,  had  they  anything  to  do 
with  this  history,  might  be  worth  fol- 
lowing. As  it  U  they  would  lead  us 
too  far  afield. 

The  bright-eyed  Bochesi  of  Court- 
hope,  who  had  married  so  grandly 
and  so  unhappily,  fell  into  a  low  fever 
while  superintending  the  preparations 
of  her  mother's  funeral,  and,  last  of  at! 
her  family,  she  died  also,  leaving  only 
one  child,  a  son,  of  about  twelve 
vears'  old,  who  had  been  her  sole 
nope  and  darling  In  this  world.  Hu 
name  was,  among  many  other  names, 
Bertran-CatdwelT  Wyldwyl;  he  waa 
conunonly  called  Marquis  of  Kiasgear, 
and  he  waa  nndoubted  heir  to  the 
I  titles  and  estates  of  Courthope  and 
Revel,  with  the  unentailed  estates  of 
Newcomen ;  though  strange  to  lay  he 
was  only  mentioned  in  his  mother's 
and  grandfather's  will  as  Bertran- 
Cardwell  ("  my  beloved  son  or  grand- 
son "),  bis  own  family  name  of 
Wildwyl  and  the  titles  which  be  wore 
by  courtesy  having  been  omitted  evi- 
dently through  the  btnnder  of  a  con- 
veyancer. "  It  was  not  even  worth 
while  to  set  the  blunder  right,"  said 
Mr.  Mortmain,  the  confidential  family 
solicitor  of  the  Wjrldwyb,  to  his'  chief 
clerk.  "  There  is  and  can  be  nodis- 
pute  about  the  person  meant.  The 
late  duchess  had  only  one  son,  and 
her  father,  the  late  marquia,  had  no 
other  grandchild,  whom  he  ever  to  my 
knowledge  recognized." 

"It  is  a  curious  mistake  for  Hr. 
Fynsent  to  have  made,  tbough,  sir ; 
isn't  it  V  "  observed  the  clerk,  who  had 
private  suspicions  of  his  own  respect- 
ing the  affair  of  Mr.  Mortmain's  cli- 
ents. "  Yes,  it  is,  Mr.  Copeland," 
answered  his  employer,  fastening  s 
■teadr  glance  on  his  subordinate,  and 
both  kept  up  the  legal  fiction  of  de- 
ceiving each  other  even  in  the  recesses 
of  their  office,  where  there  was  no 
manner  of  occasion  for  double-dealing. 
So  in  due  ^me  honest  Mr.  Copeland 
rose  to  be  a  member  of  the  firm,  and 
It  ugned  "  Mortmain,  Mortmain  and 
FboS  "  upon  the  briefs  which  It  sub- 
mitted for  Ihe  opinion  of  counsel. 

OHAPTBR  IV.      THB  LAW  O 


Full  eighteen  years  afterthe  Duke 
of  Conrthope's  marriage,  his  Grace 
was  seated  one  morning  in  the  library 
of  his  hereditary  castle  of  Beauma- 
noir,  which    had  been  a  monarch's 


residence,  and  was  part  of  the  dowry  of 
a  king's  daughter,  who  had  brought 
royal  nlood  into  the  blue  veins  of 
Eevel.  It  wu  a  noble  apartment, 
where  generations  of  bygone  princes 
and  statesmen  bad  wrought  and  pon- 
dered. It  seemed  still  big  with  the 
silent  memories  of  history  ;  and  about 
it  were  grave  dark  pictures  and  mute 
marble  Dusts  of  captains,  judges,  and 
ministers  who  bad  illustrated  the  loAy 
house  of  Wyldwyl  from  generation  to 
generation,  being  bom  into  place  and 
honors.  It  bad  served  many  purposes, 
that  grand  old  room  with  its  fretted 
roof,  sculptured  and  painted  bv  cun- 
ning hands  long  cold.  It  had  deep 
embayed  windows  which  looked  over 
tall  woods  with  the  antlered  deer  that 
dwelt  there ;  and  a  broad  espanse  of 
silver  lake  where  the  sluggisn  tench 
and  the  hoary  carp  slept  indim  hollows 
under  tjdeless  waves,  while  the  stately 
cygnet  sailed  erandly  over  them.  It 
waa  here  that  Henry  11.  made  his  first 
appeal  to  Sb  Raonl  Wyldwyl,  of 
Courthope,  against  the  arrogance  (^ 
Beck^t,  and  that  Richard  III.  brooded 
over  bis  dark  and  thorny  path  to 
power.  Here  that  the  eighth  Henry, 
moTed  by  Thomas  Lord  Hevel,  re- 
solved upon  his  lawless  divorce,  which 
changed  the  faith  of  England  ;  and 
that  Charles  I.  determined  on  the  ar- 
rest of  the  five  members,  influenced, 
as  waa  supposed,  by  the  secret  advice 
of  Archibald  Wyldwyl,  first  Marquis 
of  Kinsgear. 

On  the  northern  wall,  behind  a  long 
row  of  folio  volumes  marked  with  the 
names  of  theologians  and  philosophers, 
a  sliding  door  opened  which  led 
through  secret  passages  into  one  of 
the  most  sylvan  parts  of  the  park. 
You  pressed  the  back  of  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor in  the  centre  of  his  "  Ductor  Dubi- 
tantium,"  and  the  well-made  panel 
moved  noiselessly  backwards  in  its 
groove.  In  the  passages  beyond  the 
Jacobite  emissaries  from  St.  Gennains 
had  lain  concealed  in  the  days  of  Wil- 
liam and  Anne,  while  their  cause  was 
still  worth  a  risk,  because  it  had  still  a 
hope.  It  was  in  a  niche  of  a  bow  win- 
dow which  commanded  the  widest 
view  of  the  country  round  that  the 
last  hopes  of  the  young  Pretender  had 
been  rained  after  the  defeat  of  Cullo- 
den;  and  Sb  Robert  Walpole  had 
won  over  the  most  powerful  of  his  re- 
mainingadherentl  tothe  house  of  Han- 
over. They  were  keen-sighted  men, 
those  nobles  of  the  long  prosperous 
line  of  Wyldwyl,  and  ^dom  found 
themselves  on  the  losing  side  in  politics ; 
while  politics  were  the  business  of  gen- 
tlemen and  patriots.  But  the  present 
duke  finding  them  given  over  to  the 
commercial  classes,  and  become  more  or 
less  a  game  of  all  fours  between  stock- 
jobbers, speculators,  contractors,  and 
the  permanent  clerks  of  departments, 
hail  early  learned  to  feel  the  same  con- 
tempt for  them  which  is  entertained 
by  most  men  of  high  rank  and  large 
fortune  for  the  pettifoggery  of  modem 
administration.     He  considered  truly 


that  office  was  not  worth  the  vesatioiu 
and  annoyances  which  inevitably  ao- 
companied  it ;  and  after  having  been 
for  a  few  weeks  a  member  of  the  club 
which  formed  Sir  Robert  Peel'a  first 
cabinet,  be  would  never  consent  to  be 
mixed  up  with  any  other,  nor  was  be 
asked  for  his  advice  by  any  futmv 
Minister  of  the  Crown.  Latterly  be 
had  resided  a  large  part  of  the  year  at 
Beaumanoir,  liecause  he  was  a  mncli 
greater  man  there  than  in  London; 
and  he  mi^t  have  lived  on  his  estates 
in  dignity  and  happiness  had  be  not 
been  seized  with  an  incuisble  greed 
and  thirst  for  land.  His  Grace's 
agents  had  orders  to  buy  up  eve^ 
acre,  perch,  and  rood  that  was  for  sale 
in  the  county:  and  it  was  well  known 
that  be  would  pve  any  price  for  it, 
rather  than  allow  it  to  pass  into 
other  hands.  The  first  news  that  la 
estate  in  his  Grace's  neighborhood 
might  be  bought  was  as  good  as  a  for- 
tune to  anyone.  Sometimes  Uod  was 
iMught  and  sold  half  a  dozen  times  by 
his  own  agents  or  thdr  coadjutors  bo- 
fore  it  was  ultimately  conveyed  to  bim, 
and  the  bills  of  surveyors,  solicitor*, 
and  conveyancers  employed  in  these 
purchases  were  prodigious. 

The  nominal  rent  roll  of  the  Duke 
of  Courthope,  when  he  bad  euc<reeded 
to  the  title  and  estates  of  his  family, 
amounted  to  about  ninety  thousand  a 
year.  Since  then,  however.  It  had 
enormously  increased,  and  his  Grace 
thought  with  some  complacency  that 
whereas,  at  his  accession  to  the  duke- 
dom, bis  revenue  had  barely  exceeded 
ton  thousand  a  rear  from  land  within 
his  own  county,  ne  could  now  show  by 
figures  that  his  rents  should  not  be  lew 
than  seventy  thousand  a  year  there. 
To  be  sure,  the  Uabilitiei  upon  these 
large  estates  had  necessarily  accomu* 
lated.  It  had  been  deemed  expedient 
to  destroy  the  late  duke's  will  to  avoid 
the  payment  of  legacy  duty,  and  his 
Grace  had  left  Iwhind  liim  such  direc- 
tions as  he  had  to  leave  by  word  of 
mouth.  It  had  also  been  couaideral 
peculiarly  fortunate  for  the  family 
honor  that  a  son  and  successor  had 
been  born  to  him  jnst  in  the  nick  ot 
time ;  for  had  not  the  present  duke 
made  himself  responubie  for  about 
eleven  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  the 
family  debt  on  coming  of  a^  there 
were  some  rougb-tougued  creditors  who 
talked  of  impeaching  his  late  Grace 
fi>r  misdemeanor.  However,  all  this 
was  ancient  history.  Tbe  living  duke 
had  always  been  able  to  obtain  loans 
for  his  immediate  needs.  He  had 
borrowed  money  at  fifteen  per  cent,  of 
usury  to  buy  land  which  yielded  two 
per  cent  of  income;  and  when  be 
wanted  more  to  uphold  bis  rank  and 
dignity,  he  had  deferred  the  paymsntof 
the  late  duke's  bequests  whicn  had  been 
confided  to  bis  honor  till  a  convenient 
season,  and  applied  the  family  tnurta 
which  had  devolved  upon  him  to  his 
own  use.  In  most  cases  the  eettuit 
me  trtiff  had  unhesitatingly  confided 
their  poMeidon*    (o  Us  keeping;  in 
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Others  he  had  not  thought  it  worth 
while  to  uk  their  cooBent,  because 
inqairj  ia  never  made  about  trust 
property,  while  the  usual  rates  of  in- 
terest csn  be  paid,  or  disputed  upon 
qieeioiis  gruuaiia ;  and  if  it  should  ever 
become  necessary,  argued  his  Grace 
vith  perfect  reason,  the  capital  sums 
tskea  could  ba  always  replaced,  or 
■ome  satisfactory  arrangement  made 
rupecting  them.  The  powerful  head 
nf  1  noble  house,  with  places,  pensions, 
snd  a  score  oP  church  livings  at  his 
ditposal,  iQTariahly  linds  hi*  poor  re- 
litiona  manageable  —  and  if  not,  there 
iTM  the  Court  of  Chancery,  where 
nilts  lasted  till  the  original  cau«e  of 
them  was  forsotten. 

Therefore  his  Grace,  who  knew  well 
■hat  he  wag  about,  and  was  fully 
aware  that  an  English  duke  can  do  no 
TODg,  granted  life  annuities  by  the 
dozen  ;  and  made  debt  support  debt, 
u  his  ancestors  had  done  ciefore  him ; 
■hlub  is  an  easy  thing  to  do  for  any 
ODB  who  has  the  world's  respect,  his 
Friends'  credit,  his  kinsmen  s  hopes 
ud  property  in  custody,  and  is  legally 
pronded  with  a  life-interest  in  false 
^pearances.  Be  signed  bis  name  to 
more  papers  than  he  could  remember, 
u  Us  father  and  grandfather  had  al- 
wayi  done,  giving  greedy  people  lar^ 
ihtdows  for  their  substance.  If  his 
aSurs  were  in  iue;ttricable  confusion, 
if  be  was  utterly  insolvent,  he  was 
neither  better  nor  worse  off  than  most 
other  noblemen,  and  it  was  really  do 
bnsineu  of  his.  When  his  son  came 
of  age  the  estates  must  be  resettled, . 
u  «ss  usual  and  couvealenti  and 
tnonev  could  be  raised  in  this  way,  as 
it  had  been  when  he  himself  attained 
hii  Dujority.  By  and  by  a  rich  mar- 
riue  would  put  everything  to  rights. 
Indeed  there  was  a  banker's  daughter 
in  the  market.  She  bad  a  fortune  of 
five  miltions  sterling;  and  the  duke 
had  been  privately  informed  by  Lady 
Overlaw,  bis  friend,  relative,  and  very 
intimate  counsellor,  that  the  banker 
longed  to  have  his  child  martyred  and 
elorified  as  duchess  presumptive  of 
Courtliope.  He  was  not  sure,  if  the 
banker  behaved  himself,  that  his  son, 
Lord  Einszear,  should  not  marry  her ; 
though  this  son  had  been  engaged 
from  his  cradle,  by  a  family  compact 
the  duke  had  never  quite  understood, 
to  Amabel,  daughter  and  sole  heiress 
of  Lord  George  Wyldwrl,  his  Grace's 
uncle,  commander-in-chief,  by  birth 
sad  patronage,  of  her  Majesty's 
forces  in  India.  Ur.  Mortmiun,  the 
duke's  family  solicitor,  knew  more  of 
this  compact,  and  the  duke  thought  it 
might  be  well  to  consult  him. 

CBAFTKB  T.      MB.    IfOHTHAlN. 

Mkantimk  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Conrthope,  while  revolving  these  and 
other  projects  in  his  mind  at  leisure, 
had  taken  a  fancy  to  an  estate  in 
Chancery,  which  might  be  got  out  of 
Uwith  a  little  money  and  interest ; 
so  he  had  sent  for  Mr.  Mortmun,  his 
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family  solicitor,  to  pull  the  strings  of  I 
his  new  puppet.  Mr,  Mortmain  has- 
tened to  obey  the  summons  of  his  illus-  ' 
trious  client,  and  the  duke  ordered  a 
dog-cart  to  fetch  him  from  the  station. 

As  he  sat  in  the  library  looking  at 
a  pair  of  new  guns  which  had  just  ar- 
rived from  Manton's,  be  heard  the 
wheels  of  the  dog-cart  returning  with 
the  lawyer  in  it;  and  he  pressed  a 
lai^e  hand  bell  which  stood  upon  the 
carved  oak  table  before  him. 

An  Italian  valet  answered  the  loud 
silver  sound  of  the  bell.  No  country 
but  Italy  now  produces  servants  illiter- 
ate enough  to  do  their  duty  content- 
edly. The  duke  told  his  valet  to 
show  Mr.  Mortmain  up' at  once,  and 
to  take  care  that  he  aid  not  tumble 
against  anything.  Mr.  Mortmain  was 
near-sighted,  and  the  duke  ordered 
Giovanni  to  brine  him,  just  as  he 
would  have  asked  for  a  parcel  contain- 
ing something  fragile. 

"  How  are  you,  Alderman  7  "  said 
his  Grace,  in  a  high  falsetto  voice  be- 
tween a  squeak  and  a  roar;  for  most 
of  the  Wyldwyls  spoke  not  only 
loudly,  but  had  an  intonation  peculiar 
to  themselves,  which  part  of  speech 
may  be  observed  to  cbuwiterize  whole 
noble  bmilies,  who  borrow  it  the  one 
from  the  other. 

■'  I  hope  I  see  your  Grace  quite 
wellV"  answered  Mr.  Mortmain,  in 
more  conventional  notes,  replying  afler 
the  custom  of  his  ago  ana  profession 
by  aqaestion  to  a  question. 

"Pretty  well,  thank  you.  Alder-- 
man,"  returned  the  duke,  without 
looking  up  from  his  gun-case.  "  A 
little  gout  at  times,  but  tliat  is  'good 
for  the  complexba."  It  may  be  here 
observed  that  Alderman  was  not  Mr. 
Mortmain's  Christian  name,  but '  it 
pleaned  the  duke  to  call  bim  Alderman 
(it  was  a  way  his  Grace  had,  to  give 
nicknames),  and  it  pleaseil  Mr.  Mort- 
main, for  business  renins  and  the  fruit 
of  the  toady-tree,  to  accept  any  appel- 
lalinn  the  doke  chose  to  bestow  on 

"  If  I  might  be  permitted  to  say  so," 
now  rema»ed  Mr.  Mortmain,  "  your 
Grace  is  looking  in  remarkably  vig- 
orous health.  I  perceive  by  '  Ood  s 
Peerage,"  a  work  to  which  Mrs.  Mort- 
main occasionally  refers  in  my  pres- 
ence, that  there  is  not  any  impor- 
tant difference  between  your  Grace's 
age  and  mine,  yet  I  am  quite  gray. 


in  that  amazing  falsetto,  "  old 
are  you,  Alderman?  I  dare  say.  My 
hair  was  always  black,  and  always 
will  be.  You  are  of  a  different  breed. 
Alderman.  But  how  about  Gripwell's 
trustees ;  Imve  you  raised  the  money 
to  satisfy  them?  Their  estate  takes 
a  corner  out  of  my  property,  and  if 
any  radical  fellow  were  to  get  hold  of 
it,  he  might  play  old  Harry  with  my 

"  I  fear,  your  Grace,"  replied  Mr. 
Mortmain,  who  spoke  very  slowly  and 
precisely,  "  I  fear  —  ahem  —  we"  shall 
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"  Ah,  that's  yout  business,  .41der- 
man,"  diouted  Uie  duke,  shrilly.  His 
Grace  often  shammed  being  a  fool  in 
money  matters,  but  he  was  not  aa. 
By  this  means,  however,  he  f requentiy 
caught  people  out,  and  induced  them 
to  commit  themselves,  just  when  they 
thought  thev  had  overreached  his 
innocence ;  that  is  to  say,  he  did  this 
when  he  considered  it  worth  while  to 
catch  them.    Sometimes  he  had  other 


well  estates  at  present,"  resumed  Mr. 
Mortmain,  nursing  his  right  leg  with 
an  absent,  wistful  look. 

"  Why  not,  Alderman  ?  "  piped  the 
Duke.  "  My  eon  will  cut  off  the  en- 
tail, and  resettle  the  estates  as  soon  as 
he  is  of  age." 

"  Why,  yes,  your  Grace,"  replied 
Mr.  Mortmain,  "  but  we  have  to  deal, 
as  you  are  aware,  with  a  very  trouble- 
some old  gentleman,  named  Brown, 
who  firmly  maintains  that  his  sister 
was.  married  to  the  late  duke.  In 
fact,  he  seems  to  hold  proof  of  this 
marri^e,  aft«r  which,  he  avers,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Mortmain,  consulting  some 
notes  in  his  pocket-book,  "t^t  his 
sister  was  decoyed  to  Italy,  and  there 
forcibly  placed  in  a  convent  at  Naples. 
She  fled  thence  with  the  aaaiatauce  of 
a  person  who  obtained  acceaa  to  her, 
and  was  delivered  of  a  daughter.  If 
that  dau^ter  survives,  she  is  unques- 
tionably Countess  of  Winguid." 

"  And  I V  "  asked  the  diuce  hoarsely. 

"  In  that  case,"  returned  Ur.  Mort- 


among  the  hereditary  nobility 
that  delicate  position ;  but  as  we  are 
in  possession,  we  might  possible  effect 
without  difGculty  such  a  compromise 
as  would  admit  of  your  Grace  retain- 
ing the  titie,  and  a  portion  of  the  life- 
interest  in  the  estates  of  her  ladyship 
the  countess." 

The  duke  was  very  pale.  He  had 
quite  lost  his  hoity-toitv  manner,  and 
got  off  hit  stilts.  "  She  could  only 
take  the  Scotch  titles  and  property," 
he  add,  clultihing  at  a  straw,  "  eh, 
Mortmain  1 " 

"She  could  only  take  the  Scotch 
titles,"  s»d  Mr.  Mortmain,  dryly,  "  but 
she  would  inherit  alt  the  properb'  sav* 
Beaumanoir,  which  would  pass  in  the 
ordinary  course  to  Lora  George 
Wyldwyl  your  uncle.  It  is  also  my 
duty  to  inform  your  Grace  that  in  the 
case  of  Mademoiselle  Zephirine  Mal- 
voiain,  although  we  have  satisfactory 
proof  of  the  death  of  both  mother  and 
son,  and  the  brother  is  held  by  the 
double  tie  of  an  annuity  andaforgery, 
yet  your  Grace's  previous  contract 
with  that  young  lady  is  perfectly  valid 
by  the  law  rd  Ireland,  where  the 
Wufecoiut  estates  and  fitheriea  are 
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•ilnated,  and  they  Are  tba  next  im- 
portant part  of  your  Grace's  inher- 
itaoce.  It  therefore  ne  couM  get  rid 
of  the  late  duke's  marriage  with  Miu 
Margaret  Broirn  on  demurrer  by  ai- 
ling lapse  of  time  aod  the  Statute  of 
LHniUtioDi,  itill,  ai  the  confeitor  of 
the  late  dacheu  pointed  out  to  her 
Grace,  the  prior  claim  of  Mademoiselle 
Malvoisin  unquestionably  invalidates 
the  completeness  of  your  union  with 
the  Lady  Helena  Placard  Cardwell. 
Moreover,  although  the  sole  anrviving 
issue  of  this  previous  marriage  is  a 
dai^hter  who  has  drifted  into  ruin 
and  out  of  sight,  having  been  kst 
heard  of  as  the  companion  of  a  French 
political  convict  at  Cayenne,  oever- 
thcless  she  might  become  extremely 
troablesome  if  3ie  ever  got  wind  of 
bor  riahtfl,  and  we  have  really  two 
bars  sinister  to  surmount.  Both  are 
indeed  out  of  sight  at  present  ;  and 
it  is  for  that  Tory  reason  that  I  nre- 
iume  to  suggest  tliat  your  Grace  nad 
better  not  set  the  keen  eyes  of  money- 
leaders to  work,  lest  they  should  sud- 
denly spy  out  something  dangerous." 
"  Dear  me,  Mortmain,"  said  the 
Duke,  smtling  graciously  as  be  leaned 
back  in  his  chair,  "  if  we  were*  all  to 
listen  to  you  legal  gentlemen  we  should 
hardly  be  able  to  believe  in  our  Own 
identity.  All  torts  of  things  have 
happened  since  the  time  of  Noah." 
His  Grace  pretended  to  bave  recov- 
ered bis  spirits,  for  it  was  not  desira- 
ble that  Mr.  Mortmain  should  suppose 
that  bis  startling  commnnicatioD  nad 
much  affected  his  client.     On   these 

Soints'hts  Grace  was  an  admirable 
iplomatist.  So  instead  of  putting  a 
rrave  face  on  the  matter,  he  treated 
it  as  a  mere  ordinary  gossip  which 
rather  bored  him.  Presently  he  said, 
yawning,  — 

"  Itv  the  way.  Mortmain,  have  yon 
settlea  that  businen  with  Mr.  Sharpe  ? 
I  cannot  assign  my  Cornish  mines  to 
him.  Confound  it  I  I  won't  hear  of 
it  They  are  the  only  things  which 
ijways  bring  me  ready  money,  and  if 
they  had  not  dropped  in  last  year  on 
me  as  universal  legatee  of  Lady  Pen- 
carrow,  I  ^ould  have  almost  known 
what  it   was   to   be   inconvenienced ; 

rd  1  should."  And  the  duke 
wed  his  teeth,  which  were  white 
and  even  as  ever.  Nothing  could  be 
more  agreeable  and  cordial  than  his 

"  Mr.  Sharpe  appears  to  have  some 
information  wnich  ne  will  not  at  pres- 
ent communicate,"  answered  Mr. 
Mortmain,  knitting  bis  browi  and 
ajrain  referring  to  bis  notes.  "  He 
therefore  peremptorily  insists  upon 
security  for  the  whole  of  bis  outstand- 
ing demiinds  upon  your  Grace,  and 
will  listen  to  no  delay  m  temporixing. 
From  what  I  can   gather,   the  intelu- 


gence  he 


he  has  received,  and  which  has 


urged  him  to  such  prompt  and  di 
sive  action,  has  reference  to  some  of 
your  Grace's  familv  papers  which 
came  into  his  hands,  in  a  manner 
which  he  declines  to  ezplnin,  as  solic- 
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Itor  for  the'  trustees  of  Sir  Bichard 
Portcous,  whose  estates  have  been  for 
many  years  in  the  hands  of  his  cred- 


threats  is  a  punishable  oSence,  Mort- 
main, isn't  it  ?  We  could  catch  him 
there,"  obserred  the  duke,  who  shared 
that  foible  common  to  biz  people, 
of  thinking  himself  very  uirewd  at 
law.  "  I  could  write  a  note  to  the 
attorney-general,  and  we  would  have 
Mr.  Sharpe  in  Newgate  before  be  knew 
where  he  was.  A  criminal  informa- 
tion is  a  serious  thing,  you  know. 
Mortmain." 

"  I  am  afraid,  vour  Grace,  Mr. 
Sharpe  is  not  the  kind  of  fish  who 
could  be  caught  in  that  net,"  answered 
Mr.  Mortmain,  after  a  few  minutes 
spent  in  deep  thought  "From  cer- 
tain hints  wbicb  be  threw  out,  I  am 
even  apprehensive  that  your  Grace 
might  not  find  it  altogether  safe  to 
imtate  him;  and  I  am  never  inclined 
to  advise  any  hostile  course  of  action, 
which  it  might  be  sabsequently  deemed 
more  prudent  to  abandon." 

"  No,"  said  the  duke,  pursing  his 
lips  together  thoughtfully, "  it  is  never 
good  to  bark  till  one  can  bite  —  you're 
right  there.  But,  by  G<'ot«c,  he  had 
better  look  to  himcelt'if  he  olTends  me. 
I'd  take  care  he  never  set  fciot  in  this 
country  any  more." 

"  I  think  your  Grace  might,  on  the 
whole,  nnd  it  better  to  get  rid  of  him 
quietly,"  remarked  Or.  Mortmain, 
scratching  the  point  of  his  left  ear,  as 
he  only  did  when  in  great  perplexity. 
"  He  is  rather  an  illiterate  person,  Mr. 
Sharpe,  but  I  have  been  upon  several 
occasions  brought  into  contact  with 
him  professionally,  and  it  has  beeik  my 
practice  to  recommend  my  noble  cli- 
ents to  submit  to  his  terms  rather 
than  take   the    risk    of   proceedings 

X'lnst  him.  Mr.  Sharpe,  added  Mr. 
Imain,  after  a  pause,  "has  consid- 
erable infiuence  in  high  quarters,  and 
much  money.  It  is  my  opinion  that  a 
criminal  information  could  not  be  filed 
agoiikst  him  with  any  chance  of  success, 
however  prudently  the  case  was  con- 
ducted ;  we  have  at  present  few  coun- 
sel of  commanding  anility  at  the  bar; 
and  even  although  we  might  possibly 
obtain  a  verdict  aeainst  him,  'he  would 
appeal  azain  and  ^ain,  and  he  is 
rather  a  formidable  adversary,  because 
he  is  not  only,  I  believe,  part  propri- 
etor of  a  daily  newspaper,  but  be  has 
also  a  strong  party  at  Uie  Home  Office, 
and  at  court" 

■'  Old  Tythe,  the  bishop's  brother, 
you  mean,"  nodded  the  duKe. 

"  Ye-  es,"  mused  Mr.  Mortmuu, 
"  and  others  :  I  should  not  be  disposed 
to  say  confidently  where  his  influence 
begins  or  ends.'' 

"  I  always  knew  he  was  a  cunning 
fellow,"  replied  the  duke.  "  My 
father  would  have  made  him  wince, 
though." 

"  Ah,"  sighed  Mr.  Mortmain,  who 
was  a  sincere  and  honorable  friend  of 
the  upper  classes.    "  Thirty  yean  ago, 
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your  Grace,  the  nobility  could  da 
many  things  which  now  thoy  cuuiot 
do." 

"  Come  and  look  at  my  aviariea. 
Mortmain  ;  I  know  you  are  a  bit  of  a 
bird-fancier,"  said  the  dnke,  pleasantlf 
changing  the  conveivaUoD.  "  Dinner 
will  be  ready  in  an  hour.  There  will 
be  nobody  here  but  the  chaplain  and 
my  cousin,  Lady  Overlaw.  We  mnat 
drink  a  bumper  in  memory  of  the  good 
old  times  alter  dinner." 

"  Will  your  Grace  permit  me  la 
make  the  necessary  alterations  in  mj 
dress  before  I  have  the  honor  of  being 
presented  to  her  ladyship  ? "  asked 
Mr.  Mortmain,  with  bis  best  company 

"  No."  said  the  duke,  with  a  kind 
despotic  way  he  could  make  very 
charming.  "  Half  an  hour  is  time 
enough  to  dress.  Giovanni  shall  o^ 
to  us  when  ibe  firat  hell  is  going  to 
ring  for  dinner,  and  I  want  yonr  o[Mn- 
Ion  on  my  eolden  pheasants." 

"  Most  honored,  your  Grace,"  SMd 
the  fascinated  solicitor,  who,  having 
frankly  given  his  professional  advice, 
was  now  naturally  eager  for  good  ao- 

"  By  the  way,  alderman,"  said  the 
duke,  as  they  stood  watching  the  beao- 
tiful  birds  whose  golden  plumage 
shone  so  splendidly  in  the  last  rays  of 
sunset,  "you  know  my  son  Kinsgear 
has  got  his  commission  in  the  Giuiids. 
You  will  have  to  draw  his  mairiage 
settlements  next" 

"  Are  General  Lord  George  Wyld- 
wyl  and  Miss  Amabel  about  to  return 
so  soon  from  India,  your  Grace  ?  I 
had  understood  his  lordship's  command 
did  not  expire  for  another  year." 

"  Aye,  Alderman,  but  I  was  ttiinVing 
of  Lord  Cursttor's  daughter.  Lady 
Overlaw  tells  me  she  will  have  five 
millions,  and  her  father  has  behaved 
very  well  about  a  Erst  charge  on  the 
Gripwell    estates,    which  is    in    his 

"I 
your     Grace, 
gravely. 

"Bead,  Alderman,  I  speak  plain 
Englidi  too.  My  son.  Lord  Kinseear. 
shall  marry  Miss  Penny,  Lord  Cura- 
tor's daughter.  Will  that  do  ? " 
laughed  the  duke. 

"  Why,  no,  your  (kace,  certain^ 
not,"  replied  Mr.  Mortmain  decisive^. 

"How's  that?  "asked  the  duke, 
throwing  up  his  head  like  a  sbong 
horse  that  cbafes  upon  the  curii. 

"Why  not?"  said   Mr.  Mortmaia, 
some  surprise.  ~ 


added  slowly, "  Lord  Georm  Wrldwy^ 
your  uncle,  is  unquestionably  Duke  d 
Conrtbope    and  Revel,  and  when  he, 


'idower,  waived  bis  claim 
inherit  on  the  demise  of  the  late  dokc^ 
it  was  upon  the  express  condition  that 
should  your  Grace  many,  hia  cKily 
daughter  should  became  the  wife  of 
your  heir,  and  this  was  »  giiiienNS 
stipulation,  for  Lord  Geone  might 
have  prohibited  your  Grace  Iran  bv 
rj-Ing  at  all.    S«iek,  hgweTcr,  wen  ihi 
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tcsnu  of  '  the  funllj  compact.'  Thej'  prevented  aofne 
•cwhUI  ftt  the  time  ;  and  it  would  be  not  only  in  the 
highest  de!;ree  unMiTe,  but  it  woald  be  ntterly  iinposiible 
lor  jour  Grace  to  make  any  succeiaful  attempt  to  evade 


IMAGINATIVE  MEDICIKE. 

Wm  maj  rtaaonabty  give  tbi*  name  to  the  medicines,  pan- 
■eeaf,  elixira,  cbarms,  and  amuleti  which,  if  they  act  ftt  all 
upon  bodily  and  mental  maUdiee,  do  io  through  the  medium 
of  the  ima<;ination.  Tliecurioaa  volumes  by  Mr.  JeaffresoD 
uhI  Mr.  Timbs  L-oncerninz  doutori,  quacks,  and  patients, 
■re  croadud  with  illustrative  iastancea  i  and  tbe  medical 
jouroals  are  always  adding  to  the  store,  I'hiefly  for  the  pur- 
pose ^  of  exposing  and  dunouncintr  cjuackerics.  Patients, 
strongly  impresEud  with  a  belief  that  a  particular  medica- 
ment will  do  them  goodiOtten  persuade  the mselvL't  that  this 
result  has  really  buen  attained  by  taking  the  substance  in 
□nestion  ;  and  it  becomes  somewhat  diffiL-uIt  to  disentangle 
the  actual  facts  of  cnre  or  no  cure.  Unfortunately  quacks 
■re  also  ready  to  take  advantage  of  this  credulous  state  of 
fMliag.  In  some  cases,  however,  practitioners  are  as  hon- 
est in  their  belief  as  the  patients  themselves. 

Bishop  Berkeley,  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  pub- 
liihed  a  work  "  On  the  Virtues  of  Tar  Water,"  and  a  few 
moDtha  before  his  death  he  published  "  Further  Thonghta 
on  Tar  ^Vater."  That  he  tion«stly  believed  all  he  said 
is  manifest  enough.  Hii  recipe  was  to  put  a  ouirt  of 
tar  in  a  gallon  of  water,  stir  them  well,  allow  tiie  mix- 
tare  to  settle,  pour  olT  Iho  clear  liquor  from  the  sedi- 
ment, and  to  drink  five  (b-  six  glasses  of  this  liquor 
or  tar  water  per  day.  That  tar  is  useful  in  many  forms  of 
disease  is  known  to  medical  men ;  but  the'  good  Bishop  of 
Clovne  went  further,  and  credited  it  with  the  qualities  of  a 
nniversal  panacea.  Ele  believed  that  tar  contains  a  large 
percentage  of  the  "vital  element  of  tbe  universe,"  pure  in- 
visible fire, "  the  most  subtle  of  txidiea"  He  mixed  up  much 
of  the  mysticism  of  the  Neo-Platonic  philosophy  with  the 
functions  and  maladies  of  the  human  body  ;  the  learned 
studied  his  philosophy,  but  the  unlearned  were  much  taken 
with  his  tar  water,  which  speedily  had  an  enorpout  success. 
There  was  a  "  Tar  Water  Warehouse "  in  Burystreet,  Sl 
James's;  and  the  reputed  cures  were  prodigious.  li  people 
iaugined  tbcms'lves  to  be. cured, it  was  hard  to  tell  them 
that  they  were  not ;  and  yet  the  maladies  for  which  this 
tar  water  was  taken  as  a  specific  included  many  which  ph^- 
■iciana  nowadays  believe  would  be  quite  untouched  by  iL 
Medical  men,  |ihilosopherB,  men  of  science,  wits^  satirists, 
attacked  the  biabop's  theory.  Walpole  wrote  an  epigram 
Mil:— 

Who  dare  deride  what  pEoas  Clojne  has  done  f 
"The  Church  ihsU  rise  and  rindicatn  her  ion  ; 
She  tell*  Di  all  tier  tiishops  sheiiberds  are, 
And  shcpherils  heal  their  ralKn  sheep  wiihtar. 

The  fame  of  tar  water  gradually  died  out. 

The  Miindrake  had  a  long  reigu  of  populniity.  The 
Chinese  physicians  assert  that  this  plant  possesses  the  fac- 
ulty of  renovating  exhausted  constitutions.  Some  nations 
have  believed  that  the  root  of  the  mandrake,  if  wholly  dis- 
lodged from  the  ground,  becomes  the  good  genius  of  the 
possessor,  not  only  curing  a  host  of  maladies,  but  discover- 
ug  hidden  treasures,  doubling  the  amount  of  money  locked 
np  ill  a  box.  keeping  olT  evil  spirits,  acting  as  a  love-cbarm, 
inU  renilering  several  other  notable  services. 

The  Earih-baih  once  had  an  amazing  run.  Abouta  cen- 
tury ago  a  London  empiric  opened  a  '•  Temple  of  Health  " 
b  Pall  M*ll,  wLurw  he  gave  lectures  on  health  at  the  ex- 
travagant charge  or  two  guineas  for  admission,  which  fee 
many  woftltby  simpleton*  wore  willing  to  pay.  Among 
other  attrai^tions  he  enlisted  tho  services  of  a  beautiful 
woman,  said  to  have  been  that  eouivocal  person  who  afler- 
wanUbecame  Lady  Hamilton.     Many  kinds  of  moantehank 
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frauds  were  exhibited  at  this  place  ;  the  last  of  which  woa 
earth  bathing.  He  and  the  Goddess  of  Health  immersed 
themselves  to  the  chin  in  warm  earth,  he  with  his  hair  full 
dressed  and  powdered,  she  with  the  fashionable  coiffure. 
How  many  dupes  honestly  )>e1ieved  in  their  own' cure  by 
such  means,  history  has  not  lecorded  ;  but  the  admission  to 
the  "  Temple  "  grsulually  fell  from  two  guineas  to  one  shil* 
ling,  anil  then  the  earth-bath  died  out  —  not,  however,  be- 
fore tbe  "lady"  had  run  much  chance  of  ruining  her  health 
by  this  peculiar  kind  of  bathing.   . 

The  Toad  has  had  its  day  of  importance  in  the  nlnds  of 
those  who  look  for  specifics  against  diseases  ;  and  so  hu 
the  toad-atone,  which  was  described  by  Joanna  Baillfe 
in  a  letter  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  "a  celebrated  amulet, 
which  was  never  lent  to  any  one  unless  upon  a  bond  for  m 
thonsand  marks  for  its  being  safely  reston-d.  It  was  sov- 
ereign for  protecting  new-born  children  and  their  mother* 
from  the  power  of  the  fairies  ;  and  has  been  repeatedly  bor<- 
rowed  from  my  mother  for  this  putpose."  This  amulet  wai 
described  as  being  a  convex  circular  (tone,  rather  less 
than  throe  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  semi-traDspar- 
ent,  dark  gray,  and  apparently  silicious  composition  ;  U 
was  set  in  a  massive  silver  thumb  ring.  Besides  its  virtues 
as  a  charm  for  keeping  off  wicked  fairies,  this  toad-slooo 
was  believed  to  be  a  specific  against  diseases  of  the  kid* 
neys;  it  was  immersed  in  a  cup  of  water,  and  the  water 
then  quafTed  off. 

The  Eagle-stone  bore  some  analogy  to  the  toad-atone. 
Pliny  the  naturalist,  who  bad  an  abundant  belief  in  won- 
derful medicines,  gravely  stated  that  a  round  perforated 
stone,  if  found  in  an  ei^I^  nest,  will  prove  to  be  a  spe- 
cifie  against  disease,  and  a  charm  against  shipwreck  and 
other  dissaters.  Mr.  Timbs  quotes  a  passage  from  Char- 
lotte Smith,  to  the  following  effect :  "  An  acijuaintance  of 
mine  possessed  an  amulet  of  this  description,  lor  which  his 
mother  had  paid  a  considerable  anm.  It  was  small,  brown, 
and  when  shaken  rattled  as  though  another  stone  was  in- 
closed within  it.  A  ribbon  was  usnally  passed  through  it» 
perforation  ;  and  it  was  said  to  possess  more  vlrtties  than  I 
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The  fi^h  called  the  hull-head  is  used  by  some  ot  the  Rus- 
sian peasants  as  a  charm  against  fever.  Again,  if  sus- 
pended horizontally,  and  carefully  balanced  by  a  single 
thread,  while  allowed  some  freedom  of  motion,  ihe  fish  is 
credited  with  tbe  power  of  indicating,  by  tbe  direction  of 
the  head,  the  point  of  the  compasn  from  whiclr  the  wind 
will  blow.  Many  kinds  of  fish  have  two  hard  bones  just 
within  the  sides  of  the  head ;  and  one  species,  the  maigre, 
has  these  bones  larger  in  proportion  than  most  others. 
These  two  bones,  called  colic  stones,  are  in  some  countries 
regnrded  to  possess  medicinal  virtnes  ;  mounted  in  gold,  ' 
and  hung  round  the  neck,  they  are  a  specific  for  the  colic, 
liut  this  peculiarity  attaches  to  them:  tJiey  must  have  been 
received  as  a  giU;  if  purchased,  they  do  not  possess  the 
majiic  virtue. 

The  Lee  Penny  has  had  much  celebrity  among  cnrative 
agencies.  It  is  a  dark  red  triangular  stone,  measuring 
abont  half  an  inch  along  each  side ;  and  is  set  in  n  silver 
c<»n.  This  coin,  though  much  defaced,  is  supposed  to  be 
a  shilling  of  Edward  Uie  First,  and  has  been  in  the  pos 
session  of  the  Lee  family  for  centuries.  It  used  to  be  be- 
lieved that  if  this  stone  were  dipped  in  water,  the  water 
when  drank  would  cure  all  diseases  in  cattle,  and  the  bite 
of  a  mad  dog.  When  the  plague  was  at  Newcastle,  tbe  ii>- 
habi  I  ants  begged  the  loan  of  the  Lee  Penn^,  leaving  a  large 
sura  of  money  as  bond  for  its  safetv ;  it  ■■  did  so  mut'li  good," 
that  the  citizens  wished  to  purchase  and  retain  it  for  the 
sum  deposited;  but  this  the  owner  declined.  One  Lady 
Baird,  of  Saugliton  Hall,  near  Edinburgh,  was  bitten  by  e 
mad  dog.  and  was  in  a  sad  way  about  it ;  she  begged  Ihe 
loan  of  the  Lee  Pennv,  steeped  It  in  water,  drank  the 
water  anil  even  bathed  in  it,  continuing  this  course  for  six 
weeks ;  either  by  the  elTect  of  the  water  or  her  imagination, 
of  hernatnral  good  health  or  of  an  improved  regimen,  she 
recovered ;  hut  the  Lee  Penny  received  all  the  praise.  Id 
one  year  (the  dale  nnfortunatalj  not  given),  Hr.  Hamilton^ 
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of  Raplock,  cited  Sir  Jamet  Lockhnrt,  of  Lee,  to  ippcar 
befiwe  the  S/nod  of  Gluglow,  and  u)Bii«r  te  the  cbtirge 
of  encouneing  knd  indulging  in  aupera^tion  tiy  the  lua  of 
the  Lee  'rkaay.  The  Synod  found  on  iDquirf,  that  the 
virtue  WM  attributed  to  the  water  in  which  the  (tone  waa 
dipped,  that  no  words  were  uttered  luch  as  are  uted  by 
charmen  and  sorcerers;  they  therefore  acquitted  Sir 
James,  on  the  ground  that  "  in  nature  there  are  many 
thinges  sain  to  work  strange  efiectji,  vbereof  oo  humane 
wit  can  give  a  rea»on  ;  it  having  pleased  God  to  give  unto 
•lonea  and  herbes  a  special  vertue  for  the  healinge  of  many 
Infirmities  in  man  and  beast." 

Medicinal  rings  were  at  one  time  very  seriously  be- 
lieved in.  Phy^ciaus  were  wont  to  wear  &nger  rings,  in 
which  stones  were  set ;  and  these  stones  were  crmited 
with  the  poBBession  of  many  virtues.  Sometimes  the  pa- 
tient was  simply  touched  with  the  ring ;  sometimes  he  put 
it  on  his  finger  lor  a  while.  Many  a  patient  has  worn  such 
a  ring  to  stop  an  hemorrhage,  which  sedatives,  absorbents, 
and  astringents  alike  fuled  to  allay ;  if  the  desired  result 
followed,  the  ring,  was  unreservedly  regarded  as  the  heal- 
ing agent;  if  the  cure  did  not  follow,  we  are  told  nothing 
almnt  it ;  for  in  these  matters 
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acBinstintoxicationandits consequences  ;  ahyacinth 
similarly  set,  acted  as  a  charm  to  produce  sleep;  an  agate 
had  wonderful  power  in  curing  amaurosis  and  other  dis' 
eases  of  the  eye;  a  iasper  showed  its  value  in  cases  of 
dropsy  and  fever ;  while  a  coral  was  an  antidote  against 
nervousness  and  causeless  fears.  That  many  imaginative 
cures  have  been  wroueht  by  sach  means,  who  can  deny  ? 
Even  if  the  patient  only  gets  a  tittle  better,  and  attributes 
the  healing  influence  to  uie  stone  in  the  rin^,  fae  may  lie 
light  so  far  as  this — that  the'influence  exerts  itself  through 
the  imagination. 

The  Touch  is,  historically  speaking,  one  of  the  most  curi- 
ous examples  of  imaginative  cures,  on  account  of  its  at- 
tributed connection  with  (he  Koyal  Family  of  England. 
A  belief  prevailed  for  many  centuries  that  ilie  BritiHh  hov- 
ereign  had  the  power  of  curing  disease  by  touching  the 
part  affected.  Especially  was  this  the  case  in  regard  to 
the  disease  known  as  scrofula  or  king's  evil.  Edwsrd  the 
Confessor,  nioa  centuries  ago,  "  touched  "  many  of  his 
•ubjects,  •  Clitoniclers  differed  io  opinion  on  the  question,' 
whether  this  power  was  dueto  the  special  piety  of  Edward, 
or  whether  it  was  inherent  in  the  blood  of  the  Saxon  kings. 
To  what  extent  the  Norman  kings  followed  the  example  is 
Dot  known;  but  Uenry  the  Si^cond  certainly  "touched." 
The  ceremony  was  more  or  less  continued  to  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  Stuarts  believed  in  it,  or  at  least  accommo- 
dated the  belief  of  it  in  the  minds  of  other  persons.  Wil- 
liam the  Third  did  noL  Macaulay  says  that  when  tiie  king 
beard  that  his  palace  was  besieged  by  a  crowd  of  sick  per- 
sons towards  the  close  of  Lent,  he  exclaimed,  "It  is  a  silly 
superstition;  give  the  poor  creatures  some  money,-  and 
tend  them  away."  And  when,  on  a  partii-'ular  occasion,  a 
patient  was  importuning  for  a  touch,  William  said,  "  God 
give  yon  better  health  —  and  more  sense."  How  far  the 
hope  of  some  little  pecuniary  advantage  influenced  the  pa- 
tient, it  would  ba  difficult  to  decide  ;  for  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond, who  "  touched  "  no  fewer  than  twenty  thousand  per- 
sons in  tlia  first  four  years  after  his  restoration,  is  believed 
to  have  been  rather  liberal  in  giving  money  to  them  ;  and 
the  applicants  were  many  more  in  number  thaA  thoie  who 
were  really  afiHicled  wiUi  king's  evil.  One  form  of  the 
belief  was  that,  if  the  sovereign  touched  a  particular  coin, 
it  became  thereaftor  a  panacea  a;(ainst  king's  evil;  several 
such  coins,  called  royal  touch-pieces,  are  preserveil  in  tlie 
Brilieh  Museum.  Queen  Anne  touched  no  less  a  person 
than  Doctor  Johnson,  or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  a  child  of 
three  years  old,  who  afterwards  became  the  great  lexicog- 
rapher, in  A  prayer-book  of  the  Cliurch  of  England^ 
printed  during  the  reign  of  that  sovereign,  there  is  printed 
a  service  "  At  the  Healing," '"    — '■'-i'   •' — -   ' — • — •' — 


I   which  these 


are  given:  "Then  shall  the  infirm  persons  one  fay 
one,  be  presented  to  the  queen  upon  their  kneei;  and  ii 
every  one  is  presented,  and  while  the  queen  is  laying  h» 
hands  upon  them  and  putting  the  gold  about  their  necks, 
the  chaplain  that  officiates,  turning  himself  to  her  mq- 
esty,  shall  say  tbe  words  following  -.  ■  God  give  a  hUsNig 
to  this  work,  and  grant  that  these  sick  persons,  on  wlan 
the  queen  lays  her  hands,  may  recover,  through  Jam 
Christ  our  Loni.'  "  Here  the  touch  is  at  once  a  roval  soda 
religious  ceremony.  An  old  man.  witness  Btatrial,aTcntd 
that  when  CJueen  Anne  was  at  Oxford  she  touched  him  (dwn 
a  childj  for  the  evil ;  he  added  that  he  did  not  believe  kim- 
selftohavehad  the  evil,  but  "his  parents  were  poor.sad 
had  no  objection  to  a  bit  of  gold.**  If  this  means  tkst  a 
bit  of  gold  accompanied  the  touch,  we  need  not  woads 
that  the  touching  was  popular  amon^  the  poor.  The  Pit- 
tender,  in  the  time  of  George  the  First,  had  a  toach-pect 
cost  or  stamped  for  him,  In  order  that  he  might  exercJM 
the  mystic  power  of  the  royal  touch  as  well  as  the  (hopad 
for)  substantial  power.  'Touching  for  the  evil  does  M 
appear  to  have  been  practised  in  Kngland  after  the  AtnoM 
of  Queen  Anne.  A  similar  healing  power  was  claimed  by 
ma'ny  of  the  French  monarchs.  from  Clovis  the  Fiitt  dowi 
to  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  Even  below  the  rank  of  rojal^, 
the  attribution  of  this  power  may  be  toet  with  in  penontof 
distinguished  rank  or  exceptional  piety ;  and  there  may  itiD 
he  found  old  women  in  our  country  villages  who  clsim  to 
be  able  to  cut«  warts  and  other  skin  affections  by  tisiply 
stroking  the  affected  part  with  the  hand. 

The  caul  is  one  of  tbe  most  remarkable  exislini- evi- 
dences of  the  belief  in  a  curative  influence  which,  sap^ 
ing  it  to  be  possessed  at  all,  can  only  act  through  the  im- 
agination. Those  wbo  search  the  columns  of  the  rineifor 
curiosities  will  meet  with  advertisements  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  A  child's  caul  for  sale."  "  A  child' s  caul  U>  be 
disponed  of:  a  well-known  preservative  against  dm  vning, 
etc.  ;  price  ten  guineas."  "  To  mariners,  etc. ;  to  ba  nIo, 
a  chila'a  caul,  pnce  fifteen  guineas"  •'  To  be  sold,  a  child'i 
caul ;  to  save  gentlemen  trouble ;  price  thirty  pounds."  "  A 
child's  caul  to  be  sold  for  fifteen  pounds."  Persom  "bo 
know  nothing  of  this  subject  may  vronderwhat  a  cUbl'i 
caul  may  be. 

This  name  is  given  to  a  membrane  which  is  tometusM 
found  on  the  head  of  an  infant  at  birth,  nearly  encompsi*- 
ioK  the  head.  It  is  a  rare  occurrence,  aod  tbe  rarity  bat 
led  to  great  importance  being  attached  to  it.  The  child  it* 
Bflf  will  be  lucky  ;  and  the  owner  of  the  caul  in  sto 
years  will  be  shielded  from  many  troubles  that  affect  bit 
neiijhbors.  The  superstition  came  from  the  Eut,  wbeie  b 
had  its  origin  in  remoto  ages.  Many  diseases  were  be- 
lieved to  be  curable  by  the  wearing  of  a  caul ;  and  In  tbii 
day  some  sHilors  — even  English  sailors  in  the  second b»u 
of  the  nineteenth 'eotury  — have  a  faith  in  the  efficscyw 
a  child's  caul  to  preserve  them  from  drowning  at  sea. 

Sir  John  Offley,  of  Madeley  Manor,  in  blaffordjhira,  ba- 
queathed  a  caul  as  an  heirloom,  in  a  will  proved  in  IWiB: 
"  I  will  and  devise  one  jewel  done  all  in  gold,  enamelM 
wherein  there  is  a  caul  that  covered  my  face  and  shoulden 
when  I  first  came  into  the  world,  the  use  thereof  to  ^ 
loving  daughter,  tbe  Lady  Elizabeth  Jenny,  so  long  u  ot 
shalllive;  and  after  her  decease,  the  use  likewise  WW 
son,  Olfley  Jenny,  during  his  natural  life  i  and  'f*'^ 
decease  to  my  own  rightlieirs  male  forever ;  and  so  ™ 
heir  to  heir  to  be  left  so  long  as  it  shall  please  God  of  t" 
goodness  to  continue  any  heir  male  of  my  name  ;  iieofi»g 
3ie   same  jewel  W  be  not  conceded  nor  sold  by  any  of 

A  child  two  years  old  fell  into  a  well  noarBomford,  ssd 
floated  face  uppermost  on  the  face  ot  tbe  water,  whenc«M 
was  rescued  by  his  mother.  The  good  woman  at  "oc*  * 
tributed  the  preservation  ot  her  boy  to  the  fact  that  be  hid 
been  born  with  a  caul.  The  readers  of  Hood's  "  W;)^' 
and  OddiUes  "  will  remember  "  The  Sea  Spell,"  in  "S*, 
imitating  the  style  of  the  old  ballads,  he  i'"''**  **? 
story,  but  pokes  his  fun  in  every  stania  at  lie  snperw- 
tion  of  the  child's  caul. 

Charms,  amulets,  taliimana,  and  phylacteries,  all  beiOBf 
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lo  tbe  Ibt  of  articles  which  produce  imBgioativa  cures ;  j  tobacco,  of  books,  of  mice  ;  ipidera  roved  along  the  ceiling, 

teeing  that  the  perBons  who  trust  to  them  believe  in   some  '  moths  flew   out  of  the   comers,  where  from  year  Co  year 

good  obtainable  from  thera,  in  purse  or  ia  pereoo.  Id  health  I  clothes  bung  to  pega,  and  coata  and  hata  were  L'overed  with 

at  in  welfiire  [  and  if  the  good  does   come,  moat  assuredly  dust.     There  was  a  rusty  collection  o£  pistols  and  foreign- 

tbe  imagination  is  the  channel  through  which  it  approndies.  looking  weapons  against  one  faded  wall,  and  a  case  full  of 

Two  or  three  years  a^o,  at  a  town  in  Woreestersbirt,  altL-r  |  whips  and  neavy  gticks.     Along  the  chimney  stood  a 


le  inquest  on  the  body  of  a  man  drowned  in  the  Sei 
woman  applied  to  the  chief  uonstable  for  peruiisaioii  to 
draw  the  hand  of  her  son,  a  boy  of  eight  or  nine  years  of 
age,  nine  Limes  across  tbe  dead  man's  throat,  in  order  to 
bring  about  the  removal  of  a  wen  from  the  boy's  neck  t  la 
anollier  instance,  in  the  same  county,  this  was  actually 
done,  with  fatal  results  \  for  the  man  had  died  of  typhoid 
fever,  which  was  in  this  way  communicated  to  several  jiv- 
ing persons. 

A  ring  made  of  tbe  hinge  of  a  coffin,  and  a  rusty  old 
sword  hung  by  tbe  bedside,  sre  (in  some  districts)  charms 
against  tbe  cramp ;  headache  is  removed  by  the  hatter  that 
has  hung  a  criminal,  and  also  by  a  snut!  made  from  most 
that  has  grown  on  a  human  skull  in  a  firaveyard.  A  dead 
man's  hand,  and  especiiilly  the  hand  of  a  man  who  had 
been  cut  down  while  hanging,  dispels  tumors.  Warts  may 
be  removed  bv  rubbing  ihem  with  a  bit  of  stolen  beel  \  the 
chips  of  a  gallows,  worn  in  a  little  b^  round  the  neck,  will 
cnre  tbe  ague  ;  a  stone  with  a  hole  in  it,  suspended  at 
the  bed's  head,  will  prevent  nightmare.  Many  verses  are 
known,  which,  if  repeated  alou£  are  credited  with  curing 
cramp,  burns,  and  other  bodily  troubles.  When  you  have 
the  whooping-cough,  apply  for  a  remedy  to  the  Rrst  person 
yoa  meet  wiui  riding  on  a  piebald  horse  —  a  ceremony 
that  Doctor  Letttom,  the  physician,  was  fated  more  than 
once  to  become  acquainted  with. 

Amulets,  hung  in  a  little  b^  around  the  neck,  are  very 
widely  credited  with  the  power -of  warding  off  disease;  the 
list  of  such  substances  is  an  ample  one,  but  need  not  be 
given  here.  The  anodj-ne  necklace,  which  was  a  profitable 
tSair  for  one  Doctor  Turner  in  the  early  part  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  consisted  ofbeads  made  of  white  bryony  root;  it 
was  believed  to  assist  in  cutting  the  t«eth  of  infants  around 
wliose  neck  it  was  hung.  One  peculiar  kind  of  amulet  is 
the  phylactery,  a  bit  of  parchment  on  which  a  few  sacred 
words  have  been  written;  if  worn  on  the  person,  it  is  a 
safeguard  against  disease  and  calamity.  The  Jews  in  the 
East  used  to  carry  such  an  amulet  written  with  a  Hebrew 
verse  from  the  Bible ;  and  some  of  the  Mohammedans  with 
an  Arabic  sentence  from  tbe  Koran. 

A  horseshoe  is  a  perennial  favorite,  as  a  bringer  of  suc- 
ceiB.  Doctor  James  picked  up  a  horseshoe  on>Vestmin- 
ster  Bridge,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket ;  that  same  evening  he 
made  a  pro(it»b1e  commercial  arrangement  concerning  his 
famous  Fever  Powders,  which  he  ever  afterwards  attrib- 
uted to  the  horseshoe.  Strange  provincial  nostrums,  for 
which  no  intelligible  reason  can  be  assigned,  are  too  nu- 
meroui  even  to  name ;  as  in  the  other  cases  here  mentioned, 
(he  cures'  by  their  means,  if  cures  they  be,  are  no  doubt 
entirely  through  the  imagination. 


of  stags'  heads,  opposite  the  window  a  great  cabinet  fall  of 
fossils,  from  which  toothless  jaws  were  yawnig^.  socketless 
eyes  blankly  glaring,  thousand  year  old  thigh-bones  Iving 
with  peeling  labels.  The  iron  box  was  one  of  six  in  which 
Sir  George  Kept  the  family  papers,  and  it  was  supposed  to 
relate  most  specially  to  Lina's  own  affairs. 

One  day  bir  George  called  bis  daughter  in  to  help  him 
look  for  a  bill  he  bad  mislaid.  Lina.  girl-like,  went  seek- 
ing about  in  all  sorts  of  impossible  places,  behind  the 
bromerang,  in  the  sheath  of  tbe  cutlats,  inside  her  father's 


umbrella,  and  then  peeping  behind  the  cabinet  she  hap- 

Sened  to  see  a  thick  packet  wedged  in  aglinst  the  wall. 
be  pulled  it  out  with  her  slender  little  band,  and  si 
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Pkoplb  talk  of  skeletons  in  the  cupboard.  Lina's  skel- 
eton was  not  in  the  cupboard,  but  locked  up  in  one  of  the 
square  iron  boxes  in  her  father's  study  at  home.  He  called 
Uie  place  bis  den.  No  housemaids  were  ever  allowed  to 
dost  the  room  or  put  it  in  order.  Lina  was  the  only  mem- 
beroflhe  household  ever  admitted,  and,  indeed,  few  people 
except  Lina  would  have  cared  to  spend  much  time  there. 
■Il  was  a  dreary  sort  of  place  ;'  to  say  nothing  of  Sir  (reorge 
himself,  lumber  of  every  description  lay  piled  in  the  cor- 
ners, undef  the  tables ;  ugly  and  forbidding  things  were 
scattered  about ;  the  room  was  close,  with  a  faint  smelLof 


was  a  parchment  covered  with  many  inky  flourishes  and 
signatures  and  wafers  (all  unavailing  enough  to  fasten  the 
farm  they  related  to  to  its  rightful  possessor).  Lina  peeped 
inside  a  fold  of  the  parchment  and  saw  the  names  of  Lefe- 
vre  and  Gorges  written  over  aftd  over  again,  and  she 
crossed  the  room  slowly,  reading  at  she  came  along. 

"  Papa,  this  must  be  of  consequence,"  she  said,  and  the 
baronet  held  out  bis  hand,  ibinkmg  she  had  found  the  bill. 
"  '  Agreement  between  the  said  Sir  Harold  Gorges,  baronet, 
and  the  said  John  Lefevre,  farmer,  of  the  same  parish,  as 
regards  tbe  said  fields  commonly  called  Marehfields,'  "  read 
Lina  unsuspiciously.  Sir  George,  springing  from  his  seat, 
snatched  tbe  roil  angrily  out  of  her  band. 

"  What  have  you  got  there  ?  "  he  said  roughly.  "  Have 
I  not  toid  you  over  and  over  again  that  you  are  not  to 
touch  anything  in  my  room  ?  "  and  without  even'  looking 
at  it,  he  hastily  flung  the  parchment  into  the  box  that  stood 
open  before  him, 

"  Do  you  know  what  it  is,  papa  'I "  Lina  asked  with 
frightened  persistency. 

"  No,  I  tell  you,"  he  shouted,  ami  showering  down  all  the 
other  papers  that  were  lying  on  the  table,  he  closed  the 
iron  lid  with  a  great  clang,  locked  it  violently,  and  put  the 
key  in  his  pocket. 

So  Lina's  skeleton  was  only  a  parchment  skeleton  aft«r 
all.  A  very  vague,  backbonvless  skeleton,  and  yet  it  • 
hauntod  ber  continually.  She  bad  heard  the  ttory  of  tbe 
Lefevres'  accusation.  The  thought  of  that  dusty  parch* 
ment  returned  to  her  many  and  many  a  time.  At  cburch, 
when  she  saw  Mrs.  Lefevre's  widow's  bonnet  bobbing  be- 
fore her,  the  skeleton  popped  from  over  a  pew.  In  the 
sunset  lane,  when  she  read  poor  Hant'  verses,  ber  skeleton 
came,  crackling  and  dusty,  to  haunt  her.  Lady  Stella  had 
no  need  to  take  the  youne  man's  defence  so  warmly. 
Poor  Lina  listened,  day  by  day  more  pate  and  more  dis- 
tracted. She  could  not  help  it  In  vain  she  blamed  her- 
self and  her  own  unworthy  suspicions.  How  dare  she  sus- 
Eect  herfather?  She  was  pursued  by  the  thought  that  she 
ad  seen  the  missing  lease.  She  had  tried  once  again  to 
speak  to  her  father  on  the  subject,  but  her  courage  failed 
before  the  furious  expression  of  his  fare. 

Lina  waa  no  heroic  nature  :  she  could  not  stand  before 
his  rude  vehemence.  Miss  Gorges  should  have  been  cast 
in  some  firmer  mould.  Sir  George  would  have  been  a  bet- 
ter man  if  his  wife  and  children  had  been  less  afraid  of  him. 
Lady  Stella  was  the  only  one  of  the  party  from  whom  ho 
would  ever  bear  a  contradiction,  but  to  ker  Lina  could  not 
breathe  ber  suspicions ;  she  kept  them  close  and  brooded 
and  pondered  upon  them,  and  drooped  sadly. 

"  She  seems  all  out  of  tune,  som^ow,"  said  Harold  to 
his  wife.  [_■  x 

"  She  was  very  much  upset  by  that  scene  on  the  com- 
mon," said  Lady  Stella, "  and  now  your  father  is  very  much 
vexed  because  she  will  not  even  look  at  poor  Mr.  Crockett. 
It  tf  a  pity.  She  wants  some  more  interest  in  life.  She 
does  not  seem  happy,  and  does  not  look  well.  Harold, 
look  at  baby  I  actually  standing  by  tbe  cbair  I "  and  as  the 
took  her  baby  in  her  arms.  Lady  Stella  thought  to  herself 
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with  nniB  iiTcet  and  piirdonabia  pride,  tbiit  ihe  herself  wu 
happy,  anil  Ihat  her  oira  Ufa  wu  inilMil  complete. 

Anil  yet  all  thi«  line  Lina  was  growing  and  toninji  And 
ripening  in  spirit,  ai  peoplo  do,  who  have  even  a  aorrow  to 
eauuate  thi.'Bi.  Ench  terror  and  regretful  longing  taught 
her  to  fuel  for  others,  lor  the  grief  at  her  gate,  for  the 
troabto  that  met  her  along  the  road,  as  no  description  could 
have  ever  taught  her,  and  with  her  sympathy  and  secret 
reToltofheart  (irbich  wns  all  the  more  pasaionate  for  its  en- 
lorv«(l  siluni.'e  and  terrified  suppression),  Ibe  girl's  some- 
what morbid  nature  seeniod  to  grow  silence  by  silence. 
Some  ■tran;;e  new  impulse  impelled  ber  to  be  more  true  to 
her  own  self  than  she  bad  been  bitheno.  When  Lina  said 
DO  to  Air.  Crockett's  advantageous  proposal,  she  was  firm 
to  her  new  faith,  though  she  bad  mui.-b  to  go  through  from 
tbem  all,  to  say  nothing  of  Mr.  jrocketl's  persistent  perse- 
cution; bu  wns  an  amiabla.  obstinaie  man,  and  having 
"  come  furward,"  as  Sir  George  said,  seemed  little  iaclineu 
to  CO  back. 

But  something  had  raised  a  veil  from  Lina's  eyes,  taught 
her  to  try  to  grasp  at  the  solemn  soul  of  lile,  not  to  lear  sor- 
row as  sue  once  had  done,  nor  to  turn  from  those  sacred 
•ad  riles,  by  which,  at  the  pt^ee  of  sacrifice  and  with  pangs 
of  self-renunuialion,  the  tnystery  of  life  in  some  inscrutable 
way,  as  time  goes  on,  touches  the  very  stones,  and  sanctifies 
our  daily  bread. 


The  next  Saturday's  Excelsior  came  out  with  an  article 
which  drove  Sir  George  nearly  frantic.  There  was  nothing 
to  lay  bold  of.  This  polite  sare»stic  bitterneu  was  very 
dilTercnt  from  the  ricblr  laid-on  epiibuts  of  vituperative 
partisan  slii p.  In  vain  the  old  Baronet  stamped  and  raged 
and  choked  overbis  grilled  lunubuon  bones,  there  was  noth- 
ing to  be  done.  He  vowed  ho  would  brin^  an  action  for 
lil^l,  although  his  attorney  had  assured  liim  there  was 
nothing  libellous  in  the  artictu,  not  even  in  the  opening 
apologue,  where  some  mythological  monster  was  described, 
whose  voracity  not  only  extended  to  the  donkeys  and  the 
geese  upon  the  commons,  but  to  the  common''  themselves, 
which  lie  seemed  prepared  to  gulp  down  —  thistle?,  wash- 
ing-lines,'fiirze-bushes,  and  all.  This  mythological  monicer 
was  not  fastidious  —  so  it  was  reported.  Fair  Anilrome- 
das,  ancient  widows,  unwary  leaieholders,  all  fell  victims 
'  to  bis  voracity,  to  say  nothing  of  farmyards  and  their  un- 
savory contents. 

How  ililTeruDt  was  the  conduct  of  Ihe  respected  lord  of 
two  R'ljoinJng  manors,  the  Kxcfliier  went  on  to  say,  who 
carefully  respected  all  those  rii^hle  that  could  be  proved, 
and  only  attempted  to  possess  liiuiself  of  those  which  long 
custom  perhapd  bad  given  for  the  use  of  the  inhitbitants  ol 
tbo  pdri»h,  bnC  about  which  some  legal  difficuhies  might 
arise  —  for  instance,  the  village  green  and  the  elm  trees  — 

"  What  a  wicked,  wicked  sliame  I  "  said  poor  Lady 
Gorges,  looking  up  from  her  plate.  "  George,  dearest,  do 
you  renlly  think  they  mean  you  V  " 

"  ^Vbat  do  I  care  who  they  mean  ?  "  the  Baroiiet  growled 
crasbin;;  down  the  paper  on  the  table. 

"  Perhaps  it  is  Mr.  Crockett,"  faltered  Lady  Gorges. 
"  He  has  properly  here,  you  know,  and  "  — 

** ,"  said  Sir  George.     "  Give  me  a  sharper 

knife.  Corkson.  How  dare  you  bring  me  such  a  tbin^  as 
this  t "  and  he  almost  fiuog  the  great  blade  into  tlie  bul- 

>■  You  are  quilo  right  to  pay  no  attention  to  what  tbey 
■ay,  dear,''  faltered  Lady  Gorges  willi  an  agonized  look. 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Jocasta,"  roared  her  husband. 
"  Lina,  will  you  have  any  more  cold  meat  V  —  say  yes  or 
no: it  I     How  dare  the  cook  send  it  up  half  raw!  " 

Lina  shook  her  head  with  an  exjiression  of  disgust. 

When  her  father  left  the  room,  slie  got  up,  heedless  of  her 
mother's  call,  and  followed  him  into  ibc  hall,  where  she 
heard  him  stamping  about,  shouting  for  his  boots,  bis  whip, 
hia  horse. 

"  Your  mother  is  only  about  one  remove  from  an  idiot," 
be  said  to  Lina,as  she  came  up ;  "bow  can  you  let  her  talk 
each  noniente  ?    I  am  gmog  to  im  Gripham,  tu  talk  things 
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over  again.    their  impertinence.    I  know  the  writer: 

it  is  that Lefevre  —  crash  him  t    He  shall  piy  fat  his 

Lina  stood  leaning  against  the  ball  table,  watching  her 
father  as  he  prepared  for  Jils  ride.  .  .  She  bit  she  niul 
speak.     It  was  her  duty,  come  what  might. 

"  pHpa,"  she  said,  in  he^  grave,  vibrating  voice,  "I  mat 
say  this  —  before  you  take  any  steps,  remember  that  yn 
never  looked  at  that  paper  I  found.  If  it  were  to  be  lis 
lease,  II  he  were  to  prove  "  — 

"  What,  yoti  tool"  raved  Sir  George  in  a  newfrenn. 
Uo  flun^  bis  heavy  coat  to  the  ground  In  his  rage,  anil  u 
seized  ber  by  the  shoulders.  Lina  turned  piile  and  nek 
and  giddy,  so  that  she  scarcely  knew  what  bappcned  ;  the 
dill  not  see  his  fierce,  red  faco  turn  pale.  But  she  wasUi 
girl  —  the  one  person  in  the  world  hu  loved.  "  Getostnf 
my  way,"  he  said,  with  a  sudden  change  of  tone,  Itltag 
her  go,  so  that  she  would  have  fallen  liul  for  the  table. 
When  she  looked  up  her  father  was  (tone.  The  coatwsi 
still  lying  on  the  ground,  and  as  the  butler  picke<l  it  n 
Sir  George's  keys  fell  out  of  one  of  the  pockets.  "  Ms'am,'' 
said  Corkson,  coi  '  '         "  ''  '.--■■-«" 

"  No,  give  thun 


Up  at  Stoneymoor  Court  the  sun  blazes  steadily  m  tht 
fln;;ged  court-yard  ;  it  throws  tlie  shadow  of  the  brivk  s^ 
cades  along  the  flags  ;  the  chimney-stacks  stand  out  aipiiDrt 
a  blue  vault  whcru  some  birds  are  Dying  in  a  line.  IthsU 
very  silent,  very  hot.  Tlie  morning-room  windows  sis 
open  wide.  The  onk  panels  look  dark  and  seem  a  rcFon 
from  the  flames  of  this  autumn  day.  It  is  Lina's  own  ut- 
ting-room,  with  the  grand  old  tbiiiiney,  whtre  llie  icOtdi- 
eon  of  the  Gorges  is  carved  above  tlie  shelf.  Tlirrc  tut  tbs 
pictures  of  the  vanished  ladies  who  have  inlialiitcd  the 
room  in  suecessLon  :  the  Sir  Antonio  Alore  grHmhnodier, 
whose  eyes  are  Lina's  still ;  the  Sir  Joshua  graiidmolliei, 
the  first  Lady  Gorges.  Those  ladles  weru  happy  enDB|;h 
no  doubt  in  their  morning-room,  respected  and  petcefd, 
enclosiid  and  protected  by  the  oaken  walls  from  tbe  ilan- 

Srs  by  night,  I'rom  the  beat  of  the  day,  from  the  wild  paiu 
at  were  still  lurking  round  about  tbo   park  gate— paiu 
ofhunger,  of  want,  ol  life-long  weariness. 

Those  dead  ladies  bad  been  good  women  living,  sbel- 
tered  amon^  the  branches  of  the  laniily  tree,  coming  losa 
edilying  end.  They  did  not  resent  tlieir  natcbes  and  cafa, 
their  laces,  the  [>earl  necklaces  on  their  slim  tbroals.  Wby 
could  nut  their  descemlant  be  as  they  were,  ureful,  coi- 
tented  in  her  generation,  as  ready  aa  lliey  had  beeo  ED 
keep  up  the  family  tradition  of  womanly  beauty  and  Erses- 
ful  virtue?  How  could  she  domean  her^uif  as  she  did  bj 
taking  an  interest  where  none  should  have  existed  lor 
her'iT 

People  cannpt  reveal  their  secrets  and  then  go  back  sua 
be  as  if  they  bad  never  spoken  nor  thrilled  in  .•yiiipsthy.  Al 
the  lime  comes  round,  one  by  one,  people  strike  llidr  note,  . 
speak  tlieir  word,  and  are  revealed  to  each  oilier ;  »ni  llw 
day  had  come  when  Lina  revealed  herself  as  the  w»^  sad 
broke  through  her  reserve.  When  she  had  net  Hau 
again  atlcr  that  mi*cral>le  discovery,  he  knew  what  oianDCt 
of  woman  she  was.  How  could  she  still  treat  him  with 
lofty  young  lady  indifiercnce  and  diitanco?  Tlie  injuittN 
which  had  been  done,  her  father's  violent  attack  opon  bia 
and  threatened  prosecution  —  all  seemed  to  dra*  bei 
towards  him  ;  and  she  found  herself  talking  to  hiiu  almst 
as  if  he  were  a  baronet's  son,  asking  him  one  queidoB 
after  another  —  about  himself,  about  his  dispute  with  ha 
father,  about  the  poor  in  the  parish.  One  day  Hue 
eagerly  offered  to  take  her  to  see  Old  Conderell  aitd  lie 
cottage  in  which  ho  lived,  and  Lina  would  have  goneoff 
then  and  there  if  Lady  Stella  bad  not  interfered.  List 
was  very  angry  with  her  for  interfering,  and  drew  lieiwll 
up  quivering  with  vexation;  but  while  the  discussioa  M 
pending.  Lady  Gorges  drove  up  in  her  big  cftrrisge, »»« 
Lina  was  carried  ofl"  a  prisoner  in  a  dark  padded  piiM, 
with  an  immense  battlemeated  coAt  of  arms  on  the  t*od.    , 
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Lins  of  tlie  gotdun  hair  is  itanding  in  one  corner  of  the 
room  in  tha  uuriout  nerroua  attitude  peculiar  Xo  her;  one 
foot  put  itraight  out,  her  long  arm  h&n^nj;  by  her  side, 
tnd  her  blue  eye*  wandering  round,  anxiou*  and  vacant. 
.  .  .  Waa  anything  amita?  Everything  looked  comfort- 
able knJ  luxurious  enoui^h-  The  e&^lener  bad  brought 
two  gnat  biuinB  of  rosea  for  ber  table.  She  had  just  come 
in,  and  bad  flung  her  blue  gauze  scarf  and  her  hat  upon  a 
chair,  wiih  a  volunx)  ol  La  Unrpe't  "  Course  of  Frunth 
Literature,"  which  sha  had  been  reading  in  the  garden 
(there  was  a  verbena  leaf  to  mark  ber  place) ;  tome  muaio 
wMdi  had  just  arrived  from  Uilford  was  piled  on  the  floor, 
Ap  Thomas'i  "  Variations,"  "Erin-go- Bragh,"  and  other 
melodies.  On  the  top  of  the  muilc  a  great  gray  fan  was  lying 
half  open  (ihe  women  at  work  in  the  fields  had  no  fans), 
and  beiidu  the  miuic  on  the  floor  at  her  feet  stood  a  small 
iron  bos.  It  was  marked  No.  S,  and  looked  just  like  ona  of 
tluxe  in  Sir  George's  stod^ . 

A  sound  at  the  door.  Lina  hastily  covert  the  box  with 
her  tcarf  and  turns  round  with  a  itartled  "Who  is 
there?" 

It  is  only  her  mother,  who  opens  the  door  and  puts  in 
her  bead.  **  Your  papa  is  out.  I  am  going  to  distribute 
the  bread  tickets  in  the  housekeeper's  room,  Lina.  Shall 
we  drive  at  three?  " 

Lina  looks  round,  absent  and  a  little  confuted.  "  Tes, 
mamma,  at  three,"  she  says. 

"  That  is,  if  dear  pdpa  does  not  come  back,"  continues 
Lady  Gorges,  "  for  he  miglU  be  vexed  with  us  for  ordt;riag 
the  carriage  and  not  wish  us  to  drive." 
"  Perhaps  not,mamma,"sara  Lina,  with  an  impatient  iigh. 

And  then  Lidy  Gorges  doted  the  door,  and  trotted  off* 
to  the  faousekeeiier's  room,  where  the  good  lady's  chief 
interests  were  torteil  away,  and  where  twice  a  week  in  her 
basband's  absence  she  auembled  a  certain  number  of  pen- 
lioners.  (Her  benefactions  were  not  likely  lo  pauperize 
the  neighborhood,  but  she  kept  Ihcm  from  Sir  George's 
knowledge,  and  economized  tbis  bread  and  meat  cast  upon 
tile  waters,  out  of  the  bausekeeping  books.) 

TLe  poor  lady  would  retire  to  her  store-room  in  the  in- 
tervals of  her  husband's  temper  to  solace  herself  with 
sngar-concB  nod  orderly  jum-pots,  tin-cant  of  spice,   and 

Siugerbread  nuts.  -  It  was  Mrs.  Plaskett's  niece  whose 
uiy  it  was  to  dust  and  arranze  the  contents  of  the  many 
eapboardt.  The  store-room  led  by  a  narrow  stone  passage 
to  the  door  of  Sir  George's  study;  it  alto  opened  into  the 
yard,  and  the  Baronet  had  a  fancy  for  passing  out  this 
way  withont  being  seen  by  the  household.  There  was  a 
third  door  leading  to  the  pantry  and  the  kitchens,  throuvh 
which  l^usnn  Plaskett  would  escape  if  she  heard  him  com- 
ing, and  where,  on  bread-Hnd- meat-ticket  days,  she  used  to 
itand  sentry,  admitting  the  applicsnCs  one  by  one. 

The  concourse  bad  been  larger  than  usual.  Juvenile 
PerriBn,  Puncuits,  Conderells  had  appeared,  each  with  a 
dismal  itory.  Mtt.  Barnes  herself  had  looked  up  to  ask 
forbulp;  two  of  Iter  hens  had  been  killed  on  the  common 
the  da/  of  the  "  turn-out,"  so  Mrs.  Barnes  called  it.  They 
had  been  found  crutibed  under  the  branches  of  a  fallen  elm. 

"  One  be  my  best  sitter,  milady,"  quavered  the  poor  old 
woman,     "  'Tis  a  heavy  loss  to  mo." 

Lady  Gorged  gate  her  a  shilling  and  a  certain  amount 


of  lyropatliy  ai 
"You  really 


r  scolding  towards  making  up  her  log 


Slid  she,  "  considering  the  vtry  uncivil,  ungrateful  way  __ 
whii:h  you  have  all  been  behaving  to  Sir  George,  who 
alieajt  does  in  mui^h  for  you  all.  I  was  quilt  grieved  to 
hear  how  you  had  all  for:totten  yourselves.  Pray  remem- 
ber n/tf  to  forget  yourselves  again." 

Willow  Barnes  meekly  tottered  off  with  her  shilling, 
feeling  that  the  had  l)cen  guilty  of  some  vague  enormity 
againtt  her  betters.  She  knew  very  well  that  this  shilling 
would  not  buy  her  another  Dorking.  "  But  milady  was  a 
real  la  iy,  whatever  people  said.  An  onquiet  lot  they  were 
down  the  village.  There  was  that  young  Lefevre  1  'Twas 
fae  set  the  others  on.  Why  couldn't  he  stop  quiet  at 
home  instead  of  flouridiing  about  as  he  did?  "  wondered 
Wdow  Baroet,  feebly  crawling  along  the  road. 


Meanwhile  Lina  with  trembling  hands  it  unlocking  No. 
fi,  turning  over  deedt  and  plans  and  hurriedly  looking 
them  over,  and  Lady  Go^es  it  examining  an  iranortaDt 
case  of  Albert  biscuits,  all  patted  up  with  red  inscription!. 

"  Tbese  will  do  nicely  for  Sir  George's  afternoon  teaj 
Susan,"  she  says  to  her  little  attendaaL    "  I  will  pnt  soow 

And  Hans  the  nnquiel  spirit  is  jumping  over  a  ditch. 
Then,  by  the  help  of  a  branch,' he  lugged  himself  up  a 
tteep  em'bankment,  then  he  leaped  over  a  hedge,  and  so  br 
the  short  cut  be  icrambled  up  the  steep  slope  to  llio  Hall. 
He  wanted  to  see  Sir  George,  and  so  come  to  lermg  with 
him.  Hans  Lefevre  was  nobody,  but  Hant  the  accredited 
agent  of  the  Beds  and  Greens,  with  the  Exeelnior  to  back 
his  demands  and  a  lawyer's  opinion  in  Ids  pocket,  to  say 
nothing  of  all  the  chances  or  the  coming  electioo,  was  a 
personage  not  to  be  utterly  ignored.  ■ 


And  ao  tiy  one  of  those  chaocet  which  sound  Improbable 
when  tbey  are  written  down,  although  they  happen  ofi«ui 
enough  in  real  life,  while  Hans  was  wandering  round  the 
bouse  in  search  of  an  entrance,  Lina  with  trembling  hands 
and  drawn  blinds  was  reading  over  the  lines  of  hit  lUtora 
foHuno. 

Hans  found  himself  in  a  back  yard  at  last,  and  walking 
across,  he  accosted  an  elderly  woman  in  a  big  apron,  who 
stood  looking  out  of  a  back  door ;  be  took  her  for  the 
houtrkeeper.  She  seemed  much  perturbed  when  he  asked 
if  Sir  George  was  at  home. 

"  Sir  George  I  he  is  riding  np  the  road  1  What  do  yon 
want?  This  is  not  the  right  door.  My  husband  do>-s  so 
dislike  meeting  people  on  liis  way.  You  must  wait  if  yon 
want  to  see  bim.  Here,  Plaskett,  uke  this  person  into  the 
pantry,  put  by  the  bread-tickets,  and  shut  the  door." 

Hans  flushed  up,  but  after  a  moment's  hesitation  he  fol- 
lowed the  maid  into  the  adjoining  pantry,  when  she  began 
stowing  away  the  bread  pans  and  basliets  in  the  various 
cupbnu^t.  "You  should  have  gone  to  the  front  door, 
Mr.  Lefevre,"  said  Susan ;  "  Sir  George  does  storm  nt  na 
if  he  meets  anv  one  on  his  way.  There  he  comes ; "  and 
through  the  closed  door  Hans  could  bear  a  loud  voice 
shouting  and  scolding. 

"Fawl    how  close  yotir  room  is  t     I'm  tired. 


n't  you  tell  them  to  bring  me  some  tea?  and  don't  fbr- 
it  the   cognac,"  ha  shouted,  "  and  tell  the  cook  T  '      ~ 


another  m 


8  dinner  to-morrow. 


let  her  s 
The  dinner  was  not  half 
cooked  last  time.  You  didn't  expect  me  so  toon.  1  caught 
Gripfaam  at  the  station.     Where  is  Lina?     I  want  her." 

Lina  beard  her  father's  voice  echoing  through  the  open 
doors,  but  she  did  not  move. 

She  had  lost  her  count  of  time  and  was  still  standing 
with  the  fatal  paper  in  ber  hand ;  the  was  not  reading  it, 
but  wondering  in  a  stupid,  tired  way  what  she  could  do : 
bow  the  bad  best  persuade  her  father  that  this  was  indeed 
the  missing  lease  to  be  given  up  to  die  rightful  owner. 
Did  he  know?  Ah,  no,  that  at  least  was  Impossible,  She 
shrunk  from  certainty,  poor  child  —  and  clnng  passiooatehr 
to  her  one  hope  that  he  was  nncontcions  of  the  truth.  Ita 
had  scarcely  glanced  at  the  paper  as  he  flung  it  into  the 
box.  How  could  he  know?  And  then  snddenly  tha  do(w 
opened  wide  and  her  mother  came  in  in  some  hurry  and 
flutter,  and  Lina,  startled,  in  terror  and  confusion  uncon- 
sciously fallowed  her  father's  precedent  and  dropped  ber 
roll  into  the  open  box  at  her  feet. 

"  My  goodness,  Lina,  what  are  yon  about  ?  "  cried  Lady 
Gorges  ;  "  your  papa  is  calling  for  you  everywhere." 
("  Lina  I  "  came  a  shout  from  the  distance.)  "  He  is  coma 
back,  he  wants  bis  cbeck-book,  and  Corkson  says  you  have 
got  the  keys.  Oh  1  and  you  are  to  take  No.  6  deod-hox. 
Are  ton  ill,  child  ?  Why  have  you  pulled  down  the 
blinds  ?  " 

"  The  sun  was  too  dauling,"  said  Lina,  trying  to  colleet 
her  ihoui^hts.  ■*  Mamma,  whiat  —  why  doea  papa  want  the 
deed-box?" 
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"  That  tireaaiDB  joattg  Ler«Tre  is  here,  coma  to  talk 
abont  his  rights,"  aud  L&dy  G«rgeB  ;  "  I  sent  him  to  wait 
in  the  pantry.     I  hope  I  did  not  ofTend  him." 

"  Oh  !  mammB,  how  could  you  ?  "  said  Lina.  "  Did  he 
mind?" 

"What  dot*  it  aignify  whether  be  did  or  not?"  said 
Lady  Gorges.  "  It  was  very  disagreeBble  for  me :  von  can 
bear  every  word  that  ii  said  ftma  the  pantrj,  and  dear 
papa  leemed  tired  and  annoyed.  He  hnt  nich  an  active 
mind.  He  ba«  been  telling  me  he  thinks  of  building  a 
new .  public-house  on  the  common  ;  it  is  a  nice  airy  situa- 
tion and  an  excellent  investmeat,  and  it  wai  very  (boUsb 
of  me  to  object." 

"  Oh  I  mamma,"  Lina  was  beginning;  but  a  loud  call 
from  her  father  made  her  start  up  hurriedly. 

''  Yon  will  find  him  in  the  hall,"  eaid  'Lady  Gorges,  aa 
Linstock  up  the  box  and  ran  out  of  the  room. 

Lady  Gorges  went  about  tidying  the  room  and  pulling 
np  the  blinds.  "  How  could  she  sit  in  this  darkness,  and 
what  was  she  doing  with  the  box  7  "  wondered  the  mother. 
"  Dear  me,  how  bmp  those  curtains  are  I  I  must  speak 
to  Susan." 

If  Hans  ever  felt  sorry  for  any  one  in  his  life,  it  was  for 
Lina  that  day,  as  she  came  into  the  hall,  carrying  the 
deed-box  and  the  check-book  that  her  father  had  asked 
for.  Sir  George  was  leaning  back  on  one  of  the  big  chairs 
and  looking  very  strangely.  The  cup  of  tea  Lady  Gorges 
had  ordered  was  there  on  the  table  before  him,  and  beside 
the  tea  stood  a  liquenr  case  and  a  glass  hall  emptied ;  and 
aa  Lina  came  in  Sir  George  suddenly  filled  his  cup  to  the 
brim  with  brandy  and  drained  it  olf.  The  day  was  very 
hot  ;  the  Baronet's  brain  had  been  greatly  excited.  Be 
had  perhaps  wished  to  brace  himself  up  for  the  interview 
with  young  Lefevre  by  an  extra  potation.  Alas  I  Noah 
Ferrler  himself  could  not  have  been  more  completely  fud- 
dled and  overcome  in  the  bar  of  the  "  Green  Ladders  " 
than  was  the  poor  Baronet  in  his  own  ancestral  ball.  The 
Baronet  gave  a  strange  sort  of  chuckling  laugh,  which 
frightened  poor  Una.  Hans  came  forward,  and  would 
have  taken  the  heavy  box  from  her,  bat  she  refused  his 
help,  and  laid  it  down  herself  on  the  table  before  ber 
father ;  and  as  she  did  so  she  saw  to  her  terror  that  she 
bad  left  the  keys  in  the  loi.k.  But  Sir  George  noticed 
nothing  ;  and  indeed  his  strange  look  and  voice  made  Lina 
forget  all  else  in  her  bewilderment.  Poor  Lady  Gorges 
might  have  been  less  frightened. 

"  Come  hete,''  he  said ;  "  is  this  right-box- number-five 
quite  right?  " 

He  ran  his  words  oddly  one  into  the  other ;  but  a 
the  same  time,  with  the  greatest  politeness  and  elaboration, 
he  began  to  explain  to  Hans  that  he  kept  all  bis  important 
papers  in  different  boxes,  always  different : 
«  "  Don't  put  your  eggs  "  (Sir  George  called  them  eggsh) 
"  into  the  same  basketT'  said  he.  "  This  is  my  deed-box  " 
—  ha  went  on  chuckling  and  patting  it  with  one  hand  — 
"my  hen  with  the  golden  eggs,  hey,  Lina  ....  That  bit 
of  gorse  shall  pay  for  your  wedding-dress,  my  dear  ;"  and 
■gain  he  chuckled,  ana  then  suddenly  nodded  off  to  sleep. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  cruel  scenes  in  Lina's  life.  Sne 
looked  np  at  Hans  with  a  wild,  imploring  look.  How  sorry 
be  seemed  for  her  I  —  there  was  comfort  in  his  compasMon- 
Kte&oe. 

"  Your  father  has  been  overcome  by  the  heat,"  said  the 
young  man  in  a  low  voice.  "It  will  pass  off;  yon  need 
not  be  frightened.     I  will  come  again  another  day." 

Sir  George,  who  had  nodded  off,  suddenly  woke  np  with 
ft  atari,  and  heard  the  last  words. 

"  Another  day  !  "    said  he "  No    time   like  the 

present '-  Come  here,  you  .     It  is  my  wish,"  be 

added,  with  great  solemnitr ;  and  with  an  effort  be  sat 
bolt  upright  and  opened  tne  box  with  the  keys  that  Lina 
had  left  in  the  key-hole.  Then  Sir  George  drew  out  a 
map  of  his  estate,  which  he  laid  solemnly  on  the  table 
'       «  him  and  pushed  towards  Lefevre. 


"  There," 


lands  belong  to  me. 


nu 
id] 


there  is  the  map,  and  you  will  see 
to^lhe  marsh-lands,  and  the  marsh- 
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Hans  colored  op.  "  There  may  be  some  doubt  about 
that,  sir,"  he  said;  "and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  owner 
of  the  marsh-lands  has  any  right  to  inclose  the  common." 

Sir  George  got  verj;  vehement.  "  1  am  the  owner  of  the 
marsh-lands!     he  said.    "Who  says  I  am  not?    Don't 

you  believe  me?    it  I    Yes,  here  is  the  lease;"  au« 

the  wretched  old  man  palled  out  the  fatal  doenment  whid 
was  lying  at  the  top  of  the  box,  and  flung  it  down  en  tk 
table.  As  be  did  so  he  looked  triumphantly  from  one  It 
the  other.  "Then  some  doubt  seemed  to  occnr  to  him,  anj 
he  would  have  pulled  it  back  again.  *'  This  is  mine ;  giis 
it  back  to  me,'  he  sbouted ;  but  Hana  had  taken  up  tk 
paper,  and  he  looked  first  at  Miss  Gorges  and  then  at  tk 
sleeping  man.  "  This  is  mine,  not  your  father's,"  lie  slid 
in  a  low  voice,  as  he  turned  it  over. 

"Then  take  it  and  go,"  cried  Miss  Gorges, passionat^. 
"What  areyou  wailing.forV  Go,  I  tell  you,"  she  cried  in 
a  sort  of  agony  of  shame,  clasping  her  hands.  "  Don't 
yon  see  he  has  given  it  you?    \^iat  are  you  waiting  fbrT" 

Su-  George  seemed  awakening  again. 

"  He  meant  you  to  have  it,"  she  said ;  "  I  know  he  did. 
I  entreat  of  you  not  to  wait." 

Her  voice  was  like  a  sobbii^  echo  frav  some  long  dis- 
tance off. 


Hans  walked  away  with  many  things  in  his  mind;  bs 
was  trying  to  think  It  all  over  before  encountering  fail 
mother's  loving  vehemence  and  cross-questioning.  Far 
Lina's  sake  he  determined  to  shield  the  tipsy  old  man,  sad 
to  say  that  the  lease  had  been  willingly  delivered  np, 
although  Hans  was  too  vhrewd  not  to  suspect  the  ml 
truth  of  the  matter.  Did  Lina  suspect  ?  He  hoped  DOt 
Poor  young  lady,  how  sweet,  bow  pathetic  was  her  stoiyl 
what  a  sad  life  I  how  beautiful  fche  looked,  as  she  Siui( 
down  the  roll  before  him,  pale  and  tremulously  vibralii^ 
all  her  soil  drift  of  hair  pushed  back.  He  should  aeKT 
forget  her  innocent  sad  look  ;  he  could  see  her  still,  lbs 
little  bit  of  old  yellow  lace  at  ber  throat,  and  the  gleaiD  cJ 
her  diamond  locket,  and  the  wild  solt  flash  of  berejei- 
It  was  a  sudden  burst  of  sad  music  to  him  in  the  silence  of 
his  life  ;  some  instants  suddenly  reveal  all  that  has  guns 
before,  seem  to  tell  of  all  that  is  to  come,  to  realire  » 
meaning  into  existence  itself,  into  all  dull  and  inanicnU* 
things,  all  monotonous  thoughts,  and  the  sun  rises  "itli 
heavenly  alchemy.  As  Hans  left  the  room,  Lina  looked 
at  him  for  one  instant,  and- the  golden  horizon  of  wondo^ 
world  had  eleamed  for  them  both. 

He  found  (he  cottage  deserted  and  blazing  with  loooy 
■nnshine.  Hans  ran  upstairs  and  down-stairs  in  search  of 
his  mother,  who  bad  gone  down  to  the  village.  Hun 
was  preparing  to  go  in  search  of  her,  when  Tom  Parker 
rode  up  to  the  door  in  hot  baste,  stopping  his  horse  with* 
heave  and  extending  his  legs  widely  apart. 

"  Take  care,  Tom  I  what  are  you  pulling  at  that  bridh 
for  ?  "  said  Hans,  coming  out  with  a  radiant  face.  "  I  isyi 
it  is  all  right  about  the  common,  old  Gorges  is  prepared  to 

Tom  gave  a  scornful  laugh.  "  Give  in  I  — not  he.  Art 
you  going  to  be  taken  in  by  such  chaff  as  that?  I*** 
coming  for  you,  Hans.  Butcher  wants  to  see  you  at  once. 
HaveiTt  you  heard  what  is  up  now?  Do  you  know  that 
the  Ogre  has  got  out  a  warrant  against  Bridges  — cbsrp 
of  brawling,  obstructing  the  public  way  ?  You  must  txxae 
along  and  see  to  it,  Hans  my  boy,"  cried  the  vulgar  Tmh 
on  his  high- shouldered  red  mare.  "  We  must  hsve  » 
slasher  next  Saturday.  And  wait  till  the  next  election, 
when  the  young  Ogre  comes  forward  again.  But  coos 
along —  there  is  no  time  to  lose." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  sa^  that  he  baa  actuallr  dared  U> 
summon  Mr.  BridEesV  "  cried  Hans,  very  mucn  eiciW- 
"I'll  be  with  you  directly." 

And  iBo  it  happened  that  his  mother  came  '"^'V™^ 
pressed  and  tired,  to  find  an  empty  house,  no  hintot  pwd 


.   ,   s  of  Hans.     S*he   sat  down  wearily  m 

ague  and  remorseful  state  of  mind.    Poor  thing  1  in  tkM 
ETilight  hours  a  melancholy  array  of  ghosts  used  oAen  to 
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riae  up  to  haunt  her :  rII  the  things  she  bad  done  amiu, 
ill  those  ahe  had  left  undone;  and  the  words  the  had  aaid 
and  those  (he  had  \eii  unsaid,  and  the  maov  abstird  and 
indescribable  terron  of  a  troubled  mind.  Hans  had  not 
come  in;  was  he  hurt  with  her?  Had  she  said  anjlUng 
to  pun  him  ?  He  had  not  answered  ber  the  night  before 
when  ihe  had  compluned  of  Hrs.  Plaikett ;  perhaps  he 
bad  thought  her  cold  when  she  eaid  good-b^.  If  only  she 
could  underatand  bim  better  and  suffice  to  htm ;  bnt  some- 
how, dearly  as  they  lored  each  other,  they  seemed  a  long, 
loag  way  off ;  the  more  she  loved  bim,  the  more  confidence 
she  longed  for  and  the  further  he  seemed  awaj.  And 
incomplete  natures  wanting  more  than  their  desert,  are  apt 
to  be  tad  ones ;  perhaps  they  would  be  happier  if  they 
could  be  contented  to  be  content.  But  as  I  have  said, 
Emelyn  Lefevre  was  her  own  life,  and  with  some  people 
everything  means  everything,  and  they  put  their  whole 
hearts'  interest  into  each  mousetrap  along  the  road  — and 
perhaps  the^  catch  the  mouse  and  ther  are  scarcely 
satisfied ;  or  it  runs  away  and  they  cannot  oe  comforted. 

Mn.  Lefevre  started  up  at  last,  lit  a  light,  and  began  to 
sew  a  little ;  bnt  her  head  ached,  and  die  Uirew  down  her 
work  and  blew  out  her  candle. 

She  had  been  sitting  for  some  time  in  the  dark,  when 
some  one  kuocked  at  the  door.  '>  la  tliat  you,  dearest 
Hans  f  "  she  said,  with  a  sigh ;  there  was  no  answer.  The 
door  opened  a  little  farther,  and  some  one  came  in.  The 
room  was  so  dark,  that  although  the  white  figure  was  stand- 
ing in  the  doorway,  Emelyn  did  not  recognlxe  it.  All  the 
dazzling  purple  twilight  was  dancing  outside,  and  a  faint 
freib  incense  from  the  evening  fields  cams  in  with  the  slim 
white  drift  of  drapery.  "Wlio  U  it?  what  is  it?"  said 
Mrs.  Lefevre,  starting  up. 

"  I  am  Lina  Goiyes.  Miss  Gorges  from  Stoneymoor. 
I  want  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Lefevre,  or  —  or  her  son;"  the 
voice  failed,  then  rallied,  with  that  curious  trembling  chord 
that  belonged  to  it 

"  Uiss  Gorees  1 "  said  Mrs.  Lefevre,  surprised,  and 
comieg  forward.  "  Please  wait  one  minate.  IwiUgetyou 
aliriit." 

"No,  no ;  please  don't  get  a  light,"  said  Lina :  " I  have 
only  come  for  a  minute.  They  are  waiting  for  me  at  the 
Bectery.     I  have  something  to  a«y." 

Mn.  Xjefevre  was  greatry  surprised.  At  another  time 
the  might  have  roceivad  Mits  Gorges  more  coldly,  but  in 
the  darkness  of  the  twilight  and  the  suddenness  o!  the 
meeting  she  was  surprised  into  her  natural  kindly  tone, 
and  being  an  unconventional  woman  heraelf,  she  could 
nnderstand  other  people  doing  things  out  of  Uie  common, 
and  even  forgive  them  for  it.  So  she  walked  up  to  her 
visitor  and  took  her  by  the  hand,  anying,  "  As  yon  like,  my 
dear ;  here  is  a  seat  in  the  window,  and  if  you  care  to 
speak  to  me,  I  am  readv  to  bear  you."  And  Lina  knew, 
when  she  heard  her  apeak,  how  it  was  that  Hans  bad  learnt 
the  ways  of  a  man  of  her  own  class  of  life,  and,  as  she 
recognized  some  of  the  tones,  she  felt  an  unconscious  sym- 
pathy for  his  mother.  Only  she  sat  silent,  and  realiring 
how  dreadful  it  was  to  speak.  Was  there  some  strange 
difierence  between  Hans  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  that 
it  seemed  to  -her  as  if  he  were  the  only  person  who  would 
believe  and  understand  her  story  ? 

After  Hant  left,  the  time  seemed  unending  until  her 
ither  awoke,  and  then  the  storm  waa  so  terrible  that  poor 
Lady  Gorges  had  secretly  sent  Lina  to  her  brother's 
house  to  entreat  him  to  come  up.  The  Baronet  was  raving 
Om  he  had  been  robbed,  he  had  been  cheated,  and  poor 
Lina't  fiction  that  he  had  returned  the  papers  consciously 
was  exposed  to  every  servant  in  the  house.  She  saw 
CorksoD  open-eared,  open-eyed;  Platkett  tripping  con- 
sciously about.  She  know  that  every  word  was  caught  np 
and  commented  on  ;  the  shame  seemed  almost  more  than 
she  could  bear.  It  only  Hans  could  know  the  truth —  be 
would  believe  her  and  help  her  to  believe  her  own  story. 
She  sobbed  it  out  to  Lady  Stella,  who  wat  very  kind  and 
sympathizing,  and  who  brought  her  baby  to  cheer  her,  and 
.  tw.j„_  cup  full  of  tea.  "I  wouldn't  go  to  speak 
«  m  —  ■■ "— " ■•  '    ■    "- 
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Mr.  Lefevre  tiU  yoa  have  seen  Harold  again,"  Lady  Stella 


said,  brightly  ;  but  all  the  time  Lina  felt  that  Hans  waa 
the  only  one  person  to  whom  ahe  wanted  to  turn  for  help. 
Stella  could  not  know  what  she  waa  sutTering  when  baby 
upset  Ibe  Dresden  teacup;  she  could  smile  and  playfully 
■bake  her  finger  at  the  little  thing,  just  as  if  Lina't 
heart  waa  not  beating  with  shame.  Stella  did  not  love  her 
poor  papa  at  she  did.  "  Oh,  my  poor  papa,"  Lina  would 
repeat  to  herself,  again  and  again.  Sne  felt  faint;  she 
could  not  bear  the  atmosphere  of  the  room,  and  ran 
out  into  the  garden,  throu^  the  window,  and  breathed 
more  freely.  All  the  lights  were  low  beyond  the  nut- 
woods, and  the  taw  the  purple  dimness  lA  the  peaceful 
night  spreading  over  each  gorsy  hollow ;  then  a  star's  light 
fli^erM  into  me  glow,  then  a  candle  shone  from  the  farm- 
house window,  and  it  seemed  to  call  her  somehow  acroet 
the  dusky  fields,  and  then  Lina,  with  a  sudden  determina- 
tion, bad  opened  the  wicket-gate  and  pasted  out,  crosung 
the  common,   and  disappearing  herself  into  the  twilight 

gloom.  And  so  it  happened  that  she  was  ratting  silent  in 
le  dark  cottage  room. 

Mrs.  Lefevre  was  wuting,  but  all  words  teemed  to  fail. 
Lina  felt  the  touch  of  her  hand  ttill  in  hert.  The  room 
was  quite  dark ;  a  &int  tireak  of  moonlight  was  now  com- 
ing in  through  the  lattice. 

■'  I  thought  I  could  have  tpoken,"  said  the  pA  at  lasL 
"I  can'<  — the  words  won't  come —  I  am  very  sorry.  I 
will  go  back  to  the  Rectory." 

Mrs.  Lefevre's  hand  began  to  tremble  a  little. 

"My  dear,"  she  said,  nervously  keeping  the  ^rl  back, 
"  it  anything  wrong  ?  Does  it  concern  my  son  'i  You  must 
tell  me,  indeed  you  mutt;  it  would  be  too  cruel  to  leave  ma 
in  suspense.  Hat  he  got  into  trouble —  hat  he  ?  "  Hrl. 
Lefevre  spoke  shrilly. 

"No,"  said  Lina  gravely,  almoM  scornfully.  "What 
should  make  you  doubt  him  f  We  are  in  trouble,"  said  the 
girl.  "  You  need  not  be  unhappy,  Mrs.  Lefevre.  It  is  w« 
who  have  done  you  a  wrong.  I  understood  it  all  by 
chance." 

If  Emelyn  could  have  teen  her  face,  the  would  have  nndei> 
stood  it  all  still  better  than  poor  Lina,  but  she  was  utterly 
bewildered. 

"I  have  not  seen  Hans  since  the  morning,"  the  laid. 
'■I  know  nothing."  Then  with  a  sudden  Qash  — "Miu 
Gorges!  A  wrong?  Is  it  possible  that  the  lease" — 
Emelyn  Lefevre  had  curious  and  rapid  inspirations  at  timet 
—  "did  you  find  it?  "she  cried.  "  God  bless  yon.  Oh  I 
my  boy  —  my  boy." 

"Yea;  I  found  it,"  said  Lina,  in  a  low,  shame-stricken 
voice ;  "  it  had  been  hidden  for  years.  You  will  believe 
me,  won't  you  ?  Yon  will  tell  him  to  believe  me  ?  "  she 
said.  "  That  it  why  I  came ;  I  waQt«d  him  to  know  that  I 
found  it  by  a  chance  " — 

"  Yet,  my  dear,"  taid  Mrs.  Lefevre.  "  Yea,  my  dear, 
be  will  believe  you.  Do  not  be  afraid,"  said  Mrs.  Lefevre, 
and  once  more  ahe  took  Liua's  passive,  cold  hand,  and  with 
tome  sudden  impulse  lient  forward  and  kissed  her. 

Then  Lina  got  up  to  go  away ;  and  as  she  crosted  tha 
garden  she  saw  Hans  coming  in  at  the  gate. 


A  great  red  crescent  moon  came  floating  Irom  behind 
the  fretb  dark  trees.  It  hung  burning  fiently  in  the  sky, 
lighting  Ibe  little  garden  full  of  cottage  flowers,  the  white 
heads  of  the  hollyhocks  by  which  Lina  waa  standing  so  mo- 
tionless. Tbia  was  a  home-coming  that  he  had  never  dreamt 
of  as  he  hurried  along  the  dark  lanes :  he  ihaugbc  to  himtelf 
that  if  he  spoke  the  would  vanish  from  his  eyes  into  a 
flower,  a  moonbeam,  a  stray  light  upon  a  drift  of  vapor;  but 
as  he  waited  he  beard  her  say  his  name  in  a  low  tone  that 
itmck  familiarly  on  his  ear;  the  vision  of  the  flower  and 
the  moonbeam  vanished  away ;  it  was  Lina  who  remained. 
She  came  forward  quickly  without  waiting  for  him  to  apeak. 

"  I  have  seen  your  mother.  I  have  ti^d  her,"  said  Lina, 
"something  that  I  wanted  you  to  know — that  I  myself 
found  the  lease.  You  will  remember,  won't  you  7  "  she  re- 
peated wbtfully.    "  Shall  I  tell,  you  the  trutA  ?    Papa  did 
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Dot  know  of  it;  that  ii  the  trutb.  Now  he  knowi  what  thij 
paper  was  th&t  ha  g&ve  yoa ;  but  I  ihall  trust  to  yoa,"  she 
■aid,  "  whatever  the  future  may  bring." 

"Indeed  you  may,"  i^d  Lefevre,  verr  much  moTed; 
"  and  if  you  ably  trutt  me,  I  don't  care  wno  elH  "  —  He 
itopped  short  with  a  look  that  lighted  up  even  thiadim 
radiance  of  garden  and  iweet  myvlery.  Llna's  eyei  filled 
with  wide  happy  tears  that  teemed  to  come  from  some  long, 
long  distance,  as  did  the  voice  that  was  speaking  to  her. 
Her  while  unreasonable  tender  heart  leemed  to  go  out  In 
gratitude  towards  the  friend  who  bad  found  her  in  her 
Lroubte,  who  had  understood  her  unspoken  prayer. 

"  You  will  never  tell  any  one,"  she  repeated  wistfully, 

"  1  saw  the  lawyer  ttMlay,"  be  answered  gravely.  "  I 
have  told  him  your  &ther  has  returned  the  papers  wbich 
had  been  so  long  mislaid.  Xou  and  I  must  never  speak  of 
this  agaia  to  each  other,  nor  to  any  one  else.  J  hope  you 
will  not  be  unhappy;  indeed  there  is  nothing  to  be  afraid 
of; "  and  theo  he  was  also  silent,  as  they  waited  face  to 
(ace.  More  stars  came  out,  and  wide  breaths  came  from 
beyond  the  fields,  and  evening  whispers  and  mysterious 
bushes,  and  in  the  dreamy  light  their  eves  met  once  and 
then  fell  agaiu.  Urs.  Lefevre  had  gone  back  into  the  cot- 
tage, where  the  lamp  was  now  alight  and  ihiniog  throueh 
a  green  curtain  of  garlanded  clematis;  and  here,  outside, 
everything  was  turning  to  a  silvery  radiance  —  the  very 
words  and  silence,  the  sleepin?  plants,  the  vapors  and 
light  clouds ;  even  sorrow  seemea  beautiful  to  Lina  at  that 
moment,  as  she  said  in  a  low,  sudden  voice,  "Tell  me  how 
it  Is  that  I  came.  I  do  not  know.  I  don't  know,"  she  con- 
tinued, "how  it  is.  I  wanted  yuu  toknowitoJl.  It  is 
very  wrong  to  come  to  you  —  but  oh  1  but  you  have  made 

me  speak  to  you  by  your  kindness My  poor  papa, 

my  poor  papa  I  "  sighed  the  girl  with  a  great  irrepi^essiDle 
sigh. 

"  You  came  in  your  kindness,"  said  Hans  gravely  ;  "  but 
I  can  only  say,  don't  let  ua  speak  of  all  this  again,  and  re- 
member that  I  shall  never  let  any  one  else  speak  to  me  on 
the  gubjecL"  As  Lis  dark  eyes  lighted  upon  Lina  they 
seemed  (in  her  moved  fancy)  to  put  a  meaning  into  all  the 

East  dead  and  sorrowful  and  bitter  things  among  which  she 
ad  grown  up  so  sadly  —  to  make  a  link  between  herself 
and  tlie  whole  human  race.  "  Don't  you  know  that  I  love 
you  T  "  said  Hans  fay  bis  silence  as  he  looked  at  her.  Lina's 
own  face  was  moved  and  sweet  in  the  moonlight.  .... 
The  church  clock  struck  at  last,  ringing  through  the 
shadows.  "1  must  go,"  said  Lina,  remembering  herself; 
and  then,  still  without  a  word,  Hans  turned  round  and 
walked  bv  her  side,  crossing  the  road  and  coming  into  the 
great  stubble-field  where  they  could  see  the  country  in 
moonlit  miles,  and  all  the  stars  of  heaven  assembling.  Not 
far  from  the  Rectory  gato  some  one  met  them  with  an  ex- 
clamation of  surpriiie. 

It  was  Lady  Stella,  somewhat  disturbed,  with  a  lace  shawl 
over  her  head. 

"  Lina  I  I  hare  been  looking  tor  you.  You  missed  me." 
"  I  had  meant  Co  come  with  Miss  Gorges,"  said  Lady  Stella, 
turning  to  Hans,  with,  for  the  first  time,  some  slight  iode- 
icnbahle  touch  of  patrician  precision  and  distance  in  her 
voice.  "  I  also  wished  to  tell  you  that  we  are  very  glad 
indeed  to  hear  that  you  are  to  have  your  land  after  all. 
My  husband  has  gone  up  to  the  Hall,  and  will  speak  to  his 
fiuier  and  say  everything,  you  may  he  sure,  that  yon  would 
wish  said  in  your  interest.  Fray  don't  let  DS  take  you  any 
farther  out  of  your  way.     Come,  Lina." 

They  wi're  gone,  without  a  good-night.  Lina,  frightened 
and  overwhelmed  by  her  sister's  tone,  had  turned  without 
a  word  or  a  look  and  followed  her  along  the  field-path. 
HaDS  saw  them  flitting  like  ghosts  into  the  shadow  ot  the 
great  walnut-tree. 

Lady  Stella  did  not  know  —how  could  she?  —  all  that 
had  happened  that  day,  what  day  it  was  1  This  visit  had 
■eemed  to  her  a  stranee  and  uncalled-for  proceeding  of 
Lina'a.  She  had  rigid  ideas  of  etiquette,  for  all  her  sweet 
ebority  of  heart.  Sne  did  not  say  much,  bat  her  diiptcas- 
nr«  was  apparent.  "  Good  night,  dearest,"  the  said,  a  little 
ivpraachluUj,  at  Lina  waj  stajUng.    "  I  ihiak  yoa  most 
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wait  for  me  another  time.  Yoa  know  I  am  your  chaperone^ 
and  it  is  not  usual  for  young  ladies  to  go  about  alone.  I 
shall  coma  up  and  see  you  early  to-morrow." 

"  Good-nignt,"  said  Lina  pasMvely,  as  she  sank  back  in  a 
comer  of  the  carriage,  and  with  a  crunching  jolt  the  great 
landau  drove  off  wiili  the  pale  girl  safely  shut  in.  As  she 
pasted  the  low  farm-house  she  saw  the  li^ht  still  in  the 
lattice  windovr.  How  ungrateful  she  had  beeni  She  had 
\eti  him  wilhoot  a  trord  or  a  farewell  sign.  Would  he  ever 
know  her  heart's  gratitude  ?  "  Never,  never,"  said  l.lna  to 
herself,  bursting  into  tears  in  the  choking,  padded  darkneaa. 
Never  1  so  people  say  to  themselves,  forgetting  how  short 
their  nevert  are.  Never  I  we  tay ;  an  image  of  all  eternity 
makes  us  reel,  at  it  dazzles  before  us ;  but  nerer  is  not 
eternity,  only  a  poor  Utile  life  wearing  away  day  by  da^, 
hour  by  hoar.  Seventy  or  eighty  years  and  our  oerer  il 
over  fbr  as. 

Hans  had  certainly  been  hart  by  Lady  Stella's  coldnen 
and  distance,  and  by  Lina't  rilent  acceptation  of  her  blame ; 
he  had  never  presumed  —  it  was  she  who  had  sought  hloi 
out;  he  had  deserved  better  treatment.  They  were  not  to 
be  trusted,  these  fine  ladiea. 

Some  people  are  bom  free,  some  are  born  slaves  bj  na- 
ture—  Lina  was  a  slave  by  nature.  A  superior  slave,  but 
for  all  that  she  was  not  free.  Hans  was  a  Irctman  born  — 
no  willing  dependent  upon  a  fine  lady's  caprices.  When 
Lady  Stella  spoke  In  that  galling  tone  of  unconscious  sa- 
peri^rity,  Lina  should  have  shown,  as  she  might  have  done, 
that  shewos  something  more  than  a  casual  jiatroness  show- 
ing some  passing  interest  in  a  poor  young  dependeot-  Uana 
was  all  the  more  angry  because  ho  seemed  to  feel  ihia  fail- 
ureas  a  flaw  in  a  sweet  and  noble  character.  Sweet  indeed, 
and  uniika  anything  and  any  one  In  his  limited  experieiice. 
Lady  Stella  had  been  kindness  itself,  but  with  Lina  then 
had  been  this  understanding  sympathy  —  he  scarce  knew 
what  name  to  give  the  feeling  —  and  for  her  to  turn  away 
in  that  grand-lady  manner  had  pained  him  and  wounded 
him  beyond  expression. 

His  mother  blessed  him  as  she  said  "  Good-night." 
■'liiere  is  no  one  like  my  Hans ,"  the  said  proudly;  and 
looking  at  him  with  nislful  eyes,  "  Hans,  I  am  not  the  only 
person  who  ihluks  so,  my  dear." 

Hans  turned  away  abruptly.  He  went  up  to  his  room, 
Ind  for  hours  the  widow  heard  him  pacing  overhead  until 
she  (ell  asleep.  "  Hush  I "  said  the  uigliL  Hans  leant  hit 
head  upon  his  hands,  and  stretched  out  from  the  open  lat- 
tice ;  under  the  faint  light  of  the  stars  that  teemed  raining 
from  heaven,  lay  the  woods,  the  dusky'roofs,  and  all  dim 
outlines,  confused.  Indistinct,  asleep.  As  he  pressed  hit 
hands  against  bis  head,  he  tried  with  an  effort  to  calm  the 
rush  of  the  torrent  of  life,  that  seemed  only  the  more  vivid 
for  the  silent  mystery  all  round. 

Lady  Stella  said  nothing  of  Lina's  visit  to  the  farm,  and 
Lina  herself  offered  no  explanation.  Lady  Stella  was  a 
discreet  woman.  She  had  that  gilt  of  ronsiderale  silence 
which  belongs  to  people  of  a  certain  world,  who  have  almost 
inherited  the  tradition.  Discretion  is  not  reserve:  Lina 
was  reserved,  but  not  discreet.  She  could  only  open  her 
heart  iu  sudden  impulses  and  pour  It  forth  in  a  panionate 
cadence.  She  could  not  sing  Lsdy  Stella's  sweet  and 
gentle  song.  But  then  all  Ladv  Slella'a  life  « as  gentle: 
tbe  had  no  lonely  hours,  no  (lark  suepiclons  to  poiioo  her 
trust,  no  bitl«r  reserves  with  those  she  loved. 


Poor  Lina  I  After  that  moonlight,  sunthine  came  to 
make  all  things  cruelly  distinct ;  to  scare  si*ay  ihe  sweet- 
est dreams ;  to  light  up  dull  fucts,  monotonous  habits,  dl>- 
appoinlment,  people  at  play,  people  at  work,  common  sense 
on  the  face  of  things  —  the  Gorges'  crest  on  the  jianel  of 
the  great  carriage  as  it  rolled  up  the  lane.  How  sensible 
it  seemed,  wilb  alt  that  it  entailed  —  that  hideous  dragon's 
head  towhith  Lira  was  expected  to  sacrifice  her  poor  little 
life  without  a  moment's  doubt  cr  hesitation  I  Lina  could 
ill  stand  the  doubts  of  those  she  luvcd.  She  was  coDtlSDl^ 
bnt  not  faithful  by  nature ;  she  could  ill  hold  her  own 
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If^inst  the  Ucit  will  of  those  sba  loveil  j  she  niKde  no  effort 
to  Ko  Hans  agnin,  but  her  confidence  seemed  to  droop  with 
bar  spirits ;  and  though  she  Msareeljr  owned  il  to  herself, 
■he  longed  to  hear  of  bin)  again.  Once,  with  a  secret 
trepidation,  she  had  annuunced  her  intenlion  of  walkinv 
down  to  the  furm ;  why  should  she  not  {;o  ?  she  aaksd  herself 

"My  dear,"  said  Lady  Gorges,  taking  her  a«ide,  " yoa 
most  not  think  of  it ;  your  papa  would  be  lo  displeased." 
■  This  must  be  at  Stella's  tugi;estion,  jhonght  tho  girl. 
For  a  time  she  was  very  angry  with  Stella ;  but  how  was  il 
possible  to  keep  up  a  coldness  with  any  one  so  sweei  ?  — 
onlr  the  girl's  confidence  seemed  to  cfroop  away  little  by 
little. 

And  indeed  Sir  George  could  not  hear  Hans'  name  men- 
tioned without  fierce  volleys  of  abuse.  Day  by  day  his 
temper  became  fiercer,  bis  humors  more  nnbearabte.  Lina 
nid  nothing;  her  one  language  was  to  grow  more  silent; 
■be  seemccT  to  fade  and  liule  in  her  corner.  If  only  she 
coald  have  heard  them  mention  Hans'  name  sometimes,  she 
would  have  minded  it  less  ;  but  neither  Harold  nor  Stella 
aver  spoke  ol  him  now ;  and  one  day  when  Lina  was  driv- 
ing with  her  brother  Harold,  and  met  him  in  the  lane  and 
would  have  stopped,  Harold  urged  on  the  pony,  taking  the 
nins  from  her  bands. 

■•  Harold,  why  wouldn't  you  stop  ?  "  said  Lina,  almost  in 
a  paiisinn. 

"  I  am  in  a  hurry,  dear,'*  said  Harold  weakly,  confused. 
"  I  have  a  christening  at  three  o'clock  — :  and  there  are  rea- 
*008 ;  "  but  »he  could  not  make  up  her  mind  to  question 
her  brolhcr.  Lina  uned  to  ask  herself  what  she  had  done 
—  where  her  crime  had  been  ? 

Tbe  truth  was.  there  had  been  odd  ramon  in  the  village. 
Lady  Stella  might  be  discreet,  bnt  Mrs.  Lefevro  could  not 
help  Kpeaking  to  Mrs.  Ptaskett  of  Lina's  visit;  Mrs.  Plaskett 
bad  repealed  tbe  story  with  many  fanciful  additions,  and 
some  version  of  it  had  come  to  the  Bector.  He  and  his 
wife  were  in  terror  leat  it  should  reach  the  Hall.  Lina 
mast  not  hear  of  it,  they  decided,  and  all  intercourse  with 
tbe  farm  must  cease.  And  to  spare  one  pang,  as  people  do, 
tbey  infiicted  another  still  worse.  Ptaple  talked,  as  people 
talk,  wiibout  much  meaning ;  for  a  long  time  they  discussed 
the  lease  bo  atrangely  restored.  Hans,  installed  on  his 
father's  domain,  became  a  man  of  note  in  tbe  parish. 
Harold  called  to  see  him  one  day,  and  to  offer  compensa- 
doD  for  the  land  upon  which  bis  own  house  was  standing.' 
Ihis  land-rent  came  out  of  the  young  man's  private  re- 
source!', and  was  somewhat  of  a  tax,  but  he  did  not  grudge 
It.  Mr.  Gorges  found  the  young  farmer;  be  was  full  of  a 
scheme  Ibr  a  joint  stock  farming  company;  hit  own  labor- 
er! w^re  to  have  shares  in  it,  and  he  had  eng^d  a  man- 
ifer  for  a  time,  while  he  himself  went  off  to  Agricultural 
College  to  study  the  business  mora  thoroughly. 

"You  will  be  giving  up  your  paper,"  said  Harold 
Gorges,  not  without  some  secret  relief. 

"  I  am  only  going  for  a  lew  months,"  said  Hans.  "  I 
hope  to  keep  my  hand  in  at  the  office,  and  to  be  home 
^ain  before  the  elections." 

Harold  looked  rather  uuL-omfortable.  His  brother  Jasper 
was  coming  forward  ;  be  was  very  doubtful  as  to  what  bis 
reception  might  be ;  and  a  vision  of  future  Excelnort  came 

All  this  silent  suppression  was  a  mistake  as  far  as  Lina 
vai  concerned  ;  she  was  unhappy,  and  brooding,  while 
Hans  was  working  and  interested,  and  angry  perhaps;  but 
anger  b  far  less  wearisome  than  passive  regret.  The  farm 
had  thrown  out  fresh  gahlcs  ;  the  garden  was  trimmed  and 
blooming.  His  carts  were  rolling  along  the  lane  ;  Mrs. 
Lefevre,  in  a  nice  black  dress,  would  sit  sewing  in  tbe 
garden.  One  day  Hani  was  staading  beside  her,  and  be 
took  olf  his  lini  as  his  mother  kissed  her  band  audaciously 
(o  Lina,  and  the  girl  beat  her  head  in  answer.  Jasper 
Gorges,  who  had  come  home,  and  who  was  riding  alongside 
of  tbp.  carriage,  was  furious. 

"  How  can  you  encourage  such  imperliuence  ?  "  he  said, 
cantering  up.     "That  low  ploughman  1 " 

Lina  colored  up  :  "  Why  do  you  speak  of  Mr.  Lefevre 
tn  that  way,  Jasper ;  what  wrong  has  he  done  you  1 " 


"  Bemember  that  I  have  heard  more  than  yon  teeni  to 
imagine,"  sud  Jasper,  tav^ely.  "  He  is  at  the  bottom  of 
everything.  I  believe  him  to  have  organized  this  attack 
upon  my  father.  Do  you  know  that  they  have  already 
contrived  to  get  Mr.  Kewsy  to  come  down  from  London  to 
defend  that  fellow  Bridges  ?  If  it  wasn't  fur  the  election  I 
would  givechem  my  mind,"  said  Jasper,  in  bis  father's  own 
tones,  cutting  at  his  poor  Httle  mare. 

Jasper  was  quite  right  in  one  of  his  snrmisei.  It  was 
Hans  who  had  spirited  up  the  Reds  and  Greens  to  apply  to 
Mr.  Kewsy,  and  to  organize  .the  Bridges  Defence  Com- 
mittee. Xoung  as  he  was,  be  bad  that  peculiar  art  of 
leadership  which  is  so  hard  to  define :  that  gift  of  personal 
iaftuence  and  persuasion.  His  sleepy  eyes  seemed  to  open 
wide,  his  courage  to  rise  ;  a  something  that  would  have 
been  called  heroic  in  past  times,  seemed  to  carry  other 
minds  with  his  own.  Mr.  Kewsy  himself  was  very  much 
interest^  by  the  modest  and  handsome  yonng  fellow,  and 
when  that  learned  connsel  appeared  in  court,  strong  >  in 
heart  and  clear  in  his  merciless  logic.  Sir  George's  summon! 
was  dismissed,  and  Bridges  came  off  with  flying  colors. 

That  winter  was  very  severe;  the  cold  nipped  people's 
hearts;  aches  and  pains  seemed  home  down  by  iba  heavy 
iron  clouds ;  trees  shivered  and  shook  their  traxen  wings 
in  tbe  blast.  Birds  were  fonnd  lying  dead  under  the 
hedges,  and  the  price  of  provisions  and  of  coals  rose  higher 
than  had  been  known  for  years.  In  the  spring,  warmth 
and  light  and  ease  returned,  but  the  prices  were  still  ex- 
cessive. Some  landlords  —  the  Duke  among  them  —  bad 
raised  their  wages.  Jasper  Gorges,  who  was  a  shrewd  man, 
told  hi«  father  that  he  had  been  looking  into  tbe  matter,  and 
that  before  long  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  do  so  too. 
"  We  must  remember  the  election,"  said  Jasper. 

"  What  do  they  want  with   more  wages  ?  "  growled   Sir 

George.     "  It  is  that Excthior  putting  us  to  all  this 

expense.     That paper  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all." 

The  ExeelsioT  still  held  its  place,  and  now  and  then 
published  articles  that  were  really  remsrtahle  in  their  way 
—  clearly  conceived,  simply  expressed ;  others  were  sheer 
clap-trap,  and  Hans  blushed  as  he  read  them.  But  he 
worked  away  with  all  his  might  at  his  own  work,  and  from 
time  to  time  sent  articles  from  tho  College,  and  once  or 
twice  he  came  home  to  see  his  mother.  Hans  believed  in  hii 
cause  and  his  organ,  though  now  and  then  chance  expres- 
sions that  Butcher  let  drop  struck  him  oddly.  But  be  waa 
too  single-hearted  to  suspect  others  of  motives  different 
from  his  own. 

When  Hans  came  back  from  the  self-imposed  cotirse 
that  be  had  undertaken,  he  was  well  satisfied  with  tbe  con- 
dition of  things  in  the  home  farm,  but  he  thought  there  «b« 
a  cliange  in  Tom  Parker  and  Butcher.  They  welcomed 
him  gladly,  and  made  him  as  much  at  home  as  ever  ;  hut  . 
they  seemed  to  have  been  preoccupied  with  personalities, 
private  discussions,  and  vague  schemes  for  pulling  thil 
man  and  that  man  into  this  place  and  that  nlace,  in  all  of 
which  the  ExetUior  took  part ;  hut  with  whiuh  Hans  himself 
could  not  sympathiie  wilb  much  cordiality. 

One  day  Hans  bad  a  somewhat  unpleasant  discussion 
with  Butcher  in  the  office,  where  he  had  gone  to  write  a 
leader.  Ha  had  come  in  in  the  middle  ofa  conversation 
between  Butcher  and  Parker,  who  waa  in  his  shirt-sleevei, 
superintending  the  men. 

"Wo  can't  afford  to  have  him  popular  —  never  do  for 
as.  They  say  Jasper  Gorges  has  not  such  a  bad  cliance, 
afler  all.  He  is  a  clever  fellow,  and  knows  which  way  hi* 
bread  is  butterod." 

>'  What  is  it  all  about?"  asked  Hans. 

"  Oh  I"  said  Butcher,  "  the  old  Ogre  wants  to  raise  his 
wages.     He  might  get  popular,  you  know  —  never  do  for  ns." 

"  Look  here,  Tom,"  ■•"'  niifhnr-  w 
how  to  stop  it  at  once, 
a  rattling  leader." 

"But  why  shouldn't  he  raise  his  wages?"  said  Hana. 
"  And  why  stop  it  ?  What  is  it  to  us  whether  Jasper 
Gorges  or  Lord  Henry  get*  In  for  the  county  ?  1  don't 
suppose  it  will  make  much  difference  to  any  one  of  tu  in 
the  long  run." 
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"  Look  hare,"  wUd  Butcher,  sn^  he  pointed  to  a  para- 
gr»ph  in  the  BieeUior. 

"  We  ODdentand  that  Lord  Henry  Cropland,  the  second 
•on  of  the  Duke  of  Farmington,  ii  about  to  i«gue  an  ad' 
dresi  to  the  electon  of  Hilford  and  Hajrhur^t  on  the  occa- 
Ron  of  the  fortbcomins  election.  Hii  lordship.  It  will  be 
remembered,  has  very  latelj  come  to  reside  amone  u(,  bar' 
log  retired  from  the  nary,  where  he  has  seen  much  serrice. 
Be  is  a  atauoch  Liberal.  Mr.  Gorges,  the  eldest  «on  of 
Bir  George  Uorgea,  of  Stoneymoor  Court,  has,  it  is  ru- 
mored, also  aunoDoced  his  kiteation  of  coming  Ibrward  aa 
the  CoDserratiTe  candidate.  Mr.  Gorges  has  Jready  tried, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  to  gain  a  seat  in  Parliajnent 
We  are  also  authoriied  to  state  that  the  working  men  of 
Hilford  have  unanimously  determined  that  the  time  haa 
now  come  to  put  forward  a  representative  of  their  own 
order." 

"  Will  Bridges  come  forward  ?  "  said  Hans,  eagerly. 

*"  Wo  are  going  to  try  for  him,"  said  Butcher,  with  a 
look  at  Tom  Parker. 

"And  if  you  can't  get  Bridges  f  "  said  Hans. 

"  Well,  there  is  you  and  me  and  Tom  here,"  said 
Botcher,  slowly.  .  Haus  colored  up,  and  they  wore  all  three 
■ilent  for  a  minute. 

Before  he  left,  Hans  resumed  the  wages  discuuion. 

Butcher  did  not  like  being  opposed,  and  answered 
aharply,  that  this  was  not  the  lime  to  move  for  higher 
wages ;  it  would  do  positive  harm  instead  of  good.  Wait 
till  the  harvest  time —  that  was  the  time  to  str^e. 

"Idon'tatall  agree  with  you,"  said  Hans,  hotly;  "it's 
a  shabby  trick ; "  and  if  Tom  Parker  had  not  interfered, 
there  would  have  been  a  quarrel 

As  Hans  left  the  office,  he  almost  ran  up  against  Sir 
George,  who  was  walking  in,  and  who  scowled  at  him  as 
usual.  Sir  George  was  followed  by  Jasper,  who  bowed 
politeir  as  ho  passed ;  but  Hans  thought  he  preferred  the 
nther'i  open  scowl 


And  meanwtiile  Mrs.  Lefevra  hasked  in  her  son's  pres- 
ence again.  To  bear  him  come  and  go  was  perfect  felicity 
after  his  long  absence.  For  years  past  she  had  not  been 
•o  free  from  care.  Hans  was  not  idle  all  thnt  week ;  he 
went  into  his  own  affairs  and  into  his  neighbors':  he  went 
from  cottage  to  cottage  ;  he  cross- questioned  a  whole  par- 
iah of  agricultural  laborers,  and  at  the  end  of  ihe  time  lie 
made  up  his  mind  that  the  rise  in  wages  was  an  abstriute 
neceasity.  His  own  laborers  were  few  in  number,  but 
their  interest  was  safe;  "and  if  Botcher  threatens  or 
frightens  or  talks  Sir  Geoi^  out  of  his  good  intentions, 
rir  never  write  another  line  for  the  ExceUior,"  aaid  Hans 
to  his  mother.  "  This  is  the  time  to  ask  fitr  an  advance. 
I  bate  that  plan  of  waiting  till  the  crops  are  ready  to  be 

Ethered.     They  tell  me  there  were  acres  of  wheat  spoilt 
It  summer  Ly  the  strike  of  the  reapers.     I  can't  under- 
stand such  a  man  as  Bridges  countenancing  auch  a  beg- 
y  scheme." 


gnrly  schs 
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J  Hans  turned  to  leave 

"  1  will  tell  you  later,"  said  Hans,  as  he  hissed  his  mother 
before  he  went  away. 

llien  he  uame  back.  "  1  am  going  to  the  Hall,"  he  said ; 
"I  had  better  beard  the  old  fellow  in  his  den." 

Mrs.  Lefevre  looked  hard  at  him.     "I  am  glad  you  are 

gins,  dear,"  she  said.  Somethins  seemed  to  liave  opened 
r  heart.  She  no  longer  worried  and  complained  of  his 
ways  aa  ahe  uaed  to  do.  She  could  not  love  him  more  than 
she  had  ever  loved  him  ;  but  she  spoke  her  love  in  other 
words.  Thinga  come  right  as  they  go  wrong,  one  can 
■oanse  tell  how. 


Mra.  Lefevre  going  out  into  the  garden  aome  two  houra 
later  to  look  at  her  beehives,  found  to  her  surprise  that 
Hans  was  come  back.  He  was  utting  on  the  bench  by  the 
RTeat  walnut-tree.  His  hands  were  in  his  pockets,  his  long 
Mga  were  atretched  out  upon  the  gr&ss,  and  he  was  look- 


ing straight  before  him,  staring  at  a  great  city  of  growing 
hollyhocks,  of  which  the  spires  and  minarets  wen  aflame 
in  the  slanting  light  Hans  did  not  move  until  hia  mother 
came  up  to  him,  but  aa  ahe  laid  her  hand  caressingly  tipaa 
hia  shoulder,  he  looked  up  in  her  face  with  a  very  sweet 
expression. 

"Well,  dear,"  she  said,  "have  you  seen  Sir  George?" 
"  I  have  seen  him,"  Hans  answered  ;  "  and  I  have  aeea 
iter,"  he  said  in  some  agitation.  "Mother,  how  ill  At 
looks  I  Do  you  think  she  will  —  she  will  die  ?  I  met  h« 
in  the  hall  as  I  was  coming  away.  She  called  me  back  — 
she —  Oh,  mother!"  said  Bans,  suddenly  throwing  his 
arms  round  bis  mother's  waist,  and  hiding  his  face  for  a  mo- 
ment against  her,  "  I  can't  believe  it,  1  can't  believe  it." 

Emelyn's  own  heart  was  beating  as  tumuttnouily  aa  her 
son's  almost.  She  understood  all  that  he  would  have  said, 
Hs  she  had  guessed  at  poor  Lina's  unconscious  secret  loDg 
before. 

"  Hans,  darlinB,  wluit  did  she  say  ?  "  die  cried  excitedly. 

'■  I  knew  it  all  along  ;  I  knew  that  she  loved  you  that  day 

when  she  came  here.     Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear,  how  conU 

abe  help  loving  you  ?"  said  Mn.  Lefene,  melting  utterly. 

"Hush,  dear,    said  Hans. 

"Did  you  see  Sir  George?"  Mrs.  Lefevre  aeked.  Sbe 
was  trem51ing,  and  sat  down  beside  him  on  the  bench. 

"Yes;  they  riiowed  me  into  the  drawing-room,  by  mi** 
take  for  the  pantry.  I  suppose,"  said  Ha^s.  "  They  were 
all  drinking  tea;  Mr.  Crockett  was  there  with  a  pair  of 
sugar-tongs,  and  Sir  George.  She  looked  np,  poor  cUrlin^ 
with  her  sweet  face,  hut  Ladv  Goi^s  rushed  in  between 
US,  and  then  Sir  George  tooE  me  away.  I  don't  know 
where  —  behind  a  door-way,  I  think." 

"  And  how  did  he  behave  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Lefevre. 
"  He  was  wonderfully  civil ;  and  to  my  amazement  ha 
proposed  at  once  to  sign  Ihe  landlords'  agreement  to  a  rue 
of  wages ;  he  aaid  he  had  heard  of  it,  and  that  he  had  been 
wanting  to  speak  to  me  on  the  subject  He  talked  a  gj*^ 
deal  of  nonsense  about  the  electioua,  and  then  "  —  Baaa 
stopped, 

''  And  then  what  ?  "  said  his  mother. 
"  And  then  he  suddenly  aaid  he  was  very  glad  to  bear 
that  the  agricultural  fntereat  was  likely  to  be  so  fairfv  rep- 
resented," Hans  continued,  blushing;  "andalthongD  Mr. 
Bridges  could  not  stand,  he  stronKly  recommended  me  to 
agree  to  Butcher's  suggestion,  ondto  come  forward  as  pop- 
ular candidate." 

"  You!"  said  Mra.  Lefevre,  in  utter  amazement  «nd 
consternation.     "  Vou,  Hans  ?  " 

Hans  looked  a  little  conscious.  "  I  thought  he  wa*  half 
tipsy  St  the  time,"  said  the  young  man,  dryly ;  "  bat  look 
here,   mother :     I  met    Tom   Fa^er,   who  was   bringing 

"  Thw  "  WHS  a  telegram  Irom  Butcher  ;  "  Bridges  refuaes 
to  come  forward.  H  L.  haa  the  qualification.  Tell  him 
to  trust  to  us.     ExceUior  shall  brin^  him  in." 

"  Parker  showed  me  this,  and  said  they  would  share  the 
expenses,"  said  Hans,  looking  hia  mother  hard  In  the  faee, 
with  an  odd  expression. 

"My  dearest  Hans,"  cried  Mrs.  Lefevre,  "what. does 
this  mean  Y  I  can  hardly  take  it  all  in  I  Should  too  know 
how  to  do  it?  Could  you  afford  it?  Oh  I  my  dear,  dear 
boy,  be  carefo!," 

"  I'm  careful  enough,"  said  Hans  quietly.  "  Too  needn't 
excite  yourself,  mother  —  it  is  only  an  electioneering  trick ; " 
and  he  crumpled  the  paper  np,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket 
acain,  and  sighed.  "People  don't  have  roaat quails  drc^ 
pin^  into  their  months  nowadaya." 

"  Why  should  you  call  it  a  trick  ?  "  aaid  Mrs.  Lefevre, 
disappointed  by  his  calmness.  "  What  greater  honor  coold 
be  done  you  at  your  age  ?  I  can  hardly  believe  it  Oh,  if 
your  father  were  but  here  to  see  this  day  I"  and  Emelyn 
flushed  up,  and  was  becoming  somewhat  hyaterically  on- 
torical. 

But  Hana  stopped  her.     He  put  his  hand  on  hers  :  "  1m- 


mother,"  he  aaid ;  "  It's  all  a  bubble.  She  war 
me  —  I  told  you  ahe  came  moniDg  after  roe,"  he  aaid. 
heard  her  dear  voice  calling  me  oa  I  came  away.    I  wai 
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Uke  cue  —  the  did  bot  underdtnnd,  but  she  knew  (bat  Mr. 
Bntcher  fand  plBimed  Bomethiog  sgainst  me.  Itwu  some- 
thtDg  to  brio^  Jasper  in.  Jaepcr  wu  to  give  the  moae/, 
die  said,  and  I  km  to  ipoil  Lord  Henry's  election.  She 
Mid  she  bad  beard  them  talking  on  the  terrace.  Then  she 
took  my  band  -~  and  oh,  mother,  »he  buret  out  crving,  and 
■aid  she  could  bear  this  cold  estrangement  no  longer  — 
that  she  did  not  forRet  —  Bhe  could  not  bear  it." 

"  And  then?  "  said  Mn.  Lefevre. 

"  And  then  Jasper  himself  came  into  Che  hall  with  Ladj 
Stella,"  said  Haof,  with  a  bitter  sort  of  laugh.  "  and  be 
ironld  have  liked  to  turn  me  out  of  the  house :  but  I  can 
stand  my  ground,  you  kuo"  —  it  was  a  painful  scene 
enough.  At  all  events  the  w^s  are  safe,"  be  naid  with 
another  great  sigh,  "  and  Sir  George  has  signed  the  land- 
lords' agreemeni." 

Mrs.  Lefevre  was  not  thinking  of  w^^es ;  she  was  look- 
ing at  her  son  with  vague,  dreamy  eyes.  '■  Hans,  you 
ooght  to  20  back,"  the  said,  suddenly.  "  You  won't  leave 
her  all  atone  to  bear  the  brunt  of  their  anger  ?  Hans, 
dear,  do  you  love  her?     She  might  be  a  happy  woman   if 

Ea  do.  Listen,  dearest;  she  might  come  here,  where  I 
ve  been  so  happy  and  so  unhappy,"  said  Emelyn,  with 
her  two  hands  on  her  tall  boy's  shoulders,  and  looking  ten- 
derly and  wistfully  into  his  lace. 

He  was  quite  pale.  He  looked  at  her  very  steadily,  with 
dilating  eyes.  "  Do  you  mean  it  ?  "  he  said.  "  I  too, 
mother,  have  been  thinking  something  of  the  sort.  She 
will  die  if  she  stops  up  there.  Her  hands  are  quite  tbin 
and  transparent.  Uo  I  love  her? — with  all  my  heart  and 
wnl  1  love  ber." 


They  had  dined  early  at  Stoneymoor  that  evening. 
Lady  Stella  had  ^ne  home  very  sad  at  heart.  Jasper, 
who  suspected  Lina,  bad  behaved  very  cruelly;  sneered 
at  her,  and  taunted  her  mercilessly.  Lina  bad  borne  it 
all  impassively,  and  scarcely  seemed  to  hear;  Lady 
Gorges  had  sat  in  her  best  featnered  dinner-cap,  with  teara 
■lowly  flowing  down  her  cheeks;  Sir  George  had  sworn, 

and  growled,  and  d d,  but  even  he  had  thought  that 

Jasper  went  too  far  in  his  anger  against  his  sister,  and 
(oce  he  took  her  part:  "Jasper,  what  are  vou  worrying 
on  about?  Eat  your  dinner,  can't  you?  These  marrow- 
bones are  excellent."  This  was  too  much  for  the  poor 
S'rl :  she  bad  borne  the  unkindneas  in  stolid  silence  —  at 
ir  father's  Bret  word  of  kindness  she  burst  into  tears,  and 
ran  out  of  the  room.  After  dinner  he  had  called  her  back 
play  to  him  as  usual. 

I  sitting  on  the  step  of  the  terrace.  The 
oining-room  window  was  open,  and  Sir  George  was  snor- 
ing in  his  easy-chair.  Lady  Gorges  had  retired  to  her 
room,  and  Jasper  had  been  summoned  to  Hillford  to  talk 
matters  over  with  his  agent.  He  had  not  heard  what 
Lina  said  to  Hans,  but  he  shrewdly  guessed  that  she  had, 

K'  'en  him  some  warning,  and  hence  his  rage  against  her. 
na  cared  not  for  his  anger  at  that  mognent :  there  she 
lat  in  a  bronze  shadow,  leaning  her  head  against  one  of 
the  stone  pilasters.  As  the  gold  streamed  westward  some 
solemn  vapors  were  massed  in  purple  and  splendor  lieyond 
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■ivery  leaf,  every  flower  was 
■"    ■  'a watched 

thinking 


the  trees  and  flower-beds. 

bathed  in  li^ht,and  li 

it  all;  but  this  hour  was  not  for  her. 

over  what  had  happened,  shivering  with   shame 

(boughtof  her  own  Doldness,  and  crying  out  !n  her  heart 
at  the  iniustiue  of  her  fate.  To  Jasper,  Lina  sajd  nothing, 
but  she  had  turned  fiiriously  upon  Lady  Stella  that  day 
before  she  lelt.  "  It  is  easy  for  you,"  she  had  said  to 
Stella ;  "  you  may  speak  and  t>e  yourself,  and  love  Harold 
and  not  be  ashamed.  But  1 1  what  have  I  done,  what 
have  1  said,  that  you  and  Jasper  are  so  cruel  to  me? 
Mamma  looks  pleased  enough  if  I  speak  civilly  to  Mr. 
Crockett ;  she  would  be  enchanted  if  1  took  the  smallest 
interest  in  his  affairs,  or  cared  one  sixpence  for  bis 
opbion ;  and  here  ia  a  man  who  is  cleverer  and  braver, 
and  a  thousand  times  better  than  he,  and  whom  1  respect 
with  all    my  heart,  and  whom  we  have  wronged    moat 


feel  grateful  for  his  kindness  and  help — and  you 
don't  know  what  that  has  been  —  you  cry  out  and  say  it 
is  a  shame  and  a  degradation.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  we  who 
are  degraded,"  said  Lina,  with  a  burst  oE  tears,  "  when  we 
are  grasping  and  ungrateful,  when  we  set  vanity  and  world- 
linesB  and  good  investments  above  everything  else  in  life." 

Stella  hardly  knew  Lina  as  she  stood  quivering  and 
passionate  before  her :  the  girl  looked  iransl(}rmed,  beau- 
tiful, vehement,  and  Lady  Stella  looked  at  ber  bard  with 
her  clear,  thoughtful  eyes.  A  vision  rose  before  her  of 
Mr.  Crockett,  amiable,  weak-eyed,  feebly  admiring,  and  of 
young  Hans  Lefevre  as  he  had  looked  when  he  walked  in 
among  ihem  that  day,  simple  and  erect,  with  his  honest 
eagle  face  and  the  grand  seigneur  manner  ol'  people  who 
have  not  lived  in  the  world,  but  who  instinctively  hold 
their  own  among  other  men  and  women,  and  then  Lady 
Stella  took  Lina  s  hand  and  kissed  it.  She  could  not  say 
anything  to  her,  for  in  ber  own  kind  heart  of  hearts  she 
felt  that  the  girl  had  a  right  to  cry  out  against  that 
strange  superstition  which  condemned  btr.  Stella  being 
gone,  Lina's  burst  of  indignation  over,  the  reaction  having 
set  in,  she  sat  as  I  have  said —  shiverin"  at  the  thought 
of  ber  own  l)old  speech.  Had  she  saved  Hans  from  any 
dangerous  step?  tnat  at  least  she  need  not  regret;  lor 
did  she  not  owe  thus  much  to  him  and  to  her  iriendship? 
and  in  all  her  [lerplexed  regret  it  was  peace  to  have  seen 
him  again  —  to  have  spoken  her  mind,  not  to  a  stranger, 
but  to  a  friend.  It  was  a  sort  of  farewell,  thought  Lina, 
to  the  might-have-been  that  would  never  be  hers.  Good- 
by,  said  her  heart ;  you  have  sown  no  ^ain,  you  can  reap 
no  harvest  in  life.  There  is  no  happiness  anywhere,  but 
periiaps  there  may  be  some  work  and  a  little  courage  to 
do  it ;  and  then  came  the  old  refrain. 

"  My  poor  papa,  my  poor  papa,"  sighed  Lina,  looking 
in  through  the  open  window  at  the  sleeping  man,  "  I  have 
been  false  to  you;  and  to  my  friend  and  to  myself,  und  yet 
I  meant  to  be  true  j "  and  she  hid  her  pale  face  in  her  hands. 
The  Bunsut  had  spread  by  this  time,  and  Lina's  goldeQ 
hair  was  burning  in  a  sort  of  sunset  aureole,  lighting  that 
shadowy  comer.  She  heard  a  step  fall  on  the  atones,  and 
looking  round  with  her  tear-dimmed  face  she  saw  Hans 
standing  erect  in  the  full  blaze  of  light,  smiling  and  un- 
dismayed. 

"Yon  here?"  she  cried,  faltering.  "Oh,  why  have 
you  come  ?  "  and  she  started  up  half  frightened,  and  held 
out  her  hand,  saying,  "  Go.  Papa  is  there ;  he  will  hear 
you." 

But  Hans  did  not  move,  and  stood  holding  her  hand. 
"  Don't  yon  know  why  I  have  come  back  ?  "  he  said. 

The  sight  of  her  tearj  eave  him  strange  courage.  "  I 
have  come  back  because  1  could  not  keep  away.  And 
now  that  I  am  here  you  mint  know  that  I  love  you." 

"Oh,  no,  no  I"  said  poor  Lina,  passionately;  "this  is 
the  last  time  ;  the  last  time." 

"  Listen,"  he  said,  with  some  decision;  "I  must  speak 
now.  Can't  you  love  me  better  than  all  these  thinn 
which  do  not  make  you  happy?  I  love  you  well  enougn 
not  to  be  afraid  that  you  will  ever  regret  tllem." 

What  a  strange  love-making  was  this  flashing  into  the 
last  sunset  minutes  of  this  dying  day  — .'love-making  to  the 
sinking  of  the  sun,  in  its  burning  lights,  its  sumptuoni 
glooms  and  sombre  flashes  I  The  distant  lights  seemed  to 
call  to  her,  his  voice  and  looks  seemed  to  call,  and  for 
one  instant  Hans*  arm  was  around  her,  and  she  did  not 
move  or  speak  —  only  her  eyes  spoke. 

Jack  of  the  Bean-stalk  carried  his  precious  golden  harp 
boldly  away,  notwithstanding  its  piteous  outcries.  There  Is  a 
picture  of  him  wielding  his  prize  in  one  hand,  and  warding 
off  the  giant  with  the  other.  To-night  it  was  noeiant  awak- 
ening —  but  an  old  man  still  asleep  in  an  arm-cnair  by  the 
window  —  and,  for  all  bis  cruelty  and  harshness,  Lina  waf 
the  only  person  he  loved :  how  could  she  forget  it  ?  "  Yes, 
1  do  love  you,"  she  said  ;  "  but  I  can't  —  1  can't  leave  Mm 
so.  Don't  ask  it  —  oh,  don't  ask  it.  Papa  I  papa  I  "  she 
called,  in  a  shrill,  [ntiCul  voice,  suddenly  claipmg  Hana  in 
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Thtin  Sir  Georae,  hearing  hit  UaugUter'a  voice,  woke  up> 
and  in  hia  itu[i)J,lialf-lip»]r  aluep,  hu  itarted  from  hii  uh&ir, 
tndcaine  stag^ringout  intoibe  sarilen.  And  m  became, 
liii  foot  caught  ia  loine  mat  in  the  window,  and  with  one 
mora  oaih  he  fell,  with  a  heavy  thud,  upon  tlie  {(round, 
where  he  lay  BenieleBs.  Hia  daughter  ^riuked,  and  ran  to 
kelp  him.  Haii>  helped  her  to  raiite  hlin  fmm  the  grouail. 
"  I  had  better  go  for  a  doctor,"  he  aaid,  for  he  taw  the  case 


The  frightened  Krrantt  coming  in  presently,  found  Mist 
Gorget  alone,  kneeling  on  the  ground,  and  try  in;;  toataunch 
the  olood  that  wat  flowing  from  the  wound  in  her  father's 


He  rallied  a  little,  but  the  Baronet  wai  never  himself 
^ain.  The  shock  brought  on  pnralytis,  which  had  lon^ 
been  impending,  and  he  died  within  a  year.  This  paralyFia 
may  (at  dotilors  will  l«ll  u*)  perhaps  Jiava  been  the  tecret 
of  hid  mad  furlet  and  ravings.  During  hU  illness  the  story 
o[  the  negotiation  with  ijutcher  came  out,  and  cost  Javner 
hit  election.  Tom  Parker  disclosed  the  transaction.  The 
Duke  and  bis  son  Lord  Henry  were  indignant  beyond 
words.  "  It  was  a  shabby  plot;  the  Gorges  tried  to  get  up 
a  Radical  dlvendon,  and  were  to  pay  half  the  expenses," 
Lord  Ilenry  told  every  one.  "  Bridget  tuspected  tlia  whole 
aSair,  and  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  and  so 
did  young  Lefevre,  whom  they  tried  to  brinj  forward.  He 
it  a  very  fine  fellow,"  taid  Lord  Henry,  who  could  afford 
to  be  generous ;  "  I  hear  he  hat  cut  the  whole  concern  since 
Ihen." 

"But  they  l«ll  me  he  is  engaged  to  Miss  Gorges,"  said 
the  Duchess.     "  It  seems  a  strange  affair  altogether." 

When  the  Baronet  died,  it  was  found  (hat  he  had  not 
signed  his  will.  Laily  Gorses  took  her  jointun-,  Lma  only 
received  her  great-aunt's  inheritance;  it  was  little  enough, 
but  it  came  in  conveniently  for  her  housekeeping  when  (he 
"  strange  affair  "  csme  off'.  There  was  no  strangeness  for 
Lina  on  the  day  when  Hans  brought  her  home.  Alter  her 
father's  death  the  wrote  to  him,  and  ho  cams  and  fetched 
her  away.  For  the  first  time  in  her  lile  Una  felt  satisfied 
and  at  peace.  Not  the  less  that  tweet  Lady  Stella's  fears 
wqre  over,  and  she  had  only  brightest  sympathies  to  give. 
Lady  Gorges  had  no  opinion  on  the  subject ;  now  that  Sir 
George  was  dead,  she  subsided  utterly,  and  asreed  with 
everything  and  everybody.  Mrs.  Lefevre  lived  in  one  wing 
of  the  house,  and  spoilt  her  grandchildren,  Hans  rose  in 
the  world :  his  joint  farming  company  Souriahed,  and  his 
writingi  became  widely  known,  and  one  day  his  name  ap- 
peared  at  the  head  of  the  Hillford  poll,  and  the  Itadical 
member  was  returned  at  laat.  Then  Emelyn  felt  that  in 
lotne  mysterious  way  an  answer  had  corae  to  the  problems 
of  her  own  life.  !jbd  had  failed,  but  she  had  lived,  and  hero 
was  her  son  who  had  done  some  good  worki,  and  who 
seemed  in  tome  measure  to  ha  the  answer  to  her  vague 
prayers  for  better  things.  She  had  scarcely  known  what 
•he  wanted,  hut  whatever  it  was,  her  life  bad  unconsciously 
influ^ced  (his  one  man  towards  righl-doine ;  and  iheraare 
fe^women  who  would  not  feel  with  Eme^n  Lefevre,  that 
in  their  children'a  well-doing  and  success  (here  is  a  bless- 
ing and  a  hnppinett  even  beyond  the  completenest  of  one 
■ingle  experience. 


CONFEDERATED  HUMES. 

Thr  British  Association  teems  to  think  itself  entitled 
take  cognizance  of  all  those  subjects  over  which  anolher 
body  of  philosophers  has  in  recent  years  assumed  a  special 
supervision.     It  is  perhaps  rather  bard  upon  the   Social 
Science  Congroas,  which  will  meet  next  week,  to  tn  antic- 


ipated in  the  ditcuetion  of  such  eminently  social  subject! 
as  cookery  and  houiehold  work  ;  but  we  mutt  nevertheless 
admit  that  Mrs.  King  at  Bradford  bad  something  to  tay 
upon  these  subjects  which  deserves  attention. 

I'his    lad^,   who   is,   we    believe,    American,   describes 
English  maid-servanta  at  living  in  semi-slavery,  and  she 
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Insisted  on  their  right  to  enjoy  the  society  of  men.  We 
understand  her  to  mean  that  mistresses  ought  no  lon|n*  to 
object  to  "  followers,"  nor  to  express  displeasure  at  flirta- 
tions between  their  maids  and  (he  baker  or  policemtn. 
Her  proposal  for  "confederated  homes"  implies  that  ntat- 
ters  and  mistresses  and  their  children  arv  to  live  under 
one  roof,  nnd  servants  under  another.  Except  at  fixed 
hours,  or  in  special  cases,  the  luxury  of  ringing  (be  bell  will 
have  to  be  renounced,  because  (here  will  be  nobody  on  till 
promises  to  answer  it.  A  family  will  live  on  ihesame  plan 
at  a  single  man  at  Oxford  or  Camtnidge,  to  wliom  a  scoot 
or  bed-maker  comet  at  certain  hours  to  do  necesrary  woifc 
and  then  departs.  Mrs.  King  appears  to  consider  that 
economy  of  labor  would  result  from  her  plan,  and  probably 
to  some  extent  she  is  correct.  We  see  how  ijuiukly  tbt 
work  of  cleaning  and  putting  rooms  in  order  it  perlonned 
in  a  large  hotel,  and  we  night  lafely  assume  ttiat  the  isim 
quantity  of  work  it  done  more  slowly  tn  private  IwntM. 
Of  cDurae  in  a  large  hotel  tbey  do  not  clean  for  desnin^ 
take,  or  because  it  is  Saturday,  but  merely  do  what  ii 
wanted,  and  no  more,  or  even  less- 
One  obvious  advantage  of  Mrs.  King's  plan  woald  bi 
that  the  trouble  and  difficulty  of  feeding  servants  would  b« 
zut  rid  of,  and  marler  and  mitlrets  would  be  at.  liberty  to 
demean  tbemtelvet  by  eating  Australian  meat  if  tbey  vno 
to  inclined.  It  is  pi-rhsps  prematura  to  speculate  on  lbs 
lntrodu<:tion  of  the  ubiqultout  Chinaman  into  KngUad,  but 
in  some  countries  which  were  colonized  from  Kiiglind  ha 
does  nearly  all  the  domestic  work  there  ia  to  do,  and  1>« 
comes  at  fixed  hours  to  do  it  in  houses  where  his  reaideaea 
would  be  intolerable. 

The  '■  confederated  homes"  which  Mrs-  King  propoats 
would,  we  preiume,  be  arranged  on  (he  principle  of  wliit 
are  called  ffats,  and  it  would  hardly  be  convenient  In  a  flit 
to  do  without  one  servant,  unless  (he  lady  of  the  Hat  could 
undertake  the  duly  of  saying  that  the  was  not  at  banwUi 
ditagrceable  visitors,  litis,  however,  is  a  drtail  which 
would  ailjuat  itself.  It  would  be  easy  to  appoint  one  cvea- 
ing  in  the  week  for  being  at  home,  and  to  decline  to  recrin 
all  but  necessary  visits  at  other  times.  If  the  svitemol 
"  confederated  homes  "  should  promise  to  produce  the  alioU- 
tlon  of  morning  c■ll^  that  would  be  a  clear  advantage.  It 
would  be  part  of  such  a  system  to  have  gas  and  nati^r  laid 
on  at  every  floor,  and  to  employ  litis  for  raiting  cosla  and 
other  heavy  weights,  instead  of  having  them  carried  up  bf 


Ladies,  we  believe,  find  life  in  a  flat,  where  the  windows 
look  out  on  nothing,  very  dull  ;  but  perhaps  if  tbcy  under- 
took a  share  of  domectic  work  this  deprivation  would  bt 
less  terlout.  Mrt.  King  indeed  suggests  that  (he  cheer- 
ful nets  and  pleaaura  of  the  inhabitants  of  "confmlenud 
homes "  would  be  promoted  by  neighborly  intcrcoona; 
but  that  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  habit  of  Londoa, 
where  it  has  been  usually  accounted  a  convenience  that 
you  need  not  know  your  next-door  neighbor.  Mrr,  King 
(hinka  that  in  "confederated  homes"  the  want  wldL-hyoiinj 
men' and  young  women  feel  of  social  intercourM!  and  variety 
of  amusement  would  be  met  naturally  and  hcahhily.  Bui 
mothers  might  perhaps  regard  the  probable  coniCiiUKncea  to 
their  daugh (era  of  this  social  intercourse  as  dangerous. 
Of  course,  if  we  could  choose  our  neighbars,  all  would  bt 
delightful,  hut  then,  we  could  not. 

The  reports  of  Mrs.  King's  paper  are  imperfect,  and  par- 
haps  it  may  have  had  a  more  practical  arpect  than  these  re- 
ports exhibit.  But  the  certainljr  seems  lo  us  to  (akstoo 
little  account  of  obvious  difficulties.  Thus  the  tays  ths^ 
"  with  combination  in  cooking,  we  could  afford  to  have  an 
artitt  to  guide  and  direct  the  ataff  of  inferior  cooka"  Thil 
sounds  like  a  proposal  for  dinners  and  suppers  in  a  comDca 
hall,  which,  however  economically  juBlifiablc,  would  be  de- 
structive of  domestic  comfort  '  If  there  is  to  be-a  sepsrstt 
dinner  or  supper  lo  each  "  home,"  there  must  bo  at  le«* 
one  person  in  that  home  to  cook  the  food  and  acrve  itu^ 
If  the  mistresB  of  the  "home  "can  and  will  do  tli>^^ 
much  the  better  for  heraelf  and  her  husband  i  but  ni^ 
training  both  of  the  wife  who  cooki  and  of  (he  hnihtnd 
who  eau  would  be  needad  to  produce  n  taliibctoiy  nwL 
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Id  order  to  dckl  completely  wilb  this  brftnc)i  ol*  the  aubject 
(rf  *'  home^"  ic  would  be  neceaiar)'  to  inveAiigaiu  first  prin- 
«plei.  We  must  bqtla  tnr  iaqniring  what  is  &  dinner? 
Toe  English  Dotioo  of  a  dinner  diOers  from  ihut  of  almost 
all  (he  rest  of  the  world,  and  it  is  to  be  fenred  lliRt  our  de- 
TOlioD  to  roast  beef  would  be  fatal  to  any  project  for  eeono- 
mizinir  labor  in  the  kitchen.  It  is  true  that  701I  can  get 
roast  beef  io  aliDoal  any  Continental  country,  but  then  it  in 
not  rciast«d.  In  Ennland  we  demand  targe  Joints  roasted 
before  a  large  Gre.  in  France  it  is  usual  Io  cook  no  more 
meat  than  ia  likely  to  be  eaten,  and  to  employ  no  more  fuel 
than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Thus  if  the  mistress  of  s 
French  "  home  "  underltrak  to.  dress  dinner  for  her  family, 
she  would  neither  be  required  to  handle  such  heavy  weights 
nor  Io  uxpose  herself  to  such  a  degree  of  heat  as  in  an  Bag- 
liih  kitchen.  She  might  dress  a  dinner  sufficient,  accord- 
ing to  French  ideas,  for  herself,  her  husband,  and  children, 
with  onlv  HUL'h  assistance  as  she  could  get  from  an  intelli- 
gent girl  or  boy.  ' 

We  do  not  suppose  that  a  man  of  education  and  refine- 
ment would  desire  that  hb  wife  should  linbituallv  cook  din- 
ner for  bis  family,  but  still  it  is  useful  to  consider  what  is 
ponible.  The  important  point  to  observe  is,  that  ecooomy 
in  food,  fiiel,  and  labor  go  toother.  We  bad  for^ottea  to 
observe  that  the  "  homes  "  might  l>e  warmed  in  winter  by 
heated  air,  so  as  to  dispense,  at  least  partially,  with  the 
wasteful  practice  of  burning  coals  in  open  fireplaces.  This, 
a^n,  would  be  a  change  abhorrent  to  ihe  feelings  of  many 
English  men  and  women,  but  the  high  price  of  coals  will 
compel  it.  If  we  cannot  alter  our  own  habits,  we  bad  bet- 
ter bring  up  our  sons  and  daughters  to  accept  a  stove  as  a 
substitute  for  the  sscred  fire  of  the  domestic  Dearth. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  "  the  organizaiion  of  labor" 
might  to  some  extent  be  applied  to  domestic  purposes  by 
means  of  these  "confederated  homes."  We  understand 
that  an  attempt  has  Iwen  made  to  introduce  the  principle 
of  common  servants  in  a  block  of  new  buildings  called  Bel- 
(Tave  Mansions,  where  lifts  are  used  to  economise  labor. 
These  mansions  are  stated  to  be  so  far  a  financial  success 
that  tbey  are  always  full,  but  >'  They  are  not  the  social  suc- 
cess ihey  ought  to  be,  only  Ijecause  ihcy  are  managed  in  the 
interest  of  the  proprietors  for  the  sake  of  profit,  instead  nF, 
as  tbey  ought  to  be,  in  the  interest  of  the  tenants."  The 
gentleman  who  gave  thid  Information  to  Mrs.  King  seems 
to  have  adopted  a  now  and  harmless  Ibrm  of  socialism.  If 
be  e:<pects  landlords  of  house  property  in  London  to  man- 
age it  in  the  interusts  of  anybody  bnt  themselves,  he  pos- 
sesses Ihe  inestimable  advantage  of  a  sanguine  disposition. 
Ifhis  words  have  any  meaning  at  all,  tliey  imply  that  the 
proprietors  ought  only  to  let  apartments  or  Hats  in  these 
mansions  to  those  whom  the  tenants,  or  rather  the  tenants' 
wives,  CO Li Id  ugree  in  considering  "  nice"  pt-ople.  This  is 
an  extravagance  of  tenant-right  which  could  hardly  have 
been  invented  even  iu  Ireland. 

We  suppose  (bat  the  alleged  want  of  social  success  in 
these  mansions  consists  in  this,  that  the  occupants  entirely 
decline  to  exhibit  any  tociability  with  one  anotlier.  This  is 
a  difficulty  which  we  fear  cannot  be  removed  by  reading 
papera  in  setitions.  Mrs.  King  remarks  that  the  English 
are  sociable  abroad,  and  asks  why  tbey  cannot  be  (lie  same 
at  home.  The  obvious  answer  is  that  they  are  sociable 
abroad  because  they  are  not  at  home.  It  is  said  that  when 
the  plague  raged  under  King  Charles  lI.,  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  took  refuge  in  the  country,  where  he  made 
himself  so  agreeable  to  his  tenants  that,  when  he  was  leav- 
ing, they  inquired  wlien  they  should  see  him  again.  The 
duke  answered,  "  Not  till  the  next  plague."  So  we  are 
mutually  agreeable  abroad  Itecause  we  know  that  we  can 
out  one  another  at  borne.  If  we  met  our  actual  next-door 
neighbors  of  a  London  street,  we  should  probably  be  cau- 
tious abOut  speaking  to  tbeiu  eyen  in  a  Swiss  hotel  on  a  wet 

The  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  Mrs. 
King's  paper  was  even   more  barren  ^an  the  pnper  itself 


ily  ciitled  London,  it  should  be  rememlHsred  that 
modern  life  during  the  hours  of  work  is.  in  a  large  and  in- 
creasing number  of  instances,  transacted  by  the  husband  at 
a  distance  of  five  or  ten  miles  from  his  wife.  We  might 
almost  say  that  nobody,  either  principal  or  assistant,  lives 
in  the  city  of  London,  where  an  enormous  mass  of  business 
is  transacted.  It  may  well  be  that  the  character  of  that 
business  has  been  aflected  by  the  circumstance  that  it  !• 
transacted  almost  entirely  between  the  hours  of  ton  and 
four  o'clock  In  the  day.  Rapidity  and  di-ipatch  have  been 
attained  in  business,  and  hirs.  King  tliinks  that  this  is 
equally  desirable  in  household  work;  but  jierhaps  in  l>oth 
cases  there  is  something  to  be  said  on  the  other  side. 
As  regards  the  wish  expressed  by  a  speaker,  that  wives 
might  resume  tlieir  ]>ositions  as  assistants  and  advisers  of 
their  husbands,  it  is  to  t>o  remarked  that  marriiiges  in  Eng- 
land are  apt  to  produce  a  number  of  chililren,  and  it  11 
thought  by  some  social  philosophers,  (hat  family  and  house- 
hold duties  ought  to  engage  more  of  the  time  and  thoughts 
of  wives  than  they  do  at  present.  Miss  Becker,  on  the 
other  hand,  being,  as  might  be  expected,  in  the  van  of 
progress  in  these  matters,  would  carry  the  organisation  of 
labor  to  the  extent  of  entirely  superseding  whnt  sliv  calls 
''  domestic  drudgery."  Women,  she  says,  are  ex|iected 
with  their  own  Lands  to  make  the  ctoilies  of  the  family, 
and  iliis  is  "a  most  uneconomical  employment  of  latur." 
We  should  be  inclined  to  accept  Miss  Beiker's  words,  at-, 
though  not  exactly  in  the  sense  in  which  she  used  them. 
It  would  be  a  very  uneconomical  employment  of  labor  if 
women  in  general  were  to  mnke  their  husbands'  coats  or 
trousers  or  shirts,  because  nothing  is  so  wasteful  as  a  mta- 
flL  But  we  see  woman  constantly  employed  in  needle- 
work, which  appears,  to  the  uninstructed  eye  of  mso,  to 
have  some  application  to  the  clothing  of  herself  or  some- 
body else.  A  husband  goes  into  the  city  by  train,  and  a 
wife,  after  supervising  (very  ineffectually  as  Mrs.  King 
would  say)  her  house  and  kitchen,  sits  down  (o  needle- 
work, and  finds  therein  sufficient  occupation  until,  her 
husband  returns.  If  the  organizers  of  labor  take  away  the 
needlework  and  leave  the  wife,  what  is  she  to  do  ?  Mn. 
King  appears  to  contemplate  that  very 'superior  women  — 
so  superior,  in  fact,  that  men  are  almost  afraiil  to  marry 
them  —  would  be  the  heads  of  the  proposed  organixation 
of  lalior,  and  those  who  desired  employment  in  domestic 
work  woulil  take  service  under  tliem.  A  married  woman 
might  perhaps  govern  a  corits  of  housemaids  and  cooks ; 
but  her  duties  and  opportunities  of  usefulness  as  a  wife 
would  rather  be  iHuiinished  than  increased  under  the  new 
system.  Mrs.  King  sneers,  and  perhaps  justly,  at  lectures 
on  cDokingto  ladies,  which  she  calls  playing  with  the  fry- 
ing-pan. But  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  Englifb women  of 
the  middle  class  possessed  in  the  last  century  a  knowledge 
and  practice  in  dumestic  work  which  to  a  groat  extent  tbej 
have  lost  now.  We  may  remember  that  Sirs.  Ucecher 
Stowo  aseribes  to  a  lady  of  New  England  tlie  habit  of 
arranging  her  own  bedroom,  and  this  habit  was  probably  ' 
carried  by  the  early  colonists  to  America.  The  superior 
skill  of  Prenchwomeu  in  domestic  matters  has  been  very 
forcibly  described  in  a  recent  publication.  It' this  modtd  is 
too  high  for  Englishwomen,  ihey  may  at  least  endeavor  to 
imitate  their  own  grand  mothers. 


ROBERT  SOUTHBY. 


Thk  profession  of  literature  has  rarely  had  a  more  hon- 
orable representative  than  tbe  Poet  I^aureate,  Soutlioy.  As 
the  Laureate,  he  wrote  poems  which  are  unwonhy  of  liim, 
as  a  politician  he  made  many  egregious,  blunder?,  and  hii 
partisanship  exposed  him  while  living  to  considerable  oblo. 
quy.  We  know  now,  however,  what  all  his  contempora- 
riek  could  not  know,  that  the  faults  of  Souther  are  compar- 
atively venial,  and  that  his  virtues  deserve  the  higliest 
lulmiratioD.  The  record  of  his  life,  with  all  itit  errors,  hu 
Iwen  inconsiderately  laid  bare  to  (be  public,  but,  while  it 
exposes  much  that  was  rash  and  presumptuous,  and  toma 
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weaknesBea  that  ou^^t  never  to  have  been  known  beyond 
the  family  circle,  it  BhowR  too,  bejood  all  conrrovemy,  tbe 
noble  nature  of  the  poet,  hit  high  courage,  his  nnewerving 
rectitude,  his  slnioaC  unexampled  benevolence,  hta  Btrong 
ftffectioDB,  his  generaug  and  ungrudging  Rppreciation  of 
contemporary  genius.  No  mean  jealousy  of  Uie  great  writ- 
ers wbo  made  tbe  early  part  of  this  century  so  famous  ever 
disturbed  the  peace  of  Southey,  and  if  eome  of  the  latisfac- 
tjon  he  evinced  sprung  from  a  profound  consciouBneBs  of  his 
own  worth,  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  was  never  e^er  to 
■natch  the  prizes  to  which  he  thought  bimselr  entitled,  and 
WSB  always  ready  by  word  and  act  to  magnily  the  achieve- 
menta  of  bis  friends. 

The  most  Bmbitious  and  the  most  Toluminous  author  of 
hl»  a^e,  Southey  was  also  one  of  the  lea*l  popular,  and 
time,  instead  of  changing  the  national  verdict,  as  he  antici- 
pated, has  apparently  confirmed  it.  His  vast  epics,  tbe 
acorps  which  he  planted  when  his  poetical  contemporaries, 
•«  he  Baid,  were  sowing  kidney-beans,  are  not  the  trees 
whose  majestic  proportions  win  our  admiration  or  to  whose 
■bade  we  willingly  resort ;  his  bulky  histories  of  Brazil  and 
of  the  Peninsular  War  stand  upon  our  shelves  unread ;  his 
"  Doctor,"  that  strange  jumble  of  humor  and  oonsense,  of 
learning  and  simplicity,  of  literary  strength  and  weakness, 
ia  read  chiefly  by  the  curious  (  his  "  Naval  History  of  Eng- 
land "  is  a  dead  book  ;  so  is  the  "  Colloquies ;  "  the  "  Book 
.  of  the  Church  "  is  not  dead,  but  it  is  not  popular,  and  prob- 
ably the  only  works  which  keep  Southey's  name  before  the 
latest  generation  of  readers  are  the  biographies  of  John 
Wesley  and  of  Lord  Nelson.  Failure  then,  if  any  trust 
may  be  placed  in  tbe  verdict  we  have  recorded,  is  written 
upon  a  larpO  proportion  of  Southey's  works,  it  is  sad  to 
■tatu  this' after  reading  the  innumerable  passaii^s  In  his  cor- 
respondence in  which  he  foretells  the  plaudits  of  poster- 
ity, and  it  is  all  the  sadder  when  we  remen^r  that  while 
living  he  knew  but  little  of  the  coramercia!  success  which  so 
many  writers  less  competent  and  less  worthy  have  achieved. 
It  is  especially  unfortunate  for  the  memory  of  Southey 
that  his  career  has  been  recorded  bv  an  incompetent  bit^- 
rapber,  and  his  correspond  en  ee  published  by  an  injudicious 
editor.  The  theme  was  a  noble  one,  for  no' man  ever  lived 
a  more  honorable  and  consistent  life ;  no  author  ever  did 
more  to  dignify  his  profession.  The  materials  too  were 
ample,  fnr  Southey,  though  never  prone  to  talk  (he  said 
once  that  Coleridge's  garrulity  had  taught  him  to  he 
Bilent),  poured  out  all  his  feelings  in  letters  to  his  friends. 
The  task,  it  is  said  by  Mr.  Forster,  would  have  been  under- 
taken by  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  "whom  bouthey  had  singled 
out  as  the  one  man  living  ofa  younger  generation  whom  he 
bad  taken  into  his  heart  of  hearts ; "  but  a  dispute  arose 
which  imposed  silence  upon  that  distinguished  writer,  and 
amonument  worthy  of  iJouthey  remains  stiil  to  he  erected. 
The  thought  of  what  we  might  have  had  if  the  author  of 
"Philip  Van  Artevelde"  had  been  entrusted  with  the 
work  makes  ua  all  the  mofe  dissatisfied  with  what  we  pos- 
sess. With  every  wish  no  doubt  to  do  justice  to  his  father, 
it  has  bean  the  son's  misfortune  to  produce  in  six  volumes 
an  enormous  mass  of  ill-arranged  matter,  commencing  in- 
deed with  the  poet's  birth  and  terminating  with  his  death, 
hut  having  no  other  claim  to  be  called  a  "  Life  "  of  Southey. 
To  this  lomber  there  ia  no  index,  bo  that  the  critical  reader, 
•a  he  wanders  helplessly  Ihrouah  tbe  pages,  is  forced  to 
remember  the  author  of  his  misery  at  every  turn.  This  is 
not  all ;  Southey's  son-in-law,  the  Rev.  J.  Wood  Warter, 
has  produced  four  volumes  of  correspondence,  also  without 
an  index,  which  contains  many  letters  that  ought  never  to 
have  seen  the  light,  some  parodies  of  Scripture  utterly  un- 
worthy of  Southey,  and  some  editorial  comments  which  can 
only  be  characterized  as  exquisitely  foolish.  Mr.  Warter 
ia  careiul  to  let  his  readers  know  that  he  is  a  man  of  learn- 
ing, well  read  in  German  literature,  and  not  unversed  in 
Danish  and  Swedish  lore,  but  whatever  his  learnin"  may 
be,  he  lacks  the  common-gense  and  the  critical  judi'ment 
required  of  an  editor,  and  has  therefore  done  little  more  by 
way  of  assisting  the  reader  to  form  a  just  estimate  of 
Soathey,  than  to  heap  up  additional  lumber  which  he  must 
tnra  over  nnaided.     AIT  this  is  eminently  unlucky  for  the 


poet's  famR.  The  veneration  of  his  relativea  has  prerented 
them  from  aeoing  the  injury  they  have  done  him,  partly  by 
an  inability  to  use  wisely  the  manuscripts  at  their  diRposal, 
and  mainly  by  preventing  the  work  from  being  done  by 
more  competent  bands.  For  the  truth  is,  that  no  one  c»n 
properly  estimate  Southey  as  an  author  without  becomine 
acquainted  with  him  as  a  man.  For  a  long  life  he  dedi- 
cated himself  to  literature -with  a  devotion  which  no  dia- 
ippointment  could  check,  no  difficulty  daunt.  With  bia 
,f intellect,  his  vaat  memory,  his  persistent  reaolo- 


tion,  and  with  a  faith  in  his  own  powers  strong  enough  to 
produce  faith  in  others,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  anr 
of  the  beaten  tracks  upon  which  men  pick  up  fame  ana 
wealth  Southey  might  have  won  both.  Tail  in  person, 
handsome  in  face,  of  quiet  gentlemanly  manners,  vrilli  > 
head  upon  his  shoulders  which  was  the  envy  of  Lord  By- 
ron, Sonthey  in  Ihe  start  of  life  had  many  outward  advan- 
tages in  his  favor  which  no  one  can  afford  to  despite.  Add 
to  these  gifts  a  healthy  bodv  and  a  disposition  free  from  ths 
least  tendency  to  dissipation  or  eztrav^ance,  and  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  a  man  so  gif^d,  and  with  a  character  vo 
firmly  knit,  might  have  made  a  distinguished  name  in  any 
calling.  TTie  dream  of  Southey  and  Coleridge,  known  aa 
Fantisocracy,  has  been  told  so  often  that  it  need  not  be 
mentioned  here.  Ia  early  life  both  the  poets  were  fall  of 
visionary  achemes,  and  both  by  their  early  marriaMS  to 
the  Misses  Frlcker  may  be  said  to  have  been  wilfully  im- 
provident. Southey,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  indebted 
to  the  help  of  Joseph  Cottle  for  the  sum  required  to  bny  a 
wedding-ring,  which  the  youn^  wife,  retaining  her  maiden 
name,  hung  round  her  neck,  while  her  husband  parted  with 
her  at  the  church  door  to  spend  six  months  with  his  uncle, 
Mr.  Hill,  chaplain  to  the  factory  at  Lisbon.  The  young 
poet  had  just  completed  his  twenty-first  year  when  this  im- 
portant event  took  place.  It  must  have  seemed  at  tbe  time 
to  any  person  of  mature  judgment  an  act  Of  supreme  Iblly, 
but  thanks  to  Southey's  high  integrity  of  purpose  and  to  a 
courage  which  no  difficulties  could  shake,  it  turned  out 
happily  enough.  No  man  ever  had  a  more  faithful  help- 
meet, no  woman  a  more  affectionate  and  considerate  hus- 
band- The  first  davs  of  their  union  were  full  of  privations. 
Southey  was  not  willing  to  gain  his  fortune  in  any  ordinary 
professional  channel.  He  hated  London  and  all  large 
cities  ;  he  made  a  trial  of  the  law  and  declared  the  pursuit 
detestnblB ;  be  commenced  the  study  of  medicine,  and  found 
"  medical  studies  of  all  othtrs  most  unfavorable  to  the 
moral  sense  ; "  he  declined  from  conscientious  scruples  to 
take  holy  orders;  but  he  made  at  length  what  he  fondly 
terms  '■  one  happy  choice,"  and  betook  himself  to  literature 
as  his  busincBB  in  life.  "No  man,"  he  said,  "was  ever 
more  contented  with  his  lot  than  1  am,"  and  in  spile  of  con- 
stant difficulties  he  remained  faithful  to  his  choice.  The 
struggle  was  a  severe  one,  but  Southey,  while  considering 
himself  a  heaven-born  poet,  trusted  more  to  his  Industry 
than  (o  his  genius  for  the  support  of  his  family.  His  poem* 
might,  assuredly  would,  make  him  immortal,  of  this  he 
never  doubted  for  a  moment,  but  present  necessities  de- 
manded literary  work  of  a  less  lofty  kind,  and  if  the  poet 
indulged  in  splendid  dreams  he  never  allowed  them  to  in- 
terfere with  the  daily  drudgery  which  was  to  produce  the 
daily  bread. 

At  tbe  age  of,  thirty  we  find  him  settled  at  Greta  Hall, 
and  there,  for  nearly  forty  years,  he  labored  ai  his  calling 
with  a  hopefulness  and  assiduity  that  are  well-nigh  unpar- 
alleled. Sir  Walter  Scott  was  probably  as  industrious  aa 
Southey,  and  both  of  these  illustrions  men  were  remarkable 
for  the  careful  way  in  which  they  husbanded  the  odd  mo- 
ments which  most  of  ns  are  apt  to  waste ;  but  mui'h  rf 
Scott's  work,  unlike  Southey's,  was  not  done  at  (be  de^ 
hut  while  riding  on  horseback,  or  walking  silently  by  the 
banks  of  his  favorite  river,  or  vigorously  wielding  his  axe 
in  the  plantations  at  Abbotsford.  Scott  at  the  busiest 
period  of  his  life  moved  constantly  in  society,  flitted  fre- 
quently from  the  conntry  to  Edinburgh,  discharged  his 
official  duties,  wrote  his  wonderful  books,  superintended 
his  estates,  and  lived  among  his  people  so  as  to  be  almoat 
regarded  by  the  poorest  of  them  as  a  nlood-reladon. 
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In  bis  prime  he  wa*,  as  be  biroself  relatos,  a  Uenporate 
climber,  a  bold  rider,  «  deep  drleker,  and  a  stout  [lUyer  at 
dngle-stick,  Ercrjr  moment  of  bis  time  waa  occupied,  but 
there  was  considerable  Tariety  in  tbe  occupalion.  He  wa« 
a  clerk  of  seasioD,  a  laoded  proprietor,  a  diner-out,  nn  in- 
fluential citiMn  witb  public  duties  to  perform,  as  well  as  a 
poet,  a  noTelist,  and  a  man  of  letters.  Soutbey's  life  ran 
TO  a  much  narrower  groove.  He  treat  but  rarely  into 
society  ;  scarcely  knew  by  sight  any  at  the  country  people 
lirinK  uear  him;  never  rode  on  horseback;  took  no  out- 
door exercise  save  that  of  walking,  and  this  often  from  a 
mere  sense  of  duty  and  with  a  book  in  bis  band;  and,  at- 
though  living  in  one  of  tbe  loveliest  Ipots  in  all  England, 
and  not  innenBible  toils  charms,  pretorred  tbe  shelves  of 
bis  library  to  the  finest  prospect  in  the  world.  He  found 
bis  relaxation  where  be  found  bit  daily  labor,  within  the 
walls  of  his  study.  "I  can't  afford,"  he  wrote,  "  to  do  one 
thing  at  a  time ;  no,  nor  two  neither ;  and  it  is  only  by 
doing  many  things  that  I  contrive  to  do  so  much  ;  for  I 
cannot  work  long  at  anything  withont  hurting  myself,  and 
I  do  everything  by  heats;  then,  by  the  time  1  am  tired  of 
one,  my  inclination  for  another  is  at  hand." 

Sontliey  was,  as  we  have  said,  an  affectionate  hnsband 
■nd  a  fond  father ;  and  whenever  in  bis  correspondence  he 
alludes  to  his  home  happiness  it  is  with  a  tenderness  and 
warmth  of  feeling  that  are  eminently  beautiful.  Moreover, 
he  was  a  constant,  and  at  all  times  noble  friend,  ready 
even  when  in  straits  lumself  to  help  with  money  or  with 
bis  pen  those  wbo  were  more  strsitened.  No  one  ever 
acted  better  the  part  of  the  good  Samarit^,  and  while  he 
never  forgot  a  benefit  received,  it  would  seem  as  if  bis  own 
magnanimous  charity  had  no  place  in  his  memory.  The 
story  of  his  life  abounds  in  instances  of  the  most  generoiu 
•elf-denial,  and  of  a  steadfast  goodness  of  heart  which 
never  shrunk  from  tbe  demands  made  upon  it.  Heavily 
burdened  as  he  was  with  work,  he  was  continually  accept- 
ing fresh  literary  labor  in  order  to  benefit  others ;  nor  was 
this  all,  for  he  received  under  his  own  roof  his  wife's 
widowt^d  sister,  Mrs.  Lovetl ;  and  when  Coleridge,  in  that 
strange  waywardness  of  mood  which  his  vice  of  opium- 
ealing  can  alone  explain,  deserted  his  wife  and  children,  it 
was.  with  Southey  that  they  found  a  home.  There  is  a 
beautiful  anecdote  given  by  I^ockbart  of  a  poor  music- 
master  offering  Scott  all  his  savinas  in  the  hour  of  his  ad- 
veriitjr ;  a  similar  story  may  be  told  of  Southey,  who,  when 
his  friend  May,  an  early  benefactor  of  tbe  poet,  fell  into 
difficulties,  sent  him  more  tban  £600,  which  was  all  the 
money  he  possessed.  If  the  poet  bad  strong  and  generous 
affections,  be  was  also  a  good  hater;  but  this  Idling  was 
shown  to  priociplsB  rather  than  to  pertons;  and  if,  which 
was  not  seldom,  political  animosity  led  him  to  write  blt- 
teily  Bgainst  bis  antagonists,  there  was  not  one  of  them 
(or  whoui,  after  thu  moment  of  writing,  he  retained  an 
nnkindty  feelinz.  It  is  said  that  he  seldom  spoke  harshly 
of  any  man  with  whom  he  had  once  conversed ;  he  had  too 
large  a  henrt  for  petty  animosities,  and  he  was  wholly  free 
from  envy.  At  the  time  when  a  whole  year's  sale  of  a 
ponderous  epic  failed  to  produce  the  poet  £5,  Scott  was 
gaining  his  thousands,  but  not  a  word  of  bitterness  falls 
from  Southey  on  this  score;  and  the  praise  he  bestowed 
on  bin  contemporaries,  a  few  of  them  more  distinguished 
tban  himself,  but  tbe  larger  number  men  of  far  infeiior 
power,  is  fre(juently  more  cencrout  than  just.  Although 
not,  as  we  have  said,  a  sociable  man,  be  bad  the  good  for- 
tune to  know  intimately  most  of  (he  illustrious  authors 
who  made  the  rarly  part  of  this  century  "o  fumous,  and 
long  before  Wordnworth  had  received  the  public  recogni- 
tion which  was  his  due  as  the  greatest  poet  of  the  age, 
Southey,  like  Coleridge,  expressed  his  admiration  of  his 
friend  and  neighbor  in  no  niggard  terms. 

This  iDoble  triumvirate,  by  the  way,  reminds  us  that 
probably  not  since  Shakespeare's  day  have  three  men  of 
equal  mark  lived  together  on  terms  of  intimacy  and  affec- 
tion. Landor  called  them  '■  three  towers  of  one  castle," 
■nd,  as  all  (he  world  knows,  they  have  been  absurdly 
classed  together  as  forming  a  school  of  poetry.  In  a  measure, 
indeed,  eiery  fwut  inHuencea  bis  fellows,  and  no  man,  how- 


ever original  bis  geniu;*,  is  strong  enough  or  selt^ontained 
enough,  to  take  a  completely  independent  path.  Scott, 
it  is  evident,  owed  a  debt  to  Coleridge;  Coleridge,  strange 
lo  say,  derived  some  of  bis  early  inspiration  from  Bowles ; 
Byron,  the  poet  of  passion,  owed  mach  to  the  meditaUve 
muse  of  Wordsworth,  and  Wordsworth  himself,  allhoagh 
but  slightly  affected  by  the  works  of  bis  brother  poets, 
sometimes  caught  their  notes  and  was  under  tbe  spell  of 
their  genius.  Southey,  who  possessed  a  fatal  iacility  of 
verse-making  (he  bad  written  more  than  30,000  lines  be- 
fore he  was  nineteen),  paid  chief  hom^e,  as  other  poet* 
have  done,  to  the  transcendent  imagination  of  Spenser, 
whose  "  Faery  Queene  "  be  read  through  thirty  times,  and  ti( 
contemporary  poets  be  showed  most  regard  to  Wordsworlb 
and  to  Lander.  He  acknowledges,  also,  that  be  derived 
much  betiefit  from  Cowper  and  "more  from  Bowles,"  and 
he  appears  to  have  caught  his  unfortanate  fancy  for  un- 
rhymed  stanzas  from  a  Dr.  Savers,  whose  name  is  probablv 
unknown  to  modern  readers.  But  he  belonged  to  no  school, 
and  whatever  may  be  his  ultimate  position  in  English 
poetry,  it  is  one  which  has  at  least  the  merit  of  being  in- 
dependent. 

In  later  life  Southey  seems  to  have  discovered  that  be 
was  less  likely  to  be  remembered  for  his  poetry  tban  for 
his  prose,  but  in  early  manhood  it  was  as  a  poet  that  he 
anticipated  earthly  Immortality  and  a  monument  in  St. 
Paul's.  And  it  is  curious  to  note  how  be  followed  his  vo- 
cation as  a  poet  with  the  steady  business-like  regularity 
which  marked  bis  ordinary  engagements  with  the  book- 
sellers. "I  had  rather  leave  off  eating  than  poetiiing," 
he  said,  and  so  he  tagged  verses  and  ate  bis  daily  meals 
with  a  similar  regularity.  With  this  difference,  however, 
that  be  was  a  moderate  eater  and  a  most  immoderata 
rhymester.  "  What  a  pity,"  he  said,  at  two-and- twenty, 
"  tbat  I  should  not  execute  my  intention  of  writing  more 
verses  than  Lope  de  Vega,  more  tragedies  tban  Dryden, 
and  more  epic  poenis  than  Blackmore.''  and  many  yean 
afterward  be  lold  afriendlhat  hehadhad  a  plan  of  making 
every  important  mvthology  the  basis  of  a  narrative  poem, 
adding  that  had  "  Thalal>a  "  been  more  successful  he  sbonld 
have  accomplished  his  whole  desij;n,  and  produced  such  a 
poem  every  year.  Indeed,  It  is  painful  to  Chink  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  Southey  might  have  burdened  tbe  world 
with  poetry  if  circumstances  had  bven  more  favorable,  and 
all  the  more  painful  when  we  remember  that  this  unhappy 
facility  of  verse-making,  which  seemed  independent  of 
season  and  of  place,  instead  of  adding  to  bis  poetical  repu- 
tation has  done  much  to  diminish  it. 

Southey  based  this  reputation  upon  his  epics,  and  epic 
poetry,  like  wiue,  unless  of  the  finest  quality,  is  compM«> 
tively  worthless.  The  epic  and  the  drama  afford  scope 
for  the  most  exquisite  and  the  most  precious  expression  of 
the  poetical  intellect ;  but  in  works  of  this  class  there  is  no 
room  for  inferiority.  It  may  be  possible  to  write  poems 
not  of  the  highest  order,  which  shall  afford  permanent 
delight;  and  many  a  simple  piece  of  verse,  owing  to  some 
dainty  turn  of  thought,  or  choice  rhythmical  melody,  lives 
in  the  memory  a  joy  forever.  The  short  lyric  poem  is 
remembered  because  it  soothes  the  esr  and  touches  the 
heart,  and  gladdens  us  witb  beauty  of  form ;  but  the  epic 
poet,  like  uie  dramatic  poet,  has  a  high  argument  to 
sustainfor.a  lengthened  period,  and  to  succeed  in  doing 
this  demands  genius  of  the  noblest  order  aa  well  as  the 
consummate  taste  of  a  great  literary  artist  Therefore  it 
is,  that  the  world  knows  only  three  or  four  epic  |io«ts,  and 
among  theE<e  there  is  no  place  for  the  author  of  "  Madoc  " 
or  of  "  Roderick." 

Southey's  first  and  boyish  epic,  "Joan  of  Arc,"  contains 
some  beautiful  descriptive  passages,  and  some  lines  re- 
marltable  for  their  pathos ;  the  reader  will  be  struck  also 
witb  the  author's  facility  of  versification  —  a  dangerous 
gift  as  possessed  by  Southey.  who  lacks  thai  mastery  of 
language  which  leads  the  great  poet  as  though  by  instinct 
to  express  his  thougtits  in  tbe  most  perfectly  fitting  words. 

"  Madoc,"  bis  second  epic,  received  the  wanneM  praise 
—  of  its  author  and  of  a  few  of  ihe  author's  friends. 
"William   Taylor  has   said,"   writes   Soutliey,  "it  is  tbe 
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belt  Englith  poem  that  tiu  leA.  the  preii  since  tbe 
'ParadiiB  LoBt;'  indeed  thU  U  not  ez&ggented  praise, 
for  unrortunatel/  there  ii  Do  compeUtion."  That  the 
poem  Kould  "  stand  anil  flourish  "  he  had  no  doubt,  but 
after  the  lapse  of  more  than  seventv  years  the  poet's 
opinion  of  bis  work  has  not  been  ratified  by  the  public. 
It  is  possible  that  the  research  and  studious  labor  he 
utpendtd  upon  (he  work  colored  hit  estimate  of  it-  The 
reniler,  however,  who  cares  little  for  such  labor,  will 
probably  judge  that  the  action  of  tbe  poem  b  languid, 
the  plnn  ill-coo sidered,  and  the  descriptions  often  tedious, 
that  tbe  Sowers,  although  not  sparsely  scattered,  are  half 
choked  and  half  concealed  by  the  rank  crowth  of  weeds. 
And  yel  it  is  with  some  hesitation  that  h^  will  form  this 
opinion  of  a  work  which  was  applauded  by  Davy,  which 
Waller  Scott  read  through  four  times,  and  which  kept 
Charles  Fox  up  until  afler  midnight. 

Soutbcy  had  but  little  ear  for  harmony,  and  it  was 
therefore  all  the  more  unfortunate  for  his  fame  that  he 
elected  to  write  his  "  Thalaba  "  in  a  novel  metre  which  is 
without  the  dignity  of  heroic  blank  Terse,  or  the  s^thing, 
aatisfying  charm  of  rhyme.  Landor  saw  his  friend's  mil- 
take  in  this  respect,  and  observed  ywj  justly,  "  Are  we 
not  a  little  too  fond  of  novelty  and  experiment,  Hnd  in  it 
not  reasonable  to  prefer  those  kinds  of  venilication  which 
the  best  poets  have  adopted  and  the  best  judges  have 
cherished  for  the  longest  time?"  But  Soulhey,  on  the 
contrary,  was  welt  pleased  with  his  experiment,  thinking 
that  while  .it  gave  the  pout  a  wider  range  of  expression, 
it  satisfied  tbe  ear  of  the  reader.  So  for  is  this  from  being 
tbe  case,  that  no  one  familiar  with  tba  lovely  harmony  of 
Shelley's  verse,  or  with  tbe  delicate  music  of  Coleridge,  to 
lay  nothing  of  earlier  and  later  poets,  is  likely  to  gain 
delight  Irom  the  strange  and  fitful  and  sometimes  jsrrine 
notes  of  Soutbey.  But  there  is  strength  in  his  verse  if 
not  harmony,  and  "  Tbalaba,"  while  it  has  its  wildernesses 
ftnd  arid  deserts,  can  alto  boast,  as  indeed  all  Southey's 
epics  may,  many  a  fair  scene  of  richness  and  beauty. 
Splendor  of  diction  and  felicity  of  description  occur  fre- 

Suently,  but  frequently,  also  the  action  lialts,  the  verse 
rags,  and  Iha  reader  feels  Inclined  to  resign  himself  to 
•lumber.  On  tbe  whole,  perhaps,  the  erudition  lavished 
on  the  poem  is  more  striking  than  its  poetical  wealth,  and 
It  is  sometimes  a  relief  to  turn  aside  Irom  tbe  text  to  the 
curious  and  -highly  entertaining  notes  which  serve  to  illus- 
trate it.  Boulhey  himself  deemed  "  Roderick  "  the  finest 
ot  his  poems,  and  Landor  in  writing  to  him  said,  «  There 
is  no  poem  in  existence  thati  shall  read  so  ol\en."  Charles 
Lamb,  however,  an  admirable  judge,  and  Wordsworth 
also,  preferrcil  "  The  Curse  of  Kehama,"  and  without  en- 
deavoring to  compare  tbe  value  of  the  two  works,  there 
can  bo  no  doubt  that  they  are  the  poet's  greatest  and 
least  wearisome  efforta.  It  is  singular  that  in  none  of 
Southey's  epics  are  there  pass^es  which  lay  hold  of  the 
memory  and  become  as  it  wore  a  part  of  one's  life.  No 
doubt  the  first  consideration  of  the  poet  should  be  to  have 
■  worthy  action,  and  the  more  he  strives  after  this  object, 
tbe  less  will  he  concern  himself  with  the  beauty  of  par- 
ticular passages;  but  the  lack  of  what  may  be  called 
"beauties"  in  Southey's  poetry  is  due,  we  think,  less  to 
the  iuvcrity  of  bis  taste  than  to  tbe  difl'uMveness  of  his 
Myle,  wliich  has,  as  it  were,  no  points  for  the  memory  to 
lay  hold  of.  With  all  their  deficiencies,  however,  the 
atudent  of  English  poetry  can  never  pass  by  with  in- 
difference these  elaborate  productions,  but  be  is  not  likely 
to  agree  wiib  Macaulay  tnat  Southey's  poems  taken  in 
the  mass  rank  far  higher  than  his  prose  works. 

Among  the  minor  poems  of  Soutbey  a  lew  must  be  pro- 
nounced aiicccssful,  "  Tbe  Holly  Tree,"  ''  The  Old  Mnn's 
Comfort,"  "  My  Days  among  the  Dead  are  past,''  "  The 
Battle  of  Blenheim,"  and  one  or  two  more  short  pieces 
have  a  place  and  deserve  to  keep  it  in  most  selections  of 
English  poetry.  His  sonnets,  with,  perhaps,  one  or  two 
exceptions,  are  comparative  Inilures,  for  Southey's  st}le, 
whiih  at  iu  best  is  difTusive,  and  at  its  worst  sprawling, 
lacks  the  lencness  and  concentration  demanded  of  the 
•onnet-writer.    The  odes  which,  as  Laureate,  it  was  his 


Tocation  to  writ«,  were  a*  utefbl  or  useless  a«  any  of  the 
Court  paraphernalia  of  the  time.  They  served  their  pnr- 
pose,  but  their  value  was  contemporary  with  the  event* 
that  produced  them,  and  it  would  have  been  belter  tar 
Southey's  fame  if  they  had  been  res))ectfidly  bnried  oat 
of  sight,  instead  of  being  only  half  interred  in  the  ten 
volumes  which  contun  hi*  poetical  works.  But  his 
ballads,  grotesque,  weird-like,  sometimes  horrible,  have  sn 
attractive  power,  which  lays  hold  of  the  reader.     "  Haster- 

Eieces  of  fantastic  beauty,"  Mr.  Fonter  calls  them ;  loo 
igh  praise,  perhaps,  but  the  best  of  them  are  thoroughly 
good  things  in  their  way,  original  in  conception,  and 
highlv  characteristic  of  the  writer. 

All  his  life  long  Southey  was  fond  of  writing  nonsense 
verses,  ai  well  as  nonsense  in  prose ;  he  was  fond  also  of 
dealing  with  melancholy  aubjects  in  a  comical  fashion, 
fond  of  such  reading  ai  relates  to  tbe  supernatural  and  to 
the  unnatural.  He  would  have  delighted,  we  think,  in 
Hawthorne's  romances,  and  in  the  ghostly  ballads  of 
hii  contemporarv,  Justinus  Eemer,  whose  works  he  does 
not  appear  to  nave  known.  He  would  have  read  alio 
with  a  keen  curiosity  of  the  marvellous  phenomena 
Touched  for  by  the  spiritualists.  The  ballads,  whiob  were 
mostly  written  in  early  life,  show  the  bent  of  bis  mind  in 
this  direction.  Thus  one  of  them  telLs  the  story  of  a  woman 
in  whose  body  tbe  devil  walked  for  two  years  after  sUe  wis 
dead,  so  that  none  suspected  but  that  she  was  still  aUve. 

Yet  never  to  Donica's  cheeks 
Returned  their  lively  hue  ; 

Her  cheeks  were  deathy  white  and  wan. 
Her  lips  a  liiid  bine; 
and  when  at  length  she  stands  by  her  lover's  side  at  tba 
altar  — 

That  instant  from  her  earthly  frame 
A  dnmon  howling  fled, 

And  Ht  tbe  side  of  Eberhard 
The  livid  corpse  felt  dead. 
In  another  ballad,  Rudiger,  a  strange  knight,  alights 
from  a  boat  drawn  by  a  swan  in  a  silver  chain  and  wini 
the  heart  of  a  fair  maiden  living  on  the  banks  of  the  Bhine. 
He  has  purchased  prosperity  from  an  evil  spirit  by  tba 
promised  sacrifice  of  his  first  born  child,  and  when  by  the 
wife's  prayers  the  knight's  attempt  to  give  it  up  to  tne  d»- 
mon  is  defeated,  — 

Tba  mother  holds  her  precious  tmbe, 
Bat  the  black  ar.iis  clasped  him  round. 

And  dragged  the  wretched  Rudiger 
AdDwn  the  dark  profound. 
One  of  the  best  known  of  Southey's  ballads  is  "  The  Old 
Woman  of  Berkeley,"  a  ghastly  story  of  a  wilcfa,  who  when 
upon  her  death-bed  begs  that  her  son  tbe  monk  and  her 
daughter  the  nun  may  be  fetched  with  speed.  They  bring 
with  them  tbe  holy  sacrament,  at  the  sight  of  which  the 
Old  Woman  shrieks  in  despair.  "  Take  it  away,"  she  cries, 
while  her  lip  trembles  with  agony  and  tbe  sweat  runs  down 
her  brow.  She  then  confesses  that  she  has  rioted  in  all 
kind  of  sin,  has  sucheil  the  breath  from  sleeping  habei, 
called  tbe  dead  from  their  graves,  and  anointed  herself  with 
infant's  fat.  Little  hope  that  one  who  has  troubled  the 
dead  man's  grave  shall  find  rest  in  her  own  t  Nevertheless 
she  begs  her  children  to  sprinkle  her  shroud  and  coffin  with 
holy  water,  lo  fasten  her  stone  coffin  with  iron  bars  and 
chain  it  with  three  chains  to  tbe  church  floor,  to  see  (hat 
fifty  choristers  defend  her  bier  day  and  night  with  holy 
hymni,  to  toll  the  church  bells,  to  bar  tbe  church-door 
after  even  song,  and  to  do  this  for  three  days  and  nights 
till  the  fourth  morning,  and  then  peradventurc  she  may 
rest  in  her  grave.  All  is  done  according  to  the  Old 
Woman's  request.  Tbe  priests  pray,  the  choristers  lioE, 
the  bell  tolls  loud,  and  Ibe  monk  and  nun  tell  tbeir  beads 
through  the  first  night,  but  in  apit«  of  all  they  hear  th« 
fiends  outiiide  making  a  hideous  roar.  On  the  second  nigbt 
the  tapers  burnt  dismally  and  blue. 

And  yelli  and  cries  withont  arise 

That  the  stoutest  heart  migbt  shock. 
And  a  deafening  rosring  like  a  cataiact  pouring 

Over  a  monnt^n  rock. 
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Terrible  b  Ui«  din,  but  loader  and  louder  riiei  the  ung 
of  the  cboriner^  and  tbe  fifty  prietta  continue  their 
prayeraUDlil  morning  lif^ht.  The  third  night  itrokei  Hof  a 
battering  ram  Bhaka  Ihe  cburch-door ;  the  bell-men  can  toll 
the  b^  DO  longer,  the  monk  and  nun  forget  their  beadi, 
the  choriitera'  song  ceaaei,  the  lighti  'are  extinguished,  llie 
docv  i*  bunt  open. 

And  in  be  came  with  cjei  or  flame, 

The  devil  to  felcb  Ihe  dead. 
And  all  the  church  with  his  pnaence  glowed. 

Like  a  flary  furnace  red. 

He  laid  bis  hand  on  tbe  iron  chain*. 
And  like  flax  they  mouldered  asunder. 

And  the  coffln-lid  which  was  barred  eo  flna, 
Ue  burst  with  his  Toice  of  thonder. 

And  he  bade  the  Old  Woman  of  Berkeley  rise, 

And  come  wflh  her  master  awaj  ; 
A  cold  sweat  started  on  that  cold  corpse, 

At  the  Toice  she  was  liirccd  to  obey. 

n  her  feet  in  her  winding  sheet, 
d  flesh  qairereif  — '■"-  '— 
„    an  like  that  wb 
Never  did  mortal  hear. 

Hien  she  followi  her  maiter  to  the  church-door,  where 
Manda  a  black  horse  upon  which  the  devil  fliaga  her, 
le^iug  Dp  in  front. 


Sonthey  wrote  a  parody  of  this  tale,  entitled  "  Hib  Sor- 
noD'a  Warning,"  uid  a  strange  story  it  U.  A  "  Reeurrec- 
UOD  Man,"  when  he  is  dying,  is  terribly  afraid  that  since 
he  has  rifled  so  many  dead  men's  graves  he  will  never 
have  rest  in  his  own,  so  he  entreat*  his  friends  to  bury  him 
in  lead  and  in  a  patent  coffin :  ~- 

If  they  carry  me  off  in  tbe  patent  coffln. 

Their  labor  will  be  in  vein  ; 
Let  the  undertaker  see  it  hoaeht  of  the  maker. 
Who  lives  by  St.  Martin's  l4Uie; 

idiicb  was  done  accordingly,  and  how  it  came  to  pass  that 
In  spite  of  this  precaution,  the  sniseoD's  bones  were  not  al- 
lowed to  rest  ID  peace,  ia  told  with  minute  and  ODsavory 
particularity. 

Tbe  story  of  Hatto  and  the  rats,  so  admirably  rang  by 
Southey,  is  familiar  to  every  one,  for  have  we  not  all  seen 
the  tower  in  which  ihe  wicked  bishop  tbonght  to  escape 
from  tbe  judgment  pronounced  upon  him  ?  In  Tain,  how- 
ever, for  the  army  of  rata  swam  tne  river  by  myriads,  and 
climbed  the  shore,  and  made  their  way  to  the  tower. 

Down  on  bi*  knee*  the  bi«bop  fell, 
And  bsier  and  faster  hii  beads  did  ha  tell, 
As  louder  and  louder,  drawing  near. 
The  gnawing  of  ibtax  teeth  he  conld  bear. 

And  in  at  the  windows  and  in  at  the  door. 
And  through  the  walls  helter-skelter  they  pour. 
And  down  from  the  ceiling  and  np  thronxh  Ihe  floor. 
From  the  right  end  the  left,  from  behind  and  befoit^ 
from  within  and  without,  from  above  and  below, 
And  all  at  once  to  the  bishop  they  go. 

Thev  have  whetted  their  teeth  egunstthe  stonH, 
And  now  they  pick  the  bitbop'i  hones; 
They  gnewed  the  flesh  from  every  limb, 
for  they  wen  sent  to  do  Judgment  on  him  I 

In  levBral  of  the  ballads  the  devil  plays  a  contpicnoo* 
p«rt,  for  Soulhey,  although  alter  early  life  orthodox  la 
creed  and  a  sound  Churchman  to  boot,  treated  the  evil 

2irit  with  contemptuous  pleasantry  as  a  goblin  or  Imp  of 
rknese  rather  than  aa  a  being  to  be  abhoired  and 
dreaded  of  all  Christian  souls.  Amoog  hla  poems  of  this 
elaa*  "  The  Pious  PaJater  "  and  "  Cornelina  Aorippa  "  arc 
perbmp*  the  cleveM*t.  Vary  admirable  too  is  the  short 
and  ipiritad  tale  of"  Sk  Bomuald,"  which  open*  with  a 


Freuchman  stopping  at  an  ing  door  and  asking  the  land- 
lord whether  the  holy  saint  was  still  to  be  found  in  hi*  cell, 
to  which  the  man  replies  sadly  that  he  has  left  the  Deigh- 
borhood.  And  then  the  innkeeper  describes  St  Romnald'i 
sanctity  as  proved  by  his  love  of  dirt,  and  relates  the  6erce 
conflicta  he  had  with  Satan,  who  used  to  maul  him  like  • 
Turk. 

"  But,"  qnoth  the  tiaTeller,  "  whetefbre  did  he  leave 

A  flock  that  knew  bi*  saintly  worth  so  well!" 
"  Why,"  said  the  landlord,  "  sir,  it  so  befell 
He  heard  unluckily  of  our  intent 
To  do  him  a  great  honor :  and  yon  know. 

He  was  not  covetoas  of  fame  below, 
And  so  by  stealth  one  night  away  he  went." 


And  then  should  strangers  have 

The  ^ood  men's  grave 
A  lost  like  that  would  naturally  grieve  us. 

For  he'll  be  made  a  sainl  of,  to  be  sure  — 
Therefore  we  thought  it  prudent  to  secnie 

Hi*  relic*  while  we  might ; 
And  so  we  meant  to  strangle  him  one  ntght." 

The  love  of  the  iacongruous,  of  the  mystical,  of  tbe  ridic- 
ulous, was  as  much  a  part  of  Southey's  nature  as  the  sober 
melancholy  and  the  calm- sigh  ted  n  ess  which  led  him  at  the 
height  of  bis  proauerity  to  write  mournfully  of  life,  and  to 
look  forward  to  the  crave  with  hope.  Ovorflawing  as  he 
was  wtih  intellectual  activity,  and  poasesiiug  the  frolio- 
•omenesB  of  spirit  which  most  men  leave  behind  them  with 
their  boyhood,  his  tears  were  drawn  forth  even  more  read- 
ily than  laughter,  and  if  there  is  comparatively  little  pathos 
in  his  writings,  his  life  was  marked  by  the  deepest  feeling, 
and  by  a  mournful  tenderness  a*  beautiful  a*  it  is  aflectiae. 
It  is  probable  that  he  instinctively  avoided  pathellc  sub- 
jects when  writing  poetiy,  and  that  he  did  so  in  later  life 
may  be  judged  from  tbe  following  beautiful  stanias,  written 


Of  playful  theme*  to  sing. 
The  October  gtove  hath  lighter  tint* 
Than  Summer  or  than  Spring ; 

For  o'er  the  leaves  before  they  fall 

Such  hue*  hath  Nature  ihrown, 
That  tbe  woods  wear  in  sunless  days 

A  sunshine  of  their  o«m. 

Why  should  I  seek  to  call  forlh  tears  ! 

The  source  from  whence  we  weep 
Too  near  tbe  surface  ties  in  youth, 
In  age  it  lies  too  deep. 

As  a  poet,  Southey  cannot  be  classed  with  the  great 
English  masters;  as  a  prose  writer,  his  manlj,  simple, 
flexible  style  may  be  regarded  as  a  model.  In  readine  his 
books  the  attention  is  not  immediately  drawn  to  the  Kinn 
of  the  composition,  as  in  the  case  of  such  mannerists  aa 
Lord  Macaulay  and  Mr.  Carlyle,  but  when  It  is  examined 
it  will  be  found  to  fulGl  admirably  the  purpose  of  the  writer. 

"  The  reason  why  so  many  persons  write  ill,"  he  said, 
"  is  because  they  think  it  necessary  to  write  a  style  some- 
thing different  from  tbe  common  speech."  Southey  was 
In  no  danger  of  falling  into  an  error  of  this  kind.  He  used 
the  simplest  words  to  express  his  thoughts,  and  it  is  never 
possible  to  mistake  his  meanlnr.  No  modern  writer  that 
we  know  of  states  facts  more  cfearly  or  more  honestly,  but 
the  judgment  which  he  draws  from  his  facts  is  often  cnri- 
oitsly  perverse.  Hie  power  of  forming  a  wise  judgment 
was  not  one  of  Southey's  intellectual  privilwea.  Like  his 
friend  Landor,  he  had  the  peculiarity,  as  Ur.  Forster  has 
pointed  out,  of  putting  tbe  imagination  and  passions  In  the 

Slace  of  reason,  and  Si  thinking  thns  and  thus  by  the  nwi* 
)rce  of  his  will  and  pleasure.  "  It  was  not  111  said  hj  an 
acute  obaerver  who  knew  them  both,  that  their  fault  was 
not  that  of  blindness  to  tbe  truth  so  much  as  tlwt  of  In- 
difference to  give  it  welcome  unlaH  ■•  a  discovery  or  p<w- 
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MMion  or  their  own."  Tfaisi*  true  w«  think,  but  true  in 
a  larger  degree  of  Laador  than  of  his  friend.  Southe}'  had 
Btrong  fceliD^  and  reached  hia  deciiiooB  bv  their  help. 
He  had  not  time  to  think  out  may  gubject  calmly,  and  he 
iraa  fbr  too  impetuoui  to  judge  of  any  Berioui  question  im- 
partially. That  the  opinione  of  his  early  and  ardent  youth 
were  not  thoae  of  hia  mature  manhood,  can  excite  no  won- 
der. 

Most  men  of  original  power  pus  through  one  or  more 
mental  revolutions  before  they  find  rest  for  the  intellect 
and  the  heart,  and  to  this  rule  Southey  formed  no  excep- 
tioQ.  Hia  fault  lay  in  bis  anwillingneaa  to  grant  to  others 
the  freedom  of  which  he  had  made  such  ample  uie  himself ; 
but  his  iotegrity,  so  often  quesCioned  in  his  lifetime,  may 
now  be  regarded  aa  unimpeachable.  "  He  has  convinced 
me,"  wrote  a  shrewd  observer,  "  of  the  perfect  exemption 
of  his  mind  from  all  dishonorable  motives  in  the  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  his  practical  politics  and  philoso- 
phy," and  the  publication  of  Southey'e  correspondence  lias 
conflrmed  the  judgment  of  Crabb  Robinson.  There  are 
some  illustrioua  men  who  are  never  raah  in  speech,  and 
who  speak  aod  write  to  their  intimate  friends  with  the  most 
circumspect  wisdom.  Theyrarely  make  a  mistake,  or  com- 
mit an  absurdity,  their  propriety  is  exquisite,  aod  when 
they  die  it  may  be  safe  to  produce  thtikr  correspondence 
without  much  editorial  supervision.  Southej  was  not  one 
of  these  men  ;  be  wrote  often  rashly  and  thoughtlessly,  and 
his  hasty  words,  which  expressed  in  many  instances  a  mo- 
mentary prejudice  or  feeling,  have  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  stereotvptd  in  print.  "In  days  of  old,"  he  once  wrote, 
as  if  anticipating  the  injurv  that  would  be  done  him,  "  when 
an  auihor  was  dead  and  buried,  Reqaiescal  in  F<k«  might 
have  been  written  on  his  tombstone :  but  those  daya  are 
past,  and  he  must  expect  now  to  be  dissected  and  em- 
oalmed,  to  have  his  rags  presented  as  relics,  and  to  be  can- 
onized by  hia  devotees."  The  "  rass  "  have  been  aealousiy 
flaunted  by  Southey's  "devotees,"  but  there  is  some  com- 
fort in  the  thought  that,  thanka  to  the  mode  of  preservation, 
they  have  failed  to  attract  attention. 

It  canoot  be  denied,  however,  that  reckless  opinions  are 
to  be  often  found  in  his  published  works  at  well  as  in  hia 
correspondence,  and  thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  most 
trustworthy  of  writers  is  at  the  same  time  the  least  satis- 
factory of  guides.  'Jhua,  for  instance,  he  does  not  acrupie 
to  aiKrt  in  print  that  the  Political  Economists  "  are  to  the 
Grovernment  of  this  country  auch  counsellors  as  the  magi- 
cians were  to  Pharaoh ;  whosoever  listens  to  them  has  Ms 
heart  hardened  ;  "  and  he  terms  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations  " 
"  a  tedious  and  hard-hearted  book,  greatly  overvalued  even 
on  the  score  of  ability."  Ue  denounces  our  manufacturing 
system  as  a  pest  to  society,  which  debases  all  who  are  en- 
gaged in  it ;  he  declares  Uiat  "  the  Protestant  cause  sus- 
tained more  injury  from  the  English  Puritans  than  from  all 
the  efforts  of  Spain  and  Austria  combined,  and  of  France 
also,  when  France  put  forth  its  strength  against  it;"  and 
liiat  the  Puritan*  should  be  held  up  "  to  contempt  and  in- 
famy and  abhorrence."  And  again  and  again  the  liberal- 
minded  render  is  moved  to  something  like  contempt,  or 
aroused  to  fierce  anger,  by  the  extravagant  and  narrow 
opinions  put  forth  by  Kobert  SouUiey.  And  yet  Soulhey 
oould  write,  expressing  herun  a  feeling  of  which  many  of 
Dt  must  have  been  conscious,  "1  have  an  instinctive  horror 
of  bigotry.  When  Dissenters  talk  of  the  Establishment 
they  make  me  feel  like  a  High  Churchman,  and  when  I  get 
among  High  Churchmen  I  am  ready  to  take  refuge  in  Dis- 
sent On  some  points,  it  is  but  fair  to  add,  Southey  was 
in  advance  of  his  ago.  He  writes  wisely  in  many  places  of 
the  imperative  necessity  of  a  national  education,  and  he 
waa  one  of  ihe  first  to  press  Upon  the  public  the  servicts 
that  might  t>e  rendered  by  Protestant  aisters-of-merc;  and 
by  ladies  properly  trained  a«  hospital  nurses. 

In  the  preface  to  the  collected  edition  of  his  poems, 
Southey  remarks  that  it  was  the  greatest  of  all  advantages 
to  him  to  have  lived  more  than  half  his  life  in  retirement, 
conversing  with  books  rather  than  men ;  but  the  reader 
who  follows  the  poet's  career  will  probably  arrive  at  a  pre- 
ciaelj  opposite  cooclusion.     "Beware  that  you  be  not 


swallowed  up  in  books,"  wrote  John  Wesley,  and  this  as- 
suredly was  in  many  respecta  the  mislbrtune  of  bis  luagra- 
pher.  "  He  was  never  happy,"  said  Rojjers,  "  except  when 
makine  or  reading  a  hoot  \  "  and  so  inveterate  was  this 
love  of  solitary  study,  that  in  society  Southey,  feeliig  he 
had  little  conversational  power,  would  "  roll  himself  up  like 
B  hedgehog."  Solitude  may  have  many  advantages,  but  it 
ia  scarcely  calculated  to  produce  breadth  of  thought  or  free- 
dom from  prejudice ;  and  Southey,  brooding  tenderly  and 
constantly  over  the  wealth  of  his  own  mind,  was  not  likely 
to  discoverits  deficieucies.  He  needed  collision  with  other 
intellects ;  but  this  salutary  contact  with  his  fellows  he  dia- 
llked,  and,  as  much  as  po»bte,  avoided. 

If  we  reckon  his  Quarterly  Reiiiew  articles,  Southey  pro- 
duced in  all  nearly  two  hundred  volumes,  a  small  library  in 
itself.  Many  of  these  works  are  more  likely  to  be  consulted 
than  to  be  read ;  wbile  same  on  which  the  writer  set  most 
count  must  stand,  it  istobefeared,  on  the  shelves  which  con- 
tain (to  use  Lamb's  familiar  epithet)  the  books  that  are  not 
books.  Soutbey's  magnvm  opiu,  the  "  Hiatory  of  Portugal," 
was  destined  never  to  be  finished,  but  a  portion  of  this  vsst 
undertaking,  the  "  History  of  BraEil,"  was  accomplished  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  historian,  who  said  that  ages 
hence  it  will  be  found  among  those  works  which  are  not 
destined  to  perish,  and  be  to  the  Brazilians,  when  they 
shall  have  become  a  powerful  nation,  what  the  work  M 
Herodotus  is  to  Europe.  The  prophecy  cannot  be  contra- 
dicted, but  it  may  fairly  be  questiooed,  and  when  we  re- 
member bow  many  prophecies  Southey  made  in  his  life- 
time, which  have  turned  out  to  be  delusions,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  conjecture  that  this  will  also  prove  ■ 
blunder.  The  "  Hiatory  of  Brazil  "  was  an  enormous 
achievement,  but  it  was  labor  ill-bestowed,  and  Sir  W. 
Scott  characterizes  it  wisely,  when  he  says,  in  writing  th 
the  author,  "  A  more  faithless  and  worthless  set  than  both 
Dutch  and  Portuguese  I  have  never  read  of,  and  it  requires 

CDur  knowledge  of  the  springs  of  human  action,  and  your 
vely  description  of  'hair-breadth 'scapes'  to  make  one 
care  whether  the   hog  bites   the  dog  or  the   dog   bites  the 

Still  less  satisfactory  t"  '"^  results  was  the  toil  be- 
stowed by  Southey  on  hia  "  History  of  the  Peninsular  War," 
a  work  which  has  been  since  accomplished  with  coDSummste 
ability  by  a  military  historian.  The  Duke  of  Wellingtoa 
spoke  of  Soutbey's  History  as  wholly  inadequate  ana  as 
displaying  gross  ignorance,  which  was  likely  enough  in  mst- 
tera  of  military  det^l ;  and  here  loo,  as  in  so  many  of  his 
works,  he  wasted  his  strength  and  wearied  the  reader's  pa- 
tience by  a  display  of  uslleaa  erudition.  Well  would  it 
have  been  for  Suuthey's  fiime  had  he  attended  to  the  wise 
axiom  ofDryden,  which  that^;reat  poet,  by  the  way,  some- 
times Ibrgot  himself:  "  An  author  is  not  to  write  all  he 
can,  but  only  all  he  ought" 

The  truth  is,  and  scores  of  instances  might  be  cited  in 
proof  of  it,  that  the  Poet  Laureate,  with  all  his  ingenuity 
and  learning  and  perseverance,  and  with  a  literary  ability 
that  might  have  enabled  him  to  put  what  he  knew  in  an 
attractive  form,  missed  the  mark  aeain  and  again.  Ho 
could  not.  for  the  life  of  him,  distinguish  between  the  topics 
to  which  he  was  specially  attracted  and  the  subjects  likely 
to  interest  the  public  ;  he  even  thought  that  he  had  power 
to  command  attention  whether  his  readers  wished  to  attend 
or  not.  Sometime  he  hit,  as  it  were,  by  accident  on  a 
theme  which  was  fitted  for  popularity.  The  "  Life  of 
Nelson  "  is  as  beautiful  a  specimen  of  biography  as  we  pos- 
aess  in  the  language,  and  for  this  facinating  work  we  are 
indebted,  in  a  measure,  to  the  pnblisher  as  well  as  to  the 
author.  Southey,  though  rebelling  uainst  the  imposition, 
was  happily  restricted  within  certain  narrow  limits.  Bs 
could  have  made  the  book,  fae  aiud,  ten  timea  as  long,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  he  had  had  hia  way  be  would 
have  done  so,  and  have  spoilt  it  His  lore  of  digresiicD, 
of  ingenious  trifling,  of  exhibiting  in  a  half  serious,  hilf- 
grotesque  fashion  the  results  of  hia  prodigioua  acquisitions, 
IS  notably  exhibited  in  "  The  Doctcar,"  a  book  which  ohsiiiil 
and  annoys  the  reader  by  tuma.  "How  beautiful  1"  he 
exclaims^oa  reading  one  page :  "  How    boirlUf  wean- 
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amiel"  he  aighi  out  on  turning  to  the  next.  On  llie  whole, 
perhapi,  tbe  ffttigue  predominates  over  the  pleaaure,  al- 
thougn  ibere  are  moodi  of  mind,  mooda  of  nappy  indo- 
lence for  vbich  there  ia  little  ipace  in  the  \mty  livea  of 
niMt  men,  in  vi;hich  this  medley  of  humor,  noiueoie,  and 
wiidoin  may  pfove  a  grateful  opiate.  It  has  been  said  with 
lome  truth  of  Mr.  Trollope'a  lingularly  clever  noveli,  that 
the;  may  bo  taken  up  at  almost  any  time  with  pieaaure  and 
laid  down  again  without  serious  regret,  and  perhaps  a  limi- 
lar  criticism  VMf  be  paased  upon  "  The  Doctor."  In  its 
best  chapters  it  is  eminently  good,  but  it  will  keep,  and  no 
anxiety  is  felt  to  follow  continuously  the  wriUtr'i  footsteps. 
Open  on  any  page,  and  some  beautiful  thought,  or  quaint 
mggestion,  or  grotesqae  anecdote  will  attract  attention, 
but  the  reader  is  not  allured  on  by  what  he  reads,  and 
deems  it  bnt  little  consequence  on  whiob  page  he  may 
■light.  We  said  that  "  Ilie  Doctor"  may,  to  certain  per- 
sons and  in  certain  moods  of  mind,  prove  an  agreeable 
sedative,  but  just  as  there  are  people  who  become  excited 
instead  of  soothed  by  opium,  so  tfiere  are  readers,  we  sas- 
pecC,  whom  this  strange  book  will  irritate  almost  beyond  en- 
durance.  The  prence  to  Wordsworth's  "  Excursion  " 
gave  William  Blake,  the  poet-artist,  a  stomach  complaint, 
which  nearly  killed  him;  "The  Doctor,"  with  its  imperii' 
nent  digressions  and  its  perpetual  movement  towanls  a 
point  it  never  attains,  might  pn^uce  a  nervous  attack. 

The  great  charm  of  Southey's  style,  and  his  consummate 
skill  as  a  bi(»rapher,  are  perhaps  best  displayed  in  the 
"  Life  of  Wesley ;  "  but  there,  too,  his  want  of  logical  power 
is  everywhere  apparent.  The  facts  which  he  stales 
with  scrupulous  ttdelity  often  palpably  contradict  the  in- 
ferences he  draws  frpm  them.  Noristhisall;  fortheopinion 
of  the  writer,  asgivenoDone  page,  is  sometimes  entirely  op- 
posed to  the  opinion  he  utters  on  another,  and  at  variance 
widi  his  known  principles.  "  O  dear  and  honored  Southey," 
writes  Coleridj^,  "  this,  the  favorite  of  my  library  among 
many  favorites  ',  this,  the  book  which  I  can  read  for  the 
twentieth  time  with  delieht,  when  I  can  read  nothing  else 
at  all  ;  this  darling  booK  is  nevertheless  an  unsafe  book  for 
all  of  unsettled  minds. .  How  many  admirable  young  men 
do  I  know,  or  have  seen,  whose  minds  would  be  a  shuttle- 
cock between  the  battledores  which  the  bipartite  author 
keeps  in  motion  I  " 

llie  truth  is  that  Southey  has  the  art  of  relating  facta 
delightfully,  and  he  relates  them  with  the  most  scrupulous 
honesty,  but  when  he  leaves  this  firm  gronnd  and  tries  to 
fhlGI  ^e  part  of  a  philosophical  historian,  the  weak  side  of 
his  intellect  becomes  apparenL  His  Intuitions  are  often 
right,  bis  deliberate  iudEinent,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  is 
frequently  wrong.  Southey  acknowledges  that  he  could 
DM  stand  severe  thought,  and  indeed  he  was  too  busy  a 
man  in  his  profession  to  be  a  profound  thinker. 

Southey's  contributions  to  the  literature  of  English  poe- 

Kare  not  many ;  but  they  are  so  able  that  it  is  to  be  de- 
red  he  did  not  carry  out  his  intention  of  continuing  the 
"  History  "  left  so  imperfect  by  Wartoa.  His  knowledge 
of  the  subject  was  immense,  and  he  might  have  producetia 
tiarrative  full  of  critical  and  biozraphicaL  interest,  and 
written  in  the  purest  English,  which  would  have  formed  a 
text-book  for  students.  His  "  Life  of  Cowper,"  although 
in  parts  a  tittle  languid  and  diffusive,  shows  how  admirably 
Southey  conld  write  about  poets  and  poetry  ;  but  in  this 
department  of  literature,  as  In  others,  he  appears  to  have 
expended  much  comparadvely  useless  strengtk.  This  was 
partly  owing  to  his  singular  kindness  of  heart,  wliich  led 
him  again  and  again  to  betHend  those  who  needed  help 
ud  deserved  iL  Southey,  for  example,  by  bis  friendship 
for  Kirke  White  while  living,  and  by  the  publication  of  his 
"  Bemains  "  after  his  decease,  produced  an  interest  in  that 
young  poet,  which,  to  judge  from  the  poems  he  left  behind 
oim,  was  beyond  his  deserts.  The  "  Lives  of  Uneducated 
P^ets"  is  another  work,  written  with  a  benevolent  object, 
which,  if  looked  at  apart  from  the  kindly  parpose  of'^  the 
writer,  must  be  regarded  as  waste  labor ;  but  while  we  regret 
that  the  claims  upon  Southey  prevented  him  oftentimes  Irom 
■Mouplishing  the  work  For  which  he  was  most  fitted,  it  is 
leasant  at  this  aame  time  to  remember  how  ready  he  evar 


o  sacrifice  personal  ainu  to  generons  and  self-denying 


With  these  actions  the  life  of  Southey  was  crowded  and 
ennobled.  He  said  many  a  bitter  thing  in  his  day,  made 
rash  statements,  uttered  opinions  of  men  and  measures 
which  will  not  bear  a  moment's  examination  ;  but  he  never 
knowingly  did  an  unjust  act,  or  shirked  an  obvious  duty. 
To  use  a  homely  saying,  his  heart  was  all  along  in  its  right 
place  ;  and  if,  as  a  politician  and  theologian,  he  sometimes 
indulged  in  what  may  be  called  feminine  passion,  the  no- 
ble lite  he  lived  was  one  of  the  manliest,  and  is  even  more 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  memory  of  Englishmen  than  his 
great  literary  achievements. 


PANDCBANG  HARI.> 


Pamdttbano  Habi,  for  that  is  our  hero's  name  — ^  he  is 
a  man,  not  a  cookeir  book  —  was,  when  we  first  make  his 
acquaintance  a  Mahralta  boy,  who  had  been  rescued  by 
Sawunt  Rbo,  a  mighty  man  among  the  Mahrattas,  from  be- 
ing trampled  to  death  by  a  drove  of  bullocks.  Nothing  was 
known  of  this  waif  and  stray,  except  that  he  had  a  red 
mark  on  bis  forehead,  showing  thai  Qe  was  a  true  Hindoo 
of  good  caste,  and  that  be  had  a  silver  chain  round  his 
waist.  So  he  was  clothed  and  reared  by  the  mi^ty  man, 
and  the  name  he  gave  him  was  Pandurang  Hari.  Be  was 
about  five  years  old  when  he  was  found,  and  from  that  age 
till  sixteen  all  that  be  tells  us  of  himself  is  that  he  was 
much  beloved  by  Sawunt  Rao,  and,  at  last,  considered  him- 
self his  son ;  meantime  his  education  was  not  neglected, 
and  he  was  taught  to  read  and  write.  By  the  time  our 
hero  was  sixteen  the  world  had  got  so  far  on  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century.  Holkar  and  Scindiah,  the 
great  Idahratta  Chiefs,  were  still  independent,  and  just  at 
that  time  the  first  called  out  his  army  to  make  war  on  hii 
brother  potentate^ 

In  tltis  army  Sawunt  Rao  commanded  a  division,  and  he 
made  the  lad  a  clerk  in  his  Secretary's  office.  This  Secre- 
tary, or  "  Catcoon,"  as  the  Indian  term  for  him  is,  was  a 
thorough  scoundrel,  and  even  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  our 
voung  friend  Pandurang  Hari  confesses  Uiat  he  was  not  far 
behind  his  superior  in  roguery.  Indeed,  all  throughout  the 
early  part  of  our  hero's  nistory  we  are  strangely  reminded 
of  Gil  Bias,  except  that  the  Mahrattas  were  much  more 
accomplished  villains  than  their  Spanish  parallels.  So 
when  his  chief  advised  him  to  draw  his  servants'  pa^  and 
never  to  give  them  any  of  it,  adding,  "  There  is  nothtng  in 
the  world  like  rupees,"  Pandurang  was  not  slow  to  take  the 
hint.  And  though  his  character  afterwards  mended  a  lit- 
tle, we  find  him  to  the  very  end  acting  on  the  great  princi- 
ple laid  down  by  Mr.  Robson's  father  in  the  farce,  "  Some 
ale  say  when  you  find  anything,  trv  to^ve  it  to  the 
il  owner,  but  my  father  always  sud,  '  When  you  find 
anything  keep  it' " 

It  roust  be  added,  however  that  this  propensity  on  the 
part  of  Pandurang  Hari  got  him  into  endless  trouble,  and 
on  one  occasion  on  his  entry  into  life  very  nearly  caused  it 
to  be  cut  short  by  a  rope ;  for  having  possessed  himself  by 
fraud  of  some  silver  bangles  stolen  by  a  murderer,  and  be- 
ing found  in  possession  c?  them  by  the  son  of  the  mnrdered 
man,  and  accused  of  the  murder,  his  patron  Sawunt  Rao 
was  so  exasperated  that  he  called  out  "  The  bangles,  the 
banglea,  aS  with  him,"  and  he  would  have  been  hanged 
thereand  then  had  it  not  been  that  there  were  no  low  caste 
men  loitering  about  to  do  the  deed.  Space  for  reflection 
being  thus  afforded,  he  had  time  to  accuse  his  chief,  Govln- 
dah,  the  Carcoon,  who  had  tieen  bribed  by  the  murdered 
man's  son.  To  make  a  long  story  sluirt,  the  Carcoon  wac 
fined  4000  rupees,  and  Pandurang  Hui  was  sent  away 
from  Sawunt  Uao's  service,  and  made  pay  clerk  to  a  corps 
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Jodoru,  llulkur'*  cApital,  wTwre  liii  arm/  wu  concentrated 

In  order  U)  guiird  ii  agalait  tho  dratigns  of  Svindiuh. 

faadumig  Mwn  ILund  out  IbaC  the  dnliu  of  pay  clerk 
were  uioru  uiicroug  than  iucralive.  lie  migbc  have  em- 
beuled  lIic  |iHjr,  only  ibere  was  very  little  to  pay,  much 
lent  u>  uiiiImzxIu  ;  and  as  to  Ibu  duty  another,  that  of  issu- 
ing amts,  wai  added,  be  had  hard  work,  especially  as  hii 
ragged  re(;imcnt  went  iwBg|;ering  about  wllh  lighted  inatcb- 
lockB  aiuuiig  piles  of  gunpowder.  Just  as  he  was  bavins;  a 
little  rest  in  Lis  [cnl  a  cry  arose  of  "  A  spy,  a  spy."  "  Put 
him  in  irons,"  snid  Pdndurang.  who  waited  on  the  com- 
mandur  of  bis  eoiupany  to  know  what  wai  to  be  done  with 
bim.  "  A  spy,"  SHid  tbe  great  mnn,  "why,  hang  bim  in- 
stantly." Thus  I'ortifiuJ,  t'andurang  Mve  tlie  necessary 
orJer;  the  man  was  hanged  t hero  and  then  in  llie  dark, 
an.l  wliun  doy  dawned  lie  discovered  that  it  was  Govindxh, 
tbe  Cai'cooii,  \ai  old  enemy.  •'  There  he  hun^,"  says  Pan- 
durang  llari,  '■  as  cadaverous  and  ghastly  as  in  his  life,  if 
it  were  [jOMible ;  and  yet  I  thought  death  bad,  nn  the  whole, 
improved  hiit  jieraonal  appt-arance."  The  explanation  of 
this  untoward  eveul  to  the  Carcoon  was  that  he  had  corne 
to  luduru  and  persuaded  his  friemls  to  Tm>«  the  4000 
rupees.  And  then  gave  his  guards  the  slip,  but  falliuc  among 
the  troops  wlioui  Pandurang  had  not  paid,  they  had  robbed 
him  of  the  money,  then  gagged  him  so  that  be  could  not 
espkin,  called  him  a  spy,  and  lo  be  was  hantiocl.  After 
ftll  this,  what  was  to  be  done  but  to  say  nothing  about  the 
muter,  and  to  tell  Mahadeo,  hit  inkstand  bearer,  to  bury 
tbe  body  Y 

This  WHS  all  tbe  more  easy,  b«cau»e  oest  day  came  the 
batlle,  ill  wbiuh  llolkar's  ragamufTins  were  well  beaten  by 
Bciudiah  and  ran  away.  In  this  hia  first  engagement  Pan- 
durang  etcaped  unliurl,  but  not  lO  his  old  palmn  tiawunt 
Ruo,  one  of  the  lew  honest  men  in  the  book,  whose  loss  we 
therelbra  regnst  the  more.  He  had  received  thr«e  musket- 
ImiUs  in  Iliu  shoulder,  a  sabre  cut  in  the  neck,  and  a  spear 
throujih  bis  thigh.  Nothing  could  be  done  for  him,  but 
recognizing  Pandurang  Hari  he  ordered  a  small  box  to  be 
oneiied.  From  this  be  took  a  silver  "  Kunloomh,"  or 
chain  for  the  waist.  Tbia  bad  been  foiind  on  the  child 
when  reicuvd  from  the  bullocks.  "  You  may  some  day 
find  out  by  it  who  are  your  parents, "  said  Sawunt  Rao. 
Ihe  niij;hiy  captsin  then  died,  and  Pandurang  confided 
the  chain,  on  vliieh  we  beg  ihe  reader  to  fia  his  atlenlion, 
to  his  patron's  widow  —  a  very  provident  step,  a*  his  after 
adventures  abundantly  show. 

ACier  his  first  disaster  Holkar  repaired  hie  lowes,  and 
early  in  1H02  again  took  ihe  field  against  Scindiah,  and 
advanced  on  Poena,  lo  obtain  justice  from  the  Pelsbwa, 
his  nominal  Sovereign,  who  had  long  been  in  subjection 
to  Scindiab.  lu  ibi«  design  be  was  successful;  he  routed 
his  rival's  forces,  and  marched  on  Poona,  from  which 
tbe  PeiAhwa  fled  and  made  arrangements  with  the  English 
to  protect  bim,  who  restored  him  to  bis  capital.  This  was 
enougji  to  reunite  Holkar  and  Soindiab,  atid  in  their  army 
Pandurang  Ilari  found  himself  a  captain  ofhorse  following 
Scindiah.  It  was  at  Aisaye  that  he  first  met  the  English, 
and  was  lOon  unhorsed  by  their  heavy  cavalry.  There 
ha  lay  and  shammed  dead  till  the  British  pasxed  on,  when 
be  rose  and  turned  the  guns  ihey  had  captured   against 

'Ihe  end  of  it  all,  however,  wa*  that  the  UahratUs  fled, 
leaving  B8  pieces  of  caoDon  and  seven  lUndards  in  the 
hands  of  the  Eogliih,  while  1200  of  tlielr  force  wtrv 
killed.  The  end  of  the  whole  business  was  more  tialtlea 
and  the  ricge  of  bhurtpore,  where  (he  Uahrattas  bad  the 
iatisfactian  of  rcpuUing  the  Britinh.  At  last  ibe  Mahratta 
Chiefs  made  cessions  and  concessions,  and  there  was  peace 
between  them  and  tbe  English.  Pandurang  Hari  then 
returned  to  Indore,  and  Holkar's  army  waa  disbanded, 
when  he,  too,  waa  ordered  to  go  abont  his  hnsinen,  with 
no  friends,  and  barely  a  hundred  rupees  in  his  pocket 

lliis  was  not  muiJi  for  a  man  who  bad  begun  life  to 
promiiingly,  but  nothing  fa  more  remarkable  or  more  in- 
structive, if  it  be  true,  in  these  volumes,  iban  the  rapidity 
with  which  ill-gotten  gain  takes  wings  and  fliea  from  its 


But  what  was  Panilurang  Hari  to  do  ?  Ha 
eould  economize.  Every  Mahralla  trooper  was  owner  of 
a  sword  and  dagger.  Our  hero  sold  the  first  anil  kept  the 
latter.  Then  he  muffled  up  his  head  in  a  white  sliawl  and 
tuft  Indore.  About  five  mAes  from  the  city  he  reached  the 
hut  of  a  Cjosaein  or  religious  mendicant,  and-a«  we  begged 
our  readers  not  to  forget  that  chain,  so  we  beg  them  to 
keep  sharp  ej  es  on  all  Ihe  Gosteina  they  meet  wiih  in  theae 
volumes,  and  on  this  Gosseio  in  particular ;  for  if  they  ai« 
the  greatest  scoundrels  in  India,  so  he  was  the  greatest 
sconnilrel  among  the  Gosseins,  a  Hindoo  Jesuit  who  had 
out'Jcauited  all  the  Jesuits. 

Our  hero  waa  bent  on  finding  his  way  to  Poona,  mnch  aa 
a  country  bumpkin,  in  the  days  when  such  people  existed, 
turned  his  face  to  London  town,  Poona  being  the  city  par 
exerl/ence  of  that  part  of  India.  But  when  he  tapped  at 
the  door  he  was  alarmed  at  seciDg  smoke  issuing  from  it. 
With  an  amount  of  humanity  which  does  him  creiliL  he 
crept  in  and  dragged  out  the  tioirein,  and.  having  brought 
bim  to  his  senses  by  cold  water,  all  that  Pandurang  Hari 
could  get  out  of  him  waa  a  question  why  he  was  awoke 
out  of  Lis  sleep,  and  a  demand  for  alms.  Pandurang  Ilati 
was  loo  worldly  wiie  to  say  that  be  had  100  rupees  about 
him,  but  gave  Liin  a  few  pice  and  asked  the  way  to  Poona. 
When  the  Uosfein  further  asked  him  to  give  an  account 
of  himself,  and  be  said  he  had  been  serving  Holkar,  and 
had  just  been  turned  oat  of  his  service,  tlie  holy  man 
answereii.  "  Holkar  is  mad,  Sciniliali  is  a  fool,  and  Badje- 
roa,  the  Peishwa,  is  both  mad  and  a  fool." 

Then  he  went  on  to  propose  that  he  should  turn  reli^ona 
mendicant  with  bim,  adding,  "  If  you  must  go  to  Poona,  I 
will  accompany  yon;  there  are  fools  enough  there,  and  we 
may  reap  a  pretty  harvot."  Well  1  Pandurang  waa  not 
unwilling.  Money  waa  his  object,  and  he  had  heard  these 
mendicants  realiaed  large  sums.  When -he  said  "Ye^" 
his  reli)!ious  friend  stripped  him  and  diacorered  his  rapeea. 
He  made  no  remark,  but  greased  him  all  over  and  covered 
him  wiih  dirt  and  a.«Iic«.  After  that  he  was  enuipped  with 
(he  peacock's  tail,  the  pole,  the  wallet,  and  the  leopard's 
skin,  the  emblems  of  the  order,  and  they  set  out  on  tbeir 
way. 

On  tbeir  way  to  Poona  Pandurang  foand  ont  that  hia 
new  tutor's  name  was  Gabbagd  Gousla,  and  he  seemed 
welt  known,  as  every  one  who  met  them  called  out,  "  Kam, 
ram,  Gabbagri,"  "  Your  most  obedient,  GabbBg<!,"  on  which 
tbe  old  hypocrile  extracted  an  alms.  Then,  as  they  went 
on,  he  complained  of  the  want  of  faith,  and  conseuaentlj 
of  money,  and  that  they  must  cut  themselves  and  let  the 
blood  flow  to  arouse  the  callous.  When  Pandurang.  h  la 
Gil  Blaa,  honed  that  it  mi^ht  not  be  necesaary  to  bav« 
recourse  to  this  severity,  his  companion  said,  "It  ia  aa 
well  to  be  prepared ;  here  is  a  rery  sharp  knife."  When 
Ihey  entered  Poona  Gabbag^  began  to  call  out  and  beg 
loudly,  but,  when  no  money  came  in,  he  bawle<l,  "Cut, 
Pandu;  cut."  Now  Pandurang  did  not  at  all  relish  this 
operation  on  himself,  and  so,  at  these  words,  he  answered, 
"  Certainly,  Alaharaj,"  and  gave  the  mendicant  a  slash  In 
the  arm.  Gabbag^  instantly  set  up  a  huwl  and  accused 
bis  companion  of  attempting  his  life,  and,  more  than  (bat, 
aaid  they  had  saved  a  few  rupees  between  them,  which 
Pandurang  wanted  to  rob  him  of,  and  to  kill  bim  that  he 
might  take  Ihcm  all.  In  an  instant  they  were  surrounded, 
the  rupees  were  found,  and  Paniluranji  waa  carried  before 
a  great  Brahmin,  the  bead  of  tbe  Police,  who  spared  his 
life  on  account  of  his  sanclily,  bat  handed  hia  rupeea  over 
to  Gabbag^  and  turned  him  out  of  Poona. 

Having  washed  oft  hia  dust  and  ashes.  Pan dnrang  joined 
company  wiih  a  bullock  driver  who  waa  going  to  Bombay, 
where  he  was  assured  bo  could  find  a  place,  and  tlie  wages 
were  good  and  regular.  On  their  way,  Nuaaoor —  which 
was  the  bullock  driver'a  name  —  dircoumd  wiih  Pait> 
durang  about  '■  the  Company  "  of  whom  they  had  both 
heard  so  much,  but  they  could  not  make  up  their  mlnda 
wbelher  It  waa  a  man  or  a  woman,  for  some  Mid  »he  waa 
an  old  woman,  aunt  to  the  English  King,  and  some  called 
tlie  Company  "  John  Company,"  which  waa  tbe  naow  ef 
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NassooTB  liouw,  and  got  a  place  na  me^ttingt 
chanL'a  oIHl-s.  One  day  h«  had  a  note  to  take  lo  an 
officer  who  lived  on  tho  Eaplanade,  but  no  Booner  •not  it 
delirerml  than  tho  Sahib  TUBhod  at  hint  like  a  tisor  and 
itnick  Nnd  kivked  liioi.  The  explanaiion  or  this  was  that 
the  note  contained  a  little  bill  for  money  lent,  and  the  end 
of  the  klTiiir  «iu  that  the  officer  waa  Rtusd  a  hundred 
rapeei.     Fandurang  then  changed  his  place,  and  at  last 

Et  one  aa  a  constable  or  peon  in  the  polii-e  office.  Here 
soon  Toiind  he  could  play  olT  hia  old  tricks.  From  the 
F«rBees  in  pariicular  he  exacted  constant  brilies,  and  thns 
HTed  again  i\  few  hundred  rupees. 

But,  besides  iliese  peccadilloes,  there  were  to  many  tnore 
■erious  irrcgiiJMriiiifs  in  the  office  that  the  prudent  Fiindu- 
rtLOjf  converted  bis  cash  into  gold  banglea,  necklaces,  and 
nlver  rings,  in  order  that  he  might  decamp  at  any  moment 
with  hit  wealth  about  his  person.  The  storm  did  vim  at 
last,  not  in  liia  office  but  in  the  Treasury'.  Two  clerks, 
named  ijhnkjee  anil  Filchajee,  were  detected  in  using  the 
balances  lor  their  oivn  pro  lit,  and  tbey  conspired  to  have 
the  Treasurer  put  to  death  by  an  enchanter.  Fandurang 
wai  implicated  in  this,  because  he  took  the  letter  to  a 
famous  Uyrnggee,  or  religious  mendicant,  wLio  lived  in  a 
dark  cell.  Hut  as  he  read  the  letter  at  the  window  I'andu- 
tang  di!<eovereil  that  this  enchanter  was  none  other  than 
old  GahhngiS  Goaila.  The  answer  was  that  the  deed 
should  b«  done,  but  the  runees  must  first  be  sent.  Two 
hundred  waa  lobe  the  price,  but  when  Parnlu  rang  took  them 
back  he  only  handed  the  ■*  old  vagabond,"  as  be  called 
him.  one  hundred  and  fitVy. 

The  next  day  GabbaEJ  was  seiacd,  we  suspect  through 
the  inforiuatioo  of  Fandurang,  and  the  papers  found  on 
him.  The  conspirators  were  also  arretted,  ami,  to  I'andu- 
rang's  horror,  ul<l  Gabbagd,  who  had  rt'cognized  lilm  all 
the  while,  suid  it  was  Fandurang  Uari  who  brought  the 
letter,  itut  tliis  was  not  the  oiily  surprise  in  the  case,  fur 
on  the  day  ol  the  trial  Gabbagd's cell  was  empty,  behaving 
escaped,  it  was  asserted  by  all  the  natives,  by  maiiic.  At 
the  trial  the  two  conapirators  wer«  found  guilty,  and  Fandu- 
nog  acquitted  as  an  ignorant  tool,  hut  sentenced  to  be  sent 
out  of  Bombay. 

As  soon  as  be  was  put  across  the  water  from  the  iaiand, 
Fandurang  again  resolved  to  go  to  Poona.  lie  went 
through  various  adventures  on  the  way,  being  made  a 
prisoner  and  robbed  by  lomu  Pindareea,  llien  wounded  in 
a  skirmish  with  them  by  Gnglixh  troops,  and  taken  to  a 
fbrt,  where  his  wound  was  dreaied,  and  where  the  Com- 
mandant took  him  into  his  household.  The  Command»nt 
bad  a  daughter,  Juliana,  whom  the  Hindoos  called  "Jane 
Bebee  "  —  that  is,  Baby  Jane.  t>he  was  a  pretty  girl,  and 
Fandurang  confuaaes  aha  was  bis  first  but  hopeless  love. 
But  she  liad  ano'her  and  more  favored  admirer —  the  very 
officer  who  had  thrn.>hed  Fandurang  Hari  at  Bombay.  He 
attempted  to  run  olT  witb  the  not  unwilling  young  lady. 
Id  this  attempt  be  was  trustraCed  by  Fandurang,  who,  out 
of  revenge  and  love,  pretended  to  help  bim  and  then  gave 
Uie  alarui ;  hut  this  only  brought  down  the  guard,  who 
fired  on  Fandurang  and  snot  him  in  the  leg.  What  could 
he  do  but  hobble  on  to  a  hiding-niace  and  make  his  escape 
&DDI  the  Ibrt  as  fast  as  he  could  on  one  leg?  lie  was, 
however,  pursued  and  dragged  back  to  the  liirt,  but  having 
made  a  clean  breast  as  to  bis  part  in  ihe  [iroposed  elope- 
ment, he  waa  released,  and  found  his  way  to  Foa  again, 
without  a  penny  in  the  world. 

Afler  walking  about  witb  an  empty  itomach,  and  admir- 
ing the  magnificent  city  with  the  Palace  of  tbe  Peisbwa  in 
the  centre,  our  liero  (bund  himself  at  nightfall  still  in  tlie 
streets;  iho  police  seized  him  und  hurried  him  to  Ihe  Hahe- 
kee  Kotwall,  —  that  is,  to  the  bead  ofthe  Police,  who  was 
an  Abyssinian  negro.  '-  Pay  a  fine  of  100  rupees  for  heine 
out  after  gunfire,"  said  the  black;  and,  as  Fandurang  Jiad 
not  the  wherewiihal  to  pay,  ha  was  well  flogged  anil  turned 
out  of  the  city  proper  into  ibe  suburbs.  Uow  he  supported 
himeelr  he  does  not  say.  Perhaps  he  had  slill  a  few  rupees 
about  him  wbieh  be  forbear*  to  mODtion,  with  the  tecretive- 
ness  of  hiarace. 


But  now  came  the  event  which  was  the  tumin<r-poinC  of 
bis  career,  and  gave  bim  an  object  which  rendered  the  rest 
of  his  life  comparatively  honest.  One  night,  whilu  he  was 
prowling  about  and  meditating  revenge  on  the  Kotwall,  he 
sat  down  at  the  back  of  a  poor  house  in  which  there  was  a 
light  at  a  window.  Soon  after  there  waa  a  buatle  in  the 
house,  and  in  a  little  while  exclamations  of  "  Don't,  don't  I  " 
followed  by  the  fall  of  a  heavy  body  out  of  the  window.  It 
fell  at  his  feet,  and  Panilurang  caught  it  up,  and  6nilin<r  it 
still  breathed,  nnd  that  it  was  a  woman,  carried  her  to  the 
river,  and  by  sprinkling  water  on  the  face  revived  Iter.  Ai 
he  saw  torches  in  the  direction  of  the  hnuse,  he  dashed  into 
the  stream  with  the  body  and  carried  it  in  satety  to  a  straw 
stack  on  the  other  side.  There  he  lelt  it,  and  then  crept 
down  to  the  bank  to  see  what  followed.  Tbe  light*  now 
came  down  to  the  hank,  nnd  while  he  remained  In  shadow 
on  Ills  side  they  revealed  a  band  of  Gwseins,  one  of  whom 
was  the  villaiuotiB  and  ubiquitous  Gabbagd,  who  is,  if  we 
may  coin  the  word,  the  ubiqnUou»M  character  in  tbe  whole 
book. 

"  She  must  bo  dead,"  said  tbe  old  vagabond  ;  "  if  stran- 
gling did  not  destroy  her,  the  fall  from  the  window  must 
have  done  so,"  said  another  voice.  ■■  But  what  must  we  tell 
Trimbuckje  Danglia?  "  said  Gabbagd.  "Why,  tell  him 
the  deed  is  done  I  "  "  But  if  ahe  ap|iear  again  I  "  "  ^V'hy, 
then,"  said  Gabbagd,  "  woe  to  us."  "  Vishnu  save  us  from 
Habekee  Kotwall,  the  police  master  I "  With  there  words 
the  assassins  deparleil,  and  our  hero  returned  to  bis  body 
at  the  straw  stack,  where  we  leave  bim  for  a  moment  en- 
gaged in  restoring  the  half-strangled  woman,  while  we  l>eg 
(lie  reader  to  keep  his  eye  on  another  vagabond  character. 
ibis  Trimbuckje  Danglla,  of  whom  we  shall  bear  much,  as 
he  plays  the  part  of  second  villain  in  lids  story.  He  waa 
po  less  s  person  than  the  Peishwa'ssword bearer,  and  divided 
tl)o  favor  of  the  imbecile  Badjerao  with  the  AbyssiniaD 
police  master. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


A  GsRMAR  edition  of  Dr.  Brec's  "Faltadn  of  Darwinism" 
is  bein|[  prepared  by  Herr  Otto  L5iing,  of  Lingen. 

FoBiiOR  papers  report  the  death  of  the  King  of  Dahomey. 
He  was  so  unpopular,  that  only  twenty  of  liis  women  wei« 
sncrifloed  on  his  grave  instead  of  the  usual  thousand.  Served 
him  riclit. 

iMTKLLiaiiNCa  hss  been  brought  from  Africa  by  a  travoilerwbo 
has  just  arriced  in  Paris,  that  Dr.  Livingstone  whs  alive  and  well 
at  the  beginning  of  tbe  month  of  July  liut.  Ue  has  ceased  to 
be  interesting. 

At  a  recent  sals  in  Paris  a  box  of  old  papers  was  purchased 
fbr  S3  francs,  in  which  have  been  discovered  autographs  of 
lladne,  Cumeille,  Conilillac,  D'AIemberl,  Alfred  de  Masset, 
Baliac.  Holidrs,  and  many  marshals  of  ihe  flr>t  empire. 

In  a  notice  of  Mr.  Longfellow's  new  volume  of  poems,  tha 
London  limu  remarks :  "  In  England,  as  well  as  in  America,  hf 
sianda  next  in  pupulnrity  to  our  own  Laureate.  His  verse  lias 
one  essential  and  suprurae  characlerislie  of  true  poetry  —  it  is 
underitandtil  of  the  pcopje,  and  the  best  uf  it  can  charm  alike  a 
philosopher  nnd  a  Nempstraas."    The  critic  probably  meant  to 


iinderstoodcd  "  1 


GoaoOH,  the  Scottish  painter,  tolls  this  storv  of  Loi^  Palm- 
ersion  ;  "  1  liad  exhibited  for  several  years,  iut  without  any 
particular  success.  One  year,  however  — the  year  before  I 
(laiuted  'The  Corsicans'  —  Lord  Faimers'on  look  a  sudden 
fancy  to  my  picture  called  '  Summer  in  the  Lowlands,'  and 
bouithi  it  ai  a  hiijh  Hgiire.  His  lordship  at  Ihe  same  lime  made 
iiiq^uiries  after  the  artist,  and  invited  me  to  call  upon  him.  I 
waited  upon  him  accordingly.  He  complimented  mo  upon  the 
picture  ;  but  there  was  ont  thing  about  It  ho  eould  not  under- 
stand. '  That  there  ahoiilil  be  nuch  long  grass  in  a  n-'M  where 
tbere  are  so  many  sheen,'  saiil  his  lordship  wiih  n  inrrrv  twinkle 
of  the  eye.    It  was  a  decided-hit,  tUa;  and,  hMtmg  tnnght  the 
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plctare  and  ptud  for  it,  he  nu  onticled  to  hii  joke.    '  How  do 

ytm  Kcount  for  it  1 '  he  went  on,  amiling,  and  looking  fint  at 
'  the  picture  end  than  tx  ma.  'Th«(o  iheap,  my  lord,' I  replied, 
'  were  only  turned  into  thai  fleld  tho  night  before  I  finished  the 
picture.'  Uix  lordihip  laughed  heartily,  and  laid  '  Braio  '  at  id; 
reply,  and  gave  me  a  commiasion  for  two  more  piclnrc*  ;  and  I 
haTs  caBhed  linei '*-—   ■■'-   -■--'--■-'"-       ^-- 


x  Tcrj  notable  chevkljof  his  —  dear 


"  A  HBW  Tolnrao  by  Mr.  Longfellow,"  lajg  the  London  Timet, 
"  a  Bare  ofa  kindly  welcome  from  the  English  reader,  who  will 
be  glad  to  >ee  that  the  author  of 'Evannlirie' hsi  not  again 
been  playing  truant  in  the  tnnilation  of  an  Italian  chusic, 
or  in  a  metrical  adaptation  of  the  New  Testament,  but  hae 
relorned  to  the  true  bent  of  hii  geniui,  and  hai  civen  ui  an- 
other eeriei  of  '  Talec  of  a  Wayaide  Inn  '  and  '  Birds  of  Pae- 
aage.'  In  these  days,  also,  when  a  eonfosion  of  tongues  such  as 
hindered  the  Tower  of  Babel  teeini  to  hare  Tatlen  upon  the 
writers  of  poetry,  each  having  a  Jargon  resembling  that  of  hi« 
neighbor  in  nolbing  but  that  it  ia  unintelligible,  it  is  a  relief  to 
be  reminded  that  there  are  still  fota  left  who  do  as  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  Byron,  and  Wordsworth  did  before  them, 
and  honestly  endeavor  to  lum  plain  thought  into  plain  English. 
We  look  upon  the  sastained  popularity  of  Mr.  Longtellow  and 
Mr.  Tennyson  as  a  standing  protest  against  the  labored  ob- 
scurity of  a  real  poet  like  Mr.  Browning,  and  itill  more  against 
the  pretensions  of  certain  writers  whose  pens  have  for  some 
years  past  been  purling  in  a  round  of  mutual  adulation.  With 
great  complacency,  and  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  outside 
world,  these  bards  have  enlisted  each  other  into  the  hand  c^ed 
thf  immortiil  band.  If  just  reeentlj  a  silence  has  fallen  over 
the  new  school  and  its  affiliated  critics,  it  is,  we  presume,  be- 
caoM  they  liare  settled  all  things  to  their  own  satisfaction,  and 
have  now  nothing  more  to  lay.  The  new  school  has  proved 
Itielf  light  in  all  things  beyond  all  doubt  of  its  adherents  ;  but 
the  general  putilic  goee  its  way,  and  receives  this  Uttle  volume  of 
■impie  verse  with  pleunre  and 


d  even  eagamesi. 

puhliihed,  some  yean  agi 
Esprit  dans  I'Histoire,"  i 


nolher, 
."  from  which  it  appeared  that  almost 
liitorical  saying  had  cither  in  course  ol  time 
repetition  become  falsiSed,  or  had,  from  the 


M.  Edoitabd 

"  Les  Mots  hist 
every  celebrated 
and  hj  force  of 

beginning,  been  deliberately  invented.    Francis  _. 

wrote  after  the  battle  of  Pavia,  "  Tout  est  perdu  fbrs  I'honneuri  " 
Henri  IV.  never  said  before  eutering  Paris,  "  Pnnnvaatbien  une 
masse ;  "  Louis  XVIII.  never  said  on  a  similar  occasion,  "  It  n'y  a 
rien  dechani^.il  n'y  aqu'un  Francaisde  plus,"  though,  hearing 
the  remark  perpetnally  aitiibnted  to  him,  he  ended -by  believing 
that  he  had  really  uttered  it  The  historical  sayings  of  military 
oommanders  hare  been  as  much  perverted  as  those  of  monarchs. 
We  need  not  repeat  for  the  hundredth  time  after  Mr.  Carlyle 
what  really  was  said  (in  lieu  of  the  tnulilionat  "  Tirez  lea  pre- 
miers, measieun  les  Anglais  ")  at  Fontenoy ;  and  it  is  already 
sufficiently  well  known  dial  at  Waterloo  the  Dnke  of  Welling- 
ton did  not  say  precisely,'"  Up,  Guards,  and  at  them,"  and  that 
General  Cambronue  satd  nothing  resembling,  "  The  Guard  dies 
and  does  not  surreuder,"  in  rererence  to  the  attitude  of  the 
admioible  body  of  men  who  did  not  die  and  did  surrender.  The 
inain  facts  of  history  cannot  well  be  upeei;  but,  closely  tested, 
fow  historical  sayings  will  stand ;  thf  characters,  too,  ol  histori- 
cal pereonages  are  apt  to  change  on  new  light  being  brought  to 
hear  ddou  them,  and  it  is  to  he  (bared  that  historical  aoKdolea 
have  often  been  constructed  on  the  most  nnsabstaultat  founda- 
tions, and  frequently  without  any  foundation  at  all.  The  mill  of 
Sans-Souci  has  juit  been  brought  down  with  a  crash  by  the 
Historical  Society  of  Potsdam ;  nor  has  the  miller  who  refused 
to  sell  it  to  Frederick  the  Great  escaped.  With  the  miller  and 
the  mill  disappesr  the  lawsuit  of  which  the  mill  is  traditionally 
believed  to  have  been  made  the  subject,  and  the  judges  of  sucn 
perAct  integrity  that  they  refused  to  decide  nnjustly  in  favor  of 
the  King.  The  story  which,  like  so  many  stones,  was  Invented 
little  by  Utile,  had  its  origin  in  a  book  professing  to  contain 
"conversations  with  Frederick  the  Great,"  written  and  pub- 
lished bj  Dr.  Zimmermann,  who  attended  Frederick  in  his  last 
illness.  Zimmennann  is  now  believed  to  have  drawn  f^ly  on 
his  imagination  ;  but  all  he  says  abont  the  milt  of  Sans  Souci 
is  that  it  interfered  with  the  King's  view  from  the  orangery, 
that  his  Majesty  wished  to  buy  it,  and  that  the  miller  refused  to 
■ell  it.  This  anecdote  first  look  good  literary  form  in  the  hands 
of  tho  poet  Hehel,  who,  to  Zimmermann's  supposed  fact,  added 
a  fiction  of  his  own,  introducing  the  story  of  the  lawsuit. 
ZimmermauB's  highly  imaginary  "conversations"  have  been 
annotated  br  a  valet  of  Frederick's  named  Neumann,  who 
points  out  all  that  ia  false  in  them,  including,  among  many  other 
things,  the  anecdote  of  the  miller  and  t£  mill.     Nanmaon's 


by  one  of  his  relaiions  to  the  Uistorical  Society  of  Foisdam, 
which,  after  a  certain  delay,  reported  on  ihe  subject.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  bet  that  the  mill  could  not,  by  its  position,  have 
interfered  with  Frederick's  view  from  the  orangery,  and  that 
the  valet  Neumann  never  heard  of  any  difference  between  Fred- 
erick and  a  miller  [which  after  all  is  only  negative  evidence),  it 
aupearl  that  the  records  of  the  Berlin  tribunals  contain  no  men- 
tion whatever  of  the  action  of  ejectment  whkb  the  King  is  held 
to  have  brought  against  hii  obstinate,  intractable  subject. 

SFBAXtMO  of  "  Aftermath  "  the  Saturday  Rtciae  says,  in  the 
corner  ot  a  particnlarly  amiable  article  :  "  All  rtadeis  of 
poetry  must  feel  pleasure  when  Mr.  Longfellow  adds  a  new  vol- 
nme  lo  his  former  works;  the  only  thing  we  are  inclined  lo  , 
quarrel  with  Is  the  title,  '  Aftermath.'  Mr.  Loi^gfellow  is  but  a 
year  or  two  older  than  our  Laureate,  and  we  in  England  hais 
not  yet  lost  the  hope  of  seeing  the  anlhor  of  *  Guinevere'  and 
'  In  Memoriam,' perhaps  after  a  certain  time  given  to  rapoK, 
lo  the  readjustment  and  final  concentration  of  his  prcai  Real- 
ties, once  more '  spring  upwards  like  a  pyramid  of  tire,'  ind 
outshine  all  his  former  achievements.  Both  Mr.  Tennyson  atul 
Mr.  Longfellow  must  be  included,  we  think,  in  the  same  ciaai  of 
singers  —  the  men,  we  mean,  of  culture  and  thought ;  men  with 
a  power  of  self-measurement  and  self-crlticiim  that  enables  thtin, 
if  not,  like  Dryden,  to  go  on  improvi;ig,  at  least,  like  Miitoa 
and  others,  to  retain  their  vigor  and  hold  their  ground  firmly 
throughout  a  long  career.  They  are,  in  a  word,  artiil-puels, 
and  nut  bard-poets.  The  bard,  such  aa  Shelley  —  we  will  add, 
in' f pile  of  alt  his  faulta,such  as  Swinburne —  belongs  toanoibcr 
type  and  subdivision  of  the  poetic  brotherhood.  He  is  not 
necessarily  greater  ;  perhaps,  in  the  number  and  organiiation 
of  his  faculties  he  is  often  less ;  but  he  diflera.  Ue  is,  on  ibt 
other  hand,  we  believe,  less  likely,  when  his  youthful  iiuaeuia- 
lion  flags  a  little,  to  fall  baik  on  meditative  feeling  and  the 
resources  of  art,  thus  acquiriDg  for  it  new  strength  and  ener^. 
Imaginative  writers,  if  they  tose  nothing  else  as  time  goes  on, 
must  lose  the  glow  and  fire  of  youth  —  the  mere  animal  fire,  if 
you  will;  hut  even  that,  unless  replaced  by  mental  powers  that 
ripen  and  develop  themselves  tht«ugh  serioua  thought,  sad 
sustained  efltbrta  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  or  the  itudy  of  hnman 
life,  Is  a  loss  to  be  felt  and  regretted.  Now  the  bard  we  think 
less  likely  to  recover  himself  after  this  first  exhaustion,  snd  to 
go  on  growing,  than  the  artisL  We  have  not  space  enongb  at 
our  dis]>osal  to  discuss  the  question  here,  but  the  grounds  of  our 
belief,  as  it  seems  u>  us,  are  obvious  enough.  If  this  be  so,  Mr. 
Longl'ellow,  emphatically  an  artlsl-poet,  and  not  a  bard,  has 
many  fruitful  years,  we  trust,  before  him  \  many  cro]>s  of  fra- 
grant clover  and  flourishing  lucerne  to  gamer  In,  of  which  the 
seeds  are  now  working  secretly  underground.' 

"  Taking  this  volume,  however,  jusi  as  we  find  it,  we  like  noth- 
ing better  than  the  short  lyric  at  the  end  entitled,  like  the  book 
itself, '  Aftermath.'  It  is  full  of  pensive  beauty,  and  seems  as  if 
it  had  been  written  in  a  time  of  falling  leaven  to  the  wailinp  of 
some  autumnal  wind.  Before  quoting  it,  we  would  remark  that 
the  technical  term  '  rowen,'  a  term  new  to  us,  appears  to  be  a 
good  old  English  word  preserved,  like  many  other  good  old 
English  words,  in  Ajierica,  though  forgotten  here ;  it  means  the 
rough  grass,  etc.,  whilst  still  on  the  ground,  which  makes  up 
the  aftermath  when  it  is  cat :  — 

" '  When  the  Summer  fields  are  mown. 
When  the  birds  are  fiedged  and  flown, 

And  the  dry  leaves  strew  the  path  ; 
With  the  falling  of  the  snow. 
With  the  cawing  of  Ihe  ct«w. 
Once  again  the  fields  we  mow 

And  gather  in  (he  aftermath. 

'■  'Not  the  sweet,  new  grass  with  flowera 
Is  this  harvestine  of  ouri ; 
•  Not  the  upland  clover  bloom  ; 
Bui  the  rowen  mixed  with  weeds, 
Tangled  lulls  from  marsh  and  meadi 
Where  the  poppy  drops  its  seeds 
In  the  silence  and  the  gloom.' " 


Burnktt'b  Cocoaink  Ii  the  best  and  chcapkbt  Hair 
Dressing  in  the  world.  It  promous  the  Growth  or  thi 
Hair,  and  Is  entirely  free  from  all  hrtUttinir  matter.  The 
name  and  title  thereof  is  adopted  as  a  Trade-mai^  to 
■ecare  the  pnblic  and  proprielore  againit  fmpoaltioD  br 
the  tDtrodaction  of  spnrious  artlolei.  All  niiMilfaoriiM 
UH  of  this  Tnde-mark  will  be  promptljr  proiecnted. 
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ZELDA-S  FORTUNE. 

BOOK   III.    OFF  THK  STAUE. 

CHAPTER.  XII.  (conitnu«ff.) 

"  Zklda  I  "  she  began,  "  You  have 
never  known  amother —  I  know  noth- 
ing of  where  yoa  are,  or  of  wlutydu 
■re,  bgt  that  you  are  the  child  of  her 
who  wa>  more  than  a  mother  to  me. 
If  you  are  rich  and  happy,  as,  though 
X  girl,  you  may  b«,  it  may  add  to  your 
happineu  to  Know  that  there  ii  one 
who  liaa  liTed  and  longed  for  you,  for 
your  mother's  sake,  ever  since  yoa 
wore  bora,  and  whom  you  may  make 
hippy  by  a  ugbt  of  you  before  she 
diei.  If  you  are  poor,  there  is  wealth 
kt  yon,  that  has  been  hoarded  and 
guarded  for  you  for  yean  If  you  are 
unhappy  and  alone,  Uiere  !■  a  life  wait- 
ing to  guard  and  treaaure  yoa  more 
tliaa  gold.  I  have  lived  in  your  un- 
known life,  bat  it  is  only  to-day  I  have 
found  out  bow  to  tell  you  bo.  It  was 
from  one  who  says  he  knows  yoa,  and 
from  whom  perhapi  you  may  hear  of 
me.  But  he  can  only  tell  you  what  is 
falee,  for  he  haa  seen  nothing  that  is 
tme.  We  are  of  the  same  people,  my 
child,  though  your  father  wai  a  Gorgio 
—  no  good  ever  came  of  marrying  out 
from  Uie  people,  nor  ever  will.  But 
he  was  a  ^reat  man,  and  a  gentleman 
— you  are  a  lady,  even  if  you  are  but 
■  poor  girl.  Zelda  they  call  you,  and 
I  am  told  to  write  to  you  under  yet 
another  name  —  but  to  me,  and  in 
troth,  you  are  Alice,  and  Alice  only. 
Ton  were  called  so  by  the  priest  in 
charch,  and  your  faAer's  name  was 
Hiynaid.      lou  should  have  been   a 

r  heiress ;  you  are  one  so  far  as  it 
,  nth  me.  Coitae  to  St  Bavons, 
come  and  take  your  own,  and  reward 
me  by  the  one  sight  of  you  for  which  I 
burn.    Yonr  moUier  in  love, 

"  MAnoARKT  Golds  icK, 

for  Mabiktta  Rou ani." 

Poor  Aaron,  meanwhile,  waa  mow- 
ing lingularly  uncomfortable.  It  is 
*nrprisi;ig  how  long  time  seems  when 
one  is  sitting  on  the  slimy  stone  steps 
of  a  flooded  cellar,  withont  daring  to 
ttiike  a  light  in  order  to  summon  the 
oonsoling  genius  of  tobacco,  and  dread- 
ing every  sound  for  fear  it  may  signify 
the  descending  hand  of  a  policeman 
on  one's  coat-collar.  Course  was 
Bot  his  strong  pcnnt :  though   he   was 


a  clever  coninrer,  and  accustomed  to 
creep  in  and  out  through  keyiioles,  he 
was  by  no  means  the  first  conjurer 
who  nHs  found  sleight-of-hand  and 
limb  an  extremely  useless  accomplish- 
ment when  he  is  unable  to  ensure  his 
own  conditions.  He  felt  like  a  rat  in 
one  of  his  wife's  traps :  and  even  the 
would  have  considered  herself  at  least 
half  avenged  could  she  have  been 
conscious  of  the  tremor  that  came 
over  him  whenever  a  word  was 
spoken  louder  than  usual  during  her 
long  talk  with  Harold  Vaugban.  At 
last  he  could  bear  it  no  longer.  It 
was  impossible  for  his  limbs  to  remain 
still  forever,  and  the  force  of  habit, 
at  his  age,  was  too  strong  to  let  even 
fear  prevent  him  from  groping  into 
every  hole  and  corner  of  wherever  he 
might  happen  to  be.  Moreover,  Mt^s 
chronic  fondness  for  her  coal-celbr 
had,  even  so  far  back  as  his  last  visit, 
suggested  the  suspicion  that  the  coals 
she  was  so  chanr  of  bumine  might  be 
more  valuable  than  the  highest  market 
quotation  of  a  ton.  He  even  traded 
on  his  own  fears.  That  dark  inner 
door  looked  a  bad  hiding-pLace,  seeing 
how  likely  it  was  to  attract  attention  : 
but  it  might  contain  something  to  be 
set  as  profit  against  the  additional 
risk  of  danger. 

So  at  last,  after  much  making  up 
his  mind,  he  drew  oS  his  boots  and 
stockings,  and,  though  his  toes  curled 
and  his  marrow  crept  at  the  sight 
and  touch  of  the  foul  water,  stepped 
delicately  into  the  slime,  which  now 
came  up  nearly  to  his  knees.  But 
he  could  have  balanced  himself  on  a 
tight  rope,  and  passed  the  slipping 
and  slippery  bricks  in  safety  by  keep- 
ing his  anus  well  balanced  and  his 
eyes  strught  to  the  goal  before  him 
until  he  reached  the  other  side.  The 
door  was  locked,  but  he  would  as  soon 
have  thought  of  travelling  without 
his  pack  of  cards  a«  inthont  his 
skeleton  key. 

As  he  had  dimly  suspected,  there 
was  no  coal — only  the  cuest  that  had 
now  remained  unopened  for  »o  long. 
Here  was  another  opportunity  for  him 
to  use  his  key.  He  inserted  it,  but 
the  lock  was  hampered,  and  would 
not  move.  It  mattered  Uttle,  however 
—  he  had  discovered  what  he  had 
been  wanting  to  find  for  years,  and  if 
he  could  not  open  it  now,  he  was  cer- 
tainly no  conjurer  if  he  could  not  find 
a  way  of  getting  it  opened  before 
many  honrs  were  gone.    So,  for  the 


present,  he  returned  the  way  he  came, 
re-locking  the  inner  door. 
In  a  few  minutes  back  came  Mrs. 

Goldrick. 

"  Well,"  he  asked  anxiously,  "  is  the 
fellow  gone?  Ah — that's  all  right, 
then.  If  he'd  come,  I'd  quite  made 
up  my  mind  to  make  him  food  for  the 
slAgs  down  there.  And  now  for  some 
brandy.  Don't  you  see  I'm  half- 
dead  ?  .  And  then  to  business.  What 
did  you  say  to  the  Chdctngro  t " 

She  did  not  answer  him,  but  onlv 
walked  before  him  along  the  passage  till 
they  reached  the  door  of  their  living- 
room.  She  did  not  enter,  bat  laid  one 
hand  upon  the  handle  and  pointed  with 
the  other  to  the  door  of  the  streeL 

"Why,  Mag — what  in  the  name 
of  the  horrors  do  you  mean?  " 

"That,"  she  answered,  as  if  nn- 
williiig  to  waste  more  syllables  upon 
him  than  she  was  obliged.  She  waa 
acting  her  old  stony  manner  now,  and 
the  imitation  outdid  the  reality. 

"  Come,"  he  said,  "  none  of  that 
chafi.  I  want  brandy,  and  I  want 
money,  and  I'm  going  to  be  a  good 
huslMnd    to    you    for    three    Miole 

"  As  for  brandy,  there's  a  public- 
house  at  the  comer  —  anybcHly  in 
Wharf-Side  will  tell  you  where." 

"  I  dare  say  I  And  where  money  It 
too,  1  suppose." 

>'  You'll  get  as  much  from  them  aa 
from  me." 

"  Look  here,  I'm  not  in  a  humorfor 
fhn.  I'm  in  a  humor  tor  my  thousand 
pounds." 

"Fm  sorry  for  you  —  it's  not  pleas- 
ant to  be  balked  in  on   '     ' 


"  Well,  of  all  the  cheats  and  swin- 
dlersl  A  bargain's  a  bargain — that 
I  swear  by." 

"  So  do  L  You  shall  have  your  due 
—  I  won't  joke  again.  But  first  of  all 
you  must  give  me  a  shilling.  I've 
changed  my  mind  --I  know  vou  can't 
talk  dry,  and  you  shall  have  the 
brandy  without  going  round  the 
comer.  I'll  fetch  it  myself,  and  be 
back  in  five  minutes." 

"Well,  Mag,  you're  a  good  girl 
after  all.  This  looks  queer,  though," 
he  thoughL  "  1  never  do  like  Slag 
when  she's  kind  :  but  I'm  too  old  a 
bird  to  be  caught  by  any  of  her 
witch's  ETuel  —  let  her  keep  that  for 


laa  Gon 


There  — ther 


shilling :  the  laat,  I  give  you  my  oath 
on  it.  .  .  .  Haag  it,  though,"  be  said 
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when  she    came  back,    "  that's  not 
much  liquor  for  the  money." 

"  Nefer  mind  —  it'i  all  the  better 
for  being  dear.  Why  don't  yoa 
drink?" 


reached  his  beard. 

"  Fool !  "  ihe  said,  "  do  you  think 
rd  iratte  a  farthing  to  cheat  the  hang- 
man of  a  ro<rue  like  you  ?  " 

"HuUoa,  Mas!    What's   come  to 

*   you   now  1     I   did  think  so,   though. 

Mid  I  think  you  vonld,  too.    I  doubt 

your  brandy  to-day,  Mag  —  it  might 

be  ju£t  a  trifle  too  dear." 

"  You  shall  see  "    She  took  np  her 

En,   and  wrote  on   the  palm   td  her 
lid.  in    large    capitals,  the    word 
ZELDA. 

'■  1  wanted  money  for  postage,"  she 
said:  "  (hat's  what  made  your  brandy 
so  di'Br.  And  now  ask  me  for  a  then- 
sand  farthings,  if  jou  dare.  A  bar- 
gain's a  bargain,  you  know."    ■ 

Aaron's  squint  grew  marrelloui  to 
behold.  Chie  eye  travelled  to  the  ceil- 
ing as  it  started  at  % :  (he  other 
roamed  down  the  street  in  glaring 
at  A. 

"Hag I  Witch  I  DeTill  Whathas 
my  own  mother's  name  to  do  wi(h  my 
own  thousand  pounds?  " 

"  As  much  ai  her  son  has  to  do 
with  Alice  Maynard's  thousand 
poonds.    Nothing  at  alL" 

"  We  shall  see.''  He  smoothed 
down  his  beard,  and  apnearcd  to 
make  himself  comfortable,  (Aough  his 
eyes  still  retained  their  abnonua!  dis- 
tortion. "Do  you  remember  I  once 
threatened  you  to  put  on  the  thumb- 
acrew?" 

"  And  welcome.  I  don't  care  Cor 
thumb-screws  now.  Besides,  you're 
afraid.  You  wouldn't  speak  to  a  po- 
liceman now." 

9  "  Suppose  I  don't  speak  to  a  police- 
man Uien  —  suppose  i  only  find  out 
the  man  who  knows  what  became  of 
the  boy?" 

"What  win  he  get  by  it?  By  the 
time  you're  found  the  man,  Alice 
Maynard  will  have  got  her  " 


to  be,  and  open  your  box  before  I  do  i 
in  my  own  way,  and  help  myself  to 
more  dian  your  poor  trumpery  thou- 
sand, rd  have  done  it  soonur  if  I'd 
been  a  roan,  and  only  been  sure  where 
I  should  find  that  box  of  yours  —  I 
thought  you'd  got  It  safe  in  the  bank, 
more  fool  L" 

She  threw  open  the  window  for  an 
answer.  "If  you  don't  leave  the 
house  this  moment,"  she  said,  "  I  shall 
call  a  policeman  and  lake  my  chance 
of  what  conies.  I'd  sooner  Alice 
never  gets  a  sixpence  than  you  should 
get  a  farthing.  Be  off  —  I  mean  what 
I  wy." 

"  I  know  you  do.  Very  well,  then, 
I'm  gone  ;  but  I  mean  what  I  tay,  loo. 


Is  anybody  looking?" 


inninger.    I  see  you' 

out  my  game,  so  I  won't  pretend  you 
haven't—  I  always  meant  well,  all  the 
same,  only  you  were  such  a  fool. 
Suppose  then  I  t«ll  yon  this  minute  to 
open  yonr  box  ^  I  know  where  it  is  — 
and  lit  me  have  the  run  of  it  or  I'll 
do  by  you  what  I  did  by  Lord  Lis- 
bnm  —  only  out  and  out  this  time  I " 

"  Suppose  you're  a  coward.  Have 
I  been  atraid  of  living  in  death  that  I 
should  be  nfraid  of  you?" 

She  t\.o)tv  bi-ftvely,  for  she  felt 
brave :  hut  nt  tlie  yame  time  her  heart 

Gvcatliioli  ivLvii  she  guessed  how 
bad  been  iiii|iruviii^  the  time  while 
she  had  turgotlun  iiim  on  the  cellar- 
stMrs.  Hid  '■vi-»  were  as  sharp  as 
hers  —  better,  indeed,  fur,  in  a  war  of 
wits,  he  could  n-inl  ihe  eyes  of  others 
while-  lu!>  own  wen'  ill.-gil.le. 

"l>aok  here  once  agsin,"  he   said; 


Then  I  won't  trouble  you  to  see 
me  to  the  door."  Placing  his  two 
hands  on  the  ledge,  he  vaulted  into 
the  street,  but,  before  taking  himself 
off,  concentrated  all  the  cunoinc  mal- 
ice of  which  bis  mind  was  capable  into 
one  of  the  hideous  grins  whicn  he  had 
practised  for  pra^ssional  purposes. 
She  slammed  down  the  window  ■  so 
hard  that  it  needed  all  his  sleight  of 
hand  to  save  his  finger-nails. 

"  Who  have  I  got  to  say  thank  you 
to  for  this?  "  ue  thought,  as  he 
slouched  off  to  the  fields.  "  I  believe 
the  old  woman  is  really  a  witch  sonie- 
tiroes.  Never  mind  —  if  it's  a  race 
for  a  thousand  pounds  between  Zelda 
and  Fly-eyed  Jack,  I  know  which  the 
cunning  ones  would  back,  to  win." 

He  had  lied,  as  usual,  in  speaking  of 
his  last  shilling :  he  had  coins  enough 
lefl  to  purchase,  in  a  small  shop  in  one 
of  the  worst  back  streets  in  St.  Ba- 
Bome  locksmith's  tools  of  a  pe- 
cnliar  make  from  an  accommodating 
tradesman  who  asked  no  questions,  in 
spite  of  the  eccentricity  of  the  order. 
One  was  a  small,  bright,  neat-looking 
crow-bar,  that  looked  as  if  made  for  a 
lady's  toy :  another  was  a  close- 
toothed  me :  another  was  a  bunch  of 


value,  but  made  t 


attempt 


0  bar- 


Mrs.  Goldrick  felt  she  had  the  best 
of  it  — her  watch  was  nearly  over, 
and  her  resting  Ume  at  hand.  So 
she  was  all  the  more  careful  to  keep 
double  watch  and  ward  for  the  elev- 
enth hour. 

"  She  will  get  my  letter  to-morrow 
— ray  another  day,"  she  reckoned, 
in  impatient  anticipation  of  the  hours. 
"  Two  days.  To  see  her,  two  days 
more."  How  should  she  kill  the  four 
days  of  wai(jng  that  would  seem  like 
twice  the  years  that  were  already 
gone?  She  re-)x>lted  and  chained  the 
street  door — -five  minutes  gone  out  of 
two  days.  And  then,  for  me  rest  of 
her  waking  time,  she  retumiHl  to  the 
everlasting  search  for  the  lost  key. 

Generally  she  (oolc  her  sleep  in  one 
of  the  empty  upper  rooms.  But  to- 
night  she  never  moved  from  the  pas- 


•age  at  the  head  of  the.  cellar-stun. 
She  would  not  leave  her  post  even  for 
an  hour,  or  lose  five  mioule*  aAcr 
waking  in  renewing  her  search  agaia 
She  was  thoroughly  worn  ont  <rilb 
the  mental  excitement,  the  eihsu- 
tion  of  passion,  and  all  the  overwbdm- 
ing  events  of  such  a  day.  But  yet 
she  could  not  close  her  eyes.  I( 
seemed  as  though  the  remainder  of 
her  waitinz  was  to  be  indeed  s  vi^ 
Sleep  and  hunger  had  left  her,  aud  lU 
that  even  her  body  could  feel  wit  vio- 
lent impatience  and  a  fevered  few 
lest  the  key  should  not  lie  found.  It 
was  not  necessary  to  find  it,  ibe 
knew ;  she  had  only  to  delirer  op 
the  chest ;  but  she  was  tonnented  b]r 
a  double  craving  that  reqoired  ibe 
entire  story  of  the  Cornflower  for  ex- 
planation. One  was  to  behold  ll» 
toy  and  wonder  of  the  girl  at  finding 
nmelf  the  unexpected  possessor  ti  m 
diuch  treasure ;  merely  to  hand  onr 
an  unopened  box  would  be  far  Isa 
tame  an  ending  to  all  these  yean. 
The  other  was  to  feast  her  own  cnt 
upon  the  wealth  she  had  gatberedW 
fore  she  finally  gave  it  up  in(D  otlmr 
hands.  She  was  a  miser  foraoother'i 
sake,  but  she  had  begun  by  being  i 
miser  for  her  own,  nor  could  she  un 
speculated  and  counted  with  incb  tri- 
umph upon  the  joy  she  was  keeping 
for  another,  unless  she  had  been  W 


that  when  Zelda  came  it  might  be  for 
the  sake  of  the  love,  and  not  for  the  uke 
of  the  gold  —  to  her,  the  two  (hiui 
meant  the  same.  Shu  thoraoglJf 
believed  that  she  had  been  lacrificii^ 
herself  for  another's  supremeM  ec- 
stasy, that  (he  merits- of  her  tlevodos 
would  be  recognized,  and  that  At 
would  he  rewaided  to  the  fiill  by  w- 
ing  the  face  of  Marietta's  child  1^1 
up  at  the  sight  of  a  celestial  glon  dt 
bank-notes  and  guineas.  As  i  am 
said  before,  the  chest  was  herheaveii, 
and  not  even  the  child-form  thit 
reigned  there  would  have  mids  1 
heaven  ont  of  a  less  golden  sky. 

The  next  morning  Fortnne^  wl» 
now  seemed  to  have  chosen  the  beid 
of  the  long  -  suSering  Com  -  weed 
whereon  to  pour  out  ail  the  run  sod 
sunshine  of  her  cornucopia,  gavs  lia 
another  surprise.  Not  (hat  it  otei 
have  been  a  surprise,  for  it  depeoded 
as  much  upon  astronomical  reasoM 
as  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sua  — 
things  that  nobody  is  ever  surpmstl 
at,  though  they  are  more  wondtrinl 
than  all  the  "strange  coincidenees " 
that  people  have  stareil  at  since  tbs 
beginning  of  (he  world. 

Like  all  middle-aged  people  irtM 
live  alone,  her  habits  were  as  tegu- 
lar as  if  the  well-being  of  the  univens 
depended  upon  her  unnecessary  pons- 
tuaiity.  She  rose,  be<;an  her  seueh. 
left  it  off,  and  lay  down  always  St 
(lie  same  hour,  her  minute  band  Deini; 
instinct  and  her  hour  hand  Si.  Cudi- 
erine's  chimes.  Hem-j:  ir  bsppeiied 
that,  during  the  {icriod  ul   licr  srardw 
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the  BUD,  in  those  daily  vAriationa  that 
have  to  be  Uken  iulo  account  in  r^u- 
huing  the  Bun-dial,  had  never  had  an 
opportunitj  of  throwiiif;  hia  morning 
buam  in  one  particalar  direction 
through  tha  chink  that  formed  hii 
oaly  eDtrance  into  the  cellar  during 
BomH  ten  minutes  of  the  day.  Thi* 
moriUDg,  however,  her  having  pawed 
the  ni^t  doira-atairB  without  cloaing 
her  eyes  had  given  her  the  ten  min- 
Dtea'  atart  required.  -  The  aunbeam, 
like  a  shoirman'a  wand,  wm  pointing 
at  a  particular  angle  through  the 
chink  :  her  eyes  followed  it  to  iCa  end, 
and  lighted  on  the  rusty  ateel  ring  of 
the  long-lost  key  projecting,  not  from 
the  intenticea  of  the  bricka,  bat  from 
the  edge  of  a  rat-hole  in  the  wall. 

Fora  monuntahe  could  hardly  be- 
lieve her  eyea.  But  the  manner  of 
the  diacovery,  comine  together  with 
the  fulfihnent  of  all  her  hopea  and 
tongings,  waa  too  evidently  a  direct 
interference  and  revelation  of  the 
UDkaown  and  invUible  powerR,  whoee 
moat  direct  prophet  ia  tbe  aun,  to  allow 
her  to  doubt  for  a  moment  more,  even 
before  she  convinced  herself  that  the 
finding,  without  any  etTort  on  her  part, 
waa  real  and  true.  She  did  not  wait 
to  put  onher  pattena  or  even  to  hold 
npner  rags  witli  her  hands.  In  ahe 
plunged  over  her  kneea,  for  it  waa 
nigh  tide,  and  almost  kiaaed  the  ruat 
off  before  a  third  moment  had  gone. 

She  could  bear  to  wait  for  Zelda 
now.  She  had  regained  the  key  of 
heaveik,  and  could  wait  there. 

Her  hand  trembled  aa  she  opened 
the  inner  door  ao  much  that  ahe  had 


alippjng 
uched  her 
Ufi^  and  tasted  sweeter  than  honey. 
Still  more  her  handa  trembled  as  Uiey 
nused  the  now  mildewed  cloth  and 
inserted  the  wards.  She  pressed  die 
ring  with  reverence,  then  with  firm- 
ness, then  with  all  her  ttfength,  tlien, 
at    last,    with    violence.      Again    it 

■'Ah, I  forgot  —  it  wanted  oiling," 
she  remembered :  hut  she  had  long 
consumed  her  oil,  and  had   no  money 

It  was  a  hitter  disappointment  — 
iDDre  bitter  than  so  slight  an  obstacle 
after  anck  a  triumph  of  hope  should 
logically  have  been.  She  ot^ht  to 
have  hailed  it  as  a  sacrifice  to  I^meds 
—  the  goddeaa    who  punishes    those 


have  opened  the  chest  otherwise,  but 
after  uie  key  had  been  aent  to  her 
direct  from  the  aktes  upon  a  sanbeam, 
(o  have  uaed  any  other  meana  would 
have  been  profanation. 

So,  instead  of  breakfasting  on  the 
awhtof  her  gold,  ahe  had  to  nae  her 
wtta  in  casting  about  how  she  could 
manage  to  obtain  a   apoonful   of  oil. 

Wtule  thuE  occupied  ahe  received 
another  aurpriau  wtiich  was  no  sur- 
pvise.    The  first  was  owing  to  her  ig- 


norance of  aatronomy  —  the  second,  to 
her  ignorance  of  the  nrogreaa  of  in- 
ventions. She  had  reckoned  it  would 
take  three  or  foar  di^s  to  hear  from 
liondon  :  and  in  a  day  and  a  half,  a 
tett«r-carrier,  for  the  hrat  time  within 
living  memory,  found  hia  way  into 
Old  Wharf-SUe. 

She  tore  open  the  letter  —  a  letter 
&om  Maiietta'a  child — from  Mari- 
etta'a  self,  rather — from  the  grave. 
What  words  wonld  it  conttun  —  waa 
■he  already  on  herway? 

"  Madame,"  it  began.  The  word 
was  like  ice  —  could  it  be  from  a 
child  of  MarietU? 

"Madahb, —  As  the  agent  and  sec- 
retary of  Mademoiselle  Pauline  Lee- 
zinaka  she  inatructa  me  to  aay,  I  cannot 
read  or  write.  J  am  obli^d  to  get 
(Somebody  to  do  both  for  me  who  can't 
say  what  I  mean  and  can't  tell  what 
I  feel.  He  read 'me  your  letter  —  it 
haa  aent  me  wild.  Who  are  yon,  if 
□ot  my  mother?  Who  was  she? 
I  am  a  real  lady?  What  can  I  aay? 
—  I  don't  know  .how  to  put  down 
words.  1  trust  you:  vour  words  go 
through  me  —  I  must  know  who  yon 
are  and  what  I  am.  They  aay  a 
train  will  bring  me  to  St  Bavons  by 
afternoon,  and  I  shall  come. 

"  Believe  me  to  be,  Madame, 
"  Yours  obediently, 

"Dknis  Carol." 

This  evening — not  days,  buthoort 


and  lost,  and  lived  for  I  So  absorbed 
was  ahe  in  the  thought  that  the  bad 
not  a  thought  to  spare  for  what  the 
no  doubt  brilliant  actress,  fresh  from 
London,  would  aay  on  entering  that 
sOTdid  and  naked  bouse,  and  what 
ahe  would  think  of  her.  She  could 
only  feel  that  there  was  heart  in  the 
answer,  and,  for  the  reat,  that  the 
girl  ahould  be  feaated  royally  ^th 
love  and  joy  and  gold.  Tliere  waa 
but  one  little  miat  in  Ibe  lustre  of  her 
full  delight,  and  such  a  day  must  not 
be  dimmed  by  the  sl^htest  shadow  of 
a  cloud.  Never  mind  the  oil  now -^ 
never  mind  the  key.  The  chest  might 
safely  stand  lidless  for  a  few  hours  — 
hours  that  would  now  both  linger 
like  hope  and  fly  like  joy. 

Back  she  ran  to  (he  cheat  and  b^ed 
the  key  once  more.  The  lid  was  atill 
strong  and  the  lock  secure.  She 
pushoi  it  from  the  wall,  and  attacked 
thescrewa  of  the  hinges  with  a  large, 
flat  nail  out  of  which  she  had  impro- 
vised a  screw-driver.  The  screws 
were  strong  and  runty,  however,  so 
that  it  only  wanted  one  hour  to  Zelda'a 
ajrivai  when  the  last  screw  gave. 


on  her  knees  hetbre  the  shrine.  In  an 
hour  for  her  feast  of  lore —  now  for 
her  feast  of  gold. 

Gold,  indeed  —  when  the  chest  was 
filled  from  bottom  to  brim  with  brick- 
bats and  stones ! 


cmpulously 
«  of  tier  new 


igaged  young  lady, 
ly  fulfil  all  lie  re- 
quirements of  tier  new  position.  It  is 
true  her  position  did  not  provide  her 
with  many  requirements  to  fulfil. 
She  had  no  friends  of  her  own  sex  to 
render  sympathetic  or  jealous  by  her 
confideni'es :  ahe  had  no  little  graceftil 
opportunities  for  showing  how  mod- 
estly and  becomingly  ahe  wore  her 
triumph  over  one  ot  the  best  matches 
in  England :  she  had  not  even  the 
self-sufficing  contentment  wherein 
love  ia  satisfied  with  being  actor, 
stage,  music,  author,  audience,  and 
all.  It  was  rather  hard  upon  LiOTd 
Lisbum,  seeing  that  he  was  a  lover, 
apart  from  his  accidental  trappings, 
oi   whom  any  girl  might  be  proud. 


it  t 


J  feel 


wounded  vanity,  his  condition  at  pres- 
ent was  neither  unhappy  nor  pitiable. 
Her  mere  society  was  full  of  ever  new 
and  ever  exciting  interest,  and  her 
manner  was  too  nniversally  impulsive 
to  seem  often  cold.  He  wished  some- 
times that  he  could  brin^  her  to  a 
more  lover-like  style  tX  behavior,  bat 
he  was  hardly  conscious  of  the  wish; 
and  it  waa  naturally  impossible  iw 
BO  aingle-bearted  a  man  to  suppose 
that  so  frank  and  open-hearted  a  girl 
should,  in  accepting  him  as  a  husband, 
have  deliberately  lied  to  him.  He 
knew,  of  course,  that  with  some  na- 
tures, a  want  of  active  demonstra- 
tiveness  is  ofleu  a  sign  of  the  deepest 
and  most  lasting  love,  and  so  it  might 
be  with  her. 

Even  so,  however,  all  was  not  com- 
plete sunshine.  One  day  he  was  un- 
able to  pay  her  hia  usual  morning 
visit,  and  wroto  her  hia  first  love- 
lettOT.  He  had  hoped  for  an  immedi- 
ate answer  in  kind,  and  was  diaap- 
pointed  when  bis  messenger  returned 
empty-handed.  When  he  next  aaw 
her,  she  gave  him  his  own  letter  and 
asked  him  to  "  aay  it "  for  her :  and 
it  was  not  pleasant  to  think  that  the 
future  Countess  of  Lisbum  could 
neither  write  nor  read.  She  could 
place  the  letters  that  made  up  "  Pau- 
line Leczinska "  at  the  rignt  hand 
comer  of  her  checks,  and  ahe  had 
learned  the  meaning  of  numerals 
when  used  to  express  pounds,  shil- 
lings, and  pence  ;  but  she  no  more 
knew  A  from  B  than  Mrs.  Goldrick 
before  she  had  been  taken  in  hand  by 
Marietta.  However,  thia  might  be 
remedied.  He  proposed  to  spend  part 
of  each  visit  in  teaching  Zelda  to 
read  and  write,  and  she  eagerly  con- 
sented. But  thia  was  the  cause  ot 
another  slight  mortification  —  she,  the 
learner,  was  startUi^ly  quick  and  fhll 
of  endless  questions  ;  he,  the  teacher, 
waa  uncomfortably  slow,  and  by  no 
means  ready  with  bia  answers.  He 
scarcely  recognized  himself  when  be 
went  into  a  shop  and  bought  n  child's 
primer,  such  as  be  auppoaed  wonld 
be  the  proper  thing  to  nae,  and  when 
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he  found  himielf  helplesBly  atuck  at 
tiring  to  explain  why  A  ia  A.  To 
huowQ  aDULzement  he  found  out  that 
he  no  more  knew  how  or  why  than 
she :  and  after  the  fint  attempt  at  a 
leaaon  he  had  no  more  courage  to  try 
agvD.  Marietta  had  been  a  far  bet- 
ter teacher:  but  then,  aa  a  woman, 
ehe  wai  not  ashanied  to  use  the  rea- 
son of  "  Because  it  is,"  when  that  is 
the  true  one. 

This,  of  course,  led  to  do  quarreL 
Bat  a  first  quarrel  very  nearly  arose 
on  what  was  a  more  serious  matter 
even  than  -  the  accomplishment  of 
learning  the  value  of  olack  marks, 
tad  how  to  use  the  feather  of  a  goose. 
It  came  about  in  the  first  iDstance 
from  her  want  of  natural  interest  in 
&dng  her  weddtng-day,  and  thence 
went  on  to  her  unaccountable  delay 
in  breaking  her  engagement  with  the 
Oberon.  She  could  not  see,  nor  could 
he  express  in  terms  that  she  could  com- 

Ehend,  why  her  present  position  as 
fioacii  and  her  performance  in 
pnbfic  were  inconsistent  tliinKs.  He 
tried  to  explain,  but  his  explanation 
fell  as  dead  as  hTs  attempt  to  eluci- 
date the  alphalwt. 
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back  for  a  moment  to  on  episode  in 
the  life  of  the  Duke  of  Courthope's 
{ather,  the  first  duke  of  the  name. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  first  decade 
of  the  preeent  ceDtury,  then,  the  moral 
tone  of  English  society  was  luscefiti- 
ble  of  improvement.    A  "  delicate  in- 

Stry  "  into  the  conduct  even  of  the 
incesa  of  Wales  was  commenced  by 
a  committee  of  the  Frivy  Council : 
Lords  Grenville,  Erskine,  Spencer, 
and  Ellenborough  constituted  them- 
•elves  into  an  ofilcial  divorce  court, 
and  many  objectionable  scandals  were 
current.  Moat  of  theaa  scandals  were 
Indeed  disproved,  as  in  the  case  of 
her  Boyal  Highness,  the  wife  ol  the 
heir  to  the  t&one  of  these  realms. 
Nevertheless,  perfect  innocence  and 
full  acquittal  did  not  altogether  silence 
the  loud  crow  of  slander,  and  many 
abominable  falaehoods,  reflecting  on 
the  behavior  of  blameless  persona  of 
the  highest  rank,  have  come  down  to 
us  witn  a  lamentable  and  distressing 
semblance  of  truth  still  lingering  about 
them.  Hius,  although  it  was  well 
known  that  (he  young  and  beautiful 
Countess  of  Fencarrow,  residing  in 
St.  James's  Square,  was,  a  ladv  of  un- 
impeachable morals,  yet  her  late  hus- 
band's family,  who  were  always  squab- 
bling about  her  dower,  were  ill-natured 
enough  to  insinuate  that  the  Duke  of 
Courthope's   curricle    was    seen    too 


often  before  bet'  ladyship's  door  of  an 
afternoon.  Tliey  even  went  so  far  as 
to  assert  that  when  his  Grace  was 
there,  leaa  noble  personages,  and  es- 
pecially two  old  maiden  ladies  from 
Cornwall,  the  Honorable  Misses  Fol- 
dragon,  had  been  denied  admittance. 
Tlie  statement  could  i)ot  have  been 
true,  because  in  the  first  place  the 
Duke  of  Courthope's  curricle,  which 
was  then  the  fashionable  carriage, 
had  been  f^ven  by  his  Grace  a  week 
ofler  it  was  purehaaed  to  his  favorite 
brother.  Lord  Alfred  Wyldwyl  ;  and 
there  was  this  notable  difference  in 
their  accounta  of  what  had  happened, 
that  whereas  the  Honorable  Famela 
Foldragon  declared  it  waa  the  duke'a 
shadow  ahe  had  seen  on  the  drawing- 
room  blind  of  Lady  Fencarrow's  Iiouse, 
while  looking  out  of  her  fly  window 
before  the  maiden  aiaters  drove  away, 
in  dudgeon,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Honorable  Priscilltf  averred  as  posi- 
tively that  it  was  the  shadow  of  Lord 
Alfred,  and  that  she  had  seen  him 
buckle  on  his  sword  as  he  hurried 
away  to  mount  guard  at  Carlton 
House.  dHK 

However,  this  much  ia  certain,  that 
if  the  Honorable  Misses  Foldragon 
had  been  refused  admittance  to  the 

Sivacy  of  their  cousin,  while  the 
uke  of  Courthope  or  hia  brother  was 
nevertheless  received,  that  circum- 
stance could  only  have  arisen  from 
tbe  fact  that  her  ladyship  was  over- 
whelmed with  grief  for  the  death  of 
her  venerable  husband,  and  inconsol- 
able during  the  first  years  of  her  wid- 
owhood, if  the  countcsa  consented 
to  see  the  duke,  and  footmen  were 
running  all  day  long,  when  the  duch- 
ess was  out  of  town,  between  White- 
hall and  St.  James's  Square,  nothing 
could  be  more  natural  or  creditable 
to  both  of  them.  His  Grace  was  a 
most  kind-hearted  nobleman,  and  had 
freqtiently  been  known  to  visit  l>e- 
reaved  ladies  from  motives  purely 
philanthropical.  Lady  Fencarrow  waa 
a  distant  kinswoman  of  his  —  a  remote 
ancestress  of  the  noble  family  of  Tre- 
corne,  Irom  which  she  descended, 
having  married  Sir  David  Wyldwyl 
of  the  Mount,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
H.;  and  the  duke  had  all  the  proper 
pride  , which  becomes  the  hereditarv 
chief  of  an  illustrious  house,  in  extend- 
ing his  countenance  and  protection  to 
its  most  distant  connections.  Now 
the  Countess,  of  Pencorrow  bad  been 
left  extremely  well  o£F  by  her  deceased 
husband,  and  she  required  a  great  deal 
of  advice  aii  to  the  management  of  her 
estates,  and  the  reinvestment  of  her 
funded  property.  No  one  could  give 
her  wiser  counsel  on  this  subject  than 
her  illuatrious  relative,  and  when  the 
present  Lord  IVecome,  who  would 
hare  been  not  unwillinz  to  advise  the 
wealthy  widow  hiniaelf,  ventured  to 
express  some  doubt  of  his  Grace's 
financial  capacity,  suggesting  that  he 
(Lord  Trecome)  was  Uie  proper  per- 
son to  give  counsel  touching  the  pe- 
cuniary   affairs    of   his    kius woman's 


estate,  the  dska  Lad  him  ont  on  scwe 
futile,  pretext  one  cold  moniine  in 
Kensington.  Gardens,  and  shot  off  his 
ear  after  the  custom  of  the  s^e. 

But  this  was  of  little  use.  The 
Duke  of  Courthope  eould  not  shoot  off 
the  ears  of  all  Uie  wwld,  and  tile* 
were  told  by  some  who  took  care  not 
to  place  their  ears  in  jeopardy.  So 
Queen  Charlotte  looked  sourly  at  th« 
Countess  of  Fencarrow  when  next  die 
went  to  the  drawing-room,  and  even 
Lady  Jersey,  the  leader  of  the  oppo- 
sition, warned  her  ladyship  that  mm 
dared  not  viut  her. 

Juat  then  a  curious  thing  b^tpeoed. 
Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Courthopa 
and  Bevel  drove  in  state  to  Asoit 
races,  on  the  great  day  when  the  king 
and  royal  family  were  there,  and  be- 
side her  in  the  same  carriage  was  the 
Bight  Honorable  the  Countesa  of  Fen- 
carrow.    Now   the   duchess    was   il- 


ehe  pleased.  She  was  a  pale,  feebis 
little  woman,  who  passed  her  life  do- 
ing good,  and  was  seldom  seen  beyond 
her  domain  of  fieaumanoir.  She  veiy 
rarely  came  to  London,  except  to 
make  her  purchoaea  at  Christnss 
time,  and  once  a  vear  just  after  Kaster, 
when  her  splendid  suite  of  dravii^- 
rooms  at  Whitehall  were  thrown  open 
to  all  the  town  who  were  bom  with, 
or  had  attained,  a  right  to  be  there. 
At  such  times  it  waa  remarked  bf  voy 
keen  observers  that  her  Grace  pos- 
sessed a  remarkable  energy  of  t^sr- 
acter  under  her  quiet  and  lanzuid  d«- 
meanor.  Very  shortly  after  ner  mar- 
riage she  had  arranged  her  own  plsn 
of  ufe,  and  had  adhered  to  it  ever 
since.  She  had  never  had  any  chil- 
dren, and,  except  on  rare  occasions,  die 
and  her  huaband  lived  entirely  apart. 
They  were  very  good  friends.  He 
always  took  counsel  with  her  in  any 
serious  difficulty,  and  a  single  word 
from  those  thin  pale  lips  of  hers  waa  a 
command  to  him.  She  seldom  inter- 
fered with  hia  business  or  pleasure, 
and  treated  him  with  an  mdolgent 
kindness,  much  as  if  he  were  a  way- 
ward child  who  could  not  help  getting 
into  scrapes,  and  who  must  be  got  oat 
of  them  as  noiselessly  as  possible  when 
he  did  so.  They  loved  each  other 
really  more  than  any  one  else  in  the 
world,  but  neither  of  them  knew  it, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  indifferent 
than  theur  oehavior  till  some  danger 
or  trouble  unmasked  their  hearts. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  Lord  Tre- 
come was  extremely  annoyed  at  the 
loss  of  his  right  ear,  and  cast  about 
for  some  means  of  revenge  which  would 
not  involve  the  loss  of  the  other  ear. 
As  it  was  well  known  that  the  duke'i 
affairs  were  creatly  emtmrrassed,  ha 
had  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  safe  and 
convenient  mode  of  attack.  Indeed, 
an  opportunity  for  commencing  hos- 
tilities presented  itself  unsought.  Hit 
Grace  was  sole  surviving  executor  of 
a  gentleman  who  had  left  a  larze  sum 
of  money  in  India  bonds  ;  and  when 
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thu  seatleman'ii  ion  and  heir  came  of 
we  these  boods  were  not  forthcoming. 
nie  heir  had  applied  to  the  duke 
man}' times  on  the  subject,  aad  had 
been  treat«d  with  courteous  delay. 
He  was  asked  to  shoot  pheasants  at 
Beaumanoir,  and  to  stalk  deer  at  the 
dnke's  place  in  the  Hi^ande.  He 
WM  asked  to  dine  at  Whitehall  and 
the  Beefsteak  Club.  Once,  too,  he  got 
an  iuTitatioD  to  Carlton  House,  and 
there  waa  soma  talk  of  giving  him  a 
place  about  the  regent's  court,  when 
those  desiirable  appointments  were 
first  made  in  the  month  of  February, 
1811,  just  as  the  delights  of  the  I«n- 
don  season  were  about  to  begin.  But 
the  jonng  heir  could  bear  nothing 
definite  about  his  India  bonds,  and  as 
ba  wanted  to  marry  a  ward  of  Lord 
Trecorse,  bis  lordahip  pressed  him  to 
insist  upon  a  satisfactory  explanation. 

Then  it  chanued  that  whenever  the 
young  man,  whose  name  was  Dow- 
dnwell,  called  at  Whitehall,  the  Duke 
of  Couitbope  was  out  of  town,  and  if 
ba  wrote  to  Beaamanoir,  an  answer 
csme  from  Scotlaad,  and  every  answer 
contained  some  wonderful  excuse. 

Ihis  correspondence  being  ulti- 
mately placed  Wore  Lord  Trecorne, 
ever  smarting  from  the  loss  of  bis  ear, 
his  lordship  looked  at  it  with  a  grim 
smile ;  and  then    sud,    not    without 


"  Ton  have  lost  your  monev,  my 
poor  boy.    That  scoundrel  has  cheated 

fm,  as  he  cheated  my  cousin  Lady 
BDcarrow,  as  he  has  cheated  every- 
body who  has  anything  to  do  with 
him.  Ton  cannot  arrest  him  because 
he  is  a  peer.  Yon  cannot  make  him 
pay  yoQ  because  his  property  is  pro- 
tKted  by  the  law  of  entail,  and  he  has 
no  son  ;  so  yaa  cannot  obtain  any 
security  from  him  that  is  worth  a 
rash,  because  he  may  die  to-morrow, 
and  then  his  bond  would  be  waste 
pi^r.  But  there  Is  one  thing  you 
can  do  —  you  can  impeach  him  for  a 
misdemeanor." 

Impeachment  was  rather  in  fashion 
jast  Uien.  Iiord  Melville  had  been  im- 
Wtached  in  1806,  and  even  his  Itoyal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  York  was  im- 
peached Uiree  years  afterwards.  Ihie 
result  was  of  course  in  both  cases  an 
acquittal;  but  an  impeachment  was  a 
very  serious  busbess ;  and  when  the 
Duke  of  Courthope  got  wind  of  the 
fKt  that  be  was  to  be  treated  in  that 
iocoDvenieat  maimer,  with  angnr, 
ewlesB  Lord  Trecorne  in  the  back- 
^und,  he  left  town  in  ^%at  trepida- 
tioD  the  same  nigbt  for  Beaumanoir. 

The  duchess  was  gently  surprised 
to  see  him.  She  was  seated  m  her 
favorite  room  looking  out  upon  her 
own  rose-garden,  and  which  was  fitted 
np  trith  the  furniture  she  bad  used  as 
a  girl.  It  was  so  full  of  knickknacks 
that  you  could  hardly  move  in  it. 
There  were  little  China  figures  worth 
perhaps  a  penny  each,  upon  shelves 
of  common  wood,  covered  with  odds 
ud  ends  of  velvet,  which  she  had  put 
op  and  arranged  herself.    There  was 


a  screen  with  some  childish  drawings 
neatly  pasted  on  it,  and. one  or  two 
miniatures  of  some  value,  among  them 
a   beautiful   portrait   of  her   husband 

Sainted  on  ivory  by  Tannock.  The 
uchess  herself  was  dressed  in  a  plain 
cotton  gown,  rather  primly  made,  with 
a  cap  and  a  ^ambric  stomacher  as 
white  as  snow.  She  was  not  more 
than  forty  years  of  age,  but  she  looked 
older.  Her  face  was  very  pallid  and 
rather  tired,  her  lips  were  almost 
white,  and  her  large  round  eyes  had 
an  expression,  of  nabitual  suffering, 
borne  with  that  good-humored  resig- 
nation which  is  merely  heroism  in 
slippers.  Her  voice  was  low  and 
pleasant,  but  had  decided  undertoues 
in  it,  which  showed  she  'was  accus- 
tomed to  be  obeyed.  She  was  paint- 
ing a  fan  when  ber  husband  entered, 
and  a  companion-lady,  with  little  ring- 
lets growing  round.  Ler  forehead  not 
unlike  those  of  a  poodle  dog,  was 
seated  on  a  stool  near  her,  reading 
Miss  fiumey's  "  Evelina"  aloud.  A 
King  Charles  snaniel,  which  the  duke 
had  Eiven  her  five  years  before,  lay  fat 
and  lethargic  upon  the  sofa. 

"  How  do  jrou  do?  "  said  the  duch- 
ess, looking  sideways  at  her  work  and 
pretending  to  pout.  '|  Why  did  you 
not  say  you  were  coming?  I  would 
have  bad  a  dish  of  tea  for  yon.  See 
now  what  you  have  lost  by  surprising 
quiet  people  who  are'  not  used  to  fine 
company." 

"My  dear,"  answered  the  duke, 
as  impaUently  as  ever  he  answered 
her,  "J  have  something  of  importance 
to  say  to  vou." 

She  looked  at  him  now  keenly,  anx- 
iously ;  and  then  went  on  with  her 
painting  for  a  few  moments.  Pres- 
ently sne  said  in  the  softest  and 
sweetest  of  tones  to  her  companion, 
"  Thank  you ; "  upon  which  that  lady 
rose,  and  with  the  practised  virtue  of 
a  gentle    footstep    glided    from    the 

What  happened  after  she  left  was 
never  precisely  known,  but  the  duch- 
ess's confidential  maid,  coining  in  sud- . 
denly  to  dress  her  mistress  for  dinner, 
and  not  aware  that  the  duke  was  in 
her  Grace's  private  apartments,  found 
him  fallen  upon  his  knees  at  ber  feet 
and  sobbing  aloud,  while  her  wasted 
fingers  wandered  tenderly  in  his  hnir, 
and  she  soothed  him  with  the  won- 
drous music  of  a  sublime  affection. 
Her  faded  face  was  lit  up  with  the 
light  of  a  great  resoludon.  She  knew 
it  now.  ^e  bad  loved  that  splendid 
spendthrift  all  her  life;  eiven  him  her 
very  existence  ;  thought  for  him, 
boused  for  him,  denied  herself  all  her 
wishes  that  he  might  continue  to  be 
maznlficent.  She  nad  protected  him 
a  uiousaud  times :  who  would,  or 
could,  do  BO  if  she  did  not  ?  Aud  now 
she  would  sacrifice  and  offer  up  her 
very  womanhood  to  save  him. 

And  that  was  how  it  chanced  that 
the  Duchess  of  Courthope  went  with 
the  Countess  of  Pencarrow  to  Ascot 
races,  and  the  two  ladies  were  insep- 


arable for  six  months  afl,erward8 ;  so 
that  her  lady^p  and  her  Grace  were 
together  in  the  same  room  with  no 
one  but  Dr.  Keate,  the  Locock  of  the 
time,  when  a  son  and  heir  was  bom, 
amidst  general  rejoicing,  to  the  mag- 
nificent inheritance  of  the  double  duke- 
dom and  its  fortunes. 

No  more  was  beard  of  the  impeach- 
ment after  thaL  Mr.  Dowdeswell's 
friends  were  somehow  satisfied,  or 
pacified,  and  in  due  time  the  Countess 
of  Pencarrow,  as  we  have  seen,  be- 
queathed all  her  property  to  the  son 
of  her  friend  the  good  duchess,  that 
is,  to  the  Duke  of  Courthope,  whom 
Mr.  Mortmain  so  sorely  plagued.  It 
was  not  untU  her  ladyship's  death  that 
it  appeared,  on  examining  her  papers, 
that  the  whole  of  that  cruel  story, 
which  had  amused  the  regency,  proved 
nothing  but  the  folly  of  the  world  in 
judging  from  appearances.  The  Esrl 
of  Pencarrow,  a  sort  of  human  dog  in 
a  manger,  had  bequeathed  all  his  un- 
entailed estates  and  accumulations  to 
his  widow  on  the  condition  that  she 
should  not  marry  again,  leaving  her 
to  burn  with  unholy  fires  —  or  to 
wither ;  and  though  such  a  provision 
in  a  will  was  against  public  poUty  and 
morality,  it  could  not  be  changed. 
When,  therefore,  little  more  than  a 
year  aflerthe  crabbed  old  man's  death, 
the  beautiful  woman  he  had  con- 
demned to  BteriUty  apd  loneUness  fi 


1,  suggested  that  they  should  be 
privately  married  by  his  own  domestic 
chaplain ;  for  the  very  sufficient  rea- 
son that  Lord  Alfred  was  a  younger 
son  who  had  been  brought  up  with 
the  costliest  tastes,  accustomed  to  the 


during  his  father's  lifetime,  and  now 
had  not  a  sixpence  but  his  lieutenant's 
pay ;  so  that  if  he  had  married  a  por- 
tionless wife  they  must  have  genteelly 
starved.  By  leaving  the  testament- 
ary arrangements  td  the  dead  lord 
undisturbed,  and  acting  in  defiance  of 
them,  they  passed  six  happy  months 
together  ;  when,  just  as  Lord  Alfred 
was  promised  a  lighthouse  and  a  Bine- 
cure  clerkship  in  Uie  Court  of  Equity, 
worth  together  about  £10,000  a  year, 
and  which  would  have. set  the  young 
couple  at  their  ease,  he  was  killed  hv 
a  fall  fixim  his  horse  while  ridiilg  back 
from  Ascot  races  to  Windsor  barracks- 
After  his  death  it  was  of  course  more 
•y  than  ever  to  conceal  a  n: 


riage  which  would  have  left  the  poor 
countess  completely  beggared. 

Therefore  the  duke,  happening  to 
want  a  son  for  financial  purposes,  the 
brotherly  arrangements  were  made  by 
which  her  ladyship's  child  passed  for 
that  of  the  duchess,  and,  so  far  as 
the  world  was  concerned,  this  secret 
was  fturly  well  kept. 

Such  was  the  piece  of  domeatic  ro- 
mance which  Mr.  Mortmain  recounted 
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duke  tbftt  he  »\w:p\y  hqld  his  title  by  one  of  tluMs  fvnily 
intrigues,  wUch,  pluioed  at  firtt  for  mercenuy 'ends, 
kTS  ratified  aftenrarda   to  prevent  the  disgrace  of  ez- 


MR.  TENNYSON  AS  A  BOTANIST. 

WoBDBWORTB,  in  the  (applementat7  preface  contained 
in  Uie  second  Tolume  of  hu  works,  Mserts  in  the  moat 
emphatic  way  the  deplorable  i^noraece  of  "the  most  ob- 


I  and  important  phenomena"  nl  nature  which  char~ 
acteriies  the  poetical  literature  of  the  period  interrening 
between  the  pubUcatioD  of  the  "  Paradiie  Lost "  and  the 
'"Seasons."  It  is  to  be  fbared  that  his  opinion  is,  to  a 
large  extent,  jostified  by  the  facts  of  the  caw.  A  reij 
curttory  examination  of  Uie  productions  of  the  poets  wlio 
flonrlBlied  during  the  seTsnty  years  referred  to  will  suffice 
to  show  tiow  little  tfaev  were  affected  by  the  manifold 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  Tisible  universe  everywhere 
aronnd  thera.  In  this  respect  they  contrast  unfavorably,' 
not  only  with  their  successors  of  the  present  century, 
wUch  misht  have  been  expected,  but  with  those  of  the 
two  preceding  centuries  as  well.  The  latter,  whose  works 
embrace  a  period  dating  back  a  hundred  years  from 
Hilton,  display,  generally,  a  much  more  accurate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  appearances  and  phenomena  of  the  natural 
world,  and  ipontaneousness  in  lAe  expression  of  it,  than 
the  stjioo!  of  Dryden  and  Pope,  who  majr  be  regarded  as 
the  most  conspicuous  examples  of  Wordsworth's  strictures. 
Of  Pope,  particniarlv,  it  might  almost  be  said  that  from 
his  wntings  it  coula  scarcely  be  inferred  that  there  was 
much  else  in  existence  than  conns,  and  fashions,  ani] 
scandal —  not  much,  at  all  events,  that  was  north  carine 
for.  He  excelled  in  the  representation  of  the  modish  lira 
of  the  day —  its  fine  ladies  with  their  patches,  its  fine 
gentlemea  with  their  periwigs,  and  its  general  artificiality, 
or  nature  in  its  endless  continuity,  and  variety,  and  mys- 
teriousness,  which  has  stirred  thb  hearts  of  men  in  every 
age,  and  kindled  many  smaller  poets  into  enthusiasm,  he 
l^ew  and  cared  little,  and  the  trim  alleys  and  botanical 
distortions  of  Versailles  which  he  has  characteristically 
deucribed,  may  be  taken  as  tjpical  of  his  own  inspiration 
on  the  matter.  It  may  be  worth  while  mentioning,  as  a 
pertinent  illustration  of  these  comments,  that  in  his  poem 
of  "  Windsor  Forest,"  with  the  exception  of  a  semi- 
patriotic  allusion  to  the  oak,  in  connection  with  shipbuild- 
ing, there  is  not  a  reference  to  a  single  forest  tree,  not 
even  to  any  of  those  famous  historical  oaks  which  abound 
in  the  locality.  Nature  and  simplicity,  in  truth,  had  gone 
out  of  fashion,  and  were  not  much  in  vogue  again  tiU  far 
on  in  the  century. 

Darwin,  a  mere  poetaster  compared  with  the  genius  of 
Twickenham,  Is  a  well-known  instance  of  the  opposite 
defect — of  the  absence  of  poetic  fire  rather  than  of  a 
taste  for  the  delights  of  the  country.  His  "  Botanic 
Garden''  is  a  dreary,  mechanical  aSair,  several  degrees 
worse  and  more  unreadable  than  Cowley's  "  Plants,"  a 
century  earlier.  Both  are  constructed  on  an  altogether 
erroneous  principle.  Science  b  science,  and  poetry  is 
poetry,  and  while,  as  is  well  illustrated  in  '*  The  ^iocess  " 
and  "  In  Memoriam,"  the  scientific  spirit  ma^  be  distinctly 
""te  a  formal,  dids  ' 
D  prove  a  failure. 

AlQiough  belonging  to  tin   earlier  date  than  the  sterile 

Eariod  relerred  to,  George  Herbert  might  also  be  quoted 
ere  as  a  case  of  praetic  talent  of  a  ve^  genuine  kind,  yet 
unaccompanied  by  much  perception  of  natural  beauty  or 
picturesqueoess.  He  has  sometimes  been  likened  to  Eeble, 
a  brother  churchman  and  clergyman,  but  between  the  two 
in  their  teeling  and  apprehension  of  the  wonders  of  crea- 
tion, the  difference  is  singular  and  complete-  Herbert's 
strong  point  was  spiritual  anatomy.  His  probing  and  ex- 
posure of  the  deceits  and  vanities  of  the  human  heart,  and 
nis  setting  fbrtii  of  the  dangers  of  the  world  to  s}urituallty 


of  mind,  is  at  onpe  quaint  and  incisive.  But  of  any  love 
or  special  knowledge  of  the  physical  world  there  is  acarcely 
a  tracp.l  Keble's  poetry,  on  uie  other  hand,  quite  as  m- 
vroridlj  as  that  of  the  aathor  of  "  The  Temple,"  is  redoleat 
everywhere  of  the  sights  and  sounds  of  natui«.  llie  an- 
sons  witii  thebr  endless  changes,  the  motions  of  the  hM*> 
enly  bodies,  the  fr^rance  of  the  field,  trees,  rivere,  montt- 
tains,  and  all  material  things,  are  assimilated,  so  to  cpedc, 
bto  the  very  essence  ofhis  verse.  That  verv  world  whid 
to  Herbert  was  only  base  and  utterly  IndifTereot.  seemed 
to  Eeble,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  ennobled  and  glorified' 
and  awakened  in  his  sonl  poetical  emotions  of  the  h^hcsl 
and  purest  kind. 

It  IS  unnecessary  to  enter  into  much  detail  .in  ordo'  to 
show  how  much  more  truly  than  himielf.  Pope'*  pi«d- 
ecesfor*,  and  especially  those  of  the  Elizabethan  ei^ 
were  entltied  to  the  designation  of  poets  o(  natore.  ffltake- 
apeare,  Spenser,  the  two  Fletchers,  Milton,  anil  ma^ 
others,  might  be  adduced  in  confirmation.  With  refereaei 
to  boianv,  it  is  evident  that  the  greatest  of  the  tribe,  in  Iris 
universality  of  knowledge,  fiowing  over  into  everj  region 
of  human  research,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  aDbieol 
in  Its  twofold  aspect  —  trees  and  flowers.  Manv  beautiiiil 
floral  descriptions  occur  in  the  plays,  and  altlioagh  tha 
arboricultural  allusions  are  less  (V«queat,  they  are  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  justify  the  belief  that  his  knowled)^ 
was  both  extensive  and  accurate.  Perhaps  the  most  iss- 
portant  passafe  of  the  kind  is  where  Cranmer,  **  dilating 
on  a  wind  of  prophecy,"  portrays,  under  the  fignre  of  a 
"  mountain  cedar,"  the  future  glories  of  the  reigns  of  Elica- 
beth  and  her  succeteor.*  Milton  has  many  striking 
and  appropriate  ima^s  borrowed  from  trees.  His  artistic 
use  of^the  pine  as  a  simile  for  Satan's  spear,  — 

"  To  equal  which  the  tallesi  fune, 
Bewn  on  Norwegian  hills  lo  be  the  mast 
Of  some  great  ammlral,  were  but  a  wand ; " 

and  the  comparison  of  the  rebel  host  to  blasted  pine*,  an 
fine  examples  of  the  poetical  transmutation  of  botankal 
knowledge.  Still  finer  is  the  exquisite  description  in  "Lvo- 
Idas"  of  the  vernal  flowers  strewn  on  the  hearae  of  nis 
lamented  friend.  And,  not  to  multiply  quotations  fhrther, 
the  rale  of  VallombrosB  has  been  Immortalised  forever  bjr 
three  lines  in  "  Paradise  LoaL"  > 

In  later  poetry,  not  of  the  present  mntury,  SbensteDi 
and  Cowper  were  both  genuine  lovers  of  nature,  and  thdt 
works  abound  with  passages  relating  to  rural  pleasures  aad 
scenery.  CoiniBr,  indeed,  might  be  styled  par  eattOttut 
the  poet  of  the  countir.  No  one  ever  believed  mo* 
thoroughly  tlian  bimrelf  in  bis  own  epigrammatic  line,  — 


"Qodn 


lathe  a 


letbau 


The  revolution  in  the  poetical  taste  of  the  time,  aftcrwardi 
consummated  by  Wordsworth,  was  mainly  initiated  by  ibl 
recluse  of  Olney.  In  Shenstone's  poems,  now.  It  is  to  1m 
feared,  little  read,  there  are  some  verses  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  this  essay  whiLh  have  a  curious  rBsemblanoa  IS 
Mr.  Tennyson'ii  famous  song,  "  Come  into  the  garda, 
Maud."  We  quote  euht  line  -  ■  '  .... 
designated  •'  Pastoral  Ballad,  i 

"  From  the  plains,  from  the  woodlands  and  groves, 
What  strains  of  wild  melody  flow  I 
How  tha  nightingales  wuhle  tttair  lovaa 
From  tiuckeia  of  rosas  liiat  blow  I 

"  Then  the  lily  no  longer  Is  white ; 

Than  tlie  rose  is  deprived  of  it*  bloom ; 
Then  the  liolets  die  with  despite, 
And  ths  woodbines  give  up  ifaeir  perfume." 
>  Ona  at  his  Mocnsban  lu 
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Hie  nag  and  maaner  of  this  is  very  iimilir  to  Mr.  Tennj- 
MUi's  composition,  and  although  the  measure  is  a  little  dif- 
fereDt,  these  rersM  might  be  interpolated  iu  the  modem 
KUg  without  in  the  least  impairing  its  harmony,  or  aSectiag 
iM  verisimilitude. 

The  most  distinguisbed  nameB  in  the  list  of  the  natural 
noelt  of  the  present  century  are  undoubtedlj  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  Wordsworth,  and  Mr.  PennTSon.  Of  the  two  former 
it  maj  be  sud  in  passing  that  thej^  bare  probablj  done 
BOre  than  anjbody  else  to  foster  the  modem  idea  of  nature, 
■ml  the  love  of  wild  and  picturesque  scenery.  Our  busi- 
nets,  howeTBT,  is  more  particulfirly  with  Mr.  Tennyson,  and 
with  the  evidence!  of  botaaic^  knowledge  to  be  found  in 
his  works,  that  part  of  botany  at  least  relating  to  tree*, 
nieie  allusions,  we  apprehend,  are  pore  numerous,  and 
show  more  insisht,  and  acquaintance  with  the  forms,  and 
processes,  and  Sianges  characteristic  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  forest  than  those  of  any  other  modem  author.  Uis 
TCTse  is  this  respect  differs  from  other  descriptive  poetry 
chiefly  in  this,  that  his  notices  are  not  general  appellations 
or  similitudes  applicable  eaually  to  any  or  all  trees,  but  are 
specific,  exact,  and  true  only  in  the  particular  case.  Thnm- 
soD,  for  example,  in  the  "  Seasons,"  is,  in  ^I'neral,  cuHonsly 
vogue  in  bis  descriptions.  H<<  gener^Iines  constantly,  and 
p«sents  his  readers  with  broad  effects  sketched  en  mtatt, 
uutead  of  individual  details.  Such  phrases  as  "sylvan 
glades,"  "vocal  groves,"  "umbrageous  shades,"  and  the 
Hke,  frequently  occur,  doing  duty  in  place  of  more  minate 
lepresentations.  Mr.  Tennyson,  on  the  other  hand,  and 
St  Walter  and  Wordsworth  may  also  be  included,  pursues 
axactly  the  contrary  method.  His  descriptions  are,  nearly 
always,  pictures  of  particular  places  instead  of  fancy 
iketi^es,  and  the  diitinguisbing  features  are  given  Incident- 
ally b  the  course  of  the  narrative.  Where,  again,  partdco- 
lar  trees  are  referred  to.  It  u  almost  invariably  with  a 
phrase  or  an  epithet  clenching  the  description  as  precisely 
as  a  paragraph  from  Evelyn  or  LoudoD.  And,  as  poetry, 
these  casual,  accidental  bits  of  descriptive  writing  are  in- 
finitely more  effective  than  any  amount  of  versified  diiqui- 
ndon,  of  the  Darwin  sort,  on  the  processes  of  vegetation. 
Sl^ht,  too,  though  in  many  cases  uiey  are,  they  indicate  a 
deep  appreciation  of  the  results  and  tendencies  of  tnodem 
science.  In  what  remains  of  this  paper  it  is  proposed,  a 
*        "r.  Ti 


little  ii 


>  adduce  evidence  f 


poems  u  BuppKirt  of  the  views  we  have  expressed.  It  will 
Mt  be  necessary^  go  orer  the  whole  field,  and  we  shall 
iBerelbre  select  a  few  of  the  more  important  trees,  and  see 
to  what  extent  his  notices  of  them  are  corroboralive  of  these 
preliminary  remarks. 

The  ash  will  be  the  first  example,  and  the  reference  in 
the  lines  quoted  below  is  to  the  proverbial  lateness  of  this 
tree  in  developing  its  foliage.  It  forms  part  of  the  Prince's 
song  in  the  "  Frincess : "  — 

"  Whv  lingereth  she  to  docfae  her  heart  with  love, 
Delaving  >s  tbe  tender  ash  delays 
To  clolbe  herself,  wben  all  (be  woods  are  green  ^  " 
This  is  a  very  striking  comparison,  happily  expressed,  and 
besides  serving  its  immediate  purpose,  corrects  an  erroneous 
notion   somewhat   popular,   tbat   sometimes   the   ash   and 
sometimes  the  oak  is  in  leaf  first.    Then,  again,  in  the 
"Gardener's  Daughter,"  Juliet's  eyes  and -hair  are  thus  de- 
scribed:— 

"  Love,  nnperceived, 
Csme,  drew  your  pencil  from  yon,  made  those  eyes 
DsEker  than  darkest  pansies,  and  that  hair 
Mors  black  than  ash-buds  in  the  ^n[  of  March ;  " 
S  fitct  which  all  observers  of  the  phenomena  of  the  spring 
moQths  will  recognize  as  accurate. 

The  lime  seems  a  special  favorite  of  Mr.  Tennyson,  so 
lovingly  and  frequently  does  he  use  it  for  illustration. 
There  is  much  imitative  beauty  in  tlio  well-known  lines 
(also  from  the  "  Gardener's  Daughter")  which  form  the 
conclusion  of  the  description  of  a  cathedral  city  —  possibly 
Peterborough  :  — 

"And  all  aboDi  the  large  limefeathenlow, 
Tbe  lime  a  bummer  homv  of  mnrmaiOBS  wings." 


elm,  particularly  in  Devonshire.     The  mode  of  growth  and 
the  development  of  the  branches  are  still  further   illus- 


Tlie  epithet "  branching  "  refers  to  another  peculiarity  — 
the  number  and  intricacy  of  the  branches  in  the  centre  of 
the  tree.     On  this  point  Mr.  Leo  Grindon,  a  good  authority, 
says  :   "  So  dense  is  the  mass,  that  to  climb  a  full-grown 
tree  is  nearly  impossible."     The  frequent  use  of  the  lime 
for  avenues  and  walks,  a  practice  stitl  more  prevalent  on 
the  continent,  is  very  pictorially  stated :  — 
"And  overhead, 
The  broad  ambrosial  aisles  of  lof^  lime 
Made  noise  with  bees  and  breeze  from  end  to  end." 


"  A  million  emeralds  break  fh>m  tbe  mby-budded  lime." 

Every  student  of  botany  will  be  able  to  verify  the  cor- 
ructness  of  this  line.  Tbe  buds  are  peculiarly  red,  and  the 
appearance  of  thousands  of  them  bursting  at  once  is  pre- 
cisely as  the  poet  describes  iL  Elsewhere,  the  period  im- 
mediately preceding  the  foliation  of  the  trees  is  sketched 
with  remarkable  truthfulness  :  — 

"  On  such  a  time  as  goes  before  the  leaf, 
When  all  the  wood  stands  in  a  mist  of  gieen, 
And  nothing  peiftcL" 

Tlie  Spanish  chestnut,  Castanta,  is  not  one  of  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson's trees ;  but  there  are  irequent  references  to  the 
horse-chestnut,  Mscidu*.  The  three  chestnuts  in  the 
"Miller's  Daughter "  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  most 
readers  of  his  poetry.  The  appearance  of  the  buds  just 
befiire  emerging  from  their  green  covering,  and  tbe  time  of 
thur  development,  are  registered  with  minuta  accuracy ;  — 

"  But,  Alice,  what  an  hour  was  that. 

When  after  rovins  in  the  woods 

{'Twas  April  then},  I  came  and  sat 

Below  the  chestnuts,  when  their  bnds    ■ 
Were  glistening  in  the  breesy  bine." 

"  Glistening"  is  the  exact  epithet  here.  The  early  folia- 
tion  of  the  chestnut  and  elm  we  find  in  the  exqubite  frag- 
ment "  Sir  Launcelot  and  Queen  Guinevere."  The  lioea 
on  the  chestnut  are  very  characteristic :  — 

"  In  curves  the  yellowing  river  rsn. 
And  drooping  chestnut-bnds  b^an 
To  spread  into  the  perfect  Esn, 
Above  the  teeming  ground." 

This,  and  tbe  similar  remark  on  the  elm,  corresponds  to  the 
order  of  nature,  and  is  nowhere  better  or  more  beautifully 
exemplified  than  in  Kensington  Gardens  every  ApriL 

So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  diaoover,  there  is  only  * 
single  line  devoted  to  the  birch.  It  is  to  be  found  in  "  Am- 
pbion,"  that  singular  reproduction,  in  sylvan  form,  of  the 
mythological  legend.  It  is  interesting  to  notice,  br  the 
way,  that,  in  the  later  editions,  the  verse  in.whicb  the 
birch  is  mentioned  is  omitted,  and  anothef  substituted.  Aa 
a  whole  the  latter  is  doubtless  the  more  musical  of  the  two, 
but  we  are  sorry  to  lose  the  apt  and  charming  characteriM- 
tion  of  "  the  lady  of  the  woods."  For  the  curious  in  Ten- 
uysoniana  we  print  both  :  — 

"  The  birch-tree  swang  her  fragant  hair. 
The  bramble  cast  ner  berry. 
The  gin  witbin  theianiper 
Began  to  make  blm  merry." 

"  The  linden  broke  her  ranks  and  rent  ' 
The  woodbloe  wreaths  that  tond  her. 
And  down  the  middle,  buss!  she  went 
With  aU  the  beu  behind  her." 
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Of  all  the  poeta  who  have  suae  the  praisea  of  the  birch, 
Coleridge,  Keata,  and,  preeminently  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
none  of  them  hag  Barpaseed  the  iaitial  line  of  the  first  staoaa 
in  condensed  and  tubtile  expressiveness.  Scott's  is  aoine- 
what  similar,  although  not  quite  so  good  :  — 


"Dishevelled,"  implying  disorders  and  entanglement,  doei 
not   convejr   a   correct   idea  of   the   foliage  of  the  birch. 
•   "  Swang  her  fragrant  hair  "  is  decidedly  better. 

The  fulness  and  ripeness  of  the  poet's  knowledge  of  trees 
is  amply  illustrated  in  those  passages  ot  his  poems  relating 
to  the  poplar.  This  is  a  tree  with  which  he  hat  been 
familiar  from  early  childhood,  as  we  gather  from  the  "  Ode 
to  Memory,"  where  he  fondly  recalls  — 

"  The  seven  elms,  the  {Mmlari  foar, 
That  stand  beside  my  faihor's  door." 

The  famous  poplar  in  "  Mariano,"  which  Mr.  Bead  has 
reproduced  in  his  fine  picture  of  the  "  Moated  Grange," 
now  at  South  Kensington,  is  a  prominent  object  in  a'very 
Btrikinz  poem.  The  locality,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say, 
is  the  fen  country  :  — 


"  About  a  stone-cant  from  the  wall 

A  sluice  with  blackened  waters  slept, 
And  o'er  it  many,  round  and  small, 

Tbe  cluster^  marish  mosses  crept. 
Hard  by  a  poplar  sbook  alway, 

All  sdver.green  with  gnarled  bark  ; 

For  leagued  do  other  tree  did  mark 
The  level  waste,  the  rounding  gray." 

As  an  example  of  landscape  paintinz  in  words  there  is 
nothing  more  perfect  than  this  in  modern  literature.  We 
are  not  aware  if  the  doubt  was  e¥er  suggested  before,  but 
we  think  it  is  at  least  questionable  .if  Mr.  Read  is  right  in 
assuming  the  particular  tree  in  the  poem  to  be  a  Lomliardy 
poplar.  "  Silyer-mreen,"  a  remarkable  epithet,  is  more 
applicable  to  the  abele  or  white  poplar  than  to  the  fastig- 
iaie  Lombardy  species,  and  tbe  sound  of  the  trembling  of 
the  leaves  is  less  noticeable  in  the  latter  than  in  most  of 
the  other  poplars.  In  other  poems  this  rustling  noise  is  de- 
scribed as  "lisping,"  "  hisNOg,'.'  and  like  the  sound  of  "  fall- 
ing showers,"  phrases  all  tolerably  approiimatJng  to  exac^ 
ness.  in  "lu  Memoriam"  there  is  a  special  refereace  to 
this  white  poplar  whose  silver-green  foliage  shows  much 
more  white  than  green  iu  a  gale  of  wind :  — 

"  With  blasts  that  blow  the  poplar  wbile, 
And  lash  with  stiirm  tbe  streaming  pane." 

ITie  "quivering,"  "tremutoni 
bnt  Mr.  Tennyson  is  loo  good 
popular  error  of  supposing  that  it  is  the  only  tree  which  has 
fluttering  leaves,  txcept  the  Ontario  species  and  one  or 
two  others,  nearly  all  the  poplars  have  the  same  peculiar- 
ity, caused,  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  say,  by  the  com- 
pression of  the  leaf-atalk.  Verr  curious  it  is  to  notice  in 
(he  upper  branches,  while  a  light  wind  Is  overhead,  each 

Cticular   leaf  shaking   on   its    own  account,   while   the 
Dch  of  which  it  is  a  part,  and  the  tree  itself,  are  perfectly 
motionless ._ 

Ot  the  beech  the  notices  are  scantier  and  less  specific. 
Its  peculiarly  twisted  roots,  rich  autumn  tints,  smooth  bark, 
and  unusual  leafiness,  are  all  described,  however,  moi«  or 
less  poetiL-ally.  The  following  verse  from  "  In  Memoriam  " 
has  a-cerlain  pensive  sweetness  of  its  own  :  — 

"  Unwatched,  the  garden  bough  shall  sway, 
The  tender  blossom  flutter  down 
Unloved  that  beecb  will  gather  brown. 
Tbi"  maple  burn  itself  away." 

1 1 1;  1  iili  ;iiuuuiu  liutB  oi  the  luliige  of  the  maple  are  here 
alluUi-d  to. 

Cedars,  cypresses,  and  yews,  all  members  of  the  great 
coniferous  family,  are  prominent  objects  in  Mr,  Tennyson's 


landscapes.    In  the  e%hieenth  section  of  "  Maud,"  b^in- 
ning,  — 

"  I  have  ted  her  home,  my  love,  my  only  friend," 
and  which  contains  some  pass^es  full  of  solemn  tender- 
ness and  beauty,  and  a  splendor  of  language  worthj  of 
Shakespeare  himself,  occurs  the  oftquoted  apostrophe  ad- 
dressed to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  by  Maud's  somewhat  dis- 
tempered, though  now  happy  lover ;  — 

"  O,  ihoa  art  sighing  for  Lebanon 
In  the  long  breeze  that  streams  to  the  delicions  East, 
Sighing  for  Lebanon, 
Dark  cedar. 

"  And  over  whom  thy  darkness  must  have  spread 
With  such  delight  as  tbAn  of  old,  thv  great 
Fore&thers  of  Sie  thomless  garden,  there 
Shadowing  the  snow-limbed  Eve  from  whom  she  came. 
Here  will  I  lie,  while  these  long  branches  sway." 

regarded  as  the  emblem  of 


might,  in  its  extreme  tenacity  and  length  of  dayi,  be  a  fit- 
ter representative  of  life  and  endurance.  In  the  second 
chapter  of  "In  Memoriam  "the  yew  la  described  in  lbs 
most  masterly  manner.     Hiese  are  two  of  the  venes;  — 

"  Old  Tew,  which  graspetb  at  tbe  stones 

That  name  the  underlying  dead, 

Thy  fibres  net  (he  dreamless  head, 

Thy  roots  are  wrapt  abont  ihe  bones. 

"  0  not  for  thee  the  glow,  the  bloom. 
Who  chaitgrat  not  in  any  gale, 
Niir  branding  ssmmcr  sans  avail 
To  loncb  iby  thonaand  years  of  gloom." 

The  locality,  the  hue,  the  prolonged  life,  and  the  general 
unchangeable aess  of  appearance,  are  all  here  sDmmarily 
noticed.  The  Laureate  seems,  however,  to  share  tbe  popo- 
lar  dislike  to  Uiis  tree,  a  feeling  which  Gilpin,  in  his "  Fir- 
est  Scenery,"  ridicules  as  weakness.  In  "  Amphion,"  yewi 
arocalled"a  dismal  coterie  ; "  in  "Maud"  a  "black  jew 
gloomed  the  stagnant  air ; "  and  in  "  Love  and  Death,"  we 
have  tbe  portentous  image  of  the  angel  qf  death  walking 
al!  alone  "  beneath  a  yew." 

Our  limits  forbid  more  than  a  mere  enuraerative  nea- 
tion  of  other  well-known  trees,  whose  memory  Mr,  Tenny- 
son has  rendered  sweeter  (o  all  future  generations  of  tree 
lovers.  "Immemorial  elms,"  "perky  larches  and  jMnes," 
"laburnums,  dropping  wells  of  fire,"  elders,  hollies, '' the 
pillared  dusk  of  sounding  sycamores,''  "  dry-tongneil  lia- 
rels,"  "  slender  acacias  "  —  all  these  and  many  others  ars 
to  be  found  within  the  four  corners  of  his  poems.  Oas 
only  remains,  the  oak  —  "  sole  king  of  forests  all,"  and  is 
Mr.  Tennyson  has  celebrated  the  praises  of  the  monarch 
of  the  woods  at  length  in  the  "_  Talking  Oak,"  we  shsll 
add  a  few  words  on  that  charming  composition  by  way  of 
conclusion. 

As  is  well  kno;rn,  the  poem  takes  tbe  form  of  a  colloquy 
between  an  ancient  oak,  which  formed  a  meeting-pUce  lor 
two  lovers,  and  tbe  young  gentleman  in  the  case.  Re 
comes  to  question  the  tree  about  bis  lady-love,  who  had 
visited  the  hallowed  spot  in  bis  absence.  And  Landw 
himself,  in  his  happiest  vein,  never  conceived  a  more  ex- 
quisite imaginary  conversation.  Here,  iu  sportive  phriss 
and  bantering  talk,  is  tbe  whole  philosophy  of  forest  Ills 
set  forth  with  a  poetic  felicity,  saucy  humor,  and  scieotiSc 
prei^ision  of  language,  each,  admirable  of  its  kind.  Ths 
poem  is  literally  a  love  idyll  and  botanic  treatise  combiced. 
and  never,  surely,  were  love  and  science  —  Jannary  and 
May,  might  one  say.  so  delightAilly  harmonized,,  conveying, 
too,  to  those  who  have  e)'es  to  see  and  hearts  to  uadentscd, 
glimpses  of  a  spiritual  interpretation  of  nature,  uodreaBl 
of  by  Pope  and  his  school.  Thus  pleasantly  does  the  old 
oak  of  "  Summer-Chace  "  discourse  to  Walter  of  Oliriai 
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ehanos ;  and  the  reatler  will  not  fail  to  Dotice  the  ■kilfbl 
wijr  in  which  the  poet's  practical  acqwUDtance  with  treea 
ii  turned  to  aocoant :  — 

"  I  iwear  (asd  dee  maj  intecls  prick 
Each  leaf  mio  a  gall) 
This  Rirt,  far  whom  jour  heart  U  sick. 
Is  thTM  dntea  worth  tbem  all ; " 

and  theo,  with  &  wanath  «rpr^M  uniunal  and  almost  Im- 
proper in  inch  a  Tcnerable  ii^abitant  of  the  forest,  he  oon- 

"  Her  kiwe*  were  >9  eleae  and  kind, 
That,  trust  me  on  m;  word. 
Hard  wood  I  am,  aad  wrinkled  rind, 
•   But  jet  m;  sap  was  stirred  : 

"  And  ETen  into  nf  innoat  ring 
A  pleBinre  I  di seemed,' 
Like  those  blind  aotians  of  the  Spring, ' 
That  show  the  year  is  turned." 

Farther  on,  the  not  ungratefal  lover  invokes  all  atmospheric 
and  other  good  Influences  on  his  partoer  in  the  dialogue, 
who  has  proved  so  communicative  a  companion ;  -~ 

"  0  lock  npou  thy  lower^  top 
All  throats  that  eiirgle  sweet  I 


But,  rolling  as  in  sleep. 
Low  thunders  brins  the  mellow  raia. 
That  makes  thee  broad  and  deep  [  " 

These,  it  will  be  admitted,  are  very  melodious  slrains. 
Seldom  has  the  imagery  of  the  woods  been  naed  with 
more  approprIat«neas  and  efTect  than  in  this  poem,  and  ita 
poetic  excellence  is  rivalled  by  its  accuracy.  No  one  but 
an  arjiompliBhed  practical  botanist  could  have  written  it. 
And  throughout  the  poem,  light  and  airj  in  tone  as  it  ia, 
there  is  distinctly  perceptible  the  fcientiSc  element,  —  the 
KDie  of  the  forces  of  nature  acting  according  to  law,  which, 
as  we  have  already  said,  pervades  like  a  subtle  esHoce 
much  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  poetry.  But  enough  has  probably 
been  said  to  j  usiily  the  title  of  this  article; 


A  LINE  OF  FRENCH  ACTRESSES 

^  The  English  stage  has  not  been  wanting  in  an  illustrious 
line  of  right  royal  queens  of  tragedy.  Mrs.  Barry  is  the 
noble  founder,  and  perhaps  the  noblest  queen  of  that  brill- 
iant Une.  Then  came  Mrs.  Cibber,  Mrs.  Pritchard,  Mn. 
Spranger  Barry  (Mrs.  CrawfordJ,  Mrs,  Siddons  (who 
hated  Mrs.  Crnwrord  for  not  abdicating),  and  Miss  O'Neil, 
whom  Mrs.  Siddons  equally  disliked  for  coming  after  her. 

With  all  these  the  lovers  of  dramatic  literature  are  well 
acquainted.     Of  the  contemporary  line  of  French  tri^edy 

Kans  very  little  la  known  in  this  country  ;  nevertheless, 
dynasty  is  one  of  great  brilliancy,  and  the  details  are 
not  without  much  dramatic  interesL 

In  the  year  16M,  in  the  city  of  Rouen,  there  lived  a 
bmilv  named  Desmares,  which  family  was  increased  in  that 
year  by  the  birth  of  a  little  girl  who  was  christened  Marie. 
Corneille,  born  in  the  same  city,  was  then  eight- and-thirty 
years  of  age.  Rouen  is  now  proud  of  both  of  them  —  poet 
and  actress.  The  actress  is  only  known  to  fame  by  her 
laarried  name.  The  clever  Marie  Desmares  became  the 
wita  of  the  player  Champmei-14.  Monsieur  was  to  Madame 
very  much  what  poor  Mr.  Siddons  was  to  his  illustrious 
consort.  Madame,  or  Mademoiselle,  or  La  Champmesl^, 
jtt  she  wag  called  indifl'erently,  associated  with  Corneille 
by  their  common  birthplace,  was  more  intimately  connected 
*ilh  Racine,  who  was  her  senior  by  five  years.  La  Champ- 
mesU  was  in  her  twenty-fifth  yenr  when  she  made  her 
dibnt  in  Paris  as  Hi;rmiono,  in  Racine's  masterpieco,  "  An- 
dromaqoe."     For  a  long  lime  Paris  could  talk  of  nothing 


but  the  new  tragedy  and  the  new  actress.  The  part  IVom 
which  the  mece  takes  its  name  waa  acted  by  Mile.  Duparc, 
whom  Racine  had  carried  oS  from  Moliere's  company. 
The  author  was  very  much  interested  in  this  lady,  the 
wife  of  a  U.  Duparc.  Madame  was,  when  a  widow,  the 
mother  of  a  very  posthumonrf  child  indeed.  The  mother 
died.  She  was  Ibllawed  to  the  grave  by  a  troop  of  the 
weeping  adorers  of  her  former  charms, "  and,"  says  Racine, 
alluding  to  himself,  "  the  most  interested  of  them  was  half 
dead  as  he  wept." 

The  poet  was  aroused  from  bis  grief  by  a  summons  from 
the  king,  who,  in  presence  of  the  sensitive  Racine's  bitter- 
est enemy,  Louvoia,  accused  him  of  having  robbed  and 
poisoned  his  late  mistress.  The  accusation  was  founded 
on  information  given  by  the  infamous  woman,  Voisin,  who- 
was  a  poisoner  by  passion  and  profeaaion,  and  was  executed 
for  her  devilish  practices.  The  information  was  found  to 
be  utterly  &lse,  and  Racine,  absolved,  soon  fouild  consola- 
tion and  eompenaation. 

He  became  the  master  of  La  ChampmesI^,  and  taught 
her  how  to  play  the  heroines  of  the  dramas  which  he  wrote 
e^iTreasly  for  her.  Shu.  in  her  turn,  became  the  mistress 
of  hiT  tutor.  Of  his  teaching  indeed  she  stood  in  little 
need,  except  to  learn  from  him  his  ideas  and  object,  as 
anthor  of  the  play.  She  waa  not  only  sublime,  but  La 
Champmesld  was  the  first  sublime  actress  that  had  hitherto 


"La  ChaiupmesM  is  aomeihing  so  excraordinair  that  yon 
have  never  seen  auything  like  it  in  all  your  life.  One  goes  to 
hear  the  actress  and  not  the  play.  I  went  to  Eee'Arindne' 
tor  iier  sake  alone.  The  piece  is  inspired:  the  players  eiecra- 
bie.  But  as  soon  as  La  Chaupmcsl^  comes  upon  the  stage  a 
of  gladness  runs  throughout  the  house,  and  the  tears 


of  the  audience 

He  magic  of  the  actress  lured  Madame  de  S^ignj's 
son,  the  young  marquis,  from  tlie  side  of  Ninon  de  TEnclaa. 
"  He  is  nothing  but  a  pumpkin  fricasseed  in  snow,"aaid  the 
perennial  beauty.  After  the  young  nobleman  thougbt 
proper  to  inform  hia  mother  of  the  interest  he  took  in  La 
Champmesl^,  Madame  de  S^vignri  was  so  proud  that  she 
wrote  and  spoke  of  her  son's  mistress  as  her  daughter-in- 
law  I  .  To  her  own  dansbter  she  wrote  as  follows  of  the 
representation  of  Racine  s  "  Bajazei,"  in  which  La  Champ- 
mesld  acted  Roxana :  — 

"  The  piece  appeared  to  me  fine.  My  daughter-in-law  eeemed 
to  me  the  most  miraculously  Kood  actress  I  hsd  ever  seen ;  a 
hundred  thousand  limes  better  than  Des  (Eillets ;  and  I,  who 
am  allowed  to  be  a  very  fair  player,  am  not  worthy  of  lighting 
the  candies  for  her  to  act  by-  Seen  near,  she  is  plain,  |ind  I  am 
not  aaloniihed  that  my  son  waa  '  choked  '  at  bis  first  interview 
with  her;  but  when  iIib  breaks  into  vene  she  is  adorable.  I 
wish  vou  could  have  come  with  ua  after  dinner ;  you  would  not 
have  been  bored.  Too  would  probably  hare  sb«d  one  little  tear, 
since  I  let  fall  a  icom.    You  would  hare  admired  your  liiter-in- 

Two  montha  later  the  mother  sent  to  her  daughter  k 
copy  of  the  piece,  and  wrote :  "  If  I  could  send  yon  La 
Champmesld  with  it  you  would  admire  it,  but  without  her 
it  loses  half  its  value." 

Racine,  as  Madame  de  S^vign^  uud,  wrote  pieces  for  hia 
mistress,  and  not  for  posterity.  "  If  ever,"  she  remarked, 
"  he  should  become  leas  young,  or  cease  to  be  in  love,  it 
will  be  no  longer  the  same  thin^."  The  interpreter  of  ^e 
poet  produced  her  wonderful  efiects  dressed  in  czageerated 
court  costume,  and  delivering  her  tiradu  in  a  cadenced, 
alng-song,  rise-and-fall  style,  marking  the  rhymes  rather 
than  keeping  to  the  punctuation.  It  was  the  glory  of  the 
well-edocatea  arleqain  and  co/umMne,  "daua  lenr  Hostel 
de  Bourgogne,"  to  act  whole  scenes  of  mock  tragedy  in 
the  manner  of  La  Champmesl^  and  her  companions. 

Lovers  consumed  fortunes  to  win  the  smiles  they  sought 
from  the  plain  but  attractive  actress.  Dukes,  courtiers, 
simple  gentlemen,  flung  themselves  and  all  they  had  at 
her  feet.  La  Fontaine  wrote  verses  in  worship  of  ber 
when  he  was  not  helping  her  (fompbdaant  hnsbanii  to  write 
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comedies.  Boiluu,  in  the  miMt  stinging  of  epigrams,  has 
mada  tlie  conjugal  immorality  immortal,  and  De  S^neo^ 
has  made  the  Dobly-eodowed  actress  live  foruTer  in  ber 
letters. 

AiWr  Racine  shut  his  eves,  m  complaisantly  as  the  hus- 
band, to  the  'piflndid  infideiitip!)  of  La  CnampmesM  — 
when  temptation  fias  powerless,  and  leligion  took  the 
place  of  possionaCe  love  —  he  moralized  on  the  sIqs  of  his 
former  mulreHS.  "The  iKH^r  wretch,"  hu  wrote  contempt- 
'  DOotlj  to  his  son,  "  in  her  last  moments,  refused  to  re- 
nounce the  stage."  Without  such  renunciation  the  church 
barred  her  way  to  heiTun  I  Racine,  howevBT,  was  misin- 
fbrmed.  La  Champmesl^  died  (IG98)  like  so  many  of  her 
gay  fellows,  "dans  les  plut  granila  leniimenU  dt  piiti." 
Her  widowed  husband,  uhun  the  rascal  quality  died  ont  of 
hiui,kcptlodrink,  and  he  turned  now  and  then  to  devotiou. 
One  morning,  in  the  year  1708,  be  went  to  the  church  of 
the  Cordeliers,  aad  ordered  two  masses  for  the  repose  of 
the  souls  of  hi)  mother  and  of  his  wife ;  and  he  put  thirty 
•ous  into  the  hand  of  the  Sacrisiain  to  pay  for  them.  The 
man  olfered  him  ten  sous  as  change.  But  M.  ChampmesI^ 
put  the  money  back  :  "  Keep  it,"  he  tali,  '■  for  n  third  mass 
for  myielf  I  will  come  and  hear  iL"  Meanwhile  he  went 
and  sat  at  the  door  of  a  tavern  {L' Alliance)  waiting  for 
«hun'h  time.  He  chatted  gayly  with  his  comrades,  prom- 
ised to  join  them  at  dinner,  and  as  he  rose  to  his  feet  he 
Sut  his  hand  to  his  head,  uttered  a  faint  shriek,  and  fell 
sad  to  the  ground. 

As  Bacioe  formed  La  Champmeal^,.  so  did  the  latter 
form  her  niece  aa  her  successor  on  the  stage  —  Mile.  Duclos, 
who  reigned  supreme  ;  but  sbe  wns  a  leas  potential  queen 
of  the  drama  than  her  mistress.  Her  vehemence  of  move- 
ment once  caused  her  to  make  an  ignoble  fall  as  she  was 
plaj^ing  Camille  in  "  Les  Horacee."  Ber  equally  vehement 
niirit  once  carried  her  out  of  her  part  altoeether.  At  the 
&st  representation  of  La  [Molte's  ><  In^s  de  Castro,"  the 
sudden  appearance  of  the  children  caused  the  pit  to  laugh 
and  to  utter  some  feeble  jokes.  Mile.  Duclos,  who  woa 
acting  Inds,  was  indignant.  ■■  Bramless  pit  I  "  she  ex- 
claimed, "  you  laugh  at  the  Quest  incident  in  the  piece  I  " 
French  andienc«a  are  not  tolerant  of  impertinence  on  the 
stage ;  but  they  took  this  in  good  part,  and  listened  with 
interest  to  the  remainder  of  the  play. 

Mile.  Duclos,  like  her  aunt,  chanted  or  recitatived  her 
parts.  The  French  had  got  accustomed  to  the  sing-song 
cadences  of  their  rhymed  plays,  when  suddenly  a  new 
charm  fell  upon  their  delighted  ears.  The  new  charmer 
nu  Adrienoe  Lecouvreur  —  a  hat-maker's  daughter,  an 
amateur  actress,  then  a  strolling  player.  In  1717  she  burst 
upon  Paris,  and  in  one  month  she  enchanted  the  city  by 
ber  acting  in  Monimia,  Slectra,  and  B^r^nice,  and  had 
been  named  one  of  the  king's  company  for  the  first  parts 
in  traeedy  and  comedy.  Adrienne's  magic  lay  in  her 
natural  simplicity.  She  spoke  as  the  character  she  repre- 
sented might  be  expected  to  speak.  This  natural  s^le 
had  been  suggested  by  Molifere,  and  had  bi>en  attempted 
by  Baron,  but  unsuccessfully.  It  was  given  to  the  silver- 
toDgned  Adrienne  to  subdue  her  audience  by  this  exquisite 
simplicity  of  nature.  The  play-going  world  was  enthusias- 
tic. Whence  did  the  new  cliarmer  come?  She  came 
from  long  training  in  the  provinces,  and  was  the  glory  of 
many  a  provincial  citj  before,  in  1717,  sbe  put  her  foot  — 
the  st^  of  the  capital,  and  at  the  age  ot  twentv-sevou 
began  her  brilliant  but  brief  artistic  career  of  thirteen 
yean.  Tracing  her  early  life  back,  people  found  her  a 
baby,  true  child  of  Paris.  In  her  little  girlhood  she  saw 
"Fol^eucte"  at  a  playhouse  close  by  her  father's  house. 
She  immediately  sot  up  the  tragedy  with  other  little  actors 
and  actresses.  Madame  la  Prdxidente  La  Jay,  hearing  of 
the  ability  of  the  troupe  and  of  the  excellence  of  Adrienne 
as  Pauline  at  the  rehearsals  in  a  orocer's  warehouse,  lent 
the  courtyard  of  her  hotel  in  the  Rue  Garancifere,  where  a 
stage  was  erected,  and  the  trsgedy  acted,  in  presence  of 
an  audience  which  included  members  of  (he  noblest  fami- 
lies in  France.  All  Paris  was  talking  of  the  marvellous 
•kill  of  the  young  company,  but  especially  of  Adrienoe, 
when    the  association   called   the  "  Com^die   Fran9^e," 


which  had  the  exclusive   right  of  acting  the  legitimate 
drama,  arose  in  its  spite,  screamed  "  Privilege  1 "  and  got 
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stage ;  and  when  she  came  to  Paris,  after  long  and  earnest 
experience  in  the  provinces,  ber  new  subjects  bailed  their 
new  queen  —  queen  of  tragedy,  that  is  to  say;  for  whem 
she  took  comedy  bv  the  hand  the  muse  bore  wiUi,  rather 
than  smiled  upon  ber ;  and,  wantine  sympathy,  Adrienne 
felt  none.  Outside  the  stage  her  heart  and  soul  were 
surrendered  to  the  gti«t  soldier  and  utt«rlj  worthleai 
fellow,  Maurice  de  Sax«.  He  was  the  only  man  to  whom 
she  ever  gave  her  heart ;  and  he  had  given  his  to  so  many 
there  was  little  left  for  her  worth  the  bavint;.  What  little 
there  was,  was  coveted  hy  the  Princess  de  Bouillon. 
Adrienne  died  while  this  aristocratic  rival'was  Singing 
herself  at  the  feet  of  the  handsome  Marfchal ;  and  the 
wrathful  popular  voice,  lamentine;  the  loss  of  the  dramatic 
queen,  accnsed  the  princess  of  having  poisoned  the  act- 

Adrienne  Lecouvreur  (whose  story  has  been  twice  told  in 
French  dramas,  and  once  marvellously  illustrated  by  the 
genius  of  Rachel),  before  she  made  her  exit  from  the 
world,  thought  of  the  poor  of  her  district,  and  she  left 
them  sevenu  thousands  of  irancs.  The  cur4  of  8l  Sulpice 
was  told  of  the  death  and  of  the  legacy.  The  good  man 
took  the  money  and  refused  to  allow  the  Imdy  to  be  buried 
in  consecrated  ground.  Princes  of  the  church  went  to  hi^ 
periU  soupen,  but  they  would  neither  say  "rest  her  soul," 
nor  sanction  decent  rest  to  her  bodv;  and  yet  charity  had 
beautiGed  the  one,  as  talent  and  dignity  had  mark^  the 
other.  The  corpse  of  this  great  actress  (iihe  was  only  forty 
when  she  died)  was  carried  in  &  fiacre,  accompanied  by  a 
faithful  few,  to  a  timber  yard  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain; 
a  hired  porter  dug  the  shallow  grave  of  the  tragedy  queen; 
and  I  remember,  in  my  youthiiil  days,  a  stone  post  at  the 
comer  of  the  Rue  de  Bourgogne  and  tbe  Rue  de  Grenella 
which  was  said  to  stand  over  the  spot  where  Monimia  bad 
been  so  iogloriously  buried.  It  was  then  a  solitary  place, 
signiGcantl/  named  La  Grenouillifere. 

And  when  this  drama  had  closed,  a  valet  of  Baron,  the 

Sat  trasedian,  looked  at  an  old  woman  who  attended  in 
box  lobby  of  the  Commie  Frani;aise,  and  they  mutn- 
ailv  thought  of  their  daughter  as  the  successor  to  poor 
Adrienne  Lecouvreur.  Their  name  was  Gauesem;  bat 
when,  a  year  alW  Adrienne's  death,  they  succeeded  in  get- 
ting, the  young  girl  —  eighteen,  a  flowerof  youth,  beauty, 
and  of  simplicity,  most  exquisite,  even  if  i^ected  — they 
changed  their  name  to  Gaussin.  As  long  as  she  was  yonng, 
Voltaire  intoxicated  bar  with  the  incenre  of  his  t^atlefj. 
He  admired  her  Junie,  Andromaque,  Iphigfnie,  Bdr^oice; 
but  he  worshipped  her  for  her  perfect  acting  in  parts  he  had 
written  —  Zaire  (in  which  there  is  a  "  bit  of  bunneis  "  with 
a  veil,  which  Voltaire  stole  from  the  "  handkerchief  "  in 
"  Othello,"  the  author  of  which  he  pretended  to  despise)  — 
Zaire,  Alzire ;  and  in  other  characters  Voltaire  swore  uat 
she  was  a  miracle  of  acting.  But  La  Gaussin  nevet 
equalled  Adrienne.  She  surpassed  Duclos  in 'In^s  de 
Castro : '  she  was  herself  to  be  surpassed  by  younger  rivals. 
At  about  forty  Voltaire  spoke  of  his  once  jouthAil  idol  aa 
thai  old  girl ! 

La  Gaussin  had  that  excellent  thing  in  woman,  a  sympa- 
thetic voice.  Her  pathos  melted  all  hearts  to  the  melodi- 
ous sorrow  of  her  own.  In  Bdr^nice,  her  pathetic  cham 
had  such  an  effect  on  one  of  the  sentinels,  who,  in  thoaa 
days,  were  posted  at  the  wings,  that  he  unconsciously  let 
bis  musket  fall  from  his  arm.  Her  eyes  mri  as  eloquent 
as  her  voice  was  persuasive.  In  other  respects,  Clairtjh  (an 
actress)  has  said  of  her  that  La  Gaussin  had  instinct  rather 
than  intelligence,  with  beauty,  dimity,  graceliilness.  and 
an  invariably  winning  manner  which  nothing  could  resist 
Her  great  fault,  accoraing  to  the  same  authority,  was  rame- 
ness.  Ciairon  added  that  she  played  Zaire  in  the  sacH 
manner  as  she  did  Rodogune.  It  u  as  if  an  English  act- 
ress were  to  make  no  diSerence  between  Desdemons  and 
Lady  Macbeth. 

When  Lit  Gaussin  had  reached  the  age  of  6>r\j-mmi,  ths 
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Fieucb  pit  did  what  the  French  naCioD  invariably  does  — 
ODOte  down  the  idol  which  it  had  once  wonhlpped.  The 
iiscrowneil  queen  married  aiti  Italian  ballet  dancer,  one 
TeToluKO,  who  rendered  her  miaerable,  but  died  two  jean 
before  her,  in  1767.  It  in,  however,  aaid  that  Mile.  La 
Gutuin  waaled  to  withdraw  fromtheBtageoutof  tincerelj 
religious  scruples.  A  score  of  French  actresHB  have  done 
the  tame  thing,  and  long  before  thej  had  reached  the 
quarantaine. 

Here  is  a  good  illustration  of  how  unwilling  the  French 
aodiences  were  to  lose  a  word  of  La  Gauuin's  utteranceB 
in  Oibber's  "  Apology-"  "  At  the  tr^edy  of  '  Zaire,' "  he 
sa^  **  while  the  celebrated  Mile,  Gossin  (ntc)  was  deliv- 
eriDg  a  soliloquy,  a  gentleman  was  seized  with  a  auddea  fit 
of  coughing,  which  gave  the  actress  some  surprise  and 
interrnption,  and,  his  fit  increasing,  she  was  forced  toetanil 
tllent  so  long  that  it  drew  the  eyes  of  the  uneasy  audience 
upon  him;  when  a  French  gentleman,  leaning  forward  to 
him,  asked  him  if  this  actress  hod  given  him  any  particular 
offence,  that  he  took  to  public  an  occasion  to  resent  it? 
The  English  gentleman,  in  the  utmost  surprise,  ossufedhim 
that,  so  tar  from  it,  he  was  a  particular  aamirer  of  her  per- 
fi»iiance ;  that  his  malady  was  his  real  misfortune,  and  that 
if  he  apprehended  any  return  of  it  he  would  rather  quit  his 
seat  than  disoblige  either  the  actor  or  the  audience." 
Colley  calls  this  the  "  publick  decaocy "  of  the  French 
theatre. 

The  UUe.  Clolron,  named  above,  took  up  the  inheri- 
tance which  her  predecessor  had  resigned.  Claire  Joseph 
Hippolyte  Legris  de  Latude  were  her  names;  but,  out  of 
the  first,  she  made  the  name  by  which  she  became  illustri- 
cnu.  Her  lifewae  a  long  one  — 1723-1803.  She  acted 
from  childhood  to  middle  age ;  first  as  sprightly  maiden, 
then  in  opera,  till  Bouen  discovered  in  her  a  grand  tragidi- 
nat,  oud  sent  her  up  to  Paris,  which  city  ratified  the 
warrant  given  by  the  Boueunais.  She  meide  her  first 
appearance  as  Pbfedre,  and  the  Parisians  at  once  worshipped 
ine  new  and  exquisitt:  idol. 

The  power  that  Mile.  Clairon  held  over  her  admirers, 
the  sympathy  that  existed  between  them,  is  matter  of  noto- 
liety.  She  was  once  acting  Ariadne  iu  Thomas  Comeille's 
tragedy,  at  Marseilles,  to  an  impassioned  southern  audience. 
Id  tbe  last  scene  of  the  third  act,  where  she  is  eager  to  dis- 
cover who  her  rival  can  be  iu  the  heart  of  Theseus,  the  au- 
dience took  almost  as  eager  a  part;  and  when  she  had 
ottered  the  lines  in  which  she  mentions  the  names  of  vari- 
ous beauties,  but  does  not  name,  because  she  does  not  sus- 
pect, her  own  sister,  a  youn^  fellow  who  was  near  her 
murmared,  with  the  tears  in  his  eyes,  "It  is  Phmdral  it  is 
Phndral" — the  name  of  the  sister  in  question.  Clairon 
was  one  of  those  artists  who  concBal  their  art  by  being 
'  terribly  iu  earnest.  In  her  days  the  pit  stood,  there  were 
no  seats ;  parterre  meant  exactly  what  it  says,  •'  on  the 
pound."  The  audience  there  gauiered  as  near  thestageas 
tner  could.  Clairon,  in  some  of  her  most  traffic  parts,  put 
well  intensity  into  her  acting  that  as  she  descended  the 
■Uge  clothed  iu  terror  or  insane  with  rage,  as  if  she  saw  no 
pit  beliire  her  and  would  sweep  through  it,  the  audience' 
there  actually  recoiled,  and  only  as  the  great  actress  drew 
book  did  they  slowly  return  to  tneir  old  positions. 

The  autobiographical  memoirs  of  Mile.  Clarion  give  her 
nok  a*  author  as  well  as  actress.  Her  style  was  declama- 
tory, rather  heavy,  and  marked  by  dramatin  catchings  of 
Ike  breath  which  were  among  the  faults  that  weaker  play- 
«rs  imilated.  It  was  the  conventional  st^le,  not  to  be 
iMhIy  broken  through  in  Paris ;  she  accordingly  first  tried 
to  do  so  at  Bordeaux  in  1752.  "I  acted,'*^she  tells  us, 
"th»part  of  Agrippina,  and  from  first  to  list  I  played  oc- 
c^ing  to  my  own  ideas.  This  simple,  natural,  unconven- 
tional style  excited  much  surprise  in  the  beginning ;  but, 
in  the  very  middle  of  my  first  scene,  I  diitincdy  heard  the 
Words  from  a  person  in  the  pit,  '  That  is  really  fine  I '  " 
It  Was  an  attempt  to  change  the  sing-song  style,  just  as 
'I'le.  Clarion  attempted  to  change  the  monotonous  ab- 
surdity of  the  costume  worn  by  actresses;  but  she  was  pre- 
eeJed  by  earlier  reformers,  Adrieone  Lecouvreur,  for  in- 
*'uce.    Her  incltnation  for  natural  actii^  was  doubtloM 


confirmed  on  simply  hearinx  Garrick  redte  passages  from 
English  plays  in  a  crowded  French  drawbg-room.  She 
did  not  understand  a  word  of  English,  but  she  understood 
Garrick's  'expression,  and,  in  her  enthusiasm.  Mile.  Clar- 
ion kissed  Boscius,  and  then  gracefully  asked  pardon  of 
Rosciua's  wife  for  (he  liberty  she  had  taken. 

It  is  said  that  Clarion  was  one  of  those  actresses  who 
kept  themaelves  throughout  the  day  in  the  humor  of  the 
character  they  were  to  act  at  night.  <  (t  is  obvious  that  this 
might  be  embarrassing  to  her  servants  and  unpleasant  to 
her  friends,  family,  and  visitors.  A  Lady  Macbeth  vein  all 
day  long  in  a  house  would  be  too  much  of  a  good  thing>; 
but  Mile.  Clarion  defended  the  practice,  as  others  did : 
"  How,"  she  would  say,  "  could  I  be  exalted,  refined,  im- 
perial at  night,  if  through  the  day  I  had  been  subdued  to 
grovellingmatlers.  every-day  .commonness,  and  polite  ser- 
vility ?  There  was  something  in  it  ;  and  in  truth  the  fu- 
perb  Clarion',  in  ordinory  life,  was  just  as  if  she  hail  to  act 
eveiT  night  the  most  aublimely  imperious  charscteis. 
With  authors  she  was  especially  arbitrary,  and  to  filng  a 
manuscript  part  in  the  face  of  the  writer,  or  to  box  his  ears 
with  it,  was  thought  nothbg  of.  Even  worse  than  that  whs 
"  only  pretty  Faunv's  way. 

The  cause  of  Mile.  Clarion's  retirement  from  the  stage 
waa  a  singular  one.  An  actor  named  Dubois  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  membership  with  the  company  of  the  Theatre 
FranQais,  on  tbe  ground  that  his  conduct  bad  bronglit  dia- 
bonor  on  the  profeariion.  An  order  from  the  king  com- 
manded the  restoration  of  Dubois,  till  the  question  could 
be  decided.  For  the  15th  of  Apri!,  1765,  the  "  Siepe  of 
Calais"  was  accordingly  announced,  with  Dubois  in  his 
original  character.  On  that  evening,  Lekain,  MoU,  and 
Brizard,  advertised  to  pl'y,  did  not  come  down  to  the 
theatre  at  all.  Mile.  Clarion  arrived,  but  immediately 
went  hime.  There  was  an  awful  tumult  in  the  house,  and 
a  general  demand  that  the  deserters  should  be  clapped 
into  prison.  The  theatre  was  closed  ;  Lekain,  Mo14,  and 
BriKu^  suffered  twenty-four  days'  imprisonment,  and  Mile. 
Clarion  was  shut  up  in  Fort  Tfivfique.  At  the  reopening 
of  the  theatre  Bellecourt  offered  a  very  humble  apol<^y  in 
the  names  of  all  the  company  ;  but  Mile.  Clarion  refused 
to  be  included,  and  she  withdrew  altogether  from  tbe  pro- 
fession. 

On  a  subsequent  evening,  when  she  was  receiving  friendt 
at  her  own  house,  the  question  of  the  proprietor  of  her  with- 
drawal was  rather  vivaciously  discussed,  as  it  was  by  tbe 
public  generally.  Some  ofiicers  were  particularly  urgent 
tiiat  she  should  return,  and  play  jn  the  especially  popular. 
piece,  the  "  Siege  of  Calus.**  "  I  fancy,  gentlemen, '  she 
replied,  "  that  if  an  attempt  was  made  to  compel  you  to 
serve  with  a  fellow-ofEcer  wbo  had  disgraced  the  profession 
by  an  act  of  the  utmost  boseneas,  you  would  rather  with- 
draw than  do  so '(  "  "  No  doubt  we  should,  replied  one  of 
the  officers,  "but  we  should  not  withdraw  on  a  day  of 
tiege."  Clarion  laughed,  but  she  did  not  yield.  She  re- 
tired in  1765,  at  the  age  of  forty-two. 

Clarion,  being  great,  had  many  enemies.  They  shot  lies 
at  her  as  venomous  as  poisoned  arrows.  They  identified 
her  as  the  original  of  the  shameless  heroine  in  tbe  "  Hls- 
toire  de  Pritillon."  With  her,  however,  love  waa  not  spo- 
radic. It  was  a  settled  sentiment,  and  she  loved  but  one 
at  a  time ;  among  others,  Marmontel  (see  his  memoirs), 
the  Margrave  of  Anspach,  and  the  comedian  Larive. 
After  all.  Clarion  had  a  divided  »»^.  The  rival  queen 
was  Marie  Fran<;oise  Dumesnil.  TIiq  latter  was  much 
longer  before  the  public.  The  life  of  Mademoiselle  Du- 
mesnil was  also  longer,  namely,  from  1711  to  180S.  Her 
professional  career  in  Paris  reached  from  1737,  when  she 


years  al.__  _  .  . 
alone.  She  was  of  gentle  blood  but  poor;  she  was  plain, 
but  her  face  hod  the  beauty  of  Intelligence  and  expression. 
When  Garrick  was  asked  what  he  thought  of  the  two  sreat. 
tragldiennei,  Clarion  and  Dumesnil,  he  replied,  "  Mile. 
Clarion  is  the  most  perfect  actress  I  have  seen  in  France." 
"And  Mile.  Dumesnil?"  "OhI"  rejoined  Garrick, 
'■  When  I  see  Mile.  Dumesnil  I  aee  no  aotresa  at  ^    I 
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behold  odI;  Semiramii  and  Atb&Ue  1 "  —  in  which  chanic- 
leri,  however,  aha  for  totny  jears  wore  the  panitn  that 
wure  in  voguB.  ^e  is  remembered  m  the  firet  trade  aclr 
resK  who  actually  ran  on  the  Htage.  It  wai  In  "  Uerope,'' 
when  she  ruibed  to  wve  .£giathe,  exclaiming,  "  Hold  I 
he  ia  my  son  I "  She  reserved  heradf  for  the  "  poiata," 
whether  of  pathoa  or  patiion.  "Hie  effect  ah«  produced 
waa  the  reautt  of  nature ;  there  waa  no  art,  no  atudy!  3be 
exerciied  ^reat  power  orer  her  audiencea.  One'  night, 
having  deUvered  ner  famoua  line  in  Clytemneatra, — 
"^Je  nundiraii  let  dienx,  a'ila  me  nmdaienl  le  jour," 

an  old  captain  ataoding  near  her  clapped  her  on  the  back, 
with  the  rather  rough  compliment  of  '_'  Va-t-en  chienne,  li 
loufl  lee  diablea  I "  Bouffh  aa  it  waa|  Dumeinil  wan  de- 
lighted with  it.  On  another  occaaion,  Joaeph  Ch^nier,  the 
dramatiit,  expretaed  a  desire,  at  her  own  heuae,  to  hear  her 
recite,  it  is  aaid  that  she  atmck  a  fearful  awe  into  him, 
as  ahe  replied,  "  Aaf^yez-roua,  N^n,  et  prenez  votre 
pInCB  I "  —  for,  as  she  afKike,  ahe  aeemed  to  adopt  the  pop- 
ular accnsalion  that  Joseph  had  been  acceaaory  to  the  guil- 
lotining of  his  brother,  the  youn?  poet,  AndrS  Ch^nier. 
Her  enemies  asserted  that  Oumeaml  waa  never  *■  np  to  (he 
mark  "  nnleaa  aha  had  taken  wine,  and  a  great  deal  of  it. 
Marmnntel  iuaista  that  ahe  caused  his  "  H€raclidea  "  to  fail 
tlirough  her  having  indulge'd  in  exceaa  of  wine ;  but  Fleury 
statea-that  ahe  kept  up  her  strength  during  a  tragedy  by 
taking  chicken  broth  with  a  little  wine  poured  into  it 

Mademoiselle  Dumeinil  retired,  aawe  have  aaid,  in  I7TS. 
The  Bt^e  was  next  not  unworthily  occupied  by  Ulte. 
Ranconrt.  But  meanwhile  there  aprune  up  two  yonng 
creaturea  destined  to  renew  the  rivalry  which  had  existed 
between  Clairon  and  Dumesail.  While  theae  were  grow- 
ing up  the  French  Revolution,  which  crushed  all  it  touched, 
touched  the  Com^die  Frauf&iae,  which  foil  to  piecea.    It 

SuUed  Itaelf  together,  after  a  manner,  but  It  waa  neither 
ourishing  nor  easy  under  the  republic.  The  EVenck  atsge 
paid  ita  tribute  to  prison  and  to  scaSbld. 

When  the  storm  of  the  Revolution  had  swept  by,  that 
stage  became  once  more  full  of  talent  and  beauty.  Talma 
reappeared,  and  aoon  afler  three  actressea  set  the  town 
mad.  There  was  Mile.  Georges,  a  dazzling  beauty  of  six- 
teen, a  mere  child,  vho  had  come  up  from  Normandy,  and 
who  knew  nothing  more  of  the  stage  than  that  richly 
dressed  actora  there  represented  the  sorrows,  passion,  and 
hercdam  of  ancient  times.  Of  those  ancient  tjmes  she 
knew  no  more  than  what  she  had  learned  in  Comellle  and 
Racine.     But  she  had  no  sooner  trod  the  stage,  sa  Agrip- 

Eina,  than  she  waa  at  once  accepted  as  a  great  mistress  of 
er  art.  Her  beauty,  her  voice,  her  smile,  her  genius,  and 
her  talent,  cauued  her  to  be  hailed  queen  ;  but  ,not  quite 
unanimously.  There  waa  already  a  recognized  queen  of 
tragedy  on  the  same  stage,  Mile.  Ducheanoia.  Thia  older 
qaeen  (orleinally  a  dressmaker,  next,  like  Mrs.  Siddons^  a 
lady'a-maid)  was  aa  noble  an  actress  as  Mile.  Geoi^s, 
but  her  noble  style  was  not  supported  by  personal  beauty. 
She  waa,  perhapa,  the  ugliest  woman  that  bad  ever  held 
an  audience  In  thrall  by  force  of  her  eenius  and  ability 
alone.  While  aong-writera  celebrated  the  charms  of  Mile. 
Georges,  pinlrait  painters,  too  cruelly  faithful,  placed  the 
niblime  uglineisoi  Mile.  Ducheinoia  in  the  ahopwindowa. 
There  she  was  to  be  seen  in  character,  with  one  of  the 
liiiea  ^e  had  to  utter  in  it,  aa  the  epigraph :  — 
'I  "  Le  roi  parut  toech^  de  mes  faiblea  attTBit>."m^| 
Even  Talleyrand  stooped  to  point  a  joke  at  her  expenae. 
A  cerlun  lady  had  no  teeth.  Mile.  Duchesnols  had,  bat 
they  were  not   pleasant   to  see.      "If^"  said  Talleyrand, 

alluding  to  the  certain  lady,  "  If  Madame bad  teeth, 

she  would  be  as  ugly  as  Mile.  Duchesnols." 

Between  these  two  queena  of  tragedy  the  company  of 
the  Th^tre  Fran9ais  were  as  divided  in  their  allegiance 
as  the  pnbtic  themselves.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  and 
Queen  Horlense  were  admirers  of  Mile.  Georges;  he  cov- 
ered her  with  diamonds,  and  he  is  said  to  have  lent  her 
those  of  his  vriffl  Josephine,  who  waa  the  friend  of  Mile. 
Dncheanola.     Bourbonltea  and  Republicans  also  adopted 


Mile.  Duchesnols,  who  was  adopted  by  Mile.  DmnesDiL 
Talma  paid  allegiance  to  the  same  tadv,  while  Lafbn 
BWore  only  by  Mile.  Georees,  in  whose  behalf  MUe.  Bim> 
court  once  nearly  atrangleo  Ducbesnoia.  In  society,  every 
member  of  that  awful  institution  was  compelled  to  ebooie 
a  aide  and  a  nighL  One  queen  played  on  a  Mondaj,  tha 
Ather  on  a  Wednesday;  Mile.  Georges  on  Friday,  and 
Ducbesnois  again  on  Sunday ;  and  on  the  interveninf 
nights  the  brilliant  mnae  of  comedy.  Mile.  Mara  (as  tbe 
daughter  of  Monvel,  the  actor,  always  called  herself),  came 
and  made  Paris  ecstatic  with  her  Elmire,  her  C^lim^ 
and  other  characters.  Of  theae  three  supreme  aetieaaca. 
Mile.  Mars  alone  never  grew  old  on  the  stage,  in  voice, 
figure,  movement,  action,  feature,  or  expression.  I  reod- 
lect  her  well  at  alxty,  creating  the  part  of  Mile,  de  Belle- 
ule,  a  young  girl  of  uxteen;  and  MUe.  Mare  that  night 
waa  sixteen,  and  no  more.  It  was  only  by  putting  the 
Innoclt  to  the  eyes  that  yon  miKht  fancy  you  a«w  Bametbin| 
older,  but  the  voice  I  It  waa  the  pure,  aweet,  gentle,  pene- 
trating, delicioua  voice  of  her  youth  —  ever  yonUifbL 
Julea  Janln  describes  the  nights  on  which  the  brilliant  and 
graceful  Mile.  Mare  acted,  sa  intervals  of  inexpreinble 
charm,  moments  of  Ininrioua  rest  Factions  were  silenced 
The  two  qneens  of  tragedy  were  forgotten  for  a  night,  and 
all  the  homage  waa  for  the  queen  of  comedy. 

The  beauty,  youth,  and  talent  of  Mile.  Georgea  would 
probably  have  aecured  her  seat  on  an  undisputed  throne, 
only  for  the  caprices  that  accompany  thoae  three  beatima- 
ble  poiaeasiona.  The  yonthful  muae  suddenly  dlsappetied. 
She  rose  again  in  Russia,  whither  she  had  been  tempted 
by  the  imperial  liberality  of  Alexander  the  Czar.  She 
was  queening  it  there  in  more  queenly  fashion  than  vnx\ 
her  name  gHttered  on  the  walls  of  Moscow  when  the 
Grand  Army  of  France  scattered  all  such  glories  and 
wrecked  its  own.  A  quarter  of  a  million  of  men  perished 
in  that  bloody  drama,  tint  the  tragedy  queen  contrived  to 
get  aafe  and  sound  over  the  frontier. 

Thenceforth  she  gleamed  like  a  meteor  from  nation  to 
nation.  Mile.  Ducheinoia  and  Mile.  Mars  held  the  sceptres 
of  tragedy  and  comedy  between  them.  They  reigned  with 
glory,  and  when  their  evening  of  life  came  on  they  de- 
parted with  dignity  —  Duchesnoia  in  1B3S.  The  more  in- 
EetuouB  Mile.  Georges  flaahed  now  here,  now  there,  and 
linded  spectators  by  her  beauty,  as  she  dazzled  them  by 
her  talent  The  joy  of  acting,  the  ecstasy  of  being  ap- 
plauded, soon  became  all  ahe  cared  for.  One  time  she  wss 
entrancing  audiences  in  the  moat  magnificent  theatres,  a( 
another,  she  was  playing  with  strollers  on  the  most  priml- 
tive  of  stages ;  but  always  with  the  same  care.  Now,  the 
Parisians  hailed  the  return  of  their  queen ;  in  a  month  she 
waa  acting  Iphigenia  to  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea  [ 

When  the  other  once  youthful  queens  of  tr^edy  and 
comedy  were  approaching  the  sunset  glories  of  their  re^iu. 
Mile.  Georges,  in  her  mature  and  majestic  beauty  too, 
aelzed  a  new  sceptre,  mounted  a  new  throne,  and  rwgned 
supreme  in  a  new  kingdom.  She  became  the  queen  of 
.drama;  not  melodrama;  of  that  prose  tragedy,  which  is 
full  of  action,  emotion,  pasaion,  and  strong  contrast*. 
Racine  and  ComeiLle  were  no  longer  the  fonntaina  at 
which  ahe  quaffed  long  draughta  of  inspiration.  New 
writers  bailed  her  as  their  muse  and  interpreter.  She  was 
the  original  Christine  at  Fontainebteau,  in  Dumaa's  piece 
ao  named,  and  Victor  Hugo  wrote  for  her  his  terrible 
"  Mary  Tudor  "  and  hia  "  Lncreiia  Borgia."  It  waa  k  de- 
licious terror,  a  fearful  delight,  a  painful  pleasure,  to  aee 
thia  wonderful  woman  transform  herself  into  those  other 
women,  and  aeem  the  awful  reality  which  she  waa  only— 
but  earnestly,  valiantly,  artistically  —  acting.  She  coold 
be  everything  by  turns :  proud  and  cruel  aa  liady  Macbeth, 
tender  and  sentie  as  Deademona.  Mile.  Georgea,  howew, 
found  a  rival  queen  in  drama,  as  ahe  had  done  in  tragedy 
—  Madame  Allan  Dorval,  who  made  weeping  a  Iniufy 
worth  the  paying  for.  Competitora,  perhaps,  rather  than 
rivala.  There  was  concurrency,  rather  than  oppoaitioa. 
One  of  the  pretticat  iacidenta  in  atage  annals  occurred  <■> 
of  these  artists  being  twice  "  called,"  sf 


representation  of  "  Mary  Tudor," 
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wiu  tha  Queen  and  Madame  Dorvtil  Lady  Jane  Grey. 
After  [be  two  octreaaes  had  eracefully  acknowledged  the 
oration  of  which  Ihey  were  the  obiecta,  Madame  Dorral, 
~*1i  exquisite  raGDement  and  noble  feeling,  klaaed  the 
d  of  Mile.  Georgea,  ai  if  abe  recognized  in  her  the  atiU 
eigning  queen.  It  wag  a  pleasure  to  aee  this ; 
,  ure  to  remember  it;  and  it  is  equally  a  pleainre 
to  make  racord  of  it  here. 

When  all  tbia  brilliant  talent  began  to  be  on  the  wane, 
and  playgoera  began  to  fear  that  all  the  thrones  would  be 
Tacant,  a  curioua  acehe  used  to  occur  nightly  in  aummer 
dme  in  the  Champs  ^lys^ea.  Before  Che  leatAd  public, 
beneath  the  trees,  an  oldicb  woman  used  to  appear,  with  a 
■lip  of  carpet  on  her  arm,  a  fiddle  beneath  it,  and  a  tin 
cup  hanging  on  her  finger.  She  waa  cloaely  followed  by  a 
(lim,  pale,  dark,  but  fiery-eyed  girl,  whose  thoughte  seemed 
to  b«  with  some  world  far  away.  When  |be  woman  had 
spread  the  carpet,  had  placed  the  cup  at  one  comer,  and 
had  scraped  a  few  hideous  notes  on  the_  fiddle,  the  pale 
dark-eyed  girl  advanced  on  the  carpet  and  recited  pas- 
sa^B  from  Racine  and  Corneille.  With  her  beautiful  head 
raised,  with  slight,  rare,  but  most  graceful  action,  with 
Toice  and  emphasis  in  exact  accord  with  her  words,  that 
pale-faced,  inspired  girl,  enraptured  her  out-of-door  au- 
dJencB.  After  a  time  she  was  seen  no  more,  and  It  was 
concluded  that  her  own  inward  fire  had  utterly  con- 
sumed her,  and  she  was  fbi^tten.  By-and-by  there 
descended  on  the  deserted  temple  of  tragedy  a  new 
queen  —  nay,  a  goddess,  bearing  the  name  of  Bachel. 
is  the  subdued  and  charmed  public  gazed  and  listened 
and  sent  up  their  incense  of  praise  and  their  shout  of 
adnlation,  memories  of  the  pale-faced  girt  who  used  to 
recite  beaeath  the  stArs  in  the  Champs  Blvs^es  came  upon 
them. 

Some,  howeTer,  could  see  no  resemblance.  Others  de- 
nied the  possibility  of  identity  between  the  abject  ser- 
Tant  of  the  muse  in  the  open  air,  and  the  glorious,  though 
pal^aced,  fiery-eyed  queen  of  tragedy,  occupying  a  throne 
which  none  could  dispute  with  her.  When  half  her  brief, 
^lendid,  extravagant,  and  not  blameless  reign  was  over. 
Mile.  Kachel  gave  a  "  house-warming  "  on  the  occasion  of 
opening  her  new  and  gorgeously-furnished  mansion  in  the 
Roe  Troncin.  During  the  evening  the  hostess  disappeared 
and  the  maUre  iTA&tl  requested  3ie  crowded  company  in' 
the  great  saloon  so  to  arrange  themselvea  as  to  leave  apace 
— — h  for  Mile.  Rache!  to  appear  at  the  upper  end  of  the . 


upon  entered  an  old  woman  with  strip  of  carpet,  fiddle, 
and  tin  pot,  followed  bv  the  queen  of  tragedy,  in  the  shab- 
birat  of  frocks,  pale,  thoughtful,  inspired,  and  with  a  sad 
smile  (hat  waa  not  altogether  out  of  tune  with  her  pale 
niBdiUtions  ;  and  then,  the  caVpet  being  spread,  the  fiddle 
scraped,  and  tha  cup  deposited,  Rachel  trod  the  carpet  as 
if  it  were  the  stage,  and  recited  two  or  three  passages  from 
the  masterpieces  of  the  French  masters  in  dramatic  poetry, 
and  moved  her  audience  according  to  her  will,  in  sympathy 
and  deliffht.  When  the  hurricane  of  applause  bad  passed, 
and  while  a  murmuring  o(  enjoyment  seemed  as  its  softer 
echo,  Rachel  stooped,  picked  up  the  old  tin  cup,  and  going 
ronnil  with  it  to  collect  gratuities  from  the  company,  said, 
"  Anciennement,  c'itait  pour  maman ;  t  present,  c'esl  pour 
l«s  nanvrea." 

■file  Rachel  career  was  of  unsurpassable  splendor.  Be- 
fwe  it  declined  in  darkness  and  set  in  premature  painful 
death,  the  now  old  queen  of  tragedy.  Mile.  Georges,  met 
we  sole  heiress  of  the  great  Inheritance,  Mile.  Rachel,  on 
uie  field  of  the  glory  of  both.  Rachel  was  then  at  the 
best  of  her  poweri,  at  the  highest  tide  of  ber  triumphs. 
They  appeared  in  the  same  piece,  Racine's  '■  Iphi-r^nie." 
M»e,  Georges  was  Clytemnestre;  Rachel  played  Eriphile, 
They  stood  in  presence,  like  the  old  and  the  young  wrest- 
lera,  gazing  on  each  other.  Then  each  struggled  for  the 
crown  from  the  specUtors,  till,  whether  out  of  compliment, 
which  is  doubtful,  or  that  she  was  really  subdued  by  the 
*«?ht,  power,  and  majestic  grandeur  of  Mile,  Georges, 
t«i[rtiile  forgot  to  act,  and  seemed  to  he  lost  in  admh^on 


at  the  acting  of  the  then  very  stout,  but  still   beatitiful, 
mother  of  the  French  stage. 

The  younger  rival,  however,  waa  the  ,Grst  to  leave  the 
arena.  She  acted  in  both  hemispheres,  led  what  is  called 
•  stormy  life,  was  as  eccentric  as  she  was  full  of  good  im~ 
pulses,  and  to  the  last  she  knew  no  more  of  the  personages 
she  acted  than  what  she  learned  of  tbem  from  the  pieces  in 
which  they  were  represented.  Rachel  died  utterly  ex- 
hausted. The  wear  and  tear  of  her  prof^ional  Life  was 
aggravated  by  the  want  of  repose,  the  restlessness,  and  the 
riot  of  the  tragedy  queen  at  nome.  Sbe  was  royally  bur- 
ied. In  the  toyer  of  the  Th^&tra  Frau^ais,  Ravhel  and 
Mars,  in  marble,  represent  the  Melpomene  and  Thalia  of 
France.     They  are  Doth  dead  and  forgotten  by  the  French 

For  years  afler  Mile.  Duchesnois  had  vanished  from  the 
scene,  Mile. .Georges  may  be  said  to  have  languished  out 
her  life.  One  day  of  snow  and  fog,  in  January,  18G7,  a 
funeral  proceasion  set  out  from  Pasiy,  traversed  the  lirinz 
city  of  Paris,  and  entered  through  the  mist  the  city  of 
the  dead,  Vkre  U  Chaise.  Alexandre  Dumas  was  chief 
mourner.  "  in  that  coffin,"  said  Jules  Janin,  "  lay  more 
sorrows,  passions,  poetry,  and  hopes  than  in  a  thousand 
proud  tombs  in  the  cemetery  of  F&re  la  Chaise."  She  who 
had  represented  and  felt  and  expressed  all  these  senti- 
ments, emotions,  and  ideas  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  line 
of  dramatic  queens  in  France. 

That  line  had  ita  Lady  Jane  Gray,.its  qneen  for  an  hour ; 
one  who  was  loved  and  admired  during  that  time,  and 
whose  haVd  fate  was  deplored  for  full  as  long  a  period. 
About  the  year  1819-20  there  appeared  at  the  Odteo  t. 
Mile.  Chartou.  She  made  ber  d^but  in  a  new  piecftt 
"  Lancastre,"  in  which  she  acted  Queen  Elizabeth.  Her 
youth  and  beanty,  combined  with  extraordinary  talent,  took 
the  public  mind  prisoner.  Here  was  a  young  f^oddess  who 
would  shower  delightwhen  tbe  maturer divinities  had  sone 
back  to  Olympos.  The  lithographed  portrut  of  Mile. 
Charton  was  id  all  the  shops  and  was  eagerly  bought. 
Suddenly  she  ceased  to  act.  A  jealous  lover  had  flung  into 
that  beautiful  and  happy  face  a  cup  of  vitriol,  and  destroyed 
beauty,  happiness,  and  partially  the  eyesight,  forever. 
The  young  actress  refused  to  prosecute  the  ruffian,  and  sat 
at  home  suffering  and  helpless,  till  she  became  "  absorbed 
in  the  population  "  —  that  is  to  say,  starved,  or  vetr  nearly 
90-  She  had  one  poor  female  friend  who  helped  just  to 
keep  her  alive.  In  this  way  the  once  proud  young  Mauty 
iiterally  went  down  life  into  old  age  and  increase  of  an- 
gnlsh.  She  dragged  through  the  horrible  time  of  (he  hoi^ 
rible  Commnne,  and  then  she  died.  Her  body  was  carried 
to  the  common  pauper  grave  at  Moutmartre,  and  one  poor 
actor  who  had  occasioaally  given  her  what  help  he  could, 
a  M.  Dupuis,  followed  her  to  that  bourne. 

Queens  as  they  were,  their  advent  to  such  royalty  was 
impeded  by  every  obstacle  that  could  be  thrown  in  their 
way.  Tbe  "  Society  "  of  French  acton  has  been  long  noted 
for  itscruel  illiberalitv  and  its  mean  jealousy,  especially  the 
"  Society  "  that  has  been  established  since  the  Revolution 
—  or,  to  speak  correctly,  during  the  Revolution  which  be- 
gan in  178a,  and  which  is  now  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of 
Its  prcwress.  The  poor  and  modest  Duchesnois  had  im- 
mense difficulty  in  being  allowed  to  appear  at  alt.  The 
other  actors  would  not  even  speak  to  her.  When  sbe  was 
"  called  "  by  an  enthusiastic  audience  no  actor  had  the  gal- 
lantry to  offer  a  hand  to  lead  her  forward.  A  poor  player, 
named  Florence,  at  length  did  so,  but  on  later  occasions  he 
was  compelled  to  leave  her  to  "  aa  on "  alone.  When 
Mile.  Rachel,  il!-clad  and  haggard,  besought  a  well-known 
lociilaire  to  aid  her  in  obtaining  permission  to  make  her 
ddbut  on  the  stage  of  the  Thfiltre  Francau.  he  told  her  to 
get  a  basket  and  go  and  sell  flowers.  On  the  night  of  her 
triumph,  when  she  did  appear,  and  heaps  of  bouquets  were 
flung  at  her*  feet,  on  her  coming  forward  afler  the  fall  of  the 
cnrtain,  she  fiung  them  all  into  a  basket,  sluns  it  from  her 
shoulders,  went  to  the  actor  who  had  advised  her  to  go  and 
vend  flowers,  and  kneeling  to  him,  asked  him,  half  in  smiles 
and  half  in  tears,  if  he  would  not  buy  a  nosegay  I  It  Is 
said  that  Ulle.  Mars  was  jealous  of  the  promise  of  her  sla- 
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trr,  Georgina.  Yonns;  dAuUDtea  are  apt  to  think  that  the 
■grd  queena  ahould  ftbandon  the  parti  of  young  princwaet, 
•ml  irhen  the  yoang  ddbntantes  hare  became  old  they  are 
amuced  at  the  impeitiDence  of  oew  comera  who  expect 
theu  to  aurrender  the  juTCnile  characters.  The  latest  auc- 
eesifal  dAutaote,  Ulle.  Bouiseil,  and  H.  Mouuae  Sully, 
MV  where  they  now  are  in  apite  of  their  felbwi  who  wen 
th«re  before  t£em. 


PANDDRANG  HABI.> 


The  Srst  care  of  Fanduranz  was  to  convey  the  waman 
to  a  place  of  safety,  and  this  he  found  in  a  Bmall  cottage 
In  s  village  in  the  suburbs.  Then  he  went  early  {o  the 
Diorning  to  the  palace  —  open,  as  Eastern  palaces  are,  to 
■II  comera  —  where  he  law  a  woman,  bathed  in  teare,  cry- 
ing fbriuatice.  Her  niece,  she  aud,  bad  been  carried  off 
and  robbed  of  her  ornaments,  and  perhaps  murdered. 
Her  crief  reached  the  I'elahwa'a  ears,  and  he  ordered  the 
Kotwall  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  he  had  hardly 
done  this  when  Trimbnekje  arrived. 

Proclamations  were  issued  and  rewards  offered  for  the 
discovery  of  the  girl,  whose  name  was  Sagoooah,  and 
Pandurang's  intelligence  soon  convinced  him  that  Sagoonah 
wiu  the  woman  whom  he  had  reacned,  and  that  if  he  wished 
to  know  more  of  Trimbuckje's  share  in  the  crime  than  he 
bad  already  heard  firom  Gabbag^  he  bad  better  return  and 
hear  her  story  from  her  own  lipa.  On  hia  return  he 
found  her  restored  to  conacionaness,  and  on  hia  side  be- 
cnroe  conacioua  that  ahe  waa  a  most,  beautiful  girl;  round 
her  throat  waa  a  small  necklace,  to  which  a  copper  talis- 
DiHn  was  iDipended. 

Sagoonah'e  story  wae  that  she  was  an  orphan,  and  that 
ahe  herself,  after  the  Hindoo  cnatom,  had  been  betrothed 
to  a  boy  who  had  disappeared,  ao  that  to  all  intent!  and 
purposea  ahe  wu  a  wiaow,  as  until  her  betrolbad  turned 
up  or  hia  death  was  proved,  ahe  conld  not  matrv  any  one 
elae.  She  lived  with  an  aunt  near  Poona,  and  Dad  onfor- 
tunately  been  leen  at  a  wbdow  by  the  Peishwa,  who, 
murb  in  the  Arabian  Nights  faahion,  became  enamored  of 
her,  and  ofiiered  her  a  place  in  hia  harem,  which  she  laid 
she  would  rather  die  than  accept. 

The  next  da^  the  Peiehwa  luid  sent  lYimbuckje  Danglla 
to  press  hia  anit;  but  he  no  sooner  aaw  her  than  he,  too, 
fell  in  love  with  her,  and  offered  to  carry  her  off  to  hia 
propertj  in  Kandeish  and  to  tell  the  Peiahwa  that  ahe  had 
aed.  Sagoonah  replied  scornfully,  but  incautiously,  "  The 
Peishwa  shall  know  this  before  sunset.  Leave  me." 
Inmbnckje  went  away  danttering  curaes,  and  towards 
aitniflt  Sagoonah  set  out  for  the  palace ;  on  the  way  ahe 
wu  led  astray  by  a  atory  of  her  aunt's  illness  and  fell  Into 
the  hands  of  four  Gosseine,  who  had  been  hired  to  strangle 
hiT,  rob,  and  throw  her  oat  of  the  window. 

And  now  our  hero  waa  master  of  the  position,  though  it 
was  one  of  great  danger.  He  might  either  throw  the 
crime  on  tbe  Abyasinran  or  on  Trimbuckje,  and,  like  a 
true  Asiatic,  he  prefeipred,  becaase  it  waa  more  to  bis  io- 
tri'eat,  "  to  accuse  the  guiltless  man,"  consoling  himself 
with  the  reflection  that  3*  the  Abyssinian  did  not  deserve 
to  die  for  this  crime  be  had  committed  a  thonaand  others 
M  bad,  beaidei  the  particular  crime  of  having  had  him 
flowed. 

Having  made  op  bis  mind,  he  went  boldly  to  Trimbuckje 
anil  told  him  he  had  come  to  help  him  to  crush  hia  rival 
thf  Kotwall.  Trimhuckie  asked  him  his  terma,  and  he 
said,  as  the  reward  for  tbe  discovery  of  tbe  murderers  of 
Sxgoonah  waa  4000  rupees,  he  ought  to  have  double  if  he 
bruuE^t  home  the  charge  to  a  man  innocent  of  it.  When 
Trimouckje  asked,  "  Is  he  not  guilty  ?  "  Pandurang  aaid, 
"1  know  be  is  not,  and  I  know  who  is."  TBis  assertion 
and  the  whiaper,  "  Gabbagd  Gousla  Gossein,"  convinced 
Trimbuckje,  and  then  Pandurang  explained  that  ha  meant 
to  play  the  part  of  a  magician,  and  gain  access  to  the 
Kotwall,  pretending  to  be  able  to  discover  the  murderer 

>  Jtedniu  Hon,- tr,  ilu  Mrmtai  •/ •  MiuIh,  wHli  u  lotndiHtlon 
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In  the  mean  time,  Trimbuckje  was  to  get  up  as  many  peti- 
tions against  the  Abyssinian  as  he  could,  and,  above  aU 
things,  to  take  care  that  a  confidential  penon  was  tent  (« 
search  the  KotwHll't  pillow  on  which  he  sat  in  durbar,  aad 
to  bring  whatever  was  found  there  to  the  Peishwa  himaelC 

After  these  deliberations  Pandnning  attired  himself  as  a 
m^;iciao,  in  which  art,  be  it  observed,  every  one  in  Poona, 
from  the  Peishwa  down,  Gnulv  believed,  except  Che  magi- 
cians themselves,  and  made  bis  way  to  the  Kotwall's  faoiua 
in  a  palankeen,  escorted  by  the  Abyssinian  himKl£ 
When  Ihey  entered  the  office  ft  was  crowded,  and  Pan- 
durang confesses  that  he  trembled  at  his  imprndeoce. 
Stiti,  be  had  presence  of  mind  enough  to  slip  Sagoonah'i 
necklace  into  the  covering  of  the  pillow.  Then,  hintioE 
to  the  Kotwall  that  Trimbuc^e  was  the  criminal,  he  killed 
a  black-legged  cock,  swallowed  two  egos,  burnt  some  ghee, 
and  stuck  two  needles  through  two  limes.  Nest,  as  his 
bcantatians  were  complete,  he  demanded  to  be  led  u  ths  - 
Feiihwa's  palace. 

The  Peishwa,  aller  aome  little  delay,  snmmoned  the  ma- 
gician  to  bis  closet,  and  ordered  him  to  be  Mated,  but  jost 
as  they  began  to  converse,  Pandarang's  balance  was  very 
much  upset  by  the  sudden  opening  of  a  door  behind  the 
Peishwa,  out  of  which  peered  the  villainous  face  of  Gab- 
bag£. '  Then  the  door  slammed  to  again.  Hiia  apparitioa 
caused  Pandurang  to  reflect  if,  after  all,  there  mignt  not  be 
some  connterplot,  and  by  the  time  he  had  resolved  to  oon- 
Ijuue  to  screen  Trimbuckje  the  Peishwa  got  eo  impatient 
and  angry  that  be  threatened  to  have  him  trodden  aader 
foot  by  an  elephant  if  he  did  not  at  once  denoBace  the 
murderer.  Nor  was  his  wrath  appeased  when  he  did  de- 
nounce the  Kotwall,  for  he  asked  why  he  had  not  said  so 
long  ago,  and,  more  than  that,  asked  for  proof.  "  Seize 
the  Abyasinian  and  search  hia  office  and  they  will  dis- 
cover a  talisman,"  said  Pandurang.  "  This  was  the  prop- 
erty of  the   murdered  girl,  aud  it  can  be  sworn  to  by  her 

The  Kotwall  was  then  seized,  and  search  waa  ordend 
to  be  made,  the  Peishwa  adding  aignificantly,  "  Bewara 
how  you  deceive  me."  To  Pandurang's  dismay,  however, 
the  messengers  sent  to  search  came  back,  and  could  find 
nothing.  The  Peishwa  now  got  fiirious,  and  Pandurang 
was  iust  going  to  confess  the  whole  story  when  he  igaio 
caught  the  eye  of  Gabbagfi  in  the  crowd,  which  seemed  to 
read  his  soul  and  say,  "Do,  if  you  dare."  He  tberefon 
only  told  the  Peishwa  that  he  must  have  mistaken  the  fpot, 
and  that  it  was  an  unpropltious  day.  "  And  so  yon  inall 
find  it,"  aaid  the  Peishwa ;  "  ho,  there,  let  an  elephant  be 
in  readinesa  ;  we  will  show  the  magician  how  to  mock  us." 

The  Abyssinian  now  made  an  attempt  to  save  himself; 
bat  the  Peishwa,  to  whom  Trimbuckje  had  whispered,  said 
that,  though  the  necldace  had  not  been  found,  jewels  and 
Talnables  had  been  found  in  such  quan^v  as  to  prove  that 
he  must  have  plundered  his  subjects.  Toe  necklace  nught 
still  be  found,  and  so  the  msgicmu's  fate  was  postponed  far 
one  hour;  as  for  the  Kotwall,  he  must  be  trampled  to 
death  by  an  elephant.  In  the  mean  time,  to  prevent  bis 
insulting  his  lord  and  master  by  any  words,  his  tongue  must 
be  cut  out  on  the  spot.  This  part  of  the  sentence  «*• 
carried  out  at  once,  and  Pandurang  Hari  tella  us  that  be 
trembled  so  much  for  hia  own  unruly  member  that  the  by- 
atandera  could  scarce  refrain  tmm  Uughter.  It  was  alio 
arranged  that  one  elephant  should  tread  both  of  thetn  to 
death,  so  the  unhappy  Abyssinian  was  respited  till  the  mi- 
(pcian's  hour  waa  up. 

But  even  in  this  perplexity,  Pandurang  had  time  to  n- 
flect  ^ow  fortunate  it  was  that  the  Abyidnian  had  lost  hia 
tongue,  as  if  the  necklace  were  still  found  he  could  aay  or 
suggest  nothing.  And  found  it  was  just  before  tbe  hoar 
was  out.  "The  necklace!  the  necklace!"  was  the  ciy, 
and  there  it  was.  When  the  Peishwa  asked  how  it  hftd 
been  fonnd,  it  turned  out  that  a  servant  had  discovered  it 
when  putting  a  new  cover  on  the  pillow,  and  taken  it  booe 
•a  of  little  value.  Sagoouah'a  aunt  waa  there  and  swore  te 
it;    and  now  Pandurang's    confidence  returned,  he  had 
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t  Eotwall,  and  he  bt^gced  permtuion  to 
retire,  m  he  had  to  set  off  for  Cabul  that  Dight. 

We  roTKot  to  sKf  that  the  talisDiaa  had  ^n  opened  and 
Tu  fouud  to  contain  two  graias  of  wheat  mapped  Id  a 
ilip  of  paper,  on  which  was  some  writing,  and  which  Pan- 
daranz,mana^ed  to  conceal,  ha  booq  as  he  coald  Fandu- 
Ttag  threw  offhia  magli^iaci'i  disguise  and  returned  to  S»- 
goooah,  of  conne  with  the  nipeea,  haviog  made  a  secret  ap- 
pdntment  with  her  auDt  for  the  same  night  that  be  might 
explain  the  whole  affair.  At  big  intorview  with  the  aunt, 
Fandurang  Hari  told  her  how  he  had  taTed  her  niece,  and 
pieposed  that  thej  should  accompany  bim  to  Kandeiah, 
where  he  expected  to  get  a  situation  from  Trimbackje.  To 
do  this  more  readilj'  the  two  women  were  to  pa«s  ai  hia 
mother  and  sister,  and  as  "  the  ejus  ut  the  t>eautiful  Sa- 
gooD&h  showed  "  how  mncb  the  proposal  pleased  her,  the 
aunt  was  aoon  persnaded,  and  the  sfreement  made ;  Sa- 
eoonab  still  believing  that  it  was  the  Kotwall,  and  not 
Trimbuckje,  who  had  attempted  her  life. 

In  the  mean  lime  the  uuhappr  Kotwall  bad  heen  trampled 
to  death  by  the  elepbsjit.  ifext  morning  our  hero  taw 
Trimbuckje,  and  said  he  was  not  come  for  money,  but  to 
obtain  some  situation  by  which  he  might  gain  an  honest 
liveliliood.  As  might  be  expected,  Trimbuckje  grinned  at 
the  word  "honest,"  and  probably  thought  of  the  Kot  wall's 
&ti!,  but  was  ready  enouirb  to  send  him  to  Kandeish,  giving 
liim  a  letter  to  the   collector  of  hisreveuue).     Before  he 


left  Fooua  Fandurang  paid  a  Itiarned  pundit  five  rupees 
read  the  writing  taken  from  Sagoonah's  talisman.    It  turned 
out  to  \»  pore  Sanscrit,  and  it  ran  thus  :  ~ 


When  he  told  the  women  this,  they  said  tliat  Sagoonah's 
fiitber  bad  been  rtdoed  bytheiie  wret4:hes,  who  h«l  sworn 
to  persecute  hu  race.  He  had,  in  fact,  it  came  oat,  brought 
the  Gossein  to  justice  for  some  crime,  and  hence  their 
enmity. 

Next  day  Fandurang  Hari  and  the  woman  set  out  (or 
.  Kandeish,  and  it  is  only  another  proof  how  very  small  the 
world,  even  in  India,  is,  that  the  man  whose  ponies  and  bui- 
locki  they  hired  to  carry  them  and  their  goods  was  an  ass- 
driver  who  had  joined  company  with  Fandurang  when  he 
•scaped  from  the  Engl  i  oh  fort.  'He  was  a  rude,  impertinent 
fellDw,  and  besides  rect^oizing  Fanduraoe,  insulted  the 
women  in  such  a  way  that  Fandurang  knocked  him  off  his 
bollock  and  made  him  beg  his  pardon.  He  also  resolved 
to  dismiss  him  at  the  next  town,  but  before  he  could  do  so 
the  driver  of  asses  lodged  a  complaint  against  him  for  an 
assault,  adding  that  he  was  a  deserter  from  the  English  who 
had  a  cantonment  in  the  place. 
.    ,  While   this  charge  and  its  consequent   detention  were 

\'  going  on,  PaoduraDg  was  separated &om  the  women',  and 
when  it  was  disposed  of  and  he  was  eet  at  liberty,  it  was 
only  to  find  that  the  driver  of  asses  had  disappeared  with 
the  aunt  and  her  niece.  All  he  could  hear  was  that  the 
women  had  been  seen  early  that  morning  with  two  men,  one 
of  them  a  Giossein.  Hiere  was  s  hue  and  cty  after  this, 
which  ended  in  Sagoonah  and  her  aunt  being  found  tied  to 
■takes  in  a  cave.  Hulher  they  had  been  taken  by  the 
Gossein  and  the  driver  and  robbed ;  but  the  two  rogues 
quarrelled  about  the  division  of  the  spoil,  and  the  driver 
■tabbed  the  Gossein,  and  went  off  with  the  booty,  leaving 
the  mendicant  for  dead.  We  need  hardly  say  that  this 
Gossein  was  our  ubiquitous  old  friend  Gabba^,  and  we 
daresay  the  reader  will  feel  glad  that  he  ia  stretchedouton 
die  plain  never  to  trouble  ua  azain,  but  what  was  as  won- 
derful at  bit  ubiquity  was  the  vitality  of  tbit  Gossein,  who 
inatead  of  dying,  rose  np  and  went  to  a  doctor,  promising  to 
be  hack  in  a  few  hours.  It  was  in  thit  interval  that  uey 
were  dltcovered  and  rescued  by  Fandurang  Hari. 

We  wish  we  could  dwell  on  their  journey  to  Kandeish, 
and  tell  how  Panduran^  bougbt  him  a  two-ed|Ccd  sword  and 
a  brace  of  pistols  only  to  be  robbed  of  all  hia  money  by 
some  Thugs ',  but  at  last  they  reached  their  duatination.  and 
Fandurang  was  appointed  deputy  collector,  with  a  salary 
of  lOQ  rupees  a  month.    Htsie  Fandurang  seems  to  have  re- 


o  saneeze  the  ryot* 
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sdved  to  tarn  avut  a  new  leiif,  and  not  to  m 
or  to  rob  his  master.  For  a  while  the  tJ 
quietly  and  happily,  and  the  only  drawback  was  that  Sagoo- 
nah  would  not  hear  of  his  addresses  so  long  as  she  was  not 
certain  of  the  death  of  her  betrothed.  But  at  the  end  (£ 
six  months  catqe  a  message  from  Trimbuclne  begging  Fan- 
durang to  return  to  Foona  to  get  him  out  of  a  difficulty.  It 
was  a  mere  trifle.  The  great  man,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Peiehwsh,  had  murdered  a  Shaslra,  or  envoy,  on  his  way 
from  the  Guicowar,  and  the  English  bad  taken  up  his  cante 
and  insisted  on  the  extradition  of  Trimbuckje,  who  was  to 
be  sent  to  Thannah,  a  fort  on  the  island  ofSalsette,  near 
Bombay. 

As  in  duty  bound,  Fandurang  Hari  tud  he  would  accom- 
pany hit  patron  whithersoever  he  went,  and  though  dying 
to  get  back  to  Kandeish  and  Sagoonah,  he  very  shortly  set 
out  for  Salsette ;  but,  no  sooner  was  Trimbuckje  incarcerated 
En  the  fort,  than  his  friends  began  to  plot  hia  escape.  The 
end  was  that  the  Feishwa's  minister  got  out  of  Salsette 
much  in  the  tame  way  at  Louis  Napoleon  escaped  from 
Ham.  Fandurang  Hari  and  Nanna,  another  attendant  of 
Trimbuckje,  were  left  behind,  but  released  by  the  English 
after  two  months,  and  tet  off  to  rejoin  their  master,  expect- 
ing to  be  rewarded.  On  the  way  these  two  and  another 
(Kend  deliberated  whether  it  woula  not  be  better  to  betray 
Trimbuckje  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  so  get  a 
greater  reward,  but  on  consideration  they  resolved  unani- 
moualy  that  they  had  better  first  get  what  (hev  could  from 
their  patron  for  assisting  blm  to  escape,  and  tnen  consider 
about  betraying  him  to  the  Engliah. 

These  plans,  however,  were  frustrated  by  an  untoward 
event.  Tb^  had  got  within  a  few  days' manih  of  Kandeish, 
when  they  fell  into  the  habdt  of  a  band  of  Kndarees,  who 
forced  them  to  take  tervice  among  those  famous  freebooters, 
and  carried  them  off  to  a  fastneaa  in  ajungle.  One  of  the 
first  faces  which  Fandurang  Hari  saw  in  that  robbers'  hole, 
azain  reminding  one  (rf  "  Gil  Bias,"  was  that  of  Mahadeo, 
his  old  inkstand  bearer,  who  had  got  him  out  of  hit  trouble 
by  burying  the  Carcoon.  It  was  dull  work  in  the  jungle, 
so  thev  amused  themselves  at  night  by  telling  the  stories  of 
their  uves,  very  much  like  the  Calendert  in  the  "  Arabian 
Nights,"  and  the  first  story  was  that  of  the  inkstand  bearer, 
M^iadeo,  from  whom  Fandurang  beard  something  which 
not  only  surprised  him,  but,  as  the  advertisements  say,  was 
uttimBtely  very  much  to  his  advantage. ' 

Though  only  a.  vagabond  Findaree  Mahadeo  asserted 
that  his  father  was  brother  to  the  Rajah  of  Sattarah  —  that 
prince  of  whose  debts  a  generation  ago  we  heard  to  much, 
and  of  which  we  really  do  not  know  whether,  like  the  Duke 
of  York's  debts,  they  are  still  unpaid ;  but  though  "iAt 
brother  he  wat  not  \\i  heir,  for  he  had  an  elder  brother 
whom  he  loved  to  diaparage  by  saying  that  he  was  the  son 
of  a  washerwoman.  This  elder  brouter  had. a  son,  and  it 
unfortunately  happened  that  besides  the  rivalry  of  the 
fathers  the  sons  were  rivals  also,  for  both  aspired  to  bo 
betrothed,  when  quite  children,  to  the  daughter  of  a  hi^b 
caste  Brahmin.  Unfortunately  for  Mahadeo,  his  consm 
was  preferred  as  nearer  to  the  Rajah's  throne,  on  which  the 
uncle  swore  the  most  awful  vengeance  on  both  father  and 
daughter.  Shortly  after  he  went  to  meet  his  brother, 
whose  name  was  Bewaj£,  and,  returning  wounded,  said  thai 
they  had  both  been  attacked,  and  that  he  bad  escaped 
while  Sewaj^  had  been  murdered,  a  blow  which  so  shocked 
him  that  be  determined  to  become  a  Gossein  and  retlra 
from  the  world.  Not  content  with  this,  he  resolved  to  tako 
his  eon  with  him,  and  accordingly  toufjht  out  an  aged  Gos- 
sein, who  proceeded  to  ioitiatc  them  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  sect,  which,  at  they  consisted  in  filling  their  mouths  rft-  ' 
peatedly  with  blood  arid  then  spurting  it  over  the  face  of 
an  idol  of  Siva,  to  dis;-usted  the  ton,  together  with  other 
austerities  of  saintly  life,  that  he  soon  ran  away  and  had 
never  seen  anything  of  his  father,  the  pretender  to  Sattarah, 

After  a  series  of  adventures,  part  of  which  consisted  of 
bis  acquaintance  with  Fandurang  Hari  and  the  death  and 
burial  of  Govindah,  he  had  enlisted  among  the  Findareet, 
and  there  he  was.    The  next  night  the  aecond  Findaree, 
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FueI  Ehaa,  told  hia  story,  and  the  night  after,  the  third 
began  bis,  but  it  was  cat  short  hj  the  aouDd  of  a  horn  and 
the  announcement  that  the  Enelish  were  at  hand.  The 
word  was  now  "  To  horae,"  and  the  FindareeB  mounted  and 
■purred,  only  to  fall  into  the  hauds  of  the  Enzliah  cavalry, 
who  smote  the  robben  hip  and  thigh,  though  PanduranK 
Uari  and  Nanna,  his  friend,  were  lucky  Snough  to  get  on 
safe.  Tfae}[  reached  a  village  where  they  beard  the  news 
that  the  PeishwB  and  the  Engliih  were  at  war,  and  that 
Trimbuckje  was  in  that  very  place.  Our  hero  sought  him 
-out,  but,  instead  of  any  reward,  was  received  with  curses. 

Thereupon  Fandurang  made  for  his  village,  only  to  find 
that  the  women  had  departed,  leaving  the  house  empty. 
No  one  could,  or,  at  least,  no  one  would,  tell  him  any- 
ibing  about  them;  and  when  he  applied  to  be  reinstated  in 
his  place,  be  was  told  by  n  peon  that  the  sooner  he  made 
off  the  better,  and  as  he  said  this,  he  drew  bis  hand  sig- 
nificantly across  his  tbroat.  From  something  that  be 
heard,  however,  be  thought  that  Sagoonah  was  in  the 
Strong  fort  at  Azeergbur,  and  thidier  he  set  out.  On  the 
way  he  overtook  at  a  Durhm  Saileh,  or  caravanserai,  twii 
travellers,  one  short  and  one  tall,  both  of  most  cut-tbroaL 
appearance,  on  one  of  whom  ho  recognized  the  pistols  which 
btA  been  stolen  from  him  by  the  Thi^. 

At  first  these  fellows  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  him, 
and,  though  he  was  starving,  refused  to  give  him  any  rice. 
At  last  they  became  better  friends,  and  not  only  fed  bim, 
but  proposed  that  he  should  become  their  accomplice  in  a 
perilous  nndertakiog.  Death,  however,  would  be  bis 
reward  if  be  dared  to  deceive  them.  Then  they  led  him 
into  the  jungle  till  they  came  to  a  cave  with  an  iron  door, 
wbivb  opened  by  a  secret  spring,  first  cousin  to  Ali  Baba's 
cave  anil  its  "  Open  Sesame.''  When  they  entered  this 
worthy  pair  informed  Fandurang  that  they  were  employed 
by  Gunnut  Rao  Mabndeo,  the  lawful  heir  to  the  crown  of 
Sattaraa,  who,  though  a  Gossein,  known  by  tbe  name  of 
Gabbag^.  was  anxious  to  find  bis  son,  and  then  to  marry 
him  to  a  girl  with  an  immensely  rich  uncle,  whose  money 
would  induce  the  reigning  Rajah  to  resign  in  Gunput'a 
favor,  and  thus  the  girl  would  become  Queen  of  Saltarah. 

Tbe  reader  may  fancy  our  hero's  emotion  when  be  heard 
that  Sagoonah  was  the  name  of  the  girl,  and  that  she  bad 
when  last  seen  a  copper  talisman  round  her  neck.  She 
and  her  aunt  had  Jed  to  escape  the  perseci.tion  of  the 
Gosseins,  who  bad  at  last  attempted  her  life  at  Poooa,  and 
though  supposed  to  be  dead  it  had  been  ascertained  that 
they  had  8cd  to  Eandeish,  under  the'  protection  of  one 
Fandurang  Hari,  whom  tbe  Gossein  wished  to  be  dispatched 
M  once,  and  tbe  girl  brought  to  him  that  she  might  marry 
bis  son  when  found. 

It  must  be  owned  that  Fandurang  Hari  showed  great 
Address  on  this  occaMon,  for,  though  he  admitted  that  be 
knew  the  women  and,  therefore,  could  help  the  Qosieia  to 
find  them,  he  denied  altogether  that  be  was  Fandurang 
Hari,  and  in  fact  wormed  all  the  secrets  out  of  the  two 
rogues,  whom  it  was  agreed  be  should  precede  to  Azeer- 
gbur,  and  find  out  the  women  before  tbe  rest  arrived,  for  it 
was  reported  that  there  were  two  women  answering  their 
description  in  the  fort.  The  only  part  of  their  plan  which 
he  did  not  discover  was  something  about  a  "  Goatherd  of 
tbe  Glen,"  a  melodramatic  being  with  whom  these  ruifians 
bad  some  business  to  transact  which  they  declined  to  con- 
fide to  their  supposed  accomplice.  With  a  full  wallet  and 
ten  rupees  paid  in  advance,  Fandurang  left  the  cave  for 
Azeerghur,  but  as  he  left  it  he  could  not  help  seeing  that 
the  small  iron  door  by  which  it  was  entered  could  be 
closed  from  the  outside  by  a  strong  iron  bolt,  and  yieldiog 
to  an  irresistible  temptation,  he  drew  it  at  once  across  the 
door,  thus  leavinz  (he  two  ruffians  to  a  lingering  and 
terrible  death.  He  had  some  scruples  in  doing  this,  but  at 
last  reconciled  it  to  bis  conscience  as  the  right  thing,  though 
he  beard  his  late  companions  loudly  cursing  him  from   the 

Now. he  set  out  for  Azeerghur,  in  tbe  hope  of  finding 
Sagoonah,  whose  history  he  now  knew  as  well  as  that  of 
Gunput  Rao,  alira  Gabbage  Gousla,  tbe  villainous  Gossein, 
«nd  his  son,  Mahadeo,  the  Pindaree.     Ashe  went  thraugh 
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the  jungle  his  good  fortune  brought  him  to  a  spot  v^en 
two  tigers  were  contending  for  the  body  of  a  hircarrsh,  ac 
messenger.  While  the  tigers  disposed  of  the  body  Fu- 
durang  Hari  possessed  himself  of  his  valuables,  hit  Rif 
or  emblem  o(  olficB,  and  the  letters  which  be  bora. 
Strange  to  say,  tbe  letters  were  to  Trimbuckje  from  the 
governor  of  Azeerghur,  and  said  that  the  two  worilen,  one 
of  whom  was  Sagoonah,  had  unfortunately  fled  from  the 
fort  and  could  not  be  found.  As  he  went  on  his  way 
through  the  jungle  be  came  to  the  glen,  and  very  soon  slier 
to  the  goatherd's  hut,  but,  when  he  knocked  at  the  door  ( 
venerable  man  came  out,  who  congratulated  him  on  his 
prudence  in  going  back  to  Azeerghur  with  the  staff  and 
blood-stained  ornaments  of  tbe  hircarrah,  who  had  onb 
the  night  before  stopped  at  his  hut.  "  I  hope,"  he  added, 
**  I  am  wrong  in  supposing  that  you  came  by  them  by  rob- 
berr  and  murder."  Wonderful  to  relate,  the  goalhetd 
Ijelieved  tbe  tiger  story  when  he  heard  iL 

They  soon  became  such  good  Iriends  that-  Paodnnng 
Hari  thought  it  his  duty  to  warn  the  goatherd  of  soow 
danger  which  was  impending.  "  I  have  now  no  eoemies," 
was  the  oblivious  answer,  but,  when  the  old  man  beud 
that  the  two  ruifians  were  in  the  pay  of  tbe  pretender  to 
the  throne  of  Sattarab,  he  could  scarce  stand  uprighL 
From  what  followed  Fandurang  Hari  had  no  doubt  that  the 
goatlierd  was  no  other  than  Sewoj^  the  elder  brother  gt 
Gunput  Rao,  aliat  Gossein  Gousla,  who,  though  soppoied 
by  Mafaadeo,  the  Pindaree,  to  be  murdered,  was  still  »H»e, 
and  in  concealment.  Along  with  Fandurang  Hari  went 
the  goatherd,  who  packed  up  his  few  things  with  Hindoo 
celerity,  and  when  they  parted  gave  him  an  addresa  at 
Indoru  at  which  be  might  be  heard  of  if  Fandurang  Bui 
heard  anything  as  to  the  machinations  of  Gabbig^.  Hs 
also  gave  him  a  silver  ring  to  show  at  Indore  as  a  token, 
aod  then  they  parted. 

Afler  a  series  of  adventures,  in  the  course  of  whicb  b« 
mp.elB  bii  old  friend  Nanna  and  saves  his  life,  they  set  out 
from  Azeerghur  with  Fuzl  Khan,  who  also  turned  up  in  tbe 
way  peculiar  either  to  this  book  or  to  India,  forGuzeTat,(o 
find  Sagoonah.  On  the  way  thither  they  took  revenge  os 
Trimbuckje,  who  had  intrigued  with  Nanna's  wife,  buldci 
his  other  crimes,  by  betraying  him  to  tbe  English,  wbo 
agtun  drag  him  off  to  prison,  and  so  tbere  ia  one  villain  lefl 
in  the  story.  But  before  reaching  Guzerat  they  fall  into 
the  hands  of  tbe  fiheels  in  the  jungle,  and  our  hero  st- 
tempts  to  do  a  stroke  of  business  quite  equal  to  any  in  tbs 
book.  The  Bheels  finding  he  had  no  money  were  ready  to 
let  him  go,  but  while  tbe  chief  was  absent  trying  to  eitort 
a  ransom  for  one  of  the. party,  Fandarang  Hari  came  aenai 
his  writing  box,  and  found  in  it  an  insolent  letter  to  tlie 
Guicowar  demanding  6000  rupees  to  t>e  paid  down  to  tbe 
bearer  in  cash  ob  pain  of  ravagingthat  sovereign's  villiget. 
It  at  once  occurred  to  our  hero  that  he  might  carry  off 
this  letter,  and  present  it,  and  so  get  the  black  mail  fv 
htmseltl  Away  he  went  to  Barodah  and  presented  tbe 
letter  to  the  Guicowar  in  person,  feeling  as  he  did  to  very 
much  as  he  felt  when  he  was  personating  the  magicisn  w- 
fore  tbe  Peiahwa.  Truth  to  say  be  bad  diosen  an  awkwud 
moment,  for  the  Guicowar  had  just  concluded  a  tre*^ 
with  the  English  to  put  down  the  Bheels  bv  force,  and  w 
was  no  longer  afraid  of  them.  Had  not  the  British  Rendcat 
been  at  the  palace,  off  Pondarang's  bead  would  have  eoix ; 
but  when  be  confessed  and  said  be  was  no  Bheel,  and  ihsl 
he  would  guide  a  force  to  attack  the  robbers  in  their  Uir, 
he  was  forgiven  on  the  intercession  of  the  Resident  _Ai 
he  was  departing  on  this  errand,  he  saw  Sagoonah  looking 
out  of  a  window  at  the  troops,  but  could  not  catch  her  vjt- 
To  make  a  long  story  short,  the  Bheels  were  surprised  ind 
slain,  and  their  captives  released. 

Then  at  last  Fandurang  returned,  and  fonnd  Sigooou 
safe  and  sound  at  Broach,  and  the  transporla  of  the  fsilh' 
ful  lovers  may  be  imagined.  But,  for  all  Uiat,  their  tronblM 
were  not  over.  First  of  all,  Fandurang  fell  ill  of  a  jungW 
fever,  through  which  he  was  nursed  by  Sagoonah,  and  wbea 
be  recovered  and  took  to  the  prateision  of  a  writer  or 
advocate,  he  was  so  dogged  and  persecuted  by  his  e«^ 
Gabbagd,  who  came  into  court  and  put  him  out  of  coonte- 
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DSQce  by  making  faces  at  htm  when  he  «u  pleading,  and 
by  trying  Lo  carry  off  S&^oaniih  and  her  auat  by  force,  that 
tuey  deteraiined  to  try  their  fortuae  in  the  Northern  Con- 
eau  and  lo  elude  pjrsuit.  But  it  «aa  all  no  u«e,  for 
wbersTer  Fandamig  aod  Sogoonah  and  her  aunt  *nd  the 
faithfal  Nanna  went,  they  were  watched  and  dogged  by 
Gabbag^  and  hia emiasaries,  one  being,  not  unoaturally,  the 
ihort  ruffian  whom  Fandurang  had  ahut  up  in  the  caTo, 
whose  name  waa  Kookoo. 

At  lait  tney  outwitted  their  spiea  by  sending  Bagoonah 
and  hur  aunt  off  to  Boinbay,  wfaere  they  would  be  in  aafety, 
and  by  hiring  two  women  to  personate  them,  with  whom 
Pandnrang  and  Nanaa  set  off  for  Poona,  the  reaujt  being 
lliat  when  the  spies  at  last  carried  off  one  oF  the  women, 
imagining  her  to  be  the  lovely  Sagoonah,  whom  Gabbagd, 
DOW  avowedly  the  pretender  to  Sattarah,  meant  to  marry 
to  Mahadeo,  who  had  turned  up  in  the  usual  way,  they 
found  their  fancied  prize  waa  only  an  ugly  old  hag. 

Having  placed  his  mistress  in  safety  under  English  pro- 
tection, Fandurang  Hari  had  leisure  to  think  of  himself, 
and  finding  time  hanging  heavily  on  hie  hands  at  Poona,  he 
resolved  to  eo  lo  Indore  and  try  the  address  given  him  by 
the  goatherd  of  the  glen,  oltoj  Sewaj^,  Cabbage's  elder 
brother,  and  rightful  heir  to  the  throne  of  Sattarah.  Fan- 
durang went  to  Indore,  saw  Sewajd's  friend,  convinced 
him  01  the  truth  of  his  atory,  and  perauaded  him  to  go 
with ,  him  to  Sattarah  to  see  Sewaj^,  and  infonn  him 
of  Gabbagri's  machinationa.  Juit  then  a  sudden  thought 
struck  Fandurang,  much  as  in  a  melodrama  it  occurs  to 
the  hero  in  disguise  to  ask  some  one  else  if  lie  has  not  a 
>trawl>erry  mark  on  his  arm.  It  suddenly  struck  him  that 
there  in  Indore  lived  the  widow  of  his  first  friend  Sawunt 
Bao,  and  Chat  she  had  the  chain  of  his  infancy  in  her 
keeping.  He  told  this  to  his  new  friend,  who,  when  the 
cluuD  was  described,  said  mysleriously,  ".It  must  be,"  and 
when  he  saw  the  chain  itself,  exclaimed,  "  It  is  at  I 
thought ;  we  must  be  off  to-morrow.  He  who  first  bound 
that  chain  round  your  loins  pants  to  behold  you." 
"Who?"  exclaimed  Fandurang  Hari.  "He  whom  you 
seek  —  the  recluse  of  the  glen  —  your  fiither." 

And  BO  oot  our  hero'a  secret  came.  He  was  the  son  of 
Sewaj^,  the  riahtful  heir  to  the  crown  of  Sattarah,  and 
now  was  ezplaioed  the  Goasein  Gabba<;£'s  hatred  against 
him,  for  he  it  was  who  had  been  betrodied  as  a  child  to 
Bagoonah  and  preferred  to  Mahadeo.  Gabbag^'s  anxiety 
to  get  rid  of  Ftkndurang  Hari  had  been  much  increased  of 
late  years  by  his  having  arrived  at  this  knowledge.  And 
now  our  readers  suppose  that  there  is  nothing  more  to  be 
told,  but  that  Bewaj^  and  Fandurang  Hari  should  rush 
into  one  another's  arms,  exclaiming  reciprocally  "Mv  son, 
my  father,"  and  then  mount  the  Mitsnud  of  SattaraL  in  a 
glow  of  red  fire,  in  the  glare  of  which  our  hero  will  lead 
the  lovely  Sagoonah  to  what  representa  the  hymeneal  altar 
In  India.  Not  at  all  I  the  end  is  not  yet,  for  is  not  Gat>- 
bagri  Goasia  still  alive,  and  plotting?  Just  before  that 
friend  at  Indore  — -  we  forgot  to  say  nis  name  was  Wanee 
—  was  to  set  out  with  Fandurang  Hari  for  Sattarah,  to 
embrace  his  father,  he,  like  a  pious  Hindoo,  stepped 
out  to  a  temple  to  aay  his  prayers.  From  these  devotions 
he  never  returned,  nor  waa  his  l>ody  found,  though  spots  of 
blood  were  seen  on  the  pavement,  ^e  old  man  had  been 
made  away  with,  no  doubt,  by  the  ubiquitous  Gabbagd,  and, 
to  add  to  our  hero's  misfortunes,  the  populace,  as  he  had 
been  the  last  person  with  whom  Wanee  waa  seen,  unani- 
monsly  accused  him  of  being  the  murderer,  and  nearly  tore 
him  to  pieces.  Still  he  resolved  to  get  to  Sattaran  and 
find  his  long  lost  father. 

By  this  time  the  claims  of  the  rival  pretenders  bad 
nearly  come  to  an  outbreak.  The  streets  were  filled  with 
bands  of  armed  men,  whose  question  was  "  Under  which 
king,  BeKonian?"  Scarcely  had  Fandurang  H:Lri  cot  into 
the  town  thnn  he  felt  sure  be  saw  Gabbagc  p.isa  him,  and 
next  he  fell  upon  a  company  of  men  who  be^<;cd  bioi  to 
enlist  on  their  side.  When  he  asked  which  side,  he  was 
glad  to  hear  they  were  Sewajfi's  men,  so  he  joined  them, 
and  once  more  had  to  take  up  bis  quarters  in  a  cavern, 
"niere  he  loou  showed  that  he  possessed  private  Informa- 
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lion  of  importance,  and  when  he  told  them  of  Wanee's 
death,  and  bow  the  Goatherd  of  the  Glen  was  an  old  fi-iend 
of  his,  and  that  he  knew  Sewajri  was  hidden  in  Sattarah, 
the  respect  of  the  captains  of  Uie  hand  so  much  increased 
Ihat  they  whispered  among  themselves  that  he,  no  doubt, 
was  the  lawful  heir  to  the  Musnud  of  Sattarah. 

For  a  few  days  longer  our  hero  had  to  wait  for  the 
desired  interview  with  his  father.  At  last  an  old  ht^  led 
him  away  from  the  cave  and  into  the  town  and  up  to  the 
fort,  and  there  in  an  inner  chamber  he  was  met  by  a  Tenei^ 
able  old  man,  who  soon  recognized  him  as  the  youth  to 
whom  he  had  given  the  ring.  We  forgot  to  say  that  just 
before  this  Fandurang  Han  had  had  a  brush  with  hit 
father's  foes,  and  got  a  wound  in  the  shoulder.  The  old 
man  in  examining  the  wound  drew  aside  his  coat,  and  then 
saw  the  silver  chain  which  our  hero  now  wore  round  hit 
arm.  "  My  son,  my  son,  my  own  Jeoha  ;  is  it  thou  indeed  V  " 
Yei,  it  was  \  aud  then,  amid  many  transports,  Sewajd 
explained  that  after  the  boy  had  been  betrothed  to  S^oo- 
nah,  Gunpnt  Rao,  alUu  Gabbagg,  was  to  enraged  that  he, 
Sewaj^,  had  fled  from  Indore,  with  his  ton. 

Why  such  a  great  lord  did  not  travel  with  a  retinne  we  - 
cannot  say ;  but  so  it  was,  the  father  and  son  set  out  from 
Indore  alone,  and  round  the  child's  waist  was  the  chain 
of  which  the  reader  has  heard  so  much.  Suddenly  they 
were  set  on  by  armed  men,  beaded  by  Gunput  Gabbag^. 
The  child  was  taken  from  the  father  and  the  falher  stabbed 
by  his  biwther  and  lefl  for  dead.  Shortly  after  Wanee 
passed  that  way  and  played  the  part  of  the  good  Samari- 
tan and  restored  his  friend,  who  then  resolved  to  live  the 
life  of  a  recluse  until  affairs  at  Sattiirah  took  a  turn  in  his 
favor.  As  for  his  son,  he  had  always  believed  him  to  be 
slain,  but  it  seemed  that  Gabbagd  had  been  diaturbed  by  a 
band  of  armed  men  just  as  he  waa  about  to  slay  him,  and 
could  only  find  time  to  throw  him  among  a  herd  of  bul- 
locks, from  which  Sawunt  Rao,  who  led  the  band,  rescued 

Besides  this  infbrmaUon  on  his  side,  Fandurang  was 
able  to  give  bis  father  the  welcome  news  that  Sagoonah 
had  escaped  the  machinations  of  the  Goasein,  and  that 
nothing  now  intervened  but  distance  between  her  and  her 
betrothed.  Yes  I  Gabbaetf  intervened.  Though  there  was 
little  hope  for  his  side,  for  most  of  the  great  landownera 
sided  with  Sewajd,  and  though  he  cousented  to  an  amica- 
ble arbitration  to  settle  the  succession  to  the  throne  of 
Sattarah,  and  the  British  Resident  waa  selected  as  umpire, 
he  waa  still  a  traitor  to  the  end.  When  the  umpire  waa 
ready  to  gife  his  award,  the  forces  of  each  side  were  sum- 
moned to  attend  at  the  fort,  there  to  lay  down  their  arms 
and  listen  to  it.  But  liefore  they  could  .reach  the  city  Se- 
waj^'s  adherents  were  furiously  attacked  by  Gunput  Gab- 
bagfi's  troops,  commanded  by  him  and  Uis  sou  Mahadeo 
and  the  viUain  Kookoo.  The  engagement  soon  assumed 
the  character  of  a  hand'to-hand  encounter.  Nanna, 
Pandurane's  friend,  was  matched  against  Mahadeo,  while 
Kookoo  singled  out  Fandurang  Hari,  and  accosted  him 
as  he  rode  up  on  a  tall  warborse,  with  the  words,  "  t  have 
found  thee  at  last,  tfaon  would-be  king." 

Then  ensued  between  the  two  a  combat  only  equalled  by 
that  between  the  two  Masters  Crummies  to  which  Nicholas 
Nickleby  was  an  eye-witness.  Tbey  cut  and  thrusted  and 
parried,  and  then  bv  mutual  consent  they  paused  to 
take  breath.  Then  tney  went  at  it  again,  cut  and  thrust 
and  slash  and  dash,  until  Kookoo  slashed  Fandurang's  left 
shoulder,  while  Fandurang  inflicted  such  a  severe  wound 
on  the  string  of  his  turban  that  it  fell  off.  Then  rising  ia 
bis  boots  aod  availing  himself  of  his  superior  stature  our 
hero  dealt  his  stout  but  short  foeman  such  a  dint  on  his 
bare  head  that  his  wicked  skull  was  split,  though  his  sword 
shivered  in  his  hand.  So  much  for  Kookoo,  and  much  the 
same  for  Mahadeo,  whom  by  this  time,  after  a  fierce  strug- 
gle, Nanna  had  mortally  wounded.  Before  he  expired, 
the  old  bag  who  bad  guided  the  son  to  the  father  sprang 
forward  in  the  fray  and  revealed  herself  as  the  mother  rf" 
Govindah,  the  Cartoon,  *hom  Mahadeo  had  assisted  in 
hanging  and  burying.  "My  son,  thou  art  avenged,"  she 
cried,  and  flitted  from  the  scene.    Many  had  fallen  on 
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•sell  nde,  bat  Gnnpnt  Gabbagd,  u  amal,  escaped.  BotE 
particH  bad  to  iurreuder  to  tbe  EoglUh,  who  awarded  the 
•ncc^Ation  lo  Sewaj^,  and  eeotenced  Gunput  to  ba  bloirn 
from  a  EUD,  from  which  fate  he  waR  ool^  spared  at  the 
interceanoQ  of  bii  brother  and  nephew,  od  condition  that 
ha  should  make  a  full  confesnon  at  hia  crimes  and  ha 
imprisoned  in  the  Fort  of  Ahmednuggur  for  the  rest  of  his 
life. 

With  this  confession  we  do  not  propose  lo  tranble  our 
readers,  lor  the  Terj  good  reason  toat  we  have  taken  the 
Lbcrtr  of  using  it  already  to  explain  the  plot  as  we  went 
on,  Suffice  it  to  •sy,  that  neTer  was  a  fuller  confession 
made  by  a  greater  scoundrel,  even  in  India.  In  the  mean 
time  Sagoonah  and  her  aunt  had  arrived  ftom  Bombay, 
and  been  formally  introduced  to  Sewajd,  who  was  de- 
lighted with  his  rich  and  lovely  daugbter-in-law.  Next 
the  Brahmins  were  consulted  ss  to  the  marriue,  which, 
with  great  presence  of  mind,  they  decided  shou^  be  cele- 
brated as  soon  as  possible. 

When  the  happy  day  came  the  priests  bound  the  hands 
of  the  happy  pair  together  with  grass,  their  garments  were 
,  tied  together,  the  bridegroom  made  hia  oblations  to  fire, 
and  the  bride  dropped  nee  into  the  flame,  lien  followed 
some  ceremonies  which  we  cannot  describe  any  more  than 
we  can  give  the  beautiful  bride's  dress,  or  who  made  it,  or 
the  wedding  cake.  The  end  was  that  Panduraog  Hari 
and  Sagoonah  were  man  and  wife,  and  if  hti  father  is  now 
dead,  as  no  doubt  he  is,  our  bero  has  ascended  the  Masnud 
of  SaCtar^;  nay,  perhaps,  he  may  have  been,  as  all  this 
happened  io  IBOS,  the  very  Rajah  of  Sattarab  who  con- 
tracted the  debts  BO  oflen  mentioned  in  Parliameat. 

Such  is  a  fiiithfu!  account  of  this  Hindoo  noTel.  (Jur 
•ketch  could  not  well  have  been  shorter,  regard  beiu"  had 
to  the  length  of  the  storj-  and  the  variety  of  incidents 
interwoven  in  It.  It  was  written  Gfly  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Hockley,  of  the  Bombay  Civil  Service,  who  served  in  the 
Deccan  and  in  the  Judge's  Court  at  Broach.  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  who  has  now  reedited  it,  warm  us  against  taking 
the  author's  view  of  the  Mabratta  character  as  true  in  our 
time;  and  even  in  bis  own  time  he  thinks  that  the  writer 
was  too  severe  a  judge  of  native  morality.  In  India,  he 
thinks,  tha  deecription  of  native  life  by  an  European  is 
TBTj  much  in  the  style  of  the  man  who  describes  bis  own 
«ombat  with  the  lion,  and  that  there  ie  an  inevitable  short- 
sightedness m  official  life  in  India  which  makes  ns  often 
pass  sweeping  censures  on  native  morals.  Wo  heartily 
hope  it  is  so,  and  we  believe  that  the  epread  of  education 
and  the  weight  of  our  power  have  wrousrht  great  changes  in 
this  respect ;  but  greater  still  must  follow  before  the  mau 
of  the  Hindoos  wHl  be  leas  unscrupulous  in  their  dealings 
either  with  their  own  people  or  wiUi  Europeans  than  Pan- 
durang  Hari  confesses  himself  to  have  been.     But  all  this 


does  not  the  least  impeaeh  the  interest  of  •'  Pandurang 
Hari."  In  fact  there  is  a  quaintness  and  simplicity  in  the 
roguery  of  the  hero  that  makes  his  life  as  attractive  as  that 


of  Gutman  d'Alfarache  or  Gil  Bla^  and  so  we  advise  our 
readen  not  to  be  dismayed  at  the  lensth  of  "  Pandurang 
Uari,"  hut  to  read  it  resotutely  through.  If  they  do  this 
Ibey  cannot,  we  think,  fail  to  be  both  amused  and  in- 


take the   liberty  of  asking  —  what  is  there  lefi  for 
reason  to  do?" 

So  saying,  Anton  Stepanytch  magisterially  folded  his 
arms.  He  was  a  ministerial  counselloT  in  some  depart- 
ment ;  and  as  he  had  a  deep  bass  voice  and  italicized  hii 
phrases,  he  was  considered  by  some  aa  an  oracle. 

"I  agree  with  you,"  said  Monsieur  Finoplentof,  the 
master  of  the  house,  in  his  small  Aaty  voice,  as  he  sat  in 


hii 


"  I  must  confess   I  don't,  seeing  that  I  have  had  myself 
■"e  experience  of  supernatural  evenCa." 


This  dissent  proceeded  from  a  ttont  and  bald  geatlcmio, 
of  middle  height  and  middle  age,  who  had  renuuoed 
hitherto  close  to  the  stove  without  alteriag  a  ungle  wori. 
Everybody  stare'f  at  him,  and  ttiere  was  a  moment's  sileoee, 
broken  hy  AntOD  Stepaayt^h.  "  Beally,  my  dear  nr,do 
yon  mean  to  tell  us,  seriously,  that  anything  snpematunl 
over  happened  to  you?  —  that  is  to  say,  anythiag  not  in 
conformity  with  the  !awi  of  nature?  " 

"  I  give  you  my  word  for  it,"  replied  the  dear  sir,  whost 
name  was  Forfirii  Kapitonoritch,  ez-officer  of  Iftisian. 

"Not  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  nature!"  thun- 
dered Stepanytch,  evidently  proud  of  the  ezpresaion. 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure.  Exactly  as  you  do  me  the  honcit  to 
describe  iL" 

*'  Very  extraordinary  I  What  do  you  say  to  it,  gentle- 
men?" The  departmental  ministenal  counsellor  tried  to 
put  on  an  ironical  look,  but  bis  featnres  rather  indicated 
the  presence  of  some  very  offensive  smell.  "  Would  joa 
be  ^ood  enongh,"  he  continued,  "  to  oblige  oi  with  a  few 
details  of  80  curions  an  adventure?" 

"You  wish  to  hear  what  occurred?  Nothing  is  tansr. 
You  are  aware,  gentlemen,  or  perhaps  you  are  not,  that  I 
have  a  small  property  in  the  district  of  Kozelsk.  Hkh 
is  a  little  farm,  a  kitchen-garden  to  match,  a  little  Gib- 
pond,  little  barns  and  stables,  besides  a  little  lodging,  ~I 
am  a  bachelor, — just  sufficient  to  give  me  decent  sheller. 

"  One  eveoing,  some  six  years  an>,  I  came  homerUhcr 
late.  I  had  been  card-playing  wilh  a  neighbor,  bat  I 
assure  yon  that  I  walked  quite  straight.  I  undress,  get 
into  bed,  and  blow  out  the  candle.  Fancy,  gentleniai, 
that  as  soon  as  the  candle  is  out,  something  begins  tu  itic 
under  the  bed. '  What  ii  it  ?  Mice  ?  No,  it  can^t  be  mica, 
It  scratches,  walks,  kicks  about,  shakes  its  ears.  Ta 
plain;  'tis  a  dog.  But  what  di^?  I  don't  keep  a  dog. 
'It  must  be  some  stray  dog,'  I  say  to  mvself , ' tTeatiDg 
himself  to  a  nigbt's  lodging  here.  I  call  my  serrsnU 
■Filkal'  He  conres  with  a  light  'What's  this?' 
I  aik  him.  'You're  a  poor  creature,  Filka;  you  attend 
to  nothing  I  A  dog  has  hid  himself  under  the  bed.' 
<  A  dog  7'  says  he.  'Whatdi^?'  <  How  should  I  know  1 
'Tia  your  busineii  to  provide  your  master  with  pleasant 
entertainments.'  Filka  looks  under  the  bed  witii  the  cau- 
dle. '  There's  no  dog  there,*  says  he.  I  look  too,  and  is 
fact  there's  no  dog  to  be  found.  I  stare  at  Filka,  and  hs 
bursts  out  laughing.  '  Stupid  ass,'  I  say  to  him, '  wneii 
you  opened  the  door,  the  dog  shot  out.  You  can  atteed 
to  nothing.  Do  you  suppose  I  liave  been  drinking?' 
He  was  going  to  answer,  but  1  told  him  to  take  himself  aC 
I  rolled  mywif  up  into  a  ball  in  the  bed-clothes,  and  that 
night  I  heard  nothing  more. 

"  But  the  following  night,  &ncy,  the  sport  bezinsagun. 
The  minute  I  blow  out  the  candle,  he  stiakei  hu  ears.  I 
again  call  Filka.  He  looks  under  the  bed.  ^ot^-  ' 
send  him  away,  and  blow  out  the  Ught  once  more.  Wm«I 
the  deuce  t  Here's  the  dog.  'Tis  really  a  dog ;  I  hearhiv 
snort,  as  he  grubs  in  his  hide  after  fleas.  There's  not  tbt 
slightest  doubt.  'Filka,'  I  shout,  'oome  here  without  s 
candle.'  He  comes.  'Well.  Do  you  hear  it?'  'I  heir 
it,'  says  he.  Without  seeing  him,  I  know  by  bii  voice  ba 
is  in  a  fright.  '  How  do  you  explain  that? '  I  ask  hiiu. 
'How should  I  explain  it?  "lis  a  temptation — abewitdi- 
ment.'  *  Hold  your  t«ngue,  with  yotir  nonsensical  bewiteb- 
ments.'  But  we  both  of  us  rhook,  as  if  we  bad  the  sne- 
I  light  my  candle ;  no  more  dog ;  no  more  noise ;  nothing 
but  me  and  Filka,  as  white  as  sheets." 

"'Tts  plain  you  are  a  man  of  cotir^e,"  intemptcd 
Anton  Stepanytch,  forcing  a  smile  half  of  pity  and  hui 
of  contempt.  "'Tis  evident  you  have  served  in  tbe 
hussars." 

"I  was  afraid  then,"  replied  Porfirii  Kapitonorilcb i 
"  but  excuse  my  saying  that  I  shouldn't  be  afraid  dj^ 
lut  listen  a  moment,  gentlen 

sleep  with  a  light  in  the  room.     One  dar  mycai^ 

Slai  ing  neighbor  drops  in  to  dinner,  taking  pot-lock,  and  I 
o'bim  out  of  fifteen  roubles.    He  tookiup.    'Itii|«>- 


game  had  gone  on  for  about  six  weeks,  and  I  h^an  to  f 
used  to  it.     I  put  out  my  candle  every  nl^t,  became 
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Atf  dark,'  says  be ;  'I  muat  be  moving.'  But  I  bad  in^ 
dUd.  'Sleepnere,  VnSBiti  VaBsiliitch,' Rayel.  'To-morrow 
1  will  give  ;ou  yoar  revenge.'  Yauili  VBSpiliitch  considen, 
■nd  remain*.  I  order  a  bed  to  be  made  for  him  in  my 
«hNnber.  We  go  to  bed,  we  chat,  we  talk  ainele  mea't 
uSt^  —  noDsenM  in  abort.  Vamili  VaariliiUih  Uowb  out 
hit  candle,  and  turns  his  back,  an  much  at  to  say  *  Schlafen 
de  wiAI.'  I  wait  a  minute,  aod  then  blow  out  mine.  And 
fancy,  tiefore  I  had  time  to  think  of  it,  the  iport  begins  ; 
the  brute  atirt,  crawU  from  under  the  bed,  walES  about  the 
mom — I  hear  bb  clawi  upon  the  floor — ahakea  his  ears, 
and  (hen,  paUtras  I  npseta  the  chair  that  stood  by  Vassili 
Vasailiitch'a  bedside.  '  ForGrii  Kapitonovitch,'  aay«  he, 
ud.  mind,  quite  in  his  usual  tone  of  voice,  'you  have  set 
As  to  dog,'  laj 
Sot  a  dog  ?  V 
it  then  ? '  ■  What  is  it,  indeed  ?  Li^ht  your  candle,  and 
yon  will  see.'    '  Not  a  dog?  '    '  No.' 

"  I  hear  him  try  to  light  a  match,  fr-r,  fr-r.  All  the 
while  he  was  doing  it  the  dog  went  on  scralchine  himself 
with  his  hind-les.  The  candle  is  lighted.  Notbinjil 
Yaniihed  I  Vaaaili  Vassiliitch  looks  at  me,  and  I  look  at 
him.  'What's  the  meaning  of  thia?'  says  he,  'The 
EDetDlng  is  this,  tUat  if  you  put  Bocrales  and  the  Grand 
Frederick  together,  they  can't  explain  it.'  And  I  tell  him 
the  whole  history.  You  should  have  seen  him  jump  out  of 
bed,  like  a  icalt  cat.  '  Put  my  horses  to,'  fays  he.  '  I 
won't  stop  here  another  minute.  Yon  are  a  lost  man, 
under  a  apell.     Bring  out  my  hones  instantly.* 

"  I  managed  to  quiet  him ;  his  bed  wax  shifted  into 
another  room,  and  lights  keot  burning  all  the  rest  of  the 
ni^ht.  Next  morning  he  was  considerably  calmer.  While 
dnoking  our  t«a  he  gave  me  his  advice.  And  I  must  tell 
yon,  gentlemen,  that  my  neighbor  is  a  man  —  a  superior 
man.  He  brought  bis  mother-in-law  to  reason  in  a  most 
extraordiDary  way.  She  became  as  gentle  as  a  lamb;  and 
it  is  not  everybody,  you  know,  who  can  get.  the  better  of  a 
mother-in-law." 

"  1  see  you  are  a  philosopber,"  agun  iDterrupted  Anton 
Scepaaytch,  with  the  same  compaauonate  and  disdainful 
.  amlle. 

"  Philoaopher  I  "  repeated  Forfirii  Kapitonovitch,  thii 
time  knit^ng  his  browa  and  twisting  his  mustaches  angrily. 
'"I  don't  pretend  to  that.  But  I  can  give  leeeons  in  philol- 
ogy, and  good  ones  loo,  npon  occasion." 
_  All  eyei  were  turned  on  Anton  Stepanytch,  in  expecta- 
tion of  a  terrible  replv,  or  at  least  a  withering  look  ;  hut 
the  ministerial  counsellor  merely  changed  his  conlemptu- 
4)QS  smile  for  a  smile  of  indifference,  yawned,  crossed  his 
legs,  and  that  was  ail. 

"  Well,"  continued  For6rii  Kapitonovitch,  "  Vassili's 
kdvice  waa, '  Leave  home  for  a  few  daya,  and  go  to  the 
town  of  Belev.  There  is  a  man  there  who  may  aosist  you. 
If  it  takes  his  fancy  to  help  you,  well  and  good ;  U  It 
doesn't,  there's  nothing  to  be  done.  Ask  fbr  Frokhoryt«h 
Pervouchiiiti,  and  tell  him  you  come  from  me.'  I  thanked 
him  fbr  tbe  recommendation,  and  immediately  ordering  out 
a  tarantass,  told  Filka  to  drive  me  at  once  to  Belev.  For 
1  thought  to  myself,  *  Although  up  to  the  present  time,  my 
nocturnal  visitor  has  done  me  no  injury,  it  is  nevertheless 
a  great  annoyance,  and,  moreover,  quite  nnbefitting  a  gen- 
(leifnan  and  an  officer.'     What's  your  opinion  7  " 

"And  you  went  to  Belev?"  murmured  Monsieur  Fino- 
plentof. 

"  Stnught,  without  stopping.  I  find  out  Prokhoryl^ih  — 
an  old  man  in  a  patched  blue  vest,  a  tattered  cap,  busy 

Cling  cabbages,  with  a  goat's  beard,  not  a  tooth  in  his 
,  but  never  did  I  see  such  piercing  eyes.  He  stares 
at  me  fixedly  ;  so;  then  he  says,  '  Have  the  goodaeaa  to 
ttep  into  the  house.'  House  I  a  hovel  I  not  room  to  turn 
yourself  about  in  ;  on  the  frail  an  image  ■■  black  ai  coal, 
and  heads  of  saints,  black,  too,  except  their  eyes.  ■  You 
want  to  consult  me  ?  '  '  Inrleed  1  do.'  <  Very  well ;  state 
your  case.'  And  my  gentleman  aits  himself  down,  takes  a 
n^ged  cotton  hnndkerchiaf  out  of  his  pocket,  spreads  it 
4KI  bis  knees,  and,  witliont  asking  me  to  take  a  seat,  re- 
gards me  as  if  he  were  a  senator  or  a  minister.     And,  what 


is  strangest  of  all,  a  sudden  fngh!  overtakes  me.  Before 
1  can  make  an  end  of  my  atory,  my  heart  sinks  down  to 
my  heels.  When  I  have  done,  he  says  nothing,  but  knits 
his  browa  and  bites  his  llpa.  A  last  he  maiosticaily  and 
deliberately  aska,  ■  Your  name  V  Your  age  ?  Your  parents  ? 
Married  or  single?'  Then,  again  knitting  his  browa  and 
biting  bis  lipa,  he  raites  bis  finger  and  bays,  *  Prostrate 
yourself  before  the  holy  images  of  the  pure  and  gracioui 
bishops.  Saints  Zoziraua  and  bavvat  of  splevetz.'  I  pros- 
trate myaetf  at  full  length,  and,  if  he  had  told  me  to  do 
anything  else.foithl  I  should  have  done  it.  1  see,  gentle- 
men tbia  sets  you  a  laughing,  but  I  didn't  feel  the  least  in- 
clination to  laugh. 

"  *  lUse,  young  man,*  he  says,  afler  a  time.  *  We  can 
help  you  in  this  matter.  It  it  not  sent  as  a  punishment, 
but  H9  a  warning ;  that  ia  to  say,  your  friends  have  reason 
to  be  anxtoug  about  you.  Happily  there  is  some  one  who 
prays  for  you.  Go  to  the  bazaar,  and  buy  a  young  dog, 
which  you  will  never  suffer  to  leave  you,  ni^t  or  day. 
Your  ghostly  visitations  will  cease,  and,  besides  that,  the 
dog  may  render  you  a  service.' 

"You  can  fancy  what  delight  this  promise  gave  me.  I 
made  Frokborytcb  a  profound  salutation  and  was  gi^g 
away,  when  it  struck  me  that  it  would  do  no  harm  to  offer 
him  my  acknowledgments.  I  took  a  three-rouble  paper  out 
of  my  pocket,  but  he  pushed  back  my  hand,  saying,  '.These 
services  are  not  sold  for  money.  Give  it  to  a  chapel,  or  to 
the  poor.*  I  saluted  him  again,  bowing  down  to  ms  girdle, 
and  immediately  set  off  for  the  bazaar. 

"  Wonld  you  believe  that  tbe  lirst  thing  I  see  Uiere  is  a 
man  in  a  gray  smock-frock  carrying  a  puppy  two  months 
old,  brown,  with  white  fore-feet  and  muzzle,  'Holal  ' 
says  I  to  the  gray  smock-frock.  'The  m-ice  of  your 
animal  ? '  '  Two  roubles.'  '  Take  three."  Ho  gaped  with 
astonishment,  thinking  me  mad,  but  I  stuffed  the  nola 
between  hia  teeth,  and  ran  off  with  the  dog  to  mv  ts 
The  hordes  were  quickly  put  in  harness,  and  tl 
evening  I  reached  home.     All  tbe  way,  I  nnrsed  tbe  dog 


quickly  put  in  harness,  and  the  s 
ig  I  reached  home.  All  tbe  way,  I  nnrsed  tbe 
,  knees,  and  when  he  whined  I  called  him  Treasure  1 
Treasurouchko  1  I  fed  him  and  gave  liim  drink  myself. 
I  bad  straw  brought  and  a  bed  made  for  him  in  my  chamber. 
I  blew  out  the  candle.     I  was  in  tbe  dark- 

"'Letus  see,' says  I.  'Is  it  going  to  begin?'  Not  a 
sound  to  be  heard.  '  Come  on.  Do  you  give  it  up?  bhow 
yr-urself,  rascal.'  I  was  growioz  brave.  '  Give  us  another 
specimen,  if  only  for  the  fun  of  the  thing.'  I  could  hear 
nothing  but  the  puppy's  breathinr.  '  Filka  1 '  'I  shouted. 
'  Come  in,  stupid-'  He  came  in.  'Do  yon  hear  the  spectre 
do|T  ?  '  '  No,  sir,  I  hear  nothing ; '  and  he  be^an  to  laugh. 
'  Ah  1  you  hear  nothing  now;  nothing Y  Here's  half  a 
rouble,  to  drink  my  health.'  'Permit  me  to  kits  your 
hand,'  said  tbe  rogue,  feeling  his  way  in  the  dark.  1  leave 
you  to  guess  how  glad  I  was." 

"  And  ia  that  the  end  of  your  adventure  ?  "  asked  Anton 
Stepanytch,  but  this  time  without  hia  ironical  grin. 

'■  Yea,  Bs  far  as  the  noises  are  concerned.  But  I  have 
sometbing  more  to  tell  you.  My  dog  Treasure  grew  tall 
and  stout.;  well  set  on  the  legs,  strong  aquare  jaws,  long 
hanging  ears.  His  attachment  to  me  was  wonderful ; 
where  I  went,  he  went  ;  he  never  let  me  be  out  of  his  sight 

"One  summer's  day  —  and  there  waa  a  drought  un- 
known to  the  oldest  inhabitant — the  air  waa  laden  with 
hot  flickering  vapors.  EverythinR  waa  burnt  up.  Tho 
farm-laborers,  like  the  crows,  stood  gasping  in  the  heat, 
open-mouthed.  The  sky  was  dull,  with  the  sun  banging 
in  it  like  a  red-bot  cannon-ball.  The  very  sight  of  the  dnst 
set  you  sneezing.  I  waa  tired  of  remaining  shut  up  in  tbe 
bouse,  with  the  outer  blinds  closed  to  keep  out  the  heat  J 
so  as  soon  as  tbe  afternoon  becamq  a  little  leas  sultry,  1 
started  to  see  a  lady-neigbbor  of  mine,  who  resided  about 
a  verst  from  my  house.  She  was  very  charitable,  still 
tolerably  fresh  and  young,  always  well-dressed,  only  just 
a  trifle  capricious.  1  don't  know  that  that's  any  great 
crime  in  women ;  both  parties  gain  by  it. 

'■  I  manage  to  reach  the  flignt  of  steps  in  front  of  her 
bouse,  although  the  road  had  seemed  deucedly  long;  hut 
I  waa  kept  Dp  by  the  thought  that  Ninfbdora  ti 
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wonld  bring  me  to  mjaelfwith  cranbeirj'- water  and  other 
cooling  drinks.  The  handle  of  the  door  was  in  my  graspi 
when  all  ti  once  I  hear  from  behind  a  peasant's  cottage 
the  shouts  of  men  and  the  screams  of  women  and  children. 
I  look.  Gracious  Hesvena  1  there  rushes  straight  at  me 
an  enormous  red  brute,  which  at  first  sight  I  could  not 
suppose  to  be  a  dog^pen -mouthed,  with  bloodebot  eyes 
and  briitling  hair,  xhe  monster  mounts  the  stepe,  and, 
stn^fied  with  terror,  unable  to  stir,  1  am  conscious  of  the 
rapid  approach  of  some  big  white  tusks  and  a  red  tongue 
covered  with  foam.  But  uie  next  moment,  another  solid 
body  flashes  past  me  like  a  shell  from  a  mortar.  'Tw 
Treasure,  come  to  my  assistance,  who  seites  the  beast  by 
the  throat  and  clings  to  him  like  a  leech.  Tba  other 
gasps,  grinds  his  teeth,  and  falls.  I  open  the  door  and 
fiimp  into  (he  entrance-hall  without  hardly  knowing  where 
I  am.  I  close  the  door  with  all  my  strength,  and  i£out  for 
help  while  the  battle  is  furiously  raging  outside.  The 
whole  house  is  upside  down.  Ninfodora  Semenovna 
rushes  tbrvard,  with  her  head-dress  all  awry.  I  peep 
through  the  door,  opening  it  just  ajar.  'The  mad  aoz,' 
an  old  woman  acreams  froni  a  window,  'haa  run  oS*  to  the 
village.'  I  step  out.  Where  ia  Treasure  ?  Ah,  here  ha 
is,  poor  fellow,  lame,  torn,  and  bleeding.  People  have 
flocked  up,  as  they  would  to  a  fire.  '  What's  the  cause  of 
all  Ihh?'  I  aak.  '  One  of  the  count's  fnmoua  dogs,  gone  mad. 
He  has  been  prowling  about  the  neighborhood  aince  yester- 
day,' We  then  had  for  a  neighbor  a  dog-fanc/Ing  count, 
who  procored  all  sorts  of  breeds  from  all  aorts  of  places. 

"I  run  to  a  glass,  to  see  if  I  am  bitten.  Thank  Heaven, 
not  a  scratch,  only,  as  you  may  guess,  I  was  as  green  as  a 
meadow,  and  Ninfodora  Semenovna,  stretched  on  a  divan, 
sobbed  like  a  clocking  hen.  You  understand  that.  Firat, 
the  nerves ;  then,  eensibility.  Good  t  abe  comes  to  herself, 
and  asks  me  in  a. husky  voice,  *  Are  you  alive?'  'I  believe 
so,*  says  I,  *  and  'tis  Treasure  who  saved  me.'  ■  What  a 
noble  creature  I  *  says  she.    '  Has  tlie  mad  dog  killed  him  7 ' 

■i '  No,'  says  I,  '  he  is  not  dead,  but  badly  wounded.'  '  In 
that  case/  Bays  she, 'you  must  shoot  him  immediately.' 
'  Nothing  of  the  kind,'  aays  L  '  I  shall  try  and  cure  him.' 
At  that  moment,  Treasure  comes  and  scratchea  at  the  door. 
I  open  it  'Good  Heavens  I'  sayj  she,  '  what  are  you 
doing?  He'il  eat  us  all  up.'  'Fanlon  me,'  aays  I,  'that 
doesn't  come  on  immediately.*  '  Grauioua  goodness  I '  saya 
she, '  ia  it  possible  ?  You  are  gone  mad  too.'  '  Ninfodora,* 
saya  I,  '  make  your  mind  easy,  calm  ^our  feara,  be  reason- 
able-' All  to  no  purpose.  She  begins  screaming.  '  Get 
out,  quick,  you  and  your  hon'id  dog.'  '  That's  it  ?  '  says  I. 
'  Very  well,  I  will  get  out.'  '  Directly,'  says  she,  '  not 
another  minute  I  Be  off  with  you  I  You  are  a  monster. 
I  haven't  the  slightest  doubt  the  man  is  as  mad  as  his 
dog.'  '  Well  and  good,'  aays  I,  '  only  give  roe  a  carriage. 
I  don't  mean  to  run  the  risk  of  going  home  on  foot.'  '  Give 
him  a  calash,  a  droschky,  whatever  he  will,  only  let  him  he 
off  at  once.  Ah,  mon  Dieu  1  What  big  eyes  he  has  I  How 
he  foams  at  the  mouth  I '  Thereupon,  ehe  ran  out  of  the 
room,  gave  her  femme-de-ehambre  a  box  oo  the  ears,  and 
fainted  away.  You  may  believe  me,  gentlemen,  or  you 
may  not,  but  from  that  moment  all  intimacy  between  Ninfo- 
dora Semenovna  and  myself  was  broken  off;  and,  upon 
calm  consideration,  I  feel  that,  for  thla  eole  service,  I  owed 
Treasure  a  debt  of  gratitude  whitli  could  never  be  repaid. 

"  I  took  Treasure  into  the  calaah  with  me,  and  drove 
Straight  home.  I  examined  him,  washed  his  wounda,  and 
determined  to  take  him  next  moruing  at  daybreak  to  the 
midwife  of  the  Efrem  district,  a  wonderful  old  man,  who 
mutters  atrange  words  over  a  glass  of  water  with  which, 
they  aay,  he  mixes  vipers'  venom.  You  swallow  that  and 
are  cured  in  a  twinkling. 

"  While  making  these  reflections,  night  came  on  ;  that 
is,  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed.  So  1  went,  to  bed,  with 
Treaaure  close  by,  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  whether  it 
was  the  heat,  or  tlie  fright,  or  the  fleaa,  or  my  own  reflec- 
tions, no  sleep  was  lo  be  had.  I  drank  water,  opened  the 
window,  played  the  Moujik  of  Komarino  on  the  guitar. 
with  Italian  variations,  all  to  no  purpose.  '  This  chamber 
is  insupportable,'  says  I.    'With  a  pillow  and  a  pair  of 


sheets,  I  have  only  to  cross  the  garden,  pass  the  night  in 
the  bay-shed,  and  hreatbe  the  fi«th  breeie  from  the  open 
fields.  All  the  stars  are  shining,  and  the  sky  is  covered 
with  little  white  clouds  which  acarcely  atjr.' 

"  Nevertheless,  I  couldn't  find  sleep  on  the  hay  any  oum 
than  in  my  bed.  My  head  kept  running  on  presentimenti^ 
and  what  old  Prokhorytch  had  told  me.  ImpoMble  to 
comprehend  what,  in  fact,  is  incomprehensible.  But  what 
does  Treasure  mean  by  whimpering  and  whining  T  Ka 
wounda,  doubtless,  smart.  But  the  real  impediment  to 
sleep  was  the  moon,  staring  me  full  in  the  face,  flat,  round, 
and  yellow.  She  seemed  to  do  it  out  of  very  insolence, 
'fhe  doors  of  the  hay-shed  stood  wide  open.  You  coeld 
see  the  country  for  five  versts  in  front  of  you  ;  that  Is,  yw 
saweveiytbing  br^ht  and  yet  indistinct,  as  is  the  case  widi 
moonlight. 

"  I  looked  till  1  fancied  I  saw  someUiing  moving,  a  shadow 
passing  lo  and  fro,  not  very  near,  then  a  little  oeawf. 
Whatisit?  Ahare?  No,  it  U  bigger  than  a  hare.  It 
crt)sseB  a  silvery  meadow  in  this  direction.  Mj  heart 
beats,  but  curiosity  masters  fear.  I  get  up,  stare  hsrt, 
with  wide-open  eyes,  and  feel  a  cold  snudder,  as  if  aome- 
body  had  clappd  a  hit  of  ice  on  my  back.  Tf  ''™|«|T 
rushes  forward,  like  a  hurricane  ;  it  is  at  the  hay-shed 
door ;  'tis  the  mad  dog  of  yeaterday.  He  howls,  and  9m 
at  me  with  flaming  eyes.  But  brave  Treasure,  who  hsd 
kept  watch,  springs  up  from  the  hay.  They  firiit  aod 
wrestle,  month  to  mouUi,  bounding  hitWr  and  thilher,  one 
snarling,  yelling  ball. 

"  All  I  remember  is  that  I  fell  over  them,  and  ran  acrois 
the  garden  till  I  reached  my  chamber.  After  the  fii* 
fright,  I  raised  the  house.  Everybody  armed  themselves 
with  something :  one  had  a  lantern,  another  a  cutoeL  I 
took  a  sabre  and  a  revolver,  bought  when  the  serfs  wers 
emancipated,  in  case  of  need.  Shouting,  and  heariw 
nothing,  we  ventured  to  enter  the  hay-shed,  where  we  fosnd 
my  poor  Treasure  lying  dead. 

"  Then,  gentlemen,  I  b^an  to  bellow  like  a  calf.  I  went 
down  on  my  knees  before  the  faithful  friend  who  had  twice 
saved  my  life  and  kissed  his  dear  head.  When  niv  oU 
housekeeper,  Prascovie.  found  me  in  this  position,  '  Whst 
do  you  mean,  Porfirii  Kapitouovitcb,' she  angrily  laid, 'by 
taking  on  so  about  a  dog  ?  Yes,  you  ought  lo  be  ashamed 
of  yourself;  you  will  catch  your  death  of  cold.'  (Itistm 
I  was  but  scantily  clad.)  '  And  if  the  dog  has  lost  his  Bfc 
in  saving  yours,  he  ought  to   be  very  proud  of  the  honor, 

"  Without  quite  agreeing  with  ftascovie,  I  returned  to 
tne  house.  Tte  mad  do^  was  shot  next  day  by  a  sddiw 
of  the  garrison,  because  hu  hour  was  come  ;  for  it  was  U» 
first  time  that  very  soldier  had  ever  fired  a  gun,  althoo^ 
he  wore  a  medal  for  saving  his  country  in  1812.  Tm, 
gentleman,  ia  why  I  told  you  that  something  supematoral 
Dad  happened  to  me." 

The  speaker  was  silent,  and  filled  his  pipe. 

"  Ah,  sir,"  said  Monsieur  Finaplentof,  "  no  donbt  yM 
led  a  holy  life,  and  this  was  the  recompense  of  "  —  He 
stopped  short,  observing  that  Porfirii  Kapitonovitcb  »  eves 
grew  smaller  and  his  mouth  broader,  as  if  irresisubly 
tempted  to  laugh. 

"  But  if  you  once  admit  the  supernatural,"  insisted  An- 
ton Stepanytch,  "  if  you  once  allow  iU  intervention  in  ita 
circumstances  of  actual  life,  so  to  speak,  what  is  there  hA 
for  sane  reason  to  do  ?  "      . 

Nobody  could  find  a  suitable  reply. 

Such  Is  an  abbreviated  upshot  of  TonrguSnePs  I^ 
which  occupies  but  a  very  small  space  in  the  Nouvelles 
Muscovites,  done  into  French  partly  by  Prosper  Merinrfe, 
and  partly  by  the  Russian  author  himself. 


AN  UNINVITED  GUEST. 
s  nearly  three  o'clock  o: 


mmer's  day  ;  the 

long   polished  counters  of  our  bank,  the  Roj-al  DonestJc 
Bank,  were  crowded  with  customers  —  money  was  flowing 
running  out  in  the  nsnal  bnsinessAike  mannw. 
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From  a  raiwd  desk  in  my  private  room,  I,  the  manager  of 
the  Royal  Domestic  Bank,  looked  out  on  ^e  busy  scene  with 
a  certain  pride  and  pleasure.  The  Royal  Domestic  is  not  a 
kmg-established  initilution,  and,  without  vanity,  I  may  Bay 
dut  much  of  its  prosperity  nnd  success  is  attributable  to  the 
Hal  and  expeiienue  of  its  manager.  In  corroboration  of 
this  statement,  I  might  refer  to  the  last  printed  Report  of 
the  directors,  laid  before  the  «hareholders  at  their  annual 
meetins,  in  which  they  are  pleased  to  say^ —  Bub  after 
all,  perhaps  I  may  be  thought  guilty  of  undue  ^otism  and 
copceit,  if^I  repent  the  flattering  terms  In  which  thejr  speak 


A  clerk  put  his  head  Inside  my  door, 
nr,  to  speak  to  yon." 
"  Send  him  In,  Roberts,"  I  said. 


'  Mr.  Tkrapstow, 


Charles  Tbrapstow  I  had  known  Irom  boyhood ; ' 
both  been  reared  in  the  same  country  town.    "^     ' 


Bhad 


_     _     __    .      Thefictthi  . 

his  parents  were  of  considerably  higher  social  status  than 
mine,  perhaps  made  our  subsequent  intimacy  all  the  pleas- 
anler  to  me,  and  caused  me  to  set  a  value  upon  hi«  good 
4^1aioD  greater  than  ita  intrinsic  worth,  Thrapstow  was  a 
Mockbroker,  a  very  clever,  pushing  fellow,  who  uad  the  rep- 
ntation  of  possessing  an  excellent  judgment  and  great  good 
Inok.  At  my  request,  he  had  brought  his  account  to  our 
bank.  It  was  a  good  account;  he  always  kept  a  fair  bal- 
ance, and  the  cashier  had  never  to  look  twiceathia  checks, 

Charlie,  like  everybody  el«e  in  business,  occasioDally 
wanted  money.  I  had  let  him  have  advances  at  various 
times,  of  course  amply  covered  by  securities,  advances  whicb 
were  always  promptly  repaid,  and  die  securities  redeemed. 
At  this  time,  he  had  five  thousand  pounds  of  ours,  to  secure 
whicb  we  held  City  of  Damascus  Water-company's  bonds 
to  tlie  nominal  value  of  ten  thousand.  My  directors  rather 
demurred  to  these  bonds,  as  being  somewhat  speculative  in 
Datnre ;  but  as  I  represented  that  the  Company  was  highly 
respectable,  and  its  shares  well  quoted  in  the  market,  and 
that  1  had  full  confidence  in  our  customer,  our  people  sanc- 
tioned the  advance.  I  had  perhaps  a  little  uneasy  feeling 
myself  about  those  bonds,  for  they  were  not  everybody's 
money,  and  (bere  might  have  been  some  little  difficulty  in 
finding  a  customer  for  them  in  case  of  tbe  necessity  for  a 
sadden  sale. 

Thrapstow  came  in  radiant.  He  was  a  good-lookins 
fellow,  with  a  fair  beard  and  moustache,  bright  eyes  ot 
binish  ^y,  a  nose  tilted  upwards  giving  him  a  saucy,  res- 
okte  air ;  ne  was  always  well  dressed,  the  shiniest  of  boots, 
the  niost  delicate  shade  of  color  in  his  light  trousers  and 
gloves,  the  glossiest  of  blue  frock-coats,  a  neat  light  dust- 
coat  over  it,  a  blue  bird's-eye  scarf  round  his  throat,  in 
which  was  thrust  a  massive  pin,  containing  a  fine  topaz,  full 
of  lustre,  and  yellow  as  beaten  gold. 

"  Well,  I've  got  a  customer  far   those  Damascus  bonds 
waiting    at  my   office  ;   sold   'em   well,   too  —  to    Billintrs 
Brothers,  who  want  them  for  j 
and  I  Iwughtat  one  discount.' 

*'  I'm  very  glad  of  it,  Charlie,"  I  said,  and  I  felt  really 

E leased,  not  only  for  Thrapstow's  sake,  but  because  I  should 
a  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  bonds,  and  the  directors'  shrugs 
whenever  they  were  mentioned. ' 

"  Hand  'em  over,  old  fellow,"  said  Charlie, "  and  I'll  bring 
yon  Billings's  check  up  in  five  minutes.  Yon  won't  have 
cloeed  by  then  ;  or  if  you  have,  I'll  come  in  at  the  private 

I  went  to  the  safe,  and  put  my  hand  upon  the  bonds. 

Charlie  stood  tliere  looking  so  frank  and  free,  holding 
out  his  hand  for  the  bonds,  that  I  hadn't  the  heart  to  say  to 
him,  as  I  ought  to  have  done.  Bring  your  customer  bere, ' 
and  let  him  settle  for  the  bonds,  and  then  I  will  hand  them 
over.  I  should  have  said  this  to  anybody  else,  but  somehow 
I  couldn't  say  it  to  Charlie.  "There  would  only  be  five 
minutes'  risk,  and  surely  it-was  no  risk  at  all. 

The  thing  was  done  in  a  moment ;  I  was  carried  away  by 
Thrapstow's  irresistible  manner.  I  handed  over  the  bonds, 
and  Charlie  went  off  like  a  shot. 

It  wanted  seven  minutes  to  three,  and  I  sat  watching  the 
bands  of  (he  clock  in  a  little  tremor,  despite  my  full  conS- 
dence  in  Thrapstow  ;  but  then  I  had  so  thorough  a  knowl- 


n  Arab  firm.     One  premium, 


edge  of  all  the  rules  of  banking,  that  I  couldn't  help  feeling 
that  I  had  done  wrong.  A  few  minutes,  however,  would  set 
it  rigbt.  Charlie's  white  hat  and  glittering  topaz  would 
soon  put  in  ao  appearance- 
Just  at  a  minute  to  three  the  cashier  brought  me  three 
chec'o,  with  a  little  slip  of  paper  attnched.  They  were 
Thrapstow's  checks,  for  fifleen  hundred  —  twelve  hundred 
and  three  hundred  oild  respectively,  and  his  balance  was 
only  five  hundred  odd. 

I  turned  white  and  cold.  "  Of  course  you  must  refuse 
tbem,"  I  said  to  the  cashier. 

When  he  went  out,  I  sat  in  my  chair  giute  s^ll  for  a  few 
moments,  bewUdered  at  the  sudden  misfortune  that  had 
happened  to  me.  Charles  Tbrapstow  was  clearly  a  de- 
faulter ;  but  there  was  this  one  chance  —  he  might  have 
given  the  checks  io  the  confidence  of  selling  those  bonds, 
and  placing  the  balance  to  his  account.  In  due  course, 
these  checks,  which  were  crossed,  would  have  t>een  brought 
to  the  clearing-house,  and  have  been  presented  on  the 
morrow.  But  it  seemed  that  his  creditors  had  some  mis- 
trust of  him,  and  bad  caused  the  checks  to  l>e  demanded 
out  of  due  course. 

The  clock  struck  three.  Charles  had  not  come  back. 
Tbe  bank  doors  closed  with  a  clang.  I  could  endure  the 
suspense  no  longer.  Telling  the  bank  porter  that  if  Mr. 
Thrapstow  came,  he  was  to  Iw  admitted  at  tbe  private  door, 
and  was  to  be  detained  in  mv  room  till  I  returned,  I  went 
out,  and  made  my  wav  to  his  ofHce,  which  was  only  a  few 
hundred  yards  distant.  He  wasn't  there.  The  clerk,  a 
youth  of  fifteen,  knew  nothing  about  him.  He  was  in 
Capel  Court,  perhaps  — anywhere,  he  didn't  know.  Had 
be  been  in  within  the  last  half-hour  ?  Well,  no }  the  clerk 
did  not  think  he  had.  His  story,  then,  of  the  customer 
wiuting  at  his  office  was  a  lie. 

With  a  heavy  heart,  I  wont  back  to  tbe  hank.  No ;  Mr. 
Thrapstow  hadn't  been  In,  the  porter  said.  I  took  a  cab 
and  went  off  to  the  office  of  Mr.  Gedgemount,  the  solicitor 
to  the  bank.  I  told  him  in  confidence  what  had  happened, 
and  asked  his  advice.  "  Could  I  get  a  warrant  against  this 
Thrapstow  for  stealing  the  twndsf " 

"  Upon  my  word, '  said  Gedgemount,  "I  don't  think  you 
can  make  a  criminal  matter  of  it.  It  isn't  larceny,  because 
you  abandoned  the  possession  of  the  bonds  voluntarily. 
No ;  I  don't  see  how  you  can  touch  him.  You  must  make 
a  bankrupt  of  him,  and  then  you  can  pursue  him,  as  having 
fraudulently  carried  off  his  assets." 

But  that  advice  was  no  good  to  me.  I  think  I  was  wrong 
In  taking  it.  I  think  I  ought  to  have  gone  straight  off  to 
the  police  office,  and  put  the  affair  in  tbe  hands  of  the  de- 
tectives. Dignified  men  of  law,  like  Gedgemount,  always 
find  a  dozen  reasons  for  inaction,  except  in  matters  that 
bilng  grist  to  their  own  mill, 

I  went  home  completely  disheartened  and  dejected.  How 
could  I  face  my  directors  with  such  a  story  as  that  I  had  to 
tell?  The  only  excuse  that  I  could  urge  of  private  friend- 
ship and  confidence  in  the  man  who  had  robbed  us,  would 
make  tbe  matter  only  the  worse.  Clearly,  at  the  same  time 
that  I  told  the  circumstances  to  the  directors,  I  should  be 
bound  to  place  my  reaienation  in  their  hands,  to  be  put  into 
force  if  they  thought  fit.  And  there  would  be  little  doubt 
but  that  thtty  would  accept  iL  How  damaging,  too,  the 
story  would  be  to  me,  when  I  tried  to  obtain  another  ap- 
pointment 

I  had  promised  to  take  my  wife  and  children  for  an  ex- 
cursion down  the  river,  as  soon  as  the, bank  closed,  and  the 
youngsters  eagerly  reminded  me  of  my  promise.  I  replied 
BO  savagely  and  sternly,  that  the  children  mode  off  in  tear* ; 
my  wife,  coming  to  see  what  was  tbe  matter,  fared  little 
better.  I  must  nave  had  a  sunstroke  or  something,  she  told 
me,  and  brought  bandages  and  eau  de  Cologne.     1  flung 


t  out  of  the  house.     1  must  be 


doing  something,  I  felt,  and  I  hailed  a  cab  and  drove  to 
Thrapstow's  lodgings. 

Mr.  Thrapstow  wasn't  coming  home  that  night,  his  land- 
lady told  me;  she  thought  be  was  away  for  a  little  jaunt; 
but  !ihe  didn't  know.  He  occupied  the  ground-floor  of  a 
small  house  in  Ecclesford  'Str«et,   Pimluo — two  roomt 
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opening  into  BKch  other.  I  told  tlie  womui  that  i  would  ilt 
down  tud  write  a.  letter.  She  knew  me  well  enough,  u  I 
bad  freqnently  vitited  ThrspHtow,  and  she  left  me  to  my- 
•elf.  Then  I  began  to  overhaul  everything,  to  try  to  find 
ont  tome  cine  to  hii  whereabonte.  A  Cewlettera  were  on 
the  chimney-pieue ;  they,  were  only  clrculara  from  tradet- 
men.  In  tne  fireplace  wa«  a  coniiderable  quantity  of 
charred  tinder.  He  liad  evidently  been  bnruine  papen 
recently,  and  a  quantity  of  them.     I  turned  the  tinder  care- 


fire  had  not  altozetlier  reduced  to  powder,  on  which  I  saw 
the  name  Isabel  BDining  with  metallic  lustre.  Tbeo  I  went 
to  ibe  bedroom,  and  eearched  that.     Here,  too,  were  evident 

{reparations  for  Bight :  coats  and  other  garments  thrown 
astiiy  into  cupboards,  Ixwes  turned  out,  an  odd  glove  or 
two  lyiag  upon  the  dressing-table.  I  carefully  searched  all 
the  pocketa  for  letters  or  other  documenta,  but  1  found 
nothing.  The  keyi  were  left  in  all  the  receptacles;  an 
inatance  of  Charlie's  thoughtfuloess  for  others,  in  the 
midst  of  his  rascality. 

Lying  upon  the  wash-stand  was  a  card,  which  was  blank 
upon  one  side,  but  on  the  other  had  the  name  ofa  photog- 
rapher printed  upon  it  The  card  was  wet,  as  it  it  had 
been  soaked  iu  water ;  and  near  the  upper  end  of  it  was  a 
round  irrcijular  cut,  which  did  not  quite  penetrate  the  card. 
It  had  evidently  once  had  a  pbottwraph  fastened  on  it ; 
accordingly,  the  card  had  been  wetted,  to  facilitate  the  re- 
moval of  the  photograph,  whilst  the  face  of  the  portrait  had 
evidently  been  cut  out,  in  order  to  place  it  in  a  locket  or 
(omethine  similar. 

It  Btru^  me  at  once  that  the  photograph  about  wbicb  a 
man  on  the  eve  of  flijiht  would  take  so  much  trouble,  most 
be  of  a  person  very  dear  to  him  ;  probably  his  sweetheart. 
Although  I  had  been  intimate  with  Thrapstow,  be  had 
always  been  very  reserved  as  to  bis  own  friends  and  acso- 
eiates,  and  1  had  no  clue  to  guide  me  to  any  of  them,  except 
the  photo^pher*!  card. 

Reentering  my  cab,  I  drove  off  to  the  photographer's. 
Tliere  was  no  number  or  distiitguiahins  mark  upon  the 
card,  and  the  chances  seemed  faiut  that  he  would  be  able 
to  tell  me  luythiug  about  it.  Indeed,  at  first,  when  the 
man  found  that  I  wasn't  a  customer,  he  seemed  little  in- 
clined to  trouble  himself  about  the  matter.  The  promise 
of  a  fee,  however,  made  him  more  rcasouable,  and  he 
offered  to  let  me  see  his  books,  that  I  might  search  for  the 
Dame  I  wanted  to  find.  But  then  I  didn't  know  the  name 
I  wanted  lo  find.  It  was  unlikely  that  the  photograph  had 
been  done  for  Thrapstow  ;  if  it  bad,  there  would  probably 
appear  in  the  ixxtks  only  the  useless  rocord  of  bis  address, 
already  known  to  me.  Then  the  man  shook  his  head.  If 
I  didn  t  know  the  name,  it  was  no  use  looking  ;  the  card 
was  nothing,  he  said  ;  he  sent  hundreds  out  every  month. 
What  infbrmation  could  he  possibly  give  me?  Then  I 
tried  to  describe  the  personal  appearance  of  Thrapstow. 
But  acain  he  shook  bis  bead.  If  be  hadn't  taken  his  like- 
ness, he  wouldn't  be  likely  to  remember  him  ;  hardly  even 
then,  so  many  people  passed  through  his  hands. 

All  this  time  he  had  been  carelesslv  holding  the  card  in 
his  fingers,  glancing  at  it  now  and  t^en,  and  suddenly  an 
idea  seemeiTto  strike  faim.  "  Slop  a  bit,"  hv  said,  and 
went  into  his  dark  chamber,  and  presently  eme^ed, 
amelliuz  strongly  of  chemicals.  "  Look  here,"  be  said 
triumphantly.  I  looked,  and  saw  a  very  faint  shostly  im- 
pression of  a  photograph.  "It's  printed 'itBclf  through," 
taid  the  man  —  "  they  will  sometimes  —  and  I've  brought 
it  to  li^ht.  Yes,  I  know  the  criginBl  of  that."  Again  ne 
dived  into  a  closet,  and  brought  out  a  negative  with  a 
number  and  label  to  it.  Then  he  turned  to  his  t>ook,  and 
wrote  down  an  address  for  me  —  Mrs.  Maidmoot,  Larkspur 
Road,  Notting  Hill. 

Away  I  went  to  Larkspur  Rood.  Mrs.  Maidmont's 
bouse  was  a  small,  comfortable  residence,  with  bright  win- 


pretty-look  in^   maid;    and   I   sent   in   my   card. 
Diess^p :  "  On  most  important  business."    The  maid  came 


back  to  say  that  her  mistress  did  not  recognize  the  name, 
but  would!  walk  in  ?  I  was  shown  into  a  pretty  drawing- 
room  on  the  first  floor.  An  elderly  lady  rose  to  greet  me 
vrith  old-fashioned  courtesy,  at  the  same  time  with  a  good 
deal  of  uneasy  curiosity  visible  in  her  bee.  This  was  not 
the  orieinal  of  the  photograph,  who  was  ayoungaodchann- 

"  Madame,"  I  said  rapidly,  "  I  believe  that  my  frieod, 
Charles  Thrapstow,  is  well  known  to  you  ;  now,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  I  should  ascertain  whure  he   ia  at 


"  Stay  I  "  said  the  old  lady.  "  You  am  laboring  under 
a  complete  mistake;  I  know  nothing  whatever  of  tbe 
gentleman  whose  name  you  mention;  a  name  I  never  beaid 

Was  she  deceiving  me  ?    I  did  not  think  sa 
"  Perhaps  Miss  Maidmont  may  know,"  I  said  eagerly- 
<■  Miss  Maidmont  is  not  likely  to  have  formed  any  »>■ 
quaintance   without  her  mother's   knowledge,"  said   Mrs. 
M^dmont  with  dignity.     There  seemed  to  be  no  alterna- 
tive but  for  me  to  retreat  with  apologies. 


about  me,  I  saw  to  be  strewed  with  preparations  fw  aome 
festive  event,  a  ball  perhaps,  or,  from  a  wreath  of  orange 
blobsoms  that  I  saw  peeping  out  of  a  milliner's  box,  moie 
likely  a  wedding.  I  was  about  to  take  my  departure  relno- 
tantly)  when  a  young  girl,  a  charming  young  girl,  bounded 


o  then 


:  she  was  the  original  of  the 


ne  girl,  bound 
pnolograph. 


Charlie  to  aay  he  can't  possibly  come  here  to-night  I 

it  provoking  7     And  I  want  to  oonsuit  him  about  *o  many 

"  Well,  my  dear  Isabel,"  said  the  old  lady  pladdly, 
"you'll  have  enough  of  his  company  after  to-moirow." 
From  which  I  judged  that  my  surmise  as  to  the  wedding 
was  correct,  and  &a.t  Charlie  was  the  bridegroom-elect. 

''  By  the  way,"  she  went  on,  "here's  a  gentleman,  Isabel, 
who  insists  that  we  know  a  Mr.   Charles  —  I  fm^t  the 

"  Thrapstow,"  I  interjected. 

•'  A  Mr.  Charlea  Thrapstow.  Yon  know  of  no  siicA 
person,  Bella  7  " 

'>  I  know  of  no  Mr.  Charles  but  Charles  Tempest,"  anid 
IsabeL 

"  It  b  singular,  too,  that  the  tnidals  of  onr  fnends  should 
be  the  same.  May  I  ask  If  you  have  given  your  portrmit, 
taken  by  Blubore  of  Kensington  "  — 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  Mn.  Maidmont  rising,  and  sound- 
ing the  bell,  "  thia  is  rather  too  much  from  a  total  stranger. 
We  don't  know  your  firiend,  and  we  don't  know  yoo. 
Susan,  show  tbis  gentleman  out." 

"  But  a  gentleman,"  I  cried,  "  with  blue  eyes,  and  yellow 
heard  and  moustache,  and  tnmed-up  nose." 

"  No  more ! "  cried  Mrs.  Maidmont.  **  Am  I  to  repeat 
once  more,  we  know  nothing  about  him  7  " 

What  could  I  do  under  these  circumstances  bat  take  my 
leave?  In  Susan,  however,  I  found  an  unexpected  ally. 
She  bad  heard  my  parting  words  of  description,  and  sbe 
turned  to  me  as  we  were  descending  the  stairs,  and  said, 
"Miss  iBBbel's  young  man  is  exactly  like  that."  Haifa 
crown  and  a  few  blandishments,  whicD,  nnder  the  ctrcDm- 
stanoea,  I  think  even  my  worthy  spouse  woald  have  con- 
doned, put  me  into  possession  of  the  facts. 

Mies  Maidmont  was  really  goine  to  be  married  to- 
morrow morning  at  St.  Spikenards  ChorchtoaMr.  Charlea 
Tempest,  a  very  good-looking  young  man,  whom  they  had 
not  known  long,  but  who  seemed  to  be  very  well  off.  My 
description  of  my  friend  tallied  exactly  witii  Susan's  of  the 
bridegroom;  but  the  coincidence   might  be   merely  acci- 

"  Had  Miss  M^dmont   a  photograph  of  her  lover?"! 
asked. 
Bbe  had,  in  her  own  room,  it  seemed.    Sosan  couldn't 

f;et  at  it  now  without  suspicion ;  bnt  she  promiied  to  seenre 
t,  and  bring  it  with  her  if  I  would  meet  her  at  nineo'eloak 
at  the  comer  of  the  street. 
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I  wM  punctual  U>  mj  tryst ;  and  at  nine,  Sumui  made 
bar  appearaace  with  a  morocco-case  conCaiaing  an  excellent 
UkeaeM  of  nijr  Mend,  Charlee  Thrapelow,  massive  pin  with 
topaz  fo  it,  and  aU. 

Now  what  wai  to  be  done?  Should  I  ^  to  Mrs.  Mud- 
moat,  and  tell  her  how  the  was  deceived  in  her  daughter's 
loTerV  That  would  have  been  the  way  best  adapted  to 
spare  the  reeling)  of  the  Mudmoots;  but  would  It  bring 
bock  the  five  thousand  pounds  f     I  thought  not. 

"  Miss  Maidmont,"  I   soliloqoized,  "  will  find  some  way 
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to  warn  her  lover.  '  Even  robbing  a  bank  may  notembltler 
a  girt  a^nst  her  sweetheart,  and  no  doubt  loe's  over  head 
and  ears  in  love  with  Charlie."  No ;  I  detemuDed  on  a 
different  plan. 

I  rose  early  nezC  morning,  dressed  myielf  with  care,  put 
onapair  of  pale  primrose  gloves,  donned  my  newest  beaver, 
■od  took  cab  to  St.  Spikenard's,  Notting  Hill. 

The  bells  were  jangling  merrily  as  I  ali"hted  at  the 
charch-door  ;  a  small  crowd  had  alreadv  gathered  on  the 
pavement,  drawn  together  by  that  keen  foresight  of  coming 
excitement  characteristic  of  the  human  species.  "  Friend 
of  the  bridegroom,"  I  whispered  to  the  verger,  and  I  was 
forthwith  shown  into  the  vestry.  The  clergyman  was  there 
already,  and  shook  hands  with  me  in  a  vague  kind  of  way. 

"Not  the  bridegroom  V  "  he  said  In  a  mild  ioterrogative 
manner.  I  [old  him  that  I  was  only  one  of  his  friends,  and 
we  stood  looking  at  each  other  in  a  comatose  kind  of  war, 
till  a  little  contiision  at  the  vestry-door  broke  the  spell. 
"  Here  he  comes  1 "  whispered  some  one ;  and  nest  moment 
there  appeared  in  the  vestry,  looking  pale  and  agitat«d,  but 
very  handsome,  Mr.  Charles  Thrapstow. 

1  had  caught  him  by  the  arm  and  led  him  into  a  corner, 
beibre  he  recognized  who  I  was.  When  he  saw  me,  I 
thought  be  would  have  &iated.  *'  Don't  betray  me,"  he 
whispered. 

I  held  out  my  hand  with  significant  gesture. 

"  Five  thousand,"  I  whispered  in  his  ear. 

"You  shall  have  it  in  fire  minutes." 

"Your  minutes  are  long  ones,  Master  Charles,"  I  said. 

With  trembling  Sngers,  he  took  out  a  pocket-book,  and 
handed  me  a  roll  of  notes. 

"I  meant  it  for  you,  Tom,"  he  said.  Perhaps  he  did, 
but  we  know  the  fate  of  good  intentions. 

It  didn't  take  me  long  to  count  over  those  notes:  there 
were  exactly  five  thousand  pounds. 

"  Now,"  said  I,  *'  Uasler  Charlie,  take  yourself  off  1  " 

"  You  promised,"  he  urged,  "  not  to  betray  me." 

"  No  more  i  will,  if  you  ko." 

"  She's  got  ten  tboussna  of  her  own,"  he  whispered. 

"Be  off;  or  else"  — 

"  No ;  I  won't,"  said  Charlie,  making  up  his  mind  with 
a  desperate  effort;  "111  not    I'll  make  a  clean  breast  of  it." 

At  chat  moment  there  was  a  bit  of  a  stir,  and  a  general 
call  for  the  bridegroom.  The  bride  bad  just  arrived,  people 
said.  Re  pushed  his  way  out  to  the  carriage,  and  whis- 
pered a  few  words  In  Isabel,  who  fell  back  in  a  fiiint. 
There  was  a  great  fuss  and  bustle,  and  then  some  one  came 
and  said  that  there  was  an  infonnality  in  the  license,  and 
that  the  wedding  couldn't  come  off  that  day. 

I  didn't  wait  to  see  anything  further,  but  posted  off  to 
the  bank,  and  got  there  just  as  the  board  were  assembling. 
I  suppose  some  of  the  directors  bad  cot  wind  of  Tlirap- 
ttow's  failure,  for  the  first  thing  I  heard  when  I  got  into  the 
board-room  was  old  Venables  Krumbliug  out :  "  How  about 
those  Damascus  bonds,  Mr.  Mana^r  ?  "  I  rode  rough- 
shod over  old  Venables,  and  tyrannized  considerably  over 
the  board  in  general  that  day,  bnt  I  couldn't  help  thinkin? 
howclosea  thing  it  was,  and  bow  very  near  shipwreckl 
had  been. 

As  for  Thrapstow,  I  presently  beard  that,  after  all,  he 
had  arranged  with  his  creditor*,  and  made  it  up  with  Miss 
Maidmont.  He  had  a  tongue  that  would  wind  round  any- 
thing, if  joa  only  gave  him  time,  and  I  wasn't  much  sur- 
prised at  hearing  that  his  weddiiLK-day  was  fixed.  He 
Iiaan't  sent  me  an  invitation,  and  I  don't  suppose  he  will, 
and  I  certainly  shall  not  thrust  myself  forward  a  second 
time  as  an  nniavited  guest 


CURIOSITIES  OF  BEES. 

Trerx  are  few  hobbles  which  a  man  rides  more 
easerly,  when  he  has  once  mounted  it,  than  bee-keeping. 
It  IS  not  merely  the  pleasant  otcupation  and  continual 
change  of  interest  which  these  industrious  crealnres  pro- 
vide for  their  master,  that  so  engross  bis  tbouf^ts ;  nut, 
luckily  for  human  nature,  always  glad  to  enrage  in  a  fray, 
there  are  manv  vexed  questions  conneclea  with  the  life 
and  economy  of  the  hive-be«,  which  evoke  the  love  of  con- 
troversy as  well,  in  all  properly  enthusiastic  apiarians. 
From  the  days  of  Aristotle  and  Pliny  to  those  of  Swam- 
merdam,  Huber,  and  Kirby,  naturalists  have  wrangled  over 
the  bee.  In  the  very  last  book  pnbllsbed  on  bees,  the  dis- 
sensions of  rival  beekeepers  on  disputAd  points  in  their 
life-history  are  still  brought  forward  as  prominently  as  ever. 
The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  advocate  no  theory,  nor  to 
dilate  on  the  wondrous  instincts  of  the  bee,  bnt  simply  to 
recount  some  of  the  more  curious  lore  connected  with  the 
little  insect  in  ancient  and  modem  times. 

According  to  Yirgil,  Jupiter  gave  the  bee  its  marvellous 
habits,  because  bees  fed  him  with  honey  when,  as  An  infant, 
he  lay  concealed  In  the  Cretan  cave  from  his  father's 
search.  The  Curetes,  a  Cretan  tribe,  used  to  dance  round 
the  babe  and  drown  his  cries  by  rattling  brazen  cymbals, 
whence  comes  the  origin  of  swarms  of  bees  at  the  present 
day  being  pursued  by  housewives  with  much  clanging  of 
keys  against  fryin?-pans,  the  belief  being  universal  that 
this  noise  is  agreeaote  to  them.  Indeed  ri\ay,  with  ques- 
tionable logic,  argues,  because  this  clatter  Is  always  made 
when  bees  swarm,  therefore  they  must  be  gifted  with  the 
sense  of  hearing.  Kirby,  who  wrot«  a  most  valuable  mon- 
ograph on  bees,  estimated  that  there  are  about  2&0  species 
of  them  In  England.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  those 
4>ees  which  are  peculiar  to  the  New  World  are  destitute  of 
all  offensive  weapona  Humboldt,  however,  explains  that 
they  have  stings,  though  comparatively  feeble  ones,  and 
thev  use  them  very  seliwm  —  only,  in  short,  when  irritated 
ana  forced  to  defend  themselves.  While  sealed  on  the 
peak  over  Caraccas,  in  South  America,  he  tells  us,  "  detep- 
mining  the  dip  of  the  needle,  I  found  mj  bands  covered 
with  a  species  of  hairy  bee,  a  little  smaller  than  the  honey- 
bees of  the  north  of  Gnrope.  These  Insects  make  thdr 
nests  in  the  ground ;  they  seldom  fly,  and  from  the  slow- 
ness of  their  movements  I  should  have  supposed  they  were 
benumbed  by  the  cold  of  the  mountain.  The  people  call  - 
them  angeWo!  (liUle  angels),  because  they  very  seldom 
sting."  (Cosmos,  i.  iSS.)  Among  the  numerons  tribes  of 
leaf-cutting  and  mason  bees  common  in  England,  most  pos- 
sessors of  a  garden  most  have  noticed  the  ravages  of  the 
•gachUe  eentuhcularu,  one  of  the  former  class.     It  is  much 


smaller  than  the  hive-bee,  aiid  cuts  little  segments,  as  clear 
as  if  punched  out  by  a  machine,  from  the  leaves  of  roses 
and  peas.  The  operation  is  very  speedily  performed  when 
the  bee  has  once  made  her  choice ;  the  strong  mandibles 
ED  to  work,  and  soon  the  bee  files  off  with  her  green  load. 
U  fblbwed,  it  will  be  found  that  her  nest  Is  situated  in  some 
palisade  or  gate-post.  The  creature  runs  her  tunnels  Into 
the  wood  by  means  of  these  same  powerful  jaws,  and 
then  lines  them  with  the  pieces  of  leaf.  They  are  not  fast- 
ened together,  but  the  cells  are  honey-tight,  and  as  fast  as 
they  are  lined  with  leaves,  an  era  is  dropped  into  each. 
Perhaps  Virgil,  Plinj^,  and  the  other  ancient  writers  who 
speak  of  bees  earning  ballast  to  steady  themselves  in 
windy  weather,  had  witneanad  the  doings  of  leaf-cutting 
bees,  and  confounded  them  with  hive-bees. 

What  we  know  as  the  quten  bee  was  always  with  tiie 
aocienta,  in  treating  of  hive-bees,  called  the  kine,  And  was 
r^arded  as  the  absolute  master  of  the  community.  They 
describe  him,  trnly  enough,  as  being  twice  as  large  as  the  ■ 
common  bee,  more  gliiterlng  in  aspect,  and  (says  Plin^, 
with  a  touch  of  imagination)  "  on  his  brow  glitters  a  whit- 
ish spot,  like  a  diadem."  Dryden  shall  translate  from  Tlr- 
gil  how  be  is  obeyed ;  — 


ooQle 


gle 
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Him  tb«j  «xtbl,  ihej  worship  him  alone, 
Thej  crowd  bis  lereei  and  sapport  hi*  throne. 
Tbey  raUe  him  od  their  thonJdera  with  a  ihont. 
And  when  tl  dr  >OTBraien'H  qnairel  calls  them  oat, 
Hia  foes  to  mortal  comw  ihej  ie-iy. 
And  ihink  it  honor  at  his  lett  to  dis. 
The  king  is  stingleBa  ;  "  armed  odIv  with  bis  majeatic  port." 
Modern  science  regardg  this  ao-called  king  as  mother  and 
monarch  of  tlie  hive.     It  is  found  that  sfaelives  four  yean, 
ftoci   is  hatched  from  the  egg  in  fourtefn  days,  while  the 
workers  require  twenty-one  days,  and  the  drones  twenty- 
four.     These  strange  fiEure*  >u*e  part  of  the  mystery  &ttacK- 
ing  to  bees  ;  but  a  still  more  curious  fact  connected  with 
this  point  is,  that  bees  have  the  power  at  will  of  deveiop- 
iug  common  eggs  into  queen  bees.     This  is  done  by  remov- 
ing an  egg  into  a  royal  cell,  and  feeding  the  little  grub 
with  a  substance  of  a  milky  gelatinous  appearance,  known 
as  "roval  jelly."    These  facts  have  been  ascertained  with- 
out a  Qoubt  by  Mr.  Pettigrew,  ooe  of  the  most  successful 
bee-keepers  of  the  d&y;  though  what  the  exact  analysii  of 
this  "  royal  jelly  "  may  be  is  utterly  unknown.    The  chief 
unction  of  the  queen  in  the  hive  is  to  lay  eggs,  liom  which 
the  future  population  will  spring.     A  healthy  queen,  dur- 
ing her  life,  is  estimated  to  lay  the  enormous  number  of 
800,000  eggs ',  often  in  the  heat  of  summer,  for  months  to- 
gether, she  will  lay  2000  a  day.     Whether  these  eggs  are 
all  alike,  or  whether  some  are  distinctly  worker-eggs,  and 
others   as   distinctly  dronC'Cggs,   is  one   of  the  numerous 
questions  on  which  all  bee-keepers  are  at  issue. 
'  The  working  bees  form  the  life  and  piosperity  of  the 
hive.     To  them  belong  industry,  labor,  patience,  Ingenuity 
—  in  short,  all  the  virtues  of  the  race ;  and  while  each 
knows  his  own  duty,  and  does  it,  the  efforts  of  all  are  di- 
rected fiwards  the  weal  of  the  commanity. 
Some  o'er  the  public  masaiinca  preside. 
And  some  are  sent  new  forage  lo  provide  ; 
Theke  drudge  in  fields  abroad,  and  those  at  home 
Lay  deep  foundations  for  the  labored  comb  ; 
To  pitch  the  waxen  flooring  some  coutrire. 
Some  nuTie  the  future  nation  of  the  hive. 
Stndious  of  houey  each  in  his  d^ree, 
The  youthful  swain,  the  grara  experienced  bee. 
The  working  bee  never  lives  longer  than  nine  monthi; 
they  labor  so  incessantly,  that  it  is  supposed  they  never 
sleep.     The  daily  consumption  and  waste  of  a  large  hive 
of  bees  in  summer  may  be  taken  at  two  ponnds  of  coney ; 
it  will'  show  the  industry  of  the  working  bees  to  bear  in 
mind  that,  beyond  this,  such  a  hive  In  fsvorsbta  weather 
will  often  accumulate  honey  to  the  amount  of  four  and  six 
pounds  daily.    Indeed,  it  is  upon  record  that  a  bive  once 
gained  twenty  pounds'  weight  of  it  in  two  daysl     It  is  cu- 
rious that  even  a  wild  hive  of  bees  can  soon  be  taught  to 
recognize  and  refrain  from  attacking  people  who  approach 
them.     No  wonder  that  the  ancients  esteemed  them  divine; 
that  their  poet  laureate,  according  to  the  Platonic  philoso- 
phy, aiaigna  them  "a  participation  in  the  Supreme  Mind 
and  in  heavenly  influences ;  "  and  that  another  speaks  of 
their  powers  of  presaging  wind  and  fine  weather.    Modern 
science  points  out  that  the  fractilying  of  many  flowers  is 
due  to  the  labors  of  bees  in  mingling  me  pollen  ;  and  most 
gardeners  must  have  noticed  the  dilHcalty  of  preserving  a 
pnre  strain  of  any  plant  when  these  active  workmen  have 
access  to  other  varieties  of  it. 

Within  the  nectaries  of  many  flowers  the  bee  finds  the 
thin  sweet  juice  which  we  know  as  honey  ;  but  when  this 
is  carried  home  and  deposited  io  wax  cells,  it  requires  to 
be  swallowed  again  by  the  bees,  when  it  undergoes  a  thick- 
ening process,  and  becomes  honey  proper.  Honey  gath- 
ered almost  exclusively  fh)m  one  kind  of  plant  or  flower 
acquires  its  special  flavor.  Thus  clover-honey  is  clear  and 
pleasant  both  to  the  eye  and  the  palate,  hut  that  made  from 
sycamore  and  goosebeny  flowers  far  exceeds  it  Heather- 
honey  Is  much  darker  than  other  kinds.  The  blossoms  of 
many  of  our  trees  furnish  excellent  hooey,  which  Virgil  has 
not  forgotten.  When  celebrating  the  Corycian  bee-master, 
who  was  first  of  his  neighbors  to 

Sqneeie  the  combs  with  golden  liquor  crowned. 


he  Is  carefiil  to  add, 


■e  first  in  flower. 


Few  blooms  are  more  grateful  than  this  to  beea. 

At  certain  times  in  spring  the  leaves  of  sycamores  and 
kindred  trees  are  covered  with  a  species  of  clammy  snb- 
stance  which  bees  collect  greedily.  Unfortunately,  ita  dark 
color  and  disagreeable  flavor  do  much  dama^  to  the  honey, 
and  it  would  be  a  blesung  to  bee-keepers  if  their  charges 
never  heeded  its  attractions.  Wonderful  views  were  heW 
regarding  it  before  science  took  it  in  hand.  Plioy  'op- 
posed  it  to  be  "  the  perspiration  of  the  sky,  the  aaUva  of 
the  stars,  or  the  mi^stura  deposited  by  the  atmoapbere 
while  purging  itself,  corrupted  by  ita  admixture  with  the 
mists  of  earth."  Countryfolk  deem  it  a  deposit  of  the  eaat 
winds,  and  talk  of  it  as  "  John  Honeydnw."  it  is  nothiog 
more  or  less,  however,  than  the  product  of  apidea,  which  in 
spring  are  frequently  largely  generated  on  trees  of  the  lye- 

Dronea  were  anciently  esteemed  imperfect  bees — the 
slaves  of  the  true  beea.  They  work  but  littie.  says  the 
great  naturalist  of  old  days,  but  that  littie  and  the  heU 
tiiey  cause  is  useful  in  a  hive.  It  is  now  known  that 
drones  are  really  the  males  of  the  community,  the  pay 
young  bachelors  that  woo  the  queen  when  swarming-tmie 
arrives.  They  have  ever  served  morality  as  an  awtnl  ex- 
ample to  hola  up  to  the  young  ;  for  they  never  thirik  of 
working,  and  it  is  questioned  whether,  in  the  midst  of 
plenty,  they  even  uke  the  trouble  to  feed  themselves. 
Certain  it  is,  that  working  bees  have  frequently  be«n  seen 
feeding  them,  much  as  a  bird  supplies  her  gaping  young 
ones.  Virgil  characteristically  calls  them  ignavwn  faeo* 
petui;  and  again,  itnniiinu^e  sedent  aliena  ad  pabala  fiieuM, 
A  anitable  Nemesis  always  pursues  them  ;  iiittj  are,  after 
a  time,  thrust  out  of  the  hiva  to  perish  of  starvation,  or  elM 
actually  murdered.  Stingless  and  lazy,  every  one  must 
have  seen  them  just  before  winter  aitting  tOTpidly  on  a 
bough,  or  feebly  catching  the  last  rays  of  the  sun.  Death 
is  then  ahready  laying  his  hand  upon  them. 

It  has  always  been  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  oxb- 
munity  in  a  liive  should  be  deemed  a  republic  or  a  kin^ 
dom,  aud  many  writers  have  decided  according  to  their 
own  political  views.  Pliny  judged  it  to  be  a  republic,  with 
chiefs,  affairs  of  state,  and  (most  wonderful  of  all)  national 
character;  and  Virgil  almost  verbally  agrees  with  him. 
Shakespeare,  who  never  forgets  to  touch  upon  the  sur- 
roundings of  home,  adopts,  naturally  enough,  the  view  that 
bees  live  under  a  monarchv.  His  ideas  are  so  beautifully 
expressed  that  the  reader  will  be  glad  to  have  them  recalled 
to  his  mind :  — 


They  have  a  king  a 

Where  some,  like  magistratoi,  eorrecl  at  home ; 

Others,  like  merchants,  ventare  trade  abroad  ; 

Others,  like  soldiers,  arm^J  in  their  stings. 

Make  boot  upon  the  summer's  velvet  buds  ; 

Which  pillage  they  with  merry  march  bring  lioiae 

To  the  tent-royal  of  their  emperor ; 

Who,  boiied  in  his  majesty,  survejs 

The  singiug  masons  bailding  roofii  of  gold  ; 

The  civil  ciliiens  kneading  up  the  honey  ; 

The  poor  mechanic  porters  crowding  in 

Their  heavy  burdens  at  his  narrow  gate  ; 

The  sad-eyed  justice  with  his  surly  bam 

Delivering  o'er  to  executors  pale 

The  laiy  yawnitig  drone.     (Henry  V.  i.  2.) 

Wonderful  stories  concerning  the  production  of  beet  wen 
current  in  ancient  times.  Some  thot^ht  that  bees  gath- 
ered tlieir  young  off  the  leaves  of  trees,  or  from  the  flowers 
of  the  houev-wort,  the  reed,  or  the  olive.  Piiuy  speaks  of 
tbem  as  sitting  on  thdr  eggs  like  hena.  It  was  a  very  gen- 
eral opinion  that  bees  were  produced  from  tbe  putrid 
bodies  of  cattle.  Virgil  gives  a  recipe  for  the  purpose  with 
the  greatest  gravity.  All  will  remember  the  story  of  Sub- 
sou  aud  the  honey  that  be  took  from  the  slain  lion  in  tbe 
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The  truth  of  luch  itories  is  thmt  occasionallj  tlie  bee  Xv/t 
Iti  <sgs  In  such  ckTCMiei,  truiUnf;  thkt  the  irarmtli  eogen- 
dered  bj  decompoaition  will  b«b;b  tbem.    'There  were 


ic  bee-keepen  In  old  timea,  u  at  present.  Aristom- 
achiu  did  nothing  elw  but  attend  to  beea  for  fiftj-eight 
Tean;  another  amateur  waa  Bumamed  "  the  Wild,"  from 
dwelling  in  the  dttiert  in  order  to  superintend  hia  &Toritea. 
Tbebabitsof  bee*  are  indeed  wotidmDl,eveDif  we  refuse  to 
credit  the  ancient  lej^ndoofUieir  taking  up  stonei  tohallast 
themaelTei  in  their  tligbt  during  high  winds,  orljing  od  their 
backs  when  belated^  to  protect  their  wing*  from  the  dew. 
We  have  ourselves  seen  a  pair  of  bees  employed  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  hive  io  creating  a  rigorous  draught,  hj  per- 
CJIy  moving  their  wingg,  in  order  to  ventilate  the  hive, 
people  are  aware  how  heated  the  atmosphere  of  a  hive 
become*  in  hot  weather. 

Besidea  honej^,  wax  is  a  regnlar  constituent  of  a  be«-bive. 
This  is  a  secretion  from  the  bodiei  of  the  bees :  though  it 
ii  hard  to  explode  the  ancient  and  modern  &blea  concera- 
inf  it  bj'  one  stroke  of  the  pen.  A  lubatance  termed  "  pro- 
polis "  u  also  found  in  hives.  It  la  akindof  reain  osea  \tj 
the  little  artisans  to  fasten  up  any  chinks  In  their  comba  or 
hives.  Bee-bread  (the  pollen  of  flowers)  is  also  carried  in, 
to  aerve  as  food  for  the  maggots  when  the  eggs  are 
hatched.  Comb,  according  to  an  old  tradition,  haa  been 
•een  in  tiercasiiy  right  feet  long.  Other  articles  of  popu- 
lar belief  respecting  bees  in  ancient  dajs  were,  that  morn- 
ing and  evenug,  like  a  camp  in  time  of  war,  leotinela  were 
filed  over  the  commonwealth,  who  hummed  in  a  peculiar 
manner  at  change  of  guard,  like  a  trumpet  sound,  as  Pliny 
obserrea.  The  same  veracious  authority  states  that  only 
clean  persons  physically  and  morallv  could  take  the  honey 
from  a  hive ;  a  tluef  ia  spociatly  hated  by  bees.  A  awarm  of 
bees,  it  was  said,  had  settled  upon  the  mouth  of  the  infiuit 
Plato,  as  an  omen  of  the  entrancing  aweetneaa  of  hia  langjoage 
and  philoBOf^ic  speculations ;  much  in  the  same  way,  we  anp- 
pose,  as  Byron  aaid  that  a  nightingale  mast  have  attog  on 
the  head  of  the  bed  when  Moore  was  horn,  fiees  were  bv 
the  ancients  supposed  to  detsit  strong  scents  ;  the  smell 
of  a  crab,  if  it  were  cooked  near  a  hive,  would  half  kill  the 
inmates.  If  winter  killed  yonr  beea,  ancient  Latin  folk-lore 
directed  you  to  'expose  them  in  sprinz  to  the  aunshioe,  and 
to  put  hot  ashes  olthe  fig-tree  near  them,  when  they  would 
eone  to  life  ag^n.  If  a  bee  atuni  a  person,  it  was  thought 
that  it  lost  its  atinz  in  the  wound,  and  either  perished  at 
Mice  or  become  a  drone.  Multitodinont  were  their  enemies 
■nppMed  to  be.  Swallows,  bee-eatere,  wasps,  hornets, 
gnats,  either  aeiied  bees  on  the  wing  ot  stole  Into  the  htvee 
and  mode  free  with  the  booey ;  frt^  and  toads  laid  wait 
for  them  at  the  water's-edge  as  they  came  to  drink ;  even 
iheep  were  thought  baleful,  as  the  bees  entangled  them- 
selve*  hopeleaslv  in  their  wool.  The  popular  voice  at  the 
Iiretent  day  adds  to  this  black  list  of  their  fbes,  sparrows, 
tomtits,  and  hens.  It  is  certun  that  mice  are  amongst  their 
worst  enemies  :  happy  is  the  bee-keeper  who  has  not  fancied 
hii  hives  nnnsuolly  still  some  winter,  and  on  opening  one, 
discovered  that  a  colony  of  mice  has  taken  up  ita  abode 
amongst  the  combs,  laying  waste  to  the  honey.  Snuls,  too, 
frequently  enter  and  plunder  the  honey  :  a*  the  beea  have 
a  great  repugnanee  to  touching  snch  cold  slimy  creatures, 
they  are  allowed  to  come  and  eo  at  will.  The  death's- 
beiul  moth  i*  alio  said  to  enter,  deceiving  the  bees  by  imi- 
tating the  buzzing  of  their  queen,  and  so  getting  at  the 
HMes  nnmolested.  Many  are  the  stories  told  of  the  bee* 
immoring  such  robbers  in  cells  of  wax,  and  so  destroying 
them.  The  troth,  however,  seems  to  be  chat,  when  the 
door  is  once  forced,  bees  yield  the  rest  of  their  fortress  up 
to  the  invader  in  sheer  despair. 

Great  as  is  the  difference  between  the  facta  which  mod- 
ern Bcience  and  more  exact  observation  have  eatablished 
*4lh  reference  to  bees,  and  Che  vague  popular  ideas  on 
wr  economy  which,  as  we  have  striven  to  show,  were  en- 


tertained reapecdng  them  by  antiqulW-,  not  the  least  curious 
circumstance  la  that  ancient  and  modem  bee-keepera  alike 
Aieet  on  the  common  ground  of  bee  superstitions  and  folk- 
lore. Some  of  the  old  beliefs  respecting  bees  have  already 
been  given.  Their  hatred  to  an  echo,  which  was  an  ancient 
article  of  the  bee-master's  faith,  seems  not  to  be  confirmed 
on  investigation.  Much  modem  folk-lore  on  bees  may  be 
picked  up  by  any  one  who  converses  with  the  peasanlrv  in 
almost  any  part  of  England.  From  some  reason  or  other, 
beea  are  looked  upon  as  peculiarly  "  uncanny  "  creatures. 
Thus  we  were  told  in  Lincolnshire  Chat  beea  would  desert 
a  hive  on  the  occasion  of  a  death  in  the  family,  nnlesg 
some  one  knocked  at  their  hive  and  told  them  of  It.  The 
same  supersticion  we  find  to  prevail  in  Essex,  and  even 
Cornwalf.  Similarly  the  belief  that  afler  a  death  hives 
ought  to  be  wrapped  in  crape  or  mourning  of  some  kind  la 
current  in  Lincolnshire  and  East  Anglia  generally.  It  is 
even  found  in  Lithuania,  and  is  probably  connected  with  . 
an  ancient  idea  that  honey  was  a  symbol  of  death.  In 
Yorkshire  there  is  a  custom  of  inviting  bees  to  tbe  funeraL 
If  a  wild  or  humble  bee  enter  a  Northamptonshire  coCC^e, 
it  is  deemed  a  certain  sign  of  death;  if  a  swarm  of  beea 
alight  on  a  dead  tree,  or  the  dead  branch  of  a  living  one, 
there  will  be  a  death  in  the  family  within  the  year.  It  is 
curious  why  the  bee  should  in  Europe  be  so  connected  with 
death,  whereas  in  Hindoo  mythology  the  bow-string  of 
Kftma  (the  Hindoo  Cupid)  is  formed  of  bees,  perhaps  as  a 
symbol  of  love  strong  as  death.  It  Is  worth  while  men- 
tioning one  or  two  more  bee  superstitions.  They  will 
never  thrive,  it  is  said,  in  a  quarrelsome  family,  nor  when, 
they  have  been  stolen.  There  con  be  no  greator  piece  of 
ill-lack  than  to  purchase  a  awarm  ;  it  must  always  he  given, 
and  then  the  custom  is  to  return  something  for  it  In  kind  — 
a  small  pig,  say,  or  some  other  equivalent.  Money  should 
be  avoided  in  the  transaction  as  much  as  possible.  In 
Hampshire  it  is  acomoion  saying  that  bees  are  idle  or  un- 
fortunate in  their  work  whenever  there  are  wars.  At  the 
risk  of  being  esteemed  credulous,  we  may  remark  that  the 
martial  year  (1870)  was  an  unlucky  honey  year.  East 
winds  and  drousbt  seemed  in  that  ^ear  to  have  repreaaed 
the  secretion  of  honey  in  the  nectaries  of  many  flower*. 

We  will  conclude  with  some  sCatistica  of  the  profits  that 
may  be  made  from  bee-farming,  extracted  fivm  a  published 
letter  of  Mr.  FeCtigrew,  perhaps  the  most  aucoeasful  bee- 
keeper of  tbe  day.  In  1868  his  income  from  bees  was 
£32,-expenses  £a,  profit  S.2T.    In  1869,  income  £43,  ex- 

rtnses  £lS,  profit  £30  :  42  hives  kept-  In  I8T0,  income 
70,  expenses  £30,  profit  £50.  Mr.  Pettlgrew  value*  hia 
stock,  we  may  odd,  at  £  I  8i.,  per  hive.  He  uses  nothing  but 
straw  bee-hives,  and  sCroogly  recommends  bee-keeping  to 
cottagers,  and  all  who  wish  to  increase  their  income,  as  an 
unfaiUng  source  of  profit  with  the  expenditore  of  a  little 
care.  It  is  but  just  to  add  that  we  have  seldom  read  a  more 
interesting  and  instructive  work  on  the  whole  subject  than 
his  "  Handy  Book  of  Bees."    For  details  of  management, 


EODERICH  BENBDIX. 

Tbk  death,  of^  a  long  illoesa,  of  Boderieh  Benedix, 
announced  in  a  recent  telegram  from  Leipsic,  will  cause 
but  little  emotion  in  Englaad,  where  the  popular  German 


dramatist  was  scarce!  v  \nown  even  by  nls  works.  Of 
numbers  of  French  playwrights  it  may  be  said  that  our 
public  is  acquainted  with  their  principal  productions  if  a 


with  their  n 


IB ;  but  Benedix  v 


merely  ignored, 
he  wo*  really  unknown.  Probably  until  the  production  of 
Mr.  Robertson's  "  School,"  which,  wlthooC  being  a  transla- 
tion or  even  a  close  imitation,  is  held  to  have  been  sug- 
gested by  one  of  Benedix's  pieces,  the  name  of  the  German 
author  bad  never  been  printed  in  thia  country.  Some 
gentleman  who  bad  seen  '*  School "  at  the  ranee  of 
Walea's  Theatre  hod  previously  seen  "  Asehenbriidel " 
somewhere  in  Germany,  and  in  a  letter  on  the  aubjecC  to 
the  Timt*  declared  the  two  [decei  to  be  identical,  whicb^ 
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M  a  matter  of  fact,  thej  ire  not.  To  thu  diicoTeTT,  how- 
erer,  HeiT  Benedlx  is  indebted  for  lucb  fame  ai  tie  ma^ 
happen  at  tbb  momeat  to  poasesi  in  England-  Hii  work* 
are  counted  hy  huDdced*.  Drama*,  comedies,  farces,  with 
and  witliout  aoDga,  legeadary  pieces  of  a.  more  or  leis 
romaDlio  type,  and  sometimes  fitted  witli  superaataral 
machinery ;  every  form  of  stsgs-play  except  tragedies, 
operas,  sad  ballets  are  to  l>e  found  in  the  complete  ^rion 
of  ibis  aathor't  dramatic  writings.  But  with  tne  exception 
of  "  Aschenhrodel,"  nothing  by  Benedix  has  either  in 
whole  or  In  part  taken  any  permanent  hold  of  the  fiogiish 
stage.  In  France  the  Palais  Royal  company  have  often 
played  Benedix,  but  wilhoat  knowing  it,  as  H.  Jonrdaia 
talked  prose.  If  books  have  "their  fates,"  dramatic  piece* 
have  most  remarkable  destinies ;  and  it  seems  to  bave 
bten  ordained  that  the  stage  productions  of  Benedix 
should  never,  ont  of  (jermany,  be  performed  in  his  name. 
When,  a  good  many  years  ago,  Ldon  Gozlan  produced  at 
the  Palais  Royal  a  very  original  little  piece  called  "  Dieu 
merci,  le  convert  est  mis,"  be  announced  it  as  "  tire  du 
thditre  Ruase,"  and  explained  in  the  newspapers  that  it 
was  based  on  the  sketcn  of  some  Russian  piece  given  to 
him  by  a  friend  who  had  Geen  the  work  in  question  at  St. 
Petersburg.  The  original  was  said  to  be  thoroughly, 
characteristically  Russian ;  and  anecdotes  were  told  of  the 
peculiar  favor  in  which  it  was  held  by  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  who  always  (as  the  story  ran)  in  commanding  a 
state  performance  ordered  that  the  national  farce,  of  which 
the  title  in  French  would  be  "  Dieu  merci,  le  convert  est 
'mis,''  should  be  peribrmed.  Nevertheless,  the  amnsing 
bnt  iniigniScant  little  sketch  to  which  Lten  Gknlan  in 
perfect  good  faith  assigned  a  Russian  origin  was  simply  a 

Kraphrase  of  a  one-act  comedy  or  comedietta  ("  prolog  " 
would  have  called  it)  by  Benedix.  It  liad  l)een  trans- 
lated into  Russian  by  an  author  who  quite  fonrot  that  Ben- 
edix had  anything  to  do  with  it,  and  naturaUy,  therefore, 
did  not  mention  bis  name.  Besides,  he  had  turned  the 
German  characters  Into  Russians,  as  Ldon  Gozlan  after- 
wards turned  the  Russian  characters  into  Frenchmen. 

An  old  general  and  his  wife  are  celebrating  their  silver 
wedding,  their  daughter  is  at  the  same  time  getting 
married;  and  while  the  two  couple*  are  away  at  church  a 
footman  and  a  maid-servant,  to  whom  the  footman  is  en- 
n^ed,  are  at  the  house  preparing  a  sumptuous  breakfasL 
Wlien  the  elal)orate  preparations  are  Gnisned  the  footman 
exclaims,  "  Thank  God,  the  cloth  is  laid  I  "  and  invites 
the  maid-servant  to  say  tbe  same.  She,  on  her  side,  is 
very  glad  the  cloth  is  laid,  but  decliaes  to  utt«r  the  par- 
ticular form  of  words  dictated  to  her  by  lier  intended  fins' 
band.  He  is  a  little  hurt  by  what  he  considers  her 
caprice,  and,  lieing  capricious  himself,  begs  her  not  to  be 
•o  perverse  about  a  mere  notliing,  but  to  say  at  once,  just 
because  he  ha*  asked  her  to  do  so,  "  Hiank  tiod,  die  cloth 
is  laid."  The  maid  positively  refuses  to  make  a  fool  of 
herself  simply  to  please  her  lietrothed.  He  insists,  xhe 
persists,  ana  tbe  matter  is  referred  to  the  newly  married 
couple,  just  returned  from  church,  wlio  take  opposite  sides, 
■DU,  growing  more  and  more  angry,  re&r  it  in  their  turn 
to  the  ancient  couple,  who  also  ea.  into  a  violent  passion 
alwiut  the  scarcely  appreciable  point  of  diiTerence  submitted 
to  them.  Thus  ont  of  the  most  absurd  triile  arises  a  dis- 
pntu  which  becomes  a  quarrel,  then  several  quarrels,  until 
at  liist  a  general  disturbance  is  going  on  atiout  nothing  at 
all.  Unsubstantial  as  the  subject  seems  presented  in  bare 
narrative,  it  is  amusing  enoagn  in  its  dramatic  form ;  the 
confidence  with  which  the  question  under  disoussion  is 
referred  from  couple  to  couple,  and  the  nnanimity  with 
which  the  husbands  all  take  one  side  and  tbe  wives  the  other, 
producing  the  drollest  eSecL  Elxcept  this  trifle,  which,  as 
we  have  shown,  reached  France  through  Russia,  natbing, 
we  believe,  bv  Benedix  lias  found  its  way  to  the  Frencn 
stage,  la  England,  besides  '■  Aschenhrodel,"  we  have 
some  vague  idea  of  Uie  subject,  at  least,  of  '*  Die  zartlichen 
Verwandten  "  having  been  turned  to  account;  perliaps  in 
a  little  piece  by  Mr.  Arthur  Sketcblev,  produced  at  the 
GalierY  of  Illustration,  under  the  title  of  "  Near  Rela- 
dons.''     The    Germans,  too,    have    publislied     English 


li  .inslatioDS,  or  German  editions  with  English  iiolei,ofa 
Inw  of  the  best  of  Benedix's  plays  for  the  benefit  of 
Englishmen  studying  German. 

Benedix  cannot  be  said  to  hold  any  high  literary  ponOoD 
in  Germany.  But  his  liomely  and  always  genial  themei 
are  developed  with  much  art,  though  at  conudersU* 
lenj^th  ;  while  his  not  too  idealized  heroes  and  hit  mod- 
erately interesting  heroines  (of  whom  one  is  invsriiblj 
lively,  the  other  Invariably  lentimental)  express  tbeii- 
selves  in  what  passes  for  excellent  conversational  Gennio. 
Indeed,  Benedix  is  the  author  of  a  treatise  (of  which  w* 
forget  at  this  moment  the  precise  title)  on  tlie  art  ti  writ- 
iag  German  with  elegance  and  propriety ;  and  fioni  tkt 
mere  fact  of  his  producing  socb  a  work  one  must  infer  thst 
he  was  at  least  a  careful  writer.  Moreover,  it  is  not  evoy 
dramatist's  plays  that  will  bear  the  lighj  of  publicatiou  b  a 
book  form ;  whereas,  Benedix's  dramatic  works,  in  uow 
twenty  or  thirty  volumes,  are  very  readable,  and  are  laigsly 
read.  Independently  of  his  complete  woib  and  the  de- 
tached plays  for  the  use  of  students  above  mentioned,  a 
collection  has  been  made  of  Benedix's  minor  pieces,  vitha 
special  view  to  amateur  peribrmances.  His  dramas  ttm 
to  ns  rather  feeble ;  his  comedies  entertaioin",  full  of  sgree- 
nble  details,  unimpeachable  as  to  sentiment,  out  waoCiiuin 
character.  His  one-act  productions,  however,  fur  fmr, 
three,  two,  or  only  a  single  personage,  are  in  all  reipecti 
satlsfacto^.  In  most  of  Benedix's  pieces  a  strong  fsnily 
resemblance  may  tie  detected,  which,  as  up  to  the  year  ISit 
he  had  produced  a  good  many  more  than  a  hundred  (coonl- 
ing  those  only  which  are  to  lie  found  in  hii  collecCsd 
works),  is  not  very  astonishing.  His  matter,  too,  is  all  hit 
own.  He  never,  like  Gutzkow,  Laube,  and  so  many  alhir 
of  the  modern  German  dramatista,  has  recourse  to  history 
or  biography  for  a  foundation ;  but  takes  his  balf-cbarsctsr 
subjects  and  his  middle-class  personages  from  the  sociMr 
he  see*  aronnd  him.  If  he  had  contented  himaelT  win 
writing  fifty,  twenty,  or  a  mere  dozen  of  plays,  he  •• 
--'-'■''-'-  ''       '         -  original.     But  he 

tanCly  called  upon  (or 
new  pieces  and  could  not  help  repeating  himselt  Tbt 
simple  fact  that  he  wrote  upitams  of  a  hundred  plays,  sad 
was  not  ashamed  to  print  them,  and  that  they  come  out  si 
well  in  type  as  on  the  stage,-says  a  great  deal  in  his  fsvcc. 
That  be  possessed  what  is  called  "  knowledge  of  the  stsge,' 
need  scarcely  perhaps  be  added.  His  directions  are  woa- 
derfully  minute;  and  it  is  aitonishinz  how  mach  "Ira^ 
ness  "  his  characters  have  to  get  through  in  the  way  of  ring- 
ing bells,  pouring  ont  cups  oicofiee,  cooking  omelettes,  iA 
so  forth.  Bene£x  is  naturally  taunted  with  want  of  ^ntf 
when  he  is  found  amusing  his  audience  with  trivialities  oT 
this  kind.  But  he  had  a  right  to  do  his  work  in  hii  a«i 
manner ;  and  he  depended  on  Iheae  detail*  a*  part  of  a 

Srstem.  No  higlily  poetical  speeches,  no  great  passuni  of 
Bscriptioii.  are  to  b*  found  in  any  of  his  pieces.  Sw  is 
his  dialogue  remarkable  for  genmne  wit  But  it  it  Itvcly, 
eminently  natural,  and,  in  the  sentimental  parts,  reacbtst 
becomingly  elevated  and  certainly  never  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree exaggerated  lone.  As  a  national  sign  it  it  wwth  re- 
marking that  in  the  dramatic  work*  of  all  kind*  by  thii 
very  popular  author,  not  a  situation,  a  suggestion,  a  wai, 
or  an  idea  occurs  that  Ae  most  scrupulous  critic  could  <:b- 
jeel  to  on  tbe  score  of  morality  or  even  of  propristy. 

Besides  bis  very  numerous  play*  and  nis  trealin  o* 
grammaticnt  construction  and  style,  Benedix  wroteaaovd 
of  theatrical  life,  wbicli,  if  knowledge  of  the  subject  avails 
anything  in  such  matters,  ought  to  M  good.  His  itst  wofk 
for  the  stage  is,  as  far  at  we  know,  a  comedy,  called  "  Hsa 
muss  reden,"  produced  about  two  years  ago,  and  based  oa 
the  fundamental  idea  of  the  "  Sleeping  Beauty,"  as  ■'  Axbe*- 
brcidel "  was  based  on  that  of  ■'  Cinderolla."  In  one  scenerf 
"  Man  muss  reden  "  a  symbolical  game  of  "  bhnd  mso's 
buff"  is  played  —  a  detail  which,  like  so  many  other  of 
lienedix'a  details,  need  only  be  presented  witliout  the  ssoli- 
menC  and  spirit  absolutely  required  by  the  situation  to  sp- 
pear  altogether  childish.  It  is  to  be  feared  tliat  diii  sa- 
thor  of  so  many  agreeable  and  eatimable  pieces  played  si 
so  many  theatre*  —  and  no  country  in  Europe  jjosisetn*  *> 
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Biany  theatres  as  G«naaii j  —  died  in  straitened  circam- 
■lances.  It  is  certain  tliat  Bome  three  or  four  years  a<;o  a 
pnblic  subscription  was  got  up  for  hie  benefit.  Since  then 
ha  ha*  imtten  but  littla ;  and  the  brief  announcement  of 
hit  death  speaks  of  \ia  having  been  preceded  hy  a  "  pro- 
traeled  ilhiess." 


AN  ODD  FJSH. 


.  Wales  hat  always  been  a  country  of  wonders.  Its 
inh^tants  poasew  a  TiTidDeRS  of  imagination,  and  an  apti- 
tude for  the  reception  of  the  marvellous,  unaccountable  to 
die  eoliler  and  more  critieal  natnret  of  as  Enf^lish.  In  our 
o«n  days,  the  "  fasting  girl "  came  nearer  to  the  miraculous 
than  xuy,  other  phenomenon  outside  ot  the  world  of  theolc^. 
But  she  was  not  at  all  an  ordinal.  An  earlier  fasting 
woman  —  Mary   Thomas,    of    (Slynin   Merioneth — flour- 


indeed,  Wales  has  been  prolific  in  conjurers,  attrologen, 
magicians.  Shakespeare,  whose  Welshmen  are  admirably 
drawn,  has  well  contrasted  the  iniE^uatlTe  Celt  with  the 
matter-of-fnct  Englishman  in  the  characters  of  Owen 
Glendwr  and  Hotspur :  see  "  Kiufr  Henry  IV.,"  First  Part. 
"  At  my  nativity,"  says  Glendwr,  "  the  front  of  heaven  was 
full  of  fiery  shapes,  ot  burning  cresseta,  and  at  my  birth  the 
frame  and  huge  foundation  of  the  earth  shaked  like  a 
coward."  Replies  Hotspur:  "Why,  so  it  would  have 
done  at  the  same  season  if  your  mother's  cat  had  bat  kit- 
tened, though  yourself  had  never  been  born." 

Prophets  and  bards  have  flourished  in  wild  Wales  in 
uninterrupted  succeasion  from  the  eartiest  days.  We  read 
of  Heory  Tudor,  who  was  more  than  half  a  Welshman,  and 
imbued  with  many  of  their  prejudices  and  superstitions, 
turning  aside,  on  his  victorious  march  through  Wales 
towards  his  crowning  victory  at  Boswortb,  to  visit  an  old 
friend  and  reputed  prophet,  to  whom  he  put  the  queslioo 
plain  and  plump  —  should  he  sacceed  in  his  enterprise? 
Our  prophet,  like  many  of  his  species,  more  confident  In 
his  distant  shots  than  at  close  quarters,  found  his  inspira- 
tion had  deserted  him,  and   wisely  took  uounial  with  his 


"  Can  y. 


I  hesitate?  "  she  said. 


Ton  will  gratify  him  now,  and  should  he  fail,  he  will  never 
come  bock  to  reproach  you  with  yonr  falsity ;  if  he  suc- 
ceed, he  will  give  you  much  honor."  Whilst  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Henry  Tudor,  we  may  n4ti''e  the  carious  supersti- 
tiouB  observance  of  an  oath  by  one  of  his  warmest  sapporters 
in  Wales — Rice  ap  Thomas,  who  had  sworn  to  lUchard 
III.  that  Henry  should  never  land  in  Wales  except  over  hit 
body.     Bow  he  redeemed  his  vow  is  told  in  a  miniature 


Ita  excellence  to  Mabuse,  has  a  distinzuishing  peculiarity 
on  the  button  of  the  bat  it  represented,  and  of  course  very 
minutely,  a  memorable  circumstance  of  Welsh  history  — 
the  chief  Rice  ap  Thomas  prostrating  himself  on  the 
ground,  and  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  on  bis  landing,  as  pass- 
ing over  hit  body,  in  conseqtience  of  a  vow." 

Of  other  remarkable  Welsh  magicians,  we  might  mention 
Dr.  John  Dee,  of  cabalistic  fame,  who  was  born  at  Nanty- 
groex,  Radnor ;  Evans  Arise,  another  conjurer,  who  was 
Uie  master  of  William  Lilley,  our  English  astrologer,  with 
many  others.  But  our  purpose  now  is  to  give  you  an  ac- 
count of  a  curious  instance  of  whim  and  superstition  in  a 
well- descended  Welsh  ^ntleman  who  Soorishcd  in  the  last 
century.  Tiiis  was  Sir  John  Fryce,  of  Newton  Hall,  a 
man  of  most  uxorious  tendencies,  who  is  reported  to  have 
been  so  devotedly  attached  to  his  third  wite,  that  on  her 
death  he  refused  to  commit  her  body  to  the  earth,  and 
caused  it  to  be  embalmed  and  retain  iti  place  in  the  nuptial 
chamber.  This  infatuation,  by  the  way,  Sir  John  shared 
with  uiany  other  dislinguisheil  persons  —  Cbarlemajrne.  for 
instance  —  and  it  is  a  weak  ness  which  commands  a  certain 
amount  of  sympathy.  But  Sir  John  was  not  content  with 
the  possession  of  the  cold  effigy  of  his  former  partner ;  at 


one  time  he  formed  a  lively  hope  of  seMug  her  restored  to 
him  and  to  her  earthly  life. 

At  that  time  one  Bridget  Bosloch,  of  Cheshire,  became 
notorions  for  the  apparently  miraculous  cures  she  effected, 
healiDg  all  diseases  ''by  prayer,  faith,  and  an  embrocation 
of  fasting  Kpittle,  Multit'ides  resorted  to  her  from  all 
parts,  and  kept,  her  salival  glands  in  full  employ."  The 
accounts  of  this  supernatural  healing  power  reaching  Sir 
John,  he  seems  to  nave  conceived  that,  to  this  wonderfn) 
woman,  nothing  could  be  Impossible;  and  he  wrote  to  her 
the  following  letter,  which  we  give  on  the  authority  of 
Pennant : — 

"  Hadame, — Having  received  information' by  repealed 
advices,   both  public  and  private,  that   you  hav       '  '  ' 


very  inadequate  to  the  effects  produced,  I  cannot  but  look 
upon  you  as  an  extraordinary  and  highly  favored  person. 
And  why  may  not  the  same  most  merciful  God,  who  enablea 
you  to  restore  sight  to  the  blind,  hearing  to  the  deaf,  and 
strength  to  the  lame,  also  enable  yon  to  raise  the  dead  to 
life?  Now,  having  latterly  lost  a  wife  whom  I  most  ten- 
derly loved,  my  children  an  excellent  stepmother,  and  our 
acquaintances  a  very  dear  and  valuable  friend,  \ou  will  la; 
us  all  under  the  highest  obligations ;  and  I  earnestly  en- 
treat you,  for  God  Almighty's  sake,  that  you  will  pat  up 
your  petitions  to  the  throne  of  grace  on  our  behalf,  that  to* 
deceased  may  be  restored  to  us,  and  the  late  Dame  Eleanor 
Pryce  be  raised  from  the  dead.  If  your  personal  attend- 
ance appears  to  you  to  be  necttssary,  I  will  semi  my  coach 
and  six,  with  proper  servants  to  wait  on  you  hither,  when- 
ever you  please  to  appoint.  Recompense  of  any  kind  that 
you  could  propose  would  be  made  with  the  utmost  grati- 
tude ;  but  1  wish  the  bare  mention  of  it  is  not  offensive 
both  to  God  and  you.  I  am,  Madame,  your  most  obedient 
and  very  much  afflicted  homhie  servant, 

■'John  Prtck." 

As  hittory  is  silent  on  the  matter,  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  Bridget  Bostock  declined  to  exercise  her  miraculons 
powers.  Indeed  she  might  well  have  rejoined,  "  Where  is 
the  thing  to  stop?  If  I  restore  to  you  wife  Number  Three, 
a  strict  sense  of  justice  would  enjoin  me  to  extend  the  samft 
privilege  to  wives  Numbers  One  and  Two ;  and  ther* 
would  oe  an  embarrassing  situation  for  all  parUea." 

Afler  all,  you  may  say  that  it  is  too  bad  to  laugh  at  snob 
a  specimen  of  faithful  devotion  —  that  fidelity,  outlasting 
death  and  stronger  than  the  grave,  is  a  thing  to  be  treated 
with  tenderness  and  res^cL  But  alas  for  the  constancy 
and  devotion  of  man  I  We  came  ncross  the  sequel  to  Sir 
John's  love-story  (he  other  day  in  a  county  history.  Fen- 
ton's  "  Pembrokeshire,"  where  we  read  that  our  hero  — 

"  After  surviving  his  three  wives,  and  to  wean  himself, 
perhaps,  from  the  memory  of  the  last,  whom  he  violently 
loved,  by  withdrawing  from  scenes  (hat  served  only  ta 
refresh  ft,  at  an  advanced  time  of  life  came  to  reside  at 
Haverfordwest,  and  there  ended  his  days.  His  repeated 
c(>uTtahips,  though  they  must  have  conauuied  much,  had  not 
extinguished  the  tender  passion  in  him ;  fbr  he  was  amorooa 
and  gallant  to  the  last,  and  a  few  years  before  his  death 
fell  deeply  in  love  with  a  young  lady,  the  reigning  toast  <rf 
that  day.  then  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty.  .... 
With  such  enthusiasm  did  he  nourish  this  fond  delusion, 
that  he  seldom  went  to  rest  till  he  had  taken  a  view  of  the 
mansion  of  his  beloved,  to  see  if  it  was  safe  from  fire  or 
any  such  dangers  a*  arp  incident  to  the  night ;  at  the  same, 
time  frequently  introdncing  through  the  keyhole  or  under 
the  door  some  love-song,  for  to  a  fine  taste  for  music  he 
united  no  contemptible  talent  for  poetry." 

Poor  Sir  John,  however,  found  this  later  passion  unre- 
quited ;  but  BO  great  was  his  infatuation,  that  at  his  death 
it  appeared  that  h«  had  left  a  will  bequeathing  all  his 
fortune,  away  from  his  ton,  to  the  disdainful  fair  —  a  be- 
quest fhe  very  nobly  relinquished  to  his  heir.  This  dispo- 
sition of  his  property  was  conpled  with  a  most  ardent 
request  that   rhe  would  attend  to  such  Instrnctiou  at 
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would  be  fband  in  a  certun  box  ipecifled  In  the  will 
The  historian  of  PembrokeaUra  wm  himMlf  preieat  when 
the  box  WBB  opened.  It  contained  a  quiTer  of  bttowr 
made  of  light  wood  painted  green,  with  bloodj  barba,  and 
elegantly  Miund  toeetber,  accompanied  by  HTeral  dieeta 
of  paper  filled  with  impauionedrhapiodj,  ending  in  a 
hope  that  she  would  not  refuse  to  precede  hit  corpse, 
carrjinK  the  devoted  quiver.  Ab  the  young  lady  had  re- 
noanced  the  bequeit,  nbe  declined  alio  the  poat  of  chief 
mourner,  and  bu  obsequiei  were  celebrated  without  tliia 
novel  and  telling  addition. 


FOREIGN  N0T£8. 


It  la  reported  that  Hr.  DUraeli  is  engaged  on  a  new  novel, 
dealing  with  the  qneitiona  of  Socialiim  and  Communiam. 

A  Fbsuch  .writer  describei  a  jonns  lad;  ai  a  creature  that 
ceaaea  to  kiaa  gentlemen  at  twelve,  and  begins  agun  at  iwentj. 

Tm  author  of  "Gini'a  Baby"  ii  almoit  ready  with  bis 
two  volume  atory  of  West  Indian  Life, "  Luchmee  and  Dilloo." 

Thb  flrat  of  the  fbar  illustrated  volumei  of  "  The  Parisians," 
joat  oat,  contains,  for  tfae  Bnt  time  iipoa  any  title  page,  the 
formal  avowal  that  the  aaihur  of  the  "  The  Coming  Bace,"  was 
Edward  Bulwer,  Lord  Lytlon. 

Casolinb  vO(t  Bketsovbh,  a  granddaughter  of  the  im- 
monal  composer,  having  been  discovered  recently  in  great 
deatitntioQ  at  Vienna,  the  oddest  kind  of  provision  has  been 
made  fbr  her  future  mainteaance  by  order  of  the  Empetor  of 
Oennany,  namely,  b^  the  lettiuic  apart  for  her  of  Ave  per  cent. 
M  the  Opera  in  Berlin,  on  the  performance  of  "  Fidelio." 

A  piLOBiiuas  to  Allinges  is  taking  place,  where  there  ii  a 
"  holy  relic  "  —  namely,  a  mitre  of  St  £'ian90is  de  Sales.  It 
leems  that  the  villagers  have  turned  their  houses  into  wineshops, 
And  that  they  dis[ilay  a  placard :  "  Vivent  tea  paerina ;  la  con- 
somtnaiiou  se  pale  d'arance."  "  fang  live  the  pilgrims ;  wine 
must  be  paid  for  in  advance."  These  simple  Savoyards  would 
seem  to  have  found  ont "  how  to  make  the  best  of  both  worlds." 

Thk  Cviai  Jcnrmil  says  :  "  A  little  story  Is  going  the  rounds 
oouceming  one  'of  our  London  Broad  Cboieh  clergymen,  who, 
bdns  recently  on  an  excursion  in  Scotland,  was  vehemently 
jebuked  by  his  landlady  for  taking  a  walk  on  Sunday  afternoon. 
The  clergyman  said  he  could  not  see  the  harm,  and  replied, 
'Tod  know  that  our  X«rd  Himielf  walked  with  his  disciples 
in  the  fields  on  the  Sabbatb  day.'  '  Aje,'ss]d  the  old  lady, 'aye, 
I  ken  it,  an'  I  ne'er  thocbt  ony  the  better  o*  Him  for  it,  nei- 
ther." 

A  GaaiUK  coneepondent  writes :  The  Dailg  Ttltgrapk, 
allading  to  the  death  of  the  composer  of  the  '  Wacht  am 
Rbein,'  says,  '  If  Alfred  de  Mussel's  galling  verses  led  Herr 
Wilhelm  to  writs  that  national  hymn,  never  did  French  poet 
cost  his  conntry  dearer.'  And  again,  '  When  the  Germans 
celebrate  their  victories  this  aotamn  at  Berlin,  if  they  leave 
Carl  Wilbelm  out  of  the  li«t  of  their  leaders,  they  must  be 
thought  a  less  intellectual  people  than  the  world  hu  believed 
them.'  "  This  is  grandiloquent,  says  the  Poll  Mail  Gaiette,  but 
the  writer  of  the  (ierman  national  hy  .       ..  ^    . 

Wilhelm,  botBerr  Schnecken  burger. 

AMona  distinguished  Engliab  artists  who  have  practised 
■cene-paintiug  should  be  added  the  name  of  Sir  Edwin  Land- 
•eer,  just  deceased.  In  the  time  of  the  laleJobn,  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, private  theatricals  were  mnch  in  vogoe  at  Wobum,  and 
Sir  E.  Landseer  was  then  a  frequent  and  bonored  visitor ;  and 
-  on  one  of  these  occasions  he  painted  a  icene,  which  represeuci 
the  interior  of  a  room  opening  in  tbe  centre  on  to  a  terrace  oi 
balcony.  In  the  doorway  stands  a  lady's  di^,  marvellously 
.touched,  in  a  listening  attitude,  with  one  of  the  forepaws  np- 
'  ,  lifted,  exhibmng  in  a  striking  degree,  all  the  artist's  wondrous 
power,  even  in  the  coarse  and  hasty  manner  Incidental  to  tbe 
scene-painter's  art 

A  CORIOOS  incident  (says  Galigaani)  occurred  at  the  Vienna 
Exhibition  during  the  deliberation  of  the  jury  on  Gronp  IV. 
One  of  the  largest  companies  for  producing  condenaed  milk  was 
about  to  receive  a  medal,  not  only  (br  its  products  bat  for  tbe 
: : —    _.i —    _.j  American  gentleman,  Mr.   Uoisfoid,  of 


been  a  student  under  Hr.  Horsfbrd,  confirmed  the  suienuat, 
and  proposed  that  the  medal  should  be  awarded  to  his  fanner 
master.  The  American,  however,  declined,  asserticg  tbsi  he 
and  his  countrymen  hid  dedded  on  returning  witboDt  uj 
lecompenK.  A  decision  was,  however,  taken  that  bis  name 
should  be  mentioned  in  the  report. 

Oh  the  4th  of  this  month  U.  Guiiot  completed  bis  tighiT- 
sixth  year.  This  long  life,  begun  amidst  the  storms  rf  lbs 
first  Revolution  —  for  hia  earliest  recollection  is  being  taken  one 
winter  morning  by  his  mother  to  bid  adieu  to  his  fsihir,  whs 
was  guillotined  that  day  —  this  long  eventful  life  is  dosiog  is 
the  serenest  old  age.  "  Saiot-F^re  Guixot,"  as  an  oppeoest 
contemptuously  terms  him,  is  in  truth  a  "  holy  fsilicr '  to  snd 
among  his  family.  At  Val  Richer  he  rises  at  6  a.  v.,  works  u 
Ida  "  Hiitoire  pour  mei  pctiis  Entans  "  until  dinner ;  then  far 
ui  hour  or  two,  tbe  old  man,  in  his  broad  hat  and  gray  cost,  b 
seen  walking  about  bit  garden  and  grounds  alone,  or  with  hit 
children  or  grandchildren.  Afterwards,  he  works  again, ending 
the  day  by  a  cheerful,  social  evening,  lo  which,  with  faniltics 
unimpaired,  he  contributes  at  least  one  half  of  th^eojoymenL 

"  Ah  American,"  says  the  London  S/iectator,  "  baa  done  s 
very  generous  thing,  for  which  Englishmen  should  not  bil  sol 
only  to  be  grateful,  but  to  let  it  be  visible  that  they  are  giatrfBL 
The  Dean  of  Westminster,  having  issued  a  cin^nlar  propeosg 
to  place  a  memorial  window  in  that  chapel  of  Westmicm 
Abbey  where  Wordsworth's  monument  stands,  to  Georgs 
Herbert  and  William  Cowper,  who  were  both  of  them  edncated 
in  Westminster  School.  Mr.  O.  W.  ChilBs,  of  Philadelphis,  ths 
proprietor  of  the  Philaddpfiia  Ledger,  has  asked  to  be  pennined 
to  bear  the  whole  cost  of  the  memorial,  and  his  ofller  hss  ben 
accepted.  This  generous  proposal  shows  that  kind  of  lorelbt 
English  literature  and  genius  which  does  infinitely  more  Ibia 
mere  commendal  relations  to  bind  the  two  countries  logelbtii 
and  we  may  at  least  admit  that,  in  this  case,  American  haa  qsiis 
eclipsed  .English  generosity,  which  seldom  goes  to  far  afleu  b 
search  of  tbe  opportunity  of  appreciating  kindred  merit." 

TsB^TVinii  has  achieved  the  champion  printer's  error.   Ii 


' '  And  falling  with  mv  weight  of  carea 
Upon  the  great  world's  altar  ataire 
That  slope  through  darkness  up  to  Ood, 
Stretch  tbe  lame  hands  of  fUtb,  and  grope 


And  gather  dust  and  cfaaCF,  and  call 

To  what  I  feel  is  Lord  of  all. 

And  faintly  trust  the  larger  hope.'  " 
The  words  "Foai  Office  ccl^raph  "  ihoold  have  been  'tbs 
Poet  Laureate." 

A  Paris  money-lender,  well  known  to  thejeuaesKiAirA,  bai 
played  one  of  his  "  clients  "  a  trick.  The  latter  came  to  hia 
wishing  to  borrow  a  thousand  francs.  "  Come  again  to- 
morrow," was  the  reply,  Tbo  next  day,  when  his  custanitl 
arrived,  "  There's  your  money,"  said  the  old  mouej-lendd, 
poindng  to  a  huge  pile  of  bottles  of  champagne.  "  What  ds 
you  mean  —  my  money  !  "  "  Well,  the  wine  (here  is  woitk  a 
thousand  francs."  "  Now,"  said  the  young  man,  who  wdl 
knew  ihe  tricks  of  tbe  old  one,  "  how  much  will  you  give  me  far 
it,  and  take  it  off  my  hands i"  "Seven  hundred  and  fifty 
francs."  "  Well,"  replied  tbe  joung  man,  "  I  have  no  choice 
—  I  must  put  Dp  with  your  terms;  but,  at  any  rale,  I'll  havsl 
bottle  of  lhiscbsmpigne,asitliascost  me  such  a  pretty  penuv!" 
and  seising  a  bottle,  be  bhike  the  neck.  It  was  water.  "  Voi 
old  vagabond  1 "  be  cried.  "  What  difftrence  does  it  make  le 
you,"  was  the  phlegmatic  reply,  "  seeing  chat  I  have  uken  ibea 
off  your  hands! " 


AsTHHA  I  —  Jonat  WhUeomb't  Setnedy !  —  VnsfKnA 
from  a  German  recipe,  obtuned  by  the  late  Jonas  Whit- 
earnh  in  Enrope.  It  is  well  known  to  have  alleviated  thii 
disorder  in  hia  case,  when  all  other  appliaDcea  of  medical 
skill  bad  been  abandoned  by  him  in  despair.  In  no  east 
of  purely  asthmatic  character  has  it  tailed  to  give  imme- 
diate relief,  and  it  has  effected  many  permanent  ctires. 
Joseph  Bdrnbtt  &  Co.,  Boston,  Propnetora. 

Tbe  GETTYBBCBa  Eatalysikk  Watxr  perfonnjina^ 
vellouB  curea  in  Kidney  and  other  kitidred  diasasM.  Bead 
the  advertisement  in  oobther  cotonti. 
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ZELDA'S  FORTUNE. 

BOOK  m.    OFF  THE  STAGE. 

CHAPTER  XIII.    (conlintt«(i.) 

Shk  could  not  nnderstand  Uie  ides 
<rf  •  pauive,  objectleM  life  mch  as, 
it  teemed  to  her,  be  proposed.    Sho 


lUhizB  with  tha  Esmeralda 


teheme,  mixed  up  ai  it  waa  with  tlie 
man  for  whose  sake  she  was  to  be- 
come Couiit«ia  of  LiHbuni.  But 
■ince  his  engtwement  the  adventu- 
niiu  ambition  of  her  future  husband 
had  coated  in  a  manner  for  which  — 
Tomau  ai  she  was,  and,  therefore,  in- 
credible OS  it  may  appear  —  (he  could 
diieover  no  reason.  It  was  strange, 
bat  true,  that  she  was  unable  to  guess 
why  he  should  waste  days —  that  is  to 
saj,  opportunities  for  energy  —  for 
the  sake  of  lonneing  about  in  the 
compaDy  of  a  ^rl  for  whom  be,  she 
■upposeil,  could  only  care,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  for  the  sake 
of  her  Sylvia.  If  ahe  gave  np  her 
Sylvia,  what  would  she  become?  A 
counteu  in  ^me,  no  doubt,  but  mean- 
while onlj'  Zelda.  Indeed,  as  I  have 
already  said,  she  mu  Sylvia,  oS  aa 
well  as  on  the  sts|^.  She  could  not 
tit  itill  and  stare  at  the  window  all 
day  long.  She  needed  daily  outlet 
for  all  her  dreams  and  tbou^ta  and 
&Dcie5,  and,  in  short,  the  sta?e 
formed  to  her  the  real,  tangible  side 
of  life  —  real  life  was  to  her  the  un- 
iotelligible  and  inezplicabie  dream,  of 
which  the  very  first  letters  of  the  al]:Jia- 
bet  had  not  obtidiiAd  Uieir  How  or 
Why. 

Lord  Lisbum's  engagement  was 
not  old  enough  for  him  to  claim  airs 
of  aathority,  even  if  be  had  not  felt 
ftnd  thought  that  airs  of  anthority  are 
more  effectoal  than  the  air  of  poverty 
in  sending  love  flying  through  the 
window.  He  could,  Uierafore,  only 
feel  vexed  at  her  unwillingness  to 
uftke  what  seemed  so  easv  and  wel- 
come a  sacrifice  for  his  sake,  hold  his 
tongue,  and  wait  till  lore  might  teach 
her  her  duties  to  herself  and  to  him. 
Kor  did  he  begin  to  suspect  har  of  an 
incapacity  for  self-sacrince  from  great 
things  only.  Since  her  engagement 
her  exigence  and  her  capHciousnass 
•eemed  to  grow.  Most  women,  when 
they  get  h^d  of  a  heart  for  a  play- 
thing, become,  at  least  for  a  timci 
careleaa  about  tbelr  other  toys,  but 


with  Zelda,  the  appetite  for  trivial 
ptavtbings  only  became  more  greedy 
and  difficult  to  supply.  This,  of 
course,  might  signify  very  opposite 
things.  It  might  either  mean  that  she 
was  dissatisfied  even  with  her  coming 
coronet^  or  it  might  mean  that  ber 
active  interest  in  life  and  all  its  con- 
cerns was  refreshed  and  renewed. 
Her  lover,  of  course,  rave  himself 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  told 
himself  that  he  was  the  happiest  of 
men  a  thousand  times  a  oay.  He 
did  not  know  that  the  happiest  of  men 
is  one  who  has  no  need  to  tell  him- 
self so. 

The  portrait  had  not  been  contin- 
ued on  the'  second  day.  Instead  of 
Claudia  came  a  note  which  Zelda, 
not  being  able  to  read  it  herself,  and 
bavin?  nobody  at  hand  to  read  it  for 
her,  laid  by  and  never  thought  of 
again.  But  in  spite  of  their  open 
declaration  of  war,  and  without  r^er- 
ence  to  her  portrait,  she  bad  a  burn- 
ing desire  to  look  upon  her  rival  once 
more.  The  desire  was  not  generous, 
but  it  was  natural,  and,  therefore,  to 
be  neither  admired  nor  blamed. 

She  had  not  told  Lord  Lisbum  of 
her  first  experience  as  a  sitter :  there 
were  many  reasons  why  her  tongue 
should  feel  tied  In  that  matter,  and  a 
life  of  moral  aolitadeand  self-restraint 
had  made  it,  in  all  matters,  ber  first 
instinct  not  to  tell.  One  day,  when 
she  felt  more  than  usually  restless  — 
it  was  the  second  day  after  receiving 
the  message  from  Claudia,  when  she 
had  seen  a  great  deal  of  Lord  Lis- 
burn.'andhad  not  heard  anything  of 
Harold  Vaughan  —  she  could  not 
resist  the  impulse  of  seeing  her  rival 
at  home.  Her  excuse  was  clear,  for, 
after  all,  nothing  had  happened  that 
from  her  point  m  view  should  prevent 
Uiss  Brandt  from  keeping  ner  en- 
ngement.  The  address  was  close  by, 
out  she  never  walked  —  she  fancied 
it  unbecoming  her  rUe  of  lady  ;  so 
she  had  the  horse  put  to  her  brougham 
in  order  to  carry  her  over  about-  two 
hundred  yards  of  ground. 

Just  as  she  was  about  to  start,  bow- 
ever,  Lord  Lisbum,  who  had  been 
absent  for  the  enormous  period  of  an 
hour,  came  to  the  door  again. 

"You  are  going  out?"  he  asked. 
"  Never  mind,  my  lame's  my  own, 
and  that's  the  same  as  yours  ;  so  you 
can  give  me  a  lift  in  your  brougham 
to  anywhere  you  please.  I  won't 
ask  you    where ;  IIT  Indulge  myself 


with  thinking  yoa're  giving  me  a 
ride  through  Fairyland. 

Not  havmg  finished  her  directions 
to  her  coachman,  she  invented  a  new 
errand,  and  patiently  allowed  ber  lover 
to  seat  himself  by  her  side. 

"  I  suppose  you  are  wondering  why 
I  am  bacs  so  soon!  "  be  sud.  "  But 
I  have  been  thinking  about  you  and 
everything  yon  ever  said  to  me,  and 
I  am  stilt  under  a  vow,  I  want  to 
know  if  you  still  think  it  need  be  fnl- 
filled." 

"  What  vow?" 


from  your  caring  a  little  l>it  for  me. 
To  find  out  that  old  woman  who  lives 
nowhere.  '  Queen  Margaret '  —  don't 
you  remember?  And  there's  another 
idea  that  baa  come  into  mv  head  — 
I'm  going  to  change  the  Esmeralda 
into  the  Pauline.  I  must  divorce 
myself  from  my  old  wife,  you  know  ; 
there  must  be  no  more  Esmeralda : 
all  she  ever  doe*  will  come  of  Pauline, 
and  Pauline  must  have  the  credit  of 
it  alL  And  there's  another  thing  I 
want  to  talk  to  you  about,  so  you  see 
I  have  lots  of  reasons  for  turning  up 
again.     I  wish,  my   darling,   I   could 


Vaughan.  Am  I  never  to  hear  of 
anybody  but  Dr.   Taugban  ?  " 

Out  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart  the 
tongue  was  silent  with  her.  But  he 
took  ber  at  her  word,  and  sud 
gravely,  — 

"  Dearest,  I  owe  him  everything ;  I 
owe  hun  you." 

"Me?  HegotyoDtowaottomairr 
me?" 

''Xt»\  if  he  hadnt  saved  my  life 
once,  I  should  never  have  seen  yon : 
if  he  hadn't  saved  it  twice,  I  sbculd 
never  have  loved  you." 

"Oh.istiiatall?" 

"  Don't  yon  think  If  s  a  big  enotig^ 
all?" 

"  Is  be  really  such  a  great  man  — 
greater  than  yon  ?  " 

"  Greater    than    me  ?     He's    moeh 

cleverer   than  -  me,    and    will    be  a 

nian  one  of  these  days : 


great    i 


house  I  might  have  risen  'to  bars 
been  a  boatswain,  if  I'd  bad  luck,  so 
perhaps  it  was  all  right  that  I  wm 
chosen  to  be  bom  with  a  silver  spoon. 
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But  Faoltne,"  he  uked,  leaping 
buk  to  hit  own  aflain,  "why  do 
ran  Derer  call  me  hy  mj  name? 
Ion  baTO  nerer  callra  me  Frank 
once,  and  we  haTe  been  engaged  two 
whole  dayi." 

"  He  baa  made  himaelf  a  gentleman, 
then?" 

"My  dear  girl  —  though  you  won't 
call  me  Frank  —  a  gentleman  is  born, 
not  made.  But  Vaugban's  a  itrange 
fellow  :  one  is  a  thonsand.  He  aeemi 
to  have  bad  the  most  wretched  luck, 
and  yet  always  to  come  on  his  legs 
again.''3^r^  "  •■ 

"I  can't  anderttand  tbinga  at  all. 
You  Bay  he'a  bo  wise  and  bo  clever 
that  he  can  do  anything,  and  yet 
Carol  tells  me"— 

"I  can't  bear  to  hear  yon  talk  of 
that  fellow  ai  Carol.  It'a  worse  than 
not  calling  me  Frank.  But  what  does 
he  tell  you?" 

"  That  if  it  hadn't  been  for  him. 
Dr.  Vaugban  would  have  starred  — 
that  he  fonnd  him  in  the  streets 
spend  in  g  his  last  sizpence  on  dir 
bread  and  coffee.     Can  it  be  true? 

"  Selfiib  brute  that  1  am  I  I'm 
afraid  it's  only  too  true.  Here  bave 
1  been  getting  myself  laid  up  and 
keeping  the  £sme —  the    Faulme   in 

Srt,  and  foigetting  that  he'd  never 
iwn  a  penny.  So  wonder  he  was 
out  of  temper  the  other  day.  I'm  bo 
Rlad  you  told  me,  darling — we'll 
have  all  that  right  In  no  time.  J 
know  what  that  sort  of  thing  Is  mjf- 
aelf,  when  we  once  ran  short  of  bis- 


ont  means,  who  hafn't  ttrusgled  into 
practice,  and  has  all  sorts  of  expenses 
—  who  has  given  op  trying  for  pa- 
tients because  he  tmsted  to  me— 
l^uUne,  pleafe  tell  vonr  man  to  drive 
at  once  to  Dr.  Vaughan's." 

Sbe  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm —  he 
hoped  caressingly. 

"Please  not  now,"  ahe  said;  "I'd 
rather  you'd  call  yourself :  he  migbln't 
care  for  me  to  call  with  you,  if  he's 
really  so  poor," 

"Of  course — Tm  getting  stupid, 
bo,  as  well  as  selfieh.  Tou^re  right, 
as  yon  are  alwavB.  I'll  go  to-morrow 
morning,  thoneb  —  1  won't  lose  more 
than  a  day.  Ah,  111  man^e  to  make 
yoatwocood  friends  after  all." 

But  Zelda  did  not  lose  even  so 
moch  as  a  day.  She  bad  lighted 
upon  a  rhatice  of  doing  cometbing  for 
HsToM  Vaughan  that  Claudia  could 
not  do.  Sbe  hurried  borne,  got  rid 
of  Lord  Lisbnm,  and  eet  off  to  faer 
bank  as  fast  as  ehe  could  get  her 
coachman  to  drive.  It  wanted  only 
a  few  minutcg  of  closing,  but  sbe  had 
time  to  draw  out  her  whole  balance, 
to  add  it  to  the  roll  of  bank-notes  that 
rfae  kept  in  one  of  ber  worn-out  eatin 
slipperF,  and  to  get  the  maid-of-ell- 
woik  al  bcr  lodgings  to  direct  an  en- 
velope for  her  to  Dr.  Vaughan.  Sbe 
revelled  in  (he  ideaofthua  constitut- 


SVBRY  SATURDAY. 

Ing  herself  a  true  Dta  ex  MacMnS, 
and  in  throwing  away  all  that  she  had 
to  throw.  Nor  had  she  the  least  de- 
sire that  even  in  future  times  he 
should  know  from  whom  the  gift  came 
—  the  sacrifice,  if  such  it  could  be 
called,  would  then  be  robbed  of-  all 
its  pride.  "  How  Lord  Lisbnm  will 
stare  to  find  him  rich  and  great,  after 
all,"  sbe  thought :  and  the  thought 
was  her  rewaid. 

CBAPTBR  XIT.      VVSO  DIUITTIS. 

OncE  Bgiun   Zelda  had  to  put  off 

her  projected  visit  to  Uisi  BrandL 
The  letter  she  had  got  Carol  to  read 
for  ber  put  everything  out  ot  ber 
head  —  Claudia,  lird  Lisbum,  every- 
body but  Harold  Vaughan.  She 
drank  in  every  word  of  her  mysterious 
message,  without  taking  beed  of  its 
incoherence,  and  felt  it  to  be  a  direct 
communication  from  one  heart  to  an- 
other, aa  indeed  it  was  meant  to  be. 
Dark  as  it  all  was,  it  was  the  first 
struggling  beam  of  light  that  had 
fallen  upou  her :  it  conveyed  lo  her 
the  fame  eense  of  coming  sunrise  as 
the  chance  ray  that  fell  upon  the  lost 
key,  bad  conveyed  to  Mrs.  Goldrick. 
Her  life  meant  something,  then,  af^er 
all ;  she  had  a  human  place  in  it, 
and  not  only  that  of  an  accident 
which  happened  to  be  tacked  on  to  a 
song.  It  was  somclbing  even  to 
know  that  she  bad  been  .born  into  the 
world  Uke  other  people,  and  had  not, 
as  sbe  was  obliged  to  fancy,  merely 
been  gathered  by  Aaron  from  a  hedge 
In  a  country  lane.  Her  paFsion  lo  b« 
common  and  conventional  like  every- 
body eUe  bad  at  least  a  chance  of  be- 
ing satisfied.  Ucanwhile  Carol  sat 
turning  Mrs.  Goldrick'i  letter  up  and 
down,  helplessly  at  a  loss  to  find  out 
bow  this  sudden  and  unexpected  piece 
of  eccentricity  on  the  part  of  fortune 
was  due  to  him.  He  might  take 
credit  for  having  made  ber  a  countess, 
but  to  make  capital  out  of  her  having 
been  the  daughter  of  people  of  whom 
he  bad  never  heard  was  beyond  even 
his  ingenuity.  But  be  ccented  some 
sort  ol  pickmgs  in  the  distance,  and 
might  at  all  events  eonstitute  himself 
her  adviser- general. 

"lenppose  you  are  puzrled?"  he 
said.  "But  itS  al!  as  clear  as  day- 
light to  me.  You  don't  know  the 
names  —  anv  of  them  7  " 

"I  never  neard  of  Ihem." 

"Of  course  not  That  wouldn't 
have  done,  yon  see.  There's  some- 
thing behind  in  all  ibis ;  I  lan  see  that 
with  half  an  eye.  But  people  don't 
offer  to  give  you  money  without  mean- 
ing it  very  much  indeed.  Mark  my 
words — somebody  has  been  keeping 
back  a  will.  Kon  half  the  people  I 
know  would  say,  Contnlt  a  eolieilor. 
1  say,  Bo  no  such  thing.  Wbat  you 
want  is  somebody  of  tsct  to  make  io' 
quiries  quietly  —  to  see  that  it's  all 
straight  and  above-board.  Are  you 
going  lo  tell  his  lordcbip?  I  shonld 
say  no :    he's  a  first  rate    fellow,  of 
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coarae,  but  he's  no  man  ot  busbsN. 
Look  here,  Mademoiselle —  I'n  your 
man  :  Dl  ran  down  to  St.Bavona,iiid 
be  back   ^aln.  in  the  twinkling  of  sa 


"Ton?     Is  it 


calling  to  vou  —  is  it  too  whom  ama- 
body  IS  dying  to  see  ?  " 

"  Well, '^demoiselle,  if  you  put 
it  so,  not  exactly  me.  But  as  tka 
classics  say,  ^  jaat  per  sonetlii^ 
or  other,  facil  per  te  —  which  meiai 
it's  all  one  whether  yon  go  or  I." 

"  Then  the  clasnca^lB  an  an,  who- 
ever he  Is." 

"Yon don't  mean' you  mean  to  go 
too?" 

«  This  moment" 

"  And  Lord  Liaburn  V  " 

"Who  made  Lord  Lisbum  an 
master  ?  Do  you  think  a  connlMi  u 
a  slave?  Lord  Lisbum  lets  me  do 
as  I  please,  and  it  he  didn't  I  do  it 
all  the  same.  How  does  one  get  (o 
St.  Bavons  ?  How  long  will  it  uk* 
to  order  a  train  ?  " 

"By  Jove,  HademmEelle, Ibatbesb 
me  :  and  I  once  made  them  stop  an 
express  to  get  a  glass  of  beer.  Bo- 
yon  can't  go  to-day :  thete'i  ths 
Oberon :  and  if  you  don't  let  Lad 
Lisburn  know  you're  goibgEooioibat, 
he'll  be  raising  the  hue-and'Ciy." 

"How  can!  wait?  Why,  "hen  1 
want  to  do  anything,  does  somebody 
alwsys  come  in  the  way?  1  suppna 
vou'ro  right,  though  —  if  Lord  us- 
oum  heard  of  this  I  don't  know  wbst 
I  should  do  ;  be  would  know  nothing 
of  what  I  feel  — he  would  be  talkint 
of  what  be  calls  common-sente,  ud 
all  sort  of  things,  and  I  must  go  sloae, 
—  no,  certainly  not  with  you.  Oh,  I 
can    tska  care   of   myself;   it's  only 


that 


'f'm' 


all  these   bricks    and  itneli 


If  I  woW 
ily  send  the  smallest  bit  of  myself  ui 
before —  and  I  don't  know  how  to 
send  even  a  word,  and  yet  if  I  doat 
1  fball  go  craiy.  Sit  down  — jos 
know  how  to  write  — say  I  shill  be 
there  to-morrow,  if  the  trains  go  (trt 
enough.  There's  no  pen  —  no  isk. 
Take  your  pencil,  then,  snylhiDgaiH 
write  down  every  word  I  isy." 


YOUNG  BHOWN. 


The  duke  made  do  answer  to  Hr- 

Mortmain,  but  it  was  renisrked  by  sH 
such  ofbip  retainers  as  rsmeintotta- 
tact  with  him  during  the  next  fe" 
days  that  he  was  in  a  ihoughttal  >a" 
dejected  mood.  Mr.  Mortmain '"*■"■ 
Diunicfltion  wss  of  eour»e  no  new  to 
the  duke,  for  he  had  been  •''""''j 
party  to  the  family  compaci,  and  hsB 
put  his  signature  to  certain  (««' 
documents  which  msdr  it  binding- 
But   whether  it  was  bcedlenntst,  or 
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the  lensa  of  security  whicli  poMetsioD 
b«geM,  or  a  couyenieut  belief  in  the 
owgnuiiniitj  of  his  uncle  Lord  George, 
i^ow,  the  duke  had  gradaall;  come 
to  look  upon  the  family  treaty_  as  a 
tMne  whicli  coald  be  evaded  witlkout 
miicn  difficulty.  Lord  Geoi^  wai  & 
•iinple,  Iciodhearted  soldier,  to  whom 
■  duktidom  could  be  of  no  use ;  and 
be  had  too  chivalrous  a  regard  for  the 
hoDor  of  the  house  of  Courthope,  to 
engage  in  any  lawsuit  which  would 
brand  one  of  its  members  with  infamy. 
It  might  easily  be  represented  to  such 
a  one  that  it  were  better  Lord  Kina- 

rihould  marry  Miss  Fenny  and 
five  millions,  and  the  house  of 
Courthope  continue  illustrious  —  than 
that  be  should  espouse  Uisa  Amabel 
Wyldwyl  and  the  lustre  of  tbe  said 
boose  grow  dim  for  lack  of  gold. 
Lord  Greorge  might  frown  at  first ;  but 
the  wetklth  and  tame  of  great  families 
can  only  be  sustained  by  repeated  acts 
of  lelf-denial  od  the  part  of  individual 
kinsmen,  and  surely  the  five  millions 
of  a  Miss  Fenny  were  a  prize  which 
all  Ibe  Wyldwyls,  even  to  the  remot- 
est degree  of  cousinship.  ought  to  com- 
bine in  securing  for  the  titular  head 
vi  the  bouse.  These  five  miilions 
would,  indeed,  revive  the  Courthope 
influence  itt  all  its  pre-Reform  Bill 
splendor.  Lord  Cureitor  was  one  of 
toe  kings  of  Lombard  Street  ;  and 
there  was  no  object  in  life  which  an 
alliance  with  a  plutocrat  of  such  power 
would  not  eoable  the  CourtiiopeB  U> 
compass.  All  debts  might  be  cleared 
off  aod  a  peerage  —  say  an  earldom  — 
with  descent  in  the  female  line,  might 
easily  be  provided  for  Lord  George, 
who,  instead  of  enjoying  the  barren 
latirfsction  of  seising  Ms  daughter 
wedded  to  a  duke  in  rather  embar- 
rassed circumstances,  would  bequeath 
her  a  peerage  in  her  own  right  ;  be- 
tides wbicb  a  couple  of  hundred  ihou- 
•and  pounds  or  so  might  be  handed 
over  to  Lord  George  out  of  the  five 
millions,  to  help  bim  gild  his  new  cor- 
onet. Thus  argued  the  duke,  and, 
in  truth,  be  formed  many  other  at- 
tractive schemes  out  of  Lord  Cursitor's 
cbeck-book  ;  wherefore  Mr.  Mort- 
main's remarks  damped  him.  The 
fsmily  solicitor  has  taken  the  place  of 
tbe  confessor  in  Frotestant  households ; 
and  it  was  not  pleasant  to  hear  re- 
spectable Mr.  Mortmain  talk  as  if  the 
marriage-compact  were  a  thing  al- 
most sacred  in  its  nature  —  a  thing 
which  ^t  would  be  signally  dishonor- 
able even  to  hint  at  infringing.  Such 
men  as  the  Duke  of  Courthope  are 
moulded  out  of  curious  inconsistencies. 
Ready  to  be  mean  when  it  suits  them, 
tbey  wish  to  seem  forever  on  the  stilts 
of  honor  ;  and  though  they  may  de- 
liberately plan  some  piece  of  pitifully 
nnderhonil  work,  wiUi  thu  easy  con- 
Ticlion  that  the  end  justifies  the 
means,  yet  a  word  of  stem  censure  is 
often  enough  to  check  them  —  al- 
though it  will  leave  on  their  minds, 
not  a  sense  of  shame  at  their  own 
baseness,   but   one   of   irritation  that 


their  censor  should  be  unable  to  com- 

Sehend  and  admire  their  views.  Mr. 
Drtmain's  remonstrances  led  the 
Duke  of  Courthope  dispiritedly  to  sus- 
pect that  Lord  George  Wyldwyl  might 
after  all  by  no  means  enter  into  nia 
schemes.  BeligioaB  or  soldierly  scru- 
ples might  impede  him.  Ferhapi  he 
would  urge  that  private  honesty  should 
eo  before  public  prestige  —  that  being 
by  right  Duke  of  Courthope  he  had 
no  business  to  waive  his  daughter's 
claims  for  the  sake  of  advancement  in 
another  direction  —  that  he  had  con- 
sented to  on  impostur«  simply  to  shield 
the  family  escutcheon,  but  would  not 
perpetuate  it  for  the  chance  of  profit ; 
and  that  on  the  whole  this  barter  of 
Lord  Kinsgeor's  name  against  Miss 
Penny's  millions  was  a  sorry  traffic, 
unworthy  a  knight  and  a  nobleman. 
In  fact,  there  was  no  knowing  to  what 
lengths  Quixotism  m^ht  push  aif  old 
soldier,  who,   though    yielding    as   a 

as  iron  on  others  ;  and  the  Duke  of 
Courthope  chafed  by  himself,  repin- 
ing at  the  folly  of  men  who  might  be 
so  happy  if  uiey  would  only  stretch 
their  conscience  a  little  when  needful. 
Thill  ia  why  during  a  few  days  he 
walked  about  dejectedly ;  and  this  is 
why  he  began  to  pay  some  attention 
to  his  son,  cogitating  by  what  other 
means  this  young  man  might  be  made 
useful  to  him.  Trained  from  bis  birth 
to  consider  the  greatness  of  his  house 
OS  the  poramouDt  turn  of  bis  existence 
here  below,  the  Duke  of  Courthope 
was  naturally  prone  to  plotting;  and 
little  bits  of  chicanery  that  might  con- 
duce to  his  behoof  seemed  as  neces- 
sary and  proper  to  him  as  the  tricks 
of  f  tatecrall  ao  to  kings. 

The  Marquis  of  Kinagear  —  as  the 
dnke  had  stated  to  Mr.  Mortmain — 
had  lately  obtained  a  conunission  in 
the  Life  Guards,  just  like  many  other 
idle  young  men  of  rank  about  town. 
But  here  all  resemblance  between 
himself  and  these  young  men  ceased. 

He  had  been  brought  up  till  he  was 
more  than  twelve  years  old  by  his 
mother,  and  his  character  had  been 
pBrmanently  formed  by  her  teaching. 
She  bad  lived,  afler  her  tocitlv  oi^ 
ranged  separation  from  the  Duke  of 
Courthope,  at  first  with  her  father, 
and  aAer  his  death  with  her  mother 
alone.  Subsequently  she  had  lived 
by  herself  in  a  house  in  Fark  I<ane 
which  she  had  inherited  from  them, 
but  which  was  set  down  in  peerages 
and  court  guides  as  one  of  the  town 


Graces  kept  up  the  comedy,  which  had 
been  played  for  tbe  first  time  by  spe- 
cial license  in  Whitehall.  But  wher- 
ever tbe  widowed  wife  resided,  her 
bouse  was  the  constant  resort  of  the 
higher  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and 
the  principal  French  emigi-ants  of  no- 
ble families  who  had  from  time  to  time 
taken  refuge  in  England  against  po- 
litical persecutions.  Thither  flocked 
with  modest  steps,  and  often  humbly 


glad,  the  gentleman  and  ladies  of  tbp 
creat  houses  of  Harcourt  and  Noaillea, 
Cmsalles  and  Rohan ;  one  had  been  a 
mnsie  master  during  the  Revolution, 
one  an  usher  in  a  suburban  school,  and 
all  had  to  earn  their  living  as  they  best 
could.  Thmt  discourse  and  example 
shook  her  Grace's  fwth  in  the  security 
of  hereditary  property  very  consider- 
ably, and  sne  early  determined  that 
her  son  should  learn  a  mechanical 
trade.  In  accordance  with  this  view 
she  decided,  afW  some  consideration 
and  consultation  with  her  confessor, 
who  was  also  director  of  her  conscience, 
that  the  youn^  marquis  should  be- 
come a  locksmith ;  because,  argued 
the  confessor  very  sensibly,  men  would 
always  desire  to  place  their  goods  in 
security  while  the  world  lasted,  and 
the  best  method  yet  known  of  doing 
id  was  to  lock  tbem  up.  The  lad  was 
taught  to  rise  early,  fare  simply,  work 
hard,  and  sleep  on  a  bed  much  too 
narrow  and  not  half  sofl:  enough  for 
a  servant  who  respected  himself. 
From  the  time  be  was  ten  years  old 
nobody  was  allowed  to  do  anything 
for  him.  He  was  tauzht  to  suffice  for 
himself  with  his  own  nands  ;  and  bis 
lordship  threatened  to  grow  up  with 
as  much  use  for  a  couple  of  dukedoms 
and  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  a 
year  as  a  heath  grouse  has  for  a  cooch- 
and-aix.  On  his  mother's  death  h6 
might  have  been  turned  into  the 
streets  without  a  sixpence,  and  fon^id 
the  next  day  gaining  an  honest  living 
by   the   contented  Tabor   of  his   own 

The  duke  his  father  was  extremely 
shocked  at  this  state  of  things,  when 
his  son  and  heir  appeared  again  at 
Beaumanoir  for  the  first  time  since 
babyhood.  His  Grace  wrote  imme- 
diately to  Dr.  Forleoua  to  recommend 
him  the  best  Eton  tutor,  and  sent  tbe 
marquis  forthwith,  on  this  divine'* 
suggestion,  to  a  crack  boarding-house 
known  as  the  "House  of  Lords," 
where  young  noblemen  learned  to  be 
fagged,  to  fog,  drink  champagne  and 
shandygaS*,  toast  sausages,  and  write 
bad  Latin  verses.  The  marquis  did 
not  take  naturally  to  his  new  position 
however.  Whether  it  was  that  he 
had  inherited  acme  of  the  mental  qual- 
ities of  the  Irish  cheesemonger,  one 
of  his  mother's  dncestora,  or  wheth^' 
his  mind  was  Imbued  with  that  keen 
logical  spirit  which  she  had  derived 
from  her  French  progenitors,  he  never 
could  be  brought  to  take  much  inter- 
est in  Latin  verses  or  Greek  roots- 
He  lounged  about  in  the  shops  when- 
ever he  could  slip  away  from  his  no- 
ble schoolfellows,  formed  strange  ac- 
quaintances, and  picked  up  out-of-the- 
way  trade  aecrets.  He  learned  how 
to  cure  a  smoky  chimney,  how  to  make 
or  mend  a  chair,  and  even  how  to 
build  a  boat,  but  he  took  no  pleasure 
in  cricket  or  footbalL  Hewaaaquiet, 
silent,  self- contained  boy,  always  do- 
ing something  odd.  His  tutors  liked 
him  because  he  gave  them  no  trouble 
and  got  into  no  scrapes.    Hi«  scboolr 
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fellowB  liked  him  becaase  he  wu  nei- 
ther Bulkv  nor  bumptioui,  &nd  pud 
Ids  •ubscTiplionB  rezutarly.  He  seemed 
to  liKve  no  UM  Tor  money.  Lady 
PencuTow  gave  him  a  hundi^d-pound 
note  every  time  he  went  np  to  Kbool, 
and  his  father  gave  him  u  muck  more. 
Lady  Overlaw,  too,  his  father's  Inti- 
mate friend  and  near  connectioD,  gave 
him  something,  anil  he  left  the  money 
in  an  open  drairer  of  his  table,  send- 
ing anybody  there  who  wanted  it. 
Sometimes  it  wa«  gone  before  the  bol- 
idajs  came  round  agaia,  Bometimei  it 
wM  not.  He  did  not  know  and  did 
not  care :  be  spent  none  of  it,  and 
wanted  none  of  it  If  he  found  a  roll 
of  book-notes  or  a  heap  of  wvereiKas 
io  his  vay  nhen  looking  for  a  clusel 
or  a  (crew  be  had  mislaid,  he  pushed 
them  impatientlr  aside  into  a  comer 
with  die  head  of  a  hammer  or  what- 
ever he  happened  to  have  in  lib 
band. 

The  dake  coutd  not  make  him  out 
at  all.  His  Grace  would  find  his  son 
and  heir  studying  tbe  mechanism  of 
a  new  gan,  and  making  alterations  in 
it  with  a  file,  bis  bauds  begrimed  and 
oily,  tDsteaii  of  following  the  doss 
througb  the  stnbble  aod  turnips.  He 
invented  a  new  adhesive  horseshoe, 
and  an  elastic  horseshoe.  When  a 
hunting  box  was  taken  for  him  in  the 
■hires  from  Mr.  Sharpe,  who  had  one 
at  his  disposal,  he  did  not  hunt:  ft 
bored  bim. 

"  Lucy,"  said  his  Grace  one  day  to 
.  Lady  Overlaw,  who  was  an  amusinz 
woman  of  the  world  and  passed  mucH 
of  her  time  at  Beaumanoir,  ruling  bis 
Ch'ace,  certain  naughty  people  said, 
even  more  than  he  ruled  her,  "I  wish 

Ku  would  put  some  polish  on  that 
y.  He  is  the  most  extraordinary 
[tenon  I  ever  saw.  He  was  mending 
a  rake  for  one  of  my  gardeners  just 
now." 

"  Send  him.  out  as  an  attachi  to  Vi- 
enna for  a  year,"  replied  ber  ladyship. 
"Diplomacy'  is  a  stupid  profession, 
hut  he  will  learn  the  value  of  bis  rank 
in  it." 

"No,"  answered  the  duke  dryly, 
"  that  won't  do." 

"  Ton  mean  that  yon  want  him  at 
home  1 " 
**  Precisely,"  said  the  duke. 
"  But  you  can  send  for  Um  before 
he  comes  of  age." 

"  Ah  1 "  answered  his  Grace  quickly, 
"but  I  do  not  know  who  might  get 
hold  of  him  in  the  mean  time." 

"  I  declare,  there  seems  a  fate  upon 
vM  all,"  said  Lady  Overlaw,  witn  a 
pretty  shrug,  "  None  of  the  family 
ever  has  a  penny,  and  whenever  any 
of  us  comes  of  age  we  are  beggared 
for  life.  You  will  want  him  to  cut  off 
the  entail  and  resettle  the  estates,  just 
as  you  did  yourself." 

"  You  woald  like  to  see  your  settle- 
ment put  right,  I  suppose i"  observed 
tlie  duke,  who  had  a  way  of  giving 
his  arguments  a  form  whicn  generally 
interested  those  with  whom  be  con- 


"  To  be  sure  I  should,"  replied  her 
ladyship,  graciously. 

■'  Well,  then,  he  must  do  it." 

"  Mr.  Sharpe,  your  Grace,"  said  a 
servant,  entering  with  a  card  upon  a 
golden  salver. 

"  Show  him  Into  the  library,"  re- 
turned  the  duke. 

"  Take  care,"  exclaimed  Lady  Over- 
law,  sbakins  one  of  her  berioged  fin- 
gers with  mimic  warning  at  the  duke, 
"  take  care,  duke.  It  will  be  three 
years  before  your  son  can  play  at 
vingt-et-un." 

"  Don't  croak,  Lucy,"  laughed  the 
duke,  and  be  walked  with  bead  erect 
and  io  eacellent  spirits  to  receive  his 


Mtt.  Seipwokth  Sharps  was 
standing  on  the  terrace  of  the  Beau- 
manoir gardens,  and  contemplating  a 
large  blue  and  red  parrot,  between 
whose  trade  and  bis  own  he  seemed 
to  discover  some  affinity ;  and  so  do- 
ing, he  waited  thoughtfully  for  the 
Duke  of  Courtbope.  "  All  the  dukes 
I  ever  knew,"  mused  the  Yorkshire 
lawyer,  "  are  to  be  managed  by  fear. 
You  can  get  nothing  out  of  them  in 
any  other  way,  for  they  are  strong 
enough  to  defj^  a  public  row,  and  are 
not  to  be  gammoned  at  any  price." 

"  How  are  ^ou,  Sbarpe  ?  "said  the 
duke,  emerging  from  tbe  drawing- 
room  window  just  as  the  Yorkshire 
attorney's  cogitations  had  led  bim  up 
to  this  conclusion.  His  Grace  was 
still  a  ven*  handsome  man,  upright, 
grand,  splendid.  He  wore  a  good 
deal  of  jewelry,  as  perhaps  becomes 
a  duke,  but  it  did  not  look  vulgar  and 
obtrusive  like  Mr.  Sbarpe's  leweliv, 
and  tbe  first  thing  which  struck  an  ob- 
server was  his  gallant  figure  and  frank 
face,  with  its  sweet  and  genial  smile. 
There  was  something  courtly  and  rfe- 
bonnaire  even  in  the  way  io  which  he 
said,  "  How  are  you,  Sharpe  ?  " 

"Tol-lol,  yer  Grace,"  replied  Mr. 
Sharpe,  whose  expressions  smacked 
occasionally  of  the  stable,  and  who 
mistook  familiarity  for  ease  of  man- 
ner, Then  he  added,  after  a  pause, 
"  In  'elth." 

"  Come,  that's  good  news,"  said  the 
duke,  cheerfully.  "  It  is  somethiDg, 
at  all  events,  to  be  well  in  health.  1 
see  you  are  admiring  my  parrot.  A 
fine  bird;  somel>ody  christened  bim 
Cobden  because  of  his  fondness  for 
self-assertion.  But  is  anything  wrong 
in  other  respects  ?  " 

"  Well,  your  Grace,"  returned  Mr. 
Sbarpe,  doubtfully,  "  that's  rayther 
among  the  may-be's.  Your  Grace  is 
just  a  leetle  deepish  on  the  wrong 
side  of  my  book;  saying  which  he 
nodded  to  tbe  parrot,  who  gravely 
cocked  his  bead,  and  appeared  to 
survey  bim  with  interest 

"  Sio  much  the  better  for  your  book, 
Sharpe,"  answered  the  duke  haugh- 
tily, with  a  touch  of  his  hoity-toity 


manner,  and  he  turned  to  begin  « 
walk  down  the  pink  marble  pavement 
of  the  terrace.  His  Grace  wac  very 
prompt  at  resenting  the  smallest  im- 

Srtinence  when  he  thought  he  could 
so  safely  i  if  not,  he  stored  it  up 
in  his  memory,  and  kept  a  pniae- 
worthy  check  on  bis  temper. 

"I'm  afi^d  I  must  take  your  Grace 
down  just  a  peg  or  two,"  rejoined  Mr. 
Sharpe,  striking  out  his  short  legs  the 
better  to  keep  step  with  the  lengtfaj 
strides  of  the  doke,  "  thongb  it  goea 
against  the  gnun  with  me  to  do  it; 
but  Eve  figures  made  up  of  a  seven,  & 
six,  and  three  oughts,  is  a  big  Inmp  of 
money."  The  parrot,  who  now  seemed 
to  bave  formed  an  estimate  of  Mr. 
Sharpe,  stood  up  with  dbgust  on  his 
perch  and  loudly  shrieked  after  him, 
"  Money  I " 

"You've  got  security,"  s»id  the 
duke,  uneasiTy. 

"  I've  got  your  Grace's  bonds,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Sharpe ;  "  only  the  worst  of 
It  is,  they  ain't  worth  anvthing-" 

"  Tou  will  be  so  good,"  remarked 
his  Grace,  "  as  to  moderate  your  «x-    ' 
pressions  while  under  my  roof." 

"But  suppose  it  uu't  under  jonr 
roof?"  observed  Mr.   Sharpe,  «wk- 

Then  the  duke  waited  for  him,  too 
wary  a  diplomatist  to  say  another 
word.  He  had  been  crsidled  and 
brought  up  in  statecraft,  a  dull-witted 
man  perhaps,  and  yet  the  tradition* 
of  his  family,  the  unwritten  laws  of 
his  order,  the  unconscious  edncAtioD 
of  a  lifetime,  made  him  a  match  for 
tbe  sbrewdest  where  his  own  interesta 
were  concerned.  His  forehead  waa 
narrow  and  receded.  He  had  neither 
wit  nor  imagination,  hut  his  percep- 
tive faculties  were  enormous.  Be  had 
been  accustomed  to  deal  with  men 
and  facts  all  bis  life ;  he  had  no  ftu- 
cies,  no  conscience  perhaps,  no  crowd 
of  thoughts  to  throng  bis  mind  and 
embarrass  it  in  danger.  He  knew 
that  the  peril  of  which  Mr.  MortmaiD 
bad  spoken  was  upon  bim,  and  be 
was  fully  prepared  for  it,  whatever 
shape  it  might  take. 

"  Ah ! "  sniggered  Mr.  Sharpe,  find- 
ing his  Grace  remained  silent,  "thafi 
the  mh.  If  you  ain't  a  dook  at  all, 
and  land  and  'ouses,  with  the  rest  of  .i^ 
belongs  to  a  country  wench  at  a  Tom- 
and-Jerry  ^op  down  at  Wakefield, 
what  becomes  of  my  five  figures  ? 


V  goes  1       „       . 

"Well,  it  does,"  admitted  Mr. 
Sharpe,  candidly ;  "  but  look's  hae. 
Ferliaps  yon  remember  somethiv  at 
the  '  Chequers  *  inn  down  at  Wake- 
field-in -tbe-Marsh,  where  you  stayed 
one  night  when  your  'oss  shot  up 
with  tbe  Cloudsdale  hounds  ?  " 

"  Haven't  tbe  smallest  recal lection," 
interrupted  the  duke,  pompooslj, 
watching  that  the  TorkshireiiMn 
should  not  gain  an  inch  <d  vantage 
ground. 
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"  Very  likely  not,"  contioued  Mr. 
Sharpe  \  "there's  no  knowmg.  You 
nobs  recollect  what  you  want  to  rec- 
ollett ;  but  it  don't  MgnUy  in  this  caie, 
because  /  recollect  it.  Now  there 
nu  >  bftnuaJd  down  there,  and  I 
■potted  her  at  once,  becitUBe  she  was 
ta  much  like  yonr  Grace  as  two  peas 

"Such  likenesBes  frequently  hap- 
pen," remarked  the  duke,  playing 
with  a  toothpick,  and  watcbiog,  aye. 


"  Reason  in  roasting  eggs  I  "  ob- 
lerred  the  duke,  thinking  it  juat  po»- 
(ib)e  to  start  a  false  scent. 

"  This  reason,  however,  turned  out 
to  be  that  she  is  the  late  Duke  of 
Courthope's  daughter ;  though  by 
■OEoe  accounts  it  is  not  so  clear  that 
TOO  are  his  Grace's  son,"  said  Mr. 
Sbarpe,  plainly. 

"Wonders  will  never  cease," 
.  drawled  the  duke,  stili  playing  with 
his  toothpick.  "Wh'at  proof  hare 
TOu  got  of  this  monstrous  twaddle  1  " 
M^ereat  the  parrot,  catchine  the  last 
word  and  aitoptios  it  witli  risible 
contentment,  bawled  "  Twaddle  1  " 

"  I've  eot,"  replied  Mr.  Sharpe,  "  a 
copy  of  the  marriage  certificate,  duly 
sigiied  and  attested,  wius  luck ;  and 
•  very  curuBB  way  I  got  it  too.     Does 

Sf  Grace  remember  I  bought  up 
Richard  Fortcous'  T  O  tl'e,  whicu 
he  gave  you  the  year  Plenipo  lost  the 
Ledger.  It  was  them  I  O  l^a  which 
brought  me  first  in  contact  with  Sir 
Richard,  they  did,  and  made  me  take 
his  affairs  in  hand.  Well,  stop  a  bit, 
I  ain't  done  yet,  ye  see.  That '  Cheq- 
nen '  inn  was  held  by  a  chap  nam^ 
John  Giles,  under  a  copyhold  lease 
from  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Wake- 
Geld,  and  when  John  Giles  died  I 
claimed  his  best  chattel  for  heriot 
cwtom.  I  looked  over  his  sticks  and 
tnps,  but  could  find  nothing  worth 
taking  away,  till  I  set  eyes  on  an  oak 
box,  and  noticed  your  crown  and  ci- 
pher on  it,  and  says  I  to  myself,  '  I'll 
Wb  that.'  The  girl  who  U  so  like 
foa  kicked  up  a  Uibbery  about  it  at 
Snt.  She  said  she  kep'  her  things  in 
it,  and  I  told  her  to  turn  'em  out. 
She  did  turn  'em  out.  Tbey  were 
only  a  pair  of  old  boot-tops,  1  think, 
sad  some  scraps  of  rnbbish,  and  I  took 
•way  the  boi,  thinking  I  might  hear 
more  about  it  some  day  ;  but,  as  ill 
h)ck  would  have  it,  I  lost  the  key. 
Do  what  1  could  I  couldn't  open  it  ; 
though  I  rayther  wanted  to  do  lo,  for 
I  never  mias  an  opportunity,  and  I 
had  noticed  that  it  sounded  hollow 
when  rapped,  and  thought  it  might 
perhaps  contain  some  queer  thing  or 
another.  But  I  did  not  like  to  break 
it  open,  and  could  not  find  a  key  to 
Gtit,  till  last  week  your  Grace's  son, 
the  young  markis,  called  on  me  with 
Toor  message  to  be  sure  and  let  you 
have  some  money  this  week. 
"'Hy  lord,'  said  I,  jurt  as  be  was 


going  away, '  I  know  you  understand 
a  gM>d  deal  about  locks.  What  do 
you  say  to  this  one.' 

"  '  lliis,'  answered  the  markis,  pok- 
iikg  into  it  a  Ions  crooked  nail  which 
he  took  out  of  nis  waistcoat  pocket, 
'  is  a  Venetian  lock  of  the  foarteenth 
century,  and  bears  the  initials  of  the 
great  Antonio  Vemieii.  It  was  prob- 
ably used  to  keep  some  dark  secrets.' 
" '  Can  yonr  lordship  open  it  ?  '  I 
■sked  very  civilly,  for  I'm  sweet  on 
the  markis. 

" '  It  can  only  be  opened  one  way, 
Mr.  Sharpe,'  said  he,  after  trying  his 
nail  on  it  and  thinking  a  bit. 

"  '  How's  that,  my  lord  ? '  says  I. 
" '  Have  you  got  a  strong  quill  ? ' 
says  his  lordship. 

" '  Yes,  I  dare  say  I  have  somewhere,' 
I  answered,  without  seeming  to  care 
too  muuh  about  it ;  and  when  I  told 
one  of  the  clerks  to  bring  in  a  <juill, 
he  had  the  look  open  with  it  in  a  jiSy. 
Then  he  looked  at  it  as  pleased  as 
punch,  and  began  poking  with  his 
n^  again. 

"  'Ah,'  says  hia  lordship  presently, 
'I  thonsfat  BO,  Mr.  Sharpe.  There's 
a  false  bottom,  as  there  always  is  to 
these  Italian  caskets.  See,'  and  he 
pressed  a  hidden  spring  deep  down  in 
the  lock  where  the  staple  went  in,  and 
up  flew  an  inner  lid.  'There  are 
some  papers  in  here,  Mr.  Sharpe,' 
said  his  lordship,  and  he  turned  on 
his  heel  and  bid  me  eood-by,  without 
looking  at  them.  'I'll  be  danged  if 
that  boy  won't  make  an  honest  man,' 
thinks  I ;  and  so  he  will  loo." 

"I  fail  to  understand  how  all  this 
interests  me,"  said  the  Duke  of  Court- 
hope  ;  and  again  the  parrot,  with 
every  appearance  of  latisiaction,  cried, 
"  Interests  me  1 " 

"  I'm  coming  to  that,"  replied  Mr. 
Sharpe.  "  Among  those  papers  is  the 
mamage  certificate  of  Mr.  Odo  Wyld- 
wyl  and  Margaret  Brown.  Mr.  Odo 
Wyldwyl  was  the  late  Duke  of  Court- 
hope  and  Revel.  Mai^aret  Brown 
was  the  mother  of  the  barmaid  at  the 
'  Chequers,'  and  now  Mrs.  Brown,  for 
she  married  another  Brown  —  no  con- 
nection of  the  other's.  She  was  ray- 
ther nuts,  I  thought,  on  your  Grace 
that  morning  when  I  came  for  yon, 
and  the  very  cleverest  thing  yonconld 
have  done  would  have  been  to  have 
married  her  if  you  could  have  got 
that  oak  box  and  papers  with  her ; 
for  she  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
right,  and  every 


duke,  what  are  we  to  say  about 
my  five  figures?     That'*  what  I  want 

"  If  yon  have  got  the  certificate, 
she  hasn't,"  remarked  the  duko,  with 
perfect  calmness  and  good  breeding. 

"Confound  these  nobs,"  thought 
Mr.  Skipworth  Sharpe,  "there  is  no 
upsetting  their  confounded  coolness ; " 
but  he  said, "  That's  tme  enough, 
your  Grace." 

"  I  suppose  jou  have  no  advantage, 


Sharpe,  in  turning  a  barmaid  into  a 
countess,  have  you  r  "  asked  hia  Grace, 
sitting  down  quietly  on  one  of  ilw 
cane  chain  of  me  terrace  and  speak- 
ing in  the  pleasantest  tone  possible. 

"  There's  an  i/and  an  to  that  side 
of  the  question,"  said  Mr.  Sharpe, 
taking  another  cane  chair.  "  I'm  not 
much  afraid  about  my  money  as  long- 
as  yon  live,  but  I  should  like  to  make 
the  markis  fast,  I  should." 


That's  easily  done,"  replied  hia 
ce.     "  I  will  undertake  to  say  mT 
son  will  sign   any   papers   yon   think 


necessary  I 


secure  your  o 


n  intei^ 


"  Tou  see  the  markis  is  only  eigh- 
teen, and  one  never  can  say  what  may 
come  about  in  three  years.  If  yon 
could  get  the  signature  of  your  uncle 
Lord  George,  I  think  I  could  see  my 
way  clearer,  your  Grace." 

"  Lord  George  Wyldwyl  it  in  In- 
dia," remarked  the  Diike  of  Courthope, 
whose  mind  was  not  very  quick  to 

"  Lork,  is  he  now  ?  "  said  Mr.  Skip- 
worth  Sharpe.  "  Who'd  have  thought 
it?  I  shouldn't  if  your  Grace  hadn't 
told  me." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  should 
see  your  way  to  further  advances  on 
Lord  George's  signature  ?  "  asked  Ute 
duke,  who  understood  Mr.  Sharpe 
now  perfectly  well. 

"With  all  the  pleasure  in  life  I" 
said  Mr.  Sharpe.  "  Lord  George  is 
the  next  heir.  He  has  just  made  a 
tremendous  haul  of  prize-money,  and 
he  was  rich  before." 

"  And  hia  danghter  is  engaged  to 
be  married  to  my  son  if  I  please,  and 


"  I  know  all  about  Lord  Georfje, 
your  Grace,  and  shall  be  quite  satis- 
fied with  his  signature,  and  yon  can 
draw  up  a  letter  for  the  markis  to 
write,  pledging  his  honor  as  a  gentle- 
man that  Ike  will  not  plead  infancy. 
I  will  take  your  life  insurances  on  my- 
self." 

"  Then  I  may  write  to  Mortmain  to 
close  with  the  Gripwell  trustees?" 
inquired  his  Grace,  with  <>xtreme  good 
humor,  "  and  the  rubbish  you  found 
in  your  box  had  better  be  treated  aa 
waste  paper  and  put  into  the  fire  — 
eh,  tjbarpe  ?  " 

"  With  all  my  heart,  your  Grace ; 
only  mind  I  don  t  say  there  ain't  cop- 
ies somewhere.  However,  I  only  look 
to  myself,  dook.  You've  got  author- 
ity from  Lord  George  to  receive  his 
prite-money,  which  we  both  know 
you  can  set  paid  within  the  year ;  as 
soon  aa  I  see  his  lordship's  handwrit- 
ing, I  shall  not  look  too  close  at  it." 
"  When  shall  you  be  ready  with  the 
money,  Sharpe?"  inquired  the  duke, 
grandly. 

"  Any  day  after  Monday,"  replied 
the  Yorkshireman.  "If  ytna  Grace 
will  send  up  the  markis  with  the  !»- 
pers  properiy  signed,  I  will  hand  his 
lordsnip  the  neMful  in  the  usual  wa7.'' 

n,,i_        CoOgIc 
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EVSRY  SATURDAY. 


'  smiled  the  dnke,  m  Uie  first  bell 


"  IMoner,  KuupeV 
niDg  indoors. 

"  Tbaak  your  Grace,  I  do  feel  rather  peduBb,  that  ia  to 
n,j,  hungry,"  replied  the  lawyer. 

"  The  eountiT  sir  gives  you  an  appetite,"  observed  the 
dnke,  with  gooa  humor.  "  My  valet  —  GiovaDni,  yon  re- 
member Giovanni  —  will  get  vou  anything  ^oa  want." 

■'  I  have  a  white  choker  ana  shiny  boots  in  my  bag,  your 
Grace,  all  ready,"  answered  Mr.  Sharpe,  who  never  pnt 
Mm«plf  ander  an  nnneceBiary  obligation.  And  with  these 
words  he  followed  the  dnke  into  the  house.  The  parrot, 
more  and  more  firmly  rooted  in  bis  opinion  of  Mr.  Shiirpe, 
began  a  triumphant  dance  from  one  foot  on  to  the  other, 
and  screamed  after  the  retreating  lawyer,  ' '  Twaddle  I  " 


SIR  EDWIN  LANDSEEB. 

Tkk  late  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  was  a  man  of  original 
genius,  and  his  death  has  occurred  at  a  period  of  his  career 
which  is  not  unfavorable  to  an  estimate  of  his  pince  in 
the  ranks  of  great  artists.  No  painter  has  ever  achieved 
in  his  lifetime  a  more  widespread  popularity,  or  had  his 
works,  BO  far,  at  least,  ai  thev  could  be  interpreted  by  the 
engraver,  more  ezteasively  known  and  admired.  He  sur- 
vived the  time  of  his  maturity  long  eoough  for  his  best 
works  to  lose  their  novelty,  and  if  nis  latest  productions 
betrayed  the  weakness  of  a  failing  hand  or  eye,  their  short- 
comings, such  as  they  were,  merely  gave  rise  to  regret,  as 
evidence  of  the  wane  of  power  of  an  universal  lavorite. 
As  time  wore  on,  however,  and  bis  chief  pictures  came 
to  be  looked  upon  as  the  works  of  a  past  generation,  it 
was  found  out  that  as  a  painter  of  animals  there  were 
contemporaries  with  whom  he  could  not  compete  in  their 
own  sections  of  that  branch  of  art,  while  at  the  same 
time,  there  were  other  sections  in  which  he  remained 
unique,  and  to  all  appearance  inimitable. 

In  cattle  painting  he  was  surpassed  by  many  other 
masters  besides  FauL  Potter.  He  could  not  portray  a  race- 
horse like  Stubbs,  or  the  picturesque  stock  of  the  farmyard 
like  Morlaod.  In  depicting  the  varieties  of  the  animal 
creation,  be  was  not  the  artist  most  in  favor  with  zodlogbta, 
and  even  for  a  portrait  of  a  sporting  dog,  it  is  probable  that 
other  painters  might  in  many  cases  have  been  preferred. 
When  the  spirited  picture  of  the  "  Horse  Fair,"  by  Mile. 
Rosa  Bonbeur,  was  nrst  exhibited  in  London,  it  was  felt  to 
contain  something  which  Landseer  had  never  even  at- 
tempted. We  cannot  call  to  mind  half  a  dozen  of  his 
pictures  which  represent  rapid  movement  or  energetic 
muscular  exertion.  He  was  not  a  painter  of  action,  like 
KuImds  and  Snydcrs.  But  within  the  narrow  limits  of  his 
art,  and  under  the  special  conditions  in  which  he  chose  to 
depict  certain  animals,  he  must,  we  think,  be  admitted  to 
be  without  a  rival. 

Though  he  painted  other  animals  with  success,  his  fame 
is  likely  to  rest  mainly  upon  his  dogs,  his  deer,  and  his 
lions.  Yet  even  in  the  first  and  chief  category  be  made 
his  own  selection  of  subjects.  There  are  vrhole  fields  of 
dog  life  and  character  which  Landseer  left  untouched,  not 
on^  on  the  more  brutal  side  of  the  animal's  nature,  which 
haa  little  in  it  to  excite  the  painter's  sympathies,  but  even 
in  its  aspects  of  greatest  intelligence.  Oi  the  sheep-dog's 
cheerful  glance  ot  ready  obedience,  the  various  expressions 
of  delight  of  moat  doge  in  the  enjoyment  of  air  and  exer- 
cise, the  expectant  frisk  and  leap  of  welcome,  and  the 
many  gestures  of  aJTection  for  a  living  as  well  as  a  dead 
master,  we  see  little  or  nothing.  The  actual  relations  be- 
tween dog  and  dog  are  scarcely  depicted  at  alL  Their 
own  frolicsome  gambols  one  with  another  are  kept  out  of 

With  these  many  limitations,  we  can  scarcely  think  that 
he  has  treated  (he  subject  of  canine  nature  with  all  die 
variety  and  completeness  implied  in  the  title  which  has 
been  bestowed  upon  him,  of  the  "  Shakespeare  of  the  World 
of  Dogs."     Indeed,  the  poet  himself  has  given  us  a  grai^c 
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picture  of  canine  manners  which  have  no  place  in  the  todti 
system  portrayed  by  the  painter.  There  is  a  vast  4iTe^ 
gence  of  sentiment  between  the  dog  of  Lauuce  and  the  dog 
of  Landseer.  "I  think  Crab,  my  dog,  be  the  Boorest- 
natured  dog  that  lives ;  my  mother  weeping,  my  father 
wiling,  my  sister  crying,  our  maid  howling,  our  cat  wrin|- 
ing  her  hands,  and  all  our  house  in  a  great  perplexity,  jtt 
did  not  this  cruel-hearted  cur  shed  one  tear."  LuidKer't 
dogs,  on  the  contrary,  and  even  his  stags,  oTerflov  wiik 
sentiment  and  fine  feeling.  The  "Highland  Music  "of  tlis 
bagpipe  inspires  one  of  thetn  with  ecstatic  delight,  tlia 
honnd  of  "  High  Life "  has  an  air  of  tme  ariitccmtic 
hauteur,  and  the  "  Hunted  Stag  "  yields  to  his  fate  with  n 
upturned  glance  of  pioos  resignation. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  comic  point  of  view  from  which  s 
Shakespeare  could  not  fail  to  have  represented  cuiiu 
habits.  While  watching  the  action  of  a  dog,  one's  senn  of 
the  ludicrous  is  constantly  tickled  by  some  sudden  rtmindD 
of  the  fact  that  what  seems  to  be  an  intellectual  ei 


is  really  notbing  of  the  sort,  as  when  a  course  of  apnarenllj 
abstruse  meditation  is  interrupted  bv  such  trivial  uU  sa 
snapping  at  flies  and  scratehings  of  uie  ear.  We  cuk* 
help  thinking  that  there  was  some  want  of  a  sense  ofhnmoc 
in  that  intensity  of  love  and  sympathy  with  the  asimil 
which  led  the  painter  to  keep  in  uie  background  macbcftbt 
vulgar  realities  of  dog  life,  and  to  confine  himself  to  nb- 
jects  where  some  sentimental  analog  to  man's  emcitiau  . 
could  be  depicted,  or  where  some  situation  of  more  Ihtn 
usual  interest  arose  out  of  the  relations  between  dog  smi 

It  is,  however,  in  these  subjects  that  he  stands  st  lua 
highest  point,  and  his  art  assumes  its  noblest  form.  To  lldi 
class  belong  (be  study  of  a  bloodhound  watching  Ibr  hii 
master,  the  St.  Bernard  dogs  in  the  snow,  and  greatest  of 
all,  in  its  true  and  simple  pathos,  the  "  Shepherd's  Cbief 
Mourner,"  Except  for  the  want  of  this  special  Uod  sf 
interest,  there  are  many  of  hii  simple  portraits  of  dogi 
which  exhibit  mastery  of  painting  and  truth  ot  chsrscls' 
equal  to  these,  as,  for  example,  the  well-known  Nanfossd- 
land  of  the  Humane  Society,  the  King  Charles  ipaiueli, 
and  the  sleeping  bloodhound. 

it  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  Landteer's  popO' 
larity  is  not  due  in  a  greater  degree  to  a  class  of  pictsni 
in  which  animals  are  treated  in  an  ideal  fashion,  and  in- 
stead of  being  painted  as  they  really  exist,  are  ioTrrted 
with  human  expression,  and  lepresented  as  endowed  with 
ideas  and  emotions  proper  to  man.  To  the  msjorilj  of 
people  fables  are  more  attractive  reading  than  natursl  hit- 
tory.  and  to  understand  and  admire  pictures  of  thii  kind 
requires  no  sort  of  artistic  education,  and  but  little  knowl- 
edge of  animal  life.  The  combination  which  gives  diM 
their  interest  is  not  by  any  means  a  high  kind  of  idaalini; 
it  is  but  commonplace  humor,  and  as  old  as  the  hills.  But 
'  have  possessed  a  certain  fascination  in  all  s|« 
111.  and  to  have  been  eenerallv  associated  wiihs 


tesques  nearlv  always  take  this  form,  and  one  tan  tcarcel.r 
help  feeling  that  there  is  something  facetious,  if  not  fvd- 
cal,  in  the  representation  of  bird,  beast,  or  fish  playing  the 
part  of  man.  Hence  there  has  always  been  a  difBcully  ia 
illustrating  fables.  If  the  illustration  is  made  too  gnileMDC, 
the  spirit  and  tone  of  the  original  are  lo»t.  Yet  anapptsJto 
the  eye  exhibits  so  palpably  the  incongruity  of  the  ides, 
that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  avoid  the  ridiculous.  If,  M 
the  other  hand,  the  human  expression  is  not  sufficiently 
insisted  on,  the  effect  is  uninteresting,  as  well  as  unnil- 

Jt  was  in  striking  a  happy  mean  between  these  two  «- 
tremes  that  Sir  Edwin  displayed  bis  peculiar  talent  in  the 
pictures  referred  to.  His  success  in  them  aremi  to  hi« 
been  due  partly  to  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  animsl  ds- 
ment,  coupled  widi  great  technical  skill  in  certain  kinds  ot 
imitation,  but  more  to  a  consumcaate  tact  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  audience  before  whom  his  drama  was  to  M 
played.  He  infused  into  his  dogs  the  exact  measure  of  bn- 
manicy  which  would  be  toleral«l,  and  succeeded  in  elevat- 
ing into  the  region  of  comedy  what,  in  leas  ikilfnl  hands, 


imedy  what,  ii 
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MD&AR    WAYNE'S  SSGAPE. 


and  Dader  the  guidance  of  a  leis  futidioui  taate,  wonld 
liave  degeocrated  into  farce.  It  may  be  doubled  whether 
an;  other  animal  tbau  the  dog  coald  have  been  treated 
with  the  like  luccBBa.  The  comical  effect  of  givii^  the 
bone  a  homnn  expreiBioD  may  be  leen  in  James  Ward's 
pictara  of  the  "  Council  of  Horeea,"  and  in  all  probability 
even  the  talent  of  Landseer  would  have  been  unequal  to  a 
banifer  to  canvas  of  the  houyhnhnm  of  Swid.  Yet,  oiler 
all,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  in  luch  pictures  as  "  Lay- 
ing dowQ  the  Law  "  and  "  Alexander  and  Diogenes,"  and 
even  in  the  "Jack  in  Office,"  the  conceit  is  strained  as  far 
as  it  will  m,  and  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the  witty 
aneer  of  a  French  critic  :  "  Les  animaux  fabulistes  de  la 
Fontaine  resteraient  cois  devant  ceux  de  Sir  Bdirin  Land- 
seer,  R.  A.,  tant  ceux-ci  ont  des  regards  fins  et  des  gestes 
iignificatifs." 
In  one  picture,  however.   Sir  Sdwin  has  represented  a 

J'et  more  fanciful  blending  of  man  and  beaat.  The  "  De- 
eat  of  ComuB "  standi!  alone  amoog  his  paindugs  as  an 
imaoiuatiTe  work  of  a  high  order.  But  here  the  transition 
is  effected  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  Is  not  the  beast 
developing  into  a  man,  but  what  nnhapplly  eeems  more 
natural,  the  conferring  upon  man  the  attributes  of  the 
beasL  The  charming  scene  from  the  "  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  "  is,  we  think,  his  only  other  imaginative  picture  of 
a  kindred  class. 

The  name  of  Landseer  is  almost  as  nearly  and  as  de- 
'  serredly  associated  with  the  red  deer  as  it  is  with  the 
dog,  but  it  bids  fair  to  become  even  more  universally  sug- 
eestive  of  the  lion.  It  has  oflen  been  observed  with  truUi 
tAat  the  four  grand  guardians  of  the  Nelson  column  are 
handled  with  more  of  the  feeling  of  a  painter  than  of  a 
sculptor  ;  but  for  all  that,  they  are  noble,  massive  crea- 
tnres,  and  every  inch  kings  of  beasts,  and  they  seem  ready 
at  anv  moment  to  rise  and  shake  themselves,  and  roar,  so 
that  It  would  do  any  man's  heart  good  to  bear  them. 

It  is  to  the  delineation  of  single  animals,  and  the  char- 
acter he  gave  them,  that  we  must  look  for  the  artistic  quai- 
ls of  Landseer's  work.  There  is  sometimes,  it  is  true,  as 
in  the  decorative  Comus  picture,  which  reminds  us  of  Ma- 
elise,  and  in  the  "  Spearing  the  Otter,"  where  the  nature 
of  the  subject  gave  a  necessary  unity  to  the  group,  an 
agreeable  flow  of  line  in  his  composition,  as  there  always 
is  in  the  drawing  of  the  separate  parts ;  but  where  many 
objects  have  to  be  introduced,  the  grouping  and  treatment 
an  apt  to  be  cramped  and  artificial,  wanting  in  resource, 
and  not  suggestive  of  anything  beyond  what  is  actually 
painted. 

In  the  "  ISrae  of  Feac«,"  for  instance,  the  sheep  and 
goats  seem  dropped  in  bnnches  along  the  edge  of  the 
cliff.  In  the  "  Drover's  Departure,"  the  canvas  is  crowded 
in  confusion  withont  giving  the  idea  of  multitude,  the  ob- 
jects being  clotted  together,  and  conveying  the  sensation  of 
discomfort  of  a  house  turned  inside  out,  when  the  furni- 
tote-van  stands  at  the  door.  In  the  "  Maid  and  the  Mag- 
pie" the  heads  are  forced  into  a  small  circle,  and  in  the 
"Dialogue  at  Waterloo"  the  party  of  guides  at  dinner 
fights  with  the  principal  group. 

There  is  not  much  indication  of  atmosphere  in  these 
works,  but  Landseer  had  little  pretension  to  skill  in  land- 
scape, or  in  figure-punting  either.  In  early  pictures  the 
accessories  are  sometimes  carefully  painted,  but  in  bis 
later  works  they  were  very  sUght,  with   little' distinction  of 

His  coloring,  though  accused  of  clayineas  or  chalk- 
iness,  and  otlen  untrue  to  nature,  was  seldom  inharmo- 
nious ;  and  the  dexterity,  with  which  he  wielded  the 
brush  in  the  expression  of  certain  textures  was  little  short 
of  the  marvellous.  He  would  employ  all  the  resources  of 
tone  and  handling  in  a  telling  contrast  between  translucent 
brilliancy  of  eye  and  sofl  downy  texture  of  fur,  which  in 
such  pictures  as  the  "  King  Charles  SpanieU  "  is  not  to 
be  surpassed.  But  that  he  could  on  occasion  express  a 
coarser  texture  and  more  solid  substance  with  equal  facil- 
ily  is  proved  in  one  of  his  finest  works,  —  the  masterly 
study  of  a  sleeping  bloodhound  in  the  Bell  collection, 
whidi  was  paintud  in  a  few  hours  from  the  dead  animal. 


EDGAB  WAYNE'S  ESCAPE. 


A  ORKAT  many  people  in  Lorton  shook  their  heads  when 
they  heard  that  Edgar  Wayne  was  to  be  the  new  pastor  of 
UMdow  Street  Clupel.  Ihe  most  censorious,  however, 
could  not  bring  forward  many  serious  objections.  He  was 
very  young,  said  some,  for  so  responsible  a  charge,  but  time 
could  be  trusted  to  remedy  that  defect.  Others  doubtfully 
hoped  that  he  had  been  seriously  called  to  the  ministry,  and 
that  worldly  motives  bad  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  choice 
of  the  church  as  a  profenion.  A  third  party  sincerely 
wished  he  might  be  sound;  but  young  Mr.  Waynehadbeen 
educated  at  Cambridge,  where,  as  everybody  knows.  Ration' 
alism  is  only  loo  mncn  in  vogue :  while  his  predecessor,  Mr. 
Bonnyman,  who  was  as  orthodox  as  the  most  exacting  coo- 
grezation  could  require,  had  never  been  inside  a  college  all 
his  lifetime. 

But  Edgar  Wayne's  greatest  fault  was  that  he  was  a 
native  of  Lorton.  A  prophet  has  rarely  honor  in  his  own 
country ;  and  the  people  among  whom  he  had  been  bom 
and  brought  np,  and  who  looked  upon  him  as  one  of  them- 
selves, could  hardly  think  of  Edgar  Wayne  with  the  respect 
and  feeling  of  reverence  which  were  due  to  the  minister  ot 
Meadow  Street  ChapeL  Meadow  Street  Chapel  was  the 
moat  aristocratic  and  orthodox  of  Dissenting  congregations. 
Everybody  of  any  social  standing  in  Lorton  went  there; 
and  there  would  be  quite  a  crush  of  carriages  at  the  east 
door  on  a  rainy  afWrnoon.  The  two  Misses  Feraside,  old 
Squire  Fernside's  co-heiresses,  were  devoted  adherents  to 
the  Meadow  Street  Chapel,  although  they  had  been  Church- 
women  in  their  father's  lifetime  \  and  gossip  had  not  failed 
to  spitelhlly  remark  how  closely  Miss  C^ilia's  "  awakAiing  " 
had  coincided  with  Dr.  Wordly  the  Rector's  marriaffe. 
The  Waynes  had  always  been  Dissenters ',  and  it  was  by 
their  exertions  and  liberality  that  a  congregation  bad  been 
first  formed  in  Lorton. 

There  were  old  folks  in  town  who  conld  remember  when 
Bartholomew  Wayne  came  to  Lorton  as  a  poor  pedler  abont 
the  outbreak  of  the  first  French  Revolution.  Religioui 
liberality  was  not  so  well  understood  then  as  now^ays, 
bat  the  villagers  could  not  help  being  favorably  disposed  to 
the  pushing  young  man  who  was  so  rtttularin  his  conduct 
and  so  honest  in  his  dealings,  and  t£ey  overlooked  his 
studied  absence  from  the  parish  church.  By  and  by  the 
pack  grew  into  a  shop,  the  shop  into  a  warehouse,  and  the 
warehouse  into  a  bank,  until  the  Waynes  came  to  be  looked 
npon  as  one  of  the  weal  thieat  and  most  respectable  families 
not  only  in  Lorton  but  in  the  whole  county  ;  and  there 
was  very  littie  doubt  that,  if  Lorton  were  to  return  a 
Member,  in  conjunction  with  Hornham  and  Combeport — 
as  many  good  politicians  averred  that  it  ought  to  do  —  Mr. 
Silas  Wayne's  name  would  be  at  the  head  of  the  polL 

It  was  the  Wayne  family  that  had  built  the  original 
little  brick  meeting-house  in  Meadow  Street ;  that  had 
borne  the  greater  part  of  the  cost  of  the  present  elegant 
chapel  forty  years  later;  that  had  enlarsed  and  decorated 
it  ten  years  afterwards ;  and  that  had  endowed  both  cbapel 
and  schools  with  a  handsome  annual  income.  There  were 
other  rich  merchants  in  Lorton  who  would  not  be  outdone 
by  the  Waynes  in  munificence  ;  and  the  Dissenting  pastor 
drew  a  better  stipend  than  Dr.  Wordly  of  tbe  Established 
Church  did,  with  all  his  glebes  and  tithes  to  help  him;  and 
still  a  large  surplus  was  left  for  charitt^le  and  congrega* 
tional  purposes. 

It  was  not  strange,  then,  that  when  Mr.  Bonnyman  was 
struck  down  by  paralysis,  the  heads  of  the  congregation 
should  have  made  up  their  minds  aa  to  Edgar  Wayne's 
being  the  next  minister,  before  the  old  man's  breath  was 
out.  The  Waynes  themselves,  of  course,  could  not  move  in 
the  matter,  but  there  were  plenty  of  people  in  Lorton  anx- 
ious to  oblige  the  banker's  family.  So  the  Hoskinses,  and 
the  Lanes,  and  the  Cheshams,  and  the  other  heads  of  the 
congregation,  took  counsel  together,  and  nnanimouilr 
agreed  that  young  Mr.  Wayne  waa  just  the  man  to  itnt 
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IheiD,  uid  tbat,  io  Act,  do  other  person  need  Apply  for  the 
vacanc}'. 

There  was  naturallj  a  good  deal  of  Krambltnz  among  &o 
other  memben  when,  along  with  the  tiding  of  Ur.  Bonny- 
man's  death,  the;  received  the  news  that  a  laccesHr  had 
been  alread;  selected.  Goodsir,  the  grocer,  pointed  oat 
to  sTerybody  who  came  into  his  shop  that  this  was  bnt 
another  iaatance  of  the  arbitrary  manner  in  which  the 
■ffain  of  the  congregation  were  beinK  conducted ;  &n4  that 
eoodneaa  only  knew  where  it  was  all  to  end,  unless  mem- 
bers stood  up  more  firmly  for  their  rights.  Phillips,  the 
chemist,  who  had  aspired  in  Tain  to  be  ^  office-bearer  for 
the  last  ten  years,  swd  that  this  was  a  fresh  proof  of  how 
badly  the  deacon's  court  wanted  new  blood  in  it,  and  mem- 
bers had  themselTSB  to  thank  for  such  a  slight  when  they 
allowed  all  the  power  to  be  usurped  by  an  exclusive  clique. 
And  Switt,  the  manofacturer,  who  had  made  n  fortnne 
before  he  had  made  for  himself  a  position  in  the  little 
society  of  Lorton,  cried  out  loudly  against  the  arrogance  of 
the  aristocracy,  and  their  unchristian  disregard  for  the 
feelings  of  (heir  fellow-members.  If  he  were  to  have  any 
voice  in  the  matter,  every  man  in  the  church  should  have 
his  free  vote,  and  the  election  should  be  determined  by  the 
TMcea  of  the  majority ;  If  their  freedom  as  a  congregation 
was  to  I>e  sacrihced  in  this  msnner,  they  might  as  well 
belong  to  the  Established  Church  or  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics at  once. 

'  But  when  old  Ur.  Chesham  stood  up  at  the  church-meet- 
ing and  announced  that,  after  due  consideration,  and  with 
a  deep  sense  of  their  responsibility,  a  committee  of  the  con- 
gregation had  determined  to  invite  their  young  townsman, 
Sir.  Edgar  Wayne,  to  become  the  successor  of  their  late 
lamented  pastor,  and  were  now  willing  to  have  the  opinion 
of  the  brethren  on  the  subject  — where  then  were  Messrs. 
Goodtir,  Phillips,  and  Swift,  and  the  other  mouth  pieces  .of 

Kpular  discontent?  Goodsir  perhaps  bethought  himself 
w  great  a  convenience  it  would  be  if  a  certain  bill  ofhis, 
due  at  Wayne's  bank  in  about  a  fortnight,  could  be  re- 
newed for  another  term;  and  Phillips  had  shaken  hands  with 
Mr.  Silas  Wayne  a  few  days  before  at  the  railway  station, 
vdien  the  banker  had  said  how  much  pleasure  it  would  give 
him  if  they  could  have  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Phillips's  ac- 
tivity and  experience  in  the  deacon's  court,  and  bad  prom- 
ised to  lend  the  chemist  his  hearty  support  at  the  nextelKction. 
As  for  Swift,  an  invitation  to  second  Mr.  Chesham's  pro- 
posal had  converted  that  gentleman  intooneof  Mr.  Wayne's 
stanchest  supporters ;  nud  when  he  rose  to  speak,  he  went 
much  farther  length  than  even  Mr.  Chesham  had  done  in 
enlogizing  the  good  qoalities  of  their  proposed  pastor.  At 
first,  MB  Mr.  Swifl  frankly  confessed,  he  had  been  inclined 
to  prejudee  the  selection  of  the  committee,  and  to  fear  that 
their  choice  bad  been  regulated  more  by  social  considera- 
tions than  by  a  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  church  ;  but 
it  was  the  duty  of  independent  men  to  try  every  case  upon 
its  own  merits  and  apart  from  prejudice. 

Careful  inquiry  had  convinced  him,  not  only  that  Mr. 
Edgar  Wayne  was  the  best  candidate  whom  they  could 
pitch  upon,  regard  being  had  to  bis  Christian  character, 
education,  and  ministerial  gilts,  but  that  the  Meadow 
Street  Church  might  account  itself  truly  fortunate  if  lis 
members  could  induce  so  pious,  so  excellent,  but  for  bis 
youth  he  would  say  so  eminent,  a  divine  as  Mr.  Edgar 
Wayne  lo  become  its  pastor.  They  nil  knew  him  (Mr. 
Swift)  that  be  was  not  a  man  to  allowhis  judi^mcnt  tobe 
biased  by  wealth  or  worldly  position  ;  and  if  he  could 
think  that  there  was  another  man  who  would  do  better 
service  to  the  congregation  and  the  cause  of  the  gospel 
than  Mp.  Edjar  Wayne,  he  might  command  his  (Mr. 
Swift's)  warmest  support,  were  he  the  son  of  the  poorest 
man  In  Lorton ;  but  men  of  Mr.  Wayne's  stamp  were  rare  — 
mournfully  rare —  in  these  evil  times. 

A  little  buzz  —  the  nearest  approach  to  applause  admissi- 
ble in  such  a  place  —  followed  Mr.  Swiff's  peroration ;  and 
after  that,  all  thoughts  of  opposition  werf  at  an  end, 
although  many  doubts  and  misgivings  continued  to  be  ban- 
died about  regarding  Edgar  Wayne's  capacity  Ibr  minis- 
terial work. 


[NOTEMBKB  8, 

It  ha*  been  said  already  that  the  Meadow  Street  Chsul 
was  rigidly  orthodox.  Its  doctrines  Iteld  hard  and  fast  by 
the  tinet  of  the  Puritan  fathers,  and  a  dash  of  Ctlvinisn 
had  imparted  to  it  a  morq  than  ordinary  rieidity.  Hr. 
Bonnyman  had  been  a  shrewd,  self-educated  Scot,  whoss 
theology  was  strongly  flavored  by  the  tenets  of  his  Pmbv- 
terian  countrvmen,  out  whose  national  prudence  had  taoint 
him  to  modify  hit  opinions  to  the  views  of  his  Engluli 
hearers.  Thus  though  Predestination  and  Election,  lh« 
Infallibility  of  the  Elect  and  a  Limited  Atonement,  wsn 
standing  canons  on  the  Meadow  Street  statute-bo<^  — ud 
to  doutrt  them  would  have  been  regarded  as  the  rankest 
heresy  —  one  might  have  listened  to  Mr.  Bonny  man  Am 
year's  end  to  year's  and  without  catching  the  slightest 
allusion  to  any  of  these  dogmas. 

The  Meadow  Street  Chapel  was  anlmatedby  akeen  mil- 
sionary  spirit  Not  a  congregation  in  the  county  niied 
a  larger  sum  per  member  for  evangelical  purposes,  lai 
nowhere  was  an  appeal  for  funds  in  aid  of  any  denomiDS- 
tJonal  enterprise  more  cordially  responded  to  than  in  Lor- 
ton. But  Meadow  Street  conld  afford  to  be  thoimnaif- 
cent  without  being  taunted  with  the  trite  ads^  thU 
"  charity  begins  atliome."  There  were  no  poor  in  Ur. 
Bounyman's  congregation,  for  all  the  members  «er«  well- 
to-do  householders,  and  prosperous  shopkeepers  at  iheles* 
Of  course  there  were  both  poverty  and  vice  in  LorlM  u 
in  every  other  town  of  the  same  siie ;  and  at  one  period  ia 
his  career  Mr.  Bonnyman  had  been  broaght  face  to  Am 
with  the  alternative  of  facing  these  evils  or  shirking  \k 
duty.  But  though  a  .hard,  unimpressionable  man,  Ur. 
Bonnyman  was  too  sensible  ofhis  responsibilities  asania- 
ister  to  turn  his  back  to  the  needy  and  to  wash  his  huditf 
his  erring  brethren. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  old  Mr.  Bartholomew  Ws^ 
and  Mr.  Hoskins,  the  two  richest  men  in  the  congr^tua, 
had  come  forward  and  volunteered  to  erect  a  new  miiOM 
chapel  in  Factory  Lane  for  the  destitute  part  of  the  popi- 
latton,  provided  Uie  other  members  would  aid  them  m  si- 
dowing  the  buildinjr.  The  reason  assigned  by  these  wortlj 
men  was,  that  Mr.  Bonnyman,  injustice  to  his  preaentcoD- 

Segation,  could  not  enter  upon  a  wider  field  of  labor ;  bat 
e  censorious  did  not  hesitate  to  allege  that  neither  Mr. 
Wayne  nor  Mr.  Hoskins  cared  to  see  fustian  jackets  into- 
apersed  with  the  broadcloth  coats  in  the  pews  of  Ueadm 
StreeL  It  may  have  been  the  one  or  the  other  of  tiiws 
feelings,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  that  raise<l  ihe  Factory  Lva 
Chapel,  but  it  did  a  great  deal  of  good  among  the  lows 
classes;  and  the  congregation  in  Meadow  Street  becsm 
still  moTv  select  than  it  had  beeif  before. 

Between  chapels  standing  in  the  relation  of  Meadow 
Street  and  Factory  Lane,  entire  cordiality  could  larily 
have  been  expected ;  aod  every  now  and  then  little  bickw 
ings  and  jealousies  would  crop  up  which  required  all  iLs 
office-bearers'  tact  to  keep  from  breaking  out  intopubbe 
scandals.  If  Meadow  Street  took  pride  in  its  easy.  welH*- 
do.  Christian  respectability,  Factory  Lane  was  jmlasresdj 
to  parade  its  poverty,  and  to  pity  the  disproportionate «• 
dowment  of  worldly  goods  and  heavenly  grace  that  ksi 
fallen  lo  the  lot  of  the  other.  In  Meadow  Street,  sennoM 
savoring  of  morality  were  in  great  repute ;  while  Factory 
Lane  would  listen  to  nothing  but  the  plain  letter  of  llu 
gospel  and  justification  by  faith:  so  tbat  when  the  two 
ministers  chanced  to  exchange  pulpits,  the  Factory  Lise 
folk  refused  point-blank  to  listen  to  such  an  old,  dry.  imnl 
stick  as  they  said  Mr.  Bnnnyman  was ;  and  the  Meadow 
Street  members  were  equally  positive  that  it  was  asdi 
more  profiuble  to  read  ■  sermon  at  home  for  therawlfM. 
than  go  to  church  W  be  disgusted  by  a  ranter  like  Mi- 
Booth.  Factory  Lane  stigmatized  Meadow  StreetwithiO 
Christian  deadness,  and  coldness,  and  formality ;  «» 
Meadow  Street  retorted  by  pointing  significantly  to  IM 
largo  £,  followed  also  by  four  goodly  figures,  which  ciMrt 
its  annual  subscription  list  —  and  by  a  hint  that  even  mM' 
nesB  and  formality  might  sometimes  be  preferable  to  iii»- 
directed  zeal  and  extravagant  enthusiasm. 

When  young  Mr.  Wayne  was  called  to  the  M^™* 
Street  pastorate,  the  Factory  Lane  inembendldnotMnn 
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diiNmble  their  disgust,  bat  thanked  Heaven  that  they,  at  |  FactOTrLaDe  thonght  fit  to 
leut,  were  free  from  arUtocratic  influences,  and  that  their      '   '  "   '  '"'    '  " 

ebapelwaa  not  aliTiegiothegifl  of  the  Wavnefamilj'.  At 
flnt  there  were  hopes  of  some  of  the  Meadow  Street  mal- 
eon tents  joining  the  Factory  LaoecoDKregation  ;bnt  though 


'.  Wayne's  settlement,  the/  speedily  fell  back 
npon  the  old  pews  ijx  the  more  commodious  and  fashionable 
SBDctnarr.  Worse  than  that,  some  of  the  wealthiest  mem- 
ben  of  Factory  Lane,  whom  a  distaste  for  'iSr.  Bonnyman 
had  driTen  thither,  now  betrayed  indications  ofretuniiog 
to  Headow  Ktreet. 

Poor  Mr.  Booth  had  thought  hii  lines  hard  enough  when 
hta  churns  npon  the  Meadow  Street  pulpit  had  been  allowed 
to  lie  nnmoot«d,  but  that  wu  a  light  matter  compared  to 
Ul  flock  being  allured  away  from  him.  In  vain  did  he  de- 
mand from  the  pulpit  what  they  went  out  into  the  wildei^ 
ttset  for  to  Bee,  and  warn  them  against  the  danger  of  turn- 
ing aside  eitherto  the  righthander  the  left  in  the  Christian 
race  to  search  for  novelties.  But  by  the  week  of  Mr. 
Wayne's  ordination,  Ave  of  the  best  pews  in  the  Factory 
Lane  Chapel  were  standing  empty  at  the  disposal  of  the 
ODmmittee  ;  and  Mr.  Booth  clearly  foresaw  that  not  only 
would  Mr.  Wayne  attempt  to  draw  his  people  away  from 
him,  but  that  be  would  be  for  acting  as  his  su&ragan  in  the 
Factory  Lane  Chapel ;  and  the  go<^  man  had  made  up  bis 
mind  to  undergomartyrdom  rather  than  suffer  the  principles 
ti  the  'church  to  be  thus  trampled  upon  in  his  instance. 
So  when  Mr.  Chesbam  invited  Mr.  Booth  to  Introduce  the 
saw  minister  to  his  flock,  it  unfortunately  happened  that 
Hr.  Booth  had  already  arranged  an  exchange  of  pulpits 
with  Brother  Morgan  of  Combeport;  and  the  engagement 
■  could  not  poBiibly  be  altered.  Mr.  Booth  considered  tUs 
refoial  a  daring  defiance  of  the  whole  aristocracy  of  Lor- 
ton;butthe  Meadow  Street  committee,  whohad  only  asked 
the  Factory  Lane  pastor  because  they  could  not  civilly 
avoid  doinz  so,  were  delighted,  and  hastened  to  secure  the 
nrvice*  of  Dr.  Courtenay,  who  was  minister  of  St. 
Augnstlne'g  Chapel  at  Homham,  and  private  chaplain  to 
Lady  Pottersfield.  About  this  time  it  was  remarked  that 
Ur.  Booth  took  very  gloomy  views  of  the  fntore  of  the 
church. 

What  could  be  expected  of  the  people,  he  asked,  when 
(he  ministry  was  treated  as  a  iecafar  profeision,  like  the 
bterpretation  of  the  law  and  the  'mvctice  of  physic  —  a 
rare  not  of  souls,  but  of  silver  ?  They  talked  of  simony 
and  the  imposition  of  unsuitable  pastors  upon  nnwilliug 
flocks  in  the  case  of  other  churches  :  were  their  own  eyes 
N  &ee  from  beams  that  they  could  clearly  see  motes  In  the 
eyes  of  other  sects  ?  They  heard  much  nowadays  of  unl- 
VBrsity  honors  and  worldly  accomplishments  ;  but  did  these 
ivwl  as  qoaliflcations  for  the  mmistry,  if  grace  and  godly 
(fear  were  lacking  V  Were  the  twelve  Apostles  university 
Ben?  Was  B  knowledge  of  profane  languages  and  heathen 
philosophy  required  of  them  that  sought  ordination  in  the 
primitive  church  ?  Far  be  it  from  him  to  depreciate  knowl- 
Mlge,  for  without  knowledge  there  could  be  no  faith,  and 
without  faith  there  could  be  no  salvation ;  bat  there  was  a 
biowledge  that  pufled  men  up,  and  was  it  not  written  that 
"the  wisdom  of  the  world  was  foolishness  with  God"? 
The  man  who  bad  but  the  least  spark  of  thatknowlcdge 
which  maketb  wise  unto  salvation,  albeit  he  knew  not  even  a 
Istter,  was  a  more  truly  learned  man  than  he  at  whose  feet 
kings  and  princes  sought  for  wisdom.  Might  He  who  was 
the  fount  of  all  true  knowledge  save  then  from  the  sin  of 
bouting  themselves  of  learning,  and  impart  to  each  and  all 
there  present,  etc.,  etc. 

But  very  soon  it  was  noticed  thai  Mr.  Booth's  language 
Mderwent  a  remarkable  change.  A  day  or  two  after  Mr. 
Wayne's  induction,  the  Toung  minister  called  to  pay  his 
respects  to  his  elder  colleague.  Mr.  Booth  was  engaged 
npon  a  sermon  on  the  duties  of  the  pastorate,  in  which  he 
mm  a  contrast  between  St.  Paul's  cha:^  to  Timothy  and 
^  delivered  by  Dr.  Courtenay  at  Meadow  Street  —  in- 
finitely to  the  advantage  of  the  former  —  when  Mr.  Wayne's 
ume  was  brought  up  to  him. 

The   standiy   manner  and   stifi'  dry  tones  which  be  of 


speedily  melted  away 
oeiore  ivajoe  s  geniai  iraniness  i  and  when  the  yonng 
minister  acknowledged  how  much  he  stood  in  need  m 
counsel  Irom  his  senior's  long  and  varied  experience,  and 
begged  that  he  migbt.be  allowed  to  work  under  him  among 
the  poor  of  the  locality,  Mr.  Booth's  reserve  fairly  broke 
down,  and  he  gave  the  new-comer  abearty  brotherly  greet- 
in^.  But  it  was  not  lone  before  Wayne  had  adroitly  con- 
trived to  heap  several  shovelfuls  of  very  hot  coals  upon 
the  bald  scalp  of  Mr.  Booth.  When  the  voung  minister 
began  to  talk  in  a  laughing  way  about  his  being  a  misera- 
ble bachelor,  and  to  say  that  he  would  be  infinitely  obliged 
if  the  other  would  occupy  Meadow  Villa  at  a  nominal  rent 
—  sav  half  as  much  as  be  gave  forfaia  present  house  — Mr. 
Booth's  face  turned  quite  scarlet  at  the  startling  proposal, 
and, he  felt  sorely  tempted  to  cry  there  and  then  before  hia 
visitor.  Was  this  the  man  whom  heandallhiscongregation 
had  been  vilifying  for  weeks  past?  the  man  whom  he  had 
suspected  of  wishing  to  lead  awav  his  congregation,  and  of 
bishoping  it  over  himself  7  As  Mr.  Booth's  eye  fell  upon 
the  sermon  on  his  writio^table,  be  felt  as  if  he  would  like 
to  fling  back  the  offer  in  the  voung  Pharisee's  teeth  — 
either  that  or  to  acknowledge  like  a  man  how  little  he 
merited  kindness  at  Mr.  Wayne's  hands. 

But  the  latter  course  required  more  courage  than  Mr. 
Booth  could  muster,  and  tuere  were  more  considerations 
than  one  that  kept  him  from  rashly  refusing  Mr.  Wayne's 
generous  profler.  There  was  no  house  for  the  minister 
attached  to  the  Factory  Lane  Chapel,  and  Mr.  Booth's  pres- 
ent habitation  was  a  dingy,  confined,  brick  building,  in  a 
locality  that  enjoyed  the  preeminence  of  being  the  moat 
unsanitary  in  Lorton.  A  change  from  Factory  Lane  to 
Meadow  Villa  would  have  saved  poor  Susan  when  she 
died  of  the  relapse  from  typhus  a  year  ago,  thought  Mr. 
Booth  sadly.  The  pate-faced  children  would  soon  gather 
rosy  cheeks,  running  about  among  the  green  shrubWrie* 
and  upon  the  trim  grass-plots  of  Meadow  Villa.  Why,  his 
wife  would  get  quite  a  girl  again  if  she  could  be  removed 
from  the  smoke  and  smells  of  Factory  Lane ;  and  what 
sermons,  for  strength  and  pathos,  would  not  he  himself 
compose  when  walking  bareheaded  in  the  op^n  air  up  add 
down  Uie  long  secluded  alley  at  the  back  of^the  Villa  I 

When  he  th       ■         " ""' 

but  thank  Mr. 


When  he  thought  of  all  this,  what  could  poor  Booth  do 
It  thank  Mr.  Wayne  for  his  -kindness  the  best  way  he 
possibly  could  ?    But  Wayne  would  not  hear  of  thank* 


the  obligation  was  his ;  for  how  could  he  be  responsible 
for  the  bouse  and  (pounds  nnlesi  he  put  them  into 
truMworthy  hands  ?  He  could  not  go  to  Meadow  Street 
every  morning  and  see  that  some  burglar  had  not  walked 
away  with  the  Villa  overnight.  But  he  cautioned  Mr. 
Booth  that  he  would  be  remorselessly  evicted  if  any  likely 
young  damsel  were  so  far  left  to  herself  aa  to  fancy  him 
for  a  husband  —  an  event  so  improbable  that  it  need 
hardly  be  taken  into  calculation.  And  then  Mr.  Booth 
lauched,  and  said  he  was  sonr  Mr.  Wayne  had  mentioned 
it,  tor  it  would  be  somewhat  bard  upon  human  nature  to 
wish  heartily  for  his  friend's  happiness,  since  it  would 
entail  on  them  the  loss  of  such  a  paradise. 

After  this  they  iKcame  quite  confidential,  and  exchanged 
opinions  regarding  the  oflice-bearers  of  both  congregations, 
which,  for  the  peace  of  those  worthy  brethren,  wa  shall  not 
repeat.  And  finally,  Mrs.  Booth  was  quite  startled  by  the 
appearance  of  the  unpopular  minister  in  her  hual>and'a  com- 
pany in  the  little  parlor  where  she  was  cutting  thick  bread 
and  butter  for  tea:  and  still  more  by  Mr.  Wayne's  ready 
assurance  that  he  would  not  he  a  stranger  in  future  at  that 
fomily  meal. 

The  half-finished  sermon  was  committed  to  the  grate ; 
and  when  Mr.  Booth  preached  next  Sunday,  it  was 
from  the  text,  "  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged,"  and 
his  discourse  was  against  givinr   place  to  "" 

uncharitable  thoughts  and  words.  We  ari 
the  Factory  Lane  congregation  relished  thi 
as  the  preceding  ones  ;  but  of  this  we  are  convinced,  that 
every  word  came  from  Mr.  Booth's  heart,  and  that  the 
sermon  was  addressed  more  to  his  own  failings  than  to  the 
errors  of  his  flock. 


I  that  . 
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It  wM  not  without  a  remoDatrance  on  the  part  of  his 
relatioDB  that  Sdzar  Warns  was  allowed  to  give  no  the 
mlnlBter'B  boaie  to  Mr.  Booth.     Mi.  Silaa  cautioaed  him 

r'nat  Quixotry  and  over-^nerotity  at  the  oatset,  and 
about  taking  nptiMmncE  with  Mr.  Booth.  Mr.  Booth, 
to  be  sure,  wa«  a  worthj  man,  a  moat  worthj  man,  but  — 
What  thii  "  but "  meant  could  be  gathered  onlj  from  the 
shrug  of  Mr.  Silas's  shoulders;  and  oesides,  niiniiters  wer« 
oomniaDded  to  be  given  to  hospitality,  and  how  could  he 
be  hospitable  unleH  he  had  a  house  of- his  own  1  Edgar 
laughingljrepUed  in  his  college  slang  that  "he'd  stand 
his  friendi  at  the  restaurant,"  and  Mr.  Silas  went  away 
with  a   grave   shake  of  the  head.     Miit  Patty  Warue,  the 

EDun^rof  the  two  sisters  —  her  full  name  was  Patience, 
ut  ^e  was  only  to  ba  addressed  as  luch  at  the  riik  of  a 
quarrel  —  chose  to  be  offended  because  Edgar  had  upset 
her  pretty  air  castle  of  housekeeping  at  Meadow  Villa, 
nntil  the  minister  expressed  his  conviction  that  her  disap- 
pointment was  altogether  mercenary  for  the  loss  of  the 
"  perquisites  "  she  was  proponng  to  levy  upon  his  household 
stores. 

And  so  Edgar  Wayne  settled  down  in  the  old  house,  and 
was  just  treated  as  he  had  been  durine  his  college  vacations, 
ft  large  parlor  only  being  added  to  his  apartments  for  the 
irarpose  of  receiving  professional  visitors.  Miss  Wayne 
Dad  been  carefal  to  inform  the  servants  that  Mr.  Edgar 
was  now  the  miniater  of  the  Meadow  Street  Chapel,  and 
that  they  must  be  careful  to  banish,  the  remembrance  of 
all  former  familiarities  from  their  minds.  But  after  aahort 
interval  of  doubtful  suspense,  dnriog  which  the  inmates  of 
the  kitchen  were  settling  whether  ordination  had  wrought 
any  notable  change  in  tfieir  young  master,  they  gave  up  the 

Siator  in  despair,  and  "  Master  Edgar "  became  Master 
dgar  once  more  in  the  Wayne  housdiold. 
A»  faithful  recorders  of  goseip  we  cannot  omit  to  notice 
how  the  society  of  the  Misses  Wayne  was  courted  after  their 
younger  brother  had  been  installed  In  the  Meadow  Street 
Chapel.  Formerly,  Mr.  Edgar  Wayne  had  not  been  in 
n!ucn  better  repute  than  younger  sons  generally  are  with 
families  that  have  marriageable  daughters;  but  as  minister 
of  Meadow  Street,  with  the  proepect  of  what  he  would 
have  at  Mr.  Silas's  death,  he  was  allowed  to  be  a  match  for 
the  most  ambitious  Miaa  in  Lorton  —  aye,  even  for  rich  Miss 
Hoakius  herself,  if  ifae  had  not  been  eight  years  his  senior 
and  so  plain.     And  this  was  the   reason    that  Mias   Lane 


to  put  up  with  "  Patience's  impatience  "  and  fitful  temper  ; 
and  that  Mias  Amelia  Fairley  came  weeping  to  the  sisters 
and  sobbed  forth  her  regret  that  those  odious  Miss  Fentona, 
with  their  tattle  and  gossip,  shouldeverhave  brought  about 
an  estrangement  between  them,  but  that  was  all  over  now, 
and  they  would  ever,  eoer,  be  as  dear,  darling,  loving 
iriends  HB  they  had  been  before  in  the  old,  happy  days  — 
wouldn't  they,  dears? 

Of  course  Mary  laughed  in  her  sleeves,  and  Patty  de- 
clared she  had  "  no  patience  "  with  such  sycophants  ;  but 
they  were  courteous  enough  to  their  would-be  siaters-in-law, 
and  rallied  Edgar  merrily  upon  the  snarea  which  were 
being  set  for  him.  AH  the  young  ladies  in  Lorton  knew 
—  as  of  what  piece  of  scandal  were  they  ignorant  V  —  the 
old  story  about  Edgar  Wayne  and   Millicent  Wentworth. 


seminary  for  young  ladiea  along  with  Mary  and  Patty 
Wayne,  and  the  three  girla  bad  been  inaeparable  frlenda, 
and  so  exclusive  in  their  attachments,  as  to  occaaion  much 
I  jealousy  and  heart-burning  among  their  class-mates.  Dr. 
Canine's  Academy  is  just  across  the  street  from  Madame  de 
Mure'),  a  proximity  much  deplored  by  the  preciie  parents 
of  Lorton.  It  waa  only  natural,  then,  that  when  Edgar 
was  promoted  to  a  tailed  coal  and  Dr.  Caning's  sixth 
form,  he  should  show  off  his  gallantry  by  making  love  to 


his  Patera'  friend,  and  aupplying  her  with  an  escort  ainig 
the  ifaady  road  to  Little  Lorton- 

By  and  by  it  be^n  to  be  pretty  generally  known  that 


dear  Wayne  and  Millv  Wentw<n1h  were  sweetheutiitg; 
and  many  neople  said  they  i'      ' ' 
match  might  come  of  it  si 


should  not  wonder  Ihon^  s 
day.  But  the  yoong  folks 
themselves  thought  little  of  match-making  in  those  days. 
Each  was  quite  contented  in  the  assurauce  of  the  otho'i 
love,  and  marriage  was  to  them  like  a  fairv  dream  of  Che  &r 
future-  But  years  rolled  on,  and  while  Edgar  was  still  but 
a  young  man,  and  an  undergraduate  of  Cambridge,  with  no 
definite  prospect  of  settling  down  in  life,  Milly'a  edncatioa 
waa  finisned,  and  she  had  now  been  waidng  three  yean 
for  the  most  important  erent  of  a  young  woman's  lift. 
Possibly  Ednr  was  unconscions  that  Millicent  was  la 
longer  the  kirl  whose  heart  he  had  won  in  their  school-day^ 
or  perhaps  ne  lotted  upon  their  engagement  as  BO  madia 
matter  ot  course  that  he  did  not  think  it  neceMsrv  to 
trouble  Milly  with  much  love-making  nowadays.  'Hisa 
followed  the  inevitable  "  tiff,"  Millicent  endeavoring  in  ths 
first  instance  to  stimulate  Edsar'a  paaaion  by  a  noit  na- 
fouoded  charge  of  flirtation  with  Letty  Lane ;  and  secondlv, 
to  excite  hia  jealousy  by  encouraging  the  addreases  ot  little 
Cornet  Femaide,  a  kinsman  of  the  squire's,  who  bsd  eoot 
on  a  visit  to  hia  relation  at  Little  LorMn.  But  Edgsrwu 
too  good-natured  and  careless  to  get  into  heroics ;  and  ht 
laughingly  confeaaed  that  Letty  Lane  was  a  charming  eiri, 
ftntfhe  waa  "big  spoons"  upon  her  —  the  young  man  W 
contracted  a  disgusting  habit  of  talking  slang  during  Ui 
first  two  terms  at  the  university  —  and  pretended  to  ttsod 
in  neat  awe  of  that  fire-eating  trooper,  the  Comet  of  dis 
LighteBt  Dragoons,  who  was  less  than  Idm  by  a  good  head 
and  shoulders. 

These  stratagems  haTing  failed,  a  quarrel  followed,  wUd 
was  at  first  made  up  by  Mary  Wayne's  mediation.  But 
the  reconciliation  was  ahort-lived ;  because  Edgar'a  lettai 
from  college  seemed  cold  and  indifferent,  MilUcenC  brake 
off  the  correspondence  altogether,  and  Edgar,  in  spits  cf 
hia  sister's  warnings,  treated  the  matter  aa  a  good  joke,  and 
assured  himself  that  all  would  come  right  some  time.  Bat 
one  day  Edaar  was  roused  from  ti»  torpor  by  a  hurrifd 
letter  tram  his  elder  slater.  Millicent,  the  writer  said,  had 
been  with  her,  vowing  that  ^e  had  never  loved  any  oneM 
Edgar,  and  that  she  would  wait  a  thousand  tbotusad 
years  for  him  if  he  would  only  be  frank  and  loring  in  tiN 
mean  time,  and  assure  her  lliat  he  waa  really  in  earnsM, 
but  she  could  not  remain  longer  in  suspense,  and  miefatlM 


driven  to  do  something  desperate  before  long-  Miss  WayM 
conjured  Edgar  to  write  Millicent  without  delay,  for  die 
dreaded  dai^  to  hear  that  the   poor  girl   had   taken  sons 


rash  step  which  would  entail  a  lifelong  repentance.  "  Thti 
wretched  little  Mr.  Fernaide  is  here  jatt  now,"  added  iks 
in  a  postscript.  "  I  saw  him  driving  through  Bank  Sqoan 
this  morning  with  Jem  Tylson  the  horae-breaker,  and!  sa 
sure  both  ot  them  were  lipny."  Edgar  wrote  a  most  sBm- 
tionate  letter,  explaining  hia  aeeming  indifference,  atd 
begging  Mitly  to  believe  hia  unaltered  constancy;  bntbebn 
the  letter  could  have  reached  Lorton,  he  received  a  marked 
copy  of  the  Time*  contMning  an  announcement  of  tM 
marriage  at  London  —  goaaips  aaid  it  was  little  bettertbss 
an  elopement  —  of  Lieutenant  Fernaide  of  the  Li^M^ 
Dragoons  with  Millicent  Fernaide,  only  child  of  the  iiti 
Captain  Wentworth,  second  In  command  of  the  Mshn 
Irregular  Hor^e. 

It  was  not  till  then  that  Edgar  realized  the  fnll  streaicdi 
of  his  love  for  Millicent  Wentworth.  Ue  could  not  brisj 
himself  to  believe  it:  that  Milly  should  marry  anyho^ 
but  himself  seemed  an  absolute  impossibility ;  and  he  tried 
bard  to  assure  himaelr  that  it  mnst  be  all  a  miFtak^J 
dark  unpleasant  dream.  He  bad  been  walking  up  sod 
down  his  room  that  evening  when  Mary's  letter  nt 
bronght  him,  and  the  dawn  of  the  gray  October  mofniac 
found  him  still  pacing  the  floor,  epistle  in  hand ;  bnt^ 
what  he  had  been  thinking  during  the  long  weary  nipt 
Edgar  Wayne  never  could  telL     Gradually  the  tniUi  ifr 

tressed  itaelf  upon  him,  and  ke  saw  how  much  he  hid 
Mt,  and  bow  aulpable  bad  been  his  aelf-security  and  eu«- 
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lenneaa  in  Dot  keupias  poMewion  of  the  warm  heart  that 
had  once  been  his.  Againit  Millicent  he  bad  not  a  word 
to  uy,  and  be  refoaed  to  listen  to  bis  gistera'  denuDciations 
of  her  levity  and  ficklenMi.  He  knew  that  he  might  have 
uved  Millioent,  and  he  could  lay  the  blame  of  all  that  had 
oouorred  npoa  hia  own  thought  lea  sneiB  alone.  Hit  lore 
for  bar  had  Daver  for  an  instant  warered ;  and  oven  now 
that  he  had  hopelesalj  lost  her,  and  love  became  a  lin,  he 
eoold  not  bauiui  the  remeidbranee  of  her  from  bis  mind. 
H«  thought  that  if  he  could  tee  her  once  more,  and  actu- 
allj  aMure  himtelf  that  Millicent  Wentwortb  waa  now 
Uillicent  Ferniide,  hia  paaiion  might  be  dispelled  and  htj 
fteling*  relieved.  So  he  went  to  Canterbury,  where  the 
I^hteit  DrO^ooni  were  then  quartered,  and  from  the 
window  he  aaw  Millicent  aud  ber  bueband  canter  past  for 
thdr  afiernooa  ride.  Poor  Edgar  I  if  be  was  ill  before,  be 
waa  worse  now.  He  saw  her  only  for  a  few  seconds,  but 
that  brief  glance  seemed  to  reveal  charms  which  he  had 
never  been  conscious  of  having  noticed  before.  Only  one 
thought  sustained  him ;  he  saw  bow  lovingly  Millicent  had 
miled  upon  her  young  hugband,  and  the  contemplation  of 
her  happiness  made  him  more  than  half  forget  his  own 
misery.  If  he  had  married  Millicent  Wentwortb,  would 
It  not  have  been  the  highest  aim  of  his  life  to  render  ber 
happy  7  and  now  that  she  had  found  her  happiness  in 
marrying  another,  should  he  not  rather  rejoice  in  her 
felicity,  and  lay  aside  all  selfish  feelings  upon  the  subject? 
Ibis  at  least  was  what  be  tried  to  do,  and  he  went  bauk  to 
Cambridge  a  sadder  and  wiser  man,  with  his  heart  refined 
by  the  working  of  a  hidden  sorrow.  He  had  wrecked  his 
bappbesa  upon  his  own  selfishness,  and  be  resolved  that  for 
the  future  be  would  live  less  for  himself  and  more  for  his 
fellow-creatures.  It  was  but  natural  that  when  he  came  to 
select  a  profession,  such  thoughts  shoald  impel  him  towards 
the  ministry;  and  his  choice  chimed  in  well  with  his 
bther's  inclinations;  for,  as  Mr.  Bartholomew  was  to 
SDoceed  hia  father  in  the  Lortoa  Bank,  it  was  tbe  proper 
6ae  (or  a  family  so  eminent  among  Christians  as  that  of 
Wayne,  to  give  one  of  its  members  to  tbe  church. 

At  first,  after  bis  disappointment,  Edgar  liad  been  as 
NMrved  and  gloomy  as  the  most  serious  member  of  bis 
flock  could  have  desired;  but  tbe  natural  vivacity  and 
kindliness  of  his  disposition  soon  got  the  better  of  his 
moodiDesa,  and  the  concern  with  which  his  friends  bad 
watched  his  sorrow  had  now  ^veu  way  to  a  fear  that  his 
"lightnesa"  might  betray  him  into  the  commission  of 
something  unclerical  in  word  or  deed.  But  the  old  love 
for  Millicent  still  lay  closd  to  bis  heart  By  a  tacit  under^ 
naedii^  ber  name  was  never  mentioned  in  tbe  Wayne 
hooaehold  ;  but  his  sisters  took  good  care  that  he  should 
Dot  remain  long  in  ignorance  of  anything  relating  to  bis 
lost  love.  Envelopes  addreaaed  in  tbe  oM  familiar  band- 
writing  would  be  teOiptingly  displayed  upon  Miss  Fatty's 
work-box,  and  full  opportunity  would  De  afforded  Uie 
young  minister  of  making  himself  acquainted  with  the 
contents.  There  was  tittle  satisfaction  to  be  derived  from 
tbe  perusal  of  these  letters.  Each  told  with  less  reserve 
than  its  predecessor  of  Lieutenant  Fernside's  increasing 
neglect,  of  his  passion  for  wine  and  billiards,  and  of  his 
brutal  conduct  when  he  came  home  intczicated  from  mess 
night  after  night.  Then  came  a  Iouk  pause  ;  and  when 
the  correspondence  was  next  resume^  the  red  "queen's 
head  "  upon  Millicent's  envelopes  had  been  replaced  by 
the  vermilion  eight-anna  stskmp  of  ber  Majesty's  Indian 
Government.  The  Lightest  Dragoons  bad  been  glad  to 
dispense  with  one  of  Uie  ornaments  of  that  distinguished 
corps.  Lieutenant  Fernside's  losses  on  tbe  turf  and  at 
billiards  bad  been  so  great  that  nothing  could  save  bim 
from  bankruptcy  but  an  exchange  to  an  Indian  regiment, 
and  most  of  his  brother  officers  had  said,  "  Go,  and  a  good 
riddance."  Before  sailing,  be  and  Millicent  came  to  say 
brewell  to  their  friends  at  Little  I^orton;  but  tbe  lieuten- 
'  ant's  reputation  had  preceded  iiim,  and  the  Misses  Fern- 
side  muie  little  pretence  of  welcoming  their  profligate 
kinsman.  His  poor  wife,  shamefaced  and  sick  at  heart, 
avoided  all  her  old  acquaintances ;  and  tbe  two  quitted 
Lorton  "  without  beat  of  drum,"  as  the  lieutenant  said  — 


for,  brief  as  bis  visit  bad  been,  ha  bad  found  an  opportanl^ 
of  contractioK  sundry  liabilitlae  to  the  Lorton  tradesmen. 
The  letter  which  came  from  Garmpore  to  Fatty  Wayne 
showed  that  things  bad  been  going  firom  bad  to  worse  with 
Captain  Fernside,  whose  old  habits  had  broken  out  with 
tenfold  vigor  since  their  arrival  in  India ;  aud  Millicent's 
health  waa  so  wretched  that  she  (eared  —  no,  she  actnally 
hoped  — that  her  misery  would  not  be  of  long  duration. 
And  In  the  postscript  was  a  last  sad  measage  to  Fdgar, 
which  the  writer  b^ged  might  be  Wthfully  delivered  to 
him.  But  neither  Mary  nor  Fatty  liad  the  courage  to 
comply  with  her  request ;  and  this  letter  wai  not,  accords 
ing  to  custom,  displayed  upon  the  work-basket. 

"  Do  you  know  who  ia  coming  to  Lorton,  Edgar?  " 
asked  Mary  Wayne,  as  ber  brother  came  into  the  parlor 
one  forenoon,  bot  and  tired,  from  a  Ioue  excursion  with 
Mr.  Booth  among  the  sick  and  poor  of  uie  Factory  Lana 

"  Of  course  I  do,"  returned  the  minister,  atretching  out 
his  legs  upon  the  aofa,  and  fanning  himself  vigorously  with 
an  uncut  copy  of  tbe  Narrow  ifayoitne ,'  "  I  had  a  letter 
myself  this  morning." 

"A  letter  I  H^  gov  a  letter?"  aud  Mary,  opening 
her  eyes  wide  with  astonishment,  and  speaking  very  slowly. 
"  Poor  Edgar  1  I  hope  you  may  have  strength  given  yoQ  to 
get  well  through  it'' 

"  Tfaank'ee,  ma'am ;  I  shall  want  it  badly,  I  know,  If  she 
is  half  as  pretty  as  she  used  to  be." 

"  Edgar  "  —  in  a  reproacbful  tone  —  "  you  really 
shonldjrt  speak  of  such  things  in  sacb  a  way.  What 
could  people  think  if  they  were  to  hear  you  ?  " 

"  Why,  they  would  think,  I  suppose,  tliat  I  had  been  too 
rash  in  giving  up  Meadow  Tilla.  But  you  would  not 
mind  having  us  in  the  house,  would  you,  until  something 
better  turns  up  for  poor  old  Booth  ?  She  is  so  very  quiet 
and  gentle,  that  even  Patty  could  not  manage  to  nil  oitt 
with  Tier.'' 

"  What  1  live  together  in  this  house  t "  cried  Miis  Wayns, 
starting  to  her  feet  in  horror.  "  Edgar  Wayne,  this  ia  too 
dreadful ;  it  ia  abaolutely  sinful  in  a  minister  to  apeak  thia 
way,  even  in  jest.  Tou  ought  to  have  more  respect  for 
your  sister,  sir,  than  to  mention  such  a  thing  in  ber  p;Bt- 
enee ; "  and  Mary  indignantly  gathered  up  her  work  and 
waa  going  to  leave  the  room. 

'■My  dear  Folly,  atay  half  a  minute,"  cried  Edgar,  with 
a  look  of  amuaed  cnrioNty,  "  aud  do  explain  voursel£ 
What  would  be  ao  dreadful  and  ainful  in  Miss  Sbillingford 
and  I  staying  together  here,  always  supposing  we  did  get 
married?  I  don  t  see  wiiat  there  ia  disrespectful  in  that. 
Tou  are  not  ofrud  she  would  cherish  designs  upon  your 
housekeeping  keys,  are  you;  and  that  I  would  be  ^ding 
and  abetting  in  her  designs  ?  Was  that  what  yoa  wera 
alarmed  abont  ?  " 

"  Miss  Sbillingfordi,  Edgar ! "  cried  ICss  Wayne,  taming 
round  in  the  door  and  coming  back  into  the  room.  "  What 
Miss  Sblllingford  ?  whom  do  yon  mean  ?  " 

"Why,  Edith  Shillingford— old  Shillingford  of  the 
'Methugaleb's'  dauehter.  Wasn't  it  of  her  you  were 
talking?  I  bad  a  letter,  as  I  said,  from  brother  Bart  this 
morning,  and  he  savs  that  he  and  hia  earn  tpoia  are  going 
to  run  down  here  tor  tbe  Easter  holidays ;  and  tliat  ther 
are  bringing  the  daughter  of  Bart's  senior  director  with 
them  for  the  express  purpose  that  I  may  Gall  in  love  with 
ber:  kind,  isn't  it?  Bart,  in  his  busineaa  way,  gives  ao 
manv  details  regarding  the  young  lady's  prospects,  tltat 
the  latter  part  of  his  fetter  reads  Uke  the  money  articla  of 


Wayne,  "  and  I  have  heard  ao  mncb  of  Editb  Shillln^ord, 
that  I  am  dring  to'  know  her.  How  odd  it  would  be  if  rou 
should  &11  in  love  with  and  many  a  great  heiress  t  Why, 
half  tbe  girls  in  the  Meadow  Street  Chapel  would  turn 
Episcopafians  for  spite.  I  must  let  papa  and  Fatty  have 
the  good  news." 

"Wait  a  little,  my  dear,"  cried  £<^pu-,  catching  hold  of 
ber  dress  as  she  was  hurrying  (rom  the  room :  "  it  is  clear 
that  some  one  else  is  coming  to-Lortoa  beddea  Bart  and 
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HIm  ShilUngford.  Now  tell  me  frukly  of  whom  jotx 
were  thinking  when  you  bied  to  hsve  that  prettv  tiff  with 
7oar  Affectionate  brother." 

"  Oh,  Ednr,"  laid  lald  Mi«B  Wayne,  in  an  altered  tone, 
and  comiDg  back  into  the  middle  of  the  room  with  a  grave 
look  upon  her  lace,  ■■!  canaot— that  i«,  I  should  not  apeak 
aboat  it ;  and  yet  I  do  not  see  bow  I  can  help  IL  It  it 
better  that  yon  ihould  hear  it  now  tluu  at  some  time 
when  yon  are  not  *o  well  prepared  for  it  I  have  jnK  had 
a  letter  from  India,  then,  and  aomebody  U  coming  home 
very  loon." 

"Uillicent  Wentworth?"  aaked  Edgar,  with  joit  a 
■light  awelling  at  his  throat. 

«  No ;  Uillicent  Femiide,"  said  Mary,  laying  a  stout  em- 
phadi  on  (he  aurname  —  "  one  who  can  be  nothing  to  you, 
and  whom  It  would  be  well  that  you  ahoald  meet  aa  seldom 
aa  poasible.  I  auppoae  we  ahafl  be  obliged  to  Tiiiit  her  at 
Little  Lorton ;  but  we  need  not  ask  her  here,  and  there  will 
be  no  neceaaitT  for  your  aeeing  her," 

"Poor  Millicent,"  WM  Edgar'a  only  rejoinder,  nttered 
moaingly  and  in  a  low  Toice. 

"  T^  poor  thing,  no  one  can  be  more  aorry  for  her  than 
lam,  replied  hiaaiaier;  "but  ahe  waa  terribly  imprudent, 
and  IB  now  paymg  the  penalty  of  her  folly.  I'm  sure  I 
don't  know  why  aome  girls  ihonld  be  so  mad  for  marriage. 
I  d  rather  cboose  to  die  an  old  maid  any  day  than  marry 
■ach  a  man  as  Mr.  FernBide.  Do  you  know,  Edear,  that 
he  haa  actually  beaten  her?  Tea;  Miaa  Cecilia  told  me 
that  he  came  home  one  night  from  meaa  abominably  tipay, 
and  slapped  her  on  the  cheek,  and  shook  her  by  the  ahoul- 
der,  because  she  refused  to  ask  her  aunts  for  money  to  oay 
hia  turf  loaiea,"  '^^ 

The  paator  of  Meadow  Street  Chapel  checked  an  ex- 
damatioD  which  roae  to  hia  lips.  It  was  inaudible  to  bis 
litter,  and  it  was  periiaps  as  well. 

"She  could  not  have  come  home,  although  the  doctors 
told  her  that  she  would  not  aurrive  another  hot  aeaaon  in 
hdia,  if  her  aunU  had  not  aasiated  her,"  continued  Miaa 
Wayne ;  "  and  eren  then  Captain  Fernside  curaed  and  swore 
becauae  he  should  be  put  to  the  expense  of  giving  up  his 
fhrniahed  houae,  and  Insisted  that  the  Misses  Fernaide 
riionld  make  good  the  loss  to  bim  before  he  would  allow 
her  passage  to  be  taken.  It  ia  horrid  to  think  that  any 
one  could  be  so  brutal.  Why,  he  might  aa  weU  have 
killed  Her  at  once.  I  am  aorry  that  she  is  coming  to  Lo> 
ton,  for  1  should  have  liked  to  befriend  her:  but  it  ia  im- 
posalble  that  we  ihonld  encourage  her  to  come  here,  and 
yon  in  the  honse." 

"  Yei,  Polly,"  said  Edmr,  bitterly,  "  that  is  just  the  way 
rf  the  world.  Summer  friendehips  are  soon  dispelled  by 
the  chill  blaati  of  winter.  It  ia  very  easy  to  awear  eternd 
affection  for, one  whom  pveirbody  is  worabipping;  but  aa 
a  the  tide  has  turned,  when  adversity  baa  anper- 
I  to  look  coldly  upon  your 
—a  ia  epeedily  dia- 
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.  vened,  and  the  world  bei 

former  friend,  the  true  value  of  such .k-.,,..,,  „,r 

cemible.  But  I  did  think,  my  dear  Mary,  that  your  heart 
would  have  preserved  you  from  auch  insincerity.  Think 
how  much  a  woman  in  poor  Millicent  Fernside'i  position 
must  want  a  friend  whom  she  can  trust,  and  to  whom  ahe 
could  open  the  sorrowa  of  her  poor  bruised  heart." 

"  How  can  you  be  10  unjust?  "  deprecated  Miai  Wayne. 
"You  know  quite  well  how  I  loved  Millicent  Wentworth, 
and  how  gladly  I  would  give  her  ail  the  aopport  one  dear 
Heod  can  give  another.  But  we  moat  think  of  yon. 
What  would  the  world  say  —  what  would  your  conereea- 
tion  think  — if  MiUy  were  to  come  here  aa  freely  Is  die 
did  in  the  old  timea.  Tou  really  muat  be  careful  for  your 
own  sake,  and  avoid  her  es  much  as  posaible." 

"Thank  you,  JIarv,  for  the  compliment  to  us  both," 
replied  Edgar,  gravely,  as  be  rose  to  go.  "IfMillicent 
lernside  has  aught  of  the  modesty  and  self-respect  of 
Bhilicent  Wentworth,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to 
avoid  ber;  and  ai  for  myaelf,  I  tmat  to  refer  my  conduct 
to  a  higher  cnlerion  than  the  opinion  of  my  congreealion. 
ff  I  thought  my  conoael  or  friendship  would  lighten  Milly's 
burden  by  aa  much  aa  a  straw'i  weight,  I  would  call  upon 
her  before  ahe  waa  four-aod-twenty  hours  In  Lorton.    Ton 


needn't  abake  your  head,  for  it  would  only  he  mr  duty, 
and  God  would  give  me  strength  to  command  my  uelings 
while  I  wai  engaged  upon  hii  wtvk." 


About  Eastertide  it  was  whiapered  in  the  town  that 
Mrs.  Fernside  had  arrived  at  Little  Lorton,  and  that  in 
was  living  in  great  retirement  with  her  relations.  Ha 
health  had  been  restored  by  tbe  sea-voyage ;  and  Dr. 
Copebv  said  that  if  her  mind  were  right  there  would  tooa 
belittle  the  matter  with  her  body.  There  had  been  go 
intercourse  between  tlie  Waynes  and  the  Fernaides  ahwa 
Millicent's  arrival,  for  tbe  &mily  in  Ban^  Sqoare  wera 
completely  taken  up  with  their  viaitors  from  London.  Hr. 
Bartholomew,  the  .heir- apparent  to  the  Lorton  Bank,  had 
not  at  the  outset  of  his  life  walked  in  tbe  ways  of  Ut 
fathera,  and  hia  excesses  had  compelled  Mr.  Silaa  to  sepd 
him  away  where  the  name  ef  Wayne  would  not  be  diF 
graced  by  hie  ongoinga.  So  to  Liverpool  went  young  B)^ 
uiolomew  with  a  creiut  of  fitly  pounds  per  annum  upon  Ilw 
Lorton  Bank,  and  hia  atipend  as  sixth  clerk  in  the  hone 
of  Dall  &  Gram,  the  Eaat  Indian  graiD-mercbanta.  Find- 
ing this  wholly  insuSJcient  to  supply  his  wanta,  Mr.  Bar- 
tholomew naturally  thought  of  marriage ;  and  a  pret^, 
Eenniless  d ay-go verneaa,  who  waa  lodging  in  the  tame 
Quae,  afforded  bim  an  excellent  excuse  for  "  templing 
Providence."  On  hearing  of  hia  ion's  wedding,  Mr.  Silai 
prepared  himself  for  the  consequences  of  this  follir,  wbetbtf 
they  should  take  the  shape  of  burglary  or  suicide— oalj 
he  took  tbe  precaution  of  altering  hu  will  in  faw  « 
Edgar,  ao  that  the  reputable  house  of  "  B.  Wayne  &  Sod,' 
might  never  lie  at  the  merey  of  a  reprobate.  But  wiA 
marri^e  a  aavine  change  came  over  tbe  prodigaL  Ha 
was  now  compelled  to  be  careful  and  economical;  and  ii 
he  had  all  the  aptitude  for  bnsinesi  that  belonged  to  hii 
'family,  bia  rise  had  been  rapid  in  the  mercantile  vorid 
and  be  was  now  secretary  to  the  great  "Methuaaleh  Life 
and  Fire  Insurance  Company,"  and  a  director  on  tha 
boarda  of  aome  of  the  moat  flourishing  concerns  in  tha 
city.  Mr.  Silaa  had,  of  courae,  altered  his  will  back  agun 
to  iti  original  form  long  ago;  and  it  was  said  that  he  had 
with  difficulty  extracted  a  promise  from  hie  eon  to  give^ 
bia  proapecta  in  London  and  take  the  management  rf  tbt 
Lorton  Bank  wben  he  bimaelf  became  unfit  for  buaineM 
Mr.  Bartholomew  was  now  tbe  mat  man  of  the  Wayna 
family,  and  all  the  more  wai  made  of  hia  succesa  that  M 
one  had  ever  imagined  he  would  come  to  anything  goo^ 

Since  the  elder  son  had  become  a  family  mkn,  and  IM 
secretary  of  a  great  company  in  die  City,  ne  bad  come  to 
Lorton  only  at  rare  intervals  and  upon  flying  visits,  ror 
ning  down  upon  a  Saturday  and  returning  to  town  earif 
on  Monday  morning,  in  time  to  wait  upon  bis  directcn  at 
the  weekly  meeting  of  the  Methuialeh  Board.  Hia  pro- 
longed stay  upon  this  occasion  waa  all  the  more  wekome. 
Mr.  Silas  —  tor  all  Lorton  continued  to  call  him  Mr.  Silsi 
■till,  although  hia  father,  Mr.  Wayne,  bad  been  dead  theae 
twenty  years  —  monopolized  bia  aon's  company;  and  ^ 
two  paaaed  their  days  in  the  bank  parlor  discusaieg  iha 
moDey-markeC  and  commereial  gossip  until  long  aAer  bun- 
neaa  houra.  Mr.  Silaa  placed  great  faith  in  bis  son's  jndg- 
ment,  and  he  consulted  him  on  almost  every  venture  a 
importance,  quite  as  much  to  tempt  Bartholomew  to  uit«- 
eat  bimaelf  in  the  hank  as  that  he  really  needed  coenael; 
for  Mr.  Bartholomew  was  so  much  engroBEcd  in  the  affiiti 
of  tbe  great  Methuaaleh  that  he  hardly  condescended  to 
trouble  himself  about  humbler  undertakings.  Broiler 
Bart  was  not  much  above  five-and-thirty,  but  it  'M™ 
bohhy  to  fancy  himself  a  ataid,  respectable  middle-aged 
person;  and  of  all  tbe  fogies  at  tbe  Melhusaleb  Boari 
none  wore  bis  clothes  of  a  more  antiquated  or  formal  cat 
than  the  secretary,  and  none  pf  them  waa  graver  or  nw* 
circnmapect  in  hia  walk  and  conversation.  Mr.  Silai,  mw 
waa  generally  conaidered  a  young  man  by  his  cootempo- 
rariea,  could  hardly  believe  Limself  to  be  the  father  in  * 
man  who  talked  of  being  elderly,  and  boasted  of  a  Ultl* 
bald  patch  upon  bia  crown  of  Ibe  aise  of  «  florin,  *■  * 
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rot  of  advuicmg  jean.  When  they  Mt  Uowa  together 
the  bank  parlor,  Mr.  Silas  could  not  help  feeling  as  if 
his  father  hail  come  to  life  again  in  Hr.  Bartnotomew,  and 
M  if  he  himself  was  once  more  the  jnliior  partner  oif  the 

On  hie  part,  Edgar  did  as  mtich  as  could  reasonahljr 
have  been  expected  to  make  the  rich  Miu  Shillingford's 
visit  agreeable  to  her.  What  time  he  oonid  spare  from 
hit  professioDal  duties  he  devoted  to  her  society.  He 
drove  her  and  his  sister  Patty  all  over  tlie  country  abont 
Lortou  ;  he  got  op  a  little  picnic  for  the  ladies  at  the  mined 
castle  of  Pottenfield,  near  Bornham,  and  a  tMating-party 
in  Combeport  Bay  ;  and  he  devoted  his  eveninss  to  their 
society  in  the  drawing-room.  Edith  Shillingiord  was  a 
quiet,  silent  girl,  with  a  pore  rod  and  white  complexion, 
and  eyes  that  seemed  to  melt  as  you  looked  into  them. 
Both  the  Misses  Wayne  saw  at  once  that  she  would  make 
a  charmin?  sister-in-law ;  and  many  and  deep  were  the 
plots  which  the  two  batched  with  Mrs.  Battnolomew  to 
bring  about  a  marriage  between  Bdgar  and  the  heiress. 
But  neilher  Miss  ShilPingford's  winsomeness  nor  her  for- 
tune made  the  least  impression  apou  the  minister's  heart, 
■Ithongh  he  could  not  conceal  from  faimself  that  Miss 
ShiUingford  would  not  be  angry  although  he  were  to  carry 
his  attentions  farther  than  mere  courtesy.  Althouzh  a 
Church  woman.  Miss  Shillingford  had  waited  regularly 
npon  Edgar's  ministrations  in  Meadow  Street,  and  had 
confided  to  Patty  how  much  she  enjoyed  the  services,  and 
how  eloquent,  the  sermons  were.  Patty  had  taken  her  to 
see  Meadow  Villa  under  pretence  of  paying  a  visit  to  Mrs. 
Booth ;  and  the  heiress  had  sud,  with  a  faalf-slgh,  that  the 
mistress  of  lo  sweet  a  place  must  be  a  happy  woman.  In 
short,  as  all  the  Wayne  family  could  see  at  a  glance,  there 
was  only  one  thing  wanted  to  secure  the  match,  and  that 
was  a  direct  overture  on  Edgar's  part  But  ail  his  sisters' 
hints,  all  Mr.  Silas's  suggestions,  nod  all  Brother  Bart's 
ha^nes,  were  in  vain ;  and  Edgar  bluntly  told  them  that 
he  would  never  say  a  word  of  love  to  Edith  Shillingford. 

He  thought  of  meeting  with  Millicent  lay  heavuy  upon 
Edgar's  mind.  He  knew  that  it  would  be  better  for  his 
peace  if  he  were  never  to  meet  her  again  ;  but  he  could 
not  bear  the  idea  of  tumine  his  back  upon  her,  now  that 
she  was  deserted  and  heart-broken.  He  hod  sought  coun- 
sel where  the  t>est  counsel  is  to  be  found,  and  he  bad  prayed 
that  Mb  steps  might  be  ordered  aright  to  do  what  best  be- 
came him  as  a  minister,  and  would  be  most  conducive  to 
Hilly's  happiness.  He  was  quite  aware  of  hb  own  weak- 
ness where  nls  old  sweetheart  was  concerned ;  and  it  was 
not  in  his  own  strength  that  he  trusted  when  he  made  up 
Us  mind  to  bravely  face  the  danger.  His  love  for  Milly 
was  as  intense  as  ever,  and  he  knew  that  such  love  was  a 
heinous  sin  —  doubly  heinous  in  a  minister  of  the  gospel. 
But  what  could  ha  do'f  Beligion  does  not  petnfy  the 
heart,  and  there  are  devils  not  even  to  be  cast  out  by 
prayer  and  fasting.  But  there  was  no  spot  of  impurity  in 
Edgar's  ftlfection.  All  that  he  sought  was  Millicent's  wel- 
fare and  happiness ;  and  that  he  might  even  in  the  smallest 
degree  contribute  to  this,  he  was  prepared  to  place  himself 
in  a  false  position  with  society  —  to  run  the  ruk  of  liaving 
his  motives  misconstrued,  and  to  l>ear  both  odium  and 
scorn,  on  her  behalf. 

On  the  Sunday  after  ha  had  made  up  his  mind  to  call  at 
Little  Lorton  without  further  delay,  he  had  to  undergo  a 
severe  trial.  As  he  raised  his  eyes  from  the  hymn-tmok, 
they  fell  npon  a  face,  which  might  bave  been  the  only  face 
in  the  congregation,  for  he  could  distinguish  no  other.  A 
sad,  pale  mce  it  was ;  the  bright  red  cheeks  that  had  once 
belonged  to  it  were  blanched  by  the  fierce  heat  of  a  tropi- 
cal sua,  the  clear  blue  eyes  were  dimmed  and  sunken,  and 
care  and  sorrow  had  stamped  many  premature  wrinkles 
upon  the  brow  that  used  to  be  smoother  and  more  white 
than  Parian  marble.  It  was  a  trying  Sunday  for  the  min- 
ister of  Meadow  Street,  and  it  required  all  his  resolution 
to  concentrate  his  mind  upon  his  duties.  BTever  had  he 
breathed  a  more  heartfelt  prayer  for  the  divine  assistance 
than  before  beginninz  his  sermon ;  and  never  had  he  felt 
so  great  a  sense  of  relief  as  when  he  bad  brought  the  ser- 


vice properly  to  a  dose.  It  was  no  fdgned  beadadw  tha* 
confined  him  to  his  room  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  mad« 
him  ask  Mr.  Booth  to  take  his  place  at  Meadow  Stnet  in 
the  evening ;  for  his  head  was  in  a  whirl,  and  hb  heart . 
was  torn  by  the  pangs  of  a  resuscitated  sorrow. 

At  length  they  met.  It  was  in  presence  of  Millicenrt 
aunts,  and  the  greetings  which  they  interchanged  were  <d 
the  most  formal  character,  such  as  might  have  passed  be- 
tween persons  whose  acquainUnce  hod  never  ripened  into 
friendship.  A  forced  conversation  was  with  diScuIW 
mainhuned,  in  spite  of  Millicent's  stiffness  and  Edgars 
shyness.  They  talked  of  the  weather,  of  Meadow  Street 
Chapel,  of  India,  of  everything  but  that  which  each  knew 
the  other  to  be  thinking  of ;  and  when  they  parted,  each 
retired  with  a  heavy  weight  at  heart,  and  bitter  feeling  of  " 
the  impassable  gulf  which  had  sprung  up  between  them 
since  last  they  met.  As  the  Misses  Fernside  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Meadow  Street  coneregaUon,  Edgar  had  alway» 
been  a  regular  visitor  at  Little  Lorton  ;  and  after  Milli- 
cent's arrival  he  continued  to  call  as  frequently  as  formerly. 
The  old  ladies  were  justly  incensed  at  their  kinsmaji ;  and 
knowing  the  deep  interest  which  the  minister  Wok  In 
Millicent,  they  mode  him  the  confidant  of  all  their  com- 
plaints against  Captun  Fernside,  and  of  their  doubts  re- 
garding their  niece's  future.  Edgar  was  glad  to  think  that 
he  could  be  of  service  to  bis  old  love,  and  that  he  could  do 
something  to  make  her  position  at  Little  Lorton  mora 
pleasant  —  for  Miss  Cecilia,  whose  temper  had  not  b^ 
impTOved  by  a  little  disappointment  in  the  matter  of  Dr, 
Wordly,  was  someirbat  fond  of  pointing  out  how  impru- 
dence works  its  own  punishment,  and  of  grumbling  at  the 
trouble  which  Millicent  had  brought  upon  the  family; 
but  Edgar  interfered  with  ministerial  authority,  and  re- 
called Miss  Cecilia  to  a  more  Christian  ^irit.  At  sodl 
times  the  old  maid  would  almost  kill  her  niece  with  kiad- 
ness  to  obliterate  the  recollection  of  her  petulance.  "  I 
wish  she  had  married  you,  Mr.  Wayne,"  Jemima  would 
say  ;  "  but  you  are  moch  too  good  for  a  silly  girl  like  her. 
1  wish  she  iiad  married  an  honest  and  sober  crossing 
sweeper  rather  than  that  wicked  Dick  Fernside.  If  I  only 
thought  he  might  be  accepted,  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  that 
he  was  dead  to-morrow.  Why,  then  yon  might  — but  it  ii 
very  wron^  to  think  of  such  a  thing,"  added  Miss  Jemima, 
checking  herself.  Edgar  knew  quite  well  what  was  pa«i- 
ing  in  Miss  Jemima's  mind,  but  he  sud  nothing,  and 
changed  the  subject,  although  it  cannot  bo  denied  that  hU 
mind  frequently  turned  to  the  contingency  of  Captain 
Fernside's  decease  putting  on  end  to  all  their  troubles. 
As  a  Christian  man  and  a  minister,  he  was  fully  sensible 
of  the  impropriety  of  this  feeling,  and  strove  h«d  to  coo- 
qner  it,  but  human  nature  was  too  strong  for  him.  The 
worid  knows  well  how  powerful  n  restraint  religious  prin- 
ciple imposes  upon  doing  evil,  bat  each  one  can  only  ny 
for  himself  how  far  it  prevails  against  tiihking  evil. 

The  Waynes  soon  began  to  look  with  much  anxle^ 
upon  Edgar's  frequent  visita  to  Little  Lorton,  and  to  drop 
broad  hints  about  the  scandal  likely  to  arise.  Mr.  Sd« 
said  he  felt  a  delicacy  in  noUcin^  the  matter ;  for  though 
Edgar  was  his  son,  he  was  also  his'  ecclesiastical  snperuir, 
and  it  is  hardly  the  part  of  a  deacon  to  criticise  his  min- 
ister's conduct.  Brother  Bart,  who,  having  been  a  sca^ 
grace  in  his  youth,  wA  naturally  very  rigid  in  his  notion 
of  propriety,  entered  a  special  protest  against  what  he 
called  Edgar's  folly.  ,         ,  „.      „., 

"  I  shan't  say  anything  about  your  neglect  of  Miss  ahil- 
lingford,  although,  let  me  tell  yon,  my  dear  fellow,  that 
such  offers  seldom  tall  in  the  way  of  men  in  your  Une  of 
life.  You  don't  often  find  a  Dissenting  parson  marrying 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  unless  the  lady  he  dinote;  at 
though,  mind,  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  a  hltle  of  that  may 
not  be  a  good  thine,"—  Brother  Bart,  be  it  remarked,  had 
developed  Broad  Church  notions  since  he  became  secretary 
of  the  Melhusaleh,  and  would  probably  have  abjured  the 
sect  of  his  family  but  fur  the  Dissentinz  connection  upon 
which  the  business  of  Waynes's  Bank  chiefly  rested, — 
"but  I  really  must  blow  you  up  about  this  Little  Lorion 
business.    Of  course  thei%  is  no  real  barm  in  your  gdag 
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Uwra,  but  TOO  know  at  well  m  I  do  how  confoundedly 
people  nitnp  in  &  little  plac«  like  thli ;  and  there  are  a 
lot  of  fflllowi  about  jour  congr^alioD  wbo  would  keep  von 
in  no  end  of  hot  water  if  thejr  only  got  a  hnodle  against 
jou.  Take  mr  advice,  and  don't  go  neu*  the  honie  until 
Hn.  Femside  li  away ;  and  if  the  were  a  prudent  person 
she  would  not  ata^  lone.  I  can't  say  that  I  approve  of - 
women  leaving  their  huibindi  in  thii  fashion." 

"But  Fernaide  had  behaved  villunouslv  to  her  —  had 
actnallj  beaten  her,"  broke  in  Edgar,  who  conid  never 
bear  to  hear  Millicent'i  reputation  called  in  qaestion. 

"  Umph  t  Depend  npou  it,  my  dear  Ednr,  there  are 
always  faults  on  both  sidei  in  inch  affairs  ;  but  what  can 
be  expected  of  reckless,  ill-sorted  unions!  But  if  Fernside 
and  his  wife  have  quarrelled,  there  is  only  so  much  rvason 
why  yon  of  all  men  should  not  intervene  between  them. 
If  the  captain  is  only  half  as  malicious  as  Fetlock  of  his 
old  regiment  calls  him,  he  is  quite  capable  of  making  yon 
co-respondent  in  a  divorce  case,  upon  no  other  eraunds 
than  your  visits  to  Little  Lorton ;  and  you  know  Uie  bare 
nimor  of  such  a   thing  would  ntterly  ruin  your   clerical 


nected  with  my  coogtegation,  and   stands  in  need  of 
counsel  as   a  Christian  minister,  I  shall  not  be  deterred 
from  doing  my  duty  by  socb  considerations." 

"  Oh,  a  course  if  you  look  at  it  in  (hst  way  there  is  no 
nse  in  argnin^,"  said  Brother  S art,  with  some  difficultv 
suppressing  his  inclination  to  get  angry;  "but  there  is 
another  thing  that  ^ou  will  do  well  to  consider.  All  men 
are  mortal,  even  mmisten ;  and  every  one  knows  how 
much  easier  it  is  to  get  Into  an  intrigue,  than  to  get  out  of 

"  My  dear  brother,  I  cannot  allow  even  yon  to  speak  in 
such  a  manner,"  said  Edgar,  firmly.  "  You  are  quite  wel- 
come to  aajr  what  you  please  about  me,  but  intrigue  and 
Mrs.  Femside's  name  must  not  be  mentioned  in  the  same 
breath.    The  poor  rirl  is  as  guileless  ae  a  newborn  child." 

"  Now  look  Dere,  £dgar,  and  don't  get  angry,"  persisted 
Bart.  "  I'm  your  elder,  and  have  seen  twice  as  much  of 
the  world  as  yon  are  ever  likely  to  see,  and  I  caution  you 
that  you  run  the  risk  of  getting  into  a  serious  scrape. 
Ton  were  very  fond  of  this  girl  once,  and  may  be  so  stilL 
What  assurance  have  you  that  you  will  always  be  able  to 
control  your  feelings  with  regard  to  her,  if  you  eipoie 
yourself  to  the  temptations  of  her  society  1  Just  think 
what  a  little  matter  may  make  mischief  ;  isn't  it  your 
favorite  Dante  who  says,  '  Goleollo  fu  U  libra  e  eU  lo 
leriMie'T  If  von  don't  keep  awav  &om  her,  mark  my 
words,  you  wiu  repent  it.  It  woula  be  a  rare  windfall  for 
the  morning  papers  IT  a  man  in  your  position  were  to  come 
up  before  Lord  Penzance." 

"  I  shall  never  avoid  any  temptations  that  come  to  me  in 
the  path  of  duty,"  replied  the  minister.  "This  poor 
girl  stands  in  more  need  of  loy  consolation  and  advice 
taan  any  other  member  of  my  congregation ;  and  shall  she 
be  denied  these  becanse  J  once  ^ved  her  I  And  what  I 
lack  in  strength  will  be  made  up  to  me,  so  long  as  my  sole 
object  is  to  heal  the  broken-hearted." 

"  Oh,  very  well  then  ;  there  is  no  use  in  saying  anything 
more  about  it,"  said  Bartholomew,  going  off  in  a  pet. 
"  Take  your  own  way,  and  take  the  conEequences.  I 
shan't  be  so  ill-natured  afterwards  as  to  remind  you  that 
yon  had  tietter  have  taken  my  advice ;  "  and  the  secretary 
of  the  Uetbuaaleh  strode  down-stairs  to  the  bank  parlor 
to  relieve  his  spleen  by  dieadviiing  Mr.  Silas  from  the 
renewing  of  every  mature  bill  that  came  before  them  that 
morning. 

At  first  the  members  of  Meadow  Street  were  so  much 
occupied  in  discnHing  Miss  Shillingford's  visit,  that  they 
faileil  to  notice  how  frequently  Iheir  pastor's  forenoons 
were  spent  at  Little  Lorlon.  All  agreed  with  wonderful 
unanimity,  after  hearing  the  amount  of  Miss  Shillingford's 
fortune,  that  their  minister  was  likely  soon  to  become  a 
benedict.  Mr.  Swift,  the  manufacturer,  who  had  a 
iageable  daughter,  thought  that   nothing  tended   so 


nnch  to  diminish  a 


inister'a  "  neefnlneis  "  i 


ing  a  stranger,  who  conId  not  he  expected  to  tiks  toy 
interest  in  tail  congregation  or  hia  wnk.  Hie  tame  gen- 
tleman did  not  seek  to  dissemble  his  disgust  atMr.WsTna's 
marrying  for  mon'ey,  and  openly  biniM  that  if  the  grace 
of  God  had  been  the  quality  their  pastor  was  most  tniioai 
to  find  in  his  future  wife,  he  need  not  have  goae  ontsidt 
his  own  congregation.  I^Ilips,  the  chemist,  had  gravs 
doubts  as  to  what  would  come  of  their  minister  manying 
with  a  Churchwoman.  The  foture  Mrs.  Edgar  Wayas 
mnst,  of  course,  conlbmi  to  her  husband's  denominadmi 
but  who  could  say  what  effect  her  Erastiau  tendeodN 
might  not  ultimately  produce  upon  their  pastor?  Mitias 
might  soon  be  as  bad  at  Meadow  Street  as  in  St.  Angns- 
tine's  Chapel  at  Hornham,  where  Dr.  Couitenay,  tbs 
mloialer,  had  inserted  the  thin  end  of  the  litureical  wedge 
by  reciting  the  Lord's  Prayer  at  almost  every  diet  of  viv- 
ship.  And  Goodsir,  the  grocer,  averred  that  the  miniiter 
would  not  be  a  Wayne  if  he  didn't  know  the  right  side  rf 
a  shilling ;  iuid  that,  for  his  part,  he  did  not  wonder  at  tlia 
work  being  obstructed  when  the  Babylonish  garment  tod 
the  shekel  of  silver  were  concealed  even  in  the  pnlfit 
itself.  Even  Mr.  Booth,  though  not  much  given  to  gonip, 
had  heard  Uie  rumor,  and  significantly  told  his  colTesgui 
that  his  family's  heaUh  had  been  well  recruited  by  (bdr 
pleasant  change  from  Factory  Lane,  and  that  he  «as  qvila 
ready  to  give  up  Meadow  Villa  to  itt  rightful  owner  at  tl» 
shortest  notice.  But  Wayne  laughingly  told  him  Iktt 
there  was  no  necessity  for  his  shifling,  and  promised  biai 
a  good  six  months'  warning  before  he  was  disturbed.  And 
Mr.  Booth,  as  he  paced  the  lilac-shaded  walks  of  theTOIa, 
and  thought  of  the  smoke  and  tbe  smells  of  Factorr  Lsne. 
reproached  himself  for  his  eelfithness  in  feeliog  gud  thst 
there  was  no  immediate  probability  of  Wayne  taking  s 
vrife. 

Not  B  word  had  ever  passed  between  Edgar  and  HilH- 
cent  regarding  their  old  love,  but  a  communion  of  sonow 
drew  them  closely  together,  and  gave  them  a  lad  bsK^ 
□ess  in  each  other's  society.  At  first  one  or  other  of  u>s 
aunts  had  made  a  point  of  being  present  in  tbe  drawing 
room  with  Mrs.  Femside  when  Edgar  called,  but  by  d6- 
grees  tLis  dread  sense  of  propriety  vanished,  and  they 
ceased  to  put  themselves  about  for  the  minitter'B  viitti. 
The  two  were  but  ill  at  ease  to  be  thus  left  alone,  and 
there  was  a  feeling  of  awkwardness  and  restraint  betwHS 
them,  which  at  once  disappeared  when  Hiss  Femtidew 
Hiss  Cecilia  added  herself  to  their  society.  The  ke  wss 
not  yet  broken,  and  each  shrank  from  putting  forth  a  bsad 
to  break  it;  but  they  well  knew  that  sooner  or  later ms 
or  the  other  must  speak  out. 

Half-way  between  Lorton  and  Homham  are  the  Fatltn- 
field  brickworks,  where  Mr.  Booth  had  a  weekly  niecliiif> 
Wayne  took  a  great  interest  in  the  brickmakers,  and  likd 
to  ercape  from  the  formal  and  respectable  Cbriilisnity  tf 
his  Meadow  Street  adherents  to  the  roueh  heathenboi  tnl 
dogged  independence  of  the  Pottersfield  workmen.  Pov 
Mr.  Boolh  had  labored  long  and  zealously  among  tbem, 
openinr  Iheir  eyes  to  a  sense  of  their  guilt  and  their  ds^o^ 
and  telling  them  with  very  little  reserve  how  small  a  cbtM 
they  bad  of  avoiding  everlasting  perdition  ;  hut  his  Iibon 
did  not  do  much  ^ood.  Two  or  three  of  the  more  striooi 
workmen  and  their  wives  were  the  only  attendants  at  Hr 
Booth's  meeting,  bnt  still  the  good  man  persevered  (faubs 
might  win  even  one  soul.  Wayne  had  better  luck.  He  rot 
among  the  brickmakers  in  a  frank,  unaffected  i>ay,ctr» 
fully  eschewing  anything  like  pieaching,  preferring  rate 
to  make  the  men  talk  than  to  talk  himself,  gaining  (bfic 
confidence  and  good-will,  and  every  now  and  then  lesdiu 
Iheir  thoughts  to  better  things.  Ur.  Booth  hsd  no  liill 
in  anything  but  "preaching  and  the  ordinances,"  and wsi 
inclined  to  look  upon  Edgar's  intercourse  with  tbemtiis 
a  mere  waste  of  time  in  idle  gossip;  but  he  could  not  K9 
remBrking  that  when  the  "gen'leman  parson  chap"**' 
expected  at  the  brickworks,  the  meeting-room  begtn  •* 
offer  a  successfol  rivalry  to  the  "  Chequers  "  down  the  W. 

Coming  back  from  Pottersfield  one  evening,  when  Mr. 
Booth  was  anxious  to  get  home  to  vitit  a  tick  piriikioMTi 
Wayne,  presuming  npon   his  intimacy  with  lh«  UiW 
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Feniilde,  proposed  tlut  tliey  should  take  a  by-patli  tfarongb 
the  grounds  of  Little  Lorton,  which  would  aftve  them  at 
]eut  a  mite.  It  was  pleasant  to  change  the  dusty  turnpike 
luad  for  the  crisp  grassy  footpath  under  the  old  beeches, 
ud  to  catch  glim^Mea  of  the  setdng  sua  throuzh  the  breaks 
in  the  trees.  But  just  as  thej-  were  opposite  the  old  manor- 
house,  Edgar,  who  was  walking  first,  gave  a  start  and  an 
ezclamatioD,  for  straight  before  them  was  MilUcent,  meet- 
ing them  with  an  open  letter  in  her  hand.  She  too  started 
and  looked  about  W,  but  there  was  no  means  of  evading 
the  intruders.  She  hurnedlj  put  the  letter  in  her  pocket, 
but  she  coutd  not  conceal  the  red  eyes  and  swollen  cheeks, 
which  too  plainly  indicated  her  distress. 

"  Excuse  me  half  a  minute.  Booth,"  said  the  minister  of 
Meadow  Street :  "I  must  apologize  to  Mrs.  Fernside  for 
onr  intrusion.  I'll  be  after  jou  in  an  instant  ;"  and  lift- 
bg  his  hat  to  the  lady,  Ur.  Booth  passed  on  and  waited 
(or  his  compauion  beneath  an  old  oak-tree  some  hundred 
yards  ahead. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  in  affliction,  Mrs.  Fernside,"  said 
Edgar,  as  he  took  her  hand ;  "  I  hope  that  nothing  has 
occurred  to  seriousiy  disturb  you.*' 

"  I  am  very  unhappy,"  replied  she,  almost  choking  upon 
the  words,  as  the  tears  again  began  to  fall. 

"  Poor  Milly  1  Heaven  knows  how  much  I  feel  for  von. 
I  have  no  claim  to  share  ^our  sorrow,  but  gladly  would  I 
bear  the  whole  weieht  of  it  myself.  Is  there  nothing  that 
lean  do  for  you?  ' 

"  Ob,"  sobbed  Millicent,  "I  am  so  miserable  ;  and  how 
can  I  seek  sympathy  from  you  of  all  men  in  the  world,  after 
having  treated  yon  so  badly  ?    My  punishment  is  only  too 

"  No,  Milly,  yon  were  not  to  blame  —  it  was  only  my  in- 
&tuation  that  has  brought  all  this  trouble  upon  us,"  said 
Edgar,  as  he  pressed  her  hand  ;  "  but  that  is  past,  and  we 
will  not  recall  it  Let  us  rather  think  how  we  can  comfort 
and  strengthen  each  other  in  onr  different  positions.  You 
tnust  let  me  l>e  a  brother  to  you,  Milly,  since  Providence 
has  denied  me  a  dearer  rela^onship.  Believe  me,  there  is 
nothing-  in  man's  power  which  I  would  not  da  to  secure 
yonr  happiness.  I  loved  you  always,  and  1  love  you  still; 
and  though  it  may  l>e  a  sin  for  me  to  say  it,  I  cannot  help 
telling  you  so." 

"  lou  are  only  too  good,  and  I  am  utterly  uodoserving 
of  your  kindness.  But  oh,  Mr.  Wayne,  whom  else  is  there 
that  I  can  confide  in?" 

"Call  me  Edgar,  as  In  the  old  days,  Milly;  remember 
that  I  am  your  brother." 

By  degrees  Millicent  unburdened  herself  of  her  troubles. 
She  told  how  speedy  bad  been  her  repentance  when  she 
fonnd  that  she  could  not  give  the  heart  where  she  had 
gjven  the  hand ;  how  keenly  she  felt  the  imprudence  of 
marrving  for  a  pique ;  and  how  wretched  her  husband's 
dissolute  conduct  and  brutality  had  made  her.  "  He  cares 
nothin?  for  me,"  she  said,  "  if  it  were  not  that  I  am  to  have 
Little  Lorton  ^hen  my  aunts  are  gone ;  and  I  think  he 
would  have  been  well  pleased  if  I  had  died  at  Boml>ny 
when  I  was  so  ill,  if  he  had  not  known  how  glad  I  would 
be  to  get  rid  of  my  wretched  life.  He  actually  took  money 
from  AuDt  Jemima  to  be  kinder  to  me,  and  when  he  had 
got  it  he  made  a  point  of  treating  me  worse  than  he  had 
done  before.  And  this  very  evening  I  have  had  a  letter 
from  him  telling  ma  Chat  if  I  do  not  come  out  to  India  fa 
the  beginning  of  next  cold  weather  he  will  take  leave  to 
eome  home  and  fetch  me.  I  suppose  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
go,  for  I  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  my  desr  auut  being 
molested  by  his  presence.  My  only  consolation  is  that  if 
I  go  btlcfc  Co  the  East  I  shall  not  have  long  to  suffer." 

"  "So,  Millicent,  you  must  not  thiuk  of  such  a  thing; 
your  health  is  too  delicate  to  stand  the  rigor  of  a  tropi<^ 
'  climate.  So  long  as  you  are  with  your  aunts  you  are  safe 
from  Captain  Fernside's  brutality,  and  by  his  conduct  he 
has  forfeited  all  claim  to  your  obedience.  Whatever  comes 
of  it,  you  must  not  go  back  to  be  beaCen  and  abused.  Per- 
haps the  time  will  come  when  yonr  husband  may  yet  re- 
form, and  your  married  life  will  be  all  the  happier  for  tlie 
clouds  at  the  beginning." 
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But  Millicent  shook  her  head.  "  Ton  do  not  know  how 
bad  be  is,  and  how  obstinately  he  sets  himself  to  gain  his 
ends.  If  I  did  not  go  to  him,  he  would  think  nouiiog  of 
coming  to  Little  Lorton  and  carrying  me  ofi  by  force." 

"  Whatever  happens,  Mitly,  you  will  count  upon  me  as 
one  who  would  ao  anvthing  to  serve  you,"  said  Edgar, 
raising  her  hand  to  Us  lips.  "  But  the  dusk  is  falling,  and 
vou  must  let  me  take  you  home;  but,  bless  mel  what  has 
become  of  Booth  ?  " 

He  might  well  aak  that,  for  Mr.  Booth  had  w^ted  until 
his  patience  was  fairly  exhausted.  He  had  couehed  as 
loudly  as  good  manners  would  allow  him,  had  rattled  with 
his  sUck  among  the  branches,  and  bad  walked  away  lor  a 
few  yards,  and  then  stood  up  again,  but  without  managing 
to  attract  Mr.  Wayne's  attention.  And  when  he  could  in 
conscience  stay  no  lon^r,  the  good  man  had  gone  away, 
shaking  his  head  gravely,  and  sorely  troubled  in  spirit,  for 
he  liked  not  this  funiliarity  of  hia  cotleague  with  the  officer's 


It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  i 
that  seized  upon  the  members  of  the  Meadow  Street 
Chapel  when  the  news  began  to  be  bruited  about  that  their 
minister's  visits  to  Little  Lorton  were  muuh  too  frequent 
to  be  altogether  proper,  considericg  the  former  relationship 
between  him  and  Mrs.  Fernside.  It  is  always  difficult  to 
trace  a  scandal  to  its  source,  but  we  much  fear  that  good 
Mr.  Booth  had  expressed  a  hope  to  the  wife  of  his  bosom 
that  Wayne  might  not  get  entangled  with  Mrs.  Fernside 
again  ;  and  that  the  worthy  lady  in  the  depths  of  her  grat- 
itude to  Edgar,  had  given  her  gossips  a  oit  of  her  mind 
about  that  ■>  odious  officer's  wife,  who  was  doing  her  best 
to  inveigle  the  young  minister.  The  matter  soon  became 
the  talk  of  the  whole  town.  Propriety,  it  was  calculated, 
had  not  received  such  a  shock  since  silly  young  Miss 
Springtharpe  had  eloped  with  the  youngest  clerk  in  her 
fathei^s  office ;  and  as  the  parties  were  Church  people  it 
did  not  matter  so  much.  But  for  the  minister  of  Meadow 
Street,  and  a  Wayne  to  boot,  to  be  involved  in  an  intrigue 
with  another  man  s  wife,  was  enough  to  bring  a  signal  judg- 
ment upon  the  town.  Factory  Lane  was  not  slow  to  seize 
upon  so  good  a  ground  for  attacking  Meadow  Street ;  and 
thanks  were  fervently  returned  that  whatever  might  l>e  the 
demerits  of  Mr.  Booth's  sermons,  his  moral  character  waa 
at  least  irreproachable  —  no  one  having  ever  so  much  m 
charged  him  with  coveting  his  neighbor's  wife. 

Meadow  Street,  when  assailed,  pleaded  the  groundlesa- 
aess  of  the  accusation,  as  well  it  might ;  but  among  them- 
selves the  members  did  not  scruple  to  discuss  their  minis- 
ter's goilL  Mr.  Swifl  was  particularly  severe  upon  the 
vices  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the  hue  morale  that  prevailed 
in  the  exclusive  circles  of  Lorton  societv.  He  had  never 
had  anv  confidence  in  Mr.  Wayne  after  ne  had  found  him 
out  to  oe  a  tuit-hunter  and  a  haneer-on  upon  the  local 
plutocracy  ;  and  when  reminded  of  Edgar's  labors  among 
the  Pottersfield  brickmakers,  he  said  that  there  was  do 
doubt  the  unhappy  young  man  was  only  gratifying  a  nat- 
ural taste  for  low  society.  What  interest  had  Mr.  Wayns 
shown  in  the  middle-class  members  of  his  congregation  ? 
He  had  onlv  taken  tea  once  in  his,  Mr.  Swift's,  house ;  and 
as  he  was  the  father  of  a  daughter,  Mr.  Swift  was  thankful 
that  their  intercourse  had  not  gone  further. 

'The  novel-reading  Misses  strolled  out  to  Little  Lorton  to 
look  at  a  walk  where  the  guilty  conple  were  said  to  hold 
assignations.  Match-making  mammas,  knowing  that  mar- 
riage was  impossible  between  the  parties,  did  not  care  to 
pass  a  hasty  censure,  but  significanUy  said  that  Mr.  Wayne 
would  do  well  to  settle  down  and  take  a  wife  of  hi*  own 
before  worse  came  of  iL  The  better  men  of  the  congrega- 
tion who  were  intimate  with  the  minister,  and  knew  hini 
to  be  incapable  of  such  misconduct  as  was  laid  to  hii 
charge,  warmly  took  Mr.  Wayne's  part,  and  did  their  best 
to  stifle  the  clamor  I  but  even  they  could  not  help  ownmg 
that  the  minister  was  laying  himself  open  to  mlsconstrao- 
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knew  DOtbiag  of  the  Btorra  that  wtu  brewing.  Tliejr  could 
Dot  help  feeling  that  Edgoyi  viBits  to  Little  Lortun  were 
attracting  notice,  but  they  had  no  conception  of  the  vatr 
l^nant  Sights  of  itnadnBtion  of  which  Lorton  jrawipi  were 
capable.  Mr.  Bartholomew  and  hit  partj  had  returned  to 
towD,  and  Mr.  SUai  felt  a  diffidence  in  interfering  in  luch 
a  delicate  matter.  Mary  Wayne  wm  the  onlf  persoa  be- 
■idea  BartfaoIomBW  whonad  veotured  to  apeak  to  the  min- 
ister upon  the  subject;  and,  trusting  fully  to  her  bmther'i 
integrity,  she  could  not  advise  bim  to  tnrn  his  back  upon 
the  poor  dHfenceless  women  at  Little  Lorton,  who  had  no 
other  male  friend  to  whom  they  coafd  confide  their  troub- 
les, or  from  whom  they  could  seek  conntel  against  the  bul- 
lying blustering  captain  of  dragoons.  Miss  Wayne  was 
nearly  as  oAen  at  Little  Lorton  as  her  brother ;  and  /cal- 
umny declared  her  to  be  fully  worse  than  he  was,  for  aid- 
ing^ and  abetting  him  in  his  lawless  paasion. 

But  how  fared  It  with  Ei%ar  himself?  Where,  alas  I 
was  that  strength  upon  which  he  had  relied  for  bringing 
him  safely  through  the  fiery  ordeal?  His  love  for  Millicent 
had  now  got  so  much  the  mastery  over  him,  that  be  seemed 
to  have  lost  all  self-control  where  she  was  concerned,  and 
to  haTC  become  dead  to  every  consideration  that  interfered 
with  his  pa!>Bion.  Thoughts  which  made  him  shudder  were 
constantly  assailing  him,  and  the  strictest  reli|;ioua  exercise 
failed  to  dispel  them  aliogetfaer.  And  yet  his  mind  was 
pure  —  purer  far  than  the  hearts  of  those  worldlings  who 
were  charging  him  with  all  aorta  of  baseness.  Provided 
Millicent's  nappiness  could  be  secured,  he  cared  little  or 
nothing  what  became  of  himself;  but  he  trembled  when  he 
thought  how  much  he  would  sacriGce  iMth  of  honor  and 
reputation,  if  by  such  a  sacrifice  her  happiness  could  be 
promoted.  He  would  have  liked  some  trustworthy  adviser 
to  consnlt  with,  but  he  felt  that  whatever  advice  he  wot,  he 
must  still  hold  by  bis  own  course,  and  fight  Miliicent*B 
battle  through  boUi  scorn  and  infamy.  His  devotion  had 
mode  the  old  ladies  at  Little  Lorton  ready  to  worship  him. 
Bverythino  relating  to  Millicent  and  her  husband  was 
regulated  by  bis  advice ;  and  Indian  mail  day  hardly  ever 
•■■  "     k  Squ         -     ■  • 


calling  at  Bank  Square  "  with 


Sisaed  without  . „ ^ 
[isB  Fernside's  compliments,  and  could  Mr.  Wayne  be 
kind  as  to  favor  her  with  calling  at  his  earliest   conven- 
ience ?  " 

The  captain's  letters  were  getting  more  and  more  stormy. 
Jia  saw  that  bis  chance  of  the  reversion  of  Little  Lorton 
waa  not  now  worih  much,  and  he  determined  to  revenge 
himself  upon  the  old  ladiea  through  hia  wife.  If  Millicent 
did  not  come  out  at  once,  he  wrote,  he  must  take  leave  and 
come  for  her.  He  was  not  going  to  remain  a  grass-wid- 
ower, that  she  might  enjoy  the  consolationa  of  a  Methodist 
He  bad  heard  of  prettv  goings-on  at  Little  Lor- 
le  had  friends  who  would  seep  an  eye  upon  them; 
And  woe  to  the  person,  whether  man  or  woman,  who  threw 
any  Btain  upon  the  honor  of  Richard  Fernside.  It  was 
then  cholera  time  at  Garmpore,  and  sad  work  the  deadly 
scourge  was  making  in  Captain  Fern»id>;'g  regiment. 
Walker,  the  commandant,  a  brave  man  and  a  good  Chris- 
tian, died  afler  twelve  hours'  i  1  In eaa,  although  he  waa  to 
have  left  for  England  by  the  next  mail  ;  and  his  poor 
youn^  wife  at  Torquay,  who  was  impatiently  waiting  to  be 
surprised  by  the  colonel  bouncing  in  npon  her,  only  re- 
ceived the  news  of  bis  decease.  Templq  and  Stokesby, 
both  excellent  officers,  soon  followed  ;  but  Dick  Fern9i<)e, 
whose  debauched  habits  might  have  been  auppoaed  to  make 
him  a  likely  subject  for  the  disease,  still  gambled  every 
night  at  the  mess-house,  and  cheated  young  greenhorns 
with  bargains  in  horse-flesh.  Did  a  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment cross  Edgar's  breast  as  he  read  the  obituary  in  the 
overland  papers?  Surelv  it  was  n  mysterious  dt  a  pen  sati  on 
that  cut  off  good  and  useful  men  like  Walker  and  Stokesby 
—  plunging  their  families  in  affliction  —  and  spared  a 
worthless  reprobate,  whose  nearest  relations  would  have 
been  thankful  that  be  had  come  to  no  worse  ending.  But 
although  be  groped  in  the  dark,  Edgar  did  not  distrust 
Providence,  and  looked  confidently  forward  to  his  way  be- 
ing lightened  ap  for  him. 
But  the  great  criua  impending  was  CapUun  Femside's 


arrival.  Edgar  had  fully  made  up  his  mind  to  protect 
Milly  against  her  husband,  irrespective  of  the  consequeiUM 
to  himself.  He  could  not  conceal  that  a  scandal  nidit 
ensue,  which  wonld  place  him  in  a  difficult  position  with 
hii  congregation,  or  even  compel  him  to  give  ap  Us 
charge  altogether.  But  mnch  as  he  was  attached  to 
Meadow  Street,  he  would  gladly^  sacrifice  the  living  rUhcr 
than  that  Millicent  should  ne  withont  a  champion  in  tlw 
hour  of  need.  What  he  was  to  do  he  knew  not,  but  h« 
felt  that  his  place  was  by  her  side,  to  ward  off  fium  ber 
whatever  danger  might  arise.  And  as  all  the  coDGdeon 
of  the  inmates  of  Little  Lorton  rested  upon  his  frieod^p, 
he  waa  resolved  that  their  trust  should  not  be  misplaced. 

Meanwhile  the  scandal  was  sUll  gunlng  ground  in  the 
congregation.  Mr.  Swift  had  rak^  up  all  the  available 
evidence  against  the  minister,  but  finding  nothing  sup- 
ported by  proof  beyond  tlie  bare  fact  of  Mr.  Wayne  s  CM- 
stant  visits  to  Little  Ix>rton,  had  been  obliged  to  throw  np 
the  case.  But  so  indefatigable  waa  that  gentleman  and  bu 
coUeagnes,  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Goodair,  that  the  beads  of 
the  congreEation  were  soon  obliged  to  yield  to  the  popoUr 
clamor,  and  a  "  caacua "  meeting  was  held  in  Mr.  Siriffs 
counting-house,  to  consider  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Wayne,  ud 
the  scandal  occasioned  thereby  to  the  church  and  to 
religion.  The  Hoskinses,  the  Lanes,  and  the  Cheiliami 
attended,  rather  that  they  might  aee  fair  play  than  that  ch^ 
widied  to  countenance  the  popular  clamor.  When,  in  ipite 
of  their  exertions,  a  motion  was  carried  that  a  deputitioa 
should  wait  upon  the  minister  and  represent  to  bim  (ha 
congregation's  anxiety  regarding  his  connection  withMn. 
Fernside,  and  their  wiah  that  he  ahould  discontinue  csllist 
at  her  house,  they  took  care  that  Mr.  Swifl  himself  tbixda 
be  selected  for  the  unpopular  mission.  A  second  meet- 
ing was  held  at  Mr.  Chesham'a  the  same  evening,  and  s 
telegram  was  dispatched  to  Mr.  Silas,  who  was  then  in 
London,  begging  him  to  come  home  upon  business  li  tb 
utmost  importance.  By  the  exercise  of  his  authority,  ther 
hoped  that  the  ground  of  offence  might  l>e  quietly  remove^ 
and  iHr.  Swift's  efforts  to  make  mischief  be  happily  fins- 
trated. 

Mr.  Swift,  however,  was  not  the  man  to  postpone  the 
discharge  of  a  duty  to  his  fellow- members,  especially  wIhd 
that  duly  was  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  faults  lA  a 
neighbor.  Next  afternoon  he  waited  upon  the  miniita, 
and  with  many  expressions  of  his  own  regard,  and  of  tbt 
reluctance  with  which  be  had  undertaken  a  disagreeibis 
task,  he  stated  his  errand.  Edgar  beard  him  with  a  feel- 
ing of  relief.  He  knew  Mr.  Swift's  real  character,  sod 
he  was  thankful  that  his  opponent  was  one  with  whom  he 
could  deal  in  a  firm  manner.  Had  hia  old  frietfda  Itr. 
Cbeaham  or  Mr.  Lane  been  the  amliaasador,  he  wonld  htvs 
t>een  put  to  a  severer  trial. 

"  If  any  man  were  to  walk  into  your  office  and  aceiiN 

Gu  of  breach  of  trust,  Mr.  Swift,  how  would  you  act?" 
demanded,  after  bis  visitor  had  pompously  unbuidened 
himself  of  the  message.  ■*  I  am  aTraid  you  would  be  iodiaed 
to  kick  bim  down-stairs." 

Mr.  Swift  was  obliged  to  confeea  that  he  might  to 
tempted  to  such  a  carnal  act. 

"  But  if  I,  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  were  to  commit  rack 
violence,  the  whole  world  womd  cry  shame  upon  me,  I 
suppose,"  said  Mr.  Wayne. 

Mr.  Swift,  looking  uneasily  at  the  parson's  athletic  pro- 
porliona,  hastily  answered  that  suoh  a  proceeding  od  ths 
part  of  a  minister  would  be  highly  improper  and  uacletieal 

■'And  knowing  that  my  hands  were  thus  tied  np,j«i 
come  and  insult  me,  charging  me  with  breach  of  tnisl  10 
my  Master,  and  insinuating  that  I  have  been  guilty  of  ons 
of^the  baaeat  acta  that  a  man  can  commiL  Mr.  Snifl,  I  >* 
aorrv  for  you.  I  knew  that  you  were  one  of  those  "he 
held  tha  form  but  not  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  but  I  did 
not  think  that  you  were  capable  of  such  meauQCM  as  to 
insult  a  man  who  could  not  resent  your  rudeness.  Ibd  I 
been  a  layman,  sir,  you  had  not  dared  to  say  such  a  thing. 

Mr.  Swift  began  to  stammer  out  incoherent  eicmtt 
about  duty  to  his  fellow-members  —  welfare  of  the  dwidi 
—  leal  for  the  cause  of  religion  —  no  offence  to  Mr.  Wayas 
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-ukd  scandal  likely   to  arise;  but  the  minister  itemlj 

"  Had  I  the  tlighteit  respect  for  Toor  char- 

Kter,  Hr.   Swift,  or  if  I  thought  that  you  had  the   lea^t 


stopped  him. 


■park  o[  Chriatiaa  kindliness  in  joat  heart,  I  should  bare 
■t  once  explained  my  motives ;  but  to  you  I  shall  only  say. 
Tell  those  who  sent  you  that  I  shall  resign  my  charge  if 
they  wish  it,  but  not  as  a  gnilty  person ;  and  that  I  decline 
to  be  dictated  to  tn  my  private  affairs.  By  another  me>- 
senger  I  might  have  sent  aoother  answer.  You  will  excuse 
me  ifl  refute  to  discuss  this  matter  further  ;"  and  boldlDS 
open  the  door,  he  coldly  bowed  the  mortified  Mr.  Swift 
ont  of  hit  study. 

In  a  few  hours  all  Lorton  was  on  fire  at  the  indignity 
offered  to  Mr.  Swift.  He  had  been  actually  turned  out  of 
the  room  ;  the  mioister  had  set  the  congregation  at  defi- 
ance — had  even  spoke  of  kickioe  Mr.  Swiit  down-atairs — 
had  laid  that  he  would  rather  give  up  his  church  than  his 
mistress  —  and  a  hundred  other  equally  wild  eaaggeratiOni. 
Even  those  who  bad  been  inclined  to  take  Mr.  Wayne's 
part  agreed  that  such  conduct  could  be  no  longer  tolerated, 
and  that  whatever  the  scandal  might  be,  Mr.  Wayne  must 
on  no  account  be  allowed  to  preach  next  Sabbath  unless  he 
made  some  explanation  and  apology. 

As  it  happened,  Mr.  Wayne  did  not  preach  next  Sun- 
day. Mr.  Sitas,  driving  home  from  the  station  that  even- 
ing, deeply  distressed  at  the  trouble  which  bad  come  upon 
his  family,  saw  Edgar  walking  rapidly  in  the  direction  of 
the  Little  Lorton  road.     He  stopped  the  conveyance  and 

"My  dear  boy,"  he  uid,  "you  must  forgive  me  ifl 
speak  to  yon  abont  this  sad  matter.  It  has  given  me  a 
deal  of  trouble  for  a  long  time,  although  I  scrupled  to  men- 
tion it.  Don't  think  that  I  doubt  your  honor  in  the  least ; 
but  really  you  are  giving  serious  occasion  for  scandal  to 
the  congregation,  and  I  do  hope  you  will  be  prevailed 
upon  to  cease  your  visits  to  that  house." 

"My  dear  father,  you  must  forgive  me  if  I  decline.  If 
comforting  the  helplesss  and  the  afilicted  can  scandalize 
any  one,  lam  extremely  tatrj  for  him.  You  cannot  think 
bow  mncb  I  love  her,  nor  what  I  would  sacrifice  to  make 
her  happy." 

"Poor  fellow  1"  said  Mr.  Silas,  with  an  involuntary 
sigh ;  "  I  fear  you  will  get  into  an  awful  scrape  with  the 
world." 

"  God  can  put  me  right,"  said  Edgar,  bowing  his  head 
reverently  as  he  resumed  hia  walk  ;  and  Mr.  Silas  returned 
to  Bank  Square  with  a  heavy  heart 

Edgar  strolled  on,  his  head  in  a  whirl,  hardly  knowing 
where  he  was  going,  but  mechanically  following  the  road 
to  Llt^e  Lorton.  The  night  seemed  to  be  closing  around 
him,  and  no  ray  of  light  showed  where  the  dawn  was  to 
break.  As  he  walked  up  tba  avenue  towards  the  house, 
Bobert,  the  gardener,  came  hastily  running  towards  him. 

"  Hi,  Mr,  Wayne,  Mr.  Wayne  I  Miss  Jemima  says  as 
how  you  mustn't  come  near  the  house  if  you  haven't  had 
the  small-pox.  Poor  Miss  Milly  —  Mra.  Femside,  I  mean 
—  be  mortal  bad,  and  Dr.  Copeby  have  been  with  her  all 
the  atternooD." 

"  Good  heavens,  Bobert  I  how  did  this  happen  ?  "  asked 
Edgar.  "  She  was  well  enough  when  I  was  here  last.  But 
I  am  not  afraid  of  infection,  and  will  see  Mrs.  Fernside." 

And  up  he  went  to  the  honw  in  spite  of  Miss  Jemima, 
who  waved  him  off  from  the  drawine-room  window.  The 
old  ladies  were  in  ^reat  consternation.  Millicent,  it  apr- 
peared,  had  been  visiting  the  lick  child  of  the  coachman, 
and  it  was  loon  discovered  that  the  little  girl's  illness  was 
small-pox  of  the  virulent  type.  The  little  one  was  dead, 
and  JjT.  Copeby  considered  Millicent  in  a  critical  condi- 
tion, but  still  he  had  hopes. 

In  spite  of  Miss  Jemima's  remonstrances,  Edgar  Insisted 
upon  seeing  the  patient,  and  he  was  at  last  admitted  to  the 
sick-room.  "  I  should  not  bare  allowed  you  to  expose 
yoQrself  in  this  fashion,  Wayne,"  said  Dr.  Copeby,  who 
was  an  old  college  friend,  "  if  I  did  not  think  you  might  be 
of  use.  It  would  be  well  to  have  a  minister  beside  her,  for 
tbongb  I  hope  for  the  best,  I  much  fear  she  wilt  not  get 


Edgar  said  nothing,  but  something  within  told  that  ha 
was  in  the  presence  of  deadi.  We  pass  over  the  laat 
dread  sceue.  Edgar  retnmed  to  Bank  Square  weary  iu 
body,  but  much  relieved  in  mind,  next  morning,  and  went 
to  b^  at  once.  It  was  three  weeks  before  he  rose  ont  of 
it,  for  he  had  in  turn  been  seized  by  Ihe  disease.  And 
thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Mr.  Booth  had  to  supply  the  pul- 
pit in  Meadow  street  on  the  following  Sunday. 

Mr.  Booth's  discourse  will  long  be  remembered  in  the 
annals  of  the  Meadow  Street  Chapel.  "  Judgment  ser- 
mons "  were  his  specialty,  but  on  this  occasion  he  ex- 
ceeded all  his  previous  efforts.  The  backbiting,  slander- 
ing, uncharity,  and  ingratitude  towards  the  best  of  minis- 
ters, who  was  at  that  moment  lying  at  the  point  of  death 
—  nay,  might  even  then  be  accusing  them  before  the 
throne  —  was  heartily  brought  home  to  the  members  of 
Meadow  Street,  each  of  whom  felt  angry  with  himself  and 
more  angry  with  his  neighbor.  Mr.  Cnesham  hurried  to 
the  foot  of  the  pulpit  to  congratulate  the  preacher  when 
the  service  wasover,  and  Mr.  Booth  found  himself  for  the 
time  the  idol  of  the  aristocratic  chapel.  As  for  Mr.  Swift, 
he  found  occupation  in  counting  the  "  offering  "  until  the 
congregation  had  well  dispersed,  and  next  day  he  went 
away  with  his  wife  for  a  month's  change  of  air,  to  Combo- 
port.  And  the  reaction  did  not  stop  until  Mr.  Wayne  be- 
came the  most  popular  minister  that  bad  ever  preached  In 
Lorton  ;  and  Bank  Square,  during  the  remainder  of  hU' 
illness,  was  crowded  like  a  market-place  with  those  who 
came  to  inquire  about  hit  health. 

My  story  is  now  finished.  In  a  sketch  like  the  present, 
the  proper  thing,  I  am  told,  would  be  to  point  out  how 
Providence  interposed  in  the  affairs  of  Edgar  Wayne,  and 
moralize  thereupon  to  the  len^h  of  at  least  half  a  column. 
The  pnblic,  I  am  also  sneeringly  Informed,  "  believe  in 
Providence."  But  in  truth  I  cannot  tell  whether  Provi- 
dence interfered  at  all  in  the  matter.  About  "  interpON- 
tions  "  I  know  little,  and  can  say  nothing ;  but  this  I  know, 
that  the  whole  systems  of  nature  and  liuman  society  are 
overruled  for  good  to  God's  creatures,  and  that  trust  in 
Him  is  it!  own  reward,  whatever  may  be  the  iMoe  of 
earthly  afftdri. 
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Reiditb  or  Lonis  XIV.  akd  Lorie  XV. 


Ik  treating  of  the  French  Press  i  during  the  first  period 
of  its  existence,  which  ended  with  the  death  of  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  we  showed  that  Parisian  newspapers  enjoyed  full 
liberty  durin?  the  Fronde,  but  abused  that  liberty  and  fell 
passively  under  police-rule  again  as  soon  as  the  civil  war 
was  over.  These  alternatives  of  license  and  subjugation 
have  marked  the  history  of  the  French  Press  ever  since; 
and  we  can  follow  no  gradual  development  into  freedom 
and  dignity,  no  growing  sense  of  the  respooBibilities  of| 
journalism,  and  no  permanent  decrease  in  the  hostility  of 
Government  towards  newspapers,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
Press  chronicles  of  some  other  countries. 

The  history  of  French  journalism  is  indeed  summed  up 
in  the  adventures  of  divers  individual  journalists,  soum 
of  whom  have  been  writers  of  conspicuous  talent  and  hon- 
esty, and  some  others,  men  whose  brilliant,  often  her<^ 
crusades  against  abuses  resembled  the  achievements  of 
knight-errantry.  But  the  efforts  of  these  few  have  alwaya 
been  nullified  by  the  ignorance  and  scurrilous  effrontery  of 
the  many.  French  journalism  has  never  been  a  disciplined 
force,  but  always  a  guerilla  horde ;  and  for  every  steady 
marksman  that  stood  out,  there  have  been,  from  the  first,  a 
hundred  senseless  freebooters,  who  fired  their  shots  hnj: 
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how,  kod  wen  a  biii<Jnuica  u  w«]l  u  «  disf^imce  to  the 
CMsea  they  preteaded  to  i^e. 

This  i)  so  DOW,  precisely  »»  it  wu  two  handrwl  yaxtt 
kgo ;  and  the  average  French  joDrnalut  of  to-dij  ii  aeither 
better  taught,  nor  more  reasonable,  nor  lew  concdted  than 
hii  brother  of  LouU  XIV.'b  reign.  He  haa  even  deffener- 
sted,  coniideriog  the  inereased  opportunities  he  has  for  in- 
itxuctioD :  aod  the  early  eonductort  of  the  GauUe  de 
France,  Mercure,  Journal  dei  SaminU,  lad  Journal  de  Parii 
were  better  acijuaieted  with  the  politics  and  literature  of 
foreign  countriea,  besides  being  incomparably  Gner  classics 
and  writers  of  their  own  language,  than  nine  tenths  of  the 
Parisian  journalists  of  our  own  time,  l^is  fact  shonld  be 
borne  ia  miud,  and  also  this  other ;  that  the  material  con- 
ditions of  French  journalism  as  a  medium  for  imparting 
news,  have  altered  very  little  in  the  course  of  two  centu- 
ries, notwithstanding  telegraphs  and  railways.  Take  a 
copy  of  the  Evening  Pott  of  Charles  II. 's  reign,  and  a 
comparison  of  it  with  The    Tima  of  the  present  day  will 

g'ove  what  a  giant  stride  has  been  made  by  the  Frew  in 
ngland;  bat  a  comparison  between  a  modern  French 
paper  and  an  old  one  suggests  just  the  contrary  impression, 
and  one  is  surprised  to  see  what  little  progress  has  been 
effected  in  the  amount  and  variety  of  the  news  supplied, 
and,  above  all,  in  the  veracity  of  this  news.  The  primitive 
French  gazettes  made  the  most  of  the  resources  at  their 
disposal,  and  were  really  very  fairly  iuformed.  Ther  pub- 
lished summaries  of  foreign  intelligence  gathered  from 
dispatch  bags,  scraps  of  home  news  cooked  up  so  as  to  be 
amusing,  and  personalities  against  rival  gazetteers.  No 
doubt  A  good  deal  of  their  news  was  false,  but  they  had,  at 
least,  this  excuse,  that  trustworthy  items  were  difficult  to 
procure,  and  not  always  safe  to  print  when  found. 

As  much  cannot  be  sud  for  the  French  papers  of  our 
day,  which,  having  plentiful,  and  even  exhaustless,  supplies 
of  news  always  at  hand,  decline  to  make  use  of  them. 
Tour  ordinary   Parisian  editor  prints  a  few  foreign  tele- 

Kms,  without  a  word  of  comment,  and,  as  it  is  costly  to 
p  a  staff  of  reporters  employed  in  collecting  genuine 
intelligence  on  home  subjects,  he  finds  it  simpler  to  fill  bis 
columns  with  Inventions  or  vague  rumors,  gu^ished  with 
spurious  embellishments.  Nobody  puts  any  taitb  in  the 
parliamentary  anecdotes,  startling  scientific  discoveries, 
murders,  diplomatic  intrigues,  and  horrible  catastrophes, 
which  abound  in  Parisian  newspapers.  For  the  most  part, 
such  news  appear  without  any  specification  of  date,  place, 
or  authority  :  and  the  names  of  the  persons  concerned  In 
them  are  replaced  by  the  convenient  formula  "  Monsieur 
X."  or  at  most  by  initials.  Occ^ionaliy  names  of  places 
are  given  —  when,  say,  an  imaginary  fire  has  been  de- 
scribed—but immediately  some  other  papers  print  letters 
from  inhabitants  in  the  localitv  denying  tite  statement  with 
indignation;  whereupon  the  journal  taxed  with  (alsefaood 
retorts  magnificently  that  to  be  caught  in  a  lie  now  and 
then  is  an  evidence  of  enterprise,  seeing  that  it  is  only 
timid  news-sheets  which  confine  themselves  to  well-authen- 
ticated facts.  As  to  foreign  nations,  French  journalists  — 
disdaining  to  learn  any  tongue  but  their  own,  or  to  admit 
that  the  whole  universe  is  not  centred  in  Paris  —  are  as  be- 
nighted as  ever  they  were,  and  England  and  Germany 
mi^ht  be  at  the  antipodes  for  all  they  know  or  care  of 
their  doings.  In  speaking  of  the  Journal  de*  DebaU,  it  is 
fair  to  cite  at  least  one  journal  which  during  seventy  years 
has  maintained  a  character  for  truth,  accurate  knowledge, 
and  able  writing;  but  repressive  laws,  by  rendering  jour- 
nalistic property  insecure,  have  prevented  this  exception 
among  fVench  papers  from  ever  growing  in  power  as  an 
organ  of  world-wide  information.  It  is  a  candid  vehicle  of 
political  and  literary  criticism,  but  not  a  newiipaper,  and  it 
cannot  compete  in  point  of  enterprise  with  the  most  insig- 
nificant of  London  —  to  say  nothing  of  American  — jour- 

However,  if  the  national  press,  such  as  it  is,  weighs  so 
heavily  on  the  official  mind  in  France,  one  may  judge  how 
it  operated  on  Louis  XIV.  This  king  was  gracious  to  the 
rhymester,  Loret,  because  Loret  was  a  prudent  man,  who 
never  let  his  pen  say  all  he  thought ;  but  there  were  other 


newsmen  less  cautious,  and  though  no  pains  were  spand  to 
hunt  these  out  of  their  clandestine  printing-shoo,  the 
edicts  as  to  unlicensed  pnblications  were  repeatedly  la- 
fringed,  until,  in  1666,  three  years  after  Mazarln'a  desth, 


That  year  an  nnlacky  man  with  one  eye,  and  wIid  no- 
fessed  himself  unable  to  read,  was  caught  at  the  very  door 
of  the  Gazette  de  France  office  selUnz  pirated  copies  of 
that  paper.  The  piracy  was  eminently  ingenious.  Ths 
front  pa^  offered  the  exact  reprint  of  the  current  Dumber 
of  the  Gazelte,  but  in  the  other  columns  were  talerspersed 
violent  lampoons  against  some  ladies  of  the  Court,  amoupt 
others,  the  Duchess  of  Bouillon,  whose  husband  in  fuioai 
wrath  sent  four  of  his  footmen  with  sticks  to  dr^  Issae 
Renaudot,  the  editor,  into  the  street  and  giye  him  a  Ihrtdi- 
ing.  Isaac  protested,  his  clerks  took  part  for  him,  and 
there  ensued  a  pitched  battle,  in  the  midst  of  which  tks 
■     *   -      "hltelet   arrii    '.,       _ 

Oollet-     . 

had  profited  by  the  disturbance  to  sell  bis  counterfeits  st 
a  premium.  Isaac  Senaudot  easily  proved  that  he  wis  not 
responsible  for  the  lampoons,  so  CoUel   was  r 


Under  pressure  of  hot  irons  applied  to  his  arms  aad  Ih* 
calves  of  his  legs.  Collet  roared  that  he  had  been  emplojed 
by  one  Joseph  Lebrun  in  the  Rue  de  I'Arbre  See,  and  by 
and  by  this  Lebrun,  being  also  questioned  with  hot  irou, 
swore  that  the  author  of  the  lampoons  was  a  noblrmaii, 
who  had  been  supplying  him  witn  defamatory  sqnibi  ii 
prose  and  verse,  and  also  with  capital  to  print  the  sams, 
for  the  past  two  years.  The  name  of  this  nobleman  **■ 
never  made  public,  for  the  King  decided  to  hush  ap  tl« 
matter;  but  Collet  and  Lebrun  were  flagged  at  the  eirt'i 
tail  and  sent  to  the  galleys,  after  which  a  census  of  all  tlie 
printing-presses  in  Paris  was  taken,  and  it  was  reported 
that  there  were  I!S  of  them ;  that  is,  103  more  than  were 
licensed.  All  these  superfluoua  presses  were  at  once  con- 
fiscated, and  the  owners  of  them  fined  and  imprisoned;  i 
rud  was  further  made  on  the  manuscript  newsmen,  iriH 
\bd  to  haunt  the  Tuileries,  and  one  of  these  p 


cuted  beinEi,  Louis  de  Boderay,  baa  left  ft  bnrlesque  poeo, 
describing  now  he  ahppedout  of  the  handa  of  the  EieDiM 
and  was  chevied  as  nr  as  the  Rue  des  Juifs,  the  pablk 


charitably  tripping  up  the  Exempts  as  tlwy  nn,  in  onJK 
to  eive  ELoderay  every  chance. 

However,  the  matter  had  ceased  to  be  a  joke.  Looii 
XIV.  contemplated  nothing  leas  than  constitotiiig  the 
traffic  in  news-letters,  manuscript  or  otherwise,  into  s 
Government  monopoly,  to  be  managed  by  the  Lieutensnt- 
General  of  Police.  He  was  stimulated  to  this  conns  iij 
the  Jesuits,  who  were  beginning  to  be  all  powerful  st  Ihst 
time,  and  who  of  course  would  have  taken  care  that  tbt 
letters  were  edited  conformably  with  their  views.  But  tlis 
scheme —  which  was  only  the  prototvpe  of  the  wbdetals 
official  journalism  which  Napoleon  1.  and  Napoleon  HL 
since  tried  to  establish  —  fell  through  for  want  of  adefinits 

Elan  and  a  master-hand  to  experiment  it,  and  the  nsn- 
itters  soon  revived  as  before,  until  finally  superseded  bf 
printed  papers.  As  to  the  presses,  it  is  not  likely  that  tks 
census  included  all  those  which  really  existed  in  Piri^fa 
the  wooden  hand-presses  of  that  time  were  easy  to  bids; 
besides  which,  many  noblemen  had  private  prenes,  IM 
the  police  had  no  nght  to  pry  into  noble  manaioas.  Bd 
Louis  XIV. 'a  aeverity  inspired  a  wholesome  terror  todj 
entire  tribe  of  newsfolk,  and  if  unlicensed  gaieties  croppcn 
up  now  and  again,  vendors  of  them  were  extremely  wsT 
in  plying  their  trade,  and  contrived  to  linger  about  tbs 
precincts  of  the  Temple  and  the  Abbaye,  which,  beiac 
sanctuaries,  afforded  them  a  harbor  of  refuge  in  esse  « 
pursuit.  It  is  to  be  noted,  too,  that  the  clandestine  psp«* 
of  Louis  XlV.'s  time,  though  often  fiagrantiy  subnnrr^ 
were  almost  always  issued  under  the  patronage  of  sobs 
courtier- nobleman,  who  wished  to  wreak  his  spite  on  * 
brother  courtier  ;  but  these  Ke'ntlemen  sluelded  tneouelns 
Tery  craftily  behind  subordinates,  M  that  thor  oAoW 
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ehiTslrouBly  allcived  tSeir  hiraliDgs  to  bear  the  full  retpon- 
ribilit;  of  the  anon jmoiu  lAmpoone  —  the  uld,  reiponii- 
bility  conaiatioe  chieflj  ofatripet. 

Louis  XIV.,  however,  b»d  no  wish  to  hinder  journallnn 
u  A  purely  literarj  iDBtituCiou.  He  objechid  to  the  %iug 
sheets  which  poked  fan  at  Court  appoiatmeQta,  dealt  ma- 
hciouilj  with  the  prirate  lives  of  his  favorite  great  ladies, 
and  of  his  racy  young  bishops,  and  he  detest^  the  news- 
letters, because  their  reports  of  Versailles'  doiugB  were 
tDOre  graphic  than  complimentary,  and  served  to  inoculate 
the  provincial  nobility  with  a  poor  opinion  of  royal  morals. 
But  be  loved  jokes  at  small  people  just  as  he  loved  pastry ; 
aod  epigrams  asainst  his  enemies,  good  verses,  and  smart 
criticisms  on  duU  books,  were  as  agreeable  to  him  as  the 
champngne  which  was  his  usual  drink.  Therefore,  when 
leave  was  asked  him  to  found  a  journal  which  should  deal 
with  literary  eveiits  as  the  Gazaie  de  France  did  with  po- 
litical, and  afterwards  another  ioumal  which  should  be  the 
organ  of  social  topics,  lively  but  loyal  and  discreet,  he 
readily  consented,  and  thus  were  established  the  Joamal 
da  Savants  and  the  Msreure,  which  remained  household 
WOTds  in  Frenchmen's  mouths  antil  the  Revolution. 


Hie  Journal  da  Savanlt  was  founded  by  Denis  Sallo, 
Councillor  of  the  Parliament,  and  it  flonruhes  to  this  day. 
M.  Sallo  was  a  man  of  deep  learning,  great  industry,  and 
exquisite  manners;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  he  possessed 
the  critical  faculty,  to  a  rare  extent,  beine  able  to  judge  a 
book  in  a  few  terse  lines  as  impartial  as  they  were  shrewd. 
Colberi  took  htm  nnder  his  protection  as  Richelieu  had 
done  with  ThiSophraste  Renaudot ;  and  be  seems  to  have 
been  anxious  that  the  Joumai  dei  Sanantt  should  be  a 
mora  valuable  work  altogether  than  the  Gazette  de  France, 
for  the  French  Ambassadors  abroad  received  orders  to 
■end  M.  Sallo  complete  lists  of  the  books  that  appeared  in 
foreign  countries,  and  also  copies  of  the  books  themselves 
when  it  was  worth  the  while.  Journal  dew  Savanlt,  though, 
was  an  unlucky  title,  for  it  was  associated  in  people's  minds 
with  abstruse  Latin  treatises,  and  it  needed  nothing  less 
than  M.  Sallo's  exceptional  literary  merit  both  as  writer 
and  editor  to  eurnwunt  the  prejudice  which  this  saspidon 
of  pedantry  suggested. 

The  first  number  appeared  on  January  Sth,  1665,  and 
was  published  every  Monday  without  interruption  till 
Uarch  SOth,  when  M.  Sallo  was  dismissed  &om  his  editor- 
ship by  a  Jesuit  intrigue.  The  paper  was  of  quarto  size, 
having  twelve  pages  of  two  columns  each,  and  cost  one  soti. 
It  attracted  little  attention  at  first,  and  it  is  on  record  that 
a  crier  venturing  into  one  of  the  markets  with  fifty  copies 
under  his  arm  was  apostrophiied  by  a  fruit-woman,  who 
told  him  he  bad  much  better  sell  her  the  whole  lot  then 
and  then  as  waste  paper,  for  that  he  would  Infallibly  have 
to  get  rid  of  them  in  that  nay  by  and  by.  But  when  the 
authors  of  Paris  discovered  that  they  were  goii^  to  be 
handled  once  a  week  by  a  man  of  strong  mind,  who  was 
determined  to  speak  fearlessly,  it  was  another  matter,  and 
the  Journitl  del  Savanlt  was  gratified  at  once  with  a  lar^ 
circulation,  and  an  inveterate  pack  of  enemies- 
Criticism  was  almost  a  novelty  then.  There  was  a  fine 
collection  of  writers — especially  dramatic  writers  —  who 
had  uevtr  been  told  that  their  works  were  bad,  and  had  no 
wish  to  be  told  iL  Some  of  these  were  in  the  pay  of  noble- 
men, and  as  strictures  on  the  books  or  comedies  which 
they  dedicated  to  their  patrons,  reflected  in  a  manner  on 
these  patrons  themselves  for  countenancing  such  effusions, 
Sallo  began  to  receive  hints  from  dukes  and  marquises 
that  he  had  better  leave  this  and  that  author  alone.  The 
better  class  of  writers,  too,  were  not  slow  in  taking  offence, 
for  it  is  an  unfortunate  fait  that  from  the  day  when  a  man 
first  put  his  thoughts  to  paper,  down  to  our  present  intel- 
lectual age,  authors  have  resented  any  questioning  of  their 
talent  with  a  curious  bitterness.  Sallo's  criticisms  were 
Coarteous  and  temgerat«,  but  this  made  no  difference.  He 
was  charged  with  animus,  envy,  imbecility,  and  bad  taste. 


When  he  praised  one  anihor  all  the  others  shouted  that  he 
was  venal ;  and  if  be  left  any  .one  tinnoticed,  the  thing  waa 
attributed  to  an  ignoble  desire  that  the  scribbler  in  ques- 
tion should  remain  ignored. 

Modern  critics,  who  are  initiated  by  long  usage  to  th« 
sort  of  treatment  which  was  a  new  experience  to  Sallo,  may 
sympathize  with  the  bewilderment  in  which  he  sought  to 
eipUun  that  his  intentions  were  pure.  He  was  laughed  to 
scorn,  and  one  afternooon  as  he  was  cominz  out  of  hi> 
office  with  one  of  his  sub-editors,  the  Abb4  Gallois,  that 
eccleriastic  had  his  head  punched  and  was  anointed  with  a 
bottle  of  ink.  Three  unappreciated  authors  had  selected 
tills  mode  of  vindicating  their  genius,  only  they  mistook 
I'Abb^  Gallois  for  M.  Sallo.  Frota  that  day  M.  Sallo  re- 
marked p^ilonopbically,  that  it  was  no  ase  arguing  wiili 
men  who  answered  you  with  ink-bottles,  and  he  continued 
his  criticisms  without  condescending  to  justify  their  sin- 
cerity. Nevertheless,  his  enemies  were  too  powerful  for 
him.  In  the  first  place,  he  stung  the  author  Manage,  aod 
as  a  specimen  of  seventeenth-century  criticism  we  may  as 
well  quote  the  review  which  secured  him  the  implacable 
resentment  of  that  eminent  author.  M.  Manage  had  just 
published  his  "  Amixnitates  Juris  Civili^"  and  Denis  Sallo 
thus  wrote  of  it:  — 

This  book  is  divided  into  forty  chapten  ;  bat  it  is  enough  to 
read  the  first  and  thi  Ivl,  for  as  much  will  be  learned  ^  the 
scope  of  (be  work  by  these  means  as  by  pemsing  the  whole.  In 
the  first  chapter  there  is  an  investigation  as  to  whether  the  word 
diaUctidan  nsed  in  Law  B8,  ad  Sgem  Faleidiam,  refers  to  the 
Stoics  or  the  Megarians  ;  ia  the  second  we  find  an  inquirv  as  to 
whether  responiilare  de  jure  ia  the  earns  tbing  as  retpondtTe  d» 
jure.  One  of  the  three  lost  chapters  treau  us  to  an  exhaustive 
dispute  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  graaidat,  which  has  been 
rendered  diversely  as  jay  and  crow;  but  the  author,  after  exam- 
ining ail  the  proofa,  concludes  for  crow  ;  and  it  may  be  hoped 
that  learned  men  will  henceforth  cease  to  debate  on  a  point 
which,  to  be  sare,  bad  not  largely  engrossed  public  attention. 
In  the  last  chapter  but' one  are  collected  all  the  elymolwies 
scattered  about  in  the  works  of  jaiisconsaltB ;  and  the  nnal 
chapter  of  all  invettigBtes  the  unsettled  question  as  to  whether 
the  sort  of  men  who  f^ard  the  seraglios  of  Eosteni  princes  are 
in  a  condition  to  carry  arms.  The  contents  of  (he  other  chap- 
ters are  as  iuteiesting  and  erodite  as  the  above ;  whence  one 
may  infer  that  the  book  ia  of  too  scholarly  an.  order  to  be  studied 
by  any  save  men  of  rare  attunments. 

M.  M4n^  could  not  dinest  thu  notice,  and  he  speedily 
found  an  ally  in  Charles  Patin,  brother  to  Dr.  Giiy  Patin 
who  had  made  Dr.  Renaudot's  life  so  burdensome.  Guy  Pa- 
tin may  be  taken  as  the  embodiment  of  conventional  respec- 
tability in  seventeenth-century  France.  He  differed  little 
from  Uie  same  type  of  man  in  our  own  day,  for  he  disliked 
innovation  and  truth  ;  would  admit  of  no  common-sense  in 
any  head  but  his  own  ;  and  was  for  putting  down  clever 
people  as  adventurers.  It  was  quite  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  such  a  man  should  have  a  respectable  brother,  who 
wrote  a  book  called  "  Introduction  b  I'histoire  par  les 
mddailles,"  and  Sallo  would  have  done  better  to  leave  the 
respectable  book  and  brother  alone,  as  facts  too  weighty  to 
be  interfered  with.  But  he  criticised  the  brother,  and  the 
brother  retorted  by  a  pamphlet.  Guy  Patin  and  other 
respectable  people  raised  the  hue-and-cry  against  tbl* 
interloper  who  had  come  and  set  himself  np  as  a  sovereign 
judge  of  better  men's  works,  and  Colbert,  irritated  at  such 
insults  against  a  writer  whom  he  knew  to  be  the  soul  of 
honesty,  threatened  Charles  Patin  with  the  Bastile.  Therfr- 
upon  Guy  Fatin,  writing  to  a  friend,  broke  out  after  his 

Dat  veniam  corris,  vexat  censura  colnmbas, 

and  he  bestirred  himself  so  actively  in  organizing  a  league 
of  social  ostracism  against  Sallo,  that  the  nnfortunate  man 
had  already  two  thiMS  of  Paris  orraved  against  him,  when, 
at  the  beginning  of  Msrch  —  that  is,  when  hii  paper  wa4 
just  two  months  old  — he  ventured  to  meddle  in  ecclesias- 
tical business,  and  put  himself  in  his  enemies'  power.  The 
Papal  Index  had  condemned  the  famous  worV  by  Marca, 
"  lie  Concordantii  Saeerdotii  et  Imperii,"  and  also  a  trea- 
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tiie  bjr  LaDnKy,whick  Buailed  the  abariTe  privileges  of  ^re- 
ligious order*.  Sallo,  who  wti  a  gtaauch  Oallic&n  u  well 
k«  va  expert  juriflt,  took  the  defence  of  these  incriminated 
works,  both  on  theol^ical  and  legal  groundi ;  and  he  thus 
ended  his  article :  "  'lae  cenaorsbip  of  the  Inaaisitori  can- 
not detract  anything  Irom  the  eateem  which  will  be  awarded 
to  the  books  of  MM,  Marca  and  Launaj  bv  a!t  good  French- 
men, for  these  works  contain  only  souad  maxims,  such  as 
are  the  basis  of  citH  liberty  in  all  free  states." 

This  WHS  quite  eoough  Cor  the  Jesuits,  who  had  been 
watching  with  alarm  the  independent  spirit  of  the  Journal 
del  Saoantr,  and  bad  actively  seconded  Guy  Patin'i  cabal, 
hoping,  doubtless,  that  they  might  fret  the  mana<rement  of 
the  paper  into  their  own  hands.  They  set  the  Papal  Nun- 
cio to  work,  and  this  dignitary  requested  that  jhe  jonmal 
might  be  suppressed.  Louis  Xlv,  refused  five  times,  but 
the  sixth  he  reluctantly  gave  his  consent,  for  the  influenceB 
brought  to  bear  on  him  were  too  manr  and  importunate  for 
fiuHier  redstance.  So  Denis  Sallo  lost  his  place,  and  it 
was  a  heavy  blow  to  him,  for  he  had  b^in  to  take  pride  in 
his  paper.  It  does  the  King  credit  that  he  ^ould  have 
endeavored  to  protect  the  journalist,  and  it  is  a  pity  that 
Colbert  should  not  have  pOBseesed  in  this  instance  the  same 
ascendency  over  him  as  Richelieu  did  over  Louis  XIIL,  for 
if  the  Jo'irnal  des  SavarUi  could  have  lasted  ten  years  in- 
stead of  three  months  only,  under  Sallo's  direction  it  might 
have  pro|>a^ated  ideas  which  were  not  disseminated  till 
sixty  years  afterwards,  when  the  Encyclopfedists  revived 
them,  but  in  a  dangerous  form. 

This,  however,  has  always  been  the  way  in  Prance.  A 
reformer  arises,  intent  upon  doing  a  good  work  by  peace- 
able means,  but,  being  an  innovator,  is  at  once  silenced. 
In  course  of  time,  when  his  ideas  have  been  sullenly  fer- 
menting in  the  public  mind,  without  being  able  to  find  a 
Tent,  some  noisy  fanatics  start  up,  let  loose  all  the  vent- 
pegs  at  once,  and  sweep  resistance  off  its  legs  by  a  flood, 
In  which  there  is  as  much  rubbish  as  sense —  a  flood  which 
ravages  instead  of  fertilixing.  il  is'  the  old  story  of  the 
Stream  whose  course  is  checked  by  a  bar,  behind  which 
refuse  of  all  sorts  accumulates  along  with  the  water.  One 
day  the  bar  hursts,  and  in  the  place  of  a  pure  rivulet,  irri- 
gating slowly  but  surely  as  it  flows,  you  nave  a  troubled 
torrent,  racing  madly  over  the  country  and  reducing  it  to 
■  twamp.  The  stream  is  progress  by  enjightenment ;  the 
bar,  official  stupidity  ;  and  the  torrent  is  revolution  —  of 
which  the  French  must  have  seen  enough  by  this  time  to 
noderstand  the  simile.  Wheo  Sallo  was  removed,  all  the 
nsefuloBSs  of  bis  paper  went  with  him.  His  successor  was 
I'Abb^  Gallols,  the  same  who  had  the  ink-bottle  poured 
over  him :  but  the  Journal  det  SavanU  now  applied  itself 
to  conciliating  literary  cliques,  and  apportlonms  praise  or 
blame  according  as  authors  were  powerful  aod  fractious  or 
the  reverse.  It  became,  in  fact,  the  organ  of  literary  re- 
spectability, and  its  altered  character  soon  appeared  in  thie^ 
that  it  grew  popular  with  men  of  letters,  an  infallible  sign 
that  its  opinions  were  no  longer  worth  having. 

It  was  Dot  till  the  middle  of  the  eigfateenth  century  that 
the  Journal  du  Savants  refovered  a  part  of  its  early  pres- 
tige, but  by  that  time  its  place  as  an  outspoken  organ  of 
criticism  had  been  usurped  by  the  Mercwe.  This  amus- 
ing paper,  the  forerunner  of  the  modem  Fiyaro;vat  started 
In  1672  by  I>onneau  de  Vu6,  who  was  a  literary  Bohemian, 
neither  honest  nor  learned,  but  very  bold  and  clever.  He 
waa  born  in  1640,  and  had  been  trained  for  the  church, 
but,  feeling  no  taste  for  that  profession,  had  fled  from  home 
and  set  up  as  a  publisher's  hack,  writing  anything  that 
would  brin^  him  money.  By  dint  of  perseverance  and  also 
by  frightening  a  manager  '  almost  out  of  his  senses,  he  got 
a  comedy  accepted  at  one  of  the  theatres,  and  this  first 
Tenture  being  successful,  he  wrote  other  comedies,  became 
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easy  in  his  circumstances,  and  acquired  the  sort  of  tinsel 
reputation  which  soon  or  late  rewards  all  pushing  people. 
Louis  XIT.  had  been  rather  annoyed  at  the  breaking  don 
of  Sallo's  scheme  for  the  Journal  det  SaranU,  and  be  was 
piqued  at  lieariog  that  the  English  papers  were  so  much 
more  numerous  and  lively  than  those  of  his  own  kincdoa. 
He  said  one  day  that  he  saw  do  reason  why  France  iWld 
yield  to  England  on  such  a  point  as  gaxette-wridoe,  and 
was  seriously  displeased  when  some  too  frank  conrtisr  »■ 
marked  that  successful  journalism  waa  impossible  witltoU 
a  certain  degree  of  freedom,  add  that  of  this  commodi^ 
Frenchmen  possessed  none. 

About  this  time  Donneau  de  Vis^,  who  had  no  inflaaM* 
at  Court,  addressed  a  petition  to  the  Kin|,  sketching  ag  at- 
tractive prospectus  for  a  paper  half  political,  half  liteniy. 
The  Jesuits  approved  the  plan  and  advised  Louis  to  bm>- 
row  it  without  letting  ita  author  reap  the  benefit :  that  i^ 
they  undertook  to  found  the  paper  themselves  if  a  fiitl  prb^ 
ilege  were  conceded  to  a  creature  of  their*,  one  Harvani, 
a  pamphlBt«er.  The  King  made  no  objection  to  Marrani'i 
having  a  trial,  bat  he  refused  to  appropriate  Visd's  i<le* 
altogether,  and  Marvaux  and  Vis^  launched  their  psps* 
simultaneously,  with  this  difi'erence  in  the  result,  that Mii^ 
vaux's  Journal  da  Nauveltei  ran  six  weeks,  whilst  Viif  i 
Mereure  lasted  137  years,  and  forms  a  collection  of  1  Bit 
volumes.  The  paper  met  from  the  first  with  a  wild  laA  of 
success,  greater  than  that  which  had  hailed  the  first  nra- 
ber  of  Renaudot's  GazeUe  det  Fraice,  for  it  was  much  mon 
suited  to  Parisian  tastes.  Vis^  was  an  unscrupulous  ediuv, 
who  picked  the  choicest  morsels  from  the  beat  poems,  ccoe- 
dies,  novels,  and  painphlets  current,  and  inserted  that 
without  quoting  the  authors'  names.  By  those  means  hs 
made  up  a  medley  that  was  most  readable,  besides  beini 
quite  new  ;  and. every  Parisian  who  could  spell  pounced 
upon  the  precious  sheet  as  mcnkeys  will  on  nuts. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  when  the  second  number  ap- 
peared, a  great  crowd  of  noblemen's  servants  clustered  out- 
side the  publishing  office,  waiting  to  get  early  copies,  but 
presently  arrived  a  number  of  water-carriers,  beggars,  and 
costermongers,  who  contended  that  the  public  bad  a  right 
to  be  served  first,  seeing  that  the  noblemen  would  have  lb* 
copies  delivered  at  their  own  houses  In  plenty  of  time  t(K 
their  needs,  few  of  them  getting  un  before  twelve,  and  the 
footmen's  eagerness  being  nothing  but  a  stratagem  to  secnn 
copies  which  they  themselves  might  read  before  their  mis- 
ters were  out  of  bed.  Argimient«  of  a  personal  nalara 
never  lasted  long  in  those  days,  so  in  less  than  ten  mmstcs 
the  rival  parties  bad  proceeded  to  a  scrimm^e,  in  the  midst 
of  which  the  office-door  was  imprudently  opened,  the  com- 
batants rushed  in,  and  the  whole  edition  of  2000  co|]iss 
was  cleared  offin  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  office  bung 
gutted  of  its  furniture  into  thobargMn.  When  the  mis- 
chief had  been  done,  the  watoh  and  the  police,  of  ecme, 
hasteneS  to  the  scene,  and  with  customary  acumen  a^ 
rested  Visri  himself,  whom  they  caught  firing  a  horse  wtol 
full  of  Bwan-sbot  after  his  plunderers.  When  the  Slag 
heard  of  the  matter,  the  same  afternoon,  be  tent  the  de- 
spoiled editor  100  louis,  and  the  Prince  of  Condd  did  ts 
much ;  only,  for  the  next  few  months  Vis^  presided  in  per- 
son over  the  opening  of  his  office  on  publishing  days,  and 
sat  behind  the  table  with  his  horse  pistol  in  one  band  and 
a  drawn  sword  lying  close  to  the  other.  This  led  to  the 
bad  pun  which  a  wag  chalked  on  his  door :  "  Vis^  vise  lax 
mat  avisos  visant  k  lire  lea  Mercura  ravii.  Eh !  Vice  eh  I 
Avisi<  Bois  I"  (Vi»S  aims  at  the  ill-advised  who  seek  to 
read  the  stolen  Mercuries.  Eh  1  vice,  eh  1  take  warning  I) 
ADOtber  tribulation  soon  beset  him  in  the  shape  of  crien 
who  came  and  brought  up  his  first  editions  and  sold  then 
to  the  public  at  a  fancy  price,  whence  complaints  without 
end,  which  Visd  checked  at  last  by  appealing  to  the  Lien- 
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tenuit  of  Police  to  amit  and  wbip  all  such  m  should  be 
faaod  rattling  hia  paper  for  mimi  than  twelve  (oui  the  iiO' 
glfl  copy  or  three  lirre*  the  bound  volamu  of  four  namben, 
which  wai  published  at  the  end  of  each  moath. 

To  □nderaMod  the  success  of  the  Mercare  Galaat  it  mnrt 
be  remembered  that  books  were  then  eostlj,  few,  and  Arj, 
and  that  on  the  other  hand  the  number  of  people  who  could 
read  was  wery  \a,Tga.  The  Jesuits  had  done  a  great  deal 
Ibr  education  in  Paris  (though  little  in  the  provinces), 
and  public  amasetnenta  being  few,  tradespeople  whose  in- 
itructioa  had  been  neglect^l  in  earlj  life  studied  of  an 
evening  when  their  shops  wera  closed.  Il  was  a  great  boon 
to  get  bold  of  a  newspaper,  but  especiall/  of  one  which,  be- 
ing published  bj  royal  privilege,  could  entail  no  trouble- 
■ome  consequeuces  on  those  who  bought  it,  and  a  journal 
which  extracted  all  the  tit-bits  from  the  literature  of  Che 
day  and  set  itself  to  record  paesing  eventi  in  a  chatty, 
comical  style,  was  naturallv  a  most  welcome  improvement 
on  SQch  a  grave  organ  as  the  Qazatte  de  France.  The  pub- 
lishers or  Farts,  whose  profits  were  seriously  dimiaished  by 
the  cool  larcenies  which  Y'lfi  made  from  their  works,  raised 
a  great  outcry,  but  could  obtain  no  redress.  The  paper 
was  too  interesting  to  be  in  any  way  snubbed.  Ladies  who 
could  not  read  Latin  treatises  were  delighted  to  get  the 
pith  of  them  served  up  in  French,  with  humorous  com- 
ments ;  and  courtiers  who  had  not  time  to  ferret  oat  the 
smart  passages  from  long-winded  poems,  asked  for  nothing 
better  than  to  find  these  passages  reprinted  for  them  in  the 
Mercure.  Add  to  this  that  Vis^  was  a  biting  critic  of  the 
•ort  whose  verv  d  is  ingenuousness  makes  them  popular.  He 
attacked  Moli^re,  and  pretended  (hat  I'Abb^  Cotin  (covered 
with  undying  ridicule  byBoileau)  was  a  much  greater  man. 
He  declared  that  Perrault  far  excelled  Virgil,  Homer,  and 
Horace  ;  and  that  Racine,  who  gave  a  shoat  of  dismay  at 
this  heresy,  was  a  simpletop.  Boileau  himself  was  doc 
spared,  nor  Regnard,  Balzac,' J.  B.  Rousseau,  or  La  Bra- 
^re.  Every  man  of  undoubted  merit  was  assailed  by  M. 
Vis£,  and  such  is  the  prestige  of  impudence  that  writen 
who  had  rrlwlled  furiously  against  the  mild  and  gentleman- 
like criticisms  of  Sallo  in  the  Jownal  des  Savanti,  cowed 
tamely  under  the  lash  of  Che  barefaced,  unprincipled  lam- 
pooner. Here  are  a  few  specimens  of  tne  journalistic 
amenities  which  V'lai  inaugurated :  — 

A  poet  wbo  has  ruined  one  publisher,  and  it  fctt  hurrying  a 

leoond  towards  the  workhouse  (I'ti6pi[a1},  came  yesterday  and 
wrote  "  K^  "  on  onr  door.  We  thank  him  for  his  courtesy  in 
thus  dropping  his  cord  on  ns. 

Monsieur  J.  B.  R (J.  B.  Rousseau  ?)  complains  Ifaat  we  are 

blind  to  hia  meriw.  We  reply  that  nature  baa  not  endowed  us 
with  tbe  faculty  of  aeeinu;  clear  through  muddy  water.    But  we 

will  resume  Ihia  discnssion  when  Monsieur  It has  paid  his 

tailor  for  that  maroon  coat  which  he  has  been  sporcing  so 
ptoudly  all  this  monlh,  not  withs  ran  ding  tbe  two  creases  in  the 
Mck,  which  form  its  most  attrsctive  features.  ' 

Mon&i^r  A — —  1  Monsieur  A——*  I  you  have  written  a 
Iislia  treatise  on  the  soul,  and  a  schoolboy  copied  a  paragraph 
and  showed  it  to  hia  maalar  aa  his  own.  He  has  been  whipped 
for  writing  nonienae  and  bad  grammar. 

Wc  hear  ibal  M.  M (Muliero  ? )  ia  not  happy  at  our  re- 
marks un  his  last  comedy.  We  pronounced  it  tasteless  ;  we  were 
wrong.  Being  pla(,'ued  with  mice,  we  set  a  copy  of  this  valu- 
aUe  work  near  a  hole  in  onr  flooring ;  twelve  mice  came  and 
ate  of  it,  and  died  in  cruel  agonies. 

It  is  reported  that  Count  d'A and  the  Marquis  de  L. 

O have  had  a  duel  about  their  honor.    It  is  singular  how 

tome  people  will  tight  nbout  nothing. 

Some  of  these  pleasantries  might  possibly  have  led  M. 
Vii6  into  scrapes  bad  he  not  made  it  a  rule  to  pay  a  com- 
pliment to  the  King  in  every  one  of  hia  numbers ;  he  also 
let  the  cierijy  alone,  and  spoke  cautiously  both  of  Court 
ladies  and  iTiJSuits.  This  ensured  him  a  safe  career,  and  be 
edited  the  Mercure  till  his  death,  which  did  not  occur  till 
tllO,  thirty-eight  years  after  the  paper  was  founded.  Dur- 
ing the  first  few  years  of  this  time  he  had  Thomas  Cor- 
neille,  brother  of  the  great  Corneille,  for  hig  sub-editor,  and 
be  always  showed  a  talent  for  gathering  a  sood  staff  of 
writers  round  him,  though  singularly  enongn,  he  would 
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never  entrust  his  contributors  with  tbe  task  of  conducting 
the  journal  whilst  he  was  ill.  Thus  two  attacks  of  ague  ha 
had  in  1 673  and  1675  caused  him  to  suspend  publication 
altogether  for  three  moDths,  and  in  1776,  falling  ill  ag^ 
and  being  ordered  a  change  of  air,  he  suspended  tbe  Uttr- 
care  far  two  whole  years.  Bat  from  1678  the  paper  a]>- 
peared  regularly,  though  as  a  monthly,  not  a  weekly  peri- 
odical,  Visd  having  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
weekly  numbers  were  more  interesting  when  bound  up  all 
four  together  than  issued  separately.  In  this  form  the  pa- 
per became  virtually  a  magazine,  and  swelled  to  400  pagea, 
but  its  attractiveness  leems  to  have  been  rather  enhanced 
than  diminished  by  the  change;  Mme.  de  Monteipan  re- 
marking flatteringly  of  it,  that  the  only  drawback  to  the  old 
Mereure  was  that  there  was  not  enough  of  it,  and  that  she, 
for  her  part,  preferred  drinking  a  bumperful  of  champagne 
once  a  month  to  sipping  a  thimbleful  every  week.  M.  Vise 
'  into  a  very  consequential  person  towards  the  close  id 
ife,  and  sported  a  velvet  coat  with  gold  lore.  A  noble- 
having  called  npon  bim  to  beg  an  inserUon  in  prusa 
of  a  lady  he  was  courting,  Vis^  kept  him  waiting  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and  iriien  the  nobleman  mentioned  tha 
lady's  name  (she  was  a  widow  addicted  to  rouge)  the  edi- 
tor said  dryly,  "  Sit  down  and  write  the  compIimeDt  yon^■ 
self,  my  lord,  for  I  am  no  judge  of  painting." 

Visi  was  succeeded  by  one  of  his  contributors,  Riviim 
Dufresny,  who  was  in  all  respects  an  oddity,  but  a  journal* 
ist  to  his  fingers'  ends.  He  had  been  valet  to  Louis  XIV. 
when  young,  and  married  his  washerwoman  when  he  wa* 
forty,  to  quash  a  debt  of  thirty  pistoles  which  he  owed  her 
and  was  unable  to  pay.  Somebody  having  observed  io  his 
hearing  that  poverty  was  no  sin,  he  answered,  "  No,  it's 
much  worse;"  and  be  was  poor  to  his  dying  day  —  gambling 
away  bis  money  as  fast  as  he  earned  it,  and  giving  beggars 
crown  pieces,  instead  of  pence.  After  conducting  tha 
Mereure  brilliantly  for  three  years,  he  retired  on  a  pension 
paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  paper,  and  remained  one  of 
the  registered  proprietors  till  bis  death,  which  Toltaire 
chronicled  in  tbe  lines,  — 


The  two  editon  who  came  afterwards,  LeF^vredeFonte- 
nay  (1714-1716)  and  I'AbbJ  Buchet  (1716-1721)  were 
both  distinguished  scholars  and  critics,  and  Buchet,  desir^ 
ous  of  rendering  the  paper  less  frivolous,  changed  its  nama 
from  Mereure  Galanl  to  JVoureou  Jtfercure.  He  for«>t, 
however,  to  be  less  sarcastic  than  his  predecessors,  and  so 
was  poisoned  in  1724  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  by  some  small 
but  spiteful  wits,  whose  vanity  he  had  ofTended.  The  next 
editor  seems  to  have  been  painfully  impressed  by  this  cataa- 
trophe,  for  he  kept  bis  name  a  secret,  and  it  was  not  till 
1 724,  when  the  Mereure  was  treniforined  anew  into  Mereure 
de  France,  that  a  gentleman  named  La  Roque  was  found 
bold  enough  to  risk  arsenic  by  declaring  himself  responsi- 
ble for  the  contents  of  the  journal. 

The  Mereure  had  now  become  a  line  property,  and  the 
editor  drew  as  much  as  20,000  livres  from  it.  .  Tbe  Govern- 
ment learning  this,  and  l>eing  imbued  with  peculiar  no- 
tions as  to  literary  proprietorship,  issued  a  minute  confit- 
cating  tbe  revenues  of  the  journal,  and  decreeing  that  tha 
editor's  salary  should  be  fixed  at  10,000  livres,  the  sur- 
plus to  l>e  devoted  to  pensions  payable  to  former  contrib- 
utors. The  editor  assented  to  the  arrangement,  for  h« 
earned  large  perquisites  by  insertiDc;  puffs  in  favor  of  en- 
riched farmers- sen eral,  who  wished  to  be  compared  to 
Lucullus  and  Mscenas,  and  actresses  of  more  beauty  than 
talent.  This  was  beginning  to  be  recognized  as  a  legitimate 
branch  of  profits  in  a  well-conducted  newspaper,  and  a  story 
is  told  of  an  actress  wbo  visited  La  Roque,  laid  ten  louis  on 
tbe  table,  and  said  :  "  Now,  sir,  1  hope  you'll  treat  me  to 
something  fine  for  this  money."  "  Unquestionably,"  said 
La  Roque,  and  he  wrote  there  and  then  ;  "  Mile  Serlet 
deserves  to  have  her  salary  increased  by  at  least  ten'louis." 
"  What,  is  that  all  you're  going  to  put  ?  "  asked  the  actren 
in  astonishment.  "  Yon  seem  to  tbink  ten  louis  a  large 
sum,"  answered  the  editor,  quietly.    BUla  Serlet  took  tSa 
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Unt,  m*e  100  IouIb,  and  was  conBcientiouilj  pufied  fhim 
tlwt  day  forth.  On  SDOther  occmIod  an  KctreM  called  with 
a  dlamoDd-backed  watch,  which  Lb  Roque  much  admired, 
and  which  the  promited  to  leod  him  when  8b«  retnmed 
home.  She  did  ao,  and  La  Boqae  wrote  in  the  next  ATer- 
ewe :  "  Mile.  Normeillea  is  an  actreu  fall  of  promiae  ;  it  is  a 
pity  that  her  memory  should  be  so  defective."  Of  course 
the  lady  returned  to  ask  the  meaning  of  this  strange  sen- 
tence, and  to  protest  against  it  ai  a  breach  of  contract 
"  Pardon  me,"  replied  La  Roque, "  you  sent  me  the  watch, 
hnt  you  forgot  the  ch^n." 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  that  tbeJI/ercurs  jobbed 
its  columns  throughout,  bat  it  has  lone  been  a  maxim  with 
Prench  journalists,  and  indeed  with  oUiers  besides  French- 
men, that  praise  may  be  sold  without  harm,  for  it  occasion- 
ally converts  a  poor  performer,  artist,  actor,  or  writer,  into 
a  good  one  by  force  of  encouragement.  The  Mercura  did 
not  require  money  to  praise  people  who  deserved  it,  neither, 
■a  a  rule,  did  it  sell  its  censure  to  gratify  private  malice. 
It  simply  did  what  Loret  first  began  to  do  in  his  Rhyming 
fiazeltl,  that  is,  extolled  persons  with  more  money  than 
brains,  and  left  the  public  to  ratify  or  dissent  from  the 
enWies  at  its  pleasure. 

Inere  were  some  editors,  however,  who  were  entirely  in- 
corruptil}Ie.  Laplace,  Marmontel,  and  La  Harpe,  Uiree 
men  of  honor,  became  sacceiaively  conductors  of  the  Mer- 
ewt,  and  the  paper  attained  in  their  hands  to  the  highest 
character  for  impartiality.  Towards  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  to  be  a  contributor  to  ibeSftrcure  was 
reputed  as  great  a  distinction  as  to  write  for  the  ^eeue  ifu 
Deux  Monda  nowadays;  and  all  the  writers  of  eminence 
in  France  figured  on  its  staff,  turn  by  turn,  most  of  them 
writing angnymously.  Noone  can  peruse  the  Mereare  of  a 
century  ago  without  feeling  that  its  superiority  to  all  the 
other  periodicals  since  published  in  trance  is  indisputable. 
Hot  even  the  Revue  del  Deux  Mondet  can  compare  with  it 
in  sustained  interest  and  purity  of  style,  and  one  may  in- 
stance the  review  published  shortly  afler  the  appearance  of 
BouBseau's  "  Nonvelle  U^lo'ise  "  to  ebow  that  criticism  had 
reached  its  climax  of  perfection  under  Lonis  XV.'s  reign, 
and  has  done  nothing  but  degenerate  ever  since.  The  review 
in  question,  however,  humorous,  sparkling,  and  in  every  way 
admirable  as  it  is,  forms  hut  one  of  hundreds  of  other  essays, 
novelettes,  and  epigrams,  which  Parisian  journallsti  of  the 
present  generation  would  do  so  well  to  study  ai  models. 
The  wit  of  the  contributors  appears  to  have  been  inex- 
haustible, and  it  is  not  the  smallest  proof  of  their  preemi- 
nence over  their  descendants  that  tfaev  shonld  have  written 


anonymously  about  the  columns  of  the  Mereure.  Where 
is  the  modem  French  periodical  that  would  be  content  to 
possess  a  contributor  but  half  as  illustrious,  without  trum- 
peting tbe  fact  to  the  whole  world  from  every  odvertise- 
mentnoanUng  in  the  cajHtal  ? 


The  publication  of  the  Mereure  was  not  interrupted  till 
the  Revolution,  but  long  before  that  dale  its  exclusive 
privilege  as  a  social  and  political  organ  had  been  set  at 
nought,  and  hundreds  of  newspapers  and  magazines  ap- 
peared in  imitation  of  it.  However,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  until  Louis  XVI.  was  dethroned,  Paris  was 
officialiy  supposed  to  possess  but  three  periodicals  :  the 
Gazette  de  France  for  politics,  Le  Journal  Hes  Sanantt  for 
literature  and  science,  and  the  Mereure  de  France  for  poli- 
tics, literature,  and  social  matters  mingled. 

For  a  time  these  monopolies  were  respected,  but  only 
for  a  very  short  time.  Louis  XIV.  promised  Donneau  de 
Viii  that  any  infringement  of  his  rights  should  be  pun- 
ished with  tbe  galleys,  but  it  was  diiKcult  to  punish  with 
Qie  galleys  Frxncbmen  who  went  to  London,  Holland, 
Flanders,  or  Geneva,  and  founded  papers  there,  nor  was  it 
easy  to  seize  the  numerous  copiea  of  these  prints  wbieh 
were  smuggled  into  Paris.  Moreover,  it  was  not  quite  fair 
that  Paris  should  be  deprived  of  its  oews-eheet  because  M. 


Vis£  happened  to  have  the  ague,  so  the  King  was  oUi^ 
to  compound.  The  Mereure  retained  ita  nominal  privi- 
lege, but  semi-political  journals  were  allowed  to  appear  by 
paying  it  a  tax  which  varied  from  1000  livres  to  SOW 
livrea  a  year,  and  also  an  equivalent  tax  to  the  GaieUi  de 
France.  To  keep  up  the  fiction  of  the  monopoly,  tbe  trib- 
utary papers  bore  the'  name  of  some  provincial  town  and 
purported  to  be  both  printed  and  published  there ;  for  it 
was  apparently  better,  according  to  official  notions,  that  a 
journal  should  tell  a  peHodicol  talsehood  than  that  the  im- 
mortal principles  ot  rootiue  should  be  disturbed.  In 
course  of  time  some  laxity  occurred  in  these  arrangements; 
the  tributaries  grew  remiss  in  that  payments,  and  then 
censed  to  pay  at  all. 

During  the  Regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  {1715-M) 
the  GazeUe  de  France,  Mereure,  and  Journal  del  Saeaalt 
combined  to  bring  an  action  for  infringement  against  all 
the  papers  then  existing,  but  they  were  non-suited  on  a 
technical  objection  ;  and  this  was  their  last  attempt  at  as- 
serting their  prerogatives.  They  remained  content  with 
the  prestige  which  their  connection  with  Government  se- 
cured them,  and  with  a  fee  of  1000  livres,  which  new  pa- 
pers paid  them  at  starting,  in  return  for  a  bond  of  indem- 
nity guaranteeing  the  new  papers  against  suits  at  law. 
The  Journal  des  Savanli  was  the  worst  off  of  the  three  by 
this  concordat,  for  it  could  only  claim  a  fee  from  purei;  lit- 
erary journals,  and  the  prosecutions  of  these  was  so 
troublesome  and  useless  a  matter  that  towards  the  be^ 
ning  of  the  eighteenth  century  Government  abandoned  tbs 
task,  and  tacitly  allowed  any  fVenchman  who  pleased  to 
start  a  paper  provided  there  was  no  mention  in  it  ^  pdi- 
tics  or  religion.  This  liberty,  though,  waa  of  a  verr  tilfid 
kind  and  subject  altogether  to  the  whims  of  the  Lienten- 
ant-General  of  Police  and  the  clerks  acting  under  him. 
Papers  wonld  swarm  one  day  and  be  con&eated  whole- 
sale ^le  next  vrithout  a  shadow  of  reaaon.  It  was  a  con- 
tinual cycle  of  sunshine  and  storm.  

As  may  be  supposed,  a  king  so  autocratic  as  Louis  AlV. 
did  not  relent  in  his  severity  towards  the  Press  from  any 
growing  love  of  journalism  ;  he  yielded  because  the  Prev 
was  simply  too  strong  for  him.  The  papers  which  wen 
published  abroad  and  found  their  way  into  France  were 
most  dangerous  nuisances.  They  uatfermined  the  royal 
authority  by  lauding  the  institutions  of  free  states  like 
lEngland  and  Holland,  and  they  turned  the  King  penm- 
ally  into  ridicule,  by  painting  him  exactly  as  be  waiia 
mind,  body,  and  speech.  Louis  XIV.  has  come  down  to 
Qs  like  many  another  sovereign,  with  the  halo  of  grandeur 
which  Court  panegyrists  and  nlstorians  have  set  like  a  sto- 
ond  crown  on  bis  head.  Butkingsare  not,  as  a  rule,  famons 
for  great  intellect,  or  even  for  common-sense  or  taste;  and 
Louis  XIV.  wan,  as  Thackeraj  has  so  well  dubbed  him,  % 
Royal  Snob.  Eaten  up  by  bia  own  conceit  talking  an  in-  - 
dated  jargon  of  bumptiousness,  pompous  in   little  (biaa, 

Eievish,  dissolute,  ugly,  and  hypocritical,  he  was  just  the 
ng  to  afford  humorists  an  endless  subject  for  jokes  ;  and 
fait  successor,  Louis  XV.,  was  like  him,  with  tbe  additioosl 
royal  virtue  of  being  stingy.  The  Gaxetle  d'Anuterdem 
and  the  Gazelle  de  Leyde,  two  papers  which  ore  better  knows 
under  the  generic  title  of  the  GazeUe  de  Hvliandt,^  tot^ 
minute  note  ot  all  the  foibles  and  stupid  utterances  of  this 
kingly  pair.  They  had  correspondents  at  Court  who  could 
never  be  detected  (tbe  Duke  do  Saint  Simon  was  '^^^V^ 
suspected  of  being  one  of  them;  hence  Louis  XIV.'l 
strong  dislike  to  him  ;  the  Due  de  Laueun  was  suspected 
too),  and  they  led  a  mocking  choruSj  which  was  kept  "p 
by  a  multitude  of  other  gazettes,  some  of  which  were  vim- 
lent  beyond  conception.  Here  is  a  complete  list  oflhs 
foreign  papers  printed  in  French,  which  made  sport  of 
tile  Majesties  of  Louis  XTV.  and  XV.,  and  soured  their 
royal  minds ;  — 

Noucella  Ordinaires  de  Londrei,  1650-51;  GaieUtM 
liruxellex,  1654-1711;  Gazelle  d^Amsterdam,  1663-1791; 
Merture  HoUandais,l612-H;  Gazette  de  Leydt,  1680-nW; 
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Merciire  Hatoriqtie  de  La  Ham,  1688-1772;  Ltttra^Am- 
turdam,  16S&-90;  LeOra  de  La  ffaye,  1692-1 7SS  ;  Journal 
dt  TEuropr.  (Straabuig),  1696;  Etprit  da  Cnun  de 
f Europe  (Portsmouth  and  Brussels),  1699-1710;  NouvelU* 
da  Court d" Europe  (Loiidoa),  1710-15;  La  Quinlesttncedei 
tfouoelltM  (AmtterdMo),  n  12-27 ;  MenioiraCritiqua,l122; 
Le  IfouveUimt  ioru  fard  (Cologne  and  Clevw),  1723-3S  ; 
Coiirrier  iF Avignon,  1733-38;  Gazette  d'Ulrecht,  1734-87; 
NouvtauMercurede  La  Sage,  mO-Si;  Magatinda  ^vine- 
nualM  (Amsterdam),  1741 ;  EpUagueur  Politique  (Amster- 
dam),  1741-12;  Demoilhina  iiodeme  (Amsterdam),  1746- 
47  ;  Le  ifoii$onneur  (Utrecht),  1741-42  ;  Journal  Unieenel 
deLa  ifo^,  1743-47;  ^iruD«Uute  Suuj«  (Neufchlcel),  17a4- 
<S;  L'Obiervaleur  Hotlandait  (La  Haye),  1795;  L'Armit 
Politime,  1768;  Courrier  du  Bni-Rjltn,  1682  (this  paper, 
publialied  at  Straebnrg,  exists  alill)  ;  OauUe  dee  Payi  Bom, 
17S0-65;  Galeae  det  OazsU«j  (Boaillion),  1760-89  ;  £'06- 
tervaleur  Franfifis  A  Londrei,  1769-T2;  Oazetle  det  Deux 
Pom*  (Zwelbrncken),  1 770 ;  Leltrei  Hiatoriques  de  Cologne, 
1788-98. 

That  these  papers  were  not  foet  to  be  despised  may  be 
teen  from  the  Ions  time  which  manj  of  them  tasted;  and 
several  volames  mi^ht  be  written  about  the  stratagems  em- 
ployed for  introduciofc  them  into  France,  and  the  direrte 
methods  adopted  by  the  Crown  to  combat  them.  Thej 
entered  France  in  herring-tubs,  in  bottles  presumed  to 
contain  Rhine  wine,  in  bales  of  cloth,  ojster-harrels,  boots, 
coat-linings,  and  even  in  the  muzzles  of  cannon  returning 
from  war.  Coming  back  to  France  to  winCer  after  a  cam- 
paign in  Flanders,  Marshal  Vauban  ordered  a  battery  to 
ludt  and  fire  a  salute  to  the  French  flag  within  sight  of  the 
frontier.  Of  the  six  pieces  that  were  drawn  up  for  this 
pnrpose  five  were  found  rammed  to  the  mouth  with  copies 
of  the  Gazette  d' Amsterdam,  which  a  captain  of  arlLIlery 
had  put  there  "to  preTent  the  damp  from  getting  into  the 

Kns,"  as  he  Isughingly  said.  Vauban  appears  to  have 
ighed  too,  though  he  orderetl  the  gasettes  to  be  torn  up 
and  distribut«d  as  wadding.  The  papers  were,  in  &ct, 
irrepressible.  In  vain  was  It  that  the  Kind's  ambassadors 
complained  of  them  ;  in  vain  was  it  that  Louis  XIV.  con- 
quered Holland,  actuated  in  hii  hatred  for  that  cuuntir 
princioally  by  the  gazettes  it  produced :  in  vain  was  it 
that  tbe  importation  of  all  foreign  journals  was  declared 
high  treaion.  The  papers  filtered  across  the  frontier,  no 
one  could  tell  how. 

One  day  Louis  ^I V.  marched  into  the  Galore  des  Glaces 
at  Versailles,  livid  with  rage,  and  holding  a  newspaper 
clenched  in  his  hand.  The  whole  Court  were  assembled 
and  quaked  at  the  signs  of  fury  which  were  unusual  with 
the  King,  for  he  seldom  went  beyond  waspishuess.  "  Mon- 
nenr  de  la  Seynie,"  he  cried  shrilly  to  the  Lieutenant  of 
Police,  "  this  must  be  put  a  atop  to.  Any  man,  no  matter 
what  may  be  his  rank,  who  is  found  with  one  of  these 
mpers  in  his  possession,  shall  answer  for  it  with  his  head." 
Half  an  hour  later,  drawing  his  handkerchief  from  his 
pocket,  ho  pulled  out  a  Butch  Gazette  which  some  nimble- 
fingered  courtier  had  dropped  there,  probably  to  show  the 
absurdity  of  punishing  people  for  what  might  be  a  mere 
accident.  As  to  Louis  XV.  and  his  mistresses,  Mme.  de 
Pompadour  and  Mme.  du  Barry,  they  were  continually  dis- 
covering uewapaper  extracts  thrust  by  unknown  handa  in 
placea  where  tbev  would  be  auro  to  find  them.  The  Due 
de  Richelieu  talking  one  day  of  the  scurrilousnese  of 
foreign  journaliata,  Mme.  du  Barry  answered  spitefully,  "  I 
should  like  to  see  into  your  heart  and  find  how  many  of 
those  Bcurriloua  papers  you  had  brought  with  you  to  Ver- 
sulles  to  pot  into  my  Japan  vases."  "  Into  my  heart, 
Madame,"  answered  the  witty  Duke;  "you  lurely  don't 
imagine  your  sex  has  lea  me  heart  enough  to  keep  a  record 
there  of  all  the  sood  things  I  do."  On  another  occasion 
Louis  XV.  remarked  :  "  I  wish  my  best  friends  would  save 
themselves  the  trouble  of  putting  newspapers  under  my 
napkin  to  prove  their  love  for  me.  1  take  their  affection 
for  granted  without  that." 

Louis  XIV.  hit  upon  the  idea  of  publishing  papers  in 
Paris  which  should  bear  the  titles  of  Gazette  de  Leyde, 
Oazette  (FAmsterdain,  etc.,  hoping  thereby  to  confuse  the 


lid  boy  the  loyal  fiapers  expecting  to  find 
id  be  deceived  for  their  pains.    But  tbe  ax> 
periment  was  not  of  long  duration  —  for  the  only  people 


confused  were  the  police  agenta,  who  could  not  be  at  uw 
trouble  of  examining  the  newspaper  in  every  reader's  hand 
to  see  if  tt  was  a  genuine  sheet  or  a  counterfeit-  The 
result  was,  that  everybody  bought  the  disloyal  gaxettea 
and  pretended,  if  caught,  tliat  the  purchase  had  been  made 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  tbe  loyal  print,  as  the 
words  eufn  privilegio  certified.  As  a  last  resource,  the 
licensing  of  Parisian  gazettes  under  provincial  names  or 
dating  places,  as  above  menUoned,  was  attempted,  and  this 
was  fairly  successftd.  The  Ripvblique  da  Lettra,  Bibti- 
othiqut  Untttertelle,  Journal  de  Midecine  (half  political), 
and  Lettree  Hiitoriquei,  are  the  moat  celebrated  of  the 
papers  launched  from  1682  to  1692;  and  in  1702-4  and 


The  Journal  de  Treeoux  was  edited  by  Jesuits  and  lasted 
many  years;  the  Journal  de  Verdun  was  conducted  by  a 
man  named  Claude  Jordan,  who  passed  for  a  most  devoted 
subject;  hut  who,  whilst  editing  a  loyal  paper  for  tbe 
King,  was  secret  editor  of  that  very  Gazette  de  Leyde, 
which  he  had  been  commissioned  to  counteract,  as  was 
found  out  afler  his  death,  to  the  stupefaction  of  all  well- 
thinking  minds.  The  Journal  LiUiraire  de  Blots  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  doctor  who  had  adopted  the  ingenious  and  moat 
aatiafactory  theory  that  people  who  disregarded  the  Biblical 
precept  aliout  honoring  the  King  invariably  perished  by  a 
violent  death,  which  Nature  provided  for  them  if  the  hang- 
man did  not  He  published  horrible  instances  of  this  in 
the  form  of  tales,  relating  how  various  factious  persons  had, 
within  bis  own  knowledge,  fallen  from  honaetops,  died  of 
small-pox,  or  been  hitten  ny  mad  do^.  It  must  have  been 
entertaining  literature  for  family  reading  when  the  curtaiDS 
were  drawn  after  dark ;  and  the  paper  sold  well. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  the  rush  of  financial  papers 
which  occurred  under  the  Regency,  whilst  Law's  bubble 
Mississippi  Company  was  turning  Frenchmen's  heads. 
Most  of  theae,  though  they  professed  to  ^pear  regularly 
every  day,  were  simple  placards  with  senaational  headings, 
such  as  —  "Important  list  of  Beggiu^  who  have  been 
enriched  by  M,  Law's  shares ; "  "  Account  of  the  sodden 
fortune  of  Marie  Bontran,  who  waa  cook  to  Mme.  Begon, 
and  has  now  a  coach  of  her  own,  thanka  to  M.  Law  !  " 
They  must  have  been,  in  many  cases,  advertisements 
launched  by  Law  himself,  for  this  enterprising  Scotchman 
waa  considerably  in  advance  of  his  age  in  mattera  of  charla- 
tanry. There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  he  planned  to 
found  a  daily  paper  of  as  vast  proportiona  as  any  we  have 
now.  The  Daily  Courant  had  been  started  in  London  in 
1702,  and  Law,  being  grandiose  in  all  hia  views,  wished  to 
set  up  a  journal  "  five  times  as  large  "  as  the  Courant,  and 
on  the  joint- stock  system,  like  his  Company.  Had  he  not 
been  ruined,  it  is  probable  this  scheme  would  have  been 
carried  into  effect,  and  have  met  with  success,  for  the 
Regent  was  Law's  resolute  backer,  admired  him,  and 
would  have  followed  him  into  %ny  venture.  As  it  was,  a 
gazetteer,  called  Saint  Gelais,  tried  to  establish  a  daily 
paper  in  1717,  but  two  numl>ers  of  it  only  were,  published j* 
and  the  French  were  destined  to  wait  until  1777  before  the 
Journal  de  Pari*  came  and  sumilied  a  want  which  had  long 
ceased  to  exist  in  most  other  European  states.  Previously 
to  1 777  French  newspapers  appeared  once  or  at  moat  twice 
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a  week.  The  GaxeUe  de  France  wm  the  onl^  paper  ihttt 
cootiaued  in  publish  supplemenU,  smountioK  occuion&Uy 
to  ni  or  te veil,  within  a  fortnight;  but  these  were  in 
generkl  lika  the  lupplemeDtJ  of  the  London  Gazttte,  recmda 
of  promotion  and  official  acta,  ralher  than  reportB  of  news, 
^e  impediment  ta  diuly  papera  in  France  was,  that  jour- 
naliita  could  never  be  sure  of  theu*  propertj  for  two  davi 
togeLher;  and  it  would  have  been  folly  to  embark  capital 
in  a  speculation  which  any  court  lady,  favorite,  or  under- 
ttrapping  clerk  could  have  snuffed  — ■  — '**•  ~  ' — *■'•  •-■ 
gratUy  a  minut"'-  " — •— -• 


with  a  breath  it 


W«  come  now  to  that  period  of  the  eighteenth  century 
when  politica  were  at  a  itandatili,  and  when  the  battles  of 
the  Philosophers  witli  the  Church  absorbed  all  men's  ener- 
mes.  It  waa  the  era  of  Voltaire,  Diderot,  d'Alembert, 
Boosseau,  titjmm,  the  Encvcloptedia,  and  the  expulsion  of 
llie  Jesnits.  Fury  is  a  mild  word  to  describe  the  animns 
exhibited  by  both  parties  in  this  desperate  struggle- 
Writers  were  thrown  into  the  Baslille  everv  day,  came  oat 
kgsJn  and  set  to  work  aAreah  with  more  violence  than  ever. 
The  King,  his  miitresses,  his  policy,  and  the  perilous  state 
oE  the  national  finances  were  all  lost  sight  of.  The  (;reBt 
question  was,  "  Ought  Christiaoism  to  be  maintained  or 
not  7  "  To  which  a  quarter  of  Paris  said  "  Yes,"  while  the 
other  three  quarters  cried  "No,"  and  the  point  was  fought 
over  with  pen  and  ink. 

There  were  then  two  sorts  of  writers  besides  the  Philos- 
ophers, namely,  the  Gazetteers  and  the  Journalists.  The 
former  wrote  for  the  papers  licensed  to  talk  of  politics,  the 
latter  were  attached  to  the  literary  prints,  whose  name  was 
teeion,  and'of  course  the  two  sets  hated  and  despised  each 
other  cordially.  The  Gazetteer  mainUuned  that  any  scare- 
crow was  fit  for  a  Joumalbt,  and  the  Journalist  retorted 
that  a  man  must  have  a  grovelliug  soul  to  be  a  Gazetteer. 
The  truth  was,  that  the  Gazetteers  were  the  better  men, 
being  the  richer,  and  the  Journalists  would  mostly  have 
been  glad  to  become  Gazetteers  could  they  have  obtained 
employment  on  the  political  papers.  A  similar  feud  r^ed 
during  the  first  and  second  Fmpires  between  the  Grands 
Joumaliites  and  the  Petits  Joumalistes,  and  the  quarrel 
may  be  summed  up  as  Fine  Coat  o.  Shabby  Coat,  and  eigt 
vertd.  There  were  a  few  exceptional  journalists,  however, 
who  steadily  declined  preferment  to  the  higher  prints,  and 
gloried  in  expending  a  talent  that  was  essentially  French 
on  dimsy  little  sheets,  whose  wit  and  popularity  were  far  in 
cial  value.    In  the  battle 


excess  of  their  volume  and 


of  Philosophy  the  Gazetteers  took  part  on  one  side  or  the 
Other,  with  grave  arguments  and  scholarly  essays ;  the 
Journalists  waged  war  with  puns,  songs,  and  ridicule.     A 


few  took  no  part  whatever,  but  splashed  the  combatants 
either  side  with  their  pens  moat  impartially. 

The  journalists  of  the  Encyclopedic  era  were  queer 
souls,  who  lived  in  garrets  and  dined  chiefly  off  fried 
potatoes,  served  in  a  papier  by  the  stove-woman  round  the 
corner.  Almost  every  big  street  bad  its  journalist,  and  an 
own  particular  print,  which  this  lean  hut  indefatigable 
being  published  on  candle  paper  onue  a  week.  The  man 
was  known  down  the  thoroughfare.  He  chronicled  the 
marriages,  b'irths,  or  connubiaT  woes  of  his  neighbors;  he 
was  welcome  to  a  dinner  now  and  then,  and  it  was  always 
remembered  that  he  ate  much.  If  he  showed  himself  elo- 
quent in  praising  the  comeliness  or  good  wares  of  the 
Irniteress  down-staira,  maybe  he  had  a  smile  and  tk  bag  of 
apples  given  him  for  nothing ;  if  he  went  on  the  opposite 
tack,  he  risked  having  a  saucepanful  of  kitchen  water 
emptied  over  him  next  time  be  passed.  In  either  case  — 
apples  or  kitchen  water  diminished  in  no  respect  the 
amicable  relations  he  kept  up  with  the  neighborhood ;  and 
the  grocers  of  the  district  called  him  an  honest  rogue  good- 
humoredly.  It  was  no  great  matter  to  him,  if  he  were  paid 
for  the  copies  of  his  journal,  which  he  personally  hawked 
about,  in  cash  or  kind,  and  a  pound  of  sausages  for  three 
copies,  two  rush-dips  for  a  single  number,  or  a  pair  of 
breeches  for  a  whole  half  year's  subscription,  were  rema- 


he  could  not  afford  to  despite.  People  confided 
to  him  their  Krievanoes,  and  besought  him  to  Ubel  their 
neighbors,  which  he  did  obligingly  enough,  if  be  bad  no 
special  reason  for  refusing ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
he  had  always  a  few  grudges  stalking  after  him,  thoi^ 
these  desisted  in  time,  for  the  jonm^ist  had  a  soothing 

t£)me  morning  the  whole  street  would  be  thrown  into  a 
state  of  commotion,  and  the  inhabitants  wonld  troop  out  xS 
their  doors  to  see  their  domestic  chronicler  marched  away 
solemnly  between  two  tipstaffs,  and  in  a  somewhat  hang- 
dog mood,  to  the  Bastille.  Perhaps  it  was  a  debt ',  pe> 
haps  a  too  bold  shot  at  soma  one  in  place  —  (Jerk,  beadle, 
reccuiting-sergeant,  or  what  not.  Then  thera  would  be 
much  cackling  in  the  street  and  cries  of  compassion,  and 
the  rancor  for  past  libel,  if  any  survived,  wonld  nelt 
away ;  and  the  apple-woman,  the  store-woman,  the  tailo's 
wife,  uid  the  cobbler'a  niece  would  take  turns  at  ffAag  to 
the  prison  and  passing  the  poor  journalist  a  few  delicaoM 
through  the  iron  bars. 

But  be  was  not  an  important  bird  enough  to  be  caged  for 
any  length  of  time  — he  was  a  tomtit,  not  an  eagle  —  and 
it  was  never  very  long  before  the  sun  shone  again  upon 
him,  as  he  was  released  from  durance  and  cautioned  not  to 
come  there  azMn.  Tt  " 
garret  sill  when  he  i 
would  treat  him  to  roast  veal,  and  broach  a  cheap  botUe  of 
vln  d'Argenteuil  in  his  honor.  Sadness  bad  reigned  whilst 
he  was  away,  mirth  and  joy  had  attended  the  resumptioD 
of  his  duties  as  a  censor  of  state  polity  and  a  purchaser  i£ 
fried  potatoes.  The  journalist  was  never  ricn,  bx  moatj 
melted  in  his  fingers,  and  he  seldom  married,  because  mar- 
riage is  incompatible  with  the  pursuit  of  literature  and  gal- 
lantry, which  should  go  hand  in  hand.  The  custontiiy 
end  of  the  journalist  was  the  hospital  and  a  deal  coffin,  and 
his  usual  epitaph  was  :  "  C'fl^t  un  bon  diable  I " 

The  Eocycloptedists,  Voltaire  at  the  head  of  them,  dis- 
liked the  journalist,  and  called  him  gueux,  eoguiu,  and  other 
energeJJc  things,  because  the  journalist  set  light  store  1w 
fame  to  whatever  eminence  it  attained,  and  would  write  at 
an  Eneyclopaedist  as  of  any  other  man.  But  it  mast  not 
be  forgotten  that  Voltaire  hated  and  persecuted  others  be- 
sides Uie  representatives  of  French  Grub  Street.  He  wis 
not  a  liberal  for  all  bis  philosophy,  and  people  who  pictnte 
him  as  turning  at  bay  upon  a  whole  pack  of  curs  i^ 
snarled  at  his  heels,  have  got  hold  of  the  wrong  end  of  tlM 
story.  So  long  as  the  church  was  in  the  ascendant,  lbs 
Encyclopmdists  no  doubt  had  a  hard  time  of  it  Their 
works  were  burned  by  the  hangman,  they  themselves  peo- 
pled the  Bastille  in  squads,  and  if  they  escaped  the  hatUr, 
18  was  owing  to  no  fault  of  their  enemies.  But  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  the  tables  were  reversed,  and  there 
is  nothing  more  curious  than  the  alacrity  of  the  lately  per- 
secuted philosophers  to  pay  off  old  scores,  and  so  prove 
that  a  man  may  be  a  great  Uberal  in  theory,  and  vet  douly 
love  a  little  quiet  oppression  for  his  own  private  behoof. 

There  were  three  writers  of  distinction  and  honor,  I'AbM 
Desfontaines,  I'Abb^  Grosier,  and  M.  Fr^ron,  wbo  ire 
classed  in  most  men's  minds,  on  the  strength  of  Voltaire's 
description  of  them,  as  imbeciles  of  the  choicest  sort  Thef 
were  virtually  the  three  defenders  of  Ciiristianity  doriog 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  only  men  who  endeavored  with- 
oilt  anger  or  bad  language  to  withstand,  the  flood  of  in^netf 
which  had  been  let  loose  over  the  land  in  the  name  of^iree 
thought  Fr^ron  in  particular  was  a  most  polite  and  jiut 
controversialist,  but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  being 
treated  as  the  blackest  of  scoundrels  by  the  Encyclopedist^ 
whose  infallibility  he  had  contested,  and  Voltaire  did  hii 
honest  best  to  ruin  him.  This,  then,  was  the  condition  i^ 
the  Press  at  the  close  of  Louis  XV .'s  reign :  The  philoso- 
phers had  triumphed,  but  the  Press,  taken  as  a  body,  and 
as  regards  freedom,  moderation,  and  respectabilily  geow- 
ally,  had  not  made  a  step  forward  since  vie  time  oflUniD- 
dot  and  Loret.  There  were  brilliant  writers,  and  honest 
writen,  but  the  EucyclopEedists,  who  might  have  done  nacb 
for  the  liberty  of  Journaliom  by  showing  tbemeelvei  gener- 
ous afler  their  victory,  established  the  precedent  that  ths 
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nppernuMt  putv  In  Frmnce  ghoiild  alwsyt  keep  Ihe  lower- 
mott  under  keel,  uid,  Abore  all,  gkg  it  D'Alembert,  one 
oi  the  fint  apoBtlei  of  the  R^hu  of  Man,  actually  peti- 
tioned Frederick  the  Groat  to  suppreai  the  Courritr  dw 
Bat-Rkin,  which  had  critieifled  one  of  hii,  D'Alembert' b, 
booka  too  candidly ;  and  the  detpotic  King  wu  compelled 
to  remind  this  exponent  of  liberty  that  the  first  of  Man't 
Right!  U  Vo  have  a  ji-ee  tongue.  With  the  acceMJon  of 
Louij  XVI.,  the  French  Prew  entered  upon  the  third  pe- 
riod of  ita  history.  Specnlative  philosophy  was  shelved, 
■nd  gazetteers  and  joumali«ta  applied  themielTei  to  the 
work  of  preparing  that  great  ReToLution  which  sent  most 
of  them  to  the  sct^old. 

EsmATUN.  —  A  canfoiion  of  persons  wa«  {nadrertently  mads 
in  the  previous  article  on  [he  Freach  Press.  Ii  tita  wiih  Anne 
de  Bourbon,  Duchess  of  Longusville,  and  not  with  Marie  ds 
I>>DgDeTille,  Ducbess  of  Nemours,  that  the  Duke  de  la  Rochs- 
foncanld  (ell  in  lore.  Ulle.  de  Lon^erille  was  step-dauehter 
to  Mme.  de  LoDzaerllle.  Also,  for  the  words,  "  Reix't  bench- 
man  Goodi,"  read  "  Beta's  henctuoan  and  relaliTa  Ambtoise  ds 
Oondi." 


THE  MODESTY  OF  GENIUS. 

TaKRB  are  some  little  cut-and'dried  taunts  whiph  lie 
roadv  to  the  hands  of  controversialists,  as  cannon-balls  are 
piled  upon  the  ramparts  of  a  fort,  to  be  used  irrespectively 
of  their  propriety  in  any  given  case.  Such,  for  example,  li 
the  doctrine  that  all  bullies  are  cowards.  There  is  no  rea- 
son for  suppoeins  this  to  be  true  j  some  very  brave  men 
have  bragi^  intolerably  of  their  prowess,  and  been  tyran- 
nical on  the  strensth  of  their  boasts.  But  then  it  is  veir 
pleasant  when  bullying  does  turn  out  to  be  associated  witA 
cowardice ;  and  perhaps  mankind  have  a  right  to  suppress 
to  oSensive  a  custom  by  assuming,  without  too  rigid 


r  doctrine  is  the  plausible  commonplace  about  the 
credulity  of  sceptics.  It  is  of  course  true  that  disbelief  of 
some  of  our  favorite  tenets  will  very  frequently  accompany 
the  acceptance  of  some  which  we  decline  to  accept;  and  if 
everybody  is  sceptical  who  hesitates  to  swallow  our  dog- 
mas whole,  and  everybody  credulous  whose  dogmas  we  can- 
not swallow,  credulity  and  scepticism  will  constantly  go  to- 
gether. But  we  fear  that  it  caunot  be  denied  that  there 
are  a  good  roanv  people  into  whose  minds  any  belief  on  any 
(object  can  only  be  forced  by  downright  violence;  and 
whose  rounded  and  complete  scepticism  afibrda  no  lever' 
age  for  this  comfortable  taunt 

Another  theory  of  the  same  class  b  the  sappoaed  modartr 
of  genius.  The  convenience  of  this  doctrine,  if  it  were  well 
founded,  would  be  undeniable.  There  is  nothing  so  pleoa- 
Mit  to  some  people  as  daahine  the  vanity  of  their  neighbors. 
It  ia  comfortable  to  asanme  that  the  very  fact  that  a  man 
^inks  himself  a  genius  amounts  to  a  demonstrative  proof 
that  he  is  not ;  for  if  that  doctrine  were  once  well  es- 
tablished, our  drawioK-Tooms  and  platibrma  would  be 
twept  clear  of  one  of  the  most  annoying  varieties  of  civil- 
ised human  being.  It  would  indeed  be  satisfactory  to  have 
a  conclusive  reply  to  the  demand  for  social  blackmwl  in- 
cusantly  put  forward  by  persons  hungering  and  thirsting 
after  adulation.  Moreover,  we  have  a  mora  amiable  mo- 
tive for  wUhine  the  doctrine  to  be  true.  There  can  be  no 
dmbt  that  mixlesty,  if  not  a  condition  of  genius,  at  least 
sdds  to  it  an  Inimitable  eroce.  A  man  who  is  really  a  first- 
nle  authority  gains  our  heart*  most  rapidly  by  genuine  un- 
willinKness  to  sUod  upon  his  dignity.  Few  men  are  free 
enough  Irom  snobbishness  to  resist  the  flattery  of  a  king 
who  condescends  to  meet  them  on  equal  terms ;  and  it  is 
U  even  more  delicate  piece  of  flattery  when  a  thinker, 
honored  tbrongbont  Europe,  condeacends  to  take  your 
opinion  as  worthy  of  comparison  with  hii  own.  The 
oharm,  indeed,  is  so  great  that  we  naturally  tir  to  attribute 
it  to  the  great  men  of  old.  We  contrive  to  give  ourselves 
a  kind  orhypothetical  flattery  by  fancying  Shakespeare  In- 
dulging in  the  give-and-take  of  ordinary  conversation  with 
aan  in  no  d^rea  better  than  ourselvesi  and  perfectly  nn- 


of  his  own  rightful  supremacy.  It  r^sei  ua  in 
OUT  own  opinion  to  think  that,  if  we  hod  lived  two  or  three 
hundred  years  ago,  we  mi^ht  have  been  freely  admitted  to 
M  high  a  privilege.  Now,  as  the  biographers  and  critics 
of  men  of  first-rate  genius  have  been  generally  given  to  ex- 
cessive admiration,  this  grace  which  ought  to  have  been 
characteristic,  has  there^re  been  represented  as  actually 
charocterislic,  of  all  the  greatest  men  in  the  world.  The 
portraits  having  really  been  colored  by  this  belief,  thev  are^ 
according  to  our  ordinary  logic,  adduced  a*  a  conclusive 
proof  that  the  belief  must  be  a  soUnd  one;  and  moralista 
nave  ventured  to  lay  down  as  a  general  principle  the  doc- 
trine  that  true  genius  is  free  from  self-consciousness. 

If  we  endeavor  to  test  the  doctrine  by  facts,  however,  we 
are  very  soon  brought  into  a  difficulty.  We  may  say  that 
modesty,  so  far  as  it  refers  to  an  intellectual  condition, 
means  that  a  man's  estimate  of  his  own  talents  is  not  excea- 
sive.  In  this  respect  the  man  of  genius  certainly  diffen 
widely  from  his  inferiors.  There  are,  we  should  say  at  a 
random  guess,  at  least  a  doxen  systems  of  universal  phi- 
losophy propounded.everj  year  with  the  utmost  gravity  by 
men  who  have  really  learnt  nothing  but  the  art  of  using 
long  words.  The  authors  are  just  as  pretentious  as  Hegd 
or  Comte,  and  fancy  that  they  have  found  the  one  key  to 
the  everlaatiug  enigma.  In  nearly  all  these  eases  we  should 
be  inclined  to  say  that  a  man's  vanity  was  prepoiteroua, 
except  in  so  far  as  his  utter  ignorance  might  conceal  from 
him  the  true  nature  of  his  pretensions.  In  one  case,  bow- 
ever,  in  a  century,  the  philosopher,  though  he  has  not  solved 
everything,  has  revolutionizea.the  whole  system  of  thought. 
If  so,  we  do  not  call  him  vain  ;  we  simply  admire  his  justi* 
fiable  self-confidence.  The  ninety-nine  humbugs  grossly 
over-estimated  their  powers,  whereas  he  was  really  as  great 
a  man,  or  nearly  as  great  a  man,  as  he  supposed.'  The  &ct 
is  undeniable;  but  the  argument  is  not  reallv  conclusive. 

Conceit  does  not  reallv  depend  on  the  relation  between 
a  man's  tme  value  and  nis  estimate  of  his  value.  If  so,  it 
would  be  scarcely  possible  for  some  great  men  to  be  con- 
ceited at  alL  If  Shakespeare,  for  example,  had  guessed 
only  one  half  of  the  truth  about  himiielf,  if  he  had  known 
that  the  minutest  details  of  his  life  and  writings  were  to  be 
discnised  in  all  civilized  langnages,  that  his  influence  would 
revolutionize  foreign  literatures,  centuries  after  his  death, 
and  that  Ben  Jonson  and  Fletcher  would  appear  to  bi< 
posterity  as  mere  pigmies  by  his  side,  he  would  have  been 
thrown  ofi*  his  balance  by  sheer  astonishment.  Such  in- 
cense would  have  been  too  strong  for  any  mortal  brain. 
And  in  this  sense  it  is  almost  impossible  lor  any  man  of 
genius  to  be  conceited.  Nobody,  however  brilliant  his 
promise,  can  be  confident  that  he  will  draw  one  of  the  sto* 
pendoui  prizes  in  the  vast  lottery  of  life.  A  young  man 
who  should  say,  I  will  be  a  Shakespeare,  or  a  Dante,  or  n 
Homer,  would  either  be,  or  be  in  the  way  of  becoming,  % 
fool.  Genius  must  so  far  be  unconscious  that  it  caa 
scarcely  dare  to  recognice  it*  own  superlative  merit,  and 
yet  a  man  may  concdvably  be  overpowered  even  by  a 
revelation  of  only  a  port  oflus  own  glory. 

In  another  seme  genius  must  be  neoessarily  moreor  ten 
unconscious.  Newton  is  supposed  to  have  si^d  that  hi* 
mathematical  esttellence  was  due  to  nothing  but  to  his  hav- 
ing labored  more  perseveringly  than  olhera.  And  the 
theory  ha*  been  packed  into  a  formula  that  genlQs  is  noth- 
ing but  an  infinite  capacity  for  taking  trouble.  In  spite  of 
the  great  names  which  may  be  adduced  In  behalf  of  this 
doetnne,  we  venture  to  tbinx  that  the  source  of  the  fallacy 
is  transparent.  We  will  not  dwell  upon  the  fact,  which  u 
sufficiently  obvious,  that  a  capacity  for  endurance  is  Just  as 
rare  and  valuable  an  endowment  as  a  capacity  for  immedi- 
ate insight;  and  that  a  man,  for  example,  who  eon  keep  hit 
mind  fixed  upon  a  mathematical  problem  for  many  houn 
together,  a*  Newton  is  said  to  have  done,  has  one  of  the 
rarest  of  powers.  But  the  argument  Is  more  vitally  defect- 
ive. Kewtoo  saw  that,  by  allowing  his  mind  to  dwell  upon 
certain  problems,  they  gradually  became  clear  to  him,  and 
that  the  longer  he  coutd  attend  to  them  the  clearer  hit 
mind  became.  In  other  words,  since  his  success  in  mathe- 
matical operations  varied  a*  the  amount  of  labor  bealowad 
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opoD  them,  he  uauoed  that  the  labor  wu  the  one  eueutial 
•Ument  of  ancceu.  But  obviouilj  it  doei  not  follow  that 
the  Mme  amount  of  Ubor  ft^iiD  a  feeble  brain  voald  produce 
•qual  efietita.  The  leneth  of  time  during  which  &  problem 
wat  expotied  to  the  action  of  Ma  iotellectnal  digestion  was 
one  condition  of  hiiBuccoM;  but  bo  was  the  vigor  of  the  di- 
geilion  for  a  gireo  time.  In  ibort,  Newton  could  compare 
Hi*  own  mental  operationB,  and  proDOunce  those  to  have 
been  most  fraitful  which  were  most  laborious ;  bat  he  conid 
not  look  into  the  mind  of  aeother  man,  and  see  hj  compari- 
Mu  how  slow  and  blnnderiug  wai  his  reasoning  macluner}r 
in  comparison  with  his  owe. 

We  ere  all  liable  to  makemistakeaof  this  kind,  iuone 
waj  or  the  otiier.  Wa  fancy  that  a  man  of  genius  baa  ac- 
complished success  hj  a  Incky  liit,  because  we  cannot  at  all 
realue  the  facility  with  which  he  can  at  a  given  moment 
command  all  the  resources  of  bis  mind.  And,  in  revenge, 
the  man  of  genius  attributes  to  obstinacy  or  idleneta  what 
U  the  result  of  good,  plain,  honest  stupidity.  Each  of  ua 
ean  only  liave  direct  experience  of  the  working  of  one  mind ; 
and  we  naturally  aasumo,  till  the  contrary  has  been  forced 
npon  ai,  that  all  other  minds  are  cast  in  the  same  mould. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  if,  for  a  brief  period  of  his  life, 
everybody  was  condemned  to  be  a  schoolmaster  or  a  cram- 
mer, in  order  that  be  might  more  or  less  fathom  the  stapen- 
doliB  abysses  of  human  stupidity.  Meanwhile  it  is  easy  to 
understand  how  a  Newton  or  a  Pascal,  to  whom  proposi- 
tions ordinarily  reached  by  long  processes  of  calculation 
appear  to  be  self-evident  truths,  may  be  unconscioua  of  the 
diDerence  between  himself  and  his  fellows.  It  does  not 
occur  to  them  that  men  can  be  so  blind  as  not  to  see  in 
broad  daylight,  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  tnat  they  are  wil- 
fully closing  their  eyes. 

Hisconceptioni,  however,  of  this  kind,  though  perhaps 
favorable  to  humility,  ore  certainly  compatible  even  with 
extravagant  vanity.  The  estimate  which  we  form  of  our 
own  talent!  has  but  an  indirect  relation  to  what  is  really  a 
question  of  character.  A  man  may  be  intolerably  conceited 
on  the  strength  of  a  quality  wfaicb,  even  on  his  own  show- 
ing, IB  a  trifle.  We  have  known  a  ctei^yman,  otherwise  of 
apostolic  humility,  who  could  not  conceal  his  appreciation 
M  a  leg  admirably  adapted  for  episcopal  costume.  Of 
course  he  would  not  have  seriously  maintained  the  proposi- 
tion that  good  l^s  give  a  man  a  claim  Co  unusual  respect, 
or  even  to  ecclesiastical  preferment ;  but  yet  his  conscious- 
ness of  their  fair  proportions  enabled  him  to  enter  society 
and  even  to  express  opinions  on  facts,  eay  of  dogmatic  the- 
ology, to  which  legs  have  no  distinct  relation.  Perhaps 
his  legs  were  even  more  beautiful  than  he  supposed ;  but 
that  did  not  justify  the  extreme  complacency  which  their 
coDtemplation  imparted  to  his  reflections  even  upon  differ- 
ent topics.  If  a  man's  head  may  be  turned  by  such  a  trifle, 
It  is  not  surprising  that  even  a  moderate  estimate  of  his 
intellectual  excellence  may  have  a  similsr  effect.  A  man's 
poetry  may  he  bett«r  than  he  thinks  it;  and  yet  his  opinion 
of  it  may  make  him  more  presumptuous  than  a  knowledge 
of  the  truth  would  justify.  A  millionaire  who  only  knows 
of  half  his  own  fortune  may  still  be  presumpluous. 

That  men  of  genius  ^re  in  fact  frequently  pelf 
does  not  rcqnire  proof  so  much  as  it  would  reqi 
proved  that  some  such  men  can  still  escape  self- 
ness;  and  the  excuse  that  they  do  not  exaggerate  their 
own  merit  ie  really  irrelevant.  It  would  be  more  judicious 
to  point  out  in  such  cases  that  vanity  within  certain  limits 
is  really  an  almost  essential  quality.  A  disposition  at  least 
'  which  lor  all  practical  purposes  is  undistinguishable  from 
vanity  is  a  nccesnary  stimulus  to  a  youth  who  would  do 
anything  great.  No  young  man,  for  example,  however  re- 
markable his  talent,  could  ever  have  been  justified  in  cold 
blood  "  in  taking  all  knowledge  to  be  his  province."  The 
chances  of  a  complete  failure  were  so  much  greater  than 
the  chances  of  even  modified  success,  that  a  very  exuberant 
confidence  in  his  own  powers  was  implied  in  the  undertak- 
ing. A  man  roust  be  vain  enough,  according  to  the  old 
metaphor,  to  aim  at  the  moon  in  order  that  he  may  get  to 
the  top  of  the  tree.  In  the  more  active  walks  of  life,  it  is 
tine,  most  people  have  their  vanity  pretty  well  knocked 
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out  of  them.  They  learn  in  a  few  years,  and  at  the  priM 
of  a  eood  many  &ilures,  what  it  is  that  they  can  really  do : 
and  tnen,  unless  they  are  fools,  they  plan  their  andertak- 
inga  upon  a  reasonable  estimate  of  their  own  abilitiea. 
But  there  are  other  spheres  of  activity  in  which  the  com- 
forting influence  of  a  good  cheerful  vanity  is  required  al- 
most to  the  end  of  life.  A  poet,  for  example,  of  original 
talent  may  foil  to  obtain  recognition  from  the  older  gena^ 
ation  brought  up  under  different  traditions.  The  test  of 
his  auccesa  muat  be  an  inward  conacionanesa  of  merit ;  and 
in  order  to  keep  up  his  spirits,  it  is  highly  desii«ble  that 
the  consciousneaa  should  be  somewhat  in  excess.  Ilie  pro- 
cess of  piping  to  people  who  obstinately  refuse  to  dance  ia 
so  discouraging,  that  vanity  is  as  necessary  a  provision  to 
keep  up  the  internal  warmth  aa  a  supply  of  oil  in  the 
Arctic  regions  to  keep  up  WHrmth  of  a  different  kind. 
The  oil  is  not  a  very  nice  thing  in  itself,  nor  u  an  nnctuona 
aelf-satlsf action  ;  but  it  would  be  ongrateful  to  deny  that  it 

The  dogma,  indeed,  which  we  have  been  conndering, 
may  be  Intenireted  into  a  very  sound  meaning.  Evorj 
man's  eyes  should  be  fixed  rather  upon  hb  work  than 
upon  the  reflex  results  to  himself.  To  take  a  good  aim 
yon  should  look  at  the  target,  instead  of  being  ateorbed  in 
the  contemplation  of  your  rifle ;  and  a  poet  or  philosopher 
should,  rather  think  of  movin?  his  audience  than  of  tha 
verbal  apparatus  by  which  he  orings  himself  into  eommo- 
nication  with  ihem.  Tet  even  so  there  are  intervening 
momenta  at  which  all  but  the  very  strongest  of  men  wiS 
inevitablv  think  of  their  own  merits,  and  of  the  ext«raal 
testimonies  to  their  success.  In  auch  momenta  they  will 
bleaa  the  ioveutor  of  vanity,  as  Soncho  blessed  the  inventor 
of  sleep.  Whatever  lie  the  true  moral,  the  fact  can  hardly 
be  doubled.  Without  producing  instances,  anybody  may 
satisfy  himself  that  a  very  lai^  number  of  eminent  men 
have  been  vain  in  spite  of  all  aphorisms  to  the  contrary  ; 
and  if  we  exempt  the  greatest  names,  it  is  not  ao  much 
that  they  are  free  from  the  charge  aa  that  our  hyperboles 
aurnosa  anything  which  the  most  brazen-faced  of  mankind 
could  utter  about  himself,  whatever  might  have  been  his 
private  opinion  of  bis  own  merits. 


A  TRIP  TO  AN  ERUPTION. 

I  HAVE  never  been  able  to  decide,  with  any  degree  of 
certainty,  whether  or  not  I  should  feel  grateful  that  the 
Fates  ordained  for  me  a  rather  longer  sojourn  in  the  city 
of  Naples  than  they  generally  do  for  young  Englishmen, 
who  are  net  constrained  hy  business  lo  reside  there.  I 
think  the  remark  has  been  made  before  about  there  being 
no  joy  without  its  share  of  alloy  ;  and,  as  certainly  the 
pleasures  of  life  in  the  sunny  South  —  such  as  the  lovely 
climate  In  spring  and  autumn,  the  luscious  fruits,  the 
glorious  scenery  —  are  great,  ao  the  drawbacks  of  detest' 
able  climate  in  summer  and  winter,  of  fleas,  Sies,  mosquitoea, 
and  worse,  of  dust,  dirt,  and  their  accompanying  fcvera, 
are  as  great,  if  not  greater ;  and  when  you  throw  into  the 
balance  that  worst  of  all  Neapolitan  evils,  the  sirocco,  I 
think  there  are  few,  except  those  who  have  passed  half  a 
lifetime  in  India,  who  would  not  agree  with  me  in  the  con- 
viction that,  like  Ireland,  Naples  is  a  very  good  place  to 
live  out  of. 

As  amatter  of  course,  a  large  percentage  of  the  visitms 
to  the  south  of  Italy  make  a  point  of  going  up  Vesuvius; 
but  yet  I  WHS  astonished  to  find  the  number  of^  sight'Seera, 
aed  enthusiaatic  ones  too,  who  were  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  aspect  of  (he  mountain  from  the  different  points  of 
view  at  its  base  ;  still  more  were  content  with  ascending 
only  as  far  as  the  Hermitage  and  Observatory,  which  lie 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  base  of  the  cone,  and  which 
can  be  reached  in  a  three-horsed  carriage  nearly  aa  eaaily 
as  Hampsti'ad  from  the  City. 

At  this  point  you  have  really  done  aa  much  aa  la  neces- 
sary to  enable  you  to  say  with  truth,  you  hare  been  up 
Vesuvius  ;  as  the  view  from  here  Is  vei;  fine,  and  yon 
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I  of  a  capital  ro&d,  the  expanse  of 
M  mott  curious  part  of  the  whole 
HHHiDtvin,  and  tbe  moat  difficult  to  realize  mentally,  u 
photogTBpha  and  paintingi  can  give  hot  a  vety  fbeble  no- 
tion of  tue  gntna  desolatioa  of  this  outcome  of  one  of 
Nature's  greatest  coDvuMoni. 

The  idea  cooTejed  to  mj  mind  was  that,  on  a  alope  of 

Kund  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  a  third  of  a  mile  in 
adtb,  a  battle  of  elephants  liad  jnst  taken  place ;  that 
some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  animals  had  been 
■lain,  and  torn  limb  from  limb,  but  had  bo  fallen  as  to 
eompletelv  cover  the  plain  fonr  or  five  deep,  ihowinf;  onl^ 
their  black  skin  vith  its  peculiar  shiny  sniiace,  with  here 
and  there  a  recently  deceased  carcass  throwing  off  a  jet  of 
mch  vapor  as  wonld  arise  from  perspiring  horsei)  on  a  damp 
day.  This  will  give  a  pretty  correct  notion  of  the  old  lava 
beds,  as  the  blocks  have  by  time  and  weather  been  worn 
klinost  smooth,  and  through  their  fissures  there  issues  a 
■ulphurons  iteam,  showing  uiat,  although  more  than  fifteen 
years  have  elapsed  since  its  elpnlsion  from  the  bowels  of 
the  mountain,  there  must  be  pools  of  lava  underneath  the 
tnriace  still  molten  and  unextinguished  ;  and  if  the  visiter 
should  push  a  stick  to  the  depth  of  a  couple  of  feet  into 
one  oi  these  crevices,  the  end  would  be  charred  io  a  few 
moments.  We  con  in  some  measure  understand,  from  this 
power  of  retaining  its  heat  in  the  lava,  tbe  immense 
amount  of  time  our  planet  must  have  taken  to  cool  down 
to  its  present  state  m  solidity. 

From  the  Observatory,  too,  you  can  distinctly  see  the 
ConstructioQ  of  that  gigantic  heap  of  sand  and  ashes,  tbe 
cone  ;  and  no  amount  of  ascending  will  give  one  a  better 
idea  of  it.  If  the  top  of  the  cone  is  gained,  the  greater 
elevslion  gives  a  slightly  farther  range  of  view,  but  not 
infficient  to  compensate  lor  the  fatigue  and  annoyance  of 
the  climb. 

Men  who  have  scaled  the  highest  European  peaks,  have 
Informed  me  that  the  cone  of  Vesuvius,  thotigh  hardly  an 
hour's  ascent,  is  the  most  fatiguing —  from  Uie  roughness 
and  insecurity  of  the  foothold  in  the  ashes,  as  they  imag- 
ined ;  but  the  difference  in  the  heat  and  relaxing  effect  of 
the  climate  must  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  difficulty 

I  can  easify  imagine  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  being 
made  most  unpleasant  to  casual  visitors  by  the  dishonesty, 
laziness,  and  obstinacy  of  some  of  the  guides.  Even  with 
a  knowledge  of  their  extraordinary  dialect,  and  choosing 
my  own  weather,  and  having  everything  in  my  favor,  1  . 
always  declared,  on  returning  home  from  each  ascent,  that 
that  particular  one  should  be  my  last;  and  after  my  third 
I  really  believe  I  should  have  carried  oat  my  resolution, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  magnificent  eruption  which  burst 
out  ihortty  after,  thus  enabling  me  to  witness  an  effect  1 
bad  long  desired  to  see. 

Although  no  one  could  tell  when  the  eruption  would 
commence,  yet  the  people,  wise  in  tbe  signs  of  the  moun- 
tain's kborings,  had  prophesied  that  someihing  uncommon 
was  about  to  happen,  as  far  eome  time  past  the  usual 
streak  of  smoke  that  issues  from  the  great  crater  at  the 
apex  of  the  cone  had  become  intensified  in  volume,  and  at 
night  dashes  of  light  could  be  distinctly  seen  reflected  on 
the  lower  surlace  of  the  smoke-cloud,  indicating  that  not 
far  from  tbe  mouth  of  tbe  crater  there  was  a  reservoir  cf 
boiling,  seething  fluid,  which,  every  time  a  bubble  burst, 
shot  lorth  a  flame  tufGcient  with  its  reflection  alone  to  light 
np  the  adjscent  parts  of  the  mountain  and  tky.  This 
continued  lor  a  space  of  three  months  or  so,  tbe  brilliancy 
and  frequency  of  the  flash  increasing  wilh  tlie  growth  of 
the  moon,  and  dying  away  as  tbe  diminisbed  —  when  all 
at  once,  without  any  further  warning  than  what  I  have  en- 
deavored to  deEcribe,  there  appenred  a  thin,  ribbon-like 
streak  of  fire,  extending  from  nearly  the  top  of  tbe  cone 
(through  the  side  of  which  it  had  Ibrced  its  way)  to  tbe 
bottom.  or  course  all  was  excitement  and  comni<  " 
amongst  the  visitora ;  and,  after  allowing  tbe  first  rui 
tonrislB  to  pass,  a  party  of  us  organized  a  trip  for  tbe 
pose  of  reaching  the  point  where  the  lava  had  burst 
"^ '  tain,  end  exploring  tbe  whole  affair,  wit! 


much  ease  to  ourselves  as  possible.  So,  after  a  good 
luncbeoD,  off  we  started  in  two  carriages,  each  drawn  by 
three  good  (for  Neapolitan)  horses ;  for  the  ascent  Is  mada 
by  a  tort  of  zigzag  road,  parts  of  which  are  very  steep, 
and  without  any  wall  or  protection  to  apeak  of;  so,  unlMa 
the  horses  are  staunch,  one  stands  a  very  good  chance  of 
being  jibtwd  over  on  to  the  roagh  lata,  and  seriously  hurt. 
Leaving  Naples  at  two  o'cloca,  we  arrived  safely  and  In 
comparative  comfort  at  the  Observatory  at  half-past  four, 
and  after  a  short  rest,  started  along  tlie  ridge  of  gronud 
that  leads  from  there  to  the  foot  of  the  cone ;  and  during 
our  progress  we  were  amply  rewarded  for  any  trouble  we 
had  been  put  to,  by  the  most  gorgeous  sunset  I  hare  ever 

By  the  time  we  reached  the  "  Attrio  del  Cavallo,"  or 
waitkig-place  for  horses  (for  by  riding  it  is  easier  to  get  a 
mile  farther  on  the  journey  than  In  a  carriage),  It  had  be- 
come quit«  dark  ;  and  the  stream  of  lava,  which  by  day 
appeara  a  atream  of  smoke,  was  blazing  away  in  its  sub- 
lime brilliancy  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ahead  o(  us. 

Then  came  the  tug  ot  war ;  to  ■  lach  the  fiery  current  It 
waa  necessary  to  cross  this  quartei  of  a  mile  of  old  lava  — 
a  difficult  task  bv  dayliabt,  but  much  more  so  by  night, 
when  the  only  ligot  was  from  the  glowing  atnam  of  lava 
above,  which  sent  a  lurid  glare  over  aurrounding  objects, 
rendering  still  more  dark  and  deceptive  the  numerous  ^ta 
and  holes,  to  which  its  reflection  did  not  penetrate.  The 
elder  ones  of  the  party  determined  to  remain  where  they 
were,  and  wisely  too;  but  five  of  us  had  made  up  our 
minds  to  reach  the  brink  of  the  lava  stream,  and  liave  a 
good  look  at  It.  Two  of  the  less  vigorona,  however,  aooD 
gave  in,  and  we  had  to  leave  them  to  find  tbeir  way  back 
to  the  othera  as  well  aa  Ihey  could.  We  had,  In  fact,  de- 
termined to  climb  the  conn  to  the  fountain-head,  aa  It  were; 
but  we  very  aoon  called  a  council  of  war,  and  gave  np  that 
project,  with  the  excuse  that  there  waa  too  much  danger 
of  the  atones  thrown  up  by  the  big  crater  falling  on  our 
heads,  though  I  really  believe  that  the  almost  herculean 
labor  of  ascending  such  a  rugged  precipice  was  the  true 
deterrent;  so  we  determined  to  make  for  the  point  at  the 
foot  of  the  cone  where  the  stream  joined  the  plain. 

The  space  to  be  crossed  was  certainly  not  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  as  the  crow  flies,  but  it  seemed  never- 
ending,  and  took  us  at  least  an  hour  and  a  half  to  get  over 
it  'The  only  description  that  will  convey  an  idea  of  thia 
bad  quarter  of  a  mile  Is  that  of  a  good  cross-ieo,  with 
waves  from  ten  to  fiReon  feet  higb,  suddenly  petrified  ;  the 
sides  of  each  wave  composed  of  those  large  cinders  known 
in  foundries  as  clinkers,  each  clinker  being  nice  and  loose, 
so  that  when  you  stepped  on  one  yon  might  confidentlr 
expect  to  slip  a  foot  or  two,  till  it  chanced  Co  fix  itself 
firmly  in  Its  neighbors,  which  if  it  did  not  happen  to  do, 
you  slid  on  till  the  bottom  of  the  descent  was  n'Bched, 
lucky  if  you  kept  your  perpendicular,  but  peculiarly  un- 
lucky if  vou  did  not,  as  in  your  slide,  all  the  neighboring 
clinkers  having  been  set  in  motion,  if  you  reached  the  bot- 
tom first,  they  took  the  greatest  pleasure  in  life  In  falling 
on  the  exposed  portions  of  your  defenceless  body.  I  found 
the  best  plan  was  to  outwit  them  by  pretending  to  go  back 
again  directly  I  felt  I  waa  in  for  a  good  slide;  for  alibou^ 
by  struggling  back  I  never  reached  the  point  I  started 
from,  yet  I  reversed  the  order  of  things,  and  letting  tbe 
clinkers  precede  me,  had  the  aatlsfaclion  of  falling  on 

When  tbe  bottom  of  one  wave  had  been  reached,  the 
fide' of  tbe  next  had  to  be  climbed  —  a  atill  more  tedious, 
.though  not  so  dangerous,  operation,  giving  one  an  idea  of 
the  mode  of  prog  region   experienced  on  a  treadmill;  as 

{'ust  as  one  hud  raised  one's  head  above  the  crest,  tbe  foot- 
lold  would  ^ive  way,  and  down  to  the  bottom  one  would 
BO  again,  witli  a  rather  aggravated  repetition  of  the  sexton- 
like episode  of  tbe  clinkers.  There  is  a  sameness  in  any 
quantity  of  this  mode  of  proceeding  that  soon  becomes 
irkfome,  which,  joined  to  the  rather  severe  toil,  made  me 
heartily  rejoice  when  our  goal  was  reached. 

What  a  sight  was  there  I  On  the  right  a  casrnde  of 
living  fire  from  eight  handred  to  a  tl<r>n''nn'1  feet  higb  — 
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when  I  aay  cucade  I  qm  the  irord  u  the  best  I  can  think 
of,  but  it  was  not  a  CMcade  in  the  least,  all  the  noise, 
-splash,  and  dash  of  which  was  absent ;  the  lava  desvend' 
tag  noiselessly,  majestically,  with  a  peculiar  serpent-like, 
ffhdiag  motion,  which  nve  one  an  idea  of  resistless,  inSex- 
uile  power  when  iisea  craell j  and  rerengefallj,  or,  if  an 
absurd  simile  maj  be  used,  of  a  Urge  quantity  of  treacle 
ponred  down-ttaira ;  on  the  left,  the  said  stream  winding 
awaj  like  a  calm  riTer,  till  it  rounded  a  corner  and  was 
lost  to  sight.  Just  where  we  struck  the  stream,  it  began 
to  slacken  speed  after  pouring  down  the  almost  perpendic- 
ular side  of  the  cone,  and  was  gliding  along  about  at  fast 
as  one  could  walk  —  that  is,  the  centre  was,  for  the  sides 
had  already  begun  to  cool,  and  consequently  mored  less 
swiftly.  The  heat  was  tremendous,  and  we  could  only  look 
on  the  molten  current  for  a  few  seconds  at  close  quarters, 
when  we  were  forced  to  retire  behind  the  banks  to  cool. 
This  was  easily  dooe,  as  the  lava  had  sunk  for  itself  a  reg- 
ular channel  in  the  ishes,  the  banks  of  which  rose  about 
six  feet  above  the  sur&ce  of  the  stream,  which  was  about 
twenty  feet  wide ;  its  depth  we  could  not  tell,  but  I  should 
less  it  nt  about  six  feet.  Like  a  rlxer  the  farther  from 
source  the  wider  it  became,  and,  as  it  cooled,  moved 
more  and  more  slowly,  nntil  at  last  it  seemed  to  hare  solid- 
ified and  stopped  entirely,  forming  itielT  in  cooling  into  a 
rampart  of  immense  masses  of  some  tons'  weight,  through 
the  chinks  of  which  occasional  red-hot  places  could  be 
seen.  Suddenly  a  crash  would  be  heard,  and  the  front  of 
the  rampart  would  roll  over,  pushed  by  the  weight  from 
behind,  and  a  fresh  front  would  be  formed,  to  be  pushed 
over  In  its  turn,  and  so  on,  till  the  lava  power  behind  had 
eeaaed  to  exert  itself,  through  the  cessation  of  the  eruption. 
In  this  way  the  lai^e  rocks  of  lava  are  ground  down  to  the 
peculiar  size  and  sharpoess  of  the  clinkers,  that  gave  us  so 
much  trouble  and  annoyance. 

After  a  good  examination  of  this  astonishing  Bight,_BQd 
a  lone  rest,  we  renewed  our  straggle  over  the  lava  Dedk,  in 
the  direction  of  the  Observatory,  and  after  a  lovely  walk 
ftom  the  Attrio  del  Cavallo  to  our  carriages  —  for  the  bay 
was  now  wrapped  in  the  soft  iiouthern  moonlisht  —  we  de- 
scended the  mountain  in  safety,  and  reached  our  palace 
coniiderabty  after  midnight,  with  boots  and  clothes  de- 
stroyed, and  hands  and  faces  much  in  need  of  plaster; 
but  with  the  satisfaction  of  having  thoroughly  done  one 
of  the  grandest,  if  not  the  grandest,  of  Nature's  wondrotu 
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A  FuiB  journal  nubilshes  Ihe  fbllowing  eurioul  paragraph  : 
"  The  oldest  jonmal  in  tbe  world  is  published  at  PeUn.  It 
is  printed  on  a  large  sbeet  of  yellow  iilk,  and  appears  in  the 
same  form,  wiib  the  ssms  ebaracten,  and  on  Ihe  same  kind  of 
•tuff  as  took  place  a  thousand  jean  ago.  The  only  ^ng 
changed  is  the  writers." 

Wb  learn,  sayi  iha  Loudon  Court  JounuU,  that  a  Hindoo 
widow  has  been  married  In  Madras.  The  gay  widow  was  but 
thirteen,  and  those  who  are  Ibnd  of  names  may  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  hers  wss  Poongavana  Ummall,  and  that  she  was 
daughter  of  C.  Angoo  Moodeliar,  of  ChintaudrepetCah,  and 
married  Viohoor  Soobramaoia  Moodelliar. 

A  WBiTBR  in  HardiBicla't  Sntnet  Geuip  tells  tbe  following 
lough  parrot  story  :  "  A  friend  of  mine  has  a  verj  seuiible  par- 
rot. Some  time  ago  tbe  li^jhied  end  of  a  cigar  fell  by  sccideut 
just  under  tbe  door  of  Folly's  cage.  The  tume«  soon  atitatfled 
her  attention,  and  sbe  initantly  set  about  removing  the  danger. 
Taking  up  a  small  cap  cautaining  cold  tea  (lor  which  she  has 
agreat  partiality),  she  poured  the  contents  on  the  burning  end, 
with  the  greatest  coolness  imigiuable,  and  extinguished  it. 

Pkbbipb  the  richest  and  most  lucky  mna  in  France  is  the 
Ddc  d'Aumsle,  yet  he  is  not  at  all  popular;  his  ambition  ia  to 
be  "  second  "  iu  Oanl.  His  wealth  will  go  to  the  Comte  de 
Paris  in  the  natural  counr  of  things,  who  is  not  a  millionaire. 
It  has  therefore  been  a  fortunate  uccssion  for  the  count  to  be  re- 
instated in  tbe  family  csitle  of  Amboise.  famous  In  history  for 
the  triumph  of  the  Gnisesover  the  >'  dumb  captain,"  the  Prince 
of  Coude,  and  wheiv  deea[rftatlana  and  hangings  oontlDued 


fbr  a  mouth  betbre  the  caitK  and  where  tbe  young  king,  Ms 
brothers,  their  attendants,  and  the  ladies  at  the  court  wen 
A  short  time  ago  the  Comte  and  C()nMss 
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very  quiet  manner  and  alone.  Not  being  known,  tbe  hosM 
porter,  like  all  such  cerberuses  in  Fraace,  was  mde;  tlis 
count  threw  open  tbe  window  of  the  dining-ioom  to  admin  ilia 
landscspe,  and  wss  ordered  not  to  do  so  by  the  porter ;  Ibe  two 
visitors  inspected  other  portions  of  tbe  building,  snd  on  depsn- 
lug  passed  through  the  dining-room,  when  tbe  porter  brntsllr 
called  upon  the  count  to  close  the  window.  Tbe  latter  reptied 
coldly,  1  ahall  do  so  when  I  come  to  iDhabit  the  castle  in  a  fa* 
weeks."  The  porter  was  diaoiissed  for  his  insolent  bearing,  sad 
■uch  is  the  hiatory  of  ibe  noise  made  about  the  "  poor  concurji 
having  been  sent  adrift,"  etc. 

iMroaTiHl  experiments  are,  it  seems,  being  msde  as  to  tbe 
cure  of  leprosy,  and  tbe  Friend  of  hvHa  reports  that  while  Dr. 
Kenneth  Stuart  in  CnlCDtta  and  Dr.  Ballour  in  Hadrai  in  sp- 
plying  cashew-nnt  oil  to  both  the  fbrmi  of  leprosy  sre  mcedig 
with  only  partial  buccgsb,  the  Madras  surgeon  in  medical  charn 
of  the  penal  settlement  at  Fort*  Blair  beUevei  that  be  has  msos 
a  mdre  valuable  disco'ery  In  the  same  direction.  He  is  oTopin- 
ioa  that  leprosy  can  be  cured  by  the  oil  of  Ihe  guijnn  tree. 
Every  leper  In  the  settlement  is,  it  is  staled,  beiag  carol 
fiul  of  this  loathsome  disease,  [n  no  case  ba<  tb«a  been  Iht 
allebtesi  failure,  and  tbe  disease  has  been  arresled  at  every  sisn. 
"  No  doubt,"  says  a  correapondent,  "  the  matter  wilt  bs  ftulj 
reported  when  the  experiments  have  been  completed.  In  tH 
mean  time,  the  doctor  has  very  wisely  resolved  not  to  mske  say 
■rir  about  the  matter  until  his  experiment)  are  so  compleledu 
to  leave  no  dou  bt  respecting  tbe  natare  of  the  cure  as  well  ai  its 
permanence.  This  oil  seems  to  be  beneficial  to  all  descriptions 
of  sores  and  nlcers,  and  it  has  other  properties  which  willba 
fully  disclosed  hereafter."  The  oil  of  the  guijan  balsam  or 
wood  oil  has  long  been  used  all  over  India  by  tbe  nativM  kr 
skin  diieases  and  sores.  In  the  event  of  its  turning  out  Ibst 
leprosy  is  cnrable.  the  discovery  wilt  not  only  be  valnable  as  le- 
guds  those  afflicled  with  that  disease,  but  it  will  stimnlststlM 
medical  profbsaion  to  further  exertions  to  discover  tbe  antidots 
to  other  diseases  of  a  like  nature,  hitherto  considered  ineoralilB. 

Last  year,  near  Eertcb,  in  the  Crimea,  three  catacombs  wen 
discovered.  One  of  them  ii  situated  on  the  northern  slope  of 
the  Mitbridales  mount,  and  its  interior  is  decorated  with  itDCCo- 
work  and  pictures  in  fresco,  in  which  various  animal  and  hunt, 
ing  scenes  are  represented.  At  the  entrance  there  are  viuble  on 
the  side  walls,  where  the  stucco  has  fallen  off,  symbols,  mono- 
grams, and  figures  of  animals,  cut  with  sbsrp  loots.  Mr.  Lo- 
cenko,  the  director  of  the  Kertch  Mnaeam,  has  since  openid  tn 
catacombs,  which,  however,  have  proved  less  interesting,  ll 
the  opinion  of  antiquaries  tbe  painUnga  found  in  the  catsCMDbi 
belonc  to  an  Oriental  people.  As  evidence  of  this  are  poialed 
out  the  high  head-dresses  and  helmets  of  the  warrion,  snd 
the  short  manes  of  the  horses,  which  are  represented  as  they  sis 
on  tbe  Auf  rian  monuments.  As  the  bright  colors  of  lbs  pic- 
tures were  becoming  dimmed  through  contact  with  the  dsmp 
atmosphere,  the  entrance  to  the  catacombs  has  for  a  lime  beta 
closed,  in  order  to  protect  the  pictures  from  entire  deslmctialu 
In  the  representation  of  battles,  fighting  men  of  two  diSenal 
nationalines  are  clearly  distlnguiihable.  One  class  have  rosni 
beardlesi  faces,  and  wear  armor  which  eovera  tbe  whole  body 
and  extends  down  to  tbe  ankles.  Their  arms  consist  of  two 
lances  and  a  ronad  ahield.  The  other  daas,  their  opponena, 
have  beards  and  thick  long  hair.  They  are  armed  *itb  bowi, 
laDces,  and  sqnare  ahieldi.  The  beardul  men  appear  to  be  the 
besieged,  whence  it  may  be  concluded  that  these  frescoes  sn  tbe 
production  of  their  beardless  assailants.  On  other  picwrcs  sre 
repretented  bears,  wild-boars,  stsgs,  birds  of  various  kinds,  sni 
plants   wiih  large   broad  leaves.    Especially  remarkable  ii  s 

Eicture  which  represents  an  animal  resembling  a  lion,  snd  bs- 
Ind  In  the  air  a  winged  Cnpid  in  a  aort  of  Boman  drspHy. 
Besides  these  frescoes  there  have  been  found  two  small  itaneias 
of  clay,  one  of  which  represent*  the  sitting  figure  of  a  womss, 
who  holds  in  her  right  band  a  flat  eup-sbaped  vessel,  and  ■eon 
a  high  three-cornered  heod-dresa.  Tbia  figure  has  a  lemarkshla 
resemblance  to  the  stone  fleuies  oF  women  bund  in  tbe  gran 
mound*  of  the  steppe*.  Tbe  other  statuette,  also  tbat  «f  * 
wotnan,  likewise  wears  a  remarkable  three-parted  head-dress. 


Not  only  are  Yankee  books  popular  In  England  just  now, 
but  Yankee  printing-presses.  The  "  Novelty  Frintli^  Press," 
for  amateurs  and  oihcra,  has  lately  been  introduced  into  Eii(- 
land  by  the  American  manufacturer,  Hr,  B.  O.  Woods,  of  Bos- 
ton, aud  is  regarded  as  a  very  excdlent  "  Yankee  NotiMi.'' 
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ZELDA'S  FORTDlfE. 
BOOK  m.    OFF  THE  STAGE. 
CHAPTKR  XIV.    (C(m/mu«(f.) 

Tre  letter  was  sent,  a  tie  was  in- 
Tented  for  Lord  Liaburn,  the  evening 
performnnca  was  dUpatuhed,  and  a 
sleepless  night  —  the  first  she  had 
ever  known  —  was  tossed  and  liD^ered 
through.  She  had  settled  with  Carol 
that  she  would  go  by  a  certain  train 
'  the  next  daj',  but  she  hurried  to  the 
station  before  sunrise,  and  tooli  the 
first  that  came,  though  it  on)/  has- 
tened her  start  without  making  any 
difference  to  her  arrival.  Once  in 
ber  life  she  had  been  in  a  railway 
train  before  —  in  a  third-class  car- 
riage, in  which  she  had  sung  for   pas- 


No<T  she  was  traveliinz  like  a  lad/, 
and  could  indulge  in  the  new  enjoy- 
ment al  throwing-  herself  back  in  her 
seat  and  fueling  that,  at  last,  she  waa 
as  free  oa  ur.  As  she  left  London 
behind  her,  and  was  carried,  almost 
as  fast  OS  her  half-awakened  thoughts, 
into  the  country  that  formed  her  only 
idea  of  home,  she  seemed  to  feel  her 
false  self  drop  offher,  and  her  wings 
begin  to  Rrow.  After  all,  there  was 
notbinz  Fike  liberty  —  so  she  specu- 
lated for  the  first  half  hour  :  she  had 
become  great,  rich,  and  famous,  with- 
out an  etfort ;  she  had  emancipated 
benelf  from  .Aaron's  slavery,  and  y( 
every  step  she  had  taken  had  led   m 


ig  her  back  upon  evervthing- 
theatre,  Carol,  Abner,  Lucas,  Lord 
Lisbum,  Claudia  I  Why  should  she 
ever  return  ?  Why  should  she  not, 
without  a  single  shackle  to  bind  her, 
take  up  her  staff  and  make  a  pilgrim- 
age on  her  own  account  through  the 
world  ?  All  her  Bohemian  blood 
was  set  on  fire  by  the  song  of  a  lark 
that  was  soaring  up  to  a  heaven 
whereof  he  knew  nothing,  but  to 
which  he  ceased  not  to  soar  all  the 
same.  She  would  shake  off  all  her 
ambitions  and  all  her  miseries,  and 
forrot  them  in  a  bath  of  dewy  fields. 
Atfher  heart  expanded  in  an  atmos- 
phere free  from  the  narrow  associa- 
tions of  her  daily  life,  where  every- 
body about  her  seemed  cursed  with 
some  demon  that  kept  simple  life  and 
simple    nature  oat  of    their    narrow 


ThiLt  first  hall-hout  was  her  lienrt's 
holiday]  and  then  ahc  welcomed  the 
hope  that  a  new  birth  Into  it  new  life 
mi"ht  really  be  in  store  for  her.  Mrs. 
Goldrick's  hurried  letter  had  been 
vogue  enough  to  serve  as  foundation 
for  a  whole  Rhine  of  castles  in  the 
air.  Could  it  be  possible  tliat  the 
happiness  was  hers  of  not  even  bein;; 
Zulda  —  for  she  naturally  confused 
the  self  tliat  was  hateful  to  her  with 
the  name  it  bore '/ 

But  as  every  nerve  quivered  more 
and  more  with  excitement,  so  all  the 
more  ready  were  they  to  express  the 
discords  of  a  hundred  opposing  keys. 
She  thirsted  for  so  much  that  in  less 
than  an  hour  her  draught  of  freedom 
had  palled.  The  journey  grew  longer 
and  longer  as  she  felt  how,  whatever 
might  happen,  she  could  not  enjoy 
the  glory  ol  liberty  without  the  curse 
of  solitude.  She  might  throw  herself 
off  for  half  an  hour,  but  the  Zelda  who 
was  left  in  London  caught  up  the 
escaped  prisoner  long  betbro  half  the 
distance  U>  St.  Bavons  was  over. 

"What  will  be  think  of  it?"  was 
still  at  the  bottom  of  it  all ;  and 
poor  Claudia's  phantom  sat  opposite 
to  her  ail  the  time  that  the  train 
whu-led  on.  Post  ttpxitem  »edet  atra 
cura  —  the  pale  face  of  her  rival 
taunted  her  with,  "  Yon  may  not  he 
Zelda,  you  may  be  BaroDess  of  Wal- 
deck,  or  Countess  of  Lisbum  :  it  is 
1  who  may  be  the  beggar ;  but  what 
matters  your  greatness  or  my  nothing- 
ness, if  he  hates  you  and  if  he  loves 
me?"  She  was  out  of  love  with  her 
futnre  countess-ship  already.  She 
always  expected   everything  to   hap- 

Cen  in  a'  moment,  and  it  had 
rought  her  nothing  but  Lord  Lis- 
burn.  And  then  the  thought  of 
an  unknown  mother  welled  up  in 
her  and  gave  her  the  hope  of  a  nook 
in  her  inner  life  wherein  she  might 
find  peace  and  repoie  when  she  was 
outwearied  with  desiring  unattainable 
and  unintelligible  things. 

She  passed  station  after  station  with- 
out regHnliog  their  names.  A  town 
—  indeed,  any  product  of  history 
or  civilisation — was  to  her  what 
the  primrose  was  to  Peter  Bell.  This 
was,  in  a  way,  the  secret  of  all  her 
confusions  of  mind  and  heart  She, 
who  te\t  and  thought  things  and 
feelings  without  having  names  for 
them.liad  been  thrown  Into  a  world 
where  thooehts  and  feelings  are 
rqulated     by    words    and     names 


One  who  was  less  a  savage  would 
long  ogO),  have  found  out  that  she 
loved,  and  would  have  behaved  her- 
self according  to  the  traditions  that 
centuries  have  bound  up  with  and 
rendered  inseparable  from  the  name  of 
love :  she  only  felt  miserable  when 
she  thought  of  the  apparent  impossi- 
bility of  bringing  herself  into  the 
same  sphere  with  one  man  out  of  alt 
men,  and  knew  no  more  of  the  nature 
of  the  feeling  than  the  earth  is  con- 
scious of  the  nature  of  the  double  law 
that  keeps  her  from  and  draws  her 
towards  her  lord  the  sun.  So  with 
her  arUstic  temperament,  such  as  it  - 
was —  she  confused  that  with  her  feel- 
ings towards  Harold  Vaughan,  and 
mistook  for  mere  restlessness  of  soul 
what  any  other  artist  would  have  rec- 
ognized and  gloried  in  as  a  passion 
for  fame  and  song.  So  also  of  the  at- 
traction that  drew  her  to  St.  Bavoni, 
with  no  suspicion  that  she  was  obey- 
ing some  summons  from  a  madhouse  ; 
she  was  only  conscious  of  a  craving 
for  tome  new  element  in  her  barren 
life,  that  might  chance  to  transmute 
at  last  its  confused  and  incomprvheo- 
sible  materials  into  the  unknown  gold 
of  peace  anci  love  for  which  she 
longed :  the  very  vagueness  and  mys- 
tery of  the  call  rendered  it  to  her  that 
of  an  oracle,  which  might  not  be  diso- 
beyed. Uight  it  not,  perhaps,  by  giv- 
ing her  an  assured  and  regular  pface 
in  the  world,  teach  her  what  life  and 
the  world  meant,  make  her  like  other 
people,  and  enable  her  to  throw  down 
Claudia's  lover  from  his  pinnacle,  so 
that  his  relation  towards  faer  might 
trouble  her  no  more?  Next  to  its 
bringing  them  together,  she  felt,  this 
would  be  the  best  thing  that  could 
happen,  eren  if,  as  she  half  hop^.  It 
did  not  prove  to  be  the  best  result  of 
.11. 

At  last  came  St.  Bavons,  like  the 
climax  of  a  long  dream.  Sha  left 
the  tT«lD  and  walked  straight  out 
into  the  streets,  as  if  instinct  would 
goide  her  to  the  Old  Wharf-Side. 
She  was  not  surprised  —  any  more 
than  people  are  surprised  in  dreams 
—  to  find  that  the  buildintn  and 
the  streets  were  not  nnfamiliar  to 
her.  It  did  not  even  strike  her 
as  a  strange  coincidence  —  she  waa 
not  conventional  enough  to  think 
coincidences  nnnatural  —  that  aha 
was  in  the  veiy  city  to  which  she 
had  so  raxuely  (Orected  Lord  Usbom. 

ThnHi^bsr  yell,  which  dw  kopt 
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dowiii  she  taw  the  great  choTch 
Mandiug  in  the  square  Biurounded 
by  trees,  and  then  it  occurred  to  her 
that  shu  mult  ask  her  way.  Old 
babit  made  her  thy  of  accoE^ng  a 
policeman,  and  timidity  from  speaking 
to  people  in  good  clothes.  Sne  waa 
■o  selt-coQBcious  of  being  in  s  famil- 
iar pkce  under  such  atrangely  new 
conditiona,  that  she  felt  as  if  every- 
body iraa  staring  at  her  as  she 
valked :  as  thoagn  CTcrybodj  could 
recognize  the  vagrant  through  her 
discnise.  At  last,  however,  she 
called  up  courage  enoug-h  to  address 
a  white-haired,  dark-diiDned  old 
feUow  who  was  smoking  a  pipe  on  a 
horse-block  at  the  end  of^  a  news. 
Hi:<  tawny,  wrinkled  face  and  dull 
black  eyes  spoke  to  her  of  her  com- 
patriots of  the  by-lanes. 

"  The  Old  Wharf-Side  T  "  be  asked. 
"J  can  tell  you  sure.  But  if  your 
ladyship's  a  stranger,  I'd  warn  ^ou 
there's  a  better  way  to  the  nver 
than  by  there.  I'll  snow  you  myself 
for  a  trifle,"  he  added,  wilh  a  beggar's 
whine:  "  it'll  be  a  kindness  to  a  poor 
old  man  and  a  blessing's  cheap  ' 
halfpeanv, 


,  that     sure  your   ladyship 
—  a  sweet-faced  lady  like 


Zelda's  lip  enrled  Impatiently.    "  I 


the  r 


want  to  get  to  the  Old  Wharf-Side. 
Thei«  ^  there's  half  a  crown  for  you." 

"Sure you're  a  countess,  my  lady. 
'11  give  yon  all  the  blessings  I  know. 
Ah,  yonr  ladyship  wants  Queen  Mai^ 
garet,  I  take  it  1 " 

As  he  spoke,  Zclda  knew  as  well 
as  he  that  his  fingers  were  creeping 
into  the  pocket  from  which  she  bad 
taken  ber  purse  to  give  him  the 
half  crown.  • 

"  Your  ladyship  wants  yonr  fortune 
told?  They  say  she's  p)t  so  great 
and  BO  rich  sbe  never  speaks  without 
a  hundred  pounds." 

"  Then  I'll  thank  yon  to  leave  me 
something  to  give  her,  you  clumsy 
Tekor,  (hat  can  t  put  Uiiri  valatti  adre 
a  Ralli't  puisi  without  her  catching 
you,"  she  added,  blushing  up   to  the 

"  Swoons  1  You  roktertt  Roiaanit 
And  going  to  see  Rani  Margaret? 
I  didn't  know  that  Twas  but  a 
joke  ;  but  I'm  not  a  clumsy  7>Jor — 
no  one  never  caught  my  fingers  before. 
Tour  ladyship  knows  the  hoiadi  as 
well  as  the  fnva :  wonderful  1  I  never 
knew  such  a  thing  but  once  ever  since 
I  was  bom,  and  that  was  Queen  Mar- 
garet herself,  if  it  wasn't  the  devil  — 

Snt 
u   her?     Did  y. 
sea?     They  say  there  can't  be  more 
than  one  l^e  her. ' 

"  Thew  if  1  am  to  be  Bori  Rani, 
the  great  queen,  obey  me,  and  don't 
beafool.  Queen  Margaret— has  she 
any  other  name  ?  " 

"You  must  ask  Fly-eyed  Jack  for 
that ;  I've  beard  her  called  beapa  of 


"  What,  Fly-ejed  Jack ?    Aaron  ? " 

"  Your  ladyship  knows  everytbingl 
Wonderful  I  Yes,  him  we  call  Aaron 
Sonkayengro  —  he  that  usrd  to  go 
about  wilh  Bob  the  Scraper  and  a 
girl :  like  an  nngel  she  used  to  sing, 
too ;  manv'i  the  time  I've  heard  ber 
round  about  bere.  But  Fly-eyed 
Jack  were  a  gentleman  ~  a  lot  too 
fine  for  the  likes  of  me,  that  am  but  a 
travelling  tinker,  and  there's  an  end- 
So  you're  a  Romani  Rani,  like  Mar- 
garet —  wonderful  I " 

"What  is  your  name?"  asked 
Zelda,  eagerly. 

"  I'm  of  the  Barengri,  that  mostly 
keeps  New  Forest  way.  But  I 
come  here  about  once  a  year :  my  old 
woman  was  out  of  these  parts,  and 
now  she's  dead  and  gone,  I  don't  like 
to  give  up  the  old  ways,  netlher 
where  I  come  nor  what  I  do.  I'm 
^om  to  the  bones,  I  aro." 

"Then  obey  me.  You  have  said 
it  —  I  am  going  to  Queen  Margaret, 
and  may  be  I  too  sball  be  a  queen. 
Take  me  to  the  Old  Wharf-Side." 

He  rose,  and  hobbled  on  before, 
through  streets  in  whi(.'b  no  one  was 
likely  to  stare  at  a   lady 


chari^  would  e; 
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last. 

"  Now  leave  me.  But  first  tell  me 
where  you  are  to  be  tbuud.  I  may 
went  you  again,  and  you  may  6ud  it 
good  for  you." 

"Your  ladyship  has  but  to  speak 
the  word  —  to  think  I  should  see 
the  old  and  the  new  queen  1  I'm  mostly 
about  the  same  place  now  —  Warfieid, 
down  Hampshire  way :  if  I'm  not  here, 
I'm  between  that  and  Marsbmead :  I'm 
getting  too  old  now  to  go  far." 

"  Then  there's  a  whole  pound  for 
you.  If  you  want  to  get  another, 
mind  and  leave  Paleran,  so  that  I 
may  know  it's  yours.  Can  you  make 
A  ?  "  asked  Lord  Lisburn's  pupil,  to 
show  her  superiority  in  point  of  edu- 
cation as  well  as  in  costume.  "  There, 
make  that  mark  with  the  twigs  at 
every  branch  road,"  she  said,  making 
an  A  with  three  finders,  "  wilh  the 
point  the  right  way.  'Tis  my  sign  — 
and  betray  it  to  no  man  —  not  even 
to  one  of  Uie  Ram.  Now  go."  Com- 
manded with  such  authority  by  a  girl 
who  dressed  like  a  lady,  but  talked 
his  own  tongue  as  well  as  he,  and  was 
up  to  his  tricks  besides  — who  was 
in  the  confidence  of  the  awful  Queen 
Margaret,  and  claimed  to  belong  to 
the  same  mysterious  high  and  royal 
caste,  could  not  fail  to  infiuence  such 
an  Old- World  gypsy  as  the  tinker,  who 
being,  DO  doubt,  fiilly  awake  to  the  jug- 
glery of  the  professed  witches  ol  his 
nation,  was  all  the  more  likely  to  be 
impressed  by  the  claims  of  a  witch 
in  satin.  A  woman  who  gave  herself 
such  airs  to  one  of  her  own  people, 
and  who  gave  away  gold  coins,  must 
be  a  witcn  indeed.  He  took  ofT  bis 
cap  like  a  courtier,  and  walked  oS  obe- 
diently and  without  a  word. 


The  lane  was,  as  osoal,  deserted  by- 
all  life  save  that  of  goats  and  fliea, 
when  Zelda,  wilh  a  beating  heart, 
tapped  softly  at  the  door.  She  could 
not  ring  or  knock,  for  there  was  no 
bell,  and  the  knocker  had  been  re- 
moved. She  tapped  again,  this  time 
wilh  the  handle  of  her  parasol :  bat 
no  one  came,  even  though  she  waited 
a  good  quarter  of  an  hour.  This  was 
an  end  to  ber  joum3y  she  had  not 
bargained  for,  and  her  patience 
failed.  She  noticed  that  the  grouod- 
flooT  window  looked  into  the  street, 
so  she  left  the  door  and  timidly  looked 
in.  All  .she  saw  was  emptiness  —  a 
sight  that,  under  such  circumstances,  is 
a  fountain  of  fear.  There  was  noth- 
ing but  a  bare  floor,  four  bdre  walls,  a 
corner  cupboard,  anil  a  grate  choked 
up  with  white  wood-asbes-  Not 
knowing  what  to  do,  and  drawn  oo 
by  her  very  fear,  she  as  usual  followed 
impulse :  she  tried  the  vriodow,  and 
it  gave,  BO  that  it  gave  her  a  direct 
invitation  to  enter  by  the  window, 
since  the  diior  was  closed.  Indeed 
she  could  remain  where  she  was  no 
longer :  she  caught  sight  of  a  man's 
figure  at  the  end  of  the  lane,  and  she 
did  not  wish  to  be  seen.  So,  being 
as  active  as  Aaron  himeelf  in  getting 
in  and  out  of  windows,  she  threw  up 
the  sash,  and  clambered  Ughtly  OTer 
the  sill. 

But  this  was  only  half  an  entzy, 
and   she  passed-on   into  the   gloomy 


whether  pbe  would  follow  the 


passage 


ip  the  stairs.  She  listened, 
and  thought  sbe  heard  a  sound  not 
upstairs  but  down  —  so  she  went 
towards  the  back  of  the  house  on  tip- 
toe. Half  a.  minute  brought  her  to 
the  head  of  the  stone  steps  that  led 
down  to  the  cellar :  anu  here  she 
was  more  than  ever  sure  that  she 
heard  a  human  sound,  as  of  footsteps 
plashing  through  water.  Down  she 
crept,  noiselessly :  something  told 
her  that  she  was  entering  the  very 
shrine  of  the  oracle  where  all  things 
were  to  be  revesled. 

It  was  lieht  enough  to  see  —  at  Icart 
for  eyes  that  were  gifted  with  some- 
thing'of  the  cat's  faculty.  What  she 
saw  was,  first  of  all,  the  stagnant  pool. 
Carrying  her  eyes  forward,  she  saw 
an  open  door,  and  just  beyond  this  a 
woman  kneeling  by  a  large  cbest, 
with  her  head  buried  in  her  hands. 
This  however  did  not  acconnt  for  the 
sound  she  had  heard,  and  that  bad 
guided  her  into  this  undergreand  den. 

She  looked  yet  more  closely,  and 
then  she  saw  a  second  figure,  creep- 
ing through  the  pond  along  its  edge 
close  to  the  wall.  Its  back  was  to- 
wards her,  but  she  could  see  that  it  was 
a  man,  whose  crawling  strides  were 
snake-like  in  their  significance.  If 
■he  bad  been  in  a  dream  before, 
she  was  now  sufFering  from  night- 
mare :  she  felt  an  overwhelming 
impulse  to  cry  out,  but  her.  tongue 
was  tied. 

At  last  the  man  oama  between  her 
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ftnd  the  kneeling  woman ;  uid  then 
■be  Raw  that  it  was  Aaron.  As  well 
M  if  her  professed  gift  of  second 
d^t  wtre  real,  she  knew  chat  some- 
thing terrible  was  at  hand  —  and  then 
■he  did  cry  out  —  or  rathar  thotight 
■he  cried  out,  for,  though  her  throat 
cwntracted  and  her  lipa  moved,  not 
a  sound  came.  How  was  it  possible, 
before  such  n  sight  ?  Aaron  —  for  it 
was  Burelv  he — raised  a  bar:  she 
hpnrd  A  blow  and  cry,  and  then  the 
sight  of  murder  brought  her  whole 
heart  into  her  throat,  and  she 
•hrieked  aloud. 

But  it  was  not  the  shriek  that  comes 
before  a  swoon — it  was  not  even 
the  cry  of  fear.  She  was  horror- 
■truuk,  1}ut  without  a  moment's 
thought  she  splashed  into  the  water, 
waded  through,  and  reached  the  form 
that  lay  heaid  downward  along  the 
■tone  steps  on  the  other  side.  She 
raised  the  bleeding  head,  and  her 
touch  opened  the  dying  eyes.  The 
Cornflower's  story  at  last  was  over  — 
she  had  died  at  her  post,  guarding  a 
chest  of  brick-bats  for  a  child  who 
came  at  last  only  to  hear  her  last  sigh 
rf  "  Marietta," 

If  I  dared,  I  would  say  that  her  life 
was  vain  and  barren  —  miserable  at 
the  beginning,  hideous  tliroughout, 
Mid  cruel  torment  at  the  end.  But 
I  think  if  it  is  lawful  to  translate  such 

have  seen,  but  have  never  told,  that 
the  one  last  conscious  moment  made 
amends  for  all  —  that  the  lesson  of 
her  life  was  teamed,  and  that  the 
coilinc  serpent  of  her  noontide  vis- 
ions threw  off  his  scales  and  stood 
revealed  as  justice  —  that  is  to  say, 
U  mercy  in  disguise.  The  girl  who 
had  fancied  that  the  stars  were  made 
of  gold,  the  woman  who  worshipped 
pure  and  repentant  love  in  the  form 
of  a  golden  idol  in  a  golden  shrine, 
the  sinner  who  thought  that  expiation 
might  be  bought  with  gold,  needed 
the  lesson  that  even  self-devotion  may 
■ometimes  be  thrown  away  ;  that  her 
merits  lay  not  in  any  result  of  her 
■elf-inflicCed  sulTeriugs,  but  in  her 
■offerings  themselves:  that,  to  be  of 
fujl  avail,  Ihey  alone  were  her  true 
expiation,  and  they  alone  their  own 
whole  end  and  reward.  But  might 
■he  not  have  learned  all  this  and 
lived  ?  Impossible  —  for  hers  was 
the  blindness  of  life,  which  needs 
death  to  tear  away  the  veil.  If  she 
had  lived,  how  could  she  have  con- 
soled herself  for  her  waste  of  years  ? 
Dying,  there  was  no  need  to  be  con- 
soled; the  final  moment  could  contain 
nothing  more  than  Marietta  andJdari- 
etla's  child.  After  such  a  blow  to  the 
life  of  her  life,  it  was  more  than 
enough  to  die  in  the  arms  of  her  she 
bad  hved  for :  it  was  (brgiveness,  and 
peace,  and  sleep. 

It  may  be  that  she  aaw  none  of 
these  things  ;  dying,  u  well  as  death, 
haa  itti  mystery.  Bnt  I  cannot  hold 
that  even  so  much  as  a  Cmmweed 
eaa  be  planted  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
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being  noihing.  In  her  last  utter 
ance  of  "  Marietta  "  she  seemed,  at 
least,  to  clutch  at  the  true  key  where- 
with to  open  a  better  shrine.  A  cer- 
tain Rabbi  taught  that  Mart  redimil  it 
peccalii :  Deatn  redeems  from  life's 
errors,  and  opens  the  eyes  of  blind 
souls.  Forthe  rest,  let  those  who  will 
hold  that  blindness  needs  any  other 
redemption.  The  Cornflower  was 
true  to  her  light  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end,  though  juries  would  have 
called  her  a  thief  and  the  curate  of 
St.  Catherine's  called  her  a  heathen. 

Zelda  knew  no  definition  of  moral 
or  legal  murder ;  the  sacredness  of 
human  life  was  not  within  the  scope 
of  her  eduLMtion.  She  had  never 
Been  death  before,  nor  could  she  real- 
ize the  distinctioQ  betireeu  death  by 
nature  and  death  by  violence.  She 
was  no  less  bewildered  than  horrified  ; 
she  looked  from  the  dead  face  tba', 
instead  of  heio^  distorted  by  the 
heavy  blow,  had  lieeo  rendered  tran- 
quil with  an  everlasting  calm,  into  the 
hideous  face  that  glared  above  her 
with  brutal  terror.  He  thought  he 
looked  on  the  spirit  that  comes  to 
avenge  murders  and  to  carry  off  dead 
souls;  he  had  not  nerve  enough  to 
strike  another  blow,  and  his  bar  fell 
with  a  clang  to  the  ground. 
[To  b*  HHidaud.) 
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NoTHiMQ  could  be  more  delightful 
than  the  Duhe  of  Courthope's  man- 
ners when  his  Grace  was  well  pleased- 
He  had  set  his  heart  on  the  purchase 
ofthe  Gripwell  estate,  which  lay  on 
the  borders  of  a  part  of  his  property 
which  he  never  visited  ;  and  now  his 
desire  was  about  to  be  fulfilled,  his 
satisfaction  knew  no  bounds.  It  is 
not  every  man  who  could  cloak  his 
impression,  under  the  perilous  weight 
of  secrets  that  hung  over  his  Grace. 
Bearing  a  title  that  was  not  his,  he 
knew  Uiat  he  was  in  two  ways  an 
usurper  of  all  he  saw  around  him. 
First,  he  was  not  the  son  of  the  late 
duke  and  duchess;  and,  secondly,  the 
late  duchess  was  no  duchess  at  all, 
seeing  that  her  husband  had  been 
clandestine  It  married  to  a  woman 
whose  child  might  at  any  moment 
arise  and  turn  the  present  occupant 
with  disgrace  out  of  name  and  home- 
stead. In  addition  to  all  this,  his 
Grace  had  himself,  in  imitation  of  the 
paternal  example,  married  privately 
and  begotten  children,  who,  if  not 
legitimate  according  to  Enghsh  law, 
might  yet  come  forward,  on  the 
strength  of  their  mother's  Catholic 
marriage  certificate,  and  make  yonng 
Lord  Kinagear's  life  a  burden  and  a 
reproach    to    him.      Such    thoughts 
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might  well  have  scared  a  humbler 
mortal  out  of  all  manhood,  and  made 
him  tread  the  avenues  of  Bennmanoir 
as  if  there  were  man-traps  there.  But 
not  so  with  the  duke,  who  never  ap- 
peared CO  happy  as  when  emploviog 
his  sagacity  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  which 
everywhere  beset  him.  His  affec- 
tionate kindness  to  his  son,  from  whom 
he  was  about  to  extort  a  mean  advan- 
tage, was  almost  touching,  And  hie 
courtly,   rather   old-fashioned    politr 


and  high  breeding,  so  delicately  was 
the  tender  regard  of  relationship,  and 
more  in ti male  connection,  mingled 
with  the  chivalrooB  respect  due  to  a 
lady  high  descended  from  nobles  and 
knights.  There  are  few  such  gentle- 
men now  leflin  England  as  the  Duke 
of  Courihope  ;  he  was  a  nobU-man  of 
ihe  beat  type,  the  very  porcelun  of 
human  clay.  lie  dressed,  spoke.  Looked 
like  a  duke,  and  could  have  hardly 
filled  any  other  place  in  the  scale  of 
than  that  of  a  duke.    He 


acquaintance  m 
the  street,  or  write  a  letter,  or  do  the 
smallest  ^in^  like  a  common  person. 
The  accent  of  his  voice  was  ducal ;  he 
spoke  in  a  loud,  clear,  commanding  . 
manner,  generally  in  a  high-pitched, 
breezy  Cone,  as  if  far  above  opposition 
or  remonstrance.  If  he  bad  not  been 
a  duke  sueh  a  mode  of  speech  would 
have  been  astounding  and  ridiculous. 
In  his  case  it  was  merely  character- 
istic, and  not  unbecoming.  It  was 
hardly  possible  ho  could  have  ad- 
dressed an  unknown  cabman  or  a  shop- 
man in  that  manner,  for  they  inf^Ii- 
bly  would,  and  must  have  laughed  in 
his  face ;  but  he  had  little  to  do  with 
such  people.  He  very  rarely  entered 
a  shop  where  he  was  not  known,  or 
came  at  all  in  contact  with  the  out- 
side vulgar.  He  had  his  place  dis- 
tinctly marked  and  defined  in  the 
modem  life  of  England.  It  was  quite 
true  that  his  letters  were  different  to 
the  letters  of  other  people  i  but  then  a 
peculiar  kind  of  paper  of  a  yellow 
color,  with  gilt  edges,  and  as  thick  and 
smooth  as  parchment,  was  made  ex- 
pressly for  hiui,  and  stamped  with  the  ' 
words  "  Courthope  House,"  or  "  Beau- 
manoir,"  or  with  the  name  of  any  other 
of  bis  palaces,  to  which  a  supply  was 
sent  wLen  wanted.  Of  course,  nobody 
else  had  such  paper,  or  could  use  it. 
If  his  clothes  were  diflerent  to  the 
clothes  of  common  people,  it  waa  that 
his  tailor,  a  sublime  maenate,  who 
hved  in  Hanover  Sc^uare,  had  special 
patterns  made  for  him,  and  furnished 
them  to  no  one  else  till  he  had  ceased 
to  wear  them.  A  veir  august  sort  of 
tailor  thia,  who  hacl  not  mora  than 
three  scores  of  customers,  and  would  . 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  mere  ruck 
of  petty  princes  and  small  peers.  If 
the  Duke  of  Courthope's  personal  or- 
naments were  not  jingling  and  offen- 
sive like  those  of  Mr.  Skipwprth 
Sharpe,  it  was  that  (hejr  harmonised 
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purl'uvtiy  with  Jiis  dress,  and  tliai  tltuir 
glitter  was  soberud  by  age  and  inter- 
eit.  £vcrycliin|r  he  wore  had  name 
hiltoriual  asMKiation  conaected  witb 
hia  family,  and  was  an  heirloom  wltii'h 
could  not  be  bought.  Among  them 
was  an  opal  wbich  gHvc  back  a  thou- 
sand gori^ous  colors  to  tho  light  ^ 
softly  as  an  anc^icnt  cathedral  window, 
and  was  known  in  catnlogucs  of  fa- 
mous gems  as  "  the  talisman,"  because 
tradition  averred  it  had  saved  the  hfe 

'  of  Kii^liard  Plantasenet  (hiin  of  the 
lion  heart)  from  poison,  by  palingand 
growin;;  dim  wben  it  touched  a  poi- 
soned i-halice.  There  was  a  brilliant 
of  llio  purest  water,  which  Queen 
ElixabetU  had  presenled  to  Pliilip 
Wyldwjl,  Earl  Kevel,  afier  the  clefeat 
oftlie  Armada,  and  the  eourtier  had 
gallantly  caused  it  to  bo  engraven 
wiih  a  rose,  as  an  emblem  of  the 
Maiden  Majesty  of  England.  Tl.ere 
was  an  antique  chain  of  gold  of  Flor- 
ence workmanship,  whieh  Charles  1. 
had  unslunz  from  his  own  neek  wben 
Sir  Harry  Wyldwyl,  first  Lord  Conrt- 
hopc,  bad  held  the  King's  stirrup 
after  the  victory  of  Cropredy  Bridge, 
on  the  famous  2Dth  of  June,  1G44. 
There  was  a  tuniuoise  marked  with 
cabalistic  characters,  and  of  tlie  decp- 

.  est  blue  of  the  old  rocks,  wliiuh  Gen- 
eral Wyldwyl  bad  wrenched  with  hii 
own  hand  from  the  swarthy  neck  of 
Tippoo  Sabib  at  the  storming  of 
Seringapatam.  In  the  evening  he  put 
on  the  star  and  ribbon  of  iho  Giir- 
tPT,  with  the*  star  of  the  Uanoverian 
Guelphic  order,  These  were  the 
adoraments  which  tbe  splendid  noble 
wore  as  other  Uukes  of  Courihopc  had 
worn  them  before  him.  They  wore 
things  which  could  not  be  purchased 
or  imitated. 

All  the  remainder  of  the  week  of 
his  interview  with  Mr.  Sbarpe  the 
duke  charmed  every  one  around  biin. 
Ha  entered  with  serene  good  nature 
into  bis  son's  pursuits,  and  asked 
with  a  certain  deference  towards  tbe 
roung  man,  as  though  be  were  anx- 
ious to  learn  something  new,  what  was 
the  use  of  a  turning  lathe,  and  a  vice. 
He  examined  the  mechanical  and  sci- 
entific appliances  of  his  son's  work- 
shop, indeed,  much  as  he  would  have 
examined  a  tomahawk  or  a  boomerang, 
and  was  ntterly  unable  even  to  com- 
mit their  names  to  memory.  He  had 
never  before  inspected  with  attention 
or  beard  oE  anytninz  useful,  and  now 
the  sight  and  sound  of  objects  which 
bis  son  averred   could   be   turned  to 


surprise. 

■  "  Ah,"  ttiA  his  Grace,  with  a  cred- 
itable attempt  to  master  a  subject  lo 
dear  to  his  son's  mind.  "  Bessemer's 
Co,  prepares  iron  In  a  different  way 
from  the  puddling  process.  Mon- 
strously interesting.  Explain  it  again 
to  l.<ady  Overlaw,  Kinsgear.  It  is 
most  impcrtant  to  the  trade  andcom- 
mercial  interests  of  this  country  ;  and," 
added  the  duke  grandlf^  "I give  your 


<T  urscDic  of  cast-iron  ! 
Kiosgear  ?  Ah  I  of  course  ; 
one  of  the  ingredients  of 
arsenic,  and  I  can  no  longer  wonder 
that  persons  io  the  lower  classes  de- 
stroy thcmielves  by  eating  it." 

And  the  young  man,  mystified,  but 
pleased,  told  all  he  knew,  and  more, 
of  locks  and  tho  metals  of  which  they 
are  made;  his  father  and  Lady  Over- 
law  listening  to  bim  with  so  mui'h  at- 
tention, that  be  rose  ereatly  in  his 
own  esteem.  It  was,  indeed,  the  first 
time  his  father  bad  ever  ndmittcd  him 
lo  an  equalitv,  and  now  all  at  once  it 
seemed  as  if  be  were  the  greater  msn 
of  tho  two,  and  his  aclvice  was  asked 
about  everything.  Ludy  Overlaw  act- 
ually soliiiiled,  with  cxquiaito  tact,  his 
opinion  about  a  new  dinner  dress, 
and  begged  liim  to  help  her  design  a 
costume  for  a  masked  ball  she  meant 
to  give  some  day,  as  a  novelty  In  Lon- 
don entertainments.  The  most  edi- 
fying event  of  the  week,  however,  was 
the  solemn  procession  of  the  whole 
party  staying  at  the  Castle  to  Bean- 
manoir  Church,  where  the  Duke  of 
Counbope  behaved  in  a  most  exem- 
plary manner,  and  pronounced  tho  re- 
sponses in  his  grandest  voice,  that 
every  one  might  be  convinced  of  tbe 
pcrliict  propriety  and  orthodoxy  of 
nis  religious  convictions*  His  Grace 
was  BO  good  also  as  to  explain  to  his 
son,  ttiat  it  was  generally  thought  a 
prudent  and  respectable  thing  to  go  to 
church  in  the  country,  and  that  no- 
blemen of  their  rank  could  not  de- 


Ihe  duke  entered  upon  other  confiden- 
tial discourse  with  his  heir;  praised 
himself  for  the  improvements  be  had 
made  in  the  property,  extolled  the 
value  of  land  as  an  investment,  be- 
cause it  was  constantly  rising  in  value, 
and  the  increased  income  derived 
from  it  kept  pace  with  the  growing 
cost  of  maintaining  a  nobleman's  es- 
tablishment. His  Grace  went  into 
the  minutest  details  of  his  affairs,  ex- 
plained that  his  expenses  at  Bcauma- 
noir  were  just  a  thousand  pounds  a 
month,  and  (hat  he  always  paid  ready 
money  for  everything ;  which  was 
quite  true  ;  but  he  did  not  explain 
how  he  got  the  ready  money  till  Lord 
^insgear's  attention  was  almost  be- 
wildered with  tbe  number  of  new  no- 
tions introduced  to  it.  It  was  on  Tues- 
day morning  onIy_  that  his  Grace 
touched  on  this  subject,  and  then  very 
briefly.  Taking  his  son's  arm  aflec- 
tionately,  be  leant  upon  it,  as  though 
he  were  beginning  to  require  some 
support,  and  thus  gently  led  orgnided 
the  young  man  into  the  library. 

Lady  Overlaw  watched  the  pair  u 
they   retreated,   and,  bein?  a  woman 
'       "       '  '"ipulsive  nature, 
1th  her  pretty 


heart  and 
stood  for  a  moment 
face  reflected  with  a  flush  on  it  ia  the 
looking-glan.     She  liked  ^oung  Kins- 
gear    as    DIM 


She  liked  younff  Klns- 
t  pAople  did,  ana  felt  ft 


generous  woman's  pity  for  tbe  honest, 


her  lips  quivered  and  she 
brushed  her  handkcrehiuf  with  just  a 
slight  tremor  over  her  blue  eyes,  but 
it  was  only  an  instant's  emotion  : 
"  After  all,  it's  no  busineu  of  mine," 
she  exclaimed,  excitedly.  "  I  suppoae 
every  one  does  the  best  ho  can  far 
himself  in  these  limes."  And  she  be- 
took herself,  with  the 
sensitive  ladies,  to  her  piano. 

The  duke,  meantime,  leading  his 
son  into  his  study,  walked  towards 
the  letters,  which  lay  spread  out  in 
dozens  upon  a  massive  library  table  ; 
for  every  nobleman  nowada^-a  ia 
pelted  day  and  night  by  '  missives 
hurled  through  the  post.  He  glanced 
at  them  and  took  in  the  niflure  of 
their  contents  in  an  instant  There 
was  nothing  of  consequence.  A  dozen 
hopes  deferred  waiting  till  a  doten 
hearts  niekcned.  Haifa  dozen  appli- 
cations for  government  appointments 
through  bis  Grace's  influence  or  pat- 
ronage. Petitions  from  clergj-roen  for 
vacant  livings.  Here  a  poor  relation's 
hungry  appeal  ;  tlicre  a  woman's 
prayer — neither  worth  answering  ; 
with  the  usual  rabble  round  of  Invi- 
tations, thanks,  excuses,  circulars,  and 
letters  on  business,  which  would  do 
itself  if  left  atone  far  better  than  it 
could  be.done  by  doing  it. 

"By  the  way,"  said  his  Grace, 
carelessly  taking  up  a  note  full  of  in- 
genious flatteries  from  an  ardent  Whig, 
who  was  fishing  iat  an  invitation  to 
Beaumanoir,  that  he  might  advertise 
himself  as  a  man  of  fashion  in  the 
Morning  Pott, —  "  by  the  way,  Kina- 
gear,  you  can  do  me  a  great  kindnen 
ibis  morning,  if  you  are  not  otherwise 
engaged:  Ihave  to  see  tbe  agent  of 
our  Irish  estates,  and  be  would  hardly 
amuse  you." 

"  I  am  ready  for  anything,"  replied 
the  youniE  man,  "  as  long  as  my  leave 
lasts.     I  have  still  three  days  more." 


I,  1  suppose  ^  "  asked  his 
father,  who  knew  very  well  that  the 
military  authorities  would  doanvthing 
which  they  were  ordered  to  do  by  bis 
own  intimate  friend  the  commander- 
in-chief. 

"I  do  not  like  to  ask  for  mme 
leave,"  answered  the  conscientima 
officer.  "  The  other  fellows  don't 
like  it,  and  they  cry  out  about  fa- 


"Tot  don't  care  about  that,"  re 
marked  his  Grace,  in  his  most  mag- 
nificent way.  "  You  cannot  remain 
to  all  eternity  in  barracks.  I  shall 
ask  Lord  George  to  appoint  rou  on 
his  staff  when  he  comes  home  for  tbe 
command  in  Ireland  next  year.  How- 
ever, as  yon  are  not  engaged,  pleaae 
take  these  papers  for  me  to  Mr.  Skip- 
worth  Kharpe.  You  will  End  him  ftt 
his  office  in  London,  and  he  will  hand 
you  the  purchaae  money  of  the  Grip- 
well  lands,  which  I  am  glad  to  tay  I 
have  secured,   after  ft  good  deftl  o( 
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UixieCy,  and  they  will  be  to-morrow  a  port  of  the  estates 
whith  will  ono  Juj  be  yonra." 

"  1  will  go  at  oiiL'C,"  Baiil  Lord  Kinsgear.  "I  can  order 
the  dog-cnrt  now,  and  cntch  ihc  fint  train." 

"  Won't  you  liava  out  the  dragV"  inquired  tho  dnke, 
loftily.  "  The  bay  team  wants  exercise,  and  it's  four  long- 
i«h  miles  through  the  park." 

"  The  do^-cnrc  will  go  quickest,  if  you  irant  me  to  get  off 
At  once,"  Mid  tlic  more  practical  young  man. 

"  As  you  like,"  replied  bis  mn^ai&cent  father.  "Just 
put  your  name  at  ibe  bottom  of  these  papers,  merely  as  a 
natter  of  form.  You  will  see  I  have  si!;ncd  them  myself, 
and  so  has  fjord  Ueorgo  Wyldwyl,  who  is  of  course  inter- 
ested in  so  important  a  purcliase." 

"I  did  not  know  the  Indian  mail  was  in,"  (aid  Lord 
KinSEcar.     "  Is  there  any  lellor  from  Amabel  ?  " 

"  These  paptrs  came  by  the  last  mail-,"  said  tho  duke. 

Tho  steward  and  the  butler  were  called  in  to  witness 
Lord  Kinsgcar's  sli;naturc:  tho  young  man  afli.tcd  it  to 
the  p^pure  witliout  rending  them,  in  a  stifi,  scrawly,  youth- 
ful band,  aad  wont  upon  his  errand. 


A  FRENCH  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  a  few  lines  to  give  any  ade- 

Siate  notion  of  a  great  system  of  education  in  any  country. 
ut  before  describing  a  visit  to  a  Parisian  school,  a  very 
slight  mention  of  the  whole  subject  may  be  useful.  Educa- 
tion in  France,  for  the  bibber  classes  of  society,  is  carried 
out  somewhat  in  the  fol^wing  manner.  The  head  of  aII 
education  is  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  who  is  aided 
In  his  duties  by  a  Council  of  Public  Instrnciion;  (hen  fol- 
low certain  subordinate  rouncils,  known  respeciively  as  the 
Academic  Councils  and  Departmental  Councils.  The  edu- 
cating of  the  people  thus  forms  one  great  slate  department, 
entirely  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  private  persons;  each 
individual  concerned  with  it,  from  the  lowest  usher  to  the 
most  learned  professor,  is  a  government  olHcial,  responsible, 
through  various  subordinate  stages,  to  the  chief  minister. 
The  institutions  by  whieh  the  work  of  teaching  is  carried 
out  are  Lycdes  and  Communal  Colleges :  the  two  differ 
bat  little,  except  that  the  teaching  in  the  colleges  does  not 
reach  so  high  a  grade  as  that  of  the  Lycdes.  There  are 
■tso  a  few  private  institutions,  usually  in  the  hands  of  some 
religious  body,  such  as  the  Jesuits'  school  at  Vaugirnrd ; 
but  even  here,  the  course  of  instruction  follows  much  the 
same  track  as  in  the  actual  state  schools;  many  of  the 
same  professors  are  employed ;  and  being  subject  to  state 
Inspection,  and  certain  other  official  requirements,  they  are 
really  semi-governmental  institutions.  In  the  city  of  Paris 
there  are  six  great  ancient  and  celebrated  Lyc6ts:  Louis 
le  Grand,  Napoldon,  S.  Louis,  Charlemagne,  Bonaparte, 
and  Bourbon  ;  and  two  colleges,  Stanislas  and  Rollin.  At 
these,  with  the  exception  of  Charlemagne  and  Bonaparte, 
the  pupils  are  either  fxlernei  or  internet,  who  are  sub- 
divided into  pensionnairei  and  demi-pentionnavrei ;  the 
latter  being  boarders  who  do  not  sleep  In  the  Lycde,  but, 
In  all  other  respects,  ore  like  pensionnaires  and  externes, 
who  come  simply  for  the  lectures,  and  live  and  receive 
tuition  more  comfortably  and  under  more  parental  super- 
vision at  some  of  the  numerous  boardinS'houses  which  are 
to  be  found  in  tlie  neighborhood  of  the  Lycdes.  The  staff 
of  a  Lyc^  is  twofold,  administrative   and  tutorial.     The 

first  comprises  the  provueui who  is  the  chief  manager  — 

the  cenieur,  and  tho  iconome,  or  steward.  Their  duties 
ore  entirely  continod  to  the  general  management  and  super, 
rision  of  the  school  in  all  except  educational  matters.  The 
tutorial  part  contains,  firstly,  the  professors  or  lecturers, 
and  pro/e^ienn  lilulairei,  who  are  assistant-lecturers  and 
tutors.  Neither  of  these  have  any  other  duties  than  to 
teach ;  and  in  order  to  attain  one  of  these  posts,  they  must 
have  passed  an  examination  in  the  subjects  and  manner  of 
teaching,  and  have  attained  Lbe  age  of  twenly-five.  Among 
Ihem  are  many  distingnished  literary  and  scientific  men, 


whom  the  outer  world  kaows  not  as  lecturers  at  a  Paris 
Lyc<5e,  but  as  author*  and  savants  of  European  fame. 
Under  them  are  the  mallres  ititude,  or  ushers,  wbo  act  M 
ever-watchful  Kuardiana  of  the,boya,o]d  and  young,  by 
night  and  day,  in  school-hours,  and  In  play-time,  but  who 
take  no  part  whatever  in  the  duty  of  teaching.  There  are 
also  two  chaplains,  who  perforin  the  services,  and  lecture 
twico  a  week  ;  but  those  boys  wbo  do  not  belong  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  are  allowed  to  receive  instruction 
from  ministers  ot  tbeir  own  denomination;  difficulties  od 
religious  points  do  not  seem  to  be  one  of  the  educational 
stumbling-blocks  of  France. 

Suppose  we  take  now  the  Lycde  Louis  le  Grand ;  it  will 
show  very  clearly  the  general  working  of  secondary  publio 
instruction  in  France  ;  and  a  short  description  of  the  build- 
ing and  arrangements,  as  I  saw  them  on  a  somewhat 
gloomy  February  morning,  will  make  the  account  more 
vivid.  The  Lye^e  Louis  le  Grand  stands  in  the  centre  of 
the  schola^lic  part  of  Paris  :  on  every  side  is  something  to 
remind  the  stranger  that  he  has  quitted  the  gay  for  the 
grave ;  the  streets  are  known  as  the  Rue  do  I'Gcole  de 
Mddecine,  Rue  Laplace,  and  by  other  names,  each  savor- 
ing of  learning.  The  Lycde  itself  faces  the  narrow,  ill- 
paved  Rue  S.  Jacques,  and  externally  diRers  much  from 
the  fresh-looking  Lycde  S.  Louis,  half-way  up  the  Boule- 
vard ti.  Michel.  It  still  remains,  however,  tlie  largest  of 
all  the  Parisian  schools,  containing  about  one  thousand 
scholars,  and  continues  as  famous  and  well  conducted  oa 
when  it  was  the  Jesuit  school  of  Clermont,  and  Louis  le 
Grand  visiting  it,  and  exclaiming,  ''  C'est  mon  eollfge," 
the  next  morning  saw,  with  Jesuitical  tact,  the  words  en- 
graved on  the  stone  front,  "l^uis  le  Grand." 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  any  boy  —  we  will  call  him 
Louis  Delorme  — has  reached  the  age  of  seven,  and  that  his 
parenta  bavo  determined  that  he  shall  go  through  the 
whole  course  of  the  Lycde.  He  enters,  and  is  forthwith 
placed  in  the  lowest  class  of  the  division  "  Bldmentaire," 
the  cltuie  preparaloire ;  from  thence,  he  proceeds  into  the 
eighth  and  seventh,  and  is  then  transferred  into  the  sixth 
class,  the  lowest  of  the  next  division,  that  of  "  Grammaire," 
but  not  until  he  has  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in 
what  he  has  been  tauAt  since  he  entered  the  school.  He 
now  quickly  passes  through  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
classes ;  anil  we  hope  to  find  him,  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
fit,  if  he  likes,  to  go  upwards  into  the  "  Division  Supdri- 
eure,"  and  continue  his  studies,  or  to  be  turned  out  into 
the  world  sufficiently  learned  to  pursue  a  mercantile  career. 
In  France,  as  in  England,  this  is  supposed  to  require  less 
culture  and  more  years  of  practice  than  any  other  pro- 
fession, though  it  sounds  almost  a  truism  to  say  that  those 
whose  daily  avocations  do  not  lead  them  towards  literature 
or  science,  and  the  tastes  which  tbey  Induce,  are  those  who 
most  need  their  refining  effects  in  leisure  hours  or  later 
life. 

Toung  Louis  has  then  thoroughly  learnt,  or  is  supposed 
to  have  done  so,  the  subjects  given  in  the  prospectus,  which 
now  lies  before  me,  and  from  which  the  following  extract 
is  taken:  "In  the  first  two  divisions,  the  subjects  of  study 
are —  Reading,  Writing,  and  the  recitation  of  select  ex- 
tracts ;  lbe  elements  of  French,  Latin,  and  Greek  Gram- 
mar explained  by  authors  from  each  1an«uage  ;  Sacred  and 
Ancient  History,  and  that  of  France  ;  Geography,  the  ele- 
ments of  Arithmetic,  and  a  little  Geometry ;  Drawing  from 
nature,  and  Lineal  Drawing;  together  with  Vocal  Uusic 
and  a  course  of  Gymnastics.  The  study  of  modern  lan- 
guages begins  in  the  first  classes,  and  goes  on  regularly  to 
the  sixth,  by  means  of  a  practical  teaching,  so  that  at  the 
end  of  bis  course  of  study  a  pupil  will  know  perlectly  what- 
ever language  he  may  have  chosen.  It  is  even  possible  for 
quick  and  hard-working  boys  to  carry  away  with  them  an 
accurate  acquaintance  both  of  German  and  English." 

Again  another  examination,  and  our  young  friend  is 
safely  in  this  highest  division,  and  passes  with  credit 
through  the  third  and  second  classes,  through  those  of 
rhetoric  and  philosophy,  where  he  has  had  opportunities 
of  learning,  in  addition  t«  the  subjects  already  mentioned, 
but  in  a  more  advanced  tatat,  philosophy,  mathemaUcal 
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(ciencei,  cbemtntry,  and  natural  history.  Being  a  hard- 
working and  clever  bof ,  he  has  at  the  earlieit  period  poui- 
ble,  wlwn  he  left  the  c1a»  of  philoiophy,  taken  both  the 
degrees  of  Baccalaurtiat  it  Lettres  and  is  Sciences,  desreea 
qnita  equal  to  those  of  a  "  paMman  "  at  an  English  unjTer- 
■itj.     He  a   now  twenty   years  old,  and   has  any  liberal 

But  tne  whole  of  this  regular  course  was  not  obligatorj, 
for,  had  he  so  wiihed,  he  might,  after  a  certaiD  period, 
have  taken  up  one  special  subject,  with  a  view  to  some 
particular  professiou.  This  would  have  fitted  him  to  enter 
the  MiliUry  School  of  S.  Cyr,  the  £cole  Fores[ifert>,  or  anj 
one  of  the  special  colleges  wbich  are  attached  to  most  of 
the  professions  in  any  way  under  the  control  of  th&  state. 
The  cost  of  this  education  is  both  directly  and  indirectly 
cheaper  than  in  England  —  directly,  because  the  charges 
are  very  small;  indirectly,  because  the  teachinj;  is  far  su- 
perior as  a  whole  to  the  best  which  we  can  obtain  here ; 
and  IndirecUy  also  from  the  fact,  that  the  boys  have  do 
opportunities  of  ipendine  money  in  expensive  amusements 
or  luxuries,  which,  thougb  perhaps  hardly  expenses  —  yet 
add  considerably  to  the  cost  of  h  school  education,  such  as 
boatin^or  cricket  clothes,  fittings  of  studies,  and  the  tbou- 
•and  and  one  odda  and  ends  which  any  parent  can  easily 
call  to  mind. 

A  pensionnaire  in  the  elementary  division  pays  —  anil 
this  is  inclusive  of  board,  lodging,  tuition,  class-books, 
stationery,  and  ^mnastic  lessons  —  the  sum  of  one  thou- 
sand francs  fforty  pounds)  per  annum  ;  in  the  next  divis- 
ion, twelve  hundred  francs  (forty-fci^ht  pounds)  ;  iu  the 
next,  fourteen  hundred  francs  (fifty-six  pounds),  and  if  he 
studies  special  mathematics,  fifteen  hundred  francs  (sixty 
pounds)  —  all  these  charges  .being,  T  need  hardly  say,  regu- 
lated by  the  state.  The  charge  for  the  externes  is  ex- 
tremely small )  for  instance,  by  a  recent  decree  (August 
10,  1S72),  to  take  the  highest  and  lowest  divisions  only, 
the  sum  payable  is  only  four  hundred  and  fifty  francs 
(eighteen  pounds)  and  two  hundred  and  seventy  francs  in 
round  numbers  (eleven  pounds)  ;  and  again  I  repeat,  this 
education  is  not  only  cheap,  but  good ;  and  though,  as  I 
shall  presently  show,  we  may  con^rratulate  ourselves  upon 
the  superiority  of  our  school  arrangements  as  regards  the 
social  condition  of  the  boys,  yet,  from  an  educational  point 
of  view,  our  system  of  teaching  can  scarcely  be  considered 
equal  to  that  of  France. 

There  are  yet,  however,  some  extras.  On  entering  the 
Lycte,  a  scbolfx  pays  a  lump  sum  of  ten  francs  to  the 
library,  which  he  can  then  use  during  the  whole  oi'  bis 
■tay ;  then  there  are  music,  fencing,  dancing,  riding,  which 
includes  both  Ufon*  mi  manige  and  promenade ;  divisions 
and  lessons  at  which  an  English  school-bov  would  be  apt 
to  laugh  exceedingly,  associating  as  he  noes  riding  and 
learning  to  ride  with  rough  ponies  and  "  meets  "  with  the 
hounds.  Lastly,  comes  swimming,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
every  boy  becomes  an  adept  in  this  art  before  he.  leaves 
school.  Etonians  and  Radleians  alone,  ot  all  the  mass  of 
English  schoolboys,  learn  it  regularljr.  It  would  be  well 
were  it  introduced  into  vvery  school  iu  England  ;  but,  as 
long  as  we  continue,  with  a  strange  neglect  of  natural  op- 

C unities,  not  to  utilixe  the  rivers  irtiich  flow  past  our 
e  in  a  decent  manner  —  as  is  done  by  means  of  open 
baths  on  the  Continent— we  shall  never  get  swimming 
taught  in  scho^s  where  it  would  be  necessary  first  to  con- 
struct baths  at  a  considerable  cost.  These  are  all  the 
extras  of  any  moment. 

1  will  now  go  on  to  describe  my  visit,  which  will  afibrd 
me  an  opportunity  of  adding  any  particulars  which  I  learnt 
of  the  social  state  of  the  boys.  But,  firstly,  this  fact  ought 
to  be  mentioned,  for  it  is  both  important  and  difficult  for 
D<  to  understand,  who  are  accustomed  to  see  a  boy's  posi- 
Uon  in  the  school  rwulated  by  his  powers  and  application 
to  work.  For  all  woat  may  be  termed  social  purposes, 
■Itch  as  preparing  lessons,  playing,  eating,  sleepingi  there 
are  entirely  sepafate  divisions,  according  to  the  ^es  of 
the  boys.  Such  a  system  as  this  must  tend  to  produce  a 
deadening  effect  on  the  work  of  the  Lyc^,  by  giving  to 
pnminence  in  studies  no  other  reward  than  the  frequently 
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mind,  niew  divi  ions  are  four  in  number :  the  firet  c 
prises  boys  fhim  sixteen  to  twenty  years  of  age ;  the  second, 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen;  the  third,  from  twelve  to  four- 
teen ;  and  the  fourth,  or  Petit  College,  from  seven  to  fottT' 
teen. 

Pnssingfrom  the  dirty,  il)-pavcd  Rue  S.  Jacques,  throagh 
a  small  side-door,  to  the  concierge,  1  was  first  of  all  sbown^ 
the  parloirt,  dull  salons  with  a  great  number  of  chaiia,  and 
A  single  stove,  which  seemed,  on  this  cold  February  day, 
to  impart  a  still  more  comfortless  air  to  the  room.  Here 
the  pupils  receive  the  visita  of  their  parents  when  thej 
care  to  visit  them,  or  when  they  are  desirous  of  finding  ont 
the  progress  their  sons  are  makinfi,  by  examining  tba 
weekly  notes  of  the  professors.  Should,  however,  the  bays 
be  country  lads,  and  far  fhtm  home,  it  is  here  that  thej 
can  see  the  "accredited  correspondents"  who  stand  to 
them,  and  also  to  the  Lvcie,  for  the  time  being,  in  the 
place  of  their  parents.  For  there  is  a  rule  that  every  boy 
whose  home  is  far  (torn  Paris  must  have  some  one  in  thia 
town  to  represent  the  father,  to  whose  house  he  can  go 
when  a  amtie  is  given,  and  he  is  permitted  to  visit  the  out- 
side world  as  a  reward  for  good  conduct,  or  upon  the  writ- 
ten application  of  a  relation. 

One  of  the  few  pleasures  of  a  schoolboy. in  Paris  is  to 
wander  with  an  old  companion,  now  in  the  army,  or  at  the 
£coIe  Normale,  up  and  down  the  Champe-Elys^ea ;  or 
cultivate  his  theatrical  taste  by  a  comedy  at  the  Fran^aia, 
or  an  operetta  with  lively  music  and  low  morality  at  the 
Vari^t^s  or  Galtd.  Go  to  any  theatre  during  the  Jour*  de» 
Gnu,  for  instance,  and  yon  cannot  fall  to  notice  these  boys, 
old  and  young,  eagerly  appreciating  every  point :  dressed 
in  their  military-looking  uniforms,  blue  tunics,  and  gilt 
buttons,  and  the  regular  army  cap,  giving  to  little  boys  of 
ten  and  fifteen  an  appearance  of  premature  age,  which  their 
sharp  features  and  general  demeanor  tend  to  increasK 

But  to  continue  with  the  building.  It  consists  of  five 
or  six  blocks,  separated  bys  quare  court-yards  or  play- 
grounds; on  one  side  of  these  is  a  species  of  verandan  for 
exercise  on  rainy  days ;  but  from  the  centre  of  each  yard 
nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  walls,  windows,  and  sky.  Tbe 
buildings,  again,  are  neither  cheerful  nor  remarkably  clean. 
Indeed,  were  I  to  compare  a  French  Lycte  and  a  large  and 
first-rate  English  prison,  I  should  most  ceriainly,  as  regards 
cleanliness  and  chetrfulness  at  any  rate,  give  the  palm  to 
Kirkdale  or  Salford  Jail,  rather  than  to  Uie  Lyc^e  Impe- 
rial Louis  le  Grand.  In  the  court-yards,  boys  were  play- 
ing without  any  appearance  of  great  spirit  or  delight ;  they 
have  three  hours  each  day  (or  amusement,  but  onl^  one 
honr  at  a  time.  Their  games  are  generally  some  kind  of 
ball,  but  I  think  they  do  not  possess  racket,  tennis,  or  fives' 
courts,  iu  which  to  cultivate  any  difficult  or  scientific  game 
of  this  sort.  A  maltre  d'ftude  was  staniting  watching  th« 
boys  with  a  gloominess  which  would  not  have  been  unfit- 
ting to  the  Eugene  Aram  of  Hood's  poem ;  and  I  coold  not 
fail  to  notice  generally  that  those  whom  I  happened  to  •«• 
did  not  give  me  the  impression  of  being  blessed  with  a 
great  spirit  of  cheerfulness.  In  one  or  two  instances,  they 
did  not  seem  to  be  treated  with  much  respect;  one,  in- 
deed, was  tieing  unmistakably  "chafTed  ;  "  nor  is  this  to  be 
wondered  at,  seeing  that  neither  intellectual  nor  moiral 
guarantees  of  fitness  are  required. 

Though  >- to  return  again  to  tbe  subject  of  physical  ex- 
ercise—  these  three  hours  may  seem  but  small,  it  most  not 
be  forgotten  that  swimming,  fencing,  and  ^mnastics  form 
part  of  the  school-course;  but  still,  from  the  very  fact  of 
their  forming  part  of  the  regular  studies,  much  of  th^ 
benefit  is  lost.  The  reaction  of  freedom  consists  quite  aa 
much  in  the  spirit  iu  which  such  exercises  are  carried  out, 
as  in  the  actual  exercises,  sn  iu  the  mere  developing  of  a 
boy's  biceps  wilfa  a  dumb-bull,  or  of  his  eye  by  the  qniek- 
ness  with  which  he  uses  his  foil.  In  France,  as  in  Englaod 
smoking  among  schoolboys  is  strictly  forbidden.  Yet  h«ra^ 
as  there,  the  strange  fascination  ol  a  pipe  or  cigar  u  ftU> 
^werful,  and  boys  do  smoke  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Next  in  order  come  tbe  talla  dt  lecture,  or  claaa-roons^ 
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loDS  lov  rooma,  very  liku  a  national  aehool  in  EDElaod, 
wim  forms  for  pupilf,  aod  ft  raised  desk  od  one  aide  fir  th« 
■BBBtor.  Then,  through  aome  cold  paaaa^^  &nd  op  some 
.aUll  colder  gtoue  btuira,  I  niAched  h  meaa-room,  with  tablea 
Ud  out  for  dioner ;  at  one  end  waa  a  sort  of  pantrjr.  The 
whole  was  barely  famished.  Indeed,  Mr.  Froude,  with 
^t  hia  lore  of  academic  limplicity,  could  not  have  wtahed 
fiir  aordiing  in  nealet  contrast  to  the  luznr}'  of  the  Age 
and  of  the  city  o1  which  this  was  the  mateat  school,  than 
the  whole  of  the  arrangements  of  the  Lrc^e.  By  the  side 
of  each  plate,  howerer,  stood  a  aitver  goblet,  which  ia  sup- 
plied by  the  parents  when  l^e  boya  enter.  There  ore  three 
meali  —  breukfasl,  dinner,  and  supper.  Breakfast  con- 
sists of  bread  and  aonp,  one  day  in  the  week  of  bread  and 
coffee:  dinner,  of  soup,  meat,  and  dessert  —  the  last,  of 
course,  being  an  unaaaally  large  term  in  France,  and  con- 
■istiDg  of  aomething  mora  than  almonds  and  raiaini :  and 
supper  in  like  breakfast.  No  Etonian  laznries  are  allowed, 
llience  my  guide  led  me  to  the  second  floor.  Facing 
each  other  were  two  rooms :  one  on  the  left  for  preparing 
lessonB  and  for  general  school  purposes  ;  the  opposite  one 
it  a  dormitory.  Small  curtainiesa  iron  iMdataada  run  down 
each  tidt!,  pechapi  thirty  in  number ;  at  one  end  is  a 
larger  and  more  pretentious-looking  couch;  in  this  the 
maltre  d'^Cnde  aleepa.  In  the  centre  was  what  I  almost  at 
first  thooght  was  a  metal  fbuatuD,  about  two  teet  and  a 
half  in  height,  with  a  ceDCre-piece,  and  festooned  with 
towels ;  it  was  the  only  lavatory :  and  to  it  there  is  a  rush 
in  the  mornio;,  a  hasty  dabbling  of  handa  and  face,  and 
the  papils  have  washed.  They  rise  at  half-past  aevpn 
o'clock,  and  go  to  bed  at  eighL  Finally,  I  visited  the 
eaiinelt  de  mu*ique.  There  was  a  narrow  passage,  on  each 
ride  a  number  of  cells,  in  each  cell  a  piano.  In  nere  a  sin- 
gle pupil  is  turned,  and  his  progress  can  be  watched  through 
k  peep-hole  in  the  door,  wiui  occasional  visits  and  explana- 
tions from  the  master.  It  did  not  seem  to  differ  much  in 
cheerfulouaa  from  the  occupation  of  oakum- picking.  And 
with  this  last  apecimen  of  French  education  my  visit 
ended. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  boy  is  father  of  the  man,  a 
tnaxim  which,  carefully  noted,  ia  in  the  majority  of  cases 
true.  It  ia  impossible,  therefore,  to  believe  that  such  a  sys- 
tem as  I  have  tried  to  sketch  can  graft  in  boys  any  spirit 
of  independence,  self-reliance,  or  thoughtful uesa  on  general 
matters.  It  can  only  tend  to  depress  the  individuality  of 
each  boy,  and  to  turn  him  out  into  the  world,  well  equipped 
la  the  barest  intellectual  sense,  but  morally  and  socialfy  a 
child ;  and  to  increase  national  characteristica  which  have 
been  the  nation'i  bane  for  centuries.  The  whole  idea  run- 
ning through  French  education  is  the  cultivaiion  of  the 
purely  intellectual  faculties,  and  the  auppreesion  of  all  else 
to  gala  this  end.  Perhaps  we  io  England,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  a  little  inclined  to  run  to  the  opposite  extreme, 
ftnd  to  set  too  much  value  on  what  is  gained  socially, 
morully,  anil  physically  from  schoolboy  fireedom,  manage- 
ment of  one  another,  and  what  may  be  teroied  general 
wU-goveromeat. 
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Thk  Arab  has  none  of  our  civilized 
has  no  alcoholic  drinks  wherewith  to  int^ixicata  himself; 
no  theatres  or  music  halla,  witE  their  gorgi-ous  ballets  and 
prime  donne,  their  comic  singers  and  wonderful  acrobats  \ 
BO  ilanuing  saloons  where  toes  are  pointed  towards  the 
ceiling,  and  limbs  made  to  take  unnatural  positions  in  the 
wild  oscillations  of  a  caa-can.  But  in  lieu  at  these  he  has 
the  Moorish  cafd,  which,  with  the  exception  of  his  home, 
and  feasts  and  festivals  "iven  to  celebrate  a  marriage  or 
the  circumcision  of  a  child,  ii  his  only  diversion. 

'  Altbongh  ii  seems  evident  that  the  Moorieh  cafd  waa  in- 
troduced into  northern  Africa  during  the  Turkish  domina- 
tion, there  are  no  cafds  in  Algiers  at  the  present  day  which 
bear  any  resemblance  to  those  in  Turkey.  In  Constantino- 
ple and  its  neighborhood,  for  example,  the^  are  generally 
elegant  bnildioga,  erected  on  pictnresque  sites,  with  trees, 
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clnsten  of  jasmine,  and  immense  vines  to  shade  them 
from  the  piercing  rays  of  the  aun.  In  the  interior  are 
fouDtainj  spurtinc  forth  streams  of  perfumed  water  Into 
eleeant  sculpture  marble  basins,  surronnded  by  ftowers, 
while  alooE  the  sides  of  the  room  and  in  the  centre  are 
benches,  s<uaa,  and  divans  covered  with  costly  Smyrna  car- 
pets. These  establishments  are  dear  to  the  Turks,  who 
are  the  only  people  who  really  understand  the  enjoyment 
of  what  is  termed  kief —  a  Turkish  word  which  represents 
an  indispensable  feature  i>f  Oriental  life. 

Kief  means,  firstly,  to  do  nothing  mote  fatigning  than 
to  lie  down  npon  cuihions,  smoking  a  hookah  or  a  chibonck 
filled  with  the  finest  tobacco,  which  a  young  Arab  lights 
with  a  piece  of  perfumed  tinder ;  then  to  sip  coffee  drop 
by  drop,  or  violet,  orange,  or  rose  sherbets,  and  to  listen 
to  that  peculiar  music  which,  although  dull  and  monoto- 
noQB  to  uB  European*,  is  delicious  to  an  Oriental  ear.  Add 
to  this  a  beautiful  site,  which  is  indispensable,  a  warm 
atmosphere,  inspiring  people  with  an  loclinatlon  for  repose, 
shady  trees,  and,  above  all,  water  —  if  only  a  comer  of  the 
Bosphor us  in  the  distance  —  and  youwill  have  the  principal 
elements  of  Idtf. 

Previous  to  the  French  invasion  it  is  likely  enough  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Alters  also  understood  the  meaning 
of  kief,  but  at  the  present  day  their  conception  of  that 
pleasure  differs  widely  from  that  of  the  Turks.  In  Algiers 
there  are  none  of  those  luxurious  retreats  to  dose  away  the 
hours  of  which  Turkey  boasts.  The  poor  man's  idea  of 
jtie/ii  grovellingln  the  dustof  a  public  thoroughfare,  or 
sleeping  enveloped  in  hia  burnous  beneath  a  clump  of 
trees ;  while,  although  the  well-to-do  Mussulman  has  hia 
caf^,  one  looks  around  it  in  vain  for  the  marble  fountains 
with  perfumed  water  and  fragrant  flowers,  the  divana,  the 
sofas,  and  Smyrna  carpets  ~  for  the  Moorish  caf£  has  none 
of  these.  It  generally  consists  of  a  deep  shop,  having  a 
broad  wooden  tedge  —  which  ii  placed  mem  in  lieu  of  a 
divan  —  standing  out  from  the  wall,  and  extending  round 
the  room-  At  the  end  is  a  brickwork  stove,  faced  with 
encaustic  tiles —  very  similar  to  what  would  be  found  in  the 
kitchen  of  moat  French  honses  —  in  which  four  or  five 
fires  can  be  lighted  at  once,  and  as  many  utensils  made  to 
boil  at  the  same  time.  The  walls  are  whitewashed  and 
completely  bare,  with  the  exception  of  a  couple  of  stringed 
instmmcDta  and  a  farbouta  or  drum  hangjng  in  a  comer, 
and  the  benches  are  only  covered  at  intervals  with  plaited 
grass  mats,  which  of  an  afternoon  in  summer  are  often 
dragged  outside  into  the  streeL 

Business  at  the  Moorish  caf^  begins  with  the  markets, 
and  although  coffee  li  the  only  beverage  which  is  sold 
there,  it  rarely  lacks  cuatom  througboot  the  day.  Tlio 
Moor  and  the  Arab  have  no  "hour  of  absinthe,"  and  no 
stated  times  for  taking  their  coffee.  If  after  the  market 
they  happen  to  have  nothing  to  do,  the  chances  are  that 
they  will  remain  seated,  squatted,  or  lyinj;  upon  the 
wooden  benches  for  the  entire  day,  during  which  tliey  will 
only  have  absented  themselves  to  pay  a  casual  visit  to 
their  homes,  and  perhaps  to  administer  corporal  punish- 
ment to  one  or  more  of  their  wives.  Those  who  have 
business  to  attend  to  will  go  to  the  caf^  ihrec  or  four  times 
a  day,  either  to  terminate  a  bargain,  to  meet  a  friend,  or 
simmy  to  smoke  a  pipe,  and  lounge. 

To  obtain  a  good  view  of  a  Moorish  caK  at  Algiers  iti 
the  daytime,  four  o'clock  is  the  best  hour  to  visit  it  The 
sun  is  then  sinkinz  rapidly  towards  the  sea,  and  the  day 
will  soon  be  on  the  wane.  The  intense  heat  which  has 
kept  people  indoors  or  sauntering  about  the  arcades  and 
hazann  since  an  hour  before  noon  has  been  succeeded  by  a 
deliciously  cool  almostphere,  which  is  rendered  even  more 
agreeable  by  the  watering  of  the  roadc.  Business  ia  at  an 
end.  What  were  a  few  minutes  ago  comparatively  de- 
serted streets  are  now  crowded  with  pedestrians  and  vehi- 
cles ;  you  might  almost  think  that  the  entire  population  of 
Algiers  was  out  of  door^  to  tbrooGied  are  its  principal 
thoroughfares.  Almost  everyone  looks  dean.  Tue  Euro- 
peans have  laid  aside  their  white  suits  and  muslin  veilt, 
they  have  changed  their  shirts,  and  attired  in  woollen  gar- 
ments—  for  the  evenings,  even  in  the  height  of  n 
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ftTD  invu-Ubl]^  chilly  —  ve  hurrying  to  the  bathing  CBlkb- 
liibments  beside  the  sea,  or  to  the  cafes  overlouking  the 
port.  The  BJoors  stroll  through  the  BtreetB  in  fino  whic« 
linen  breeches,  with  white  woollen  hurnouHt  hanging  from 
their  ehoulJers  ;  and  even  many  of  the  Arabs  prsBcnt  a 
more  cleanly  appearance  than  at  any  other  time  in  the 
day. 

Aacending  the  steep  hill  in  the  direction  of  the  Kasbah, 
any  of  the  Bir«ela  will  lead  u<  to  a  native  ciSi,  which  at  a 
distanL-e  looks  lilie  the  entrance  to  a  paseage  conducting 
to  a  yard.  Oo  one  side  of  the  doorway  is  a  rickety  table 
supporting  a  va^e  or  two  of  flowers,  and  a  glass  glolw  filled 
with  gold  fish,  and  encircled  with  long  strings  of  orange 
blossoms  or  jasniine,  which  are  threaded  by  the  Kloorish 
women  for  the  purpose  of  adortiing  their  hair.  Several 
customers  are  seated  upon  mats  outtide — eome  surround- 
ing an  s^d  man.  perhaps  a  Marabout  or  \  wealthy  mer- 
chant of  the  neiglitiorbood,  who  sits  cross-legged,  smok- 
ing his  pipe,  (Aid  from  time  to  time  makes  an  obiervation, 
to  whiih  liis  auditors  appear  to  listen  wiih  the  greatest 
respect ;  others,  with  their  backs  ngsinst  the  wall  and  their 
knees  near  their  chitii,  contemplnte  a  proup  lounging  in 
various  attitudes  round  a  draught  board,  which  differs 
from  oitrs  inasmuch  as  the  squares  aro  rai^d  and  sunk  ia- 
Bload  of  being  black  and  white,  while  the  draughts  have 
the  form  of  towers  and  pawns  of  llie  game  of  chess. 

Picking  our  way  through  the  little  crowd  outside,  we 
enter  a  long  room,  and  are  struck  by  Ibe  contract  between 
it  and  the  French  cafd,  but  not  so  much  on  acount  of  the 
■impticity  ofthe  interior  as  from  the  kind  of  life  within. 
As  one  passes  through  the  doorway  no  jingle  of  dominoes, 
no  sound  of  billiard  balls  striking  together,  no  clinking  of 
glasses,  no  hubbub  of  voices,  no  triumphal  cries  of  the 
man  with  a  good  hand  atp/7u«l  greet  thu  ear.  There  are 
no  waiters  in  clean  white  aprons  and  thort  black  jackets, 
moving  with  extraordinary  nimbleneas  and  rapidity  ^mong 
■mail  marble  tables,  no  damt  tie  eornploir  SL-atcd  sedately 
behind  a  rosewood  tribune  ;  but  in  liru  of  these,  quietness 
tod  peacel'iilness  reign  over  everything.  At  the  end  of 
tlie  room  the  Kahouadji  or  master,  who  ii  generally  a 
Moot  or  n  Koulouglii,  is  standing  before  his  stove,  where 
water  is  always  on  the  bubble  and  cotfee  continually  sim- 
mering. As  the  water  boils  he  places  five  or  tix  leanpoon- 
fuli  ot  cofTee  into  a  tin  pot  containing  about  two  tumblers 
of  water,  and  carefully  removes  the  scum  as  it  rises  to  the 
top ;  after  allowing  it  to  simmer  lor  a  few  seconds  he  pours 
the  cofTee  several  times  from  one  pot  to  another,  reminding 
one  of  an  American  preparing  a  brandy-cocktail,  and 
Gnallv  empties  it  into  small  cups  —  sometimes  filling  into 
metal  stands  resembling  egg-cups,  but  more  frequently 
being  ordinary  European  cofl'ee-cupa  —  which  the  lie/el  or 
waiter  hands  round  to  the  customers. 

In  some  cafds  the  coll'ee  is  roasted  dally  and  pounded  on 
the  premises,  as  it  is  generally  considered  that  it  gradually 
loses  its  flavor  when  once  cooked,  but  there  are  also  shops 
where  the  process  of  crushing  is  carried  on  as  a  trade. 
In  these  establishments  you  see  bent  over  a  long  stone 
trough,  resembling  a  manger,  three  or  four  half  naked  men, 
who  stand  there  from  morn  till  sundown,  with  a  rest  of 
about  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  crushing 
the  cod'ee  with  a  huge  iron  pestle.  The  'Arabs  never  mix 
milk  with  their  cotFee  ;  they  take  it  lukewarm,  and  sip  it, 
■topping  from  time  to  time  to  draw  a  whilf  of  smoke  Iram 
their  pipes,  or  to  make  an  observation  toa  neighbor. 

On  the  wooden  benches  surrounding  tlie  room  the  Moors 
and  Arabs  are  seated  with  their  legs  dangling  towards  the 
ground,  B|r]uatted  on  their  hams,  cross-legged  like  tailors, 
or  reclining  in  dilt'erent  positions.  Some  are  playing  at 
canis,  which  are  not  only  of  Spanish  ninnafairture,  but  go 
by  Spanish  nsmes  ;  for  instance,  they  call  the  suits,  orw, 
O'pa",  eipardoi,  ballot,  the  Court  cards  raj,  'lama,  tola,  and 
the  others  cuariro,  eiaeo,  sein,  etc.,  according  to  their 
numerical  order.  This  peculiarity,  which  surpr?9es  one  at 
first,  is  abundantly  explained  by  the  intercourse  which  has 
«lways  existed  between  the  two  countries,  and  the  fact  of 
a  considerable  number  of  Al;ieri8n  Moors  having  come 
from  Andalusia.    In  anotlier  part  of  the  cafd  a  group  will 


perhaps  be  collected  tr)und  the  rami  or  story-teller,  listsa- 
ing  to  some  marvellous  story  similar  toa  tale  in  "The 
Arabian  Nights' Entertainmenti,"  in  which  the  wordiiiaJ^ 
galel,  galon  (,he,  she,  or  it  has  said),  gal-jii-mauai  (it  is  re- 
lated in  the  story)  continually  strike  the  ear. 

Kunning  about  the  room  is  the  Ikffcl,  generally  a  y oolh, 
now  earning  a  cup  of  coSee,  now  returning  to  ft;tch  a 
piece  of  burning  cliarcoal,  and  hastening  away  with  it 
again  between  a  pair  of  small  tongs  to  light  a  pipe  or  a 
cigarette.  Une  observes  a  group  of  men  seated  together 
in  an  obscure  corner,  among  whom  a  long  cherry-slemniBil 
pipe  continually  pns!ea  from  one  to  another;  each  in  hii 
turn  places  the  mouth-piece  to  his  lip!',  and  allcr  taking 
as  many  whiH's  as  he  seems  to  care  tor  hands  the  pine  to 
his  neighbor.  Some  ea^rly  stretch  out  their  bands  to 
receive  it,  and  af>er  retaining  it  for  a  few  seconds,  blow 
large  clouds  of  smoke  from  their  mouths  and  nostrils  ; 
others  take  the  proffered  ehibouek  in  an  indolent  nianoer, 
and  just  press  it  to  tlieir  lips,  while  others,  again,  overcoma 
by  languor,  fiiU  asleep  before  their  turn  arrives,  it  is  plain 
to  any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  watch  these  men  for  a 
few  minutes  that  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  the  niKi,or 
playing  cards  and  draughts,  or  of  sipping  amali  cups  of 
coflce,  is  not  the  solo  enjoyment  to  be  obtained  al  tlie 
Moorish  cafd 

People  can  also  Intoxicate  themaclvea  there,  and  that 
without  sinning  against  the  Koran,  which  formally  inter- 
dicts the  use  of  fermented  liquors.  To  attain  this  ttsie 
of  quiet  drunkenness,  which  is  another  and  perhaps  iha 
only  real  kind  of  kiff,  they  use  several  things.  Some 
smoke  n^nim  or  opium,  others  chew  a  parliculur  kind  of 
bean,  which  they  call  bovtaga,  and  which  they  pretend  has 
the  property  of'^  being  able  to  kill  every  kind  of  anitnal 
with  a  tail  or  laga,  whence  its  name;  others,  and  tnore 
particularly  the  women,  eat  an  opiate  paste ;  but  (h« 
hachickt  or  finely  chopped  hemp,  which  is  smoked  in  a 
small  pipe,  is  most  commonly  used.  The  kind  of  intoxi- 
cation pro<luced  hy  these  substances  is  of  a  Tery  undemon- 
strative nature,  and  t' ■"-  ■--" 

may  be  easily  disl' 

animated  countenances,  a 

from  time  to  time  contrncta  their   countenance,  or  by  a 

aort  of  mplancholy  torpor  overshadowing  iL 

On  visiting  the  Moorish  cafd  of  an  evening  quite  a 
transformation  will  sometimes  be  found  to  have  taken 
place  tince  the  anemoon.  The  cost  of  a  cup  of  coffee,  in- 
stead of  >>eing  a  sou,  varies  from  ten  centimes  to  twenty- 
five,  and  the  number  of  customers  and  attendant*  is  eon- 
sidernbly  increased.  Some  grass  mats  are  spread  upoi 
the  ground,  a  few  lighted  candles  fixed  into  empty  wine 
bottles  stand  in  various  parts  of  the  room,  and  three  at 
four  musicians  are  seated  cross-legged,  amidst  cushions 
and  carpets,  upon  a  small  platform  erected  temporarily  ia 
a  corner.  One  will  be  playing  upon  a  two-slringcd 
Moorish  fiddle,  another  will  perhaps  iiave  one  of  European 
mnnufacture,  which  he  holds  in  a  similar  manner  lotht 
Savoyard  boys,  with  the  screws  in  the  air,  and  the  part 
which  is  usually  placed  beneath  the  chin  resting  upon  bii 
thighs;  a  third  will  he  blowing  a  long  reed  clarionet, 
while  a  fourth,  who  is  often  a  pretty  unveiled  Moorish  girl 
attired  in  a  gorgeous  silk  costume  embroidered  with  gold 
thread,  beats  the  measure  upon  a  brilliantly  painted  tar- 
boukn,  and  from  time  to  time  takes  up  an  Arab  mw{ 
similar  to  thu  following,  in  a  high  key :  — 
Friend,  why  dont  ihon  so  soon  pack  np  thy  tent  and  qnitths 

irilicof  Ilacbemt 
Theu  art  the  Hni;cr  ofmy  hand,  the  brother  of  my  heart; 
Rcicsiii  in  our  douar  and  become  a  ton  ofour  rheilt. 
Thou  sbnlt  choose  a  hundred  head  amonf;  our  flurks. 
Our  women  are  bandsome,  thou  shalt give  ilicm  i\itlTtJtali>(piA. 
Our  hOFfCi  bound  like  gaicilcs  upon  this  uccnn  of  m 
among  ihe  deep  goifres,  the  ravines,  snJ  the  { 
wliere  hvcnas  and  jackals  have  thi-ir  lain. 
Remain  in  the  Tell,  fiy  not  to  the  desert  I 

Then  a  man's  voice  responds  :  — 
Stop  The  cloud  traveller  drining  above  our  beads. 
Forbid  the  eagle  to  spread  its  winga  and  b>  soar  on  U^ 


jy  inese  suostHaces  is  oi  a  wry  uuuiruiuu- 
nd  those  who  habitually  indulge  in  tliem 
itinguished  by  thbir  sparkling  eyes  and 
nances,  and  by  a    nervous  laugh  which 
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Tell  ihc  brook  to  remount  ihe  tlope  ofa  hill. 
Reconcile  in  n  bruilicrly  kins  rlie  serpent  and  the  Hod, 
Bnt  ftctcinpt  not  lo  retain  iho  Nomul  I 

He  despises  rhe  tonnfolk,  pepper  merebani«,Biid  loniof  Jcwi 

who  pny  tribute  10  n  master. 
He  has  never  Iiiirnc3ae<l   liia  liorse  to  «  plongh;   he  merelj 

lonchea  iho  cnrlli  irilh  his  heel. 
He  h*»  never  t-iucil  upon  the  countenance  of  a  Sultan.  . 
The  Nomad  is  indepeDtlcnl  and  proud  I 


The  Nomad  ii  buppjr  I 

Day  and  night  he  an»wers  the  sifinal. 

Setiinp  ills  |run  ho  cniit«s  the  powilcr  to  spenli,  and  fnlls  like 

liait  ujion  the  accursed  tribe  ivlio  ontrnged  his  allies. 
He  kills  tlie  wnrriorB,  even  to  the  last,  captures  the  negroes  and 

Ihe  sh''ep.  bin  he  scnili  ttis  womcD  irith  their  jeneli  back 

to  their  mo ihcr* 
The  Nomad  it  gtneroui  and  proud  ! 

Onr   holy  Marabont,    Sidl-ben-Abdallah,   desrendant   of   the 

prophet  (let  Mahomet  favor  him  !),  has  said  : 
"The  irnvcller  is  a  guest  sent  by  GotI ;  thou);h  lie  be  Christian 

or  Jew,  divtilo  the  date  with  him,  for  all  thai  you  have 

belong  to  Guil, 
"  Give  ihe  sirnnRcr  ibc  beat  place  upon  Ihe  mat  and  nceompnny 

liim  lo  ihc  llirrsliold,  saying, '  Follow  thy  happiness  ! ' 
The  Nomad  U  hospitable  I 

The  son(r  \%  ended,  but  there  ii  no  applause  on  the  part 
of  the  audience,  for  n  MuBsulman  woulil  never  think  of 
betj^ying  or  giving  vent  to  his  feelings  in  publie.  The 
DiifiL'luns  lay  asido  llieir  inslrutnents,  sip  their  coffee, 
roll  cigarettes  betneen  ihtir  fingeri,  or  fill  their  pipes  with 
tobaccoi  after  a  few  aecooils  ihcy  recommence  plsyinjr, 
knd  so  on  thronnhout  .the  entire  evening,  stopping  only 
once  every  lialf  liour.  They  receive  every  kind  of  con- 
sideration from  tbcir  employers,  being  handsomely  re- 
niDnerated,  and  provided  wiili  cushions  and  carpets  to 
lounge  upon,  aa  well  as  refreshments  and  tobacco  free  of 
charge.  Their  music  is  peculiar.  Europeans  generally  style 
It  twnium,  on  account  of  the  llight  vRrimion  of  the  notes. 
Listening  to  it,  however,  in  a  place  where  thereisnolackof 
local  colorinn  where  there  is  one  of  those  magniflcrntly 
ftttired  Moorish  women  —  whom  one  sees  unvriled  for  the 
first  lime  perhaps  —  and  an  audience  consisting  of  some 
two  hutidrcd  MusBulnians,  among  whom  hardly  a  European 
can  be  distinguished,  it  is  by  no  means  disagreeable,  llie 
IDonoIony  of  its  notes  produces  a  feeling  of  drowMness 
which,  although  little  in  accordance  with  our  way  of  living, 
must  be  admirably  suited  to  the  indolent  and  effeminate 
mode  of  lilt)  of  those  for  whom  it  is  intended. 

From  tlie  Moorii<h  cafd  to  an  establishment  frequented 
of  an  evening  by  Europeans  the  distance  is  short  enough, 
bot  the  contrast  is  great.  We  pass  down  the  riotons  Ruo 
da  la  Kasbah,  where  balr-drunkcn  soldiers,  crowding  dirty 
little  cabarets  on  the  ground  floors  of  old  Aloorisli  liouses, 
ftra  singing  snatches  from  popular  French  songf,  where  the 
■trains  of  a  guitar  accompanying  an  Andalurinn  air  are 
half  drowned  amidst  the  <iuarre4lingof  aparty  ofSpanianls, 
Uid  where  you  occasionally  perceive  a  youthful  Moor  seated 
tt  the  door  of  a  cafd,  dreamily  playing  upon  a  lute.  Wo 
cross  the  Kue  Bab-Azzoun,  follow  a  narrow  street  leading 
towards  the  sea,  pass  through  a  dirty  yard  called  a  garden, 
»pd  edge  our  way  into  a  long  rectangular  room  somewhat 
higlier  than  an  ordinary  lolty  apartment,  with  a  giillery 
nipported  by  iron  pillars,  and  ornamented  by  crystal  pas 
brackets,  running  along  the  southern  side  and  one  end. 
Tables  with  marble  and  wooden  tops,  and  cane-scnted 
ctiairs,are  packed  closely  to«eth<T  upon  the  floor.  The 
former  are  loaded  with  beer  bottles  and  glasses  of  various 
forma,  from  llie  eyiindrieally-shaped  bnek  to  the  thick,  com- 
mon petit-verre,  filled  with  almost  all  the  liquors  ihat  are 
druDk  in  a  hot  climate  where  the  French  rule  supreme. 


The  most  popular  are  the  poisonous,  olive-green  absinthe, 
a  brandy  which  our  neighbors,  have  very  appropriately 
christened  brUle-gorfie,  lukewarm  beer,  cold  colti'O  dilutra 
wiih  water,  orgeat,  and  gooseberry  syrup.  Crowded  round 
the  tables,  swarming  in  iho  gfillerics,  some  leaning  asainst 
the  pillars  and  some  with  their  elbows  among  the  glassei 
and  bottles,  wbiuh  seem  likely  on  the  aligli test  movement 
to  be  dashed  to  the  gruund  with  a  frightful  crash,  are  men 
of  nearly  every  nation  in  Europe,  huddled  together  with 
Mus!ulmnns  and  fat.  debauched- looking  females  in  gaudy 
attire.  There  are  Frenchmen  and  Belgians,  Italians  and 
Greeks,  Englishmen  and  Germans,  Spaniards  and  Klaltese, 
Turks,  Arabs,  Moors,  and  Jews.  Look  well  into  the 
densely-packed  multitude,  and  you  will  see  the  black- 
bcardud,  bronze-faced,  borny-lianded  drosky  driver  who 
drove  you  into  the  suburbs,  and  ihe  waterman  who  rowed 
you  lo  land  from  the  steamer,  seated  wilhin  a  few  feet  of 
the  son  of  the  banker  who  cashed  you  a  drailupoo  Ixindon, 
and  a  group  of  French  oflicerfi.  There  are  the  young  buekl 
of  the  town  ruining  their  health  by  the  too  frequent  use  of 
Intoxicatingdrinkt.andMutsulmans,  regardless  of  Mahomet 
and  the  Koran,  selling  their  chance  of  a  place  in  Paradise 
'for  the  privilege  of  gradually  destroying  their  brsdoa  with 
a  poisonous  deuociion  of  wormwood  and  water. 

Every  one  is  smoking:  some  holding  between  their  Itpa 
the  ivorv  or  amber  mouth-pieces  of  long  cherry-stemmed 
pipes,  others  with  cheap  cigars —  which  have  possibly  only 
been  made  a  day  or  two  before,  so  great  is  the  consumptioD 
—  or  ordinary  meerschaum  or  clay  pipes  blackened  hall-way 
up  the  bowl,  slicking  out  of  the  corner  of  their  nioulho. 
Waiters,  both  Mussulman  and  Christian,  carrying  small 
trays  loaded  with  different  drinks,  move  with  dilHcuUy 
arnon;;  the  crowd,  answering'in  every  direction  the  re- 
peated cries  of  "  6'orpon."  Through  the  smoke  which 
corls  up  towards  the  ceiling,  stopping  half-way  and  there 
floating  about  in  clouds  —  rcmlering  the  heated  ntmofiphere 
still  more  oppressive,  and  making  the  badly-lighted  room 
even  more  gloomy  Ihan  would  otherwise  be  the  case  —  we 
perceive  a  stngo- 

In  the  orchestra  Ihe  musicians  refresh  themselves  with 
beer  or  absinthe  at  every  pause  in  the  music,  and  then  go 
to  work  again  with  renewed  vigor,  producing  from  lime  to 
time  sharp  unnatural  sounds,  which  remind  you  of  a  band 
of  street  minstrels  or  of  a  theatrical  performance  at  a  coun- 
try fair  in  Europe.  The  scenery  is  so  worn  snd  begrimed 
with  dirt  and  dust  that,  notwithstanding  the  lights,  which 
ap  arranged  in  proximity  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  produc- 
ing a  good  effect,  you  fail  to  make  out  anything  but  a  mix- 
ture of  faded  colors  intended  to  represent  a  forest  scene. 

On  the  stage  is  a  young  woman  attired  in  a  lownecked 
mhe  <k  queue,  which  assureilly  has  done  service  on  more 
than  one  person's  back,  and  which,  to  judge  from  its  eleigaot 
cut,  has  evidently  seen  belter  days.  Hark  I  she  is  about  lo 
sing  I  What,  wo  ask  ourselves,  are  those  guttural  sounds 
and  screeches  proceeding  from  between  those  pretty  lipt 
which  a  few  seconds  before  gave  such  a  charming  expres- 
sion to  that  youthful  counlenance  now  distorted  hy  horrible 
(>rimaces,  which  modern  Frenelimen  style  looking  canai//«. 
Has  ThdrdsB  landed  wiih  Suzanne  I.agier  andColombatia 
her  train,  or  is  this  merely  a  youthful  follower  of  the  tame ' 
school,  aspiring  to  similar  honors?  Evidently  the  latter. 
The  song  is  finished,  the  audieni-e  applauds.  The  building 
trembles  with  the  clapping  of  hands,  the  stamping  of  feet 
upon  the  floor,  and  the  repeated  cries  of  "Brarof"  and 
"£ij>.'"in  the  inidiit  of  which  a  man  near  iho  stage  givesa 
shrill  whi^tIe,  which  is  equivalent  to  hissing.  The  young 
lady's  eves  sparkle,  and  a  scarlet  tint  mounts  to  her  cheek, 
which  the  pearl  powder  covering  her  visage  is  powerless  to 
dissimulate.  Ucr  fingers  are  seized  with  a  convulsive 
movement  as  if  she  were  Impatient  to  claw  the  face  of  ihe 
man  who  has  dared  to  disHj>prove  of  her  vocal  performance; 
hut  she  contents  herself  with  calling  him  a  bile.  He  then 
gets  into  a  temper.  He  threatens  to  jump  upon  the  stage 
and  chaslitc  the  pert  beauty,  hut  isrcstrained  by  his  friends, 
and  he  eventually  decides  upon  complaining  lo  the  manager 
of  the  establishment,  who  has  him  ignominiom^ly  turned  out 
by  the  police  for  creating  a  disturhMce.    When  the  tumult 
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Cftuaed  hy  tbia  little  incident  has  Hmewhat  lubaiiled,  the 
■in^r  uppeari  in  the  room,  nnd,  as  is  cuatomary  in  these 
parts,  proceeds  to  make  a  collection  rnnang  the  audience, 
who  for  the  sum  of  a  halfpenny  or  a  penny  are  permitted  to 
make  coarse  jokes,  pay  complimontB,  ortnik  lenti mentally 
to  the   Tair  quilevte  aa  tbey  drop  their  offerings  into  the 

Overcome  by  the  appreasive  atmosphere,  saToring  of 
tobacco  smoke  and  garlic,  we  r»e  to  leave,  but  in  muing 
our  way  through  the  crowd  tread  unintentionally  upon  more 
than  one  pair  of  shoes,  for  which  we  are  cursea  nnd  sworn 
'  at  in  three  or  four  diflcrent  languages.  We  pass  through 
the  small  frontage  enclosed  by  trellia-work,  where  the  better 
dressed  people  are  seated  round  small  zinc  tables,  looking 
in  at  the  performance  through  the  open  doors,  nnd  reach 
the  Esplanade.  The  crowds  of  people  who  have  been 
swarming  in  the  streets  of  the  European  town  since  dioner 
time  are  dit^cting  their  steps  towards  home,  so  that  the 
ftvorile  promenade  gradually  becomes  disserted,  nntit  at 
length  notbing  is  lelt  to  break  the  spell  of  solitude  that 
creeps  slowly  over  everything  but  the  strains  from  the 
orchestra  of  the  aafd  hard  by,  a  party  or  two  lingering 
abroad  until  the  half-told  story  is  completed,  and  a  few 
couples  who  are  too  much  engaged  with  themselves  to 
notiee  the  dispersing  multitude,  or  to  have  any  idea  of  how 
time  flits  away. 

SEED-TIME  AND  HARVEST. 

Ah  essayist  in  the  old  Spectator  remarked,  more  than  a 
century  ago,  that  if  wars  did  nothing  else,  they  taught  us 
geography  1  One  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  every  man 
were  to  avail  himself  of  all  the  circumstances  of  his  daily 
life,  to  intellectually  profit  tlicreby,  what  a  learned  genera- 
tion we  should  become,  long  before  we  arrived  at  the'patri- 
archal  age  of  threescore  years  and  ten.  Ruskfn  some- 
where says  that  few  people  notice  the  most  gorgeous 
ecenery  in  the  world  —  the  scenery  of  cloud-land,  imme- 
diately over  their  heads.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
knowledge  which  greets  us  in  a  hundred  ways  every  day  of 
our  lives,  and  lies  ready  for  interpretation  beneath  the 
thinnest  and  most  transparent  of  coverings.  .  That  there  is 
a  pleasure  in  the  mere  acquirement  of  knowlclge,  is  evi- 
dent from  tlie  contented  lives  of  those  who  most  ardently 
pursue  it  Still,  it  u  of  little  use  "preaching"  — there 
will  always  he  a  chosen  few  who  will  devote  themselves  to 
the  investigation  of  Nature's  mysteries,  who  wit)  be  se- 
lected to  enter  her  "holy  of  holies,"  and  make  known  to 
their  brethren  the  enigmas  of  the  sacred  oracle. 

"  The  glory  of  the  summer  has  departed,"  and  left  us, 
as  its  rehcs,  the  withered  leaves  under  whose  cool  shade  we 
delighted  not  many  weeks  ago.  Vegetable  nature  baa  done 
her  work,  and  now  retires  into  humble  life,  until  the  heat 
of  another  summer  lun  shall  restore  her  activities.  Every 
plant  has  "  brought  f(>rth  the  fruit  after  its  kind,"  and  now 
gives  us  an  opportunity  of  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  that 
well-known  hut  mytterious  process,  whereby  not  only  is 
arrangement  made  for  the  perpetuation  of  species,  but  for 
spreading  a  most  bountiful  table  in  the  wilderness  for  man 
and  beast  1  The  fruiting  of  plants,  shrubs,  and  trees  is 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  facts  in  organic  Nature  — one 
that  we  are  better  understanding  every  day,  as  we  come  to 
know  Ihe.mcanine  of  the  various  organs  and  features  in 
vepetable  physiology.  Our  knowledge  of  these  facts  and 
principles  tends,  as  all  true  knowledge  always  does,  to- 
wards simpliScation.  Goethe,  without  a  scientific  training, 
but  with  a  poet's  genuine  insight  into  the  meanings  of 
Nature,  long  ago  showed  that  every  plant  was  composed 
merely^  of  two  parts,  stem  and  leaf.  The  root  is  but  a  pro- 
longation of  the  stem  —  the  bark  an  extension  of  the  leaf. 
And  philosophical  botany  has  gone  further  still,  by  demon- 
•Irating  that  the  flowering  parts  of  plants  are  the  nisei  vea 
but  modified  leaves  —  modified,  it  may  be,  during  the  im- 
mensely long  periods  of  the  geological  past,  until  they 
leBched  their  present  perfection. 

The  doctrine  of  inoividuality  nowhere  puzzle*  a  meta- 


physician more  than  in  a  tree.  Ts  a  tree  an  individual,  or 
nn  Association  of  individuals  ?  Certainly,  if  a  compound 
coral  is  an  assemblage  of  animals,  whose  association  is  a 
matter  of  physiological  accident,  a  tree  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered the  same  I  In  both  instances  individuals  are  bound 
together  by  a  community  of  position,  food,  and  parenCsge. 
Both  botanists  and  horticulturists  are  now  well  aware  that 
the  difference  between  leaf-buds  and  flower-buds  is  exceed- 
ingly 'small,  owing  to  the  ease  with  which  the  foliar  pnrti , 
can  be  metamorphosed  into  flora). 

By  cramping  the  roots  of  a  plant,  a  gardener  well  knon 
he  can  transform  what  would  otherwise  be  leaves  into  flow- 
ering parts,  and  therefore  into  fruits.  This  is  the  resMra 
why  we  lop  off  the  early  shoots  of  our  fruit-trees,  in  order 
to  direct  the  nutriment  into  the  flowering  and  fructifying 
parts,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  be  spent  in  the  growth  M 
(to  us)  useless  new  tiasue.  The  creeping  roots  of  oar 
strawberries  are  religiously  cut  off  for  similar  reasons  — 
for  in  this  case,  aa  of  some  of  the  lower  animals,  propsgn- 
tion  takes  a  twofold  shape,  by  flowering  (as  animali  by 
eggs),  and  by  meana  of  a  stoloniferous  root  (as  such  sni- 
—         '-    — npound   corills   and   hydras   by   that   prow* 


termed  "  budding  "). 

Every  flower,  therefore,  ii 


n  individnal  a: 


coral  animal,  and  is  even  better  able  to  propagate  new  in- 
dividuals. One  does  so  by  specializing  certain  part?  d 
the  tissue  to  form  ova  or  eggs,  the  other  to  form  seeds. 

The  analogy  may  be  earned  further  stilL  All  anioiuli 
are  provided  with  a  certain  store  of  nutriment,  to  assiti  in 
their  growth,  nntil  they  can  obtain  sustenance  for  thi'm- 
selves.  In  the  eggi  of  all  living  creatures,  the  bulk  cdd. 
tains  three  fourths  of  such  store<l-up  material,  which  is  nn- 
consciously  and  imperceptibly  absorbed  into  the  structure  of 
the  newly  developed  animal.  Similarly,  as  is  seen  in  our 
beans,  peas,  acorns,  etc.,  there  is  a  supply  of  albumen  and 
stArch  for  the  nourishment  of  the  young  see<|.^rm,  until  it 
can  strike  root  into  the  ground  on  its  own  account,  assimi- 
late the  soluble  mineral  matter  it  finds  there,  and  deoxidii* 
the  atmosphere  of  its  necessarj^  aliment. 

It  is  this  surrounding  of  the  embryo  plant ,  or  "  seed," 
as  we  term  it,  with  certain  organic  substances,  which  give* 
rise  to  what  we  call  fruits.  But  the  botanical  meaning  of 
fruit  and  the  popular  interpretation  of  it  are  widely  al 
variance.  The  former  limita  it  solely  to  that  which  con- 
tains the  germ  of  the  future  plant,  the  latter  means  by  tbt 
term  anything  that  is  edible.  Thus,  we  call  both  straw- 
berries and  figs  fruit,  yet  the  botanist  knows  this  is  a  groM 
error.  The  little  seed-like  objects  scattered  in  such  uhid- 
dance  over  the  pyramidal  surface  of  the.  strawberry  aretbs 
genuine  fruits,  or  seeds  —  the  deliciously  sweet  pulp  we 
algnifv  by  the  name  being  nothing  but  the  torus,  or  "bed,* 
in  which  the  seeds  are  fixed.  In  fact,  it  is  only  a  saccha- 
rine-converted part  of  the  plant,  similar  to  that  in  which 
the  down  of  the  thistle  or  dandelion  is  imbedded. 

Blackberries,  raspberriea,  and  mulbetries,  on  the  otbei 
hand,  are  heaps  of  similar  seeds,  each  of  which  is  sn^ 
rounded  by  a  ftesby  pulp.  So  that  while  the  true  fruits  of 
the  strawberry  are  scattered  over  the  surface  of  on  edihls 
pulp,  those  of^  the  raspberry  are  separately  imbedded  in  a 
similar  tiasue.  It  seems  strange  not  to  call  ligs  fruits,  but 
we  are  forced  not  to  do  so,  for  accuracy's  soke.  If  joo  cut 
open  a  ripe  fig,  you  find  it  full  of  minute  round  seeds, 
whose  crunching  gives  one  of  the  peculiar  pleasant  senn- 
tions  of  fig-eating.  These  are  the  genuine  fruits,  the  sweet 
fleshy  substance  in  which  they  are  imbedded  i>eing  nothing 
more  than  a  torus  turned  onlside  in,  instead  of  the  reverse, 
as  in  a  strawberry.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  growthdf 
the  fig,  if  you  take  the  trouble  to  cut  one  in  halves,  yea 
will   see  the  interior  full  of  closely  packed  and  genniM 

The  so-called  female  parts  of  a  flower  terminate  ui  , 
"carpels,"  a  term  derived  from  a  Greek  word  signifiyiof 
fruit,  because  true  fruits  are  usually  the  result  of  the  ultimate 
development  of  the  female  putt  of  a  plant  When  lbs 
pistil  has  been  properly  fertilized,  the  ovary  nndergoas  s 
rapid  chemical  change.  The  male  organs  die  on,aado 
tita  the  flor^  puts,  Uiur  woi^  being  now  over.    So  thai 
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It  would  seem  aa  if  all  the  nutriment  which  had  been  for- 
merly taken  up  by  these  wu  now  directed  into  tlie  ovary. 
At  any  rate,  the  latter  growi  rapidly,  oflen  forming  ao 
abondance  of  acids  and  tannin,  so  that  when  starch  begina 
also  to  fbnn,  as  it  does  by  aod  by,  the  combinnlioD  of  the 
fbrmer  villi  it  producea  gCucaiie,  or  suzar,  and  dias  eives  to 
certain  parta,  which  we  call  the  frait,  that  peculiar  and 
agreeable  sweetne^i. 

It  is  ibis  organic  combloation  that  produces  the  fleshy 
'parti  of  the  apple  and  pear,  and  the  juicy  pulp  of  the 
cherry,  plum,  and  grape.  But  yon  have  only  to  cut  an 
ap^le  or  an  orange  into  halves  to  perceive  the  genuine 
milts,  or  seeds  —  tbe  rest  of  the  surroundings  standing 
pretty  much  in  the  same  relation  to  them,  together  with 
the  storcd-up  albumen  of  the  seeds  themselves,  that  the 
white  of  an  egg  docs  to  the  young  bird  batched  from  the 
yolk. 

The  analogy  between  plants  and  animals  can  be  traced 
in  a  good  many  ways  besides  those  above  indicated. 
There  are  certain  insects,  among  which  the  commonest  are 
the  plant-lice,  which  are  only  Coo  abundant  on  our  rose 
fruit  trees,  whose  females  can  bring  forth  young  for  seven 
generations.  This  law  of  Parlhenogeneiis,  as  it  is  called, 
prevails  extensively  amopg  some  lower  marine  animals,  and 
we  have  its  analogue  in  certain  varieties  of  oranges,  grapes, 
and  pine-apples,  which  ripen  freely  enough,  although  the 
ovaries   froiD   which    they   spring   have    never   been   fer- 

Nearly  twenty  years  ago,  Professor  Balfour  pointed  out 
the  singular  fact  that,  in  the  period  from  the  germination 
of  a  seed  to  the  time  when  the  plant  which  sprang  from  it 
had  itself  aome  fruit,  a  certain  and  more  or  less  fixed 
qnanCity  of  heat  was  required.  Every  species  of  plant 
uses  up  a  different  quantity  —  less  in  aome,  more  in  oUiers. 
When  this  cannot  be  supplied  by  natural  sources  witbin  a 

S'ven  time  —  say,  such  a  period  aa  our  English  summer  — 
e  plant  will  grow  to  some  extent,  but  will  neither  flower 
nor  seed ;  or  it  may  flower,  but  not  seed,  as  the  circum- 
stances may  be.  We  now  see  tbe  reason  why  tropical 
plants  wilt  not  blossom  with  us  in  the  open  air  —  the  neat 
supplied  them  during  our  short  summer  is  not  sufficient. 
Perhaps  if  we  could  continue  it  they  might  ultimately 
flower,  though  tbe  time  occupied  in  flowering  and  fruiting 
would  be  muuh  longer  than  in  their  native  climates.  But 
our  winter  'comes  on  and  rudely  settles  the  question  by 
stopping  the  heat  supplies,  and  nipping  by  froat  iuatead  I 
Balfour  8  discovery  enables  ua  to  understand  why  we  have, 
in  OUT  English  climate,  flowers  which' seed  early  In  the 
summer,  and  others  late  in  the  autumn.     In   the  former 


What  a  wnnderful  insight  does  this  taw  give  us  into  that 
constant  adjustment  of  vegetable  life  to  its  physical  sur- 
roundings, by  means  of  which  the  species  are  perpetuated! 
And  this  coolinuous  adjuaCment  is  all<he  more  marvellous 
when  wo  know  that  climate  is  not  a  fixed  mutter,  even  in 
its  heat  supplies,  as  ia  evidenced  by  the  geological  discov- 
eries relating  to  those  changes  of  climate,  during  the  va- 
rious epochs  of  the  p^t,  which  have  taken  place  In  every 
part  of  the  slobe. 

It  is  not  heat  alone  that  is  required  to  ripen  fhiits,  and 
to  tbns  complete  the  great  end  of  floral  existence.  Chem- 
ists tell  us  that  the  unseen  rays  beyond  the  violet  spectrum 
are  peculiarly  chemical  in  their  enects.  Tbe  colors  of  the 
rainbow,  seen  in  all  light  which  has  passed  through  a  glnas 
prism  and  twen  decomposed,  can  be  resolved  into  three  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  physical  action,  as  well  as  three  different 
colors.  One  of  these  gives  light,  another  heat,  and  a  third 
chemical  action.  The  latter  is  termed  actinic,  and,  as  just 
remarked,  its  chief  force  appears  to  lie  outside  or  in  tbe 
violet  part  of  the  spectrum.  Just  as  heat  can  he  experi- 
■  enced  below  the  red  color,  as  what  is  familiarly  called 
"  black-heat,"  by  perceptible  vibrations,  so  can  this  actinic 
power  be  demonstrated  beyond  the  other  end  of  the  apee- 

' It  is  the  acUon  of  tbi*  chemical  principle  of  light, 

produced  during  tbe  long  summer,  ana  manifested 
rkedly  at  itecloae,  that  so  rapidly  ripens  fruit,  even 


probably  pro 
most  marked 


when  the  heat  haa  not  been  very  great,  and  the  weather 
has  lieen  untoward. 

It  would  appear  as  if  a  good  deal  of  the  acid  which 
makes  young  fruit  so  disagreeably  sour,  during  its  earliest 
stages,  is  lost  by  oxidation  during  the  ripening  proceas. 
Tbe  other  part  has  been  used  in  combination  with  the 
starch  to  form  the  sugar.  Green  fruits  are  like  leaves,  in 
that  they  take  up  carbonic  acid  from  the  aurronnding  at- 
mosphere when  acted  upon  by  aunligbt,  and  then  eive  out 
oxj^gen.  At  night,  when  not  so  stimulated,  this  idiemical 
action  is  reversed ;  then  they  give  out  carbonic  acid  and 
al>sorb  oxygen,  just  as  animals  do. 

The  principal  acids  which  form  In  yonng  fruita  are 
malic,  citric,  and  tartaric,  and  it  is  owing  to  the  modifica- 
tions of  these  and  others,  with  the  same  starchy  or  dextrine 
baae,  that  we  have  such  numerous  varieties  of  fruit,  poa- 
sessing  ao  many  diScrent  flavors.  The  slightest  change  in 
the  combination  may  do  this;  hence  the  varietal  play  we 
obtain  even  in  tbe  same  species  of  truit.  Who  can  other- 
wise account  for  the  almost  endless  varieties  of  apples  and 
peara  1  By  suppoaing  aueh  diSerent  combinations,  and  by 
the  alight  preacnce  or  absence  of  other  elements,  such  as 
tannin,  etc.,  we  have  an  eaay  explanation  of  the  facts. 
Tannin  usually  disappears  as  fruit  ripens,  but  it  may  linger 
alizhtly,  andtnua  determine  tbe  flavor  of  a  variety  of  fruit. 
When  the  surplus  acids  and  the  tannin  of  fruit  have  disap- 
peared, then  the  latter  are  at  their  best.  In  a  short  Ume 
another  change  sets  in,  and  the  fruit  becomes  insipid,  as 
every  one  knows  who  has  kept  it  Iwyond  a  certain  time. 
The  fleshy  subatance  of  ftpples  then  t>ecomei  woolly  and 
tasteless.  Various  degrees  of  the  oxidation  of  the  acida  of 
fHiit  must  also  end  in  giving  them  slightly  different  fla- 
For  Nature  knows  no  limit  in  her  great  laboratory. 


having  combinations  to  play  upon  such  ai  n 
beginning  to  comprehend  I 


fl  only  juat 


THE  DAUGHTERS   OF  EVE  AND  THE  POET 
OF  "  PAKADISE  LOST.' 

Ik  connection  with  the  third  volume  of  Mr.  Maason's 
noble  Life  of  Milton,  much  comment  has  lately  been  made 
by  jonrnalists  and  essayists  upon  the  poet's  estimate  of 
women  and  bis  manner  of  dealing  with  them  in  his  great 
treatises  on  Divorce.  Tbe  major  part  of  this  comment  is 
but  remotely  and  obliquely  knoivn  to  me;  much  of  It  not 
known  to  me  at  all  (for  I  have  fbr  a  couple  of  years  seen 
but  little  of  tbe  periodicals  and  newspapms),  but  a  little  of 
it  1  have  carefully  read ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  inform 
the  reader  at  once  that  what  the  reviews,  so  far  ai'l  have 
looked  into  them,  have  told  him,  concerning  the  Divorce 
treatises,  is,  in 
This  is  throwing  a  point-b 
of  writers  who  ought  to  have  known  what  they  were  say- 
ing before  they  apoke ;  but  it  will  be  seen  that  1  am  not 
speaking  without  book,  and  that  flat  contradiction  la  just 
what  the  case  demands. 

It  would  be  very  easy  to  draw  a  wide  general  moral 
from  the  fact  that  such  misstatements  as  I  am  about  to 
refer  to  occur  in  these  reading  days,  and  upon  a  very 
simple  point  indeed ;  but  I,  for  one  (if  the  reader  cares  to 
know),  may  say  that  I  am  tired  of  drawing  such  morals  in 
these  matters.  Beviewing  literature  is  absolutely  crowded 
with  erroneous  criticising,  which  a  very  little  care  wonld 
avoid  ;  and  there  was  a  time,  not  so  lon^  ago,  when  I  used 
to  make  myself  ill  over  them,  though  tney  were  no  con- 
cern of  mine,  except  as  it  is  every  man  s  conceit  tliat 
justice  should  ha  done,  and  that  truth  should  he  (old.  But 
1  have  now  settled  down  in  a  dreary,  if  wholesome,  sense 
or  the  ntter  hopelessness  of  getting  even  intelligent  and 
kindly  people  to  be  careful  of  what  they  write  about  other 
people's  writing;  and  I  was  not  in  the  least  surprised  to 
find  reviewer  after  reviewer  upon  a  false  scent  in  speaking 
of  the  treatisea  in  question.  Not  surprised,  I  say,  though 
the  error  committed  has  all  the  effect  of  slander,  and  worstt. 
Much  worse ;  fbr  if  Milton  bad  been  citable  of  the  ia- 
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jtutice  which  hM  been  Uid  at  his  door,  it  would  have  been 
one  more  fact — and  Heaven  knows  ire  don't  want  more 
of  them  —  to  lower  our  faith  in  humaD  oalure  and  our 
hopes  of  iti  earthly  destiny. 

As  Milton  was  the  poet  with  whom  in -my  childhood  1 
was  cliieflv  acquatnted,  and  as  what  he  wroto  about 
women  in  liis  poeiry  was  almost  all  1  knew  of  such  writing 
(outside  of  iliu  Bible),  what  I  have  to  say  about  liim  in 
uds  matter  may  not  unnaturally  be  allowed  to  connect  it- 
self with  a  few  reminiscences  of  my  own  ftielings  as  a  boy 
towards  women  and  girls.  To  Iheie  we  will  pass  on,  afler 
we  have  done  witli  Milton  —  if  the  reader  will  kindly 
pardon  the  bathos. 

The  ijuestian  of  Milton's  general  estimate  of  women  is  an 
«sceedingly  simple  one.  That  estimate  was  exactly  what 
was  natural  unilcr  the  circumstances,  quite  apart  from  his 
special  e:<perience  as  a  husband ;  and  it  bad  tlie  sanctinn 
of  the  sacred  writing  of  tlie  Hebrews  at  every  point  at 
which  such  sanction  was  possible.  It  is  inconceivable  ihnt 
an  honest  Puritan,  with  much  muEcIo  in  hia  brain,  could 
tLink  otherwise  of  women  than  Milton  did.  Of  lata  years 
we  have  seen  scandalously  insincere  attempts  to  water 
away  the  plain  meaning  and  still  plainer  suggestion  or 
aura  of  what  is  said  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  abont 
women.  But  if  a  man  really  manages  to  get  out  of  tlie 
Bible  any  tloctrine  about  woman,  except  that  the  ia  man's 
inferior ;  man'a  tempter ;  man'a  iUDordinated  helper ; 
under  a  special  curco  for  the  fault  of  Eve;  and  under  a 
special  ban,  ceremonial  ban  too  —  then  I  aay  he  la  either 
dishonest  or  wanting  in  mental  fibre.  Subtle  and  l>enutiful 
natures,  but  afflicted  with  logical  rickets  or  flabbincss, 
mast  ho  excused  for  getting  just  what  pleases  them  out  of 
the  records  (especially  as  what  pleases  them  Is  oden  ex- 
tremely beautiful);  and  dL-honest  minds  will  always  do 
what  they  choose  —  there  is   no  law  Ibr  /Ann.     But   the 

Klain  truth  is,  that  Milton's  estimate  of  average  womaa- 
ood  did  not  dificr  by  a  hair's  breadth  from  what  a 
Pnritan's  estimate  of  women  was  ttound  to  be.  If  hia  own 
marital  experience  had  been  different  to  start  with,  his 
language  might  have  lieen  lesa  harsh  tlian  it  sometimes 
Menu  to  modern  eyes;  but,  after  all,  should  we  have  con- 
■iderad  it  harsh  ir  we  had  not  known  his  private  history  'i! 
The  answer  is  not  clear.  We  must  take  into  account  that 
ling  of  women  as  the  spirit  of  his  time  and  as  all 
■t  revered  authorities  fully  justified  him  In  doing,  he 
jnnst  have  well  known  what  he  was  abont,  if  ever  man 
knew  his  own  business.  Milton,  living  when  ho  did,  was 
perhaps  nearer  to  illustrious  examples  of  female  learning 
and  accomplishment  than  we  are.  He  must  have  known 
■U  that  was  to  be  known  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  certain 
distinguished  Italian  ladles,  apd  have  formed  his  estimate 
of  women  in  the  teeth  of  that  knowledge.  It  has  been 
said  that  his  Eve  is  a  Purltsn  housewife,  and  there  is  just 
MUnigb  truth  in  that  to  give  it  a  sting ;  but,  in  truth,  hu 

"  Daughter  of  God  and  man,  accomplished  Eve," 

Ii  mtich  more  than  that,  and  it  was  not  for  nothing  tliat  so 

Seatamao  —  withamind  that  opened  so  freely  towards 
}-aticii>m,  as  was  afterwards  seen  —  made  Heaven  and 
Earth  consent  in  the  beauty  and  rapture  of  her  espousuls. 
True,  a  poet  could  not  do  otherwise;  but  Milton  has  done 
it  with  a  will.  Often  did  T,  as  a  child,  hear  the  ei};hth 
book  of  the  ''Paradise"  condemned  by  Puritan  friends, 
because  there  was  so  much  of  "  the  flesh  "  in  it.  "  But 
this,"  as  Sterne  says,  "  Is  a  vile  translation  : "  and  nobody 
can  forget  what  Milton  aays  In  answer  to  the  accusing 
anwl,  who  is  quite  as  much  like  Cotton  Malher  as  Eve 
Is  Uke  Mrs.  Governor  Winthrop.  We  must  bear  in  mind, 
by  the  bye,  that  the  word  "  decency  "  is  as  much  lowered  in 
its  rignilicaiion  since  Wilton's  days,  as  the  word  "  accom- 
plished; "and  ha  tells  the  reverend  gentleman — I  beg 
pardon,  the  "angel  guest  familiar"  —  lh«  itwap  not  Eve'a 
"  ootfide  formed  so  fsir  "  (Eve  had  lefl  the  tjowcr  for  a 
irhile),  that  enchanted  him,  so  much  ai 
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what  woman  wants  a  poet  to  say  anything  a 
than  ttiia :  — 

"Yet  when  I  approach 
Her  loveliness,  to  absolate  the  leems, 
And  in  hcrteirco  iijiieie,  *o  well  to  know 
H«r  own,  that  what  she  wills  to  do  or  f*j 
Seems  wisest,  TirliK>a»C8t,  discrcctesi,  Ust: 
All  hiphcr  knowledge  in  her  pretence  falls 
De)i7ti<lcd  ;  wisdom  in  discourse  niih  her 
Loics  dliicountcniinrcd,  and  like  fully  sbows; 
Anihorlly  and  renson  on  her  woii, 
As  one  inlendcd  Drat,  not  after  made 
Ocrasionally  ;  and  tt 
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Apart  from  Eve,  who  bad  to  be  put  into  the  poem  soim. 
how,  and  was  invented  when  the  poet  was  elderly,  MiltoD'i 
Woman  is  just  what  we  might  expect  in  a  Puriian  }Dun; 
man  of  severe  training,  much  love  of  marie,  and  muth  »u». 
ceptlbilily  to  Italian  culture.  Wordbwortb's  Woman,  it  bu 
been  said,  Is  the  Mother.  Milton's,  we  mdv  say,  wss  ihs 
classic  virgin,  just  sprinkled  at  the  medieval  font,  and  iti- 
Bpired  by  Milton  with  bis  own  faith  in  the  supieme  victocj 
of  iioodnesi. 

The  charge  which  I  have  lately  seen  made  agunrt  Uit 
ton,  over  and  over  again,  so  that  lens  of  thousands  of  read- 
ers must  have  seen  it.  is  that,  in  his  Divorce  treatises,  bs 
has  maintained  the  right  of  the  man  (under  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  an  unrepealed  Mosaic  statute)  to  repudiate  hli 
wife,  and  has  not  allowed  ang  such  rizlit  to  the  womsD. 
This  charge  is  not  only  false,  it  is  stupid  ;  aa  I  shall  verj 
summarily  prove. 

Hear  the  poet  himself;  "Lastly:  if  divorce  wers 
granted,  aa  Beza  and  others  say,  not  for  men,  but  to  rcleaM 
afflicted  wives,  certainly,  it  is  not  only  a  dispcnsitian,  but 
a  most  merciful  law.  And  vky  it  ihoutil  not  gfl  be  in/orci, 
being  whoUy  at  neerlful,  I  know  not  what  can  be  the  caute 
but  senseleaa  cruelly."  This  passage  does  not  claim  tb« 
right  for  women,  but  it  claims  it  in  the  intereaC  of  wotneti, 
and  it  occurs  in  the  fiHeenth  chapter  ofthe  first tn?atise. 

Again,   in    chapter  nineteen :    "  Sl   Paul   enlan^  dx  t 
teeming  construction  of  those  places  in  the  gospel,  by  add-  1 
log  a  case  wherein  a  person  deserted,  which  ia  somelhiog 
less  than  divorced,  may  lawfully  marry  again.     And  h*i-   I 
ing  declared  his  opinion  in  one  case,  he  leaves  a  JmAa   \ 
liberty  for  Christian  prudence,  to  determine  in  co*M  o/'i**  J 
imporianee.  using  words  so  plain  aa  not  to  he  shifted  off,  I 
that  a  brother  or  aitler  is  not  under  liondaee  in  aiich  cases. 
This  is  much  stronger,  and  Is  indeed  sufficient.     Kor  sbotild 
any  reader  fail  to  note  how  caietul  Milton  oflen  is,  in  con- 
structing his  aentences,  to  use  words  that  cover  the  ^ti^ 
of  both  husband  and  wife.     /"'  .  ■*'-^'  r  ■'-  ■■■  , 

Again,  in  the  last  chapter  of  Ihe  same  book,  Klilton  telU 
the  parliament  that«f  tliey  make  divorce  or  voluntary  bep- 
•ration  (with  leave  to  marry  again)  lawful,  "  they  shall  set 
free  many  davi/kteri  of  Israel,  not  wanting  much  of  her  su 
plicht  whom  I^Htan  had  bound  eighteen  years." 

Again,  in  "  Tetrachordon :  "  "  The  wife  is  not  still  bonnd 
to  be  the  vassal  of  him  who  ia  the  bond-slave  of  Satin; 
she  being  now  neither  the  image  nor  glory  of  such  a  p»- 
son,  nnr  made  for  kim,  nor  left  in  bondage  to  him." 

Again:  "Whera  the  yoke  is  misyoxed  —  to  the  grier- 
ance  and  manifest  endangering  of  a  brother  or  siiler,  rta- 
sons  of  a  bi^hrr  strain  than  matrimonial  bear  sway." 

Again;  "Who  [though]  of  weakest  ineight,  nisy  noiw 
that  this  creating  of  them  male  and  female  "  [though  sob- 
jceting  the  woman  to  the  man]  "  cannot  in  any  order  of  ks- 
son  or  Christianity  be  of  such  moment  against  the  belter  sM 
higher  purposes  of  their  creation  as  to  enthral  eillier  ht»- 
band  orttife  to  duties  or  sufferings  unworthy  and  untie- 
seeming  tfie  Image  of  God  in  them  1  Now,  whereas  not 
only  men,  but  cood  men,  do  stand  upon  iheir  right,  ibvff 
estimation,  their  dignity,  in  all  other  actions  and  deport- 
ments, with  warrant  enough  and  good  conscience,  as  out- 
ine  the  image  of  God  in  them,  it  will  not  be  dilScnlt  |^ 
determine  what  b  nnwOTthy  and  unseemly  for  a  man  to  d« 
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jtllock  :  tuid  the  like  praportioaully  taay  be 

«n,  ifwe  love  not  to  itand  dUnuting  below 

lof  humanity.     He  that  said   'Male  and  fe- 

^le  ibem,'  immediately  before  tliat,  *aid  aliio 

irse, 'liithe   image  ot   6o<l  creatud  Me  him,* 

1  it,  that  our  thoughts  might  aot  be  so  full  oT 

„e  tbii  poor  consideration  of  raale  and  female, 

Bmbering  Uie  nobleness  of  that  former  repe- 

|Tbe  law  is   to  tender  the  iibertr  and  human 

a  that  IIts  uniler  the  law,  whether  it  be  the 

|above  the  woman  "  [as  the  domestic  superior] 

1.  just  appeal  against  wrong  and  Bcrvitudu, 

>f  marriage  contain  in  them  a  duty  of  benev- 

o  do  hy  rampuUion  ngainst  Ihe  soul  where 

B  neither  peace,  nor  joy,  nor  love,  but   an  en- 

~      :e  "  [no  sex  mentioned]  "  who  cillier  cannot 

mutual  in  the  godliest  and  the  civilest  ends 

s  the  ignobleBt  and  the  lowest  slavery  that 
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:  to;  this  law,  iherefore,  justly 


7 
W  provides  agiunst  such  an  unmanly  task  of  Bond- 
is."     [And]  "although  there  be  nothing  In  the 
|ls  of  this  law  that  seems  to  regard  the  afflictions 
„  ;  yet  expositors  determine,  and 

■  determine  rightly,  that  God  was  not  uncompas- 

'f  tbcui  also  in  the  framing   of  this   law 

rod,  who  in  his  law  is  good  to  injured  servants,  by 
llliem  tbcir  freedom  in   divers  cases,  not  consider 


This  law  [is]  not  unmindful  of  the  wife,  as 
willingly,  .  .  .  though  beyond  the  letter  of 
yet  not  beyond  the  spirit  of  charity." 

"  Marriage,  to  be  a  true  and  pious  marriage,  is 
i  single  powerof  any  person  "  [no  sex  mentioned]; 
ence  thereof  ...  is  in  relation  to  another,  the 
making  and  maintaining  causes  thereof  are  all  mutual.  .  ■  ■ 
If  then  tiiher  of  them  cannot,  or  will  not,  be  answerable  in 
these  duties  .  .  .  the  true  bond  of  marriage,  if  there  were 
ever  »ny  there,  ia  already  burst  like  a  rotten  thread  .  .  . 
[God]  thL'relbre,  dolb  in  this  law,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Again,  in  the  comment  on  1  Cor.  vii. :    "  I  argve  that 
[either]  man  or  »t/e  who  [is]  not  able  or  not  willing  to  per- 
form what  the  main  ends  of  man'iage  demand,  is,"  etc.,  etc., 
etc.     "  The  blameless  person  "  [no  sex  mentioned], "  there- 
''^^•fbre,  has  as  good  a  plea  to  sne  out  his  delivery  from  this 

/bondage  as  from  tne  desertion  of  an  infidel"  —  the  pro- 
noun "  his  "  being,  here  used  under  a  well-known  gram- 
matical law. 
In  referring  to  the  practice  of  the  ancient  church,  Milton 
jf  over  and  over  again  argues  from  cases  in  which  the  wife 
*  wai  permitted  by  the  church   to  repudiate  the  husband. 

<And  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  have  called  these  blunders 
■tupid  is,  that  it  would  obviously  have  been  impossible  for 
Milton  to  weave  the  seventh  of  Corinthians  into  his  Tetra- 
chordon,  or  four-fold  cord,  without  giving  the  wife  similar 
rights  to  those  of  the  husband. 

Asain,  Milton  quotes  from  the  laws  of  Theodoiins 
and  Valentinian,  as  follows :  "  As  we  forbid  the  dissolv- 
ing of  marriage  without  just  cause,  so  wa  desire  that  a  hus- 
band m-  mi/e  distressed  by  some  adverse  necessity  should 
be  freed  by  an  unhappy  yet  necessary  relief."  And  afVcr 
making  this  quotation,  Milton  says :  "  What  drachm  of 
wisdom  or  religion  (or,  for  charity  is  the  truest  religion) 
could  there  be  in  that  knowing  age  which  ia  not  virtually 
summed  up  in  this  most  just  law  7  .  ,  .  Those  other  Chris- 
tian emperors  ■  .  .  altered  the  [Roman]  law,  if  aught, 
rather  to  liberty,  for  the  help  and  consideration  of  the 
weaker  sex,  according  m  the  Gospel  seemj  to  make  the 
wile  more  equal  to  her  husband  in  these  conjugal  respucEi 
than  the  law  of  man  doth.  Therefore,  if  a  man  was  absent 
from  his  wife  four  years,  and  in  that  space  not  heard  of, 
though  gone  to  war  in  the  service  of  the  emperor,  she  might 
divorce  and  marry  another  by  the  edict  of  Constantine." 
And  this,  Milton  goes  on  to  say,  giving  us  his  opinion  of  such 
a  law  in  an  oblique  form,  "  waa  an  age  of  the  church  both 


ancient,  and  cried  up  still  for  the  most  flourishing  in  knowt 
edge  and  pious  government  since  the  apostles.'.' 

I  might  make  the  case  for  Milton  much  stronger  still  by 
noticing  Uie  rapi4  (often  txcetdingly  rapid)  iraplicatione  of 
his  writing ;  and  by  drawing  out  into  detail,  $vggeited  by 
these  iuiplicaUons,  his  general  doctrine,  passion al«ly  stated 
even  in  the  first  treatise,  that  God  "  hath  left  all  his  com- 
mandments under  the  teet  of  charity."  Much,  also,  mi^bt 
be  justly  inferred  in  his  favor  from  the  finely  apprehensive 
and  often  pathetic  terms  in  which  he  speaks  ot  love  and 
marriage.  But  it  is  not  necessary.  I  have  proved  that  in 
bis  total  teaching  on  this  subject  Milton  was  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  woman's  side  of  the  question  ;  and  I  could  go  on 
to  prove,  if  there  were  space,  that  he  stands  committed  in 
her  behalf  to  issues  as  broad  as  anv  that  Mr.  Mill  himself 
eould  draw  out  in  this  respect.  1  am  not  here  now  to 
criticise  the  doctrine  in  these  matters ;  J  am  simpler  defend- 
ing him  from  charges  of  unreasonableness  and  injuatu*, 
and  it  ia  important  on  every  ground  that  the  truth  nhonld 
be  known.  I  say  he  was  neither  unreasonable  nor  unjust 
in  the  sense  attributed  to  him,  and  it  would  have  boon  an 
almost  incredible  shame  and  scandal  if  be  had  been  so. 

I  now  approach  Mr.  Masion's  book  vrith  the  deepert.  rft- 
spect  and  admiration  for  its  author.  His  account  of  thsM 
Divorce  tracts  appears  to  me  such  a*  mtal  leave  a  wrong 
impression  upon  the  reader,  and  in  other  respects  I  do  not 
follow  him.  Mr.  Masson  admits,  but  only  in  one  place  and 
in  terms  which  do  not  go  far,  that  in  the  later  trcauset 
Milton  "  occaiionally  leaves  the  man's  point  of  view,  a^d 
trios  to  be  considerate  about  the  woman."  Whether  thia 
admission  covers,  or  anything  like  covers,  my  extracla,  let 
the  reader  judge.  But  Mr.  Masaon  tells  us  of  the  first 
treatise  —  what  reviewers  have  unguardedly  extended  to 
the  whole  literature  — just  this :  —  

"My  last  remark  is  that  Milton,  in  his  tract,  writes 
wholly  from  the  uwn'a  point  of  view,  and  in  ^»l"«^an  s  in- 
terest, with  a  strange  oblivion  ot  tbe  woman  s.  The  tract 
is  wholly  a  plea  for  the  right  of  a  man  to  give  his  wife  a 
bill  of  divorcement  and  send  her  home  to  her  father.  There 
is  no  distinct  word  about  any  counterpart  right  for  a  woman 
who  has  married  an  unsuitable  husband,  to  give  him  a  bUi 
of  divorcement  and  send  him  back  to  hU  mother.  <J°  »• 
whole  subject  of  the  woman's  interests  in  tbe  affair  Mtlton 
U  suspiciously  alleot."  Well,  even  this  U  not,  as  my  Brrt 
extracts  show,  a  defensible  sUtament.  Mr.  Massoo  bai 
evidently  read  chapter  xiL  of  the  flrst  book,  for  he  quotes 
from  if,  but  just  let  us  attend  to  it  more  closely.  iM 
heading  of  the  chapter  ia  as  follows  :  — 

« It  IS  probable,  or  rather  cerUin,  that  eveir  one  ^ 
happens  to  marry,  hath  niit  tbe  calling ;  and,  therefore, 
upon  unfitness  found  and  considered,  force  ought  not  to  be 

Thero  is  not  a  word  about  sex  here,  and  Milton  waa  not 
ao  dull  as  not  to  see  that  be  could  not  make  good  logic  itf 
his  case  if  be  attempted  to  limit  the  outcome  ot  this  princi- 
ple to  the  man's  side.    The  chapter  itself  is  still  clearer :  — 

"  It  is  most  sure  that  some  ...  are  destiluta  of  .  .  . 
marriageable  eifts,  and  consequently  have  not  the  calling  to 
marry.  .  .  .  Yet  it  is  as  sure  that  many  such,  not  of  tfoOr 
own  desire,  but  by  the  persuasion  of  friends,  or  not  know- 
ing themselves,  do  often  enter  into  wedlock ;  where,  finding 
tbe  difference  at  length  between  the  duties  ot  a  marrwi 
lite,  and  the  gifts  of  a  single  life,  what  unfitness  ot  mind, 
what  wearisomeneas,  scruples,  and  doubts,  to  an  incredible 
offence  and  displeasure,  are  like  to  follow  between,  may  b« 
soon  imagined ;  whom  thus  to  shut  op  and  iuimure,  ud 
ahut  up  loi^lher,  the  ono  with  a  mischosen  mate,  the  Other 
in  a  mistaken  calling,  is  not  a  course  that  Christian  wiadom 
and  tenderness  ought  to  use.     As  ibr  a  custom  that  some 

KrenU  and  guardians  have  of  forcing  marriages,  it  will  b« 
tter  to  say  nothing  of  such  a  savage  inhumanity,  but 
only  this,  that  the  law  which  gives  not  all  trecdom^ 
divoree  to  any  creature,  endued  with  reason,  so  aisairi- 
nated,  is  next  in  cruelty." 

Now  "  any  creatunj  endued  with  reaeon  is  a  phraM 
tbai  moM  olearly  iaclodei  women,  and  m  woman  a»  noN 
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fraqaeatljr  foived  to  marry  agmiuM  thair  will  ibMi  m«D,  the 
pMtwge  must  refer  maialj  to  their  cue.  Bat,  more,  &r 
more  than  t))i>,  —  wai  Uilton  Bodull  u  not  to  perceive 
th&t  all  thii  carried  with  it  obvioua  ctMiMqaences  in  &vor 
of  women,  and  lome  of  these  contequeocei  strongiu'  than 
any  it  carried  on  behalf  of  men  ?  1  certainly  do  not  be- 
liere  it ;  no,  not  for  a  momenL  The  poor  man  it ''  not 
tnch  a  fool  M  he  looka." 

Once  more.  This  tbort,  hat  pregnant  chapter  may  sag- 
geit  to  any  one  who  does  not  we  it  at  once,  why  the  man  ■ 
risbt  came  fint,  and  remfun«d  paramoant  in  the  mind  of 
Milton.  Notice  the  piiraiea,  —  "  the  one  with  a  tnuchnien 
mate,  (he  other  with  a  mistaken  caliing."  Now  Milton 
could  not  Tery  well  have  written  otherwite  than  thia,  hold- 
ing the  opinioDi  which,  in  other  respecta,  he  did  hold.  To 
this  day,  indeed,  most  people  hold  that,  the  initiative  in 
marriage  being  the  man's,  the  first  ehmee  being  bis,  certain 
social  consequences  follow,  which  women  do  not  consider 
Tery  favorable  to  them.  How  could  Milton  do  other  than 
bold  that  if  there  waa  »n^  right  of  rejection  at  all  it  lay 
first  with  the  one  who  initialed  the  contract  and  auumed 
its  most  obvious  social  responsibilities  7  A  little  frank 
thoaghc  upon  this  question  will  supply  what  cannot  prettily 
be  writtiin  here.  One  ol  my  eatKicta  from  the  first  treatise 
Mr.  Maiion  quotes,  following  it  up  further,  and  quoting 
some  harshly-sounding  words  of  the  poet's  ;  but  this  criti- 
cism is,  in  my  opinion,  unjust.  We  must  remember  Chat 
Milton  was  a  very  plain  speaker,  always ;  there  was  often 
what  a  French  idiom  would  call  a  in-utalily  about  his  lan- 
guage, but  it  only  cams  of  his  having  a.  imall  organ  of  Se- 
crellveness.  And,  if  you  had  taxed  bim  on  these  matters, 
he  would  have  refilied,  "  Nature  has  made  certain  differ- 
ences which  involve  these  results.  Thoije  differences  are 
facta  —  what  would  you  have  ?  " 

In  other  respects  Mr.  Masson  is  not  as /wiiVively  fkir  as 
he  meant  to  he.  It  is  hardly  sufficient  to  observe  that  in 
the  first  treatises  Milton  omitted  all  reference  to  the  chil- 
dren and  other  practical  matters,  unless  you  add  (which  is 
not  added)that  he  deals  wicii  them  atlerwards.  Nor  is  it, 
I  think,  true  to  say  that  "  Tetrachordon  "  is  a  dull  pam- 
phlet ;  nor  to  lay,  as  Professor  Seetey  once  did,  that  Mil- 
ton's arguments  are  out  of  date.  The  author  of  "  Friends 
in  Council  "  does  not  think  so  (see  "  Companions  of  my 
Solitude  ")  ;  and  readers  of  the  Conlemporarg  Jteniew  will 
remember  an  Mrticle  by  the  late  Professor  Conington,  in 
which  that  gentleman,  criticising  Dr.  Liddon,  hammered 
away  for  several  pages  at  the  difficulty  in  making  senae  of 
certain  texts  in  the  Gospels ;  just  as  Milton  did,  only  he 
did  not  come  to  Milton's  conclusion,  that  the  words  attrib- 
uted to  the  Founder  of  Christianity  mn  grammatically 
irreconcilable  with  any  conceivable  view  of  what  his 
meaning  must  have  been. 

This  brings  us  to  Mr,  Peter  Bayne,  whose  otherwise  fine 
article  in  the  above-named  Rtvusie  for  August  last  is  open 
to  a  good  deal  of  adverse  comment  as  to  this  question.  It 
represents  Milton  as  utterly  and  harshly  unmindful  of  the 
woman's  case  —  which  we  have  seen  is  not  true.  But  Mr, 
Bayne  falls  into  a  trap  which  Milton's  contemporaries  did 
not  escape,  and  Into  which  Mr.  Masson  and  others  have 
fiillowed  them.     Mr.  Bayne  says :  — 

"  Of  all,  except  the  high  intellectual  and  moral  ends  of 
marriage,  Milton  is  Itrftily  disdainful.  He  assigns  to 
man-ied  love  all  those'  spiritual  joys  which  seem,  as  such, 
to  pertain  rather  to  friendship;  and  the  man  who  cannot 
lore  hit  wife  as  the  sister  of  his  spirit,  is  permitted,  nay,  is 
bound,  to  give  her  a  hill  of  divorcement  and  send  her 
»way." 

When  1  happen  to  niad  anything  so  wildly  wide  of  the 
mark  as  thia  is  (in  my  opinion),  I  leel  as  if  it  would  be  a 
great  relief  to  be  lipped  in  a  short  fainting-fit —  till  the 
first  shock  had  gone  off.  The  fact  is,  the  critics  are  all 
misled  by  Milton's  language  al>ouC  a  "  fit  conversing  soul," 
"  a  mute  and  spiritless  mate,"  "  due  conversation,"  and  the 
like.  But  surely  they  might  have  noticed  other  hints 
which  are  nearly  as  frequent  and  quite  as  strongly  worded. 
Do  tfae^  one  and  all  remember  nolhing  about  the  "jolliest" 
tliinga  in  the  "  Song  of  Solomon  "  ?  about  marriage  being 


the  "mystery  of  Jog"  T  Cannot  they  remember  who  wnrte 
the  wonls,  "  Here  lights  his  purple  lamp,  here  reigni  and 
revels "  ?  Must  they  needs  overlook  passage  tSxx  pas- 
sage of  the  most  striking  kind  in  the  treatises,  patsans 
which  plainly  show  chat  Milton  was  anything  but  "  dUduit- 
ful "  in  Mr.  Bavne's  sense,  and  that  the  iron  had  gone  deep 
in  more  ways  than  one  with  bim  ?  Cannot  they  rememba 
that  he  was  admitCedIv  a  man  of  great  pbjsical  eaeiCT, 
eaeer  in  bis  educational  icberoes  for  the  full  culture  of  a» 
body,  proud,  in  his  own  haughty  way,  of  bis  personit 
beauty  and  force;  and  a  man  who,  to  use  hii  own  words, 
having  lived  strictly  in  youth,  had  made  haste  to  l^t  ths 
nuptial  torch  'I 

Do  the  critics  imagine  that  because  Mary  Powell  wis  a 
Royalist,  Mhe  would  be  the. one  that  would  seethe  beaolyof 
"  the  purple  tamp,"  and  understand  "  the  mvsUry  of  jay," 
and  that  because  Milton  waa  a  Puritan  he  henavedlikeMr. 
CaaaubonV  Apparentlv  some  of  them  do;  at  leatt  Ur. 
Bayne  s^s  Chat  Dorothea  Brooke  and  Milton  might  have 
maile  a  fitting  match  ;  and  one  of  Milton's  contemponriu 
suggested  that  what  he  wanted  was  a  wife  who  could  talk 
to  nim  in  Greek.  But  the  secret  lies  deeper  than  all  ibis. 
It  is  but  too  plain  that  his  first  experience  in  marriage  cttse 
to  him  as  a  slap  in  the  face,  —  !  apeak  in  metBpnor,iwf 
meaning  that  Mary  Powell  hit  him,  —  and  that  the  phnis 
"  mute  anil  Fpii  itless  mate  "  means  much  more  than  a  mate 
who  couldn't  talk  Greek.  In  ''  Middlemaich  "  there  if  t 
band  becauee  h 
have   cared  Ibr 

Mary  Powell's  want  of  Greek  (which  he  must  have  knon 
before  marrying  her)  if  he  bad  not  found  that  his  fondncB 
bored  her.  He  does  not  use  the  phrase  "  an  image  of 
phlegm  "  Ibr  notbinff.  It  Is  idle  to  say,  as  Mr.  Bsyne  doei, 
that  the  fault  was  Milton's.  There  was  no  <>  faulC  w  fu 
a^  we  can  see,  on  either  aide.  There  was  a  mistake  — and 
the  misery  was  for  both.  As  far  m  knowledge  of  the  world 
goes,  there  ia  every  probability  that  Mary  Powell  bad  a 
great  deal  more  of  it  than  Milton  ;  and  all  we  can  etlber 
about  her  leads  to  the  presumption  that  she  suffered  ooly, 
or  chiefly,  as  a  worldly-minded  woman  suffers  wbo  knan 
nothing  of  the  "  mystery  of  joy  "  in  marriage,  or  any  other 
mystery  of  joy,  buC  was  pretty  much  like  Rosamond  LydgaU, 
—  could  flouriih,  like  other  basil-plants,  on  murdered 
lovers'  brains,  and  would  talk  of  "  my  husband,"  and  ber 
rights  in  "my  husband,"  just  as  if  be  were"  my  tea-tray" 
or  "  mv  ribbons."  To  plead  for  pity  tor  her,  as  Mr.  MaasMi 
and  Mr.  Bayne  do,  is  quite  unnecessary,  I  waa  going  to  u/ 
false  —  and  half- con aciously  false  —  gallantry.  Sbe  ii 
pitied^  abundantly  pitied,  —  and  her  side  of  the  slorjbu 
been  carefully  idealized.  All  the  critics  must  know  that 
the  real  honest  difficulty  in  the  case  ia  to  make  any  head- 
way on  bthalf  of  MUlon.  The  first  impulse,  and  aveij 
strong  and  right  impulse  Coo,  of  every  man  is  to  take  the 
woman's  part;  and  as  for  women,  their  feeling  of  resent- 
ment towards  a  fellow  like  IhaC  Milton  ia  hitter  and  inerad- 
icable. The  immense  migoriCv  of  human  beings  are  u 
incapable  as  poor  Mary  Powell  of  tbe"myatery  of  joy;" 
and  neither  men  nor  women  in  general  could  be  got  by  a 
forty-Milton  power  of  eloquence  Co  understand  that  with 
him  it  would  not  be  a  question  of  "  lakins  part "  with  on* 
aide  or  Ihetther,  or  of  quarrelling  or  making  up  a  quarrel 
I  have  not  the  shadow  of  the  shade  of  the  ghost  of  Ibe 
phantasm  of  a  doubt  ttiat  in  receiving  Mary  Powell  back, 
after  Che  two  years  of  aeparation,  Milton  acted  against  dw 
deepest  Buggeetions  of  his  own  instincCs;  and  that  if  there 
had  been  any  means  of  thumbtcrewlng  out  of  him,  Ulertxi, 
his  mosC  secret  thought,  it  would  have  been,  "  I  have  dou 
an  ill  thing  both  for  this  woman  and  myself" 

That  is  my  rendering  of  the  story  —  and  Ihereaderwilt 
,plcaee  once  more  to  observe  that  I  am  not  now  going  aboet 
to  express  general  opinions.  I  will,  however,  express  itii 
opinion  :  (hat  after  a  man  baa  once  been  guilty  of  an  ad 
of  falsehood  to  bis  own  strongest  convictions  of  the  truth  of 
things— luch  as  I  conceive  Milton  to  have  been  guilty  rf 
in  receiving  back  Mary  Powell  (for  reasons  of  kindnea 
and  family  conveuience)  —  all  ihe  auhaequent  procedorerf  j 

his  mind  will  be  specially  liable  to  be  flawed  withuisin- 
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Mritj.  1  Bm  DOt  tvfing  here  that  Milton  -wu  right  in  hla 
eoDvictiont;  all  I  mainUln  ii,  that  in  the  lo-called  recoa- 
ciliation  (ah,  labeUericoneiliatumt)  he  Bmotfaend  the  deep- 
Wt  or  them.  Ht  did.  And  in  to  doing  he  parted  forever 
with  what  he  had  up  to  that  inom«Dt  held  —  the  torquinie 
that  turns  jellow  at  tha  approach  of  a  lie. 


„....,_...      ,        ^  a  the  onl) 

)t  of  whom  I  knew  aaythinB  in  the  to!i 
nad  not  the  whole  even  of  bim.    I  think  the  perfec^on  of 
hia   "  numbers  "  must   have   had  its  effect   upon   me ;  but 
what  chieflj  moved  me  in  hii  writlncri  waa  the  perpetual]]' 
reonrring  echo  of  that  one  note,  in  "  Comus," — 
"  Virtoa  maj  be  aatalled,  bat  ncrer  hart ; " 

and  amoDft  the  very  firtt  line*  that  erer  ]  got  bj  hoart  were 
thoM  six :  ~ 

"  Mortals,  that  woaM  (bllow  me. 

Lots  Virtna  —  ihe  alone  ii  free  I 

8ha  can  leach  jo  how  to  climb 

Higher  ihan  the  ipbeij  chime  ; 

Or,  if  Virlne  feeble  were. 

Heaven  iu«lf  would  stoop  to  her  I" 

Apai^  from  all  "  condescending  upon  particulars, *  as  the 
Scotch  say,  to  read  Milton  but  a  little  was  to  be,  so  far,  in 
an  atmosphere  of  intense  and  almost  strained  idealit}'. 
There  is  something  else.  Ai  a  Doctrine  of  Reverence 
towards  God,  Justice  and  Kindness  towards  men,  and 
Celestial  Fellowship  among  the  good,  Christianit]'  had  a 
real  possession  of  me  ;  but,  as  Ciead  and  a  Storj,  it  had 
but  a,  faint  hold  either  of  my  head  or  my  heart.  And, 
looking  back,  I  can  now  leti  that>this  hold  would  have  been 
slill  weaker  but  for  Milton. 

Hid  Christianized  classicism,  or  classicized  ChristianitT', 
was  the  go-lietween  or  intermediate  inBneace  which  made 
my  mental  history  as  nearly  sane  as  it  could  be  under  the 
circumstances.  Say  not  that  a  little  bov  could  not  enter 
Into  such  matters  —  our  lives  are  largely  influenced  by 
things  that  we  don't  enhr  into  at  the  time.  At  all  events, 
I  lived  day  and  night  in  an  atmosphere  of  idealisms  or  the 


(to  prevent  mistakes,  please  observe  that  this  is  Aken- 
■ide,  not  ^Milton)  and  —  beautiful  women.  These  were 
to  me  simply  BO  much  beauty;  but  —  and  it  is  a  mighty 
but —  the  beauty  used  to  make  me  ill.  On  one  occasion  a 
pretty  youn^  woman  —  a  dress- maker  she  was,  who  after- 
wards married  a  "reformed"  rake,  had  ricketty  children, 
and  nhamefuUy  neglected  them — was  spendinz  the  even- 
ing with  my  mother,  in  expectation  of  seeini;  her  sweet- 
heart, who  was  my  father's  lodger.  She  wore  a  very  low 
dress,  and  her  beautiful  bust  disturbed  mo  so,  that,  though 
it  was  a  frosty  ni^ht,  T  could  not  stay  in  the  room,  and 
went  out  wilh  my  heart  in  my  mouth.  The  fact  is —  now 
be  sure  you  laugh  at  this  I  —  I  could  not  speak  when 
■poken  to,  for  pulpitatioa  of  the  heart,  so  I  went  oQt  for 
ihame ;  and  a  very  bad  cold  1  caught,  to  the  very  great 
ftnger  of  nir  tender  mother. 

This  liability  to  iocredible  excitement  from  even  the 
thought  of  lovely  womanhood  —  the  sons  of  Belial  will 
please  suspend  their  laughter —  continued  for  years  after- 
wards, —  I  was  then  nine.  At  thirteen  1  went  to  my  first 
rtffitlar  situation.  I  had  not  been  four  hours  in  the  law- 
yer's office,  where  I  was  "  fug,"  before  the  sons  of  Belial 
there  were  doing  their  best  to  corrupt  me;  but  they  could 
tell  me  nothing  that  I  did  not  know.  A  short  time  before, 
a  stranger  bHcf  oiTcred  to  my  mother,  at  wastepaper  price, 
three  oJd  volumes  ofEphraim  Chambers's  old  Cyclopsdia. 
The  plates  were  complete ;  and  I  very  soon  made  my- 
self master  of  all  the  book  bad  to  say  upon  some  topics  as 
to  which  I  had  up  to  that  date  remained  in  total  ignorance, 
without  making,  or  attempting  to  make,  even  a  guess.    1 


was,  thertfbre,  more  tfamn  ■  match  for  these  genteel  ruff- 
ians. But  I  may  say  that  the  effect  upon  mv  mind  of  the 
knowledge  I  acquired  was  almost  overwhelming ;  I  was 
boultverU;  there  is  no  word  for  it  Only  to  my  previous 
feelings  towards  women  was  now  added  an  amount  of  ptty 
that  used  to  seem  mora  than  I  could  bear. 

Shortly  after  this,  J  became  111  in  a  queer,  languid  way, 
and  had  to  keep  the  bed — to  my  unutterable  misenr.  I 
was  not  ill  very  long,  however,  and,  as  I  got  better,  I  found 
a  new  life  had  begun  for  me.  When  I  was  about  to  return 
to  my  situation,  my  father  —  as  the  reader  will  say,  most 
properly,  kindly,  and  wisely  —  gave  me  a  little  Itcture  of 
caution  and  dissuasion  about  bad  company,  and  the  vices 
into  which  "  youths  "  so  often  fall.  I  interrupted  him  sev- 
eral times,  saying  eagerly  and  even  violently  Uiat  whatever 
other  "  yonths  "  wanted  (my  father  was  fond  of  the  word 
"  youths  ")  such  advice  was  not  wanted  by  me.  Every- 
body will  understand  that  thb  made  matters  worse,  and 
that  the  fatherly  lecture  grew  all  the  mare  serious.  The 
end  was,  for  the  moment,  a  passion  of  tears  on  my  part,  and 

—  1  had  better  go  on  franltly  with  my  tale  —  a  threat  to 
leave  the  house  that  night,  even  if  I  slept  in  the  streets. 
Of  course  my  mother  interfered,  and  for  a  time  tbe  matter 
rested;  but  Uie  wound  did  not  heal,  and  eventually  J  did 
go  and  engage  lodgings  for  mysell'  away  from  borne. 

Of  this  1  will  now  say  no  more.  But  1  must  goon  to  odd 
that  though  there  was  never  any  unkindness  between  my 
fathiir  and  me,  and  though  I  was  —  here  again  I  had  better 
be  frank  —  a  dutiful  son  in  ways  which  need  not  be  men- 
tioned, that  wound  neier  healed ;  at  least  there  was  always 
a  gulf,  or  rather  tbe  mutual  suspicion  of  a  gulf,  between 
my  father  and  me.  I  felt  it  desperately  hard  to  be  no  bet- 
ter understood,  than  all  that  came  to ;  and  in  that  episode, 
which  ended  with  the  crying  fit,  bc°;an  a  feud  between  me 
and  the  world,  which  has  lasted  to  tliis  hour,  and  still  looks 
lively.  And  hero  is  the  essence  of  tbe  leud.  Although 
the  faith  of  the  Lady  in  Milton's  "  Comus  "  was  mine,  I 
never  could  understand  why,  for  thai  reason,  tbe  aicetic  or 
puritan  line  should  be  drawn  between  "the  spirit  "  and 
"  the  flesh  "  (to  use  unwillingly  words  hateful  to  me,  and  as 
I  beiiuve,  disastrous  in  their  use  by  others).  I  never  was 
conscious  of  any  reason  for  such  a  line,  and  always  ab- 
horred the  idea  of  it.  Robertson  of  Brighton  has  left  on 
record  a  short  account  of  his  feelings  towM^s  women  when 
very  young ;  — 

"  The  beings  that  Seated  before  me,  robed  in  vesturos 
more  delicate  than  mine,  were  beings  of  another  order. 
The  thought  of  one  of  them  becoming  mine  was  not  rap- 
ture, but  pain.  ...  At  seven,  years  old  woman  was  a 
sacred  dream,  of  which  I  would  not  ulk.  Marriage  was 
d^radation.  I  remember  being  angry  on  hearing  it  said 
of  a  lovely  Swede  —  the  loveliest  being  I  ever  saw  —  that 
she  was  liSLcly  to  get  married  in  England.  Sbe  gave  me 
her  hair,  lines,  books,  and  I  worshipped  her  only  as  I 
should  have  done  a  living  rainbow ;  with  no  further  feel- 
inir.  Yet  I  was  then  eighteen,  and  she  was  to  me  for  yeara 
nothing  more  then  a  calm,  clear,  untroubled  fiord  of  beauty, 

Slassing  heaven  deep,  deep  below,  so  deep  that  I  never 
reamed  of  an  attempt  to  reach  the  heaven.  ...  It  is 
feelings  such  as  these  —  tall  them  romantic  if  you  will  — 
which  1  know,  from  personal  experience,  i^an  keep  a  man 
all  his  youth  through,  before  a  hi)(her  faith  has  been  called 
into  being,  from  every  species  of  vicious  and  low  indul- 
gence in  every  shape  and  form." 

Now,  these  feelings  were  mine  (and  they  still  are  mine), 
with  this  exception,  that  I  should  never  have  flinched  from 
the  idea  of  a  (beautiful  woman's  setting  married.  Aly  feel- 
ings towuJs  his  "  lovely  Swede,"  if  I  had-  known  her, 
would  have  had  no  thought  of  marriage  in  them,  but  they 
would  have  been  passionate,  though  1  am  sure  as  full  o? 
awe  as  his,  and  there  would  have  been  no  revulsion  from 
the  idea  of  marriage  in  ihcm.  Nor  can  I  understand  such 
a  revulsion  — though  I  can  quite  understand  the  idea  of 
being  in  total  abeyance  even  (yet  why  ecen  f)  in  the  case 
of  the  most  intense  love  between  a  human  couple.  And 
I  find  on  reflection  that  I  have  always  had  towards  women 

—  or  rather  towards  woman  —  emotions  of  nptnre  which 
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will  nol  voaluBce,  or  at  least  whkh  never  do  seisin  to  coa- 
lesce, wiiU  guch  Fnncies  m  tbil  of  Kobertson'i  about  msr- 
m^  being  a  profanatioa.  Some  such  idea  teems  to  run 
through  vholu  literatures,  and  lo  belong  to  whole  races  of 
men  and  women ;  but  I  never  had  a  6lin  of  it.  You  may 
find  it  io  a  diluted  form  even  in  Mr.  Irftltj-  —  indeed  you 
may  (inil  it  almost  everywhere ;  I  have  been  knocking 
my  sliins  against  it  all  ny  lire  —  I  mean  against  the  spiril- 
Bnd-llesh  prejudice.  Boberlson's  account  of  his  own 
youlbful  feelings  in  these  mailers  will,  stand  exactly  for 
mine  if. you  will  only  add  another  feeling,  whieh,  again, 
naturally  associates  itself  wilh  emotions  of  impersonal  rap- 
ture —  such  as  we  must  go  elsewhere  for :  — 

"  These  IhOD  ahaU  not  take, 
The  laurel,  Ihe  palms,  and  the  poan,  the  brcait  of  the  aymphi 

in  the  brake ; 
Breast*  mure  sol)  ihan  a  dove's,  that  Iremblo  with  tenderer 

breuth  ; 
Anil  all  the  winga  of  the  Loves,  and  all  the  joy  bcfare  death. 
All  ihefcci  oftlie  hours  that  sound  ns  a  bin^lc  lyre, 
Dropped  and  deep  io  the  flowers,  niLh  striags  that  flicker  like 


And  Aphrodite  waa  — 

"  A  blossom  of  flowering  seas, 
Ctoihcd  TOnnd  with  the  world's  deaini  as  witb  raiment,  and  fur 

as  the  fiiam. 
And  flcetur  than  kindled  Are,  and  ■  goddess,  .  .  . 
Her  deep  huir  heavily  laden  with  odor  and  color  of  flowers. 
White  ruieof  the  rose  white  water,  a  silver  splendor,  a  flume 
Bent  down  unioni  that  besought  her,  and  earth  grew  iweetwith 

her  name.  .  ,  . 
Flushed  from  the  full-flusbed  wave,  and  imperial,  her  foot  on 

And  (he  wonderful  waters  knew  her,  the  winds  and  the  viewless 

And  thit  rwes  grew  rosier,  and  bluer  the  sea-hluo  stream  of  the 

bays." 

Now,  where  is  the  good,  where  is  the  sense  of  calling  this 
Pagan  ?  You  might  call  it  Abracadabrism,  and  what  tlien  ? 
It  would  follow  that  1  was  an  Abracadabran,  anil  yet  I 
was  a  pure  worshipfier  of  woman.  Though  friendly 
with  at  least  one  morally  heterodon  person,  I  would 
not  hold  any  intercourse  wilh  a  drunkard,  or  a  loose 
liver  in  these  days  ;  and  now,  —  J  have  outgrown  my 
cruel  and  wicked  Pharisaism,  but  I  am  still  an  Abraca- 
dabran.  As  far  as  his  lights  would  let  him,  Ulllon  was  — 
pate  Mr.  Feler  Bayno,  who  is,  I  maintain,  wholly  abroad 
upon  this  question  —  an  Abracadabran  also.  Only  a  very 
bad  Abracadabran  could  have  written  the  eighth  book  of 
"Paradise  Lost,"  or  the  rang  of  Comus  himself.  .  .  .  Sup- 
pose I  were  lo  say,  "  I  care  nothing  for  life  and  the  world 
around  without  God  and  Immorlulity,"  would  that  imply 
that  I  was  "  disdainful "  of  the  beauty  and  glory  of  life  and 
DatureY  Not  it.  Itwould  still  be  truetbat  the  beauty  and 
elory  of  life  and  nature  se«m  to  me  to  litmand  these  ideas 
in  the  background.  Without  tfaem,  the  beauty  and  glory 
are  as  a  painted  transparency  wilh  no  light  behind  it  —  a 
thing  no  one  cares  twopence  for.  Just  in  tliat  vein  did 
Mitton  write  with  fury  of  his  demand  in  marriage  for  *■  a 
fit  conversing  soul,"  and  his  horror  of  "  a  mute  and  spirit- 
lets  mate."  To  use  language  which  1  repudiate,  but  which 
be  would  not  have  objected  to  (living  in  those  days;  I  t>e- 
lievo  he  would  noio),  all  his  high-llown  phrnees  about  this 
"fit  conversing  soul"  and  his  trampling  down  of  other 
matters  meant  just  ihis:  "The  spirit  without  the  flesh 
la  endurable ;  the  flesh  without  the  spirit  I  will  not  have 
on  any  terms;  at  least  not  by  legal  compulsion."  For  it 
must  be  remembered  in  justice  to  Milton,  that  he  every- 
where implies  what  he  also  expressly  says:  "If  any  man 
couuftl  me  to  bear  this  cross,  I  listen  to  Uim  as  an  angel 
from  heaven ;  but  if  ha  would  compel  me,  I  know  him  for 
SaUn." 

Since  the  foregoing  was  in  type,  T  am  told  that  two  re- 
cent reviews  have  stated  oi»nioni  of  the  nattire-  of  Milton's 


trouble  which  are  on  the  same  track  as  my  own  —  though 
stronger,  and  indeed  too  strong.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  thai  Mr.  Maason  thinks  it  almost  proved  that  the  firrt 
treatise  was  written  while  Mrs.  Milton  waa  actually  under 
hia  roof.  In  a  quarter  from  which  we  usually  eet  much 
better  things,  one  of  these  reviews  is  now  accused  of  bor- 
rowing the  notion  from  the  other,  and  both  are  put  out  of 
court  on  the  very  ground  i  have  ridiculed, —  namely,  that 
Mary  Powell  was  young  and  a  Royalist  1  The  idea  th«t 
because  a  giri  is  the  belle  of  a  ball-room  she  cannot  also  b« 
Milton's  "imatfe  of  earth  and  phlegm  "  is  one  of  those  ab- 
surdities which  remind  us  of  the  thick  coating*  of  ignoranca 
and  inapprebemivenesB  through  which  the  truth  in  theae 
matters  has  got  to  fiu/fet  ils  way,  even  among  cultivated 
men  of  the  world. 


THE   RDFF  AND  ITS  SUCCESSORS. 

Thb  rufr  and  the  various  other  neck-ornamenta  of  a  kia- 
dred  nature  have  a  little  history,  which  illutlratea  in  no 
slight  degree  the  mannerisms  and  social  peculiarilies  of 
those  of  our  ancestors  who  wore  them ;  and  towards  form- 
ing that  history,  wo  have  gathered,  chiefly  frota  very  remota 
sources,  a  good  deal  of  matter,  which  will,  in  all  probahiUty, 
he  new  to  our  readers. 

The  first  introduction  of  mfTs  into  England  appeara  to 
have  taken  place  at  or  about  the  time  of  the  marriage  « 
King  Philip  of  Spain  with  our  Queen  Mary,  these  pcrsop- 
SLf:es  bein^  represented  on  the  Great  Seal  of  England  ie 
1S54,  with  smalt  ruff's  about  their  necka  as  well  as  their 
wrists.  Thenetk-rufrscopsistofonesetoffoldsonly;  and 
the  diminutive  ones  round  their  wrists  resemble  greatly  the 
larger  one*.  By  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth to  the  throne,  only  four  years  after  the  above  date, 
the  rufi"  bad  increased  verj-  largely  in  uze,  as  her  Great 
Seal  bears  ample  witness.  This  seal  eapressea  minately 
the  couvt-dress  of  the  time ;  a  band  reaching  from  a  clood 
on  each  side  the  seal,  holds  back  the  royal  robes,  in  ordn 
that  the  dress  under  them  may  be  distinctly  eeen. 

The  art  of  tiarching.  thousth  at  this  time  well  known  to 
the  manufaeturers  of  Flanders,  had  not  yet  rcacl)ed  Eng- 
land ;  rulls,  therefore,  must  have  been  an  cxiiensivo  wear, 
as  ihu  sttiftned  linen  imported  from  Flanders  could  not  be 
made  to  support  itself  alter  having  been  once  washed. 

in  theyi-ar  1S64,  Queen  Elizabeth  first  used  a  coach. 
Her  coachman.  William  Boenen,  was  a  l>utchmnn ;_  and  bii 
wile  understood  the  art  of  starching.  UcrMajeaty,  no 
doubt,  availed  herself  of  Mrs.  Boenen's  skill,  and  seems  to 
have  exclusively  possessed  the  secret  of  starching  a  niff^ 
till  the  arrival,  soon  after,  of  Madame  Dinght-n,  ilia  daugh- 
ter of  a  worshipful  knight,  who  came  from  Flanders  to  set 
np  aa  a  clear-starcher  in  London-  "  The  most  curiooi 
wives,"  says  Stow,  "  now  made  for  themselves  ruifs  of  cam- 
bric, and  sent  them  to  Mrs.  Dingben  to  he  starched,  who 
charged  high  prices ;  after  a  time  made  themselves  raffs  rf 
lawn;  and  thereupon  arose  a  general  scolf  or  by- word,  that 
shortly  they  would  make  their  rulTa  of  spiders'  web.  Mra. 
Dinghen  at  last  took  their  daughters  as  ber  pupils;  ber 
usual  terms  were  four  or  five  pounds  for  teaching  them  to 
starch,  and  one  poand  for  the  art  of  seething  starch." 

AVith  regard  to  Ihe  making  of  starch  in  tliia  country,  we 
find,  on  referring  to  the  stale  papers  of  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, that  the  monopoly  of  the  maoufacturo  was  teiured  to 
one  Richard  Young,  described  as  a  justice,  about  ihe  year 
1Q8S;  and  in  Ueiiember,  laS!),  there  was  a  prosecution 
against  an  infringer  on  ihe  patent.  The  subject  of  Uiis  was 
"Charles  Glead,  gentleman,  now  resident  in  Kent,  fonnd 
and  proved  a  maker  of  starch  at  one  Mr.  Drapt^r''.  a  gen- 
tleman in  lledenwell  in  the  said  county."  Mr.  Glead,it 
appears,  did  not  attempt  to  deny  the  allegations  against 
him,  hut  confessed  that  he  had  also  made  Mar.-h  "  at  hit 
fatlier's  in  O.itbrdiiljire."  Indeed,  he  bad  the  hardihood  to 
the  queen's   messengers   (hat   he  would   i 
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refractory  Eontlenmn  of  Kent.  Anolhvr  iiistsnte  occurs 
■bont  theyenr  IGOO,  of  the  authorities  deaccnJing  upon  the 
boaae  of  Osmund  Withera  of  TauDtOD,  who  waa  charceJ 
wilhalikeiufrmsement.  . 

The  tools  used  in  starching  were  called  aetting-Bliclcg, 
Btruti,  amlpokin^-slivks;  the  first  two  were  made  of  wood  or 
bone,  (he  Ustof  iron,  nnd  heated  in  the  fire.  By  tliis  heated 
tool,  the  folds  af(]iiired  that  acciirnte  and  seemly  order 
which  ronstitiitcd  the  beauty  of  tliis  very  preposterous  at- 
tire. When  the  use  of  starch  and  poking-aticks  tiad  ren- 
dered the  nrrnngement  of  a  ruff  easy,  their  siie  began 
rapidly  to  incruaec.  'ITioie  both  of  men  and  women,  writes 
Stow  again,  "  bceame  intolerably  Urge,  being  a  quarter  of 
•  yard  deep.  Tbia  fashion  was  called  in  London  the 
French  fiishion ;  but  when  Engiiahinen  eame  to  Paris,  the 
French  knew  It  not,  and.  in  derision,  called  it  the  English 
monster."  At  this  time,  he  who  had  the  deepest  ruff  and 
tne  longest  rapier  was  held  to  be  the  greatest  |>allant;  a 
proclamation  was  then  issued  against  both,  and  aelpcled 
CTase  citiiena  were  placed  at  every  gate  of  London  to  cut 
the  ruffs  and  to  break  the  rapier-pointa  of  all  that  exceeded 
a  yard's  len|;lh  In  ttieir  rapier,  or  a  "  nail  of  a  yard  "  in  the 
depth  of  their  ruffs.  In  1582,  ruffa  and  gorgets,  which 
were  a  modi (i cation  of  this  attire  used  by  the  ladies,  were 
probably  in  their  greatest  splendor. 

Ruffs,  in  their  stiff  and  formal  shape,  were  considered  by 
both  sexes  rather  as  the  demonstration  of  a  grave  and  de- 
mure thiructer  than  nn  aid  to  beauty.  It  was  not  long 
altar  their  introduction  that  the  younger  ladles,  disindined 
to  conceal  their  godlly  necks  from  the  eyes  of  their  ad- 
mirers, opened  the  front  of  their  rulTs,  and  elevated  the 
part  behind  ibeir  heads,  thus  incurring  the  censure  of  that 
worthy  dissector  of  abuses,  Philip  Stubbs.  A  beautiful  ex- 
ample of  the  gorget,  called,  in  more  modem  times  a  whiak, 
U  shown  in  Venue's  print  of  Elizabeth's  visit  to  I..ord 
Huosdon ;  here  j-ou  see  all  the  younger  ladles  including 
the  queen,  with  their  necks  e;<posed,  whilst  the  eider  ones 
submit  to  the  concealment  effected  by  the  fore-part  of  the 
ornamental  attire. 

The  weight  of  lliis  new  article  of  dress,  when  formed  of 
ft  frame  of  wire  covered  with  the  finest  pnint-lace,  was  so 
great,  that  the  "  piccarlilly  "  —  a  stiffened  collar  used  by 
Doth  sexes  to  support  their  neck  ornaments  —  was  devised. 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  some  manuscript  notes  on  this  subject 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  writes,  that  Higgins,  a 
tailor,  introduced  (he  improved  piicadilly,  and  his  dexterity 
in  making  tliis  article  of  dress  brought  him  inio  high  voguo 
with  the  fair  tex.  His  house,  adds  Sir  Joseph,  "  stood  on 
the  north  side  of  Coventry  Street,  opposite  the  licensed 
(^ming- house  at  the  corner  of  the  II  ay  market,  very  near 
flie  beginning  of  Piccadilly,  which  was  then  called  the 
Reading  Hoad,  and  afterwards  took  its  name  from  the  well- 
koowD  Piccadilly  house."  Hone,  in  his  "  Everyday  Book," 
tells  a  somewhat  different  story,  but  equally  worth  quota- 

"The  pEcadll,"  writes  he,  "waa  the  round  hem,  or  the 
piece  set  about  the  edge  or  skirt  of  a  garment,  whether  at 
top  or  bottom;  also  a  kind  of  stiff  collar,  made  infahhionof 
«  band.lhatwent  about  the  neck  and  round  about  the  phoul- 
ders :  hence  the  term  '  wooden  pictadilloes  '  (meaning  the 
pillory)  in  '  Iludibras.'  At  the  time  that  ruffs  and  pica- 
dils  were  much  in  fHaliion.  there  was  a  celebrated  ordinary 
near  St  James's,  calleil  Piccadilly,  because,  as  sonie  say. 
It  was  the  outmost  or  skirt  house,  situate  at  llie  end  of  the 
tcwn  ;  but  it  more  probably  took  ita  name  from  ono  Hig- 

51ns,  a  tailor,  who  made  a  fortune  by  picadils,  and  built 
lis  with  a  few  adjoining  houses.  The  name  has  by  a  few 
been  derived  from  a  much  frequented  house  for  the  sale 
of  theie  articles;  but  ihis  probably  took  its  rise  from  the 
circi'msiance  of  Htggins  having  built  bouses  there,  which, 
however,  were  not  for  selling  ruffe." 

The  now  welUknown  Piccadilly  being  thus  brought  into 
Intimate  connection  with  our  subject,  it  will  not  be  out  of 
place  here  lo  set  down  a  few  new  facts  illustrating  the 
(omewhat  obscure  early  history  of  this  ihoroughlkre.  We 
would  premise  that  the  introduction  of  the  piccadilly  collar 
b  geaerally  assigned  to  about  the  year  1014.    The  earliest 


printed  mention  of"  Pikadilia"  occurs  (as  has  been  pointed 
out  by  a  corresponilent  of  Notet  and  Qiierie.i^  in  tlic  later 
editions  of  Gerard's  "Herbal,"  issued  in  1633  and  IG3S. 
Of  our  own  knowledge,  we  can  state  that  no  such  locality  is 
referred  to  in  the  state  papera  before  June,  1631,  in  which 
month  information  is  t'urnistied  to  Lord  Doreheslcr,  the 
secretary  of  state,  that  ninss  ha<l  been  perlbrmed  At  l^ady 
Shrewsbury's  "  house  at  Piccadilly  Hall  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Martin."  .^ain,  under  dale  of  October  23, 1 037,  we  meet 
with  a  certilienle  of  the  Commissioners  for  Buildings  "of 
such  new  buildings  of  base  condition  as  have  becq  of  late 
years  erected  u|ion  new  foundations  contrary  to  proclama- 
tion, and  Inhabited  by  persons  of  very  mean  quality  within 
the  city  and  liberty  of  Westminster:"  among  the  places 
mentioned  "  Peckadilly  "  occurs.  In  the  following  year  a 
complaint  seems  to  have  been  made  that  "  the  houses  near 
Piccadilly  Hall  "  have  damnged  certain  springs  "serving 
Whitehall  and  Somerset  House  ; "  and  in  May  an  order 
was  issued  to  survey  them,  and  to  demolish  thoM)  through 
which  the  water  was  to  pass.  Also,  in  1638,  there  in  an 
allusion  to  a  suit  against  one  Mary  Baker  "for  building 
unlawfully  at  Piceadiliy."  Not  until  after  the  IlestoratioD 
does  Piccadilly  appear  to  have  tettlud  down  as  a  regular 
London  Street:  "Ayre  Street,  Piccadilly,"  is  mentioned 
about  the  year  I6G3. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  L,  the  dignified 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  wero  almost  as  violent  in 
their  censures  on  what  they  deemed  excess  of  apparel  aa 
the  Puritans.  John  King,  Bishop  of  London,  said  Irom  his 
pulpit:  '-Fashion  brought  in  deep  ruffs  and  shallow  ruffs, 
thick  ruffs  and  thin  ruffs,  double  rulTs  and  no  rulfs.  When 
God  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.  He  will 
not  know  those  who  have  so  defaced .  the  fashion  He  hath 
erected."  Again,  Hall,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  in  a  sermoa, 
af^er  having  severely  censured  ruffs,  farthingales,  feathers, 
and  p.iint,  concludes   with   these  words:  "Hear  this,  ye 

Kpinjays  of  our  time ;  hear  this,  ye  plaster-fated  Jezebels : 
kI  will  one  day  wash  them  with  fire  and  with  brimstone." 

On  the  visit  of  James  I.  to  Cambridge  in  lGia,<ho  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  university  thought  fit  to  issue  an  order 
prohibiting  ''the  fearful  enormity  and  excess  of  apparel 
seen  in  all  degrees,  as  namely,  ilrange  piccaiiUlot',  vast 
bands,  huge  cuffs,  shoe-roses,  tulls,  locks  and  tops  of  hair, 
unbeseeming  that  moilesty  and  carriage  of  students  in  so 
renowned  a  university."  • 

Yellow  starch  was  at  this  time  used  to  stiffen  the  ruff,  a 
fashion,  it  is  said,  introduced  from  France  by  the  notorioua 
Mrs.  Turner,  a  physician's  widow,  afterwards  executed  at 
Tyburn  for  poisoning  Sir  Thomas  Overbur^.  She  waa 
sentenced,  writes  one  historian,  to  bo  hanged  in  her  yellow 
tiffany,  ruffs  and  cuffs,  she  being  the  first  inventor  and 
wearer  of  that  horrid  garb;  and  never,  since  then,  we  are 
told,  was  any  one  seen  to  wear  the  like.  This  last  state- 
ment is  hardly  in  accordance  with  facts,  though  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  "  horrid  garb  "  was  left  off  both  by  ladiea  and 
gentlemen  in  the  rciiin  of  King  Charles  I.  That  monnrch 
is  represented,  on  (he  coins  of  the  two  first  years  of  his 
reign.  In  a  stiff  starched  ruff;  on  those  of  the  fourth  and 
fiHh  years,  in  an  unstarched  ruff  falling  down  on  his  .boul- 
ders ;  and  afterwards  uniformly  in  a  falling  band.  The 
judges  continued  the  use  of  them  much  longer,  wearing- 
them,  indeed,  as  a  mark  of  gravity  and  decorum  till  the 
falling  band  waa  sufperseded  by  the  perukes,  as  will  be 
shown  herealter.  Whiteiocke  writes,  in  his  "  Memorials," 
under  the  vear  1635  :  "  At  the  quarter-sessions  at  Oxford, 
I  was  put  into  Ilie  chair  in  court,  though  I  was  in  colored 
clothes,  a  sword  by  my  Kide,  and  a  falling  band,  which  wai 
unusual  in  those  days,  and  in  this  garb  f  gave  the  charge 
to  the  grand  jury.  .  .  .  The  Gentlemen  and  freeholders 
seemed  well  pleased  with  my  change  and  management  of 
the  business  of  the  scskions,  and  said  ihat  they  perceived 
that  one  might  speak  aa  good  sense  in  a  falling  band  as  in 
a  ruff,  and  they  treated  me  at  that  time,  and  at  all  times 
afterwards  when  I  wailed  on  them,  with  extraordinary  re- 
spect and  civility."  Tlie  falling  band  was  a  deep  collar, 
purporting  to  be,  as  did  the  rutT  also,  a  continuation  of  the 
inner  linen  garmeDts.     It  waa  made  of  the  most  eotilj 
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mAterialB  Ibat  the  wearer  could  Afford ;  by  Tery  Huh  per- 
•ODB,  tor  inBtanue,  of  poiat-Iaco.  Jt  hung  &e^  apon  the 
■houldera  BDd  the  breaat,  being  tied  before  with  b  string 
and  tasscla.  The  poiat-lace  Danda  were  getiKniliy  made 
with  deep  jaggi,  aod  are  frequently  represented  in  Van- 
dyck'a  pictures.     Evelyn,  Jd  deBcribinf;  a  medal  of  Charles 

I.  struck  in  1633,  speaKi  of  the  "falling  band"  worn  by 
hii  Miijeaty,  "which  new  mode  succeeded  the  cumbersome 
ruff,  but  neither  did  the  bishops  nor  the  judges  gives  it  over 
•o  soon,  the  I^ord-keeper  Pinch  being,  I  think,  the  very 
first," 

In  a  rery  rare  work,  published  in  1638,  and  entitled, 
"  The  Truth  of  our  Times  ;  re*ealed  out  ol  one  Man's 
Experience  by  Way  of  Essay,"  written  by  Henry 
Feacliam,  we  read;  "King  Henry  YIII.  was  the  first  of 
our  EngUbh  kings  that  ever  wore  a  band  round  his  neck, 
and  tliat  very  plain,  without  laue,  and  at>out  an  inch  or 
two  in  depth.  We  may  see  how  the  case  is  altered  ;  he  is 
not  a  gentleman,  nor  in  the  fashion,  whose  band  of  Italian 
^t-work  now  standeth  him  not  at  the  least  three  or  four 
pounds  —  yea,  a  leamatress  in  Holbom  told  me  that  there 
are  of  threescore  pound  price  apiece;  and  shoe-ties,  that 
go  under  the  name  of  roses,  trom  three,  four,  and  five 
pounds  the  pair,"  Elsewhere  the  same  writer  speaks,  re- 
terring  to  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  of  tbe  "  huge  ruSs  that 
stood  out  like  cart-wheels  about  their  neuks  ;  and  in  the 
euumuration  of  all  the  new  fashions  from  France  includes 
**  plccwliliies,  now  out  of  request." 

The  Ciril  War  soon  after  put  an  end  to  all  ornamental 
apparel.  The  Roundheads  scarce  deigned  to  comb  their 
sba^py  locks,  much  less  would  they  ornament  their  penona; 
while  the  gloomy  severity  of  the  times  held  the  fair  sex 
under  much  restraint.     At  the   Restoration,  King   Charles 

II.  brouffht  with  him  the  peruke,  which  was  quickly 
adopted  by  his  courtiers  and  nis  lawyers,  who  slill  retain 
it,  as  ihey  formerly  retained  the  ruff,  when  all  other  classes 
of  men  had  abandoned  it.  The  peruke  destroyed  at  once 
^1  the  mostly  extraTagance  of  the  falling  hand  ;  this  may 
have  be^  one  of  the  reasons  for  its  rapid   adoption.     A 

Eeruke,  though  at  first  a  costly  purchase,  lasted  long  with 
ttle  change  ;  whilst  the  laced  bands,  almost  as  costly  at 
first  as  the  peruke,  were  continually  subject  to  renewal  or 
repair.  The  cm-Is  of  the  peruke  entirely  covered  the 
shoulders  both  behind  and  before,  so  that  no  part  of  the 
balid  could  be  seen  but  a  little  in  front  under  the  chin. 
The  band  remained  at  first  in  the  form  of  two  wide  slips  in 
front,  tied  as  usual  under  the  chin;  by  degrees  these  hands 
diminished  in  size,  differently  among  different  orders  of 
people.  "  Their  remains,"  writes  IJir  Joseph  Banks,  "  are 
■till  to  be  sepn  in  tbe  laced  bands  of  the  law'yers  when  in 
full  dress,  the  long  bands  used  by  them  in  tbe  courts,  and 
the  slips  of  bemmed  cambric  used  by  the  clergy ;  but  little 
do  the  wearers  reflect  that  these  little  pocket  adjustments, 
preserved  from  Sunday  to  Sunday  between  the  leaves  of  a 
prayer-book,  are  the  surviving  representatives  of  vast  cum- 
brous ruHs,  and  of  costly  sheets  of  lace  or  fine  linen,  the 
charge  of  which  is  now  spared  to  them,  and  may  be  ap- 
I)roprlated  to  the  comforts  of  their  families  or  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  poor." 

The  following  advertisrment,  taken  from  the  Merevriiis 
Pabliewi  of  May  8,  1662,  is  a  not  unapt  illustration  of  our 
subject:  "A  cambric  whisk,  with  Flanders  lace,  about  a 
quarterof  a  yard  broad,  end  a  lace  turning  op  about  an 
inch  broad,  with  a  stock  in  the  neck,  and  strap  hangers 
down  before,  was  lost  between  the  New  Palace  and  White- 
hall.    Reward  twenty  shillings." 

The  introduction  of  perukes  rendered  tbe  large  stocks  of 
lace  and  other  costly  materials  of  wbich  these  bands  were 
made  entirely  useless  ;  and  in  order  to  bring  these  again 
into  fashion,  the  laced  cravat  or  neckcloth  appears  to  have 
been  invented  in  tbe  middle  of  the  reign  of  Cbarles  II.  In 
the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  this  fashion  was  very  gen- 
eral, but  it  did  not  last  long,  not  much  longer,  perhaps, 
than  was  necessary  to  wear  out  the  original  stocks  of  lace, 
which  in  this  limited  tue  would  continue  serviceable  for 
one  generation  at  least. 

To  these  laoed  oravats  the  stock  sncceeded,  buckled  be- 


hind the  neck,  and  plaited  with  many  folds,  more,  however, 
for  use  than  for  ornament.  "  In  our  times,"  to  quote 
Banks  once  more,  referring,  of  course,  to  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  "the  splendid  neck  ornaments  of  our  fan- 
fathers  have  been  debased  into  the  half-ham  I  kerchief 
neck-band,  used  as  a  covering  to  a  quilted  stiffening ;  and 
this  scanty  remnant  of  linen,  seldom  very  fine,  used  merely 
to  give  a  clean  outside  appearance  to  a  dirtv  half-wocB 
stiffening,   is   called   by  the   respectable  appellation   of « 


"LIFE  AMONGST  THE  MODOCS."i 

Every  one  knows  the  story  of  the  bishop  who,  when 
he  had  finished  "  Gulliver's  Travels,"  said  that,  as  for  his 
part,  he  did  not  believe  above  one  half  of  iL  Though 
Mr.  Joaquin  Miller  starts  with  saying,  "  I  shall  endeavtv 
to  make  (his  sketch  of  my  life  with  the  Indians  true  in 
every  particular,"  and  though  he  ends  with  saving,  *'  When 
I  die  I  shall  take  this  book  in  my  hand,  and  hold  it  up  in 
the  Day  of  Judgment,"  we  shall  venture  to  be  almost  a* 
sceptical  as  the  worthy  bishop.  As  for  what  Mr.  Miller 
may  think  advisable  to  do  on  the  Day  of  Judgment,  that 
is  of  course  altogether  a  matter  tor  his  own  private  consid- 
eration. Ac  the  same  time  we  would  venture  to  suggest 
that  if  when  that  day  comes  he  could  by  some  lucky 
chance  find  handy  any  place  hot  enoajzh  to  bum  up  hu 
book,  he  should,  instead  of  holding  it  in  his  hand,  quietly 
slip  it  in  there.  For  beneath  the  big  words  in  which  it  is 
written  may  be  discovered  a  story  of  as  cruel  a  piece  of 
treachery  as  ever  was  practised  by  a  friend  of  humanity. 
We  will  be  charitable  enough  to  believe  tbat  Mr.  Miller  is 
innocent  of  everything  but  writing  a  very  silly  fiction,  and 
trying,  like  many  another  author,  to  pass  tt  off  as  a  true 
narration.  Since  the  days  when  Mr.  Waterton  inveat«d 
his  Nondescript  we  doubt  if  any  more  strange  or  more  no- 
natural  animal  has  been  invented  than  tbe  hero  of  this 
sketch.  Happily,  the  Nondescript  was  not  accomplished 
enough  to  write  his  own  history.  If  he  had,  the  work 
would  have  been  much  the  same,  we  have  no  doubt,  as 
"  Life  amongst  the  Modocs." 

Even  Mr.  Miller,  when  he  states  that  this  sketch  is  true 
in  every  particular,  can  scarcely  expect  us  to  believe  that 
the  somewhat  dramatic  reports  of  conversations  which 
took  place  more  than  twenty  years  ago  are  to  be  taken  as 
true  word  lor  word.  If  amid  ail  the  scenes  of  violence 
which  be  describes  he  was  able  to  keep  his  note-book  in 
hand,  and  to  take  down  all  that  he  heard,  he  has,  to  aay 
the  least,  a  singular  capacity  for  reporting.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  without  the  use  of  notes,  he  can  call  to  mind  the  talk 
of  past  years,  he  has  a  singular  capacity  for  remembering. 
Note-book  or  no  note-book,  we  should  find  it  hard  to  believe 
that  an  old  Indian  dwelling  far  inland  should  have  said  : 
"The  whites  were  as  the  ocean,  strong  and  aggressive; 
while  the  red  men  were  as  the  sand,  silent,  belpless,  tossed 
about,  run  upon,  and  swallowed  up."  He  mav  have  been 
"  the  only  one  that  stood  ap  tall  and  talked  like  a  reason- 
able man  ;  "  be  may  have  worn  "  a  robe  of  panther  skins 
thrown  back  from  his  shoulders  ;  "  and  he  may  have  said 
something ;  but  we  cannot  easily  believe  that  be  used  the 
somewhat  confused  simile  of  the'  ocean  and  the  sand. 
Inland  people  do  not  go  to  the  sea-shore  for  illustration 
when  they  want  to  make  a  clear  matter  stUl  clearer. 
Again,  he  must  allow  us  a  certain  amount  of  scepticism 
when  he  tells  ns  on  page  273  that  a  certain  massacre 
occurred  in  the  first  month  of  the  year  1SG7,  and  on  page 
2S3  goes  on  to  say  that  he  never  entered  a  certain  town, 
"  save  as  an  enemy,  for  more  than  a  decade  "  after  (his  mas- 
sacre. In  1867  he  may  as  he  left  this  town  have  shaken 
"  a  thin  and  nervous  hand  against  its  cold  and  cruel  inhab- 
itants ; "  but  this  is  no  reason  why  he  should  despise 
arithmetic.  It  is  well  that  he  hides  ten  years  under  the 
fine  name  of  a  decade,  for  Cocker  and  fine  language  do 
not  readily  go  together. 
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We  shall,  bowerer,  Ifave  such  trilling  inconsistencies  as 
tbeia  to  explain  themselves.  For  we  must  hasten  to  set 
forth  his  treatment  of  the  Indians  out  of  the  pompoas  Ian- 

Suage  in  which  he  wraps  it.  We  know  notbine  of  Mr. 
oa^uin  Miller,  exc-ept  what  he  himself  tells  us.  He  shall 
be  judged  out  of  his  own  mouth.  For  manj  ^ears,  he 
tells  ni,  he  lived  the  life  of  an  Indian  among  the  Indians, 
and  far  away  from  the  whites.  He  leads  us  to  suppose  — 
thoDgh  for  some  reason  he  throws  a  kind  of  mystery  over 
this  —  that  he  married  an  Indian  girl,  by  whom  he  had  a 
child.  He  became  so  deeply  interested  in  these  people 
that  he  formed  "  a  hold  and  ambitious  enterprise;  no  less 
a  project  than  the  eirablishment  of  a  sort  of  Indian  Re- 
public." He  drew  out  his  plans  and  sent  them  to  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  "  Full  of  enthu- 
siasm and  impossible  theories  were  the  letters  I  sent,  and 
DO  doubt  full  of  bad  spelling  and  worse  grammar  ;  but 
tiey  were  honest,  sincere,  and  well-mtant,  and  deserved 
something  better  than  the  contemptuous  silence  they  re- 
ceived." He  talks  of  his  plans  witu  an  air  of  importance 
which  mijcht  have  l>ecome,  but  certainly  would  have 
shamed,  Washington  bimselE.  Like  Marat  he  proclaims 
himself  as  the  friend  of  the  people,  and  with  almost  as 
much    reason.       Of   Captain   Jack   and   his   Modocs  he 

"  After  long  holding  their  ground,  then  came  the  Peace 
Commissionerk  to  talk  of  peace.  The  Indians  remember- 
ing the  tragedy  of  twenty  years  before,  desperate  and 
burning  for  revenge,  believing  that  the  only  alternative 
was  to  kilt  or  be  killed,  killed  the  Commissioners,  as  their 
own  Peace  Commissioners  had  been  killed.  They  were 
snrrounded,  yet  did  this  deed  right  in  the  face  of  the  des- 
perate consequences  which  they  knew  must  follow.  If  we 
may  be  permitted  to  exult  in  any  deeds  of  war,  how  can 
we  but  glory  in  the  valor  of  these  fe<f  men,  battling  there  in 
the  shadows  of  Shasta  Cor  all  that  is  sacred  to  tba  Chris- 
tian or  the  sav^e,  holding  the  forces  of  the  United  States 
at  bay  for  half  a  year,  looking  death  (irmly  in  the  face  and 
fighting  on  without  a  word  day  by  day,  every  day  counting 


lumber,  shrinkia 


a  a  diminished  circle; 


f,  dying ;  knowing  that  annihilation  was 
time ;  knowing  the  awful  cost  and  yet 


a  diminished 
bleeding, 

only  a  qu  ,  „ 

counting  down  thn  price  bravely  and  withont  a 
There  is  nothing  nobler  in  all  tlia  histories  of  the  hemi- 
spheres. But  they  shall  not  be  forgotten.  Passion  will 
pass  away,  and  even  their  enemies  of  to-day  will  yet  speak 
of  them  with  respect." 

Whether  "there  is  nothing  nobler  in  all  the  ))istories  of 
the  hemispheres "  than  the  treacherous  butchery  of  un- 
armed Peace  Commissioners  we  shall  not  waste  our  time 
nor  our  readers'  in  discussing,  We  have  quoted  this 
paragraph  at  length  so  as  to  show  the  measure  which  Mr. 
Miller  must  expect  to  be  meted  out  to  him  when  his  own 
doings  towards  the  Indians  are  looked  into.  It  is  on  tht 
■ame  page  where  this  passage  occurs  that  he  says  that  in 
the  Day  of  Judgment  he  will  hold  Qp  his  book  "  as  a 
■worn  indictment  against  the  rulers  of  my  country  for  the 
destruction  of  these  people." 

Now,  we  are  not  going  to  defend  the  general  treatment 
to  do 
t"he 

SoF  the  civilized  wond  at  this  moment,  and  change  the 
;  ilrift  of  public  opinion  "  on  the  Indian  question. 
Mr.  Miller,  then,  the  friend  of  the  Indian,  the  sole  inventot- 
of  the  Indian  Republic,  and  the  apologist  of  Captain  Jack 
and  his  "  brave  little  handful  of  heroes."  once  had  his  own 
hat  plundered  by  a  band  of  hostile  Indians  of  "  all  the 
Mores  and  portable  articles  they  could  lay  hands  on."  He 
had,  as  we  have  said,  been  living  for  years  with  the  In- 
dians ;  but  "  tiring  somewhat  of  the  monotonous  life  of  the 
Indian  camp,  and  wishing  to  see  the  face  of  a  white  mnn," 
he  bad  len  them  for  a  while,  and  had  "  located  "  with  a 
"  brave,  true  man,"  wbo  was  "  unfortunately 
given  to  getting  drunk,"  named  Mountain  Joe 
ft  man  as  Mr.  Miller,  who  is  going  to  "rear  a 
of  stones"  where  the  last  Modoc*  fell,  and  • 


place  Tbermopytn,"  who  baa  his  book  all  ready  for  the 
Day  of  Judgment,  and  who  will  have  on  that  dread  day  m 
charge  not  to  answer  but  to  make,  finding  himself  robbed 
of  his  stores  and  portable  articles,  showed  himself  no  doubt 


a  second  Penn.  Dealing  "  peaceably  with  the  Indians, "  he 
found  them,  as  Penn  did,  "  the  most  peaceable,  upright, 
and  gentle  of  beings."    But  gladly  Uiough  Mr.  Miller 


would  have  shown  forgiveness  for  the  loss  of  his  portable 
articles,  yet  there  was  also  the  loss  of  bb  honor.  It  may 
be  quite  true,  as  Mr.  Miller  says,  in  writing  of  the  Indian, 
"  a  singular  combination  of  "bircumstances  laid  his  life  bare 
to  me.  I  was  a  child  and  he  was  a  child.  He  permitted 
me  to  enter  his  heart."  But  though  the  Indian  permitted 
Mr.  Miller  to  enter  his  heart,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
Mr.  Miller  should  permit  him  in  return  to  enter  his  hut  and 
take  away  his  goods.  If,  however,  he  presumed  on  Mr. 
Miller's  cnildlike  nature  be  was  mistaken,  for  "  to  have 
borne  with  the  outrage  would  have  l>een  to  fall  into  dis- 
grace with  the  others."  Mr.  Miller  accordingly  gathered  a 
band  of  hnlf-lame  Indians  and  a  company  of  whites,  and 
followed  on  the  trail  of  the  plunderers.  He  found  them 
encamped   not   far   from  "  Castle   Lake,  a  sweet,  peaceful 

g'ace  overhung  by  mountain  cypress  and  sweeping  cedars." 
e  and  his  comrades  with  tneir  rifles  surrounded  the 
Indians,  who  were  armed  only  with  bows  and  arrows,  and 
fired  in  upon  them.  The  Indians  were  almost  all  killed, 
and  their  camp  plundered  and  burned.  Mr.  Miller  was 
wounded  by  an  arrow  —  but  here  he  ahall  ipeak  for  him- 
self:— 

"  In  the  morning  one  kind  but  mistaken  old  fellow 
brought  a  leather  bag,  and  held  it  up  haughtily  before  my 
eyes  in  his  left  hand,  while  he  tapped  it  gently  with  his 
howie  knife.  The  blood  was  oozing  through  the  seams  of 
the  bag  and  trickling  at  his  feet.  'Them's  scalps.*  I 
grew  sick  at  the  sight  The  wounded  were  carried  on  the 
backs  of  squaws  that  had  been  taken  in  the  fight  A  very 
old  and  wrinkled  woman  carried  me  on  her  back  bv  setting 
mr  in  a  large  buckskin,  with  one  leg  on  each  side  of  her 
body,  and  then  supporting  the  weight  by  a  broad' leather 
strap  passed  across  her  brow.  This  was  not  uncomfortable, 
all  things  considered.  In  fact,  it  was  far  the  best  thing 
that  could  be  done.  The  first  half-day  the  old  woman  was 
'  sulky,'  as  the  men  called  it ;  possibly  the  wrinkled  old 
creature  could  feel,  and  was  thinking  of  her  dead.  In  the 
afternoon  I  began  to  rally,  and  spoke  to  her  in  her  own 
tongue.  Then  she  talked  and  talked,  and  mourned,  and 
would  not  be  still.  '  Yon,'  she  moaned, '  hare  killed  all 
my  boys,  and  burnt  up  my  home.'  " 

There  are  some  things  quite  as  sickening  as  a  bag  fall 
of  scalps ;  there  is,  for  instance,  a  mixture  of  hypocrisy, 
sentimentality,  and  cruelty.  Here  we  have  a  man,  the 
friend  of  the  Indian,  the  writer  of  the  svorn  indictment 
against  the  rulers  of  his  country  for  the  destruction  of 
these  people,  avenging  the  loss  of  his  portable  articles  by 
•acking  a  whole  camp,  and  shooting  down  the  males;  and 
then,  as  he  is  carried  for  a  whole  day  on  the  back  of  a 
miserable  and  "  very  old  woman,"  whose  sons  he  had 
killed,  he  reflects  that  "this  was  not  uncomfortable,  all 
things  considered.  In  fact,  it  was  by  far  the  best  thli^ 
that  could  be  done."  We  wonder,  when  Mr.  Miller  ■■ 
ready,  book  in  hand,  at  the  Day  of  Judgment,  where  will 
be  found  this  old  woman  I  After  this  piece  of  butchery  he 
returned  to  the  tribe  of  Indians  with  whom  he  had  long 
lived,  and  found  that  he  was  forgiven  for  whatever  blood 
was  on  his  hanils  in  consideration  of  the  part  he  had  borne 
in  the  fi^ht.  Encouraged,  no  doubt,  by  the  recovery  of 
his  portable  articles,  he  had  once  more  time  for  his  grand 
scheme  of  the  Indian  Republic.  "  How  magnificent,"  lie 
sayn,  "and  splendid  looked  my  plan.  Imagination  had  no 
limit"  Cruelty,  also,  as  well  as  imagination,  unfortunately 
has  no  limit,  and  Mr.  Miller  was  ready  to  take  part  in  a 
fresh  massacre  of  the  Indians.  An  Indian  tribe  had  killed 
some  white  settlers.  "  The  number  of  the  settlers  did  not 
exceed  twenty,  and  perhaps  not  more  than  ten."  Mr. 
Miller  goes  on  to  add :  "  Possibly  it  was  a  massacre,  bnt 
the  Indian  account  of  it  shows  them  to  have  been  aa  per- 
fectly jnstified  at  ever  one  human  I>eing  can  be  for  titking 
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the  lifu  of  ■nollier."  By  m  curioua  tr«in  of  eveiiti.  which 
te  not  innde  too  clear,  h«  findt  bimKlf  a  leader  against 
tbe«e  Indian*.  '•  Two  deci«iv«  batiks,  or  Mther  mMsacre*. 
took  pln(.-o,niid  perhaps  five  hundred  Indians  periMieil." 
Mr.  Miller,  liowevtr,  is  very  sorry  tor  wimt  he  did,  if  ibat 
Ii  any  comfort  to  tbcm.     But  he  shall  upesli  for  Iiiniself:  — 

"  Most  of  ihefe  men  are  dead  non,  but  KRttertd  nround 
■Otnewiicre  on  earth  a  few  may  be  found,  and  lliey  will  tell 
yon  that  by  my  energy,  reckleMness,  ani]  knowltdgc  of  the 
counlry  and  Indian  cultom^  I,  and  I  only,  made  tlie  blooiiy 
oxpeduion  a  sucteii.  I  lell  this  in  sorrow.  It  is  a  ihou- 
■and  limes  more  to  my  sliame  than  honor,  and  I  shall  never 
Mase  to  regret  It.  Before  lenving  the  valky.  we  surprised 
ft  camp  by  siealin;;  upon  it  at  night  and  lying  in  wait  till 
dawn.  It  was  a  bloody  alTair  for  the  Indians.  More  than 
A  tijndrcii  lay  henpcil  together  about  the  lodge*,  where  they 
felt  by  rifli',  pistol,  and  knife.  The  wbito  butchers  tcnlped 
tbe  dead  every  one." 

Happily,  iliis  bad  book  has  one  great  merit.  It  is  too 
pompous  and  too  dull  to  have  many  readiirs. 
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It  Hems  strange,  aller  the  thousand^  of  years  men  have 
been  living  ii\  houses,  that  they  should  not  know  how  to 
build  ihem.  And  .yet  this  is  true,  if  we  am  to  judge  by 
the  complaints  and  cries  of  despair  which  rise  every  now 
and  then  in  the  newspapers. 

A  litlld  lime  ago,  several  letters  appeared,  from  one  well- 
ki\own  author,  in  which  our  house  building  was  entitled 
'*  a  million  blunders,"  and  the  builder  "  the  curse  of  fami- 
lies." At  ilio  time  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  illness,  the 
papers  were  filled  with  letters,  telling  us  that  our  house* 
were  so  constructed  as  to  be  receivers  of  sewer-gas,  '■  laid 
on  "  to  (hem  by  pipe*,  h*  the  water  or  the  gas  for  lighting 
ia;  that  the  drains  are  frequently  not  connected  wiib  the 
Mwcrs,  but  discharge  their  conteota  Into  the  soil  just  out- 
dda  iho  house,  and  sometimes  even  inside  it,  under  the 
floors;  so  that,  even  with  open  windows,  we  live  in  a 
polluted  atmosphere.  In  their  architecture,  our  houses  are 
only  bad  copies  of  old  ones,  whilst  in  (heir  decoration  they 
do  not  even  attempt  the  high  artistic  l>eauty  which  these 
posseiscd. 

The  complaincrs  suggest  various  remedies  for  these  evils. 
Mr.  Charles  Bec<l  thinks  iho"  million  blunders"  would  be 
lessened  by  nbolisliing  plaster  ceilings  (forgetting  that  this 
would  allow  us  to  hearths  slightest  tounds  in  the  room 
overhead) ;  and  by  making  the  roof*  flat,  that  we  might  go 
ont  on  them  to  get  the  air  >--  a  doubtful  advantage,  among 
the  smuts  from  the  chimney  tops.  Mr.  Fergufson,  whose 
•xtensivu  nnil  Iniimale  knowledge  of  the  history  of  archi- 
tecture entitles  his  opinions  lo  the  highest  respect,  says  that 
our  failures  arise  from  our  having  no  stylo  of  our  own,  and 
persisting  in  copying  the  styles  of  other  limes  and  nations, 
with  ideas  and  habits  different  from  ours.  He  holds  that 
we  must  f.0  on  blundering  till  we  return  to  the  old  syaicm 
under  which  ttiete  slj  le*  were  formed,  when  ihero  were  no 
architects,  but  every  workman  knew  the  stylo  of  hiH  day, 
and  workuil  In  it  naturally.  But  the  state  of  society  which 
produced  these  old  traditional  styles  has  ceased  to  exist, 
and  wo  cannot  put  the  clock  of  timo  backwards.  Every 
country,  every  villngc  almoct,  had  its  own  style,  just  as  it 
had  its  own  tostnuie,  handed  down  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration ;  and  wu  migiit  as  well  hope  to  revive  these,  as  ihe 
old  mode  of  working  in  architecture. 

In  one  of  the  lullvrs  to  the  Timti,  it  is  said,  that,  lo  put 
matters  right,  young  architects  should  not  be  kept  drawine 
al  the  du>k,  but  be  sunt  to  "  the  bench,  the  hanquur,  and 
the  anvil;  thence  to  the  laboratory  of  the  chcmirt,  and  to 
the  lecture  hall  of  ihe  geologist."  But  we  fear  that  lo  be 
able  to  frame  doors,  hew  atones,  or  beat  out  ornamental  iron 
hinged  or  even  to  explain  Iha  Ibruiation  of  stones,  would 
.  BOt  help  the  arvhilect  much  in  planning  belter  hout^cs. 

There  is  some  truih  in  one  suggestion — that  demand 
and  supi>ly  govern  this,  as  they  do  other  things ;  that  our 


architecture  is  bad  because  people  prefer  \aA  artliiectoTB, 
won't  pay  for  good,  and  don't  know  it  when  ihry  see'  it; 
and  that  the  builders  provide  such  honses  as  Uiej  kiia* 
will  sell  and  let 

And  it  must  bo  admitted  that  the  common  plan  of  Lon- 
don houses  U.  on  the  whole,  exceedingly  convenient ;  ikU 
suited  lo  our  habits,  and  about  the  best  that  can  be  Je>l«ed 
in  Ihe  cii'cuniMBnces.  For  the  conditions  unilerwU'Lch 
they  are  planned  are  somewhat  difficult.  E«h  honse  ii  t 
thin  *lice,  about  twenty  feet  wide,  and  from  forty  to  silj 
feet  deep,  of  a  large  block,  with  windows  only  al  back  aad 
front.  Into  this  space,  about  fifteen  or  twenty  roomi  of 
various  sizes,  soma  of  ibem  largo  reception  rooms,  Ufa  to 
bo  arranged  ;  and,  by  perpetual  ioiprovemcnt*  in  rcorio- 
miiin"  space,  by  contrivances  for  obtaining  light,  by  breikl 
and  rKessea  and  open  shafts  or  wells,  in  the  centre  ol  tba 
block,  by  piling  six  or  »even  stories  one  above  the  olbcr- 
thu  amount  of  accommodation  that  is  obtaineil  on  a  nirrot 
fronWge.  and  at  a  alight  expense  to  the  builder,  U  resllj 
astonishing.  . 

The  evil  is,  that  this  economy  and  conlnvance  are  camrt 
too  far.  The  attempt  to  light  tlie  back  parlor  from  U 
open  hole  or  shaft  in  the  centre  of  the  house  has  Iha  m^ 
dismal  refult.  To  dwell  in  one  of  those  Ull  houses  ii  liu 
livinr'  on  a  ladder,  and  makes  life  a  perpetual  gelling  up- 
stairs. To  save  bricks  and  space,  the  parly-walls  bel«B 
the  homes  are  so  thin  that  not  only  piano-pUyinR  anil  tto 
rin"in'»  of  the  bells,  but  even  the  sounds  of  converaslion  ii 
tlie''next  house,  are  distinctly  heard.  So  slim  is  everjihi^ 
about  them,  that  they  on  I  v  Bland  because  the  oneboual 
keeps  up  the  other.  The  timbers  are  reduced  in  fi»tia 
the  floors  fhake  with  every  footstep ;  flie  plaster  h«  w 
much  sand  in  it,  that  only  the  wallpaper  pasted  o>er« 
keeps  it  on  the  wall ;  the  plumber's  work  b  jJanoed  loM 
to  fill  bedrooms  with  fewer  gas,  and  ia  scamped  in  eie» 
tion  i  the  gas-pipes  leak,  and  insUnces  have  even  WM 
known  in  which  gas-brackets  have  been  fixed  lo  the  ™i 
without  pines  being  led  to  them.  Another  source  of  ew 
omy  is  that  each  house  is  exactly  like  its  neighbor ;  so  IW 
we  know  otir  own  only  by  the  number  on  the  door.  IM 
saves  trouble  and  thought.  The  workman  does  th 
same  ihin"  a  hundred  times  over,  and  learns  lo  doit  qurtlj 
and  cheaply.  'Die  calculation  of  the  builder  \>,  <aAt 
doien  such  houses,  run  up  at  once,  will  cost  no  moretM 
eight  or  nine  built  slowly  and  carefully,  as  they  are  ir*at»<; 
so  that  be  is  not  out  of  pocket,  although  half  of  them  riioail 
unlet.  BeMdej,.a  badly-built  house  is  to  him  like  a  "  Jrfqc 
ing  r^ast,"  ns  the  Scotch  sav  —  a  continuous  source  of » 
come  from  the  perpetual  jobbings  required  to  keep  u  Mw 
able.  For  he  takes  care,  in  the  agreement  in  lefims  « 
house,  to  throw  the  obligatlonof  keeping  it  in  repairooW 

Cheaply  built  as  It  is,  however,  there  is  a  P">'''»^°°^ 
architectural  ornament,  in  Ihe  shape  of  porliros  and  b»» 
trades  and  cornices  outside.  But  it  is  all  done  in  ceme* 
and  costs  no  more  than  if  the  house  had  been  built  Id  e<i» 
plain  brick-work;  while,  for  the  building  Irailc,  it  hsi  » 
advantage  of  needing  to  be  repainted  ever^  three  yi^ 
and  lo  Ee  evfn  occa..ionally  renewed  when  it  crackf,«M 
threatens  lo  fall  off  from  the  building. 

Inside,  Ihe  rooms  have  elaborately  enriched  cornices  •■ 
pstcbes  of  ornament  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling,  wliiio  « 
otherwise  quite  bare;  hut  this  also  is  cheap  s-'  — lujtr. 
The  marble  chimney-piece  at  firat  sight  seems 
solid  blocks,  but  we  find  on  examination  that  ■-  _ 
■thin  slabs  stutk  together,  made  by  the  hundred,  all  W* 
Ihe  same  bail  design.  . 

Such  are  generally  the  only  kind  of  houws  to  b*  W 
and  people  must  eillier  take  themorwanL     The  evil  »ii» 
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paitly  Irom  the  prevalent  system  of  short  building  WaW 
which  tempi*  builders  to  construct  the  houses  ro  thst  Ui^ 
shall  be  worlh  nothing  lo  the  gronnd.  landlord  '•"" '^g 
revert  to  him  at  the  end  of  the  lease.  In  Scotland  m 
syflem  of  perpetual  pround-rents  makes  it  possiblefor  » 
man  to  get  a  site  for  building  with  a  tenure  as  good  ••• 
freeliold  ;  and,  as  there  is  no  motive  for  bad  ™*.  '^ 
■ul»lantial  mode  of  donslroction  pravaila.    The  t*ao» 
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bnilders  are  probablv  not  wholly  to  blame. .  Tlicy  build 
the  kind  ol'  houses  wtaich  they  think  will  lut  beac  Puoplo 
no  doubt  preri:r  a  houM  covered  with  vul^rnr  ornament, 
think  it  finer,  and  Bra  willin$i  to  give  a  hi;;hi:r  rent  for  ic 
The  remedy  lies  with  people  themselves.  LaX  the  buililen 
once  unilerstnnd  that  we  refuse  to  hnve  our  lives  made  un- 
comrortable  in  order  [hat  the  ground  landlord  may  get  buck 
B  bad  house  at  the  end  of  the  Tease,  and  some  of  tbuin  might 
■ee  it  their  interest  to  bring  better  ones  into  the  market. 

To  obtain  this  result  we  must,  in  the  (trat  place,  be  con- 
tent to  pay  higher  rents,  which  impliea  higher  rates  and 
taxe*.  A  good  house  is  worth  paying  for.  A  century  ago 
people  lived  in  better  houses,  according  to  their  means, 
than  they  do  now.  The  houses  had  larger  rooms,  were 
better  built,  and  more  tastefully  finished.  Jn  some  houses 
in  the  older  iquarei  of  London,  the  doors  are  of  «olid  ma- 
hogany, the  Btaira  of  oak,  the  ceilings  divided  into  panels 
by  rich  moulding*,  or' covered  with  a  delicate  tracery  of  or- 
oament;  or  filled  in  with  a  great  painting,  excelliint  in 
point  of  art  (though  in  position  out  of  place),  of  which  the 
glided  cornice  forms  the  Trame.  The  marble  chimney- 
pieces  were  designed  for  their  plico,  and  were  ollen  ex- 
quisitely carved  by  men  who  would  have  been  fitted  to  take 
good  rank  as  sculptors. 

All  this  must  have  cost  monev,  but  people  made  up  for  it 
by  living  more  plainly.  And  tbere  is  surely  something  in- 
congruous in  our  giving  dinners  of  innumerHble  courses, 
with  en  ill  ass  varieties  of  fine  wines,  in  hot  little  dining- 
roims,  which  are  mean  in  architecture,  and  vulgar  io  dec- 
Oration. 

It  is  not  our  lack  of  wealth  which  makes  modem  hoases 
■0  inferior  to  old  ones;  for  the  country  fHX'B  richer  daily. 
Tlieir  flimsy  construction  is  duo  partly  to  a  bad  system  of 
land  tenure,  but  more  to  the  desire  of  having  tldnrrs  cheap, 
eren  at  the  risk  of  their  being  bad.*  But  this  will  hardly 
aecouDl  for  the  bad  art  prevalent  in  most  bouses.  Even 
those  in  the  most  fashionable  situations,  built  for  people  of 
nnbounileiJ  wealth,  have  often  stucco  fronts;  and,  even 
when  houses  are  faced  with  stone  and  sumptuously  built. 


the  trouble  and  expense  of  deslgoing 
-"   'i  is  saved,  as  in  some  such  rocentW  e 

e  elaborate  doorway  is  repeated  fifty  times  over  in  the 


e  such  recently  erected,  where  the 


It  would  be  about  as  sensible  to 
roam  with  a  dozen  en^avings  of  the  same  picture  or  copies 
of  the  same  statue.     This  only  shows  that  people,  notwith- 
•tanding  nil  the  talk  about  art,  do  not  really  care  for  it. 

For  criticism  and  talk,  or  even  visiting  picture  exhibi- 
tions is,  after  all,  of  little  avail  in  produ[:ing  a  knowledge 
of  art  in  houses  and  in  furniture  and  common  things, 
among  those  who  live  amid  the  ugliness  of  our  towns. 
The  sense  of  beauty  is  corrupted ;  as  it  would  be  in  music 
if  we  heard  nothing  but  grind-organs  and  street  bands. 
Feoplo  become  unconscious  of  the  ugliness,  or  ii;  perceiv- 
ing and  haling  it,  they  attempt  reform,  thvir  efibrts  are 
apt  to  bo  wild  and  spasmodic,  and  wrongly  directed.  It 
is  quite  natural  that  when  they  attempt  color  about  their 
bouHes  they  should  run  into  reaction  against  the  dinginess 
around  them,  painting  their  rooms  in  bright  hnrih  colors ; 
and,  for  the  flower-boxes  in  tfaeir  windows,  or  in  the  paper 
covers  wiih  which  they  conceal  the  llower-pots  in  ibi^ir 
roomai  using  colors  of  such  vividness  as  destroys  the  lints 
of  the  flowers  and  makes  the  leaves  of  the  plants  look 
black. 

It  seems  a  pity  that,  with  all  our  wealth,  we  should  not 
know  blotter  bo«r  to  spend  iL  But  It  is  dilBcuIt  to  lugzest 
a  remedy  for  this  stale  of  matters.  If  people,  when  build-. 
Id^,  furnishing,  and  decorating  their  houses,  would  fallow 
in  fitith  the  guidance  of  those  who  have  a  true  sense  af 
color  and  form,  as  applied  to  these  arls,  something  might 
be  done.  Aod  such  men  exiiE;  and  would  take  to  the 
work  ir  there  were  but  a  demand  for  it ;  so  that,  in  time, 
by  having  truer  art  round  lu,  a  better  taste  might  be  culii- 
▼ated. 

Hut,  from  the  causes  above  stated,  the  public  prefer  bad 
work,  aod  they  find  do  difficulty  in  gelling  it.  Even  when 
conscious  of  their  ignorance,  and  desirous  of  learning 
better  tbings,  they  don't  know  whom  to  folloir.    Tliere  is 


no  lack  of  clever  experts,  but  they  counsel  difTerent  tbinct. 
To  adviao  the  following  of  any  of  them  v\\f.\\i  merely  add 
to  the  confusion,  and  make  people  surround  tbeiuselves 
with  art  unsuitable  to  ihem,  which  mi|{bt  please  tbcm  for 
a  little  as  a  new  sensation,  but  the  gravitating  force  of  the 
common  inllueniics  around  would  soon  make  the  pendulum 
swing  back  to  iis  old  position. 

The  Gothic  revival  is  an  instance  of  this.  The  men  of 
taste  beenn  it.  It  received  the  supjiort  of  the  clergy.  The 
nonconformist  bodies  followed  suit  in  the  stylo  of  their 
chapels,  nod  sometimes  the  style  was  adopted  for  houses, 
banks,  and  warehouses.  But  it  was  seldom  carried  out 
fully.  The  windows  were  filled  with  great  sheets  of  plate 
glass  wholly  unsuited  to  the  style;  the  doors  and  other 
internal  fittings  were  oden  the  same  as  in  common  houses; 
pointed  tvindoivs  were  found  an  in<»nveiiii:nt  form  for 
shutters  and  window  blind),  and  any  furniture  e.\cept  such 
as  was  made  purposely,  at  a  ruinous  expense,  was  out  of 
keeping  with  the  architecture ;  whllo  the  adoption  of 
Gothic  by  builders  who  did  not  understand  it,  for  rows  of 
common  dwellings  and  even  pub  lie -houses,  has  furniihed 
a  proof  that  vulgarity  and  absurdity  can  be  cxliibited  in 
this  style  even  more  readily  than  in  the  old  one. 

Any  improvement  in  our  domestic  arcliiteclure,  to  be 
lasting,  and  to  possess  the  power  of  development,  should 
not  necessitate  too  great  a  change  in  our  ideas  and  habitt 
of  life.  It  should  not  be  a  revolution  and  a^violunt  break- 
ing-in  on  our  traditions,  hut  an  improvement,  merely,  in 
the  things  that  we  hnve  been  Lsed  to. 

Tu  improve  satisfactorily  in  this  way  is  really  more  , 
difficult  than  to  attempt  something  new  and  strange  As 
to  the  last,  people  have  no  criterion  by  which  they  can 
judge  of  its  excellence  ;  but,  every  one  being  used  to  the 
common  style  and  understanding  it,  is  so  far  a  competent 
critic,  and  is  able  to  condemn  falsity  and  extravagant^ 
which  might  pass  unnoticed  io  a  thing  that  one  h  ignorant 
of.  But  for  this  very  reason  the  result  is  more  likely  to 
be  satisfactory  in  the  end. 

As  regards  the  plan  of  our  bouses,  no  fundamental 
change  is  practicable,  unless  we  adopt,  which  we  are  not 
likely  to  do,  the  French  system  of  miking  each  story  a 
separaie  house.  There  is,  however,  room  for  improvement 
in  tlie  minor  arrangements  and  lighting  of  the  rooms. 

Any  style  of  architecture  in  which  ordinary  sqaare- 
headed  sash  windows  are  unsuitable,  —  though  it  may 
please  at  first  by  its  nowilty,  and  when  treated  by  men 
who  have  made  it  a  special  study  may  produce  in  ivolaled 
cases  very  satisfactory  results, —  will  never  ba  generally 
adopted ;  while  attempts  to  copy  it  by  builders  and  archi- 
tects who  do  not  understand  it,  are  certain  to  disgust  all 
but  the  ignorant 

Our  common  style,  such  as  ordinary  builders  attempt 
to  carry  out,  is  capable,  without  any  fundamental  allerir 
tioo,  of  giving  us  all  the  best  chnracterislics  of  domestio 
architecture,  — solidity  and  dignity,  refinement,  and 
beauty,  and  the  feeling  of  homely  eomlbrL  That  it  usually 
fails  in  doing  to  arises  not  from  faults  inherent  in  it,  but 
because  these  nualilles  are  not  appreciated  by  those  who 
work  in  it.  llicy  prefer,  and  those  for  whom  they  build 
are  willing   to   endure,  cheap  display  and  vulgar  prctBlt- 


When  tlie  old  styles  were  in  vogue,  people  were  un- 
consciously better  educated  in  art  by  seeing  only  good  art 
round. them  ;  and  they  were  further  restrxincd  Ironi  error 
by  tlie  laws  which  tho  custom  of  the  time  enforced;  just 
as  a  man  in  the  present  day  may  avoid  oil'ences  against 
cood  manners  by  conforming  to  those  of  ilia  society  in 
which  lie  has  been  brought  up. 

It  ought  not  to  be  considered  an  objection  to  any  improve- 
ments in  our  architecture  that  they  are  a  revival  of  old  fear- 
tures.  To  give  greater  solidity  to  the  external  ornament 
of  our  houses  we  need  not  refuse  to  reproduce,  in  place  of 
our  "  compo  "  ornaments,  the  red  margins  round  the  win- 
dows and  the  cornices  of  cut  and  moulded  bricks  common 
in  the  old  houses  of  Queen  Anne's  time  ;  or,  should  wa  . 
like  them,  ihe  quaint  curved  gables  of  the  Jacobean  style  ; 
or,  if  we  prefer  opening  casements  instead  of  the  usna] 
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hnnz  Euhe*,  large  windavB  may  be  divided  bv  stone 
duImodh  sad  tninBomi.  They  >re  nol  pure  krchitecture,  it 
is  true  J  hut  they  mny  not,  on  that  account,  be  unsuitable 
for  OomeRic  work.  The  evil  of  the  nreient  itate  or  die 
art  liaa  mainly  arisen  from  the  alHunl  notion  which 
insined  that  only  the  fentures  of  claBslc  t«iiiplei  were  to 
be  used  in  bonie  architecture. 

It  in  ponible  tliat,  in  its  lalient  feature*,  all  the  chan^a 
poarible  iu  architecture  may  have  been  already  rung.  In 
any  case  the  common  cry  for  a  new  style  U  foolisb.  If  it 
ia  to  be  produced,  it  can  only  be  by  adopting  such  changes 
aa  the  reqnirementg  of  comfort  an^  beauty  demand ;  and, 
in  doinz  this,  there  la  no  more  barm  in  reviving  old  fea- 
tarea  than  in  Mr.  Tennyaon  enriching  our  modern  lan- 
guaice  by  the  revival  of  old  wordi. 

To  Hwpep  away  all  old  cuatomB  and  habits  and  atart 
afreih  untrammelled,  guided  only  by  reaaon  and  our  aense 
of  right,  is  not  a  course  which  in  human  aff^ra  has  hith~ 
crtt)  proved  nuecnsffiU.  The  French  tried  it  in  politica  with 
the  remit,  aa  we  English  think,  of  destroying  their  power 
of  judging  in  political  matters,  of  aplitting  up  the  country 
into  irreconcilable  partiea,  each  with  a  syatem  of  opinions 
logically  cdndstent,  but  the  ^neral  result  being  only  hope- 
less incoQvruity  in  the  politics  of  the  country.  On  the 
other  hand  the  French  have  never  broken  away  from 
tradition  in  art.  Though  their  architecture  was  affected 
by  Greek  influences  during  the  First  Empire,  and  is  being 
affected  by  early  renaiasance  now,  the  mass  of  rulea  ana 
traditions  in  it,  and  in  the  arta  whii^h  minister  lo  it,  has 
not  altered,  and  consequently  there  is  harmony  throughout 
all  the  decoration  aa  well  as  the  furniture  of  erery  French 

We,  on  the  other  hand,  have  not  in  politics  wiped  the 
■late  clean  and  attempted  to  compKise  a  new  constitution. 
We  prefer  the  system  of  natural  growth,  and  though  we 
l^mble,'as  'tis  our  nature  to,  at  the  old  constitution,  and 
find  fault  with  it,  we  do  so  as  lo  an  old  friend,  whom  we 
are  familiar  enough  to  take  liberties  with,  but  would  never 
think  of  parting  from. 

Jn  art  matlera,  however,  our  propheta  have  been  toun- 
selliQi;  a  total  abandonment  of  old  mfthoda,  and,  so  far 
as  they  have  succeeded,  the  result  ia  (he  same  as  in  French 
politicn,  hopeless  incongruity.  In  architecture,  furnishing 
and  decoration,  an  English  house  is  divided  against  itaelt, 
and  cannot  stand  the  test  of  cri^cism.  The  architecture 
may  perhaps  be  designed  all  in  keeping,  but  the  painter 
takes  his  own  way,  and  makes  fhe  decoration  without  ref- 
erence to  it,  while  the  upholsterer  fitls  it  with  furniture 
which  fits  in  with  neither. 

I  cannot  but  think,  tberefore,  that  any  attempt  to  im- 
prove our  bonse  architecture  by  adopting  auch  a  style  aa 
Gothic,  which,  notwithstanding  all  attempts  lo  introduce 
it,  is  still  strange  and  foreign  to  ns,  can  only  produce  con- 
fusion and  failure ;  and  that  it  would  be  wiser,  in  attempt- 
ing a  change  for  the  better,  to  take  the  old  familiar  style 
with  its  square-headed  sash-windows  as  a  basis  to  work 

In  it,  as  well  as  in  Gothic,  we  may  have  convenience  in 
planning,  solidity  in  conitruction,  and  both  good  color  and 
good  art.  And  we  have  wealth  enough  to  pet  all  these  if 
we  only  bad  the  eyes  to  see  them  and  the  hearts  to  care 
for  them.  But  wealth  alone  will  not,  give  ns  good  archi- 
tecture any  more  than  it  will  give  us  karning.  What  we 
want  is  not  n  new  style,  but  better  taste  and  greater  care 
in  carrying  out  the  common  vernacular  style  that  we 

To  abolish  architects  and  leave  builders  to  their  own 
devices  will  not  help  up  to  this.  If  our  architecture  ia  to 
be  changed  for  the  better,  it  must  be  by  men  who  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  (he  art,  who  know 
what  has  been  done  in  it,  and  will  not  mistake  their  own 
crude  ideas  for  new  discoveries ;  and  it  murt  be  by  men 
who  can  produce  examples  of  bouseii,  suited  to  our  habits 
of  life  and  thought,  convenient  in  arrangement  and  good 
in  point  of  art,  and  wliicb  builders  might  be  able  to  under- 
stand and  reproduce,  for  common  use,  without  hopeless 
fidlare. 


MAKING  THE  BEST  OP  THINGS. 

Tbkre  is  DO  more  generally  accepted  maiim  amoaga 
writers  of  sermons  and  mora!  essays  than  that  which  m- 
scribes  the  duty  of  making  the  best  of  thiols.  In  one  iona 
or  another  it  contains  the  pilh  of  the  contolatioD  eeDenlly 
oSered  to  us  when  suffering  under  any  calamity.  You  ban 
lost  one  of  your  dearest  I'riends ;  you  are  exhorted  tn  r*-  , 
member  that  if  he  had  lived  longer  he  would  hsveiufisnd 
manr  more  pangs ;  that  if  he  hiM  lived  at  Ilmbactoe  jod 
would  never  have  had  (he  advantage  of  his  acqosintaiKa; 
and  that  if  yon  had  not  paid  him  some  proper  attentim 
you  would  now  have  been  bitterly  reproaching  yourself  In 
short,  you  are  invited  (o  send  forth  your  imaginatioa  intt 
the  boundless  regions  of  the  might  have  been,  and  to  tiks 
comfort  in  reflcrling  that  beneath  the  actual  abyu  inia 
which  you  have  fallen  yawns  another  conceivable  atjMrf 
which  you  have  been  lucky  enough  to  stop  short  Fmn 
the  most  serious  down  to  the  most  inaigniGcant  troablM  of 
life  the  same  kind  of  soothing  ointment  is  applied  (o  gien'i 
spiritual  wounds.  Too  have  lost  a  fortune  —  rejoice  that 
you  have  a  pittance  left  to  keep  you  out  of  the  wivkboiuei 
vou  are  suffering  from  toothache  —  be  thankful  tbatvM 
Lave  not  also  a  pain  in  your  stomach ;  a  steady  rain  ECts  is 
just  as  you  are  about  to  take  a  holiday  —  congntalsts 
yourself  upon  possessing  an  umbrella,  and  think  of  lbs 
beaulifui  lights  and  shades  which  might  have  been  one  int- 
notonous  breadth  of  sunshine. 

Everybody  must  Lave  suffered  at  times  under  well-in»i« 
exhortations  of  this  kind,  whose  conventional  nature  iiia- 
deed  more  or  less  caretully  hidden,  but  whose  substance  U 
formed  out  of  these  old  commonplaces.  The  general  1» 
mula  ia  painfully  simple.  However  much  you  are  (offering 
the  boundlesa  tertilitj  of  human  imagination  will  alwifi 
enable  you  to  picture  some  additional  aggravation;  it  cu 
hardly  be  said  of  anybody  that  alt  the  avenues  hy  wlaii 
[lain  can  approach  him  are  so  thronged  that  there  it  «*• 
room  for  some  additional  grief  to  force  an  entranix)  un 
till  chat  happena  there  ia  always  room  for  applying  lu 
wearisome  comfort.  There  are  people  who,  if  they  sivl 
man  being  broken  on  the  wheel,  would  remark  to  bim  Hut 
at  any  rate  he  had  fine  weather  for  the  purpose. 

Now  to  the  unregenerete  human  being  nothing  is  ni«» 
vexatioua  than  this  mode  of  consolation.  A>  a  g^n™ 
rule,  all  comforters  have  been  officiooa  and  disaEreeiW 
people  since  the  days  of  Job.  The  difl'ertnce  bet«a 
comforting  a  sufferer  and  triumphing  over  his  misfortuoM 
is  occasionally  imperceptible,  and  when  the  triumph  Uhi 
the  form  of  bombardment  with  moral  pladtndes  it  u 
ipecially  ofTensive.  The  aophiatry,  moreover,  is  in  Ibi 
case  so  transparent  that  one  feels  that  one's  intellect  is  is- 
suited  at  the  same  time  that  one's  moral  character  itw- 
preciated.  The  statement  that  "  things  might  have  beta 
worse  "  is  as  universally  applicable,  and  therefore  bs!  » 
little  special  application  in  any  given  case,  aa  the  atalewsl 
that  two  and  two  make  four.  "  Tbinga  might  have  bw 
worse,"  aaid  the  man  in  ■  wise  old  popular  legend,  ai  w 
devil  waa  carryintr  him  off  to  hell.  "How  soV"  ssksW 
acquaintance.  "  Why,  the  devil,"  he  answers,  "  might  bsW 
made  me  carry  him."  Fortunate,  indeed,  ia  the  persoa 
who  has  not  been  irritated  by  friends  acting  in  the  "p" 
of  this  consistent  optimism,  and  who  take  credit  lo  lb* 
selves  for  so  acting  as  though  it  were  an  iadisputable  prM 
of  virtue, 

Ofiili  the  companions  who  ever  drove  an  innocent  na 
to  the  verge  of  distraction,  probably  Mark  Tapley  ni» 
have  been  Uie  most  intolerably  oSeniive.  He  waa  irfconiW 
a  hollow  impostor,  ihoogh  DLckena  never  found  Umort^ 
for  a  man  oi  genuine  cheerfulness  doea  not  Insirt  upon  tdt 
ing  the  world  and  himself  that  he  ia  "jolly"  everyfirt 
minutes;  but,  apart  from  the  queation  ot  sincerity,  men  i 
walking  platitude,  dashing  hia  wretched  little  Wt  of  i^ 
rality  in  your  face  whenever  you  were  out  of  spiriti,  wonJfl 
have  justified  his  summary  assassination  —  speaking  <■ 
course  from  the  point  of  view  of  tlie  Western  Sii» 
Mark  Tapley,  unfortupately,  baa  become  the  prophet  of  » 
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popular  icboot.  Tbe  fondneu  of  hit  crutor  for  him  pravei 
tut  IKckena  tool  him  to  be  really  an  admirabla  type  of 
chvacler  ;  and  ^RCCOnliDgljr  he  let  to  work  proving  in  a 
hnodred  different  wajii  tbat  «e  ought  to  make  ibe  best  of 
tbingi,  to  look  at  the  bright  side  of  the  world,  and,  so  far 
ti  oar  own  life  U  eoneeraed,  to  ignore  the  fact  that  it  is  fall 
of  dark  shadows  and  ominous  TorebodingB. 
Alchoagh  this  school  has  fortunatelj  decliaed  ia  favor, 
.  its  favorite  dogma  still  retains  a  wide  popularity,  and  few 
maxims  are  more  irritating  when  retailea  (or  private  con- 
nimption,  or  more  mischievoas  in  their  bearing  upon  pab- 
lic  afTairt.  For  tbe  doctrine  pracUeally  comes  to  this,  that 
we  are  to  reconcile  onrselves  to  tbe  inevitable  hardships  of 
life,  not  by  accommodating  ourselves  fo  tiiem  as  well  as  we 
can,  but  by  making  believe  tliat  they  do  not  exist.  It  ii 
well  and  right  that  haman  beings  snoald  retain  as  much 
cheerfulness  as  Ii  compatible  wiui  the  possession  of  any- 
thing like  a  soul.  &  thinking  man  cannot  go  through  the 
battle  of  life  in  a  state  of  romcking  exhilaration,  but  to  get 
what  happiness  we  can  ia  plainly  desirable.  £yer^body 
has  to  make  up  his  mind,  after  a  few  years  of  experience, 
how  he  will  aim  M  this  end  ;  and  that  ma^  certainly  make* 
the  wisest  choice  whose  provision  for  life  Includes  the 
smallest  amount  of  iljasions.  Most  people  arrange  matters 
to  OS  to  put  up  with  evils  that  might  be  remedied,  and  to 
attempt  to  meet  the  irremediable  by  blandly  ignoring  them. 
They  ran  up  a  veil  which  serves  pretty  well  for  a  time,  and 
enables  them  to  denounce  as  a  cyuic  everybody  who  likes 
to  look  things  in  the  face,  but  which  of  course  disappears 
just  when  it  is  really  wauted. 

'Jliere  waa  a  time,  as  we  know,  when  the  doctrine  was 
adopted  by  the  philosophers,  who  undertook  to  prove  mathe- 
matically that  "  whatever  is  is  ri^bt."  They  certaiulv  did 
not  succeed  more  than  other  philosophers  in  practically 
eomforting  mankind ;  and,  on  the  whale,  the  worid  Ijas  not 
moch  missed  poor  Faugloss  and  the  school  he  represented- 
When  Pope  tried  to  expound  the  same  theory  in  verse,  it 
took  all  the  poetry  out  of  his  sparkling  couplets.  The  es- 
•ential  discord  showed  itself  when  it  was  attemptt'd  to  set 
the  theory  to  music.  A  poet  may  be  rapt  into  ecstasy  by 
contemplating  the  beauties  of  the  universe,  or  be  plunged 
into  despair  at  the  horrors  around  bim  ;  but  this  placid 
optiraiem,  which,  without  explicitly  denying  tlie  existence 
tnevil,  proved  that,  in  some  way  or  other,  it  was  very  much 
the  same  thing  as  good,  was  totally  alien  to  any-true  poeti- 
cal mood.  With  the  decay  of  the  old  schools  both  of  poetry 
and  metaphysics,  this  quiet  fasbiou  of  skimming  over  tbe 
great  problems  of  the  universe  went  out  of  fashion.  We 
are  living  in  times  when  the  wear  and  tear  of  life  is  for  too 
great  for  anv  such  flimsy  armor  of  optimism.  But  tbe  doc- 
trine, though  it  is  no  longer  current  in  the  higher  intel- 
lectual spheres,  is  as  popular  as  ever  at  a  lower  altitude. 
We  need  not  remark  nere  upon  tbe  grave  mischiefs  which 
are  worked  by  it  in  the  sphere  of  politics  or  commerce. 
The  evil  results  of  saying  peace  when  there  Is  uo  peace  are 
pretty  generally  recognized  in  theory.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment we  are  content  to  put  out  of  view  the  annoyances 
which  it  causes  in  private  life. 

Tbe  propensity  to  make  the  best  of  things  is 
found  in  combination  with  those  smaller  virtues  i 
more  annoying  to  one's  ueighbors  than  most  vices.  Tbe 
man  who  rises  at  five  every  morning,  who  always  ties  up 
his  letters  with  red  tape,  and  who  is  convinced  of  tbe  ereat 
truth  that  it  is  better  to  be  half  an  hour  too  early  than  naif 
a  minute  too  Iat«,  is  frequently  given  to  making  tbe  best  of 
thinga.  The  duty  of  doing  so  is  a  moral  maxim  just  big 
enough  for  him  to  understand.  He  probably  reflects  upon 
it  In  the  eaHy  morning  at  tbe  time  when  his  cold  bath  is 
briDging  out  that  glow,  physical  and  moral,  which  mokes 
him  an  offence  to  all  weaker  vessels  during  the  rest  of  tbe 
day.  The  ruddy  jovial  person  who  gets  Tumself  up  after 
the  country  gentleman  type,  or  the  more  unctuous  variety 
of  [wpular  preacher,  is  apt  to  be  perspinug  this  doctrine  at 
every  pore.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  bim  to  meet  somebody  in 
diatresa  upon  whom  he  may  discharge  boisterous  comfort 
thi-nHgh  his  favorite  aphorism,  as  a  fire-engine  sends  cold 
water  through  a  hose.    If  he  acquirer •'- — 
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nesB  of  the  fact  that  bis  kind  exhortations  sound  like  a  bit- 
ter mockery  to  hia  victims,  it  only  increases  bis  sense  of 
virtue.  Tney  cannot  comfort  themselves  under  the  loss  of 
a  wife  by  the  reflection  that  they  still  have  several  firat 
counins,  and  money  enough  to  pay  for  a  handsome  monu- 
ment. Tbat  only  proves  that  they  have  not  studied  so  welt 
as  he  the  great  art  of  properly  directing  their  sentiments. 
For  of  course  he  will  deny  in  the  most  pathetic  manner 
that  be  would  ever  advise  anything  like  self-deceiL  He 
does  not  avowedly  ask  a  suflerer  to  profess  that  a  toothache 
is  rather  a  pleasant  distraction  than  otherwise  ;  he  only 
recommends  him  to  fix  his  attention  upon  bis  great  toe  or ' 
sojne  other  remote  part  of  his  body  which  may  appear  to  be 
enjoying  good  health. 

And,  in  fact,  there  are  tome  people  so  enviably  consti- 
tuted that  a  small  pleasant  object  elevates  them  more  than 
a  great  unpleasant  object  depresses  them.  They  ore  peo- 
ple, to  to  speak,  of  small  specific  gravity,  who  cannot  be 
submerged  without  a  heavy  burden  of  melancholy.  The 
person  who  makes  the  best  of  tbings  professes  to  be  of  this 
temperament.  It  is  not,  he  would  have  you  believe,  that  he 
does  not  sympathise  with  grief,  but  tbnt  his  conttitulional 
buoyancr  maiet  sympathy  in  him  compatible  with  exhila- 
ration ;  be  does  not  deny  the  existence  of  evils,  but  the 
smallest  grain  of  good  mokes  bim  hxppj,  jutt  at  half  a  gisas 
of  wine  mokes  tome  men  drunk.  Tbere  are,  we  say,  such 
people  as  these  —  men,  If  we  may  coin  a  word,  easily  in- 
toxicable.  But  we  are  inclined,  as  a  rule,  to  a  vehement 
suspicion  in  both  cases.     The  man  who  is  upset  by  the  first 

S'uB  has  generally  had  a  aertain  number  of  glotset  before 
e  first;  and  tbe  man  who  makes  tbe  best  of  things  is 
generally  helped  to  be  serene  either  by  the- absence  of 
strong  feeling  or  by  tbe  want  of  courage  to  look  at  the 

There  are  of  course  a  great  many  people  who  can  moke 
the  best  of  their  friends' misfortunes  with  surprising  equa- 
nimity \  but  even  a  personal  calamity,  such  as  pecuniary 
ruin,  ofien  finds  a  man  of  this  sort  making  the  best  of  it. 
Before  admiring  we  ought  to  know  whether  such  calmness 
really  indicates  courage ;  it  may  signify  jutt  the  reverse. 
A  man  who  bae  never  dared  fairly  to  look  into  the  state  of 
his  own  affairs,  and  hot  thus  mt  out  of  bis  depth  without 
knowing  it,  is  just  the  man  to  be  cheerful,  because  he  ttill 
does  not  took  ipto  tbe  future,  but  calculates  that  on  tLu 
whole  his  friends  cannot  still  let  bim  starve.  To  have  ft 
noble  disregard  for  prudential  considerations,  to  marry,  for 
example,  on  general  principles,  and  trust  to  your  children 
being  brought  up  by  an  enlightened  public,  is  indeed 
generally  regarded  at  a  noble  action  ;  and  it  is  certainly 
the  legitimate  coniequence  of  maUng  the  best  of  ^things. 
Economists,  however,  have  expressed  some  doubt  whether 
such  actions  are  beneficial  either  to  the  actor  or  to  the  na- 
tion ;  we  are  quite  certain  that  they  are  anything  but  bene- 
ficial to  his  neighbors.  , 
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Mask  Twaiv'b  lecture  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooma 
on  the  Sandwich  Islands  will  remind  many  oTui  of  the  in- 
imitable lecture  delivered  by  Artemas  Ward  some  six  yean 
ago  at  tbe  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly,  on  bis  adventures 
amons  the  Mormons  and  elsewhere.  Indeed,  the  two  Amer- 
ican humorists  resemble  each  other  in  the  complete  reti- 
cence and  apparently  straightforward  simplicitv  of  manner 
with  which  they  make  ttieir  humorous  points.  Mark  Twain 
himself  even  carries  this  nonchalance  to  excess.  He  hur- 
ries over  some  few  of  his  points  with  so  little  emphaait  or 
significance  of  air  that  they  are  lost  upon  tbe  audience,  who 
did  not  catch  his  joke  at  all,  for  instance,  when  the  present 
writer  was  in  attendance,  about  "  the  long,  gieen  swell  of 
the  Pacific." 

But  though  this  perfect  calm  and  assumed  earnestness  of 
manner  it  common  to  tbe  two  humorists,  there  was  some- 
thing much  more  comically  childlike,  much  more  of  lerioui 
inwud  embarrassment  and  bewilderment  at  the  COTUot  the 
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humor  oC  Artemas  AVard  thiin  id  Ibat  of  Alark  Twnin,  who 
is  the  ens/ man  aftbo  world  tbroughout,  and  whose  humor 
ConBiBts  Id  thr,  unconscious,  mattcr-or-fact  wn^  in  whivh  be 
babilually  ilriket  fali-i  iotcllectLial  notes,  the  Bteady  sim- 
plicity  with  which  he  puts  the  empbaeis  ot  feeling  in  tbe 
wrong  place,  with  whicli  he  claBsiGes  in  the  moat  unasium- 
iug  way,  aa  famiiies  of  the  fame  tribe  of  lb  I  ngi,  the  moat 
irreconcilable  common  nouns,  and  cogliiles  into  earcaitnor 
caricature,  nhile  seeming  to  pursue,  without  looking  to  tb« 
right  or  the  left,  tbc  eren  tenor  of  his  waj.  For  instnuce, 
he  began  on  one  of  tbe  evcoings  with  referring  lo  tbc  com- 
'  plaints  that  he  bad  not  been  well  beard  throughout  the  hall, 
and  threw  a  tone  of  hi^h  moral  ardor  and  resolve  into  bis 
promise  to  mako  him  sell  adequately  heard,  wbicb,  delivered 
as  it  was,  with  tbe  utmost  immobility  and  gravity  of  de- 
meanor, WHS  irresistibly  humorouB.  And  then  he  glided  off 
into  a  candid  avowal  of  his  wish  to  gralily  tbe  violent  tem- 
porary and  momentarv  hunger  for  information  about  tho 
Bandwich  Islands,  with  as  Bcrious  an  air  as  if  tbe  fame  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands  was  really  in  every  mouth,  and  anx- 
iety about  them  the  ruling  pasaion  of  every  heart. 

The  humor  in  all  this  was  tho  anxious  {raveety  of  the 
intellectual  assumption!  of  tho  easy  man  of  tbe  world  which 
it  suggested.  Tbe  ease  and  frankness  of  (he  speaker  im- 
pressed you  with  bis  complete  command  of  all  the  social 
cnrrentsof  tbe  day;  and  then  tbe  oddity  of  the  false  notes, 
touched  BO  easily  and  in  such  apparent  cood  faith  —  the  vir- 
toous  ardor  about  making  himself  heard  ;  the  resolve  either 
to  appease  or  to  stimulate  to  a  still  higher  level  of  enthuBi- 
asm  the  assumed  ibirst  for  knowledge  about  tbe  Sandwich 
Isles  —  became  in  the  highest  degree  grotesque.  It  was 
the  same  when  be  confesEed  casually  to  the  audience  tbe 
kind  of  problem  wbicb  bad  exercised  his  mind  most  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject ;  and  his  belief  that  it  belonged  to 
tbat  region  of  the  unknown  and  unknowable  which  it  is  the 
mere  knight-errantry  of  reason  to  attempt  to  explore.  This 
problem  was  "  why  the  Sandwich  Islands  Bhoufd  have  been 
put  away  out  there  in  the  middle  of  the  Facilic  Ocean,"  — 
a  point  which  he  declared  to  be  not  really  "  open  to  criti- 
cism," BO  that  it  would  not  be  "graceful  to  dwell  upon  it." 


he  put  upon  it,  carried  on  the  ludicrous  conception  sug- 
gested, of  a  man  of  tbe  world  with  a  Btrange  topsy-turviness 
U)  his  intellectual  conetitution ;  and  the  same  notion  ran 
through  a  good  part  of  the  lecCur«,  so  far  at  leaEt  as  it  was 
humorous,  the  defect  in  it  as  a  work  of  art  being  that 
several  portions,  —  the  descriptive  portions,  for  instance, 
which  were'very  vigorous  and  graphic,  —  had  no  relation 
to  this  main  thread  of  humor,  being  in  fact  teree  and  imagi- 
native descriptions  of  the  scenery  such  as  any  man  with  a 
keen  eye  and  a  good  oratorical  faculty  might  araw. 

Even  the  humorous  features  of  the  lecture  were  not  all 
of  the  same  type.  There  was  some  good  mimicry  and 
anecdote,  and  not  a  little  rather  eommonplace  fun  at  the 
expense  ofnalive  manners  and  (he  old  CBnnibalism,  such  as 
the  remark  Ibat  the  Kanaka  men,  not  being  "  proud,"  used 
to  wear  nothing  but  ■'  a  emile,  or  a  pair  of  spectacles,  or  any 
little  thing  like  that  ;"  or  the  story  about  the  cannibal 
Kanaka  who  wanted  to  try  "how  Europeans  would  go  wi\h 
onions,"  and  who,  after  eating  the  totigh  captain  of  a 
whaler,  died  of"  the  crime  on  bis  conscience  and  ibe  whaler 
on  his  stomach."  In  fact  the  commoner  humor  that  consists 
in  happy  extravagance  was  no  insignificant  part  of  tbe  fun 
of  the  lecture,  —  in  that  ehowing  its  infeTiority  to  Artcmas 
Ward's,  whose  humor  was  everywhere  penetrated  with  a 
moral  coherence  which  very  muct\  set  off  its  intellectual 
incoherence. 

Again,  some  humorous  touches  of  Mark  Twain's  wei« 
mere  epigrammatic  applications  orstrone  sense  to  the  facts 
of  savage  life,  as  when  he  said  that  by  the  help  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans, the  Kanakas  had  been  more  completely  and  uni- 
vetsally  educated  than  nny  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  that  "  if  only  the  Europrans  could  have  augmenied  the 
nalire  capacity,  they  would  have  made  that  people  perlect ; " 
■nil  s(  wlien  —  that  augmentation  of  capacitv  being  aa- 
_.  I :u>.      1.-  — 1_-   _-.v 1  logical  con- 
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sistuncy  than  appeared  on  the  surface,  of  the  blessings  of 
European  influence  lo  the 'Kanakas  as  having  consbt^  io 
"complicated  diseases,  education,  civiliEation,  and  all  schIb 
of  calamities"  (whereby  their  numbers  had  been  reduced 
from  400,000  lo  £0,000),  and  anticipated  that  Europeans 
would  "  start  a  few  more  seminaries  of  learning  among  the 
natives,  —  and  finish."  This  sort  of  humor,  it  will  be  pei^ 
ceived,  is  quite  different  in  kind  from  that  which  consists 
in  playing  the  quaintest  possible  variations  on  the  ordi- 
nary intrnectual  and  moral  assnmptions  made  by  a  man  t^ 
the  world,  for  it  depends  indeed  on  ■  stronger  and  moi9 
masculine  u<e  of  those  aseumptions  than  ordinary  men  ever 
make.  Some  touches,  too,  of  Mark  Twain's  were  due' to 
the  well-known  genius  of  tbe  American  language,  which 
invents  sticb  admirable  vernacular  phrases  for  moral  feel- 
in^t,  and  is  wont  to  express  the  rather  rare  emotion  of  snr- 
prise  with  so  much  of  calm  equanimity  as  to  multiply  ten- 
Ibld  tbe  force  of  the  emction.  What  could  be  belter,  fer 
instance,  than  the  adjective  for  native  afl'ections  coatained 
in  the  following  comment  on  ibe  generous  liberality  with 
which  Kanakas  adopt  mothers,  —  uat  if  a  Kanaka's  affco- 
tioos  are  "  liberal  and  ttretchy,"  he  may  have  at  least  a 
hundred  and  fitly  mothers  ?  —  or  than  the  deiioblful  mat- 
ter-of-factness  oi'  the  remark  supposed  to  have  been  made 
by  a  sugar-planter  to  a  Kanaka  who  bad  asked  for  three 
holidays  in  three  weeks,  for  tbe  ptirposc,  on  each  occasion, 
of  goiiig  and  burying  a  mother, —  '*lt  does  seem  to  me  Ibat 
your  stock  of  mothers  holds  out  very  well  "V  Tbe  bunuxk- 
ous  impassiveness  in  tbe  American  speech  is,  of  conn^ 
used  by  Mark  Twain  to  the  greatest  possible  advantages 
For  instance,  afler  depreciating  tbe  dogs  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  as  a  feeble  breed  whose  only  strong  point  is  their 
curly  tails,  be  told  his  audience,  that  a  friend  of  bis  as- 
sured him  that  if  be  ever  had  one  of  these  d<^  of  bis  own. 


the  dog  a« 


he  shpuld  cut  the  tail  off,  and  throw  the  balance  of  tht  dog 
ajcay."  That  calm  treatment  of  tbe  elements  of  the  f 
ifthey  were  elements  of  a  pecuniary  ti 
tially  American,  and  belongs  not  to  the  individual  bumor 
of  Mark  Twain,  so  much  as  to  the  characteristic  humor  ot 
the  country  from  which  be  comes.  But  the  humor  of  the 
remark  that  you  might  have  all  climates  in  the  Sajidwich 
Islands,  from  a  permanent  average  of  80  degrees  at  the  foot 
of  tbe  mountains,  through  every  intermediate  temperalnre 
as  you  ascend,  down  to  a  temperature  at  the  top  ''  so  mis- 
erably cold  that  a  man  can't  tell  Ike  tnM,"  was  all  his  own, 
and  one  of  tbe  finest  illustrations  of  bis  curiona  power  ol 
striking,  with  easy  matter-of>fact  simplicity,  a  moet  gro- 
tesquely strange  note,  in  tbe  midst  of  the  calm  and  bnsi- 
ness-like  statements  of  an  ordinary  man  of  tbe  world.  To 
assume  the  cold  as  taking  effect,  not  on  the  intellect,  but  on 
the  conKJence,  is  as  genuine  and  real  a  surprise  as  the  v«i>a- 
ries  of  bumor  ever  invented  ;  and  when  given  with  that 
perfect  composnre  of  easy  common-sense  with  which  Mark 
Twain  drops  it  out,  it  produces  a  most  telling  effect  on  tbe 
audience.  On  the  whole,  though  Mark  Twain  cannot  be 
rCQarded  as  fo  remarkable  and  rare  a  humorist  as  Artemaa 
Ward,  no  one  with  any  appreciation  of  the  great  originality 
of  American  literature  in  this  direction  will  bear  him  with- 
out thorough  enjoyment,  and  at  least  some  new  mcmoriea 
of  the  kind  which  make  a  man  laugh  suddenly  at  unex- 
pected moments,  as  the  flavor  of  a  dry  saying  comes  back 
to  bim.x  His  higher  bumor  is  not  sustained,  but  it  is  «ked 
out  wiib  so  much  skill  of  anecdote,  so  much  command  of 
Amtricsn  idiom,  and  such  powers  of  mimicry,  as  to  fumith 
an  entertainment  perhaps  even  more  generslly  popular 
than  Artemas  Ward's  inimitable  lectures  themselves. 


CHIVALRY. 


fl,  DirFRftENT  fornja  of  the  same  [word  have  often  come, 
not  only  lo  bear  quite  difi'erent  meanings,  but  to  embody 
quite  different  sentiments.  We  do  not  mean  such  mer« 
accidents  as  that  which  has  happened  to  twin,  ipiten,  ijuemi, 
expressing,  as  it  does,  both  the  •highest  reven:nce  and  ib« 
deepest  contempt,  and  not  being  altogether  in  the  primitivn 
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meaning  from  wliich  it  let  out,  tlmt  of  aoman  in  a  purply 
colorless  form,  without  expressing  anything  either  way. 
This  is  a  case  of  an  accident  within  a  language  ;  the  lame 
kind  of  accident  happens  between  two  cognato  languages, 
when  a  word,  starting  from  the  same  point  in  the  two,  rises 
in  one  language  nnil  falls  in  another,  as  in  (he  familinr  case 
of  the  Engliiih  kniyhl  and  Ihe  German  Kneeht.  We  are 
rather  thinlcing  ol'  cases  iu  whiuh  two  words  have  been 
formed  from  the  same  root,  at  diRerent  stages  of  the  same 
language,  the  meanings  of  which  still  remain  in  some  de- 
greu  cO'inected,  while  the  sentiment  and  train  of  thought 
whieh  belong  to  the  two  respectively  become  quite  dilfurent. 
Thus  ehiefiain  and  eaplain  are  strictly  lliu  same  word, 
meaning  the  man  wlio  is  capul  or  chief,  the  literal  transla- 
tion of  ibc  old  English  hea/btlman  and  the  modern  Ger- 
man Uaai'Imann.  Of  these  chieftain  is  strictly  JTrunuh, 
formed  according  to  the  regular  laws  by  which  French 
words  are  formed,  while  captain  may  be  called  elttier  a 
later  formation,  or  perhaps  more  accurately,  a  later  impor- 
tation, from  the  Italian  ;  it  belongs  in  either  cftse  to  a  later 
•tage  of  the  language.  Of  the  two  words  it  is  clear  that 
the  older  has  the  much  wldi^r  and  more  general  sense, 
while  the  use  of  the  Utter  is  much  stricter  and  more 
technical.  Yet  among  technical  military  terms  it  is  plain 
that  cnplain  is  the  one  which  is  least  technical,  and  is  moit 
easily  usud  in  a  more  general  senie.  We  can  talk  of  the 
"  great  captain "  of  tte  age,  but  wo  cannot  talk  of  the 
"great  colonel"  or  the ''great  major;  "  that  is  to  say,  while 
the  word  euloner  is  a  purely  military  word  invented  for 
purely  military  purposes,  and  which  has  none  but  a  purely 


But  the  kind  of  difference  which  we  mean  comes  ont 
most  strongly  in  the  two  forms  chiealrg  and  eaaahy.  Each 
•like  in  its  natural  meaning  Implies  riding  on  a  horse,  and 
nothing  more.  Chiialrs  is  the  natural  Preach  word,  formed 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  French  language,  while  caanlri/ 
b  the  later  form,  analogous  to  eaplain  as  opposed  to  chief- 
tain. The  tieast  from  which  both  words  are  formed,  the 
eal>aliu>,  who  in  later  Latio  turned  out  what  had  once  been 
the  nobler  efuia,  shows  himself  in  the  one  word  in  his 
French  form  and  In  the'  other  in  his  Italian  form.  But 
the  difference  of  meaning  in  the  two  words  ehicatry  and 
eaoatry  has  become  yet  wider  than  the  difference  between 
chieftain  and  eaplain.  One  has  come  to  express  merely  the 
fkct,  while  the  other  expresees  the  sentimenL  Caaairn 
expresses  simply  the  fact  of  riding  horses  for  purposes  of 
war,  while  ehiaalry  has  come  to  mean  a  certain  state  of 
mind  which  was  once  held  to  iba  the  special  attribute  of 
tliose  who  rode  horses  for  purposes  of  war.  But  it  is  not 
merely  that  one  word  expresses  the  fact  and  the  other  the 
■entiment  ;  the  parting  off*  of  meanings  has  gone  much 
further  than  this.  In  the  one  word  it  is  not  merely  that  it 
expresses  the  sentiment  as  well  as  the  fact.  The  notion  of 
the  sentiment  has  grown  to  such  a  pitch  that  the  fact  is 
Altogether  forgotten.  When  people  talk  about  chivalry, 
chiralrous  actions,  and  the  like,  they  no  longer  think  about 
faor*es.  The  word  has  got  a  meaning  in  which  the  horse 
li  altogether  forgotten.  A  chivalrous  action  b  in-  strict- 
ness an  action  becoming  one  who  rides  on  a  horse,  but  in 
modern  language  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  chivalrous  ac- 
tion might  be  done  by  a  man  who  is  always  io  the  habit  of 
walking  on  fooL 

Etymolo^ically  the  word  cAieoIrotu  could  not  be  so  strictly 
translated  into  English  as  by  ihe  word  honey,  but  it  is 
plainly  apparent  that  the  two  words  have  quite  different 
meaoings.  fforieg  of  coarse  is  hardly  a  legitimate  word  at 
all ;  but  it  is  a  word  which  has  been  called  into  being,  and 
ita  meaning  is  certainly  ^ot  the  same  as  the  meaning  of 
other  words  formed  from  other  names  of  the  same  bMsL 
fiisrsey,  like  ehioalrouM,  expresses  not  a  mere  fact,  bat  a 
(entiment,  only  the  two  sentiments  are  not  the  same.  If 
we  aay  thai,  a  man  is  in  the  cavalry,  we  simply  express  the 
fact  that  his  military  duties  causa  him  to  ride  on  a  horse; 
he  may  be  chivalrous,  or  he  may  be  horsey,  but  the  fact 
of  his  serving  in  the  cavalry  does  not   prove  him  to  be 
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either.  Meanwhile  the  change  in  the  constitution  of  mod- 
ern armies  has  not  only  cut  off*  chivalry  from  its  connoo 
tion  niih  cavalry,  it  has  also  cut  off  cavalry  from  its  cob- 
neution  with  chivalry.  In  a  Homeric,  an  Athenian,  an  early 
Itoman,  or  a  medlaval  army,  cavalry  and  chivalry  were  tlie 
same  thing.  All  who  served  as  cavalry  belonged  to  the 
class  from  whom  it  is  held  that  chivalrous  actions  are  to  be 
looked  for;  tbcir  serving  in  the  cavalry  was  the  outward 
badge  of  their  belonging  to  that  class.  Nowadays,  not  the 
whole  mass  of  the  cavalry,  but  ooly  its  officers  belong  to 
the  class  from  whom  we  expect  chivalry;  or,  if  we  are 
told  that  the  common  soldier  is  as  much  bound  to  be  chiv- 
alrous as  hi)  officer,  at  all  events  a  common  soldier  in  a 
cavalrjf  regiment  is  not  expected  to  be  chivalrous  in  any 
sense  in  which  the  common  soldier  in  an  infantry  regiment 
is  not  expected  to  be  chivalrous  also.  In  short  the  differ- 
ence lietween  the  two  will  be  felt  if  we  take  Campbell's  two 


Ifinsteadofthis  we  were  to  say  — 

Chalge  with  all  thy  cavaliy, 

we  should  be  making  no  change  from  the  point  of  a'phUoI- 
ogist ;  we  should  perhaps  be  vqually  correct  as  a  matter  of 
military  history  ;  but  we  should  have  come  down  from  a 
sentiment  to  a  fact;  we  should  have  wiped  out  all  the 
poetry. 

What  then  do  we  mean  by  chivalry?  Strictly,  as  we 
have  Keen,  it  means  the  estate  or  class  of  people  who  ride 
on  horses — that  is  to  say,  for  purposes  of  war.  l^en 
comes  the  secondary  meaning  of  a  turn  of  mind,  a  moral 
standard,  whatever  we  please  to  call  It,  which  is  thought  to 
be  becoming  in  members  of  that  class.  Lastly,  Ihe  notion 
of  horses  and  riding  quite  passes  out  of  sight,  and  a  chiv- 
alrous temper,  a  chivalrous  action,  and  the,  like,  become 
words  which  are  used  with  a  certain  moaning  of  their  own, 
always  perhaps  with  a  certain  latent  reference  to  the  stand- 
ard of  a  certain  class  of  society,  always  perhaps  with  a 
certain  latent  reference  to  warfare,  but  certpiia'y  without 
any  remembrance  of  the  strict  etymological  meaning  of  the 

That  the  original  military  associations  of  the  word  never 
quite  leave  it,  is,  we  think,  nlear.  When  we  apply  it  to 
conduct  which  has  no  reference  to  warfare,  it  is  by  a  kind 
of  metaphor  ;  it  is  somewhat  like  the  wordi  hero  and  hero- 
itm.  The  proper  field  both  of  heroic  actions  and  of  chiv- 
alrous actions  is  warfare ;  it  is  only  by  way  of  analogy 
that  either  heroism  or  chivalry  can  be  predicated  of  actions 
done  in  lines  o(  life  other  than  the  military;  Now  both 
heroism  and  chivalry  imply  conduct  of  a  special  kind,  con- 
duct which  is  not  exactly  expected  of  everybody,  conduct 
which  has  something  in  common  with  the  theological  no- 
■' —  about  works  of  lupererogation  and  counsels  of  per- 


fection.    The  hero  acts  ii 


irily  in  warfore,  by 


figure  in  other  lines  of  life — which  we  admire  in  him, 
but  which  we  do  not  expect  in  everybody.  We  do  not 
blame  a  man  for  not  being  a  hero.  But  the  diSerence  ba- 
tween  heroism  and  chivalry  is  considerable.  We  should 
hardly  call  conduct  heroic,  unless  we  qan  give  it  unreserved 
moral  approval.  It  is  part  of  the  idea  of  a  hero  that  he 
should  be  fightine  in  a  good  cause.  We  msy  call  a  partic- 
ular action  lieroic,  even  though  the  man  who  does  it  1* 
enga^d  in  a  war&re  which  we  deem  unjust,  but  we  do  not 
call  it  so  unless  we  really  look  upon  it  as  morally  right  at 
that  particular  time  and  place.  Louis  the  Fourteenui  and 
Bonaparte  were  not  hitroes,  for  several  reasons,  among 
others  because  their  warfare  was  unjuit;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  many  heroic  actions  may  not  have  been  done  by 
particular  men  in  their  armies.  But  when  we  speak  ta 
chivalry,  the  word  hardly  carries  with  it  the  same  hearty 
respect,  the  same  genuine  moral  approbation,  which  is  car- 
tainlv  implied  In  the  word  hero  anil  its  derivatives.  There 
is  a  lurking  notion  of  the  ludicrous  about  it;  we  apeak  of 
an  heroic  action  with  the  same  gravity,  the  aame  nnreserved 
admiration,  with  wliich  we  spuk  of  k  auatly  utlon  ;  bnt 
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we  bardir  speak  of  a  chivalroni  action  without  a  kiod  of 
half  imilo. 

A  chivalrous  action,  ai  tbe  word  !i  now  commonly  nied, 
cannot  be  a  baae  or  aordid  action  ;  it  may  be  a  generout 
Mid  lelr-iacrilicing  action ;  but  it  maj  very  easily  be  an  ex- 
travHzant  and  uncalled-for  action,  which  cannot  be  der 
fended  on  any  principle  of  right  reason,  whicli  we  do  in  a 
kind  of  way  admire,  but  on  which  we  do  not  bestow  real 
moral  approbalion.  Burke  made  a  piece  of  fine  declama- 
tion about  swords  leaping  from  their  scabbards  in  the  canee 
of  Uarie  Autoinette,  ner  beauty,  and  «o  forlh.  That  the 
■words  did  not  to  leap  forth  was  a  sign  that  the  age  of 
ctdvalry  was  past.  Now  the  motive  which  he  thus  appealed 
to  WHS  a  purely  irralional  one.  To  draw  the  sword  on  be- 
half of  tbe  French  Monarchy  might  be  a  perfectly  right 
thing  to  do ;  wbuther  it  was  right  or  not  is  a  question  of 
political  morality.  But  whether  a  particular  queen  was 
younc  and  beautiful  or  old  and  ugly  could  not  really  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  moral  right  or  wrong  of  such  a 
course.  A  purely  irrelevant  motive  is  brought  in  ;  a  mo- 
tive wbich  we  lialf  smile  at,  which  we  halt'  morally  con- 
demn, but  which  we  slill  in  a  certain  sense  admire,  and  in 
a  certain  sense  sympathize  with. 

Wo  hear  in  mediievnl  warfare  of  men  doing  some  ex- 
travagant exploit,  which  could  in  no  way  proRt  tbe  cau^e 
(br  wliich  they  werp  fighting,  for  their  honor,  for  their 
knighlhood,  for  the  love  of  their  ladies,  or  something  of 
that  kind.  This  ii  a  kind  of  folly  to  which  we  give  a  kind 
of  half-synipathy,  becsuse  there  is  nothing  base  or  sordid 
about  it;  but  it  is  not  the  less  folly,  and  mischievous  folly, 
and  distinctly  deserves  moral  disapprobation.  If  it  be  true 
that  Bonaparte  once  ordered  a  certain  military  operation, 
involving  risk  to  part  of  his  army,  merely  that  Joscphioe 
might  see  the  show,  this  in  still  mora  distinctly  blameworthy. 
StUl  we  do  not  blame  it  in  tbe  same  way  as  if  he  had  done 
the  same  thing  for  money  or  other  personal  advantaee.  It 
was  a  breach  of  duty  in  every  way ;  but  still,  it  he  himself 
shared  the  risk',  there  was  something  of  tbe  chivalrous  feel- 
ing ulingin^  to  it.  But  all  these  chivalrous  doinoi  are  quite 
foreign  boUi  to  the  calm  discharge  of  duty  on  Die  part  of 
the  conscientious  general  and  to  the  more  irregular  and  en- 
thnsiastic  character  of  the  hero.  To  expose  either  himself 
or  others  to  risk  without  an  adequate  motive  ia  no  part  of 
tbe  charaiter  of  a  Washington  or  a  Wellington  ;  neither  is 
it  any  part  of  the  character  of  a  KanarSs  or  a  Garibaldi. 

The  truth  is  that  chivalry,  ao  far  as  it  is  a  virtue,  is  the 
virtue  of  a  class.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  no  real  virtue  at  all. 
It  may  sometimes  lead  men  to  do  actions  which  are  in 
themselves  morally  right ;  but  it  does  not  lead  men  to  do 
them  because  they  are  morally  right.  The  soldier  who 
does  Ms  ordinary  duty  because  it  is  hia  duty  —  the  hero  vho 
does  his  extraordinary  duty  because  nnder  his  special  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  his  duty  —  are  both  acting  according  to 
the  rules  ol  sound  morality.  But  the  chivalrous  man  who 
does  something  for  his  honor,  or  for  the  love  of  his  lady,  is 
not  acting  according  to  any  moral  rule  at  all.  Ha  acts 
act-ording  to  the  standard  of  a  particular  class,  to  win  the 
esteem  M  that  particular  class.  Beyond  that  class  we  can 
hardly  conceive  chivalry  existing.  A  clown  may  be  a 
hero;  hut  we  cannot  fancy  a  chivalrous  clown.  So  far  as 
the  clown  becomes  chivurous,  to  fnr  he  ceases  to  be  a 
clown.  We  come  round  again  to  the  point  from  which  we 
darted;  chivalry  is  something  which  does  not  belong  to 
men  in  general  as  moral  agents,  but  only  to  one  class  of 
men,  to  uie  class  who  anciently  served  in  battle  on  horse- 
back. 

Of  the  historic  aspect  of  chivalry  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
■ay  anything.  Like  the  "  feudal  system,"  with  wbich  chiv- 
alry ia  commonly  said  to  have  some  connection,  the 
thing  is  so  vague  that  it  is  hard  to  say  what  it  was,  when 
it  began,  or  when  it  ended.  When  Burke  said  that  the  age 
of  chivalry  waa  past,  he  would  have  been  a  good  deal  puz- 
sled  to  say  when  the  age  of  chivalry  began.  Yet  we  can 
we  that  there  were  certain  ages  when  ideas  which  we  may 
fiiirly  call  chivalrous  had  a  greater  effect  on  men  than  they 
bad  earlier  or  later.  The  Uiing  seems  to  come  by  fits  and 
■tarta;  there  it  a  bunt  under  Edward  the  Third,  and  there 
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is  another  burst  under  Elizabeth.  The  chiTilnnu  ftcbsg 
b  one  of  the  many  substitntes  which  men  set  up  for  Uk 
simple  law  of  right  and  wrong.  So  far  as  such  luUlitotci 
put  a  check  on  any  kind  of  evil,  we  cs'n  only  >ij  tbit  laj 
check  is  better  than  no  check.  The  law  of  bonor  ii  oftu 
nteful  for  men  who  cannot  rise  to  the  law  of  duly.  The 
qneslion  however  is  whether  honor,  chivalry,  and  tlic  l^e, 
have  not  really  done  more  harm  than  good.  They  csjda 
the  strict  practice  of  certain  virtues  under  certain  circsm- 
stances  and  towards  certain  classes  of  people.  Tbe  qnei- 
tinn  is  whether  this  does  not  really  discourage  ii[>ht  aeit 
ing  under  other  circumstanceK  and  towards  oUer  cluKt  rf 
people ;  whether  the  excess  of  courtesy  and  respect  ibmn 
to  knights  and  ladies  did  not  tend  to  make  men  yet  nun 
contemptuous  and  merciless  towards  people  below  tboR 
Tanks  than  they  would  olherwiEC  have  been. 

William  Rulus  is  one  of  the  first  princes  in  wboK  nontb 
we  bear  tbe  jaigon  of  chivalry,  as  Francis  tbe  Firtt  it  ons 
of  the  last.  Chivalry  certainly  did  not  teach  eilber  of 
tbem'to  practise  eilber  general  bumauity  or  general  fulb- 
fuloesa  to  engagements.  The  character  of  Bufui  in  Uii) 
respect  is  welt  worthy  of  studv.  He  ia  one  of  the  fint  is 
whose  mouths  we  hear  the  talL  about  the  "  probui  niilei,* 
tbe  "  preux  chevalier."  He  allows  certain  Angevio  knlghu 
who  have  been  taken  prisoners  to  go  free  on  parole ;  moe 
of  his  own  followers  suggest  to  him  that  they  may  powbl; 
break  their  parole ;  he  indignantly  casts  away  the  nigpt- 
tion  ;  he  will  not  believe  that  a  good  knight  would  entia 
anything  so  shamerul.     A  Rufus  acted  on  his  own  prino- 

Eles.  He  troubled  bimaelf  very  lillle  about  breaking  eilks 
is  coTonatioD  oath  or  his  special  promises  to  hii  people 
he  troubled  himself  very  little  about  hreafcing  bia  trealiet 
with  other  princes,  he  troubled  bimieif  even  lest  abMtthe 
misery  caused  either  by  his  wars  or  by  his  exactioot.  Btt 
to  his  strictly  military  engagements,  to  the  promises  nitdt 
by  him  in  bb  cliaracter  of'probua  miles,"  he  was  strictly 
faithful.  The  same  picture  will  serve  for  many  chivalroni 
princes  since.  There  ia  perhaps  tome  truth  in  tbe  htrdi 
saying  that  the  perfection  of  chivalry  was  seen  at  the  msfr 
sacre  of  Limogee,  when  the  Black  Prince  spared  tin 
knights  who  fought  against  him  and  murdered  the  untniwl 
cilizcnt  without  regard  to  age  or  sex.  If  we  compare  tbi) 
with  pre-chivalrous  limes,  with  theVars  of  the  CoDqum 
for  instance,  tbe  knights  might  very  possibly  have  fired 
worse ;  the  mass  of  the  people  would  certainly  have  fired 
better.  Edward  at  Limoges  certainly  does  not  itune  b; 
the  side  of  William  at  Exeter. 

And  lastly,  if  there  was  one  thing  above  all  olhen  te 
which  chivalry  ought  to  have  led.  It  should  sorely  bin 
been  the  strictest  and  most  self  sacrificing  discharge  o(  mil- 
itary duty.  Yet  the  Euight  without  Fear  and  wilhoM  Bt- 
f roach,  when  be  was  called  on  to  enter  the  breacb  t 
adua  on  foot,  thought  the  lives  of  himself  and  hia  bicdio- 
genllemen  too  precious  to  be  risked  alongside  of  the  Ii"* 
of  churls.  Tbe  chevalier,  in  short,  was  the  chevalier,  ud 
it  wa*  below  him  to  do  an;rt^ing  without  the  helpoftta 
beast  from  whicli  be  took  bis  name.  In  fact,  many  of  tbe 
talcs  wbich  are  told,  both  of  Bayard  and  others,  as  wonder- 
ful examples  of  chivalrous  virtues,  oflen  come  uniplj  f> 
this  —  that  the  good  knight  forebore  to  do  some  remsrki- 
biy  rascally  act.  When  we  get  to  the  famona  last  wordi 
of  Philip  Sidney,  we  have  got  out  of  the  region  ofchiviliy 
into  something  better. 


VENDANGE8. 


"  AdkupaiMn,  vendangts  tont  fai'et,"  hummed  Tolttin 
rben  be  was  in  a  good  humor.  By  the  end  of  Oclobtf 
the  viniculturists  olFrance  wilt  have  taken  up  the  rtfraio, 
for  by  that  time  every  stem  will  be  divested  erf*  its  red  tad 
white  csEcades  of  fruit.  It  is  a  pity  that  politics  shoaM 
dismally  intervene  at  this  particularly  happy  period  of  tbe 
year  which  of  yore  vras  one  of  French  gaycty  in  its  fnO 
exuberance.  But  let  pessimists  be  quieted ;  let  then  only 
for  a  moment  forsake  Ibeir  sinister  forecaiti^  and  renembv 
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^pbet  IB  he  whcr  lavB 
utoliitely  abaunl  on  loe  part  of  uiurpen  and  pretcn'le 
ever  to  bive  cliosen  tUia  oblivious  month  to  carry  out  their 
oebulout  de9t;;ns.  S oppress  the  south  of  France — Gas- 
conj,  Acquitnine,  Burgundy  —  and  you  suppress  revolution. 
Whereas  the  south  is  presently  engrossed  in  the  inloxi- 
Mting  occupation  of  rearing  tho  juiry  produce  of  its  rich 
soil,  anij  prefers  wine  to  blood.  And  happy  is  the  country, 
M  the  sonK  of  the  rustic  songster  Pierre  Dupont  goes,  that 
can  Ttew  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life  through  the  rubv 
color  of  its  home-grown  liquor,  Although  ce  coauin  de  vin  is 
responsible  for  many  a  aalional  nurape,  and  leagued  nith 
the  SuD,  is  a  worse  woman  killer  than  Don  Joan  m  person. 
'  Its  influence  has  at  all  times  been  manifest  in  all  things,  It 
is  to  the  wine  growing  districts  of  fair  Gaul  that  all  that  is 
passionate,  imagiaative,  and  poetical  in  French  literature 
IS  due;  glittering' writers  like  Th^ophite  Gautier,  ardent 
and  fiery  orators  like  Gambetto,  brilliant  poets  like  Alfred 
de  Muaset,  sucked  the  stimulating  drink  from  their  child' 
hood,  and  cooled  down  their  excessive  buoyancy  in  the 
refn^rating  contact  of  their  northern  compatriots.  The 
north  counteract!  the  south ;  Lille  neutralizes  Bordeaux, 
Amieos  takes  the  edge  ofl'  Marseilles,  and  (he  contrasting 
temperament  of  wine  drinkers  and  beer  drinkers  (for  as 
much  beer  at  wine  is  drunk  in  the  north)  constitutes  that 
wonderful  homogeneity  to  which  France  is  indebted  for 
her  greatness. 

But  we  have  to  speak  of  grape  gatherins,  not  of  politics, 
^e  accompanying  drawing  reproduces  U]e  most  interest- 
ing episodes  of  the  process  which  consists  in  transforming 
the  raw  juice  of  the  grape  from  its  undiluted  state  into 
delicate  Chateau  Margeaux,  the  wine  of  graffinU,  and  into 
A'i  Mousseus,  the  effervescing  beverage  of  Ru^siaiis  and 
lady  consumers.  Probably  the  scene  lies  on  the  hillocks 
and  in  dales  of  Burgundy,  for  if  we  mistake  not,  the  artist 
was  born  and  bred  in  Ibis  felicitous  region  —  tb^  native 
land  of  pretty  girls  and  grand  crOa,  and  has  only  been  put  to 
'*"        ible  of  retracing  a  scene  witnessed  by  bim  every  yi 
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Burgundy,  and  In  the  ne'ighborhooii  of  Bordeaux, 
plains  of  KouHillon  and  the  Caie  d'Or,  but  none  eiiual  in 
picturesque  effect  thofe  of  Dijon,  Volnay,  Nuits,  and  the 
appetizing  string  of  dainty  yards  which  abound  in  that 
locality.  The  vines  are,  as  it  were,  the  frame  of  a  picture 
of  the  most  interesting  originality.  No  costume  could  pos- 
sibly be  more  striking  than  those  of  Burgundian  vine 
gatherers  ;  the  men  are  athletic,  tall,  and  handsome ;  tbe 
women  pretty,  graceful,  arni  naturally  tasteful  in  their 
dre«».     It-bas  been  obrcrved  with  (alns)  no  little  truth,  aa 


t  with  Enzti^h  women,  ibnt  French  women  of  the 
poorest  class  are  i^oicu  and  delicate  in  the  harmoniona 
arriiy  of  their  cheap  garments  ;  the  simplest  little  tnivriire 
nwrta  no  crude,  loud  color,  but  with  a  modest  merino 
dreiB,  looks  as  lady-like  as  the  most  aristocratic :  and  the 
peasant  girl  in  her  wooden  shoes  finds  means  to  he  elegant 
withal.  It  is  so  with  Burgundian  vendangtiite),  and  Don 
Junns  of  the  Boulevards  know  it  so  well  that  they  willingly 
endure  a  tedious  railroad  journey  to  have  a  view  of  native 
charms.  At  a  given  signal  the  grape  gatherers  spread  out 
Kmong  the  vines,  usually  armed  with  a  pair  of  scissors; 
each  has  a  singuUr  kind  of  basket,  somewhat  resembling 
the  hottes  of  Parisian  ehiffonnitri  strapped  to  his  back ; 
these  are  rapidly  filled  and  emptied  in  large  c^ks  propped 
np  on  carriages  close  by.  It  is  a  busy  time,  the  proprii- 
tairt  stimulates  his  servants,  and  there  is  a  continual  run- 
ainz  between  the  vineyard  and  the  carriages  ;  but  work 
excludes  not  innocent  fun,  and  no  one  is  grudged  his  fill 
of  grapea.  Beside  the  rich,  is  the  modest  vigneroa  who 
owns  a  few  square  yards  of  land,  and  cultivates  just  enough 
vinu  lu  furniMi  his  own  cellar  throughout  the  year,  and  to 
•ell  two  or  three  casks  of  wine. 

AAer  the  gathering  comes  an  important  operation  ;  the 
carriages  take  the  reeking  grapes  to  the  farm,  and  throw 
them  pell  mell  into  casks  large  enough  to  contain  a  cottage. 
A  nambcr  of  lads,  wooden  uiod,  step  in  and  commence  a 


furious  dance  over  the  contents  of  the  Immense  barrel. 
The  juice  «purU  in  all  directions  and  flows  Into  another 
receptacle.  Still  the  dancers  continue  their  bounds  as 
furiously  as  before  until  one  sees  but  a  shapeless  mass  of 
crushed  grapes  ret^ning  little  more  than  their  skin.  Still 
they  have  to  undergo  a  further  pressure,  and  that  is  done 
by  means  of  a  primitive  but  useful  device  the  reader  will 
see  St  the  top  of  the  sketch.  A  third  pressure  gives  forth 
the  brandy,  and  then  the  fruit  has  given  all  that  it  can 
give.  The  wine  derived  from  the  second  pressure  is  con- 
sidered the  best;  in  its  primitive  condition  it  savors  very 
unlike  the  wine  in  its  perfect  state.  It  .is  sweet  and  can 
be  drunk  almost  to  any  amount.  People  call  it  vin  deux, 
and  take  advantage  ot  its  amiable  qualities  to  absorb  as 
much  as  they  possibly  can  during  the  Vendanges.  Their 
excuse  is  a  ready  one :  grape  gathering  only  happens  once 
a  year,  and  life  is  so  short  \  It  is,  as  it  were,  the  crowning 
feast  in  honor  of  sun  and  verdure,  the  Vendanges  bid  adieu 
to  decaying  nature  ;  the  leaves  are  russet-colored  and  the 
trees  bald,  lea  beaux  joura  »ont  finis,  and  the  Vendanges 
worthily  close  the  year  of  pleasure  with  copious  libations, 
while  they  furnish  for  the  winter  a  consoling  preventive  for 

When  the  day's  work  is  over,  the  male  portion  of  the 
vendangeurs  congregate  in  the  village  wine  shop,  play 
cards,  read  a  Parisian  newspaper  some  three  months  old 
and  bearing  three  months'  dirt,  and  'discuss  the  pulilical 
questions  of  three  months  ago.  French  peasants  are 
rather  petty  gamblers  than  drunkards.  However,  they 
usually  go  to  sleep  on  tbi'se  occasions,  seeln;.'  lliem»i;lve» 
double,  and  when  the  wife  of  the  v^neron,  whose  humble 
home  the  artist  has  sketched,  preserves  him  from  the 
ditches  and  hedges  which  his  erratic  walk  would  embrace  . 
In  the  circles  and  triang\e9  his  legs  describe,  tlio  inebriated 
peasant  imagines  be  has  two  voices,  and  wonders  bow  and 
in  what  circumstances  he  became  guilty  of  bigamy.  Ob- 
viously he  has  given  the  preference  to  substantial  wine, 
and  left  vin  doux  to  more  delicate  drinkers.  Luckily  tipsi- 
ncss  of  the  kind  he  indulges  in  in  no  wise  resembles  tho 
brutal  stupidity  of  brandy  drinking,  nud  leaves  but  faint 
traces  on  the  morrow.  And  thus  grape  gathering  and  wine 
manufacturing  go  on  tor  a  month  or  so,  until  not  a  grape 
remains  on  the  vine. 

Another  species  of  iiMdanguer  deserves  mention.  That 
is  the  fat  old  country  gentlman  —  a  baberdasher  from 
Paris,  or  an  enriched  grocer,  who  fondly  cultivates  a  few 
stems  in  his  anrden,  and  takes  pleasure  In  gathering  his 
grapes  with  his  oivn  hands.  In  fact  he  is  more  pleased  to 
gather  tbeni  tlian  to  eat  them  ;  he  stows  them  in  a  dry 
rcwm,  and  as  his  provision  is  far  too  copious  for  bim  and 
his  housekeeper,  the  grapes  are  lefl  to  rot. .  He  feasts  on 
them  with  the  eyes  as  a  miser  feasts  on  gold.  He  is  an 
outsider,  a  hnurqeoi*,  an  object  of  contempt  for  true  ni^ 
neroni,  and  if  a  place  is  given  him  here  it  is  only  for  the 
sake  of  his  ludicrous  figure,  his  fat  countenance  indicative 
of  thick  enjoyment,  ana  his  ungainly  gait,  beside  the  stal- 
wart rustics  who  gain  their  liveUhood  by  what  he  considers 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


Anthohi  TaoLLora  has  a  new  novel  —  abont  his  thirty- 
fbnnh — in  active  preparation.  The  story  in  the  Christmas 
number  of  tbs  Graphic  will  b«  from  the  pan  of  Mr.  Trollops 

Not  only  are  Yankee  books  popular  in  Enftland  just  ni 


land  by  the  American  manufacturer,  Mr.  B.  6.  Woona,  of  Boa- 
ton,  and  is  regarded  as  a  very  excellent  "  Yankee  Notion." 

The  jrenial  Hark  Twain  has  been  ostracised  by  the  stem  cen- 
sors of  Colcbeslor,  England.  The  Meraaj,  of  tbst  town,  states 
that  the  Commiiiec  of  the  Tonng  Men'i  rhristiiin  A^iMiciaiion 
has  decreed  tbe  banishment,  from  (heir  library,  of  the  works  of 
the  popular  American  humorist.  The  commitlee,  when  ques- 
tioned, acknowledged  that  they  had  never  read  his  works,  but 
had  condemned  them  for  the  comic  illnstrations  on  the  coverl 
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Amoito  certain  eluMf  of  Hi);hlkndrn  ihcre  ia  no  lupcnlition 
more  preralcTii  ihnn  l1i*t  wliiuh  rcjfanli  ihc  longeviij' of  deer; 
benui  a  Gaelic  adage  whicb  lui  been  ihiu  tranalatcd ;  — 

Thrice  Ihe  age  of  a  dog  if  that  of  a  horie; 

Thrice  ihu  ai;e  of  a  hone  i>  thai  or  a  man  ; 

Thrice  the  ajje  of  a  man  is  that  of  a  ilver  \ 

Tbriee  the  ■;,'«  of  a  deer  ii  llial  of  an  ragle  ; 

Tbrica  the  age  of  an  eigte  ii  that  of  ao  oak  tree. 

■■  Wb  had  fn  odr  bandi  rcitcrda/,"  «»«  ihe  Ftiohx,  "  a  rery 
cnrioui  phoiogr8|ib,  being  the  purirali  uf  a  Uuuiao  who  hnt 
JQit  arrived  in  I'arii^  broaght  bjr  the  dimior  of  a  ihcair«  at  Si. 
VuiertburK.  Hie  head  ii  ihut  of  a  iicoitl]  icrriL-r,  wiih  a  regu- 
lar inout,  InnK  kilk;  hair,  and  pendant  car*.  An  to  the  rest  of 
the  body  it  is  that  of  an  orUin^rv  man.  The  vaive  U  pcrfecily 
human  ;  he  ainveries  well,  and  is  not  devoid  of  inielligencc. 
Thai  is  a  good  deal  to  find  out  from  a  photo.,  but  they  are  so 
Inventive  in  iheio  days  in  I'aris. 

I,  Bcme,  by  a  won- 

B>be>l  up  n  chest  four  feet  lung,  marked  uitli  the  letters  "  I.  d 
I.,"  banded  nilh  inn,  and  full  of  gold  {liccrs.    The  laic  run 


Ihe  caitle,  and  in  which  craft  was  depoiiicd  ihe 

ration.  That  occurred  at  the  periud  wlien  Eiiguermnd  IV., 
laai  of  t)ie  Bires  de  Coucy,  hud  received  from  Auxria  the 
couniy  of  Nidau  •■  an  appanage.  What  teniained  of  the  Sii«'i 
property  wai  ceded  to  the  Orleans. 

A  LADT  waj  a  few  dayi  sines  swn  shopping  at  the  Vienna 
Exhibition,  nccompsnled  by  an  Auitrinn  officer.  They  rcacbcd 
the  French  Annexe,  and  were  much  struck  with  come  of 
Droird's  ilaiucltei.  Tbe  ofllcer  was  selcciing  some  fur  pur- 
chaso,  when  the  lady  was  heard  to  observe.  In  a  half  wbiaper, 
"But  we  base  spent  al]  our  money!"  "No  mailer,"  replied 
the  French  exhibitor,  "  kindly  give  me  your  name  and  address, 
and  I  will  send  the  statucitci."  Tbo  lady  fumbled  in  her 
pocket,  but  had  not  a  pencil  in  her  possession.  The  French- 
man lent  her  one,  and  was  agreeably  surprihcd  on  fitiding  ibe 
name  put  down  to  be  "  01)^,  Heine  Act  llclliinei."  The  impe- 
cunloui  offlcer  escorting  her  was  the  CittHU  Prince  of  Hanover. 
^Aphopoi  of  the  Ashanle«  war  the  London  Court  Journal 
makes  iba  following  humane  auggeiiion :  "  We  are  told  that 
the  Oold  Coast  Is  a  mats  of  impenetrable  jungle  and  forest, 
through  whiidi  it  IidilOcult  to  march,  and  in  which  the  enemy 
can  safely  hide.  It  seems  to  us  that  a  very  simple  process  would 
clear  the  forest  and  iunsle,  and  at  the  same  time  that  it  de- 
prived the  enemy  of  hit  hiding-place  clear  the  air  of  malaria. 
We  suggest  the  extensive  use  of  petroleum,  to  well  saturate  a 
great  extent  of  bush  and  forest,  and  when  the  wind  blows 
strongly  inland  sot  Are  to  It.  '  It  would  do  a  world  of  good,  and 
aave  ui  trouble  and  life.  Tbe  Ashautees  would  only  have  to 
run  for  it,  and  the  wild  beaita  must  friule.  This  plan  repeat- 
edly persevered  in  would  bo  at  least  sanitary.  Who  knows  ihat 
when  the  Jungle  Is  burnt  tbe  Gold  Coast  may  not  become 
healthy  1" 

Th«  C«tr«  Jmmul  says:  "A  story  is  told  at  the  expense 
of  one  of  our  bishopi  whose  usnally  retentive  memory  is  occa- 
sionally ■  little  ireacheroui  in  respect  of  proper  names.  While 
visiting  a  certain  town,  some  time  since,  as  he  stood  upon  tbe 
platform  waiting  for  a  train,  a  clergyman  accosted  the  bishop, 
shook  hands  warmlr,  and  b^an  numerotii  inquiries  in  rcemcd 
to  members  of  his  family  and  the  good  friend*  living  at  Bar- 
eheiter.  Tbe  bi«hop  was  pusaled ;  the  face  of  his  cordial  friend 
wai  quite  familiar,  and  lie  was  evidently  no  stranger  to  himself 
or  litmlly,  but  to  recall  hit  name  wat  Myond  any  eSitrt  of  the 
utemory.  Tbe  bishop  joined  in  a  lively  conrertailon,  disliking 
to  make  the  awkwatd  Inquiir,  and  lioping  for  some  chance 
word  to  reveal  the  name  of  his  friend.  But  it  eame  not,  and; 
a*  the  eonversaiion  went  on,  the  ignorance  became  more  and 
more  embarrassing.  Al  last  a  happy  thought  -came  to  tbe 
bishop ;  be  would  get  It  without  asking.  So  with  an  iodiflfereot 
air  he  asked, '  Let  me  see  —  I  forget  how  you  spell  yonr  name.' 
Bat  alas  for  tbe  expedienti  WlA  a  cnrions  smile  his  friend  re- 
plied, '  Well,  utoally  I  tpell  it  J-oD-e-s  I '  Just  at  that  moment 
the  bitbop  reitMrnbutd  the  iwcetsity  of  going  into  ibe  waiting 
nwm  to  look  after  his  travelling-big.  The  inability  to  apdl 
'  Jonea,'  or  the  suggestion  that  there  wat  more  than  one  way  of 
spelling  it  betrayed  something  cei  tainly,  and  tbe  bishop  saw  it." 

FMn  tbe  rich  stores  of  Bangarian  popular  poetry  Herr  Lnd- 
irig  Aignar  bat  jadicionaly  selected  a  number  of  tongs  and  bal- 
Ua,  and  hat  faithfully  midaied  dun  into  Qerman  verae.     Hit 


Uagmiittu  ValttOidUiaigtn  form  an  attractive  toIubc,  and  to* 
which  l)illy  deserve*  to  lie  studied  byallalio  are  inlrraHdii 
the  subjict  of  popular  litcraiure.  A  brief  bit  valutUe  laoo- 
duction  piecedm  the  poems,  and  from  it  much  may  be  lesmltt 
well  aliuut  the  Eun^s  ihi'mtelvet  at  the  people  who  ting  tbot, 
In  llun),'iiry,  as  in  everjr  olber  land,  love  ia,  of  course,  the  thmt 
which  moat  frequenily  inspire*  the  rustic  minttrel ;  kni  alnM 
at  numerous  a*  ibo  "  LieMtliedcr  "  are  ibe  "  Pu»iienliederi  or, 
Sones  of  tbe  Sicppct,"  tn  some  of  which  Ihe  romantic  alt  d 
the  herdsman'*  lite  Hnd*  ii*  peculiar  cxpreosion,  while  iq  oibm 
arc  dcscrilicd  the  adventure*  which  checker  the  wilder  txiilnM 
of  the  robber.  After  tliete  come  tbe  uings  devuted  to  aar  sad 
the  chaise,  to  ihc  diincc  and  the  feast,  as  well  lu  lo  ibeolhct 
themes  on  Hhich.  in  nil  countries,  the  singer's  tkill  i>  eieroKd. 
Less  numerous  ihan  ihc  olherv,  but  still  by  no  niciinirsTv,  sn 
the  poems  which  will  proliably  be  found  ibc  mutt  itiractiTen 
foreign  readers — ihe  semi-epic  or  dnmaiic  balladi  anil  re- 
mancet,  wherein  various  iiorie*  are  told,  the  mcriii  of  ubidi 
can  be  more  eaaily  conveyed  in  a  tranblitiun  than  ibe  fltenii( 
ehanns  oi  purely  lyric  sung.  . 

Thk  Naples  correspondent  of  ihe  AlMenaaa  writes:  "Fnn 
Ihe  local  juurnalt  J  leurn  that  the  form  of  anoiher  humsn  My, 
which  hnit'  been  impreased  on  the  ashe*  of  fompeii,  hai  bca 
preserved  in  platter  of  I'arii  within  the  last  few  days.  The  can 
IS  said  to  be  uxlrcmi'ly  beautiful,  and  fur  superior  to  an;  wbick 
have  hiiherto  been  taken.  The  headisa  porlraJt,  the  noieitlaif 
and  decidedly  aquiline,  the  lip«  full  and  half  open,  tbe  can  enw- 
mously  large.  There  is  no  mntcular  contraction  indiealite  of  s 
violent  death,  and  the  whole  person,  Hbiih  is  in  ihe  pote  of  oat 
who  sleep"  a  placid  sleep,  showi  that  ihlt  unhappy  cii>ieB  of 
Pompeii  died  of  asubyxia.  He  lies  on  the  left  ude,  miiiig  ila 
head  on  the  right  htnd,  whilst  tbe  other  arm,  bent  nndo'tlN 
breaat,  i*  almost  concealed  ;  the  leg*  are  drawn  up  nncqtsllj, 
tbe  left  more  than  the  riicht,  which  i*  iiretcbed  ouinitanllr. 
Around  the  loin*  wns  a  linen  covering,  which  ranccnlcd  s  ontU 
portion  of  the  leg*;  the  breatt  wo*  naked  without  aBliiTi,n- 
less  there  be  some  a]ipeantncc  of  one  under  the  Icfi  annpii ;  bsl 
the  feet  were  naked,  and  these  have  been  cast  mtgniticiiidj-  ll 
is  worthy  of  nolo  ibnt  this  body  wat  found  at  a  rrrainible 
height,  almost  on  (he  level  of  the  second  itory,  and  near  it  wot 
a  few  piece*  0 1  money  in  bronie  and  silver.  Thus  tnothcr  in- 
teresting addition  ia  made  to  the  casts  of  human  furrpa  nova 
the  Museum.  The  first  experiment  of  tbe  kind  wss  aisdc's 
long  time  ago' by  the  ComntendBtora  FiorelK,  now  Diiecurt' 
'the  National  Huaeum,  in  ihe  pretence  of  your  correapoodeit. 
it  created  a  great  scnialion  at  the  time,  as  well  it  migal,  toil 
brought  to  light,  if  not  to  life,  some  of  the  vlctimt  of  ihst  grot 
eruption  which  buried  a  whole  city  beneath  Its  ashet,  a^d]l^^ 
aeniod  us  with  typos  of  the  race  who  once  peopled  tbeitiedtrf 
that  now  silent  cily." 

Thobb  who  are  carious  to  recall,  not  French,  but  Paiioss 
society  tifty  year*  ago,  may  consult  the  w/iamrrt  of  I'ul  i» 
Knck,  that  amusing  and  naughty  author  whose  worka  Grcgs^ 
XVI.  put  in  the  index  while  plncmg  a  private  editiun  of  ihcoi  ii 
hit  Cabinet  library  tu  drive  dull  care  away  in  hla  lunflrii  p>r 
dm.  We  Icam  from  the  memoira  that  ihe  deceased  nnnrliti  uiil      ' 
perfect  horror  of  Quiltinj;  Paris.     One  day  Nrslor  RoqeepUa 
elicited  from  him  that  lie  had  never  been  lo  Holland,  iheroiiiDT 
of  his  fnlhcT  and  mulher;  that  tbe  idea  of  rititing  En^ui      | 
where  he  was  loved  almost  at  much  as  Dickens,  never  uuari 
his  brain  ;  that  he  had  never  teen  the  sea,  but  only  tbe  Set      l 
and  here  and  there  tbe  Hame.    His  son  *as  a  long  line  bcfcn      I 
be  coald  gel  him  to  hit  country  bouse  at  Goumay,  a  few  milo      I 
from   the  capital,  to  great  was   his  repugnance  to  leivs  tke 
Boulevards.     On  a  few  occaiiona  he  exhibited  curiosity ;  bt  *>      | 
anxious  at  one  time  to  tee  Ihe  lir«t  Emperor,  and  an  arUM  iset      < 
him  to  the  Tuilerie*  where,  during  a  concert,  and  whilst  [>*■ 
lending  to  play  a  fiddle,  he  hid  an  opportunity  of  seaiv''t' 
poleon.    He  expecled  to  find  a  hero,  but  n»ercly  saw  s  tvj 
stout  and  yellow  little  man.    Tbe  death  of  Faul  de  Sock  «■ 
tragic  enough.     During  the  »ege  he  learned   Ibat  bis  Utlll 
property  just  outside  the  walls  bad  been  destroyed,  that  l^ 
troopa  had  cut  down  bis  Ireea,  and  thai  hi*  bouM  hadhn 
tacked  by  marauder.    During  the  Commune  Paul  de  &^ 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  leave  hit  apartment  in  the  Boolenri 
St.  Martin-     He  sit  in  hit  artn-chair  near  the  window.  ann«- 
lest,  tilent,  and  anffering.    When  figbling  wat  going  m  is  th> 
stree^  and  the  Porte  St.  Martin  theatre  was  in  fiama  dan  <• 
his  door,  he  refused  m   move,  saying  to  bit  daoghnr,  'Go 
where  1  jott  at  well  die  here."    After  ibe  Cummaae  he  «»*«■ 
to  go  tnck  to  Romainville,  and  on  being  told  il  watoceapt* 
bj  uie  PrusaiaQs,  he  replied,  "  Well,  the  Pniinaat  are  beta' 
than  the  banditti  of  the  Cmnmnne."    Hem*  taken  ill.lw*' 
ever,  and  died  at  hit  hooaa  in  the  Boolevwd  St.  Harlia. 
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ZELDA'S  FORTUNE. 
BOOK  lU.    OFF  THE  8TAUE. 

CBAPTKK  XT.      CLADDIA  AT  HOMS. 

"  Zelda  f  "  ftt  last  asked  Aarun  id  a 
hoarBe  whisper,  as  he  iriped  hia  broir 
with  his  -sleBTB. 

"  This  is  a  bad  job,"  he  whined. 
"How  was  1  to  know  ghe'd  go  down 
with  a  tap  that  wouldn't  hare  killed  a 
fir?  Can't  you  say  something?  Don't 
sit  there  staring  at  me.  She's  dead, 
poor  dear  Mag ;  I  loved  her  dearly. 
Who  could  have  told?    I've  beaten 


She  laid  down  the  corpse  which  she 
had  held  np  in  her  strong  arms  long 
after  life  had  flown.  Every  nerve  in 
her  body  waa  quivering  with  excite- 
ment, rather  than  with  norror,  but  she 
looked  up  at  him  steadily  without 
rising  from  her  knees. 

"Aaron,  you  meant  to  kill  her.  I 
saw  yon  creep  along  the  wall  and 
bring  down  your  bar  tike  I've  seen 
butchera  fell  oxen.  I  am  glad  they 
can  hang  yon;  and  if  I  uve,  they 
shall." 

"Then  " —  He  looked  waveringly 
at  the  bar. 

"  You  are  a  coward.  You  dare  not 
■trike  me." 

"  Strike  you  ?  Never,  never.  What 
made  you  think  of  such  a  thing? 
Haven't  I  been  a  father  to  you  ? 
Haven't  I  brought  you  ap  when  that 
—  when  she  —  let  you  go  all  adrift  on 
the  road?" 

"  Look  here,  Aaron,  1  hate  you  with 
all  my  sonl.  1  sccoik  yon  too ;  for  you 
are  a  coward :  and  yet  you  dare  tell 
vDnr  lies  to  me.  By  the  woman  that 
lies  there,  who  said  she  loved  me,  you 
■hall  be  hanged,  nnless  "  — 

"  Unless  ?    I'd  do  anything  Ua  yon. 


I'll" 


"Only  tell  me 
Sylvia  would  have  thonght  nothing  of 
parleying  with  a  murderer ;  nor  did 
2elda.  "  I  have  you  under  my  hand, 
Aaron,  as  snre  as  you  had  her,  nor 
will  I  go  till  I  know  what  I  came  to 
know."  She  shuddered  stUI  at  the 
sight  of  the  corpse ;  but  it  was  death, 
not  murder,  that  filled  her  wilh  awe, 
and  widi  oetther  terror  nor  abhmrence. 


She  ought  to  have  been  paralyzed  or 
freniiea  :  but  none  of  the  circumstances 
that  made  death  horrible  were  appre- 
ciable by  one  who  had  been  nursed  in 
the  cradle  of  ignorance  and  crime. 
Aaron  recovered  courage  —if  such  a 
word  can  be  used  of  a  man  with  whom 
a  simple  dread  of  banging  stood  for 
reniorse  and  for  every  kind  of  fear. 
"  My  name  is  Alice  Maynanl.  Why 
am  I  called  Zelda  ?     Who  is  she  ?  " 

"  I  will  make  a  clean  breaet  of  it ;  1 
will,  on  my  soul."  Ho  wiped  bis 
forehead  again.  "  It  was  all  tor  your 
sake  1  hit  her ;  it  was,  on  my  soul.  So 
you  know  who  you  are,  do  you?  So 
did  she.  'And  why  did  I  take  you? 
Why,  just  because  —  because  —  be- 
cause we  had  a  quarrel.  You  are  Miss 
Maynard,  stire  enough  ;  and  so  "  — 

"  Aaron,  you  are  going  to  tell  me 

"No,  on  my  soul.  That  wasn't 
what  I  wanted  to  say  though.  This  is 
the  whole  truth,  if  yon  will  have  it; 
lava  miro  «o/oAoZo>nui  opre  latt  —  I  take 
my  oath  on  it." 

"  .  .  .  .  And  my  brother?"  He 
had  told  her  what  the  reader  has 
doubtless  guessed  —  the  truth,  as  he 
Iwlieved. 

"  How  should  I  know  ?  He's  dead 
too  for  what  I  care.  But  what  the  old 
Bartngro  told  me  just  put  me  on  the 
road.  I  made  a  trip  to  the  place  on 
purpose,  and  heard  of  a  young  ek<dfO 
they'd  picked  up  and  put  in  the  work- 
house —  which  it  mignt  or  It  mightn't 
be  him." 

"  Didn't  you  ask  his  name  ?  " 

"  They  didn't  call  him  after  his 
father  ;  taow  should  they  ?  Who  cared 
about  the  brat's  name  ?  I  only  wanted 
to  have  arodover  —  her  —  for  God's 
sake,  Zelda,  do  put  something  over 
her  eyes  I  I'd  give  just  auything  for 
a  glass  of  brandy.  The  fools  of 
Qorgioi  called  him  Harold  Vaughan. 
And  that's  the  truth,  and  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth ;  It's 
taehipen  and  sor  taeliipen,  ftrin  man 
modevol  —  so  help  ms  1  " 

Harold  Vaughan  —  Lord  Lisbom's 
workhouse  boy  —  the  evidence  was 
more  than  enough  fbr  more  exisent 
logicians  than  she.  Was  it  this,  then, 
that  had  filled  her  heart  with  Harold 
Vanghan  ?  Was  she,  in  truth,  of  his 
very  blood  and  he  of  her*  ?  In  spite 
of  all  things,  though  imderground  with 
a  corpse  and  a  murderer,  she  felt  her 
heart  spring  up  witli  what  was  almost 

Joy- 


'   In  the  mean  time,  while  the  late  h^ 

Sar^girl  was  throwing  away  herhnn- 
nat,  and  the  pauper  of  the  Old 
Wharf-Side  waa  preparing  to  ^ve  up 
her  thousands,  t^e  ex-heiress,  Claudia 
Brandt,  was  painfully  toiling  neither 
for  greed  nor  for  love,  but  for  the  com- 
monest daily  needs.  Her  own  two 
hands  were  her  only  friends  ;jiot  even 
her  father  could  be  reckoned  her  Mend 
any  more.  AH  be  could  do  was  to 
sink  and  die  l>efore  her  eyes.  She  had 
a  bitter  struggle  with  oerself  when, 
after  leavinz  Zelda,  she  returned  to 
what  she  called  her  home.  T}ierewas 
no  doubt  but  that  she,  for  her  father's 
sake  more  than  her  own,  was  in  the 
direst  need  of  the  five-and-twenty 
pounds  that  had  dropped  down  upon 
her  like  a  godsend,  but  had  turned  out 
to  be  linked  with  such  barbarous  con- 
ditions that  to  take  it  would  at  the 
best  be  nothing  leas  than  an  almost 
impossible  seirdegradatiou.  She,  in 
her  inexperience  of  men,  found  no 
reason  to  distrust  Carol's  random  talk, 
from  which  she  had  teamed  that  Har- 
old Vanghan  was  prosperous  and  flonr^ 
ishing:  and  how  could  she,  even  to 
save  herself  from  the  poorhouse,  accept 
pay  from  one  who  could  be  to  him  but 
one  thing?  To  save  herself — ^es, 
that  might  be  nothing,  but  what  right 
had  she  to  recoil  even  from  self-degra- 
dation when  her  father's  life,  perhaps, 


e  scale,  and  nothing^  but  h 
espect  on  the  other 


her  land- 
■scape  still  unsold,  but  her  i 
more  unwell  that  evening  than  he  had 
ever  been  before.  She  looked  from 
him  to  her  sketch  of  Zelda,  and  back 
from  her  sketch  of  Zelda  to  him.  Per- 
haps he  waa  dying  simply  because  his 
daughter,  for  Uie  sake  ol  selfish  senti- 
ment, refused  to  shut  her  eyes  and 
paint  a  woman's  head  for  five-and- 
twenty  guineas.  She  could  bear  the 
self-accusation  no  longer,  and  thouzh 
every  word  she  wrote  was  wrung  like 
gall  frtna  what  she  chose  to  call  her 
rebellious  pride,  she  wrote  to  Zelda 
the  only  words  she  could  find  in  her 
heart  to  say.  She  felt  that  she  was 
making  herself  look  unutterably  me«ii 
and  sl^mefnlly  sordid  in  the  eyes  of  a 
woman  who,  had  it  not  l>een  for  dM- 
perate  need,  she  would  have  scorned 
to  touch  wilh  the  end  of  a  Kioto's 
finger:  she,  though  unexalted  by  any 
exceptional  emouon,  or  any  strivinst  - 
^ter  the  oniuteUigible,  or  any  of  t£e 
shadowy  robes  of  dreamland,  was  In 
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truth  executing  the  most  real,  the 
hardest,  the  bittereit  lelf-MCiifice  of 
all,  for  it  wu  one  of  her  whole  nature, 
thongb  it  could  leave  no  outward 
tignB.  A  much  larger  or  a  much 
nnaller  nature  might  nare  swallowed 
the  pill,  and  thought  nothing  of  it : 
but  Claudia  was  not  one  of  those  who 
itretended  to  be  aboTe  the  world  and 
its  hard  and  fait  diatinctlons  between 


letter  was  limptf  a  request  that 


in^a 


ri^t  and  wrong. 
Her  letter  wai 
Mademoiselle  Leczinika  would  appoint 
the  next  sitting,  and  a  statement  that 
her  father's  health,  a«  it  required  con- 
stant watchtulneBs,  would  oblige  her 
to  receive  her  sitters  in  her  own  studio. 
Under  no  circumBtanceB  vould  rhe 
nu     the     riak     of    meeting    Harold 


Vaaeb 


Uving  written  and  seut  her  note, 
and  having  seen  that  her  father  was  as 
comlbrtable  for  the  night  as  might  be, 
■he  set  to  work.  She  placed  her  first 
sketch  before  ber,  and  forced  her  mem- 
cnj  to  travel  over  ever;  line,  so  that 
In  order  to  produce  a  perfect  likeness 
of  her  eneniy  she  might  leave  no  stone 
notnmed.  Her  study  was  no  mere 
exercise  in  castle  building,  no  mere 
excuse  for  the  idle  indulgence  of  jeal- 
ous dreams.  She  put  ^1  her  heart 
and  mind  into  her  detestable  work,  as 
fnllj  as  she  had  tried  to  put  it  into  her 

£lam  sewing.  But  still  ihe  effort  cost 
er  many  a  hitter  pang.  Sh&  was 
compelled  everf  moment  to  fortify  ber- 
■elf  with  the  thouebt  that  it  was  for 
her  father's  sake,  lor  she  was  a  hun- 
dred times  tempted  to  throw  the 
sketch  into  the  flickering  fire.  She 
was  unable  to  comfort  herself  with  the 
resolution  that  as  soon  as  sbeconld 
sell  her  landscape  the  actresn,  or  some 
charity,  should  ne  repaid  every  fai^ 
thing  of  the  five-and-twenty  pounds. 
Bnt  as  she  looked,  and  as  she  drew 
npon  her  memoi7,  her  interest  could 
not  fUl  to  grow. 

Hatred  among  women  by  no  means 
blinds  them  to  one  another's  charms, 
and  Zelda's  were  only  too  numerous 
in  a  painter's  eyes.  Claudia  was  lai^e 
and  fair,  and  br  the  sympathy  of  con- 
Uast  ^e  thouent  she  could  understand 
why  Harold  vaaehan  should  have 
been  enslaved,  so  &  as  mere  personal 
beauty  was  concerned,  and,  as  a 
woman,  rated  far  too  hiehly  the  influ-. 
encB  ol  mere  personal  beauty  upon 
men.  There  was  something  a  little 
gratifying  even  in  the  thought  that 
Eer  former  lover  had  left  her  for  some 
one  BO  entirely  opposite  to  herself.  If 
he  had  been  faithless  to  her  for  the 
sake  of  some  sister  blonde,  she  would 
have  been  unable  to  find  half  the  un- 
willins  excnse  for  him  that  in  spite  of 
berseR  she  drew  from  the  coal-black 
bur  and  hri^t  brown  eyes.  She  could 
not  let  her  whole  soul  break  out  over 
her  task  —  it  was  not  in  ber  nature  — 
or  she  would  have  cried  out  agidnst 
her  fate  in  tones  to  which  the  passion- 
ftta  impulses  of  Zelda  would  have  been 
bnt  whispers.  Hod  she  not  deliber- 
ately and  with  all  her  strength,  not. 


moginatii 
he  had  e 


indeed,  with  many  words,  but  with  all 
her  heart,  freely  given  her  life  into  the 
hands  of  this  man,  and  could  such  a 
gift  ever  be  recalled  ? 

No  —  she  must  be  nothing  more 
than  a  daughter  now,  until  her  &ther 
died,  and  then  she  thought  herself 
capableof  burying  herself  in  her  work, 
like  the  great  artists  she  had  read  of, 
and  of  forgetting  that  there  was  any 
diflerence  oetween  men  and  women. 
And  thus  she  spent  the  night  over  her 
sketch,  trying  to  work  out  its  best 
treatment,  until  hw  bnun  was  tired. 
;ination  was   not   her  forle;  but 

S;h  to  feel  that  no  servile 
d  serve  her  here.  She 
left  off  weary,  and  with  a  feeling  of 
despondency  that  forewarned  her  ebe 
should  fail  —  that  to  pwnt  Zelda  was 
for  stronger  hands  tJian  hers.  Any 
of  the  great  painters  whose  sut^cesa 
■be  envied  would  have  smiled  at  the 
pains  she  took  to  do  more  than  her 
very  utmost  for  her  fee.  But  she  was 
doing  more  (ban  merely  earnine  a 
fee  —  having  once  brought  herself  to 
the  task,  it  became  no  longer  a  task, 
but  the  burden  of  the  conscience  of  a 

She  was  no  heaven-bom  eenius ; 
she  had  to  trust  to  labor,  and  never 
thought  of  deliberately  closiog  her 
eyes.  They  had  to  close  of  them- 
selves before  she  rested  them.  In 
after  times  it  seemed  a  miracle  to  her- 
self how  she  contrived  to  crush  into 
one  day  and  every  day  the  functions 
of  nurse,  bedside  physician,  house- 
keeper, and  bread-winner,  without 
ceasing  to  be  an  artist  so  far  as  ber 
natiuu  allowed.  No  wonder  that  her 
unchanging  fidelity  of  heart  became 
dull  and  chronic  instead  of  acute  and 
passionate.  It  needed  her  interview 
with  Zelda  to  fan  into  passing  activity 
the  embers  of  her  love  ;  but  thej  had 
never  ceased  to  glow  nndemeath  the 
crust  of  ber  all-absorbing  duties.  Her 
lot  was  far  harder  than  her  rival's  in 
that  while  Zelda  loved  one  of  whom 
she  believed  herself  to  be  unworthy, 
Claudia,  against  her  will,  was  com- 
pelled by  her  nature,  of  which  thor- 
oughness and  faithfulness  were  the 
very  essence,  to  love  one  whom  she 
believed  to  be  unworthy  of  her. 
There  wag  simply  no  limit  to  the  con- 
trasts between  the  two.  Zetda's  lifb, 
indeed,  was  without  wholesome  sun- 
shine, but  it  was  lighted  up  by  a  hun- 
dred false  glares  that  did  duty  for  the 
sun  —  she  bad  hopes,  dreams,  her 
nightly  stage  excitement,  whims  to 
gratify,  and  the  means  of  gratifying 
them  all.  Not  even  the  dulIeEt  rush- 
light lighted  up  the  plodding  twilight 
of  Claudia's  nights  and  days.  But 
there  was  yet  another  contrast  —  while 
Zelda  would  have  been  driven  by 
Claudia's  life  into  madness  or  suicide, 
Claudia  consciously  called  all  her 
strength  together  and  patiently  toiled 
on.  With  ber,  labor  took  the  place 
of  hope,  and  patience  of  lelf-will. 

At  the  end  of  a  very  few  days,  how- 
ever, she  was  to  find  something,  though 


of  no  more  consequence  than  Denis 
Carol.  On  the  fiurth  morning  her 
self-constituted  agent  and  patron  came 
quietly  into  her  room,  with  a  strangely 
gloomy  look  npon  his  brow.  He  was 
smoking,  not  in  his  usual  matter^ 
fact  fa^on,  but  in  such  a  hard  and 
preoccupied  manner  that  he  forgot 
nis  politeness,  and  did  not,  as  befue, 
leave  his  pipe  on  Ihe  landing,  oataide 
the  door.  More  strange  than  all,  it 
was  a  full  minute  before  he  ntteied  a 
word.  She  was  glad  to  see  hira,  how- 
eve* —  he  had  meant  to  be  kind  in 
his  own  way,  and  she  was  reduced  to 
feeling  intensely  grateful  for  the  moat 
barren  of  good  intentions. 

"  So  you're  not  painting  Miss  Lee- 
zinska  afler  all,  I  find?"  he  aaked 
abruptly. 

"No  ;  she  doesn't  seem  to  care  to 
go  on.  Nor  do  I  either,  for  that  mat- 
ter.    I  don't  like  her." 

"  Well  —  no — she's  not  a '  woman's 
woman.  But  yon  mustn't  be  too  in- 
dependent, Miss  Brandt,"  he  went  an, 
in  a  tone  from  which  all  the  leU- 
sufficient  buoyancy  hod  departed. 
"  Though  Independence  isn't  a  bad 
line,  if  you  only  have  cheek  at  the 
bock  of  it.  People  who  quarrel  with 
their  bread-and-butter  are  not  snch 
fools  as  they  look.  If  their  grumbling 
gets  other  people  to  butter  their  bread 
on  both  eiaes  to  quiet  them.  Do  yon 
ever  read  the  papers?  '* 
"Never.  Why?" 
"  Oh,  nothing,"  he  said,  nneadly. 
"  I  only  meant  it's  as  well  to  look  u- 
ter  Ihe  advertisements — in  the  Tnon- 
pet,  particularly.  I  su^tose  you  want 
to  know  why  I've  come  ?  By  the  way, 
how's  ihe  poor  old  gentiemao  7  " 

"My  father?    Much  the  same  — 
there  he  sits :  it  is  horrible  to  see  him 
the  same,  day  after  day,  and  I  able  to 
do  nothing  for   him.     I   doubt  if  he 
knows  even  me  always." 
"  Does  he  ever  read  the  pfipers  ?  " 
"  How  could  be  ?  " 
"  Ton   know    St.   Bavons   well,   of 
course?     Did  yon   ever   use   to   vist 
among  the  poorV" 

"  A  little  ~  but  I  was  feaifnlly 
lazy  and  selfish  In  those  days." 

"  Is  there  a  place  called  Old  soue- 
thingor other  —  something  Side ? " 

"Ton  mean  the  Old  Wharf-Sde, 
a  hideous  place  —  I  waa  in  it  once, 
on  some  business  for  my  poor  father. 
I  never  visited  there :  indeed  I  neva 
heard  of  anybody  doing  so  but  the 
police.  What  do  you  want  to  knqw 
of  such  a  place?  " 

"  Nothing  —  only  a  matter  of  boii- 
ness  :  that's  all.  I  was  talking  abont 
St.  Bavons  with  Brandon,  of  the 
Trwnptt,  and  I  wanted  to  know  eome- 
thing.  So  you  never  read  Ihe  pa- 
pers?" 

"Never.     Even   if   I   car«d   to,    I 

"  Miss  Brandt,  Pre  been  thinking  a 
lot  abont  you.    You  are  so  good,  and 
so  brave,  and  so  everything  diat  I 
r  saw  any  woman  that  was  befon 
I  my  homv — that  I  won't  have 
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•11  tliis,  and  it  shan't  be.  Yon're  kill- 
Ihk  youTBelf  by  inches  —  yard*  — 
BUM.  You're  letting  jroor  father, 
poor  old  gentleman,  eat  you  up  by 
mouthfulB  —  pouads.  I'm  not  a  bad 
fellow,  though  I'm  aa  poor  as  CnesuB : 
bnt  if  I  wasn't  Dii^nefl,  I  wouldn't 
be  Alexander." 

**  You  are  very  good  to  me —  though 
I  can't  gneu  why.  But  aa  to  my  poor 
father,  whom  haa  he  to  depend  on 
born  hour  to  hour  but  me  ?  Oh,  I  am 
strong  enough,  never  fear.  If  you 
could  only  t^  me  how  1  might  *mk 
really  hard,  and  get  someUung  — I 
don't  care  how  little.  You  see  we  are 
beyond  being  shamed  of  our  pov- 
erty,"  she  said,  with  a  bitter  smile. 
"  The  wolf  lias  passed  the  door." 

She  went  to  her  father  aa  she  ipoke, 
to  ahift  his  pillows.    Carol  tooK  ad- 


feel 


ita^  of  her  back  being  tnroed  t 
'    —    *■'-    pocket.      "Only 


"Curse  my  luck  —  only 
laat  till  next  week,  and  \  came  out 
this  morning  with  ever  so  many  pounds 
—  all  gone  —  burned  throngh  the  lio- 
isg  —  melted  awav.  Never  mind  — 
firarpence  is  somethinK,  and  I'll  ruse 
the  wind  somehow,  I  dare  eay."  So 
be  olaced  the  four  coppers  at  tne  back 
of  the  mantle-piece,  nnere  she  nd^t 
find  them  by  accident  and  think  they 
had  been  carelessly  mialaid. 

Zeld&  had  thrown  away  a  thousand 
pounds  ;  Carol  only  deprived  himself 


MKTtfice  was  to  be  judged  without 
lefitrence  to  expenditure,  Carol's  lui^ 
passed  Zelda'sby  preciselv  four  pen- 
nies. Hia  was  worth  notning  plui  a 
pint  of  beer  ;  hers  was  worth  p^e- 
ciaetv  nothing  at  all. 

Clandia  shifted  the  pillows.  But 
Carol,  while  in  the  act  of  emptying  hit 
empty  pockets,  was  startled  by  a  sSght 
but  sndden  cry.  He  started  forward 
—  Mr.  Brandt's  face  was  distorted 
fearfully,  and  his  head  had  fallen  down 
(»tha  chest,  aa  if  the  neck  had  lost 
an  power  to  support  it.  For  a  mo- 
ment he  stood  aa  helpless  as  the  old 
man  :  but  a  glance  at  Claudia's  ago- 
nized face  that  turned  to  him  for  help 
had  the  miraculous  effect  of  absolutely 
inspiring  him  with  presence  of  mind 
in  time  of  need. 

"  A  doctor  I  "  he  cried  out;  "  I 
know  —  hold  hard  till  I'm  back  again- 
Ill  bring  the  beat  in  the  world  —  it^s 
but  a  step,  and  I'll  run." 

Claudia  looked  a  world  of  thaoki 
that  »ve  him  wiaKs,  and  then  did  the 
best  she  could  do,  nelplesa  and  alone 
'  as  she  was,  to  prevent  aid  from  com- 
bg  too  late.  Waa  it  death  itself,  or 
was  it  another  stroke  that  waa  only 
bringing  death  nearer?  In  either 
case,  the  hand  of  death  waa  on  him, 
bnt  it  would  be  sometUne  too  fearful 
if  the  final  blow  descendeanow.  Hav- 
ing done  all  she  could,  she  could  only 
watch  his  face  and  hold  his  pulse,  so 
aa  to  be  in  readineas  for  the  sligbteat 
change.     Carol  was  away  a  long  time 


—  so  long,  that  she  thought  he  would 
never  return.  She  went  backwards 
and  forwards  from  the  window  to  tbe 
uh^,  and  from  the  chiur  again  to  the 
window,  her  heart  rushing  into  her 
throat  at  the  sound  of  every  passing 
vehicle,  and  sinking  down  again  as 
it  rolled  by.  She  would  be  obliged 
to  seek  herself  tor  nearer  aid  — but 
how  for  a  moment  could  she  leave 
the  perhaps  dying  man  alone?  At 
last,  without  DBT  hearing  it,  a  cab 
stopped  at  the  door,  and  her  ear 
caught  the  sound  of  hurrying  foot- 
steps on  the  atairs.  She  ran  to  the 
door  of  the  room,  and  found  herself 
&ce  to  face  with  Harold  Vanghan. 
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OHAPTBB  X.      A  I.AWTBR'b  GLEAK. 

Thk  Marquis  of  Klnsgear  arrived 
quite  safely  in  London,  and  as  it  was 
a  fine  day  he  walked  from  the  Pad- 
dington  Station  to  Argyll  Street, 
where  Mr.  Sharpe's  office  was  situate. 
A  nobleman  of  the  last  generation 
would  not  have  done  so,  his  own 
father  would  not  have  done  so;  and 
walking  the  streets  is  by 
a  custom  which  can  be  o 
to  persons  of  high  rank  in  general, 
because  the  mud,  the  dnst,  and  the 
wind  are  no  respecters  of  persons, 
and  a  bespattered  peer  loses  much 
of  the  grace  of  his  appearance. 
However,  Lord  Kinsgear  was  not, 
as  already  stated,  sufficiently  con- 
sciona  or  mindful  of  his  rank,  and 
was  now  to  learn  how  convenient  a 
thing  it  is  to  carry  a  ciwnet  in  full 
view  about  with  one  upon  the  panels 
of  a  carnage  and  Uie  buttons  of 
servants.  It  saves  so  much  time ;  it 
makes  all  kinds  of  business  jfo  aa 
smoothly  and  pleasantly  as  if  the 
wheels  of  life  were  fresh  oiled,  and 
time  had  ordered  new  gpringa  to  his 
charioL 

Now  the  marquis,  having  left  hia 
coronet  behind  bim  on  the  dog-cart 
which  conveyed  him  from  his  ances- 
tral home  to  the  railway  station  at 
Beuimanoir,  looked  like  any  other 
ordinary  young  Englishman.  He 
dressed  very  plainly,  he  had  a  slight 
stoop  ;  he  wore  a  round  hat,  and 
earned  his  gloves  in  his  pocket;  his 
fingers  were  not  unfrequently  fretted 
by  the  marks  of  a  ftle,  and  some- 
what stwned  with  the  chemical 
ingredients  which  he  used  in  scien- 
tific experiments,  which  were  really 
quite  below  the  attention  of  a  noble- 
man of  his  condition.  But  all  this 
Teanmanoir. 
the  station 
in  a  smock-frock,  or  in  no  frock  at 
all,  his  arrival  would  have  excited  the 
same  awe-etricken  sensation.  The 
p<sters^  and  the  ticket  clerk,  and  the 


flymen  around  would  have  vied  with 
each  other  as  to  which  of  them  should 
first  pnmounce  the  delicious  worda 
"  My  lord,"  and  offer  up  incense  to 
him.  Therefore,  had  Mr.  Skipwortb 
Sharpe's  new  clerk,  who  was  engaged 
in  the  lawyer's  office  to  keep  his  body 
and  soul  together  upon  eighteen 
shillings  a  we^,  only  known  who  waa 
the  commonplace  young  man  who 
rang  the  bell  which  duturbed  him 
Just  as  he  was  writing  down  six-and* 
eightpence  on  a  piece  of  blotting-pa- 
per to  keep  his  hand  in,  there  is  no 
knowing  what  the  poor  fellow  would 
liave  done  to  push  his  fortunes.  Un- 
happily for  the  clerk's  future  peace  of 
mind  he  did  not  know  Lord  Kins- 

C,  because  that  dily  Doblemao 
not  a  single  sign  tiS  his  coro- 
net upon  or  about  or  near  bim. 
If  he  nad  only  had  an  acauaintance 
to  say,  "  Good-by,  my  lord,"  or, 
"Where  shall  we  meet  again,  mar- 
quis? "  if  there  had  been  one  single 
Bolitaiy  indication  of  his  rank,  uia 
clerk  would  have  been  warned, 
and  certainly  would  not  have  let 
his  chance  slip  by.  As  there  waa 
nothing,  positively  nothing,  the  clerlf 
stood  upon  his  own  rank,  as  a  gentle- 
man in  a  I..ondon  solicitor's  office, 
who  is  a  citizen  of  no  mean  city  : 
and  seeing  before  him  rather  a 
loutish-looktnK  youth  indifferently 
clothM,  when  ne  opened  the  door  he 
growled,  "  Now  then,  what's  up  ?  " 
and  thinking  he   might,   perhaps,    do 

a  littio  practical   Jokmr  • ""—  *^" 

tedium  of    business,  I 
the  Thames  afire  ?  " 

"Is  Mr.  Sharps  at  home,  air?" 
asked  the  marquis,  modestly ;  and 
he  could  hardly  have  put  tbe  quev 
tion  in  a  worse  form.  If  you  do  not 
call  a  vu^ar  Frenchman  Monaienr,  he 
will  not  answer  you.  If  you  call  a 
vulgar  Englishman  Sir,  or  Izeat  him 
with  any  semblance  of  respect,  he  is 
ahnost  sure  to  insnlt  you.  So  when 
the  nobleman  had  made  a  courteona 
Inquiry  of  the  lawyer's  clerk,  the 
lawyer's  clerk  answered  after  the  man- 
ner of  his  kind. 

"  What's  that  to  you  ?  Don't  yon 
see  all  these  gents  waiting  ?  Ain  t  I 
good  enough  to  hear  what  you're  got 
to  say  ?  " 

The  Marquis  of  Kinsgear  now 
thought  it  waa  high  time  to  take  out 
his  coronet,  and  putting  a  card  in  the 
hand  of  the  clerk,  he  answered,  as  if 
in  command  of  hia  troop  of  horse,  — 
"  I  have  an  appointment  with  Mr. 
Sharpe.  See  u  he  is  diseDgaged." 
Upon  the  card  waa  printed  in  very 
plain  characten^ 


stroke  of  its  tiny  wing ;  but  if  it  had 
been  a  steam-hammer  falling  suddeDly 
on  the  head  ctf  the  lawyer's  oletku 
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could  hardlj  b&ToIiad  a  mora  terrible 
effect  upon  him.  He  itaggerad  back 
M  if  be  Wl  been  itruck,  becnme  ashea 
white,  blue,  yellow,  then  fairly  turned 
t^l  with  frizht  and  mortification,  hid- 
ing bit  guirty  remorieful  head  in  the 
doorway  of  Mr.  Skipworth  Sharpe's 
own  Inner  lanctuar^. 

The  lawyer,  seeing  him  gasp  spas- 
modically  there,  called  out  roughly  to 
aak  what  he  meant  by  rnBhing  in  upon 
hia  privacy  without  knocking  ;  and  as 
harsn  words  generally  act  a«  a  restor- 
ative to  the  nerrea,  this  wretched  clerk 
was  sufficiently  reviTed  by  his  maBter'i 
anger  to  stretch  out  the  card  silently. 
But  be  could  not  speak. 

"  Show  my  lord  markis  in.  Deary 
me,  now  who'd  have  thought  that  you 
should  have  let  the  markis  wait  out 
there  now  ?  Come  in,  my  lord.  I  be^ 
your  lordship  to  walk  this  way.  I 
nope  I  see  your  lordship  quite  welL 
Is  his  Grace  the  dock  in  good  'elib, 
my  lord?  This  way, my  lord,  —  this 
way,"  cried  profuse  Mr.  Sharpe,  haat- 
eniag  himself  forward  to  welcome  his 
noble  visitor,  and  absolutely  blossom- 


almost  quivered  with  excitement  and 
satisfaction  when  the  young  man  shook 
hands  with  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  miserable 
clerk  climbed  up  upon  his  office  stool, 
and  tore  his  hair  and  kicked,  silently 
howling  in  his  utter  abasement  and 
grievous  anguish.  Meantime,  the  boy 
of  eighteen  years  old  naturally  toot 
prec^ence  of  all  who  were  waiting. 
A  widow  lady  and  tier  son  in  deep 
mourning  were  hurried  out  of  the 
lawyer's  private  room,  fueling  qnite 
ashamed  of  being  in  the  way  of  a 
marquis  ;  and  the  other  persons  wait^ 
ing  were  only  a  country  gentleman 
ftoro  Devonslure  in  haste  to  catch  an 
express  train,  a  clergyman,  a  physi- 
cian, a  barrister,  and  an  Indian  colonel 
on  half-pay. 


Altbouqh  Mr.  Sbarpe's  office  was 
located  on  the  Kraund-floor  of  a  rather 
dingy  bouse  and  had  certainly  a  shabby 
aspect,  yet  there  was  that  indescrib- 
abie  air  about  it  which  would  have  told 
an  experienced  Londoner  it  was  con- 
nected in  some  way  with  rank,  fashion, 
loose  money  transactions,  great  ex- 
pectations, noblemen  and  gentlemen 
in  want  of  temporary  accommodation 
on  personal  security,  racing,  theatri- 
cals, and  the  opera-houses.  Club  por- 
ters, and  valets,  and  now  and  then  a 
'  lady's-maid,  were  forever  coming  with 
notes  and  wailing  for  answers.  Han- 
som cabs  drove  up  in  hot  haste,  and 
deposited  young  men,  who  rushed  out 
of  them  banking  the  footboard  loudly, 
and  commonly  rushed  back  again  with- 
out th^  errand,  Mr.  iikipworth 
Bharpe  being  usually  engaged  at  least 
six.  deep  on  business  days.     He  did 
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not  reside  in  Ar^U  Street ;  and  in- 
deed it  was  not  wways  easy  for  any 
one  who  was  not  in  his  conndence  to 
find  him  when  he  was  not  at  his  office. 
Ha  had  a  habit  of  lending  money  to 
builders  who  were  constructing  new 
streets  in  promising  neighborhoods; 
and  he  liked  to  look  personally  after 
property  in  which  he  Lad  en  interest. 
Whenever,  therefore,  any  client  wished 
to  see  Mr.  Skipworth  Sharpe,  and  Mr. 
Skipworth  Sharpe  wished  to  see  him, 
or  ner  fwhich  waa  a  verj^  different 
business),  he  made  an  appointment  on 
the  outskirts  of  civilization,  and  was 
found  located  in  a  splendid  suite  of 
apartments,  in  a  palace  with  a  scafibld- 
ing  still,  up  L»fore  it.  A  few  months 
or  weeks  afterwards  that  palace  was 
generally  in  the  occupation  of  a  noble- 
man or  gentleman,  who  had  been  re- 
cently in  pecuniary  difficulties,  and 
Mr.  Sharpe  had  transferred  bis  abode 
elsewhere.  He  encamped ;  he  did  not 
settle  in  a  house,  and  he  hod  no  need 
to,  for  he  travelled  a  great  deal,  and 
had  extensive  dealings  at  Epsom, 
Newmarket,  Doncaster,  Melton  Mow- 
bray, and  wherever  men  and  horses 
were  gathered  together.  A  hard 
life,  perhaps,  but  interesting,  was  the 
life  of  Mr.  Skipworth  Sharpe,  and  be 
had  continued  to  lead  it  for  about 
thirty  years  without  relaxation.  He 
was  enormously  rich,  and  went  on 
heaping  up  money,  not  in  paltry 
guineas  and  six-and-eight  pences,  but 
in  hundreds  of  thousands  at  a  single 
haul.  People  who  did  not  know  him 
called  him  a  Jew  ;  in  fact  he  was  the 
son  of  a  Yorkshire  gentleman's  groom  ; 
and  the  Yoiishire  ecntleman,  whose 
name  waa  Skipworlli,  liad  aubsequently 
bound  the  boy  apprentice  to  a  shrewd 
Yorkshire  attorney.  Under  the  able 
tuition  of  this  professional  gentleman, 
Mr.  Sharpe  bsd  early  acquired  a  de- 
cided taste  for  money-getting  and  the 
clearest  possible  understanding  of  the 
means  by  which  money  could  be  mode 
safely,  tJiot  is  to  aay,  without  afler- 
clapa  or  unprofitable  waste  of  time  in 
defending  suits  at  law  or  equity.  He 
was  admitted  himself,  in  due  course, 
aa  an  "  attorney  gent,  one;  "  and  his 
place  of  business  waa,  as  above  de- 
scribed, situated  within  a  minute's 
walk  of  the  Union  Bank  of  London  on 


aionally  happened  that  Mr.  Skipworth 
Sbarpe's  clients  found  themselves 
under  the  necesuty  of  visiting  both  of 
theae  institutione  before  they  had  quite 
done  with  him.  But  he  was  not  a 
Doiay  man ;  persons  in  his  walk  of 
life  seldom  like  a  public  riot ;  and  It 
frequently  happened  that  when  Mr. 
Sbarpe's  clients  merely  saw  the  police 
court  revealed  to  them,  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance, they  did  not  desire  to  go  any 
farther  in  that  direction,  but  promptly 
returned  backwards.  Beaides,  Mr. 
Sharpe  only  took  the  cream  off  his 
cnstomers.  He  never  lent  money  in 
small  sums.  He  never  consentea  to 
ha*e  any  dealings  with  a  nobleman 
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or  gentleman  who  had  ever  beenii 
other  hands.  With  such  foreiivbi 
and  prudence  be  would  have  succeeded 
in  any  career  he  bad  chosen  lo  follow. 
If  he  waa  a  money-lender,  it  wai  simplf 
because  tbe  cards  of  life  had  been 
dealt  to  him  for  the  game  of  vingt-et- 
un —  or  usury.  He  might  quite  u 
well  have  been  a  party  whip  and  sv- 
cecsful  politician,  as  Mr.  Skipirtrl}!, 
his  godfather,  had  been  before  bin. 
He  was  a  very'  good  fellow ;  dvil,  mr- 
viceable,  kind.  Hia  principal  mik- 
ness  was  an  itch  for  high  society,  ud 
he  was  never  so  happy  aa  when  he 
could  be  seen  perched  up  in  adngor 
a  phaeton  beside  a  duke,  a  maiqnii, 
or  even  an  earl.  He  hod  few  otber 
pleaaures.  The  man,  though  fUoid 
lond  of  personal  adornment,  was  abste. 
miouB  and  self-denying  in  otberte- 
spects.  He  took  little  rest,  he  worked 
hard,  he  dined  habitually  off  a  plite 
of  cold  meat  snatched  in  the  iDlorili 


knew  of ;  and  he,  even  the  keen  Ur. 
Skipworth  Sharpe,  was  only  seeing 
through  a  glass  diarkly,  and  hnntiu 
shadows,  like  tbe  rest  of  us,  in  dm 
mysterious  unsubstantial  world. 

"  Here  is  the  money,  markis,"  said 
be,  ushering  the  marquis  to  a  cbsir, 
but  proceediDg  at  once  to  basinesi, 
and  he  handed  a  check  on  tbe  Union 
Bank  of  London  to  Lord  Kinigesr. 
Mr.  Sharp  banked  with  a  joint  tmH 
bank  because  it  allowed  inlereit  m 
current  accounts,  and  be  wanted  m 

The  young  nobleman  looked  si  tk 
check  uncertainly,  and  did  net 
touch  it  He  felt  a  vague  sentimeiit 
of  .uneasineaa,  and  failed  altogetliet 
to  underatond,  not  being  yet  a  mia 
of  business,  why  he  ahonld  take  t 
check  from  Mr.  Skipworth  Sbsrpc. 
He  did  not  want  any  money. 

The  lawyer,  seeing  his  embonaM- 
ment,  took  up  the  check  again  him- 
self, and  aaid,  "  If  your  lordship  will 
be  so  good  as  to  endorse  it,  llut  ii, 
write  your  name  here  on  the  back,  it 
will  be  all  right.  Them's  yourfatfcff 
the  dook'a  ina tractions,"  added  Ut- 
Sharpe,  referring  to  a  letter  besrioj 
tlie  Heaumanoir  poatmork  which  1m 
had  received  that  morning. 

Then  Lord  Kinagear  hesitated  mi 
longer.  He  knew,  or  thought  be 
knew,  that  Mr.  Sharpe  was  his  b- 
ther'a  friend,  and  he  had  the  uatDTti 
trust  of  a  well-conditioned  young  mu 
in  his  elders. 


being  compfete  and  ai^■tighI,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Sharpe,  who  never  qnil* 
lost  his  Yorkshire  accent  and  table 
pronunciation,  "  my  'ed  clerk  will  jurt 
run  round  with  yer  to  the  bsak, 
and  when  you've  got  the  money,  wbr 
perhaps,  markis,  you  will  be  so  gon 
as  to  come  back  again." 

Mr.  Sharpe  rang  for  his  prindMi 
coadjutor,  who  had  been  oat  of  me 
way  when  the  mamnis  arrived  bslf 
an  hour  before,  ana  the  bank  beiif 
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i'    walk,   the   marquis  i 


Bhupe's  confidential   clerk,  carrying   two  lai^s  canvaa- 
bags  of  gold. 
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POPE  AS  A  MORALES!. 

Thk  extraordinary  vitality  or  Pope's  writingB  ia  a  re- 
markable phenomenon  in  its  way.  Few  repntationi  have 
been  exposed  to  such  perils  at  tLe  hands  of  open  enemies 
or  of  imprudent  friends.  In  his  lifetime  "[lie  wasp  of 
Twickenham  "  could  sting  throuzh  a  sevenfold  covering 
of  pride  or  stupidity.  Lady  Mary  and  Lord  Hervey 
writhed  and  retaliated  with  little  roore  guccess  Oian  the 
poor  deitizens  of  Grub  StreeL  But  it  is  more  remarkable 
that  Pope  seems  to  be  stinfring  well  into  the  second  cen- 
tury afwT  his  death.  Bis  wntingi  resemble  those  fireworks 
which,  afler  they  have  fallen  to  the  ground  and  been 
apparently  quenched,  suddenly  break  out  again  into  sput- 
tering explosions.  Thti  waters  of  a  literary  revolution 
have  passed  over  him  without  putting  him  out.  Though 
much  of  bis  poetry  has  ceased  to  interest  us,  so  many  of 
his  brilliant  couplets  still  survive  that  probalily  no  dead 
writer,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  Sliakespeare,  is  more 
(te^uenily  quoted  at  the  present  day.  It  is  in  vain  that 
he  u  abuaed,  ridiculed,  and  even  declared  to  be  no  poet 
at  all.  The  school  of  Wordsworth  regarded  him  as  the 
embodiment  of  the  corrupting  influence  in  English  poetry; 
mora  recently  M.  Tsine  hu  attacked  him,  chiefly,  as  it 
would  seem,  for  daring  to  run  counter  to  M.  Taine's 
theorias;  and,  hardest  late  of  all,  the  learned  editor  who 
Is  now  bringing  out  a  conclusive  edition  of  his  wriUngs  has 
bad  hia  nerves  so  hardened  by  familiarity  with  poor  Pope's 
many  iniquities,  that  his  notes  are  one  prolonged  attack  on 
his  author's  morality,  orthodoxy,  and  even  poetical  power. 
We  seem  to  be  listening  to  a  Boswell  animated  by  the 
soul  of  a  Dennis.  And  yet  Pope  survives,  as  indeed  the 
bitteraess  of  his  assailants  testifies.  When  eonttover- 
tialista  spend  volumes  in  confuting  an  adversary  who  has 
been  for  centuries  in  his  grave,  their  unconscious  testimony 
to  his  vitality  is  general^  of  mor^  significance  than  their 
demonstration  that  be  ought  to  l>e  iusigniScant.  Drowning 
a  dead  rat  is  too  dismal  an  occupation  to  be  long  pursued ; 
and  whilst  we  watch  the  stream  descending,  we  may 
generally  assume  that  the  rat  has  still  some  life  in  him. 

Pope,  moreover,  has  received  tes^ monies  of  a  less 
equivocal  kind.  Byron  called  him,  with  characteristic 
rehemence,  the  "great  moral  poet  of  all  times,  of  all 
climes,  oE  all  feelings,  and  of  all  stages  of  existence ; " 
though  it  is  not  less  characteristic  that  Byron  was  at  the 
tame  time  helping  to  dethrone  the  idol  before  which  he 
prostrated  himseli.  SainCe-Beuve,  again,  has  thrown  the 
shield  of  his  unrivalled  critical  authority  over  Pope  when 
attacked  by  M.  Taine  ;  and  a  critic,  who  may  sometimes 
be  overstrained  in  hb  language,  but  who  never  speaks  as 
a  critic  without  showing  the  keenest  insight,  has  more 
recently  spoken  of  Pope  in  terms  which  recall  Byron's 
enthniiasm.  "  Pope,"  says  Mr.  Ruskin,  in  one  of  his 
Oxford  lectures,  "is  the  most  perfect  representative  we 
have,  since  Chaucer,  of  the  true  English  mind ;  "  and  he 
adds  that  his  bearers  will  find,  as  they  study  Pope,  that  he 
has  expressed  for  them,  "  In  the  strictest  language  and 
within  the  briefest  limits,  every  law  of  art,  of  criticism,  of 
economy,  of  policy,  and  finally  of  a  benevolence,  humble, 
rational,  and  resigned,  contented  with  its  allotted  share  of 
life,  and  trusting  the  problem  of  its  salvation  to  Him  in 
whose  band  lies  that  of  the  universe."  These  remarks 
are  added  by  way  of  illustrating  the  relation  ef  art  to 
mwals,  and  enforcing  the  great  principle  that  a  noble  style 
can  only  proceed  from  a  sincere  heart.  "  You  can  only 
learn  to  speak  as  these  men  spoke  by  learning  what  these 
men  were,"  When  we  ask  impartially  what  rope  was,  we 
may  possibly  be  inclined  to  doubt  the  complete  soundness 
of  the  eulogy  upon  hIa  teaching.    Meanwhile,  however. 


Byron  and  Mr.  Ruskin  agree  in  holding  up  Pope  as  an 
instance,  almost  as  the  typical  instance,  of  that  kind  of 
poetry  which  is  directly  intended  to  enforce  a  lofty 
morality.  To  possess  such  a  charm  for  two  great  writers, 
who,  however  diSerent  in  all  other  respects,  strikingly  ' 


agree  in  this,  that  their  opinions  are  singularly  independent 

of  conventional    judgments,   is    some    proof   that    Popa 

great  merits  as  a  poetical  interpreter  of  morau. 


Without  venturing  into  the  wider  ocean  of  poetical  ci 
cism,  I  will  endeavor  in  this  article  to  inquire  what  was 
the  specific  element  in  Pope's  poetry  which  explains,  if  it 
does  not  iustify,  this  enthusiastic  praise. 

I  shall  venture  to  assume,  indeed,  that  Pope  was  a 
genuine  poet.  Nor  do  I  understand  how  any  one  who  has 
really  studied  his  writings  can  deny  to  him  that  title, 
unless  by  help  of  a  singularly  narrov  definition  of  its 
meaning.  It  is  sufficient  to  name  the  "  Rape  of  (he  Lock," 
which  is  allowed,  even  by  his  bitterest  critics,  to  be  a 
masterpiece  of  delicate  fancy.  Pope's  sylphs,  as  Mr. 
Elwin  says,  sre  legitimate  descendants  from  Snalcespeare's 
fairies.  True,  they  have  entered  into  rather  humiliating 
txindage.  Shakespeare's  Ariel  has  to  fetch  the  midni^t 
dew  from  the  still  vexed  Bermoothes  ;  he  delights  to  fly  — • 


t  disobedient  sprite  in  hU  lata 


To  steal  from  ninbowa,  ere  they  drop  in  showers, 
A  brighter  wash  ;  to  carl  their  waving  hairs,  ■ 
Assist  their  blushes,  and  inspire  ibeir  airs. 
If  ay,  oft  in  dreams  invention  we  bestow] 
To  ctkange  a  flooncs  or  add  a  fbrbelow. 

Prospero,  threatening  Ariel  (ix  murmuring,  says,  — 

"  I  will  rend  an  oak 
And  peg  thee  in  bis  knotty  entrails,  until 
Thou  hast  howled  away  twelve  winters." 

Thefhte  threatened  ti 
poem  is  that  he  shall 

Be  EtulTed  In  vials,  or  transflxed  with  pins, 
Or  plunged  in  lakes  of  bitter  washes  lie. 
Or  wedged  whole  ages  in  a  bodkin's  eye. 

Scriblerus,  were  that  excellent  critic  still  alive,  might  coa- 
Tert  the  poem  into  an  allegory.  Pope's  muse — one  may 
use  the  old-fashioned  word  In  such  a  connection  —  had  len 
the  free  forest  for  Will's  Cofiee-house,  and  haunted  ladies' 
boudoirs  instead  of  the  brakes  of  the  enchanted  island. 
Her  wings  were  clogged  with  "  gums  and  pomatums,"  and 
her  "  thin  essence  "  had  shrunk  "  like  a  rivelled  flower." 
But  a  delicate  fancy  is  a  delicate  fancy  still,  even  when 
employed  about  the  paraphernalia  of  modem  life ;  a  truth 
which  Byron  maintained,  though  not  in  an  unimpeachable 
form,  in  his  controversy  with  Bowles.  We  sometimes  talk 
as  if  our  ancestors  were  nothing  but  hoops  and  wigs;  and 
forget  that  human  passions  exist  even  under  the  most  com- 
plex structures  of  starch  and  buckram.  And  consequently 
we  are  *ery  apt  to  make  a  &lse  es^mate  of  the  TO«ciie 
natnra  of  that  diaage  which  fairly  entitles  us  to  call  Pope's 
age  prosaic.  In  showering  down  our  epithets  of  artificial, 
sceptical,  and  utilitarian,  we  not  seldom  forget  what  kind 
of  figure  we  are  ourselves  likely  to  make  in  the  eyes  of 
our  own  descendants. 

Whatever  be  the  position  rightly  to  be  assigned  to  P<we 
in  the  British  Walhalla,  his  own  theory  haa  lieen  luimis- 
takably  expressed.     He  boasts 


His  theory  is  compressed  into  one  of  the  innumerable 
aphorisms  which  have  to  some  degree  )o«t  their  original 
sharpness  of  definition,  because  they  have  passed,  aa  cur- 


rent coinage,  throngh  so  many  hands. 
The  proper  study  of 
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Hie  sftying  is  in  form  about  idendcnl  with  Goet1in*»  remark 
that  man  is  properly  the  only  object  which  interests  man. 
The  two  poets,  indeed,  understood  the  doctrine  in  a  very 
,  different  way.  Pope's  iDterpretation  was  narrow  and 
mecbanicaL  He  would  place  such  limitations  upon  the 
sphere  of  human  iotereat  t»  to  exclude,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  part  of  what  we  generally  mean  by  poetry.  How 
much,  (or  example,  would  have  to  be  suppresaed  if  we 
sympathized  witn  Pope's  condemnation  of  the  works  in 
which 

Pure  description  holds  the  place  of  sense. 

A  large  proportion  of  such  poets  as  Thomson  and  Cowper 
would  disappear,  Wordsworth's  pages  would  show  fearful 
gaps,  and  Keats  would  be  in  risk  of  summary  suppresston. 
We  may  doubt  whether  much  would  be  left  or  Spenser, 
from  whom  both  Keats  and  Pope,  like  so  many  other  of 
our  poets,  drew  inspiration  in  their  vouth.  Fairyland 
would  be  deserted,  and  the  poet  condemned  to  working 
upon  ordinary  com  "non  places  in  broad  daylight.  The 
principle  which  Pope  proclaimed  is  susceptible  of  the  in- 
TCrie  application.  Poetry,  it  really  proves,  may  rightly 
concern  itself  with  inanimate  natnre,  with  pure  description, 
or  wlUi  the  presentation  of  lovely  symbols  not  definitely 
identified  wim  any  cut  and  dried  saws  of  moral  wisdom ; 
because  there  is  no  part  of  the  visible  universe  to  which 
we  have  not  some  relation,  and  the  most  ethereal  dreams 
that  ever  visited  a  jouthfhl  poet  "on  summer  ere  by 
haunted  stream  "  are  in  some  sense  reSections  of  the  pas- 
sions and  interests  that  surround  oar  daily  life.  Pope, 
however,  as  the  man  more  fitted  than  any  other  fully  to 
interpret  the  mind  of  his  own  age,  iuevitaoty  gives  a  dif- 
ferent construction  to  a  very  sound  maxim.  He  rightly 
nes  that  man  is  his  proper  study ;  but  then  by  man  he 
IS  not  the  genus,  but  a  narrow  species  of  the  human 
being.  "  Man  ''  means  Bolingbroke,  and  Walpole,  and 
Swill,  and  Curll,  and  Theobala  ;  it  does  not  mean  man  as 
die  product  of  a  long  series  of  generations  and  part  of  the 
ereat  universe  of  inextricably  involved  forces.  He  can- 
not understand  the  man  of  distant  e^es ;  Homer  is  to  him 
not  the  spontaneous  voice  of  a  ruder  age,  but  a  clever 
artist,  whose  gods  and  heroes  are  consciously-constructed 
parts  of  an  artificial  "  machinery."  Nature  has,  for  him, 
ceased  to  be  inhabited  by  sylptas  and  fairies,  except  to 
amuse  the  fancies  of  4ne  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  has 
not  yet  received  a  new  interest  from  the  fairy  tales  of 
science.  The  old  ideal  of  chivalry  merely  snzeetts  the 
Bne«n  of  Cervantes,  or  even  the  buSbonery  n  Butler's 
wit,  and  baa  not  nndereone  restoration  at  the  hands  of 
modern  romanticists.  Politics  are  not  associated  in  his 
mind  with  any  great  social  npheavat,  but  with  a  series  of 
petty  squabbles  for  places  andpensions.  In  which  bribery 
Is  the  great  moving  force.  What  he  means  by  religion 
often  seems  to  he  less  the  recognition  of  a  divine  element 
in  the  world  than  a  series  of  bare  metaphysical  demon- 
strations too  frigid  to  produce  enthusiasm  or  to  stimulate 
the  imagination.  And  therefore  he  inevitably  interests 
himself  chiefly  in  what  is  certainly  a  perennial  source  of 
interest  —  the  pas&ioQS  and  thoughts  of  the  men  and 
women  immediately  related  to  himself;  and  it  may  be  re- 
marked, in  passing,  that  if  this  narrows  the  range  of  Pope's 
poetry,  the  error  is  not  lo  vital  as  a  modem  delusion  of 
the  opposite  kind.  Because  poetry  should  not  be  brought 
into  too  close  a  contact  with  the  prose  of  daily  lite,  we 
sometimes  seem  to  think  that  it  must  have  no  relation  to 
diuly  life  at  alt,  and  consequently  convert  it  into  a  mere 
luxurious  dreaming,  where  the  beautiful  very  speedily  de- 
generates into  the  pretty  or  the  picturesque.  Because 
poetry  need  not  be  always  a  point-blank  fire  of  moral  plati- 
tades,  we  occasionally  declare  that  there  is  no  connection 
at  all  between  poetry  and  morality,  and  that  all  art  is  good 
whid)  is  for  the  moment  agreeable.  Such  theories  must 
end  in  reducing  all  poetry  and  art  to  be  at  best  more  or 
leas  elegant  tnfling  for  the  amusement  of  the  indolent : 
and  to  those  who  uphold  them,  Pope's  example  may  be  of 
some  use.  If  he  went  too  far  in  the  direction  of  identify- 
ing poetry  with  preaching,  he  was  not  wrong  in  assuming 


that  poetry  should  i 


i  preaching,  though  by  a 


though  not  identical  ;  for  both,  i 
the  passage  just  quotnl,  are  only  admirable  when  (he  ex- 
pression of  healthful  and  noble  natures. 

Tailing  Pope's  view  of  his  poetical  office,  there  renuua  | 
considerable  difficulties  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  les.  i 
son  which  be  taught  with  so  much  energy.  The  difficaltiei 
result  both  from  that  element  which  was  common  to  liii 
contemporaries  and  from  that  which  was  supplied  by  Pc'pt'i 
own  idiosyncrasies.  The  commonplaces  in  wliich  Ftoe 
takes  such  infinite  delight  have  become  very  state  for 
US.  Assuming  their  perfect  sincerity,  we  cannot  under 
stand  how  anybody  should  have  thought  of  enforcing  ihea 
with  such  amazing  emphasis.  We  constantly  feel  a  ibvi 
like  that  which  surprises  the  reader  of  Young's  "Night 
llou^hts"  when  he  finds  it  asserted,  in  all  the  puiipcf 
blank  verae,  that  — 

Procrastination  is  the  thief  n!  time. 
The  maxim  has  rightly  been  consigned  to  copybooks.  And 
a  great  deal  of  Pope's  moralising  is  of  the  lame  otder.   We 
do  not  want  denunciations  of  misers.     Nobody  at  the  pm- 
ent  day  keeps  gold  in  an  old  stocking.     When  we  lean  the 


'er  enjoy, 

we  can  only  reply  in  the  familiar  French,  connu .'  We 
knew  that  when  we  were  in  petticoats.  In  fikct,  weeaimiX 
place  ourselves  in  the  position  of  men  at  tlie  time  whei 
modern  society  was  definitely  emerging  from  the  fendil 
state,  and  everybody  was  sufficiently  employed  in  gosnping 
about  hii  neighbors.  We  are  perplexed  by  the  eitrMse 
interest  with  which  they  dwell  upon  the  little  raries  d 
obvious  remarks  which  have  been  worked  to  death  by  lilet 
writers.  Pope,  for  example,  is  still  wondering  over  die 
first  appearance  of  one  of  the  most  familiar  of  moden  11- 
"    exclaims,  — 


He  points  out  with  an  odd  superfluity  of  illustration,  thil 
bank-notes  enable  a  man  to  be  bribed  much  more  esdif 
than  of  old.  There  is  no  danger,  he  says,  that  a  patriot 
will  be  exposed  by  a  guinea  dropping  out  of  his  pocket  st 
the  end  of  an  interview  with  the  m&iister;  and  ne  dun 
how  awkward  it  would  be  if  a  statesman  had  to  take  hit 
t»ibei  in  coin,  and  his  servants  should  proclaim,  — 

Sir,  Spain  lias  sent  a  tboosand  jars  of  oil ; 

Huge  bales  of  Biitisb  doth  blockade  the  door; 

A  liundred  oxen  at  yoar  levees  roar. 

This,  however,  was  natural  enough  when  the  South  Sss 
scheme  was  for  the  first  time  illustrating  the  powers  ud 
the  dangers  of  extended  credit.  To  us,  who  are  begiDiusg 
to  fit  our  experience  of  commercial  panics  into  a  scieolifc 
theory,  llie  wonder  expressed  W  Pope  sounds  like  thea- 
clamations  of  a  savi^  over  a  Tower  musket.     And  in  the 

Sphere  of  morals  it  Is  prettv  much  the  same.  All  those  i«- 
ections  about  the  little  obvious  vanities  and  frivolities  1/ 
social  science  which  supplied  two  generations  of  Bridtii 
essayists,  firom  the  Taller  to  the  Loungtr,  with  an  inexhaut' 
ible  fund  of  mild  satire,  have  lost  their  freshness.  Ov 
own  modes  of  life  have  become  so  complex  by  compariMe, 
that  we  pass  over  these  mere  elements  to  pliinge  st  om* 
into  more  refined  speculations. 

A  modern  essayist  starts  where  Addison  or  Jobnnn  left 
off.  He  assumes  that  his  readers  know  procrastinatiai  It 
be  an  evil,  and  tries  to  nin  a  little  piquancy  by  paradoxi- 
cally pointing  out  the  objections  to  panctoality.  CfaaniWi 
of  course,  becomes  more  complex,  and  require*  more  deli- 
cate modes  of  analysis.  Compare,  for  example,  the  sMrt 
delicate  of  Pope's  delinpations  with  one  of  Mr.  Bn>wiiiB|'i 
elaborate  psychological    studies.     Kemember  how  ntay 

Siges  of  acute  observation  are  required  to  set  forth  Kihif 
longram's  peculiar  phase  of  worldlineas,  and  then  ton  to 
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Pope's  deicriptioDa  of  AddisoD,  or  Wharton.  Each  of  thoM 
dtwcriptioni  it,  iodeed,  a  masterpiece  in  iu  war ;  the  lan- 
guage is  inimitably  clear  and  pointed  :  but  VM  leading 
uiougbt  19  obvious,  and  leads  to  no  intricate  problems.  Ad- 
dison —  assuniing  Pope'a  Addison  to  be  the  real  Addiion  — 
might  be  coLd-blooded  aod  jealoos ;  bnt  be  bad  not  worked 
ont  that  elaborate  machinery  f 
and  othere'which  is  required  In 
wore  a  mask,  but  a  mark  of  simple  conatruction  ;  not  one 
of  thote  complex  contriTances  of  modem  invention  which 
are  so  like  the  real  akin  that  it  requires  the  acutenesn  and 
patience  of  a  scientific  observer  to  detect  the  difference 
and  point  out  the  nature  of  the  deception.  The  moral 
difference  between  socb  an  Addison  and  a  Blongram  is  aa 
great  as  the  differenoe  between  an  old  stage-coach  and  a 
steam-engine,  or  between  the  bulls  and  bears  which  firrt 
received  the  name  in  Law's  time  and  their  descendants  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

If,  therefore,  Pope  gains  somelhiog  in  cleameM  and 
brilliancy  by  the  comparatiTe  simplicity  of  his  art,  he  loses 
by  the  extreme  obviousness  of  its  results.  We  cannot  give 
him  credit  for  being  really  moved  by  such  platitudes.  We 
have  the  same  feelmg  as  when  a  modern  preacher  employs 
twenty  minutes  in  proving  that  it  Is  wrong  to  worship  idols 
of  wood  and  stone.  But,  unfortanately,  there  is  a  reason 
more  peculiar  to  Pope  which  damps  our  svmpathy  still 
more  decidedly.  It  cannot  be  fairly  denied  tliat  all  recent 
inquiries  have  gone  to  strengthen  those  saspicions  of  his 
honesty  which  were  cotnmon  even  amongst  his  conlemp»- 
raries.  Mr.  Elwin  has  been  disgusted  by  the  revelations 
of  his  hero's  baseness,  till  hi*  indignation  has  become  a 
painful  burden  to  himself  and  his  readers.  Speaking 
bluntly,  indeed,  we  admit  that  lying  i*  a  vice,  and  that 
Pope  was  in  a  small  way  one  of  the  most  consummate  liars 
that  ever  lived.  He  speaks,  himself,  of  "  equivocating|pretty 
genteelly  "  in  regard  to  one  of  hie  peccadilloes.  But  Pope's 
equivocation  is,  to  the  equivocation  of  ordinary  men,  what 
a  tropical  fern  is  to  the  stunted  representatives  of  the  same 
■peciea  in  England.  Itgrons  until  the  fowls  of  the  air  tun 
rest  oia  its  branches.  His  disposition,  in  short,  amount*  to 
a  monomania.  That  a  man  with  intensely  irritable  nerves, 
and  so  fragile  in  conatitution  that  his  life  might,  without 
exaggeration,  be  called  a  "  long  disease,"  should  defend 
himsulf  by  the  natural  weapons  of  the  weak,  equivocation 
and  subterfuge,  when  exposed  to  the  brutal  horseplay  com- 
mon in  that  day,  is  indeed  not  surprising.  Bat  Pope's  de- 
light iu  artifice  was  something  phenomenal.  He  could 
hardly  "  drink  tea  without  a  stratagem,"  or,  as  Lady  Bo- 
lingbroke  put  it,  was  a  politician  about  cabbages  and  tur- 
nips ;  and  certainly  he  did  not  despise  the  arts  known  to 
politicians  on  a  larger  stage. 

Never,  surely,  did  all  the  arts  of  the  most  skilful  diplo- 
macy give  rise  to  a  aeries  of  intrigues  more  complex  tuan 
thosu  which  attended  the  publication  of  the  "  P.  T. 
Letters."  An  ordinary  man  says  that  he  is  obliged  to 
publish   by  request  of  friends,  and  we  regard  the  trans- 

Earent  device  aa.  at  most,  a  venial  offence.  But  in  Pope's 
ands  this  simple  trick  becomes  a  complex  apparatus  of 
plota  within  plots,  which  have  only  been  unravelled  by 
the  persevering  tabors  of  moat  industrioua  literary  detec- 
tives. The  whole  story  is  given  fiir  the  first  time  at  full 
length  in  Mr.  Elwin's  edition  of  Pope,  and  the  revetalton 
borders  upon  the  incredible.  How  Pope  became  for  a  lime 
two  men;  how  in  one  character  he  worked  upon  the 
wretched  Curll  through  mysterious  emissaries  until  the 
piratical  bookseller  undertook  to  publish  the  letters  already 
privately  printed  by  Pope  himself;  how  Pope  in  his  other 
character  protested  vehemently  against  (he  publication  and 
disavowed  all  complicity  in  the  preparations ;  how  he  set 
the  House  of  Lords  io  motion  to  suppress  the  edition ;  and 
how,  meanwhile,  he  took  Ingenious  precautions  to  frustrate 
the  int^erence  which  he  provbkedi  how  in  the  course  of 
these  mancEuvres  his  genteel  equivocation  swelled  into 
lying  on  the  moat  stupendous  scale — all  this  story,  with 
its  various  ins  and  outs,  may  be  now  read  by  those  who 
have  the  patience. 

The  problem  may  be   euggested'  to  caauistB  how  far  the 


iniqidty  of  a  lie  should  be  meaaured  by  its  immediate  pur- 
pose, or  how  far  it  Is  aggravated  by  the  enormous  mass  of 
Bupertncnmbent  falsehoMs  which  it  inevitably  brings  in 
its  train.  We  cannot  condemn  very  seriously  the  affected 
coyness  which  tries  to  conceal  a  desire  for  publication 
under  an  apparent  yielding  to  extortion ;  bnt  we  must 
certainly  admit  that  the  stomach  of  any  oUier  human 
being  of  whom  a  record  has  been  preserved  would  have 
revolted  at  the  thought  of  wading  through  such  a  waste 
of  mud  to  secure  so  ^try  an  end.  Moreover,  this  is  onlv 
one  instance,  and  by  no  means  the  worst  instance,  of  Pope  s 
regular  practice  in  such  matters.  Almost  every  publication 
of  bis  hfe  was  attended  with  some  sort  of  mystification 
passing  into  downright  falsehood,  and,  at  times,  injurioua 
to  the  character  of  his  dearest  friends.  Add  to  this  all  the 
cases  in  which  Pope  attacked  his  enemies  under  feigned 
names  and  then  disavowed  his  attacki ;  the  unfoundedaua- 
picions  which  led  him  to  malign  ao  pure  a  character  as 
Addison;  and,  worst  of  all,  the  fact — only  too  probable 
—of  his  extorting  £lOOO  from  the  Ducheas  of  Marl- 
borough (or  the  suppression  of  a  satirical  pasaage. 

The  iaiiucerity  which  degraded    Pope's  lUis  detracts 
from  our  pleasure  in  his  poetry.     Take,  for  example,  the 

1  apparently  quite  iuitified  by  the 
we   to   say  to   such   a   passage   as 

I  was  not  bora  for  courts  or  great  aSiiirs ; 

I  pay  my  debts,  believe,  and  say  my  praysrs  ; 

Can  sleep  without  a  poem  in  my  head, 

Nor  know  if  Dennis  be  alive  or  dead. 
Admitting  his  independence,  and  not  inquiring  too  closely 
into  hia  prayers,  can  we  forget  that  the  genUemaa  wlui 
could  sleep  without  a  poem  in  his  head  called  up  a  servant 
four  times  in  one  night  of  "  the  dreadful  winter  of  Forty  " 
to  supply  him  with  paper,  lest  he  should  lose  a  thought? 
Or  what  is  the  value  of  a  professed  indifference  to  Dennia 
from  the  man  distinguished  beyond  all  other  writers  for 
the  bittemesa  of  hii  resentment  against  all  small  critics ; 
who  disfigured  his  best  poems  by  bis  petty  vengeance 
for  old  attacks ;  and  who  could  not  refrain  from  sneering 
at  poor  Dennis,  even  in  the  Prologue  which  he  con- 
descended to  write  for  the  benefit  of  his  dying  antagonist  ? 
Thus  we  are'  always  pursued,  in  reading  Fope,  by  dia- 
agreeable  misgivinga.  We  don't  know  what  comes  fixnn 
the  heart,  and  what  from  the  lips;  when  the  real  man  is 
speaking,  and  when  we  are  only  listening  to  old  common- 

Eilaces  skilfully  vamped.  There  ia  always.  If  we  please,  a 
ad  interpretation  to  be  placed  upon  his  finest  sentiments. 
His  indignalion  gainst  the  vicious  is  conliised  with  hia 
hatred  of  personal  enemies;  he  protests  most  loudly  that 
he  is  honest  when  he  is  "equivocating  most  genteelly;" 
his  iodependence  may  be  called  selfi^ness  or  avarice ;  hia 
toleration  eimple  indifference ;  and  even  his  affection  for 
his  friends  a  decorous  picture  which  will  never  lead  him 
to  the  slightest  sacrifice  of  his  own  vanity  or  comfort.  A 
critic  of  the  highest  order  is  provided  with  an  Iiburiel 
spear,  which  discriminates  the  sham  sentiments  from  the 
true.  As  a  banker's  clerk  can  tell  a  bad  coin  by  its  ring 
on  the  counter,  without  need  of  a  teiting  apparatus,  the 
true  critic  can  instinctively  estimate  the  amount  of  bullion 
in  Pope'a  epigrammatic  tinsel.  But  criticism  of  this  kind, 
as  Pope  truly  aays,  is  aa  rare  as  poetical  genius.  Humbler 
writers  must  be  content  to  take  tWr  wei^ts  and  measures, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  test  their  first  impressions,  by  such 
external  evidence  as  is  available.  They  must  proceed 
cautiously  in  tbeee  delicate  matters,  and  instead  of  leaping 
to  the  truth  by  a  rnpid  intuition,  patiently  inquire  what 
light  is  thrown  upon  Pope's  sincerity  by  the  recorded 
events  of  his  life,  and  a  careful  cross-examination  of  the 
various  witnesses  to  bis  character.  They  must,  indeed, 
keep  in  mind  Mr.  Buskin's  excellent  canon,  —  that  good 
fruit,  even  in  moralizing,  can  only  be  borne  by  a  good  tree. 
Where  Pope  has  suiceeded  in  casting  into  enduring  form 
some  valuable  moral  sentiment,  we  may  therefore  give  him 
credit  for  having  at  least  felt  it  sincerely.    If  he  did  not 
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aliray*  act  apon  it,  the  weaknoRS  is  not  peculiar  to  Pope, 
i^me,  indeed,  haa  partly  done  the  work  for  us. 

.In  Pope,  more  than  in  atmoit  any-  other  writer,  the 
grain  haa  sifted  itself  from  the  chafT  The  ieweli  have 
remained  after  tie  flimsy  embrgidery  in  which  they  were 
fixed  has  fallen  into  decay.  Sacfa  a  result  was  natural 
from  his  mode  of  composition.  He  caught  at  some  inspi' 
ration  of  the  moment;  he  cast  it  roughly  into  formi 
brooded  over  it ;  retouched  it  again  and  again  ;  and  when 
he  had  brought  it  to  the  very  highest  polish  oif  which  his 
art  was  capable,  placed  it  in  a  pigeon-hole  to  be  fitted, 
when  the  opportanity  offered,  into  an  appropriate  corner 
of  his  moiaio-work.  We  can  see  him  at  work,  for  example, 
in  the  passage  about  Addison  and  the  celebrated  conclud- 
ing couplet.  The  epigrams  in  which  his  poetry  abounds 
bate  obviously  been  composed  in  the  same  fashion ;  for 
that  "  masterpiece  of  man,"  as  South  is  made  to  call  it  in 
the  "  Dunciad,"  is  only  produced  in  perfection  when  the 
labor  which  would  have  made  an  ode  has  been  concen- 
trated upon  a  couple  of  lines.  There  is  a  celebrated 
recipe  for  dressing  a  lark,  if  we  remember  ri<!htly,  in  which 
t^e  lark  is  placed  inside  a  snipe,  and  the  snipe  in  a  wood- 
cock, and  so  on  till  you  come  to  a  turkey,  or,  if  procur- 
able, to  an  ostrich ;  then,  the  mass  having  been  properly 
■teired,  the  superincumbent  envelopes  are  all  thrown  away, 
and  the  essences  of  the  whole  are  supposed  to  ba  embodied 
in  the  original  nucletu.  So  the  perfect  epigram,  at  which 
Pope  is  constantly  aiming,  should  be  the  quintessence  of  a 
whole  volume  of  reflection.  Such  literaTy  cookery  implies 
not  only  labor,  but  a  certain  vivLdness  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing. The  poet  must  put  his  soul  into  the  work  as  well  as 
his  artistic  power.  Thus,  if  we  may  take  Pope's  most 
vigorous  expressions  as  an  indication  of  his  strongest  con- 
victions, and  check  their  conclusions  by  bis  personal  his- 
tory and  by  the  general  tendency  of  bis  writings,  we 
might  succeed  in  putting  together  something  like  a  satis- 
faclorv  statement  of  the  moral  system  which  he  expressed 
forciblv  because  he  believed  in  it  sincerely. 

WiLDout,  however,  followiog  the  prools  in  detail,  let  us 
endeavor  to  give  some  statement  of  the  result.  What,  in 
fact,  did  Pope  learn  by  his  study  of  msn,  such  as  it  was  ? 
What  does  he  tell  us  about  the  character  of  human  beings 
and  their  posilions  in  the  universe  which  is  either  original 
or  marked  by  the  freshness  of  independent  thought  ?  Per- 
haps the  most  characteristic  vein  of  reflection  is  that  which 
ia  embodied  in  his  greatest  work,  the  "Dunciad,"  There, 
al  least,  we  have  Pope  speaking  energetically  and  sincerely. 
He  really  detests,  abjures,  and  abominates  as  impious  and 
heretical,  the  worship  of  the  great  goddess  Dulness,  with- 
out a  trace  of  mental  reservation.  His  style  bursta  its 
usual  fetters.  We  have  little  of  that  rocking-hors«  versi- 
fication which  wearies  our  ears  in  luch  a  couplet  as  this, 
for  example :  — 


where  the  second  line  exactly  echoes  the  cadence  of  the 
first  in  tiresome  monotony.  The  "  Dunciad  "  often  flows 
in  a  continuous  stream  of  eloquence,  instead  of  dribbling 
out  in  little  jets  of  epigram,  if  there  are  fewer  points, 
there  are  more  frequent  gushes  of  sustained  rhetoric. 
Even  when  Pope  condescends  —  and  he  condescends  mnch 
too  often  — to  pelt  his  antagonists  with  mere  filth,  he  does 
it  with  a  certain  boisterous  vigor.  He  laughs  out.  He 
catches  something  from  his  patron  Swift  when  he 
Lauglis  and  shakes  in  Rabelais's  easy-chair. 

His  lungs  seem  to  be  fuller  and  his  voice  to  lose  for  the 
time  its  tricks  of  mincing  aflectalion.  Here,  indeed,  there 
can  be  no  question  of  insincerity.  Pope's  scorn  of  folly  is 
to  tie  condemned  only  so  far  as  it  was  connected  with  too 
bitter  a  hatred  of  fools.  He  has  suffered,  as  Swift  fore- 
told, by  the  insigniGcance  of  the  enemies  against  whom  he 
rages  with  superfluous  vehemence.  But  for  Pope,  no  one 
la  this  generation  would  have  heard  of  Amall  and  Moore, 
and  Brevat  and  Bezaleel  Morris,  and  fifty  more  ephemeral 
denizens  of  Grub  Street     The  fault  is,  indeed,  inherent 


in  the  plan.  It  is  in  some  degree  creditable  to  Pope  that 
his  satire  was  on  the  whole  justified,  so  far  as  it  conld  be 
justified,  by  the  correctness  of  his  judgment.  The  obIt 
great  man  whom  he  had  seriously  assaulted  is  Bentley ;  and 
to  Pope,  Bentley  was  of  necessity  not  the  greatast  of  claa- 
dcal  critics,  but  the  tasteless  mutilator  of  Milton.  The 
misfortune  is  that  the  more  just  his  satire,  the  more  per- 
ishable is  Its  interest;  and  if  we  regard  the  "Dunciad ■* 
simply  as  an  assault  upon  the  vermin  who  then  infetted 
literature,  we  must  consider  him  as  a  man  who  ahonld  naa 
a  Bteam-hammor  to  crack  a  flea.  Unluckily  for  ouraelvea, 
however,  it  cannot  be  admitted  so  easily  that  Cnrll  and 
Dennis  and  the  rest  had  a  merely  temporary  int^rcrt. 
Regarded  as  types  of  literary  nuisances —  and  Pope  doe* 
not  condescend  in  his  poetry,  though  the  want  ia  partly 
supplied  in  the  notes,  to  indulge  in  such  personal  detail  — 
they  may  be  said  by  cynics  to  have  a  more  eDdurinK 
vitality.  Of  course  there  is  at  the  present  day  no  wh* 
bookseller  as  Curll,  living  by  piratical  invasions  of  «■*»; 
lished  rights,  and  pandering  to  the  worat  passiona  of 
ignorant  readers  ;  no  writer  who  could  be  fitly  called,  like 
Coocant-n,  — 

A  cold,  long-winded  native  of  the  deep, 
and  fitly  sentenced  to  dive  where  Fleet  Ditch 

Rolls  the  large  tribute  of  dead  do^  to  Thames  ; 
and  most  certainly  we  must  deny  the  present  applicaWHty 
of  the  note  upon  "  Magazines "  compiled  by  Pope,  or 
rather  by  Warburton,  for  the  episcopal  bludgeon  is  percep- 
tible in  the  prose  description.  They  are  not  at  present 
"  the  eruption  of  every  miserable  scribbler,  the  scnm  of 
every  dirty  newspaper,  or  fragments  of  fragments  picked 
up  from  every  dirty  dunghill  .  .  .  equally  the  disgrace  of 
human  wit,  morality,  decency,  and  common- sense."  Bot 
if  the  Iranslator  of  the  "  Dunciad  "  into  modem  phraae- 
ology  would  have  some  difficulty  in  finding  a  head  for  eTMj 
cap,  ihpre  are  perhaps  soma  satirical  stings  which  haTB 
not  quite  lost  their  point.  The  legitimate  drama,  so  theat- 
rical critics  tell  us,  has  not  quite  shaken  off  the  rivalry  of 
sensational  scenery  and  idiotic  burlesque,  though  powibly 
we  do  not  produce  absurdities  equal  to  that  which,  as  Pope 
tells  us,  was  actually  introduced  by  Theobald,  in  which 

Hell  rises,  heaven  descends,  and  dance  on  canh 

Gods,  imps,  and  monsters,  music,  rago,  and  mirth, 

A  fire,  a  jig,  a  i>aiilc,  and  a  ball. 

Till  one  widi  conSagralion  swallows  all. 

There  is  still  facetiousness  which  reminds  us  too  (brtjibly 
that 

Gentle  Dalness  ever  loves  a  joke, 

,  for  which  we   may  apologize  on  the 


ground  that 


Dulne 


a  sound  dirine. 


Here  and  there,  too,  if  we  mav  trust  certain  stem  _  re- 
viewers, there  are  writers  who  have  learnt  the  princifda 

that 

Index  learning  turns  no  student  pale, 
Yei  holds  the  eel  of  Science  by  the  tail. 

And  the  firat  four  lines,  at  leaat,  of  the  great  prophecy  al 
the  conclusion  of  the  third  book,  is  thought  by  the  enemiea 
of  muscular  Christianity  to  be  possibly  approaching  ita 
fulfilment ;  — 

Proccrd,  great  dsys  I  till  liaminB  fly  the  shore, 
Till  hirch  shall  bluih  with  noble  blood  no  mora, 
Till  Thames  see  Eton's  sons  forever  play. 
Till  Westminster's  whole  year  be  holiday. 
Till  Isia'  ciders  reel,  their  pupils  sport. 
And  Alma  Mater  lies  dissolved  in  Port  1 
Ko  I    So  far  at  we  can  see,  it  is  still  true  that 
Bom  a  goddess,  Dnlnos  never  diet. 
Men,  we  know  it  on  high  authority,  are  still  mostly  fmds. 
If  Pope  be  In  error,  it  is  not  so  much  that  hb  adrenary  ii 
beneath  him,  but  that  she  is  unass^labla  hj  wit  or  po^. 
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Woa^ns  of  tfaa  mott  etheresl  temper  ipend  their  keenneBB 
in  run  ftf^ngt  the  "  mnanh  old  "  whoM  power  lie*  in  atter 
inwDiibilitj'.  It  i»  fightint;  with  &  miit,  and  firing  cannon- 
balls  iato  a  mudheap.  Aa  veil  rare  agkiutt  the  fon»  of 
grsTitatioQ,  or  complaia  that  our  grow  bodie*  must  be 
ooQTubed  by  solid  food.  If,  however,  we  should  be  rather 
gnteful  than  otherwise  to  a  man  who  is  sanguine  enoogh 
to  belieTe  that  satire  can  be  successful  against  stupidity, 
»nd  that  Grub  Street,  if  it  cannot  be  exterminaleil,  can  at 
lean  be  laelwd  into  humility,  we  might  perhaps  complain 
that  Pope  has  taken  rather  too  limited  a  view  of  the  sub- 
ject. Dulness  has  other  avatars  besides  the  literarj-.  In 
the  last  and  finest  book.  Pope  Attempts  to  complete  his 
plan  b^  exhibiting  the  inAuence  of  dulness  upon  theology 
and  science.  The  huge  torpedo  benumbs  every  faculty  of 
the  human  mind,  and  paralyzes  all  the  Uuses,  except 
"  mad  Mathesia,"  which,  indeed,  does  not  carry  on  so 
internecine  n  war  with  the  general  enemy.  The  design  is 
commendable,  and  executed,  so  far  as  Pope  was  on  a  level 
with  his  task,  with  Infinite  spirit ;  but,  however  excellent 
the  pnetry,  the  logic  is  defective,  and  the  description  of 
the  evil  inadeqaate.  Pope  has  hat  a  vague  conception  of 
the  mode  in  which  dulness  might  become  the  leading  force 
in  politics,  lower  religion  till  it  became  a  mere  cloak  for 
MlfishnesB,  and  make  learning  nothing  but  laborious  and 
pedantic  trifling.  Had  his  powers  been  equal  to  his  good- 
will, we  might  have  had  a  satire  fiir  more  elevating  than 
ftnvtbing  which  he  has  attempted;  for  a  man  must  be 
indeed  a  dull  student  of  histoi;,  who  does  not  recognize 
the  vast  influence  of  dulness- worship  on  the  whole  period 
which  has  intervened  between  Pope  and  onrselves.  Nay, 
it  may  be  feared  that  it  will  be  yet  some  time  befora  edu- 
cation bills  and  societies  for  the  teaching  of  women  will 
have  begun  to  dissipate  the  evil.  A  modern  satirist,  were 
lalire  still  alive,  would  find  an  ample  occupation  for  hit 
talents  in  a  worthy  filling  out  of  Pope's  incomplete  sketch. 
But  though  I  feel,  I  must  endeavor  to  resist,  the  temptation 
OFf  indicating  some  of  the  probable  objects  o£  his  antipathy. 
Pope's  gallant  assault  on  the  common  enemy  Indicates, 
meanwhile,  his  characteristic  attitude.  Pope  is  tho  in- 
carnation of  the  literary  spirit.  He  is  the  most  complete 
represenutive  in  our  language  of  the  intellectnal  instincts 
which  fi  nd  their  natural  expression  in  pure  literature.  The 
complete  antithesis  Co  that  spirit  is  the  evil  principle  which 
Pope  attacks  as  dulness.  This  blse  goddess  Is  the  literary 
Ahriman  ;  and  Pope's  natnral  antipathies,  somewhat  ex- 
aggerated by  his  personal  passions  and  weaknesses  to  ex- 
travagant proportions,  express  themselves  fully  in  his  zraat 
mock-epie.  His  theory  may  be  expressed  in  a  parauy  of 
Nelson's  immortal  advice  to  his  midshipmen  :  "  Be  an  honest 
man  and  hate  dulness  as  you  do  the  devil."  Dulness  gen- 
watei  theaspbyxlating  atmosphere  in  which  no  true 
literature  can  thrive.  It  oppresses  the  lungs  and  irritates 
the  nerves  of  men  whose  keen,  brilliant  intellects  mark 
them  aa  the  natnral  servants  of  literature.  Seen  from  this 
point  of  view,  there  is  an  honorable  completeness  in  Pope's 
career.  Possibly  a  modern  subject  of  literature  may, 
without  paradox,  express  a  certain  gratitude  to  Pope  for  a 
virtue  which  he  would  certainly  be  glad  to  imitate.  Pope 
was  the  first  man  who  made  an  Independence  by  literature. 
First  and  last,  he  seems  to  have  received  over  £8000  fbr 
his  translation  of  Homer,  a  sum  then  amply  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  live  in  comfort.  No  sum  at  all  comparable 
to  this  was  ever  received  by  a  poet  or  novelist  until  the 
era  of  Scott  and  Byron.  How,  without  challenging  ad- 
miration for  Pope  on  the  simple  ground  that  he  maoe  his 
fortune,  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
this  feat  at  the  time.  A  contemporary  who,  whatever  hia 
&nltB,  was  a  itill  mora  brilliant  example  than  Pope  of  the 
purely  literary  qualities,  suggests  a  curious  parallel.  Vol- 
taire, as  he  tells  us,  was  so  weary  of  the  humiliations  that 
dishonor  letters,  that  to  stay  his  disgust  he  resolved  to 
make  "  what  scoundrels  call  a  great  fortune."  Some  of 
Voltaire's  means  of  reaching  this  end  appear  to  have  been 
more  questionable  than  Pope's.  But  both  of  these  men  of 
genius  early  secured  their  independence  by  raising  them- 
selves permanently  above  the  need  of  writing  for  money. 


POPS  AS  A  MORALIST. 


The  use,  too,  which  Pope  made  of  his  fortune  was  thor- 
oughly honorable.  We  scarcely  give  due  credit,  as  a  mle, 
to  the  roan  who  has  the  rare  merit  of  distinctly  recognis- 
ing his  true  vocation  in  life,  and-  adhering  to  it  with  un- 
flinching pertinacity.  Probably  the  fact  that  such  virtue 
generally  brings  a  sufficient  personal  reward  in  this  world, 
seems  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  additional  praise. 
But  call  it  a  virtuous,  or  merely  a  useful  qnalitv,  we  most 
at  least  admit  that  it  is  the  necessary  groundwork  of  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  career.  Pope,  irtio  from  his  in- 
fancy ^d 

Lisped  in  nnmliers,  for  the  nnmben  cams, 
gained  I^  his  later  numbers  a  secure  poiilion,  and  used  his 
position  to  go  on  rhyming  to  the  end  of  his  lite.  He  never 
failed  to  do  his  very  besL  He  regarded  the  wealth  which 
he  had  earned  as  a  retaining  fee,  not  as  a  discharge  from 
his  duties.  Comparing  him  with  his  contemporaries,  we 
see  how  vast  was  the  advantage.  Elevated  above  Grab 
Street,  he  had  no  temptation  to  manufacture  rubbish  or  de- 
scend to  actual  meanness  like  poor  De  Foe.  Independent 
of  patronage,  he  was  not  forced  to  become  a  "  tame  cat"  in 
the  house  of  a  duchess,  like  his  friend  Gay.  Standing 
apart  from  politics,  he  was  free  from  those  disappointed 
pangs  which  contributed  to  the  embitterment  of  the  later 
vears  of  Swift,  dying  "  like  a  poisoned  rat  in  a  hole  ; "  he 
bad  not,  like  Bolingbroke,  to  affect  a  philosophical  con- 
tempt for  the  same  in  which  he  could  no  longer  take  a 
part;  nor  was  ne  even,  like  Addison  and  Steele, induced  to 
*'  give  up  to  party  what  was  meant  for  mankind."  He  was 
not  a  better  man  than  Bome  of  these,  and  certainly  not 
better  than  Goldsmith  and  Johnson  in  the  succeeding  gen- 
eration. Yet,  when  we  think  of  the  amount  of  good  intel- 
lect that  ran  to  waste  in  the  purlieus  of  Grub  Street,  or  in 
bunting  for  pensions  in  ministerial  antechambers,  we  feel 
a  certain  gratitude  to  the  one  literary  magnate  of  the  cen- 
tury, whose  devotion,  it  Is  true,  had  a  very  tangible  reward, 
but  whose  devotion  was  yet  continuous,  and  ^e  from  any 
distractions  but  those  of  a  couBtitutional  irritability.  Nay, 
if  w'e  compare  Pope  to  some  of  the  later  writers  who  have 
wrung  still  prinnlier  rewards  from  fortune,  the  result  is  not 
unfavorable.  If  poor  Scott  had  been  as  true  to  his  calling, 
his  life,  so  far  superior  to  Pope's  in  most  other  respects, 
would  not  hare  presented  the  melancholy  contrast  of  genius 
running  to  waste  in  desperate  attempts  to  win  money  at 
the  cost  of  worthier  fame. 

Pope's  merit,  indeed,  has  been  lowered  on  a  ground 
which,  to  our  thinking,  is  in  his  favor.     As  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic, and  as  the  adherent  of  a  defeated  party,  he  had  put 
himself  oat  of  the  race  ibr  pecunia^  rewanl.     But  then 
Pope's  loyal  adherence  to  bis  friends,  though,  like  all  his 
virtues,  subject  to   some  deduction,  is  reaUy  a  touching 
feature  in  his  character.     His  Catholicism  was  of  the  most 
nominal  kind.    He  adhered  in  name  to  a  depressed  church 
chiefly  because  he  could  not  bear  to  give  pain  to  the  parents 
whom  he  loved  with  an  exquisite  tenderness.     Granting 
that  he  would  not  have  had  much  chance  of  winning  tangt 
hie  rewards  by  the  baseness  of  a  desertion,  he  at  least  rec- 
ognized bis  true  position  I  and  instead  of  being  soured  by 
his  exclusion  from  the  general  competition,  or  wasting  bis 
life  in  frivolous  regrets,  he  preserved  a  spirit  of  tolerance 
and  independence,  and  had  a  full  right  to  the  boasts  In 
which  he  possibly  indulged  a  little  too  freely :  — 
Kot  Fortune's  worshipper,  nor  Fashion's  fool. 
Not  Lucre's  msdmsn,  nor  Amtdiion's  tool, 
Ifot  proud,  nor  servile  —  be  one  poet's  praise 
Thai,  if  he  pleased,  he  pleased  bv  manly  ways ; 
.That  Rsitery,  even  to  kings,  be  held  a  shame. 
And  (hoDgbt  a  lie  in  prose  or  verse  the  same. 
Admitting  that  the  last  line  suggests  a  sliefat  qualm,  the 
portrait  suggested  in  thereat  is  about  asfailBfalaaoneGaii 
expect  a  man  to  paint  from  himself. 

Is  this  guardian  of  virtue  qnite  immaculate,  and  the  mo- 
rality which  he  preaches  quite  of  the  most  elevated  kind  V 
We  must  admit,  of  course,  that  he  does  not  sound  th» 
depths,  or  soar  to  the  heights.  In  which  men  of  loftier  gen- 
ius are  at  home.     He  is  not  a  mjsUc,  but  a  man  of  tba 


o.GoogI 


c 


eVS&Y  HATUBDAT. 


world.    HenBTer,  MW«hkr8klread7Mud,qiiiti  theiphera 
of  ordiDuy  Mid  rather  obvloDi  mftzima  kbont  th«  dniVj  life 
oTsooiatr,  orqidttit  sihuperil.    Hit  independence  ib 
like  Hilton'i,  thai  of  &n  ftnclent  prophet,  comoling  him 


it  prophet,  comoling  himielf 
bf  celeitial  Tinoni  for  •  world  glvea  over  to  bftMDeii  nod 
mTolitj;  DOT  like  Shellej''*,  tbdt  of  a  vehement  revolution- 
Ut,  who  h»R  declared  open  war  againit  the  emitting  order : 
it  1b  the  independence  of  •  modem  geutli 


emitting  ord 


preuion  of  the  conclniioni  reached  by  aupreue  good  tenae, 
or,  aa  he  pnta  it,  — 


Good  lenae  ii  one  of  the  excellent  qnalitiei  to  which  we 
are  ■carcel}'  inclined  to  do  jmtice  at  ttie  present  day ;  it  is 
the  guide  of  a  time  of  equilibrium,  itiirea  by  no  TUiemeut 
galea  of  paaiiona,  and  we  low  light  of  it  juat  when  it  might 
give  □■  lome  uaeful  advice.  A  man  in  a  passion  it  never 
more  irritated  than  when  advised  to  be  sensible;  and  at 
the  preient  day  we  are  permanently  in  a  patsion,  and  there- 


fore apt  to  aaiert  that,  not  only  a  moment,  but  aa  a  general 
mle,  men  do  well  to  be  anerj-  Uor  art  critioi,  for  ex- 
ample, are  never  satisfied  with  their  frame  of  mind  till  they 


have  lashed  themaelvea  into  a  fit  of  rhetoric.  Nothii 
more  is  wanted  to  explain  why  we  are  apt  to  be  dissatiifii. .. 
with  Pope,  both  as  a  critic  and  »  moraliit.  In  both  capaci- 
ties, however,  Pope  ia  really  admirable.  Nobody,  for  ex- 
ample, hna  ridiculed  more  luppily  the  abiurdities  of  which 
we  lometimet  take  him  to  be  a  representative.  The  recipe 
for  making  an  epic  poem  is  a  perfect  burlesque  upon  tne 
paendo-clasiicism  of  his  time.  He  tees  the  absurdity  of 
the  oontemporary  Btatues,  whose  grotesque  medley  of  an- 
cient and  modern  costnmo  is  recalled  in  the  lines,  — 
lich  GoTKoi 

The  painters  and  musicians  coole  in  for  their  share  of 
ridioule,  ap  in  the  description  of  I'imon's  Chapel,  where 
Light  auirka  of  mnsic,  broken  and  nneven, 
Hike  tba  soul  dance  apoa  a  jig  to  heaven  ; 
On  psinled  ceilings  joo  devonlly  stare, 
Where  sprawl  the  idnta  of  Verria  and  Lagnerre. 

Pope,  again,  was  one  of  the  first,  by  practice  and  pre- 
cept, to  break  through  the  old  formal  school  of  gardening, 


vriJdneBB  to  perpLei 
Grave  nod9  at  Krove,  e»ch  elln  has  a  brother. 
And  half  the  platform  just  reflects  the  other. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  hit  off  more  happily  (be  queer 
formality  which  annoys  us,  unless  its  quaintnesa  makes  Di 
(mile,  in  the  day*  of  good  Queen  Anne,  when  Cato  KiU 
appeared  with  a 

Long  wig,  flowered  gown,  and  lacqaered  chair. 

Pope's  literary  criticism,  too,  thongh  verging  too  often 

on  the  commoapls--   '-   ' "'■' '     -'-  '' 

It,  aa  was  inevita 

schools  of  poetry,  he  was  yet  amongit  the  first     . 

helped  to  establish  the  rightful  supremacy  of  Shakespeare. 
But  in  what  way  does  Pope  apply  his  good  sense  to  moral- 
ity? His  favorite  doctrine  about  humajt  nature  ia  e*- 
presaed  in  the  theory  of  the  "  ruling  passion  "  which  is  to 
be  found  in  all  men,  and  which,  once  known,  enables  us  to 
unravel  the  secret  of  every  character.  As  he  says  iu  the 
"  Estay  on  Man  "  — 

On  lire's  vast  ocean  diversely  we  sail, 
Reason  the  card,  but  passion  is  the  gals. 


[NOVXICBBB  22, 

The  Imth,  thooi^  admirable,  may  be  nispected  of  tiom- 
monplace ;  and  Pope  does  not  la^  down  any  prt^ontiMi 
unfamiliar  to  other  moralists,  nor,  it  Is  to  he  feved,  enfons 
them  by  preaching  of  more  than  nnul  eflectivenes*-  His 
denuaciMions  of  avarice,  of  corruption,  and  of  aenina% 
were  probably  of  little  more  practical  use  than  his  denn- 
ciation  of  dulneis.  The  "  men  not  afraid  of  God  "  wm 
hardly  likely  to  he  deterred  from  selliiig  tbeir  votes  to 
Walpole  by  fear  tf  Pope's  laUre.    He  might 

Goad  the  prslate  slumbering  in  his  stall 
sufficiently  to  produce  the  episcopal  equivalent  for  bad 
language;  but  he  would  Budly  Interrupt  Di*  elamhat  &t 
many  moments ;  and,  on  the  whole,  he  might  congmtolaia 
himself,  without  making  many  sacrifices  in  the  good  canMt 
on  being  animated  by 

The  strong  antipathy  of  good  to  bed. 

Withont  exaggerating  its  importance,  however,  we  nxj 
•eek  to  define  liie  precise  point  on  which  Pope'a  morahq 
dilTered  from  that  of  many  other  writers  who  have  ex- 
pressed their  general  approval  of  the  Ten  Commandmcota 
A  healthy  strain  of  moral  feeling  is  useful,  though  we  can- 
not point  to  the  individuals  whom  it  has  reatrained  fiea 
picking  pockets.  The  defective  side  of  the  moraUty  ef 
good  sense  is,  that  it  tends  to  de^nerale  into  eynidsnt 
either  of  the  indolent  variety  whicn  commended  itself  Is 
Chesterfield,  orof  the  more  vehement  sort,  of  wtiich  Switfi 
writings  are  the  most  powerful  embodimeot.  A  shread 
man  oi  the  world,  of  placid  temperament,  accepts  pladdly 
the  conclusion  that  aa  he  can  see  through  e  good  msay 
people,  virtue  generally  is  a  humbug.  If  he  has  gnea 
enough  left  to  be  soored  by  such  a  conclusion,  he  raves  tt 
the  universal  corruption  of  mankind.  Now  Pope,  nolwitb- 
standing  his  petty  spite,  and  his  sympathy  with  the  bitter 
ness  of  his  fhendt,  always  shows  a  deep  tenderness  of  na- 
ture which  preserves  him  from  sweeping  cynicism.  Hs 
really  believes  in  human  nature,  and  values  life  foe  tka 
power  of  what  Johnson  calls  reciprocation  of  benevoisnce 
Tlie  beauty  of  his  affection  for  his  father  and  mother,  sod 
for  his  old  nurse,  breaks  pleasantly  through  the  artificiil 
languase  of  bis  letters,  like  a  sweet  spring  in  banen  Knxuti 
When  oe  touches  upon  the  subject  in  his  poetry,  one  leeos 
to  see  tears  in  his  eye*,  and  to  hew  his  voice  trenbk 
There  is  no  more  beautiful  passage  in  his  writings  thsa 
the  one  in  which  he  expresses  the  hope  that  he  may  U 
spared 

To  rock  the  cradle  of  reposing  age, 

With  lenient  arts  extend  a  mollur's  breath, 

Hake  languor  smile,  and  smooth  the  bed  of  death 


Here  at  least  he  is  rincere  beyond  suspicion  ;  and  «B 
know  from  nnimpeachable  testimony  that  the  sentiinrait  w 
perfectly  expressed  was  equally  exemplified  in-  his  life.  It 
sounds  easy,  but  unfortunately  the  ease  is  not  always  prond 
in  practice,  tor  men  of  genius  to  be  throughout  their  lives 
an  unmixed  comfort  to  tbeir  parents.  It  is  unpleasant  ID 
remember  that  a  man  so  accessible  to  lender  emotioai 
should  jar  upon  us  by  his  language  about  women  gtnei- 
ally.  Byron  countersigns  the  opinion  of  Bolingbroke  tint 
he  knew  the  sex  well  ;  but  testimony  of  that  kind  hardlf 

anssesies  us  in  his  favor.  In  fact,  the  school  of  Bolinf- 
e  and  Swifi,  to  say  nothing  of  Wycherley,  was  hird^ 
calculated  to  generate  a  chivalrous  tone  of  feeling,  wi 
experience  of  Lady  Mary  gave  additional  bitterness  tc  bit 
sentiments.     Pope,  in  short,  did  not  love  good  women  — 


and  women  have  generally  returned  the  dislike.  . 
while  the  vein  of  benevolence  shows  itself  unmistakably  is 
Pope's  language  about  his  friends.  Thackeray  seins  npoi 
this  point  of  his  character  in  bis  lectures  on  the  Engra 
Humorists,  and  his  powerful,  if  rather  too  lavoraUs  ^ 
scription,  brings  out  forcibly  the  easential  tenderneM  tfdi 
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nui,  who,  during  the  lucid  iaUrralj  ot  hi*  Iftit  illuui,  wu 
"  alwajra  raving  wmetluDg;  kindly  of  his  present  or  abMnt 
Mendi."  No  Engliah  poet  hu  ever  paid  m  muiv  exquic- 
itelj  tamed  compIimeDts.  Whenovcr  heipeakiof  m  frieod 
he  coins  %  prorerb.  i  Sirift,  BoUnrbrDke,  ArbnUinot,  Cob- 
hun,  Lrttelton,  uid  ereo  Wilpole  have  poetical  medak 
itMuped  in  their  honor. 

If  oneconldhaTea  wighfor  the  asking,  one  could  tcarcel; 
■ak  for  a  more  ^T«eable  lenution  than  that  of  bung  titil- 
lated by  a  man  of  eqnal  inzenuit/  in  caretdng  one  «  pet 
ranitiet.  The  art  of  adminutering  luch  consolation  i«  pos- 
■eased  only  bj  men  who  unite  deep  tendemeu  to  an  ez- 
quiiitel;  delicate  intellect  Thii  vun  of  strong  feeling 
■nfficiratlj  redeems  Fope'i  writings  from  the  charge  of  a 


"  genial  school,  whose  indiscriminate  benevolence  exudes 
over  all  that  ther  touch.  There  is  nothing  mawkish  in  his 
pliilanthropj.  Pope  was,  if  acylhiog,  too  good  a  hater; 
"  The  porteutoDi  cub  never  forgives,"  sud^entley;  but 
kindliiiesi  is  all  the  more  impressive  when  not  too  widely 
diffused.  Add  to  this  bisheartv  contempt  for  pomposities, 
humbugs,  and  stupidities  of  all  kinds,  and  above  all  the 
fine  spirit  of  independence,  in  which  we  have  ivain  the 
real  man,  and  wnich  expresses  itself  in  such  Hues  as 
tlwM: 

Oh,  let  m«  live  mj  own,  and  die  so  too  I 

(To  live  and  dli  is  all  I  have  to  do  ;) 

Maintain  a  poet's  dignitj  and  ease. 

And  see  what  friends  and  read  what  books  I  please ; 

ftnd  we  ma/  admit  that  Pope,  in  spite  of  his  wig  and  hi» 
•tays,  his  vanities  and  his  affectations,  was  in  hu  way  as 
fair  an  embodiment  as  we  would  expect  of  that  "  plun  liv- 
ing and  high  thinking  "  of  which  Wordsworth  regretted 
tlie  disappearance.  "Oie  little  cripple,  diseased  in  mind 
and  body,  spiteful  and  occasionally  omtal,  had  in  him  Uie 
spirit  of  a  man.  The  monarch  of  the  literary  world  was 
fw  indeed  from  immaculate  ;.  but  he  was  not  without  a  dig- 

We  come,  however,  to  the  great  quesUon,  What  had 
Pope  to  say  upon  the  deepest  subjects  with  which  human 
beings  can  concern  themselves?  The  answer  must  be 
taken  from  the  "  Essay  on  Man,"  and  the  Essay  must  be 
acknowledged  to  have  more  conspicuous  faults  than  any  of 
Pope's  writings.  The  art  of  reasoning  in  verse  is  so  diffi- 
cult that  we  may  doubt  whether  it  is  in  any  case  legiti- 
mate, and  must-acknowledge  that  it  has  been  never  suc- 
cessfully practised  by  any  Englisli  writer.  Dryden's  "  Re- 
ligio  Laii^i "  may  be  better  reasoning,  but  it  is  worse  poetry 
utan  Pope's  Essay.  It  is  true,  again,  that  Pope's  reason- 
ing b  intrinsically  feeble.  He  was  no  metaphysician, 
ana  confined  himself  to  puttinz  together  incoherent  scraps 
of  different  systems.  Some  of  his  arguments  strike  tis  a* 
oiinply  childish,  as  for  example,  the  quibble  derived  from 
the  Stoics,  that 


Nobody,  we  may  safely  say,  was  ever  much  comforted  by 
that  reflection.  Nor,  though  the  celebrated  argument 
about  the  scale  of  beings,  which  Pope  but  half  understood, 
was  once  sanctioned  by  eminent  names,  do  we  derive  any 
deep  consolation  from  the  argument  that 


To  say  no  more  of  these  frigid  conceits,  as  they  now  appear 
to  US,  Pope  does  not  maintain  the  serious  temper  whtcn  be- 
fits a  man  pondering  upon  the  deep  mysteries  of  the  unl- 
Terse.  Religious  meditation  does  not  harmonize  with  epi- 
grammatical  satire.  Admitting  the  value  of  the  reflection 
tliat  other  beings  besides  man  are  fitting  objects  of  the  Di- 
vine benevolence,  we  are  jarred  by  such  a  discord  aa 
this; 


The  Goose  is  s^ipropriateenonghinCharroa  or  Montaigne, 
bnt  should  be  kept  out  of  poeit;.    Such  a  shook,  too,  fol- 
lows when  Pope  talks  about  the  superior  beii^  who 
Showed  a  Newton  as  we  show  an  ape. 

Did  onvbodv,  again,  ever  complain  that  he  wanted  "the, 
■trength  of  bulls,  the  fur  of  bears"?  Or  could  it  be  worth 
while  to  meet  hia  comnlunts  in  a  serious  poem?  Pope,  in 
short,  is  not  merely  a  Dad  reasoner,  bnt  he  wants  that  deep 
moral  earnestness  which  gives  a  profound  interest  to 
Johnson's  satlrea — the  beat  producuons  of  his  school  — 
and  the  deeply  pathetic  religious  feeling  of  Cowper. 

Admitting  all  this,  however,  and  more,  the  "Essay  on 
Man  "  atill  contains  many  paasages  which  not  only  testify 
to  the  unequalled  skill  of  this  great  artist  in  words,  but 
which  breathe  a  truly  noble  spirit.  In  the  Essay,  more 
than  in  any  of  hia  other  writings,  we  have  the  difficulty  of 
separating  the  solid  bullion  from  the  dross.  Pope  is  here 
prfieminently  parautical  and  it  is  powible  to  trace  to  other 
writers,  such  as  Montaigne,  Pascal,  Leibnitz,  Shaftesbury, 
Locke,  and  Wollaston,  aa  well  as  to  the  inspiration  of 
Bolingbroke,  nearly  every  argument   which   he  employs. 


ology  was  two  centuries  in  advance  of  his  time,"  the  phrase 
requirea  qualification.  He  woa  not  really  in  advance  of 
the  beat  men  of  his  own  time ;  but  they,  it  ia  to  be  feared, 
were  considerably  in  advance  of  the  average  opinion  of  our 
own.  What  may  be  said  with  more  plausibility  is,  that 
whilst  Pope  frequently  wastes  his  skill  in  gilding  refuse,  he 
is  really  moat  sensitive  to  the  noblest  sentimenta  of  hia 
conlemporariea,  and  that,  when  he  has  eood  materials  to 


ipon. 


I   gl" 


with  unusuM  fervor,  often  to 


sink  with  unpleasant  rapidity  int^  mere  quibbling  < 
epigrammatic  pungency-  The  main  doctrine  which  he 
enforces  is,  of  course,  one  of  his  usual  commonplaces.  The 
statement  that  "  whatever  is,  is  right,"  may  be  verbally 
admitted,  and  strained  to  different  purposes  by  half  a 
dozen  differing  schools.  It  may  be  alleged  by  the  cynic, 
who  regards  virtue  aa  an  empty  name  ;  by  the  myatie,  who 
ia  lapped  in  heavenly  contemplation  from  the  cares  of  this 
troublesome  world;  bv  the  sceptic,  whose  whole  wisdom  is 
concentrated  in  die  auty  of  submitting  to  the  inevitable ; 
or  by  the  man  of  reasonable  piety,  who,  abandoning  the 
attempt  of  solving  inscrutable  enigmas,  ia  content  to  reoog- 
nixe  in  everything  the  hand  of  a  Divine  ordainer  of  ul 
things.  Pope,  judging  him  by  his  moat  forcible  passages, 
prefers  to  insist  upon  the  Inevitable  ignorance  ot  man  in 
presence  of  the  Infinite. 

'Tis  but  a  part  wesee,  and  not  the  whole;} 

and  any  effort  to  pierce  the  impenetrable  gloom  can  only 
end  in  disappointm^t  and  diacontent. 

In  pride,  in  raasoning  pride,  our  error  lies. 
We  think  that  we  can  judge  the  ways  of  the  Almighty, 
and  correct  the  errors  of  hia  work.  We  are  as  incapable 
of  accountii^  for  human  wickedness  as  for  plague,  tempest, 
and  earthquake.  In  each  case  our  highest  wiadom  ia  an 
humble  confession  of  ignorance ;  or,  as  he  puts  it, 
In  both,  toVeason^ght  is  to  submit 


TluB  vein  of  thought  might,  [ 


I,  have  conducted  him 


to  the  scepticism  of  his  master,  Bolingbroke.  He  upluckily 
fills  up  the  gaps  of  hie  logical  edifice  with  tbe  untemptemd 
mortar  of  obsolete  melapnysics,  long  since  become  utterly 
uninteresting  to  all  men.  Admitting  that  ho  cannot  ex- 
plain, be  tries  to  roaoufoctnre  sham  explanations  out  of 
the  "scale  of  beings," and  other  scholastic  rubbish.  But, 
in  a  sense,  too,  the  most  reverent  minds  will  agree  moat 
fully  with  Pope's  avowal  of  the  limitation  of  human  knowl- 
edge. He  does  not  apply  his  scepticism  or  his  humilitv  to 
stimulate  to  vain  repining  agaiost  the  fetters  with  wtaich 
our  minds  are  bound,  or  to  angry  denunciation,  like  that 
of  Bolingbroke,  of  the  eolutioni  in  which  other  souls  have 
found  a  sufficient  refuge.  The  perplexity  in  which  he  find* 
himself  generates  a  spirit  of  resigoation  and  tolaranoe. 


e 
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1  ■jmpBthiei  with  bujDaii 
■nfferliig  are  untuiully  itroiiK:  "id  the  opIimiBin  of  »  mftn 
like  Pope,  vivacioui  rather  Uian  profound  in  hii  thoagbta 
Uid  hii  »ympathieg|  annojB  us  at  timea  by  it*  calm  com- 
pUcency.  We  cannot  tbruit  aside  bo  eaiilj  the  tbouDht 
of  the  heavy  evili  under  which  all  creation  groans.  But 
w«  should  wron|[  him  by  a  failure  to  recoguize  the  real 
benevolence  of  hta  tenttment.  Perbapi  he  becomes  too 
pan iheiitic  for  some  tastes  in  the  celeorated  fragment  — 
the  whole  poem  is  a  conglomerate  of  slightly  connected 
fntgmeuti  —  beginning, 


Bat,  when  we  are  ontside  the  schools,  we  may  admit  that 
pantheism  has  its  noble  side,  and  that  a  dispositlou  to 
recogoiie  the  Divine  element  In  all  natare,  Is  not  a  relig- 
ions sentiment  to  be  too  severely  condemned.  Pope  shows 
that  disposition,  not  merely  in  set  phrases,  but  in  the  eeneral 
coloring  of  the  poem.  Toe  tenderness,  for  examp^,  with 
which  ha  always  speaks  of  the  brute  creation  is  pleasant  in 
a  writer  so  little  diitinsuished  as  a  mle  by  an  interest  in 
what  we  popularly  call  nature.  The  "  scale  of  being " 
ailment  may  be  illogical,  but  we  pardon  it  when  it  is 
applied  to  strengthen  our  lympatbiea  with  our  unfortunate 
dependents  on  Uie  lower  steps  of  the  ladder.  The  lamb 
«bo 

licks  the  band  jnit  raised  to  shed  his  blood 

is  a  second-hand  lamb,  and  has,  like  so  mnch  of  Pope's 
wriling.  acijuired  a  cAtaln  tinge  of  banality,  which  must 
limit  quotation  ;  and  the  same  must  be  said  of  the  poor 
Indian,  who  ^ 


Bnt  the  sentiment  is  as  right  ■■  the  language  (in  spite  of 
its  familiarity  we  can  still  recoeniie  the  fact)  is  exquisite. 
Tolerance  of  all  forms  of  faith,  ^om  ibat  of  (be  poor  Indian 
npwardt,  is  so  cbaracteristiu  of  Pope,  as  to  have  offended 
some  modern  critics  who  might  have  known  belter.  We 
may  pick  holes  in  the  celebrated  antithesis  — 

For  fiirm)  orgovemtnent  let  fools  contest : 

Wbsle'er  is  best  adniinistcred  is  best ; 

For  fbriDs  of  faith  let  graceless  zealots  figh:, 

He  can't  be  wrong-  whose  lire  is  in  the  right. 

Certainly,  they  are  not  mathematically  accurate  formula; 
but  they  are  generons,  if  imperfect  statements  of  great 
tenths,  and  not  nnbecoming  in  the  mouth  of  the  man  who, 
as  the  member  of  an  unpopular  sect,  learnt  to  be  coamo- 
politan  rather  than  bitter,  and  expressed  his  convictions  in 
the  well-known  words  addressed  to  Swift :  "  I  sm  at  the 
relieion  of  Erasmus,  a  Catholic ;  so  I   live,  so  I  shall  die 


aniT  hope  one  day  to  meet  you,  Bishop  Atterbury,  the 
yonngerj  Craggs,  Dr.  Garth,  Dean  Berkeley,  aud  Mr. 
Hnlchenson  in  heaven."     Who  would  wish  to  shorten  the 


liatT  And  the  scheme  of  morality  which  Pope  deduced  for 
practical  guidance  in  life,  is  in  harmony  with  the  spirit 
which  breathes  in  those  words  just  quoted.  A  recent  dis- 
pute in  a  court  of  justice  ihows  that  even  our  most  cul- 
Bvaled  men  have  forgotten  Pope  lo  far  as  to  be  ignorant 
of  the  source  of  the  familiar  words 


It  is  therefore  necessary  lo  say  explicitly  that  the  poem 
where  they  occur,  the  fourth  epirtle  of  the  "  Essay  do 
Man,"  not  only  contains  half  a  dozen  other  phrases  equally 
familiar  —  e.  g.,  "An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of 
God;"  "Looks  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God;'' 
"  From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe  "  —  but  breathes 
thronghout  sentiments  which  ic  wonid  be  credulous  to  be- 
lieve that  any  man  eonld  express  so  vigcrously  without 


IMbg  pr()fbiindly.  Hr.  Rtukin  has  qnolcd  one  cooplel  h 
riving  "  the  most  complete,  the  most  concise,  and  the  wm 
lofty  expression  of  moral  temper  existii^  in  EngU 
words ;  "^— 

Never  elated,  while  one  man's  opproaed ; 

Kever  di  jected,  whilst  another's  blessed. 

The  passage  In  which  they  occur  is  worthy  of  this  goUca 
sentiment ;  and  leads  not  unfitly  to  the  conclusion  uA 
Bummary  of  the  whole,  that  he  who  can  recognize  tkt 
beauty  of  virtue  knows  that 


I  know  but  too  well  all  that  may  be  said  against  diii 
view  of  Pope's  morality.  He  Is,  as  Salnte-Beuve  lays,  tbe 
easiest  of  all  men  to  caricature ;  and  it  is  equally  easy  to 
throw  cold  water  upon  his  morality.  We  may  count  sp 
his  affectations,  ridicule  his  platitudes,  make  heavy  deduc- 
tions for  his  Insincerity,  denounce  his  too  frequent  in- 
dulgence in  a  certain  love  of  dirt,  which  he  shares  «itli, 
ana  in  which  he  is  distanced  bySwIfl;  and  decline  to  be- 
lieve in  the  virtue,  or  even  in  the  love  of  virtue,  of  a  mis 
Btuned  by  so  many  vices  and  weaknesses.  Tet  I  most 
decline  to  believe  that  men  can  gather  Krapea  off  tbonu, 
or  figs  off  thistles,  or  noble  expressions  of  moral  truth  fioB 
a  corrupt  heart,  thinly  varnished  by  a  coating  of  affecta- 
tion. Turn  it  how  we  may,  the  thing  is  impossible.  Pope 
was  more  than  a  mere  literary  artist,  though  he  was  sn 
artist  of  uuparalleled  excellence  in  his  own  departmecL 
He  was  a  man  in  whom  there  was  the  seed  of  many  geed 
thoughts,  though  choked  tu  their  development  by  tba 
growth  of  innumerable  weeds.  And  I  will  venture,  In  con- 
clusion, to  adduce  one  more  proofof  the  jnsticeof  aleaiuit 
verdict.  I  have  had  already  to  quote  many  phrases  fsniil- 
iar  to  every  one  who  is  nurtured  in  the  slightest  degne 
with  a  knowledge  of  English  literature ;  and  yet  have  been 
haunted  by  a  dim  suspicion  that  some  of  my  reader*  nsf 
have  been  surprised  to  recognice  their  author.  Pope,  n 
have  seen,  is  n!c<^niEcd  even  by  judges  of  the  laadmlT 
throueh  the  medium  of  Byron ;  and  therefore  the"L'u- 
versal  Prayer"  may  possibly  be  nnfamiliar  to  somereadot- 
If  so,  it  will  do  them  no  harm  to  read  over  again  a  few  of 
its  verses.  Perhaps  after  that  experience,  they  will  adinit 
that  the  little  cripple  of  Twickenham,  distorted  as  were  lui 
instincts  sfler  be  bad  been  stretched  on  tbe  rack  lA  tbii 
rough  world  and  grievous  as  were  his  offences  agaiatl  lltt 
laws  of  decency  and  morality,  had  yet  in  him  a  noUi 
strain  of  eloquence  significant  of  deep  religious  sentimeol. 


ARMED  FOR  WAR. 


Trobe  amiable  enthusiasts  who,  in  1851,  saw  tbe  red 
planet  Mars  set  forever  behind  a  great  glass  paltce  i* 
Hyde  Park,  snd  whose  theory  was  that  the  gates  of  Jania 
were  sealed  by  tbe  opening  of  I  be  first  Ex  hi  tut  Ion,  ban 
oerhaps  been  unduly  lauehed  at  of  late  years-  They,  their 
topes,  and  their  overbrimming  confidence  in  a  conisg 
commercial  millennium  of  peace  and  good-will,  hare  bees 
impressed  into  pointing  more  than  one  military  monl,  sal 
adorning  more  than  one  Ule  of  strife.  Yet  it  is  so  essy  to 
be  wise  aAer  the  event,  that  we  may  well  pardon  tbe  pa- 
cific sages  of  four  lustres  ago  if  they  did  not  foreeea  tiM 
storms  that  would  ruffle  Uie  quiet  ocean  of  Europeu 
politics,  and  recognize  the  unwelcome  truth  that  wir  u 
always  at  our  gates.  How  best  to  prepare  for  that  grin 
guest  is  a  quesiion  ouly  to  be  answered  al^er  a  minute  sad 
careful  retrospect  of  what  has  hitherto  been  done  since 
nations  first  beeau  to  draw  the  sword. 

Savages —  the  genuine,  utter  barbarians,  who  live  by  the 
chase  and  by  such  scanty  crops  as  can  be  lightly  laised  by 
the  untkilled  labor  of  their  women  —  are  always,  and  st  S 
moment's  notice,  prepared  to  take  tbe  field.  When  (her* 
is  no  commissariat,  no  transport  to  organize,  no  elaborsW 
plan  of  campaign  to  prepare,  no  reserrei  to  call  in,  i™ 
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when  everj  able-bodied  male  Ii  •  wmrrior,  whoia  weapont 
lume  tlwvft  within  hii  reach,  a  fair  hoort  majr  witneaB  the 
•etting  ont  of  a  formidable  war  party.  But  if  the  Ca- 
nanchei  and  Sioux  of  the  prairiai,  tfaenillmee  of  India,  or 
the  wild  Magali  of  Australia,  find  it  eaty  to  eet  the  »tart 
of  their  white  foes,  it  ia  none  the  leu  true  that  thef  go 
to  certain  defeat  when  confronted  bj  a  tenacious  enemy. 
Once  wonted,  their  ruin  ii  inevitable.  They  have  no  rein- 
forcements, no  itorei,  do  place  wberun  to  rally  and  take 
breath  for  a  renewal  of  the  struggle.  When  the  tiny  stock 
of  provisions  which  each  man  carries  is  exhausted,  there 
are  do  mazaziaec  on  which  to  draw  for  rations,  and  tbe 
band  must  hunt  or  starve.  There  are  no  medicines  for  the 
aick,  no  care  for  the  wouaded.  A  stolen  march,  an  am- 
baah,  a  surprise,  make  up  all  the  simple  strategy  of  savage 
warftre,  wlule  to  retreat  is  to  be  routed.  In  every  quarter 
of  the  world  the  feeblest  forcei  of  trained  troops  have 
proved  an  overmatch  for  swarms  of  nntntored  combatants. 
Far  different  is  the  case  with  pastoral  and  nomadic,  or 
~~   li-barbarons  nations.      The  flocks   and   herds,  that  are 


need  to  the  dressing  of  wounds  and  to  the  sight  of  blood, 
willingly  put  the  resources  of  their  rouih  surgery  and 


kindly  Dureing  at  the  disposal  of  the  disabled  champioDs 
The  onl^  recent  experiences  of  this  method  of  making  war 
are  fumiibed  by  the  Yemen  revolt  against  the  Sultan,  and 
by  the  resistance  of  Turcoman  trit^s  to  the  Russian  ad- 
▼anca  in  Central  Alia.  We  know  with  what  irresistible 
weight  Goths  and  Wends,  Huns  and  Sarmatians,  Gepidra 
•nd  Fnink^  pressed  tipoa  the  weakening  frontiers  of  the 
Roman  empire.  But  biatoir  teaches  us  this  further  lesson, 
that  whenever  the  l^onanes  were  led  by  a  really  compe- 
tent general,  skill  and  discipline  prevailed  over  uie  brute 
force  of  an  enemy  whose  base  of  operations  was  unavoid- 
ably laid  open  to  attack,  and  whose  cattle,  wagons,  and 
fkmilies  were  never  out  of  reach  of  an  enterprising  com- 
mander. Uoreover,  as  is  usually  the  case  where  the  losses 
in  battle  are  equally  shared  by  the  community,  a  single 
repulse  attended  by  great  slaughter  is  sufficient  to  disgust 
the  herdsmen  of  the  steppe  with  war.  The  check  given, 
throuch  the  valor  of  tbe  Teutonic  knights,  to  the  Tartar 
inroad  under  tbe  grandson  of  Genghis,  saved  Europe,  as 
the  defeat  of  Attila  at  Chalons  had  previously  done.  The 
promptitude  with  which  a  people  can  rush  to  arms  is  no 
positive  criterion  of  its  willingness  to  protract  a  contest  to 
the  uttermost. 

The  pictorial  records  and  the  written  chronicles  of  the 
past  exnibit  Assyria  and  Babylon  and  Egypt  as  placing 
their  main  dependence  on  a  warlike  aristocracy,  of  which 
the  mode  of  ^htiag  strongly  resembled  that  of  Homer's 
heroes  before  Tixiy.  So  long  as  Pbaraoh  could  muster  his 
long  array  of  spear- thro  wing  nobles  anil  mounted  archers, 
the  "  chariots  and  horsemen  "  so  frequently  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  supported  by  hired  tribes  from  the  desert,  and  in 
case  of  need  by  a  levv  of  tbe  servile  population,  bis  country 
could  defy  the  desultory  onslaught  of  his  neighbors  from 
beyond  the  wlldemcis-  But  no  nation  can  permanently 
depend,  as  the  example  of  Sparta  and  that  of  the  Moorish 
kingdoms  in  Spain  clearly  illustrate,  on  the  penonid  ser- 
vices of  a  patrician  caste.  At  its  best,  indeed,  although  at 
the  cost  of  much  oppression  and  degradation  of  the  humbler 
classes,  such  a  system  provides  good  soldiers.  But  the  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  such  a  force  is  ruinously  great,  while 
luxury  enervates,  and  civil  strife  destroys,  the^ower  of  a 
fighting  nobility.  The  rise  of  a  fourth  great  power,  soon 
to  be  mistress  alike  of  Egypt  and  of  Mesopotamia,  was 
etrangely  impeded  by  the  existence  of  a  knot  of  little  civic 
states,  whose  tiny  territories  consisted  but  of  rocky  penin- 
■nlas  and  billy  islets  in  the  southeastern  <!orner  of  our 
ContinenL  The  multitudinous  host  which  Xerxes  lad  to 
the  conquest  of  Europe  was  not,  of  course,  in  tbe  true 
Mnse  of  tbe  word,  an  army.  But  it  comprised  the  warriors 
of  many  subject  nations  and  barbarous  tribes  ;  it  brought 
into  the  field  many  hundred  thousand  fighting  men,  to  whom 
each  other's  speech  and  garb  were  unknown,  and  it  was 
backed  by  the  riclieet  treasury  west  of  the  Cbioeae  boaod* 


aries,  then,  as  now,  the  golden  sinews  of  war.  Mora  than 
this,  the  great  king's  body-guard,  the  famous  and  spleodid 
Immortals,  represents  the  earliest  body  of  regular  troopa 
recorded  to  have  been  kept  on  foot  among  the  princes  <a 
the  East. 

Had  the  Greeks  been  less  patriotic  or  less  carefully 
drilled  than  they  were,  the  history  of  South  Europe  might 
have  been  very  different  from  what  it  has  been;  Sun-wor- 
shippers might  have  overrun  the  Mediterranean  abores 
more  effectually  than  was  aflerwardi  done  by  the  armed 
missionaries  of  Mahomet,  and  Persic  supremacy  might  have 
crushed  in  the  cerm  the  future  glories  of  naacent  Borne. 
As  it  wai,  a  perlervid  people,  who  were  soldiers  or  sailora 
at  will,  whose  early  training  in  the  gymnaaium  made  every 
youth  an  atiilete,  while  the  science  of  strategy  had  Ita 
native  home  among  them,j]resented  an  impenetrable  bar- 
rier to  Asiatic  ambition.  The  Hellenes,  dashing  seamen  as 
they  were,  and  ready  at  any  moment  to  take  to  the  long 
oar  and  the  brass  beaked  galley,  showed  a  wise  discrimina- 
tion in  preferring  their  heavy-armed  hoplites  to  the  rest  ot 
their  citizen  militia.  Their  horsemen,  composed  of  young 
men  of  the  higher  ranks,  were  no  doubt  crediUble  as  li^t 
cavalry,  but  neither  in  numbers  or  effitieocy  a  match  tor  the 
Parthian  riders  in  tbe  pay  of  Cyrus  or  Darius.  Ibtat 
slingera  and  bowmen,  fit  to  cover  the  flanks  of  a  few  hun- 
dred Tbebana  or  Athenians  in  domestic  Grecian  broil^ 
would  have  been  crushed  beneath  the  darts  and  stones  of 
the  countless  auxiliaries  of  the  great  king.  But  their  in- 
fantry was  matchless,  and  Persian  monarchs  were  willinz 
to  bid  high  for  the  hire  ot  a  machine  so  potent  and  so  well 
rogulated.  The  retreat  from  the  heart  of  Persia  of  Xeno- 
pbon  and  his  comrades  remains  one  of  the  moat  instructive 
chapters  of  military  history,  and  shows  how  ten  thousand 
mercenary  Gr^k  soldiers,  far  from  l»me,  could  make  their 
way  throunh  the  midst  of  jealous  and  predatory  clans  as  a 
gallant  abip  cuts  her  coune  through  a  waste  of  wntora 
liie  Greeks  alone  understood  that  war  was  an  art  to  be 
studied;  they  alone  could  set  guards,  form  a  camp,  recon- 
noitre the  road,  and  reduce  the  operations  of  their  advance 
to  an  almost  mathematical  precision,  while  other  nations 
were  governed  by  blind  impulse,  and  attacked  in  hasty 
fury,  to  retire  in  diagraceful  panic. 

Yet,  however  admirable  was  a  phalanx  of  Greek  spear- 
men calmly  confronting  the  awiult  of  a  superior  force  <rf 
lofLy-turbaned  Mede^  the  ample  civic  records  which  re- 
main to  us  show  that  it  was  no  light  task  to  call  out  an 
army  of  Hellenes.  Each  expedition  was  attended  with 
much  expense,  and  there  was  much  hesitation,  usually,  be- 
fore belligerent  counsels  could  prevail.  This  was  an  inev- 
itable consequence  of  a  comparatively  high  standard  of 
eiviliiation. 

The  Greeks  were  moderately  rich,  thrifty  by  instinct, 
sensitive  to  danger  as  well  as  to  the  call  of  honor  or  the 
sense  of  greed,  and  they  had  few  idler*  among  tfaem^  It 
was  a  distinctly  painfull  effort  by  which  the  nobly-bom 
burgher  ot  Athens  tore  himself  away  from  hia  counting- 
house,  his  wheat-ships,  the  lawsuit  pending  before  the 
Dicasts,  the  pleasant  evenings  whiled  away  by  sweet  musio 
and  witty  conversation,  the  gossip  of  the  Forum,  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  Portico.  The  sturdy  citizens  of  the  next 
grade,  ready  enough  for  a  mere  semi-piratical  cruise  among 
9)e  tributary  islets,  were  not  always  prompt  to  buckle  on 
the  ringed  maU,  and  to  don  the  nodding  helmet  j  while  the 
poorest  freemen  of  tbe  Demos  must  often,  as  they  marched 
out  beneath  the  olive-trees  of  Attica,  have  grumblingly  con- 
trasted their  own  bard  lot  with  that  of  the  pampered  slaves 
with  no  country  to  fight  for,  whereas  Laodicea  and  Sosthe- 
nes  must  sUrt  for  battle  and  bivouac;  and  precisely,  too, 
when  the  long-promised  tragedy  ot  that  clever  playwright, 
Euripides,  was  about  to  be  bronght  on,  with  unprecedented 
attention  to  scenic  effect  (and  with  mimes,  singers,  and 
buffoons  to  follow),  at  the  theatre. 

Alexander's  campaigns  remained  unique  of  their  kind, 
nntil  Napoleon,  in  a  lesser  degree,  emulated  tbe  policy  of 
the  Macedonian  victor.  Tbe  discovery  that  a  vanquished 
enemy  might  make  a  valuable  recruit,  waa  one  which  hat 
proved  naefhl  alike  in  Europe  and  In  India,  but  th«  fint 
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ainilicatloii  of  it  wm  due  to  the  nMrtial  nii  oE  Fbitip. 
Tbere  w&r  the  ph»lins,  proof  BgRinit  anf  tumultaaat  oDHt 
of  >  diaoiderl;  foe,  and  cleftriiiK  ita  resiitleu  way,  wedge- 
like, tlmiQgli  hostile  mBtseB.  Tliere  was  tiie  carenil  gaard- 
monnting,  the  practised  adroitness  in  taking  advantage  of 
eTenr  iDequality  of  groaod,  the  vigilaace',  the  alertness  io 
profiting  b;  the  blunders  of  an  enemy,  all  the  tactics  and 
all  the  ■trateg}'  of  Greece,  ^et  those  were  not  Greeks  whose 
blood  and  totTbought  trinmph  afler  triumph.  Some  chosen 
corps,  such  as  the  Silver  Spean,  might  still  consist  □{  the 
natives  of  North  or  South  Greece,  hut  the  bnlk  of  the  com- 
mon soldiers  were  of  Oriental  birth,  trained  by  Hellenic 
sergeants,  and  led  by  Macedonian  captains.  The  heirs  of 
Alexander's  divided  empire  found  themselves  somewhat  in 
the  position  of  an  Indian  viceroy,  who  should  be  by  some 
ezbrnordinary  casualty  cut  off  from  succor  or  instructions 
from  the  home  authorities.  For  a  good  while,  no  doubt, 
the  machinery  would  work  well,  and  so  it  was  with  the  An- 
tiochi  of  Syria,  and  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt.  It  was  not 
until  the  degeneracy  of  the  dominant  race  had  become  an 
established  fact,  that  the  docile  populations,  over  which 
thev  bore  away,  bent  their  necks  to  a  new  yoke. 

The  Bomans,  from  the  first  a  military  people,  in  the 
sense  that  discipline,  order,  and  forethought  were  congenial 
to  them,  rather  than  merely  a  warlike  one,  such  as  the 
Ganls,  their  restless  neighbors  beyond  the  Umbriau  Apen- 
nines, had  the  great  advantage  of  profiting  alike  by  the  les- 
sons and  the  errors  of  their  Qreek  tethers.  It  was  per- 
haps well  for  the.  Quiritei  that  they  first  came  into  collinon, 
not  with  a  compact  force  of  soldier-citizens  from  the  free 
republics  of  Hellas,  not  with  brilliant  Athenians  or  haughty 
Spartans,  but  with  the  superb  host  of  Pyrrhus,  encumbered 
hy  Its  lengthy  baggsge- train,  and  ostentatiously  provided 
with  engines  of  war.  When  once  the  Roman  foot-soldier 
had  got  over  his  first  alarm  at  the  sight  of  the  turret-bear- 
ing elephants  with  their  guard  of  Eastern  bowmen,  of  the 
catapults  hurling  heavy  stones,  and  of  the  balista  discharg- 
ing ponderous  darts,  he  found  bimielf  situated  towards  the 
invaders  much  as  the  heroes  of  lUarathon  towards  the  glit- 
tering crowd  of  the  Persians.  The  elephants,  after  all, 
were  but  l>easts  that,  when  mad  with  pain  and  terror,  were 
as  likely  to  trample  down  friends  as  foes.  Hie  spoils  of 
the  rich  camp  tempted  the  avarice  of  the  frugal  yeomen  of 
die  Alban  uplands.  They  were  not  long  in  learning  that 
the  legion  was  more  than  a  match  for  the  antique  phalanx, 
and  themselves,  man  for  man,  at  least  the  equals  of  the  vete- 
ran Epirotes  of  the  king's  trusted  body-guard. 

Soman  armies  were,  from  the  first,  remarkable  for  the 


ready  to  repel  invasion,  or  to  gather  foraraid  into  Samnite 
territory,  aa  were  the  bellicose  patricians  by  whom  they 
were  officered.  And  when  soldiership  grew  more  and  more 
into  a  profession,  and  Rome  was  rich  with  the  plunder  of 
centuries  of  buccaneering,  so  perfect  was  the  oi^anizatioD, 
that  the  ill-wishers  of  Uie  Republic  .stood  aghast  at  the 
rapidity  with  which  Roman  camps  bristled  among  the  hill- 
tops, and  Roman  columns  moveil  along  the  arrow-straight 
highroads  that  led  from  the  Internal  City  towards  every 
polDt  of  the  compass.  To  the  last,  even  when  most  of  the 
patient  legionanes,  laden  like  beasts  of  burden,  as  skilful 
with  the  spade  as  with  the  spear,  and  trained  to  a  life  of 
labor  and  endurance,  were  of  foreign  birth  and  blood,  the 
mere  word  of  Rome  appeared  sufficient  to  evoke  armies 
from  the  earth,  and  to  beat  back,  again  and  again,  the 
often  renewed  incursions  of  the  barbu^an.  Where  all  so 
well  knew  their  duty,  where  war  was  as  a  game  of  chess, 
the  moves  of  which  had  been  studied  in  theory  and  in  prac- 
tice, a  cohort,  a  legion,  an  arm^,  was  instantly  ready  to  do 
all  that  could  be  required  of  it,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
heart  of  the  empire  was  hopeltsily  corrupt  that  the  mem- 
ban  fuied  to  do  their  duty. 

The  feudal  system,  at  its  highest  pitch  of  perfection,  failed 
deplorably  as  a  preparation  lor  war.  Ostensibly,  indeed,  it 
rendered  the  commencement  of  hostilities  possible  within  a 
very  few  days.  Where  all  lands  were  held  by  military 
Mniire,  each  great  vavasour  and  his  vassals  and  anb-tenants 


could  instantly  be  snmmoned  to  the  royal  standard.  Qg 
whole  lay  property  of  Europe  belonged  either  to  the  Us^ 
or  was  leased  in  fief  amous  a  martial  aristocracy,  whst 
pride  and  amusement  was  the  daily  exercise  of  anus,  vliii 
broke  lances  on  ea<^  other's  shields  by  way  of  fettive  pas- 
time, and  who  knew  of  no  pleasures  save  the  joust  and  the 
chase,  llie  network  of  feudal  dependence  was  so  contrind 
as  to  draw  into  its  meshes  the  whole  freebom  popolatias; 
burghers  beneath  the  banners  of  their  guild,  yeomen  ando' 
the  knight's  pennon,  and  the  chivalry  SF  a  province  arood 
the  guidon  of  some  great  vassal  of  the  crown.  Bntfa^ 
days  of  unpaid  service  were  not  sufficient  to  effect  anTtUif 
beyond  a  transitory  success,  and  to  this  may  probsOilyli 
attributed  the  fact  uiat  the  balance  of  power  oscillated  vilt 
such  apparent  caprice  during  the  Midale  Ages.  Ihenm 
barely  time  for  a  march,  for  fighting  a  battle,  for  isjw 
waste  a  tract  of  country,  for  beginning  a  si^e  which  hia 
commonly  to  be  abandoned,  when  the  tide  of  anaed  dm 
ebbed  again  homewards,  and  the  short  six  weeks'  csb- 
paign  was  over. 

It  is  not  very  wonderful  that  ambitious  and  able  we- 
archs  should  have  chafed  at  the  imperfections  of  a  ijrsu 
which  was  really  defensive,  and  which  left  a  victor  witboa 
the  means  of  profiting  by  bis  success.  By  briberf  ud 
browbeating,  by  cajolery,  entreaties,  threat,  and  ptomiie,! 
king  could  sometimes  prevail  on  part  of  his  bannis^  to 
remain  with  him,  and  to  keep  such  of  their  dependent'  m 
could  be  induced  to  go  on  fighting.  But  the  uncertui  m- 
vicesof  these  volunteers  made  the  rulers  of  all  rich  eon- 
tries  prefer  the  mercenary  troops,  such  aa  the  Brabucosi 
of  Richard  the  First,  or  uie  free  companies  of  a  later  Att, 
-who  would  sell  their  swords  and  their  blood  for  rcgilff 
pay.  The  first  of  these  hirelings,  as  their  name  iIIlplic^ 
came  from  the  Low  Countries,  and  to  Flemish  and  Gima 
men-at-arms  were  presently  added  adventurers  from  Ens' 
land,  from  Genoa,  Germany,  and  the  Sniss  Cantons.  All 
of  these.  It  may  be  observed,  were  freemen,  at  a  time  wim 
predial  slavery  was  so  usual  that  personal  tieedoni  n 
almost  a  badge  of  nobility,  and  all  served  for  a  rate  of  p^ 
that  was  relatively  high,  and  which  gave  the  advantage  Is 
the  heaviest  purse. 

The  s;r"tem  of  hiring  foreigners  to  defend  a  eounbj 
reached  its  climax  in  Italy.  Every  petty  prince,  sroj 
sovereign  count,  every  marquis  holding  under  the  empenti 
had  his  mercenaries.  The  tree  republics  made  a  bai^ 
with  some  well-known  captain  of  Condottieri  to  do  tW 
Sgbting  for  them  for  a  certain  annual  sum.  Thit  pnA*- 
sional  soldiers  thus  enlisted  had  no  desire  to  kill  ac  be 
killed,  and  grew  to  took  on  bloodshed  aa  an  unlortiuisH 
accident  which  now  and  then  attended  an  encounter  of  IM 
bodies  of  heavy-armed  cavalry.  It  was  not  until  the  Frmd 
and  their  Swiss  auxiliaries  were  conironted  by  the  Spanish 
and  German  spearmen,  who  disputed  with  them  the  ^«ilt 
of  Italy,  that  Cisalpine  warfare  became  a  gory  reiiilj' 
Even  afier  the  decay  of  feudalism,  compulsory  miiitsiy  iv- 
vice,  in  Teutonic  countries,  at  any  rato,  remained  the  nib 
but  only  for  the  defence  of  the  realm.  In  England,  (tf  id- 
stance,  that  "king'i  press,"  which  Sir  John  Falstiffv 
abused  for  bis  private  profit,  was  a  mere  muster  of  mililii 
against  rebels  or  foreign  raiders.  The  disorderly  nbUt 
that  the  queen's  proclamation  called  into  the  field  vhea 
the  Spanish  Armada  coasted  our  shores,  was  a  sample  o 
the  militia  of  the  period,  and  was  divided,  on  paper  at  IcsA 
into  two  armies  of  great  numerical  strength.  Lord  Usod- 
lay's  speculations  as  to  the  probable  result  of  a  contest  be- 
tween this  unwieldy  mob,  without  discipline,  proviiioM,  * 
officers,  and  the  trained  veterans  under  the  skilful  guiduM 
of  Parma,  are  moderato  enough,  and  we  can  hardly  wonder 
that  no  prince  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  renimj 
was  fond  of  relying  on  a  force  which  the  necessitiei  of  t^* 
age  had  outgrown. 

The  palmy  days  of  professional  soldieiing  may  be  nidi 
roughly  spetdting,  to  have  been  contemporaneous  «ith<^ 
reigns  of  Tudor  snd  Stuart.  For  then,  abroad  and  si 
home,  the  fighting  man  was  regarded  as  a  skilled  "ti^ 
whose  value  in  the  labor  market  ruled  high.  Cran™'' 
splendid  army  was  maintained  on  tlw  same  foo(iiig>u'* 
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paj,  which  Jamei  the  fHrst  had  fixed  for  the  remuneration 
of  his  small  force  engaged  in  the  reconqaeBt  of  UUtur.  At 
a  time  when  the  dai^  wozes  of  a  clothweaver,  or  of  a 
plonghman,  aeldom  exceeded  sixpeace,  it  ia  evident  that 
aam  soldier's  eightpence,  with  the  contingent  advHntages 
incidental  Co  military  arrangements,  raiaed  its  recipient  to 
ft  hieher  level  of  comfort  than  the  average.  Louvoii, 
the  Uiriftilf -disposed  minister  of  sordid,  splendid  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,  Grat  ostablished  the  custom  of  relying  on 
armies  that  were,  indeed,  of  great  numerical  strength,  but 
systematicallv  ill-paid  and  ill-fed.  Hogarth's  grim  carica- 
ture, ia  whicn  the  itarvelinE  French  sentinel  gnards  Uie 
ntes  of  Calais,  was  not  such  a  very  great  exa^eration  of 
tne  truth.  How  such  a  force,  to  be  emplojed  amid  Cana- 
dian frosts,  on  the  sultry  plains  of  India,  or  on  the  stearo- 
ing  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  as  well  as  in  Flanders 
and  the  Palatinate,  was  ever  rused  by  voluntary  enlist- 
ment, is  a  marvel  to  the  tyro  in  history.  But  the  key  to 
the  seeming  pu2Ele  ia  to  be  found  in  the  bitter  poverty 
which  afflicted  many  of  the  provinces  of  France,  in  the 
beat  Influence  of  the  vain  ana  warlike  aristocracv,  and  In 
the  connivance  of  the  authorities  with  the  scandalous  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Racoleurs,  or  recruiting  agents,  licensed 
kidnappers,  compared  with  whom  our  Sergeant  Kite  and 
Ensign  Plume  were  mild  and  conscientious  purveyors  of 
human  flesh.  Better  pud  and  better  treated  than  the  un- 
lucky subjects  of  the  magnificent  monarch  and  his  suc- 
cessors, were  the  Swiss  and  German  mercenaries,  who, 
with  the  privileged  regiments  of  the  king's  household,  were 
the  ^te  of  the  service. 

The  eighteenth  century  was  stained  by  one  great  blot, 
from  which  its  precursors  had  been  nearly,  or  wholly,  pure, 
that  of  systematized  man-seiling  for  military  purposes. 
English  and  Dutch  crimps  in  seaport  towns  were  ever  on 
the  watch  to  ensnare  the  raw  material  of  soldiers  to  serve 
(he  rival  East  India  Companies.  In  France,  ruffianly  con- 
ta^ctora  made  regular  ba^aina  for  handing  over  a  specified 
nniuber  of  hocussed  or  terrified  young  rustics  to  the  rich 
marquis,  who  had  bought  from  tlie  king,  or  bjs  reigning 
&vorite,  the  cotooelcy  of  a  new  corps.  But  Germany, 
split  up  int<i  a  multitude  of  petty  principalities,  oflTered  the 
most  pitiable  spectacle  of  all.  for  there  even*  little  despot, 
bishop,  duke,  or  sovereign  count,  suddenly  discovered  that 
in  the  blood  of  hie  people  he  possessed  a  gold  mine  that 
would  conveniently  provide  the  means  of  that  lavish  ex- 
penditure of  which  Veraailles  had  set  the  example.  Preia- 
Knes  were  continually  at  work  in  dragcing  away  the  hus- 
namoD  from  his  plough,  the  shepherd  lad  from  his  sheep, 
to  wear  blue  or  white  uoiforma,  according  to  the  colors  of 
the  customer,  and  to  bleed  and  die  for  the  King  of  France, 
for  the  Eiag  of  Prussia,  or  for  the  Elector  of  Hanover, 
like  those  Hessians  whom  George'  the  Third  bought  to  re- 
press the  revolt  of  the  American  colonists. 

It  would  be  ludicrous,  were  it  not  that  the  wretched  eii^ 
cumstaac^s  of  the  actors  in  the  gory  drama  demand  com- 
psasion,  to  trace  the  fortunes  of  some  of  the  inv<duntary 
warriors  who  were  bartered  by  their  native  rulers  for 
foreign  gold.     Oflen  a   whole  re^ment  would   be   taken 

Srisoners,  and  would  change  sides  without  a  murmur,  and 
o  battle  under  the  enemy's  fiag  with  the  meek  submisuve- 
neaa  of  armed  slaves  who  have  found  a  new  master.  In- 
dividual captives  were  usually  cajoled  or  bullied  into 
taking  service  with  the  victors.  Such  troops  had  no  heart 
in  their  work,  and  when  not  under  the  watchful  eye  of  a 
'  strict  officer,  were  more  prone  to  run  than  to  fight  But 
Frederick  the  Great  and  his  eccentric  father  had  found 
out  that  drill  and  discipline  could  work  wonders  with  in- 
different materials,  and  that  a  man  might  be  a  valuable 
fighting  machine  long  after  his  spirit  had  beeu  crushed  and 
aoabbed  out  of  bim.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  road  the  details 
of  a  regime  of  cane  and  pipeclay,  of  dungeons,  executions, 
cold,  shame,  hunger,  all  coolly  calculated  to  tame  turbulent 
humanity  Into  automatic  obedience,  and  each  item  of 
human  suflering  and  degradition  reckoned  with  the  scien- 
tific complacency  of  the  mathematician.  A  young  man 
of  tolerable  constitution,  whether  Frenchman  or  German, 
whether    English,    Poli^,    Swedish,  mattered  little,  was 


worth  a  certain  sum  in  the  militaiy  market,  precisely  as  a 
Guinea  negro  was  worth  a  certain  sum  in  the  labor  market. 
It  was  cheaper  to  buy  him  from  somebody  else  than  from 
himself,  therefore  piince,  crimp,  and  kidnapper  were  dealt 
with  in  preference  to  the  intended  soldier,  and  when  once 
he  was  caught,  the  drill-Bereeant,  the  prison- keeper,  and 
the  obtain  with  a  sword  in  his  right  hand  and  a  cane  in 
his  lefC  coutd  be  trusted  to  screw  out  of  him  the  money's 
worth  of  available  service.  Hen  of  various  nationalities, 
stocked,  scourged,  and  sharplv  looked  af\er  by  vigilant 
warders,  fougbt  the  battles  of  the  Great  Frederick  just  as 
the  galley-slaves  rowed  the  vessels  of  the  Great  Louii,  and 
under  the  same  stimulus  of  consistent  terror,  oarsman  and 
grenadier  fulfllled  their  allotted  task.  It  was  not  until 
after  the  iron  had  entered  into  the  souls  of  the  vanquished 
of  Jena  that  a  national  Fmsaian  army  —  sprung  from  the 
land  of  Eornhorst,  Schill,  and  Blucher,  rather  than  from 
that  of  the  royal  philosopher  of  Potsdam  —  thrice  found 
the  road  to  Forir. 

lie  French,  however,  are  corrrct  in  their  boast  that 
national  armies,  as  distinguished  from  profesuonal  ones, 
first  sprang  from  their  soil,  although  certainly  not  as  spon- 
taneous productions.  The  French  youth,  though  not,  save 
in  mountainous  districts,  such  as  the  Lower  Pyrenees,  apt 
to  go  to  such  extremes  aa  desertion,  manifests  much  passive 
reluctance  to  pay  the  "  tax  of  blood."  Under  the  Dlreo- 
torv  it  was  necessary  to  tie  the  conscripts,  neck  and  heelt, 
and  flinr  them  into  a  cart  like  so  many  calvcf,  to  bring 
them  saiely  to  headquarters.  But  just  as  pressed  men  in 
(he  British  navy  were  the  briskest  at  their  guns,  so  did  the 
lads  whom  the  fury  of  the  revolutionary  wars  dragged  from 
home  fight  with  much  dash,  if  with  no  great  steadiness. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  old  soldiers  raised  under 
the  Monarchy  cleared  the  way  for  the  raw  levies  of  Fleurus 
and  Marengo,  but  their  number  was  soon  thinned,  and  It 
was  not  until  the  families  of  Franco  were  drained  of  sons 
that  the  tide  of  conquest  rolled  backwards  from  the  Krem- 
lin to  the  Parisian  boulevards. 

Prom  the  French  other  nations  have  readily  caught  up 
the  idea  of  compulsory  militarv  service,  and  for  more  than 
half  a  century  guards  have  oeen  mounted,  and  battles 
fought,  by  millious  of  ormed  men  who  were  forced  into 
fighting  or  preparing  to  fight.  England  has  remained  the 
smitary  country  on  this  side  of  Uie  protecting  Atlantic 
that  has  thought  fit  to  intrust  her  safety  to  a  small  bat 
costly  army,  raued  by  voluntary  enlistment,  and  aided  by 
a  fine  fleet,  manned  on  tiie  same  principle.  These  safe- 
guards, aa  we  know,  she  has  supplemented  by  the  assist- 
ance of  a  large  force  of  volonteer»,  a  percentage  of  whom 
ore  undoubtedly  the  finest  marksmen  in  the  world,  while 
some  are  fairly  triuoed,  though  necessarily  unpractised, 
infantry.  On  the  other  hand  the  military  systems  of  all 
continental  nations  are  in  a  state  of  anxious  and  expensive 
transition,  and  armed  nations.  En  place  of  national  armies, 
are  fast  being  prepared  to  confront  one  another,  armed  for 
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And  thereby  hangs  a  tale.  — A$  Yoit  like  It. 
Few  subjects  of  scientific  investigation  are  mi 
terestin^  than  the  inquiry  into  the  various  circum 
on  whicb  mental  power  depends.  By  mental  power  I  do 
□ot  mean  simply  mental  capacity,  or  the  potential  quality 
of  the  mind,  but  the  actual  power  which  is  the  resultant, 
BO  to  speak,  of  mental  capacity  and  mental  training.  The 
growth  and  development  of  menial  power  in  the  individual, 
and  the  process  by  which,  after  attaining  a  maximum  ti 
power,  the  mind  gradually  becomes  less  active,  until  ia 
the  course  of  time  it  undergoes  at  least  a  partial  decay, 
form  the  special  subjects  of  whicb  I  propose  now  to  treat; 
but  in  order  to  form  clear  ideas  on  these  subjects  it  will 
be  necessary  to  conaider  eeveral  associated  matters.  lo 
particular,  it  will  be  desirable  to  trace  the  analogy  which 
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exitt*  between  badDj  and  mental  power,  not  onl/  a 
■pecta  derelopmeDt  and  decay,  bat  widi  regtrd  to 
[Uirsical  proceaMs  inTolved  in  Ibeir  ezerciie. 

it  ii  iiowawelI-e«tabli<hed  phynological  fact  that  mi 


tiiaaea.  Withont  the  free  circnlation  of  blood 
brain,  tbcre  can  be  neitlier  thougbt  nor  teatition,  adtber 
emotioni  nor  ideaa.  It  necenarily  foUowi  that  Uiought, 
the  only  form  of  bnin  action  which  ws  have  here  to  con- 
sider, is  a  procets  not  merel]'  depending  npon,  but  in  its 
torn  affecting,  the  pbyrical  condition  of  toe  brain,  prcciEely 
U  muicnlar  exertion  of  any  given  kind  depends  on  the 
qnality  of  the  moBcles  employ^  and  aflecti  the  condition 
of  thou  miuclei,  not  at  the  moment  only,  but  thereafter, 
condacing  to  their  growth  and  derelopment  if  wisely 
■djasted  to  their  power,  or  cansing  waste  and  decay  if 
ezcesHve  and  too  long  coniinucd.  It  is  important  to  noiice 
that  this  is  not  a  mere  analogy.  The  relation  between 
thoQgbt  and  the  condition  of  the  brain  is  a  reality.  So  far 
as  this  statement  affects  onr  ideas  aboot  actually  existent 
mental  power,  it  is  of  little  importance ;  for  it  is  not  mora 
useful  to  announce  that  a  man  with  a  good  brain  will 
possess  good  mental  powers,  than  to  say  that  a  muscular 
man  will  be  capable  of  considerable  exertion.  But  as  it 
ia  of  extreme  importance  to  know  of  the  relation  which 
exlsta  between  muscular  exercise  and  the  growth  or  de- 
velopment of  bodilv  strength,  so  it  is  highly  important  for 
na  to  remember  that  tbe  development  of  mental  power 
depends  largely  on  tbe  exercise  of  the  mind.  There  is  a 
"  training  "  for  the  brain  as  well  as  for  the  body  —  a  real 
physical  tr«ning  —  depending,  like  bodily  trainin",  on 
rules  as  to  nourishment,  method  of  action  quantity  of 
raercise,  and  ao  forth. 

When  we  thus  view  tbe  matter,  we  at  once  recc^ize 
the  significance  of  relations  formerly  regarded  as  mere 
analogies  between  mental  and  bodily  power.  Instead  of 
saying  that  as  the  body  fails  of  its  fair  growth  and  develop- 
ment if  overtaxed  in  early  youth,  to  the  mind  auflers  by 
the  attempt  to  force  it  into  precocious  activity,  we  should 
now  say  that  the  mind  suffers  in  this  case  in  the  same 
BCtnal  manner — that  is,  by  the  physical  deterioration  of 
the  material  in  and  through  which  it  acts.  Again,  the  old 
adage,  "  mens  aana  in  corpore  sano,"  only  needs  to  be 
changed  into  '■  cerebrum  sanum  in  corpore  sano."  to  ex- 
press an  actual  physical  reality.  The  processes  by  which 
the  brain  and  the  body  are  Doarisbed,  as  well  as  those 
which  produce  gradual  exhaustion  when  either  b  employed 
lor  a  long  time  or  on  arduous  work,  not  only  correspond 
with  each  other,  but  are  in  fact  identical  in  their  nature  \ 
•o  that  Jeremy  Taylor  anticipated  a  comparatively  recent 
•cieotiGc  discovery  when  he  associated  mental  and  bodily 
action  in  the  well-known  apophthegm,  >'  Every  meal  is  a 
rescue  from  one  death  and  lays  up  for  another ;  and  while 
we  think  a  thought  we  die."  This  is  true,  as  Wendell 
Holmes  well  remarks, "  of  the  brain  oa  of  other  organs  :  the 
brain  can  only  live  by  dying.  We  must  all  be  born  again, 
atom  by  atom,  from  boor  to  hour,  or  perish  all  at  once  be- 
jond  repair." 

And  here  it  ia  desirable  to  explain  distinctly  that  the 
relations  between  mind  and  matter  which  we  are  consider- 
ing are  not  necessarily  connected  with  any  views  respect- 
ing tbe  questions  which  have  been  at  issue  between 
materialism  and  its  opponents.  We  are  dealing  here  with 
the  instrument  of  thought,  not  with  lAof,  whatever  it  may 
be,  which  seta  the  instmment  In  motion  and  regulates  its 
operation.  IJo  far  indeed  as  there  is  any  connection  be- 
tween physical  researchea  into  the  nature  of  the  brain  or 
it]  employment  In  thought,  and  our  ideaa  respecting  the 
individuality  of  the  thinker,  tbe  evidence  seems  not  of  a 
nature  to  alarm  even  the  most  cautious.  Thus,  when  Mr, 
Huxley  maintains  that  thought  is  "  the  expression  of  mo- 
lecular changes  in  that  matter  of  life  which  ia  tbe  source  of 
onr  other  vital  pbeoomena,"  we  are  still  as  far  as  ever  from 
knowing  where  resides  the  moving  conse  to  which  these 


changes  are  due.  We  have  fbnnd  that  the  initramentflf 
thought  is  moved  by  certain  material  connecting  links 
before  Dnrecognixed;  but  to  conclude  that  therefore  uion^ 
is  a  purely  material  process,  is  no  more  necenarily  jnsl 
then  it  would  be  to  conclude  that  the  nctioQ  of  a  itoui- 
engine  depends  solely  on  the  eccentric  which  causes  ths 
alternation  of  tbe  steam-supply.  Again,  we  neiid  End 
nothing  very  venturesome  in  Professor  Hanghton's  ide^ 
that  "our  successors  may  even  dare  to  specnlate  onllie 
changes  that  converted  a  crost  of  bread,  or  a  battle  rf  . 
wine,  in  the  brain  of  Swift,  Moli&re,  or  Shakespeare,  bto 
the  conception  of'tfae  gentle  Glumdalclitch,  the  rascally 
^anarelle,  or  the  immortal  FalstaS,"  seeing  that  it  wonld 
still  remain  unexplained  how  such  varying  results  mu 
arise  from  the  same  material  processes,  or  bow  tbe  selt 
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■  n  nby  anchdif' 


same  fuel  may   produc 
The  brain  does  not  show  ii 
ferencea  should  eiisU 

"The  lout  who  lies  stretched  on  the  tavem-^nch,"  says 
Wendell  Holmes,  -'with  just  mental  activity  enough  to 
keep  his  pipe  from  going  out,  is  the  unconscious  tenant  cf 
a  laboratory  where  such  combinations  are  being  constantly 
made  as  never  Wohleror  Bertbelol  could  pat  together; 
where  such  fabrics  ore  woven,  such  colors  dyed,  such  fttAr 
lems  of  mechanism  solved,  such  a  commerce  carried  on 
with  the  elements  and  forces  of  the  outer  universe,  that  tlia 
industries  of  all  the  factories  and  trading  establishments  ia 
ihe  world  are  mere  indolence,  and  awkwardness,  and  on- 
productiveness,  compared  to  the  miracnlous  activities  gf 
which  his  lazy  bulk  is  the  unheeding  centre."  Yet  dw 
conscious  thougbt  of  tbe  lout  remains  as  unlike  as  pnnblt 
to  the  conscious  thougbt  of  tbe  philosopher  ;  nor  will  emits 
of  bread  or  bottles  of  wine  educe  ought  from  the  loafl 
brain  that   men  will  think  worth  remembering  in  futon 

Moreover,  we  must  remember  that  we  have  to  deal  with 
facts,  let  the  interpretation  of  these  facts  be  what  it  may. 
The  relations  between  mental  activity  and  material  pri- 
cesses  afiecting  tho  substance  of  the  brain  are  matters  of 
observation  and  experiment.  We  may  estimate  the  ia- 
portance  of  such  research  with  direct  reference  to  the  brwB 
as  tlie  instrument  of  thought,  without  inquiring  by  whit 
processes  that  instrument  is  called  into  action.  "Tbs 
piano  which  the  master  touches,"  to  quote  yet  again  froa 
the  philosophic  pages  of  Holmes's  "  Mechanism  in  Thou^ 
and  Morals,"  "  must  be  as  thoroughly  understood  as  tbs 
musical  box  or  clock  which  goes  of  itself  by  a  spring  or 
weight.  A  slight  congestion  or  softening  of  the  briia 
shows  the  least  materialistic  of  philosophers  that  he  mnsl 
recognize  tbe  strict  dependence  of  mind  upon  its  organ  ii 
the  only  condition  of  lile  with  which  we  are  eJperi mentally 
acquainted ;  and  what  all  recognize  as  soon  as  disOM 
forces  it  upon  their  attention,  all  thinkera  should  recognin 
withont  waiting  for  such  an  irresistible  demonstration. 
They  should  see  that  tbe  study  of  the  organ  of  thooghl 
microscopically,  chemicallv,  experimentally,  in  tbe  lower 
animals,  in  individuals  and  races,  in  health  and  in  dlseast, 
in  every  aspect  of  external  observation,  as  welt  as  by  ia- 
ternal  consciousness,  is  just  as  necessary  as  if  the  mind 
were  known  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  function  of  tbs 
brain,  in  the  same  way  as  digestion  is  of  tbe  stomach." 

In  considering  the  growlh  of  the  mind,  however,  in  tben 
pages,  it  appears  to  me  snfGcient  to  call  attention  to  ik 
physical  aspect  of  tbe  subject,  without  entering  Into  aa  a^ 
count  of  what  is  known  about  tbe  physical  structure  ci  thi 
brain  and  tbe  manner  in  which  that  structure  is  modi&ed 
with  advancing  years.  Moreover,  I  do  not  think  it  de*i^ 
able,  in  the  limited  space  available  for  such  an  essay  u 
the  present,  to  discusa  the  various  forms  of  mental  power; 
indeed,  this  is  by  no  means  essential  where  a  general  vis* 
of  mental,  growlh  and  decay  ia  alone  in  question.  Pn- 
cisely  as  we  can  consider  the  development  and  deciy  tf 
the  bodily  power  without  entering  into  a  discosaion  of  tb 
various  forms  in  which  that  power  may  be  manifested,  M 
we  can  discusa  the  growth  of  the  mind  without  coniideiiif 
special  forms  of  mental  action. 

Nevertheless,  we  cannot  altogether  avc^  such  oi 
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tlcHi*,  limplj  because  we  must  adopt  K>iiie  rule  for  deter- 
mininK  vnat  conitUutes  mental  power.  Here,  indeed,  at 
the  outset,  a  lerious  difficulty-  is  encouotervd.  CerCaia 
•iciis  of  meDtal  decaf  ara  Bufficiently  obvious,  but  tbe  signi 
wuich  mark  the  progrosg  of  the  mind  to  tti  maximum  de- 
gree of  power,  as  well  ai  the  earlier  tigns  of  gradually 
diminishing  mental  power,  Are  far  more  difficult  of  recogni- 
tioD.  This  is  manifest  when  we  consider  that  thoj  should 
be  more  obvious,  one  would  suppose,  to  the  person  whoie 
_  mind  ia  in  aueiCioo,  than  to  any  other ;  whereas  it  is  ■ 
known  fact  that  men  do  not  readily  perceive  (certainly  a 
not  ready  to  admit)  any  falling  oEF  in  mental  power,  evt 
when  it  has  become  verv  marked  to  others.     "  I,  the  Pr 
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fessor,"  says  Wendell  Holmes   i 

Breakbst- Table,"  "  am  very  much  like  other  m 


e  Pro- 
El  the  "  Professor  at  tbe 
I  shall 
not  find  out  when  1  have  used  up  my  affinities.  What  a 
blessed  thine  it  is  that  Nature,  when  she  invented,  manU'- 
&ctured,  and  patented  her  authors,  contrived  to  make  crit- 
ics out  of  the  chips  that  were  left  Painful  as  the  task  is, 
they  never  fail  to  warn  the  author,  in  the  mcst  impressive 
manner,  of  the  probabilities  of  fiiilure  in  what  he  has  un- 
dertaken. Sad  as  the  necessity  is  to  their  delicate  sensi- 
bilities, they  never  hesitate  to  advertise  him  of  the  decline 
of  his  powers,  and  to  press  apon  him  the  propriety  of  re- 
tiring before  he  sinks  into  imbecility." 

Notwithstanding  the  irony,  which  is  just  enough  so  far 
M  It  relates  to  ordinary  criticism,  there  can  be  no  question 
(hat  when  an  author's  powers  are  failing,  his  readers,  and 
especially  those  who  have  been  his  most  bithful  followers, 
•0  to  speak,  devouring  each  of  his  works  as  it  issues  from 
his  pen,  begin  to  recognize  the  decrease  of  his  powers  be- 
fore he  is  himself  conscious  that  he  is  losing  strength. 
He  case  of  Scott  may  be  cited  as  a  sufficient  illustratioi), 
its  importance  in  this  respect  being  derived  from  the  fact 
that  he  had  long  been  warmly  admired  and  enthusiastically 
appreciated  by  those  who  at  once  recogniied  signs  of  de- 
terioration in  "  Count  Robert  of  Paris  '"and  "  Castle  Dan- 
Yet  judgment  is  most  difficult  in  such  matters.  We  can 
readily  see  why  no  man  should  be  skilled  to  detect  the 
signs  of  change  in  his  own  mind,  since  the  self-watching  of 
the  growth  and  decay  of  mind  is  an  experiment  which  can 
be  conducted  but  once,  and  which  is  completed  only  when 
the  mind  no  longer  has  the  power  of  grasping  all  the  ob- 
served facts  and  forming  a  sound  opinion  upon  them.  But 
it  is  even  more  natural  that  those  who  follow  the  career  of 
tome  great  mind  should  often  be  misled  In  their  judgment 
as  tofts  varying  power.  Forit  must  be  remembered  that 
the  conditions  under  which  tnch  minds  are  exercised, 
nearly  always  vary  greatly  as  time  proceeds. 

This  circumstance  affects  chiefly  the  correctness  of  ideas 
formed  as  to  the  decay  of  mental  powers,  but  it  baa  its 
bearing  also  on  the  suppoeed  increase  of  these  powers. 
For  instance,  the  earlier  works  of  a  young  author,  diffident 
perhaps  of  bin  strength  or  not  quite  conscious  where  his 
chief  strenulh  resides,  will  often  be  characteriied  by  a 
weakness  wliich  is  in  no  true  sense  indicative  of  want  of 
mental  power.  A  work  by  the  same  author  when  he  has 
.  made  for  himself  a  name,  when  he  knows  something  of  the 
feeling  of  the  public  as  to  his  powers,  and  when  also  he  has 
learned  to  distinguish  tbe  qtudities  he  possesses  —  to  see 
where  he  is  strong  and  where  weak  —  will  have  an  air  of 
■treagth  and  firmness  not  due,  or  only  partially  due  to  any 
real  growth  of  his  mental  powers.  But  as  I  have  said,  and 
U  experience  has  repeatedly  shown,  it  is  in  opinions  formed 
aa  to  the  diminution  of  mental  power  that  the  world  is  most 
apt  to  be  deceived.  How  commonly  the  remark  is  heard 
that  So-and-so  has  written  himself  out,  or  Such-a-one  is 
not  the  mnn  he  was,  when  in  reality,  as  those  know  who  are 
intimate  with  the  author  so  summarily  dismissed,  the  dete- 
rioration justly  enough  noted  is  due  to  circumstances  in  no 
way  connected  with  mental  capacity.  The  author  who  has 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  reputation  may  not  have  (nay, 
Tery  commonly  has  not)  the  same  reason  for  exerting  his 
powers  to  tbe  full,  as  he  had  when  he  was  making  his  repu- 
tation. He  may  have  less  leisure,  more  company,  new 
•onrcea   of  distraction,  and  so  on.      The  earUer  work,  his 


ehef-tTauvTe,  let  us  say,  may  have  been  produced  at  one 
great  cITort,  no  other  subject  being  allowed  to  occupy  his 
attention  until  the  masterpiece  had  been  completed  —  the 
later  and  inferior  work,  hastily  accepted  as  evidence  that 
the  author's  mind  no  longer  preserves  its  wonted  powers, 
may  have  been  written  hurriedly  and  piecemeal,  and  sub- 
jected to  no  jealous  revision  before  passing  through  the 

Here  I  have  taken  literary  work  as  aflbcding  typical  in- 
stances. But  similar  misapprehensions  are  common  in 
other  departments  of  mental  work.  For  example,  it  is  re- 
lated that  Newton,  long  before  he  was  an  old  man,  said  of 
himself  that  he  conld  no  longer  follow  the  reasoning  of  bis 
own  ■■  Principia,"  and  this  lus  commonly  been  accepted  aa 
evidence  that  his  mind  had  lost  power.  The  conclusion  is 
an  altogether  unsafe  one,  as  every  mathemetician  knows. 
It  would  have  been  a  truly  wondenul  circumstance  if  New- 
ton had  been  able,  even  only  ten  or  twelve  years  afler  hu 
ma^um  opiu  was  completed,  to  follow  its  reasoning  with 
satisfaction  to  his  own  mind  —  that  is,  with  the  feeling  that 
he  still  had  that  grasp  of  the  subject  which  he  haxf  pos- 
sessed when,  after  long  concentratioo  of  his  thoughts  upon 
it,  he  was  engaged  in  the  task  of  exhibiting  a  summary  of 
his  reasoning  (lor  the  "  Principia"  is  scarcely  more). 

I  can  give  more  than  one  instance  in  mv  own  experience 
of  this  seeming  loss  of  mastery  over  a  mathematical  subject 
while  in  reality  the  mind  has  certainly  not  deteriorated  in 
its  tiower  of  dealing  with  subjects  of  that  particular  kind. 
I  wiUcontent  myself  with  one.  It  happened  that  in  IS69  I 
had  occasion  to  examine  a  malhematieal  subject  of  no  very 
great  difficulty,  hot  involving  many  associated  relations, 
and  requiring  therefore  a  considerable  amount  of  close  at- 
teniioD.  At  that  time  I  had  made  myself  master,  I  thiok  I 
may  say  without  conceit,  of  that  particular  subject  In  all  its 
details.  Recently  I  had  occasion  to  resume  the  study  of  a 
part  of  the  subject,  in  order  to  reply  to  some  questions 
which  had  lieen  asked  me.  Greatly  to  my  annoyance  I 
found  that  I  had  apparently  lost  my  grasp  of  it  Tbe  ra- 
lations  involved  seemed  more  complex  than  they  had  before 
appeared  to  mo  ;  and  I  should  Uiere  and  then  have  dis- 
missed the  subject  (not  having  leisure  for  mere  mental  ex- 
periments) with  the  feeling  that  my  strength  for  mathemat- 
ical inquiries  had  diminished.  But  the  subject  chanced  to 
be  one  that  I  could  not  dismiss,  for  though  tbe  questions 
directed  to  me  might  have  been  left  unanswered,  tne  time 
had  come  which  I  had  assigned  to  myself  (under  certain 
eventualities  then  realized)  for  a  complete  restatement  of 
my  views,  enforced  and  reiterated  in  every  possible  way, 
nnlil  a  certain  coune  depending;  upon  them  should  have 
been  adopted  or  else  the  oiscussion  of  the  matter  rendered 
useless  by  lapse  of  time.  I  soon  found,  afler  resuming  my 
study  of  the  subject,  that  it  was  far  more  completely  within 
my  grasp  than  before  —  in  fact,  on  re-acquiring  my  knowl- 
eti^eof  its  details,  the  problems  involved  appeared  tome  aa 
mere  mathematical  child's  plaj^. 

The  great  difficulty  in  judging  of  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  the  mind  consists  in  the  want  of  any  reliable 
measure  of  mental  strength,  —  any  mental  dynamometer, 
so  to  speak.  Our  competitive  examinations  are  attempts  in 
this  direction,  but  verV  imperfect  ones,  as  experience  has 
long  since  shown.  Neither  acquired  knowledge,  nor  the 
power  of  acquiring  knowledge,  is  any  true  measure  of  men- 
tal strength.  The  power  of  solving  mathematical  problems 
is  not  necessarily  indicative  even  of  mathematical  power, 
far  less  of  general  mental  power.  The  ordinary  tests  of 
classical  knowledge,  again,  have  little  real  relation  to  men- 
tal strength.  It  may  be  urged  that  our  most  eminent  men 
have  far  the  most  part  been  distinguished  at  school  or 
university,  by  either  mathematical  or  classical  knowledge, 
or  both.  This  is  doubtless  true  ;  but  so  it  would  be  the 
case  that  they  would  have  distinguished  themselves  above 
Iheir  fellows  at  public  school  or  onivervity  if  the  heads  of 
these  establishments  had  in  their  wisdom  set  Chinese  puc- 
zling  as  the  primary  test  of  merit  Tbe  powerful  mind  will 
show  its  superiority  (in  general)  in  any  task  that  may  be 
assigned  it ;  and  if  tbe  test  of  distincUon  is  to  be  the  sklUtal 
construction  of  Greek  and  Latin  verse,  o 
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tnating  mBthemBtlcml  problem*,  a  jroutb  (rf  good  powen, 
nnluB  he  be  w»ntiiig  In  smbition,  will  acquire  tbo  iiMM- 
MTj  qnaliGcatioiia  even  Ihoogli  he  hu  no  apecUl  taste  for 
cUbiIckI  or  mathematical  leaming,  and  ia  even  perfectlj 
•Hnred  that  in  after  life  he  will  never  pen  a  lappmc  or  set 
down  an  equation  of  motion. 

Id  paMiDg  I  maj  not«  that  nearir  all  onr  attempted 
oremeDtt  of  mir '  '-  -    ■  -  •        .    .     ^ 

ij  not  recognicf  ,  ^  .. .  _ 

plave  in  the  worklngt  of  a  powerful  mind  is  lolxH^iiiate. 


1  snfficl 


!lentl;  that   the  part  which  memory 


A  jtood  memorv  ia  a  verj  meful   aervant; „ 

In  uie  reallj  difficnlt  mental  proceaaea,  memory  —  at  leaat 
what  ia  commonly  nndentood  by  the  term  —  plaja  a  very 
tmimportant  part  Of  coarse  a  weak  memory  la  an  almost 
latal  obstacle  to  effective  thought ;  bot  I  am  not  comparing 
the  worth  of  a  good  memory  aod  a  bad  one,  bat  of  an  avei^ 
age  memory  and  one  exceptionally  powerful.  I  conceive 
that  quite  a  large  proportion  of  the  most  profonnd  thinkers 
are  aatiafied  to  exert  their  memorv  yen  moderately.  It  ia, 
In  fact,  a  distraction  fkim  close  thought  to  exert  the  mem- 
ory overmnch;  and  a  man  engaged  in  the  stndy  of  an 
abstnige  subject  will  oftener  pre^r  to  tarn  to  hii  book- 
ahelvea  for  the  infbrmation  he  requires,  than  to  tax  hb 
memory  to  anpply  it  Tlie  case  resembles  somewhat  that 
ot  the  mathematician  who  from  time  to  time,  aa  bia  work 
nooeeda,  requires  this  or  that  calculation  to  be  effected. 
H«  will  not  leave  the  more  engrossing  questions  that  he  baa 
in  hi*  thoughts,  to  go  through  processes  of  arithmetic,  but 
will  adopt  any  ready  resource  which  leaves  him  free  to  fol^ 
low  without  check  the  train  of  his  reasoning. 

It  would  be  periiaps  difficult  to  devise  any  means  of 
readily  measuring  mental  power  in  examination  or  otii«i>' 
wise.  The  memory  tent  is  asatiredlv  unsafe  ;  but  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  suggest  a  really  reliable  one.  I  may  remark 
that  only  thoae  experienced  in  the  matter  underatand 
how  mucn  dependa  on  memory  in  our  competitive  exami- 
nationa.  Hanpr  qneationa  In  the  examination  papers  ap- 
parently reqmre  the  exercise  of  judgment  rather  than 
memory,  but  those  who  know  the  text-books  on  which  the 
questlona  are  based  are  aware  that  the  judgment  to  be 
written  down  in  answer  ia  not  to  be  formed  but  to  be 
quoted.  So  with  mathematical  problems  which  appear  to 
require  original  conceptions  for  their  solution ;  in  nine 
cases  out  often  such  problems  are  either  to  be  found  fully 
solved  in  mathematical  works,  or  others  so  nearly  resem- 
bling them  are  dealt  with,  that  no  akill  ia  required  for  their 
solation. 

I  must  confcM  that  1  am  somewhat  surprised  to  find 
Wendell  Holmes,  whoae  opinions  on  such  matters  are  usu- 
ally aiu^ether  reliable,  recommending  a  teat  of  mental 
power  depending  on  a  quality  of  memory  even  inferior  to 
that  usuall]^  In  question  in  competitive  examinations. 
"The  duration  of^asoociated  impreialoaa  on  the  memorv 
differ*  vastly,"  he  aays,  "  aa  we  all  know,  in  different  infli- 
viduala.  But  in  uttering  distinctly  a  aeries  of  unconnected 
numbers  or  letters  before  a  succession  of  careful  listeners,  I 
have  been  surprised  to  find  how  generally  they  break  down, 
in  trying  to  repeat  them,  between  seven  and  ten  figurea  or 
letters  ;  though  here  and  there  an  individnal  may  be  de- 
pended on  for  a  larger  number.  Pepvs  mentions  a  person 
who  could  repeat  sixty  unconnected  words,  forwards  or 
backwards,  and  perform  other  wonderful  feats  of  memory ; 
but  thia  was  a  prodi^.l  I  suapect  we  have  in  this  and 
similar  trials  a  reir  simple  mental  dynamometer  which  may 
find  its  place  in  education."  It  appears  to  me,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  teata  of  the  kind  should  be  as  little  used  as  may 
be.  Memory  will  always  have  an  unfair  predominance  in 
cnnpetitive  examinations ;  hat  testa  which  are  purely  mne- 
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monic,  Ibejudgment  l>eing  in  no  wavwbatever  called  h, 
ou^t  not  to  ^  Introdnced,  and  uould  be  ^«eaidaJ  ■ 
aoon  aa  poasible  where  already  in  nse.  ■ 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  growth  of  the  mind  it  ohi 
accompanied  by  an  apparent  Ion  of  power  in  partieolv  rs- 
speets;  and  th^  fact  is  exceedingly  important  espeeisQrk 
all  who  desire  to  estimate  the  condition  of  their  own  nl 
The  mental  phenomenon  called  (not  very  cemetly)  it. 
sence  of  mind,  ia  oft«n  r^arded  t^  the  peraoa  npuW- 
ing  it,  and  still  more  by  those  who  observe  it  in  hm,  y  s 
proof  of  failing  powers.  But  it  of  ten.  If  not  genenllr,  » 
eompaniea  the  Increase  of  mental  power,  fievtoa  £» 
played  absence  of  mind  much  more  frequently  and  to  •■■1 
more  marked  degree  when  bia  powera  wei«  at  thcdrlu^M 
than  in  his  youth,  and  not  only  did  instances  beeonsBiA 
less  frequent  when  he  was  at  an  advanced  ^e,  but  the  of- 
posite  quality,  sensitiveness  to  small  annoyanMB,  bepi 
then  to  be  displayed.  Even  an  apparent  impairment  i 
the  memory  is  not  necessarily  indicative  of  (ailing  BMd 
powera,  aince  it  ia  aHen  the  reault  of  an  increased  eonna- 
tration  of  the  attention  on  subjecta  specially  calling  for  (Is 
exercise  of  the  highest  forms  of  mental  power  —  as  va^jm, 
comparison,  generalizatioii,  and  judgment.  I  have  ahn^ 
noted  that  profound  thinkers  often  refrain  from  eiatai^ 
the  memory,  simply  to  avoid  the  distractian  of  tlai 
thotights  from  the  main  subject  of  their  study.  Bnt  da 
statement  mar  be  extended  into  the  general  remsrk  thd 
the  moat  profound  students,  whether  of  physical  Kiaee, 
mathematics,  history,  politics,  or  in  fine  of  any  diffcsk 
subject  of  research,  are  apt  to  eive  the  memory  Ins  otr 
cise  than  shallower  thinkers.  Of  course  thememiHyiiei- 
erted  to  a  cooatderable  degree,  even  in  the  mere  ntinlnl- 
ling  of  thoughts  before  theories  can  be  formed  orwri^d. 
But  the  greater  part  of  the  mental  action  devoted  to  tia 
formation  or  discussion  of  theories  is  only  indireetlf  di- 
pendent  upon  the  exercise  of  memory. 

Subject  to  the  considerations  suggested  above,  wa  is^ 
fairly  form  our  opinion  as  to  the  general  laws  of  the  der^ 
opment  of  mind,  by  examining  the  lives  of  diitiai;aUM 
men  and  taking  the  achievement  of  th^r  best  ir«i,  tbl 
by  which  they  nave  made  their  mark  in  the  world's  hiMHT, 
as  Indicative  of  the  epoch  when  the  mind  had  aCttiDsdiU 
greatest  development  Dr.  Beard,  of  New  rork.lisitt' 
cently  collected  some  statisilcal  results,  which  thnm  yt 
on  the  subject  of  mental  growth,  though  we  mult  note  nut 
a  variety  of  collateral  circumstances  have  to  be  taken  ii" 
account  before  any  sound  opinion  can  be  formed  is  H  ih 
justice  of  Dr.  Beard's  conclusions.  He  ttatea  thai "  Am 
an  analysis  of  the  lives  of  a  thouaand  renreaeutatin  wi 
in  all  the  great  branches  of  human  effort.  Be  bad  nsde  Ai 
discovery  that  the  golden  decade  was  between  thirty  n^ 
forty,  the  silver  between  fortv  and  fifty,  the  hraien  bema 
twenty  and  thirty,  the  iron  between  fifty  and  sixty,  lit 
superiority  of  youth  and  middle  life  over  old  aga  is  vic- 
inal work  appears  all  the  'greater,  when  we  cooiidtr  w 
fact  that  nearly  all  the  position*  of  honor  and  pmfittsd 
prestige  —  professorships  and  public  stations^ — artiiilkl 
nands  of  the  old.  Beputation,  like  money  and  Dondos.  it 
mainlv  confined  to  the  old.  Men  are  not  widely  b«n 
an  til  long  after  they  have  done  the  work  that  girts  Aa 
their  fame.  Portraits  of  great  men  are  a  delusoo;  M- 
ues  are  lie*.  They  are  taken  when  men  have  becnsib' 
mous,  which,  on  the  average,  is  at  least  twentj-GTc  RM 
after  they  did  the  work  which  gave  them  their  nme.  Wr 
Inal  work  require*  enthusiasm.  If  all  the  original  w* 
done  by  men  under  forty-five  were  annihilalcd,  lbs*n 
would  be  redoced  to  barbarism.  Men  are  at  tbrirM 
at  that  time  when  enthusiasm  and  experience  sie  Mtl 
evenly  balanced ;  this  period  on  the  averageii  fitaa  Ai'?' 
eight  to  forty.    After  this  period  the  law  is  that  ta^aiea 
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Incnuea  but  enthniiMm  declioei.  In  the  life  of  almoat 
ereiyold  man  there  comes  a  point,  aooner  or  Inter,  when 
experience  ceasea  to  have  an;  educating  power." 

There  is  mach  that  is  true,  bat  not  a  little  that  ti,  to  la; 
the  least,  donbtful,  in  the  above  remarks.  The  children  of 
ft  man's  mind,  like  thoie  of  his  bodjr,  are  commonljr  born 
while  he  ii  in  Ihe  prime  of  life.  But  it  muat  not  be  otbi^ 
looked  that  it  is  precisely  because  of  the  original  work 
done  in  earlier  life  that  a  man  aa  he  grows  older  ii  com- 
monly prevented  from  accompUiihioB  any  great  amount  of 
original  work.  Xearly  the  whole  ofliiB  time  ii  neceBiarily 
oocapied  in  maturing  ihe  wock  originated  earlier.  And 
again,  the  circumstance  that  (usually)  aman  finds  that  the 
work  of  his  earlier  yeare  remain!  incomplete  and  uosatia- 
&ctory,  unless  the  labors  of  many  Beqnent  years  are  de- 
TOted  to  it,  acts  as  a  check  upon  OTJ^nat  Investigation. 
This  remark  has  no  bearing,  or  but  sli^t  bearing,  od  cer- 
tain forms  of  literary  work ;  but  in  nearly  every  other  de- 
partment of  human  efibrt  men  advanced  in  yean  find 
tbemselves  indisposed  to  undertake  original  research,  not 
from  any  want  of  power,  but  iMcause  they  recognize  the 
Act  that  sufficient  time  doee  not  remun  for  them  to  bring 
auch  work  to  a  satisfactory  issue.  They  feel  that  they 
would  have  to  leave  to  othen  the  rearing  of  their  mental 
offspring. 

It  cannot  be  questioned,  however,  that  with  old  age 
there  comes  a  real  physical  Incapacity  for  original  won, 
while  the  power  cf  maturing  past  work  remains  compara- 
tively but  little  impaired.  Dr.  Carpenter  has  shown  how 
t&is  may  partly  be  explained  by  the  physical  changes 
which  lead  in  old  sfe  to  the  weakening  of  the  memory ; 
or  perhaps  we  shoola  rather  say  that  in  the  following  paa- 
aage  his  remarks  respecting  loss  of  memory  serve  to  illa^ 
trate  the  loss  of  brain  power  generally,  and  especially  of 
the  P^'cr  of  forming  new  ideas,  in  old  age. 

"The  impairment  of  the  memoi^  in  old  age,"  he  says, 
"  commonly  shows  itself  in  rezard  to  new  impresfions ; 
those  of  the  earlier  period  of  life  not  only  remaining  in 
foil  distinctness,  but  even  it  would  seem  increasing  in  viv- 
idness, from  the  fact  that  the  eye  is  not  distracted  fh>m 
Attendittz  to  them  by  the  continued  influx  of  Impressions 
produced  by  passing  events.  The  extraordinary  persist- 
ence of  early  impressions,  when  the  mind  seems  almost  to 
have  ceased  to  register  new  ones,  is  In  remarkable  accord- 
ance with  a  law  of  nutrition  I  have  formerly  referred  to. 
It  is  when  the  brain  is  growing  that  the  direction  of  its 
■bucture  can  be  most  strongly  and  persistently  "  (query, 
lastingly  ?^  "  given  to  .  it.  Thns  the  habits  of  thought 
come  to  be  tormed,  and  those  nerve-tracks  laid  down 
which  (as  the  physiolodst  ))«lieves)  conaitnte  the  mechan- 
ism of  asKwiatioD,  by  the  lime  that  the  brain  has  reached 
its  maturity  i  and  the  nutrition  of  the  oi^an  continues  to 
keep  up  the  same  mechanism  in  accordance  with  the  de- 
mands upon  its  activity,  so  long  as  it  Is  being  called  into  use. 
Further,  during  the  entire  period  of  vigorous  manhood, 
the  brain,  like  the  muscles,  may  be  taking  on  some  addi- 
tional growth,  either  as  a  whole  or  in  special  parts  ;  new 
tissue  being  developed  and  kept  up  by  the  nutritive  pro- 
cess, in  accordance  with  the  modes  of  action  to  which  the 
Oi^n  is  trained.  And  in  this  manner  a  store  of  '  Impres- 
Mons '  or  '  traces '  is  accumulated,  which  may  he  brought 
within  the  '  sphere  of  consciousness  '  whenever  the  right 
Bnggesting-stnngs  are  touched.  But  as  the  nutritive  activ- 
Ityaiminishea,  U)e  '  waste '  becomes  more  rapid  than  the 
renovation ;  and  it  would  aeem  that  while  (to  use  a  com- 
mercial analogy)  the  ' old-established  houses'  keep  their 
ETDund,  those  later  firms,  whose  tiasls  is  less  secure,  are  the 
fint  to  crumble  awnr  —  the  nutritive  activity  which  yet 
■offices  to  maintain  the  original  structure,  not  being  capa- 
ble of  keeping  the  subsequent  additions  to  It  in  working 
order.  This  earlier  degeneration  of  later  formed  struc- 
tnres  is  a  general  fact  perfectly  familiar  to  the  physiolo- 
gist." 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  mental  develop- 
ment, characteristic,  according  to  circumstances,  of  mentAl 
growth  and  of  mental  decay,  is  the  change  of  taste  for 
mental  food  of  various  kinds.    Kvery  one  mnti  be  con- 


scious of  the  fact  that  books,  and  the  subjecta  of  thought, 
lose  the  interest  they  once  bad,  making  way  for  others  of  a 
different  nature.  The  fkvorite  author  whose  words  we 
read  and  re-read  with  continually  fresh  enjoyment  in  yoDth, 
appears  dull  and  uninteresting  as  the  mind  grows,  and  be- 
come* unendurable  in  advanced  year*.  And  this  is  not 
merely  the  effect  of  familiarity.  I  knew  one  who  was  never 
tired  of  reading  the  woiks  of  a  famous  modem  noveUat 
until  the  age  of  twenty-five  or  thereabonta,  when  it 
chanced  that  he  was  placed  in  circumstances  which  caused 
novel-reading  to  be  an  unfrequent  occupation,  and  in  p<dnt 
of  fact  certain  works  of  this  author  were  not  opened  by 
him  fbr  ten  or  twelve  years.  He  supposed,  when  at  the 
end  of  Aat  time  he  took  up  one  of  tiieee  works,  that  he 
should  find  even  more  than  the  pleasure  he  formerly  had 
in  reading  it,  since  the  story  woula  now  have  something  of 
novelty  for  him,  and  he  haa  once  thoroughly  enjoyed  read- 
ing It  even  when  he  almost  knew  the  work  by  heart.  Bat 
he  no  longer  found  the  work  in  the  least  interesting;  the 
humor  seemed  forced,  the  pathos  affected,  the  eloquence 
false ;  In  short,  he  had  lost  his  taste  for  it.  In  the  mean 
time  the  works  of  another  equally  famous  humorist  had 
acquired  a  new  value  in  his  estimation.'  They  had  for- 
merly seemed  rather  heavy  reading  ;  now,  every  sentence 
gave  enjoyment.  They  appeared  now  as  books  not  to  be 
merely  tasted  or  swallowed,  as  Bacon  hath  it,  hut  "  to  be 
chewed  and  digested."  The  change  here  described  Indi- 
cated (in  accoTOance  at  least  with  the  accepted  estimates 
of  the  novelist  and  humorist  in  question)  an  increase  of 
mental  power.  But  a  distaste  for  particular  writings  may 
'    the  decay  of  pental  power.     And  also,  more  gen- 


dication'of  advancing  mental  age.  "  The  old  brain,"  says 
Wendell  Holmes,  "  Uiinki  the  world  grows  worse,  as  the 
old  retina  thinks  the  eyes  of  needles  and  the  fi^actions  in 
the  printed  sales  of  stocks  grow  smaller." 

Another  singular  effect  itf  advancing  vears  is  shown  by 
the  tendency  to  repetition.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
this  peculiar  mental  phenomenon  has  been  clearly  atso- 
ciated  with  physical  deterioration  of  the  substance  of  the 
brain,  because  it  may  be  brought  about  bv  a  blow  or  by 
disease.  Wendell  Holmes,  speaking  of  this  peculiarity, 
remarks,  "  I  have  known  an  aged  person  repeat  the  same 
question  five,  siic,  or  seven  times,  during  the  same  brief 
visit.  Everybody  knows  the  archbishop's  flavor  of  apo- 
plexy in  the  memory  as  in  the  other  mental  powers.  I 
was  once  asked  to  see  to  a  woman  who  had  just  been 
ioiured  in  the  street  On  coming  to  herself,  '  Where  am 
I?  What  has  happened ?' she  asked.  'Knocked  down 
by  a  horse,  ma'am  ;  stunned  a  litUe ;  that  is  all.'  A  pause, 
'while  one,  with  moderate  haste,  mig^t  count  a  hundred  ;' 
and  then  again,  'Where  am  I?  What  has  happened?' 
'  Knocked  down  by  a  horse,  ma'am ;  stunned  a  little ;  that 
is  all.'"  (Mr.  Holmes  appears  to  have  sympathized  with 
the  patient's  mental  condition.)  "  Another  pause,  and  the 
same  question  again ;  and  so  on  during  the  whole  time  I 
was  by  her.  The  same  tendency  to  repeat  a  question  in- 
definitely has  been  observed  in  returning  members  of  those 
worshipping  assemblies  whose  favorite  bymn  is, '  We  won't 
go  home  till  iporning.'  Is  memory  then,"  he  proceeds,  "  a 
material  record  ?  Is  the  brain,  like  the  rock  ot  the  Sin^tio 
Valley,  written  all  over  with  inscriptions  left  by  the  long 
caravans  of  thought,  as  they  have  passed  year  after  year 
through  its  my  a  terious  recesses?  When  we  see  a  distant 
railway-train  sliding  by  us  in  the  same  line,  day  after  day, 
we  infer  the  existence  of  a  track  which  guides  it.  So, 
when  some  dear  old  friend  begins  that  story  we  remember 
so  well;  switching  off  at  the  accustomed  point  of  digres- 
sion ;  coming  to  a  dead  stop  at  the  pozfllog  question  of 
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ohroDolog/ ;  off  the  tnwk  od  the  matter  of  it»  hb\a%  fint 
or  KCODO  couBin  of  lomebodj-'s  Aunt;  set  on  II  again  \>y 
the  patient,  ItBtenim;  wife,  who  knoin  it  all  u  she  knows 
ker  well-worn  wedding-ring  —  how  cao  we  doubl  that 
there  is  a  track  laid  dovrti  for  the  ttorj  in  vome  permanent 
dintoaitlon  of  the  thinkinz-muroi*  ?  ' 

We  leem  to  recognize  here  ■  proceaa  of  change  in  the 
brain  correapooding  to  that  which  tnkei  place  in  the  body 
with  advancing  ^ean  —  the  induration  or  it*  Eubatance,  lo 
that  it  Idms  flexibilitj',  and  thns  while  readily  accooipliah- 
ing  accuitomed  woric,  U  not  readily  adapted  for  new  work. 
Onr  old  provtrb,  "  You  o»n't  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks," 
indical«t,  coarietr  enough,  but  justly,  the  peculiarity,  ai 
well  mental  u  bodily,  to  which  I  i«fer.  There  is  not  a 
low  of  power,  but  a  loss  of  elaiticity.  We  see  ased  men 
working  well  in  the  routine  work  to  which  they  have  be- 
come accustomed,  but  failing  whet«  there  ia  occbhod  for 
change  either  of  method  or  of  opinion.  Again,  one  recog- 
nizes this  pecnluuitj  in  the  scientific  worker,  whence 
perhaps  we  mar  regMd  it  at  a  fortunate  circumstance  that 
the  tendency  ot  the  aged  mind  accords  with  its  facnltiei, 
■o  that  old  men  do  not  readily  undertake  new  work. 

Perhaps  no  more  remarkable  instance  could  be  cited  of 
the  cbmbinalion  1  refer  to  — the  poasetaion  oE  power  on 
the  one  hand,  sAd  the  want  of  elasticity  on  the  other  — 
than  the  remarkable  papers  on  the  unirene,  written  by 
Sir  W.  Herscbel  in  the  years  1817  and  1819,  that  is,  in 
his  leventy-ninch  and  eightieth  years.  We  find  the  veteran 
astronomer  proceeding  in  the  path  which,  more  than  forty 
years  before,  he  bad  marked  out  for  himself;  but  the  very 
steadiness  and  strength  of  purpose  witb  which  he  pursues 
it  indicates  the  degree  to  which  bis  mind  bed  lost  its 
wonted  elasticity.  In  1781  and  1785  he  was  traversing  a 
portion  of  the  same  road.  But  then  he  was  in  the  prime 
of  bis  powers,  and  accordingly  we  recognize  a  versatility 
which  enabled  him  to  test  and  reject  the  methods  of 
research  which  presented  themselves  to  his  mind.  It  wa* 
in  those  years  that  he  invented  his  famous  method  of  star- 
gauging,  which  OUT  text-books  of  astj^nomy  preposterously 
adopt  as  if  it  were  an  established  and  ftco^nized  method 
of  scientific  research.  But  Herscbel  himself,  afW  trying 
it,  and  satisfying  himself  that  it  was  unsound  in  principle, 
abandoned  it  altogether.  In  1817  be  adopted  a  method  of 
research  equally  requiring  to  be  tested,  and,  in  my  con- 
viction, equally  incapable  of  standing  the  lest;  but  be  now 
worked  upon  uie  plan  he  had  devised,  without  subjecting 
it  to  any  test.  Nay,  results  which  only  a  few  yearn  before 
he  would  have  certainly  have  rejected — for  "he  did  then 
actually  reject  results  which  were  open  to  the  same  objec- 
tion —  paned  muster  in  1817  and  1818,  and  are  recorded 
in  hii  papers  of  those  dates  without  comment.  We  mar 
recognize  another  illustration  of  the  loss  of  elasticity  with 
advancing  years,  in  the  obstinacy,  one  may  even  say  the 
perversity,  with  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  the  latter 
years  of  bis  life,  adhered  to  opinions  on  certain  points 
where,  as  has  since  been  shown,  be  was  unquestionably 
wrong,  and  where,  had  he  possessed  his  former  mental 
versatility,  be  must  have  perceived  as  much.  Compare 
this  witb  bis  conduct  in  earlier  years,  when  for  nineteen 
years  he  freely  abandoned  bis  theory  of  gravitation  — 
though  he  bad  fully  recognized  its  surpassing  importance 
—  simply  because  certain  minute  details  were  not  satis: 
ftctorily  accounted  for.  Many  other  instances  might  be 
cited,  were  it  worth  while,  to  show  bow  the  mind  commonly 
changes  when  approaching  an  advanced  age,  in  a  manner 
corresponding  to  that  b^lily  change— that  stiffness  and 
want  of  elasticity,  without  any  marked  loss  of  power,  which 
ootuea  on  witb  advancing  years.  That  old  age  does  not 
necessarily  involve  any  lou  of  power  for  routine  work,  has 
been  clearly  shown  in  the  lives  of  many  eminent  men  of 
onr  own  era.  "Die  present  Astronomer  Royal  for  England 
affords  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  fact,.as«lso  of  the 
associated  fact  that  new  woil  is  not  easily  achieved,  or  an 
old  mistake  readily  admitted  or  corrected  at  an  advanced 
■ge. 

It  is  well  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Beard,  in  the  lecture  to 
which  I  have  already  referred,  that  "we  mnsl  not  expect 


to  find  at  one  age  the  mental  qualifications  due  to  another 
age  —  we  must  not  look  for  experience  and  caution  IB 
youth,  or  for  suppleness  and  versatility  in  age.  We  ooght 
alio  to  apportion  to  the  varioos  ages  of  a  man  the  kind  of 
work  most  suiuble  to  tbem.  Positions  which  require 
mainly  enthusiasm  and  original  work  should  be  filled  by  the 
young  and  middle-aged;  positions  that  require  mainly  U- 
perience  and  routine  work,  should  be  filled  by  theae  in 
mature  and  advanced  life,  or  (as  in  clerkships!  by  th« 
youDg  wbo  have  not  yet  reached  the  golden  decade,  "nw 
enormous  stupidity  and  backwardness  and  red-tapeinn  of 
all  departments  of  governments  everywhere,  are  partly  doe 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  too  much  controlled  by  age.  Tba 
conservatism  and  inferiority  of  coileaes  are  similarly  ax- 
plained.  Some  of  those  who  control  the  policy  of  coll^ee 
—  presidents  and  trustees  —  should  be  young  and  midolA- 
aged.  Journalism,  on  the  other  hand,  has  suffered  froai 
relative  excess  of  youth  and  enthusiasm." 

Before  passing  from  the  lecture  of  Dr.  Beard,  I  shall 
venture  to  quote  the  remarks  which  he  makes  on  the  evi- 
dence sometimes  afforded  of  approaching  mental  decay  by 
a  decline  in  moral  sensitiveness.  "Moral  decline  in  (dd 
age,"  he  says, "  means  — '  Take  cat« ;  for  the  lo-ain  is  riv- 
ing way.'  it  is  vMT  fi'equenlly  accompanied  or  preceded 
by  sleeplessness.  Decline  of  the  moral  faculties,  like. tha 
decline  of  other  functions  may  be  relieved,  retarded,  and 
sometimes  cured  by  proper  medical  treatment,  and  espe- 
cially by  hygiene.  In  youth,  middle  age,  and  even  in  ad- 
vanced ^e,  one  may  suffer  for  years  from  disorders  of  the 
nervous  system  that  cause  derangement  of  some  one  at 
many  of  the  moral  faculties,  and  perfectly  recover.  The 
symptoms  should  be  taken  early,  and  treated  like  any  other 
physical  disease.  Our  best  asylums  are  now  acting  apaa 
this  principle,  and  witb  good  success.  Medical  treatnwnt 
is  almost  powerless  without  hy^ene.  Study  the  divine  art 
of  taking  it  easy.  Men  oflen  die  as  trees  die,  slowly,  and 
at  the  top  first.  As  the  moral  and  reasoning  facnltiei  am 
the  highest,  most  complex,  and  most  delicf  te  development 
of  human  nature,  they  are  the  first  to  show  signs  of  cere- 
bral disease.  When  they  begin  to  decay  in  advanced  lil«, 
we  are  generally  safe  in  predicting  that,  if  these  signs  are 
neglected,  other  functions  will  sooner  or  later  be  impaired. 
When  conscience  is  gone,  the  constitution  is  threatened. 
Everybody  has  observed  that  greediness,  ill-temper,  de- 
spondency, are  oflen  ihe  first  and  only  symptoms  that 
(flsease  is  coming  upon  us.  The  moral  nature  is  a  delicate 
barometer,  that  lorelells  long  beforehand  the  coming  stonn 
in  the  system.  Moral  decline  at  a  symptom  of  ccreb 
disease  is,  to  say  ibe  least,  as  reliable  as  are  many  of  tka 
symptoms  by  which  physicians  are  accustomed  lo  make  e 
diagnosis  of^various  diseases  of  the  bodily  organs.  When 
moral  is  associated  with  mental  decline  in  advanced  life.  It 
is  almost  safe  to  make  a  diagnosis  of  cerebral  diseaM.  .  .  . 
Let  nothing  deprive  us  of  our  sleep.  Early  to  bed  and  late 
to  rise,  makes  the  modern  toiler  nealthy  and  wise.  Tlie 
problem  for  the  future  is  to  work  hard,  and  at  the  aanw 
time  to  take  it  easy.  The  more  we  have  to  do,  the  more 
should  sleep.    Xet  it  never  be  forgotten  that  death  in 


ently  a  slow  process  iban  an  event; 
"e  ten  or  filteen  years  before  he  ia 


the  as;ed  is  more  freque 
a  man  may   begin  ' 

When  mental  decay  is  nearins  the  final  stage,  there  it  a 
tendency  to  revert  to  tbo  thougbts  and  impressions  of  for- 
mer yeart,  which  is  probably  dependent  on  the  procetsea 
by  wnicb  the  substance  of  ibe  brain  ia  nndrrgoing  decajr 
The  more  recent  formations  are  the  first,  as  wo  have  seen, 
to  crumble  away,  and  the  process  not  only  brings  to  the 
surface,  if  we  may  so  speak,  the  earlier  formations  —  that 
is,  the  material  records  of  earlier  mental  processes  —  but 
would  appear  to  bring  those  parts  of  the  cerebrum  into  re- 
newed activity.  Thus,  as  deatb  draws  near,  men  "  babUe 
of  green  fields,''  as  hat  been  beautifully  said,  though  not  by 
Shakespeare,  of  old  Jack  Falstaff.  Or  less  pleasant  ataoct- 
ations  may  bo  aroused,  as  we  see  in  Mrs.  Grandmother 
Smallweed,  when  "  with  such  infantine  graces  as  a  total 
want  of  observation,  memory,  Dndetataading,  and  inlelleat, 
and  an  eternal  disposition  to  fall  atleep  over  tba  fire  aad 
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SKIPPER'S  BAND. 


The  recollections  arouted  tit  ibe  inomeat  of  death  lire 
■ometimes  singularly  afTeutinp.  None  can  read  without 
emotion  tlie  InaC  wenes  of  Ibe  life  of  Colonel  Newcoiue.  I 
■ay  the  last  scenes,  not  tbe  last  sceae  oaly,  though  that  ti 
the  most  beautiful  of  all.  Every  one  knows  those  last 
pages  by  heart,  yet  I  cannot  forbear  from  quoting  a  few 
■entences  from  them. 

"  '  Father  1 '  crie*  Clive,  '  do  you  remember  Orme'a 
«  History  of  India"?'  '  Orme's  History,  of  course  I  do; 
I  could  repeat  whole  pages  of  it  when  I  was  a  boy,'  says 
the  old  man,  and  beean  forthwith.  ■  "  The  two  hattalions 
advanced  Hgainst  each  other  caononadinz,  until  the  French, 
to  a  hollow  '"ar,  imagine'l  the  English  would  not 
to  pass  it.  But  Major  Lawrence  ordered  tbe 
•epoya  and  artillery  —  the  sepoys  and  artillerj'  to  halt,  and 
defend  tbe  convoy  against  the  Morattoes."  Morattoes, 
Orme  calls  them.  Ho  1  ho  I  1  could  repeat  whole  pages, 
sir.'  "  Later,  "  Thomas  Newcome  began  to  wander  more 
and  more.  He  talked  louder ;  he  gave  the  word  of  eom- 
mand,  and  spoke  Hiadustaaee,  aa  if  to  his  men.  Then  he 
epoke  words  iu  French  rapidly,  seizing  a  hand  which  was 
near  him,  and  crying,  '  Toujours,  toujours.'  But  it  was 
Etberu  hand  whiuh  he  took.  .  .  .  Some  time  afterwards 
Ethel  came  in  with  a  scared  face  to  our  pale  group.  ■  He 
is  calling  for  vou  again,  dear  lady,'  she  said,  going  up  to 
Madame  de  Florae,  who  was  still  kneeling.  '  And  just 
now  he  said  he  wanted  Pendennis  to  take  care  of  his  hoy. 
He  will  not  know  you,'  She  hid  her  tears  as  she  spoke. 
She  went  into  the  room,  where  Clive  was  at  the  bed's 
foot  ;  tbe  old  man  within  it  talked  on  rapidly  for  awhile; 
then  again  he  would  sish  and  be  still :  once  more  I  heard 
him  say  hurriedly,  >  Take  care  of  him  when  I'm  in  India,' 
and  then  with  a  heart-rendiog  voice  he  called  out  '  Li5onore, 
Lfoaore.'  She  was  kneeling  at  his  side  now.  Ihe  patient's 
voice  sank  into  ftiint  murmurs ;  only  a  moan  now  and  then 
announced  that  he  wss  not  asleep.  At  the  usual  evening 
hour  the  chapel  bell  began  to  toll,  and  Thomas  Newcome's 
hands  outside  the  b«d  feebly  beat  time.  And  just  as  the  last 
bell  struck,  a  peculiar  sweet  smile  shone  over  his  face,  and 
be  lifted  up  his  head  a  little,  and  quickly  said,  ■  Adsum  I ' 
and  fell  baijk.  It  was  the  word  we  used  at  school  when 
names  were  called,  and  lo,  he  whose  heart  was  as  that  of  a 
little  child,  had  answered  to  his  name,  and  stood  in  the 
presence  of  The  Master." 

Sadder  than  death  is  it,  however,  when  the  brain  per- 
ishes before  the  body.  "  How  oflen,  alas,  we  see,"  says 
Wendell  Holmes,  "  Che  mighty  satiriit  tamed  into  oblivious 
imbecility;  the  great  scholar  wandering  without  sense  of 
time  or  place,  among  his  alcoves,  taking  his  books  one  by 
one  from  the  shelves  and  fondly  pattine  them :  a  child 
ones  more  among  his  tovs,  but  a  cnild  whose  to-morrows 
come  hungry,  and  not  full-handed' —  come  as  birds  of  prey 
in  tbe  place  of  the  sweet  singers  of  morning.  We  must 
all  become  as  tittle  children  if  we  live  long  enough ;  but 
bow  blank  an  existence  the  wrinkled  infant  must  carry 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  if  the  Power  that  gave  him 
memory  does  not  repeal  the  miracle  by  restoring  it." 


SKIPPER'S  BAND. 


Skipper's  Quadrille  Band  is  widely  known  wherever 
tbe  human  leg  moves  to  music.  For  that  matter,  we  have 
■ucb  a  reputation,  that   our  strains   are   listened  to  with 

gMuure  by  the  aged,  tbe  ignorant,  or  tbe  neglected,  whose 
nbs  may  not,  for  tbese  Tarioua  reasons,  be  responsive  to 
our  call.  This  is  said  in  no  spirit  of  lasting ;  for  during 
the  regular  season,  and  that  more  irregular  country  season, 
which  goes  on  all  the  year  round,  we  are  worked  like  nav- 
vies. Skipper's  books  attest  this  fact,  as  also  the  amazing 
and  india-rubbet^like  character  of  Skipper's  Band.  Ex- 
pand it  or  contract  it,  divide  or  multiply  it ;  send  it  down 
to  the  race  ball  in  its  fall  strength  of  Bve-and-twenty ;  let 
It  out  to  the  BrixtoD  villa,  u  a  vioUn  and  piano,  It  is  atill 


_  .  .  i  but 
it  was  felt  —  Walsington  handsomely  concurring  —  t£at  the 
buiiness  would  suffer  were  the  criepness  of  the  older  title, 
"  Skipper's  Band,"  interfered  with.  It  may  be  mentioned 
in  this  place  that  I  am  not  Skipper.  Waltington  is  my 
name  —  leader,  first  or  second  violin,  pianiit,  double  bass, 
as  occasion  may  require ;  for  an  organization  like  Skipper's 
demands  this  ready  adaptability,  this  l>eing  prepared  at  a 
second's  warning  to  turn  one's  hand  to  anything.  Balls, 
of  course,  can  be  provided  for  with  reasonable  certainty; 
but  the  "small  and  early  dances,"  the  little  "hops,"  and 
"carpet"  things,  are  as  distracting  as  the  half-doicn  fires 
to  which  the  Brigade  may  be  suddenly  summoned.  I  have 
known  a  dozen  single  pianos  ordered  on  one  particular 
morning,  for  that  particular  evening ;  and  I  have  equally 


known  a  whole  three  weeks  go  by,  at  the  height  of  the  « 
'chout  a  single  inquiry  being  made  for  the  insti 
To  keep,  therefore,  distinct   specialists   would   be 


merely  spelling  bankruptcy  and  ruination,  and  the  only 
way  is  to  secure  "  general  utility  musicians,"  as  they  say 
at  the  theatres,  who  can  turn  their  hand  or  fingers  to  every- 
thing. Extraordinary  combinations  used  to  be  asked  for  — 
a  clarionet  and  a  violoncello,  a  flute'and  a  violin,  as  It  wa> 
t>elievcd,  under  a  mistaken  notion  of  economy.  Bu£  the 
tarilT  was  tbe  same,  except  in  tbe  instance  of  our  great 
cornet,  and  greater  pianist,  for  whose  services  you  had  to 
put*  down  your  name  regularly,  and  wait  your  turn,  and 
even  then  pay  double.  'The  pair  were  really  worth  all  of 
us  put  together,  and  could  make  as  much  noise. 

'Tlie  pianist  is  an  Italian,  with  long  black  hair,  which  he 
keeps  in  a  savage  state,  and  very  wild  eyes.  He  is  an 
amazing  creature  altogether;  bis  name  is  Spongini,  and 
his  favorite  idiosyncrasy,  besides  his  undoubted  musical 
one,  is  the  wholesale  avoidance  of  three  things ;  soap,  shaT- 


he  avoided  it  altogether  ;  but  he  seems  to  dally  with  It, 
and  suggests  the  idea  of  using  a  pair  of  scissors  absut  every 
fourth  day  or  so. ,  But  when  he  is  at  his  instrument  all 
these  blemishes  are  forgotten.  A  galop  of  his  performance, 
about  two  in  the  morning,  is  something  demoniac.  He 
plays  with  fury,  and,  as  some  one  remarked,  makes  tbe 
keys  yell.  An  elderly  instruuient,  under  his  hands,  would 
find  itself"  rebuffed,"  as  it  were,  into  perpetual  youth;  its 
old  ivories  being  banged  and  clattered  into  sound,  much  as 
an  old  horse  can  be  flogged  into  a  gallop.  As  he  plays, 
bis  black  eyes  roll  round  the  room  with  a  ferocious  scowl, 
as  though  he  regarded  the  dancen  as  his  born  enemies,  but 
was  forced  to  work  for  them  as  their  slave.  His  lean  yel- 
low fingers  rise  in  the  air  with  all  kinds  of  antics.  Between 
the  dances  he  indulges  in  wild  voluntaries,  snatches  of  valses 
and  other  music  made  up  into  a  weird-like  concatenation, 
such  as  the  late  Paganini  might  have  indulged  in.  Late 
in  the  night,  or  in  tbe  morning  rather — when  the  bottle 
which  the  delighted  hostess  has  injudiciously  ordered  to  be 
placed  between  his  feet,  close  to  the  pedal,  begins  to  get 
low,  and  the  effect*  proportionately  visible  —  his  eyes  grow 
wild,  bis  fingers  more  furious,  ana  his  galops  more  head- 
Sometimes,  towards  four  in  the  morning,  he  plays  stand- 


ing up,  in  a  reckless,  jovial  style,  and  muttering  snatches 
of  Italian.  He  is  a  TemBrkahle  performer,  though  the  in- 
strument on  which  he  has  performed  such  prodigies  is  often 
found  next  morning  to  be  hoarse  and  feeble  in  sound,  ex- 
hausted as  it  were  by  the  savage  belaboring  it  has  endured 
the  ni°;ht  before,  witn  two  or  three  of  the  notes  absolutely 
"  dumb,"  and  the  machinery  turned  "  rickety  "  and  wheezy. 
Our  cornet,  too,  is  a  player  of  mark ;  very  taH,  with  darit 
moustaches,  and  makes  ■  point  of  holding  bis  instrument 
full  towards  the  public,  in  a  severe,  challenging  style.  He 
is  haughty,  and  plays  as  if  he  was  paying  a  compliment 
With  the  rest  of  ns  he  rarely  mixes,  and  i>  generally  called 
"  Stand-olf  Shuter."  But  his  emjiloyers  appreciate  him, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  about  bis  ability.  It  is  a  treat  to 
hear  him  die  away  altogether  in  pathetic  agonies  in  a  piece 
like  the  Waltz  of  Love,  and  get  slower  ana  slower,  until  he 
exjrfres  quite  tenderly  at  the  close ;  and  be  is  raally  bk- 
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citiDi' wben  he  Bounds  the  alarm  in  the  Innpiriting  Hunt- 
ing Hom  6&lop,  tendiDg  everjr  one  'ctom  coontry  like 
good  UDB.  He,  Ux>,  will  occaaionally  stand  up  when  it 
comei  to  between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  momitig, 
a  time  when  the  sobriety  of  diicipline  is  relaxed,  and  at 
tach  times  indulges  in  voluntaries  and  flonrishes  of  the 
mo«t  wildly  impromptu  character.  He,  too,  does  not  dis- 
dain the  bottle  and  glass  between  his  feet,  to  which,  in- 
deed, be  has  frequent  reconne. 

Music  is  certainly  what  may  be  called  a  graceful  profes- 
sion, and  yet  it  reveals  to  us  some  of  the  dirty  comers  of 
human  nature.  How  greedy,  for  instance,  how  supremely 
■elGsh,  seem  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  dance  all  night  1 
Stand'Ofi'  Shuter  may  have  played  nobly  during  that  last 
galop,  and  put  all  hi*  wind  and  limb  into  the  performance ; 
ret,  while  he  is  recovering  himself  a  little,  he  sees  the  glar- 
iDE  eyes  of  the  promenaders  bent  on  him,  impatient  for  nim 
.  to  Degin  again.  He  is  certain,  says  8tand-oS^ Shuter,  that  if 
these  rapaciona  terpsichoreans  knew  for  a  fact  that  the  one 
more  galop  which  they  require  would  entail  the  planting 
of  the  seeds  of  consumption  in  him,  Shuter,  with  Uie  pros- 
pect of  causing  him  to  drop  his  instrument  for  evermore, 
they  would  unheaitatinaly  require  him  to  strike  up.  I 
could  name  instances  of  heartleis  brutality  on  the  part  of 
these  people  when  they  get  ''  blooded,"  towards  the  small 

Ask  any  professional  wliat  he  thinks  of  that  inhumaD, 
selfish,  and  unprofitable  dance  called  the  cotillion.  For 
this  there  is  a  deep  seated  feeling  of  abhorrence  in  the 
profession  ;  indeed,  it  is  pretty  well  understood  if  it  took 
deeper  root,  and  was  more  largely  pstroolEed,  the  relations 
of  the  performers  to  those  for  whom  they  performed  would 
have  to  be  altcwether  revised.  When  this  wretched  fan- 
dango sets  in,  about  two  in  the  morning,  we  know  what  is 
in  store  for  us  —  a  good  two  hours'  tpell,  without  an 
interval,  of  that  miserable  and  almost  iaiotic  tomfoolery, 
compared  with  which  the  antics  of  the  dancing  dervishes 
always  seem  to  me  h^hly  rational.  Hat  gathering  of 
■tage  properties — the  wnachs,  flags — above  all,  the 
ridulons  self-importance  of  the  gentlennn  who  "  leads  the 


cally  the 

"  anything  will  do,"  we  do 
the  notes,  but  have  opportunity  to  see  our  fellow  creatures 
reducing  themselves  to  the  lowest  level  of  nursery  intellect. 
Uost  delightful  of  all  is  the  anxietv,  the  wise  folly,  or 
foolish  wisdom,  on  the  face  of  the  leader  of  the  game. 
When  things  are  going  right  he  is  forccaatinf;  what  is  to 
come,  consulting  hurriedly  with  the  hostess,  who  has  been 
told  that  she  must  leave  all  to  him,  or  let  the  thing  go  to 
wreck.  There  is  &  kind  of  serious  concentration  in  his 
manner,  which  augeests  some  great  captain,  who  is  called 
in  at  a  crisis,  and  who  engages  "to  save  the  country,"  pro- 
vided he  gels  carta  blanche,  and  must  be  strictly  obeyed. 
Some  of  these  commanders  lie  in  l>ed  the  next  day,  I  am 
told,  exhausted,  not  by  the  bodily  labor,  but  by  the  mental 
■train.  As  the  ladies  and  .gentlemen  are  corapIlmeDtary 
enough  to  think  that  we  are  about  on  a  level  with  the 
china  figures  on  the  chimney-piece,  they  make  most  of 
their  confidential  remarks,  their  backs  resting  on  our 
fiddles.  Thus  I  have  heard  the  "loader"  telling  his  fair 
companion  gravely  what  "  anxiety "  he  had  felt  for  the 
week  paat,  as  Algy  Blueboy,  who  had  given  his  word  to 
support  him,  had  gone  off*  to  the  conntiy,  to  stand  by  Mrs. 
Hantower  at  a  similar  criaia.  He  was  going  to  throw  it 
all  Dp,  only  that  Mrs.  Blank,  the  hoBteEa,liad  come  to  him 
in  floods  of  tears,  saving,  poor  woman  I  that  ahe  would  be 
ruined  and  undone  if  he  didn't  stand  ~     ~ 


ind  ty  ber.  This  put 
hia  mettle  ;  he  had  lain  on  a  sola  all  day,  giving 
;  orders  that  no  one  was  to  be  Jet  in,  had  put  his  head 
to  the  work,  and  now  every  one  might  see  it  was  eoing  off 
splendidly.  But  the  wear-and-tear  of  these  things  was 
awful!  Sweet  sympathy  greeted  these  disclosures,  as 
Captain  Babyman  unfolded  his  distresses.  I  protest  to  see 
him  thinking  a  moment,  then  seizing  on  some  one  and 
leading  him  up,  putting  back  some  one  else  sternly,  then 


'J  BiHuppiug  ,  II  IB  uuiy  wucu  uie  laa^ 
the  J  aded  dowagers  begin  to  gnso  ti 
in,  mat  die  thing  begins  toWtud 
Captain   Babyman  has  more  icin« 


hurriedly  whiipering,  then  rushing  away  lo  a  bedma, 
and  emerging  with  a  stick  with  ribbons,  or  some  ote 
nursery  toy,  carrving  it  as  prondly  as  though  it  were  i 
mace,  or,  above  all,  to  note  the  sheepish  helplesaoet^  b« 
anmixed  with  pride,  of  the  others  —  this  mom  than  «■- 
soles  us  for  our  weary  two  hours'  fiddling.  These  cotillioa- 
wallah*  never  think  of  slopping  ;  it  is  omy  when  the  thing 
weara  itself  out,  and  the  ji       '  '  '      '     " 

the  daylight  bi«aka   In,  t  ^ 

droop.  Otherwise  Captain  Babyman  1 
and  fiags  in  the  bedroom  up-sturs  not  yet  used,  lod  it 
rather  pettish  at  being  interrupted.  No ;  if  this  sort  «f 
thing  liecamc  "  deep-rooted,"  it  would  have  to  be  a  ai^ 
rate  charge,  or  •  atreet  organ  ahonld  be  broD^tintods 
the  mechanical  duty  for  the  two  hours. 

But  as  certain  conditions  are  requisite  to  see  the  Abbcj 
of  Melrose  "  aright,"  so,  to  see  Skipper's  Band  ooderlli 
most  favorable  auspices,  it  is  necessary  that  you  shoill 
attend  us  to  the  country  or  opulent  luburban  villa,  wba 
we  "  go  down  speciaL"  Ihere  we  are  in  our  full  stre^A 
and  glory.  Then  Skipper  gets  what  he  delights  in,  M 
what  he  is  never  weary  of  invoking,  **  a  cart  bleit^* 
When  the  dwnep  of  the  opulent  villa  begins  to  qoetticav 
make  inquiries  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  airangHMtt, 
Skipper,  knowing  hla  man,  invariably  quenches  discDMCi 
in  a  tony  way  by  laying,  "  If  yon  would  leave  it  all  to  W^ 
and  only  give  me  cart  blench,  I  will  take  care  that  jot 
needn't  mind  having  the  Frioce  of  Wale*  himself  bmi' 
This  ioval  allusion,  and  the  cart  blench,  generally  OW' 
come  all  scruples. 

At  the  luxurious  villa  the  arrangements  are  usuUj  a 
the  al  fresco  style  —  lanterns  "  glinting  "  through  the  Mas 
—  (a  young  lady  used  this  very  expresiion,  almost  nlti^ 
on  my  Gdd^)  —  and  we  are  commonly  at  such  eotertai*- 
ments  disposed  in  a  little  ante-room  on  the  drawing-mH, 
(he  piano  being  drawn  across  the  door,  Spongini  thiiDii*' 
iog  away  in  the  centre,  whilst  we  fiddle  and  tootle  behiid, 
forming  a  graceful  and  pyramidal  arrangement,  of  whiii 
Skipper  himself  la  apex.  Skipper  usually  "leads"  m 
these  great  occasions,  violin  in  hand  j  but  this  is  litdi 
more  Uian  a  phrase  of  courtesy,  for,  curious  to  saj,  be  ii 
but  an  indifferent  musician,  and  it  ii  more  his  maoner,  lat 
connection  with  the  wealthy  aristocracy,  that  lends  SUt- 
per's  Band  its  prestige.  Skipper  always  fiimiilKs  las 
"  engagement  cards,"  pn^rammes,  etc.,  models  of  grsctM 
treatment,  decorated  with  colored  cupida  attired  to  aoil  it) 
tropica,  and  perfumed  by  the  ubiquitous  Rimmel,  widi 
more  prominence  given  to  the  name  of  Skipper,  ani  i 
Skipper's  Band,  that  even  to  the  cupida.  They  genoiDf 
run  somewhat  in  this  way :  — 

PROGRAMME. 
LoLLTFOF  Tiu^,  Jumt  SO. 


3.  Polkn Mazurka,  "Swim-swum"  Sximi. 

4.  Lancers,  "  Jeel-Uabmood,"  composed 

forH.B.  H.    the   Ranee-Hokauna's 

nrdcn  party Skipfii. 

ft.  Valse,  "  Lumps  of  Delight "  SpoNoin. 


The  ( 


SKIPPEB'S   BAND. 
of  the  above  may  be  had  of  Messrs.  Dong  ul 


Minim. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Before  every  dance  there  is  hoisled  n 
the  piano  a  sort  of  cardboard  banner  of  large  siie,  on  mYoA 
is  displayed  the  name  of  the  dance,  but  in  even  mafecW' 

Sicuoui  letters,  the  collective  title  of  the  perfinMn 
us:—  f 

Taub,  "  LutamaHuiQ  Exaa." 
SKIPPER'S  BAKD. 

In  this  ingenious  way  the  name  of  Skipper's  Band  W 
comes,  as  it-  were,  indelibly  imprinted  on  the  danco^ 
mind ;  and  when  a  helpless  hostess  consults  her  friendi  oa 
the  ball  she  is  going  to  give  (as  only  helpless  bottMsss  d«}i 
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thay  BtwBj-s  say,  "  Oh,  of  conrBB  yoQ  will  h»ve  Skipper  I  " 
The  pure  aristocracy  voqIiI  not  tolerate  this  ingenioa* 
mode  of  m&kinE  the  muiic  prominent ;  but  Skipper  looks 
chiefly  for  opulent  clients,  aod  plare  always,  as  he  says, 
"  But  City  legB,"  the  proprietore  of  which  can  beat  diicharge 
bU  ratlier  beary  bill :  — 

To  attendance  with  8kipp«r'»  Band  —        £    i.    i. 

twelre  mutidaDB S5  10    0 

Two  hnndred  sceuled  fancy  progra.iiinei        10  10    0 

To  hire  of  cabs 110 

To  Hr.  Skipper's  personal  attendance    .  3    3    0 

To  one  dozen  enlarged  card  programinea  0  10    0 


But  what  we  reliih  far  more  than  thie  ia  the  profesaional 
Tint  down  to  the  county  race,  or  opening  or  town-haJI 
ball,  to  which  we  usually  repair  five-and-twenty  strong. 
This  juuketing  is  always  agreeable,  ai  there  is  no  mean 
limiting  of  expense,  and  we  are  treated  with  a  profuse 
liberality  and  generosity.  It  ia  sonietbii^  to  see  Skipper 
then,  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  gallery,  with  \bo  privates 
of  his  regiment  behind  him,  leading  aWay  ferociously  like 
Sir  Michael  Costa,  making  believe  that  ht  is  accountable 
fat  those  crescendoes,  fortes,  and  piano,  and  that  "  light 
and  shade,"  for  which  the  local  newspaper  so  praises 
**  Skipper's  Band."  On  theae  occasions  we  come  out  wldi 
•>  the  brass,"  "  side  drums,"  and  triangles,  iustrumenia  of 
noise,  which  we  dare  not  introduce  into  the  metropolis, 
Mod  which  indeed  would  not  be  desired  or  paid  for,  there. 
At  these  great  entertainments  we  see  a  good  deal  of  human 
nature  looking  down  from'  our  gallery.  Of  course  the 
dancing  is  kept  up  till  six  in  the  momine,  but  still  we  are 
prepared  to  use  or  to  lose  the  whole  night,  so  it  makes 
uttte  difference.  How  thev  do  cut  ont  the  work,  while  we 
hr^j,  and  drum,  and  fiddle  above  the  crowd  below — an 
imposing  sight  —  tumbling  and  mshing  round  with  a  noble 
ardor  I  As  may  be  imagined,  we  play  better  when  looking 
down  an  our  dancers,  and  we,  both  of  us,  act  and  react  on 
each  other.  After  supper,  when  the  hunting  gentry  have 
drank  a  good  deal,  it  u  like  steeple-chasing,  and  Skipper, 
as  he  says  (with  a  confusion  of  metaphor  though),  takes  off 
the  break  and  lets  the  musical  mainaheet  go  with  a  run. 
Then  we  pat  spurs  into  our  violins,  and  take  the  >'  Kua-a- 
Hnck  "  galop  violently  'cross  country.  And  ^en  is  the 
time,  if  you  want  to  see  us  in  our  glory,  to  observe  the  per- 
Ibrmances  of  Skipper's  Band. 
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That  this  corio  is  volume  delineates,  on  the  whole,  a 
man  marked  by  the  most  earnest  devotion  to  human  good, 
and  the  vrldest  Intellectual  svmpathies,  no  one  who  reads 
it  with  any  discernment  can  doubt  But  it  is  both  a  very 
melancholy  book  to  read,  and  one  full  of  moral  paradoxes. 
It  is  very  sad,  in  the  Rrst  instance,  to  read  the  story  of  the 
oiver-tutored  boy,  constantly  incurring  his  father's  dis- 
pleasure for  not  being  able  to  do  what  by  no  possibility 
could  he  tuive  done,  and  apparently  without  any  one  to 
love.  Mr.  James  Mill,  vivacious  talker,  and  in  a  narrow 
way  powerful  thinker  as  he  was,  was  evidently  as  an  edu- 
cat<v,  on  his  son's  own  showing,  a  hard  master,  anxious  to 
reap  what  he  had  not  sown,  and  to  gather  what  he  had  not 
•trawed,  or  as  that  son  himself  puts  it,  expecting  "  effects 
without  eanses."  Not  that  the  father  did  not  teach  the 
d^d  with  ^1  his  might,  and  teach  in  many  respects  well ; 
but  then,  he  taiubt  the  boy  far  too  moch,  and  expected 
him  to  learn  besidea  a  great  deal  that  he  neither  taught 
him  nor  showed  him  wlwre  to  find. 

The  child  began  Greek  at  three  years  old,  read  a  good 
deal  of  Plato  at  seven,  and  was  writing  what  he  flattered 
himself  was  "something  serious,"  a  history  of  the  Raman 
Government, —  not  a  popular  history,  but  a  constitutional 
history  of  Rome,  —  by  the  time  he  was  nine  years  old. 
He  began  logic  at   twelve,  went  through  a  "  complete 


course  of  political  economy "  at  thirteen,  including  the 
most  intricate  jjolnts  of  the  theory  of  currency.  He  was 
a  constant  writer  for  the  WeJlmiiuler  Review  at  eighteen, 
was  editing  Bentham's  "  Theory  of  Evidence  "  and  writing 
h&bitual  criticisms  of  the  Parliamentary  debates  at  nine- 
teen. At  twenty  he  fell  into  K  profound  melancholy,  on 
discovering  that  the  only  objects  of  life  for  which  he  lived, 
—  the  objects  of  social  and  political  reformers,  —  would, 
if  suddenly  and  completely  granted,- give  him  no  happiness 
whatever. 

Such  a  childhood  and  youth,  lived  apparendy  without 
a  single  strong  affecUon,  —  for  his  relation  to  his  father 
was  one  of  deep  respect  and  fear,  rather  tlun  love,  and  he 
tells  us  frankly,  in  aescriblng  the  melancholy  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  that  if  he  bad  loved  any  one  well  enough  to 
confide  in  him,  the  melancholy  would  not  have  been,  — 
and  resnlting  at  the  age  of  elgnteen  in  the  production  of 
what  Mr.  Mill  himself  says  might,  with  as  little  extrava- 
gance as  would  ever  be  involved  in  the  application  of  such 
a  phrase  to  a  human  being,  be  called  "  a  mere  reasoning 
machine,"  —  are  not  pleasant  subjects  of  contemplation, 
even  though  it  be  true,  as  Mr.  Mill  asserts,  that  the  over- 
supply  of  study  and  under-supply  of  love,  did  not  prevent 
his  childhood  from  being  a  happy  one.  Nor  are  the  other 
personal  incidents  of  the  autobiography  of  a  different  cast. 

Nothing  is  fnore  remarkable  than  the  fewness,  limited 
cliiracter,  and  apparently,  so  far  as  close  intercourse  was  - 
concerned,  temporary  duration,  of  most  of  Mr.  Mill's 
friendahipi.  The  one  close  and  intimate  friendship  of  his 
life,  which  made  up  to  him  for  the  insufficiency  of  all 
others,  that  with  the  inarried  lady  who,  after  the  death  of 
her  husband,  became  his  wife,  was  one  which  for  a  long 
time  subjected  him  to  slanders,  the  pain  of  which  his  sen- 
sitive natnre  evidently  felt  verv  keenly.  And  yet  be  must 
have  been  aware  that  though  in  his  own  conduct  he  had 
kept  fVee  from  all  stain,  his  example  was  an  exceedingly 
dangerous  and  mischievous  one  for  others,  who  might  m 
tempted  by  his  moral  authority  to-  follow  iti  a  track  in 
which  they  would  not  have  had  the  strength  to  tread. 
Add  to  this  that  his  married  life  was  very  brief,  only 
seven  years  and  a  heit,  being  unexpectedly  cut  short,  and 
that  his  passionate  reverence  for  his  wife's  memory  and 
genius  —  in  his  own  words,  "  a  religion  "  —  was  one  which, 
as  he  must  have  been  perfectly  sensible,  he  could  not  po^ 
sibly  make  to  appear  otherwise  than  extravagant,  not  to 
say  an  hallucination,  in  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  mankind, 
and  yet  that  he  was  poneased  by  an  irresistible  yearning 
to  attempt  to  embody  it  in  all  the  tender  and  enlhnsiastic 
hyperbole  of  which  it  is  so  pathetic  to  find  a  man  who 


hyper  be 

impoBsib 
Mill's  oa 


I  feel  that  the  human  incidcmts  i 


Tme,  his  short  service  in  Parliament,  when  he  was  al- 
ready advanced  in  years,  was  one  to  bring  him  much  intel- 
lectual consideration  and  a  certain  amount  of  popularity. 
But  even  that  terminated  in  a  defeat,  and  was  hardly  suc- 
cessful enough  to  repay  him  lor  the  loss  of  literary  produc- 


I   which   those   three   j 


9   of  practical  drudgery 


imposed.  In  spite  of  the  evident  satisfaction  and  pride 
with  which  Mr.  Mill  saw  that  his  school  of  philosophy  bad 
gained  rapid  ground  since  the  publication  of  his  "  Logic," 
and  that  his  targe  and  liberal  view  of  the  science  of  politi- 
cal economy  had  made  still  more  rapid  way  amongst  all 
classes,  the  record  of  his  life  which  be  leaves  behind  him 
Is  not  even  in  its  own  tone,  and  still  less  in  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  reader,  a  bright  and  happv  one.  It  is  "  sick- 
lied o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought,  —  and  of  thought 
that  has  to  do  duty  for  much,  both  of  feeline  and  of  action, 
which  lunally  goes  to  constitnte  the  fall  life  of  a  large 

And  besides  the  sens4  of  sadness  which  the  human  incl< 
dent  of  the  antobicwraph^  produces,  the  intellectual  and 
moral  story  itself  is  lull  of'^paradox  which  weighs  upon  the 
heart  as  well  as  the  mind.  Mr.  Mill  was  brought  up  by 
his  father  to  believe  that  Christianity  was  false,  and  that 
even  as  regards  natural  religion  there  was  no  ground  fiw 
fltlth.    How  far  he  retained  the  latter  oidnion,— be  ni- 
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deotl/  did  retain  the  former, — it  i«  uodentood  that  some 
future  worlt  will  tell  vn.  But  in  the  mean  time,  he  is  most 
anxinUH  to  point  out  that  religion,  in  what  he  thinks  the 
beat  sense.  Is  possible  even  to  one  who  doei  not  belieTe  in 
God.  That  best  sense  is  the  sense  in  which  religioD  stands 
for  an  ideal  conception  oi  a  Perlei^t  Being  to  which  thoae 
who  have  suth  a  conception  "habitually  refer  as  the  guide 
of  their  conscience,"  an  ideal,  he  says,  "far  nearer  to  per- 
fection thin  tbe  objective  HeXty  of  those  who  think  them- 
■elvei  obliged  to  find  absolute  goodness  in  the  author  of  a 
world  so  crowded  with  sufierinK  and  so  deformed  by  in- 
justice as  ours."  Unfortunately,  nowever,  this  "ideal  con- 
ception of  a  Perfect  Being "  ig  not  a  poaer  on  which 
human  nature  can  lean.  It  is  merely  lis  own  best  thought 
of  itself ;  bo  that  it  dwindles  when  the  mind  and  heart 
contract,  and  vanishes  just  when  there  is  most  need  of 
help.  This  Mr.  Sllll  himself  felt  at  one  period  of  bis  life. 
At  the  age  of  twenty  he  underwent  a  crisis  which  appar- 
ently corresponded  in  his  own  opinion  to  the  stale  of  mind 
that  leads  to  **  a  Wesleyan's  conversion."  We  wish  we 
could  extract  in  full  bis  eloquent  and  impressive  descrip- 
tion of  this  rather  thin  moral  crisis.  Here  is  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  first  stage :  — 

"  From  the  winter  of  I8SI,  when  first  I  read  Benthsm,  isd 
eapeeially  from  the  commencement  of  tbe  Wtttmintter  tUvitta,  I 
had  wbal  might  truly  be  called  an  object  in  life  ;.  to  be  a  re- 
former of  tbe  world.  Mv  conception  of  my  otrn  happiness  was 
entirely  identified  wiib  cbis  object.  The  personal  sympathies  I 
wished  for  were  those  of  fell ow-U borers  in  this  eDtcrprise. '  I 
endeavored  to  pick  up  as  many  flowers  as  I  could  by  (he  way  ; 
bnt  as  a  serious  and  pendaucnl  personal  satisfaction  to  rest  upon, 
my  whole  reliance  was  placed  on  this  ;  and  I  was  accustomed  to 
felicitate  myself  on  the  certainty  of  a  happy  life  which  I  enjoyed, 
through  placing  my  happiness  in  sooiethiTig  durable  and  distant, 
in  which  some  progress  might  be  always  making,  while  it  could 
never  be  exhausted  by  complete  attainment.  This  did  very  well 
for  several  yean,  during  which  tjie  general  improvement  going 
on  in  the  world,  and  the  idea  of  myself  as  engaged  with  others  in 
struggling  10  promote  it,  seemed  enough  to  lill  up  an  interesting 
and  animated  exislence.  But  the  time  came  when  I  awakened 
from  this  as  from  a  dream.  It  was  in  tbe  autumn  of  1BS6.  I 
was  in  a  dull  blate  of  nerves,  such  as  everybody  is  occasionnlly 
liable  to;  unsusceptible  to  enjoyment  or  pleasurable  excitement; 
one  of  those  moods  when  what  (s  pleasure  at  other  times,  be- 
comes insipid  or  indifferent ;  (he  state,  I  should  ihink,  in  which 
converts  to  Methodism  usually  aie,  when  smitten  by  their  first 
'  conviction  of  un.'  In  this  frame  of  mind  it  occntreil  to  me  to 
pot  the  qnts^on  directly  to  myself:  ■  Sappose  that  all  your  ob- 
jects in  hfe  were  realized ;  that  all  the  changes  in  insiitaiions 
and  opinion*  which  yon  aie  looking  forward  to  could  be  com-' 
jJetely  effected  at  this  verv  instant ;  would  this  be  a  great  joy 
and  happiness  toyoo  t '  And  an  irrepressible  self  consciousness 
distinctly  anEvreted,  '  No  1 '  At  this  my  heart  sank  within  me : 
the  whole  foundation  on  which  my  life  was  constructed  felldi 


All 


my  happiness  was  to  have  been  found  in  the  continual  par- 
ol this  end.     The  end  had  cc-—-' — ' --'  >-'-—■' 

again   be  any  interest 


if  this  end.     Tbe  end  bad  ceased  to  charm,  and  hOw  could 


have  nothing  left  to  live  for.     At  first  I  hoped  that  tbe  

woaldpass  away  of  itself;  bet  it  did  not.  A  night's  sleep,  the 
sovereign  remedy  for  the  smaller  vexations  of  life,  had  no  efl^t 
on  it.  I  awoke  to  a  renewed  conseiouaness  of  the  wofu!  fact.  I 
carried  it  with  me  into  all  companies,  into  ell  occupations. 
Hardly  anything  had  power  to  cause  me  even  a  few  minutes' 
oblivion  of  it.  For  some  months  the  cloud  seemed  to  grow  thicker 
■nd  thicker.  The  lines  in  Coleridge's  'Dejection'  —  Iwai  not 
then  acquainted  with  them  —  exactly  describe  my  case ;  — 
'  A  Brief  without  a  pang,  void,  dark,  snd  drear, 

A  drowsy,  BtiBed,  unimpassioned  grief, 

Which  finds  no  natural  outlet  or  ralief 

In  word,  or  sigh,  or  tear.' 
In  vain  I  sought  relief  from  my  favorite  books ;  those  memorials 
of  past  noblencBjand  greatness  from  which  I  hsd  idways  hitherto 
drawn  strenglh  and  animation.  I  read  Ihem  now  without  reel- 
ing, or  with  the  accustomed  feeling  minus  all  its  charm  ;  and  I 
became  persuaded,  that  my  love  of  msnkind,  and  of  excellence 
'  n  sake,  had  worn  itself  out.    I  sought  no  comfort  bv 

...         -     .    ^f^^^  I 


^Making  to  others  of  whst  I  felL  If  I  had  To .  „  ._ 
ociently  to  make  confiding  my  grielk  a  necessity,  I  s 
have  been  in  the  condition  I  was." 


>uld  n 


It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Mill  felt  tbe  deep  craving  for  a  more 
It  and  dnrable  source  of   spiritual    l^e  ^han  any 


which  the  moat  beneficent  activity  spent  in  palchiaj  ^ 
bnmao  institutions  and  laboriously  recasting  theKradn 
of  human  society,  could  secure  him,  —  that  he  hinutHM 
a  suspicion  that,  to  use  the  lan<;;tiageof  abook  hehsdlM 
taught  to  make  light  of,  bis  soul  was  thirsting  for  God,  ad 
groping  after  an  eternal  presence,  In  which  he  hitd  nd 
moved  and  had  his  being.  What  is  strange  and  ikcK 
burlesque,  if  it  were  not  so  melancholy,  is  the  mode  in  lU 
this  moral  crisis  culminates.  A  few  tears  shed  over  )lt^ 
montel'a  "  M^mobea,**  and  the  fit  passed  away  :— 


nika 


I  in  my  ihoad^ 
I,  hot  is  1  Wt 


"  Two  lines  of  Coleridge,  in  whom  alona  of  all 
fonnda  true  description  of  what  I  felt,  were  often  * 
not  at  this  time  (for  I  had  never  read   tbei 
period  of  the  same  mental  malady :  — 

'  Work  without  hope  draws  nectar  : 
And  hope  withont  an  object  canno 
In  all  probability  my  case  was  byno  means  so  pecnliirul 
ftncled  1 1,  and  I  doubt  not  that  many  othen  have  passed  ihni|l 
a  similar  slate ;  but  the  idiosyncrasies  of  my  edncsnoi  W 
given  to  the  general  phenomenon  a  special  (diaracler,  wHA 
mode  it  seem  the  natuial  eflect  of  canses  that  it  wsshizdl<p» 
sible  for  time  to  remove.  I  frequently  asked  myself,  if  Icmll 
or  if  I  was  bound  to  go  on  living,  when  life  must  bs  pasMd  il 
this  manner.  I  generally  answered  to  myself,  (bat  I  did  sa 
think  I  could  possibly  bear  il  beyond  a  year.  When,  Invcitt, 
not  more  than  half  that  duration  of  time  had  elapsed,  a  tad 
raj  of  light  broke  in  upon  my  gloom.  I  was  reading,  sccidM 
ally,  Marmontel's  ■  Memoires,'  and  came  to  the  passigevbci 
relates  his  father's  death,  the  distressed  position  of  the  buh, 
and  (he  sudden  inspiration  hy  which  he,  then  a  mere  boy.  U 
■nd  made  (hem  feel  that  he  would  be  everything  le  thin  — 
would  supply  the  place  of  all  [bat  they  had  iosL  A  vivid  iw- 
ception  of  the  scene  and  its  feeling*  came  over  me,  ud  1  in 
moved  to  tears.  From  this  moment  my  burden  grew  ligba 
The  oppression  of  Ibe  thought  (hat  all  feeling  was  dead  viltn 
me,  was  gone.  I  was  no  longer  hopeless  ;  I  was  not  a  itoctw 
a  atone  I  bad  still,  it  seemed,  some  of  the  material  ou  if 
which  all  worth  of  character,  and  all  capacity  for  happints^sM 
made.  Relieved  from  my  ever-present  sense  of  inrroediiUi 
wretchedness,  I  gradually  found  ihat  tlie  ordinary  incidaintf 
life  could  again  give  me  some  pleasnie ;  tbnt  I  conld  ogats  Id 
enjoyment,  not  Intense,  bnt  sufficient  for  cheerfulnesi.  ia  t» 
shine  and  sky.  in  books,  in  conversation, in  pnblic  affiin;  m1 
that  there  was  once  more  excilcmEnl,  though  of  amodott 
kind,  in  exerting  myaelf  for  my  opinions,  and  for  tht  [sdiit 
KOod.  Thus  the  cloud  gradually  drew  off,  and  I  again  tnjiiTil 
life ;  and  though  I  had  several  relapses,  some  of  which  IsMi 
many  months,  I  never  again  was  as  miserable  as  1  bod  betD.' 

And  theonly  permanent  instruction  which  this  experiwt 
left  behind  it  seems  to  have  been  curionsly  slighL  ItpW' 
duced  a  threefold  moral  result,  —  first,  a  grave  alarm  st  lis 
dangerously  undermining  capacities  of  bis  own  poirer  of 
moral  analysis,  which  promised  to  unrsvel  all  those  sitit 
cial  moral  webs  of  painful  and  pleasurable  a!sociition>ntk 
injurious  and  useful  actions,  respectively,  which  hiilillti 
had  so  laboriously  woven  for  him  during  his  childboodiad 
youth;  and  further,  two  notable  practical  conelniioiu,-- 
one,  that  in  order  to  attain  happiness  (which  he" aew 
wavered  "  in  regarding  as  "  the  test  of  all  rules  of  caadod 
and  the  end  of  life  "),  the  best  strategy  is  a  kind  of  lad 
march,  —  to  um  at  something  else,  at  some  ideal  end,  s4 
consciously  as  a  means  to  happiness,  but  aa  an  end  in  \vA 
—  s(^  he  held,  may  you  hate  a  better  chance  of  secoiV 
happiness  by  the  way,  than  you  can  by  any  direct  part"' 
of  It,  —  and  the  other,  that  it  is  most  desirable  to  colu'nV 
the  feelings,  the  passive  suscepdhitities,  as  well  u  ik 
reasoning  and  active  powers,  if  the  utilitarian  life  is  to  I* 
made  enjoyable.  Surely  a  profound  aenso  of  the  iu^ 
quBcy  of  tmlinnry  human  success  to  the  cravings  rf  *■ 
hnman  spirit  was  never  fbllowed  by  a  less  radi^  sx" 
change.  That  it  resulted  in  a  new  breadth  of  symtal^ 
with  writers  like  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth,  whoca  fisds- 
mental  modes  of  thought  and  faith  Mr,  Mill  enlirelyi^ 
jected,  but  for  whose  m^des  of  sentiment,  after  this  periM 
of  his  life,  be  Bomeho#  managed,  not  very  inlelligiblji  <* 
make  room,  is  very  true  ;  and  it  is  also  true  that  tUs  ^<* 
B  new  largeness  of  tone  to  his  writings,  and  gave  lun  • 
real  superiority  in  all  matters  of  taste  to  tbe  ntilitsiisi 
clique  to  whid)  he  had  belonged,-  *'      '"''  "^ 
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'     mousljr  iriduncd  the  scope  of  hii  influence,  and  changed 
>.    him  from  ihe  mere  expotitor  of  a  single  school  of  ps/- 
'>■     cbolog}'  into  the  ihoughtTul  critic  of  many  different  tcbools. 
c     Bat  M  far  as  we  canjiidze,all  this  new  breadth  was  gained 
t     at  the  cost  of  a  certain  haie  which,  (roro  this  time  forth, 
3     l^read  iuelf  over  hia  grasp  of  the  Rrat  principles  which  he 
n\    still  professed  to  hold.    Ho  did  not  cease  to  be  a  utili- 
!i     tarian,  but  be  ceased  to  dEitinguish  between  the  duty  of 
.]     promotiug  your  own  happiness  and  of  promoting  anybody 
else's,  ana  never  could  make  it  clear  where  he  found  his 
moral  obligation  to  sacriGce  the  former  to  the  latter.    He 
;.      still  maintained  that  actions,  and  not  sentiments,  are  the 
tme  subjects  of  ethical  discrimination  ;  but  he  discovered 
that  there  was  a  significance  which  he  had  never  tiefore  sus- 
pected, even  in  sentiments  and  emotions  of  which  he  con- 
tinued to  maintain  that  the  origin  was  artificial  and  ar- 
bitrary.   He  did  not  cease  to  declaim  asainst  the  prejudices 
•ogendered  by  the  intuitional  theory  of  philosopEy,  bat  he 
made  it  one  of  his  peculiar  distinctions  as  an  Sxperieoce 
philosopher,  that  he   recommended  the   fostering  of  new 
prepossessions,  only  distlngnished  fh)m  the  prejudices  he 
^     strove   to   dissipate   by   being,   in   his   opinion,   harmless, 
thongh  quite  as  little  based  as  those  in  nltimate  or  objective 
truth.     He  maintained  as  strongly  as  ever  that  the  charac- 
ter of  man  is  formed  by  circamstances,  but  he  discovered 
'.      that  the  will  can  act  upon  circumstances,  and  so  modify  its 
own  future  capability  of  willing  ;  and  though  it  is  in  his 
opinion  circumstances  which  enable  or  induce  tlie  will  thus 
to  act  upon  circumstances,  ha  thought  and  tanght  that  this 
makes  all  the  difTcrence  between  fatalism  and  Om  doctrine 
of  cause  and  effect  as  applied  to  character.    After  his  in- 
■-:     flux  of  new  light,  he  remained  as  strong  a  democrat  as 
ever,  but  he  ceased  to  believe  in  the  self-interest  principle 
as  nniversally  efficient  U)  produce  good  government  when 
applied  to  multitudes,  and  indeed  qualified  his  democratic 
theory  by  an  intellectual  aristocracy  of  feeling  which  to 
our  minds  u  the  essence  of  eiclusiveness.     "  A  person  of 
high  intellect,"  he  writes,  "  should  never  go  into  unintel- 
l«ctnal  society,  unless  he  can  enter  it  as  an  apostle ;  yet  he 
is  the  only  person  with  high  objects,  who  can  ever  enter  it 
at  all"     Xou  can  hardly  have  exclusiveness  more  extreme 
than  that,  or  a  doctrine  more  strangely  oat  of  moral  sym- 
pathy with  the  would-ba  universalism  of  the  Benthamite 
Ihtary,    In  fact,  as  it  seems  to  us,  Mr.  Mill's  unquestionable 
breadth  of  philosophic  treatment  was  gained  at  the  cost  of  a 
certain  ambiguity  which  fell  over  the  root-principles  of  his 
philosophy,  —  an  ambiguity  by  which  he  gained  for  it  a 
more  carbolic  repute  than  it  deserved.    The  result  of  the 
moral  crisis  through  which  Mr.  Mill  passed  at  the  age  of 
twenty  may  be  described  briefly,  in  onr  opinion,  as  this,  — 
that  it  gave  him  fosfei  far  in  advance  of  his  philosophy, 
fbretastes  in  fact  of  a  true  philosophy ;  and  that  this  moral 
flavor  of  something  truer  and  wider,  served  him  In  place  of 
the  substance  of  anything  truer  and  wider,  durinz  the  rest 
of  hi.  life. 

The  part  of  the  "  Autobiography  "  which  we  like  least, 
though  It  is,  on  the  whole,  that  on  which  we  are  most  at  one 
with  Mr.  Mill,  is  the  section  In  which  he  reviews  his  short 
but  thoDEhtful  Parliamentary  career.  The  tone  of  this 
portion  of  the  book  is  too  sell- important.  Coo  minutely  ego- 
tistic, for  the  dry  and  abstract  style  in  which  it  is  told.  It 
adds  little  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Parliamentary  struggles 
In  which  be  was  engaged,  and  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of 
any  of  the  actors  in  them  except  himself.  The  beat  part  of 
the  "  Autoluography,"  except  the  remarkable  and  mastiirly 
■ketch  of  his  father,  Mr.  James  Mill,  is  the  account  of  the 
growth  of  his  own  philosophic  creed  In  relation  to  Logic 
and  Political  Economy,  but  this  is  of  course  a  part  only  in- 
telligible to  the  students  of  his  more  abstract  works. 

On  the  whole,  the  book  will  be  found,  we  ihlnk,  even  by 
Ur.  Mill's  most  strenuous  disciples,  a  dreary  one.  It  shows 
that  in  spice  of  all   Mr.  Mill's  genuine  and  ^nerous  com- 

fiassion  for  human  misery  amfhis  keen  desire  to  alleviaCA 
t,  his  relation  to  concrete  hnmanity  was  of  a  very  confined 
and  reaerved  kind,  —  one  brightened  by  few  penonal  tiei, 
and  those  few  not,  except  in  about  two  cases,  really  hearty 
ones.    Tha  mnlUtnde  was  to  him  an  object  of  compassion 


and  of  genuine  beneSuence,  but  he  had  no  pleasure  in  men, 
no  delight  in  actual  intercourse  with  this  sCrantre,  various, 
homely  world  of  motley  faults  and  virtues.  His  nature 
was  composed  of  a  few  very  fine  threads,  but  wanted  a 
certain  strength  of  basis,  and  the  general  effect,  though  one 
of  high  and  even  enthusiastic  disinterestedness,  is  meagre 
and  pallid.  His  tastes  wore  refined,  but  there  was  a  want 
of  homeliness  about  his  hopes.  He  was  Coo  strenuously 
didactic  to  be  in  sympathy  with  man,  and  too  incessantly 
analytic  Co  throw  his  burden  upon  God.  There  was  some- 
thing overstrained  in  all  that  was  noblest  in  him,  this 
excess  seeming  to  be  by  way  of  compensation,  as  it  were, 
for  the  number  of  regions  of  life  in  which  he  found  little  or 
nothing  where  other  men  find  so  much.  Re  was  strangely 
deficient  in  humor,  which,  perhaps,  we  onght  not  to  rezret, 
for  had  he  had  it,  bis  best  work  would  in  all  probability 
have  been  greatly  hampered  by  such  a  glfL  Unique  in  in- 
tellectual anlor  and  moral  disinterestedness,  of  tender  heart 
and  fastidious  tastes,  though  narrow  in  his  range  of  practi- 
cal sympathies,  his  name  will  long  be  famous  as  that  of  the 
most  wide-minded  and  generous  of  political  economists,  the 
most  disinterested  of  Utilitarian  moralists,  and  the  most 
accomplished  and  impartial  of  empirical  philosophers.  But 
as  a  mao,  there  was  in  him  a  certain  poverty  of  nature,  in 
spite  of  the  nobleness  in  him,  —  a  monoConous  joylessness, 
In  Bpice  of  the  hectic  sanguineness  of  his  theoretic  creed, — 
a  want  of  genial  trust,  which  spurred  on  into  an  almost 
artificial  seal  his  ardor  for  philosophic  recDnstruction ;  and 
these  are  qualities  which  will  probably  put  a  well-marked 
limit  on  the  future  propagation  of  an  influence  such  as  few 
writers  on  such  sabjects  have  ever  before  attained  within 
the  period  of  their  own  life-time. 


CAPE  COAST  CASTLE. 

The  usual  misty  vapor  which  providentially  dims  the 
vertical  rays  of  the  sun  on  the  coast  of  Guinea  had  van- 
ished for  the  nonce,  and  his  majesty  was  blazing  away 
right  over  one's  head  most  mercilessly  as  we  shoved  off  . 

from  her  H,  M,  8. for  the  shore.    We  had  a  gOod  two 

miles'  pull  before  we  could  reach  the  outside  edge  of  that 
never-ending  surf  which  beats  so  unrelentingly  along  the 
whole  west  coast  of  Africa,  where  we  should  await  the  ar- 
rival of  canoes  from  the  shore,  it  being  impossible,  or  at 
least  extremely  dangerous,  to  attempt  to  land  in  ships' 
boats,  and  consequently  very  properly  forbidden  by  the 
Admiralty.  Alter  we  had  shifted  into  the  canoes,  the  boat 
woald  return  to  the  ship,  and  lie  to  for  us  in  the  same  place 
towards  sunseL  There  is  not  a  breath  of  air ;  the  surface 
of  the  sea  is  that  of  oil,  heaving  with  huge  round  swells 
towards  the  shore,  whence  comes  to  us  the  long  conCinuout 
thunder  of  the  surf  Before  us  are  the  white  battlements 
of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  crowning  a  low  reef  of  rock  ;  at  the 
back  of  the  castle,  whitewa^itd  houses  and  towers  are 
dotted  about  the  rising  ground,  otherwise  covered  with  the 
most  luxurious  vegetation.  On  the  top  of  the  height  stand 
out  three  small  forCs,  which  command  the  castle  and  town 
at  their  feet,  the  native  quarter  of  which,  built  of  a  red- 
colored  mixture  called  here  swish,  and  in  our  own  west 
country  at  home,  cobb,  is  very  extensive,  and  spreads  It- 
self away  to  the  eastward.  On  the  top  of  the  centre  fort 
is  a  lighthouse,  one  of  the  four  which  illuminate  this  side 
of  the  continent  from  Sierra  Leone  to  the  Cape,  and  un- 
like its  neighbor  at  Monrovia,  some  three  hundred  and 
more  miles  to  the  westward,  shines  out  pretty  steadily  ;  the 
latter  is  visible  only  when  the  great  republic  of  Liberia  Is 
In  funds.  * 

But  the  roar  of  the  surf  Is  becoming  louder,  and  one 
can  see  the  lustrous  bales  made  by  the  huge  swells  on 
which  we  have  been  riding,  as  they  dash  themselves  in 
clouds  of  foam  upon  the  blticlE  reef  on  which  the  castle  Is 
built;  and  here,  leaping  through  the  breakers,  come  the 
canoes  which  are  to  lanif  us.  !^  we  lie  to  on  our  oars,  and 
wtfCch  them  coming  alongside.  They  are  each  manned  by 
six  or  Bwen  stalwart  negroes,  tuJied  all  bnt  a  cloot^ 
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"■tripped  toftgaiitUi)e,"uone  of  our  boAt'i  crewforward 
obieiVei  —  and  ainging  with  might  and  mala  to  Mimethinj; 
■fVTf  lik«  a  Gregorian  chaat :  — 


"niii  ii  aot  onlj  a  welcomi:  to  lu  white  men,  but  alto  an 
invlgontlnfi  cborni  by  which  thejr  nerve  themselvei  in 
their  paddling,  lo  orercome  a  more  thin  uiually  obstinate 
wa.  The  canoeB  are  hollow  "  dug-outa  "  —  that  it,  consiit 
of  a  trunk  of  a  tree  hollowed  out,  and  rudely  finijhed  off  in 
the  bow  and  stern.  The  belter  sort  have  wme  weathei^ 
board*  built  up  forward,  to  take  the  seaa,  and  into  one  of 
these  it  ii  always  desirable  to  get,  however  temptingly 
■mooth  the  water  may  appear  to  he.  There  was  hardly 
room  for  three  of  ui  to  crouch  down  forward,  for  these 
wretched  craft  boast  of  no  thwarts  ;  and  thus  bent  double, 
off'we  paddle  to  dash  through  a  boiling  surf,  with  a  wild 
boat's  crew  slngins  tliemselves  up  to  a  pitch  of  distraction, 
hiwiiig  savagely  through  their  clenched  teeth  ai  they  dig 
us  out  a  passage  through  the  breakers,  and  resuming  their 
monotonous  welcome,  as,  rounding  a  little  iutting  reef,  we 
are  paddled  to  the  shore  in  comparatively  smooth  water 
with  "  Ma  ma  cum  agin."  It  is  an  excitement,  I  will  not 
say  worth  going  through,  but  one  that  never  fails  to  make 
the  pnlie  beat  a  little  Quicker,  and  the  heart  wish  that  one 
was  well  through  all  tne  turbulence  and  the  danger.  A 
duaky  crowd  is  on  the  sands,  who  rush  at  you,  and  fist  you, 
and  quarrel  for  you,  and  talk  for  you  I  Good  heavens  1 
how  our  colored  brothers  wilt  talk;  and  amidst  loud  con- 
gratulations, and  loader  demands  for  "  dash  "  for  carrying 
you  ashore,  which  office  they  perform  very  much  as  if  you 
were  a  sack  of  com,  at  last  we  find  ourselves  on  terra  Jirma. 
We  are  now  right  under  the  walls  of  the  castle  ;  and  a 
gateway  opens  cio«e  upon  the  landing-place,  with  its  pic- 
turesque sentry  grinning  with  true  negro  sympathy  at  the 
animated  disputes  we  leave  behind  us  amongst  our  carriers 
and  canoe-men.  Kcturesque  he  was  not  by  reason  of  his 
blaok  face  —  these  were  common  enough  —  but  on  account 
of  his  Zouave  uniform,  which,  however  ill  adapted  men  say 
it  is  for  African  service,  is  certainly  the  handsomest  in  her 
Majesty's  service.  After  passing  under  the  narrow,  and  by 
no  means  over  cleanly  archway,  we  fonnd  ourselves  in  a 
large  open  court  aud  parade-cround.  The  interior  of  the 
canle  may  be  said  roughly  to  ne  divided  into  two  cotirts  by 
the  officer's  messroom,  which  is  over  the  quarters  of  the 
men  ;  the  eastern  court,  in  which  we  now  are,  is  the  larger 
of  the  two ;  and  here  are  laid  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate 
L.  £.  L.  and  of  her  husband,  G.  Maclean,  a  former  gover- 
nor of  the  castle.  Their  resting-places  are  alongnde  each 
Other,  undivided  In  death  at  least,  whatever  credence  may 
have  been  given  to  the  scandals  which  were  once  so  rile 
about  Mrs.  Maclean's  nntimely  end;  but  time  has  been 
almost  as  hostile  to  the  humble  tiles  which  here  mark  her 


some  red  and  blue  tiling  let  into  the  pavement  of  the  pa- 
rade, in  the  shape  of  a  St.  George's  Cross,  with  the  ioitials 
of  her  maiden  name,  L.  £.  L.  (which  she  once  made 
K  popnlar),  on  the  arm  of  the  cross,  and  G.  M.  (those 
t)i  her  husband]  on  a  plain  St.  Andrew's  Cross  —  all 
trace  of  these  must  soon  vanish,  for  the  tiling  is  already 
much  dislocated  and  broken.  Tet  who  could  stand  over 
them.  In  this  dreadful,  deadly,  pestilential  place,  without 
a  feeling  of  the  deepest  sympathy  for  the  &te  of  one  who 
in  time  past  was  the  idol  of  society,  and  whose  life  was 
ended  so  mysteriously  and  suddenly  on  such  a  spot  I  A 
Eood  and  loft^  flight  of  steps  leads  from  the  head  of  these 
lading  memonals  to  the  officers'  messroom,  to  which  we  are 
heartily,  if  not  vociferously,  invited  by  the  languid  occu- 
pants, who  are  at  tiffin.  But  instead  of  taking  Uie  reader 
La  to  luncheon,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  give  some  brief  hii- 
torv  of  the  old  castle  itself. 

It  was  the  last  possession  left  as  at  the  end  of  the  war 
between  ourselves  and  the  Dutch  in  1667,  who,  having 
previously  destroyed  the  original  monopoly  of  the  Portu- 
guese, hoped  to  substitute  for  it  another  of  their  own.    From 
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that  time  to  this,  a  very  spirited  competition,  with  muj 
alternations  of  fortune,  went  on  between  us  until  IStf, 
when  the  Dntch  found  the  difficultiee  of  maintaining  Ibeir 
fbrts  and  dependencies  so  great,  and  ao  expenrive,  thtt 
after  exchanging  Accra  for  our  scattered  western  forts  «f 
Azim  and  Dizcove  in  1868,  they  last  year  ceded  the  irtids 
of  their  possessioDS  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  as  is  ««ll 
known  to  the  reader,  including  the  present  bone  of  conten- 
tion between  the  Ashautees  and  ourselves,  the  fine  oU 
fortress  of  Sl  George  d'Elmina,  whose  white  towers  lad 
battlements,  some  seven  miles  to  the  westward,  shine  it 
the  distance. 

But,  meanwhile,  these  old  walls  of  Cape  Coast  hsTC 
seen  many  vicfsiitudes.    Th»    Ashantees    who  ■ 


prestine  our  gallant  blue-jackets  and  marines  so  har^ 
have  ahrays  claimed  sovereign  rights  over  this  seabond, 
rights  grounded  upon  the  plea  of  their  havins  defeated  ths 


Fontees,  the  tribe  Immediately  in  the  neighlxirhood  tf 
Cape  Coast,  and  the  sea-shore.  .The  first  time  we  wan 
brought  into  collision  with  the  Ashantees  was  in  1801, 
thev  having  invaded  and  laid  waste  the  Faniee  temtcty, 
ana  advanced  almost  to  the  walls  of  the  castle.  Agui, 
four  years  later,  in  1811,  a  second  invasion  took  place,  tt 
avenge  an  unprovoked  assault  made  by  tba  Fantees  on  thi 
inhabitants  of  Accra,  because  they  had  not  aiutted  dm 
in  1807. 

Agun,  in  1817,  an  invasion  took  place,  which  cvasd 
the  greatest  distress  among  the  Fanteea ;  and  the  Brit- 
ish, having  interfered  to  protect  them,  were  themsel*N 
blockaded  in  this  castle,  and  with  such  determination,  tlist 
the  government  found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  avot  lbs 
immiuent  danger  which  threatened  the  place,  to  adniM 
a  large  sum  of  money,  which  the  kins  of  Ashantee  lisd 
demanded  from  the  Fantees ;  with  this  the   invader  wss 


contented,  and  returned  to  Coomassie,  his  capital. 

The  result  of  these  repeated  incursions  induced  tlw 
government  to  request  the  home  authorities  to  fit  ml  la 
embassy  to  be  sent  to  the 'court  of  Ashantee.  This  come 
was  approved  of,  and  resulted  in  a  treaty  being  raliM 
between  Ashantee  and  ourselvee,  and  the  placing  oTs 
British  Resident  at  the  capital  Coomassie,  together  with  s 

K  increase  in  the  trade  between  the  two  conntriei 
however,  fresh  complications  arose  after  the  urinl 
of  a  minister  sent  direct  from  tbe  home  government  lo^^ 
side  at  Coomassie,  who  framed  a  new  treaty  with  the  kis^ 
which  was  not  satlsfoctoiy  to  the  authorities  at  Cape  CosK; 
aud  the  home  government,  after  the  whole  subject  had  bsa 
fully  investigated  by  committees  of  the  House  of  Cocsmou 
in  Oieyears  1616,  and  ISIT,  brought  in  a  suit  abolishiut 
the  African  Company,  and  transferring  to  the  crown  il 
Its  forts  and  possessions.  Iliis  took  place  in  1811  ssd 
in  1822,  Sir  Charles  Hacarthy,  tbe  able  governor  of  Stcns 
Leone,  assumed  the  administration  of  the  Cape  Cosrt 
dependency  as  well.  He,  adopting  a  war  policy,  km 
brought  matters  to  a  crius.  War  was  declared  by  tlM 
Ashantees,  who  immediately  invaded  our  territoiT,  vA 
at  last,  January  21,  1824,  on  the  banks  of  the  Pral^  took 
place  the  disastrous  battle  of  Assamncon. 

A  large  body  of  the  Ashantees  in  the  earlier  inrt  of  lk> 
day  crossed  the  river  higher  np,  and  attacked  Su*  Chiri* 
in  flank  and  rear,  cutting  his  army  to  pieces.  The  P"' 
emor,  badly  wounded,  retired  to  a  part  of  the  field  wEos 
his  allv,  the  king  of  Denkera,  and  his  people  still  trffereds 
stout  defence ;  but  the  enemy  was  not  to  be  denied,  srf 
there  remained  nothing  but  flight.  Mr.  Williams,  tbepff- 
emor's  secretary,  fell  stunned  by  a  ball,  and  was  capt™ 
bv  the  enemy,  but  was  rescued  fi^m  death  by  a  diboctff,  '* 
cnief,  who  had  formerly  received  some  kindoesi  st  »■ 
hands.  When  he  came  to  himself,  he  was  horrified  to  M 
around  him  the  headless  trunks  of  Sir  Charles  and  t*^ 
bis  officers.  He  remained  for  some  time  a  prisoner  in  at 
Ashantee  camp,  during  the  whole  of  which  period  be  «* 
regularly  locked  up  at  night  in  the  same  nut  wilh  y" 
heads  of  his.  unfortunate  comrades,  which  by  some  P***"^ 
process  were  kept  in  a  stale  of  perfect  preservation.  ™ 
heart  of  Sir  Charles  was  eaten  bv  the  chieO,  in  '^^^ 
they  might  obtain  a  share  of  hu  brarary ;  and  lui  A**) 
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dried,  together  with  hia  bonei,  wm  dirided  unong  the 
oiboceera  of  the  axiaj,  to  act  &»  charms. 

After  their  victory,  the  Aihabtees  op«ned  negotiatioua 
with  at ;  and  Mr.  Williams,  through  the  inCeTrention  of 
the  Ihitch  goveraor  of  Elmina,  wu  reitored  to  hia  friends, 
being  brought  into  that  fortress  in  a  state  of  nadity,  with 
his  hands  tied  I»hind  liim.  Tliis  was  the  only  pracUcal 
result  of  the  Ashaatee  overtarea,  and  fresh  efforta  were 
made  by  the  garrison  of  Cape  Coast  to  retrieve  their  mii- 
fbrtocei.  The  blue-jackets  and  mariDei  were  landed  from 
die  tqnadroD,  and  Kwrisoned  the  castle  and  ontlying  forts, 
whilst  the  whole  ofthe  military  and  native  allies  marched 
to  attack  the  enemy.  A  hard-fought  but  drawn  battle  was 
the  consequence,  and  Colonel  Sutherland  recalled  the 
troops  within  the  castle. 

Meanwhile,  the  old  king,  Oaal  Tutu,  had  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  bnilher,  Oaai  Okotu,  who  resumed  the 


offensive,  and  advanced  with  his  army  to  the  walls  of  Cape 
Coast.  Moat  vigorous  exertions  were  made  to  put  tne 
place  in  a  state  ol  defenc&  All  the  male  inhabitants  were 
__.     ..,._  _«.    .. , ....... -only 


exhorted  to  offer  the  most  determined  resistance  . 
were  the  ships'  companies  of  the  men-of-war  landed 
the  guns,  but  the  seaman  from  merchantmen  in  the  roads 
were  also  disembarked ;  and  soon  this  foTc«  was  strength- 
ened by  Che  opportune  arrival  of  a  man'Of-war  with  a  coa- 
uderable    detachment   of  the  African  corps.      Another 

Eneral  BDsagement  took  place,  terminated  only  by  the 
I  of  night,  and  although  a  renewal  of  the  action  was 
upected  me  next  day,  yet  what  British  and  native  valor 
eould  not  do,  the  deadly  nature  of  the  climate  accom- 
plished ;  decimated  by  the  ravages  of  amall-pox  and 
dysentery,  and  by  the  starvation,  which,  however,  was 
[nodiicing  the  aame  dreadful  eSecta  in  Cape  Coast  Town, 
the  Ashantees  retired,  after  reducing  tne  surrounding 
country  to  a  wildemeaa,  and,  but  for  the  timely  arrival  of  a 
slkip  from  England  laden  with  rice,  starvation  must  have 
'    *wept  off  those  of  our  allies  whom  pestilence  had  spared. 

Two  years  after  this,  in  September  1626,  a  decisive 
victory  w&a  obtained  by  onrselres  and  our  allies  at  the 
riilaffe  of  Dodowab,  some  twenty  miles  from  Accra  ;  here 
ten  thousand  Ashantees  attacked  with  the  utmost  gallantry 
eleven  thonaaad  Engliah  and  native  troopa,  and  succeeded 
in  driving  In  tlie  centre  of  the  allied  forces ;  but  Colonel 
FnrdoD,  bringing  up  the  reserve,  drove  them  back  with 
grape  and  rockets.  The  Ashantees,  thrown  into  confusion 
Dv  these  unheard-of  projectiles,  never  rallied  again ;  and 
although  they  did  not  seek  safety  in  flight,  bnt  remained 
on  the  field  that  night,  the  king,  inilead  of  renewing  the 
attack,  withdrew  the  remainder  of  his  army,  and  retired  to 
Coomassie,  where,  after  many  attempts  at  negotiation, 
which  languished  for  several  years,  the  King  made  peace  in 
18S1,  sending  one  of  hia  nephewa  to  Cape  Coast  as  a 
hostaee,  together  with  six  hundred  ounces  of  gold,  as 
lecurities  for  future  good  conduct. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  our  old  Ashaotee  wars  ;  and 
as  these  lines  are  written,  it  seems  as  if  the  old  stor^  ia 
repeating  itself.  Knowing  the  place  as  well  aa  the  writer 
does,  there  ia  not  much  to  fear  on  our  part,  except  from  the 
climate  and  the  want  of  food.  Nothing  can  save  our  noble 
fbllowa  from  the  first  of  these  evils ;  and  for  the  second,  it  is 
most  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  government  will  use  everv 
exertion  to  supply  our  blue-jaeketa  and  marinea  with  freili 
meat  and  vwetablea.  All  these  must  be  imported;  for 
although  the  industry  of  the  Wesleyan  missionaries  always 
produced  an  excellent  amount  of  uie  latter,  yet  we  must 
recollect  that  the  gardens  of  these  devoted  men  are  some 
miles  from  the  castle  and  town,  and  must  now  have  been 
long  ago  destroyed  by  the  enemy.  As  for  the  former,  the 
■apply  of  beef  always  came  from  Sierra  Leone,  for  nodung 
in  the  shape  of  ox,  ass,  or  horse  can  live  at  Cape  Coast. 

Suppose  we  take  a  walk  outside  the  castle  walls.  The 
great  and  western  gateway  lets  tu  out  Into  the  western 
parade-ground,  which  has  upon  our  right  the  garrisoned 
chapel,  a  neat  little  whitewashed  structure,  with  some 
attempts  at  stained  glass  in  its  windows ;  on  our  lefl,  the 
surf  of  old  ocean  is  uiundering ;  the  road  leads  straight  on 
for  ElmiitR  along  the  sea-shore;  while  the"bash'  — as 


the  thick,  snfibcating  forests  are  called  —  cksely  confines 
it  on  the  land  side.  As  far  as  roads  go  in  Africa,  tlils  is  a 
most  excellent  one,  and  about  a  mile  or  so  from  die  castle, 
brings  us  to  the  cemetery,  a  huge,  ragged-looking  place, 
crowded  with  dilapidated  monuments,  some  of  them  or  very 
expensive  constructions  but  unable  to  stand  the  wear  (U 
the  climate  anybetter  than  the  poor  fellows  who  rest  be- 
neath them.  The  whole  ground  is  covered  with  the  long 
and  prickly  tendrils  of  the  sensitive  plant,  which  swarm 
over  the  ruins,  and  render  «hat  remains  of  the  inscriptions 
almost  undecipherable.  Befbre  reaching  this  most  melan- 
choly spot,  we  passed  on  our  lefl  a  lody  plane-tree,  which 
was  pointed  out  to  us  as  forming  the  favorite  seat  of  poor 
Mn.  Maclean  during  her  brief  sojourn  here.  It  is  difficult 
to  read  the  subjoined  extract  from  one  of  her  poems,  com- 
posed beneath  this  very  tree,  without  feeling  how  com- 
pletely the  aspirations  of  the  writer  have  been  unfnl> 
fiUed  -.  —  .  ' 

I  am  myself  bnt  a  vile  link 


My  first,  my  last,  my  only  wish — 

Say,  will  my  diarmid  chords 
Wake  to  ths  morning  light  of  lame, 

And  breaths  again  my  words  1 

Will  ths  pale  youth  by  his  dim  lamp, 

Uimaelf  a  dying  flame, 
From  many  an  antique  acroU  beside 

Cboose  that  which  beats  my  name  T 

Let  mniie  make  less  terrible 

The  silence  of  the  dead, 
I  caie  not,  so  my  spirit  last 

Long  after  life  has  fled. 

The  above  ia  a  fair  sample  of  her  powers ;  and  one  can- 
not deny  that  the  oblivion  which  has  ao  rapidly  and  surely 
overtaken  them  is  undeserved. 

There  are  some  very  good  houses  indeed  at  Cape  Coast : 
the  residence  of  the  governor,  for  instance,  Uiose  of  certain 
merchants,  and  of  the  Wesleyan  Mission,  which  has  also 
built  a  very  substantial  and  commodious  chapel,  with  a 
small  square  embattled  tower  at  its  southern  end,  looking 
quite  imposing,  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  principal  streets. 

But  we  have  meanwhile  for^tten,  in  this  land  of  gold 
even,  the  real  object  of  our  visit,  which  was,  I  confess,  not 
so  much  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Mrs.  Maclean's  grave, 
and  saUsfy  our  curiosity  about  the  settlement,  aa  to  pro- 
cure some  of  the  native  jewelry,  ss  mementoes  of  the  coast 
of  Guinea.  How  much  sold  is  produced  annually,  I  cannot 
tell,  bnt  on  gala  days  ^1  the  native  women  of  any  cona«- 

S3nce  are  decorated  with  litrge  quantities  of  it;  their 
ve-gir1s  appear  with  necklaces  and  armlets  and  ankleta 
of  the  precious  metal,  aometimea  consisting  only  of  the 
nugxets  simply  strung  together,  while  othera  wear  rather 
rudely  fashioned  omamenta ;  bnt  all  these  denote  at  any 
rate  that  gold  is  etill  very  plentiful ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
If  only  the  climate  permitted  good  European  labor,  or  that 
the  natives  were  industrious,  much  more  might  be  acquired 
than  we  have  agy  idea  of  at  present 

Yon  will  meet  on  these  festivals  ladies  of  color  with  their 
wool  variously  and  beautifully  dressed.  Let  us  describe 
one  aa  a  aample.  She  has  combed  her  wool  out  till  it  ia  as 
fine  as  silk,  and  netted  it  into  the  shape  and  size  of  a  greD>i 
adler'a  bearskin,  and  the  whole  ia  crowned  with  a  massive 
gold  comb;  large  ear-ringa  of  a  ratlier  tasteful  filigree 
work  depend  from  the  lobes,  and,  reat  upon  her  sbonldera ; 
she  has  a  necklace  of  rough  flittering  nuggela,  and  braee- 
leta  and  armlets,  and  eodiac  nogs  on  her  fibers,  and  heavy 
anklets ;  and  more  rings  decorate  her  toes;  a  sorgeoot 
piece  of  flowered  silk  wound  round  the  body  reaches  from 
the  bosom  to  half  way  down  the  calf  of  the  1^,  and  iakept 
in  its  place  by  pressing  the  arms  aeainst  Uie  sides  of  the 
bodv ;  and  then  there  is  the  "  kiukl,  the  essential  part  of 
a  Fantee  woman's  costume,  for  none  are  withoat  it  after 
arriving  at  the  age  of  puberty ;  the  poorest  E^amitffin  la 
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the  place  itill  windi  her  jtaA  or  m  of  MnacheBter  or  native 
cloib  ronad  her  hodj,  and  orer  the  mj'iteriout  kiaki,  or 
bustle,  which,  for  «J1  the  world,  looks  like  a  flat  piece  of 
board  fattened  on  abaft  all  above  [he  hipa,  and  at  right 


anelei  to  the  back,  u  perched  u  often  ai  not,  Uie  cheemil 

"  Dicanmnie,"  hli  little  head  roUios  from  lide  to  lide  in 

with  his  mother's  step,  aod  his  reitleas  black  eyti 


twinkling  away  at  yon  with  nnintermpted  good-humor. 

The  jeweller  receives  ns  with  much  ceremonj,  and  after 
ushering  us  into  bis  house,  produces  an  old  cigar-case  from 
his  pocket,  and  empties  out  on  his  bedstead  oT  bamboo  all 
his  meri-bandise.  This  consists  of  cbaios,  ear-rings, 
brooches,  and  rings  ;  the  two  latter  being  the  favorite  arti- 
cles with  naval  officers.  There  is  one  very  good  form  of 
each  —  a  brooch  called  the  "  butterfly,"  because  it  is  made 
in  the  shape  of  that  insect,  witb  outspread  wings  of  delicate 
filigree  work ;  tome  of  ^e  ear-rings  are  also  very  well 
mule,  in  s<fmewhRt  of  the  same  pattern.  The  rings  are 
called  zodiac,  and  have  the  twelve  signs  thereof  in  higb- 
relief  upon  the  circumference.  With  these  latter  we  par 
pose  to  decorate  our  own  brown  knuckles,  or  those  of^ou: 


B  who  have  commisi 


t  purchase  them. 


-.- .)  procure  specimens  of  the  former  for 

fairer  friends  at  borne.  But  all  this  commerce  occupies  a 
long  lime,  unless  we  are  foolishly  prepared  to  pay  the  price 
first  demanded.  The  African  is  an  enthusiast  in  "  making 
trade,"  as  he  terms  all  acts  of  purchase ;  and  if  you  paid 
him  his  own  price  without  demur,  he  would  be  torn  by  con- 
fiicUng  regrets  —  regret  at  not  having  demanded  a  great 
deal  more,  r^ret  at  losing  the  pleasure  of  beins  beiaten 
down  sixpence  by  sixpence  into  something  like  a  just  bar- 
gain. 

It  is  time,  however,  that  we  made  for  the  shore  and  the 
■hip,  for  another  bargain  has  to  be  stmck  with  our  friends 
the  canoe-men ;  ana  as  the  sea-breeie  has  been  blowing 
fresh  all  the  afternoon,  the  sea  has  got  up  too,  and  their 

Erice  with  It.  Never  mind  ;  there  is  Che  snip's  second  gig 
nbbing  up  and  down  out^de,  and  we  all  wish  very  heartily 
that  we  were  only  bobbing  np  and  down  inside  her.  It  u 
no  use  wishing  only ;  so,  after  "  mncb  palaver,"  and  "  plenty 
much  talkee,  and  a  good  deal  of  gesticulation,  and,  we 
must  add,  a  "  dash  "  of  a  couple  of  shillings,  as  an  earnest 
of  a  second  "  dash  "  on  coming  alongside  our  boat  in  safety, 
we  shove  olT  amid  husky  cheers  of  the  men,  and  the 
atomacb-patting  congratulations  of  the  picaninnies,  and  the 
subdued  soUo-Boce  song  of  our  paddlers,  which,  as  we  turn 
the  point  of  ibe  little  protecting  reef,  and  face  the  sea, 
soon,  by  a  well  ezecutea  crescendo  passage,  bursts  into  a 
savage  hiss,  as  we  charge  a  wave.  Up  goes  the  bow  of  the 
canoe  high  in  air,  amid  sheets  of  foam,  and  we,  thus  exalted 
forward,  have  almost  too  good  a  view  to  be  pleasant  of  our 
straining  crew ;  tbence  down  we  plunge,  after  the  crest  of 
the  sea  has  passed,  with  a  force  which  makes  yon  fancy 
yourself  precipitated  from  a  topsail  yard  —  this  kind  of 
onset  ana  shock  being  repeated  three  or  four  time*,  til!  at 
last  we  range  up  alongside  our  host,  and  shift  into  her. 
After  a  little  more  strong  palaver  atiout  the  amount  of  our 
second  dash  to  the  canoe-men,  wfao,  nevertlieless,  paddle 
off  on  theirreturn  very  welt  contented,  if  one  may  judge  by 
the  cheerful  iteration  of  their  favorite  song,  "  Ma  ma,  cum 
^n,"  we  stretch  gayly  out  for  the  zood  oltfcorvette,  a  berth 
on  board  wliicb  not  one  of  us  would  exchange  for  the  most 
palatial  residence  in  Cape  Coast  Town. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


Thb  Chriitmat  numbor  of  TuuU^t  Magaaint  will  be  endded 
"  Qolden  Grain,"  and  is  by  B.  L.  Fa^eoa,  author  of  "  Blade- 
e'-Orut,"  etc 


Hewra.  QeorgB  Honlledge  t  Sons,  London. 

A  oup  and  sanccr  nude  of  Bristol  cbina,  and  bclengitw  to  a 
set  especially  made  for  Edmund  Burke,  by  his  friend  ana  ivp- 
porter  Champion,  weie  sold  in  Bristol  last  week  for  the  largs 
sum  of  X38. 

Taa  Boman  correspondent  of  the  Jourmd  de  Bntxtlln  states 
that  the  Italian  Government  has  purchased  from  Ume.  Bat 
tani  Ibe  papers  left  by  her  late  hnsband,  in  order  to  prereat 
their  pablication. 

Postal  cards  are  shortly  to  be  issued  in  ibe  Dutch  lodiea  am 
rather  curious  conditions.  If  the  contents  appear  to  the  p«M- 
office  ofScial  to  be  of  an  insulting  nature,  the  card  will  be  scu 
under  corer  to  its  addnas. 

Now  tbat  the  diamond  fields  of  South  Africa  are  becoiuiK 
worked  out,  a  new  sonrce  of  wealth  has  unexpectedly  developtC 
Black  diamonds  bare  been  found  :  or,  in  other  wonla,  ooal  hs* 
been  diKOveied  in  large  quantities. 


iectcd,  the  pietty  sbop-women  St  the  gloie  to  the  hand,  wUk 
the  purchaser,  seated  by  the  counter,  testa  his  elbow  on  a  vdM 
cushion. 

A  Fabisiait  going  alone  ths  Boulevaids  in  a  voOim,  tbs 
horse  of  which  went  slowly  from  sheer  weakness  and  ihiuBCM; 
exclaimed  at  last,  "What  ails  your  honel  Wby,  ba  eaa 
hardly  move  I"  "  Bourgeois,"  replied  the  driver  in  a  myste- 
rious whisper,  "  I  believe  he  has  been  eaten  during  the  •»««.' 

A  SBHSATIOH  is  promised  the  Londoners  in  Janoaiy  next — 
namely,  Mrs.  Brigham  Yonne  No.  17.  She  will  lectare  on  thi 
moral  and  social  aspects  of  Hormonism.  Brigham  will  have  a 
felici^  that  is  denied  some  bnsbands  —  namely,  ihKt  hi*  wiM 
lecture  is  being  delivered  at  him  a  few  thousand  niilea  off. 

It  ^ipears  that  Scotch  humor  is  not  a  thing  of  Ibe  paat.  Ai 
Aberdeen  preacher  look  up  a  collection  recently,  and  faan^ 
when  his  hat  was  returned,  that  there  wasn't  a  peony  in  a  I.  "I 
ihank  my  Ood,"  laid  he,  turning  the  hat  npside  down  aad  ta^ 

§ing  the  crown  of  it  with  his  hand,  "  tbat  I  'hav»  got  my  hat 
sck  from  this  congregation." 


The  authorities  of  Jau-bereoy,  a  Hungarian  town,  have  jm 
lad  the  followinj;  notice  published  to  the  sound  of  tbedran: 
'  Seeing  tbat  oaths  and  blasphemies  are  the  real  caoaes  of  eank- 


qaakei,  every  one,  no  matter  who,  is  forbidden  t 

use  bad  language,   under  a  penalty  of  receiving   [wvniT-un 

stripes  with  a  rod,  and  paying  a  flue  of  twenty-five  florina. 

Tbb  AlirOiaaai  announces  a  new  "  lAfe  and  Converaaticos  rf 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,"  by  Mr.  Aleisnder  Main,  wiib  a  pniMt 
by  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes.  'The  Life,  although  founded  chiefly-  npoa 
Boiwell's  work,  has,  it  is  stated,  been  endrely  rewritten  wiAs 
view  to  meeting  the  wants  of  a  new  time.  A  better  book  ^oal 
Johnson  than  Boswell's  Is  certainly  desirable ;  but  we  are  not 
likely  to  get  it. 

The  Japanese  are  great  imitators,  and  having  at  leuEth  m» 
tend  lbs  exact  scope  of  the  views  of  the  present  Eogluh  Go*- 
emment,  hare  set  to  work  to  imitate  them.  For  instance,  de 
Japanese  mlntsiarial  officials  have  uravely  sumated  that  Ik 
Emperor  should  have  bis  hair  done  like  the  English  ladies,  Asa 


PaoFLK  were  snnnited  in  Berlin  at  the  ftee-aod-eoaj  chanc' 


style;  but  the  most  careless, Iree-and-easy  of  Sovereigns  is  As 
soldier  King  oF  Italy.  The  character  may  be  judtfcd  firoa  lU 
little  anecdote  in  the  London  Caart  Jounud:  "JnatafterAi 
domestic  losses  which  crowded  thick  upon  ham,  and  carried  <M 
his  wife  and  his  brother  almosi  at  the  tame  time,  Europe's  sym- 
pathy was  very  ready  to  pay  tad  and  graceful  homase  to  his  ke- 
reavement.  Uur  Queen  comet  down,  according  to  immcmofill 
cnslom  to  the  foot  of  the  grest  staircase  tt  Windtor,  to  weleoal 
her  brother  sovereign.  As  the  took  hit  arm  to  go  np  to  tbt 
drawing-room,  ibe  alluded  delicately  to  his  latest  loai  —  that  gf 
bis  brother.  Uli  rather  vacant  countenance  surprised  her  Mu- 
Btty,  and  still  more  was  she  shocked  when  he  anewcnd  an- 
wardly,  in  execrable  French,  '  Ah  1  oni,  paavie  diaUi^  3  ssl 
mort '  ( Yet,  poor  devil,  he  is  dead  1)." 


nb.GoOgli 
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ZELDA'8  FORTUNE. 
BOOK  nj.  OFF  th;  stage. 

CHAPTER    XVI.      cat    AND  LIP. 

I  OFXNED  the  door,  and  found  my- 
wlf  face  to  face  with  Claudia  Braadt. 
Carol  .bad  not  warned  me  of  the  name 
of  the  patient  to  Trhom  he  had  called 
ma  in  BO  Buddealy.  Had  I  been 
■  irarned  —  anch  wae  the  weakaest  of 
mj  heart  io  those  days  —  I  almost 
doubt  whether  I  ahoutd  have  obeyed 
the  tummons.  There  were  twenty 
Other  suTKeoDi  ctoee  at  hand,  without 
my  intru^Dg  where  mj  presence  cpuld 
lead  to  no  good  and  pi^ht  lead  to  much 
harm.  As  things  were,  however,  I  had 
no  occasion  to  collect  myself — her 
own  obvious  self'forgetfulness  removed 
all  conscious  embarrasnment  from  a 
meeting  that  must  have  been  as  little 
expected  by  her  as  by  me.  Whatever 
we  had  been,  whatever  we  might  be 
hereafter,  we  were  now  strangers  -^ 
she  was  only  the  daughter,  I  only  the 
physician.  And  for  my  own  part,  I 
WM  by  this  time  so  accustomed  to  the 
caprices  of  Fate  as  to  be  simply 
startled  for  a  moment  without  being 
really  sunirised.  As  for  her,  her  eyes 
spoke  only  of  her  father,  and  of  ap- 
peal to  one  who  had  once  helped  her 
in  an  emergency,  and  who  therefore 
might  belp  her  again.  1  knew  that 
low  of  tmst  well,  and  it  qwke  to  me 
clearly  though  she  spoke  no  word. 
She  only  pointed  to  the  arm-chair  by 
the  grate,  in  which  lay  he  whom  I 
had  last  seen  in  the  fulness  of  health 
and  vigor.  I  wasted  no  time  or  effort 
in  attempting  to  speak,  but 
strvgbt  to  Mr.  Brandt's  side,  followed 

Hie  case  was  critical.  I  threw  my- 
self into  it,  nor  was  it  till  everything  I 
conid  think  of  had  been  carried  out 
that  I  at  last  turned  to  Claudia  and 
■poke  to  her  —  for  the  first  time  since 
we  had  promised  to  be  all  in  all  to  one 
another  for  our  whole  life  long.  .  How 


love,  and  to  have  to  meet  h^.  In  the 
depth  of  her  suSeHne,  with  colder  and 
more  formal  speech  than  I  should  have 
addressed  to  the  most  ntter  stranger 
who  chanced  to  have  need  of  mel 
But  it  was  all  over  now,  and  nothing 
was  left  but  to  make  this  parting  the 
very  last,  and    lo  to   speak   and  act 


that  it  might  clearly  declare  ittelf  to 
be  the  very  end. 

"  I  have  been  doing  everything. 
Miss  Brandt.  I  will  come  again  in  an 
hour's  ^me ;  but  I  suppose  you  have 
a  medical  attendant  who  anderstands 
Mr.  Brandt's  general  condition  better 
than  I  ?  I  would  have  made  you  send 
for  him  sooner,  but  time  was  too  pre- 
cious to  think  of  etiquette.  However, 
fou  hajd  better  send  for  him  now,  and 
wilt  meet  him  aud  explun." 

"  And  ?  "  —  she  began  to  ask  trem- 
bliaely. 

"No,  he  will  not  die,  with  proper 
care.  It  was  a  second  stroke,  and  it 
ought  uot  to  kill."  I  thought  mywlf 
hardened,  but  the  look  of  her  anxious 
face  pierced  me  through  and  through. 
I  had  seen  many  a  face  as  anxious  be- 
side many  sick-beds,  and  here,  as  else- 
where, I  was  only  the  doctor  who  had 
been  sent  for  in  an  accidental  emer- 
gency. But  my  eyes,  as  they  turned 
flrom  her,  were  obliged  to  travel  to 
her  surroundings  :  and  they  were 
shocked  and  dism^ved..  If  I  had  seen 
many  such  sick-beas,  I  had  witnessed 
but  three  cases  of  such  glaring  pov- 
erty —  Mrs.  Goldrick's,  my  own,  and 

This  was  something  more  than  hn- 
miliation.  I  could  have  found  it  in 
my  heart  to  Im  glad  that  Claudia 
should  have  known  sorrow  of  the 
heart  and  mind,  for  in  such  creatures 
of  the  earth  as  I  am  love  has  its  crnel 
side,  and  scorned  love  is  wormlike  and 
clings  to  earth,  and  will  turn  long  be- 
fore the  worm.  But  Claudia,  who 
spent  half  her  days  lounging  on  a  sofa, 
who  lived  in  the  vary  monotony  of 
idle  luxury,  with  whom  even  artistic 
labor  hod  been  but  the  indulgence  of 
a  fancy  —  that  this  Claudia  whom  I 
had  known  should  be  reduced  lo.want 
and  poverty  beyond  what  even  T  had 
found  too  great  to  bear,  seemed  mon- 
strous and  bevond  tJte  grasp  of  belief. 
Carol  had  given  me  an  anonymous 
outline  of  her  story  in  broken  scraps 
so  f ar  oa  the  rattling  of  the  cab  would 
allow  me  to  hear  Uiem  ;  but  I  was 
ntterly  unprepared  for  what  I  saw.  I 
had  felt  insulted  by  her  supposed  gift 
of  money,  but  I  would  have  insured 
Iter  likewise  ten  times  over.  I  could 
see  at  a  glance  how  she  had  worn  her- 
self into  a  mere  shadow  of  her  former 
■elf ;  and  the  bank-notes  that  I  dared 
not  allow  to  leave  my  own  person  be- 
gan to  bum.  What  if  they  bod  been 
sent  me  direct   by   chance  or   Kwi. 


dence?  —  I  had  arrived  at  accepting 
at  certain  the  existiince  of  some  power 
outside  and  superior  to  our  own  will. 
What  if  chance  or  Providence  had  sent 
all  this  wealth  to  me  in  order  that  it 
might  enable  me  to  some  extent  to 
act  as  Fortune's  almoner,  and  with- 
the  same  view  had  called  me  once 
more  into  a  presence  from  which  I 
had  banished  myself  forever  ? 

I  trod  the  very  boards  of  the  room 
delicately,  as  if  they  were  mode  of  the 
wood  that  grows  in  dreams.  I  coidd 
not  go  without  learning  how  far  soch 
a  terrible  downfall  as  Uiat  of  which  I 
saw  the  results  before  me  could  possi- 
bly be  true.  Claudia  must  be  impa- 
tient of  my  presence,  nor  would  I  pro- 
long her  anxiety  :  however  reckless 
■he  might  have  been  of  my  happinea^ 
her  misfortunes  had  rendered  her  sa- 
cred. But  then  I  should  be  merely 
brutAl  if,  having  it  in  my  power  to 
serve  her,  1  lost  an  opportunity  of 
finding  out  the  way.  If  only  Carol 
would  put  it  out  bf  his  head  ftn  a  mo- 
ment uat  hu  presence  was  indispen- 

To  my  astonishment,  it  was  he  him- 
self who  relieved  me  of  my  difiiculty. 
He  had  not  spoken  a  word  since  we 
arrived  together  ;  and  now  bis  first 
and  only  words  were, — 

"  Miss  Brandt,  you  must  want  to 
■peak  to  my  &iend,  the  doctor. 
Have  I  been  of  any  use  1  " 

"What  should  I  have  done  with- 
out you,  Mr.  Carol  ?  "  and  she  held 
out  her  hand.  "  Yon  have  been,  our 
onW  friend." 

It  was  not  intended,  but  there 
seemed  a  stiug  in  her  words  that  I 
chose  to  opplv  to  myself. 

"  And  I'll  be  your  only  one  till  you 
have  a  hundred  —  a  thousand  —  % 
million  —  and  then  I'U  ctmie  in  at  the 
toil  end." 

Was  this  Carol?  Impossible  I  The 
only  thin?  that  seemed  like  himself 
was  that  ne  refilled  his  pipe  as  he 
left  the  room. 

While  he  was  there  I  wanted  to  be 
rid  of  him  :  now  that  he  was  gone,  1 
wished  him  bock  again. 

"  I  don't  know  how  to  say  it,"  I  be- 
gan, "  but  I  also  wish  to  be  your 
friend." 

"And  I  am  gratefnl  to  yon  also," 
she  said  qniotly.  "Ifot  only  so,  but 
I  must  ask  yon  to  do  me  another  Ur 


I  c 


& 


quite  foivet  that  yoa 


Perhaps  I     what  a  pieceof  acomncy 


i^  Ml 


saved  my  tather'i  life." 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[No' 


It  inch  a  time  I     "  But  task  »  meet- 
la  poiDfiil  to 

Ton  know 

iue  well  enough,  Dr.  Tanghui,  to 
know  that  I  atn  one  of  those  quIdcIej 
people  who  cui't  help  saTUig  exactly 
what  tbej  mead.  lou  wonld,  no 
doubt,  do  Tonf  best  for  my  father,  be- 
came he  u  a  paUent,  but  I  vBDDOt 
allow  TOD  to  do  anything  for  my  wke. 
I  wonid  have  given  anything  but  my 
father'*  life  ttu^  Mr.  Carol  had  brought 
any  one  but  yon-  So  the  favor  I  ask 
yoQ  is  to  Knd  iome  medical  man 
whom  yoD  can  tmit,  and  who  will  not 
a^  too  large  a  fee.  And  when  you 
hare  done  that  for  me  1  will  give  yon 
aa  many  tbuifca  at  yon  need,  and  ask 
yon  to  come  no  more." 

Her  color  heightened  aa  abe  spoke, 
bnt  clearly  from  no  senae  of  guilt  or 
■hame.  Waa  tbia  how  abe  conld  ad- 
dress me?  It  was  aa  tboagh  I,  in- 
Mead  of  being  the  iDJored,  had  been 
the  injurer — aa  tbonib  the  rupture 
of  OUT  eneagement  had  come  from  me, 
and  not  from  her. 

■'  I  cannot  submit  to  that,"  J  said, 
feeling  the  mounting  color  in  her 
cheeka  reflecting  itself  on  my  own.  '*  I 
do  know  your  frankness  and  honesty," 
—  I  trust  I  laid  no  suspicious  atresH  on 
the  word>, —  "  and  will  not  be  behind- 
hand with  yon.  All  my  misfortunes 
haTO  come,  I  think,  from  mysteries 
and  half-words.  I  hate  them  ali,  and 
will  haTe  no  more.  It  would  be 
childish  in  us  to  play  at  not  knowing 
what  we  were  once  to  one  another,  and 
what,  if  it  had  depended  on  me,  we 
diould  have  been  still.  Therefore  I 
will  not  leave  you  now  dependent  only 
on  your  own  strength.  If  you  bare 
no  medical  attendant,  it  ia  my  duty  to 
aid  von  with  all  the  power  I  have, 
umply  to  satisfy  myself  that  I  have 
foi^ven  all  things  from  my  heart,  and 
wiU  be  your  friend  whether  you  allow 

"  Forgiven  ?  Is  that  the  word  for 
you  to  use?  " 

"  ForgiTe  me  — ^  I  will  say  fo^otten, 
then,  ^n^now  that  a  woman  may  do 
aa  she  pleases,  and  the  man  is  alwajfs 
to  blune.  But  this  is  no  time  for  dis- 
caaaious  —  we  can  quarrel  no  more. 
I  only  mean,  lliss  Brandt,  that  1 
^  to  serve  your  father  until,  " 
■aya,  he  needs  me  no  longer.'' 

"  You  are  right,  it  is  no  time,  and  it 
nerer  will  be.  I,  too,  have  forgotten. 
But  1  never  tried  to  foigiva  ;  it  is  not 
ao  easy  for  me  as  for  you,  and  I  should 
fail." 

"  Well,  so  be  it  I  suppose  it  is 
weak  enough  in  me  to  care   whether 

Sou  will  accept  my  aid,  without  won- 
ering  any  longer  at  the  power  of  idle 
tales.  Let  na  talk  as  mere  acquaint- 
ance, then.  Tou  still  paint,  I  lee  ?  " 
I  thought  of  Lord  Listom  —  I  could 
at  any  rate  help  her  to  a  patron  :  and 
and  if  not,  I  miBht  feign  a  name  as 
-well  as  ahe.  Claudia  Brandt  could 
not  Buapect  Harold  Vaughan  of  intrud- 
ing his  unwelcome  help  upon  her  if 
die  paintinga  of  H.  Vincent  were  pur- 


■  Carol 


chased  by  some  Smith  or  Jones  for  a 
thousand  pounds.  I  might  inrely 
conaider  the  gift  my  own  now,  who- 
ever the  anoDymous  donor  might  be, 
and,  if  not,  I  confees  that  my  con- 
acience  would  not  feel  troubled  in  tbue 
disposing  of  it. 

"  Tou  see,"  she  said. 

I   opened   one  of   her  portfolios  at 

"  Not  that,  if  you  please,"  she  ex- 
claimed hastily.  But  it  waa  too  late, 
if  she  wished  to  hide  my  own  portrait 
from  me.  I  pretended  not  to  have  seen 
it,  however,  and  turned  to  the  next 
carelessly,  before  dosing  the  cover. 

"  Who  is  this  ?  "  It  was  impossible 
to  pretend  careleBaneaa  when  I  looked 
on  the  featurea  of  Mrs.  Goldrick,  of 
St.  Bavoni  —  hera.  and  no  other'i,  if 
there  waa  sny  truth  in  linea. 

"  Only  the  mother  of  one  of  my 
father's  clerks  —  that's  all." 

"It  is  strange.   Did  you  know  her?" 

"  I  saw  her  once,  and  sketched  her 
from  memory."  Claudia,  whose  fin- 
gers could  not  be  idle,  took  up  her 
sewing,  and  contented  herself  with 
answering  questions.  1  ought  to  have 
gone,  but  DOW  could  I  leave  her  alone 
immediately  with  her  father,  whose 
state  was  more  critical  than  I  had 
dared  to  tell.  Though  she  hated  my 
presence,  I  must  remain. 

"  Did  she  ever  speak  to  yon  of  a 
girl  named  Alice  Uaynard  7 

"No."' 

"  When  did  you  make  that  sketch  t 
Itmust  have  been  since —  since"  — 

''If  you  will  know  —  it  wan  last 
Whit-Monday  anemooo." 

I  was  guiltless,  so  I  could  answer 
without  Sincbiug,  "  Yes  —  on  the  day 
when  your  father  ihonght  me  capable 
of  celebrating  my  engagement  in  low 
dissipation,  and  when  you  chose  to 
helieve  him." 

"  Of  course  1  belicTed  him,"  she 
fired  up,  if  so  strong  a  word  can  be 
used  of  one  whose  nature  glowed,  but 
never  flamed. 

"  Ton  mean  to  say  yon  really  be- 
lieved such  Wretched  tales  ?  "  I  uked, 
rushing  back  to  the  forbidden  ground. 
"  He  might  beUeve  appearances  —  he 
was  a  man  who  had  no  good  will  to  me 
either — but  you  —  I  would  not  have 
believed  my  own  mother,  if  I  had  ever 
known  one,  against  you  ;  it  is  only 
what  you  told  me  with  your  own  lips 
that  1  would  have  believed." 

"  Silence  gives  assent,"  she  answered 

"Claudia,"  —  my  heart  contracted, 
—  "  say  that  you  never  received  my 
letter  — I  will  not  hint  that  it  was 
kept  back  from  you —  and  I  will  be- 
lieve you  now." 

"  1  did  not  get  tout  letter,  —  and  if 
that  had  been  all,  I  would  believe  .vou." 

"  Miss  Brandt  —  Claudia — in  Heav- 

Toiu"  — my  happiness  may  depend  on 
getting  rid  of  some  slander  I  have 
never  beard  of." 

"  It  is  useless  if  you  do  not  know  I 
what   I  mean.     Yon  vrill  hardly  aak  | 


me  farther  when  I  tell  you  that  I,  yea 
I,  was  engaged  to  paint  a  portrait  of 
an  actress  named  Leczinska  or  some 
such  thing,  and  that  I  waa  mean  and 
contemptible  enough  to  wiah  to  take 
her  pay  for  my  poor  father's  sake  — 
or  let  me  say  poor  enough  —  after  I 
heard  her  name  your  name  u)d  bad 
seen  your  presents  in  her  hands." 

"  Zelda  again  I  Good  God,  am  I 
to  be  driven  mad  with  Zelda  ?  1 
shall  have  to  commit  murder  befcKV  I 
have  done.  She  haunts  me  like  w>  de- 
mon—I believe  in  Evil  Eyea.  Toa 
don't  know  what  von  ere  uyii^ 
Claudia.  She  was  the  girl  wfaom  — 
I  can't  tell  yon  all  that  storv  now  —  a 
wretched  beggar-girl  that  1  had  saved 
from  ill-urage  ana  whom  your  fsitbcr 
found  me  speaking  to.  Then,  Heaven 
knowB  how,  she  became  the  actresa. 
Mademoiselle  LecEinska -^  as  such  I 
aaw  her  some  three  times,  and  eveiy 
time  she  did  me  some  evil  tarn-  Now, 
of  all  things  in  the  world,  she  )•  en- 
gaged to  an  earl,  she  is  to  be  Countesa 
of  Lisburn. '  Sorely  you  don't  suspect 
me  —  insult  me,  by  thinking  that  it 
was  for  my  worst  enemy's  sake  that 
1  was  false  to  jou  ?  " 

She  dropped  her  woi^  froni  her 
bands.  "  Engaged  —  to  Lcrd  lia- 
burn  —  the  man  who  came  into  the 
box  to  see  Lady  Penrose  —  whom  yoa 
were  with  at  the  Oberon  T  Ja  that  bow 
you  know  her —  because  she  is  ennged 
to  your  friend  ?     But,  is  it  true  T" 

"  True  7  What  motive  could  I  have 
even  for  lying  to  you  if  I  loved  herf 
Do  you  think  a  woman  like  that,  irito 
lives  for  moBey  and  rank,  would  eon- 
descend  to  Ia(»  upon  a  man  too  poor 
even  to  throw  her  a  bouquet?  " 

(To  bi  oddIIiiihJ.) 
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"  Ah.  deary  me,"  cried  Mr.  Sharpe, 
cheerfully,  "  your  lordship  will  want 
to  get  rid  of  all  them  sovereigni. 
'Ere,  markis,  I'll  give  you  notes  lot 
'em  in  the  twinkling  of  a  bed-post, 
that's  what  I'll  do."  And  Mr.  Skip- 
worth  Sharpe,  after  counting  the  eov- 
ereigna,  and  setting  the  greater  part 
of  the  contents  of  one  bag  aside,  did 
indeed  hand  Lord  Kinsgear  a  bundle 
of  fresh  and  crisp  bank-notes  ia  ex- 
change for  the  remainder. 

"  Tell  bis  Grace,  markig."  said  Hr. 
Sharpe,  "  that  the  rest  represents  my 
client's  interest,  payable  in  advance  as 
agreed  upon  between  us  last  week." 

"  All  right,"  replied  Lord  Kin^ear, 
as  he  would  have  done  if  Mr.  Sharpe 
had  sud  anything  else  which  did 
not  certaiuly  appear  to  be  dictated 
by  insanity.  'The  young  man  only 
desired  to  please  bis  fatlier  and 
Mr.  Sharpe,  and  every  person  with 
whom  he  was  brought  in  contact,  at 
intelUgent  and   ungle.minded  jonng 
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men  always  do.  He  did  not  know 
whkt  was  spras  on  at  once  before  his 
Ace  and  l>ehind  his  buck.  He  did 
not  dream  that  there  was  ruin,  perhaps 
igttomiDj  in  it.  He  had  received 
his  father's  instrucUona,  and  he  car- 
ried them  out  to  the  best  of  his  ahility 
in  the  innocency  of  his  heart  and  the 
intecritr  of  his  nands. 

lu.  sharpe  had  also  merely  acted 
after  the  instincts  of  his  tnbe  and 
veneration.  The  large  sum  of  money 
he  had  advanced  upon  the  joint 
■ecurity  of  the  Duke  of  Coorthope, 
the  Marquii  of  Kiusgear,  and  Lord 
Geoi^  Wyldwyl  was  secored  as  well 
at  it  conld  l>e.  A  check  for  the 
whole  amount,  duly  endorsed,  had 
been  presented  and  cashed  by  the 
young  marquis,  though  it  was  of 
course  made  payable  to  his  father. 
The  usury,  if  usury  there  were,  being 
deducted    in    advance  and    in  gol£ 


it  should  become  necessary  to  take 
legal  proceedinzB  for  recovery  of  the 
money,  it  would  appear  on  the  face  of 
the  bond  given  as  security,  that  it  had 
been  lent  at  the  moderate  legal  inter- 
est of  five  per  cent.,  and  moreover, 
that  the  money  had  been  borrowed  bv 
the  Duke  of  Courthope,  not  only  wha 
the  full  knowledge 'and  consent  of  his 
son  and  heir,  but  also  apparently  for 
bis  sole  use  and  benefit,  inasmuch  as 
he  had  actually  presented  the  check 
and  received  the.  money  from  the 
bank  in  person.  Truly,  this  latter 
circumstance  would  not  bar  the  plea 
of  infancy,  but  it  would  make  it-some- 
what more  disgraceful;  and  even 
should  it  be  set  up  by  the  future  Duke 
of  Courthope  on  his  accession  to  his 
titles  and  property,  Mr.  Sharpe  was 
imitected  by  the  name  of  Lord  George 
Wyldwyl,  which  he  well  knew  to 
have  been  used  under  circumstances 
wtuch  constituted  a  breach  of  trust. 
In  fact,  Lord  George's  signature, 
which  had  been  given  to  the  duke  for 
one  purpose,  hsjd  been  employed  by 
him  for  another,  after  a  cnstom  not 
nufamiliar  to  those  who,  having  a  pei^ 
sonal  interest  in  view,  persuade  them- 
selves  most  conscientiously  that  their 
interest  is  everybody  else's  interest, 
and  that  any  little  irregularity  in  at- 
tuning it  can  easily  be  explained 
away  satisfactorily  by  and  by.  The 
duke  would  have  been  shocked,  and 
even  incredulous,  if  apprised  that  his 
harmless  misapplication  of  hit  uncle's 
signature  was  one  of  those  acts  which 
help  to  lodge  the  small  fry  of  this 
world  in  Millbank  jail.  He  wUhed 
to  buy  a  piece  of  land,  and  it  was 
obvious  that  his  uncle  would  agree 
(if  consulted)  that  the  possession 
of  this  piece  of  laud  was  absolutely 
indispensable  to  both  their  liappinesses 
—  whence  the  use,  or  misuse,  of  the 
signature  might  be  described  not 
only  as  an  innocent  but  as  a  most 
proper  and  thoughtful  act — all  the 
more  so  as  Lord  George  need  never  be 
informed  of  it. 


many  documentary  samples  of  them  in 
the  tin  boxes  about  his  study.  Buthe 
merely  used  them  to  prevent  high- 
spirited  cUentskicking  him  out  of  their 
houses  when  they  were  asked  to  pay 
up-  Simple  contract  debts,  bonds,  bills, 
and  promissorjr  notes,  were  all  things 
at  which  a  high-spirited  land-owner 
with  an  entailed  estate  might  aSord 
to  laugh  if  he  was  in  the  humor.  He 
might  go  up  the  Nile,  and  make  terms 
or  not  with  hie  creditors  through  his 
family  solicitor,  offering  them  ten  shil- 
lings in  the  pound,  as  Lord  Highdoun- 
derry  did,  or  nothing  in  the  pound, 
like  Lord  Levant.  But  a  breach  of 
trust,  or  frandulent  bond,  which  might 
pass  out  of  Mr.  Skipworth  Sharpe's 
hands  into  those  of  an  Old  Bailey  bar- 
rister, would  be  a  very  grim  business ', 
and  the  Yorkshire  attorney  well  knew 
that  few  or  none  of  his  noble  clients 
would  give  bim  any  trouble  whilehe 
held  them   by  such  a  curb. 

He  was,  therefore,  in  a  ftsrj  good 
humor  when  the  business  was  over,  and 
appeared  sorry  to  part  with  Iiis  young 

"  The  dock  won't  be  up  in  town  for 
two  good  hours  yet,"  observed  Mr. 
Sharpe,  looking  at  his  watch. 

"  My  father  is  at  Beaumanoir  with 
his  t^nt  ftom  Ireland,"  said  IjOrd 
Ein^ear. 

«  Tour  father,  the  dook,  will  be  at 
the  Carlton  Club  by  the  S.30  train. 
"      ■  ■     ■  legrim  from  'is  Grace, 

waiting  for  you  in  the 
momm  room,"  replied  Mr.  Sherpe 
with  rather  a  queer  look.  "  His  Grace 
is  very  keen  in  biiziness ;  I  often  have 
as  many  as  six  or  seven  letters  b  the 
course  of  an  afternoon,  when  I  have 
anything  to  do  for  his  Grace  —  be- 
sides," added  Mr.  Sharpe,  reflectively, 
"  besides  telegrams." 

Lord  Kinsgear,  being  unacquainted 
with  this  phase  of  his  father's  char- 
acter, could  only  silently  acquiesce  in 
any  remark  ]m.  Sharpe  might  please 
to  make.  Then  he  rose  to  %o,  wonder- 
ing what  he  should  do  with  nimself  for 
the  next  two  hours,  when  there  came 
a  knock  at  the  door,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate clerk  who  had  so  missed  his  oppor- 
tunity when  he  had  unknowingly  oeen 
face  to  face  with  the  heir  of  two  duke- 
doms, brought  in  a  three-cornered  note, 
hastily  scrawled  in  pencil,  and  casting 
a  sidelong  look  of  abject  contrition  at 
the   marquis,  he   presented  it   to   his 

"  By  your  leave,  marquis,"  said  Mr. 
Sharpe,  smiling  as  be  cast  a  hasty 
glance  at  this  hasty  missive.  Then 
addressing  the  clerk,  he  added, "  Tell 
Inspector  Backhouse  to  inform  his 
worship,  Mr.  Krorl,  that   I'll   be  with 


"Gooi 
Lord  Kinsgear,  takingup 

"  If  you  haven't  anythini  particular 
to  do,  markis,  should  you  uke  to  see  a 
police  case?  His  worship,  Mr.  Krorl, 
basjust  sentfor  meto  say  a  female  is  ih 


custody  for  steali^  of  a  bank-note  with 
my  name  on  it.  I  shall  be  most  happy 
to  show  your  lordship  a  little  life  in 
London,"  said  Mr.  Sharpe,  eager  to 
appear  before  a  metropolitan  ma^l- 
trate  in  such  good  company. 

The  young  marquis,  ^ad  of  any 
occupation  i^ich  would  relieve  bim 
from  two  hours'  waiting  among  the  stiff 
and  stately  elderly  gentlemen  of  tlie 
Carlton  Club,  and,  moreover,  inter- 
ested at  the  prospect  of  something 
new,  readily  assented  to  Mr.  Sharpe's 
proposal,  and  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards he  and  the  Yorkshire  attorney 
entered  the  magistrate's  court  together. 

CHAPTKR  XII.      A  POLIOB  CASK. 

Mr.  Exokl  was  a  hot-headed  Irish- 
man, who  liad  Been  made  a  metropol- 
itan magistrate  because  his  uncle,  a 
land-agent,  had  helped  to  carry  a  con- 
tested election  in  the  eevemment 
interest  at  Tipperary,  and  ne  pre^ded 
over  the  pohce  court  in  Skinpole 
Street,  whiuier  all  cases  of  gnilt  or 
suspicion  which  happened  in  the 
Edgeware  Road  or  its  immediate 
neighborhood  were  referred  for  equi- 
table decision. 

We  English  indeed  are  bom  to  fines 
and  imprisonment,  and  what  makes 
these  penalties  the  easier  to  bear  is  the 
impossibility  of  ascert^ning  on  what 
principle  they  are  assessed.  Tlius  a 
man  who  was  brought  before  Mr. 
Krorl  for  knocking  his  wife  down  with 
a  poker  was  fined  forty  shillings,  that 
is,  a  fortnight's  wages,  to  the  dismay 
of  his  wife,  who  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  being  starved  as  well  as  assaulted; 
whilst  a  person  who  had  buffeted  a 
vestrvman  was  sent  to  jail  for  three 
montns.  A  boy  who  had  passed  a 
counterfeit  shilling  got  six  months' 
bard  labor ;  and  ,a  grocer  who  had  been 
poisoning  his  customers  for  time  out  of 
mind  by  selling  counterfeit  tea  —  that 
is,  birch  twigs  and  Prussian  blue  — 
escaped  with  a  payment  of  five  pounds. 
Awomanwithachild,  who  had  begged, 
was  condemned  to  prison  for  a  month; 
and  one  who  had  not  begged,  but  had 
flung  herself  into  the  Serpentine  to  be 
free  from  a  life  of  hunger  and  peniten- 
tiaries, was  sternly  rebuked  for  her 
weariness  of  this  happy  world,  and 
fomarded  for  a  weak  to  Peatonville  to 
help  her  appreciate  it  better. 

Some  twenty  cases  having  been  dis- 
posed of  and  tne  luncheon  hour  having 
arrived,  Mr.  Krorl  bad  leisure  to  Ob- 
serve Mr.  Skipworth  Sharpe,  who  ma 
making  signs  to  him  from  the  body  el 
the  court.  Mr.  Krorl,  who  was  a 
merry  old  gentleman  and  a  great 
favorite  with  the  legal  profession,  first 
winked  at  Mr.  Sharpe  and  then  jerked 
his  thumb  towards  bis  private  room, 
after  which  a  constable  in  plain  clothe* 
opened  a  side-door  which  led  through 
a  passage,  up  a  rickety  staircase,  to 
an  apartment  where  cigars,  sherry, 
and  sandwiches  were  set  out  Ptm- 
ently  came  Mr.  Krorl,  holding  a  newt- 
paper  in  one  hand.  . 
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"  How  are  you,  Shatpe,  and  who's 
youT  fiiend  ?  inquired  the  worthf- 
magiatraM,  helping  himself  lo  a  gUsa 
of  eherry,  and  drinking  it  before  wait- 
ing for  an  answer.  "  Sit  down  and  p^ 
away,  both  of  you.-if  you're  peckish." 

"  Allow  me,  Mr.  KtotI,  to  present 
yoa  my  friend,  the  M&rkia  of  EinsKear, 
•on  of  nia  Grace  the  Duke  of  Courtoope 
Mid  Revet,"  said  Mr.  Sharpe. 

Mr.  Krorl's  jocularity   at  once  de- 


opea,  discloaine  a  fine  expoDse  of 
anirt-lront.  With  his  very  best  com- 
pany manners  he  stuttered  and  seid : 

"  Belave  me,  my  lord  markis,  I'm 
proud  to  make  your  lordship's  acqnent- 
ance  in  me  humble  coort.  Mr.  Skip- 
worth  Sharpe,  sir,  I'm  forever  be- 
holden to  you  for  having  introduced 
io  disUnguuhed  a  guest  to  the  bincb 
whereon  the  laws  of  the  couuthrr  are 
adminutered  to  the  belt  of  me  abihtee." 

The  honest  m^strsite  shook  hands 
with  Mr.  Sharpe,  whilst  the  moisture 
of  gratitude,  sherry,  and  emotion 
atarted  to  his  eyes.  He  was  a  good 
felloit  where  a  nobleman  was  con- 
cerned, and  was  a  sincere  sycophant 
at  heart.  Natura  had  given  him  the 
serviceable  loul  of  a  servant.  The 
man  was  not  to  be  blamed  for  qualities 
which  belonged  to  him,  and  were  aa 
much  part  otbis  beinz  as  perfume  be- 
bnga  to  the  rose  ana  heat  comes  of 

"  Did  your  worship  wish  to  aee 
me  ?  "  now  asked  Mr.  Sharpe,  jealous 
lest  Krorl  should  take  too  lu^e  a  ahare 
of  Ait  Dobleman'a  attention,  and  dear- 
ous  of  putting  a  period  to  the  magis- 
trate's adulation  of  hereditary  rank, 
which,  ao  to  aay,  jostled  and  interfered 
with  his  own. 

"  I  did,  sure,"  replied  Ida  worship. 
"  There's  a  female,  Mr.  Sharpe,  is 
goin'  to  be  brought  up  before  me  for 
■tealln'  a  bank-note  from  ye ;  at  lasts, 
your  name's  on  the  back  of  the  bank- 
note, and  ye  may  know  something 
about  it.    Te'll  be  sworn  presently.' 

Mr.  Krort  now  returned  to  his 
marlsterial  duties,  and  Lord  Einegear, 
with  Mr.  Sharpe,  were  accommodated 
with  seats  on  the  bench ;  though,  prop- 
erly speakinK,  Mr.  Sharpe,  as  a  wit- 
ness, snould  nave  been  made  to  wait 
outside ;  but  these  formulie  are  for 
small  fry,  not  larae.  The  case  of 
"Margaret  Brown 'was  then  called 
by  the  usher  of  the  court,  and  Madge 
was  placed  at  the  bar,  chai^d  with 
being  in  unlawful  posgession  of  a  bank- 
note, and  with  having  assaulted  and 
beaten  Policeman  X  1000,  who  ^s- 
eatly  appeared  to  bear  witness  with  a 
sadiUe  of  stic kins-plaster  on  the  bridge 
of  tuB  nose.  Audge  was  very  pale 
(rota  her  recent  accident,  but  out  of 
danger.  She  had  been  well  tended 
in  hospital ;  and,  at  the  news  of  her 
trouble,  Tom  Brown  had  hurried  up 
bewildered  from  Wakefield  with 
honest  Harry  Jinks  and  Mr.  Mowledy, 
all  of  whom  had  sought  to  comfort  her. 
Between   them,  too,  they  had  put  her 
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case  into  the  hands  of  one  of  those 
□umeroas  pettifogging  attoroeys  who 
haunt  police  courts  —  Mr.  Wissle,  the 
collar  of  whose  coat  was  greasy,  and 
whose  linen  none  of  the  cleanest  This 
luminary's  pepper-and-salt  hair  re- 
fused to  lie  down  straight,  but  stood 
up  briatling  ;  and  he  took  his  seat  at 
the  aoUcitora'  table  with  as  formidable 
a  heap  of  papers  aa  if  bo  were  going 
to  defend  all  Newgate  by  himself  in- 
stead of  but  one  prisoner.  He  was  the 
only  man  Mr.  Mowledy  knew  of,  and 
indeed  he  had  introduced  himself  to 
Mr.  Mowledy,  Mr.  Mowledy  had  not 
•ought  him, 

"  Stand  with  yer  face  towards  bis 
worship,  can't  ye?"nvwled  a  gruff 
policeman,  taldng  Madge  rou^y  by 
the  arm  ancl  swinging  her  round. 

Mr.  Slopgood,  the  prosecutor,  hav- 
ing been  introduced,  Mr.  Kiorl  shouted 
to liim  to  pult  oS  his  glove  ;  then  bade 
him  look  at  the  Bench  and  not  at 
his  solicitor,  and  in  fact  so  frizbtened 
Mr.  Slopgood,  who  was  a  mild  person 
not  used  to  be  bullied,  that  this  draper 
inwardly  regretted  his  precipitancy  in 
having  handed  Madge  over  to  the 
police.  It  was  the  Gnt  and  last  time 
<A  his  voluntary  appearance  in  any 
court  of  jusdce,  thought  Mr.  Slopgood 
desperately,  for  Mr.  Krorl  actually 
threatened  lo  turn  him  out  for  snecz- 
ine  in  contempt  of  court. 

Mr.  Slopgood,  however,  having 
humbly  apologized  through  his  solic- 
itor, tne  worshipfol  magistrate  con- 
sented to  be  pacified,  and  simply 
ordered  him  not  to  do  it  again.  Then 
the  case  fairly  proceeded.  Mr.  Slop- 
good  stated  all  he  knew,  his  pushing 
young  men  fallowed  suit  and  repeated 
all  they  knew,  and  Policeman  X  1000 
not  only  deposed  to  what  Aa  knew 
but  to  what  he  had  experienced, 
and  described  the  injuries  to  his 
nose  with  much  feeling.  Then  Mr. 
Jiddledubbin,  the  maker  of  wind-in- 
struments, was  hustled,  puffing,  into 
the  witness-box,  and  given  a  sUppery 
New  Testament  to  kiss.  But  be  was 
not  the  Jiddledubbin  who  had  lost  the 
note.  This  original  Jiddledubbin  had 
been  dead  for  some  years,  and  lay 
buried  in  a  city  church-yard  deeply 
regretted  by  hiskinsfolk  and  acquaint- 
ances. The  present  Jiddledubbin  was 
son  to  the  first,  and  a  pompous,  valua- 
ble man  who  had  invented  a  new  sort 
of  key-bugle.  He  swore  that  his  name 
was  Joel,  that  he  was  forty-five  and 
a  householder,  and  remembered  his 
father,  Amos  Jiddledubbin,  losing 
some  bank-notes  and  being  much  con- 
cerned about  them  eighteen  years  ago. 
He,  Joel,  was  away  from  home  at  uie 
time  of  this  disaster,  but  he  recollected 
the  circtmistancea  because  he  bad  just 
thought  then,  for  the  first  time,  of  hia 
new  Key -bugle.  He  was  commencing 
a  description  of  this  key-bugle,  when 
Mr.  Wissle  sternly  checked  him  by 
leaping  up  and  shouting  in  great  ex- 
citement, "  rUhavenoquibblinghere, 
sir,  from  you  or  frau\  anybody.' 

Mr.  Wisale,  who  bustled  about  all 
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the  while  with  a  stump  of  a  pencil,  tak- 
ing notes,  had  succeanvely  and  T^a^ 
oualy  cross-examined  Mr.  SlowoEid, 
the  pushing  young  men,  and  Folict- 
man  X  1000,  and  run  them  each  wd 
every  one  into  dilemmao  and  files. 
Having  got  hold  of  Mr.  Jiddtednbln 
he  now  brought  him  to  hook  si 
follows  :  — 

"Now,  sir,  look  at  me;  andranem- 
ber  where  yon  are.  No,  sir,  notthit 
way  —  this  way  —  strsight  it  me ;  joo 
needn't  be  afr«id  that  I  shall  eat  tdd" 
(Mr.  Wusle  was  half  Mr.  Jiddlednb- 
biu's  size).  "Now  take  that  note 
and  tell  me  upon  yoor  oath,  yes  or  do, 
will  you  awear  thxt  this  note  was  «nr 
in  your  father's  possession  1 " 

"  I  wish  to  remark  "  —  replied  llr. 
Jiddledubbin,  much  aatonisbed. 

"  We  want  none  of  your  remirki, 
air,"  interrupted  Mr.  Wisale  wiii 
great  savagenesa.  "  Tou  are  notbot 
to  make  remarks.  Toot  i«miifa 
would,  I  dare  say,  be  little  worthhssr- 
ing  at  any  lime,  but  least  ofalliat 
court  of  justice.  Ill  have  noerauow 
air.     Now,  rir,  yes  or  no  T  " 

"  1  fancy  "  —  stammowl  Mr.  Jid- 
dledubbin in  perplezitr. 

'■  Yes  or  no  ?  ''^  shrined  Mr.  Wiak, 
striding  forward  till  his  bloodshot  little 
face  was  within  a  foot  of  Mr.  Jiddie- 
dubbin's  arms,  whereat  Mr.^dlednb- 
bin's  wrath  bubbled  within  him,  fcr 
this  treatment  was  quits  novel,  sod 
maybe  he  had  an  itching  to  fariif 
down  one  of  hu  musical  fists  on  Ur. 
Wissle's  countenance.  But  he  tbcudil 
better  of  it,  and  in  a  voice  uiit 
cracked  right  in  the  middle  from  is- 
dignatioD,  screamed,  — 


"Nol" 


Not  s 


stand  down.  And  now,  your  worship,* 
added  Mr.  Wissle,  tamioK  with  *o  ik 
of  triumph,  whilst  Mr.  .HddledDblii, 
almost  choking  from  exasperatitHi,  n* 
elbowed  awaj  behind  the  aawd,"I 
submit  that  there  is  no  case  whaletw 
to  go  before  a  jorr.  Witnesses  hsn 
quite  failed  to  bring  any  evidence  of 
robbery,  against  my  client,  who  wts 
given  into  custody  with  indecent  harts. 
in  order  no  doubt  diat  thew  tndn- 
men,  Slopgood  and  Jiddlednbbis, 
might  have  the  opportnnity  of  advo^ 
tising  their  shops  at  the  expense  c' 
vour  worship's  time  and  psdence.  I 
know  such  tricks,  ur,  and  delist" 
expose  them.  Yes,  ur,  don't  atteavt 
to  bully  me  "  (this  to  Mr,  SIomom. 
who,  sUnking  behind  hia  atoatw, 
looked  anxioiu  to  be  gone,  and  &r  n- 
mote  from  bullying  anybody) ,  **  1  la 
prepared,  if  your  worship  tfafnks  fit,ts 
oring  witnesses  aa  to  character  of  wT 
client — a  virtuous  and  modeatwin 
and  mother,  who  had  nerer,  tilltlw 
day,  been  defiled  by  the  breath  irf 
calumny.  Bnt  I  tmat  yonr  wonhip 
will  at  once  dismiss  the  KanntMs  W 
the  first  coimt,  and  allow  me  toP^ 
ceed  with  the  charge  of  aasaolt,  ^foA 
I  will  dispoae  of  in  five  Binntes." 
mWsa 
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OBINA'3  FUTURE  PLACE  IN  PSILOLO&Y. 


CHINA'S  FUTDRE  PLACE  IN  PHILOLOGT. 

"  Cbika'b  Hue  in  PhiloloOT  "  ii  the  name  of  a  book, 
{7  the  Rev.  Mr.  Edklns,  whicn  niggeita  Uie  titlb  to  thii 
ihort  p&per.    That  voluipe  deali  with  the  Chioeie  laH' 

C«  in  the  past,  and  lt«  relation  to  the  ori^n  of  words, 
purpose  intended  bj  these  notei  ii  much  ieu  ambitiout ; 
initead  of  truing  langoage  back  through  the  dimj^a  that 
an  pait,  it  i(  here  Nmplj  propoted  to  aaggeit  th«  probabil- 
itlec  as  to  the  fnttiM  modea  or  apeech  among  die  Mleatiala. 
Hie  paat  of  all  laagnage  ia  ••  jet  onlj  in  a  rerj  theoretic 
itate ;  and  in  the  nature  of  thinga  all  ■pecolation  aa  to  iti 
fature  must  be  equally  «o.  Tiie  ideas  to  ba  explained 
aanime  the  continued  dominance  of  a  race — and  one, 


admitted  that  the  continuation  of  thia  infiuence  i>  an  ele- 
ment of  uncertainty  in  the  ipecalation.  Still,  the  writer  ia 
of  opinion  that  no  one  who  knowi  China,  and  ia  acquainted 
witli  the  powera  and  Influencet  of  Weaterna  in  the  East, 
will  refiiie  the  aaaamptlon,  that  not  only  ahali  we  maintain 
the  position  we  have  acquired,  but  that  moat  probably  that 
poaition  will  become  atroueer;  that  new  porta  frill  be 
opened,  and  our  relation!  wiUi  the  people  become  more  in- 
tonate and  powerful  than  ever. 

Takine  all  this  for  granted,  it  is  proposed  to  condder  the 
fhture  of  that  Rtrange  jargon  known  aa  "Pigeon  Eogluh," 
a  language  resulting  from  the  meeting  of  Eaat  and  West 
in  the,  ports  of  China.  This  language,  if  such  it  may  be 
called,  derives  ita  name  from  a  aeries  of  changes  In  the 
word  Buiintu.  The  early  traders  in  China  made  constant 
nia  of  this  word,  and  the  Chinaman  contracted  it  to  Busin, 
and  then  throngh  the  change  of  i'iihin  to  Pigeon.  In  this 
last  form  it  stHl  retains  its  original  meaning,  and  people 
talk  of  whatever  busineas  they  may  have  in  hand  aa  their 
"pigeon."  All  mercantile  transactioni  between  the  Clii- 
oese  and  the  Eatopeans  are  carried  on  in  tiiis  new  form  of 
speech.  Domestic  servants,  male  and  female'  have  to 
learn  it  to  qualify  themselves  for  situations  with  the  "  Outer 
Barbarians;  "  but  the  newest  and  moat  important  feature 
of  all  is,  that  the  Chinese  tfaemselvea  are,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, adopting  this  language.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
men  of  ailTerent  provinces  caouot  tindentand  each  other's 
dialect.  The  written  Mandarin  character,  however,  could 
be  read  and  anderstood  all  over  China,  and  the  provinciala 
used  to  write  what  they  wished  to  say  in  this  character, 
and  could  thns  manage  to  do  business  together.  But  now, 
if  they  both  should  happen  to  know  "Figeon  Enelisb," 
they  uie  it  aa  the  means  of  communication.  A  lingua- 
franca  was  needed,  and  necesalty  has  aupplied  the  demand. 

It  may  ba  premature  to  call  Pigeon  Engliah  a  language. 
It  is  only  the  Deponing  of  one.  Although  facts  can  De  ex- 
pressed by  it,  it  IS  in  a  moat  defective  condition  ;  so  much 
•0,  that  an  Englishman,  when  he  first  reaches  China,  is  veiy 
much  amused  at  what  seems  to  him  a  relic  of  Babel.  If  it 
should  be  his  fate  to  remain  in  the  country,  he  dislikes  to 
adopt  it ;  his  sense  of  good  manners  makes  it  distasteful  to 
him  to  speak  such  a  jargon,  for  it  sounds  like  making  a  fool 
of  (he  party  addressed.  Here  we  get  an  evidence  of  the 
power  of  growth  whit-h  this  infantile  speech  is  possessed  of; 
.  for  however  reluctant  any  one  may  be  to  speak  it,  he  is 
forced  by  the  necessity  of  the  case  to  do  aa  I  was  only  a 
traveller  for  a  few  months  in  China,  but  I  found  myself 
obliged  to  acquire  the  habit  of  speaking  what  seemed  to 
to  me,  at  first,  nonsensical  rubbish.  I  could  not  get  on 
without  it  On  my  arrival  I  sot  a  Chinese  servant  —  aei^ 
Tanta  in  China  are  all  called  "  ooya ; "  in  fact,  this  is  one  of 
the  words  of  Pigeon  English  :  and  it  ia  scarcely  neceaaary 
to  state  that  it  la  not  derived  from  the  Irish.  It  la  usual  lo 
breakfast  about  twelve  o'clock,  and  it  is  customary  to  have 
.  some  tea,  toaat,  and  perhaps  an  egg  served  in  your  bed- 
room when  you  get  np,  and  before  dreaaing.  The  first 
morning  I  expressed  my  wiahes  on  tliis  matter  in  my  usual 
way  of  talk,  and  tlie  "bov,"  went  off  smiling,  as  if  he 
understood  my  meaning  ;  but  aa  he  did  not  come  back,  I 
made  aome  inquiiiea  of  my  friends  in  the  house.    They 


])reakfast,  and  would  like  it  immediatelv.  I  was  then 
told  that  I  mieht  as  well  have  talked  Greei  to  him,  and 
that  I  onght  to  nave  said,  "  Catchey  some  cluiw-chow,  chop- 
chop."  Chotp-ehow  ia  understood  in  thia  aa  something  to 
eat,  and  the  last  doable  word  is  eqtjivaleut  lo  "  quick- 
quick."  Had  I  been  a  comic  actor,  and  the  ordering  my 
breakfaat  been  a  farce,  it  might  have  been  possible  to  feel 
that  I  was  saying  the  right  thing  in  this  wav.  That  not 
being  my  "pigeon,"  I  ^It  reluctant  to  do  It;  but  when 
eating,  drinking,  and  all  your  wants  are  found  to  depend 
npon  lis  use,  yon  soon  give  in  ;  and  this  ia  the  reason  why 
it  advances  and  spreads  lu  China. 

One  would  suppose  that  such  a  mode  of  speaking  could 
only  have  a  temporary  existence,  but  these  facts  are  ^ven 
to  show  that  such  will  not  be  the  case,  and  that  there  la  no 
chance'  of  its  dying  out.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  the 
Chinese  now  adopting  it  amous  themselves  aa  a  meona  of 
communication.  There  is  nothing  new  in  this ;  it  is  only 
hiatory  repeating  itaelf.  We  have  on  record  the  growth  of 
other  languages  which  must  have  be^n  under  similar  eon- 
ditiona.  A  notable  instance  of  this  is  the  language  known 
aa  Hindostanee.  Ita  origin  datea  from  the  Mohammedan 
conquest  of  India.  It  wsia  named  the  Oordoo,  or  "  camp 
language,"  because  it  grew  up  in  the  "  camp  "  of  the  in- 
vatHrs.  Hie  conquerors  and  the  conquered  spoke  entirely 
different  languages,  and  as  a  consequence  their  means  ot 
communication  at  first  must  have  been  only  frasmentarT. 
Each,  however,  acquired  broken  bits  of  the  other  s  speeco, 
and  time  at  last  welded  the  whole  into  a  language.  It  baa 
now  a  grammar  based  on  the  Hindoo  or  Sanacnt,  and  an 
ample  dictionary,  where  it  will  be  found  that  about  three 
fourths  of  the  words  belong  to  the  language  of  the  invading 
Power.  Hiis  has  long  been  the  lingua-franca  of  India. 
Many  languages  are  spoken  there,  but  this  one  will  carry 
you  over  nearly  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  country. 
Tlie  pure  Farsee,  or  Persian,  remained,  and  is  still  con- 
sidered the  Intrra-bat,  or  high-court  language.  Of  coarse 
the  camp  might  jabber  any  combination  of  sounds  it  found 
most  suited  to  its  wants,  but  the  dignity  of  a  court  could 
not  submit  to  the  introduction  of  such  barbarisms.  And 
for  the  same  reason  Pigeon  English  would  scarcely  yet  be 
a  fit  language  for  St  James's  or  Windsor  Castle.  Imagine 
a  Chinese  Embassy,  with  the  principal  persont^e  in  it  ex- 
plaining to  her  Majesty  that  ne  is  "  one  piecey  ambassa- 
dor ;  tJiat  belongey  my  pigeon.  Emperor  of  China,  one 
very  muchy  bi^  piecey  Emperor,"  etc.  Clearly  thia  atyle 
of  talk  is  not  likely  to  be  used  for  diplomatic  purposes  for 

Pigeon  English  is  as  yet  in  such  a  very  rudimentary 
form,  that  to  talk  of  ita  grammar  or  vocabularv'  would  only 
raise  a  amile  among  those  fomiliar  with  it.  When  yon  hear 
it  spoken  it  sounds  like  the  utter  defiance  of  alt  grammar ; 
and  yet  if  we  are  to  remain  in  the  country,  aa  the  Moham- 
medans did  In  India;  if  we  are  to  retain  our  commercial 
camps  —  and  our  treaty-porta  in  that  country  are  exactly 
such  —  and  if  we,  and  the  Americans  at  the  aame  time,  go 
on  extending  our  commerce,  a  common  langoage  is  an 
atlsolute  condition  of  the  case,  and  thia  new  form  of  apeech 
must  progress.  Already  its  idiomatic  forms  are  becoming 
defined  and  understood. 

Chinese  modea  of  expression  are  curiously  mixed  with 
English  ones.  The  interrogative  form  is  purely  Chinese- 
Suppose  yon  wish  to  ask  a  man  if  he  can  do  anything  for 
you,  the  sentence  is  pnt,"Cando?  No  can  do?  ana  the 
reply  is  eiven  by  repealing  whichever  sentence  expreisea 
hU  abilities.  It  is  the  aame  with  ''  UndersUnd  ?  No  un- 
deratand  ?  "  "  Piecey  "  ia  a  word  that  ia  largely  used,  and 
clearly  has  its  origin  in  our  own  language  of  commerce 
which  talks  of  "  a  piece  of  goods  ; "  but  with  the  Cbln»- 
mau  everything  is  a  "piecev."  He  does  not  say  "one 
man,"  but  *'one  piecey  man.  There  are  a  few  Hindot- 
tanee  words  in  use.  such  as  "  chit,"  for  a  letter,  *■  tiffin,"  for 
lunch,  and  "bund,"  for  a  quay  or  an  embankment.  The 
word  " Mandarin "  is  from  the  Fortu^ueae  ;  "Dios''ofthe 
aame  langoage  became  "  Joss,"  and  is  a  weU-koown  word 
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in  Chiiut,  Jou-honie,  or  God- house —  ineuung  a  Temple  — 
being  derived  from  iu  "  Sevey  "  ii  from  the  Fortmnieie 
and  u  ftliTBji  used  w  the  equiTklent  of  "  Ldov."  To  tuiTe, 
or  to  be  connected  with,  is  alwftyi  ezpreued  by  "  be- 
longey."  If  you  wish  to  My  ao  ardcle  ii  not  youri,  ^on 
ezpresi  it  thus  :  "  That  no  belongey  me ; "  or  if  uiytung 
ii  not  an  affiur  of  youn,  yon  lay,  "  Th>t  no  belong^  my 
pigeon."  Thii  terminal  «y  of  "  belongey  "  ia  one  of  tlie 
^ma  which  ii  pecnltar  to  Uiis  new  language.  From  it  we 
have  "mippoaey,"  "talkey,"  "walkey,"  "catchey,"  etc. 
^M  ForUigneM  "  aavey,"  which  wm  one  of  the  fint  wordi 
In  nee,  may  b«  tlie  orizin&l  root  of  thiiform.  Uany  of  the 
words  In  nie  am  of  nnlcDown  origin.  In  a  number  of  caaea 
the  English  aappose  them  to  be  Chineae,  while  the  Chi- 
neae,  on  the  other  hand,  take  them  to  be  English.  "  Chow- 
cIkiw  "  it  one  of  these  words.  I  lieard  my  own  servant  tell 
pome  of  his  countirmen  that  "  Chow-chow  "  was  the  Eng- 
lish for  "food."  It  was  on  the  bank  of  the  Tang-taee, 
near  Nankin ;  tfaey  were  conntry  peonle,  and  as  he  conld 
ooDvene  with  me,  he  no  doubt  aeemed  to  them  a  perfectly 
safe  authority.  A  good  many  Chineae  words  are  of  course 
nied,  bvt  the  bulk  of  the  vocabulary  ia  English. 

It  is  not  very  satisfactory  to  look  forward  even  to  the 
bare  possibility  of  such  a  caricature  of  our  tongue  becoming 
an  eatabllahed  langoage.  Should  this  ever  be  the  result, 
trftnalationa  into  it  ot  our  claaaic  anlhors  will  become  a 
neceedty.  Shakeapeare  and  Milton  timed  into  Pigeon 
English  are  fearfid  even  to  think  of.  There  ia  a  translation 
already  in  existence  from  one  of  our  drunatists.  It  begins 
something  in  ttus  way ;  — 

TOFSIoa-OALOW  I 

That  nigbtey  time  begin  chop  chop, 
Ons  yonug  man  walkey  —  no  can  stop. 
Haikey  snow  I  maakey  ica  t 
Ho  carrr  Bss  wid  chop  so  nice  .— 

■•  Topsids-galow  1  " 

,        ry.  on 

Looksae  sharp  — 
Him  talkej  largey,  talkey  stronfc. 
Too  muehey  onrio—  all  same  gong— 
"  Topsid»«a]o« 
Inside  house  him  can  ace  light. 
And  every  room  got  Sre  allri^t. 
He  lookey  plenty  ics  more  high, 


•'  Topsii 

By'm  bya  rain  come  —  werry  dark, 
"  Have  got  water,  werry  wlds." 
"Haakeyl  my  "  " 


Top^e-gsloir  I 
«  Uan-man  I "    One  girley  lalkey  he, 
"  What  for  vou  go  topside  lookses !  " 
And  one  Ume  more  be  pient^r  cry> 
But  ^  time  walkey  pien^  high  — 

"  Topiide.galo«  1 " 
"  Take  care  I  that  spoil'am  tree  young  nuu 
Take  care  that  ice  I     He  want  man-man  I 
That  coolie  chin-chin  he  good  uieht. 
He  »lkey  ■■  my  can  go  all  righu" 

"  Topnde«alow  I " 

Joss-ptgeon  man  he  soon  begin, 

Uorning-iime  that  Joss  cbln-chln. 
He  no  man  see  —  him  plenty  ftax, 
Cos  some  man  talkey  —  he  can  hear  I 

"  Topside-galow  I ' 
That  young  man  die,  one  large  dog  see. 
Too  muchqr  bobbery  flndey  he  ; 
He  hand  belong  cola  —  all  aame  ice. 
Have  got  flag,  with  chop  lo  nice. 

"  Topaide-galow  1 " 


Qramman  b 
Father  catchey  chow-^ow  for  him  piecqr 
Sheep,"  etc. 

The  Misaionary  "pigeon  "  will  also  in  doe  time  deuud 
a  translation  of  the  Bible  into  this  very  vul«r  toagM. 
Death  has  many  conaolationa,  and  to  the  number  maj  la 
added  thia  new  one,  that  before  the  consummation  fbrKold 
above  c^n  be  realixed,  we  will  have  passed  away,  andom 
ears  will  be  deaf  to  the  hideous  reault. 

Suppose  auy  book  for  which  yon  bad  twerenee,  or  em 
a  favorite  piece  of  poetry  whose  words  your  lips  loved  tt 
repeat  —  imagine  your  feelings  on  hearing  it  cooToted 
into  aomething  like  the  following.  It  ia  a  tiansiatiMi  cf 
"  Excelsior  "  iota  Pigeon  English.  It  may  be  oecessair  to 
explain  to  those  whose  education  has  been  n^lected  is 
this  Lauguase  of  the  Future,  that  "  topside  "  mean)  them, 
as  the  opposite  of  "  bottomside."    "  Galow  "  is  ui 


"  Chop-chop  "  means  qnick-qnick,  bnt  anything  nch  ii  a 

stamp,  monogram,  or  device,  would   be  called  a  "ekop.' 

"  Haskey  "  ia  another  of  those  words  whoee  origb  ia  »■ 

known.     Tt  has  to  do  a  great  deal  of  duty  in  H^eoD  £«■ 

liah.     In  the  following  it   meana  "  not withatandi  ng."    la 

"  chin-chin  Joss  "  is  to  worship  God ;  to  chin-chin  a  pw- 

a<m  ia  to  aalute  him.     By  plat^g  the  original  alongaidac^ 

the  tranatation  the  reader  will  easily  make  out  the  reouu- 

der  of  the  piece.     The  moral,  it  wul  be  noticed,  ia  by  dn 

Pigeon  English  translator.  W.  Snmoa. 

ExoBUiioa  1 

The  ihades  of  night  were  blling  &st. 

As  through  an  Alpine  villsgs  passed 

A  youth  who  bore,  'mid  snow  and  ice, 

A  banner  with  the  strange  dcvioe, 

Hta  brow  was  sad ;  hia  eye  beneath 
.   Flashed  like  a  falchion  from  ita  iheath. 

And  like  a  ailver  clarion  rung 

The  accents  of  that  unknown  tongn^ 

"  Excelsior ! " 

In  happy  homes  be  saw  the  light 

Of  honaehold  Srei  gleam  warm  and  bright ; 

Above,  the  apectral  glaciers  shone. 

And  tttaa  Ua  Upa  escaped  a  groan, 

"  Excelsior! " 
"  Try  not  the  Pass  1 "  the  old  man  said, 
"  Dark  lowers  the  tempest  overhead. 

The  roaring  torrent  is  deep  and  wide  I  " 
.    And  loud  mat  clarion  jcnot  replied. 


"  Oh  stay,"  the  maiden  said,  "  and  rest 
Thy  weary  head  npon  this  bieaat  I " 
A  tear  stood  in  bis  bright  blue  eye. 
Bet  still  he  snswered,  with  a  aigh, 

"  Exo^aior  I ' 

"Beware  the  jnne-lree's  withered  brancht 
Brware  the  awfU  avalanche  I " 
This  was  the  peasant's  last  good  night  I 
A  voice  replied,  fiar  up  the  '    '  '  - 


irl" 


Tou  loo  muehey  laugh  I    What  for  sing  T 
I  ibink  so  yon  no  savey  what  thing  I 
Suppos^  you  no  h'lottg  clever  inside. 
More  better  jm  go  walk  topside  I 

"  Topiide^alow ! " 


At  break  of  day,  aa  beavenwsrd 
The  piona  monka  of  St.  Bernard 
Uttered  the  oftrrepeated  prayer, 
A  voice  cried  through  the  startled  air, 

"Exo-  ■ 
A  traveller,  by  the  faithful  hound, 
BaD^baried  in  the  anew  was  fband. 
Still  srasping  in  bis  hand  of  ice 
That  Danner,  with  the  strange  device, 

"  Excelsior  I " 
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Therb  ii  a  celebraUd  pasiage  In  odb  of  Lord  Hacko- 
lay'a  Euays,  in  which  he  eloquentlr  ezpatiAtes  on  the 
imprenioQB  which  lurTivort  of  a  Dearly  extinct  generktioD 
mxy  retain  of  the  Library  o(  Holland  HoDse.  "Tbej  will 
remember  how  the  la«C  debate  was  dUcutted  in  one  corner, 
and  the  last  comedy  of  Scribe  in  another ;  while  Wilkie 
gazed  with  modest  admiration  on  Sir  Joshua'i  Baretti, 
while  Mackintosh  turned  over  Tliomas  Aquinoe  to  verify  a 
quotation,  while  Talleyrand  reiated  bis  converMtioua  with 
fiairas  at  the  Laxemboui-E,  or  his  ride  with  Lannee  over 
the  field  of  Auiterlitz."     Tbii  UMtau  vivant  ttrikei  qb  ai  a 


had  BO  long  and  lumtnooB  a  beadroU  of  eqoal  or  greater 
celebrltiea  to  cfaooie  from  and  group  at  he  tfaouaht  fiL 
Charlea  Jamas  Fox,  Grey,  Grenville,  "  Monk "  Lewis, 
Sheridan,  Windham,  Bom  illy,  Tiarney,  Parr,  Homer, 
Jeffrey,  Sydney  Smith,  Luttrell,  Byron,  Moore,  Sc^rs, 
Thurlow,  Eldon,  Lyndhurst,  Brouebnm,  Melbourne,  Grat- 
tao,  Curran,  Davy,  Lawrence,  Landseer,  CanoTs,  Cheotrey, 
WaisfaiDrton  Irvinz,  Alexander  and  Williiuuvon  Humboldt, 
Fozio  di  Borgo,  Molb,  Guixot,  Lord  and  Lady  PalmerBton, 
the  Prince  and  Frtncess  de  Lieven,  Madame  de  Stael  — 
all  these  might  have  been  seen  coaversLDZ  in  that  library, 
by  8  nobleman  itill  living  and  presenting  m  hia  own  person 
an  admirable  example  of  the  most  caliivated  school  of 
statesmanship. 

There  are  enough  to  fill  every  niche  in  that  "  venerable 
diamber  "  if  we  were  to  set  about  re-peopling  it  with  the 
illustrious  dead ;  and  there  is  barely  a  room  in  the  man- 
sion, or  a  spot  in  the  grounds,  which  i*  not  associated 
with  some  hallowed  image  or  cherished  memory.  It  was 
in  what  is  now  the  dining-room,  that  the  dying  Addison 
entreated  the  forgiveness  of  his  wondering  friend  Gay,  and 
told  tha  yoang  Earl  of  Warwick  that  be  had  sent  for  him 
to  see  bow  a  Cliriitian  could  die.  It  was  in  the  Gilt  Room, 
fitted  up  by  Rich,  Earl  of  Holland,  for  a  ball  given  to 
Charlea  I.  and  Henrietta  Maria  on  their  marriace,  that 
Henry  Fox,  the  first  Baron  Holland,  gave  a  ball  to  the 
beautv  and  fashion  of  1753,  when  GeoTRe  Selwyn  danced 
with  Miss  Kitty  Compton,  and  the  Duke  of  Queeniberry 
C"  Uld  Q.")  with  Ladv  Caroline  Petersham ;  when  the 
Dnke  and  Duchess  of  Bedford  (the  very  Duke  blackened 


by  "Junius  "  and  the  identical  Duchess  d — d  by  Francis) 
"  cat  in  at  whist "  with  Rigby  and  Lady  Townsend  (Smol- 
lett's Lady  of  Quality) ;  while  Horace  Walpole,  Calcrafl, 


and  Commodore  Keppel  "  only  looked  on."  "  The  Break- 
fast Boom  "  was  the  scene  oE  the  well-authenticated  anec- 
dote of  Lord  Brougham,  who  slept  at  Holland  House  the 
night  before  the  delivery  of  his  principal  speech  on  the 
Queen's  trial.  On  coming  down  to  breakfast  Lord  Hol- 
land saw  his  guest  buailj'  writing  at  a,  side  table,  and  found 
that,  instead  of  preparing  for  the  grand  effort,  he  was 
drawing  the  clauses  of  bis  Hkiucation  Bill.  The  plaster 
statuette  in  the  Picture  Boom,  was  brought  bv  himself 
aboQt  a  year  before  his   death  ;  and   when,  in   his  latter 

Ears,  he  came  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  at  Holland  House, 
would  oEten  sit  moodily  down,  and,  missing  the  friendly 
faces  of  bygone  days,  he  more  than  once  even  burst  into 

"  And  hence  the  charm  historic  scenes  impart, 
'Hence  Tiber  awes  and  Avon  melts  the  heart. 
Aerial  furms,  in  Tempe's  classic  vale. 
Glance  tbrougb  the  gloom  and  whisper  In  the  gale." 

Aerial  forms  flit  by  us  at  every  turn  we  take  in  the 
garden  or  the  grounds  i  whether  we  pause  in  the  field 
where  Lady  Sarab  Lennox  was  making  hay  or  (some  say) 
romping  with  I^rd  Newbottle  as  George  III.  rode  by ;  or 
in  tile  elevated  (once  open)  space  where  Cromwell  held 
counsel  with  Ireloa ;  or  at  the  Moats  where  Best  shot  Lord 


request ;  or  at  the  piece  of  water  in  which  the  DncbesM 
d'Anmale  used  to  a|ig1e  for  perch.  Yon  may  encounter  an 
actual  spuit,  if  you  have  a  taile  for  the  supernatural,  by 
remaining  in  the  Green  Lane  till  nightfall,  where  Ladr 
Diana  Rich  encountered  her  own  ap^rition ;  and  should 
the  moon  be  shining,  you  may  take  up  a  position,  soBte 
two  hundred  yards  from  the  south  &ODt,  where  Scott, 
guided  there  by  Moore,  repeated  his  own  familiar  lines :  — 

"  If  thou  wonldst  view  fair  Melrose  aright, 
Qo  visit  it  bv  the  pale  moonlight. 
For  the  gay  beams  of  lightsome  day 
Gild  bat  to  flont  the  nuns  gray." 


trizae,  conversational  brilliancy,  and  cosmopolitan  hospi- 
tality will  live  only  in  the  memory  of  a  few  old  men,  who 
will  in  vain  seek,  amid  new  streets,  and  squares,  and  rul- 
way  stations,  for  the  site  of  that  dwelling^ which  was  in 
their  youth  the  favorite  resort  of  wits  and  beauties,  of 
painters  and  poets,  of  scholars,  philosophers,  and  states- 
men. Considering  how  time  is  passing  and  the  gaps  he  is 
hourly  making  with  his  scythe  in  oral  tradition,  this  as- 
sumption was  in  a  fair  way  to  become  fact,  when  the  bold 
and  nappy  thought  occurred  to  an  adopted  daughter  of  tha 
house  to  write  its  history,  to  bring  together  all  its  published 
or  unpublished  records,  to  interweave  them  with  remiDis- 
cences  and  scattered  notices  from  all  qnarters,  and  call  in 
the  aid  of  the  engraver  and  photographer  to  complete  tha 
vivid  impression  of  the  salient  features  and  points  of  inter- 
ily  impossible  to  delineate  with  the 


est  whicn 
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Princess  Harie  Liechtenstein,  the  Marie  Fox  of  Holland 
House,  was  under  twenty  when  she  set  about  her  work,  but 
her  youth  could  hardly  have  been  deemed  a  disqualifie»- 
tion  by  those  who  knew  her  best,  or  the  family  papen 
would  not  have  been  placed  at  her  disposal,  nor  would  she 
have  been  so  willingly  and  effectively  seconded  by  her 
friends.  The  fact  is,  they  had  seen  ample  proof  of  her 
powers  of  application,  intelligence,  and  capacity.  She 
combined  the  advantases  of  foreign  and  English  education, 
and,  thanks  to  the  Italian  part  of  it  coming  in  aid  of  rare 
natural  gifls,  she  possesses  a  highly  culUvated  taste  in 
painting,  sculpture,  and  all  objects  of  vertu.  Wanting 
this,  even  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  who  projected  a  work  on 
the  same  subject,  would  have  proved  an  unsatiafactary 
fuide  through  rooms  crowded  with  art  treasures.  We  miss 
Him  certain^  in  tbe  literary  and  political  portions  of  tha 
book ;  but  the  authoress  has  done  all  that  could  be  done  by 
discriminating  research  to  supply  her  comparative  defi- 
ciency, and  her  accumulated  stores  of  information  are,  if 
anything,  rather  too  profusely  displayed.  She  is  also  a  lit- 
tle too  sententious  and  sentimental,  as  clever  young  people 
of  both  aexea  are  apt  to  be  till  they  have  been  taught  by 
experience  how  many  sound  reflections  have  grown  into 
truisms,  how  many  natural  burata  of  sensibility  have  be- 
come commonplace  by  uae.  Buthergeneral  tone  of  thought 
and  feeling  is  unimpeachable  ;  her  animation  never  fla^  ; 
we  feel  at  every  step  that  she  Is  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  genius  of  the  place  ;  and  she  has  plenty  of  fresh  an- 
ecdotes and  pieces  of  information  to  compensate  for  the 
introduction  of  the  old,  which,  afler  all,  are  frequently 
acceptable  as  saving  the  trouble  of  reference.  Besides, 
although  the  lives  of  the  chief  illustrations  of  this  classic 
mansion  are  well  known,  we  do  not  see  how  Its  annals  could 
have  been  written  without  reverting  to  them,  and  there  b 
hardly  one  which  may  not  be  set  in  a  clearer  point  of  view 
by  fixing  its  precise  connection  with  the  locality. 

Thus,  it  is  disputed  whether  Addison's  marriage  with 
the  Countess  of  Warwick  preceded  or  followed  his  intro- 
duction to  Holland  House.  Johnson  says,  "  She  was  per- 
suaded to  marry  him  on  terms  much  like  those  on  which  a 
Turkish  Princess  ia  expoused,  to  whom  the  Sultan  is  re- 
ported to  pronounce, '  Daughter.  I  eivc  thee  this  man  for 
thy  slave.'     But  she  always  remembered  her  own  rank, 
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ud  thought  herielf  entitled  to  treat  the  tutor  of  her  son 
with  Terr  little  ceremonj."  Johnsoa'a  authority  wei 
"  Spenoe  8  Anecdotet,"  ■'.  «•,  Pope ;  and  Pope'*  feelinga 
toirardc  Addiion  may  be  collected  from  the  fBinoua  lines 
endiog,  — 

"  Who  but  miut  laagh,  if  Biich  ■  mxa  there  be, 
Who  woald  not  weep,  if  Atticni  were  he  1  " 

Lord  Macaalay  njt  that  the  indmacj  of  the  pur  btom 
from  the  circamitance  of  their  being  near  neighbors,  when 
Addiion  occopied  a  amall  dnelling,  once  the  aoode  of  Nell 
Gwj^n,  at  Cheliea.  Mias  Lucy  A^a  prints  two  letlen 
from  him  to  the  yonng  Earl  of  so  earlj  a  date  ai  1708, 
purporting  to  be  written  from  Sandy  End,  a  hamlet  of  Ful- 
nam,  and  containing  Mme  advice  as  to  hooka,  bat  by  no 
mean*  b  the  tone  of  a  tutor  addreseing  a  pupil.  Tbia  wai 
eight  years  before  the  marriage  (which  came  off  in  1716), 
and  fevon  Johnaou'i  hypothesia  that  the  courtship  was 
prolonged.  Addison  died  in  1719,  in  what  is  now  the 
DiniDg  Boom ;  the  same  in  which  he  used  to  pace  up  and 
down  with  a  bottle  of  wine  at  each  end,  or  (according  to 
another  version)  with  a  bottle  of  port  at  one  end  and  a 
bottle  of  aherry  at  the  other.  We  doubt  the  sherry ;  a 
wine  little  known,  except  as  Sherris  Sack,  till  it  gradually 
anperseded  Madeira  for  general  use,  under  the  patronage 
of^Geoi^  IV.,  when  Prince  of  Wales.  Blackstone  com- 
posed his  Commentariea  with  a  bottle  of  port  at  his  elbow. 
ntt'a  deTOtion  to  port  is  well  known.  Johnson'a  rule  wai 
—  "Claret  for  boys  ;  port  for  men;  brandy  for  heroes." 
"  Then  give  me  claret,"  exclaimed  Burke  ;  "  I  like  to  be  a 

In  the  same  room  stands  Addison's  writing  table  —  a 
amall  table,  with  a  cover  of  green  cloth,  faded  and  defaced 
tj  Inkblots.  An  inscription  statei  that  it  belonged  to  the 
lught  Hon.  Joseph  Addison,  then  living  in  the  Temple ; 
and  after  being  succesxi rely  in  the  possession  of  his 
daughter,  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  and  of  Samuel  Rogers 
was  purchased  by  the  last  Lord  Holland  at  the  sale*  of 
Bogeri'  effects  in  18G6.  Addison's  last  autograph  may  be 
Men  in  the  Library  Passage,  where  hangs  what  was  long 
believed  to  be  a  genuine  portrait  of  him  m>m  the  life;  and 
literary  enthusiasts  were  wont  to  trace  all  the  features  of 
his  mind  in  the  limned  features  before  them,  till  it  was 
onluckily  discovered  to  be  the  portnut  of  his  friend.  Sir 
Andrew  Pountaine. 

The  most  curious  and  interesting  of  the  family  MS.  lap- 
plied  for  this  book  are  the  accounts  of  what  passed  between 
George  111.  and  Lady  Sarah  Lennox  in  1761,  uarefully 
composed  by  her  brother  in-law,  the  first  Lord  Holland, 
and  her  son,  Captain  Henry. Napier,  R.  N.,  writing  appar- 
ently at  her  dictation.  Contrary  to  the  prevalent  under- 
standing and  belief,  the  King  made  a  distinct,  deliberate 
proposal,  which  was  distinctly,  deliberately  refused.  The 
commencement  of  her  acquaintance  with  Royalty  is  a  strik- 
ing exemplification  of  the  manner  in  which  a  seemingly 
immaterial  event  in  childhood  may  influence  a  life.  Cap- 
t^n  Napier  writes  — 

"  My  grandfather,  as  I  said,  being  about  the  conn,  his  chil- 
dren were  often  uken  to  walk  in  Keuiington  Gardens  by  their 
French  or  Swiss  governess,  to  see  the  roval  family  promenade, 
as  they  usually  Hid,  on  the  Broad  Walk ;  the  children  could 
speak  no  English,  and  on  one  of  tbese  days  of  public  procession, 
while  the  ^veraesa  and  my  aunt,  Lady  Louisa  Conolly,  were 
qnietly  looking  on,  mv  mother,  who  was  of  s  lively,  volatile  dii- 
posltion,  suddenly  broke  from  the  astonished  FrencJiwoman,  and 
bounding  up  to  iha  King,  exclaimed  laughing,  '  Comment  vous 
portei-voui.  Monsieur  Te  Bol;  voua  avez  una  grande  et  belle 
maisoD  ici,  n'esn»  pes  t '  Old  George  the  Second  was  delighted 
at  this  nafijrf<  and  soon  discovering  who  she  was,  desired  that 
she  iboold  be  bronght  very  often  to  see  him.  ...  On  one  occa- 
sion, after  a  romp  with  my  mother,  he  (the  King]  suddenly 
snatched  her  up  in  his  anna,  and,  after  depoaiting  her  in  a  large 
china  jar,  ahnt  down  the  cover  to  prove  her  courage,  but  soon 
rdeased  her  when  he  fooad  that  the  only  effect  waa  to  make  her, 
with  a  merry  voice,  tiegiu  aingiag  the  French  song  of '  Malbruc,' 
with  which  he  was' quite  delightel." 

Her  mother  dying  in  1751,  she  remained  in  Ireland  under 
Hie   duu^  of  her  eldest  suter,  Lady  Eildare,«flerwarda 


Duchess  of  L^einsler,  till  ahe  was  past  thirteen,  when  ike 
took  up  her  abode  r'th  a  younger  sister,  Lady  Holliad,  it 
Holland  House.  On  bearing  trf'  her  return  to  the  vicid^ 
of  his  palace,  the  old  King  expressed  a  strong  deaiie  to  m 
her ;  and  on  her  entering  the  circle,  a  shy,  timid  girl,  joit 
ripening  into  womanhood,  his  Majesty,  entirely  DbfiTkni  of 
the  lapiie  of  years,  began  "  to  joke  and  play  with  her  u  if 
she  were  stiU  a  child  of  five  years  old."  Fbding  hit  ca- 
joleries met  with  blushes  and  confusion  instead  of  the  boU 
TiTacity  of  the  olden  time,  he  loudly  and  rudelv  gave  «it 
to  his' disappoiolment,  exclaiming,  "Poohl  She  it  gnm 
quite  stupid."  His  grandson,  the  Heir  Apparent,  *>• 
very  differently  affectal  by  the  embanassed,  aUaOst  ww). 
ing  young  beauty.  "  He  was  then  (writes  Captain  st- 
pier)  stmck  with  admiration  and  pity,  feeUngs  that  ripuHd 
into  an  attachment  which,  as  I  have  been  told,  never  lift 
him,  even  in  bis  moat  unsettled  moments,  until  the  dif  << 
his  death." 

Lord  Holland  and  Captain  Napier  substantially  sgres  n 
the  m^n  fact,  the  proposal,  which  is  also  mentioned  •■  t 
rumor  by  Mr.  George  Grenville  in  his  diary.  It  w»s  madl 
thus  :  — 

"  One  evening  at  a  private  court  ball,  when  Ladv  Ssrsli  ns 
absent,  the  King  entered  into  conveiaaiion  with  "^TJ°{" 
Strangways,  her  cousin,  and  anon^  other  things  fkeo  to 
when  she  meant  to  leave  town.  '  I  mtend  to  remsin  fcr  * 
coronation,  air.'  He  answered  that  it  would  be  a  flna  ngst,  m 
was  not  yet  to  lake  place  ....  'baltha-e  miU  htim  tirmam 
until  Oitrt  U  a  Qatm,  and  J  Ihink  yourjhaid  U  the  fiti^  f^m 
for  it;  ttll gaitr friend  to  fiom  me.' 

"  '  When  my  mother  nent  saw  him  at  court,'  Mr,  Hs[»B-e» 
tiuaea,  '  he  took  her  alone  into  a  receu  of  one  of  the  Isrpv* 
dowB  and  said,  "Hm  your  friend  told  jon  of  my  convertU* 
with  her?"  "  Tes,  sir."  "And  what  do  you  think  of  it!  T* 
me,  for  my  happineai  deptnda  on  it  1 "  "Nothing,  au,  ■■ 
my  mother's  replj  ;  upon  which  he  left  her  abmpUy,  eadsuDOi 
pettishly,  "  Nothing  comes  of  nothing."  '  " 

She  relented  a  little  on  bearing  of  a  warm  difpl«rf 
sympathy  and  feeling  on  the  part  of  her  royal  lover,  ™| 
she  was  severely  hurl  by  a  fall  in  riding  ;  and,  «teo » 
die  was  cast  by  his  selection  of  a  bride,  she  frankly  sdiaiK 
a  natural  toudi  of  feminine  pique  at  his  want  of  vtjiuos 
and  constancy. 

"  I  shall  take  care,"  she  writes  to  Lady  Saaan,  "  to  shwikii 
1  am  not  mortified  lo  anybody,  but  if  it  is  true  that  one  »« 
anybody  with  •  reserved  cold  manner,  he  shall  have  it,  1 1*™ 
him  Now  Miowhatl  think  about  it  rovaelf,  excepting  ibBi™ 
revenge  I  have  almost  forgiven  him;  luckily  forme  IdidnoiW" 
him,  and  only  lilted,  nor  did  the  title  weigh  anything  wittW 
So  little  at  least  that  my  disappointment  did  not  affect  mj  ipo* 
above  one  hour  or  two,  I  believe.  I  did  not  cry,  I  sssuie  JM. 
which  I  believe  you  will,  as  I  know  yoa  were  more  set  npw  » 
than  I  was.  The  thing  I  am  most  angij  at  is  looking  so  ■  ' 
fool,  as  I  shall,  for  having  gone  so  often  tor  nothing ; 
II  he  was  lo  change  hil  mind  again  (wbi' 


itlili*^ 


though)  and  not  give  a  very,  very  good  reason  for  his  a>ndiiiJ,i 
would  not  have  him ;  for  if  he  is  so  weak.as  to  be  govemsi  •! 
everybody  I  shall  have  but  a  bad  time  of  it." 

The  incidents  of  the  royal  marriage,  at  whidi  she  ^ 
peared  as  bridesmaid,  are  well  known  ;  but  we  9"''5**3T 
the  topic  without  expreaeing  a  regret  that  Captain  Nsp"" 
manuscript  has  not  been  printed  entire,  without  nC*  ■ 
comment,  at  least  in  Hba  appendix.  n  t>  ^ 

The  authoress  speaks  from  hearsay,  Sir  Henry  B<»I» 
from  peraonal  observation  and  experience,  on  the  weip^ 
subject  of  those  famous  dinners  to  which  Holland  Boom* 
so  largely  indebted  for  its  immortality.  "  The-  ni»«- 
hand,'"  he  says,  "  here  was  that  of  the  mistress,  a  i«w 
able  woman  in  every  way,  well  remembered  by  all  ™ 
knew  her,  difficult  to  describe  to  those  who  did  w*^ 
pr«me  in  her  own  mansion  and  family,  she  cxeieii'jj 
singular  and  seemingly  capricious  tyranny  even  QvergM* 
of  the  highest  rank  and  pretension."  We  donbl  ^^t 
ter-hand,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  thinking  that  «bs«*« 
not  have  succeeded  in  establishing  her  iron  rule  ^J* 
that  "soft  collar  of  social  esteem'*^  which  Lord  B™*?V 
charm  of  manner  and  sweetness  of  tamper  never  iiwl" 
rivet  on  the  guests.      Instance  upon  iBstanee  his  bM 
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printed  of  her  eccentricity,  bnt  the  badeet  U  inexhauBtible. 
BwldBa  telling  Poodle  Byns;  to  more  a  little  farther  off,  on 
the  i^und  that  heraenieof  iniellwBa  affected  br  his  black- 
ing, and  Muding  ber  paee  round  tbe  table  to  t«fl  Macaulay 
to  itop  talking  becanae  ine  wanted  to  hear  Lord  Aberdeen, 
•be  once  called  up  a  celebrated  beauty,  told  her  to  kneel 
down  on  a  foot«toal,  and  after  pulling  off  ber  wreath  and 
diMTranging  her  hair  in  the  operation.  Mid,  "  There,  my 
dear,  now  you  look  decent ;  thoM  roies  were  quite  out  of 
keeping  with  your  style."     And  ihe  wai  right,  though  rude. 

One  aammer'a  day  Lord  Holland  came  down  to  dinner  in 
a  white  waittcoat,  which  certainly  loomed  large  on  his 
portly  figure,  ai^eBticig  (aa  Luttrell  whiipered  in  an  aside) 
the  iinBKe  of  a  tnrbot  standing  on  its  tail.  She  declared 
•he  would  not  sit  down  to  dinner  till  he  changed  It,  and  he 
had  no  alternative  hot  to  comply.  She  was  certainly  no 
rsapecter  of  peraons,  and  waa  brusque  without  reference  to 
ranK.  A  dinner  party  in  Great  Stanhope  Street  was  break- 
ing up,  and  Lord  Duacanaon  (the  late  Earl  of  Bessborou^h) 
h^  Un  the  room,  when  she  called  out,  ■'  Mr.  H.,  call  back 
Lord  Duncannon."  Mr.  H.  went  to  the  top  of  the  stair- 
case afid  told  hi*  lordship  that  he  waa  wanted.  On  bis 
presenting  himself  in  the  doorway  she  said,  "The  Ducheai 
of  Satberland  can't  dine  here  to-morrow,  and  I  want 
another  woman.  Bring  one  of  your  girls."  He  withdrew 
with  an  Bi«entlDg  bow. 

The  authoreMrelatettbat  once  when  this  imperioui  dame 
told  Sydney  Smith  to  ring  the  bell,  he  asked  whether  he 
had  not  better  sweep  the  room  too.  Familiar  as  he  wa« 
with  her  ways  he  would  scarcely  have  taken  offence  at  such 
ft  trifle,  since  some  one  must  ring  the  bell  for  a  lady  unless 
■he  is  to  get  un  and  ring  it  herself  But  they  bad  an  occa- 
•ional  tin,  and  a  visitor  at  dombe  Florey  who  found  him 
tedulously  attending  to  the  comforta  of  a  sucking  pig,  was 
informed  that  it  waa  intended  fora peace-offering  to  Lady 
Holland.  She  has  been  heard  pressing  Dutch  herrings  on 
an  epicure,  on  the  ground  that  thev  came  over  in  the  Am- 
baisador'a  bag;  and  a  most  appetizing  odor  they  must  have 
oommunicated  to  the  diapstehes.  The  Introducdon  of  the 
dahlia  into  England  is  said  to  be  owing  to  her  culinary  re. 
•earch.  Having  been  much  gratified  somewhere  in  the 
South  of  Europe  b^  her  first  acquuntance  with  Palestine 
■onp.  and  aacertainins  that  the  main  ingredient  waa  the 
Jerusalem  artichoke,  she  procured  what  she  supposed  to  be 
a  root  of  it,  and  forwarded  it  (probably  by  a  King's  Mes- 
•enger)  to  her  gardener  at  Holland  Bouse.  When  a  beau- 
tihr  flower  came  up  instead  of  a  succulent  vegetable,  ahe 
gazed  on  it  with  a  feeling  near  akin  to  that  of  Ihe  foxliunter 
who  complained  tliat  the  smell  of  the  violets  spoilt  the 
•cent.  But  the  value  of  her  acquisition  began  to  break 
Dpon  her  when  the  London  aeedamaD  who  came  to  look  at 
it  ofiTered  SO  guineas  for  a  root.  Another  version  Is,  that  a 
root  was  given  to  her  at  Valentia  in  1804  by  a  celetn«tcd 
botanist,  who  had  just  received  it,  an  nnknown  rarity,  from 
South  America.  At  all  eventa,  there  was  ample  justifica- 
tion for  the  graceful  verses  of  ber  lord  :  — 

"  The  dahlia  yon  brought  to  our  isle, 
Tonr  praises  forever  shall  >p«ak. 
In  Ksraens  aa  sweet  as  your  amiie. 
And  colora  aa  bright  as  your  cheek," 

She  was  an  aristocrat  to  the  tips  of  her  fingers,  and  spoke 
eontemptiiousl;  of  the  ribbon  of  tbe  Bath  as  "  a  thing  that 
was  got  by  deserving  it,"  —  an  objection,  by  the  way,  to 
which  it  la  not  invariably  exposed.  The  Garter  was  the  only 
English  Order  to  ber  taste. 

Allen  was  called  her  "pet  atheist"  and  abe  showed  no 
extraordinarr  reverence  for  the  Church  ritual  when  she 
caused  tbe  burial  service  to  be  performed  by  a  beneficed 
clergyman  (who,  we  hope,  was  not  privy  to  the  secret) 
over  tbe  body  of  a  kid,  having  first  given  out  that  the 
funeral  was  that  of  a  daughter  by  her  first  buoband,  whom 
bia  family  had  threatened  to  take  from  her.  That  daueh- 
ter  grew  up  to  be  a  charming  woman,  and  till  her 
death  in  1849  waa  femiliarly  known  as  "  the  kid  "  among 
her  friends.  Her  passion  waa  not  aingularily,  but  power. 
""      •     •     •  .g  couimandg,  and  latterly  she  would  I 


go  nowhere  unless  the  party  was  made  for  ber.  There 
was  to  be  no  rule  without  an  exception  in  ber  favor.  She 
waa  peremptory  in  stipulating  for  le»  petita  erUreti,  and  in- 
perhty  indifferent  about  tat  grandn.  On  the  evening  of  a 
srand  concert  at  Lanedowne  House,  Lord  Lanadawne,  afler 
dining  at  Brookes',  went  home  to  dress.  He  bad  half  got 
through  the  operation  —  i.  e.  (to  use  his  own  words  In 
telling  the  storv),  he  was  "  between  two  shirts,"  when  the 
door  of  the  adjoining  room  flew  open,  a  rustling  of  silk  — 
Jrott,  frou  —  met  his  ear,  and  a  female  'figure,  which  he 
fiuled  to  recognize,  slided  by.  It  was  Lady  Holland,  wbO| 
to  avoid  entering  like  other  people,  had  come  early,  made 
her  way  to  Lady  Lanadowne's  dressing-room,  and  insisted 
on  reinaining  tnere  till  the  company  were  assembled,  and 
then  entering  the  music-room  through  the  private  door  at 
the  end.  Let  It  not  be  forgotten  that  she  did  a  great  many 
kind  actions  as  well  as  a  great  many  odd  ones.  Come 
what  come  may,  she  always  stood' firmly  by  her  friends. 

The  Princess  relies  for  her  enumeration  of  habittiit  on 
"a  list  furnished  by  Elizabeth,  Lady  Holland,  to  Sir 
Jamea  Mackintosh."  She  is  apparently  not  aware  that  a 
register  of  the  dinners  was  kept  aa  regularlj^  aa  a  me^- 
chant'a  ledger  by  Allen.  It  was  in  the  posaeasion  of  Gen- 
eral Fox  shortly  before  his  death,  aad  opposite  the  record 
of  a  dinner  Including  the  Prince  of  Wales  (George  IV.) 
and  Sydney  Smith  is  a  marginal  note  by  the  General,  stat- 
ing that  this  waa  the  dinner  at  which  their  celebrated  paa- 
•age  of  arms  occurred :  — 

"  On  one  occasion  (says  the  Friacesa],  at  Holland  Hoase,  he, 
Sydn^  Smith,  was  himself  set  down  by  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
then  Prince  Bennt.  The  conversation  having  taken  the  tarn 
of  discussing  who  waa  the  wickedest  man  that  had  ever  lived, 
Sydney  Smith,  addressing  himself  to  the  Prince,  said,  '  The 
lucent  Orleans,  and  he  was  a  Prince.'  The  Prince's  answer 
was  short,  quiet,  and  biting.  Ignuring  even  his  interlocutor's 
snmame,  he  said,  '  I  ahonld  givo  the  preference  to  his  tutor,  the 
Abb^  Dabola,  and  A«  was  nprieit,  Hr.  Sydney.' " 

Hie  Quarlerly  reviewer  doubts  whether  the  Prince  ever 
dined  at  Holland  House  after  he  became  Regentrand  thinka 
that'it  was  not  at  all  like  Svdney  Smith  to  provoke  snob  ' 
a  retort.  The  most  distinguished  survivor  of  the  Holland 
House  circle  confirms  General  Fox  on  Ihe  essential  fkct  of 
the  repartee,  but  is  unable  to  fix  the  date,  and  anegeste 
that  the  remark  of  Sydney  Smith,  apropoM  of  acme  French 
Memoira  which  happened  to  be  the  subject  of  conversation, 
may  not  have  lieen  consciously  levelled  at  the  Prince.  As 
tbe  point  is  curious,  we  hope  the  present  possessor  of 
Allen's  record  will  help  to  clear  it  up  ;  indeed,  we  see  no 
lawful  cause  or  impediment  why  the  whole  of  that  record 
should  not  be  pubiiahed  while  the  interest  in  it  ia  fresh. 

The  present  work  contains  many  letters  from  celebrated 
persons,  now  printed  for  the  first  time  from  the  autograph. 
The  following  to  the  first  Lord  Holland,  In  reference  to 
Charles  James  Fox'a  visit  to  Ferney,  in  1767,  ia  an  episto- 
lary curiosity ;  — 

"  Anx  D^licoB,  SB  avril  NB. 
"  8r,  —  Tr  son  ta  an  engliah  lad,  and  j  an  old  frenchman  he 
is  bealtfay,  vnd  J  sick,  yet  j  love  him  with  all  my  heart,  not  only 
fbr  bia  Athar,  hnt  for  him  self.  We  are  very  free  together,  be 
doea  me  the  honour  to  come  to  my  little  caban  when  be  pleases; 
We  are  to  dine  just  now,  and  to  drink  yr  health,    t'is  tor  me  » 

Sood  fortane  to  receive  the  son  of  the  amiable  and  honour'd  mr 
'ox  who  was  rormerly  so  kind  lo  me,  if  j  were  but  sixty  yean 
old,  i  would  come  again  to  england,  but  j  will  live  here  and  dye 
with  the  utmost  respect 

"  Hooaienr 
"  Voire  tree  bumble  et  ires  obeissant 

"  Serviteur  VoLtAiai." 

..  ..'as  durinz  this  visit  that  Volta 
Fox  a: 

saying,  "  Ce  soni  det  Herts  de  qaoi  il  Jaul  te  muntr"  — 
meaning,  adda  Barber,  that  they  were  such  as  would  for- 
tify our  young  minds  against  religious  prejudicea.  We  are 
tempted  to  give  a  short  extract  from  one  of  Rogers'  letters 
from  Venice  in  1813:  — 
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l«tlo«d  b!a  vir«  ind  tiii  friead,  and  aL  the  world  uid  they 
dverTed  ii ;  tho'  thej  Mcmed  to  cliinge  their  tone  a  ]iii]e  when 
ther  iiid  how  beautiful  iho  wu.  .  .  .  What  a  atrange  thing  ia 
bahion.  Pray  tell  Lady  H.  I  am  almmt  the  only  man  in 
YBDice  — not  in  a  pair  of  booEal  The  men  who  wait  upon  □■ 
■t  dinner  are  like  lo  many  jockeys  at  Newmarket.  It  wai  an 
inhnman  thing  lo  rob  them  of  the  only  four  horaei  the;  had." 

Space  permittiafc  we  sbonld  be  gUd  to  dwell  on  the 
gnceful  and  munificent  liospitalitj  of  which  the  living 
generation  have  partaken,  or  the  brilliant  aocial  gRtheringi 
which  they  have  witneiBed  at  Holland  Hcmae.  But  we 
have  already  said  or  cited  enough  to  convey  a  fair  notion 
of  the  contentt  and  quality  of  thefe  volumec  The  descrip- 
tive chapters  are  the  beat.  The  aathoreu  writes  con 
amore  of  portraita,  statuei,  frescoea,  ornamental  furniture, 
and  architecttiral  embellishments,  of  chimnev-pieces  paint«d 
b^  Clevn,  and  of  ceilings  decorated  by  Watts.  She  ii 
[wHectly  at  home  in  most  branches  of  the  Fine  Arta, 
which  ia  more  than  she  could  have  been  expected  to  be  in  the 
political  annala  and  literary  Roasip  of  the  House.  There 
are  parts  which  might  be  edvantageoufily  abridged  ;  there 
■ra  anecdotes  that  need  eorrecting  and  polishing;  there 
■re  obvious  traina  of  reflection  that  shonld  be  struck  out; 
hot  when  every  strictly  just  exception  shall  have  been 
taken,  she  may  be  coarcientiously  congratulated  by  the 
most  scrupulous  critic  on  the  production  of  a  useful,  agree- 
able, beautifully -illustrated,  and  attractive  book. 


AN  OLD  DDTCH  LITERARY  JEST. 

I  HATE  just  laid  down  a  littlo  old  book  which  vividly  t«- 
minds  ma  of  the.  pleasures  thai  none  but  the  stupid  can 
enjoy.  Tormented  by  ihe  pains  of  thinking,  I  have  often 
envied  the  placid  peace  of  those  who  cannot  think  at  alL 
How  delightful  it  mnat  be,  I  have  said  to  myself,  to  be  able 
to  hold  the  most  utterly  contradictory  views  on  all  things, 
'  divine  and  human,  without  the  faintest  suspicion  as  to  their 
■  Inconsistencj,  or  any  logical  horror  of  inconsistency  itself! 
Women,  with  occasional  exceptions,  are  oot  much  troubled 
by  such  inconsistencies.  Are  they,  therefore,  less  bappy 
than  men  V  How  soothing  it  most  be  to  be  hopelessly  in- 
capable of  syllogisms  I  What  pangs  is  not  a  mind  spared 
that  reliiaea  to  admit  that  if  A  is  B,  and  C  is  A,  therefore 
C  is  also  B  1  What  admirable  wires  and  mothers  and 
slaughters  there  are,  and  what  praiseworthy  country  parsons 
too,  to  whom  al!  this  bepuizlement  about  A,  B,  and  C  is  as 
unintelligible  as  a  conjurer's  gibberish  I  Supposing  it  were 
suddenly  proved  that  all  our  astronomers  are  wrong,  and 
that  the  sun  really  ^s  round  the  earth,  what  horrible 
■gooies  should  we  tbinkiog  people  endure  who  believe  in 
mathemetici  and  the  multiplication  table,  and  what  a 
hideous  scepticism  would  darken  the  rest  of  our  lives  I 
Yet  the  unthinking  multitude  would  be  unmoved  by  a 
single  painful  Ihougnt,  and  would  dress,  dine,  digest,  and 
sleep  as  unconcernedly  aa  if  Copemicns  and  Newton  had 
never  existed. 

Then,  again,  there  is  that  enviable  capacity  for  enjoying 
many  things  which.  In  my  unfortunate  state  of  culture,  I 
do  detest.  I  never  walk  through  an  old  house  filled  with 
eighteenth-century  furniture  wiUiout  envying  the  simplicity 
and  credulity  of  my  ancestors.  How  easily  must  that 
generation  have  been  pleased  which  saw  beauty  in  those 
'  apin die- legged  chairs  and  tables,  and  which  could  plaster 
up  a_  Gothic  roof  or  screen,  and  paint  some  venerable  oak- 
carving  a  pale  blue  color,  and  find  itself  refreshed  by  the 
effect  I  There  are  limits,  indeed,  to  one's  envy  of  the  non- 
culture —  I  vrill  not  call  it  the  barbarism  — of  the  past 
By  no  possible  effort  of  sympathy  can  1  wiah  to  feel  as 
those  felt  who  delighted  to  contemplate  King  George  the 
Fourth,  in  his  tight  coat  and  silk  stockings,  sitting  upon 
hia  royal  sofa  with  arm  outtlretched,  as  depicted  hy  the 
courtier  paint-brush  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence. 

As  to  the  amount  of  happiness  connected  with  the  muta- 
biUties  of  ladies'  dress,  on  the  other  hand,  my  thoughts 
■(«  much  exercised.     Does  it,  or  does  it  not,  add  to  the 


- of  false  hair  of  reddish  hue  at  the  bad 

of  one's  head,  and  a  mass  of  false  hair,  made  white  wiA 
powder,  on  the  top  of  one's  head,  and  a  head  without  anr 
fklse  hair  at  all  7  Take  the  whole  amount  of  rapture  whidi 
one  has  ever  experienced  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
Venus  of  Milo,  and  consider  whether  it  is  equal,  in  tba 
long  run,  to  the  daily  self-complacency  of  the  simple  soil 
that  is  conscious  of  being  always  clothed  aa  fasmon  <!•■ 
mands,  whether  fashion  prescribes  four-and-twenty  indM 
or  three  yards  as  the  diameter  of  her  gown.  I  go,  perii^ 
to  a  Eayly-dressed  evening  gathering,  where  every  i 


varyiuK  degrees  ef 
Bxpoaure.  Wbat  necks  do  I  see  I  What  shoulders  1  WInt 
complexions!  Yet  are  not  those  smiling  creatures  happy 
whose  skins  ore  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  color  i* 
their  dresses  ?  Is  the  enjoyment  of  that  amiable  feiask 
marred  bv  the  thought  that  she  has  clothed  herself  in  a  hna 
which  brings  out  most  forcibly  the  sad  fact  that  time  is  be- 
ginning its  ravages  upon  her  face  and  arms  ?  And  an 
women  generally  to  be  pitied  because  they  are  for  the  iWMt 
part  unaware  of  the  fact  that  good-looking  arms 'an  not 
common,  and  that  arms  which  are  not  good-looking  had 
better  be  encased  in  some  pleasant-looking  aleeves  thu 
paraded  before  the  public  ga£e  ?  These  are  difficult  qoca- 
tions  for  him  lo  settle  who  speculates  on  the  advantages  of 
the  culture  of  to-day.  For,  if  "  a  thing  of  beauty  is  a  JCT 
forever,"  does  It  necessarily  follow  that  a  thing  which  ii  not 
of  beauty  is  a  pain  forever  ? 

Here,  for  instance,  ia  this  little  book  which  I  have  Ul 
on  the  table  before  me  ;  should  I  be  happier  if  I  wets 
like  the  Dutchman  who  wrpte  it,  and  the  generation  ft 
Dutchmen  who  could  enjoy  its  joking  7  I  think  so  ',  ot  d 
least  I  think  it  is  not  quite  impossible  that  he  was  capable 
of  enjoyments  of  which  I  know  that  I  am  incan^le.  He 
makes  me  think  of  Ostade  and  Teniers,  and  their  boo^. 
jovial  drinkers  and  card-players  and  dancing  boora.  Ha 
was  surely  the  scholarly  representative  of  those  fat-faced 
and  heavy-eyed  revellers  among  the  classes  that  knew  nut 
Latin,  and  who  excite  the  scorn  of  our  pi<;ture  critics  of  t»- 
day,  who  account  all  such  grosser  specimens  of  homaoi^  is 
nnworthy  of  notice  in  the  "  fine  arte."  For  myself,  I  hi« 
often  looked  with  a  sort  of  sympathy  at  these  old  Dntia 
paintings,  and  wished  our  living  painters  knew  the  art  rf 
using  the  brush  aa  well  as  they  knew  it  ;  though  1  sa 
aware  that  it  is  now  considered  a  sign  of  a  debased  titt 
to  see  anything  admirable  in  Teniera.  For  much  drinkiift 
too,  when  it  appeara  in  its  concrete  condiUoa,  s«  extubitca 
by  the  English  drunkard,  I  have  an  uncontrollable  av^ 
sion ;  but  your  Dutch  tippler  is  another  matter,  at  leart  is 
he  was  formerly  painted.  In  auch  pictures  what  resi^ 
strikes  one  is  the  simple,  hearty  enjoyment  of  those  ex- 
tremely stupid  and  utterly  uncultivated  clowns.  Life,  oH 
thinks,  could  hardly  have  been  for  them  a  very  hard  ring- 
gle,  in  which  pleasure  was  rare,  and  when  it  did  come,wi" 
scarcely  pleasure  at  all.  Almost  all  the  Dutch  pamten,  li 
truth,  were  Dutchmen  to  the  core ',  and  with  tnia  brothvlr 
feeling  enjoyed,  from  their  artistic  eminence,  the  haiBbl« 
life  which  they  painted  so  lovioely  in  their  p'-" 

So,    too,  what  but   a  Dutch  intellect,  c"' 

Dutch   intellect  was  cultivated   some   tw_    

could  deliberately  have  written  this  same  mock  disqoiMdiM, 
discussing  the  position  in  which  Lazarus,  the  l>rothff  > 
Martha  and  Mary,  must  have  found  himself  with  regard  ts 
his  property  when  be  was  raised  from  the  dead?  N«* 
but  a  heavily  moving  brain,  fed  upon  the  learning  of  W' 
den  and  Amsterdam,,  and  depressed  with  the  fogs  t»J 
perpetually  from  the  Scheldt,  could  deliberately  plan  swi 
a  jest,  and  laboriously  carry  it  out  in  the  true  BaUris* 
Latin  of  the  period.  What  was  the  real  name  and  o<KW 
tion  of  this  heavy-witted  jester  I  do  not  know.  The  tilll 
of  his  book  stands  thus:  "  Henrici  Verduyn,  dnm  viw* 
utriuaque  juris  ac  medicinn  Doctoris,  dis^uisitio  juriM*  ■ 
de  testamento  atque  hnreditate  Lazari  bis  mortni,  i^ 
rumqup  bis  mortuorum.  In  ordinem  redegit  et  iii,  ?>* 
deesse  videbantnr,  auxit  Tobias  Boel  Junior  Juriaeanaiit 
tus.     Amateltedami,  apod  JosaAam  Boom,  Anno  I'Oi. 


uTtivated  as  fl* 
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The  very  title  b  redolent  of  mista,  Bcbiedsm,  and  tobacco. 
Wbkt  could  one  expect  in  the  way  or  livelioesB  and  uprii 
from  the  coDJuDction  of  a  Terduyn,  b  Bi>el|  &nd  a  Boom  ? 
Such  namea  are  far  more  saggeBtiTO  than  such  manufaotured 
tehriqiuta  a>  Dunderhead  iua,  or  Heavviteraius,  or  even 
DrfasdoiL  In  these  long-drawn  appellativea  one  detecCa 
M  once  the  English  imitator,  and  looks  only  for  eome  iaiai 
Approach  to  the  true  laborious  joking  of  which  Hollaud  hai 
hod  the  monopoly,  but  which  Holland  has  long  ceased  to 
produce  for  the  benefit  of  the  letiraed  and  easUy-ainuied 
world.  Suchjesti,  moreorer,  muitbe  reearded  as  having 
oome  intimate  and  subtle  connection  with  the  use  of  the 
Latin  toague,  which  lends  itself  alike  to  the  moat  lumber- 
ing elTorta  of  wit  and  the  moat  ferocioua  anger  ol  contro- 
Tsray,  whether  literary,  or  theol(»icaI.  There  is  a  flavor 
in  the  aesquipedaliao  adjectiTes  of  the  dirines  and  critics 
of  the  past,  when  they  wroM  only  in  Latin,  which  we  miss 
•Itogetner  in  the  more  decent  abnsiveness  of  the  volzar 
tongue.  The  Pope  aioae  still  curses  those  whom  he  dis- 
likes in  the  Latin  which  was  once  unirersai,  and  he  alone 
rolls  out  the  old  epithets  of  hatred  and  igooraace  with  the 
relish  of  our  ancestors.  Could  he  be  persuaded  to  anathe- 
matiie  the  Italian  Government  and  the  Protestant  heretic 
in  the  purest  Tuscan,  some  serioua  modification  ia  his  ad- 
jectives would  inatantlybe  the  result.  No  gentleman  could 
•olemaly  curse  his  opponents  in  the  fall-mouthed  Billings- 
gate of  the  day.  The  exquisite  sense  of  enjoyment  with 
which  the  older  divines  and  scholars  used  to  denounce  the 
mftligoity  of  those  who  difiered  from  tliem  would  give 
place  to  some  sense  of  shame  ;  and  possibly,  with  the  ia- 
troduction  of  diwiency  in  language,  would  enter  some  slight 
amotions  of  Christian  chanty.  Conceive,  again,  on  the 
other  hand,  what  would  be  the  correspondence  in  our 
English  newspapers  if  the  writers  in  llie  Church  Times  and 
the  Rtcord  wrote  in  Latin,  and  the  readers  of  those  papers 
oould  understand  what  was  written.  Or  imagine  certain 
well-known  speakers  at  Exeter  Hall  proclaiming  the  iniq- 
nities  of  the  Jesuits  or  the  Ritualists  is  broad  mediuval 
Latinity.  One  result  certaioty  would  follow.  Their  vo- 
cabulary would  ^  at  the  least  amnsinz  ;  and  I  can  even 
imagine  myself  voluntarily  coming  withio  its  range. 

So  it  is  concerning  this  elaborate  joke  pertaining  to  the 
will  and  the  inheritance  of  Lazarus.  It  would  have  l>eea 
impossible  In  the  vernacular  of  two  centuries  ago,  which  I 
wiU  venture,  with  many  apologies,  to  call  Dutch,  having 
the  fear  of  Mr.  Preeman  before  my  oyes,  and  being  wholly 
^Dorant  of  the  views  of  the  Salurday  Reviete  on  the  no- 
menclature of  the  old  Batavian  tongue.  To  do  the  author 
justice,  indeed,  ha  was  conscious  Aat  some  captious  reader 
might  account  his  speculations  worthless,  and  hia  poking 
extremely  dull.  Accordingly,  he  begins  by  apolozizmg  for 
it  by  another  laborious  piece  of  banter,  giving  the  names 
of  sundry  real  and  imaginary  personages  who  have  trlfied 
in  the  same  style,  amidst  the  applause  of  their  several 
oontemporanes.  One  author  wrote,  he  says,  on  the  quar- 
rels of  piga  i  anotlier  on  the  last  testament  of  Gruonius 
Porcellus,  in  which  name  ia  doubtleaa  to  be  detected  some 
reference  to  the  grunt  of  a  hog.  Theodore  Beca,  he  de- 
clares, wrote  an  essay  on  the  word  "  nothing,"  and  a  cer- 
tMD  Menalca  Caprimulgus  a  treatise  on  the  wool  of  goats  ; 
Jerome   Cardan   publianed    an  '  '' 


Tue)  song  "  The  Battle  of  the 
a  and  the  Mice."  One  Martin  Schokius  discoursed 
OD  tlie  excellence  of  smoke,  and  of  deafness,  and  also  on 
the  word  "  nothing ; "  and  a  lady,  named  Thessala,  com- 
posed a  funeral  oration  on  a  cock.  These  are  but  a  few  of 
the  many  examples  of  serious  Jesting  which  our  Mynheer 
qnoles,  including,  at  the  enlignt«neu  reader  will  suspect, 
■ondry  little  matters  which  modem  refinement  forbids  me 

And  surelv  he  was  happy  when  he  had  compiled  the 
doleful  catalogue.  I  can  conceive  the  satisfaction  with 
which  he  reaa  il  over  and  over  again,  and  congratulated 
himself  on  the  inzenaity  with  which  be  had  contrived  to 
Introduce  a  few  real  books  into  his  imaginary  list.  I  only 
wonder  that  as  he  mentioQi  the  poem  which  Vlda  really 


wrote  on  the  game  of  chess,  he  has  omitted  another  equally 
well-known  poem  of  the  Italian  Benaiasance,  wludi  oognt 
to  be  familiar  aa  houiehold  words  to  the  m^  and  feiuJe 
agitators  in  a  certain  cause,  which  they  alone  conceive  to 
be  fitted  for  miscellaneous,  platform,  and  pamphlet  dis- 
cussion. As  it  is,  Verduyn-Boel  evidently  does  not  like  to  . 
bring  this  introductory  joke  to  an  end,  and  here  again 
makes  us  feel  the  peculiar  value  of  the  LaUn  tongue/or 
such  painful  jocosity.  If  he  could  have  put  hia  thoi^hts 
upon  paper  in  Dutch,  it  is  certain  that  they  must  have 
been  loat  to  all  of  us  who  are  ignorant  of  that  peculiar 
developmeot  of  the  sreat  Arran  soeech.  I,  for  one, 
indeed,  much  lament  that  the  learnea  of  all  landa  have 
ceased  to  write  in  Latin  on  matters  on  which  scholars  love 
to  communicate  with  one  another.  On  this  ground  there 
ia  something  to  be  said  even  for  the  Latin  of  the  Papal 
Anathemas.  A  Pontiff  whose  maledictions  are  desiKned 
"urbi  et  orbi "  should  not  express  himself  in  any  vul^ 
vernacular.  What  would  be  the  use  of  cursing  in  Itahan 
those  who  know  nothing  of  that  melodious  tongae? 
Whereas  in  every  civiliz^  land,  and  wherever  Catholic 
and  Protestant  dergv  are  to  be  found,  there  are  some 

K'sona  connected  witn  the  Dewsp^)Brs  who  can  moke  the 
tin  anathematizings  iotelligible  to  the  multitude.  Now, 
too,  in  England,  are  we  not  going  to  reform  our  Latin 
pronunciation,  with  the  distinct  view  of  holding  converso- 
IJon  with  our  Continental  friends?  So  that  on  this  specil^ 
ground  it  seems  more  important  than  ever  that  scholara  all 
over  the  world  should  nave  some  language  common  lo 
them  all,  in  which  they  mav  communicate  both  their 
fnendly  and  indignant  thoughts  to  one  another.  It  la 
true  that  our  English  reformers  of  pronundation  have 
hardly  made  up  their  minds  as  lo  the  sounds  we  are  here- 
afler  to  utter.  It  will  be  a  fearful  day  when  we  enter  a 
young  ladies'  school-room  —  for  are  not  all  young  ladies 

Sing  to  learn  Latin?  —  and  bear  the  xovemesa  informinz 
sm  that  Kikero  was  murdered  through  the  connivance  m 
Octarius  KKsar,  But  setting  this  aside,  if  every  nation  in 
Europe  should  ever  take  to  emulate  the  Germans  in  learn- 
ing, as  they  are  imitating  them  in  soldiering,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  student,  who  wishes  to  be  "  posted  up  " 
in  all  the  current  scholarship  of  the  day,  to  be  acquunted 
with  a  variety  of  vernaculars  which  we  tnmbia  to  think  of; 
if  this  new  fashion  of  writing  in  one's  own  vulgar  tongue 
should  be  adopted  all  over  the  world. 

To  return,  however,  to  our  Dutchman.  He  assures  na 
that  no  leas  than  aix  hundred  and  twenty-one  learned 
anthws  have  written  in  this  same  serio-comie  vein ;  and 
that  iheir  works  of  this  sort  have  been  collected  and  pub- 
lished by  one  Ciaparus  Dornavius,  philosopher  and  doctor 
of  medicine,  under  the  title  of"  Amphitheatrum  Sapientite 
Sooraticss,  Joco  Seria,  hoc  est,"  etc,  etc.  The  rest  of  the 
tiUe  may  be  lefl  to  the  reader  to  imi^^ine  for  hinuei£ 
Then  he  begins  his  juridical  discnssion  in  full  form,  with  a 
declaration  that  he  was  first  induced  to  meditate  serioualv 
on  tlie  condition  in  which  Lazarus  found  himself  with 
regard  to  hia  property  when  be  was  raised  from  the  dead, 
through  meditatiag  on  the  narrative  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  he  then  proceeds  to  quote  at  length  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  St,  John's  Gospel  in  the  Latin  version  of  Theo- 
dore Bezai  printing  all  the  important  words  and  phraaes 
in  capital  letters.  Indeed  this  appears  to  be  one  of  onr 
Dutchman's  peculiar  devices  for  giving  an  vr  of  seriousness 
to  the  whole  production.  His  speculations  are  studded 
with  capital  letters  and  sprinkled  with  italics  throu^ioat, 
to  an  extent  that  far  exceeds  the  dashinn  and  the  double 
daahings  with  which  the  young  lady  of  the  present  period 
is  Bud  to  emphasize  her  correspondence  with  her  dearest 
friends.'  The  reosont,  at  the  same  time,  for  thus  dis- 
tinguishing certain  passages  aro  entirely  beyond  my  powers 
of  guessing;  unless  it  ia  that  there  la  some  hidden  fun 
Bupposed  to  be  displayed  in  the  manofacture  of  sentences 
of  Latin,  defying  all  ordinary  powers  of  constminz,  and 
therefore  calling  for  special  attention  from  the  Dutch 
scholarship  of  the  day,  Aa  I  torn  over  his  pages,  indeed, 
1  can  only  account  for  the  production  of  aucb  jesting  even 
amid  the  lowest  levels  of  Batavian  fwampa,  bf  a  tww  of 
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the  origin  of  hmnui  dnlneM  which  wu  oon  ezpotuided  to 
m«  by  a  certain  Itklisn  eccleuaitic. 

Jnpiur,  he  informed  me,  according  to  a  prolofrue  wliich 
U  not  in  Lempriere.  when  he  autl^rized  Frometbeiu  to 
manufactlire  a  aufficient  number  of  mortal  men  and  women 
oDt  of  Uie  appropriate  cU^,  presented  him  with  a  fixed 

rLDtitf  of  hni.a,  which  he  was  to  dittribnte  fairly  among 
whole  homan  race.  FrometheuB,  howerer,  not  being 
iu«d  to  catcnlating,  or  being  like  a  schoolbcj  who  ii  per- 
naded  that  there  can  Ite  no  limit  to  hii  reioarces  when  be 
findi  his  pocket  well  filled  at  the  end  of  the  holidays,  was 
molt  eztraTaganC  in  bii  dltpoiition  of  this  brain  amoDf^t 
the  mortals  whom  he  produced ;  and  after  a  time,  to  his 
dismay,  fonnd  the  supply  falling  short,  wliile  the  multipli 
eatioD  or  men  and  womeu  went  on  at  au  ever  increasing 
rate.  In  this  strait  he  bethought  himself  of  the  existence 
of  an  unlimited  supplv  of  the  vegetable  pumpkin  which  lay 
at  his  hand;  and  then,  by  a  judicious  aadition  of  this 
pumpkin  to  a  very  small  amount  of  (he  original  bnin,  he 
contriTed  to  torn  out  as  maDygenerationa  of  humanity  as 
It  was  his  office  to  supnly.  Hence  it  was  that  the  early 
generations  of  mankina  were  so  far  more  brilliant  than 
those  that  followed,  whose  thoughts  and  fbelings  were  the 
result  of  a  pnmpkintzed  brain,  and  not  of  the  original  cere- 
bral substance  which  came  straight  from  ihe  band  of  Jove. 
Hence,  too,  when  any  person  now  appears  more  than  ordi- 
Darilr  atu[>id  in  the  midst  ot  a  stapid  kindred,  we  are  to 
attribute  hit  abnormal  stupidity  to  tne  presence  of  a  pecul- 
iarly large  proportion  of  pumpkin  in  his  sknil. 

llins,  then,  and  thus  only,  can  we  account  for  the  notion 
as  to  what  consUtutes  wit  and  laughableness  in  Mynheer 
Terduyn.  Could  any  mu,  for  instance,  who  thought  with 
brain  and  not  with  pumpkin,  have  deliberately  written  a* 
follows,  and  expected  anybody  to  be  amused?  The  reader 
who  does  not  understand  Latin  will  pardon  the  quotation 
for  the  sake  of  his  or  her  more  learned  brother.  "  Ue  bis 
MOKTUiB  duK  extant  dibputationbb  theolooicje;  qua- 
rum  altera  in  illustri  SchoU  Debrecina  public^  haoita 
h  Clarissimo  viro  D.  Geosoio  C.  Cokarino,  S.  S.  Theol. 
Doctore  et  Profess.  Impresu  Ultrajecti  spud  Theo- 
NAEDUM  fa  DsENNKN  anno  16S9,  in  24'°<>.  Altera  verb 
Prnside  D.  Balthabark  Beselio,  S.  B.  Tfaeol.  D.  et  P. 
F.  FAHiaERATiBsiHO,  summi  Templi  Ecclesiaste,  et  Col- 
legli  WiL^ELHiTANi  KpboFO  gtavisumo,  etc.  Habita  ab 
UL  TOBIA  WiNCKLER,  ^oribeTgensii,  anno  1672.  Arqem- 
TORATI,  Typis  loANNiB  Wklperi,  in  i"." 

Then  he  proceeds  with  Ids  argument,  discussing,  firH  of 
all,  whether  Lazarus  made  a  wi!i  before  he  died  of  the 
sickness  recorded  in  the  Bible ;  remarking  that  a  will  is  to 
l>e  considered  as  the  last  expression  of  the  intentions  of 
the  testator,  and  that  until  he  dies  his  legatees  cannot  come 
Into  poiseasion  ;  which  remark  is  confirmed  by  the  follow- 
ing highly!  ntelligible  paisage  of  references,  all  printed  in 
italics.  The  non-Latin-reading  reader  will  once  more  pv 
don  tbe  quotation,  and  if  he  understands  Dutch  will  be 
more  able  than  I  am  to  decide  whether  its  concluding  sen- 
tence is  genuine  Butch  or  the  reverse  :  §  1.  Initilut.  de 
hered.  qualit.  el  differ.  L  hertdiia  62  l.  ad  ea  157.  §  in  coti- 
traelibut  2.  D.  de  Rtgul.Jw.l.  nihUex  24.  Dt.  de  terbw. 
ngnif.  I.  fatamentum  I  V,  gui  le$tam.  fae.  poii.  junela  I. 
A«re«.  in  87.  D.  de  acguir.  vel  omiU.  kered.  Grotii  InUgdung 
2  boek  l4  deel  §  del  overltdeni  en't  21  deel  §  Verlatinge. 

'B<it  txpede  Herevlem.  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  whole. 
In  ever^  page  there  occur  two  or  three  similar  references 
to  imaginary  authors,  expressed  with  as  much  inlelligible- 
nesB  and  lucidity  as  distinguish  the  sentences  I  have 
quoted.  The  whole,  in  truth,  is  an  elaborate  piece  of 
solemn  nonsense ;  and  it  is  onlv  by  reflecting  on  thg  quality 
of  the  comic  periodicals  and  the  comic  tongs  and  ibe  bur' 
lesques  which  are  at  this  hour  popular  in  onr  London  it- 
self, interpreted  by  the  apolcf  ue  of  Prometheus  and  the 
Pumpkin,  that  we  can  believe  that  inch  diimal  jesting  was 
ever  written,  and  ever  read,  and  ever  accouotea  enterttun- 
Ing.  And  yet,  in  all  aeriouineis,  what  a  change  must  have 
come  over  European  wavs  since  the  year  when  this  por- 
tentous fooling  was  indulf|;ed  In  I  Would  any  man  nowa- 
days, who  can  write  Latin,  painlnlly  elaborate  a  ponderous 


parody  like  this,  taking  for  his  subject  an  incident  in  tbe 
Bible  narratives,  and  imagine  it  a  jeu  d'apriif  It  is  not 
merely  tliat  no  publisher  would  throw  away  his  money  in 
printing  that  which  no  one  would  read ;  but  would  It  enter 
into  the  head  of  anybody  who  could  write  a  sentence  of 
Latin,  even  such  as  passes  for' Latin  at  Eton  and  other  (&- 
moua  schools,  to  elaborate  such  a  literary  portent,  and  ask 
ni  to  laugh  at  it  ?  Let  ui,  then,  at  least,  be  tbankfnl,  in  the 
Interests  of  Bcholarshlp,  that  Latin  has  I>ecome  an  at>solutely 
dead  language  to  tliose  whose  lot  it  is  to  amuse  certain 
sections  of  the  British  public.  C. 


RAPHAEL.. 


BT    THE    ACTHOR   OF   "  OIFTS    FOR   MEN. 

The  study  of  Raphael  involves  tbe  study  of  all  Italien 
and  much  ofFIemisti  art.  Tlie  lalMrs  of  Crowe  and  Caval- 
caselle,  embodied  in  seven  volumes  of  wonderful  research 
and  acute  criticism,  show  us  tbe  impodng  vesUbuIe  ihrongb 
which  we  must  pass,  if  we  would  adequately  appreciate  the 
vast  dome  of  Haphael's  mind  and  labor. 

As  I  am  neither  artist  nor  conn<rfiseur,  my  approach  to 
Raphael,  even  with  the  strong  help  of  Crowe  and  Caval- 
caselle,  is  necessarily  the  approach  of  an  ignorant  admirer. 
As  such  I  will  rapidly  sketch  the  events  of  his  life,  and  for 
the  rf  St  confine  myself  to  speaking  what  a  picture  of  his 

rke  to  my  soul,  as  pictures  are  meant  to  speak  even  to 
se  who  are  unlearned  in  all  that  concerns  the  painter's 
art. 

Raphael's  great-grandfather  waa  ruined  by  the  devastai- 
tions  of  war  in  1441,  and  leaving  Colbordolo,  his  native 
place,  went  to  Urbino,  wbere  he  set  np  as  a  general  dealer, 
nie  business  pron»ered,  and  in  1464  the  family  posaeaaed 
lands  and  a  good  house  In  the  Contrada  del  Monte.  In 
that  house  —  where  It  is  supposed  that  his  father,  before 
he  became  an  artist,  ihared  in  the  &mi1y  business  — 
Raphael  was  bom.  On  the  walls  of  ona  of  the  rooms  is 
still  to  l>e  seen  remuns  of  a  fresco  of  a  Virgin  and  sleeping  - 
Child.  This  room  is  said  to  have  been  Giovanni  Santi's 
studio,  and  tbe  sleeping  Christ  is  believed  to  have  been 
drawn  from  the  Infant  Raphael.     The  Arundel  Society 

Eublisbed,  in  1809,  an  outline  of  an  angel  head  in  a  fr«sco 
y  Santi,  at  Cagli,  which  is  also  supposed  to  have  been 
taken  from  Baphael  when  a  boy.  Jlie  hair,  cut  straight 
over  the  evebrows,  hangs  in  waves  down  to  the  shoulder*. 
The  eyes  look  up,  frank  and  free.  The  mouth  is  lovely; 
the  line  between  the  pouting  lips  rich  in  sweetness  and  in 

Raphael's  mother,  Magia  Ciarla,  died  when  he  was  ^ht 
years  old ;  and  his  father,  after  having  married  again,  died 
before  the  boy  was  twelve.  At  that  age  Raphael  entered 
the  studio  of  Fietro  Tannucci,  called  II  Ferugino.  Perugia 
was  bis  home  from  the  age  of  twelve  to  twenty. 

I  had  therefore  looked  forward  with  great  interest  to  a 
■tay  at  Perugia.  My  visit  there,  however,  was  most  un- 
satisfactory. Our  hotel  had  been  a  palace,  and  our  bed- 
rooms were  bung  with  rich  satin  damask  instead  of  paper; 
but  the  grandeur  of  our  walls  did  not  counterlulance  tbe 
diiadvant^es  for  the  delicate  among  our  party,  of  intense 
cold  and  meagre  fare.  We  were  therefore  obliged  to 
shorten  our  stay.  Instead  of  leisure  among  the  tnteresta 
of  the  home  of  Umbrian  art,  I  found  myself  limited  to  one 
afternoon  and  the  early  hours  before  breakfast  of  the 
following  morning.  I  found,  too,  that  all  tbe  ehurciiea, 
except  the  cathedral,  were  closed,  and  that  to  get  through 
sight-seeing  at  all  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  employ 
a  guide.  Giovanni  Scalchi  is  indeed  tbe  prince  of  guides, 
a  perfect  gentleman  in  his  unobtrusive  attentions,  and  an 
enthusiastic  lover  of  all  be  shows ;  still,  it  was  a  poor  sub- 
stitute for  the  hoped-for  solitary  musings  in  Perugia,  to  be 
marched  swiftly  from  place  to  place,  in  full  procession  of 
the  victimized  and  the  bewildered  and  tbe  ardent,  all 
gravitating  towards  the  one  hapless  guide.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  disadvantages,  Perugia  .impressed  me  powerfnlljr. 
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A  confuMd  tibIod,  vith  k  foregnmad  of  old  ntewaji,  and 
B  background  of    magnificent   moanUina,  Pronged  with 

Bre-heartad  angels,  Tunning  about  with  ceuMrs,  and  gracS' 
\j  curving  their  toes  at  they  ran,  or  standing  in  inno- 
cent attimdM  adoring,  or  liatenioK  to  the  (weet  loiindi 
uemaelvea  were  drawine  fW>m  the  violin;  mixed  with 
Etraacan  gnake-beada  and  cinerary  onu;  with  qoeer  old 
Mrnta  nmbling  downward!,  or  icrambline  npwardi  over 
UIIb  and  flighta  of  itepa,  haunted  my  mind  for  long  aflei^ 
wardi,  even  among  the  abaorbing  intereit*  of  Rome.  1 
can  with  a  ilight  effort,  even  now,  call  up  many  details  of 
that  wonderful  Perugia  where  gateway!  of  the  time  of 
Anguatna  Csiar  are  anown  ag  nu^eni ;  and  the  dayi  when 
the  boy  Raphael  turned  down  that  lane  to  Pemgino'a 
honte,  Ko.  18  in  the  Vi^  DelizioM,  leem  but  aa  the  recol- 
lactioDi  of  one's  own  youth. 

The  city  of  Penisia  crowni  the  aammit  of  m  aolitaiy  hill 
which  riMB  out  of  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  to  the  height  of 
1800  fteet.  The  viewa  on  all  tidea  are  magnificent.  There 
li  a  lower  city  and  a  higher  city.  The  lower  city  ia  Roman 
and  modem  ;  the  higher  one  ia  Etruscan  and  ancient.  In 
the  higher  city  ia  the  marketrpiace,  whera  Juliua  III.  aits 
hi  bronie,  an  image  of  paternal  command  and  faleaiing. 
N«ar  him  is  the  fountain  covered  with  nnsurpasaabTe 
mrrings  by  Nicolo  Pisano.  Behind  him  rises  the  cathedral, 
like  many  Italian  churches,  rough  outside,  bat  containing 
mnch  treasure  within.  In  that  upper  town,  too,  are  most 
of  the  places  connected  with  Raphael's  divine  youth,  such 
a*  the  chapel  of  S.  Severo,  the  church  of  S.  Angelrf,  the 
Palazzo  Communale,  etc.  Raphael't  first  fresco  is  in  the 
chapel  of  S.  Bevero.  This  chapel  is  now  cmite  diamantled. 
A  bare  dreary  room  with  damp-stained  walls,  a  roll  of 
prints  for  sale  on  a  deal  table,  and  three  old  chairs  for 
visitors  to  sit  upon.  A  more  desolate  place  can  scarpely 
be  conceived  ;  but  the  eternal  youth  and  heavenly  fresh- 
ness of  Raphael's  early  work  ^la  the  whole  atmosphere 
«th  fi^agrance.  Thia  fresco  is  much  damaged.  Two 
adoring  angels,  standing  on  either  side  of  the  Christ,  are  in 
better  preservation  than  the  other  figures.  It  is  said  that 
Raphael  studied  -this,  bis  own  first  fiasco,  for  the  design 
■  of  the  Dispute  of  the  Sacrament.  There  is  a  cerhua 
aimilarity  between  the  two,  but  to  my  miud  the  truth  and 
dignity,  the  repose  and  sweetness  of  the  child's  work,  are 
worth  all  the  matured  strength  of  the  man's  more  elaborate 
thought.  There  is  another  very  early  fresco  of  RBphael's 
in  the  church  of  8.  Angelo,  of  Christ  among  the  Doctors, 
also  very  mnch  damaged.  The  figure  of  Christ  is  left 
ontire,  and  is  beaatiful.  No  wcrk  of  Raphael's  ever  soi^ 
Msed  that  figure.  A  painting  in  the  church  ia  copied 
from  the  fresco,  interesting  as  giving  the  design  of  the 
OTinnal,  bnt  deaperately  below  its  mark.  The  Basilica  of 
8.  Pietro  de'  Caainense,  outside  of  the  town,  a  treasury  of 
Umbrian  art,  containa  magnificent  choir-stalls  carved  in 
walnut-wood  from  early  designs  by  Raphael.  Hia  help- 
ing hand  worked  in  the  beautiful  adornment  by  Perugino 
rflhe  Sala  del  Cambio,  in  the  Palazzo  Communale.  Peru- 
zino's  masterpieces  cover  the  walls  of  this  room,  but  except 
in  the  morning  light  it  is  ao  dark  that  it  is  almost  Im- 
possible to  see  the  paintings.  Among  the  Prophets  on  the 
right  hand  the  likeness  of  Raphael,  a  full  front  face,  if 
introduced  as  the  Prophet  Daniel,  and  interested  us  very 
much,  as  it  is  itrikingly  like  many  of  his  Ifadonnas,  espe- 
cially the  "Madonna  di  San  Sesto." 

Raphael  always  retained  a  great  love  and  admiration 
for  the  master  under  whom  he  here  itadied.  Richly 
receptive  of  every  influence,  and  magnificently  endoi'ed 
with  orujinal  creative  power,  he  yet  to  the  last  felt  the 

Swli  of  Perugino's  charm,  as  is  evident  in  the  figure  of  the 
brist  and  in  the  attitudes  of  .the  Moses  and  ICtlas  of  bis 
latest  picture,  "The  Transfiguration."  These  blemishes 
as  they  are  in  that  grand  composition,  disarm  criticism  and 
tonch  sympathy  by  their  showing  that,  when  he  stood  un- 
consciously at  the  gates  of  death,  the  child's  delight  in 
the  forms  and  thoughts  of  the  early  Perugian  days  revived 
In  the  heart  of  the  man.  His  love  and  veneration  for  the  I 
master  of  his  yontb  is  also  shown  in  "  The  School  of 
Athens."     In  that  very  picture  in  which  he  worked  ander 
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the  new  impulse,  of  a  tight  of  Michael  Angelo'a  designa, 
and  in  which,  on  the  wall  opposite  the  Umbrian-toned 
"  Disputa,"  he  displayed  a  atyle  strongly  contraated  with 
the  Umbrian,  Raphael  figured  Painting  \>j  the  likeneas  of 
Perugino,  and  drew  himself  as  humbly  following  in  thftt 
master's  footateps. 
Perugino,  indeed,  seems  to  have  had  a  alngalar  power 


and  holding  the  love  of  hia  pupUs,  m 
posseasing  their  minds.  One  needa  only  to  look  round  the 
walls  of  the  Pinacoteca  in  Perugia,  and  to  walk  thron^h 
the  churches,  fully  to  appreciate  the  amount  of  that  i"- 


fluence.  It  is  indeed  a  problem  how  all  the  sweet,  gnilt 
less,  devotional  feeling  of  Perugino's  works,  how  all  Ui 
generous  pleasure  in  bis  pupils'  honors,  how  all  the  love 
and  veneration  be  awakened  in  his  scbolars  can  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  avarice  which  debased  his  later  years,  Per> 
haps  a  sensitive  and  intense  nature  auBered  too  cruelly  In 
the  days  of  PeruEino's  early  poverty,  and  perhaps  tliis 
suflTering  reacted  fatally  on  his  later  Ufe,  and  showed  itself 
in  a  morbid  thirst  for  that  gold,  the  worth  of  which  bad 
been  so  branded  into  Iiim.  Injarr  to  the  taniitive  spirit 
does  not  work  to  the  surface  till  after  many  days. 

Bat  to  return  to  RaphaeL  .  He  paid  two  visits  to 
Florence  between  the  agee  of  twenty  and  twenty-five.  The 
latter  visit  extended  to  three  yeara,  during  which  time  he 
is  said  to  have  painted  thirty  pictures. 

In  hia  twenty-fifth  year  Raphael  went  to  Bome,  aum* 
moned  by  Pope  Julius  II.  to  carry  out  the  adornment  of 
the  Vatican.  His  work  henceforth  lay  in  Rome,  and  when 
we  consider  that  he  lived  only  twelve  yean  after  thia 
period,  we  are  amazed  at  the  amount  of  that  work  to  be 
seen  in  Rome  alone,  apart  from  the  numerous  paintinn 
executed  during  his  stay  there  which  are  scattered  through 
Europe.  In  order  to  eatimata  the  activity  of  his  mind,  it 
must  be  remembered  that,  betides  painting,  Raphael  was 
also  teaching  a  school  of  at  least  fifty  pnpils ;  preparing 
orchitecturaT  designs  for  tbe  building  ot  St.  Peter  a,  and 
superintending  that  building;  planning  extensive  excavor 
tions  in  Rome;  carrying  on  a  widespread  correspondence; 

J  himself  actively  in  all  the  varied  interest! 
3Z 


of  those  o 
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When  he  died  at  the  age  of 
thirty-aeven,''  says  Mrs.  Jameson,  "he  left  behind  him 
two  hundred  ana  eighty-seven  pictaret  and  five  hundred 
and  seventy-six  drawings  and  atudies."  Such  m  man,  aa 
ahe  justly  observes,  "could  not  have  been  idle  and  diasi- 

It  would  take  many  volumes  to  enter  into  any  detailed 
account  of  the  works  of  Raphael,  even  if  we  limited  oni^ 
selves  to  his  works  in  Rome,  and  it  Is  quite  impoiribla  to 
give  much  detail  in  a  short  paper.  Descriptions  of  pictures 
without  engravings  have  oesides  not  much  meaning  to 
those  who  have  not  seei^  the  pictures.  I  will  therefore  con- 
fine my  remarks  to  a  pictnre  of  Raphael's  which  u  univer- 
sally known  through  pnotographs  and  engravings,  the  "  St. 
Cecilia"  at  Bologna. 

Five  flgures  compose  tbe  group  in  the  "  St  Cecilia."  St. 
Cecilia  stands  in  tbe  middle,  on  her  right  hand  St.  Paul  and 
St.  John,  on  her  left  Mary  Magdalene  and  St.  Anguttins. 
They  are  all  under  the  influence  of  music,  and  through  no 
opening  in  the  clouds  above  their  beads  b  seen  a  choir  of 
angels  singing.  The  several  memtiera  of  this  gronp  show 
as  the  different  result  of  the  influence  of  music  on  dOFerent 

8l  Cecilia,  richly  robed  in  a  dress  of  golden  tint,  stands 
with  her  face  upraised,  absorbed  in  listening  to  the  angels' 
song.  Her  arms  hang  listlessly  downwards.  Her  bands 
bold,  as  if  half  consciously,  a  small  organ,  from  which  some 
of  the  pipes  are  dropping  out  At  her  feet  lie  the  triangle, 
the  tambourine,  the  violin,  the  drum,  and  the  cymbala. 
She  baa  exhausted  earth's  instruments  of  music  in  striving 
to  give  expression  to  that  mystery  of  harmony  in  which  her 
own  spirit  is  created.  The  angels,  qnick  to  minister,  eager 
to  help  the  upward  soaring  soul  to  the  attainment  of  tti 
own  ideal,  have  swiftly  come  to  take  up  in  her  bearing, 
in  heaven's  higher  rhythm,  the  cadence  of  her  fiuling 

With  their  wings  still  qnivering  from  th^  npld  fllghL 
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Great  is  the  windtb&t  ii  bloiring  np  in  he&Teo.  The 
breath  of  the  Spirit  U  itro&e  opoii  the  K&gel*.  It  It  strong 
upon  them  u  if  uiMD  from  below.  It  is  the  breath  of  that 
Spirit  that  "helps  oar  inSnuities,  making  intercession  for 
ni  with  groaniugi  that  ctannot  be  ottered,"  Its  witneM 
tb«t  we  are  the  sons  of  God  has  been  loosened  by  the 
earthlf  hArmoniea.  It  has  mihed  forth  to  inspire  heaven 
with  a  new  song.  The  angels  need  to  look  iDteneely  into 
the  books  of  the  mystery  of  Uiat  new  song,  ofthat  unfamiliar 
MDg,  awakened  from  motives  of  which  ue  nnfallen  are  not 
free. 

When  the  vision  has  passed  awsy,  the  echoes  of  that 
annl  melody  wUl  linger  in  St.  Cecilia  s  ears,  and  will  find 
their  way  to  utterance,  whether  from  bcr  lips  or  from  the 
initmmeiita  at  her  command.  Grander  and  moro  mar- 
vellons  ever  will  t>e  the  higher  rhythms  she  awakes  in 
h«aven. 

Of  the  mystery  of  her  listening  It  is  not  mine  to  speak. 
I  never  knew  it  in  my  own  experience.  She  stands  before 
QS,  the  tme  mnsician,  listening  to  strains  she  feels  in  her- 
self the  power  to  repeat. 

I  can  speak  of  all  her  companions,  for  I  have  known  the 
Mcperieqce  of  each  of  those  listeners.  They  have  been'en- 
truiced  by  her  music  :  when  she  felt  al!  earth's  means  in- 
sufficient for  her  raptore,  they  passed  with  her  into  listen- 
ing to  the  higher  heftvenly  strains.  With  her  Ihey  hear 
the  angels'  song,  but  their  hearing  is  not  like  hers,  the 
musician's  hearing. 

llary  Magdalene  looks  out  of  the  picture  "  as  if  indiffer- 
ent to  the  music."  So  critics  complain ;  but  it  is  not  so. 
She  is  far  from  indifferent  She  is,  indeed,  not  listening  to 
the  mtialc  at  alii  butby  means  of  the  music  she  is  seeing, 
she  is  feeling.  She  is  rapt  in  vision  of  that  Holy  One  upon 
whose  feet  her  head  was  bowed,  her  tears  were  poured,  her 
hair  was  used,  her  lips  were  pressed.  She  remembers  the 
day  when  to  her  too  idolatrous  love  He  refused  the  longed- 
for  touch  ;  but  she  knows  that  He  has  ascended  to  ihe 
Father,  and  that  He  wilt  return  again  ;  that  once  more  his 
feet  will  stand  on  Mount  Olivet,  and  that  in  her  flesh  she 
shall  see  God,  whom  her  eyes  shall  behold,  and  not  another. 
She  holds  fast  the  precious  vase  of  ointment  with  her  left 
hand,  in  remembrance  of  the  past,  and  raises  her  right 
hand,  of  which  we  can  see  the  eager  thumb,  to  lilt  off'  the 
cover  of  the  vase,  as  if  feeling  the  near  approach  of  that 
^ad  day,  when  He  will  suffer  her  again  to  touch  Him. 
Her  face  is  full  of  strongly  restrained  woman's  dreams, 
remembrances,  and  hopes.  When  St,  Cecilia  gives  play  to 
the  powers  of  song,  so  evident  in  the  development  of  her 
throat,  she  will,  with  the  true  musician's  imitative  faculty, 
repeat  the  angeis'sone.  When  Mary  Magdalene's  bonda 
are  loosened,  her  soul  will  pour  forth  its  own  harmony. 
Hers  will  be  a  song  that  has  never  been  sung  before,  a 
song  that  none  but  herself  will  ever  be  able  to  slog.  It 
will  gather  up  the  whole  of  her  life,  and  utter  it  in  the  ears 
of  God;  a  new  song,  a  glorious  song,  yet  a  song  limited  by 
the  bonda  of  her  own  individuality.  I  know  in  myself  the 
effect  that  music  has  on  that  face  lookiog  out  and  awav. 

Opposite  to  the  Maedalene  stands  bt  Paul.  He  leans 
bis  head  upon  his  right  hand,  in  profound  meditation.  He, 
too,  b  not  listening  to  the  music  with  a  musician's  direct 
listening,  but  by  means  of  the  music  he  is  listening  to  pro- 
found reasoning,  he  is  receiving  the  knowledge  of  mysteries. 
This  effect  of  music,  also,  I  know  well. 

It  is  impossible'  to  define  bow  music  conveys  ideas  to  an 
unmusical  brain  such  as  mine  is ;  but  certainly  I  never 
through  human  ministration  received  such  deep  teaching 
npoo  the  histories  of  St.  Paul  and  of  Elijah  as  came  to  me 
through  Mendelssohn's  oratorios.  I  never,  through  man's 
speech,  received  such  knowledge  of  the  mystery  of  godli- 
ness as  flooded  into  me  from  Haudel's  ''  MesGiab." 

.When  my  soul  was  rising  in  scoin  and  indignant  rage 
•gainst  the  blinded,  outrageous  fools  who  stormed  agunst 
the  holy  Stephen,  "  Stone  him  to  death  I  Stone  him  to 
death  I  "  it  sank  abashed  in  peniteniial  awe  and  shame,  as 
the  calm  sweet  voice  of  the  martyr  gently  spoke,  and  for  a 


hashed  the  tumult.  I  knew  at  that  moment,  aa 
1  had  never  known  before,  the  vital  difference  between  a 
heathen's  protest  against  the  wrong,  and  a  Christian's  wib- 
uess  for  Uke  truth.  I  felt  at  that  moment  as  I  had  never 
felt  before,  what  the  seed  sown  in  the  heart  of  Saul  was, 
and  understood  how  in  fierce  conflict  against  that  still  small 
voice,  how  "  kickins  against  the  pricks,  Saul  went  forth  to 
Damascus,  inevitably  prepared  for  the  terrible  down-strik- 
ing whereby  the  Lord,  "mindful  of  his  own,"  marked  him 
as  his  bond-slave  forever.  That  voice  of  the  first  martar 
Stephen  haunted  my  imagination  as  I  sat  upon  one  of  toe 
fallen  stones  of  the  Coliseum  in  Rome.  The  upper  part  of. 
of  the  old  entrances  to  the  dens  of  the  wild  beasts,  now 
ibterranean,  was  close  beside  me.  I  had  juit  beeo 
a' cell,  where  Christian  prisoners  had  been  con  fin  ^ 
These  cells  were  immediately  aljove  the  dens.  Thepria- 
Dners  conid  hear  the  hideous  sounds  below  them  oi  the 
monsters  they  were  doomed  to  meet.  No  one  who  has  not 
been  in  Itolv  can  appreciate  what  the  intense  cold  of  a 
dark  den  is  uere.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for,  but  in  that 
land  of  the  sun,  whatever  is  not  in  the  sun,  even  gelleriea, 
churches,  and  rooms  with  a  northern  aspect,  strike  the 
blood  to  the  heart,  from  their  numbing  deadly  chill. 

For  one  unutterable  moment  I  realized  what  it  mnit 
have  been  to  be  brought  out  of  the  intense  cold  and  dark- 
ness of  such  a  dungeon,  suddenly  into  the  brilliant  sun- 
shine, suddenly  into  the  noisy  air,  suddenly  face  to  face 
with  that  circling  wait  of  eager  faces,  rising  tier  above  tier, 
100,000  human  faces  gazing  downwards,  with  eyes  impa- 
tient for  the  sight  of  one's  own  agonized  death;  100,000 
human  hearts  te  whom  one's  own  utterable  suffering  wonld 
afford  a  few  moments'  excitement,  and  be  counted  but  as 
part  of  a  passing  show.  For  one  moment  I  felt  that  it 
might  be  possible  to  human  nature  to  defy  that  fiendish 
crowd,  and  proudly  to  despise  their  souls,  and  so  to  meet 
death  from  the  wild  beasts  of  the  detert,  rather  than  colt- 
sent  to  dwell  in  unity  with  the  wild  beasts  of  the  city.  I 
felt  that  it  might  be  possible  in  a  hideous  despair  to  corse 
God  and  man  alike,  and  rush  on  death  as  better  than  life; 
possible  too,  in  a  stupefied  maze  to  stand  there,  knowing  . 
nothing;  but  it  would  be  impossible  for  unaided  human 
nature  to  be  ready,  in  the  grand  calm  of  an  almighty  love, 
to  have  the  mystery  of  Christ's  Bufferings  perfected  throogh 
their  bodies,  to  give  their  bodies  to  be  rent  in  the  terrifio 
fusing  of  God's  and  man's  work,  through  which  the  Re- 
deemer shall  accomplish  his  full  salvation.  One  sight  of 
the  Cross  of  Christ,  the  martyr's  ideal,  is  enough  to  ahnt 
the  soul  forever  against  the  questionings  of  scieuce  falsely 
so  called.  What  need  is  here  of  other  witness  ?  This 
never  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive. 

The  spring  of  the  wild  beast,  man,  and  perhaps  even 
woman,  might,  in  the  natural  strength  of  a  noble  mind,  en- 
dure; but  Uie  subtle,  the  all-pervadiug  spirit  of  the  beaat 
triumphant  In  those  100,000  fellow'creatures,  what  naloral 
man  could  face  inviolate  ?  There  is  no  measure  which  con 
be  applied  to  the  overmastering  influence  of  the  spirit  of  a 
crowd.  An  electric  irresistible  shock  fuses  all  spirits  in 
one  wild  impulse,  and  carries  into  mad  excesses,  of  terror, 
of  loyalty,  of  exultation,  or  whatever  the  impulse  leads  to, 
even  those  whose  whole  lives  have  been,  to  that  moment, 
opposed  [o  any  movement  in  the  direction  taken.  St. 
Augustine,  in  the  sixth  Ixrak  ofhis  Confessions,  relates  how 
his  friend  Alypiushated  the  spectacles  of  the  amphitheatre, 
and  was  once  by  his  fellow-students  haled,  vehemently 
refusing  and  protesting,  into  this  Coliseum.  He  vowed 
that,  tbough  perforce  bis  body  was  there  present,  his  mind 
should  be  absent,  and  he,  closing  his  eyes,  "  forbade  bis 
mind  to  range  abroad  after  such  evils.'  But  in  the  fight 
one  fell,  and  the  people  cried  mightily,  and  Alypius,  strnck 
by  the  sound,  opened  his  eyes,  and  instantly  the  spirit  of 
that  throng  possessed  him.  "  He  beheld,  shouted,  kindled, 
carried  thence  with  him  the  madness  which  should  ^>ad 
him  to  return,  not  only  with  those  who  first  drew  hhn 
thither,  but  also  before  them,  yea,  and  to  draw  iu  others," 

This  experience  of  Alypius  I  feel  to  be  deeply  true  to 
human  nature.  I  can  imsgine  that  overmastering  influence 
drowning  love,  extinguiahii^  pity,  even  in  the  souli  at 
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■nch  ki  -went  there  loviag  and  pltyiag  the  mkrtjra.  I  can 
Imagine  the  iavsge  villingneM  of  the  gUdiator,  when  the 
fierce  god  aroae  wiLhin  him,  responaiTe  to  the  spirit  <rf 
■  Ihew  100J)00.  whoM  eye«  wen  centred  on  him.  In  the 
pMaive  martjT  nich  willing  Bhare  in  the  apiiit  of  the  raven- 
ing besHt  wa*  of  conne  not  paaiible,  bnt  the  formi  th»t 
spirit  can  aiBnme  and  evolve  are  divene.  It  needc  no  ex- 
traordinuy  powen  of  self-knowledge  to  be  aware  of  this 
even  in  the  trivialities  of  daily  life,  and  under  the  compar- 
atively slight  trials  throaeh  which  we  are  alt  called  to  pass. 
The  natural  heart  absorbs,  in  one  form  or  anolber,  the 
spirit  of  the  evil  with  wliich  it  deals,  aod  is  OTercome  by 
it.  Either  it  becomes  savage,  hatefnl,  and  Itatlng,  or  it 
^ws  callons,  dead  to  all  quickeDing  grief*,  falsely  re- 
signed, paralyzed  as  Livinritone  describes  liimself  to  have 
been  under  tha  paw  of  t£e  lion.  Both  conditions  are 
equally  antagooistic  to  the  Spirit  of  God.  From  both  the 
^vionr  prays  for  deliverance,  when  He  cries,  "  Deliver 
my  darling  from  the  power  of  lie  dew."  Inspired  by  his 
Spirit,  upheld  by  his  strength,  dead  in  themselves,  alive 
only  by  the  Christ  living  in  them,  so  and  so  only  could  the 
Christian  mariyrs  make  iheir  calling  and  election  sure. 

This  is  a  long  digression,  yet  not  a  digression,  for  the 
revelation  of  a  martyr's  spirit,  as  contrasted  with  ray  own 
spirit,  was  to  me  largely  musie-given,  through  the  oratorio 
of  "  St.  Paul." 

Through  that  of  "Elijah"  I  was  shown  the  awfhl  depth 
of  that  soul  in  answer  to  whose  earnest  prayer  it  rained 
not  on  the  earth  by  the  space  of  three  years  and  six 
months,  and  nations  perished  of  farniDe,  and  who,  over  the 
dead  babe  of  the  sell-accuBine  woman  of.Zar^phath,  cried 
unto  the  Lord,  aud  said,  "  O  Lord  my  God,  bast  Thou  also 
brooght  evil  upon  this  widow  with  whom  I  sojourn,  by 
■laying  her  son  ?  "  I  was  shown  the  wondrous  teaching 
of  the  Lord,  who,  through  the  woman  and  her  dead,  poured 
into  tlie  prophet's  heart  somewhat  of  the  divine  yearning 
over  Inniel  — "that  pleasant  child;  "  "for  since  I  spoke 
against  him  X  do  earnestly  remember  him  still  ;  therefore 
my  bowels  are  troubled  (or  him,  and  1  will  surely  have 
mercy  on  him,  saith  the  Lord."  Tlie  connection  between 
tlie  anguish,  in  the  Iieart  of  the  prophet,  whose  righteous 
indignation  had  called  for  judgment  on  the  land,  when  the 
widow  reproached  him  for  having  brought  her  sin  to  mind 
and  stain  her  son,  and  his  going  forth  to  show  the  people 
that  [be  Lord  tie  is  Uod,  and  to  pray  for  the  return  of 
nun ;  the  preparation  of  the  prophet's  heart,  through  the 
woman  and  her  dead,  to  find  God  in  the  still,  small  voice, 
lie  on  the  surface  of  the  text ;  hut  by  me  this  was  not  seen 
till  music  revealed  it. 

Through  Handel's  chorus,  "  All  we  like  sheep  have  gone 
istr«y,  every  one  to  hii  own  way,"  I  felt  the  wild  license 
of  self-wilt  revel  in  my  heart;  I  danced  with  the  world's 
mirth,  and  marched  with  its  pomps,  and  felt  the  blood  in 
sudden  rush  atsAutc  mv  heart,  when  suddenly  1  found  my- 
self in  face  of  Calvary.  The  overwhelming  judgment  of 
those  ponderous  chords,  in  sudden  and  unexpected  answer 
tothe  "Dominant's  persistence,"  which  had  been  all  too 
skilfully  veiled  throughout  the  previous  dance  and  pagean- 
try, revealed  to  me  more  of  the  stupendous  facta  of  man's 
existence  than  all  the  sermons  I  have  ever  hesrd. 

Therefore  1  can  truly  say  that  I  understand  that  head  of 
St.  Paul,  which,  indeed,  is  not  listening  to  the  music  with 
a  musician's  direct  listening,  but  by  means  of  the  music 
*• — s  and  undBrslands,     If  he  should  lift  his  head  and  find 


"  poiired  ic 

b«  like    S  ^_  „ ^_ 

melody  [  it  would  not  bo  like  that  of  the  Magdalene,  the 
utterance  ot  an  individual  lite.  The  manifold  influences 
of  the      ■  


lips  "  the  gift  of  song,  his  si 


e  would  body  forth  that  song.  It  would  be 
—  luB  uriue  of  many  waters."  It  would  be  as  the  voice 
M  the  Lord,  which  shaketh  the  wilderness,  as  the  voice  of 
we  Lord  which  with  thunderings  causeEh  the  terrified 
tmds  to  cast  their  young ;  as  the  voice  of  the  Lord  which 
^ppeth  tlie  forests.  His  song  would  move  through  all 
wis  mystery  of  destruction  to  the  magnificent  assurance 
ttiat  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord  "  every  whit  of  it  aUereth 
™  glory."    His  song  would  "distil  as  the  dew."    As 
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"  the  small  rain  upon  the  tender  herb,  and  as  the  showers 
upon  the  grata,"  it  would  drop  the  healing,  quickening 
truth  that  me  people's  hopeof  peace  is  one  with  bis  om- 
nipotence who  litteth  upon  the  flood. 

TlioBe  who  are  nnder  the  inQuence  of  music  in  either  at 
the  ways  of  which  I  have  spoken  do  not  crave  for  mnpft. 
thy.  The  Magdalene  and  8L  Paul  are  both  absorbed  In 
their  respective  thoughts,  and  wrapt  quite  away  from  all 
consciousness  of  their  companions.  No  impulse  stirs  either 
of  their  souls  to  look  into  another's  eyes,  and  there  tiehold 
their  own  ecstasy,  living  and  reflected.  Not  so  iritfa  the 
two  figures  which  stand  in  the  l>ackgTOund.  St.  John  and 
St  Augustine  l>oth  mutuatlj  seek  sympathy. 

.My  first  reading  of  St.  John's  face  was,  that  he  was  i«- 
ceiving  the  divine  song  through  tit.  Cecilia ;  tnit  his  eyw 
are  not,  as  I  at  first  Imagined,  resting  upon  the  earthly 
musician's  lovely  aptumed  face.  His  eyes  are  communing 
with  the  eyes  of  SL  Augustine.  Still,  the  expression  St 
his  face  is  essentially  that  of  one  who  wonld  identify  the 
musician  with  the  strain,  and  wonld  be  capable  of  seeing 
and  hearing  and  handling  (Ae  Word  of  God.  The  key- 
note of  his  epistle,  firamed  from  knowledge  of  his  own 
heart,  is,  "  Little  children,  keep  yourselves  from  idols." 
Not  mine  now,  when  the  world  s  atmosphere  has  chilled 
my  heart,  and  life's  disappointments  have  dimmed  my 
eyes  and  crippled  my  hope ;  but,  in  the  days  of  early 
youth,  I  knew  such  listening  as  transfigures  tlui  childliks 
face  — a  listening  to  the  musician  as  one  with  his  strain. 
Such  a  listener  seeks  sympathy  ;  but  he  has  not  the  self- 
possession  to  applaud.  He  is  drawn  mutely  in  silent  wor- 
ship toward  the  "  seraph-haunted  qneen  of  melody,"  and  his 
eyes,  taking  in  her  heavenly  grace,  seek  s  fellow-feeling  in 
bis  fellow-listener;  but  he  never  could,  like  that  other  lis- 
tener, give  sign  of  praise.  As  soon  could  he  applaud  his 
mother's  love  or  praise  his  father's  truth.  Yet  the  upraised, 
apoianding  handof  St.  Augustine  does  not  offend  him  or  ns. 
It  IS  a  reverent  applause.  It  is  that  pr^se  of  the  Highest, 
it  is  that  seeking  for  sympathy,  which  rightfully  belongs  to 
him  who  wrote  the  "  Confessions ; "  not  the  senseless  clap- 
ping of  hands,  which  rudely  destroys  the  spell  of  music  s 
final  triumph,  or  breaks  in  upon   ner  whispered,  sighing 


find  Irom  Sirs.  Jameson  that  he  altered  his  original  sketch. 

Mrs.  Jameson  very  much  prefers  the  original  sketch, 
which  was  engraved  by  Mare  Antonio,  and  she  gives  a 
copy  of  the  figure  of  St.  Cecilia,  which,  however  simple 
■nd  beautiful,  does  not  show  the  distinguishing  cbaracter- 
istics  of  a  musician's  listening,  as  does  the  head  in  the 
painting.  Mrs.  Jameson  says  that  in  that  original  sketch 
the  Magdalene  is  represented  looking  u^  and,  like  St. 
Cecilia,  listening  to.  the  angels'  song.  This,  too,  Mra. 
Jani<  son  considers  a  beauty  in  the  sketch.  To  me  these 
alterations  seem  to  have  been  deliberately  made,  as,  with- 
out them,  the  picture  would  have  been  incomplete  as  a 
representation  of  the  difi'erent  relations  to  music  of  difi'ev- 
ently  constituted  natures. 

Baphoel's  villa  in  the  Borghese  grounds  must  have  bMB, 
from  the  description  of  it  in  Eaton's  Rome,  a  place  of  sniv 
passing  interest  for  the  beauty  of  its  decoration,  as  well  ■■ 
for  its  associations.  It  was,  alas  !  destroyed  during  the 
siege  of  Rome  in  1S19,  and  nothing  now  remains  of  it  but 
a  few  walls.  Three  of  the  best  frescoes  that  adorned  it 
were,  however,  happily  preserved,  and  are  to  lie  seen  in  * 
room  at  the  end  of  the  Borghese  gallery.  Tliey  are,  1.' 
"The  Nuptials  of  Alexander  and  Roxana;"  2.  "The 
Nuptials  of  Vertumnus  and  Pomona ;  "  3.  "  The  Ta^et 
of  the  Gods."  This  last  named  composition  b  most  ex- 
traordinary. The  gods  are  miking  a  mark  of  an  image  of 
man,  aud  hurling  against  it  "  the  stings  and  arrows  of  out- 
rageous fortune.  It  was  a  strange  design  to  have  emv 
nated  from  the  bright  life  of  Raphael,  whose  cup  ran  ovw 
with  blessines  of  every  kind,  and  by  some  critics  it  is  aa- 
cribed  to  Michael  Angelo.     Raphael  lies  buried  In  the 
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PutheoD,  bmween  the  grsTW  of  Taddeo  Zuechero  and 
Amilb&U  Camxi.  Ilere,  also,  are  buried  BaldaMare 
Poruzai,  Rerino  del  Vuga,  aad  Giovanni  da  Udin«. 

^e  Bpot  where  Raphael  lies  buried  waa  chosen  by  him- 
•eU  during  hli  lifetime,  near  the  grove  of  hii  betrothed 
bride,  Maria  di  Btbbiena.  In  I83S  hit  Temaini  were  ex- 
bnmed,  In  order  to  let  at  ntBt  a  dispnte  concerning  a  tknll 
which  waa  falaely  declared  to  be  hia  in  the  Academy  of  St. 
Lake.  The  skeleton  wa«  at  thai  time  ezhilnted,  after 
which  a  tecond  foneral  ceremony  was  performed. 


TYBOLESE  HOUSE-MOTTOES. 

In  Leiring'i  "  Nathan  the  Wiae,"  the  daughter  of  ihs  wiM 
J«w  (aya  to  her  iriend,  <■  I  suppaie  you  have  not  read  many 
booki ; "  and,  on  beicg  asked  why  the  suppoeeB  lo,  makei . 
KUwer, "  Because  you  are  to  npriEht  ana  downright,  so 
inartificial,  bo  thoroughly  and  naturally  your  real  selt  ;  and 
my  firiher  says  that  people  leldotn  retain  these  characteria- 
tlci  who  have  read  many  books." 

(I  quote  from  memory,  and  give  only  the  sense  of  the 
paaiage.) 

The  study  of  the  mottoes  which  are  to  be  fband  carved 
or  painted  on  old-fashioned  Tyrolese  honiaa  affords  a  com- 
mentaiT  upon,  and  an  iltustratioa  of,  this  saying  of  Los- 
ling's  Nathan.  It  is  manifest  that  those  who  chose  such 
mottoeii,  or  invented  them,  had  read  but  few  books  —  per- 
haps none;  and  certainir  it  would  be  hard  to  find  more 
complete  specimens  of  aawnrigbtnesB,  in  artificiality,  and 
ntaveli. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  the  mottoes  are  repeated  and 
copied  from  one  house  to  another ;  and  invariably  the  lat- 
ter versions  of  them  are  improved  in  orthography  —  often 
Id  syntax ;  but  have  sometiow  lost  the  stamp  of  sturdy, 
onconiciont  -  simplicity  which  marks  the  older  onea 
In  a  word,  their  writers  have  been  reading  many  —  house- 
ftonts  1  and  have  lost  in  originality  what  has  beea  gained 
in  correctness.  All  orer  the  beautiful  sreen  land  of  Tyrol 
yon  come  upon  picturesque,  many-gabled  old  dwellings, 
with  massive  vaulted  entrance  halls  and  huge  projecting 
eavei.  They  stand  a  little  backward  fWim  the  village 
Street,  with  verdant  orchards  stretching  behind  them,  and 
•carlet  geraniums  flaming  in  their  sleepy  old  windows.  Or 
it  may  be  that  one  stands  lonely  and  venerable  oa  a  town 
Plats,  snrrounded  by  newer  and  flimsier  constructions,  and 
offers  to  the  passer-by  a  tempting  depth  of  cool  shadow 
beneath  its  beetle-browed  portal.  Or,  again,  you  may  find 
■nch  a  one  solidly  defying  wind  and  weatLer  in  soma 
monatain  solitude ;  a  very  patriarch  of  a  honae,  with  a 
oumoroui  family  of  bams,  out--houses,  stables,  and  peasants' 
cottages,  grouDsd  around  him.  A  icreat  dog,  sleek'  and 
well  fed,  as  all  dumb  beasts  seem  to  be  among  German 
folk,  blinks  in  the  sunshine  before  thaidoor.  Poultry  cluck 
and  flutter  around  the  barn,  whence  comes  a  fragrant  amell 
of  grain  and  spicy  hay.  The  cattle-bells  clink  and  ^nkle 
from  the  green,  green  pastures  down  bv  the  stream.  Even 
the  great  stern  monntains  seem  to  shimmer  and  gro^  lofl 
in  uie  warm  autumn  air.  Only  two  or  three  wooden 
aladgea  and  a  anow-plongh  piled  up  beside  the  stable-door 

J  —  .1...  :jj  ^  month  or  two  bitter  winds  will  blow 

J,  that  the  peaks  yonder,  which  pierce  the 
iwn  their  dread  artillery  of  hail  and  stonea 
cold,  cruel  avalanches,  and  that  the  old 
house  needs  all  his  strength  of  wall  and  roof  to  resist  the 
assaults  of  King  Winter  and  his  army. 

And  there  on  the  bouse-frout,  whether  it  be  in  village, 
town,  or  mountain  valley,  you  may  read  some  pious  prayer, 
or  pithy  sentence,  or  worldly-wise  saw  carved  in  quaint 
Gennan  for  the  edification  of  those  who  pass  by.  The 
aame  thing  is  common  in  Switzerland  and  in  many  porta  of 
Germany.  But  our  business  now  is  with  the  Tyrolese  in- 
scriptions. More  than  one  collection  of  these  baa  been 
made  and  published  by  native  Tyrolese.  But  I  have  met 
with  no  volume  in  which  the  inscriptions  are  classified  or 
commented  on.    They  are  simply  jotted  down  literally,  as 


remind  ns  t 
through  the  gorg 
blue,  will  pour  di 
and  torrents  and  ci 


one  might  write  them  in  one's  note-book.  But  even  tliDS 
barely  and  simply  presented,  they  are  full  of  interest  far 
the  observer  of  national  manners  and  characteristic 
Thev  are  gradually  and  not  very  slowly  disappearing.  If  . 
by  tmie  or  accident  a  motto  becomes  effaced,  it  is  acutely 
ever  replaced  by  the  owner  of  the  house.  Such  things  an 
old-fashioned,  —  »>p_fig,  as  the  Germans  have  it  (that  is  to 
say,  Ulerally,  pigtaiiUh:  an  expression  to  which  ov 
"square-toed"  may  answer),  ana  few  peraona  chooas  to 
brave  the  ridicule  of  dielr  modem-minded  neighbors  by 
carving  again  the  old  inscription,  with  its  rude  spelling 
and  antique  phraae. 

It  is  curious  to  conjecture  how  far,  and  in  what  minasr, 
new  mottoes  would  differ  from  the  old,  if  Faahion  suddenly 
took  it  into  her  light  head  to  patronize  the  writing  of  then 
up  pro  bono  fmblieo  1  The  religious  inscriptions,  i^ch  are 
very  numerous,  wonld  surely  change  tbeir  tone  very  cod- 
aiderably.  They  wonld  probably  become  more  or  lass 
controversial.  And,  inatead  of  the  comfbrtable,  confideoL 
easy-going  kind  of  piety  which  seems  to  take  for  granted 
all  men's  aiaent  to  its  poBtulnt«a,  we  should  probably  have 
a  taste  of  the  defiant  spirit  whidi  is  aware  that  Its  dicta 
may,  likely  enough,  be  contradicted,  and  therefore  otten 
them  with  tenfold  ceal  and  empbaaia.  Nay,  in  theie  tinM 
of  strife  and  upheaval,  it  might  be  that  Uie  concoctonor 
chooser^  of  religious  mottoes  in  the  Tyrol  should  rather 
seek  such  words  as  might  serve  for  missiles  against  their 
enemies  than  pour  out  tlianksgiving  and  prayer  and  bless- 
ingin  Uie  anUque  fkshion. 

The  moat  purse-proud  and  prosperous  farmer  or  msr- 
chant  wonld  scarcely  announce  nowadays  to  all  the  world, 
in  letters  calcntated  to  last  some  centuries,  that  he  wu  "  a 
man  of  good  repute,  and  with  well-filled  hands,"  as  acsr- 
tain  Hans  Slofiner  did,  who  built  in  the  year  1547.  Aad 
on  innkeeper  would  think  twice  before  he  so  wore  his 
heart  upon  his  sleeve  as  to  write  up  in  his  tap-ron)^ 
"  Coma  hither  and  sit  down  ;  but  if  your  purse  be  li^ 
make  off  again  at  once.  Come  hither,  my  i^ear  guest.  If 
only  you  have  money  in  your  purse  I "  which  sincere  inri- 
tatfon  exists  in  an  inn  at  Klausenbacb. 

Many  causes,  doubtless,  cooperate  to  change  all  that 
But  amongst  tbem  all  perhaps  increased  intercommnniM- 
tion  between  distant  communities  is  the  most  active.  It  ii^ 
in  fact,  in  some  sense  equivalent  to  Nathan's  "readingtf 
many  t>ooks."  It  brings  men  in  contact  with  other  niads. 
It  reveals  to  (hem  what  is  tbonght  and  said  by  that  myst^ 
rious  authority,  "  other  people,  -of  whose  existence  ootsida 
hia  or  her  own  village  the  'j'yrolese  peasant  could  fiann  but 
a  dim  conception  eighty  or  a  hundred  years  ago.  Mean- 
while there  still  remains  a  sulBciently  copious  store  of  M 
mottoes  —  pious,  comic,  simple,  and  cynical  — fittm  whidi 
to  offer  a  selection  to  the  reader,  which  may  not  bevilh- 
out  interest  and  amusement. 

The  inscriptions  dedicating  the  house  to  God,  to  ths 
Virgin,  or  to  some  favorite  saint,  are  naturally  the  most 
nnmeroua.  They  frequently  consist  of  but  two  lints 
roughly  rhymed.  Sometimes  they  extend  to  four,  or  erei 
six  lines.  In  the  following  translations  care  has  been  laksn 
to  give  the  measure  of  the  lines,  which,  as  will  be  seen,  is 
frequently  halting  and  unsym metrical,  and  to  preserve  al 
far  OS  possible,  the  rude  unsophisticated  simplicity  of  llw 
original.     Take  this  one  firam  Jochberg  ;  — 


Mother  of  God,  with  gracious  arm 
Protect  our  beasts  and  us  from  harm. 

Here  the  supplication  for  the  cattle  —  who  are,  it  will  bs 
observed,  put  oefbre  the  inhabitants  of  the  house  —  speib 
as  eloquently  as  a  long  description  could  do,  of  the  pastonl 
character  of  the  country ;  of  ^en  Alp  pasturea,  and  tha 
importance  to  the  peasant  of  his  milky  hwl. 

All  travellers  in  the  Tyrol  will  remember  to  have  sws 
Images  of  St.  Florian  on  many  a  village  honse  and  aboie 
many  &  viLUge  well.    The  latter,  indeed,  ia  a  favoriU  p«- 
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dtioB  fbr  the  figure  of  the  soiDt.  Hii  especial  Tocation  li 
to  ward  off  fire  from  dwelliag-bouMi,  or  to  extiaguish  it 
■honld  it  break  out.  In  a  conntrj  where  to  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  dwelliags  is  built  of  wood,  fire  it  a  freqoent 
ud  terrible  «cour^  And  couseqaenUy  the  good  ofBcea 
of  St.  Florian  are  in  very  general  reaueit.  There  stands 
the  little  wooden  image,  painted  in  daring  colon,  and,  if 
poeiible,  gilded  into  the  bargain,  above  the  cool  well,  and 
looka  down  m^eatically  open  generation  aAer  generation 
c^  village  dainaeU  wmahine  or  drawing  water,  al.  Fiorian 
is  reprecented  ai  a  warrior,  with  sword  and  helmet,  and 
•C«rlet  dnper^,  and  cheeks  almost  at  icartet,  and  a  black 
truculent-looking  beard.  Often  he  is  painted  in  freeco,  on 
R  house-front,  in  the  act  of  ponring  a  backet  of  water  over 
k  burning  bouse  ;  which  house  is  usually  represented  as 
nachieg  up  to  the  calf  of  his  leg,  or  thereabouts. 

Here  is  a  double  dedication  to  this  saint  and  another, 
from  Terftns :  — 

Helj  Sebaitian  and  Fiorian 
'Be  aoT  patrian  I  (nc) 

The  German  word  "  patron "  is  quietly  tnmed  Into 
an  "  in  order  to  rhyme  with  Fiorian  ;  which  example 
taken  the  liberty  to  follow. 

Another  has  a  strong  flavor  of  feudality,  and  the  homage 
uue  to  good  birth :  — 

Thon  ofAostrian  knightly  race, 
Seep  fire  and  daif^r  from  this  place. 

At  Tramn,  under  a  pietim  of  St.  Flarian. 
There  are  other  inscriptions  to  St  George,  St,  Martin, 
etc. ;  and  a  very  large  number  inculcate  trust  in  God  as 
the  only  sure  hold-fast  on  earth.     For  example  :  — 
The  love  or  God's  the  fu'reit  thing. 
The  loreliesE  this  world  can  bring. 
Who  lets  his  heart  elsewhere,  in  vain 
Hath  lived ;  nor  may  to  Heaven  attain. 

Ann. 
Another:  — 


;e; 


The  following  from  Hatrei,  in  the  Puiterthal,  ranu  up 
the  principal  evils  which  the  inhabitants  of  that  village 
considered  they  bad  to  fear  a  centoryor  so  ago.  The  bold 
conceit  of  the  enemy  "  lighteuiog  "  against  them  is  literally 
rendered :  — 

0  Lord,  protect  this  honse, 

And  all  the  dwellers  there  I 

Pout  gracioaa  blessings  out, 

From  flood  end  fire  ns  spare. 

He  whom  Thy  band  protects  no  ill  shsll  frighten, 

Ttoogb  foes  lad  ibuuder-clouds  may  lighten.  | 
Apropo*  of  Matrei,  here  U  another  inscription  from  that 
often  bnmed-down  village,  which  has  something  touching 
In  its  qnaint  simplicity  of  trust ;  — 

In  thirty  years  completed  by  God's  grace. 

Burnt  down  fonr  times  npon  the  ■elf-same  place,  | 

To  Jeius'  and  to  Mary's  mercy  then 

lu  liiitb  entniHtcd,  and  built  up  again.  ^__- 

lliis  one,  from  Wenns  in  the  Pitzthal,  is  amusing,  from 

the  emphatic  way  in  which  the  change  is  mentioned  to  St. 

Fiorian  from  a  higher  patron  :  — 

This  houre  in  God's  band  I  did  lay, 
Tbree  limes  the  fire  baraed  all  away, 
A  foertb  time  I  have  ballt  it  up  agdn, 
And  now  'tis  dedicated  to  Saint  Fiorian. 
One  seems  to  hear  the  worthy  peasant  add,  toUo  voce, 

"  Let's  see  what  ke'\l  do  for  us  t " 
The  following  is  found  in  at  least  half  a  dozen  villages 

of  North  Tyrol:  — 

We  build  us  bouses  strong  and  wide, 
ThoDgh  here  we  may  not  long  abide ; 
Bat  for  the  great,  eternal  rest. 
We  take  no  thought  to  build  a-neet. 


lliis,  too,  from  Schu,  is  in  the  same  spirit :  — 

This  house  mine  own  I  may  not  call, 

Nor  is  it  his  wbo  follows  me ; 

A  third  is  borne  (him  ont  its  hall  — 

0  God  1  whose  may  tbis  dwelling  be  ? 

It  would  be  hard  to  put  more  dreamy  melancholy  into 
(bar  lines  than  is  expressed  by  the  following  inscription  on 
the  Domanig  inn,  at  Telfes,  In  the  Stnbay  valley  :  — 

1  live,  — how  long  I  trow  not. 
I  die,  —  but  when  I  know  not. 
Ijourney,  —  whither  I  cannot  see. 
'TIs  strange  that  I  should  merry  be  I 

The  following,  also  from  Telfes,  is  not  without  pith  :  — 
When  the  will  of  God  1  do, 
Tben  what  I  will  God  does  too. 
But  if  I  cross  His  holy  will, 
Ood  (bllows  His  own  coansel  still. 


Uany  of  them  eipre 

iefactioD  with  life  in  general,  and  with  himself  In  particQ- 
lar.    Take  that  one  (^  the  sixteenth  century,  alluded  to 

Znm  Suiner  this  honse  we  call. 
He  wbo  built  it,  rooF  and  wall, 
Is  Hans  Stofiiier  by  name, 
Fnll-banded,  and  of  worthy  fame. 

SantJial,  1S47. 

The  builder  of  a  dwellinz  in  Huben,  in  the  Oetzthal, 
seema  to  have  looked  upon  things  in  general  with  a  Bood 
deal  of  cheertiil  philosophy.  The  assurance  of  his  ability 
to  pay,  "  be  the  cost  great  or  small,"  has  a  touch  of  osten- 
tation in  it,  and  perhaps  accounts  for  his  pleasant  frame  of 
mind!  The  lines  and  rhymes  of  this  Insoription  are 
rougher  than  usual :  —  ■ 

The  hoDie  is  Imilt, 

Whate'er  may  befal. 

Be  the  cost  great  or  small. 

The  masters  and  workmen  I  pay. 

So  oft  OS  I  go  in  and  ont  tha  door. 

The  name  of  Jesus  sball  be  praised  therefor. 

Honest  John  Hartier,  of  Ambras,  does  not  lose  hwrt 
either ;  but  hie  purse  is  evidently  not  quite  so  deep  as  that 
of  the  Huben  man,  and  he  seems  to  have  felt  a  twinge  of 
dismay  when  the  bill  was  presented.    This  is  his  inseiip- 

Johannes  Hartier  qaietly 
Lets  all  fblks  talk,  whoe'er  they  be. 
Building's  a  sport  that  pleased  me  well. 
But  that  the  cost  would  be  so  great,  — 
Wby  that,  my  friends,  I  could  not  tell  I 

Here  is  a  queer  patchwork  of  langn^e,  &om  a  house  io 
Pfnnds :  —  * 

Qui  ndiScatums  set 

On  the  highway 

Debet  stultnm  dicere 

Let  as  he  may. 

Oput  mi  hi  omois 

What  be  will,  I  don't  eaie, 

Optoel 

Just  ihe  same  to  a  hair. 

There  is  no  lack  of  pessimism  amongst  these  very  vari- 
ous nttemnces  of  human  sentiment  and  opinion  ;  but  it  h 
not  of  K  very  biting  or  tragic  sort.  Here  are  some  ipeoi- 
mens :  — 

Whilst  the  world  went  wsll  with  me. 

Every  man  my  friend  would  be. 

Bui  whin  I  needed  help  or  loan, 

All  my  friends  were  dead  and  gone. 


Integrity  bos  travelled  away  from  the  world, 
Sincerity  has  fallen  asleep. 
Piety  has  hidden  herself. 
Justice  has  lost  her  way. 
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Ready  Help  is  not  at  home, 

I«Te  lies  Bick, 

BrncTOlence  is  in  ^riioo, 

Fmitfa  ig  nearly  extiaguisbed, 

Ara  and  Virtaes  go  a-begging, 

Trutb  hii  long  been  dead, 

Oalhi  are  lighllj  broken. 

Loyally  ii  disregarded. 

Credit  has  gone  mad, 

And  Conscience  bangs  upon  the  trail. 

Only  Patience  conquers  all  1 


The  times  grow  worse  from  day  to  day. 
But  I  say  no  1 

The  times  are  just  the  times  we're  always  had, 
II  is  the  people  who  have  growQ  so  bad  I 

Sss/Wd 
To  plesM  all  men't  a  Tain  endeavor. 
Ana  so  it  mnst  remain  fbraver. 
The  leuon  true, 
I'il  tell  10  yon  ; 
The  heads  are  ftr  loo  many, 
TIm  brains  ara  far  too  tarn. 

Stnhdorf. 

The  following  preaches  reiy  comfortable  doctrine,  aod 
most  have  been  originally  ioTenled  by  a  jolly  landlord.    It 
i*  to  be  found  in  three  or  four  Tyrolese  villaj^i :  — 
The  loie  of  Qod  will  make  us  blessed. 
Wine  HUB  with  rairlh  and  joy  the  breast ; 
Then  love  the  Lord,  and  drink  (food  wine,^ 
Earth's  joys  and  Hearen's  shall  both  be  thine. 

The  inn  landlords  expresB  Oieir  senUments  with  naive 
freedom :  witneu  the  following :  — 

Come  within,  and  sit  thee  downi  , 
Bast  no  cash  ?  be  oft  fuU  soon  1  | 
Come  within,  dear  guest,  I  pray. 
If  thou  hast  wherewithal  to  pay. 

Klaiuenbadl, 
That  guest  shall  be  well  prised  by^me, 
Who  spends  his  money  cbeerfally, 
Who  makes  no  haggling,  not  rioc, 
But  pays  liit  bill  in  peace  and  quiet. 

Kraniaeli. 
The  kind  of  guest  that  I  love'besl. 
Will  have  aTriendly  talk,       ' 
Will  cat  and  drink  and  pay  Ui  More, 
And  then  away  wiU  walk  i 

Bian  is  an  odd  one :  — 

Landlord,  bring  wine. 
Four  out,  maiden  mine, 
Courtier,  drink  away, 
Thou,  peasant  —  pay  I 
,  OberlSngBiJeidf  vn  a  taosm. 

TluH  is  ligniGcant  enooeh,  and  reminds  one  of  the  spirit 
of  an  ancient  inn  sign  in  England,  called,  ■'  The  Five  Alls." 
There  was  the  figure  of  the  Eine,  with  the  motto,"  I  govern 
all ;"  of  the  priest,  "Ipray  for  ali;"oE  the  soldier,  "I  fight 
for  all ; "  the  fourth  figure  I  have  forgotten,  but  the  fifth 
~~w  that  of  a  peasant,  with  the  pregnant  wordi, "  I  pay  for 


9  attempt  to  reconcile  piety  with  glnt- 


»111" 

Anlidotnm  Naiareni  anfert  necem  intoxieationis, 
SaniiHcet  almenta  (aliments}  poculaqne  Trinitas  alma  I 

It  !•  taken  from  a  princely  chamber  in  Meran. 

A  hatter  in  Kitzbiihl  adveriites  himself  on  hit  sbop-sign 
with  the  following  somewhat  incoherent,  but  highly  ortoodoz 
motto:  — 


The  writer  of  tbia*  inieription,  at  Imst,  i>  severe  and 


Til  well  that  in  this  world  of  evil 
Yon  cannot  bribe  Death  or  the  Devil ; 
Else  would  the  poor  man,  trust  me  well. 
Be  for  the  rich  one  sent  to  hell! 

The  foltowlDe  line*,  from  a  house-front  in  Iniing,  an 
more  philosophical  than  any  other  J  have  met  with  ;  and. 
It  will  be  oluerved,  contain  no  technical  religious  pbrasea. 
They  breathe  a  spirit  of  cheerfulness  and  lib^^ty  surpru- 
ing  under  the  conditions  of  Tyrol,  especially  aotne  rean 
ago.  The  very  proposition  wiUi  which  they  start  mignt  b« 
open  to  contradictioQ  from  such  of  the  orthodox  as  look 
upon  this  world  as  a  mere  antechamber  to  Purgatory. 
And  the  allusion  to  the  guidance  to  be  had  from"  reaBoa" 
and  "conscience,"  without  any  mention  of  OnrLadf  crSt. 
Florian,  is  worth  noting  \  — 

God  meant  ns  to  be  bappv  here. 

And  gave  n*  law*  to  guicle, 

Laws  which  the  heart  of  man  should  ebeer 

Uore  than  all  goods  beside; 

He  teacbes  us  through  reason's  light, 

And  consdence  whispers  plain. 

What  things  we,  creatures  of  his  band, 

Bhould  do  i  from  what  refrain. 

Year  by  year  the  old  inscriptions  are  disappearing,  as  1 
have  said.  The  new  pushes  out  the  old,  onfy  to  grow  old 
in  its  turn.  So  it  always  was  and  will  be  in  taeula  lacvla- 
Tum.  Uuch  that  is  quaint,  interesting,  and  pictureaqne, 
ii  vanishing  from  our  eyes ;  atld  it  mav  be  well  to  pre- 
serve here  and  there  some  record  of  what  men  said  and 
thought  in  our  grandfathera'  days,  and  "  in  the  old  time  bft- 
fore  them."    But  whilst  from  a  picturesque  and  artiatiB 

Kint  of  view  there  may  be  cause  for  regret,  we  cannot  bft- 
ve  that  our  Tyrolese  fetbw-creatures  will  be  worse  off 
in  body  or  soul  for  tlie  changes  that  are  finding  oat  evoi 
them,  in  their  Ai^nne  fastnesses  and  secluded  valleys.  A 
square  brick  or  atone  house  with  a  tiled  roof  istMrtainlynot 
that  delight  to  the  eyes  which  an  old-fashioned,  many- 
gabled  farmstead,  more  than  three  parts  timber,  and  rooftd 
with  thatch  or  wooden  shingles,  afforded.  But  let  the  rec- 
ord of  numerous  and  disastrous  fires  in  nearly  ereiT 
village  throughout  the  land  reconcile  ds  to  the  suer  ogli- 

Trulv  B  group  of  Tyrolese  peasants,  male  and  female 
dressed  in  the  costumes  which  had  descended  to  them  from 
generation  to  generation,  was  more  picturesque  than  the 
aame  people  atUred  as  one  oflen  sees  them  now,  in  cosmo- 
politan coats  and  wideawake  hala,  or  wearing  bunched-np 
gowns  and  cbignooi.  StJll,  one  would  not  wigb  to  bay  the 
artistic  advantages  of  the  garb  which  distinguished  claa 
fi«m  class,  at  the  price  of  returning  to  the  good  old  dmet 
epigrammatically  portrayed  in  the  rude  rhyme  — 


THE  MISSING  BILLS :  AS  UNSOLVED  MYSTEBT. 

Thk  death,  last  autamn,  of  a  distant  relation  of  tba 
writer,  leaves  him  free  to  publish  the  curious  facta  whic^ 
are  noted  below.  He  has  known  them  long,  and  oft«n 
wished  that,  in  these  d^ys  when  phenomena  which  were 
formerly  termed  supernatural  are  submitted  to  scientific 
and  patient  investigation,  instead  of  being  supercilionaly 
dismissed  or  weakly  shuddered  at,  tbcy  might  receive  the 
attention  of  persons  qualified  to  weigh  and  utilize,  or  poa- 
sibly  to  explain  them.  But  the  witnesses  felt  a  great  — h 
ougnt,  perhaps,  to  be  said,  a  morbid  —  objection  to  the  dis- 
cuBsion  of  the  story  outside  the  family  circle,  and  thus  Et 
has  been  kept  comparatively  secret  for  more  than  h^  a 
century.  Care  was,  however,  taken  to  procure  their  writ- 
ten testimony,  so  that  the  narrative  is  supported  by  evi- 
dence as  clear  and  positive  as  purely  documentary  evidei>o* 
can  be.  The  writer  has  frequently  heard  from  the  lips  of 
the  actors  their  accounts  of  what  happened  to  them,  and 
has  no  hesitation  in  putting  forward  what  followa  a*  en- 
tirely credible. 
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Mr.  Eiekiel  Jturdon^-locallj  koowo  u  Zeke  BurdoQ — 
WM  oDeda;  seated  in  hia  counting-bouge  In  Sydner,  New 
South  Walea.  He  had  been  looking  o»er  the  office  books, 
which  told  him  a  lery  satiafactory  ule;  and,  after  a  little 
iDdalgence  of -elation  at  his  Hucceu  in  life,  he  subsided  iato 
moralizing,  and  was  trying  to  pick  oat  aome  of  the  prools 
that  men't  fbrtnnea  are  the  natural  and  legitimate  conse- 

Soences  of  their  actions.  And  this  was  by  no  means  an 
ivesCigation  to  be  simply  and  readily  made.  Mr.  Burdoo 
was  now,  and  had  been  for  many  yean,  an  honest,  fair- 
dealing,  liberal  man,  as  men  went ;  nay,  be  waa  generoaa. 
But  this  had  not  always  been  liis  character.  The  circum- 
stances connected  long  ago  with  bis  coming  to  New  South 
Wales  were  not  such  as,  according  to  the  rules  of  poetical 

Cice,  would  ha™  insured  prosperity.  But  prosperity 
come,  and  glad  as  he  waa  of  her  presence,  he  would 
liave  been  glad  also  to  justify  it  by  the  discoFery  of  some 
conspicuous  desert  of  his  own.  Sometimes  he  would  think 
of  the  patriarch  Joseph,  and  say  to  himself  (hat  poasibiy 
ha,  Ezekiel  Bunion,  had  been  allowed  to  fall  into  error 
chiefly  as  a  means  of  bringing  him  to  wealth  and  ease ;  that 
he  had  been  sold  to  be  a  bond-servant,  not  principally 
for  any  moral  obliquity  in  himself,  but  in  order  that  good 
might  be  done  to  him  at  the  latter  end.  If  only  (ho  was 
tfainking  now)  he  had  gone  along  in  tie  humdrum  way,  as 
hia  pasttvs  and  masters  wonld  have  bad  bim,  what  a  difler- 
ent  lot  hia  would  have  been  !  He  would  for  a  certainty 
havB  married  Jessie  Mandera;  they  would,  in  respectable 
poTBrty  —  or,  more  likely,  prnury  —  hare  dragged  up  a 
destitute,  uneducated  family,  and,  worn  out  by  want  and 
care,  have  died  or  gone  to  the  workhouse  in  middle  age. 
But  it  had  been  ordained  that  Jessie  should  give  him  up 
and  should  marry  comparatiTBly  well.  She  had  been  in- 
duced to  discard  him  by  the  only  cause  which  could  hare 
been  effectual  ~  namely,  by  the  knowledge  that  he  bad 
disgraced  himself:  and  she  had  afterwards  married  a  well- 
to-do  man,  with  whom  she  lived  happily,  who  prospered 
in  hia  calling,  and  who  was  a  good  husband  and  father. 
Ezekiel  himself  had,  by  force  of  Srcumstances,  been  guided 
unexpectedly,,  and  by  a  hading  which  was  still  hardly  in- 
telligible, to  wealth  and  consideration.  He  bad  married 
well  as  br  aa  bis  wife  and  her  means  were  concerned,  —  it 
was  absurd  to  inquire  closely  about  people's  connections 
and  antecedents  out  there,  —  be  had  bean  happy  in  his 
abort  married  life,  in  bis  children,  and  io  his  bnsmess  j  sad 
now,  long  a  widower,  but  hearty  and  beaithy,  he  was  fac- 
ii^  life's  down-bill  with  complacency.  Though  tbme  facts 
were  so,  they  were  not  reflected  on  by  Zeke  Burdon  in  a 
cynical,  dare-devil  spirit ;  he  did  not  in  his  heart  of  hearts 
aay  that  religion  and  morality  were  names  wherewith  to 
amuse  children  and  drivellers,  and  that  the  wise  were  they 
only  who  had  the  courage  to  set  both  at  deflance.  He  saw 
plainly  how,  if  things  had  taken  a  difierent  and  mor«  usual 
tnm  at  a  point  where  he  was  wholly  noable  to  influence 
them,  his  late  would  have  been  most  miserable  ;  he  would 
have  preferred  to  discover  aome  relation  between  hia  de- 
nrt  and  bis  lot ;  he  was  a  poicle  to  himself 

Bnt  when  a  man's  own  prosperity  constitutes  the  pnzzle, 
his  mind  can  eiereise  itself  thereon  patiently  enough;  it  is 
when  things  have  gone  crossly  that  be  feels  the  wear  and 
tear  of  working  out  the  proUem.  ■  And  so,  although  Mr. 
Burdon  never  entiroly  saw  how  his  fortunes  harmonized 
with  the  eternal  fitness  of  things,  he  did  not  tire  of  the  sub- 
ject, but  would  return  to  it  again  and  again,  whenever  be 
might  be  disposed  to  contemplation.  He  was  thinking 
over  bow  the  twelve  montbi  last  paat  bad  been  the  most 
fbrtonate  year  that  be  had  ever  known,  and  wondering 
how  it  was  that  things  prospered  with  him  as  they  did) 
when  he  was  aroused  from  bis  reverie  by  tbe  opening  of 
the  door.  A  very  pretty  but  very  delicate-looking  yanng 
woman  stood  on  the  threshold,  apparently  heaitatlng  about 
advancing  farther. 

"  Oh,  Probity,  ia  that  you  1  Come  in,  my  child,  b 
anything  the  matter  ?  " 

"  No,  father  —  nothing  is  tbe  matter ;  but  I  thought  — 
I  thought,  I  should  like  to  speak  with  you." 

"  Speak  'sdtb  me  ?    Well,  come  and  talk  away  then, 


Probity;  but  we  generally  mani^  our  little  basineases  in 
tbe  house.     What  is  it  —  a  bonnet !  " 

"  Nothing  of  that  kind,  father ;  and  that  ia  why  I  have 
come  into  Oaa  office  to  talk  to  you.  It's  something  abont 
business." 

"  Business,  eb,  yoa  little  puss  ?  Why,  what  can  you 
possibly  have  to  say  about  business?    Well,  come  then. 

Probity  had  seated  herself  by  the  time  this  was  said. 
Hie  excitement  of  going  to  her  father  at  his  desk,  and  of 
having  to  say  to  him  'something  which  she  would  rather 
not  have  been  forced  to  say,  evidently  distressed  her :  her 
breathing  was  very  agitated,  and  her  color  came  and  went 
Ezekiel  looked  tenderly  at  ber,  and  was  conscious  of  a 
painful  sensation  at  some  association  of  ideas  which  be  did 
not  then  pause  to  ascertain ;  for  Probity,  who  wished  to 
get  her  errand  told,  began  to  speak. 

"  Father,"  she  said,  ■'  I  beard  yon  say  this  morning  that 

Su  would  send  hia  money  home  to  Robert  Lathom  when 
r,  Waddington  goes  in  the  Kangaroo.  Now  the  Kan- 
garoo is  a  very  sbw  vessel,  as  is  well  known.  She  may 
not  get  to  England  for  many  months,  and  in  the  mean  tima 
the  youns  man  may  be  mucb  strutened  for  want  of  the 
money.  There  is  a  packet  to  sail  to-morrow.  Wouldn't  it 
be  possible  to  send  his  money  by  that  7  " 

■'  Why,  what  the  deuce,"  said  Zeke  Burdon,  with  some 
astonishment,  but  not  unkindly  —  "  what  have  you  to  do 
with  young  men  and  their  money,  and  the  packets,  and  all 
that ;  eh,  Miss  ?  " 

"  Only  that,  as  I  k[)ow  it  never  makes  any  difference  to 
you,  having  to  wait  a  little  longer  or  shorter  for  your 
money,  I  feared  you  might  fbt^t  that  it  isn't  the  same 
with  Robert;  and  that  by  making  him  wait  for  Mr.  Wad- 
dington, you  might  cause  him  inconvenience  or  loss." 

"  Well,  that  IS  not  badly  tbongfat  on,  lass.  Your  little 
bead  has  been  more  thouBbtfu!  than  tbe  old  man's  in  thia. 
We  ought  not  to  wait,  and  we  won't  But  look  ye,'Frobity, 
we  don  t  commonly  send  money  home  in  coin.  There's  a 
better  way  than  tbat  I  shall  draw  bills  on  some  English 
merchant  who  will  give  Lathom  money  for  them  ;  and  to 
make  the  risk  as  small  aa  possible,  1  can  send  duplicatea, 
OF  even  triplicates,  by  later  ships,  so  that  if  a  mischance 
should  befall  the  first  copy,  it  will  be  bard  if  the  second  or 
third  does  not  turn  up.  However,  what  you  say  about 
delay  is  all  right  I  think  I  will  send  first  copies  by  to- 
morrow's mail ;  Mr.  Waddington  may  take  the  second ; 
and,  by  the  time  he  is  ready,  we  shall  find  some  means  of  . 
sending  the  third.     That  will  do  -,  won't  il  ?  " 

"  Yes,  thank  you,  father  ;  I'm  glad  now  that  I  spoke," 
Bvd  Probity,  breathing  freely  again. 

"  Robert  Lathom,"  observed  Ezekiel,  "  is  a  good,  indus- 
trious young  man,  but  I  have  some  suspicion  that  be  em- 
ployed himself  in  other  things  besides  farming  and  com- 
meroe  while  he  waa  here.  What  has  the  lad  been  saying 
to  you.  Probity  ?  " 

Again  Probity  showed  signs  of  agitation,  and  ^ain  her 
color  came  and  went  Burdon  realized  now  why  it  waa 
that  her  look  made  bim  feel  a  pang.  It  was  the  same  look 
which  her  mother's  face  wore  long  years  ^o;  and  her 
mother  never  again  made  a  return  to  wards  health  or 
strength  after  he  first  observed  that  look.  The  girl  made 
some  confused  remark  in  answer  to  her  father's  question, 
of  which  be  did  not  t^e  particular  beed.  He  was  shocked 
by  the  thought  just  presented  to  bis  mind  of  Probity's 
health  giving  way,  and  thinking  that  a  change  of  climate 
and  scene  might  possibly  restore  ber. 

"I  would,"  said  he,  "that  Robert  Lathom  or  soma 
equally  respectable  young  man,  would  come  and  take  yon 
to  the  old  country,  where  you  might  learn  to  look  atout  and 
saucy  ^ain.     I  don't  half  like  these  pony  looks,  and  these 

Kntings  all  about  nothing  at  all.  I  can  never  go  to  Enp 
id  again,  and  I  don't  know  that  there's  anybody  tber« 
extremely  anxious  to  receive  any  member  of  my  family  \ 
but  if  now  you  could  go  home  with  a  husband  of  your  own 
(which  means  with  another  name,  you  know),  that  would 
be  an  excellent  arrangement" 
These  words  were  not  altogether  onpleaaing  to  VrtAA^ 
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Mr,  bat  thejr  wera  nttlier  plainer  than  she  liked  to  liiten 
to  i  BO  she  beat  s  retreat  from  her  father'!  preBeoce,  leav- 
ing that  old  f^eDtlem&n  rather  leai  serena  than  she  had 
fbuod  him.  He  repeated,  ai  ehe  want  out,  that  the  bills 
ihoald  be  seen  to  at  once,  aad  laid  verj  reaianrinsly  that 
there  waa  nobodjr  living  whom  be  woald  more  heartily 
welcome  to  hi<  hearth  than  Robert  Lathom,  if  ever  he 
ahonld  come  back  again.  And  if  words  could  hare  put 
lift  Into  the  girl,  these  wordi  would  hate  done  it,  for  ibe 
knew  that  Lathom  meditated  a  return  t«  Sydney  some  day 
when  be  should  have  thriven  a  little,  and  Aia  had  doubted 
till  now  ai  to  tbe  reception  that  be  might  meet  witb.  If  it 
wtM  a  relief  to  know  that  her  father  would  not  frown  on 
Robert,  ihatrelief  only  intensified  another  affliction.  Prob- 
ity knew  better  than  her  father,  and  had  been  conscious  for 
■ome  time,  that  health  and  strength  were  deserting  her. 
Her  bitter  tbonsht  now  was,  that  when  Robert  should  re- 
turn, as  be  BureTy  wonld,  she  miEht  t>e  in  ber  grave. 

As  soon  as  bis  daughter  bad  left  the  office,  Mr.  Burdon 
Mt  about  preparing  the  bills.  He  then  wrote  three  copies 
of  a  jotter  to  Mr.  Lathom,  and  ordered  that  letters  of  advice 
io  triplicate  should  be  written  to  the  firms  on  whom  he  had 
drawn  his  bills.  When  this  was  done  bis  clerk  was  or- 
dered to  pnt  np  the  three  sets  of  dispatches  ready  for 
transmission  ;  and  the  clerk  in  a  short  time  produced  three 
packets  with  a  stronz  family  likeness,  eacn  of  them  ad- 
dressed, of  course,  to  Sir.  Robert  Lathom,  and  each  having 
in  the  left-hand  lower  corner  the  words  Bu  favor  of,  then  a 
blank,  and  then,  Esq.  The  cause  of  this  last  endorsement 
was  that  Ezekiel,  for  some  reason  or^tber  —  probably  some 
pr^udiceof  his  early  days  — had  a  dislike  to,  and  distnut 
of;  the  mail-bags  :  where  be  possibly  could  do  so,  he  sent 
his  letters  by  private  bands.  So  his  envelopes  were  always 
prepared  for  that  mode  of  transmission.  Now  an  acquaint- 
ance of  his  named  Miiller  was  about  to  proceed  to  Eng- 
land bv  the  mail,  en  route  to  frankfort,  where  his  friends 
residedi  and  Mr.  Burdon  hoped  that  he  would  take  chaise 
of  a  letter,  and  post  it  In  England  before  proceeding  to  the 
Continent.  Miiller  did  take  charge  of  one  copy  :  and  Mr. 
Waddington,  when  he  a  week  or  two  after  sailed  in  the 
Kangaroo,  took  with  him  the  duplicates,  and  promised 
Probity  that  on  his  arrival  he  would  himself  write  to 
Lathom,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  the  bills  had 
reached  him  by  packet,  and  that  the  remittance  was  soon 
enough  for  his  rtxinirementa.  Tbe  vonng  girl  was  evidently 
much  troubled  in  mind  about  the  transmlssian  of  this 
money  j  and  her  father,  after  wondering  much  why  she 
fretted  so,  concluded  that  some  passing  lear  or  fancy  had 
presented  Itself  to  her  mind,  and  in  ber  present  low  con- 
dition she  had  not  strength  to  banish  it.  He  therefore, 
with  the  hope  of  comforting  her,  would  frequently  calculate 
the  progress  which  the  packet  and  the  Kangaroo  must  have 
made,  and  the  probable  date  of  the  arrival  of  each,  showing 
that  the  latter  sliip  must  even  reach;  England  before  Lathom 
could  be  in  need  of  more  money.  Audit  was  one  of  these 
kind  compatations  and  assurances  which  one  day  drew 
from  Probity  the  confession  that  she  had  had  a  dream 
which  had  greatly  impressed  her  and  raised'  this  alarm. 
She  said  that  she  fanciedsbe  had  made  a  long  passage 
through  tbe  air  to  some  house  where  she  saw  Roberi  sondy 
troubled  and  in  danger,  but  that  she  could  not  get  near  him 
to  ask  the  cause  of  his  grief,  and  that  she  was  consequently 
in  great  agony,  when  an  old  man  witb  a  white  beard  ap- 
peared to  her,  and  In  foreisn  accents  told  her  that  Robert's 
distress  was  caused  by  his  having  been  disappointed  of 
expected  remittances  of  money,  but  that  she  could  help  him 
by  plunging  into  tbe  sea,  and  bringing  him  monev  from 
thence.  She  descended  into  tbe  waters  accordingly,  and 
aa  she  did  so,  awoke  witb  a  cold  shudder.  She  saw  Robert 
in  the  dream  as  plainly  as  she  ever  saw  bim  in  ber  life ;  the 
fitce  and  voice  of  the  old  man  with  the  beard  haunted  her 
itill,  he  was  so  life-like  ;  she  was  sure  that  something  ter- 
rible had  happened  or  was  about  to  happen  to  Robert,  for 
the  dream  was  not  like  ordinary  dreams,  Zeke  Burdon 
did  all  he  could  to  combat  this  imagination,  but  he  con- 
fessed that  the  awe  which  had  overcome  bis  daughter  In 
some  sort  affected  him  also,  strong  old  fellow  as  he  was,  and 


that  be  looked  qnite  nervously  to  the  time  when  he  sfaoold 

St  advices  of  the  packet  having  arrived  safely  in  England, 
lat  packet  never  did  reach  England,  but  Uie  Kangaroo 
did  :  It  will  be  best,  however,  that,  before  the  circumstancM 
of  her  arrival  are  mentioned,  a  few  words  should  be  said 
abojt  Robert  Lathom,  so  often  named. 

Robert  Lathom.  then,  was  no  other  than  a  son  of  that 
very  Jessie  Manders  wbom  Zeke  Burdon  remEmbered  aa 
bis  old  sweetheart.  Her  feeliuKs  had  been  cruelly  wrung 
when  Ezekel's  good  name  was  ^rfeited.  In  misfortane,  in 
sickness,  evf  n  in  death  she  would  not  have  turned  from  him 
to  another ;  but  in  his  disgrace  she  had  shown  a  spirit,  and 
said  she  wished  never  to  bear  his  name  ^^in.  Not  long 
afler  Zeke  had  gone  abroad  she  married  a  young  surgeon 
ofthename  of  Lathom,  making  a  match  which  all  her  peer* 
considered  a  very  exalted  one,  but  which  brought  its  troub- 
les nevertheless,  for  her  husband  had  some  difficulty  in 
struggling  into  practice.  Their  whola  hisloi^,  however, 
we  are  not  concerned  with,  but  only  so  much  of  it  as  relates 
to  the  sending  of  Robert,  their  second  son,  to  New  South 
Wales,  —  and  this  is  the  way  in  which  that  measure  came 
about.  Mr.  Lathom,  who  for  many  years  practised  hispro- 
fession  in  Liverpool,  was  one  evening  called  to  attend  an 
eccentric  old  man,  a  German  Jew,  who,  though  sufferiM 
from  a  violent  attack  of  illness,  bad  made  no  move  tiiward 
summoning  assistance,  until  an  acquaintance,  having  acci- 
dentally ducovered  bis  condition,  brought  the  surgeon  to  his 
bedside.  The  patient  seemed  poverty-stricken,  and  almost 
friendless  ;  but  he  managed  somehow  to  rouse  the  benevo- 
lence of  Lathom's  nature,  who  not  only  carefully  prescribed 
for  him,  but  furnished  him  with  a  nurwi,  and  many  com- 
forts which  he  required.  When  the  old  man  recovered, 
Lathom  refused  all  compensation,  and  persisted  in  dcnngto 
afler  the  Jew  assured  him  that  he  was  not  so  poor  as  be 
appeared  to  be. 

"  All  the  lame,  I  shall  pay/'  ■■id  the  Jew ;  "  you  lee." 
And  somehow  or  other  he  did  pay  very  well,  for  he  aant 
Lathom  nonces  from  time  to  time  of  some  excellent  msana 
of  employing  money,  and  though  tbe  latter  had  not  much 
to  invest,  the  little  that  he  had  was  very  profitably  placed. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  Latbom  bad  moved  to  a  pracljce 
in  Cheshire,  and  his  family  had  grown  up,  that  he  began  t» 
feel  how  thoroughly  the  Jew  was  keeping  bis  word  about 
paying  him.  His  eldest  son  was  to  follow  his  own  prafiEi- 
sion,  but  for  his  "  zecond  zon,  Robert,"  the'  Jew  proposed 
emigration  to  New  Holland,  whera,  he  s^d,  be  bad  relations 
and  friends  who  would  put  him  in  the  way  of  making  a  for-' 

A  voyage  to  New  HoUan'l  was  a  serious  business  in  those 
days,  and.  as  a  matter  of  course,  both  Lathom  and  his  wife 
hesitated  beforo  pving  consent  to  their  son's  going  to  the 
other  side  of  the  world.  Behrens,  however  (that  waa  the 
Jew's  name),  put  tbe  whole  arrangement  so  plainly  before 
them,  disposing  of  all  difficulties,  and  setting  forth  the  ad- 
vantaces  of  the  plan,  that  the  parents  gave  way,  and 
Robert,  who  had  always  liked  the  thoughts  of  the  adven- 
ture, was  duly  dinpatched  to  the  antipodes. 

"  He  shall  be  reesb  man,  I  promise,"  said  Behrens. 

"  Well,  I  dare  say  he  may,"  answered  f.athom ;  "  but  o( 
course  be  must  abide  his  fortune  as  well  as  another." 

"  No,  he  is  lure;  I  have  bromised,"  repeatod  the  Jew. 

■'  As  far  as  yon  can  help  him,  I  feel  that  be-  it  sure," 
answered  the  father.  "  Don't  imagine  that  I  doubt  your 
good-will.    1  have  had  too  many  proofs  of  it  for  that." 

"Well,  believe  what  I  tell  you;  he  will  brosber.  I 
know  it  for  certain." 

"  How  can  you  know  it  1 "  asked  Lathom,  smiling  ;  "  can 
you  f>ee  into  futurity  ?  " 

"  Zertainly  1  can,"  answered  Behrens,  with  the  otmoit 
coolness-  "  How  does  any  one  read  the  zecrets  of  the 
future,  and  know  what  ii  to  be?  " 

And  tbe  old  fello*  stroked  bis  white  beard  and  looked 
at  Lathom  as  if  be  would  look  through  him.  Beards  were 
far  less  common  in  those  days  than  they  are  now,  and  the 
sur?;eon  felt  a  thrill,  as  if  a  magician  were  exercising  his 
art  upon  him.  It  did.  however,  certainly  happen  that 
things  went  well  with  Robert  Lathom.    He  made  a  quick 
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•nd  pleoaaut  voyage  oat,  and  was  receired  with  much 
kindness  bjr  the  MuBsn.  MiilleF,  the  relfttivea  to  whom  B^- 
lena  had  consigned  him.  (It  wu  one  of  this  firm  who  sailed 
in  the  packet,  aa  hag  been  said.)  His  employment  was 
Mrtly  paatonj  and  partly  raercaotile,  a  combioation  not 
likely  to  b«  found  except  iu  a  community  of  early  settlers ; 
It  yielded  him  a  good  maintenance,  with  the  promise  of 
more  than  a  maintenance  before  long.  This,  however,  was 
bnt  the  beginning  of  inccess.  AfVer  he  bad  made  Bome 
Kcquaintanee  vitb  his  profession,  business  threw  him  into  the 
way  of  Zeke  Burdon,  one  of  the  leading;  men  of  the  colony, 
who,  knowing  the  name  which  his  lost  Jessie  now  bore,  mod 
made  out  that  this  was  ber  son.  Thereupon  the  favor  of 
£zekiel  was  extended  to  Bobert  Latham,  and  brought  In 
its  train  the  favor  of  many  another  colonist.  The  en- 
cooragetnent  which  tbe  youi^  man  enjoyed  could  not  be 
exceeded,  and  he  showed  himself  to  be  entirety  worthy  of 
it,  for  he  improved  all  big  opportunities,  worked  hard,  and 
became  noied  as  verr  able  and  likely  to  grow  wealthy. 
It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  his  relations  with  Burdon 
led  to  the  afFection  between  bim  and  Bunion's  daughter 
which  has  been  more  than  hinted  at  in  the  conrse  of  the 
■tory.  It  existed  for  many  months  before  Robert  went 
home  again,  and  was,  indeed,  to  a  great  extent,  the  cause 
of  his  leaving,  bat  it  was  a  matter  about  which  very  little 
hod  been  said.  Probity,  who  was  a  sort  of  princess  oat 
there,  could  hardly  without  presumption,  or  with  a  chance 
of  success,  be  sought  by  a  young  adventurer  lately  come 
ontto  try  his  fortune  (for  Lathom^new  nothing  of  Ezekiet'i 
former  acquaintance  with  his  molber)  :  and  both  Probity 
and  Kob«rt,  though  their  strongest  wish  was  to  lire  for  one 
Another  tomevhere,  thought  they  would  prefer  that  that 
somewhere  should  not  be  in  New  South  Wales.  Now  Mr. 
Burdon,  although  he  did  not  know  how  things  stood  be- 
tween the  youn^  people,  had  not  overlooked  the  possibility 
of  this  attractive  pair  becoming  attached.  C^lous  and 
placid  as  he  for  the  most  part  was,  nature  had  thought 
[ouper  to  interweave  with  the  tough  fibre  one  silken  thread 
of  romance.  The  idea  of  Jessies  son  and  his  daughter 
being  united  was  not  altogether  unpleasing  to  him,  and  he 
often  and  often  turned  the  matter  in  his  mind  when  he  in- 
dnlsed  himself  with  a  reverie.  Bat  be,  too,  would  have 
preterred  that  Probity  should  settle  in  England;  he 
thought  that  Bobert  should  acquire  both  experience  and 

Eroperty  before  trying  matrimony,  and  he  desired  that  the 
ivers  —  if  indeed  they  were  lovers  —  should  be  parted  for 
a  season.  "If,"  thought  Zeke  to  himself,  "he  is  fond 
enough  of  the  girl,  he  will  come  for  her  when  he  is  able 
to  keep  her;  if  not,  it  may  be  as  well  to  separate  them  be- 
fbre  she  becomes  too  deeply  attached.  True,  the  separation 
maybe  the  means  of  putting  an  end  to  a  fancy  which 
would  otherwise  ripen  inio  love.  What  if  it  be  7  There 
is  no  ereat  scheme  sacrificed  nor  great  opportunity  lost; 
time  shall  settle  it"  And  so  Zeke  set  himielf  to  realizing 
&  plan  which  had  long  been  sketched  in  his  mind.  He 
would  establish  at  home  a  correspondent  and  agent  who, 
though  he  should  be  in  business  on  bis  own  account,  should 
nevertheless  trade  principally  if  not  solely  with  New 
South  Wales,  and  should,  by  his  knowledge  both  of  the 
colonial  and  the  home  markets,  greatly  assist  the  business 
at  both  ends,  and  produce  n  reciprocity  of  advantages.  And 
llius  it  was  that  Robert  found  himself  bound  once  more  for 
England,  to  be  settled  at  Liverpool,  bis  father's  old  place 
of  residence,  indeed  his  own  birtnplace.  The  latter  meet- 
ings and  the  last  parting  of  the  lovers  were  tender  and 
*ad  in  the  extreme,  but  they  both  saw  in  this  arrangement 
a  way  to  the  hitherto  unhofied-for  fulfillment  of  their 
dearest  wishes.  Each  felt  sure  of  the  other's  constancT, 
and  so,  full  of  hope  in  their  direst  distress,  they  separated; 
and  Latbom,  when  he  could  collect  his  thoughts,  found 
himself  on  the  bosom  of  the  great  Pacific,  the  wares  gently 
smiting  the  good  ship's  sides,  and  New  Holland  only  a 
dark  line  on  the  horizon. 

The  royage  was  prosperous,  as  most  things  had  been 
with  the  young  man.  He  reached  Liverpool  in  due  time, 
ud  found  (what  he  did  not  expect)  a  house  ready  to 
receive  him  there ;  for  the  Jew,  who  had  heard  of  his 


movements,  had  written  to  tell  his  father  t) 


t  he  was  gidng 
)  the  Continent  for  some  time,  it  might  be  for  several 


absent  Bobert  might  reside 
louse,  and  bare  llie  use  of  all  that  it  contained  at  a  very 
low  renL  This  offer  had  been  accepted ;  his  father  had 
added  to  Behreu's  tttptUa:  what  was  wanted  to  make  the 
place  comfortable  for  a  single  man  ;  and  so,  when  Robert 
landed,  he  found  that,  instead  of  having  to  spend  his  time 
in  looking  onl  for  a  residence,  be  was  able  to  stay  a  week 
with  his  parents.  This  visit  over,  he  took  to  bis  business 
In  good  earnest  and  did  in  no  sort  disappoint  the  good 
opinion  which  old  Burdon  had  formed  of  him.  Shrewd, 
diligent,  and  devoted,  he  soon  found  that  he  could  give  a 
great  fillip  to  Zeke  Burdou's  business,  and  at  the  same 
time  set  himself  trading  in  a  modest  but  profitable  way. 
After  he  became  a  tittle  intimate  with  men  of  his  own  a^ 
his  friends  used  to  joke  bim  about  his  bouse,  which  th^ 
called  a  wizard's  den.  It  was  a  one-storied  building,  stand- 
inx  a  little  way  out  of  town ;  and  they  declared  that  while 
old  Behrens  lived  there,  it  was  noted  for  the  most  un- 
earthly sights  and  sounds,  so  that  few  cared  to  go  near 
it  after  dark,  and  that  the  popular  belief  was  that  ghosts 
and  devils  revelled  there  all  night  The  old  fellow,  they 
said,  was  quite  proud  of  being  thought  a  magician,'  and 
preferred  to  act  in  a  mysterious  manner,  so  as  to  give  the 
appearance  of  supematural  intervention ;  and  they  told 
some  stories  which  certunly '  seemed  to  prore  that  he 
could  find  out  and  do  things  in  a  strange  way,  and  that  he 
would  be  at  pains  to  make  it  appear  that  lie  worked  b^ 
some  unearthly  power.-  liiese  gloes  and  reflections  on  his 
house  might  have  made  Robert  uncomfortable  if  he  had 
heard  them  in  the  earlr  days  of  his  habitation ;  but  as  he 
had  been  some  time  in  occupation,  and  had  never  been 
disturbed  when  they  first  came  to  bis  ears,  be  onlylaaghed 
and  said  he  wondered  how  people  could  utter  or  listen  to 
such  nonsense.  His  perfect  composure,  and  the  fresh  took 
with  which  he  came  to  business  in  the  morning — not  a 
characteristic  of  all  his  acqnaintances—  soon  stopped  the 
jesting  on  this  subject 

And  so  things  went  on  as  prosperously  as  could  be  de- 
sired. More  thsji  eighteen  months  had  passed  away  since 
his  return  to  Liverpool  —  months  which  he  scored  off  on 
the  calendar  one  af^er  another  with  the  utmost  complacency, 
for  did  not  the  lapse  of  them  brine  nearer  and  nearer  his  re- 
union with  his  belored  Probity  1  But  none  of  ui  can  live  in 
unvarying  sunshine.  Young  Latbom,  after  being  some  time 
at  borne,  and  tiecomingacauainted  with  bis  work,  bad  taken 


take  advantage  of  a  most  favorable  state  of  the  market,  he 
bad  shipped  lareely  to  Sydney  on  credit,  calcnlatiog  that  hli 
obligations  would  be  more  than  met  whenever  ha  should 
receive  from  Burdon  his  share  of  farming  profits  from  lands 
out  there,  and  remittances  in  payment  of  former  consign- 
ments. The  money,  if  it  should  arrive  in  regular  course, 
would  be  in  his  hands  before  it  was  wanted ;  but  to  obviate 
all  risk,  be  wrote,  urging  Burdon  to  be  punctual ;  and  we 
may  suppose,  from  the  earnestnest  which  we  have  seen 
Probity  display,  that  be  also  wrote  to  her,  although  there 
is  no  evidence  of  this  fact 

Weil,  the  time  when  his  payments  would  be  due  be^an  to 
draw  near.  Neither  money  nor  advice  of  it  had  arrived,  but 
he  felt  that  it  could  not  be  far  distant.  A  packet  was  due 
even  now.  It  was  tiresome  that  on  this  important  occa- 
sion she  should  happen  to  be  late,  but  such  eonireitmjpt 
were  always  liappening.  She  would  make  her  number  in 
a  day  or  two,  and  then  all  would  he  well.  But  a  dar 
or  two  and  more  time  than  that  passed  away,  and  still 
she  did  not  appear.  (It  was  tte  rery  packet  which 
left  Sydney  the  day  after  Zeke  Burden's  conversation 
with  his  daughter  in  the  office,  and  which  never  after 
thai  day  was  again  seen.)  Robert's  anxiety  of  coarse  in- 
creased  as  the  hours  rolled  away  ;  lt.l>ecameof  an  intensity 
such  as  he  had  not  experiencea  before.  He  liad  not,  how- 
erer,  learned  to  despond.  He  felt  certain  that  it  was  oalj 
a  qnestionof  time;  but  then  the  day  of  payment  was  draw- 
ing disagreeably  near.    When  it  was  only  three  or  four 
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Axji  off,  he  had  to  eSect  Rome  Rirangement  to  gain  time  ; 
'  Mid  thi(  was  not  -wnj  eur  to  manage,  bb  the  amouDt  was 
large'  la  proportion  to  his  buiiaeia ;  but  he  did,  by  the  aid 
of  iome  fneadi,  get  an  extension  of  three  weekt,  which 
wonld  be  ample,  fie  did  not  doubt.  This  accommodatioD, 
however,  greatly  increased  his  anxieU,  as,  if  the  payment 
were  now  to  fall,  his  friendi  might  snfier  as  well  as  himself. 
Nerertheleu  he  would  not  suppoae  but  that  everything 
woald  be  right  In  a  day  or  two  he  read  anotification  tliat 
the  expected  packet  was  in  eight,  and  hia  heart  rejoiced  at 
the  thought  that  fais  difficulty  must  be  passed.  The  day 
after,  the  notice  was  contradicted  ;  it  was  another  packet 
which,  on  a  foggy  dav,  had  been  mistaken  for  the  missing 
one.  And  still  the  time  wore  on,  and  still  be  got  no  ad- 
vice. In  hia  extremity  he  wrote  to  Behrens,  who  was  at 
Frankfort,  telliog  him  of  his  case,  and  asking  if  he  coald 
aistit  him.  The  friends  who  were  sureties  for  him  had  en- 
lire  faith  in  him,  and  bade  him  be  of  good  cheer,  for  they 
would  pnll  him  through  somehow  or  other  ;  but  asBurances 
of  this  Itind  did  not  relieve  a  mind  like  Robert  Lathom's. 
His  perplexity  ttecame  most  distressing.  Ho  determined 
that  there  should  be  no  more  inretyship  or  borrowing.  If 
Us  money  did  not  arrive  by  the  10th  of^  Octol>er  (that  was 
the  day)  he  would  be  declared  a  IwDkrupt,  give  up  every- 
thing in  the  present,  sacrifice  poailion  and  prospects,  and 
trust  that,  at  the  least,  he  might,  in  a  very  sbort  time,  re- 
imburse those  who  had  so  kindly  come  to  his  relief  He 
had  not  formed  this  reBolutiou  without  a  bitter  struggle. 

On  the  Stb  October  he  received  the  following  reply  from 
Hr.  Behrens :  — 

Do  not  be  sorrowful.  I  let  myself  be  interested  in  you. 
The  letters  shall  come  to  you  in  good  time. 

BEaBENB. 

But  this  en^maticai  epistle  did  not  bring  much  comfort. 

It  was  the  9th  of  Octooer.  Laihom  bad  declined  the  in- 
vitation of  his  sureties  to  dine  together  ^ —  which  they  had 
kindly  given  in  the  hope  of  diverting  him  from  his  chagrin 
— and  oad  gone  home  early,  taking  with  him  some  books 
and  other  documente.  in  order  that  he  might  prepare  letters 
and  siatements,  which  it  was  now  only  too  certain  that  he 
would  require  to  use  on  the  morrow. 

Lathom  was  surprised  to  find  what  a  calm  was  lent  him 
bv  despair.  He  worked  away  the  whole  of  that  evening 
vigorously,  and.  compared  with  the  state  of  mind  from 
which  he  suffered  while  j-et  in  doubt,  cheerfully.  He  did 
not  complete  bis  labor  till  eleven  o'clock,  and  when  it  was 
done  he  felt  fali;.Taed  and  drowsy,  not  watchful  and  excited 
as  had  been  his  wont  for  some  nights  past.  When  he  with- 
drew to  bis  bed-chamber,  he  locked  away  his  books  and 
papers,  all  except  one  lar^  foolscap  sheet  (.'ontaining  a  list 
or  abstract,  which,  aa  he  intended  to  put  it  in  his  note-caae 
tiefbre  going  forth  in  the  morning,  he  took  with  him,  and 
placed  on  a  fable  near  the  foot  of  his  bed.  He  lay  down 
with  bis  mind  cleared  of  figures  and  of  much  of  the  doubt 
and  fear  which  had  been  oppressing  it  for  days ;  and  his 
thought  turned  sadly  but  fondly  to  poor  Probity  Burdon, 
and  he  wondered  bow  tbe  reverse  of  fortune  which  he  had  to 
encounter  would  affect  the  plans  which  they  had  cherished. 
Happen  what  might,  he  could  rely  on  the  faith  of  bis  be- 
trothed. It  was  with  this  comfortable  thought  that  he  fell 
asleep. 

Id  the  night  fae  was  awaked  by  the  notse  of  unusually 
heavy  raia  descending  on  tbe  roof.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  house  was  one-storied,  and  it  may  be  added  that  tbe 
rooms  were  rather  low;  so  that  the  slates  on  which  this 
downpour  was  coming  were  not  much  above  the  bed's  head. 
Bobert  turned  himseff  about,  and  began  to  think  whether 
be  had  observed  on  the  previous  evening  any  sign  of  bad 
wealber;  but  in  trulb  he  had  been  bo  occupied  with  his 
affairs  that  he  bad  never  looked  at  the  sky.  Then  he  felt 
vexed  that,  as  he  had  been  lucky  enough  to  go  to  sleep,  he 
should  have  l>een  thus  early  disturbed,  Ibr  it  was  siill  pitch- 
dark.  And  al>er  that  he  resolved  to  shut  his' eyes  and  ears, 
and  to  court  sleep  agMn.  As  he  thus  resolved,  he  saw  a 
gleam  of  aoH  light  in  the  direction  of  the  door  of  his  room. 


He  looked  attentively  to  see  what  this  might  be,  and  saw  ■ 
female  figure,  much  draped,  and  with  the  head  veiled  at 
shrouded.  It  carried  in  one  hand  a  lamp,  and  with  tba 
other  band  shaded  the  light  so  as  to  throw  ^le  rays  badt 
upon  itself,  rather  than  to  allow  them  to  disperse  them- 
selves in  the  room.  As  he  stared  at  it,  simply  in  wonder 
so  far,  it  moved  without  noise  across  tbb  chamber,  not  Gw 
from  the  bed's  fooL  It  was  near,  aa  he  judged,  the  opposite 
wall,  when  the  thought  suddenly  struck  him  — **  One  of  old 
Behrens's  ghosta,  by  jingo  1 "  and  thereupon  he  sprang  out 
of  bed  and  rushed  towards  thafiKurei  which,  however,  dis- 
appeared be  knew  not  how,  and  lie  found  himself  groping 
about  in  the  dark  among  the  furniture,  and  was  fun  to  feel 
his  way  back  to  bed.  As  be  turned  to  do  so  his  foot  came 
in  contact  with,  and  pushed  along  the  floor,  a  piece  of  psp 
per,  which  be  concluded  to  be  the  abstract  which  he  had 
put  on  the  table,  and  which  he  mutt  have  brushed  off  it 
when  he  rushed  from  tbe  bed.     That  he  remembered  this 

Bper  was  proof  that  he  had  not  been  in  a  dream.  He  got 
ck  to  bed  again,  and  was  surprised  at  the  calm  way  in 
which  he  was  able  to  think  over  what  he  had  seen.  Vrtm 
what  he  knew  of  himself,  an  appearance  such  aa  this  shoold 
have  overcome  him  with  horror ;  but  here  he  lay,  coolly 
thinking;  the  matter  over,  and  not  caring  if  he  should  set 
the  lo^  and  her  lamp  reappear.  She  did  not,  however, 
trouble  him  again ;  and,  strange  to  say,  he  was  in  a  short 
time  asleep  once  more,  and  when  be  awoke  it  was  tiroid 
daylight. 

As  he  rubbed  his  eyes  and  recalled  the  visitation  of  tfat 
night,  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  bad  thrown  down  tht 
folded  paper  containing  the  abstract,  and  be  looked  out  to 
see  where  it  was  lying,  that  he  might  judge  where  he  stood 
when  tbe  figure  eluded  him.  But  the  paper  had  not  folia 
at  all.  Thei«  it  lay  on  the  table,  just  where  he  hod  placed 
it ;  and  now  he  felt  perplexed,  iir  although  he  had  no 
doubt  about  what  he  bad  seen,  be  felt  tut  to  other)  it 
would  appear  simply  a  dream,  when  tbe  paper  which  bt 
had  lelt  on  tbe  floor  was  admilled  to  have  never  beta 
moved  from  the  table.  But  then  be  wonld  swear  that  bit 
foot  had  come  upon  a  paper,  and  be  now  arose  to  examint 
tbe  room.  Near  the  wall,  and  about  where  he  thought  bt 
must  have  stood  in  the  night,-  there  lay  a  paper,  son 
enough.  Nothing  of  the  kind,  so  far  as  he  could  remember, 
was  lying  there  when  he  went  to  bed.  He  picked  it  np 
and  did  not  find  its  presence  explained  when  be  saw  that 
it  waa  a  sealed  packet,  and  that  it  was  addressed  to  hin>- 
self.  Turning  it  over  in  astonishment,  after  the  manner  a( 
people  so  surprised,  he  recognized  the  well-known  seal  of 
£Eekiel  Burdon,  and  in  the  superscription  the  handwriliag 
of  a  clerk  in  the  office. 

ByJavoT  of ,  Esq.,  was  written  beside  the  oddreM. 

There  was  no  postmark.  Afler  vainly  puzzling  himself 
for  a  few  seconda  as  to  how  it  had  come  there,  Lathon 
broke  the  seal  and  opened  the  packet.  In  it  he  Ibnnd  tnOi 
of  exchange  quite  sufficient  to  meet  hia  necessities,  also  let- 
ters  of  advice,  and  a  letter  from  Zeke  Burdon  to  hirnaeU 
One  can  undirstaad  how  the  surprise  caused  by  the  first 
discovery  of  the  letter  gave  way  to  delight  at  its  content^ 
and  how  tbe  young  man,  daied  by  a  crowd  of  emoUolii> 
forgot  all  about  his  toilet,  and  sat  rejoicing  and  wonderiB| 
for  long  by  hia  bedside.  As  be  dressed  be  endeavored  to 
put  tbe  whole  occurrence  into  shape.  The  contents  of  tht 
letter  were  certainly  genuine,  and  certainly  what  he  bad 
been  expecting.  Tbe  bearer  must  have  arrived  by  somt 
indirect  passage.  He  had  called  somewhere  on  his  wtf 
home,  and  sohad  come  in  a  ship  not  reported  as  from  Syo- 
ney.     But  how  tbe  letter  got  into  his  room  —  well,  it  moi  a 

In  answer  to  his  questions,  the  servants  assured  him  fhst 
neither  tbe  poBiuan  nor  any  one  else  had  brought  a  packs) 
that  morning;  and  indeed  the  postman,  bearing  some  let- 
ters of  very  secondary  import,  made  hia- visit  afterwsida 
Looking  a  little  more  leisurely  over  Mr.  Burdon's  letts 
while  he  sat  at  breakfast,  Bobert  noticed  that  the  first  cop- 
ies of  tbe  bills  were  to  have  been  sent  by  the  packet  aolong 
overdue,  and  that  Mr.  Waddingtoo,  who  had  been  a  pat- 
senger —  or  at  any  rate  bt(d  intended  to  be  a  passenger  — 
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in  the  Kangaroo,  wsa  to  take  the  tecond.  He  had  never 
Men  that  abip'a  arriTal  annoiiiiced^  and  he  knew  that  ihe 
traded  to  LoodoD.  Either,  therefore,  Mr.  Waddington 
moBt  at  the  last  have  proceeded  by  some  other  route,  or  elae 
he  had  aonehow  been  transiliipped  on  the  voj ase.  After 
all  this  lisd  b«BD  put  together,  there  remuned  the  ioexpli- 
oableproblem,  —  How  did  the  letter  get  ioto  hit  chamber  7 
Hr.  WaddiDgton  not  having  himself  written  aeeined  alio  a 
nther  Btrange  thing,  hnt  of  conne  it  wai  pOMible  that 
be  might  have  diipatched  the  packet  while  '  ''  ~ 
write  himself:  an  earl]'  poit  migbt  bring  the 
vice  from  him. 

It  will  readily  be  believed  that  Robert  Lathom  did  not 
on  that  day  eive  himseU  up  to  wonder  or  conjectare.  He 
had  work  to  ao  —  work  far  more  agreeable  than  that  which 
he  had  believed  to  be  awaiting  bim.  His  billi,  received  1^ 
private  hand,  were  accepted  at  once ;  his  difficnllj  was  at 
an  end.  The  congratnlationa  oi  his  friends  were  hearty 
and  profuse.  It  was  quite  romantic,  they  taid,  to  be  thus 
nlieved  at  the  last  minnte;  and  so  it  was — they  didn't 
half  know.  Aow  romantic. 

Never  doubting  that  the  whole  of  this  mystery  would  be 
cleared  up  —  for  lie  was  a  mattei^of-fact,  strong-minded  fel- 
low, as  has  been  said  —  Lathom,  when  hi*  first  duties  were 
performed,  set  himself  to  examine  shipping  lists,  bnt  no 
notice  of  the  Kangaroo  could  he  see.  He  must  wait  now 
&r  Waddingtcn's  letter.  He  and  his  friends  did  dine  to- 
gether that  day  at  the  Mersey  tavern,  and  a  very  pleasant 
evening  they  passed.  But,  now  that  his  commercial 
trouble  wasoffhis  mind,  the  young  merchant  was  the  more 
anxious  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  the  letter,  and  hii  first 
thought,  when  he  got  home,  was  to  closely  search  the 
chamber  again.  He  examined  and  tried  the  windows  and 
door,  and  looked  well  at  the  low  roof;  then  he  moved  the 
wardrobe  and  bed.  and  turned  round  one  or  two  mctures, 
to  assure  himself  that  no'  secret  entrance  existed.  Finally, 
be  displaced,  and  then  replaced,  a  cumbrous  old  clock 
which  stood  near  to  where  he  had  found  the  letter.  Look- 
ing np  to  some  gilding  which  surmounted  this  piece  of  fur- 
niture, be  saw,  or  fancied  be  saw,  the  very  funtest  outline 
of  a  face,  and  ^e  mild  regard  of  blue  eyes,  which  called  up 
the  dear  recollection  of  his  Probity.  It  faded  into  nothing 
as  he  ^Bzed,  but  then  in  a  moment  came  back  the  recollec- 
tion ot  his  mysterious  visitant,  whom  the  change  in  his  for- 
tune had  ^uite  made  him  forvet  He  questioned  bis  ser- 
vants i^Mn,  and  more  closely  than  before.  No  one  had 
bronght  letters  to  the  house  on  the  preceding  day  after  the 
morning's  post;  and  no  one  had  been  there  at  all  in  the 
afternoon  except  a  person  from  a  German  clockmaker's  in 
the  town,  who  came  to  fit  a  key  to  the  old  clock  in  La- 
thom's  room.  "  I  conldn't  help  nmarking  of  him,"  said 
the  servant,  "  be  was  such  a  queer  looking  old  man,  with  a 
while  beard,  and  tack  a  booked  note."  &>bert  conld  make 
nothing  of  it  at  all. 

It  may  have  been  three  weeks  after  all  this  that  Lathom 
read  in  a  newspaper  the  arrival  of  the  Kangaroo,  and  the 
same  evening  received  a  letter  ftiaa  Mr.  Waddington, 
dated  London,  November  I ,  which  ran  as  follows :  — 

DzAK  Sir,  —  As  I  take  for  granted  that  you  received 
advices  by  the  last  packet  from  Sydney,  it  will,  I  hope, 
have  become  a  matter  of  secondary  importance  whether 
some  duplicate  dispatches  of  which  I  was  the  bearer  come 
immediately  to  hand  or  not.  1  deeply  regret  to  have  to 
tell  you  that  the  packet  intnisted  to  my  cnaree  has  been 
unaccountably  mislaid,  and  is  not  immediately  forthcom- 
ing ;  and  I  request  that  you  will  be  good  enough  to  write 
at  once  saying  whether  yon  have  received  advices  which 
ought  U>  have  reached  yon  per  mail-packet.  I  remain, 
dear  sir,  fwthfally  yours,  F. '  Waddimotok. 

Hie  mystery  seemed  only  to  grow  deeper.  Lathom  did 
not  in  reply  to  this  enter  into  particulars,  but  said  that  he 
proposed  to  be  in  London  as  early  as  possible,  and  would 
wait  on  Mr.  Waddington.  In  the  mean  time  the  latter 
Ksntleman  need  be  under  no  anxiety  as  to  the  packet  of 
letters,  as  no  inconvenience  was  caused  l^  the  want  of  it. 
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The  next  post,  however,  brought  another  letter  from  Mr. 
Waddington,  who  had  i>e«n  made  miserable  by  the  disoov- 
ery  that  the  mail-packet  had  not  arrived.  He  wrote  to  say 
that  the  circumstances  under  which  the  dispatch  had  been 
mislaid  were  strange  and  peculiar,  and  that  he  could  not 
enter  npon  them  nntil  he  could  sit  down  leisurely  and  col- 
lectedly to  write.  In  Ihe  mean  time  he  entreated  Lathom 
to  consider  him  and  his  brother  as  in  every  way  answerable 
for  any  difficulty  that  might  have  occurred  about  money. 
The  letter  then  went  on  to  give  messages,  and  to  speak  of 
Froblty  (who  had  written  by  the  mail-packet),  and  to  give 
some  Sydney  news. 

Lathom  and  Waddington  had  not  been  very  intimately 
Bcqnainted  before,  but  this  letter  shewed  so  much  kind 
feeling,  that  Lathom,  when  he  got  to  London,  met  the 
other  as  an  old  friend.  He  assured  bim  that  he  was  quite 
at  his  ease  concerning  money,  but  did  not  mention  the  cir- 
cumstances under  irvich  he  had  been  supplied.  They 
agreed  to  dine  together  diat  evening,  when  Waddington 
would  have  the  opportunity  of  mentioning  soma  matters 
which  he  longed  to  confide  to  Lathom. 

'■'  Wb  had  a  terrible  voyage,"  said  Waddinzton,  when 
they  were  quietly  seated  together;  "driven  this  way  «nd 
that,  and  sometimes  in  great  danger.  We  have  been  at 
Rio,  and  slad  enough  we  were  to  get  there;  but  our 
troubles  did  not  end  with  reachioK  that  port,  for  when  we 
set  sail  again  from  thence,  the  Atlantic  seemed  in  a  more 
violent  mood  than  the  other  oceans  had  been.  We  were 
knocked  about  for  several  weeks,  being  often  in  Imminent 
danger,  and  had  well-nigh  lost  our  reckoning  through  the 
thick  weather,  until  one  morning,  after  baring  had  a  violent 
thunderstorm  in  the  ni^bt,  we  were  delighted  by  a  calm 
day  and  a  clear  sky,  with  land  looming  in  the  distance. 
We  made  this  land  out  to  l>e  CajM  Finislorre,  and  the  Hght 
of  it  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  loss  of  the  letter 
which  I  was  oringlng  to  you.  I  noted  the  matter  carefully : 
it  was  on  the  lOth  (hitober  that  we  made  the  land,  and  on 
the  Elth  I  am  certain  that  the  letter  was  in  my  possession." 
Lathom  started  at  the  mention  of  the  date,  hut  did  not 
interrupt. 

"  You  must  know,"  went  on  WaddlngtOD,  "  that,  before 
the  thunderstorm,  we  had  been  much  in  doubt  as  to  the 
ability  of  the  ship  to  reach  England,  and  there  had  been 
some  talk  of  taking  to  the  boats.  To  l>e  prepared  for  such 
a  contingency  I  went  to  my  cabin,  and  separated  from  my 
baggage  a  few  gold  pieces  wtiich  I  secured  in  the  waist- 
band of  my  trousers,  and  some  articlea  of  value  and  im- 
portance, which  I  made  up  into  a  small  package  as  well 
secured  as  might  be  from  wet,  and  provided  with  straps  to 
attach  it  to  my  person  whenever  it  might  be  proposed  to 
leave  the  ship.  I  can  l>e  on  my  oath  that  the  letter  for 
you  was  In  this  package ;  but  though  the  package  remained 
in  mv  poasession,  apparently  just  in  the  condition  in  which 
I  had  put  it  believe  me  that,  when  the  fair  weather  and 
the  signt  of  land  induced  me  to  open  it  ^ain.  your  letter 
had  disappeared,  and  I  have  never  seen  it  since  1 " 

"  Nay,  put  in  Latbom,  as  calmly  a*  be  eonld,  though 
he  felt  his  neart  galloping  under  his  waistcoat,  "  you  were, 
of  course,  a  gooddeu  agitated  when  you  were  making  up' 
your  parcel,  and  the  letter  may  easily  have  dropped  out, 
and  been,  by  the  motion  of  the  vessel,  jerked  into  some  of 
the  innumerable  crevices  and  comers  of  the  ship." 

■'I  have  a  particular  recollection,"  answered  Wadding- 
ton, "  of  having  put  your  letter  with  my  valuables,  and  I 
know  exactly  where  i  put  it.  Nevertheless,  as  soon  as  I 
found  it  wanting  I  made  search  among  my  bugage,  and  all 
over  the  cabin,  without  success.  It  was  the  only  ihinK 
missing.  Besides,  there  is  another  circumstance,  which  1 
have  not  liked  to  mention,  and  which  I  mention  now  widi 
some  fear  that  you  mav  think  me  a  romaac«r,  and  distmst' 
idl  that  I  have  heen  telling  yon." 

"  Not  at  all;  I  shall  not  in  the  leaat  diatrast  yon,"  an- 
swered RolMrt,  whose  cnnosity  was  now  painfully  aronaed. 
"  Well,  then,  I  mutt  tell  you  that  on  the  night  of  the 
storm  —  which- night,  yon  will  remember,  snoceeded  the 
dav  on  which  I  made  np  my  parcel  — I  had  gone  to  my 
eaoin  much  wearied,  botli  In  body  and  mind.    I  did  not 
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dwe  to  nndreis,  but  threw  mjielf  into  ray  sleepiog-berlli,' 
wlure  I  lay  toswd  about  bj  tbe  motion  oi  tbe  Tiniel,  and 
watching  the  fluhet  of  light,  wboae  brilliancj'  and  fre- 
qoency  exceeded  anything  in  my  experience.  Between 
tne  flasbes  it  wai  *o  dark  as  to  create  a  feeling  of  great 
horror.  I  could  keep  no  account  of  time,  but  faocv  it  may 
have  lieen  midnight  or  therealMut  when  the  itorm  began  to 
roll  away.  Ai  tlie  lightnings  moderated,  I  felt  my  eyes 
—  which  Iiad  lieen  watching  them  —  sore  and  weary,  and  1 
closed  the  lids  from  exliaustion,  but  not  from  drowsiness, 
which  was  verr  far  from  overcaming  me  —  I  was  too  much 
disturbed,  both  liodily  and  mentally.  But  I  lay,  as  I  was 
saying,  with  ray  eyes  shut,  noting  the  iQcreased  and  in- 
creasing distance  oi  the  thunder,  and  wondering  what  re- 
port the  captain  woald  make  of  our  prospects  in  the  morn- 
ing. Chancing  to  ofien  my  eves  as  I  roiled  from  side  to 
side,  I  was  sensible  of  a  soft  ught  in  the  cabin,  wtj  differ- 
ent from  the  vivid  lightning,  bat  yet  a  very  decided  change 
from  the  extreme  darkness.  And,  survej'ing  the  cabin  by 
this  ligbl,  I  was  conscious  of  a  figure,  ol  not  veir  distinct 
oatlioe,  bending  over  the  parCel  of  valuables  which  1  had 
packed  up.  My  idea  was  that  somebody  who  bad  seen  me, 
at  work  in  the  afternoon,  and  guessed  what  I  wag  about, 
had  now  corae  in  the  dead  of  night  to  appropriate  my  little 
bnndia.  In  this  tliought  I  scrambled  out  of  my  l>ertb  and 
made  for  the  intruder ;  bnt  the  liBht  now  disappeared. 
However,  1  soon  got  a  lantern  from  the  watch  on  deck,  and 
examined  my  cabin  ;  but  nothing  was  amiss  there.  It 
proved  to  be  l>etvreen  two  and  three  o'clock,  so  I  lay  down 

X'o,  and  know  of  nothing  remarkable  till  the  morning, 
a  we  heard  that  the  land  was  in  sight.  East  winds  kept 
US  from  entering  the  Channel  for  a  foftnight,  bQt  we  got  id 
at  last,  thank  God  I  " 

"  Should  you  know  the  envelope  again,  do  you  think  ?  " 
asked  Lathom,  somewhat  tremulously. 

"  Tliat  should  I,"  replied  Waddington ;  '■  the  appearance 
of  it  is  stamped  on  ray  brain.  I  don't  know  anything  that 
ever  gave  me  so  much  anxiety." 

Then  Bobert  took  from  his  note-case  the  cover  of  the 
mysteriously  found  letter.  Waddington  turned  as  pale  as 
death. 

"  Good  hearens  1 "  he  exclaimed,  "  this  is  the  very  thing. 
Where  on  earth  did  you  get  it  ?  " 

"I  mast  in  my  turn  aek  your  indulgent  acceptation  of 
what  I  have  to  say,  for  mv  itory  is  no  less  marvellous  than 
yours."  And  thereupon  lAtboni  told  how  he  had  found  the 
packet,  how  it  had  contained  undeniable  bilU  and  other 
documents,  atid  how  he  had  seen  a  figure  in  his  room  on 
the  night  between  the  9di  and  inth  of  October,  just  before 
he  telt  a  paper  on  the  ground. 

"Have  mercy  on  usT"  exclumed  the  other;  "I  should 
have  told  you  that  the  fignre  which  I  saw  in  my  cabin  on 
board  the  Kangaroo  also  held  a  lamp,  and  was  habited 
exactly  as  vou  (Ascribe.  Why,  the  same  person  —  or  being 
.  —  that  robbed  me,  must  have  taken  the  package  straight  to 
you." 

"  And  pratt^  rapidly  too.  Yon  rememl>er  diat  vou  were 
at  the  time  on  Cape  Finisterre,  and  I  in  Liverpool.  There 
ia,  however,  one  ouer  point  which  perhaps  yon  may  be  able 
to  explain.  My  friend  Mr.  Burdon  advised  me  that  you 
woula  take  a  duplicate  packet;  now  the  papers  which  were 
within  this  mysterious  cover  were  first  copies." 

"That  is  strange,"  said  Waddinston;  "but  no  —  not 
voaccountable  after  all.  Yon  know  the  way  in  which  the 
clerk  gets  ready  the  two  or  three  copies,  aa  it  may  be,  all 
at  one  time.  It  is  very  likely  that  in  bis  hnrry  on  the  day 
of  the  packet  sailing  be  may  have  handed  Miiller  —  poor 
fellow,  his  was  a  sad  fate  1  —  the  duplicate  ;  which  would 
have  lefl  the  original  for  me.  I  know  he  asked  me  to  put 
my  own  name  on  the  back  of  the  envelope  ia  the  blank 
■imce  which  you  still  see,  as  he  had  omitted  to  do  so  before 
coming  to  see  me  off.  Had  I  brongbt  the  letter  to  land,  of 
course  I  should  have  filled  in  the  hiatus  before  sending  on 
the  dispatch." 

"  ""      certainly,"  answered  Lathom,  "  you  most  have 
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first  I  went  out  They  are  relativeaof  Mr.  Behren*,  ftnold 
friend  of  my  family,  now  at  Frankfort :  Karl  was  going  to 
visit  the  old  man.     It  is  a  sad  affair." 

Waddington  mated  a  long  time :  he  was  sorely  aaton- 
ished.     At  last  he  said,  — 

"  Il^is  snrely  the  strangest  thing  that  ever  was;  bnt  what 
could  be  the  object  of  this  —  this  miracle,  for  I  can  call  it 
nothing  less?  Only  to  perplex  and  astonish  two  nnforto- 
nate  people,  as  far  as  I  can  see.  The  letter  did  but  read) 
the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  the  same  thiitt 
wonld  have  happened  in  due  course  if  the  documents  had 
been  left  quietly  in  my  possession.  What  possible  diSer- 
ence  could  it  have  made  r  " 

"  Simply  that  I  should  have  been  a  bankrupt  on  the  lOtb 
of  October  I  " 
•  "  Good  God  1  " 

Before  Robertretumed  to  Liverpool,  the  two  men  agreed 
that  it  would  tie   very   unpleasant  to  have  this  story  c 
vaased,  to  have  their  veracity  —  or  perhaps  their  si 
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e  kind  of 


notoriety  which  the  heroes  a 

they  kept  the  circumstances  very  quiet. 

Tbira  copies  of  the  triplicate  bills  smved  soon  after  the 
Kangaroo,  and  dissipated  all  doubt  (if  doubt  anywhere  ex- 
isted) as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  second  copy.  Robert 
Lathom  went  on  and  prospered,  and  was  very  Utue  troubled 
either  by  day  or  by  night.  There  are,  however,  troubles  in 
plenty  which  are  unconnected  with  what  is  ordinarily  called 
prosperity,  and  one  of  these  was  awaiting  Robert  —  a 
trouble  which,  notwithstanding  that  he  grew  rich,  as  old 
Behrens  said  he  would,  cast  a  shadow  on  his  life  till  his 
dying  day.  The  winter  was  passed,  the  spring  waa  pass- 
ing, and  Robert's  heart  rejoiced,  for  he  had  been  d<dng  so 
w^l  in  the  past  six  months  that  the  time  might  not  be  br 
distant  when  he  might  revisit  Sydney  to  realize  his  moat 
ardent  wish.  At  this  time  he  received  a  letter  from  Ek»- 
kiel  Burdon  which  struck  him  down,  and,  as  he  nsedto  say 
afterwards,  then  and  there  made  an  old  man  of  him  before 

he  was  six- and- twenty.     Probity   Burden  was  dead 

Poor  old  Zeke  wrote  with  much  more  feeling  than  had 
seemed  to  be  in  his  nature,  and  in  a  strain  that  completely 
tlnmanned  poor  Robert.  He  knew  that  his  child  had  been 
weak  and  ailing,  bnt  had  never  thought  that  she  was  seri- 
ously diseased.  At  times  she  would  be  bright  and  happy; 
and  she  was  unusually  so  on  the  laet  day  of  her  life,  when 
she  had  volunteered  the  information  that  she  felt  quite  well 
and  strong.  Three  hours  afterwards  she  had  lain  down 
and  died.  A  letter  and  parcel  found  in  her  desk  and  ad- 
dressed to  Lathom  were  dul^  forwarded,  and  brought  him 
probably  all  the  comfort  which  he  was  now  likely  to  gcL 
It  Is  believed  that  these  are  the  same  letter  and  parcel 
which  by  his  most  particular  injunction  were  laid  apon  his 
breast  in  the  coffin.  For  many  weary  nights  ba  spelt  ovtr 
the  details  of  Ezekiel's  most  sad  letter,  but  it  was  not  till 
after  some  time  that  he  perceived  the  cnrions  approxima- 
tion of  the  date  of  poor  Probity's  death  to  that  of  the  myt- 
teriouB  occurrences  about  the  Dills  of  exchange.  She  had 
died  at  four  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  9th  Octobo', 
only  about  ten  hours  before  the  letter  had  been  spirited 
into  his  lied-cbamlier  I  Mr.  Waddington  was  also  atmek 
with  the  almost  coincidence,  and  said  thai,  if  the  dates  had 
corresponded  exactly,  he  could  not  have  avoided  the  con- 
viction  that  the  events  were  somehow  intimately  connected: 
but  of  course,  as  there  was  not  exact  correspondence,! 
that  idea  might  be  dismisted. 

It  is  not  known  in  what  ybir,  but  Mr.  Lathom  certainiy 
did  revisit  Sydney,  probably  to  look  at  a  grave  there,  at 
never  married,  but  he  grew  very  rich,  as  ^e  Jew  had  pre- 
dicted that  he  would.  For  many  jears,  it  is  said,  he  conU 
not  bear  to  hear  any  event  of  this  story  even  hinted  at; 
but  towards  the  end  of  his  life  —  the  part  with  which  the 
writer  is  personally  acquainted  —  he  conversed  very  (redy 
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on  the  subject  with  his  fHendi,  ood  he  at  length  enttified  I 
them  by  making  a  written  itatemeiit.     Mr.  Wsddington 
alio  left  written  teBlimoqj  behind  him. 

It  thoald  be  mentioned,  an  connected  with  this  vtoiy,  and 
at  further  proof  of  the  myitery  which  leeniB  to  Burround 
the  whole  of  it,  that  among  Mr.Lathom's  papers  waa  found 
a  Rmall  slip  cut  from  a  German  newspaper  announcing  the 
death,  at  Prankfort,  of  Karl  MuUer.  Thia  waa  enclosed  In 
a  piece  of  faded  writing  paper,  whereon  waa  noted,  in 
Lathom's  writing  — 

■■  Can  thia  poatibly  hare  been  poor  Karl,  thought  to  hare 
been  drowned  ?  Behreni  haa  not  replied  to  my  inquiry. 
I  hear  of  three  men  havinfi  landed  in  a  boat  on  the  coaat 
of  Brittany,  about  the  time  when  the  packet  must  have 
foundered.    The  MUUera  have  all  lefl  Sydney.  Poor  Karl  I " 

It  was  only  last  autumn  that  Mr.  Lathom  died,  a  mill- 
ionaire, leavJQs  his  large  fortune  to  be  curiously  sub- 
diTided.  Hii  lamented  deeeate  removed  the  lait  barrier 
against  the  diiclonire  of  the  fasU  here  narrated,  which,  it 
b  hoped,  will  prore  a  ralnable  contribution  to  the  science 
of  the  iuTiaibte  world. 
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Tbb  author  of  "  John  Halifax,  Geotlemin,"  who  has  not  fbr 
tome  rime  appealed  before  ibe  public  u  a  noTclist,  has  jnst 
eomplelad  a  new  domestic  love  itoir,  entitled  "  My  Mother  and 
I,"  which  will  appear  immediately  m  Goad  Wordi. 

It  has  been  finally  airanKed  that  there  sball  ba  an  Intema- 
tiooal  Congresi  of  Orientalists  in  London  next  year.  The  sit- 
tioga  of  the  Congress  are  flxed  to  take  place  in  April.  A  large 
number  of  Coniinanial  sobolan  hare  giTcn  in  (heir  adhesion  to 
the  acbeme,  mora  ihaa  fifty  from  France  hsTing  announced 
their  intention  of  being  preaeot.  The  Oriental  scholan  of  Ger- 
many do  not  favor  the  project. 

Thi  Inte  King  of  Saxony  was  by  far  the  most  learned  of 
BniDpeab  munarchs.  He  iwice  viaiied  Italy,  and  bis  Annotated 
Translation  of  Dante  would  have  been  creditable  to  a  Leipzig 
professor.  In  1834  he  became  the  President  of  the  Saxon  So- 
eiely  of  Antiqaariei,  and  he  more  than  once  preaided  over  the 
deliberation  of  the  German  Society  of  History  and  Andqaitias; 
snd  these  honors  he  had  a  claim  to,  apart  from  his  tnrth.  H« 
was  a  weU  informed  arduaologist. 

Thb  London  Court  Joamal  i».jt :  "A  novel  apecies  of  drink 
has  been  imported  from  America  which  is  somewhat  lerioas  in 
itseSeciH.  Active  inquiries  have  been  set  on  foot,  and  it  haa 
been  ascertained  that  in  several  places]  thia  tomble  chemical 
combinacion  is  sold  at  a  low  price.  Tbia  liquid  compound  has 
the  affect  of  producing  the  most  fWful  and  rapid  brain  excite- 
ment. It  ha«  the  efibct  of  not  only  making  those  who  drink  it 
demented,  but  also  of  producing  temporary  pacalyaia  of  the 
limbs  and  fk^nently  ntler  onconacionsneat."  Thia  U  making  a 
great  ado  over  the  grade  of  whiakay  usually  coninaied  by  gMd 
Americana. 

TaiRB  are  lU  caf^t-concerta  in  Paris  of  various  degrees  of 
raapeciability  and  harmony-power.  The  artists  ara  generally 
paid  from  three  to  five  francs  per  evening.  The  moat  curious 
of  all  these  ia  the  "  Bird's  Concerts,"  becaaae  held  in  an  out-of. 
the-way  street  of  that  name,  and  fortunately  held  not  far  from 
Fdra  La  Chaise  cemetery.  The  patrons  of  the  ealabliaiiiiieni  are 
rag-pickers,  prodimes,  inraul  and  adult,  out  of  work,  aod  beg- 
gars jolly  and  sad.  For  one  sou  cnstomers  have  the  use  of  a 
nre  and  gridiron  to  cook  any  Uod  of  animal  food  —  some  very 
Itranga  specimens  of  which  are  produced ;  wine  is  auppliBd  at 
>ix  sons  the  qusrt ;  bear  in  mtod  wine  Is  prepared  from  every- 
thing in  France,  even  from  grapea.  After  dinner  the  guests  can 
pass  into  the  concert-room,  where  Tolonteers  from  the  spectators 
uaiat  the  artists. 

Qdbtatx  DorIi  baa  sal  hlouelf  the  task  of  illqitrating 
Shakeapeara.  The  plays  in  which  he  make*  a  eommeneement 
are  to  be  the  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  and  "Macbeth." 
The  costume  as  regards  the  former  is  plain  sailing,  being  purely 
of  a  fanciful  character;  hut  the  lealismof  the  painter  Hods  itself 
Kmewhal  embarrassed  with  regard  to  the  costume  of  Iba  latter. 
Friends  have  been  for  some  time  ransacking  authorities  here  for 
bim,  wltbont  any  very  satisfactory  result.  The  only  thini;  that 
appears  clear  ia  that  the  Highhmd  coatame,  aa  we  now  know  it. 


Anaudti  perfima.    'The  atage  costunia  of  Macbeth  repreunta  the 
Indiridnal  as  a  pleaaant  mixture  of  a  conventional  Highland 


dinner  waa  recently  given  at  one  of  the  principal 
Paris.  Thirteen  covers  had  been  laid,  but  to  the 
iurpriae  of  the  waiters  a  single  gneat  made  bii  appearance,  who, 
after  pushing  twelve  chairs  close  lo  the  table,  as  tf  they  wera  en- 
gaged, qntelly  sat  down  snd  dined  alone.  The  mystery  waa 
afterwaius  explained.  Twenty  years  ago  thirteen  frienda  — 
amongst  whom  were  Alfred  de  Musset,  Th&phile  Qantler, 
Count  deFlehac,  etc.  — met  at  the  restaurant  in  question,  and 
agreed  to  dine  twether  every  year  on  the  same  day,  keeping  the 
places  of  those  who  had  died,  as  if  their  guests  were  to  he  pres- 
ent The  next  year  they  were  only  eleven  in  number,  two  years 
after  ten,  then  seven,  and  so  on.  The  last  bat  one  was  Count 
de  Flavigny,  who  lately  departed  (his  life.  The  solitary  guest 
at  present  was  M.  Bubelles,  a  painter  of  some  repute,  aged 
eighty.  tboT. 


row  collar  and  wide  sleeves,  and  a  purple  cloak  cut  in  a  circular 
shape.  The  material  varies  in  thickness  according  to  tlie  sea- 
son. In  consequence  of  an  Inveterate  haint  of  snuff  taking  hit 
Holiness  requires  five  or  sU  while  cassocks  during  tbe  year,  eaeh 
of  which  costs  about  four  hundred  fraucs.  In  winter  tbe  Pope 
wears  white  silk  stockings  over  fine  thread  and  in  summer  mixed 
cotton  and  silk.  Theae  are  supplied  by  a  well-known  house  In 
Verrieit  which  charges  twenty-four  francs  a  pair  for  the  hose. 
The  red  mantis  costs  po  less  ihsn  eight  hundred  francs.  The 
slippers,  of  line  red  cloth  embroidered  with  fine  gold,  and  orna- 
mented with  a  cross,  are  worth  from  one  hundred  and  twenty 
franca  to  one  hundred  and  forty  francs.  Tbe  Pope  requires  six 
of  these  for  the  year ;  twenty.four  pain  are  besidet  always  kept 
in  his  wardrobe,  and  tbe  cliambcrlaina  ara  forbidden  to  give  them 
away  when  cast  aft,  though  many  eagerly  oovet  the  honor  of 
their  poaaeaaion. 

A  ooRRESFOiTDXRT  of  the  LoQdon  .^lAatuauM  says  Disraell'i 
famous  epigram  upon  tbe  critics  must  have  been  suggested  by  a 
passage  m  one  of  Walter  Savage  Lander's  "  Imu inarr  Con- 
varaa^ous."  The  following  passagea  occur  in  the  first  Conver- 
aatioD  between  Sonthay  and  Forson,  which  was  published  ia 
1834:  "Those  who  have  blled  as  painten  turn  pictnre.cleanera; 
those  who  have  fidled  as  writers  turn  reviewers."  "  Tbe  reedi- 
est-made critics  ara  cut-down  poets."  Another  correspondent 
writing  to  the  same  journal  says :  In  connection  with  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli's liimous  sneer  at  the  cridcs,  referred  to  in  last  week's 
Atiaviani,  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  a  much  older  and  mora 
pointed  parallelism  than  the  one  ijaoied  tram  Balaac  In  Dry- 
den's  dedicatory  preflice  to  tbe  third  volnme  of  his  Miscellany 
Foems,  printed  in  1693,  tbe  following  epigrammatic  observitloiia 


le  forcible  characiei 


"  III  writers 


Thus  the  corruption  of  a  poet  i>  the  genera^on  of  a  critic;  I 
mean  of  a  cridc  in  the  general  acceptation  of  this  age,  for  for- 
merly they  were  quite  another  species  of  men  1  "  It  ia  fnrtber 
on  in  the  same  preface  that  we  find,  "  Who  bad  not  rather  be 
that  Homer  than  this  Scoliger  ?  "  If  Mr.  Disraeli  had  not  read 
Dryden  prarions  lo  the  composition  of  "  Lothair,"  thp  eoinei- 
deoce  is  certainly  ■  curious  one ;  if  be  had,  it  teems  so  much  la 
his  favor  OS  contrasted  with  the  apparent  practice  of  the  bulk  of 
Bnglisb  readen. 

Spiakino  of  Gen.  Lew  Wallace's  romance,  tha  London 
AlAtnaam  says  :  "  In  '  The  Fair  God '  we  have,  we  believe,  [he 
"first  work  of  General  Lewis  Wallace,  known  hitherto  only  as  a 
daahine  officer  in  the  American  war,  treating  in  a  solid  ^bion 
of  the  tall  of  tbe  Aitec  power  of  Montezuma  at  Che  hands  of 
Heman  Cortes.  Wedonot heMtatetoaay  that  'TbeFairGod' 
Is  one  of  the  most  powerful  historical  novels  that  we  have  ever  read. 
It  Is  a  real  pleasure  to  os  to  be  able  to  write  these  words  after 
the  exposures  which  we  have  lately  made  of  the  absolute  worth- 
leesness  of  many  mu<h  belauded  American  novels  of  tha  last 
six  months.  Our  impraaaion  is  that '  The  Fair  God  '  must  have 
taken  General  Wallace  yean  to  write.  The  elaboration  hera 
and  then  it  almost  pwnful ;  the  opening,)  like  [that  of  most 
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mrchBologiMl  noTeli,  is  dnll,  bat  tho  Kene  where,  in  Iha  nin- 
riw,  Moniemma  rends  his  fate;  tbe  dance-ecene  ;  and  tbc  entnr 
of  the  SpKni&rdi  ,10  the  capital,  are  drawn  in  a  style  of  whicJi 
we  think  few  living  wrilera  capable;  and  thehattleaare  Homeric 
in  their  gT'aodeuT.  There  is  nolbiog,  indeed,  bad  in  General 
Wallace'B  took  except  hie  Preface.  Coriea  and  Guatamozin 
live,  and  the  whole  of  thacfaaracten  bre&tbe  ihespiriCof  andent 
Mexico.  As  a  romantic  treatment  of  the  hiatorj  of  a  beaten 
caase,  '  The  Fur  God '  is  eqnal  Eo  '  Biend.' " 


mnrderer  of  the  English  trarelleni  at  Marathon.  Amnitaki, 
It  seems,  fell  a  lictim  to  the  treacherr  of  an  accomplice.  TJnlil 
ncently  no  person  wonid  hare  been  niond  daring  enonKh  to  be- 
tray the  haunts  of  the  robbers  wbo  infested  Thessaly.  For  the 
anlhorlties  from  some  inexplicable  motive  imprisoned  all  those 
who  thought  to  do  a  serrice  bj  giving  information  against  the 
brigands.  Their  informers  Incurred  doable  risk ;  if  thej  eacwed 
the  vengeance  of  the  brigands,  thej  were  safe  to  be  arrested  l>j 
^e  authorities.  Lately,  however,  on  the  arrival  of  General  Mehe- 
met  Ali  Fashn,  the  singular  stale  of  a^n  underwent  a  change. 
The  first  care  of  the  Turkish  ^neral  was  Co  ofier  a  handaome 
reward  for  any  infonnaiion  which  migbl  lead  to  the  apprehen- 
don  of  robbers ;  and  it  was  thuj  that  Arranitaki  wai  betrayed 
l^  one  of  the  penons  who  had  Heett  in  the  habit  of  giving  him 
fbod  and  shelter  in  hia  own  cottage.  On  the  brigand  pa^ng  a 
Tidt  to  hia  friend  tbe  other  day,  the  latter,  who  had  alrraaj  laid 
hi*  plans,  informed  him  that  the  troops  were  aware  of  his  htding- 

Cace,  and  were  about  to  surround  him,  bat  added  that  he  wDUld 
sd  him  and  his  followers,  sixteen  in  number,  to  a  neighboring 
thicket,  where  they  might  lie  in  security  till  the  departure  of  the 
■oldieTB.  Having  indicated  to  Tako  ue  place  where  he  was  to 
hide,  the  man  left  him  with  tbe  promise  of  keeping  him  in- 
formed as  to  the  movement  of  the  trdops,  and  uen  went 
straightway  and  gave  the  alann  to  a  ynibashi  in  command  of  a 
company  of  soldien  stationed  in  the  neighborhood.  The  sol- 
dien  were  to  recognize  Arranitaki  by  the  color  of  his  foosta- 
nella,  which  was  white,  the  robber  having  exchanged  the  gray 
garment  usually  worn  by  himaelf  and  his  companions,  and 
which  he  had  torn  in  the  bushes,  with  one  belonging  to  hie 
treacherous  host.  The  brigands  perceived  the  snare  into  which 
diey  had  fallen  too  late  to  make  their  escape.    They  made  a 

' '   '  -'  -■  I  eventnaJW  killed, 

bullets.    Hig  head 

.  Tho  in  their  eager- 

e  body  of  the  chief,  allowed  lus  surviving  com- 

Kions  to  make  their  escape.    The  head  of  Tako  waa  sent  to 
inina,  where  it  was  identified  by  many  people  ^miliar  with 
the  (eatorea  of  the  deceased  ruffian. 

Thb  Sptdaiar,  in  the  course  of  an  article  on  "  Imagination  in 
Monev  Matters,"  says  :  There  is  something  very  mid,  almost 
inexplicable,  about  the  way  in  which  English  imiginetion  works 
in  relation  to  the  money  market.  As  a  rule,  oar  countrymen 
ar«  not  timid  about  their  money,  are  almost  reckless  in  leaving 
property  unguarded,  and  do  not  know  how  to  hoard ;  but  they 
are  at  heart  wonderfully  distraitful  of  the  city,  or  it  may  M 
merely  ignorant.  The  moment  anything  goes  wrong  there, 
they  are  ready  to  carry  sacks  of  coin  on  their  shoulders  right 
through  Thieves'  Turd,  so  that  they  may  but  eet  oat  of  estab- 
lishments they  have  trusted  alt  their  lives,  and  trusted  joatlSa- 
Uy.  They  would  be  patient,  probably,  in  any  other  case,  bat 
the  thought  of  losinz  money  by  a  bank  seems  to  be  too  much 
fbr  them,  and  ibey  gkalk  just  as  Chev  do  before  a  tooibdrawer. 
1(  may  h«  that  a  little  vanity  enten  into  the  fear  they  feel,  a  dis- 
like of  seeming  to  be  leM  far-sighted  than  their  neigbbora,  less 
prudent  knd  well-managing ;  but  the  main  element  in  monetary 
panic,  as  far  as  it  sSecta  private  persons,  is  fear,  often  the 
stronger  the  more  unreasonable  it  is.  They  cannot  get  rid  of 
It,  trust  the  most  exaggerated  statements,  and  as  every  banker 


with  which  they  have  really  not  the  smallest  connection.  Ar- 
gument is  perfectly  useless  in  such  cases,  just  as  it  is  when  a 
theatre  is  on  fire.  The  dread  spreads  like  a  panic  among  a  mob, 
Bi  if  the  mere  number  of  the  people  endangered  increased  the 
Indiriduftl's  fear  of  his  own  danger,  and  finally  there  is  a  Stam- 
pede, with  no  resaltexcept  an  enonnons  nomber  of  unnecesssty 
victims.  Even  their  faith  in  the  caatomary  seems  to  fail.  They 
know  perfectly  well  that  no  government  has  ever  dared  Co  let 
things  go  too  far,  chev  know  that  Mr.  Gladstone  never  himself 
niakes  nnanciat  blunders,  and  they  know  that  an  English  panic 
of  that  kind  —  for  the  fall  of  a  honse  like  Overend  Gumeys  was 
quite  a  different  maCter  —  will  last,  if  it  cornea  at  all,  hoc  a  day 


or  two,  and  still  they  are  u  frightened  as  if  they  were  Inll  dis- 
counters. All  reasonableness  seems  to  desert  them,  and  am 
who  will  stand  a  far  heavier  attack  in  the  way  of  ordinary  lOM 
behave  like  a  Bonlhem  people  with  the  cholera  among  thCM- 
They  all  fancy  they  have  got  it,  or  will  get  ft,  whereas  it  keep! 
its  averages  as  regularly  as  any  other  disease,  and  does  not  hU 
half  as  many  people  as  malaria  will.  Sit  still,  i«  (he  beat  order 
for  quiet  folk  in  a  time  of  ci^  crisis,  hut  it  is  given  with  no 
more  e^ct  than  the  same  order  in  a  fire.  Everybody  is  blindtd 
by  that  curious  intellectual  aelflshnesi  whii^  is  not  of  thebeu^ 
hut  of  the  brain,  dll  he  thinks  himself  the  very  object  of  the 
fire,  and  junips  oat  of  the  window,  with  the  moat  total  fingct' 
(nlneas  that  his  staircase  is  of  stone. 


SOME  HEW  F0EH8  BT  W.  W.  8TOBT. 

I.  — HORNIMa  IH  BPUMa. 


How  tweet  li  this  grove^ 
With  its  delicata  odors 
Ofearthandofairl 
How  sofi  are  the  ahadowa 
That  sleep  on  the  sward  I 
Hen,  love,  let  ns  reat  I 

Bow  tender  the  hues, 
Like  the  bloom  on  Che  plnm. 
Of  the  &r  dreaming  mountain*. 
That  sleep  on  the  ak^l 
How  faint  the  dim  distance. 
Through  long  silent  vistas 
Of  thick-thronging  trees  t 
Look,  love,  as  the  breeze  liftf 
And  whispers  among  them, 
The  leaves  all  alive 
Id  the  flickering  sunlight 
Stir,  marmur,  and  talk. 
Ids^  love,  how  the  brooklet 
It  talking  and  tellbg 
Its  petoJant  tronblea 
Amid  the  lush  graaaea. 
Around  the  wet  stone*.- 

How  tender  and  dear 
Is  this  beautiful  day. 
All  fresh  with  the  beauty 
And  grace  of  the  spring  I 
Kone  ever  was  like  it  — 
None  ever  before. 
And  none  ever  could  be 
Till  love  lent  its  spell ! 

A,  spirit  Is  moving 

Around  ni  unseen. 

It  haanca  with  it*  pres«oc« 

This  delicate  air. 

And  draws  us  forcTW 

With  mystical  sway. 

Till  sweet  silent  longings. 

Stream  (brth  from  ue  heart, 

As  the  odors  that  stream 

From  tbe  buds  and  the  bloasoma 

At  touch  of  the  spring. 

Oh,  lean  on  my  breast,  lovel 

Look  info  my  eyes  I 

All  nature  breathes  lore  I 

0  time,  do  not  pass! 

Stay  with  ua,  —  stay  with  na, 

Oheantiful  day  I 

Stay,  exqnisile  dream  1 

For  it  is  but  a  dream 

What  we  feel  and  we  see. 

A  hand  —  a  rude  noise 

In  a  moment  might  wake  ns. 

And  drive  it  away. 

Oh,  keep  ns  suspended 

'Twixl  heaven  and  earth, 

Hdfsoul  and  half  sc 
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And  break  not  the  dream  I 
For  Ihe  lonnds  and  tbe  lightl 
Like  our  livca  are  ideal, 
Or  onlj  half  real 
And  bair  diwmbodied. 
And  ander  a  tpell. 

Are  all  fhiogt  enchanted 
In  lire  and  in  nature? 
Ah  Tea  —  for  we  love. 
In  Iha  trees,  in  the  Bower*, 
In  the  brook,  in  the  ttonea. 
Is  a  apirit  impriioned 
That  calla  to  the  loul, 
That  prajB  ui  to  free  it 
And  lonn  to  come  forth. 
Yet  Tainly  we  itmggle 
To  break  the  enchantment. 
And  Tainl/  we  liitcn 
To  catch  what  it  mt  — 
Too  diaUnt,  too  >ablle. 
Too  fine  Tor  onr  sense, 
I*  the  music  that  calls  as, 
That  baanti  and  tonnents  ni. 
Still  fleeine  before  ns. 
Still  taonting  o*  on. 

Say,  what  can  we  answer  1 

Oh,  where  is  (ha  charm 

That  can  break  the  enchantment. 

Unloose  the  bound  spirit. 

And  giTe  ds  the  kej 

To  the  silence  —  not  silence, 

The  beanlj  and  grace 

That  keeps  hiding  and  tannting 

The  Inaennoit  soull 

0  loTe  I  in  our  loring 
Still  something  we  want, 
For  I  cannot  be  utterly  yoars, 
Nor  yon  mine  — 
For  we  cannot  o'erleap,  lore. 
The  bound  (hat  divides  ui. 
And  our  souls  and  our  senaes 
Fall  bnck  o: 


ir  we  cannot  expn 


What  throbs  BO  within  as. 
And  we  «iak  back  lo  dleoM, 
So  T^n  is  onr  speech. 

0  lore  I  I  so  love  yon, 

1  would  we  eould  mer^ 
To  one  spirit,  one  body, 
With  no  mine  and  thine  — 
To  a  union  so  periect. 

So  close  and  M>  single. 
That  nanghl  conld  divide  ni 


II.  KTBinNa  1H  8UUMU. 


O  LOT!  of  mine,  we  lit  beneath  thii  troe. 

We  smile,  and  all  is  exquisite  to  see; 

The  moon,  the  earth,  the  heavens  are  all  so  fitir,  - 

The  very  centre  of  the  world  are  we. 


I  doubU  and  fears,  forever  lurking  nigfi  ; 
We  are  so  happy  now,  one  moment's  space. 
Then  Love,  and  Lile,  and  all  tak^  wing  and  fly. 

WherQ  shall  we  be  a  bnndred  years  from  now  t 
Where  were  we  but  a  hundred  years  ago  1 
Behind,  before,  (here  han^s  a  solemn  veil,  — 
What  was,  or  shall  be,  neither  do  we  know. 

A  padtng  gleam,  called  Ufo,  U  o'er  ns  thrown, 
Then  swift  we  flit  into  the  dark  unknown  ; 
As  we  have  come  we  go,  —  no  voice  comes  back 
From  that  d«ep  dlence  where  we  wend  alone. 


No  I  the  sad  moot),  «o  pldndve  and  so  fUr, 
Hath  aeen  how  many  here  as  now  we  are. 
As  happy  in  tbtii  perfectnest  of  love,  — 
And  Men,  onmoTcd,  m  many  in  despair. 

She  will  arise,  and  through  the  darklinft  trees 
Oaie  down,  m  now,  through  countless  centaries. 
While  other  lovers  here  shall  breathe  their  vows. 
When  we  have  vanished  like  this  paaung  breern. 

O  dreadful  mystery  I    Thought  beats  its  wings. 
And  strains  against  the  utmost  bound  of  tbingi. 
And  drops  eihaasied  back  lo  earth  agsin, 
And  moans,  distressed  by  vague  imaginings. 

Bach  to  hlmaelf,  in  all  his  hopes  and  dreams, 
The  very  centre  of  creation  seems ; 
And  dekth  and  blank  annihilation  each 
A*  some  impossible  vague  terror  deems. 

Tet,  of  the  cguntless  myriads  that  have  gone. 
The  countless  myriads  that  are  coming  on. 
Are  all  immortall    Ah  1  the  thought  recoils 
From  that  vast  crowd  of  living,  and  sinks  down. 

Bat  what  if  all  in  all  be  now  and  here '' 
Tbe  rest,  illuuons  shaped  by  hope  or  fear,  — 
And  thon  and  I,  with  all  oar  tile  and  love. 
End  like  this  insect  that  is  fluttering  near! 

If  Tirtne  be  a  cheat,  a  child  lo  sooth, 
And  heaven  a  lie,  invented  but  in  ruth. 
To  hide  the  horror  of  eternal  death,  ~~ 
Knowing  that  madness  would  be  bom  of  Truth ! 

Who  knows  1  who  knows  T    Since  God  hath  shnt  the  door 
That  opens  oat  into  the  waste  before, 
Tainly  we  peep  and  piy,  vainly  we  talk. 
And  vain  i*  all  onr  l^ic  and  onr  lore. 


Ah,  love  1  what  then  is  left  to  tu  buTmst 
That  somewhat  in  as  shall  survive  onr  dust ; 
Thatheavenshallbeat  last  — and  life  and  love 
Be'parided  of  all  earth's  dregs,  and  most  1 

Then  let  our  life  and  thought  no  more  be  vext 
By  this  dark  problem  —  nor  onr  hearts  perplext 
To  solve  the  secret  that  torments  as  here ; 
Love  is  earth's  heaven — and  we  will  wait  the  nex 


.    TWILIOHT  in  WIHTMB. 


And  nothing  thon  wilt  say, 
IS  love  so  weak  thou  dost  aot  he 
Is  memory  so  vanlshln|r. 


leed  mjeryl 
That'death  wipes  ail  awaj ! 
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0  cmel  ucret,  wilt  Lboa  ne'er  be  lold  1 
O  torturing  Nature,  tbat  wmi  oni»  K  blUs, 

Vonoh»»feil  in  Iot«  to  us, 
Why  hMt  thou  kept  thois  periBbwi  joji  of  old, 
i'hose  hoan  and  days  of  vanished  happineM, 

To  itiaK  me  with  them  thai  1 

Let  me  fbr^et  1  oh,  blind  cbeu  eyea  that  look 
forever  backward  to  that  happy  pait, 

Behind  her  grave  that  Ilea  I 
Ob,  hold  not  up  Ihat  sad  pathetic  book 
Of  love'i  aweet  records  I    In  that  grave  be  cait 

Tboae  torturing  memoriea. 

Let  me  foi^t  I    Ah,  how  can  I  forget  f 
And  what  were  life  vrilbont  that  tender  {Min, 

So  deep,  and  oh,  eo  aad  ? 
No ;  rather  let  these  wrrowing  eyei  be  wet 
With  anilleaa  aaeleea  leara,  than  e'er  again 

With  heartless  unlles  be  glad  I 

The  blaac  among  the  moaning  branchet  grieres. 
And  frozen  ia  the  laughter  of  the  brook  — 

Death  on  the  cold  earth  lies. 
All  fallen  are  my  joya,  like  thaw  glad  leavei, 
Tliroagh  whose  green  bauDis  of  song  ttie  siuiimer  she 

Odora  and  melodiei. 

Let  me  b^ne  1  mr  thoughts  are  wild  and  hard, 
By  grief  duiracted,  shivered,  shattered,  torn 

In  struggles  fierce  and  vain  — 
And  like  loose  strings  to  (ones  discordant  janed. 
Are  all  those  sweet  remembrance*  forlorn, 

That  thrill  through  heart  and  brain. 

Farewell  1  upon  this  life  I  turn  my  back. 
Nothing  the  world  can  give  is  good  to  loe, 

A  taint  on  all  things  lies. 
Joys  are  all  poisons  —  life  an  endless  raek. 
And  this  fair  earth,  that  wM  ahearen  with  thee. 

Is  hideous  lo  nty  ayes. 


A  MESSAGE. 

Qhat  SeaL,  that  ripplest  towards  yon  Eentiah  eliffl 
I  have  a  message  for  thee,  ere  we  part ; 

Sitting  offshore  within  this  little  tk^, 
I  trust  thee  with  the  secret  of  my  heart. 

Crowding  all  sail,  a  gallant  ship  glides  past ; 

Oh  1  that  1  walked  her  deck,  and  oh  1  that  she 
'Uight  still  steer  sonthwar^s,  bringing  me  at  last 

Unto  the  land-locked  Mediterrauean  Sea. 

For  there,  along  the  Algiers  coast,  floats  fair 

A  little  vessel,  with  a  freight  above 
The  treasures  of  these  Beets :  the  gentle  air 

That  lana  the  aaila.is  breathed  by  her  I  love. 

Her  pleasure-yacht  glides  on  fhira  bay  to  bay, 
Bearing  lier  farther  from  me ;  but  still  thoa, 

O  Sea  I  art  with  her  always  on  her  way, 
Beside  her,  as  thou  art  beside  me  now. 


Tel,  since  they  roll  the  sa 
I  love  to  think  thou  dost  unite  na  thus  ; 
And  DOW,  I  charge  thee,  be  my  measenger. 

Choose  MDM  tweet  night-honr,  whan  the  stars  are  bright 
Abore  her  head,  when  all  thy  waters  round 

Are  tuned  and  touched  with  music  and  with  light,  — 
Then  be  thy  charm  upon  her  spirit  bound : 


Then  take  her  being  in  ■  Under  thrall ;  . 


o  her  gracioDS,  gentle  soul  Ij 


Intrude  not  on  one  bright  day's  happinew  ; 

Sometimea  at  eve  approach  her  lonely  hour. 
Venturing  her  bosom  softly  lo  oppress 

With  ftelinga  wheiwif  mme 


low  oims  the  power. 


The  Teaming  for  tbe  one  beloved  and  &r. 

The  confident  hope  of  joj  wbieh  cornea  not  yet ; 

Tea  1  set  thy  dark  wave  with  a  quiet  atar 
Of  hope  —  that  we  may  meet  as  we  have  met. 

Tell  her  my  heart  with  lost  of  her  can  know 
No  loss  of  love ;  that  absence  change*  me 

l£ss  than  the  storms  and  tides  which  come  and  go 
Alter  tbe  deep  and  everlasting  sea  t 


MADEIRA. 


How  atrangely  on  that  haunted  mora 
Waa  from  the  West  a  riaion  bom, 

Madeira  from  the  blue! 
Bweet  heavens  1  how  hirj-like  and  bir 
Those  headlands  shaped  themselves  in  air. 

That  magic  mountain  grew.! 

I  clomb  the  billa ;  but  where  was  gone 
The  illusion  and  tbe  joy  tliereon, 

The  glamour  and  tbe  gleam  1 
Hy  nameless  need  I  hardly  wist, 
And  missing  knew  not  what  I  missed. 

Bewildered  in  a  dr«am. 

And  then  I  found  her ;  ah,  and  then 
On  amethystine  glade  and  glen 

"The  toft  light  shone  anew ; 
On  windless  labyrinths  of  pine. 
Seaward,  and  past  the  gray  tea-lint^ 

To  isles  beyond  the  view. 

'Twas  eomerhiog  penaive,  'twas  a  sense 
Of  solitude,  of  innocence, 

Of  bliu  that  once  had  been ; 
Interpretres*  of  earth  and  skies. 
She  loc^LCd  irith  visionary  eyes 

The  Spirit  of  the  scene. 

Oh  not  agaiu,  oh  nerer  more 

I  must  assail  the  enchanted  shore, 

Nor  these  re^ta  destroy. 
Which  still  my  bidden  heart  possess 
With  dreams  too  dear  for  maumfalnest, 

Too  vanishing  for  joy. 


Oh  sndden  heaven  1  superb  surprise  I 

Oh  day  to  dream  again  I 
Oh  Spanish  eyebrows,  S|ianish  eye*, 

Voice  and  allures  of  Spain  I 

No  answering  glance  her  glances  seek. 
Her  smile  no  suitor  knows ; 

Thai  lucid  pallor  of  her  cheek 
Is  lovelier  than  the  rose; 

But  when  abe  wakens,  when  she  t&n, 

And  life  and  lore  begin, 
Bow  blaie  tboae  amorous  eyes  of  hen. 

And  what  a  god  within  1 


a  tinted  marble  maid.  ' 

But  starlike  through  my  dreams  shall  go. 

Pale,  irith  a  fiery  traiD, 
The  Spanish  glory,  Spanish  glow. 

The  passion  which  I*  "-'- 
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ZELDA'8  FORTUNE. 


BOOK  m.    OFF  THS  STAGE. 

OHAPTSB  xn.  (eonltnuAJ.) 

"  Oa,  if  jon  are  telling  me  the 
truth  I  Man  Oott,  kann  et  TnBglieh 
tegat  C»n  it  be  —  but  the  way  she 
■poke  of  you — and  when  Carol  Md 


le  yoa  n 


«  Carol  1  Then  Carol  lied  u  usual. 
I  rich  1  I  am  a4  poor  ob  you,  Clau- 
dia: aak  Lord  Lisburn  himself,  who 
never  lied,  if  you  gtill  doubt  my 
word.  Ab  for  how  the  girl  spoke  of 
me,  wlio  cares  ?  She  is  a  mere  rav- 
age, witb  strange  fancies,  it  ii  true, 
but  one  whom  neither  I  uor  you 
could  understand.  Will  you  believe 
foolish  tales  against  my  word  —  or  the 
stage  tricks  of  an  actress  against "  — 

"My  love"  I  was  goine  to  add: 
for  I  should  have  been  blind  indeed 
not  to  understand  with  what  ample 
cause  Claudia  had  been  deceived,  and, 
as  m;  misconstruction  of  ber  had 
been  removed,  what  could  hinder  my 
heart  from  rushing  back  into  its  own 
channel  ?  I  would  not  love  the  falst) 
Claudia  of  my  fancy;  but  when  had 
1  ceased  to  love  the  true  Claadia 
of  old  ?  It  was  the  same  with  her 
—  there  could  be  nothing  between  us 
now  that  our  common  poverty  had 
made  as  of  one  blood  even  in  the  sight 
of  the  world.  What  her  answer  would 
be  I  knew  before  1  could  speak  (he 
magic  word  that  was  to  free  me  and 
keep  me  from  2^1da's  toils  and  coils 
forever  more. 

But  neither  the  word  nor  the  an- 
swer came.  Was  I  never,  not  even 
for  this  one  moment,  to  be  lefl  free 
to  follow  the  choice  of  my  soul? 
Claudia  suddenly  started,  and  my 
eyes  fbllowed  hers  to  the  door.  It  had 
opened  noiselessly  to  admit  two  men, 
of  whom  one  was  a  constable  in 
uniform.  Under  that  disguise  I 
looked  on  iny  irrepressible,  invincible 
persecutor.  Destiny,  once  more. 


CSAPTXR  I.     rOB  THE  PROSECUTION. 

I  AH  not  aboatto  write  the  history 
of  a  criminal  trial.  It  may  have 
mrprised  some  that  a  few  of  the  many 


complexities  of  which  I  happened 
to  be  the  centre  were  not  cat  utrouch 
by  the  knife  of  the  law.  I  can  only 
say,  Irom  my  personal  experience 
and  from  my  esperience  as  a  sur- 
geon that  the  emblematic  bandage 
of  Themis  typifies  sometliing  more 
than  the  blindness  of  impartiality.  I 
would  represent  law  —  that  is  to  say, 
the  science  of  human  justice  —  as 
being  near-sighted  rather  than  blind. 
She  sees  sharply  enough  within  her 
range,  and  her  sight  is  strong;  but 
her  vision  is  bounded,  not  by  the  hori- 
Eon,  but  by  a  mist  that  calls  for  the 
aid  of  spectacles  which  she  is  too  vain 
of  ber  personal  appearance  to  use. 
Zelda  and  Aaron  and  thousands  of 
people  spend  their  lives  and  think 
their  thoughts  and  do  their  deeds  in 
the  mist  into  which  1  myself  had 
strayed,  and  the  law  knows  no  more  of 
how  they  live,  or  what  they  think  and 
what  they  do,  than  it  doen  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  moon.  But  in  my 
case,  who  lived  habitually  within  her 
range  of  vision,  she  bad  thought  fit 
to  don  her  spectacles.  In  a  word,  I 
stood  accused  before  m^  countrymen 
of  the  murder  of  Ha^aret  Goldrick, 
and  with  good  and  logical  cause,  as 
I  mvself  was  compelled  to  own. 

My  topic  lies  with  lives  which  in  a 
civilized  country  and  in  a  civilized 
century  lie  beyond  the  range  of  law. 
So  it  is  no  part  of  m  j  province  to  re- 
produce the  Bto^of  utose  rapid  weeks 
during  which  I  was  first  examined 
before  a  magistrate,  then  had  to  wait 
in  prison  for  my  trial,  and  was  at 
last  tried  as  a  prisoner  at  the  bar. 
The  officers  of  justice  had  quickly  and 
easily  tracked  me  from  St.  Bavons  to 
Claudia's  lodgings,  and  the  evidence 
offered  by  the  crown  appeared  to  my- 
self well  nigh  irresistible.  A  repeti- 
tion of  its  leading  heads  will  be  enough 
to  show  in  what  a  tangled  maze  of 
circumstances  I  was  lost  and  snared. 
I  had  once  said,' "  It  is  as  impossi- 
ble as  that  I  should  ever  be  a  mUlion- 
aire  or  a  mnrderer  " —  IT  I  had  only 
said,  "as  that  I  should  ever  have 
a  thousand  pounds  in  mj  pocket  or 
seem  ^Itj^  of  marder,"  my  tTpIcal 
impossibilities  would  have  become 
actual  realities.  Having  been  com- 
mitted both  by  the  coroner  and  by  the 
city  magistrate  at  SL  Bavons,  I  was 
brought  up  at  the  asriies  there,  and 
I  myself  felt,  as  I  was  being  tried  fbr 
my  Ufe,  that  had  I  been  on  the  jnir 
instead    of   in  the    dock,  « Golltv '' 


would  have  been  my  own  verdict.  The 
evidence  grouped  itself  naturally  Into 
two  divisions,  the  first  relating  to  Mrs. 
Goldrick,  the  second  to  me. 

As  to  Mrs.  Goldrick.  She  had 
been  seen  alive  at  a  certain  hour  on 
the  second  day  before  her  corpse  was 
discovered  by  two  laborers  who,  in 
passing  along  the  Old  Wharf-Side, 
had  watched  her  open  her  door  to  a 
well-dressed  man,  who  might  have  been 
myself,  but  whom  they  did  not  pretend 
to  identify.  Her  repute  as  a  miser, 
who  kept  hoards  of  money  in  her 
own  house,  was,  in  spite  of  much 
wrangling,  brought  out  sufficiently  to 
have  an  effect  upon  the  jury,  thoa|^ 
I  think  they  were  warned  by  the  judge 
to  perform  the  impossible  feat  M  ex- 
cluding it  from  their  minds.  The  body 
was  two  days  afterwards  discovered  in 
a  cellar,  and  the  medlc-al  evidence 
conclusively  proved  that  she  had  been 
killed  by  a  violent  blow  with  sonie 
heavy  instrument  —  evidently  with  an 
iron  crowbar,  covered  with  blood  and 
hair,  that  lay  hard  by.  Three  or 
four  Burgeons  were  ezanuoed,  of  whom 
all  bat  one  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  the  corpse  had  lain  where  it  waa 
found  about  two  days;  the  one  dis- 
sentient held,  on  cross-examination, 
that  the  blow  must  have  been  inflicted 
much  more  recently,  but,  on  reexam- 
ination, fell  into  a  confusion  which 
did  me  more  harm  than  good.  Fi- 
nally, hieh  words,  like  qnarrelling, 
had  been  heard  by  half  a  dozen  wit- 
nesses through  a  window  that  looked 
into  the  lane. 

As  to  myself.  Lord  Lisbum,  who 
retained  counsel  for  me,  proved  that 
two  days  before  the  discovenr  of  the 
body  I  left  home  with  the  intention 
of  starting  for  St.  Bavons,  in  mch 
want  of  money  that  he  was  obliged  to, 
assist  me  fram  his  own  purse  in 
order  to  pay  a  very  small  bill  at 
my  lodgings.  He  was  examined  by 
a  young  and  zealous  junior,  who  chose 
to  ask  him  from  his  brief  whether 
he  had  observed  anything  strange 
and  confused  in  my  manner,  and  had 
answered  "  Tes,"  before  he  conld 
be  checked  bv  my  own  counseL  .He 
also  proved  uat  I  appeared  to  know 
SL  Bavons  well — indeed  my  year's 
residence  there  needed  no  proof, 
while  my  bad  reputation  was  no  doubt 
remembered  by  my  twelve  iudges, 
all  of  them  once  my  fellow-citizens, 
in  my  ^sfaTcr.  Uy  actual  ionmey 
waa  also  matter  of  evidence :  but  thu 
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WM  of  little  coaieqnence,  leung 
thU  the  curftte  of  St.  Catherine's  — 
ft  witnesa  of  the  beit  kind  —  hkd 
Hinuelf  met  me  uid  directed  me  to 
VLn.  Goldrick'i  a  few  minntea  before 
■he  had  been  leen  to  open  her  door 
to  the  Tiaitor  spoken  of  bj  the  two 
Uboren.  Ihat  I  knew  from  the 
poglli*e  information  of  Lord  Liibum 
•nd  the  cnrUe  of  her  reputation  for 
wealth  WM  admitted  aa  evidence 
which  the  juiy  were  not  called  upon 
to  exclude  from  their  attelition.  iiy 
former  acquaintance  with  the  old 
woman'*  acamp  of  a  ion  waa  alio 
proTedj  ao  as  to  auggeat  a  natural  in- 
&ence  that  I  waa  better  informed  even 
than  her  neighbors  of  her  eircutn- 
■tancea.  Last]/,  with  regard  to  tbis 
diviaion  of  the  evidence,  I  myself, 
foUy  identified,  was  seen  by  three 
Independent  witaesaea  to  leave  the 
honae  about  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two 
boon  afleiithe  man,  who  might  be  1, 
WM     aeen    to    eater,    one    of  them 


Thna  the  two  separate  streams  con- 
Terged.  Urs.  G^ldrick  bad  been 
mnrdered,  and  every  circum*taDce 
pointed  naturally  to  myself  aa  her  mui^ 
O^^r.  From  this  point  ran  two  other 
ohaina — one  confirmatory,  the  other 
—  but  I  will  tonch  on  these  in  tnm. 

For  confirmatory  evidence  were 
the  facts  tliat  Mra.  Goldrick  lived 
entirely  alone,  had  no  known  visitors 
and  DO  known  relations,  so  there 
waa  DO  one  more  intimate  with  her 
than  I,  who  conld  be  more  reasonably 
nupected.  That  the  postman  had 
hrodght  her  a  letter  with  a  London 
pOftmark,  not  afterwarda  found ;  so 
U  might  be  inferred  that  she  had  some 
correipondeut  in  London  who  might 
of  conrae,  be  I.  That  the  postmau. 
Id  his  ten  years'  experience,  bad 
never  known  her  to  receive  a  letter 
before,  and  that  hia  curiosity  led  him 
to  observe  that  the  address  waa 
written  in  a  man's  hand.  That  I  had 
bdked  of  giving  op  a  projected 
.  Toyage  with  Lord  Lishum  that  1  had 
accepted  on  the  ground  of  poverty. 
In  words  that  might  ugnify  a  cominz 
change  of  circumstances.  That  i 
was  supposed  by  the  workhouse  au- 
thorities at  fiamfield  to  be  a  gypsy 
foundling,  ao  that  a  possible  connec- 
tion with  one  of  the  same  race  mi^t 
be  inferred.  Of  coar«e  much  of  mis 
was  incidental  auggestion  and  gueu- 
work ;  but  auch  guec»-work  came 
with  fearful  force  when  comUned 
with  the  <Urect  evidence  that  had 
gone  before. 

Still,  however,  there  was  one  link 
wanting.    But    it    was    amply    sup- 

£lied.  The  body  of  Mrs.  Goldrick  lay 
1  firont  of  a  chest,  completely 
empty,  save  that  a  bank-note  and  a 
sovereign  had  slipped  into  a  wide 
crack  in  the  aide.  It  waa  clear,  there- 
fore, that  her  repntation  for  wealth 
had  been  deserved,  and  that  she  had 
died  In  guarding  her  treasure.  The 
box  had  not  been  unlocked  but  fbrced 


open  at  the  hinges.  But  —  for  the 
last  link  to  complete  the  chain,  where 
liad  the  money  gone? 

For  a  crushing  answer,  when  I, 
whose  previous  poverty  bad  been  am- 
ply proved,  was  searched,  they  found 
concealed  on  my  person  bank-notes  to 
the  amount  of  a  mousand  pounds. 

In  answer  to  all  thia,  I  had  but  my 
plea  of  Not  Guilty,  unaupported  by 
any  circumstantial  proot,  and  one 
witness — a  stupid  shop-boy  at  a 
small  stationer's,  wbo  bad  sold  an 
envelope  and  a  post^e-stamp  to  a 
woman  answering  Mrs.  Goldrick's  de- 
scription later  than  I  had  been  seen 
to  leave  her  door.  But  when  pressed 
on  the  matter,  it  anpeared  there 
was  no  clock  in  the  shop,  and  that 
his  only  reason  for  his  fixing  on  the 
hour  was  the  unfailing  regularity  with 
which  his  appetite  marked  the  ap- 
proach of  dinner-time.  I  do  not  thii^ 
that  I  ever  in  all  my  life  heard 
so  intensely  fiendish  a  sound  as  the 
murmur  oi  heartleaa  laughter  which 
ran  through  the  mi^strates'  court- 
room at  what  the  bvata&ders  thought 
a  capital  joke  —  all  the  better,  per- 
haps, because  it  might  have  the  effect 
gf  hanging  a  fellow-creature.  He  was 
not  callM  by  my  counsel  at  the 
trial. 

Lord  UabuTD,  as  I  have  aiud,  thooeh 
one  of  the  principal  witnesses  for 
the  prosecution,  employed  hia  own 
attorney  lo  investigate  my  case  and 
to  defend  me.  But  he  himself  kept 
aloof;  and  I  know  too  well  that  he 
was  only  trying  to  save  the  life  of 
a  murderer  because  that  murderer 
had  twice  saved  bis  own.  I  would 
have  refused  his  help  if  I  could,  and 
have  trusted  to  my  judges  and  to  my 
innocence  ;     but  I   waa  not   allowed. 


cumstances,  was  bitter  enough,  both 
that  and  my  own  imminent  peril 
were  swallowed  up  in  the  inexpressi- 
ble pain  of  thinkine  how  my  fearful 
accusation  might  Took  in  Claudia's 
eyes.  That  it  uionid  have  thus  fallen 
upon  me  when  the  words  of  final  bap- 
pinesa  were  trembling  on  her  lips, 
as  I  could  not  fail  to  see,  waa  too  hoi^ 
rible  to  bear,  and  I  did  her  my  laat 
piece  of  injuatice  —  I  forgot  for  a 
whole  day  the  distance  from  London 
to  St.  Bavons,  her  utter  want  of  means, 
uer  father's  condition,  which  required 
^-    '  •  ■     ■     and  the   fact  that 


the  word  had  never  been  apokeo  which 
would  have  given  her  a  right  to  visit 
me  in  mj  trouble.  I  did  not  de- 
serve to  be  rewarded  with  the  first 
letter  that  I  had  ever  received  from 
her  hands. 

"  I  don't  know  if  this  will  be 
opened,"  it  bej^an,  without  preface, 
"so  I  must  write  as  I  most  —  not  as 
I  want  to.  1  ask  your  forgiveness  on 
my  kneea  —  for  all  things.  Carol 
comes  and  tells  me  all  dsDy.  The 
people  wbo  write  and  read  newspapen 
believe  the  worst  of  you,  but  if  I 
had  believed  yon  a  thousand   times 


guilty  towards  me,  I  will  never  belien 
you  guilty  of  such  a  sin  —  my  heart 
knows  better  than  that— and  it 
knows,  too,  that  if  yon  in  your  inno- 
cence will  trust  in  God,  the  minds  of 
men  will  be  opened  to  the  truth  sj 
well  as  mine."  And  then  she  went  aa 
to  speak  words  of  trust  and  counge 
which,  as  I  read  between  the  liaei, 
ought  to  have  been,  in  truth,  hinler 
for  her  to  fed  than  they  were  for 
me.  "I  am  brave  for  the  sake  of  ju- 
tice  and  of  your  innocence,"  she 
went  on,  "but  I  afaall  dmply  breik 
my  heart  if  you  are  not  brave  too. 
Nor  have  you  only  a  woman  for  a 
friend.  Carol  believes  in  you  too,  and 
he  has  a  true  heart  through  all  his 
atrange  waya.  If  I  could  only  do 
aameuiing  for  you  besides  telling  yoo 
that  you  have  a  friend,  thoueh 
friendship  may  be  all  that  ia  left  Nr 
na  both  now  I  But  if  thia  were  ny 
laat  word,  it  ahould  be,  over  and  over 
again,  '  We  are  not  made  to  become 
happy,  but  to  grow  strong '  —  and  I 
will  try  to  be  ao  for  your  sake,  if  yoB 
will  be  for  your  own. 

"  CuiuDiA  Brakdt." 

(In  te  •satbuHd.) 


YOUNG  BEOWN. 


OHAPTEK  XI.  (oontintiffL) 

But  Mr.  Erorl  thought  difleiendj. 
The  evidence  was  not  strong,  but 
several  bank-notes  had  been  stolen 
along  with  this  one  —  it  was  in  shnt 
"a  great  bank-note  robbery"  —  and 
"  Proridence  "  was  ever  on  the  look- 
out to  see  that  persons  like  Hr.  Jiddle- 
dubbin  should  have  their  lort  goods 
restored  to  them,  no  matter  wbethtr 
it  were  eighteen  or  eighty  or  eigbteMi 
hundred  years  after  the  loss.  xlueTea 
would  do  well  to  bear  this  in  mind, 
and  to  think  forever  of  the  sure  foot 
of  justice.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Shsrpe 
stepped  into  the  witness-box  and  had 
the  note  shown  him. 

Mr.  Sharpe  was  not  a  man  Us  be 
browbeaten  by  Mr.  Wissle,  as  Mr. 
Wissle  well  knew.  He  turned  dis 
note  over,  and  at  once  laid  his  finpi 
on  the  flaw  of  the  case,  wtuch  nobody 
had  done  before  him. 

"Nothing  proves,"  said  he,  "thai 
this  is  note000]!345.  You  havs been 
taking  too  much  for  granted.  TU 
last  two  figures  are  burned  out"  (ibis 
was  indeed  true,  for  the  Bank  of 
England  having  sent  the  nole  la  a 
learned  profeaaor  to  remove  the  staia, 
that  learned  professor  bad  inftanjljT 
burned  a  bole  through  the  stain  with 
some  acid).  "My  name  and  privste 
marks  are  here,"  added  Mr.  Sbarpe, 
nrins  a  doable  eyeglaas  to  lecoanoiin 
tile  Dack.  "  The  marks  refer  to  some 
entrj-  in  my  ledgers.  If  your  worship 
will  allow  me  to  send  to  my  office,  on* 
of  my  clerka  shall  bring  me  the  \tAfft 
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for  the  year  in  qneition,  and  we  ahall 
Me  at  once  to  wliom  the  note  was 
given.  I  know  nothine  of  Mr.  ^ddle- 
dubbin  1 "  saying  whicn,  Mr.  Sharpe 
■cribbled  come  wordi  on  a  card  and 
hwided  them  to  a  policeman,  then 
walked  out  of  the  witneis-box,  glsQcieg 
not  nnkindly  at  Madge.  Mr.  Sharpe 
kept,  from  pmdential  motiTes,  a  minute 
01117  ^^  ^'  t''^  notes  he  gave  away  in 
hia  money-lending  capaci^.  and  none 
of  hi*  ledgers  were  ever  destroyed. 
He  guBsiea  at  first  tight  that  Madge 
was  not  guilty  of  theft,  and  had  in- 
wardly determined  that  she  should  not 
be  convicted,  even  if  he  himself  had  to 
pr6vide  means  for  her  defence.  It  did 
not  snit  him  that  one  'about  whom  he 
knew  so  much  as  Madge,  and  who,  by 
reason  of  those  famuy  claims  whicn 
she  herielT  ignored,  could  be  so  held 
up  m  ierroTtm  over  the  Duke  of 
UHUlhope,  should  be  discredited  by 
anything  of  a  criminal  nature. 

But  whilst  the  policeman  was  away 
{etching  Mr.  Shaipe's  clerk  and  ledger, 
lb.  WiEsle  produced  his  first  witness 
■a  to  character  ^^  Mr.  Howledy.  Now 
Ur.  Wissle  having  preued  exceeding 
Bore  on  Messrs.  Jiddleduhbin  and 
Blopgood,  it  was  quite  natural  that  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  should  re- 
taliate by  thrusting  at  Mr.  Mowledy. 
^lere  is  not  very  much  in  a  charge 
-of  theft  against  a  peasant- woman ; 
bnt  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  vanity 
of  two  gentleman  of  the  law  arrayed 
ftgainst  each  other,  and  it  was  urgent 
d^t  ambitions  Mr.  Busbout,  who  con- 
ducted the  prosecution,  should  not  let 
tnch  a  one  as  Mr.  Wissle  get  in  any 
way  the  beat  of  him.  Mr.  Rushont 
was  a  voons  barrister  just  budding 
into  Ola  Btulev  practice,  thanks  to  his 
ancle,  the  solicitor  to  Mr.  Sltqigood, 
who  sent  him  many  briefs.  He  waa  a 
blustering  young  lawyer  with  red 
whiskers,  a  broad  chest,  and  longs 
Ilka  leather.  The  better  to  show  lus 
great  talent,  it  waa  his  custom  to  affect 
at  starting  a  tone  of  bluff  good-humor, 
and  his  attempts  to  this  end  much  re- 
Mmbled  the  efforts  of  an- elephant 
trying  to  dance  among  eggs  ;  but  by 
and  by,  if  thwarted,  his  natural  feroc- 
ity came  uppermost,  and  he  would 
rave  and  blacbguard,  as  only  lawyers 
are  privileged  to  do.  That  is  an 
edifying  tnulition,  one  may  remark, 
which  allows  the  exponents  of  the  law 
to  adopt  a  language  and  manners 
which  would  be  tolerated  from  no 
Other  men,  either  in  public  or  private. 
If  a  person  not  versed  in  law  were  to 
■peak  as  certain  counsel  do,  he  would 
be  taught  somewhat  roughly  the  uses 
of  civiFity  \  hut  barristers  are  shielded 
by  the  excellent  plea  that  thejr  act 
"  professional Iv,"  in  other  terms,  be- 
cause it  pays  tnem. 

"  So  you  call  yourself  a  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England  7  "  roared 
Ur.  Rushout  with  rasping  blandness 
to  Mr.  Mowledy,  after  the  curate's 
examination  in  chief  by  Mr.  Wissle 
wag  finished.  *■  May  I  ask,  sir,  when 
and  where  yon  were  ordained,  and 


what  proofs  you  can  adduce  that  you 
are  not  here  to  protect  the  prisoner 
from  the  consequences  of  a  f^ony  f  " 

Mr.  Mowledy  replied  that  there  was 
a  gentleman  there  upon  the  bench, 
namely,  Mr.  Sharpe,  who  could  testify 
to  his  sacred  character. 

"  Ahl  "  said  Mr.  Rushout,  some- 
what put  out  and  yet  raising  his  voice 
more  angrily  from  being  compelled  to 
change  hu  tactics.  "Well,  Hr. 
Mowledy,  I  ask  yon  to  say  that  you 
know  no  one  single  act  in  the  prison- 
er's life  which  could  warrant  the  in- 
ference that  she  is  now  guilty.  Re- 
member, sir,  that  if  mercy  is  a  fine 
thing,  truth  is  a  better,  and  that  you 
are  here  to  speak  the  whole  truth, 
without  reticence  or  equivocation.'' 

To  the  wonder  of  poor  Madge,  who 
had  been  attending  to  all  the  proceed- 
ings without  understanding  them,  and 
to  the  utter  consternation  of  Tom 
Brown,  who  stood  ruefully  near  the 
dock,  the  curate  hesitated  at  the  roar 
of  Mr.  Ruehout's  voice,  and  the  glare 
of  his  fierce  eyes.  He  had  eves  like 
those  of  a  ferret,  had  Mr.  Kushont, 
and  they  looked  red  as  if  on  fire  in 
certain  Iwhts.  Thoush  but  fresh  in 
.practice,  he  had  already  made  thieves 
and  murderers  quail  beneath  their 
baneful  slance,  and  he  now  confounded 
the  gentle  soul  of  Mr,  Mowledy. 

"I  ask  you  to  state  on  your  oath  as 
a  Christian  minister,  sir,  that  you 
know  nothing  against  the  character  of 
this  woman,  who  has  been  delivered 
over  to  justice  by  a  pnblic-spirited  and 
hlgbly-respectea  tndetman,  my  client, 
Mr.  blopgood." 

Mr.  Mowledy  looked  sadly  down  ; 
he  remembered  the  address  which  he 
had  written  to  a  letter,  at  Madge's  re- 
quest, for  John  Giles  ;  but  of  which  he 
afterwards  discovered  by  accident  (for 
there  is  no  such  tbii^  as  a  secret) 
that  John  Giles  had  no  knowledge. 
He  recollected  the  sad  scene  fay  ilie 
mill-stream  that  night  eighteen  years 
ago.  and  a  horrible  doubt  passed  across 
his  mind  that  Madge  mignt  be  guilty. 

"Can't  jfou  8f^?"  cried  Mt. 
Krori,  looking  surprised. 

"  No,  no,  sir  ;  just  you  stand  back 
there,"  bellowed  Mr.  Rushont  violently 
to  Mr.  Wissle,  whom  he  caoght  mak- 
ing signals.  "  We  don't  want  yon  to 
prompt  the  witness  \  be  is  quite  old 
enough  to  speak  for  himseu.  Now 
Mr.  Mowledy,  sir,  am  I  to  wait  here 
till  next  Long  Vacation  7  " 

Still  Mr.  Mowledy  was  silent,  and 
Mr.  Busbout  appealed  to  the  Bench  to 
insist  upon  an  answer. 

"  I  cannot  reply  to  a  question  which 
I  have  no  means  of  answering  with 
complete  truth,"  said  Mr.  Mowledy 
with  quiet  self-respect.  "  Still,"  added 
be,  with  some  solemnity,  "  I  am  con- 
vinced the  prisoner  is  innocent." 

"  Stand  down,  sir,"  laughed  Ur. 
Busbout  \  "if  that  was  all  you  had  to 
say,  Mr.  Wissle  need  scarcely  have 
troubled  himself  to  bring  you  up  from 
Wakefield.  You  have  evidentiy  some- 
thing on  your  mind,  and  jour  lace 


telle  a  tale  ag^nat  the  priaoner  aa 
damaging  as  any  I  could  urge.  TotI 
may  go,  sirl  "  And,  thus  contempt- 
uously dismissed,  Mr.  Mowledy  went, 
nor  aid  Mr.  Wissle  try  to  stop  him, 
conceiving  that  there  must  be  some 
awkward  passi^  in  his  client's  bia- 
tory  which  mi^t  come  out  if  this 
over-conscientious  priest  were  allowed 
to  tarry  longer.  So  Mr.  Mowledy 
slowlv  left  the  court,  feeling  that  ha 
bad  done  Madge  harm  instep  of  good, 
and  vet  not  pereeiving  wliat  else  he 
coula  have  said  or  done  consistentiy 
with  bis  duty.  He  was  so  confused 
that  he  did  not  notice  a  hobbledeliojr 
clerk  who  brushed  by  biro,  holding  k 
folio  ledger  clasped  to  his  breast  a*  If 
it  were  a  bat^. 

This  ledger  was  Mr.  Shaipe's,  and 
was  lianded  up  to  that  gentleman  in 
his  place,  on  the  bench  beside  Lord 


thing  like  a  whistle.  "Whew,  what  a 
singular  coincidence  I  why,  I  paid 
this  note  to  his  Grace,  yonr  lordship's 
fallier,  at  Newmarket,  eighteen  years 
ago  I  "  Then  beckoning  to  the  mag- 
istrate, and  speaking  in  a  whisper ; 
"  This  is  a  mistake,  Krorl,"  he  said. 
"  The  note  was  probably  given  to  the 
woman  when  sne  was  stOI  a  girl  br 
the  Dook  of  Courlhope,  and  it  won't 
do  to  let  his  name  appear  in  the  case. 
Besides,  it  ain't  the  note  that  waa 
stolen  ;  it's  nnmber  00012321  — liere, 
see  the  entry  and  the  marks  corre- 
sponding." 

The  magistrate  thus  enlightened 
brought  down  the  bocA  which  ne  then 
held  in  bis  right  band  with  a  lend 
thump  on  the  desk. 

"  Tliis  turns  out  to  be  a  mistake," 
he  exclaimed.  "Mr.  Sharpe  here 
proves  that  this  note  is  not  the  ona 
that  was  stolen,  and  Mr.  Busboot,  sir, 
I  should  Just  advise  your  clients  to  be 
more  careful 'how  they  prefer  charges 
another  time,  or  maybe  there'll  be  an 
action  for  false  imprisonment  lying 
— ~st  them  some  of  these  days. 
;harge  of  theft  is  dismissed." 

There  then  remained  the  case  of 
assault  to  bo  disposed  of,  but  the  com- 
plexion of  this  was  altered  by  the  faot 
that  Madge  was  an  innocent  woman 
who  had  resisted  an  unjustified  ag- 
gression. Nevertheless,  as  she  had 
podtively  struck  Policeman  X  100^ 
who,  aa  representing  tlie  majesty  of 
the  law,  slionld  have  been  sacred  to 
her  in  his  person  and  proceedings,  she 
found  herself  in  the  same  box  as  the 
Northamptonshire  farmer,  who  bad  de- 
clined going  patiently  to  the  lock-up, 
and  was  fined  forty  shillings  with  costa. 

On  this  sentence  being  pronounced, 
the  Marquis  of  Kinsffcar  tugged  Ur. 
Sharpe  genUy  by  the  ens' and  suid,  "I 
feel  much  sympathy  for  that  poor 
woman,  Mr.  Sharpe,  and  should  like 

pay  her  fine,  aa  well  as  indemnify 
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W  relatives  for  the  expense  they  liav« 
incnrred  in  coming  up  to  town  and 
getting  lier  defendM.  I  consider  my- 
self in  iome.wa.7  indebted  to  her,  for 
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At  the  i&me  time,"  added  this  young 
nobleman,  with  hie  grave  good  sense, 
"It  ii  not  right  the  policeman  should 
tnffeT,  so  perhaps  you  will  kindly  give 
hitn  five  ponnds  without  saying  from 
whom ; "  and,  fumbling  for  his  pocket- 
book,'  Lord  Kinsgear  handed  Mr. 
Sharpe  three  five-pound  notes. 


It  is  B  very  small  world  we  live  in ; 
and  those  who  have  once  met  upon  it 
are  nearly  certain  to  meet  again. 
They  generally  find  that  in  some  mvs- 
terious  way  their  lives  run  in  parallel 
nooves  ;  and  even  what  are  called 
^ance-meetings  do  not  appear  to  be 
Ae  result  of  accident  when  examibed 
by  the  light  which  subsequent  events 
and  experience  reflect  upon  them.  On 
die  contrary,  they  are  almost  invori- 
bly  shown  to  be  but  a  pari  of  the  great 
and  awfiil  design  which  formed  our 
being  and  our  fortunes.  For  three 
successive  generations,  perhaps  for 
thirty,  these  WyldwyU  and  Browns 
had  always  met,  and  there  had  been 
p«nil  in  the  meeting,  for  the  latt«r,  and 
the  peril  had  always  passed  away.  If 
die  Wyldwyh  were  the  evil  genii  of 
the  Browns,  some  more  powerful  in- 
fluence than  theirs  must  have  been  al- 
ways at  work  to  counteract  and  render 
them  harmless.  They  always  ap- 
peared in  the  shape  of  riches  and  pleas- 
nre ;  the  Browns  always  appeorad  in 
the  guise  of  poverty  and  shame.  The 
riches  and  pleasure  both  vanished  like 
the  unsubstaaUnl  visions  of  a  dream, 
BO  did  the  shame,  thou^  not  the  pov- 
erty ;  that  remained.  The  Wyldwyls 
were  perhaps  but  the  eternal  type  of 
the  nobles ;  the  Browns  of  the  people. 
It  is  always  ill  for  the  reaping-hook 
to  cross  blades  with  the  swora,  and 
how  shall  the  field-flower  stand  up 
against  the  courser's  hoof? 

When  Mr.  Mowledy  left  the  police 
court  in  Skinpole  Street,  which  was 

I   of   the 

grieving  mind  quite  desperate.  He 
had  not  been  in  court  when  Mr.  tjharpe 
gave  his  evidence  as  to  the  note,  and 
called  attention  to  the  doubtfulness  of 
its  number,  so  there  seemed  to  him 
the  strongest  probability  that  Madge 
would  be  committed  for  tdal ;  and 
considering  the  effect  which  impris- 
onment might  have  upon  her,  in  the 
Mling  sl«te  of  her  health,  this  com- 
mittw  might  be  tantamount  to  a  sen- 
tence of  death.  Mr.  Uowledy  saw  no 
hc^  for  her,  for  she  had  —  or  would 
make  —  no  clear  defence.  She  did 
not  know  the  name  of  the  person  who 
had  given  ber  the  ten-pound  note,  and 
'  declined  stating  any  of  the  oiroum- 
■tances  connecUd  with  her  posaesiion 
of  it.  It  seemed  to  Mr.  Uowledy, 
when  he  listened  to  her,  that  there 
was  some  secret  shame  attached  to 
the  money.     She  blushed  when  it  was 


mentioned  to  her,  and  though  Mr. 
Mowledy,  thoughtfully  we^hing  her 
case,  did  not  think  her  guilty,  yet  there 
was  a  mystery  in  the  matter  which  he 
could  not  fathom.  Had  Madge's  ex- 
planations, however,  been  satis&ctory 
to  him,  they  might  not  have  seemed  so 
to  a  iuiT ;  and  she  bod  no  funds  to 
provide  tor  a  legal  defence  of  the  best 
sort.  Jt  is  a  queer  truth,  but  it  never- 
theless is  a  truth,  that  if  Madge  had 
been  committed  on  this  false  charge, 
no  firm  of  attornevs  who  meant  to  deal 
&irly  by  her  could  have  undertaken 
to  see  her  safe  through  her  troubles 
unless   a   sum   of  about  one  hundred 

f;uineaB  had- been  paid  (hem  for  pre- 
iminary  expenses,  and  a  counsel  fit 
to  cope  with  Mr.  Rushout  might  then 
have  required  fifty  guineas  more  to 
tackle  tbe  jury  in  real  earnest  This, 
with  other  expenses,  such  as  bringing 
up  nitnteses,  would  soon  have  raised 
tbe  total  to  two  hundred  guineas ; 
and  if  oU  that  Madge  and  her  friends 
possessed  had  been  sold,  it  would  not 
nave  realized  such  a  sum,  after  long 
delays  and  wearisome  endeavors  to 
dispose  of  it. 

Mr.  Mowiedy  mused  very  anxiously 
upon  this  aspect  of  his  parishoners 
predicament.  He  knew  something 
about  law  costs,  for  his  elder  brother 
had  been  ruined  by  cluming  an  es- 


i  as  heir-at-law.    He 


tionably  entitled  to  it,  but  a  richer 
claimant  having  started  up  to  contest 
his  claim,  and  oe  not  having  at  once 
yielded  all  points  at  issue,  because  con- 
vinced that  his  claim  was  founded  on 
right  and  equity,  the  richer  claim- 
ant had  ruined  him  by  appeals  in  the 
usual  way.  After  this  Mr.  Mowledy 
and  his  family  had  felt  their  fiuth  in 
the  law  as  an  instrument  of  justice 
very  much  shaken,  and  although  Mr. 
Mowledy  did  not  for  his  part  publish 
his  diesenl  for  Scriptural  reasons  set 
forth  in  the  fifth  chapter  and  the  eighth 
verse  of  the  book  at  Eccleslastes,  still 
be  acted  silently  on  his  experience, 
which  is  more  than  most  men  do.  So 
when  he  saw  how  utterly  hopeless 
Madge's  case  would  be  from  the  legal 
point  of  view,  he  considered  whether 
there  was  no  friend  to  whom  he  could 
appeal  on  behalf  of  his  parishioner,  in 
order  to  save  her,  if,  as  he  still  hoped, 

Mr.  Mowledy  had,  like  most  of  us, 
a  grand  connection.  Sir  Mowledy- 
Bog^Dowdes  well-Mo wledy  was  his 
cousin  by  his  mother's  side,  and  the 
good  man  had  reverently  preserved  the 
genealogy  of  his  family  inscribed  upon 
UieUblets  of  his  heart.  The  right  hon- 
orable baronet  was  amemberoTFarlift- 
ment,  a  cabinet  minister,  and  a  gen- 
tleman of  good  estate  in  CJieshire.  He 
had  married  a  dauzhter  of  Earl  Lobby, 
the  Lodv  Selina  Welbore,  whose  fam- 
ily, having  inherited  considerable  par- 
liamentary influence,  had  opened  the 
doors  of  office  to  him,  and  he  lived  in 
Hanover  Square,  which  is  a  sort  of 
bordei^lond  between  rank  and  fashion 
on  the  one  hand,  and  profesdonal,  not 


to  say  commercial  life,  upon  the  other. 
Noblemen  stiU  live  there,  but  so  do 
dentists,  and  a  few  of  the  highernjass 
shopkeepers. 

Mr.  Mowledy  easily  found  out  the 
address  of  his  relative  by  consultine 
the  "  Court  Guide,"  for  it  was  printed 
there  as  in  some  twenty  other  bookt. 
Yes,  there  it  was ;  not  indeed  under 
the  letter  "  M,"  as  Mr.  Mowledy  with 
not  unnatural  pride  expected,  but  un- 
der the  letter  "D,"  Mr.  Mowledr's 
grand  connection  having  taken  tne 
additional  surname  of  Dowdeawell  by 
royal  license,  and  re^stered  the  Bow- 
deswell  coat  of  arms,  duly  quartered, 
on  his  own,  at  some  expense  in  the 
Heralds*  College.  His  name  there- 
fore stood  in  the  "  Court  Guide  "  and 
similar  works  of  reference  as  "  Dow- 
deswell,  Mowledy,  Bight  Honorable 
Sir  Mowledy-Baggc,  Bart,,  P.  C,  LL. 
D.,  F.  R.  S.,  131,  Hanbver  Square; 
Mowledy  Court,  Cheshire  ;  Dowdes- 
well  Castle,  Suffolk;  fi^e  Hall, 
Cumberland.  Secretary  of  State  for 
Mundane  Affairs,  etc^  etc.  (£5,000).'' 

The  curate  wended  his  way  rather 
sadly  to  the  town  mansion  of  his  grand 
connection,  and  rang  at  the  bell,  be- 
cause there  was  no  knocker,  a  knocker 
being  a  noisy  thing  which  might  dis- 
turb ministerial  reflections 


The  door  was  opened  by  a  servant  of 
grave  and  decorous  aspect,  who  gave 
a  civil  answer,  not  precisely  because 
he  was  paid  a  fair  wage  and  well  kept 
for  doing  so,  but  because  he  was  just 
then  expecting  a  place  as  messenger 
at  the  Mundane  Office,  a  sinecure 
much  desired  by  persons  of  bis  class 
in  life,  and  he  waa  therefore  especially 
anxious  to  gite  no  cause  of  offence  to 
his  master  or  the  public  till  he  had 
got  what  he  wanted,  and  would  have 
no  reason  to  be  civil  to  either  of  them 
anv  longer. 

The  reply  which  the  minister's  ser- 
vant gave  to  the  curate  was  briefly 
this :  "  Sir  Mowledy  is  not  at  home, 
sir."  Indeed,  the  right  bon(»«ble 
baronet  never  was  at  home  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  as  the  curate 
would  have  known  had  he  been  a  ben- 
eficed clergyman  residing  in  London 
and  on  the  lookout  for  a  deanery. 

"  When  u  Sir  Mowledy  expected 
home  7  "  asked  the  poor  curate  of  the 
gt«ve  and  reverent  servant 

"  I  can't  say,  sir,"  replied  the  man, 
considering  it  well  to  practise  oflicial 

"  When  am  I  most  likely  to  find  him 
at  home  7  "  the  curate  then  inqnind. 

"  Sir  Mowledy  never  sees  hennywun 
without  a  hinderfew,  sir.  You  must 
rite  for  a  hinderfew,"  replied  the  min- 
ister's man  antboritatively. 

"If  vou  will  allow  me  to  stap  into 
the  hall  for  a  moment,  I  will  write  fbr 
an  interview  now,"  replied  the  curate. 
' '  My  business  is  of  a  pressing  nature, 
and  I  —  I"  (the  good  man  blushed 
and  paused) — "I  am  a  connectJMi 
—  a  distant,  a  very  distant  relative  of 
Sir  Uowledy."  The  curate  did  not 
look  like  a  begging-letter  writer,  or  an 
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Impostor,  or  a  person  who  desired  to  obtain  aijmittance  to 
tlie  ministeriBl  baronet's  boaie  for  any  felonious  or  im- 
proper purpose  ;  but  the  dignified  servant  evinced  no  signs 
of  letting  lum  pass  the  door.  The  last  poor  relation  he  had 
■een  «m  a  distant  connection  of  Lauy  Selina.  He  had 
called  for  8  government  appointment,  and  had  made  a  riot 
in  the  ball  because  it  had  not  been  given  to  him  there  and 
then.  The  grave  and  reverent  servant  had  seen  several 
poor  relations  in  the  families  which  he  had  served,  and 
their  visits  had  never  been  welcome  to  hie  masters  or  mis- 
tresses. Mr.  Mowledy  did  not  appear  rich.  There  was 
Tery  little  nap  upon  bis  hat,  and  his  well-brushed  black 
coat  looked  whitish  at  the  seams.  So  the  grave  and 
reverent  servant  was  about  to  put  on  a  severe  aspect, 
-  when  the  curate  remembered  his  Oxford  experience,  and 
putting  his  hand  into  his  pocket  drew  out  half  a  crown, 
which  he  handed  to  his  Erand  connection's  porter  with  a 
ihort  and  plain  order  lor  pen  and  ink,  wnich  were  at 
once  brought,  for  the  half  crown  now  has  replaced  the 
■billing.  It  is  the  British  'T^isman,  and  sacred  in  the 
eyes  ol  every  Englishman  as  is  the  Almighty  Dollar  be- 
jond  the  seas. 


TEMPER. 


There  seems  a  peculiar  tendency  in  men  to  change  the 
meaning,  or  to  abandon  the  use  of  worda  by  which  they 
express  the  mor«  intimate  relations  and  emotions,  the 
events  that  happen  to  us  all,  or  the  temperament  and  dis- 
position that  cliaracterize*  each  one  of  ns.  It  matters  not 
now  &t  the  word  is  for  its  work,  it  must  go  when  its  time 
.cornea.  Men  no  longer  wed,  but  marry ;  we  give  up  sweet- 
heart to  the  vulgar  without  an  equivalent ;  and  that  fine 
word  humor  has  so  changed  ita  meaning,  that  when 
Addison  says,  "  No  man  aught  to  be  tolerated  in  an 
habitual  humor  by  any  who  do  not  wait  on  Mm  for  bread," 
the  modem  reader  has  to  consider  before  he  apprehends 
bis  exact  meaning.  The  vocabulary  of  one  generation 
doea  not  suit  the  needs  of  the  next  Sometimes  we  amplify 
and  sometimes  we  condense.  But,  however  the  pen  ex- 
presses itself,  it  Inscribes  at  the  same  time  a  date  to  be 
detected  by  posterity.  Through  what  a  quaint  series  of 
archaisms  does  Anthony  Wood  endeavor  to  give  variety  to 
the  announcement  of  death,  as  one  aAer  another  he  closes 
his  biographical  record  ;  seeking  to  adapt  it  to  the  worth 
and  character  of  each.  The  saint  surrenders  up  his  pious 
■onl,  the  player  makes  his  last  exit,  a  clap  did  usher 
Davenant  to  his  grave ;  one  concludes  his  last  day,  another 
pays  his  last  debt,  another  ^ives  up  the  ghost,  another 
yields  to  nature.  'To  be  bom  is  to  receive  his  first  breath ; 
to  die,  to  surrender  up  his  last,  —  and  so  on.  Modern 
biographers,  seeing  that  one  event  happens  to  all,  give  up 
the  hope  of  exciting  new  reflections  in  the  reader,  and 
leslgn  themselves  to  the  bare  record,  "  be  died."  Thus 
tbe  ingenuities  of  compoiition  exercise  themselves. by  turns 
in  difierent  fields.  We  are  simple  where  onr  predecessors 
were  moral  and  didatic. 

But  it  is  in  what  concerns  the  inner  man  that  we  note 
more  particularly  this  law  of  change.  The  complexities  of 
tbe  suDJect,  the  difficulties  of  an^'sis,  the  perversions  of 
satire  and  irony,  all  tend  to  it  The  term  that  satisfies 
one  age,  fails  to  say  what  the  next  wants  to  have  said. 
What  breadth,  nobleness,  and  benignity,  for  instance,  our 
ancestors  saw  in  the  quality,  good  nature!  but  humanity 
was  not  amiable  enough  to  allow  of  Its  conUnuance  in  this 
first  meaning.  It  had  lost  it  in  Dryden's  time,  who 
"  would  fain  bring  back  good-nature  to  its  original  signifi- 
cation of  virtue,"  though  the  change  he  notices  is  rather  an 
adulteration  than  actual  change,  an  excellence  degraded 
into  an  easinesB  of  nature.  The  change  in  the  word  which 
beads  our  subject  is  more  fundamental  Temper,  familiarly 
used,  may  be  said  to  have  turned  round  in  its  meaning 
within  the  last  two  or  three  hundred  years.  It  used  to  be 
the  aUnosi^ere  of  the  soul,  applied  generally  in  a  favorable 
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sense.  "Restore  yonreelvea  nnio  ymir  tempers,"  writes 
Ben  JouEon.  Nowadays  when  a  man  is  in  a  temper,  if  we 
dare,  we  bid  him  come  out  of  it  True,  to  lose  temper  it 
still  to  lose  serenity  —  "  Keep  your  temper  "  is  still  familiar 
counsel:  we  so  far  bold  to  the  old  turn  of  phrase;  but  now 
to  Aaw  temper  is  to  be  disturbed  and  disturbing.  But  here 
again  we  condense  where  our  forefathers  amplified.  Br 
what  various  epithets  they  Indicated  st«rmy,  disordereo, 
irascible  natures  I  They  irere  peevish,  froward,  sour,  petu- 
lant, waspish,  angry,  fuming,  shrewd.  They  had  their 
masculine  and  feminine  adjectives.  The  men  were  chi^ 
eric,  the  women  were  curst,  llie  men  raged,  the  women 
had  their  glouting  humors,  fits,  and  vapors ;  they  were 
scolds,  they  were  jades,  they  were  shrews  and  yixeoa. 
For  all  Ibis,  whether  in  man  or  woman,  we  substitnte.  In 
common  parlance,  one  generic  term,  temper  as  a  posse*- 
rion,  ill  temper  as  its  manifestation.  The  affix  "bad  "  or 
"  ill "  —  a  bad  temper,  ill-tempered  — u  so  modem,  that 
we  should  scarcely  nud  It  in  any  book  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  old ;  sweet  temper  occarring  earlier  than  the 
reverse.  We  say  common  parlance,  for  no  donbt  it  was 
its  introduction  into  common  use  which  caused  tbe  change 
of  meaning.  Now,  natwt  with  tbe  vulgar  has  never  been 
much  used  in  a  personal  sense.  With  tbem  it  is  the  nature 
of  things  or  of  work,  not  of  man.  The~ countryman  under- 
stood me  noJure  of  all  farm-labco';  good  food  loses  its 
nofurfl  under  adverse  condition.  'Jlie  cynicism  of  would- 
be  wit  transposed  good- nature,  in  man  into  a  vapid  quality, 
no  vnlgar  handling.  But  wiQi  temper  it  is  dinerent  So 
soon  as  it  slipped  into  conversational  use,  it  altered  its 
meaning  by  a  sort  of  necessity ;  for  the  common  run  of 
people  think  of  nothing  in  the  abstract,  and  temper  does 
not  come  under  consideration  a      "     ' '     ' 


t  thing  disturbed  and  causing  disturbance.    "  Keep 

r  temper,"  says  mild  Mrs.   Lirriper  to  her  fiery  sub- 

'  ■     '■  I  primitive 


the  term  here  i 
le  sort  of  temper  I  keep,''  Is  the  vlrago'a 
has  onr  tempers,"  says  the  maid  of  her 
but  I  think  his  is  the  worst."  "What 
asks  the  lady.  "  Ma'am,  she  hasn't  one," 
sjoinder.     We  have  all  found  that,  how- 


ordinate,  i    .  .     . 

reply.  "  All  of  u 
fellow-servants ;  ' 
sort  of  temper?" 
is  the  favorable  n 

ever  curious  tbe  distinctions  tjetween  one  form  of  diseased 
temper  and  another,  the  troublesome  and  vexatious  quali- 
ties of  one  and  all  have  a  common  resemblance.  They  all 
make  themselves  unpleasantly  felt,  all  disturb  our  peace, 
all  suggest  the  same  precautions,  all  arouse,  though  in 
various  degrees,  a  kindred  irritation.  Whether  tbe  man 
is  snllen  or  snappish,  crabbed  or  snarling,  fretftil  or  furious, 
it  is  equally  wisaom  to  let  the  sleeping  dog  lie  to  long  as 
sleep  It  wiU. 

However,  having  tetUed  for  mutual  convenience  upon  a 
generic  term,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  rest  in  it.  There 
are  infinite  varieties  of  bad  temper,  as  well  as  shades  and 
d^rees  of  the  same.  Yet  we  may  first  define  the  three 
distinctions  of  temper  In  its  primary  meaning,  with  rela- 
tion to  irascibility.  An  ordinary  temper  is  quiet  and  so 
far  good  as  long  as  it  is  not  provoked  ;  a  bad  temper  is  the 
aggressor ;  a  sweet  temper  can  agree  with  a  bad  one 
through  its  own  benignity.  We  should  be  careful  bow  we 
call  even  the  aggressive  temper  a' bad  one.  It  may  arise 
from  such  purely  physical  causes  as  to  be  beyond  the 

Ewer  of  complete  control :  but  it  cannot  exist  without  our 
Ing  alive  to  it  It  may  be  so  slight  an  inconvenience  as 
merely  to  ruffle  the  surface  of  social  interconrae,  and  to 
amuse  while  it  ruffles,  or  it  may  disturb  social  and  domes- 
tic life  to  its  very  depths — it  may  be  food  for  gentle  satire 
or  it  may  embitter  life  ;  but  wherever  it  exists  it  is  pei^ 
ceived,  or  at  least  felt.  Aeyrhing  deserving  to  be  denned 
as  "  a  temper  "  at  all,  is  a  presence  not  to  be  forgotten  by 
those  within  its  influence  —  a  fact,  thoi^h  it  may  not  be 
recc^nized  by  its  right  name.  'Hiat  only  should  be  called 
a  bad  temper  which  needs  to  be  calculated  upon  and 
warded  aeunst  at  every  turn  —  which  constitutes  a  recog- 
nized trial  in  those  near  enough  to  be  subject  to  it —  whii^i 
leads  those  acquainted  with  it  to  ask  firiit  at  every  turn  of 

afFairi  bow  Mr.  H will  take  it  7  what  Mn.  N wiU 

say  to  it?    But  every  tggresibre  temper,  conqtatible  as  it 
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ig  with  a  thonund  excellent  uid  chttrmiag  quftlittei,  liys 
iuelr  open  to  certain  teiti.  Take.  Tor  example,  in  an^ 
&mUj  circle,  the  member  who  ban  first  to  be  voniidered  in 
an  J  plan  or  arrangement — apart,  we  mean,  from  natural 
recognized  claimi,  —  the  one  whom  it  is  all  important  to 
pleue  because  he  u  certain  to  make  it  unpleasantly  ap- 
parent that  he  ii  not  pleased,  — thai  one  biu  the  temper ; 
though  verj  likely  the  jadgment  would  surprise  bimself  and 
be  excepted  againit  by  his  friends,  for  it  rMjnires  two  in  this 
ttate  of  the  disorder  to  bring  it  to  a  head  \  and  so  long  bb 
the  temper  acts  anconsciously  and  is  unconBiiously  yieQed 
to,  it  is  Marable.  The  downward  step  from  this  stage  is 
where  the  temper  Is  brought  to  play  as  an  engine —  mere 
the  man  makes  himself"  nasty  aod  knows  it;  for  here  is 
deliberate  aggression  which  no  merely  ordinary  temper 
ean  stand  unmoved.  Every  degree  of  bad  temper,  even 
the  slightest,  can  only  relieve  itself  through  the  suffering 
of  others.  The  suSering,  designed  wfiether  consciously  or 
not,  mar  be  slight  —  mere  uneasiness ;  but  tliat  uneasiness 
1(  the  object  aimed  at.  'ilie  sullen  look  when  others  are 
gay  is  meant  to  check  that  gayety.  The  frown  or  the 
HOwl  grows  darker  until  it  lias  effected  its  purpose.  Some- 
bodr  must  share  the  gloom  before  it  will  paas  away. 

Happy  the  man  who  can  honestly  clear  himself  of  all 
'  knowledge  of  this  sour  condition !  Without  being  ill- 
tempered,  most  people  have  their  periods  of  bad  temper. 
We  may  all  have  our  turns  of  acting  bite  ninr,  though  our 
test  apMies  to  those  of  whom  the  pwfbrmance  is  ezpecled 
—  to  whom  it  oomSs  most  naturally.  If  we,  too,  shue  a 
temper  of  this  sort,  it  is  well  tbat  we  should  lace  it,  under 
wh^ver  aspect.  It  may  be  a  temper  that  stands  in  the 
way  of  others'  independence  of  action,  and  innocent  enjoy- 
ment ;  instigated  by  jealousy,  it  may  interfere  with  triend- 
^ips  and  intimacies  ;  stimulated  by  obtrusive ness,  it  may 
exact  a  share  in  every  interest  or  excitement ;  spurred  by 
contradiction,  it  may  quench  tbe  flow  of  thought  and 
opinion;  set  on  by  e^ism,  it  may  allow  no  kindnesses, 
liberalities,  affecdons  it  does  not  share ;  prompted  by  bile 
or  indigemion,  it  may  refuse  to  suffer  alone,  exacting  a 
toibute  of  discomfort  from  all  within  reach  of  the  evil  iimu- 
ence.  So  blind  is  ill  temper,  that  any  one  of  these  states 
may  be  the  habit  of  the  mind  without  a  suspicion  of  the 
ftct.  Fe*  people  would  be  recognized  kill-joys  if  they 
knew  it.  Certain  it  ii  that  no  study  of  temper  io  the 
abstract  should  be  pursued  without  seltstudy  and  reference 
to  conscience.  The  two  pursuits  have  not  as  much  in 
common  as  they  seem  ;  and  ill  temper  may  refine  upon  ill 
temper,  analyze,  depict  with  telling  effect,  without  oaca 
consulting  tbe  inner  consciousness. 

No  temper  should  be  condemned  as  bad  that  is  not  set 
going  by  selfish  considerations.  Men  may  be  vehement 
and  passionate  to  any  excess,  on  public  grounds,  if  no 
personal  motive  mixes  itself  with  their  heat,  without  ex- 
citing, even  in  those  unaccustomed  to  look  fyr  motives,  the 
repugnance  that  bad  temper  must  always  excite.  The 
dbiinction  is  felt  before  it  is  seen.  However,  it  is  rare  to 
find  anger  without  this  alloy  ;  the  man  in  a  passion  is  a 
city  without  gates  and  bars,  and  self  very  readily  steps  In 
where  the  spirit  is  off  its  guard.  SlUl  a  man  full  of  general 
Interests,  apt  to  throw  himself  into  great  questions  with 
which  he  lias  no  other  personal  concern  ttuui  as  they  stir 
his  deeper  nature,  may  commit  even  outrages  of  temper 
ander  provocation,  witAout  earning  or  meriting  the  epithet 
ill-tempered ;  tor  a  bad  temper  narrows  and  confines  the 
■pirit ;  indulged,  it  imprisons  it  within  the  circle  ot'per- 
•onal  claims,  consequence,  rights,  pretensions,  predomi- 
nance, and  puts  the  ego  foremost,  however  seemingly  re- 
mote from  tne  canse  of  irritation )  and  these  claims  must 
in  fairness  be  unreaioniMa  claims ;  for  we  have  as  much 
rigbt  to  be  angry  at  real  injustice  or  wrong  towards  our- 
selves, as  at  that  of  which  others  are  the  victims. 

Men  aw  indulgent  to  tbe  excesses  of  fire  and  impulse. 
Indeed  the  urarely  impersonal  disposition  that  lives  out  of 
■elf,  and  is  wltliottt  passion  of  an^  kind,  is  scarcely  fit  lor 
social  intercourse.  We  are  not  interested  in  any  person 
not  Io  be  moved   by  sense  of  wrongs  to  at  least  a  spurt  of 


n  tact,  the  person  w 


It  a  spirit  that  ci 


roused,  without  the  temptation  to  fire  up  at  injury  sod  b- 
justice  Cowards  himself  or  others,  is  either  broken'Spirlled 
by  weight  of  ill-usage,  or  bora  lethargic,  phlegmatic,  pis- 
sive,  or  merely  frivolons  and  wanting  in  self-respect.  Of 
the  crushed  spirit,  which  is  post,  and  perhaps  above,  being 
stirred  to  any  beat  of  iodignation,  Silvio  Pellico  ii  an  in- 
stance, as  well  in  the  concluding  tone  of  his  patbetie  nir- 
rative  of  suffering  as  in  his  later  writings  :  and  also  msay 
a  wife,  whose  tale  of  wrong,  from  the  bidtying  temper  of  a 
tyrant  husband,  can  only  be  read  in  the  blank  resignatiM 
of  an  overtasked  patience,  telling  upon  movement,  attitude, 
expression.  "  She  looks  as  if  she  had  been  put  upon  all 
her  life,"  is  the  colloquial  mode  of  accounting  for  this  mel- 
ancholy prostration.  God  tries  his  servants  with  the  shsip 
instrument  of  human  cruelty;  some  indignation  at  evil 
must  and  should  sUr  the  heart,  so  long  as  its  mechtnisin 
remains  in  healthy  working  condition,  till  the  tension  of  s 
protracted,  severely  taskea  patience  wears  out  the  spriag, 
—  which  it  does  atter  a  time,  when  hopelessly  exposed  to 
the  tyranny  either  of  system  and  law,  or,  what  is  worse,  s 
cruel  temper. 

But  this  word  spirit  has  gone  through  as  many_  changes 
as  Che  cognate  terms  under  discussion.  To  be  spiritless  is 
to  be  born  below  or  beyond,  or  to  have  outlived,  common 
sympathy ;  to  have  a  spurit  is  often  a  euphemism  for  temper 
of  the  more  violent  and  irrepressible  kind.  Persons  will 
boast  of  a  spirit  who  suppose  themselves  owners  of  a  tem- 
per not  worse,  at  least,  than  the  average.  The  indulgent 
husband  whose  wife  keeps  him  In  hot  water  with  all  Ids  ■ 
old  friends,  and  prevents  his  making  new  ones,  will  own, 
io  confidence,  that  his  wife  has  a  spirit,  while  he  still  would 
not  breathe  the  word  temper  even  to  the  reeds;  thongh 
the  time  must  surely  come  when  the  admission  will  bs 
made  and  tbe  epithet  applied  in  Its  fullest  force.  There  ii 
indeed  so  much  to  provoke  us  all,  in  the  turn  things  an 
apt  to  take  in  this  world,  tbat  temper,  nndl  we  have  seri- 
ously suffered  from  it,  rather  stimulates  sympathy  than  de- 
stroys it.  Noboiy  is  liked  the  worse  for  occasionally  show- 
ing other  people  that  he  has  a  temper;  we  take  Itais 
vindication  and  excuse  for  our  own  lapses  in  kind.  He  is 
more  one  of  us.  Moreover,  we  are  tolerant  of  temper  as 
of  a  defect  for  which  no  one  is  wholly  responsible.  Peo- 
ple are  born  of  a  certain  composition  —  what  the  Italians 
call  paita.  There  is  something  in  the  passionate  or  snlleo 
temper  that  now  and  then  takes  the  reins  out  of  the  hands 
of  resLSon  —  will  he,  nill  he.  Just  as  no  self-discipline  or 
training  will  impart  a  sweet  temper,  which  is  a  gift  of  Na- 
ture, "  not  an  acquired  but  a  natural  excellence; "  so  no 
conquest  over  temper  can  be  so  complete  as  to  blot  out 
every  indication  or  possibility  of  relapse ;  it  can  be 
brought  under,  but  not  cban^d  to  its  contrary,  llie  vic- 
tim of  it  is  interesting  as  bett\g  a  victim  of  some  adverse 
power.  There  is  always  this  theory  of  possession,  (tf  the 
man  being  got  hold  c»  by  something  that  is  not  himself. 
When  passion  arrives  at  a  certain  ita^,  he  is  "  driven  bj 
the  furies,"  no  longer  a  free  asent.  But  besides  this,  teia- 
per  in  others  has  its  attractive  side  to  strons  wills,  as  a 
thing  they  can  subdue.  The  high  repute  of  Kstharine's 
temper  was  a  positive  attraction  to  Fetnicbio ;  he  kwged 
to  try  his  band  on  it.  He  knew  he  should  have  tbe  best 
in  tlie  encounter —  and  the  strong  like  to  try  their  strength. 
But  women  are  the  real  tolerators  —  more  than  toleTaUn^ 
patrons  —  of  ill-temper.  Nothing  but  experience  will 
leach  them  tear.  The  indulged  daughter  is  attracted  by 
indications  of  temper  in  her  lover.  Women  are  bom  man- 
agers, and  the  love  of  man^ement  wants  something  to 
manage.  It  is  part  of  the  craving  for  sovereignty  which 
Chaucer  attributes  to  the  sex.  We  may  regud  it  as  a 
provision  of  Nature  in  favor  of  the  passionate  and  moody 
that  they  can  always  find  some  woman  wlUing'to  take 
them  in  band ;  believing  tbat  it  only  needs  jodicMus  treat- 
ment Io  tame  the  tiger  into  a  domestic  animal,  and  that 
hers  is  the  gift  and  the  misaion.  She  is  so  far  supported 
in  bur  theory  that  the  worst  tempers  are  Kenerally  ameiia- 
ble  to  some  par^ular  influence.  Tbe  violent  woman's  Ut- 
ile daughter  talks  learlessiy  of  "  mamma  in  one  of  bsr 
tantrums,"  they  do  not   couch  her :  the  man  wbo  is  a  Umi 
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in  hia  boDM  twd  fruitic  among  his  lerTants,  never  commita 
himself  .to  Bome  favorite  child,  or  holdBlhe  dmnon  ia  check 
in  his  intercoune  with  his  wile,  who,  huviug  woo  him,  knowi 
bow  to  keep  him,  hj  tome  rare  union  of  courage  and  iweet- 
n«BB  —  hy  never  ibowiag  hertelf  afraid,  never  trembling 
bafore  him.  Whj-  may  not  the  be  like  this  wife,  and  In 
her  turn  snbdue  a  temper  to  her  paipoiea.  Sometime!  it 
ftnawen  even  where  the  tatk  ia  deliberately  undertaken, 
but  only  where  the  temper  belongs  to  a  character  of  ma&v 
■idea.  There  are  men  wboae  oaly  domestic  side  it  ill- 
hnmor,  who  only  aoflen  to  pennasiona  from  without,  whose 
home  temper,  from  mere  habit,  is  an  abiding  preaence,  a 
•hsdow  that  never  gives  place  Co  the  ana  —  Uie  moral  ba- 
rometer's fluctuations  ranging  only  from  rain  to  storm. 
Women  of  the  lower  clasa  are  the  bittereat  aufferera  fi?om 
this  reliance  on  their  tami^  powers,  as  they  are  the  most 
rscUesa  in  testing  them.  We  have  known  a  gentle  crea- 
ture with  whom  it  must  have  constituted  the  sole  motive. 
Tied  to  an  ili-tempered  brute,  and  sadly  reflecting  in  aller- 

G«r8  on  how  it  came  about,  >be  could  safelv  say  it  was  not 
a  looks  that  misled  her  ;  for  she  recalled  her  remon- 
•bvnces  to  her  good  easy  fint  husband,  at  his  having  such 
an  acquiUntance  —  "  He  is  that/cu  and  that  shabby  that  1 
■bould  he  ashamed  to  be  seen  speaking  to  him."  And  yet 
In  time  she  married  him, 'and  from  henceforth  woa  nls 
■lave,  with  DO  other  thanks  than  growla  and  curses  hurled 
at  her  by  day,  and  muttered  in  his  sleep ;  for  "  he  aever 
tamed  in  bed  without  an  oath." 

The  worst  victims  of  thia  haUncinatiou  have  not  even 
the  compenaalioa  of  those  outbursts  of  penitence  which 
are-anppoeed  to  follow  tranaports  of  rage,  and  which,  while 
love  lasts,  ore  so  touching  and  so  dear ;  for  the  people  who 
coat  a  permanent  gloom  around  them  don't  seem  to  know 
ft.  The  man  of  merely  brutal  temper  is  probably  not  nven 
to  scrutiny  of  any  kind,  any  more  than  a  raging  boll  or  a 
▼icioua  mule.  Happy  they  whoae  own  temper  is  not  tried 
or  exasperated  by  rasping  contact  with  one  of  these  social 
mooBters,  by  no  means  confined  to  the  poor,  though  the 
•eandala  they  cause  are  meat  public  where  life  altogether 
haa  fewest  concealments.  It  needs  a  very  fine  nature  not 
to  be  narrowed  and  soured  under  aach  contact,  even  where 
it  ia  borne  patiently  and  wisely.  A  daughter  or  wife  ao 
rarcumstanccd  sees  everything  through  a  distempered  me- 
diam.  Nothing  can  be  viewed  on  its  own  merits,  but  pH- 
marily  on  its  bearings  with  the  predominant  influence 
—  the  most  cramping  of  all  conditions  outside  the  inner 
•elf.  It  is  few  indeed  who  can  endure  soch  bondage, 
though  thev  seem  to  hear  it  well,  without  sufieriog,  not 
only  in  filing,  but  in  character,  and  sinking  below  tlie 
level  to  which  bappineas  and  intercourse  with  jnat  and 
gentle  natures  would  have  raised  them. 

Considering  what  a  power  ill-temper  is  in  the  world, — 
-what  engines  of  discomfort  are  even  its  slighter  exhil»- 
tions,  what  a  misery  its  serious  outbreaks,  and  yet  how  gin- 
gerly it  haa  to  be  touched ;  bow  careful  it  behooves  ua  to  be 
against  attributing  it  to  those  with  whom  we  have  close 
personal  contact ;  bow  material  to  our  interests  to  preserve 
onr  own  composure  by  avoiding  collisions  ;  how  indispen- 
sable it  ia  in  polite  society  to  shut  our  eyes  to  it ;  how  in- 
cumbent on  ua  OS  Christiins  to  be  lenient  where  it  cannot 
be  ignored,  and  to  put  favorable  constructions,  io  long  as 
tliey  are  possible  —  it  is  do  wonder  that  ill-temper  plays  a 
neat  part  in  abstract  speculation,  where  our  tongues  and 
tnoognta  have  fair  play ;  and  a  still  greater  in  worka  of 
ini^nation  —  in  whatever  exhibits  the  passions  and  emo- 
tions in  action.  It  is  in  this  field  alone  that  the  world  can 
avenge  itself  on  ill-humor,  at  once  with  charily  and  dignity. 
Hot  of  course  that  we  need  this  impersonal  field  for  the  ex- 
pissaiop  of  our  opinion  —  it  exhales  against  the  disturbers  of 
inity  at  every  safe  opportunity  ;  nothing  is  so  inter- 


is  impossible  for  ordinary  human  nature  to  endure  the 
capiieet  and  injuries  of  ill-temper  witbout  some  vent  No 
people  get  their  deserts  more  surely,  from  some  quarter  or 
another,  than  the  passionate  or  the  peevish.  But  in  dis- 
ensdug  temper  on  the  basis  of  immediate  experience,  some 


element  of  hamiliadon  will  qnolify  our  tone  of  superiority. 
We  have  been  subservient,  It  may  be,  on  the  purest  mo- 
tives of  prudence  or  patience;  but  a  thorough  fit  of  ill- 
temper  ii  always  the  head,  and  those  subject  to  it  the  taiL 
In  tne  delineation  of  temper  all  this  is  reversed.  A  cul- 
prit is  arraigned  befora  us  and  we  ore  the  colnr^  dispassion- 
ate iudges —  our  experience  merely  a  witness  to  the  truth 
of  l£e  picture.  We  are  in  a  different  atmosphere  alto- 
gether mim  the  personal  one.  It  is  from  no  sense  of  per- 
sonal wrongs,  from  no  rough  experiences,  that  the  masterly 
painter  of  Uie  humors  and  pasaiona  of  mankind  derives  his 
Knowledge  of  their  workinga.  All  grwt  artists  in  this 
field  are  observers  rather  than  acton.  It  is  not  their  own 
suSeringa  which  inapire  them,  or  the  anfferings  must  be  at 
least  remote,  and  only  severe  enough  to  assist  imagination 
in  Its  perception.  It  ia  sympathy,  not  experience.  The 
man  sitting  down  under  the  immediate  pressure  of  indi^ 
nation  to  describe  a  passion  would  make  rude  work  of  it, 
and  omit  oil  the  deucale  touches.  We  should  not  know 
who  was  right  and  who  wrong ;  there  would  be  a  demand 
fiir  the  other  side  of  the  story.  Hie  best  painters  of  hu- 
man nature  in  this  line  at  least,  have,  as  flu  as  their  biog- 
raphies are  to  be  trusted,  had  easy  tempers,  subjected  to 
no  harsh  trials.  Under  their  handling  we  are  let  into  the 
meubanism  of  ill-temper,  —  its  weak  side.  It  is  a  power 
while  we  are  subject  to  it ;  when  we  see  it  depicted  we  see 
it  aweakness  and  flaw.  The  giant  before  whom  the  reader 
haa  trembled  now  makea  him  sport ;  the  fretf ulnen  which 
has  vexed  his  soul  now  affords  1dm  on  ezqtdsiie  diversion. 
It  is  an  exposure ;  bnt  if  we  once  suspected  in  the  author 
any  spirit  of  revenge,  any  indnlgence  of  a  grudge,  the 
truth  of  the  picture  would  fall  under  suspicion.  We  doubt 
if  any  one  can  properly  appreciate  the  shades  of  imperfect 
ungovemed  temper  rendered  by  a  fine  hand,  witbout  time 
for  experience.  What  seema  fancy  to  the  young  reader 
grows  into  truth  as  his  knowledge  of  men  enlarges.  Not, 
as  we  say,  that  the  picture  is  a  portrait  —  no  mere  repro- 
dnclJon  stands  well  in  a  work  of  art —  but  he  recognizes 
an  artist  aure  of  his  ground  :  given  a  certain  temper,  cir- 
camstancea  would  proluce  snchand  such  evidencea  of  it. 

In  touching  upon  the  varieties  of  imperfect  temper,  we 
must,  then,  seek  our  illustrations  mainly  from  the  pagea  of 
fiction.  Ihat  of  real  life  is  obviously  closed  to  us,  except 
as  we  read  it  in  irresponuble  gossiping  anecdote  or  biog- 
raphy. And  here  a  double  reason  prevents  our  finding  mudi 
to  our  purpose.  He  biographer  is  nnwUling  to  lower  his 
subject  in  the  eyes  of  his  reader,  and  a  pasuon  set  down  in 
black  and  white  has  generally  thia  conaequence  ;  and  if  be 
seeks  to  be  true  to  the  utnxMt,  the  materials  for  such  truth 
are  ao  evanescent  that  after  a  few  years  he  may  indeed 
know  and  therefore  tell  us  that  his  subject  waa  of  a  stormy 
or  peeviah  temperament  —  this  may  still  be  notorions  — 
but  all  the  proofs  of  it  may  have  vanished  out  of  the 
world.  Boswell,  whoae  obswvation  of  human  nature  al- 
most amounted  to  genius,  gives  Johnson  in  a  poaaion  with 
fine  effect ;  but  even  he  only  ancceeds  by  on  instant  record, 
and  the  self-sacrifice  of  a  superhuman  candor. 

Johnson  hod  that  strong  sense  of  personality  which  be- 
longs to  irritable  temper.  He  would  fly  out  on  abstract 
qnestions,  because  he  could  not  see  anything  without  aelf- 
reference.  "  I  can  love  all  mankind,"*  saya  he,  "  except  an 
American ;  "  here  was  a  relation  established,  and  then 
"  bis  inflammable  corruption  bursting  into  horrid  fire,  he 
called  them  rascals,  robbers,  pirates ; "  and  on  Hiss  Sea- 
ward putting  in  a  word  of  mild  reproof,  "  he  roared  ont 
another  tremendous  volley  which  one  might  fancy  could  be 
heard  across  the  Atlantic."  No  caricature  of  comedy  rep- 
resents passion  in  more  lively  uncontrol  than  in  the  scene 
where  his  ihoTt-sightedauss  is  alluded  to.  He  and  Dr. 
Percy  were  diacusshig  Pennant  on  Scotch  scenery. 

Jobwm.    I  think  he  describes  very  well. 
Ptra/.    J  travelled  after  him. 
Johiuoa.    And  1  travelled  after  blm. 

Percy.    But,  my  gfyoA  friend,  you  are  shortsighted,  and  do 
not  see  so  well  as  1  do. 
I  wondered  at  Dr.  Percy  veninring  thus.    Dr.  Johnson  said 


nothing  at,the  tfmt,  but  inflammable  particles  w 
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for  ft  doud  10  bnrit.  In  ■  while  Dr.  Percy  wid  tomething  more 
in  disparaBement  of  Pennint 

Jolaum.  This  ia  the  itteatment  of  k  Darrov  mind,  becann 
ha  did  not  find  everjching  in  Northumberliud. 

Ptrci/  ^feeling  iht  itrdce).     Sir,  jOn  may  be  u  rode  U  JOO 

Joliraon,  Hold,  sir !  Doa't  talk  of  rndenroi ;  remember,  lir, 
jon  lold  ma  \paffiag  hard  with  pauloa  tlmgi^irig  for  a  ctnt)  I  wa* 
•hort-8ighwd.  Wa  haie  done  with  civility.  We  are  to  be  M 
nda  u  we  pteau. 

Percg.   Upon  my  honor,  >ir,  I  did  not  mean  to  be  anciTil. 

Jolmian.  I  cannot  My  H),  air:  fori  did  moan  to  bo  uncivil, 
thinking  yon  had  been  nndvil. 

We  mu«t  pva  the  lequel,  m  illustraling  »  temper  pla- 
cable as  well  aa  toon  angry. 

Dr.  Percy  roie,  ran  np  to  him,  and  taking  him  by  thehand, 
awnred  him  aRectiooately  that  his  meaning  had  been  misander- 
•tood.    Upon  which  a  reconciliation  inicancly  took  place. 

Johnion.   My  dear  sir,  I  ara  willing  you  shall  hang  Pennant 

Petulant  anger  i«  k  far  oageneraus  that  it  naturally 
wreaks  itaelf  on  the  safest  object.  Boswell  not  being  easilj 
(tended  was  not  seldom  a  victim.  Once  he  ventured  to 
hiterpoie  a  word  for   the  Ameidcani,  and  to  regret  his 


friend's  preindice.  Johnson  said  nothing,  but  the  cloud 
was  chained  with  sulphurous  vapor  which  was  afterwards 
to  burst  in  thunder ;  tor  presently  the  conrersation  turning 


itjeman  who  was  running  out  his  fortune  in  London, 
uuBUBii  said :  — 

We  must  EOl  him  out  of  it.  All  his  friends  must  quarrel 
with  him,  and  thst  will  soon  drive  him  away. 

Jokntm.  Nay,  sir,  we'll  send  wju  to  him.  If  your  company 
does  not  drive  a  man  out  of  his  houite.  nothing  will. 

This  was  a  horrible  shock  for  which  there  wb9  no  vitible 
cause.    I  afterwards  asked  him  why  he  had  said  so  harsh  a 

Jointon.   Because,  sir,  jou  made  me  angry  about  the  Ameri- 

Sonodi.   Bat  why  did  you  not  take  your  revenge  directly  ? 
Johmoa   liaiting).  Because,  sir,  I  had   nothing  ready.     A 
man  cannot  strike  till  be  has  his  weapons. 

s  a  candid  and  pleasant  confession. 


Thiaw 


Dr.  Johnson  is  also  an  example  of  that  quality  con^ic- 
QOus  in  "  temper  "  —  a  lively  sense  of  what  is  due  to  self 
The  petulant  person  constantly  ears  and  does  disagreeable 
things,  because  he  owes  it  to  himself  to  take  notice  of 
certain  failures  of  such  duty  in  others.  Beauclerc  once 
■ure  of  his  ground  ended  a  dispute  with  the  hazardous  re- 
mark, "  This  is  what  you  don't  know,  and  I  do."  Johnson 
owed  it  to  himself  —  in  the  presence  of  strangers  —  to  have 
the  last  word  :  so  — 

After  somo  ralnutea,  during  which  dinner  and  the  glass  went 
on  cheerfully,  he  suddenly  asks  Mr.  Beauclerc,  '■  How  came  you 
•o  "'^  so  pciulBnily  to  me, '  This  is  what  vou  don't  know,  but 
what  I  know  '  ?  One  thing  /  know  which  you  don't  seem  to 
know,  that  you  are  very  uncivil,"  And  one  Hackman's  violent 
tem^r  commg  on  the  ta/,ia  he  improves  the  occasion  :  "  It  was 
hi*  duty  to  command  his  temper  as  mv  friend  Mr.  Beauclerc 
•bould  have  commanded  bis  some  dme  ago." 

Beauderc.    I  should  Uam  of  you,  sir. 

Jo/iiam.  Sir,  you  have  fiiven  me  opportani^et  of  learning 
when  1  have  been  in  goar  company. 

A  temper  indulged  seldom  confines  itself  to  one  mode. 
All  the  terms  — petulant,  an^y,  peevish,  fretful,  impetu- 
ous, irritable  are  applied  to  Johnson's  "  unhappy  temper." 
Gigantic  in  everything,  his  temper  was  of  the  same  mould. 
It  II  no  slight  testimony  to  his  character  and  genius,  to  his 
innate  kindlineaa  of  nature,  that,  being  what  it  was,  he  does 
not  live  in  men's  minds  associated  with  that  one  idea  — 
that  we  can  regard  his  temper  as  an  accident,  the  effect  of 
disease,  not  as  the  man  himself;  and  a  still  greater  testi- 
mony to  the  worth  of  his  heart  that  he  cotild  kcfp  his 
friends  and  yet  treat  Ihem  in  the  way  he  did  when  the  fit 
was  on  him.  For  with  more  ordinary  friendships  it  is  as 
Cowper  wriWs,  — 


irinter's  day. 
a  strain  very 


A  fretful  temper  will  divide 

The  closest  knot  that  may  be  tied, 

By  ceaseless  sharp  corrosion ; 
A  temper  passionate  and  fietce 
Hay  suddenly  yonr  joys  dispene 

At  one  immense  explosion. 

The  obvions  tendency  of  temper  is  to  alienate.  The 
pain  inflicted  by  its  stings  and  outrages,  however  we  may 
nerve  ourselves  to  bear  it,  by  degrees  possesses  the  feelings 
and  imagination  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  oonsiderv 
tions.  Our  judgment  appreciates  the  counterbalancing 
excellences;  but  the  person  whose  ireqaent  mood  it  is  to 
give  pain  —  and  it  ia  ibe  one  object  of  alt  manifestations 
of  temper  to  do  so  —  separates  himself  from  our  sym- 
pathies, when  he  has  done  it  once  too  often,  by  a  gap  not 
easily  bridged  over. 

Temper  in  some  people  does  not  need  a  personal  object 
for  its  indulgence;  and  in  this  case,  though  we  don't  like 
him  the  better  for  it,  we  put  up  with  the  annoyance  in  a 
more  tolerant  spirit.  The  grumbler  is  of  this  type,  who 
can't  be  pat  out  of  his  way  without  making  others  uncom- 
fortable, but  does  not  make  this  his  first  objecL  The 
times,  as  they  aSect  him,  are  out  of  joint,  and  he  must  have 
bis  Qing  at  them.  Miss  Austen,  whose  forte  is  delicate 
touches,  depicts  this  temper  most  felicitously  in  John 
Knightly,  Emma's  brother-in-law  —  clever,  domestic,  re- 
spectable, not  BO  often  unreasonably  cross  as  to  deserve  the 
reproach  of  being  iil-tempered,  but  capable  of  being  some- 
times oat  of  humor,  and  "  whose  feelings  must  always  be  of 
^at  importance  to  his  companiona."  These  '  '' 
Injured  by  having  to  go  to  a  dinner-party  on 
His  temper  exhales  in  general  principles,  i> 
familiar  to  many  of  us  :  — 

A  man  must  have  a  very  good  opinion  of  himself  when  he 
asks  people  to  leave  their  own  fireside  and  encounter  such  a  day 
as  this.  For  the  sake  of  coming  to  see  him.  He  mast  think  him- 
self a  moat  agreeable  fellow.  I  could  not  do  sacb  a  thing.  It  is 
the  grealeal  absurdity  —  actually  snowing  at  Ihis  monwiitl 
The  folly  ofjiot  allowing  people  to  be  comfortable  at  home; 
and  the  lolly  of  people's  not  staying  at  home  comfortably  when 
they  can  I  If  we  were  obliged  lo  go  out  such  an  evening  a) 
this,  by  any  call  of  duty  or  huiiness.  what  a  hardship  we  should 
deem  It ;  —  and  here  we  are,  probably  with  raibcr  thinner  clotb- 
inft  than  usual,  setting  forward  volunlarily,  without  excuse,  in 
deHance  of  the  voice  uf  nature,  which  lelU  man,  in  everything 

Eiven  to  his  view  or  his  feelings,  lo  stay  at  home  himself  and 
?ep  all  under  shelter  that  he  can  ;  here  are  we  setting  forward 
to  spend  five  dull  hours  in  another  man's  house,  with  nothing 
to  say  or  hear  that  was  not  said  and  heard  yesterday,  and  may 
not  be  BHid  and  heard  acain  to-morrow.  Goine  in  dismal 
weather,  lo  retnm  prolNlbly  in  worse.  Fonr  horses  and  fbnr 
servants  taken  out  lor  nothing  but  to  convey  fire  idle,  shiveriu); 
creaturea  into  colder  rooms  and  worse  company  than  they  might 
have  had  at  home.  % 

But  grumbling  indulged,  rarely  ends  without  thr^  craving 
for  revenge  on  something. more  tangible  than  society.  By 
the  end  of  the  eTening  Uiis  eloquent  and  reasoning  crun- 
bler  finds  a  victim  in  poor  helpless,  nervous  Mr.  Wood- 
house,  whose  temperament  is  too  familiar  to  the  reader  for 
further  definition.  "This  will  prove  a  spirited  beginnii^ 
for  your  winter  engagements,  sir,"  he  cries  in  inhuman 
banter.  "  I  admired  your  resolution  very  much  in  ven- 
turing out  on  such  weather,  for  of  course  you  saw  there 
would  be  snow  very  soon.  1  admired  your  spirit;  and  I 
dare  say  we  shall  get  home  verv  well.  We  are  two  car- 
ri^ei ;  if  one  is  blown  over  in  the  bteok  part  of  the  com- 
mon field,  there  will  be  the  other  at  hand.  I  dare  say  we 
shall  all  be  safe  at  home  before  midnight" 

Grumblers,  as  a  rule,  do  not  need  any  other  form  of  sym- 
pathy than  respectful  attention.  They  do  not  care  to  wake 
the  spirit  in  others.  In  this  the^  dill'er  from  the  fretful 
temperament,  which  desires  to  irritate,  and  resents  passive 
meekness.  Lisbeth  in  '■  Adam  Bcile,"  "  at  once  patient  and 
complaining,  self-renouncing  and  exacting,"  whose  wail  was 
to  Adam  the  most  irritating  of  all  sounds,  resents  inberson 
Seth  the  immovable  sweetness  of  his  temper.  "  Thee  was 
allays  like  a  bag  o'  meal  that  can  ne'er  be  bn^sed."    She 
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longed  for  Mmething  to  fret  ag^nst,  to  hart  in  its  reatit- 
ance,  to  provoke  to  respooie  in  kind;  therefore  the  loved 
Adam  beBt,  who  woald  give  a  iharp  aniwer,  and  Illustrate 
the  author's  obserrBtion  that  "  we  are  apt  la  be  kinder  to 
ihe  brutes  that  love  ui  tban  the  women  that  love  us.  Is  it 
tUat  the  brutes  are  dumb  ?  "  and  yet  fretfulnesB  is  timid 
and  cowardly,  and  presumes  on  tolerance  and  forbearance. 
Perhaps  all  active  iorniB  of  tamper  that  exercise  tbemaelves 
In  devising  provocations  act  on  the  expectation  of  an 
answer  in  kiod  ^they  wish  to  irritate,  not  merely  to  cmsh 
into  trembling  subservience.  The  sullen  temper  caD  nonr- 
iah  itieUiD  silence  — waiting  to  be  roused.  There  Is  a  sort 
of  temper  that  barks  out  its  ill-humor,  and  vents  itself  aRor 
fita  of  moody  silence  in  short  sharp  insults  and  injuries,  re- 
lapsing into  sulIennesB  again.  We  should  call  this  the 
least  enjoyable  ill  temper  to  its  possessor,  except  that 
Charles  Lamb  has  receded  the  pleasnres  of  a  sulky  fit  in 
a  way  to  touch  every  one's  conscience.  SuIlenDest  is  the 
&miliar  demon  that  has  spoiled  many  a  seemine  prosperity. 
Self-love  and  moroaity,  says  the  ancient  maraust,  together 
with  luanry  and  effeminacy,  breed  UmgjiU  of  aneer,  which 
gatlier  in  the  soul  like  a  swann  of  wasps.  In  its  passive 
■tate,  on  the  defensive,  it  is  well  rendered  in  the  play. 
Sullen,  after  being  tipsy  overnight,  enters  on  the  scene. 


Saliai.    My  head  aches  consamedly, 
Mrt,  SuUm.     Will  you  be  [jeased,  my  dear,  t 
!    Il  may  do  your  head  good. 


Sullm.    No. 
Dorinda.     Coffee,  brother  1 
SaUm.  .  Pshaw  t 
Mn.  Sullen.     Will  you  pleai 
nia_?     The  dr  may  help  you. 
Scrub ! 


drink  tea  with 


o  dress  and  go  to  church  with 


Enter  Scrub. 

Scruh.     Sirl 

Salien.     What  day  of  the  week  is  this  * 

Scrub.    Sunday,  an't  please  your  worship. 

SuHen.  Sunday  J  bring  me  a  dnm;  and,  d'ye  hear,  set  oat 
the '  venison  pasty  and  a.  tankard  of  strong  beer  upon  the  hall 
table  :  I'll  go  to  breakfast. 

Dorinda.  Slay,  stay,  brother  !  you  shan't  go  off  so  ;  you  were 
very  naughty  last  night,  and  must  make  your  wife  reparation. 
Come,  come,  bnither,  won't  yon  ask  pardon  1 

Sullen,     For  whsit? 

Deriitda.     For  being  drunk  last  night.  * 

Sullen.     I  can  siford  it,  oau't  1 1 

Mr:  Sullen.     Bat  I  can't,  sir. 

Sullen,     Then  von  may  let  it  alone. 

Afr:  Sullen.    But  J  must  tell  you,  sir,  that  Ibis  is  not  to  be 

SulUn.    I'm  glad  on'l. 
Mn.  Sullen.     Whet  U 
inhumanly  1 


le  reason,  sir,  (bat  yon  treat  me  th 


:o  shave  my  head. 


{Exii 


This,  we  suspect,  is  the  only  temper  which  has  no  attrac- 
tions to  the  female  bosom,  —  it  b  cnronlc,  and  independent 
of  provot^ations.  It  rouses  to  the  hinhest  pitch  the  temper 
axposed  to  it,  but  in  its  lurn  is  like  Lisbeth's  bag  of  meal, 
when  the  weaker  impetuous  spirit  burls  itself  (gainst  it. 
More  than  its  match  in  brutalitr,  Mr.  Anibonj  TroUope  has 
drawn  a  violent  temper,  which  he  represents  as  exercising  a 
&sciDation  on  woman.  The  readers  of  bis  excellent  novel, 
"  Can  you  Foi^ive  Her  ?  "  —  than  which  fiction  possesses 
few  tales  more  readable  —  will  recall  George  Vavasor,  who 
has  power  to  make  his  heroine  jilt  her  respectable  lover, 
through  the  mere  instrumentality  of  selfishnesa  and  ill 
temper,  a  temper  that  paints  itself  on  a  huge  cicatrice  on 
his  cheek,  turning  it  red  like  a  newly-cut  gash  whenever 
passion  is  roused.  The  character  is  energetically  drawn, 
and  would  be  powerful  and  tr^ic  but  for  a  certain  sense  of 
amusement  evident  in  the  genial  author  at  his  own  i^re- 
Uke  creation.  The  secret  satisfaction  Vavasor  finds  in 
making  calculations  how  to  commit  murder  without  detec- 
tion, are  no  doubt  natural ;  but  when  the  City  refused  to 
discount  Alice's  paper,  and  he  makes  his  calculations  about 
murdering  It ;  "  Could  not  a  river  of  strychnine  be  turned 
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on  round  the  Exchange  about  luncheon-time  ?  "  we  sea 
Mr.  Trollope's  imagination  revolts  from  horrors,  and  takes 
refuge  in  the  burlesqae,  carrying  the  reader  with  him_,  who, 
in  the  midst  of  a  terrible  string  of  curses,  finds  himself 
recalling  the  provincial  lady's  report  of  her  sporting  friend 
who  had  been  out  curring  alt  the  morning.  And  true 
enough,  violent  temper  m  ridiculous,  only  its  terrors  will 
not  allow  those  who  solTer  from  it  to  see  and  relish  its  real 
groCesquenesB.  It  is  when  we  survey  it,  caged,  through  the 
secure  bar«  of  print,  with  some  master  student  of  the  pro- 
fession for  showman,  that  we  can  appreciate  its  absnrd  side. 
Shakeepeare's  old  Ihike  of  York  bawling  for  his  boots  ii 
amusing  to  the  reader,  but  terrible  to  his  old  Duchess  and 
die  son^e  resolves  to  denounce.  Even  Lear's  passion,  the 
grandest  and  most  eloquent  that  man  has  painted,  creates 
a  smile,  as  with  growing  rage  he  reverts  to  Ine  indignity  put 
on  his  follower:  "But  who  put  my  man  1'  the  stocks!" 
But  it  is  not  only  the  impotence  of  anger  which  strikes  the 
mere  observer  with  patronizing  amusement.  He  must  be 
a  dull  fellow  indeed  who  has  not  something  clever  to  say 
when  in  a  passion.  If  a  man  has  any  wit  in  him,  perfect 
unrestraint  brings  it  out;  hence  comedy  and  farce  depend 
much  upon  temperfbr  their  liveliest  scenes.  Passion  makes 
B  man  unaiTected.  Nobody  is  morehimselfthan  when  he 
loses  himself.  Sheridan  makes  all  his  people  too  wittv  for 
nature ;  but  we  acknowledge  our  kindred  with  Sir  Anthony 
in  a  r^e  rather  than  with  Acres  in  cool  blood :  his  new 
BVBtem  of  oaths -is  bevond  us,  but  we  can  at  least  recall 
occasion^  when  we  felt  it  easy  to  speak  our  minds,  when 
passion  gave  ns  the  fueling  of  something  more  like  eloquence 
than  we  had  known  before,  and  a  vocabulary  became  ours 
that  in  our  passive  moments  we  have  sought  afler  in  vain. 
How  readily  his  periods  flow,  how  expansive  bis  ideas! 
"Take  care:the  patience  of  a  saint  may, beorercome  at 
last  t  but  mark,  X  give  you  six  hours  and  a  half  to  consider 
(^  this ;  if  then  you  agree,  without  any  condition,  to  do 
evetything  on  earth  that  I  choose,  why,  I  may  in  time  for- 
give you  —  if  not,  don't  enter  the  same  hemisphere  with 
me  1  don't  dare  to  breathe  the  same  air,  or  use  the  same 
light  with  me,  but  get  an'  atmosphere  and  a  sun  of  your 
ownl  I'll  strip  youof  your  commission ;  I'll  lodge  a  five-and- 
threepence  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  and  you  shall  live  on 
the  interest ;  I'll  disown  you.  I'll  disinherit  you,  and  hang 
me  if  I  ever  call  you  Jack  again ! "  Nor  need  we  consider 
his  reference  to  sun  and  atmosphere  as  beyond  the  stretch' 
of  our  Imagination,  if  the  rage  be  but  high  enough  pitched. 
This  earth  seems  a  little  spot  to  a  man  in  a  passion ;  he 
inevitably  looks  below  or  beyond  it.  "  Nothing,"  writes 
Sydney  Smith,  "can  exceed  the  fijry  of  the  Whigs  (on  be- 
ing thrown  out) ;  they  mean  not  only  to  change  everything 
upon  the  eartb,  but  to  alter  the  tides,  to  suspend  the  prin- 
cmles  of  gravitation  and  vegetation,  and  to  tear  down  the 
solar  system." 

But  we  have  wandered  into  the  heroics  of  our  subject, 
where  our  experience  has  to  strengthen  itself  with  borrowed 
knowledge.  Let  us  return  to  the  domestic  home-fireside 
view  —  to  the  exhibitions  of  temper  that  tease  or  fret  with- 
out making  tis  altogether  miserable,  or  those  who  allow 
themselves  in  ill-humor  monsters.  Take,  for  example, 
the  carping  temper  —  the  fretfulness  that  wears  itself  and 
those  about  it.  yet  never  grows  into  passion,  or  loses  self- 
control  beyond  its  first  stage ;  the  dislike  to  acquiescence 
in  anything,  the  desire  to  assert  itself  and  to  be  prominent. 
Here  are  good  people  even,  who  will  make  great  sacrifices 
for  others,  but  whose  temper  renders  them  enemies  to  com- 
fort, or  what  is  the  same  thine,  to  any  comfort  they  have 
not  a  hand  in.  The  eye  wanders  In  search  of  a  grievance 
or  an  objection,  an  inner  splenetic  humor  forbtos  repose 
and  ruffles  the  general  atmosphere,  This  is  the  melancholy 
form.  ITierc  is  a  sprightly  habit  of  carping  quite  as  im- 
tating,  and  producing  a  wider  disturbance.  A  thoroughly 
irritable  temper  is  consistent  with  self-control.  The  wise 
man  afilicted  with  it  knows  he  cannot  trust  himself,  and  is 
on  his  guard.  But  there  is  a  half-control  which  rushes  into 
the  arena  of  dbpute,  safe  never  to  transgress  conventional 
civility,  but  keeping  others  on  thorns,  expectingthat  the 
threatening  storm  will  surely  burst  over  them.    Uosbands 
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and  wives  aometimti  treat  theirfriendi  to  Keoei  of  alt«TC»- 
doD  which  juit  stop  short  of  quBrrel,  like  Mr.  Hotapur  And 
liii  lady  ia  the  SpeelaUr,  who  id  a  room  full  of  friflodi  an 
erer  Myiag  somethiDe  imart  Co  each  other,  and  that  bat 
jnit  wilJiiD  rulei,  so  that  the  whole  company  stand  in  the 
nlmcMt  anxistv  and  Buapense  for  fear  of  their  blliog  into 
extremitie*.  The  complainant  in  this  case  can  onlj'  wish 
thejr  hated  each  other  a  lUtle  more  seriouilj.  "If  thej 
would  odI;  be  so  discreet  a*  to  hate  from  tbe  veT7  bottom 
of  their  heana,  their  arersion  would  be  too  stranj;  for  gibei 
•Tety  moment."  It  i»  a  wonder  that  afiection  can  stand 
the  wear  of  two  inch  tempers  in  collision.  They  think  ' 
It  does  ;  bnt  tbat  is  qaestiooable  love  which  likes  to  make 
its  object  feel  in  the  wrong,  and  have  the  worst  of  things, 
though  bnt  in  an  argoment  or  a  question  of  fact. 

It  ia  not  quite  certain  that  a  habit  of  contradiction  as 
sncb  comes  under  the  description  of  ill  temper.  It  is  in- 
nained  in  some  natures,  and  independent  of  provocation. 
)Now  we  generally  reeard  temper  in  its  relation  to  olliera, 
M  we  excite  its  outbursts  and  experience  its  inconven- 
iences. But  contradiction,  thouzh  it  is  a  prominent  featare, 
and  indulged  smiling  and  in  cold  blood,  is  akin  to  temper 
in  the  mailed  feature  of  tieine  blind  to  reason,  and  there'. 
fore  needing  management  and  Jinaae  in  those  exposed  to 
it.  We  have  to  circumvent  it  b^  concealing  our  bias  or 
the  force  of  onr  opinion,  recognizing  an  inability  to  agree 
with  others,  —  an  imperious  necessity  to  lake  tbe  opposite 
■ide,  such  as  led  Thomas  Sudden  to  stay  behind  io  West- 
minster Hall  when  the  shake  iu  the  roof  happened,  because 
tbe  counsel  on  tbe  other  side  asserted  it  was  coming  down. 

We  feel  disposed  to  think  that  women  have  improved  in 
the  matler  of^  commandlag  their  tempers  since  thu  ercat 
essayist's. time.  Tbe  tempers  that  used  lo  explode  nave 
tf«ined  themselves  into  decency.  Tlie  sight  of  a  woman 
of  birth  and  fasbion  in  a  downright  passion  must  at  one 
time  have  been  a  common  one,  or  the  sex  was  much  mar 
ligned  by  poets  and  moralists.  There  most  have  been 
■ome  ground  in  fact  for  the  scene  given  with  so  much  spirit 
bv  Tom  Megget,  the  bachelor  mend  of  lieupecked  Mr. 
Freeman,  when,  upon  his  adOionitions,  tbe  pretty  wife's 
softness  turned  so  suddenly  into  rage,  and  "  sbe  tluew  the 
scolding  tea-kettle  on  your  humble  servant,"  from  thence 
flying  at  ber  bustiand's  periwig —  no  doubt  a  very  tempt- 
ing and  suggestive  object  of  attack.  The  arguments  used, 
tliougb  irritating  to  the  person  immediately  addressed,  were 
very  likely  to  prove  disauasivei  with  fair  readers,  if  any 
were  really  disposed  to  such  excesses.  "  I^ook  you, 
madam,"  cries  the  exasperating  Tom,  "  I  have  nothing  to 
■ay  in  this  matter;  but  you  ought  to  consider  yon  are  now 
past  a  chicken.  This  humor,  which  was  well  enough  in-a 
girl,  is  insufferable  in  a  woman  of  your  motherly  charac- 
ter." Well  enough  in  a  girl !  this  explains  a  good  deal. 
All  coDlemporary  literature  shows  us  girls  of  fifleen  in 
society  and  encouraged  in  every  childish  raprice.  Called 
fifteen,  at  any  rate,  by  their  adorers.  It  is  these  whom 
grave  Clarissa  seems  to  warn  in  her  fine  encomium  on 
good-humor :  — 

What  then  remnins,  but  well  our  powers  to  use, 
And  keep  jftx^d-bumaT  Blill,  White  er  we  lose  ? 
And,  li'Udt  me,  dear  \  good  hum ur  can  prevail 
When  airo  and  Sights  and  screams  and  scoldings  ftH. 
Beauties  in  vain  their  pretty  eyes  may  roll ; 
Charma  strike  the  sight,  but  merit  wtna  the  son]. 

It  must  have  been  an  affair  of  nicety  to  know  when  to  stop 
flying  into  a  freniy.  .Laiiy  Charlotte  Lindsay,  in  describ- 
ing Queen  Caroline  at  her  trial,  certainly  does  not  restrict 
the  period  unduly,  when  she  decides  that  no  woman  after 
fifty  looks  the  better  for  being  In  a  passion.  Ungovernable 
tempera  are  probably  rarer  than  they  used  to  be  in  both 
Mxea.  For  one  ttting,  servants  won't  put  up  with  what 
they  once  did,  when  kicks  and  coupi  de  bSton  were  atoned 
for  by  a  pistole  or  half  a  crown,  and  when  we  read  of  pa>- 
sionate  mastera  whose  servants  used  to  throw  themselves 
in  their  way  for  the  lake  of  the  liberal  compensation  sure 
to  follow.  But  not  only  is  the  spirit  of  the  servant-class 
elevated,  but  fidelity  is  not  tbe  same  virtue.     There  was 


having  a  master  that  aai  a  master,  and  koew 
how  to  show  it,  when  service  was  undertaken  far  life  ;  and 
room  for  natural  pride  in  nnderstanding  his  hnmora,  and 
knowing  Iiow  to  manage  them,  and  so  to  protect  him  fron 
less  indulgent  scrutiny.  When  Miss  Bremer's  finecliaracter 
"Ma  Chfere  M6re"  is  supposed  to  be  dyiuK,  and  her  de- 
voted maid  Elsa  is  advised  to  console  herself  by  tbe  thought 
of  her  beloved  mistress  in  heaven.  —  "  But  what  shall  I  do 
without  her?"  is  the  reply;  "and  then  she  must  have 
somebody  in  heaven  to  wait  upon  her,  and  be  at  her  band 
night  and  day."  "  She  will  be  with  the  angels  then,  Elaa." 
"  Ah,  dear  madam  1  they  could  not  conlbrm  to  her  temper 
as  I  can.     They  have  nqt  lived  with  her  forty  years." 

People  complain  of  the  growing  independence  of  ser- 
vants; but,  however  trying  to  the  housekeeper,  it  has  ita 
moral  use.  Our  present  relBtlau  with  our  domestics  is  « 
training  of  temper  wliich  the  world  has  wanted  till  the 
nineteenth  century.  Such  tempers  as  Squire  Western's,  for 
instance,  could  hardly  grow  Into  what  they  were  witboat 
dependents  to  kick  and  ens'  at  will  from  childhood  np- 
wards.  Most  furious  ttrmpers  are  what  they  are  from  bar- 
ing had  their  sway  unchecked  from  the  first —  an  unresist- 
ing somebody  to  bully.  Servants,  to  judge  from  Ixraks  and 
records,  used  to  be  the  natural  objects  for  such  amenities  ; 
but  now  the  most  irritable  of  masters  or  mistresses,  whomso- 
ever else  they  fly  out  upon,  iearn  to  keep  a  civil  tongue  in 
their  head  towards  the  "  tolerable"  cook  they  would  be  at 
their  wits'  end  to  replace. 

Another  training  is  to  be  found  in  gomes  and  social 
amusements,  which  are  growing  more  and  more  into  a  busi- 
ness of  life.  We  give,  many  of  us,  a  preposterons  amount  of 
time  to  sport  ;  but  being  an  occupation,  not  simpl;^  >  relax- 
ation, it  has  to  be  made  a  business  of,  and  subjected  to 
stringent  rules.  .To  fail,  and  lose  with  a  good  graue,  is  * 
diacipline  people  must  lesrn,  old  or  young,  boys  or  girls, 
when  they  are  playing  every  dav  and  all  day  long.  For  » 
girl  to  be  put  out  at  croquet  is  the  worst  breeding  ;  and  we 
doubt  if  such  a  schoolboy  as  Howley  must  have  ^n  would 
now  allow  himself  the  loser's  satisfaction  recorded  by  his 
adversary  in  the  "Singleton  Letters."  "I  was,"  writes 
Sydney  Nmitb,  '■  at  school  and  college  with  tbe  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  Fifty-three  years  ago  be  knocked  me  down 
with  a  chess-board  for  checkmating  him,  and  now  he  is  at- 
tempting to  take  away  my  patronage.  1  believe  these  are 
tbe  only  two  acts  of  violence  be  ever  committed  iu  his  life." 
It  Is  where  life  is  hard  work  and  play  is  an  eagerly  snatched 
recreation,  that  the  temper  is  off  its  guard  and  irritation 
shows  itself.  It  seems  so  bard  that  tbe  rare  holiday  should 
be  spoilt  —  hence  Uncle  Kimble,  who  was  tolerant  aod 
cheerful,  let  what  would  betide  in  business- hours,  became 
inteniie  and  bitter  over  cards,  quarrelled  over  the  odd 
trick,  "  shuffling  twfore  his  adversary's  deal  with  a  glare  of 
suspicion,  and  turning  up  a  mean  trump-card  with  an  air 
of  inexpressible  disgust,  as  if  in  a  world  where  such  thin(;s 
could  happen  one  might  as  well  enter  on  a  course  of  reck- 
less profligacy." 

Few  men  have  sweet  tempers,  or  hold  such  as  they  pos- 
sess under  steady,  invariable  control,  though  there  are  men 
who,  without  this  sweetness  of  nature,  however  much  tried, 
never  seem  to  lose  their  aelf^mmand.     No  publie  man  c>  ii 

Set  on  long  who  has  not  bis  temper  well  in  hand ;  but  with 
le  same  amount  of  inflammable  particles,  men  difTer  very 
much  on  tbe  occasions  that  set  fire  to  them.  Some  pei>- 
ple  who  are  all  composure  when  we  might  reasonably  e-i- 
pect  and  justly  excuse  an  explosion,  will  break  down  into 

Cvishness  or  passing  frenzy  on  sl^ht  provocations.  We 
e  known  men,  quite  remarkable  for  a  well-bred  serenity, 
be  unreasonably  and  childishly  testy  at  some  transient  an- 
noyance of  a  sort  they  are  not  used  to.  Highly  sensitive 
organizations  and  intellects  kept  on  the  stretch  are  always 
irritable.  De  Quincey,  who  has  no  heroes,  says  that 
Wordsworth,  with  all  his  philosophy,  had  fits  of  ill  tem- 
per, though  the  unexampled  sweetness  of  hii  wife's  temper 
made  it  impossible  to  cjuarrel  with  her.  Nor  does  the  field 
in  which  temper  exercises  itself  make  much  difference.  A 
divine  defending  his  favorite  views  is  as  peppery  as  any 
layman;  while  ne  flushes,  and  hii  eye  gleams  and  scintil- 
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ktea  with  leal  conaciouBiieM  of  the  iplrit  that  rouiea  the 
elare,  than  the  disputant  in  wculw  matter*  —  the  dletiac 
Son  between  zeal  and  temper  beins  more  easily  drawo  bj 
hia  opponent  or  obserrer  than  by  nimaelf.  How  often  we 
i«ad  of  meetings  between  religions  or  philanthropic  leaders, 
looked  forward  to  as  a  great  occasion  by  their  follower*, 
teaving  only  puiiful  regrets,  through  aome  accidental  spark 
falling  upon  the  combustible  element  in  the  eompositioD  of 
one  or  both  I  Hie  two  great  hymD-wriC«r*  and  good  Chrii- 
tians,  Newton  and  Toplady,  net  but  once,  and  bat  for  a 
few  minutes,  vet  sometfaias  passed  —  a  trifling  jest  —  which 
upset  Toplady's  equanimity,  and  made  hi*  parting  words, 
w«  are  told  by  the  friendly  bystander,  not  very  courteous. 
There  are  times  when  men  think  they  do  well  to  be  angry, 
and  attribute  their  display  of  ill-temper  to  a  holy  impalse, 
while  the  obserTer  sees  only  a  common  pet  —  exposing  it- 
self at  the  most  unsuitable  moment  —  at  the  nilure  of 
their  efforts  to  attract  and  impress,  perhapg  to  shine.  The 
preacher  is  particularly  subject  to  the  temptation  of  an 
angry  remonstrance  uttered  In  this  spirit  It  most  l>e  hard 
to  feel  your  best  passages  lost  throt^h  the  restlessness  of 
■chool  children  or  the  infectious  inattention  of  the  singing 
nllerj ;  but  it  seldom  answer*  to  allow  ^e  chafed  spirit  its 
flin^.  If  the  interruption  i)acomes  unbearable — and  in 
msUC  or  artisan  congregations,  where  children  predomi- 
nate, it  sometimes  does  so  —  it  is  better  to  seem  at  a  loss 
lor  a  fitting  form  of  remonstrance,  than  to  hare  it  at  the 
tonne's  end.  "  Ton  boy*  ain't  still  at  all,"  s^d  a  much- 
tried  curate ;  "  not  at  all  still,  not  still  at  alt,  you 
ain't."  Much  rather  would  we  hear  a  rebuke  in  this  plain- 
tive, mild,  hesitating  key  — forgetful  of  self  and  tender  to 
human  infirmities  —  than  the  most  eloquent  denunciation 
which  seemed  to  confound  the  words  of  the  preacher  witii 
the  voice  of  the  Spirit,  and  addressed  the  whisperer  as  a 
wilful  hinderer  of  ihe  Gospel  messi^e,  or  the  dodhopping 
lout  as  the  destroyer  of  souls,  who  bnt  for  the  distraction 
caused  by  his  boots  might  have  been  saved  to  all  eternity. 
The  parson  may  be  in  a  ]^sion  without  knowing  It,  but 
not  without  the  congregation  being  quite  alive  to  it,  and 
the  remembrance  of  a  scene  outliving  every  other  effect  of 
hi*  di*cour8e. 

Thackeray  has  more  than  once  dwelt  on  the  advantage* 
of  a  thoroughly  bad  temper,  as  aecoring  the  be*t  of  every- 
thing to  its  possessors,  because  the  people  about  them  know 
there  will  I>e  no  peace  if  they  don't  get  it.  Certainly  a  bad 
wilful  temper  does  often  seem  favorable  to  health.  The 
man  who  has  been  a  Turk  all  his  life  lives  long  to  plague 
all  aboat  him.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rich  man's 
temper  is  often  a  sermon  of  content  to  his  poorer  neigh- 
bor*. It  is  a  fulse  alchemy  that  turn*  his  gold  into  stone*. 
Would  they  have  his  money  if  hia  sourness  and  discontent 
most  go  alon^  with  it'/ 

We  may  discuss  temper  with  illustrations  to  advantage, 
if  we  do  not  look  too  near  home  for  these  illuitrations,  or 
expend  our  cniiosity  in  vagrant  mental  Inquiries  among 
onr  ne^hbor*.  One  thing  is  certain :  those  with  whom  we 
pas*  our  lives  had  best  not  he  subjects  of  too  curious  anal- 
ysis. Nature  throws  a  veil  over  loring  eyea.  Until  affec- 
tion is  too  sorely  provoked,  it  is  inexact  at  definitions,  and 
oall*  ill  temper  a  louy  —  an  accident  for  which  the  owner 
i*  irresponsible  —  a  physical  weakness  by  which  he  is  the 
greatest  sufferer.  When  husbands  and  wives,  brothers 
and  sister*,  parents  and  children,  call  ill  temper*  by  their 
right  hames,  the  charm  of  familjr  life  is  over.  But  Ques- 
tions we  had  better  not  set  our  judgment  to  solve  aboat 
others  are  very  proper  concerning  ourselves.  Tn  fact,  the 
subject  is  very  superficially  gone  into  if  we  do  not  slip  into 
Uersonai  applications  by  the  way.  Ill  temper  is  malignity 
while  it  lasts,  and  will  show  signs  of  its  working.  Do 
quarrelB  gather  round  us?  Are  we  "fruitful  hot  water," 
Uving  in  a  commotion?  Are  people  toliciiota  to  please  us, 
■s  though  it  were  not  an  ea*y  matter  to  do  so  —  vigilant  to 
•ee  how  we  take  things,  forward  with  apologies,  anxious  in 
dvilitie*  ?  Are  we  bent  on  giving  pleasure  ottr  way,  and 
vexed  when  people  prefer  tneir  own  ?  Do  we  lose  our 
farieodi  by  an  exceptional  Inconstancy  on  their  part? 
Have  we  a  large  stock  of  gi^evances?     Do  we  find  a  gre*t 


If  conscience  gives  an  affirmative  answer,  then  we  may  be 
snre  we  have  a  temper  that  would  come  undei;  some  other 
denomination  than  sweet,  or  good,  or  even  well-regnlaMd 
—  a  temper  to  be  mended,  a  task  to  take  in  hand. 


UABBIED  LIFK   IN  CHINA. 

ViBT  little  i*  known  in  thl*  country  of  the  married  life 
of  the  Chinese,  hut  oevertheless  their  habits  and  custom* 
In  this  respect  are  very  minute,  and  by  no  means  devoid  of 
interest.  The  patriarchal  system  of  the  country  is  ex- 
hibited, on  a  small  scale,  in  iSA  Chinese  honseholds  ;  for  as 
the  emperor  claims  to  be,  and  theoretically  is,  the  absolute 
and  despotic  mler  of  his  subjects,  so  every  father  exercises 
a  similar  power  over  his  family,  even  claiming  the  right  to 
sell  hi*  children  as  tlave*. 

A  woman  in  China,  when  once  she  is  married,  and  has 
asatuned  her  husband's  clan-name,  becomes  part  and  parcel 
of  his  family,  and  henceforward  she  has  but  a  slight  con- 
nection with  her  own  relations,  her  duty  and  obedience 
being  entirely  transferred  to  her  husband  and  tu*  parents, 
the  latter  of  whom,  sad  to  relate,  frequently  treat  her  with 
great  cruelty,  and  more  as  a  slave  than  a  daughter-in-law. 

The  Chinese  wife's  great  hope  and  amtiition  are  that  she 
may  have  male  offspring  to  perpetuate  her  husband's  name, 
to  care  for  and  support  him  in  old  age,  and,  after  death,  to 
watch  over  and  oner  sacrifices  at  his  grave,  and  at  stated 

Kriods  to  bum  incense  before  his  tablet  If  she  chance  to 
so  unfortunate  as  to  have  no  children,  or  only  daughters, 
there  i*  rarely  any  happiness  in  store  for  her  in  her  married 
life,  and  her  husband  is  very  likely  to  take  to  himself  a 
concubine,  if  he  can  afford  to  do  so,  hoping  thereby  to  at- 
tain the  darling  wish  of  his  heart. 

When  women  have  no  children  they  sopplicate  the  god- 
dess Hui-lu  Fu-jfin  to  aid  them  and  send  them  sons,  for.  If 
Gssible,'they  would  rather  not  have  daughter*.  If  a  man 
ve  no  sons  he  is  thought  to  "  live  without  honor  and  die 
unhappy ; "  and  so  eager  is  a  Chinaman  for  a  male  lieir, 
that,  failing  a  son  of  his  own,  he  will  adopt  one  from  hi* 
brotiiers'  families,  if  he  can  get  one.  Occaaionally,  too, 
from  this  all-absorbing  desire  for  a  son,  parents  will  Inibe 
a  nurse  to  get  soma  poor  man's  boy  and  snbstitate  him  for 
a  newly-born  daughter.  In  the  exaggerated  phraseology 
common  to  the  Chinese, those  who  do  this  are  sud  "Ton 
lung,  huan  fGng,"  that  is,  to  steal  a  dragon  and  exchange  tt 
fbr  a  phmnix. 

The  following  customs,  related  in  the  "  Social  Life  of 
the  Chineee,"  are  rather  amusing,  and  show  what  devices 
women  in  the  Celestial  Empire  will  resort  to  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  thereby  be  Messed  with  children.  Every 
year,  between  the  eleventh  and  fifteenth  day  of  the  first  and 
eighth  Chinese  moons,  several  of  the  most  popular  temples 
devoted  to  the  worship  of  a  goddess  of  children,  commonly 
called  "Mother,"  are  frequented  by  married,  bat  childle*^ 
wbmen,  for  the  p'urpose  of  procuring  one  of  a  kind  of  shoe 
belonging  to  her.  Those  who  come  tor  a  shoe  bumincenM 
and  caadlea  before  the  image  of  "Mother,"  and  vow  that 
they  will  offer  a  thanksgivine,  if  *be  will  aid  them  in  bear^ 
ing  a  male  child.  The  shoe  is  taken  home  and  placed  in 
the  niche  which  holds  the  family  image  of  the  goddea*, 
where  it  Is  worshipped  in  connection  with  ■■  Mother,' 
though  not  separately,  on  the  first  and  fil1«enth  days  of  each 
moon  ;  freih  fiowers  are  then  offered  no,  and  Incense,  can- 
dlex,  and  mock-money  are  burned.  When  the  child  thus 
prayed  for  is  born,  should  such  a  fortunate  event  take 
place,  the  happy  mother,  in  accordance  with  her  vow, 
causes  two  shoes  to  be  madelike  the  one  obtained  livm  the 
temple.  These  two  and  the  original  one  are  brought  to 
the  temple  with  her  thank-offering,  which  eenersUy  conslit* 
of  several  plate*  of  food.  Some  women,  instead  of  asking 
for  a  nhoe  of  the  goddess,  beg  some  of  the  flowers  which  she 
nsually  ha*  in  her  hand*  or  in  a  flower-vase  near  by.  11m 
shoe  is  lent,  but  the  flower*  are  given.    On  reaching  honva 
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Mune  women  futen  the  Bowers  tha«  obttuned  in  Iheir  hair, 
whilst  olhers  place  tbein  in  a  vue  near  the  Dicbe  mentioaed 
above.  Should  Ihe  lupplianta  not  become  rootbere,  no 
thaukagiviiig  would  be  expected  hy  Ibe  goddeas  whoae  aid 
had  been  invoked. 

When  a  bod  ia  born  there  are  great  reJoiciDgs  in  a  fam- 
\\y,  and  ihortlj'  aflerirardB  whot  is  termed  the  "  milk  name  " 
ia  given,  which  answers  to  "  pet  names  "  amongst  oarselves. 
Later  on  the  boj  receives  a  regular  name,  usually  of  two 
cbaractera,  corresponding  to  what  we  call  the  "  Christian 
name;"  when  written  it  is  placed  aAer  the  clan  or  sur- 
name. When  grown  up  even,  boys  are  often  called,  not 
by  their  proper  names,  but  by  their  number  in  the  family 
—  for  example,  A-sze  or  A-woo,  that  is,  Number  Four  or 
Number  Five. 

On  the  third  day  after  its  birth  the  nurse  washes  the 
child  for  the  first  time,  before  the  family  image  of  the  god- 
dess "  Mother,"  who  is  cnrrently  believed  to  watch  over  all 
children  dll  they  reach  their  sixteenth  year,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  thank-offering  of  meat,  cakes,  fruit,  wine, 
flowers,  etc.,  is  placed  before  her,  in  recognition  of  her  aid 
in  the  character  of  Lncina.  As  Is  always  the  case  with 
such  like  oblations  in  China,  they  are  afterwards  consumed 
by  the  family. 

The  important  ceremony  of  "  binding  the  wrists  "  is  now 
observed,  and  the  practice  in  this  matter  difiers  considera- 
bly. A  common  plan  is  to  tie  a  piece  of  red  cotton  loosely 
round  the  wrists  ;  another  is  to  fasten   i.    .    .. 


Ins< 


0  the  wrists  for  several  davs  by  means  of  red  ci 
e  families  this  ia  not  finally  removed  from  the   i 


fant'a  wrists  for  several  months,  though  it  is  more  usual  ._ 
take  it  off' after  fourteen  da}[s.  The  idea  is  that  this  bind- 
ing of  the  wrists  together  will  prevent  the  baby  from  being 
wicked  and  disobedient,  not  only  in  childhood,  but  also  in 
after  life.  In  allusion  to  this  singular  custom,  when  chil- 
dren are  troublesome  or  naughty,  they  are  asked  if  their 
mothers  neglected  to  bind  their  wrists. 

When  the  baby  is  a  month  old  the  head  is  shaved  for  the 
first  time,  and  in  the  case  of  a  boy  this  ceremony  is  per- 
formed before  the  Ancestral  Tablets.  A  feast  ii  bIbo  given, 
to  which  the  relatives  and  intimate  friends  are  invite^  ^"^ 
it  is  customary  for  them  to  bring  presents  of  toys,  firad, 
money,  etc. ;  uiey  also  frequently  club  together  and  send 
the  infant  a  silver  plate,  on  which  they  inscribe  three  char- 
acters,  meaning  Longevitv,  Honor,  and  Happiness.  Shortly 
after  this,  the  parents  mue  their  acknowledgments  to  their 
varioni  friends  for  their  congratulations  and  for  die  pres- 
ents which  they  have  sent ;  this  ia  commonly  done  by  send- 
ing a  small  present  of  cakes  in  return.  At  a  subsequent 
entertainment,  which  sometimes  takes  place  when  the  child 
is  four  months  old,  the  "  happy  father,"  it  is  said,  "  bows 
down  before  the  soddess  (>  Mother '),  and  begs  that  the 
child  may  be  goof  natured  and  easy  to  take  care  of,  tbat 
it  may  grow  fat,  that  it  may  sleep  well  at  night,  and  that 
it  may  not  be  given  to  crving,"  etc.  From  this  we  mar 
naturally  infer  that  the  habiti  of  Chinese  babies  are  much 
the  same  as  those  of  otir  own,  and  that  distracted  parents 
in  China,  at  elsewhere,  know  what  it  is*  to  have  wakeful 
ni^ts  and  squalling  babies. 

The  maternal  grandmother,  when  a  boy  is  a  year  old. 
sends  him  a  present  of  a  cap  and  a  pair  of  ahoes,  as  well 
aa  some  other  garments,  and  on  this  occasion  another  fam- 
ily feast  is  heldto  celebrate  the  birthday. 

English  mothers,  whose  children  are  backward  in  walk- 
faig,  will  be  amused  at  the  following  piece  of  Chinese  nurs- 
ery superstition  :  "It  is  the  custom  in  many  families,  when 
the  child  ia  just  beginning  to  walk  alone,  for  2  member  of 
the  family  to  take  a  large  knife,  oilen  auch  as  ia  used  in  the 
kitchen  to  cut  up  vegetables,  and,  approaching  him  from 
behind  as  he  is  toddling  along,  to  put  it  between  bis  lega, 
or  hold  it  a  little  way  off  him,  with  the  edge  downwards, 
and  then  to  bring  it  to  the  ground,  as  if  in  the  act  of  cut- 
ting something.  This  is  called 'cuttinf<  the  cords  of  his 
feet,'  and  the  motion  is  repeated  two  or  three  times.  It  is 
done  in  order  to  facilitate  his  learning  to  walk,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  of  great  use  in  keeping  the  child  &om  stum- 
hling  and  falling  down.' 


[Decbubbb  6, 

After  the  shaving  of  the  head  at  the  end  of  the  first 
month,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  allow  a  patch  of  hair  to 
grow  on  the  top,  if  the  child  tie  a  lioy,  and  on  both  sides,  if 
a  girl;  the  hair  is  braided  into  tight  little  queues,  whieb 
slick  out,  and  give  the  children  averycomicallook  in  thdr 
earlier  years.  When  a  girl,  however,  reaches  womanhood, 
she  ceaaes  to  wear  these  queues,  which  have  latterly  hang 
down  her  back  in  glossy  braids,  and  her  hair  ia  done  op  on 
her  head  in  tlie  peculiar  Chinese  style,  which,  we  tielieve, 
varies  but  little  all  over  the  empire,  and  report  says  — 
though  we  cannot  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  story  — 
that  the  singular  edifice  is  verr  rarelv  taken  to  pieces,  and 
that  the  women  use  a  curious  little  cane  pillow  to  prevent 
the  diaarrangement  of  their  hair  at  night. 

On  the  fiReenth  day  of  the  first  moon  of  the  year,  the 
birthday  of  the  goddess  "Mother"  occurs,  and  married 
wcmen  then  repair  to  the  temples,  and  worship  her,  bim- 
ine  incense,  and  having  crackers  let  off  in  her  honor.  Of 
this  fact  we  can  speak  from  personal  experience,  having 
lived  for  upwards  of  two  years  wittiin  a  few  yards  of  such  a 
temple,  and  having  been  often  nearly  anffocated  with  the 
smell  and  fumes  of  the  burning  joss-sticks;  the  firewMk 
part  of  the  performance,  too,  was  always  carried  on.iwn 
amort,  as  we  know  to  our  coat.  The  din  and  clsmor  rwsed 
by  the  crowds  of  women  frequenting  the  small  temple  of 
which  we  speak,  on  "Mother's"  high  festivals,  will  never 
fade  from  our  memory,  for  they  were  truly  awful,  sod 
could  hardly  be  said  to  savor  much  of  real  devotion. 

When  a  boy  goes  to  school  for  the  first  time,  he  is  «i- 
pected  to  take  with  him  two  small  candles,  some  iacenss- 
sticka,  and  mock-money,  all  of  which  are  burned  in  boncr 
of  Confucius  before  a  alip  of  paper  bearing  some  such  in- 
Bcription  aa  "  the  teacher,  a  pattern  for  ten  thousand  ages," 
or  one  of  the  great  sage's  other  numerous  titlea,  the  new 
pupil  l>owing  down  and  making  his  prostrations  the  while. 
About  the  end  of  spring  in  each  year,  schoolmasters  ofitn 
give  their  boys  a  treat,  when  very  similar,  though  men 
elaborate  ceremonies  are  performed,  and  it  is  the  custom 
for  the  pupils  to  bring  presents  of  money  to  defray  ths 

Children  of  both  sexes  are  said  to  "  go  out  of  childhood," 
when  they  are  alMUt  sixteen  years  ofaee,  as  in  China  they 
are  then  considered  to  have  become  adnlta,  and  the  event 
is  usually  celebrated  by  trertain  family  observancea.  It 
must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that,  though  a  child  in 
China  becomes  of  age  at  sixteen,  he  is  not  Uiereby  emsii* 
cipated  from  the  control  of  his  parents,  for  during  thor 
lifetime  he  ia  boimd  by  law  and  custom  to  obey  them  im- 
plicitly, be  he  ever  ao  old  or  ever  so  wealthy.  The  only 
exception  that  ia  made  to  this  rule  is  when  the  child  hM 
attained  to  some  office  undw  government,  and  then  be  is 
obliged  to  render  his  obedience  to  the  emperor,  who,  whilst 
be  is  in  the  public  service,  stands  to  him  in  loco  parenlii. 
When  a  son  has  reached  hia  sixteenth  year,  he  commoplj 
assumes  the  direction  of  the  business  matters  of  the  family, 
if  hia  father  be  dead,  uuleas,  indeed,  as  aometimea  happens, 
his  mother  have  a  very  strong  will  of  her  own.  The  doc- 
trine inculcated  in  the  Chinese  classics  is  that  a  womsn  - 
has  three  atagea  of  obedience  :  to  wit,  firat,  she  must  obey 
her  fattier  (before  she  marries) ;  second,  her  husband  (after 
she  ia  married)  ;  and,  third,  her  son  (when  her  husband  ia 
dead),  provided,  of  course,  tbat  the  son  have  reached  the 
age  of  manhood.  In  the  last-named  case,  however,  Isr 
and  custom  would  never  uphold  the  son  in  treating  his 
mother  in  an  unkind  or  unfilial  manner.  Filial  piety  is 
held  in  the  highest  esteem  in  China,  even  to  an  exaggo^ 
ated  extenti'.and  it  may  happen  that,  in  cases  of  extremely 
unGIial  conduct,  parents  will  bring  their  offspring  before 
the  district  magistrate,  and  invoke  the  aid  of  the  law  is 
aupport  of  their  rights ;  such  instances  are,  however,  raie^ 
but  they  occasionally  occur,  and  tlie  only  persons  wbo  have 
any  claim  to  be  consulted  are  the  maternal  uncles  of  lbs 
accused,  who,  if  these  concur  with  hia  parents  in  their  viev 
of  his  misconduct,  stands  a  very  bad  chance  indeed  of  ee- 
caping  without  some  aerioua  mark  of  iudunity,  if  he  bs 
lucky  enough  to  get  off  without  severe  punidiment. 
•'  Fathers  have  virtually  the  power  of  life  and  death  over 
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their  cliildreD,  for  even  if  they  kiU  tb»a  detignedlj,  they 
■TA  mbject  to  only  the  chutimiieiiC  of  the  bamboo  ftnd  a 
Tear'a  baQfahment;  if  Btrnck  fay  them,  to  no  puniihment  at 
kU.  The  penalty  of  ttriking  pareots,  or  for  coning  them, 
li  death,  aa  amone  the  Hebrewi.  In  practice  it  &ea  not 
appear  that  this  abaolnte  power  beitowed  on  fathera  is  pro- 
ductive of  evil,  the  natural  feeling  being,  on  the  whole,  a 
■uffieieot  security  against  ita  abuse."  * 

If  a  son  be  convicted  of  the  murder   of  either  of  his 

rmts,  Chinese  law  vioits  the  crime  with  awful  severity, 
Dot  only  is  the  murderar  executed,  hut  his  body  is  cut 
np  Into  small  piecea,  and  ererythiog  poadble  is  done  to 
mark  ^e  enormity  of  the  crime.  On  this  point  the  fol- 
lowing extract,  from  the  work  quoted  before,  describes  very 
gruihically  the  course  tbat  is  pursued:  "A  man  and  hu 
wife  had  beaten  and  otherwise  severely  ill-used  the  mother 
of  the  former.  This  being  reported  by  the  viceroy  to  Pe- 
king, it  was  determined  tc  enforce,  in  a  singular  manner,  the 
fhndameDtal  principles  of  the  empire.  The  very  place 
where  it  occurred  was  anathematiied,  as  it  were,  and  made 
accursed.  The  principal  offenders  were  put  to  death;  the 
mother  of  the  wife  was  bambooed,  branded,  and  exiled  for 
her  daughter's  crime ;  the  scholars  of  the  district,  for  three 
Jjears,  were  not  permitted  to  attend  the  pubUo  examina- 
tions, and  their  promotion  thereby  stopped ;  the  m^is- 
trates  were  deprived  of  their  office,  and  banished.  The 
house  in  which  the  ofienders  dwell  was  dug  up  from  the 
foundations.  >  Let  the  viceroy,'  the  edict  adds,  '  make 
blown  this  proclamation,  and  let  it  be  dispersed  through 
the  whole  empu«,  that  the  people  may  all  learn  it.  And 
if  there  be  any  rebellious  children  who  oppose,  beat,  or  de- 

rde  their  parents,  they  shall  be  punished  in  like  manner, 
the  people,  indeed,  know  the  principles  of  reverence, 
then  they  will  fear  and  obey  the  imperial  will,  and  not  look 
on  this  as  empty  declamation.  I  instruct  the  magistrates 
of  every  province  to  warn  the  heads  of  families  and  elders 
of  villages,  and  on  the  second  and  sixteenth  of  every  mon^ 
to  read  the  Sacred  Instruclions,  in  order  to  show  the  im- 
portance of  the  relations  o(  lite,  that  persons  may  not  rebel 
S;ainat  their  parents,  for  I  iotend  to  render  the  empire 
iaL'"  ^The  foregoing  paragraph  will  give  a  very  clear 
idea  of  what  is  univwially  the  theory  on  the  subject  in 
China,  but,  judring  from  our  owd  knowledge  of  their  char- 
acter, we  much  fear  that  in  this,  as  well  as  in  very  many 
other  matters,  the  Chinese  are  more  perfect  in  their  theory 
Uian  in  their  practice. 
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A  FAMOUS  BOOK  AUCTION. 

AncTioHa  of  private  collections  of  books  possets  a 
peculiar  interest.  ITiey  speak  of  the  upbreak  of  what  had 
been  »  source  of  a  life-long,  or  at  least  of   many  years' 

Cisure.  "Heir  late  owner  is  parted  from  Time.  The 
ks  which  he  collected  with  anxious  solioilude,  and  ac- 
eordtog  to  his  special  tastes,  are  to  be  handled  by  strangers, 
tnade  the  subject  of  commercial  talk,  and  dispersed.  Ihere 
is  alwBvs  something  to  sadden  one  at  these  auctions. 
When  the  deceased  proprietor  of  the  hooks  to  be  sold  had 
been  what  is  called  a  bibliomaniac,  a  dash  of  entertainment 
mutgles  with  the  occasion.  Literary  treasures  which  had 
been  whimsically  locked  np,  are  brought  to  the  light  of 
daj^,  and  become  matter  of  eager  inquinr  and  remark.  We 
deshre  to  apeak  of  one  of  these  extraordinary  sales. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  any  private  collection 
of  books  sold  by  auction  which  oonlainea  more  manuscript 
tod  tyjwgraphical  rarities  of  the  first  class  than  the  library 
ftroiM  by  Mr.  Henry  Perkins,  and  recently  sold  (June  3 
to  8)  at  Hanwonh  Park,  near  London.  His  father  for 
many  years  superintended  Mr.  Thrale's  brewery,  and  be- 
came a  partner  at  his  death.  Boswell,  in  his  Life,  tells  us 
uat  Dr.  Johnson  esteemed  him  much.  Mrs.  Thrale  asked 
him  why  he  hung  up  «  portrait  of  the  great  man  in  the 
oonnting-houae ;  he  answered ;  "  Because,  madam,  I  wish  to  I 
have  one  wise  man  there."  Johnson,  hearing  this,  said  : 
>  IVC»iKn,b7SlrJab>Daris.  I 


"  Sir,  I  thank  you.  It  u  a  Terr  handsome  complimeDt,  and 
I  believe  you  speak  tincerely.  ■ 

■  Of  course  there  have  been  sales  containing  a  vact  Dum- 
ber more  books,  such  as  the  Heber  sale,  for  example,  last- 
ing 202  days  —  spread  over  two  years,  Irom  April  10,1884, 
to  Jul^  9,  leSB  :  llT,ei3  volumes  fetched  £5G,77S.  It  was 
this  bibliomaniac  who  said  :  "  No  man  ean  do  comfortably 
without  three  copies  of  a  book.  One  he  must  have  for  a 
show-copy,  and  will  probably  keep  it  at  his  country-house ; 
another  ne  will  require  for  his  own  use  and  reference ;  and 
unless  he  is  inclined  to  part  with  this,  which  is  very  incoa- 
venient,  or  risk  the  injury  of  his  best  copy,  be  must  needs 
have  a  third,  at  the  serrice  of  his  friends."  Compared 
with  such  a  collection  as  Kchard  Heber's,  the  Perkins 
Library  was  small  indeed ;  but  its  865  lots  realized  about 
£2S,000,  or  £S0  a  lot,  and  included  two  books  which  made 
SIX  ihoutand  pounds.  This  sale  only  adds  another  to  the 
many  inatancei  which  might  be  thought  forward  of  the 
enormous  increase  in  the  value  of  rare  books  during  the 
last  few  years.  We  have  jotted  down  the  prices  given-  for 
eleven  liooks,  and  also  the  sums  they  obtained,  and  find 
tbat  they  cost  Mr.  Perkins  £12S6,  and  realized  £8565.3 
This  total  of  £26,000  for  S65  lots  becomes  more  striking 
when  we  remember  tbat  Osborne  the  bookseller  bought  the 
360,000  volumes  of  the  Harlelan  collection  for  £30,000. 
Although  a  collector  should  not  form  a  library  with  a  view 
to  profit,  it  is  satisfactory  to  think  that  loss  Is  improbable 
when  such  an  assemblage  is  dispersed. 

Tlie  Perkins  sale  will  ever  oe  memorable  for  placing 
npon  the  market  two  copies —  one  on  vellum,  and  one  on 
paper  —  of  the  Mazarine  Bible,  perhaps  the  rarest  —  as  it 
IS  themost  interesting  —  printed  oookin the  world.  These 
two  books  formed  the  last  two  lots  of  the  fourth  and  last 
day's  sale,  and  were  both  bought  by  London  booksellers ; 
that  on  vellum  being  knocked  down  to  Messrs.  Ellis  and 
White  for  £S400;  the  papw  copy  to  Mr.  Quaritch  for 
£2690.  If  Dr.  Dibdin  had  lived  to  see  this  day,  what  an 
account  he  would  have  written  of  the  sale  I  and  especially 
of  these  Iota,  for  we  should  be  afraid  to  say  how  many 
pages  of  his  "  Bibliographical  Decameron  "  are  devoted  to 
an  account  of  the  Boxburghe  sale,  where  the  Marquis  of 
Blandford  bought  the  Valdarfer  Boccaccio  for  £2260,  amid 
"  absolutely  electrified  "  spectators.  Before  this  year,  this 
was  the  largest  price  ever  given  for  a  book :  £3400  seems 
an  immense  sum  for  a  single  work,  but  aa  the  catalogue 
most  correctly  inRirms  us,  "It  is  unquestionably  the  most 
important  and  distinguished  article  in  the  whole  annals  itf 
typography ; "  and  goes  on  to  denominate  it  in  a  style 
worthy  the  great  chronicler  of  bibliomania :  "a  trbaaure 
which  would  exalt  the  humblest,  and  stamp  with  a  doe 
character  of  dignitr,  the  proudest,  collection  in  the  world." 
Mr.  Perkins  secured  it  iu  1825  at  a  cost  of  £504. 

The  Mazarine  Bible  is  so  called  becauae  a  copy  waa 
found  in  the  library  of  Cardinal  Mazorln.  Of  tlie  five 
known  copies  on  vellum,  four  are  in  public  libraries ;  and 
this,  the  flfUi,  is  the  most  perfect  copy  of  them  all.  Ao- 
cordine  to  the  generally  received  statement  respecting  the 
invention  of  printing,  Gutenberg  having  found  a  capitalist 
in  Fust  willing  to  advance  money  on  such  an  undertaking, 
began  this  Bible  soon  afUr  his  return  to  Mentz  or  May- 
ence  from  Strasburg,  in  1445.  The  early  copies  were 
ibably  issued  before  1465,  when  Fust  took  possesdon  of 
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We  maj'  therefbre  look  on  tbete  Tellam,  and  perhapi  a  few 
of  the  paper,  copiei  ag  having  been  inued  before  Fuit'i 
unhandsome  conduct.  Meiin.  Nicbol  obtained  Mr.  Fei^ 
kins'  Tellum  copy  from  the  library  of  the  univerait]'  of 
Henti.  Fiut  and  Schemer  Bubiequently  isBued  an  altered 
•didon  of  the  (crest  work,  and  then  an  edi^on   with  new 

r,  bearing  Uieir  name  and  date,  1462.  Of  the  latter, 
Parkin!  poMeaaed  a  fine  copv,  for  which  fae  gave  £173. 
Ilia  realized  £780.  Thia  Bible  is  eenerallj  called  the 
Bible  of  Mavence.  '  Fauing  over  Biblea  from  the  prewe* 
of  Ulric  Zetl,  the  firat  Cologne  printer,  Eggegleyn,  Goltx, 
Jenaon,  and  Koburger,  we  come  to  the  fint  complete  edition 
of  the  £ngliib  Bible,  or  that  tranilated  by  Covenlale,  and 
pioted  in  ISSfi.  Mr.  Perkina  gave  £89  6a.  for  this  at  the 
Dent  aale,  and  It  now  realized  £400.  Then  we  have  that 
tranaUtion  tald  to  be  by  Thomas  Matthew  (really  John 
Bmrars),  dated  two.years  aflerwardj.  which  prodaced  £19S. 
One  naturally  looks  ont  for  Caxtan'a,  but  only  two  exam- 
^«a  of  oar  ereat  Engliib  typographer  occnrred  In  tUe  sale. 
The  firat  u  these  was  his  edition  of  Gower's  "  Coofessio 
Amaotia, "  dated  1493,  bat  really  printed  in  1483,  and  made 
£246.  TheMcond,  "  Uigden's  Polyoronicon,"  "  con tey nine 
the  Berynges  and  Dedes  of  many  Tymes,"  which  fetched 
£800.  The  latter  was  printed  in  14B2.  Of  Gaston's  two 
apprenticu,  Wynkyn  da  Worde  and  FVnson,  we  have  one 
Bsample  of  the  former,  and  two  of  the  latter.  Wynkyn  de 
Worde's  work  is  "  Vitaa  Patmm,  or  the  Lyves  of  Olde 
Aunoyent  Fadsra  Hermy tea,  translated  out  of  Freniiheinto 
l£nglysahe  by  William  Caxton ;  emprynted  at  Westmyns- 
tre,  1496."  This  is  believed  to  be  the  finest  copy  in  exist- 
ence (£180).  i^DBOn  printed  his  Brant's  "  Kiyp  of  Folys 
of  the  Worlde  in  1609.  For  his  copy  of  this  carious 
book,  Hr.  Perkins  gave  £S0  at  the  Dent  aale ;  it  now  made 
£180.  The  other  example  of  Pynron  Is  the  edition  of 
"Froyaiart's  Chroniclea,"  printed  in  conjanction  with 
Hyddylbiu  In  1525  (£96^. 

Of  printed  Mrvice-books  we  shall  take  some  Interesting 
examplea.  A  beautiful  missal  on  vellum,  printed  at  Rome 
by  Planck  in  149fi,  and  having  a  miniature  instead  of  a 
colored  wood-cut  preceding  the  canon,  was  die  dedication 
couT  to  Pope  Alexander  VI.  (£976).  He  " Hissale  Hoza- 
rabicnm  "  was  so  called  because  It  was  the  ritual  of  tbe 
inhabitanU  of  Toledo  (as  it  had  been  of  the  ancient  Span- 
lah  chnrch  before  tbe  Introdaction  of  the  Boman  system), 
who  were  allowed  to  retain  their  religion  though  governed 
by  the  Moors  or  Mozarabes,  that  ia  half  Arabs.  When 
Alfonso  VIU.  wrested  the  ci^  from  tbe  Moors,  he  wished 
to  introduce  the  Soman  missa].  He  people  pr^eired  their 
old  use,  and  the  two  volumea  were  placed  in  the  fire.  Hie 
Hozarabio  being  uniniured  by  this  ordeal,  was  retained. 
Tbe  copy  in  the  Perkins'  Library  was  one  of  an  edition 
printed  at  tbe  expense  of  Cudinal  Ximenea  o.  IfiOO 
(£296). 

■iBzamplea  of  the  Jnutaor  GInnta  press  at  Venice  on 
vellum  are  of  great  rarity,  llie  two  volumes  of  this  press 
in  the  Perkina  oollectioo  are  extremely  interesting,  liie 
first  is  the  missal  used  in  the  monastery  of  Vallambrosa,  in 
the  dlooeae  oS  Fiesole,  compiled  by  its  founder,  Guatberti. 
Of  this  samptnooa  volnme,  Dr.  Dibdln  says :  "  If  ever  the 
magical  art  of  printing  was  calculated  to  produce  enthuri- 
astic  sensations,  such  sensations  cannot  &il  to  be  felt  on  a 
careful  examination  of  thii  book"  (£240).  Tbe  other 
work  to  which  we  allade  was  a  Life  of  Gualbertl,  who 
founded  the  monastery  in  103S.  These  two  examples  of  the 
Junta  prPM  were  reapectiTely  printed  in  ISOS  and  1510. 
The  copy  of  the  "  Life  "  is  probably  the  same  possessed  by 
Bandini,  the  historian  of  the  Junta  press. 

Mr.  Perkins  posaested  copies  of  the  first  four  folios  of 
Shakespeare.  That  rare  book,  tbe  firat  edition  of  1628, 
msuie  the  highest  price  ever  realized,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Daniell  copy  in  1864.  That  was  purchased  for  £716; 
this  —  which  waa  a  perfect  copy,  and  identical  with  it  in 
ineanirement — waa  knocked  down  for  £6S5.  We  believe 
Mr.  Perkina  only  gave  £110  fbr  it.  The  other  three  edi- 
tions made  retpectively  £44,  £106,  and  £22,  which  are  not 
high  prices,  considering  tboee  realized  at  the  Daniell  sale. 
A  magnificent  series  of  the  Delphin  claasios  —  sixty  vol- 


umes, containing  the  works  of  thirty-nine  authors  —  made 
£240.  This  edition  is  so  called  because  printed  by  order 
of  Louis  XIV.  for  the  use  of  (he  Dauphin,  and  the  vari- 
ous volumes  were  issned  between  the  years  167Sand  1S9I. 

The  rarer  county  histories  command  lar^e  prices.  Hr. 
Perkins  had  large-paper  copies  of  most  of  these.  Mchol'l 
Leicestershire  raalized  £360,  in  consequence  of  tbe  aamba 
of  copies  destroyed  at  the  fire  at  Messrs.  Nicbol's  premises. 
One  of  the  six  copies  of  Ormerod's  "  History  of  Cheshire," 
having  tbe  plates  in  various  states,  made  £165.  Other 
county  hiatories  sold  were  :  Aubrey's  "  Surrey,"  £32  lOa 
Od.;  Ducdale'a  "Warwickshire."  £84;  Hutchin's  "Dot- 
aetshire,^'  £47  ;  and  Hash's  "  Worcestenhire, "  £60. 

In  the  manuscripts,  almost  every  period  of  illuminatian 
from  the  ninth  or  tenth  to  the  seventeenth  century  wa*  welt 
represented.  The  prices  realized,  as  might  be  supposed, 
from  the  great  importance  and  superb  condition  M  these 
volumes,  were  veryhigb.  We  will  notice  tbe  chief  of  these 
in  chronolf^cal  OTder.  It  is  very  seldom  that  a  fine  litur- 
gical manuscript  of  so  early  a  date  as  the  end  of  the  ninth, 
or  beginning  or  tbe  tenth  century,  is  offered  for  sale.  Hence 
tbe  Evangeliatarium  (406)  of  that  date,  illuminated  witb 
large  capital  letters,  curiously  interlaced,  some  pages  beinf 
stained  purple  with  gold  letters,  excited  great  interest.  U 
fetched  £665.  Next  in  point  of  date  was  a  manuscript  of 
the  four  Gospels,  of  the  twelfth  century  (497)  ;  some  of  its 
pages  were   stained  purple,  which  is  unusnal  at  so   late  a 

Griod(£lS5).  To  the  next  century  belonged  (174)  the 
idn  Bible,  embellished  with  a  hundred  and  fortv-sii 
miniatures,  ItfJian,  and  therefore  of  the  period  of  Uiotto 
(£330).  We  were  much  struck  with  the  "Bible  Historic* 
(178),  a  French  manuscript  of  a  much-prized  period  of 
French  art  (first  half  of  fourteenth  century).  Thu  transla- 
tion was  made  tnr  Guyars  des  Moalins,  and  completed  in 
1496.  For  this  beautiful  volume  —  which  is  iUominsIad 
with  a  hundred  and  thirty  miniatures —  Mr.  Perkins  gave 
about  £100  in  1836.  It  now  realized  £490.  Though  not 
so  fine,  in  an  art  point  of  view,  the  copy  (374)  of  ChristiDe 
de  Rsan's  "  Cent  Histoires  de  Troje,''  of  tfae  latter  pari  of 
the  same  century,  is  more  interesting  historically.  It  vH 
executed  for  Philip  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Km  of 
the  king  of  France.  Chriatine  was  the  most  popular  an- 
thoreas  at  that  period,  and  worked  hard  at  her  ^n  to  aop- 
port  her  family.  It  is  siud  that  she  did  not  b^n  to  write 
until  1889,  and  as  Philip  the  Bold  died  in  1404,  the  date  of 
diis  mannecript  is  ascertained  with  unusual  exactness,  is 
was  nsnal  witn  such  presentation  copies,  the  authoren  is  in 
the  first  illuminadon  represented  giving  her  book  to  the 
dnke.  This  manuscript  was  knocked  down  for  £650,  and 
cost  Mr.  Perkins  about  £73. 

The  origin  of  406  b  given  in  the  title,  in  an  unusnal 
manner  in  a  manuscript.  U  was  a  a  French  translation  of 
the  Epistles  and  Gospels,  "  par  Fr^  Jehan  de  Vignay,  d« 
I'orde  du  hault  pas,  k  la  requeate  de  Madame  la  Royne  Jft- 
hanne  d«  Bourgoipne,  jadiB  femme  de  Ph^ipe  de  Vakiii^ 
Roy  de  France,  ou   tempa  qu'il  vivolt,  ce  fut  I'an  de  grace 

"■      The  "Romanntde  laRose""*" 

work  in  the  Middle  Ages.    1^ 


"  (£120). 


jiatures,  and  richly  illuminated  capitals  (£90). 

All  who  have  studied  manuscripts  know  the  great  rarity 
of  undoubted  examples  of  Engliah  work,  particularly  if  of 
an  early  period.  The  "  Romance  of  Cbnst "  (738),  trna- 
mented  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  drawings  in  outllafc 
heightened  with  color,  was  a  work  of  great  interest,  as  it 
was  unquestionably  of  English  execution.  The  artist  Iw 
exercised  his  fancy  in  giving  us  a  series  of  scenes  of  tbe 
childhood  and  other  portions  of  our  Lord's  life,  selectini 
chiefly  legendary  in  preference  to  scriptural  treatment  of 
the  subjects.  Mr.  Perkins  picked  up  this  remarkable  vol- 
ume for  eigklten  guinetu,  and  it  now  realized  £400. 

In  tfae  fineenth  century,tbe  diapered  backgroands  of  tlM 
miniatures  of  an  earlier  period  were  girin^  way  to  land- 
scape and  architectural  ones.  The  beaauful  decoraCioa 
cal^  griasille  was  also  coming  into  fashion.  A  good  ex- 
ample of  this  was  281,  "  Heures  k  I'Uaage  de  Rome*  (£9»). 
Examples  of  early  FiWh  poets  are  rare.    Lot  16  J  waa  *• 
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workn  of  Alain  CharUer,  richljr  Ulumin&ted  (£G9).  A  Terr 
onrtoaB  book  was  (375)  "  Cbroniijus  de  U  Boncachardine" 
(aicriplural  and  historical  chronicle,  compiled  bf  "Jehao 
d«  C0UC7,  Chevalier  NorniaDt,''iD  1416),  cont^ning  manj 
miniaturei  (£180). 

All  manuscriptB  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and,  indeed,  of 
anj  other  period  in  the  collection,  were  thrown  into  the 
dude  by  Lydgate'i  "  Siege  of  Troy  "  —  the  identical  book 
pTBoented  br  tbe  author  tx>  Henry  V.  Mr.  Perkins  bought 
this  book  for  £99  15s.;  and  it  now  fetched  £1S20.  The 
paintines  —  abont  serenty  in  number  —  wliich  ^dom  this 
extrao^inary  example  of  English  lecalar  art  are  chiefly 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages  in  the  broad  margiins,  and 
not  Introduced  in  the  text  In  the  first  of  these  paintings, 
the  aathoris  shown  presenting  hii  bookto  the  king.  These 
iUamina lions  are  very  valoable  for  the  oostomes,  armor,  etc 
of  the  period. 

Soch  were  some  of  the  curiosities  in  connection  with  the 
sale  of  a  librarv  which  had  been  gathered  together  by  one 
of  the  greatest  ^ibliomnniacs  within  living  memory. 
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CHARLES  HATHEWS. 

ACTIMB  is,  according  to  the  prevalent  idea,  ementially  a 
natoTBl  gifl,  a  power  that  comes  instinctively,  and  must 
find  expression.  Yet  Charles  Mathews,  whose  repntation 
b  universal,  and  whose  marvellous  aptitude  and  fiu^lty 
hare  placed  him  on  a  dramatic  eminence  unequalled,  as 
yet,  by  any  comedian  of  his  day,  was  imbued  with  no 
~~>ntBJieons  love  for  the  profession  —  showed  no  taste  for 
lage,  no  ambition  with  r^ard  la  it,  and  even  when 
cnance  was  afforded  bim  of  entering  on  a  theatrical 
career,  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  avail  himself  of  those 
opportunities.     This  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  freaks  of 

Enius  —  freaks  which  introduce  one  actor  to  us  as  a  raw 
y.  and-  another  as  a  serioos  man  laden  with  experience, 
npleta  with  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  weiehin)!  calmly 
the  advant^es  and  diaadvantAKes  of  the  step  no  is  taking. 
Charlea  ^thews'  style  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  sag- 
geslive  of  this ;  he  seems,  on  the  contrary,  as  if  he  were  so 
DubbliDg  over  with  good-humor,  and  gay^ty,  and  fiin,  that 
he  had  come  on  the  stage  in  mere  lightness  of  heart  to  give 
his  audience  the  benefit  of  his  good  spirits,  without  any 
lHUDperingdettulsofrebearsinK,leamlngparts,  el«.  Every- 
thing in  him  seems  so  nainraC  so  untrained,  so  instruciive, 
that  It  is  difficult  to  remember  sometimes  that  all  his  sallies 
are  not  spontaneous  (though  some  of  them  are,  for  he  adds 
numberless  jokes  of  his  own  in  moat  pieces  in  which  he 
acts) ;  and  that  he  is  not  rattling  away  as  the  fancy  seizes 

He  was  bom  at  Uvnpool,  in  the  very  early  years  of 
the  present  century,  and  was  the  only  surviving  child  of 
the  celebrated  comedian  Charles  Malhews.  He  was  very 
young  when  he  was  placed,  by  the  kindness  of  Sir  John 
Silvester,  the  Recorder  of  Liverpool,  at  Merchant  Tailors' 
School,  in  which  institution  he  was  obtaining  a  very  high 
posiUon,  when  his  weak  health  and  great  delicacy  of 
consUtution  necessitated  his  withdrawal.  The  sons  of 
Charles  Kemble,  Young,  Terry,  and  Liston  were  pupils 
under  a  Mr.  Bichardson,  of  the  Clapham  Koad,  and  here 
vonng  Charles  Mathews  was  sent.  Of  course,  the  work  was 
leas  arduOQS  than  at  the  Merchant  Tailors'  —  and  be  was 
ensiiled  slowly  to  complete  his  preparatory  studies.  It  was 
his  father's  great  ambition  to  place  his  son  at  one  of  the 
nniversities,  in  view  of  his  taking  Orders,  but  young 
Chariei  evinced  sncb  a  decided  repugnance  to  Uie  cleric  J 
career,  and  at  the  same  time  showed  so  decided  a  taste  for 
the  architectural  profession,  that  hia  father  Kave  up  bis 
long-cherished  designs,  and  esiabliebed  him  in  the  office 
of  Mr.  Pugin,  t>n  architectural  draughtsman.  Many  of 
Charles  Malhews'  drawings  were  exhibited  at  Somerset 
House  by  his  master,  nbo  was  proud  of  the  ability  of  bis 
pupil.  The  first  symptom  we  have  of  theatrical  aptitude 
was  when  (in  1823)  young  Mathews  appearpd  in  a  private 
theatrical  performance  at  the  English  Opera  Honse.    He 


acted  in  the  French  Vaudeville  "  ComMiens  d'fitampes,"in 
imitation  of  the  celebrated  French  actor  Ferlet,  and  the 
uansger  of  the  French  theatre  in  I«ndon  was  so  delighted 
with  his  performance  that  he  offered  him  an  engagement  on 
the  spot.  Mathews,  however,  refiised;  he  had  no  desire 
whatever  for  a  theatrical  career,  and  had  only  played  one 
night  as  a  matter  of  amusement. 

Here  b^an  a  new  phaxe  of  life  for  Charles  Mathews. 
Becoming  connected  with  the  Earl  of  Blesdngton,  he 
accompanied  that  nobleman  to  Ireland,  in  a  professional 
capacity,  the  Earl  having  determined  on  building  a  mansion 
at  Mountjoy  Forest,  where  his  estates  lay.  However,  like 
a  true  Blessington,  directly  he  had  incurred  all  the  expense 
and  trouble  of  taking  an  architect  from  England  to  the 
North  of  Ireland,  to  make  plans  and  specifications,  he  nve 
up  die  idea  and  returned  to  London,  en  roatt  forNapleBl 
He  expressed  a  desire  to  take  voong  Matbews  with  nlm, 
which  desire  was  caogltt  at  by  tne  parents,  since  it  offered 
many  brilliant  suggestions  to  an  ambitious  mind,  and  prom- 
ised many  advantages,  though  the  stiff-necked,  strait-laced 
sections  of  society  might  have  made  some  severe  objection* 
to  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  pleasant  circle  at  the  Villa 
Belvedere.  Charles  remained  with  the  Blemingtons  for 
one  year,  studying  much,  and  last  becoming  a  "  man  of  the 
world,"  Uiat  is,  losing  the  ingenuouf  faith  and  simplicity  of 
youth.  He  was  excessively  clever  with  bis  pencil,  and, 
especially  in  architectural  subjects,  was  remarkablT  qmck 
and  observant.  He  was  very  popular  among  the  Blessing- 
tons'  friends,  because  1^  bis  gay  spirits,  his  drollery,  and 
hia  remarkable  facility  for  mimicry,  which  he  contrived  to 
keep  free  from  malice  or  ridicule,  thus  makins  no  enemies 
by  his  fun.  This  quality  he  has  kept  up  —  for  his  humtn^ 
is  singularly  free  from  the  acerbity  which  so  often  accom- 
panies that  gift. 

Many  persons  who  know  little  of  Charles  Mathews'  life, 
have  heard  something  concerning  a  violent  dispute  with 
Caunt  d'Orsay,  which  is  by  no  means  to  the  credit  of  the 
celel)rat«d  dandy.  D'Orsay  told  Lord  Blessington  that 
young  Charles  Mathews  was  not  diligent  in  his  studies : 
that  be  ajways  took  his  sketch-book  on  various  country 
exp4>ditions,  but  seldom  sketched.  Thereupon  Charles 
Mathews  thanked  him  in  a  laughing  manner  for  his  recom- 
mendation, and  wished  he  baa  mentioned  to  him  (Charles 
Mathews)  any  fault  he  had  to  find,  to  wtuch  D'Ursay  rft- 
turned,  "  Voun  §tes  nn  mauvais  bla^eur  pardieu,  la  pint 
grBode  bete  et  blagneur  que  j'aie  jamais  rencontrd,  et  la 

Sremibre  fois  que  vous  meparlei  tiomme  ?»,  je  vous  casserai 
I  tfaca  et  vous  jetterai  par  la  fenfitre."  This  totally  un- 
called-for reply,  naturally  roused  Mathews'  spirit,  and  a 
challenge  and  preparations  for  a  duel  were  the  result 
However,  a  mutual  fiiend  interposed,  D'Orsav  wrote  a 
letter  which  might  have  been  either  an  apology  or  a 
flirdier  challenge,  so  craftily  was  it  worded,  and  with  some 
further  display  of  discourtesy  on  the  part  of  D'Orsay,  the 
affair  was  settled  peacefully,  and  the  disputants  went 
auietly  back  to  their  respective  places  in  the  Villa  Belve> 

At  tie  end  of  1826,  Charles  Mathews  returned  to  Em- 
land  to  enter  seriously  on  his  professional  career ;  he  mada 
his  first  step  as  an  architect  m  ISSS,  in  Wale^  where  be 
was  appointed  in  his  business  capacity  to  a  mining  com- 
pany, and  superintended  the  construction  of  several  im- 
portant works,  [n  1827  he  went  back  to  Italy,  accompa- 
nied this  time  by  a  professional  friend,  in  conjunction  with 
whom  he  worked  hard,  exhibiting  architectural  drawings' 
in  the  celebrated  galleries  of  Rome,  Milan,  and  Venice. 
In  1829  Mathews^nd  his  friend  went  to  Florence,  where 
they  found  Lord  Normanby  treating  the  Florentines  to 
private  theatricals.  His  lordship  specially  invited  Matbews 
tojoin  in  the  fesUvities,  and  young  Charles  pla;fed  Risk  in 
"Love  Laughs  at  Locksmiths;  "Tony  Lumpkin  in  "  Sha 
Stoops  to  Conquer;"  Falstaff,  in  "Henry  the  Fourth;" 
DijgberTy,  in  "Much  Ado  about  Nothing;"  and  other 
clasneal  characters.  His  tellow-aclors  bore  sounding  titlesi 
if  not  glorious  names,  and  Matbews  could  not  but  have 
been  pleased  to  find  himself  in  such  honorable  company- 
While  in  Rome,  a  year  lal«r,  Charlas  Mathews  caught  a 
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tnm,  which  \aiA  Un  up  for  nearly  two  yean.  He  lost 
the  use  of  hii  limbi,  wu  taken  from  It&Iy  to  England  in  a 
bed,  on  which  he  wa«  a  priioner  for  a  year.  beioE  totally 
nnable  to  exert  himielf  in  the  sniKlleit  degree.  In  1S32 
he  again  came  forward  in  his  architectural  capacity,  and 
was  appointed  dlatrict  lurveyor  of  Bow  and  Bethnal  Green, 
which  situation  he  retidned  till  he  rellnquiahed  hii  profe*- 
•ioD /or  the  stage.  Hii  father  died  in  1B35,  leanng  bii 
affairs  in  terrible  confusion,  and  young  Charles  (bi  he  had 
bitlierto  been  called)  undertook  the  management  of  the 
Adelphi,  in  partnership  with  Yates.  The  venture  did  not 
nicceed,  however,  and  as  a  last  resource,  and  in  compli- 
ance with  the  general  wish  and  advice  of  his  friends, 
CharEet  Mathews  appeared  profeisionally  on  the  stage  in 
a  short  piece  written  by  himself,  in  December,  ISSS,  and 
since  that  night,  as  the  public  knows,  has  been  acting 
perpetually. 

Of  hii  career  since  then,  there  is  littlft  that  is  new  to 
•ay.  Every  one  is  familiar  —  in  fact  hu  been  over-dosed, 
with  the  stories  of  his  extravagance,  coupled  with  that  of 
Madame  Vestris ;  of  the  uproarious  supper-parties  he  gave 
alter  their  performances  ;  of  the  questionable  proceedings 
which  sometimes  characterized  his  management.  We  can- 
not attempt  to  follow  him  from  town  to  town,  from  success 
to  success  —  we  may  merely  remark  that  he  has  been  en- 
thasiastically  received  tn  America  and  in  Australia,  and 
In  several  European  countries.  He  acted  In  Paris  during 
the  Exhibition  of  1867,  in  a  translation  of  Blanchard  Jei^ 
rold'e  farce  of  "  Cool  as  a  Cucumber,"  and  was  very  suc- 
cessful. His  favorite  characters  on  the  English  stage, 
among  others,  are  those  of  Sir  Charles  Coldstream  in 
"  Used  Up,"  Captjun  Patter,  in  "  Patter  versus  Clatter," 
Affable  Hawk,  in  "A  Game  of  Speculation,"  Plumper, 
b  "  Cool  as  a  Cucumber,"  and  Puff,  in  "  The  Critic."  Un- 
doubtedly he  is  one  of  the  few  actors  who  recognize  the 
importance  of  the  art  of  concealing  art ;  and  those  who  do 
not  know  him  personallv,  will  be  astonished  to  find  that  bis 
manner,  and  voice,  and  gavety  are  the  same  in  his  own 
drawing-room  as  in  that  of  jfir.  Affable  Hawk.  Charles 
IdathewB  is  at  home  in  this  amusing  character  in  more 
ways  than  one ;  he  has  been  making  jocular  allusions  to 
bis  insolvency  for  many  years ;  and  even  in  1870,  on  the 
eve  of  his  departure  for  Australia,  referring  to  the  fact 
that  the  magnificent  demonstration  in  his  honor  had  taken 
place  without  the  aid  of  placards  or  bills,  he  said  be 
thought  the  circumstance  all  the  mora  remarkable,  as  he 
remembered  the  time  when  bis  bUl»  were  flying  about  all 
over  Loudon  I 

In  these  days,  however,  when  the  degeneracy  of  the 
stage  is  a  general  subject  of  lament,  it  is  pleasant  to  re- 
member that  the  greatest  comedian  of  our  time  is  stilt 
among  us,  and  that  the  qualities  which  have  rendered  the 
name  of  Charles  Mathews  universally  popular,  show  no 
•ymptoms  of  weakening.  The  English  stage  can  yet  boast 
of  a  representative  of  true  comedy. 


PLUTARCH'S  ESSAYS. 

The  versatile  and  nimble-witted  Greek  readily  found  a 
home  in  the  capital  of  bis  Roman  conqueror.  Rome,  with 
the  wealth  and  love  of  luxury  which  followed  in  the  wake 
of  her  eastern  comjuests,  naturally  became  a  centre  of  at- 
traction to  every  description  of  adventurer.  Under  the 
imperial  rule  the  city  swarmed  with  Greeks,  whose  multi- 
&rioua  accomplishments  enabled  them  to  gratify  even-  vari- 
ety of  taste  to  which  a  rich  and  idle  society  would  be  in- 
clined. A  man  who  had  to  live  1^  bis  wits  could  not  pos- 
iibly_  have  desired  to  be  surrounded  by  more  ftvorable 
conditions.  For  artists,  physieians,  architects,  teachers  of 
grammar  and  rhetoric,  there  were  easy  and  abundant  open- 
ings,  and  into  all  of  them  the  Greek  stepped  as  a  matter 
of  coarse.  Had  journalism  been  a  protession  at  Rome, 
Greeks,  we  may  be  sure,  would  have  monopolized  It.  No 
event  could  have  occurred,  no  subject  in  heaven  or  earth 
ooald  have  been  propounded,  on  which  a  Greek  lUlfrateur 


would  not  have  written  with  an  awful  fluency.  ReadencJ 
Juvenal  will  recall  with  a  smile,  the  patsage  in  which  Ibe 
"  GrKCulas  esuriens,"  with  his  wonderfully  various  cua- 
bilities,  is  held  up  as  an  object  from  which  honest  simpUo- 
ity  ought  to  recoil  with  horror.  We  can  well  understand 
that  the  average  Roman,  who  was  somewhat  dull  and  mat- 
terof-fact,  would  not  unnaturally  half  dislike,  half  despiae 
Greek  cleverness.  He  would  liave  much  the  same  feehug 
towards  it,  as  the  old-fashioned  counUy  squire  still  has  to- 
wards an  artist  or  a  man  of  letters.  The  Greek  professor, 
as  a  man  who  lived  by  his  wits,  would  have  been  more  or 
less  of  a ■>  abomination  to  him.  This  sort  of  feeling,  how- 
ever, which  though  stupid  had  really  aometfain'g  to  say  far 
itself,  must  have  almost  worn  itself  out  soon  after  the 
establisbment  of  the  empire.  Society  frowned  on  ft  and 
condemned  it  as  ignorant  and  unenlightened.  The  highMt 
aristocratic  circles  had  distinctly  recognized  the  worth  of 
Greek  cnlture,  and  set  the  tone  in  its  favor.  The  Roman 
youth,  who  in  former  days  had  learnt  jurisprudence  and 
eloquence  under  the  care  of  some  eminent  lawyer,  now 
attended  the  lectures  of  a  Greek  professor,  and  in  this 
manner  completed  the  higher  part  of  his  education.  Hie 
change  was  in  great  measure  due  to  circumstances  ojtx 
which  parents  bad  no  control  The  eloquence  of  the  bar 
had  languished  under  imperialism,  and  the  law  courts  no 
longer  supplied  the'  intellectua]  training  which  thev  had 
formerly  done.  A  substitute,  necessanty  a  formal  and 
artificial  one,  was  sought  in  the  classes  presided  over  by 
eminent  Greek  grammarians  and  rhetoricians.  Here  tads 
were  carefully  taught  the  various  arts  of  style,  and  had  to 
discuu  every  imaginable  topic.  The  great  object  of  edu- 
cation seemed  to  be  to  turn  out  clever  speakere  and  talkera. 
It  must  have  produced  a  plentiful  crop  of  conceited  smat- 
terera,  whose  intolerable  affectation  must  have  made  them 
bores  of  the  first  magnitude  in  Roman  society.  Yon 
would  have  had  not  infrequently  to  sit  next  a  man  at  din- 
ner, who  would  have  iesisted  on  dragging  you  into  some 
abstruse  question  of  mythology  or  arcneeology.  Imagine 
being  expected  to  discuss  why  the  temple  of  Saturn  nad 
been  used  from  time  immemorial  as  a  record  office ;  or 
why  the  ancient  coins  had  on  one  side  the  image  of  Janna, 
on  the  other  the  stem  of  a  ship.  The  discussion  ^ 
questions  which  .could  merely  give  scope  to  the  exercise  of 
intellectual  ingenuity,  appears  to  have  been  sedulously 
encouraged  by  the  teachers  of  Roman  youth.  Among  the 
Greek  professors  at  Rome  we  can  quite  believe  that  there 
was.  a  considerable  sprinkling  of  ridiculous  pedants,  and 
probably  too,  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  rich  parvenu 
class,  of  downright  impostors,  who  thoroughly  deserved 
the  worst  that  Juvenal  has  said  about  them. 

There  was,  however,  as  we  have  good  reason  ior  know- 
ing, real  moral  worth,  as  well  as  literary  merit  of  a  hifJt 
order,  in  this  Greek  society.  The  Roman  fashionable 
world  was,  we  doubt  not,  on  the  whole,  decidedly  a  galn«r 
by  its  presence.  Here  was  at  least  an  element  which  couhl 
do  something  to  counteract  the  vulgarity  of  wealth,  and 
the  excessive  love  of  material  enioyments.  We  wish  we 
knew  more  of  the  inner  life  of  the  best  of  Ibese  Greek 
rhetoricians.  We  get,  it  is  true,  a  few  glimpses  into  it; 
and  we  see  enough  to  convince  us  that,  in  marked  contrail 
with  the  disreputable  adventurer  who  could  have  imposed 
only  on  the  rich  Roman  money-lender  or  coutractor,  there 
were  men  of  learning  and  culture  answering  to  our  best  uni- 
versity professors.  Such  men  would  of  course  have  too  much 
delicacy  to  attempt  to  force  themselves  into  great  social 
prominence ;  but  we  may  be  tolerably  sure  that  the  more 
cultivated  ciroles  at  Rome  felt  and  recognized  their  stimu- 
lating and  refining  influence.  It  is  probable  that  Tacitas 
knew  and  respected  many  of  these  accomplished  Greeka. 
The  younger  Pliny  can  hardly  find  language  strong  enough 
to  express  his  admiration  of  them,  lliey  aro  singled  oat 
in  his  epistles,  as  specially  distioguished  representatives  of 
the  class,  and  are  praised  as  much  for  their  moral  as  their 
intellectual  qualities.  Of  their  learning  and  accomplish- 
ments he  speaks  with  absolute  rapture,  and  he  adds  that 
he  finds  them  the  moat  guileless  and  estimable  aet  of  men 
with  whom  he  is  acquainted.    We  think  it  highly  probabl* 
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that  PUnj'a  esteem  for  them  wm  by  do  meanB  □ndeserred. 
Many  of  them,  ire  can  welt  guppoae,  vere  quite  as  ranch 
loTeTB  ot  trutii  and  honeaty  as  ve  usually  God  a  great 
sohDlar  or  man  of  science  to  be  in  our  own  day. 

To  this  class  betongi  a  vriter  whom  most  of  us,  I  should 
think,  took  upon  as  an  old  familiar  friend.  Prolwbly  do 
dftssical  author  is  better  known  to  tbe  average  modem 
reader  than  Pl&tarch.  His  Lives,  I  luppoBe,  bave  been 
oftener  translated  than  any  other  work  of  Greek  or  Roman 
antic^uity.  He  is  hardly  kffown  except  as  a  biograpber, 
»nd  It  is  no  doubt  in  tbis  capacity  that  he  chiefly  deserves 
to  be  known.  Hi*  age  was  one  m  which,  for  sOme  reason 
or  other,  biography  was  a  particularlv  popular  form  of  lit- 
erature. Perhaps  this  was  due  to  t^e  extraordinary  im- 
portance with  which  imperialism  had  invested  a  single 
man.  History,  if  not  identified  with,  was  at  teait  of  ne- 
cessity closely  connected  with  the  character  and  habits 
of  the  reigning  emperor.  In  the  absence  of  the  stirring 
MSOciatioQS  of  political  life,  the  reading  public  naturally 
fblt  a  keen  interest  in  all  the  vaidons  gossip  which  centred 
round  the  court  and  its  leading  figures.  Personal  anec- 
dotes were  sure  to  be  in  great  demand.  The  taste  may  not 
have  been  a  very  elevated  one,  but  it  was  almost  inevitable 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  Hence  arose  a  crop 
of  bio^phera,  of  whom  Plutarch  was  uoquestionably  the 
worthiest.  He  sought,  naturally  enough,  to  amuse  his 
readers,  and,  to  hishonor  be  it  said,  he  did  his  best  to  in- 
■truot  and  improve  them. 

His  Lives  are  thoroughly  healthy  readinfr  —  the  idea  of 
comparing  eminent  Greeks  with  eminent  Romans  was  in 
itself  a  good  one,  and  it  was  speci  Jly  suited  to  a  reflective, 
•elf- conscious  aee  which  was  witnessing  the  fusion  of  two 
■uch  singularly  contrasted  worlds  as  the  Roman  and  the 
Hellenic.  It  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  treating  his  sub- 
ject from  a  cosmopolitan  point  of  view,  and  of  interweaving 
with  it  a  number  of  tho^hts  on  tbe  general  course  of  hu- 
man affMTS.  All  this  Plutarch  does  in  a  pleasant  and 
sensible  fashion.  He  does  not.  however,  in  the  least  come 
np  to  our  modem  conception  of  a  biographer.  Of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  men  wtuwe  hveshe  writes,  to  their  age,  of  the  so- 
dal  or  political  atmosphere  by  which  they  were  surrounded, 
be  tells  us  nothing.  What  be  does,  and  does  welt  and 
Mreeabty,  is  to  illustrate  in  a  variety  of  ways  the  characters 
at  his  heroes,  and  to  dnell  on  the  virtues  by  which  they 
oflen  rose  superior  to  adverse  circumstances.  Hence  his 
deserved  and  enduring  popularity.  We  have  heard  it  said 
that  be  was  the  Boswell  of  antiquity.  We  have  seen  his 
chatty  gossipinR  style  compared  to  that  of  Pepys'  Diary. 
His  Lives  were  neyond  a  doubt  well  known  to  Shakespeare. 
'  Some  one  went  so  br  as  to  say  that  be  would  rather  part 
with  all  the  other  remains  of  antiquity  than  with  tbe  ex- 
tant works  of  Plutarch.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  he  has 
attractions  for  an  ordinary  modern  reader  whit^  are  not 
possessed  by  ancient  authors  of  far  higher  genius.  We  can- 
not but  feel  that  wHatever  may  t>e  bis  literary  merits,  he  is 
to  us  a  link  between  the  ancient  and  modem  worlds. 

It  is  a  disappointment  to  find  that  of  the  man  himself  we 
know  but  Tery  little.  The  younger  Pliny,  one  would  sup- 
pose, must  have  been  acquainted  with  him,  and  we  rather 
wonder  there  is  no  allusion  to  him  in  his  letters.  Plutarch 
and  Pliny  would  seem  to  have  been  in  many  respects  very 
mnch  like  each  other.  Both  were  thoroughly  l>ooklah  men ; 
both,  we  imagine,  had  the  same  gentleness  and  amiabiiitv. 
Both,  too,  had  a  decided  touch  of  pedantry.  In  FlutarcD, 
this  was  no  doubt  partly  the  result  of  his  prof  ess  ioo,  partly 
of  his  careful  and  reverential  study  of  the  past.  He  has 
told  us  a  little  about  himself,  and  this  is  nearly  all  we  know. 
It  does  not  amount  to  much.  It  seems  that  he  was  con- 
temporary with  Nero,  and  was  studying  philosophy  during 
his  reign.  He  was  lecturing  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Do- 
mitdan,  and  it  appears,  from  a  little  anecdote  which  be  tells 
In  one  of  his  essayEi,  that  Pliny's  friend,  Arulenus  Rusticus, 
was  one  of  his  hearers.  In  all  probability  he  was  banished 
by  the  tyrant,  along  with  the  other  pbilo'Opbers.  He  had 
been  a  considerable  traveller,  and  had  visited  mo-t  parts  of 
Greece,  Italy,  and  also  Egypt  The  story  that  he  was 
tator  to  tbe  Emperor  Trajan  is,  I  believe,  now  generally 


rejected  as  utterly  groundless.  How  long  he  taught  and 
lectured  at  Rome  we  cannot  aay.  It  may  be  supposed  that 
^ jsion,  as  we  find  him  in  his  de- 
led down  at  his  native  place,  Chieroneia, 
in  BtEo'tia,  to  which  he  was  warmly  attached.  Here  he 
became  a  local  raagiatrate  and  a  priest  of  Apollo.  We  may 
be  pretty  sure  that  he  was  in  comfortable  circumstances, 
audit  is  pleasant  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  cheerful  old 
man  surrounded  by  his  guest),  and  entertaining  them  with 
the  recollections  of  bis  life  at  Rome  and  with  his  rich  fund 
of  anecdotes. 

We  think  we  are  right  in  saying  that  Plutarch  b  known 
to  English  readers  almost  exclusively  as  a  biographer. 
This,  no  doubt,  is  the  chief  claim  which  he  has  on  our  iq- 
terest,  but  he  has  also  another  claim  which  distinctly  de- 
serves to  ha  recc^nized.  In  reading  his  parallel  lives,  one 
can  hardly  fail  to  notice  those  reflective  and  moralizing 
tendencies  out  -of  which  essay-literature  is  naturally  de- 
veloped. Had  he  lived  in  the  last  ceotUry,  we  maybe  sure 
he  would  hive  contributed  many  a  paper  to  the  Spectaior. 
Were  he  with  us  now,  he  would,  we  believe,  be  a  rival  of 
the  charming  author  of  "  Friends  in  Council "  and  ''  Com- 
panions of  my  Solitude."  To  Plutarch  the  modern  euayist 
owes  his  literary  parentage.  Montaigne  was  particularly 
fond  ot  him,  and  says  that  his  own  essays  were  entirely 
made  up  of  what  he  bad  borrowed  from  Seneca  and  Pln- 
tarch.  A  very  considerable  part  of  Plutarch's  extant 
works,  which  scholars  have  generally  agreed  to  call  the 
'■  Moralia,"  is  in  fact  a  series  of  essays,  which  touch  on 
nearly  eveir  conceivable  subject.  Some  of  them  are  on 
curious  antiquarian  matters,  which,  as  may  be  supposed, 
often  lead  the  writer  to  the  most  singular  and  uncritical 
conclusions.  Plutarch  was  certainly  not  the  man  to  sift 
such  subjects  to  much  profit ;  he  was  learned,  painstaking, 
and  very  anxious  to  uoderstand  the  general  teachings  ol 
history,  but  he  had  not  the  vigor  and  the  or^nality  of  a 
Thucydides.  We  must  not  expect  very  much  light  of  the 
best  sort  from  him  when  he  handles  such  an  otiscure  sub- 
ject as  tbe  worship  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  or  the  Uelpbic  god 
and  the  oracles  of  Uie  Pytliia.  Even  here,  however,  we  get 
occasionally  useful  hints  and  suitable  remarks,  and  actual 
information  of  some  value.  As  a  philosopher,  he  was  bound 
to  discuss  many  other  profound  subjects  for  which  he  had 
no  speciid  qualification,  His  essays  on  the  genius  of  Soc- 
rates, on  the  Stoic  and  Epicurean  philosophies,  on  fate,  on 
fortune,  on  the  cessation  of  tbe  oracles,  present  a  strange 
and  confused  medley  of  specuta&ns,  which,  for  a  modem 
reader,  have  little  interest,  and  would  be  hardly  intelligible. 
Even  In  these,  however,  there  are,  as  we  intend  to  point 
out,  some  singular  lines  of  thought  which  are  at  least  worthy 
of  notice. 

It  was,  after  all,  as  a  practical  teacher  that  Plutarch  moit 
have  been  most  esteemed.  When  he  deals  with  the  ordi- 
nary matters  otlife,  he  always  shows  good  sense,  and  often 
acuteness.  His  moral  essays  constantly  remind  us  of  our 
excellent  friend  Miss  Edgeworth.  A  pleasant  and  healthy 
tone  pervades  them.  We  can  well  imi^ne  how  the  rich 
and  comfortable  Roman  gentleman,  to  whom  anything 
like  subtle  metapbysical  speculation  would  have  been  an 
intense  bore,  must  have  enjoyed  and  appreciated  these 
vrritings.  Plutarch  let  it  be  clearly  seen  that  he  had  a  gr^t 
admiration  for  the  good  side  of  the  Roman  character.  He 
often  falls  into  a  gloomy  and  desponding  view  ot  tbe 
world  and  its  prospects,  but  he  more  than  once  suggeiti 
that  the  greatness  of  Rome  was  really  deserved,  and  that, 
on  the  whole,  mankind  were  the  better  for  iL  We  think 
he  had  tried  to  make  up  bis  mind  that  whatever  is,  is 
right.  To  do  him  justice,  this  was  something  more  than  a 
mere  lazy  acquiescence  in  the  exbting  state  of  things  ;  it 
was  grounded  on  a  belief  that  human  afi'&irs  are  not  left  to 

Plutarch's  essays  range  over  as  wide  a  field  as  those  of 
Montaigne  or  Hume.  The  education  of  children,  the 
study  ^  the  poets,  advice  to  married  people,  progress  in 
virtue,  the  preservation  of  health,  superstition,  tbe  restraint 
of  anger,  tranquillity  of  mind,  brotherly  love,  the  virtues 
of  women,  tbe  avoiding  of  debt,  fiilse  shame,  the  love  cd 
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riches,  ttlkatiTeoeM,  meddlesomencM,  love,  muaie,  coaBolft-- 
^OQ  for  the  afflicted,  theie  are  a  few  Hpecimens  of  the 
many  and  varioui  h^ics  handled  in  what  ire  maj  call  his 
more  popular  eiaays.  Before  I  speak  of  these  writjn|^ 
more  in  detail,  it  it  t  well  that  I  should  describe  the  gen- 
eral impreaaion  derived  from  them  u  tb  the  author's  philo- 
Bophicat  DosHion.  He  mavbave  little  merits  u  an  on^^nal 
thinker,  out  he  had  views  and  opinions  which,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  age  in  which  be  lived,  are  worth  eon- 
iideratioD. 

Plntarch  was  neither  a  Stoic  nor  an  Epicnrean.  He 
diatiked  the  paradoxes  of  Stoicism,  and  he  tfaooght  the 
promises  of  Epicureanism  delnsive.  lliere  wasin  fact 
too  much  sound  common-aense  in  Plutarch  to  let  htm  rest 
aatiified  in  any  esisling  system  of  philosopby.  His  opin- 
ions about  the  divine  natare  and  about  human  morality 
were  very  much  those  of  an  eighteenth-century  theologian. 
In  hi*  caution  and  moderation,  and  indeed  in  his  general 
tone  of  thought  he  was  not  at  ^1  unlike  some  of  &a  dig- 
nitaries of  the  English  Church  in  that  period.  Had  he 
lived  then,  he  might  very  possibly  have  been  a  bishop  or  a 
dean.  In  his  moral  essays  we  really  find  by  anticipation 
some  of  Butler's  and  Palsy's  arguments.  He  believes  in 
providence  as  something  above  and  apart  from  either  fate 
or  fortune.  He  had  a  conception  of  a  divine  plan  running 
through  the  world  and  it*  history.  He  thought  that  virtue 
on  the  whole  secured  happiness,  and  that  it  will  be  taught 
and  imparted  by  good  education.  He  wa*  inclined  to 
take  a  cheerful  view  of  human  nature,  and  to  think  that 
under  jndiciou*  management  it  was  perfectly  capable  of 
vast  Improvement  On  Ihe  other  hand,  he  strongly  felt 
it*  itailty,  and  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  world  would 
always  present  a  considerable  mliturt  of  good  and  evil. 
The  utt^iBDism  which  we  so  often  find  tn  connection  with 
mat  genius,  wa*  not  to  his  taste.  In  free-will  he  wa*  a 
decided  beiiever.  A  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments was  also  a  part  of  his  creed.  He  had  at  the  same 
time  ail  the  horror  of  superstition  and  fanaticism  which 
belongs  to  a  healthy  and  well-regulated  mind.  In  one  of 
his  essays  he  ridicules  people  who  make  themselves  misera- 


is  essays  he  ridiculespeoplt 
ole  about  religion.  Thui  ' 
like  an  Armenian  divine.    But  the  age 


rather  surprising  that 

alludes  tu   Christiaaiiy,  which,  in  his   time,  we 
""   much   attention.     It  is  perfectly 


rhich  he  lived, 
'    """'"S?    imaginings,   somewbat 

Intellectual   equilibriums,   and   drew   him 

carious  speculations  which  only  a  Greek  mind  would  have 
ever  entertained.  The  vague  word  Neoplatonism  conven- 
iently describes  some  of  the  theories  at  which  he  hinta. 
In  a  few  of  the  euays  attributed  to  him,  we  find  physical 
and  metaphysical  lines  of  thought  crossing  each  other  in 
■  singular  manner.  We  may  certainly  say,  that  his  con- 
ceptions and  beliefs  were  distinctly  tinged  with  Oriental- 
ism. This  i*  amply  accounted  for  by  the  fcct  that  he  had 
been  a  great  traveller,  that  he  was  naturally  fond  of  com- 
paring nation  with  nation,  and  that  the  general  idea  of  the 
unity  of  all  races  was  one  which  had  to  a  certain  extent 
worked  itself  into  his  mind.    It  '        '  -  -       - 

he  never  alludes  tu 
know  had  attracted 

impossible  that  it  could  have  escaped  him,  and  wcTconfiaa* 
we  cannot  in  the  least  understand  how  it  is  that  he  fails  to 
notice  it.  We  find  him  occasionally  plunging  into  specu- 
lations closely  akin  to  the  Eastern  and  Jewish  beliefs  about 
ugels,  and  there  are  more  than  hints  of  something  like 
the  phenomena  of  clairvoyance  and  mesmerism.  Plu- 
tarch's study  of  Plato,  whom  he  admired  and  tried  to 
Imitate,  along  with  the  peculiar  influence  of  his  age,  may 
sufficiently  explun  these  portions  of  his  writings.  With 
much  good  sense  and  much  sobriety  of  judgment,  we  meet 
occasionally  wilh  a  kind  of  vein  of  mysticism  for  which  we 
were  hardly  prepared. 

His  moral  essays  cover  a  very  ¥rido  surface.  In  reading 
them,  we  seem  to  be  surronnded  with  a  sort  of  eighteenth- 
century  atmosphere.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  draw  a 
comparison  between  Plutarch  and  Pope.  There  is  hardly 
a  sentiment  in  the  Essay  on  Man  to  which  a  parallel  might 
not  be  found  in  Plutarch.  Many  passages  in  his  writings 
may  strike  iv  "**  trite  and  commonplace,  but  how  sensibly 


and  jndiciously  he  treat*  each  a  subject  as  the  edocatioii  of 
children.  We  find  several  of  our  modem  views  surpris- 
ingly anticipated  in  this  essay.  The  evil  consequences  of 
a  one-sided  and  of  an  over-induleent  education  are  ad- 
mirably pointed  out  The  miaerab^  after-life  of  the  youth 
who  has  been  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  vulgar  and 
ignorant  pretenders  to  learning,  and  has  never  acquirad 
moral  tone  or  intellectual  culture,  b  strikingly  set  befbra 
us.  On  the  other  hand,  the  man  who,  in  his  eariy  yeara, 
enjoyed  the  Inestimable  benefit  of  a  good  education,  find* 
that  his  understanding  only  grow*  youthful  by  age,  and 
that  time,  which  makes  all  other  things  decay,  increaaea 
the  light  and  knowledge  of  our  decHning  years.  On* 
lesson  to  be  impressed  on  the  yonng  i*,  that  dter  are  not 
to  think  it  a  nue  thing  to  be  able  to  talk  glibly  on  tnj 
subject,  and  to  covet  excessively  the  ielal  too  oAen  nnd»- 
servedly  won  by  the  extempore  speaker.  To  a  wretched 
painter  who  once  showed  Apelles  a  picture,  with  the  t«- 
mark  that  he  had  taken  a  very  little  time  to  punt  it,  tbo 
great  artist  replied,  "  I  only  wonder,  that  in  that  space  of 
time  you  did  not  produce  many  more  such  pictures.  Tlw 
stingy  Philistine  rather  who  grudges  money  for  edocaUon 
is  well  rebuked  by  a  pungent  anecdote.  "  What  is  your 
fee  for  the  education  of  my  son,"  said  such  a  &ther  to  ths 
philosopher  Aristippns.  "  Uy  fee  is  £fiO,"  was  the  reply. 
"  Good  heavens,"  exclaimed  the  parent,  "  I  could  buy  m 
slave  for  £50 1 "  "  Do  so,  by  all  means,"  rejoined  the 
philosopher,  "  and  yon  will  have  a  couple  of  staves."  In 
some  schools  it  would  seem  athleticism  was  unduly  ctd- 
tivated.  Athletic  exercises,  says  Plutarch,  are  very  good 
as  laying  the  foundation  of  a  vigorous  old  age,  hut  tbej 
may  be  turned  Into  enemies  boUi  of  bodily  and  mentu 
be^th.  Corporal  punishment  is,  on  the  whole,  unsuitable  to 
free-bom  children,  aa  tending  to  destroy  their  self-respect, 
and  to  discourage  them  in  the  pursuit  of  learning,  and  ila 
frequent  nse  is  an  infallible  sign  of  a  clumsy  teacher.  Of 
anything  like  cram  Plutarch  has  an  intense  horror.  Edu- 
cation in  his  view  is  to  be  a  very  careful  and  gradual 
process,  specially  aiming  at  the  formation  of  certain  moral 
and  mental  habit*.  Hence  parents  are  much  to  be  blamed 
who  leave  the  whole  matter  to  schoolmasters  and  tutor*. 
They  ought  themselves  often  to  examine  their  children, 
and  to  see  whether  they  are  really  the  better  for  what  they 
are  taught,  and  then  the  master  will  do  hii  duty  with  mora 
heartiness,  A  parent  with  tact  will  not  take  note  of  ewy 
single  fault,  or  scold  his  son  violen'ly  for  once  in  a  way 
talking  rather  thick  on  his  return  from  a  dinner  party. 
When  the  young  people  are  old  enough  to  marry,  ha 
should  encourage  them  to  look  out  for  partners  in  tbdr 
own  station  of  life,  since  those  marriages  are  the  happieet 
in  which  the  parties  first  are  matched  before  tbey  manr. 
Plutarch's  views  on  education  are  decidedly  enlighteneO, 
and,  perhaps  it  may  be  added,  eminently  practicaL 

In  one  of  his  essays  he  tells  us  how  we  are  to  distinguish 
a  flatterer  from  a  friend.  He  begins  with  a  bit  of  philoe- 
ophy.  Truth,  he  says,  is  a  particle  of  the  divinity,  and  ia 
the  origin  of  all  gfloA  to  man ;  hence,  the  flatterer  is  an 
enemy  to  the  gods.  He  contradicts  the  divine  sentencei 
"  Know  thyselfl"  by  teaching  every  one  to  deceive  him*el£ 
The  most  perilous  sort  of  flattery  is  that  which  is  grave  and 
solemn  in  its  deportment,  and  which  never  relaxes  its  at- 
tentions. There  is  the  fialterer  who  will  pretend  that  he  is 
afflicted  with  the  same  ailments  aa  yourself.  The  parasite* 
of  the  blind  tyrant,  Dionysius,  humored  him  by  stumbling 
against  each  other,  and  jostling  the  dishes  off  his  table. 
Flattery,  it  may  be  presumed,  was  reduced  to  a  fine  art  ia 
the  ancient  as  well  as  in  the  modern  world;  and  Plutarch'* 
own  age  was  especially  one  in  which  the  parasite  drove  an 
uncommonly  prosperous  trade.  The  versatile  Greek,  aa 
may  be  seen,  was  in  this  line  as  in  others  singularly  sac- 
ceistiil.  Hence,  this  particular  essay  was  well  suited  to 
the  time.  A  good  saying  of  Dic^eues  is  quoted  in  it ; 
"That  he  who  would  be  saved  must  have  good  friends  or 
violent  enemies,  and  it  is  safest  for  him  to  lure  both." 

"  Tranquillity  of  mind  "  was  a  subject  on  which  every 
philosopher  had  somethiiig  to  say.  Stoics  and  Epicureani 
both  professed  to  make  it  their  ultimate  object ;  and  in  a 
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iBCayiaa  age,  io  which  political  life  bad  lost  all  the  vivid- 
hbbb  of  StraieT  dftvs,  &nd  a  health;  repose  DatnrallT  Menied 
ttie  best  atUinabfe  rennlt,  it  was  wire  to  be  much  diacoMeii 
FlaUrcb  points  ont  what  a  nditake  it  is  to  suppose  that 
persona  who  have  the  least  to  do  are  the  most  contented. 
Women,  he  observes,  are  apt  to  be  particularly  restless,  and 
proDB  to  violent  emoUona.  One  ereat  cause  of  people's  , 
oneasliieH  is  that  ihejr  accustom  uiemselves  too  mnch  to 
live  for  other  men's  aakes  rather  than  their  own,  and  are 
alwK^a  troubling  themselves  with  the  fancf  that  the;  are 
being  pitied  or  looked  down  upon  bj  others.  li  a  man  bu 
money,  he  worries  bimielf  by  supposing  that  men  deapiae 
him  because  he  is  not  a  senator  or  a  eeneral.  A  rich  land' 
owner  will  make  himself  miserable  because  hia  hones  or 
his  dogs  do  not  make  such  a  fine  ahow  as  those  of  hia  neigh- 
bor. Or  a  successful  ^neral  will  vex  bimaelf  to  death 
because  he  finds  himaefi'  deatitute  of  the  gift  of  eloquence, 
instead  of  quietly  resigning  himself  to  Achilles'  state  of 
mind,  who  was  contept  Co  be  simply  a  warrior :  — 


Or  a  wealthy  nobleman  who  wiiihea  to  be  thought  an  art- 
critic  may  meet  with  a  humiliating  rebuff,  like  that  which 
Apelles  once  administered  to  a  Persian  satrap,  who  came 
into  his  studio,  and,  after  looking  round,  began  to  plunze 
into  artistic  talk.  "  While  you  held  your  tongue,"  said 
Apelles,  "  we  all  took  you  for  a  very  great  man,  and  were 
lost  in  admiration  at  the  purple  and  gold  of  your  attire ; 
hut  as  soon  as  you  opened  your  month,  the  very  boys  who 
mix  my  colors  could  not  htup  lauf^hing  at  you."  The  va- 
rious ways  in  which  fools  will  persist  in  cutting  themselves 
off  from  tranquillity  of  mind  was  very  happily  described  by 
Plutarch. 


PLUTARCB'S  ESSATS. 
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A  talkative  physician,  he  says, 
disease.  If  he  praises  you  for  obeviQE  his  directions,  his 
praise  is  worse  than  censure.  Talkative  persons  in  gen- 
eral are  as  bad  aa  hosts  who  wiil  make  their  gueits  drink 
wine  to  excess,  and  show  themaetves  just  as  destitute  of 
Eood  breeding  and  education.  One  who  is  prone  to  this 
nult  should  be  shy  of  talking  on  subjects  in  which  he  has 
a  special  interest.  The  soldier  should  not  L>b  always  talk' 
ing  of  battles,  or  the  lawyer  of  lawsuits  ;  both  should  rather 
^m  at  conversation  on  subjects  from  which  tbey  may  ac- 
quire fresh  ideas.  'On  the  vice  of  inquisitiveneaa,  Plutarch 
u  particularly  severe,  loquiaitive  people  were,  I  have  no 
doubt,  very  numerous  in  his  time.     The  charactBr  of  tbe 

Se  was  particularly  favorable  to  the  development  of  this 
lagreeaole  quality  which,  it  may  be  observed,  was  rather 
congenial  to  the  Greek  mind  and  diaposition.  Plutarch 
tells  na  that  there  was  a  boat  of  persons  to  whom,  we  may 
be  sure,  the  sensational  paragraphs  in  our  papers  would 
have  been  exactly  suited.  These  persons  likea  to  hear  of 
nothing  so  much  as  accidents,  murders,  intrigues,  quarrels 
between  relations,  aud  were  everlastingly  talking  of  some- 
thing tragical,  horrible,  or  nasty.  He  compares  them  to 
fowls,  because  their  chief  delight  Is  to  acrape  up  the  dung- 
hill of  all  the  hidden  evils  of  their  neigbborbood. 

In  one  of  his  essays  he  gives  ftdvlce  to  married  people. 
He  warns  women  gainst  tie  various  tricks  connected  with 
husband-bunting,  and  says  that  this  is  the  way  to  get  a  sot 
-or  a  foot  for  a  husband.  The  wife  must  not  even  boast  of 
her  fortune  or  of  her  good  looks,  nor  muat  she  gad  about  to 
places  of  amusement.  She  must  not  wrangle  with  her  bus- 
Dand  when  he  has  a  dinner-party.  The  nuaband,  on  his 
ride,  ought  to  make  it  a  practice  to  let  his  wife  share  in  his 
various  pleasures  and  amuaements.  Husband  and  wife 
moat  be  of  the  same  religion.  Plutarch  lays  great  stress 
<n  this.  No  sacrifice,  he  says,  can  l>e  acceptable  to  the 
gods  but  such  as  is  offered  by  the  wife  with  the  husband's 
knowledge  and  approval.  His  views  about  marriage  have 
muoh  delicacy  and  reGnemenL  Souls  are  melt^  and 
twined  together  in  the  union  which  love  inspires.  Those 
who  are  thns  unit«d  cannot  look  .on  themselves  tm  separate 
persons,  but  live  with  mutual  reverence  and  fidelity.  The 
">n  which  purifies  and  ennobleit,  and  leada  to  true  and 


worthy  compaoionshlp,  is,  according  to  Plutarch,  at  the 
root  of  marriage.  Here,  we  are  on  the  verge  of  sentimeoti 
which  we  nsudly  think  were  dngularly  foreign  to  the  an- 
cient world. 

It  would  seem  that  some  of  the  philosophers  and  teachers 
of  Plutarch's  time,  almost  in  anticipation  of  the  spirit  out 
of  which  monaaticiam  was  subsequently  developed,  set  be- 
fore their  disciples  a  life  of  absolute  retirement  as  the  best 
ideal  at  which  they  could  aim.  "  Live  concealed  "  was  the 
motto  which  they  adopted.  Plutarch  refutes  tbem  witJi 
the  ai^ument  that  men  can  only  be  said  truly  to  live  when 
tbey  endeavor  to  serve  each  other  in  a  true  spirit  of  benefi- 
cence. Life  has  been  Eiven  ns  that  we  qaybave  sympathy 
with  one  another  ;  and  the  great  reward  of  the  good  and 
virtuous  is  to  be  gathered  tcvetber  into  a  culUvated  and 
sympathetic  society  ;  while  tbe  punishment  of  the  wicked 
is  inglorious  obicnrity  and  final  extinction.  Some  of  our 
best  and  noblest  conceptions  of  human  life  are,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  closely  allied  to  this  beautiful  thought. 

The  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  age,  and  that  parUal 
disappearance  of  national  distinctions  whirh  Roman  imp»- 
rialism  was  bringing  about,  fully  account  for  Plntarcn's 
sentiments  about  baniabment  and.exile.  We  are  not  in 
the  least  surprised  to  find  him  working  out  in  detail  the 
growing  idea  that  man  is  a  citizen  of  the  world,  and  that 
the  sort  of  patriotism  which  clings  to  a  particular  state  or 
country  is  unworthy  of  a  pbilosopber.  He  mentions  men 
of  genius  to  whom  exile  had  been  a  positive  stimulus,  to 
whom,  in  fact,  the  Muaes  had  rendered  banishment  abelp 
towards  the  completion  of  their  best  literair  productions. 
He  even  goes  lo  far  as  to  suggest  that  while  from  one  point 
of  view  we  may  claim  a  kind  of  universal  citizenship,  yet 
from  another  we  are  but  strangers  and  exiles  in  this  pres- 
ent world.  Thia  was  one  of  those  modes  of  thoi^bt  which 
marked  the  coming  in  of  a  new  set  of  moral  forces  and 
infiuencea. 

The  death  of  a  daughter  in  early  childhood,  gave  occa- 
sion to  a  letter  of  consolation  to  his  wife,  in  which  be 
seeks  lo  dwell  on  the  bright  side  of  tbe  affliction.  The 
child's  loss  was,  he  says,  to  herself  nothing ;  indeed.  It 
might  be  regarded  aa  a  blessing,  Inasmuch  aa  it  is  the  in- 
evitable tendency  cd*  old  age  to  stain  and  corrupt  the  soul 
with  an  excessive  love  of  earthly  things.  The  spirit 
which  soon  quits  iti  imprisonment,  and  has  scarcely  nad 
time  to  attach  itself  lo  the  world  of  sense,  returns  naturally 
to  its  native  vigor  and  beauty,  and  passes  at  once  into 
the  enjoyment  of  an  exquisite  and  refined  bliss.  Here, 
loo,  we  nave  the  graceful  expression  of  one  of  our  most 
fondly  cherished  beliefs. 

Politics  were  a  subject  with  which  Plutarch  could  not 
have  had  much  practical  acquaintance  ;  and  his  political 
precepts,  as  he  calls  one  of  bia  essays,  are  nothing  but 
a  summary  oE  the  thoughts  and  opinions  of  others.  He 
mtikes,  however,  one  remark  which  will  interest  a  modem 
reader.  There  are,  he  says,  two  ways  of  beginning  politi- 
cal lite.  Success  as  an  author,  or  as  a  lawyer,  or  as  a  sol- 
dier, is  one  way  -,  another  way  is  to  attach  one's  self  to 
some  veteran  statesman,  and  to  serve  under  him  in  varir 
oua  offlcea.  This  latter  may  be  the  slowest,  but  it  is,  in 
Plutarch's  opinion,  the  best  and  safest  way.  To  govern 
rightly,  he  aaya,  one  must  first  learn  obedience  thoroughly. 
He  observes  that  people  in  general  like  there  to  be  a  mod- 
erately strong  opposition,  otnerwise  they  are  sure  to  dis- 
trust the  government  He  seems  to  have  had  a  pretty 
clear  perception  of  what  we  speak  of  as  government  1^ 

From  the  above  specimens  a  &ir  notion  may,  I  think,  be 
gathered  of  the  general  style  and  character  of  Plutarch's 
moral  eaaaya  I  now  pass  to  his  more  abstruse  writing 
the  philosophical  essays.  Of  these,  too,  there  is  a  consid- 
erable number.  Some  of  them  deal  with  very  curious  and 
recondite  subjects,  and  present  a  strange  mixture  of  Greek 
and  Oriental  speculation.  It  was  the  tendency  of  the  age 
to  blend  bother  theology,  physics,  and  metaphysics. 
These  essays  are  chiefly  interesting  as  illustrating  thia 
peculiar  tendency,  and  as  helping  us  to  understand  the  in- 
tcilactual  atmosphere  of  a  remarkable  period.    ' 
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PlaUrth,  it  would  seem,  specially  prided  hingelf  on 
being  a  tbeologiao.  For  ihe  popular  worsbip,  for  the  ora- 
cles,  far  everyuiing  io  ikarX  connected  with  religious  belief, 
he  had  much  to  99.y  in  the  way  of  defence  and  apology ; 
in  fact,  he  did  his  best  to  reconcile  reason  and  faith;  and 
in  attempting  to  accomplish  this  result  he  has  anticipated 
to  a  surprising  extent  the  ailments  of  Christian  apolo- 
gleta.  It  is  hardlv  too  mncfi  to  say  that  the  current  an- 
Bwers  of  modern  divines  to  the  Tarious  objections  against 
revealed  religion  are  to  be  found,  almost  in  their  present 
form,  in  the  essays  of  Plutarch.  Some  of  them  ■4>ear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  Bishop  Butler's  •'  Analogy,"  and 
treat,  in  a  precisely  similar  manner,  the  difficulties  of  be- 
lief in  a  moral  government  of  the  world.  1  cannot  doubt 
that  several  of  the  early  Christian  writers  made  use  of 
Plutarch's  philosophical  writings,  and  were  the  means  of 
transmitting  to  our  own  ^e  a  tone  of  religious-  thonght 
with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  and  to  which  the  divine  of 
the  eighteenth  century  gave  particular  expression.  It  is 
at  the  same  time  quite  possible  that  Plutarch,  if^he  knew 
tmything  of  the  Christian  movement,  and  it  is  utterly  in- 
conceivable that  be  should  have  been  wholly  ignorant  of  it, 
ims^ned  that,  so  far  from  indirectly  assisting  it,  he  was 
guarding  the  popular  belief  of  the  heathen  world  from  its 
encroachments. 

One  of  bis  essays,  on  the  delay  oF  the  divine  punishment 
of  the  wicked,  is  a  learned  dissertation  on  a  subject  which 
has  long  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  theologians,  and  it 
really  leaves  little  more  to  be  saia.  Plutarch  starts  with  a 
belief  that  the  Supreme  Divinity  is  the  moral  governor  of 
the  world.  He  begini  by  reminding  us  that  we  must  not 
judge  the  ways  of  Providence  rashly  and  presumpCaouely. 
Next,  he  suggests  that,  with  the  design  of  making  us  leas 
brutal  in  our  impulses  and  teaching  us  patience  and  for- 
bearance, the  Deity  is  patient  and  forbearing  towards  evil- 
doers. To  this  be  adds  that,  to  us  familiar,  reflection  that 
Eportunity  is  thus  allowed  for  repentance  and  reformation. 
It  why  is  it  ^at  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visil«d  on  the 
children  ?  How  can  this  be  reconcilable  with  a  belief  in 
moral  government?  To  these  questions  Plutarch  has  va- 
rious answers.  He  argues  that  the  same  instinct  which 
leads  us  to  hooor  and  to  reward  the  children  of  the  good, 
ought  Io  lead  us  to  acquiesce  in  the  punishment  of  tbo*e  of 
the  wicked.  Next,  he  dwells  on  the  mysterious  connection 
of  cause  and  effect,  which,  though  undeniable,  cannot  in 
many  cases  be  traced.  Why  is  it  stranger  that  a  sin  com- 
mitted in  one  ^e  should  transmit  its  consequences  to  an- 
other, than  that  a  plague  which  had  its  origin  in  Ethiopia 
should  extend  to  Athens  V  Here  we  have  the  argument 
from  anali^y.  Thirdly,  he  insists  that  the  nttture  of  the 
tie  which  hnks  together  the  generations  of  mankind,  ren- 
ders this  particular  law  of  retribution  both  just  and  necea- 
sary.  Each  family,  each  community,  each  nation  has  a 
corporate  life  of  its  own,  and  a  kinu  of  personal  identity, 
which  must  he  rewarded  or  punished,  honored  or-disgraced, 
according  to  its  antecedents.  Thus  the  social  crime  of  one 
age  cannot  but  work  out  its  due  restilt  in  another  age,  and 
to  deny  the  justice  of  this,  would  be  something  like  amiing 
that  a  man  who  owes  a  debt  to-day  is  released  fromit  to- 
morrow because  he  is  no  longer  the  same  person.  Fourthly, 
he  suggesla  that  much  of  the  suffering  which  the  wicked 
entaif  on  their  offspring,  is  preventive  in  its  design,  and_ 
tends  Co  deter  them  Irom  eviL  The  children,  be  observes 
(here  we  are  reminded  of  something  like  the  doctrioe  of 
inherited  sin),  often  succeed  to  the  bad  qualities  of  their 
parents ;  hence  the  Deity,  foreseeing  the  future,  and  ua- 
derstanding  each  man's  character,  interposes  with  the  nec- 
essary discipline  for  connteractins  this  inhented  tendency 
to  evil.  Instead  of  allowing  the  latent  seeds  of  wickedness 
to  KCrmicate,  he  anticipates  their  development  and  extin- 
rnisbes  them.  Fifthly,  it  is  argued  that  this  suffering  of 
Uie  children  for  their  parents'  sins,  is  the  most  powerful 
warning  which  can  be  conceived  against  evil-doing  ;  for 
nothing  distresses  men  more  than  to  see  their  offspring 
visited  by  calamities  brought  on  by  themselves.  The  after 
consequences  of  an  evil  \m,  Plutarch  reumrkji,  are  seen  too 
dimly  and  indistinctly  to  produce  much  impression  on  most 
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m<>n,  whereas  suffering  which  comes  on  children  in  thin 
world,  through  their  parents'  sins,  is  plainly  visible,  Md 
appeals  to  our  strongest  sympathies.  Lastly,  if  the  chil- 
dren are  virtuous,  ley  are  not  really  in  the  long  mn, 
harmed  by  what  their  fathers  and  mothers  have  done. 
Plutarch  supplements  this  rather  weak  argument  by  a  be- 
lief io  a  future  state,  for  which  he  pleads  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  Addison  in  a  paper  of  the  Spectator.  The  Deity, 
he  says,  never  would  nave  lavished  so  much  care  on  ns  if 
we  were  like  the  leaves  which  fall  from  the  trees  in  autamn, 
or  like  the  hothouse  plant  which  withers  and  dies  on  th« 
least  exposure  or  neglect  Addison's  train  of  thought  i« 
exactly  similar.  "  Would  an  infinitely  wise  Being  miAo 
such  glorious  crcattwes  for  so  mean  a  purpose?  Can  Ha 
delight  in  the  production  of  such  abortive  intelligences, 
such  shortrlived  reawanable  beings  ?  "  etc.,  etc.  Plutarch  in 
this  essay  seems  to  sav  all  that  can  be  said  on  an  ever- 
recurring  difficulty,  and  certainly  helps  us  with  some  noble 
thoughts.  In  a  singularly  noteworthy'  passage  hff  dwuea 
that  punishment  can  be  properly  said  to  be  executed  by 
the  supreme  God,  with  whose  nature  and  attributes  such  a 
function  is  incompatible  ;  it  is  a  work  specially  ^pointed 
and  reserved  for  the  Furies.  We  have  here  the  st^gesaoB 
of  a  very  admirable  theology.  Many,  indeed,  of  our  moat 
familiar  religious  sentiments  are  brought  before  ua  in  Ai* 
essay  with  a  breadth  and  elevation  which  we  have  often 
missed  in  the  writings  of  modem  tbeoliwians. 

Plutarch's  reverence  for  the  past  led  him  to  set  a  high 
value  on  the  poetry  of  hia  countrv,  and  to  find  in  it  a  sort 
of  basU  for  his  theological  and  philosophical  •7«te«»- 
Great  poets  and  lawgivers  he  seems  to  have  n^arded  aa 
inspired  teachers  of  mankind,  but  it  was  needful  for  them 
to  be  interpreted  by  philosophers.  In  this  manner  he 
seeks  to  reconcile  the  claims  of  authority  and  reason.  The 
poets,  he  says,  hide  their  thoughts  as  a  vine  does  its  grapea. 
In  interpreting  them,  he  puts  aside  the  physical  explana- 
tions which  were  so  currant  among  some  of  the  earlier 
Greek  philosophers.  This  kind  of  rationalism  was  quitt 
alien  to  bis  tastes.  He  preferred  the  ethical  mode  of  inter- 
pretation, and  connected  the  theological  traditions  handed 
down  by  the  poets  with  the  moral  nature  and  attributes  « 
man.  ■These  traditions  were  in  his  view  the  subjectrmat- 
ter  on  which  enlightened  reason  was  to  work,  and  fttm 
which  it  was  to  draw  conclusions.  Revelation  and  reaaoiu 
in  fact,  are  both  needful  to  man,  the  first  being  embodied 
in  the  writings  of  poets  and  the  sayings  of  lawgivers,  mad 
the  latter,  when  purified  by  philosophy,  enabling  ns  to 
understand  them.  Philosophy  he  calls  itv<rr<n-r">  "» 
guide  to  the  mysteries,"  intimating,  I  suppose,  that  ^c<>^ 
under  suitable  guidanee  could  attain  to  a  knowledge  _<J* 
divine  truth.  A  blind,  unthinking  submission  to  the  wu- 
dom  of  the  past,  Plutarch  certainly  condemns  by  implica- 

One  of  his  most  curious  essays  (its  ^ennineneas  has  been 
questioned,  but  it  harmonizes  with  his  general  scheme  rf 
Uiought)  deals  with  one  of  those  remarkable  facts  of  the 
age,  which  is  significant  of  the  great  change  then  gradually 
stealing  over  men's  minds.  It  is  on  attempt  at  an  expira- 
tion of  the  failure  or  cessation  of  the  oracles  in  the  Ur* 
century  ;  and  I  imagine  that  it  suggested  the  fine  and  well- 
known  passage  io  Milton's  Hymns  on  Christ's  Nativity :  — 

"  The  oracles  arednmb, 
Ko  'oice  or  hideoos  ham 

Runs  through  the  arcbM  roof  in  words  deceiving; 
Apollo  from  his  shrine 


With  hollow  shriek  the  steep  of  Delphos  leaving  ; 
No  nightly  trance  or  breathW  spell  _ 

Inspires  the  pale-ejed  priest  from  the  prophetic  cell. 

In  this  essay  Piutarch  largely  uses  the  Neoplatonic  philoi- 
ophy,  and  indulges  in  what  must  seem  to  ns  the  most  faa- 
cShl  theological  speculations.  He  clearly  felt  the  subject 
one  of  great  difficulty.  A  modem  writer  would  seek  an 
explanation  of  it  in  the  altered  spirit  of  tha  age,  and  reftr 
the  cessation  of  the  oracles  to  much  the  same  general 
causes  as  those  to  which  he  could  trace  the  disappevanoa 
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of  witchcraft.  It  is  scarcely  pouible 
cieion  the  various  influencea  which  fro 
dnce  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  hi 
to  certain  it^aa  and  beliefs.  We  csni 
our  finger  on  the  exact  causes  : 
mental  revolutions,  but  are  obliged  to 
pluiatioiis.     Of  this  special  phenomeno 

oracles  in  the  first  century,  we  can  do  doubt  eii 

■pectable  account,  though  it  would  be  too  muiSi  to  Hay  that 
^e  can  explain  it  fuU^.  One  great  cause  is  no  doubt  to  be 
Bcnght  in  the  extinction  of  separate  nationalities  and  Ihe 
consequent  absence  of  potitical  life  and  activity  under  the 
Roman  empire.  The  growing  prevalence  of  cosmopolitaD 
Ideas  may  have  been  too  much  for  the  local  and  national 
cusociations  which  necessarily  attached  [hemaetves  to 
oracles.  The  subject  presents  a  wide  and  interesting  field 
of  speculation.  It  is  luegested  in  Plutarch's  essay  that  the 
■wickedness  of  mankind  may  be  the  chief  and  principal 
(»nse  of  this  withdrawal  of  aivine  direction.  ''There  was 
no  open  vision,"  it  is  said  in  the  First  Book  of  iJaniuel,  tA  a 
disorderly  and  anarchical  time  in  the  history  of  the  jews. 
But  Plutarch  canoot  allow  this  explanation,  as  he  thinks 
that  it  attributes  unworthy  feelings  and  emotions  to  the 
Divinity.  Could  it  then  be  due,  he  asks,  to  the  depopu- 
lated condition  of  the  world  and  of  Greece  particularly, 
which  he  seems  to  have  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  marked 
features  of  his  age?  The  country  districts  of  both  Greece 
and  Italy  were  no  doubt,  from  various  causes,  much  less 
populous  than  tbey  had  been  in  foimer  times.  Population 
was  aggregated  into  great  cities,  come  of  which  were  prob- 
ably crowded  to  a  degree  never  before  known.  Bot  the 
real  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  oracles,  PIutarx;h  traces  to  a 
■ort  of  temporary  break-down  in  the  supernatural  machin- 
ery which  regulates  human  affairs.  The  gifts  of  the  gods 
to  mankind  are,  he  thinks,  in  their  nature  transitory  ;  and 
it  is  moreover  very  hard  to  define  how  far  the  supreme 
providence  extends,  and  whether  it  is  strictly  the  cause  and 
(Higin  of  all  things.  Many  things,  among  then  the  oracles, 
may  be  left  by  tlte  gods  to  subordinate  beings  or  deemons, 
who  themselves,  from  time  to  time,  fail  and  perish,  and  are 
•acceeded  by  others.  This  strange  notion  he  confirms  by 
B  singular  story  of  an  occurrence  which  is  said  to  have  hap- 
pened during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  and  to 
nave  been  reported  to  him. 

A  ship,  on  its  way  from  Greece  to  Italy,  was  becalmed 
near  the  Echiuades  Islaads,  off  the  coast  of  Acarnania,  and 
ft  voice  was  heard  by  the  passengers  calling  on  one  Thamus 
by  name,  who,  it  appears,  was  aQ  Egyptian  sailor  on  board 
the  vessel,  but  scarcely  known  to  any  one.  To  the  third 
call  he  replied,  "  Here,  I  am  the  man."  The  voice  then 
directed  him,  on  the  ship's  arrival  at  a  particular  place,  to 
make  known  that  the  great  god  Pan  was  dead.  "The  pas- 
sengers were  much  astonished  and  perplexed,  and  there 
was  a  warm  discussion  as  to  whether  Uie  voice  should  be 
obeyed  or  disregarded.  Thamus  made  up  his  mind,  in  the 
event  of  a  calm,  to  do  as  he  was  bid,  and  as  the  wind  was 
perfectly  still  and  the  sea  smooth,  on  their  reaching  the 
place  in  question,  be  stood  on  the  deck,  and  with  his  face 
towards  the  land,  he  exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice,  "The 
great  Pan  is  dead."  Then  followed  a  dismal  noise  of 
groaning  and  lamentation,  which  was  heard  by  all  the  pas- 
•engers,  who  on  their  arriral  at  Rome  reported  this  mar- 
tbIIous  incident  This  story  is  told  by  Plutarch  in  proof 
and  illustration  of  his  theory,  that  the  demons  or  subordi- 
nate divinities  are  themselves  mortal,  and  he  thus  suggests 
that  the  cessation  of  the  oracles  may  be  compared  to  that 
of  music  in  the  absence  of  the  musician.  This,  however,  is 
not  all  he  has  to  sav  in  explanation.  He  goes  on  to  mix 
together  theological  and  physical  speculations  in  a  strange 
compound.  Although  the  earth  is  itself  indestructible,  yet 
its  virtues  and  properties  are  liable  to  decay.  Inspiration 
itself  may  be  partly  the  result  of  phyeical  or  natural 
causes.  The  prophetic  faculty  on  which  oracular  re- 
sponses depend,  may  rcmun  dormant  from  never  having 
Iwen  brought  into  contact  with  the  proper  object  which 
can  alone  stimulate  It  and  call  out  its  activity.  Vapors 
and  exhalations  may  thus  have  their  part  in  producing  the 


conditions  under  which  oracles  are  given.    Hence  aoy 

physical  changes  in  the  earth  may  conspire  with  the  decay 
and  failure  of  supernatural  powen  in  bringing  about  this 
temporary  failure  of  the  oracles  We  are  here  in  a  curious, 
perhaps  a  barren  field  of  thought.  Yet  these  speculations 
of  Plutarch  and  the  Neoplatonists  have  had  their  counter- 


iplatonii 
lodem  times.  They  are,  at  least,  a  remarkable 
chapter  in  tha  history  of  human  thought,  and  cannot  be 
ignored  by  those  who  wish  to  understand  the  mental  char- 
acteristics of  the  first  and  second  centuries. 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  a  man  of  so  speculative 
a  mind  as  Plutarch  should  have  taken  no  notice  of  Chria- 
tianity.  Uccaaionally.  his  language  reminds  us  of  some  of 
St  Paul's  phrases.  The  "  principalities  and  powers  "  of 
which  the  Christian  apostle  speaks,  would  seem  to  belong 
to  much  the  same  atmosphere  of  thought  as  that  in  which 
Plutarch  moved.  There  is  an  allusion  in  one  of  his  writ- 
ings to  some  philosophers,  known  as,  «\irlimiii(,  a  name 
which  probably  implied  that  they  made  hope  their  fummum 
homaa.  It  has  been  thought  that  Plutarch  may  have  here 
been  glancing  at  the  Christian  community.  This  I  believe 
to  be  the  merest  conjecture.  The  early  CbrisUaas  could 
hardly  have  been  described  as  a  sect  of  philosophers.  The 
title  was  one  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  was  never  applied 
to  them,  and  it  was  one  which,  I  imagine,  they  did  not 
claim  or  covet.  Possibly,  Plutarch's  veneration  for  antiq- 
uity may  have  led  him  to  pass  by  unnoticed  a  sect  wbicli 
professed  an  entirely  new  religious  belief,  and  was  at  the 
same  time  averse  to  all  philosophical  speculation.  He  would 
have  been  quite  out  of  sympathy  with  many  of  the  pecul- 
iarly distinctive  Christian  doctrines,  though  there  are,  as 
I  have  shown,  several  points  of  contact  between  his  ideas 
and  those  which  we  commonly  associate  with  Christianity. 
To  those  who  feel  that  it  is  interesting  to  trace  such  con- 
nections, and  to  find  much  of  our  modern  thought  antici- 
pated in  curious  and  unexpected  ways,  bi«  essays  will  be 
by  no  means  an  unattractive  study. 
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People  who  live  tn  an  island  that  is  tolerably  water-tight 
and  very  generally  under  cultivation,  with  short  rivers  that 
have  their  sources  in  small  hills,  have  more  cause  for  grati- 
tude than  tbey  are  apt  to  consider.  In  England  we  may  be 
CTcposcd  to  hazards  from  the  elements  like  our  neighbors. 
We  have  our  conflagrations,  although  our  cities  are  never 
consumed  like  Chicago,  and  although  our  damp  brickwork 
does  not  catch'fire  and  burn  like  the  sun-dried  shingles  in 
Constantinople  or  Smyrna.  We  have  gales  destructive 
enough  to  our  shipping,  although  we  do  not  experience 
tropical  cyclones.  But  as  for  water,  though  we  have  it  in 
iuperfiuity,  above,  beneath,  and  all  around  us,  it  has  done 
us  but  little  harm  since  the  sea  is  said  to  have  turned  Earl 
Godwin's  manors  into  what  are  now  the  Goodwin  Sands. 
Fearing  nothing  more  serious  than  waves  washing  into  our 
cellars  or  setting  the  ground-floors  afloat  in  the  streets  of 
some  of  our  riparian  villages,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  realize 
the  perpetual  icdmineQce  of  such  catastrophes  as  that  which 
befell  the  capital  of  the  Czars  the  other  day,  or  to  sympa- 
thize in  the  apprehensions  of  those  who  must  exist  in  con- 
tinual  terror  of  submersion. 

Look,  for  example,  at  onr  neighbors  in  Holland.  Habit 
of  course  goes  a  long  way,  and  it  is  lucky  for  them  that 
they  are  constitutionally  phlegmatic ;  otherwise  the  sense  of 
living  under  the  ocean  level  would  be  altogether  too  much 
for  their  nerves.  Some  parts  of  their  conntrv  are  more 
exposed  than  others,  but  all  Dutchmen  are  in  tna  position 
of  passengers  in  a  ship  at  sea,  whose  safety  must  depend  a 
good  deaf  on  the  chances  of  the  weather  and  on  other  cir- 
cumstances beyond  their  control.  A  leak  may  be  sprung 
at  any  moment  in  those  great  ocean  dykes  which  protect 
the  islands  between  the  Maas  and  the  Scheldt,  and  stretch 
along  the  coast  from  opposite  Alkmaartotheportof  Nieuwe 
Diep  and  the  Helder.  A  spring  tide,  driven  on  by  north- 
weat  winds,  might  make  the  leak  a  breach  which  there 
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would  be  no  itopping.  The  bulwarks  that  oppose  them- 
■elvea  to  the  North  Sea  are  frail  barriers  of  aaad  bound 
t<^ther  by  the  roots  of  graisei  Everything  depends  on 
anremittiag  atteotioo,  and  when  the  enemy  attacki  them 
all  along  the  line  with  extraordinary  violence,  and  in  the 
hours  of  darkness  too,  the  moitpainatAking  precautions  may 
prove  uoavailiog. 

It  U  an  odd  reflection  that  so  much  valuable  property  — 
houses  raised  upon  plies,  Uie  rich  contents  of  warehouses 
and  magaiines  stretching  along  the  banks  of  canals,  polders 
reclaimed  at  enormous  ezpease,  and  covered  with  cattle  — 
must  betrusted  to  the  vigilance  of  a  line  oFseotineli  In 
momenta  that  are  pregnant  with  danger.  Nor  is  it  only 
on  one  side  and  in  froot  of  them  that  the  Dutch  have  to 
keep  a  lookout.  If  it  were  so,  the  more  inland  cities  and 
those  situated  in  the  comparatively  hilly  country  towards 
Utrecht  might  fbel  tolerably  comfortable.  But  there  are 
enemies  widiin  as  well  as  witbonL  The  great  rivers  are 
almost  a*  dangerous  as  the  ocean,  and  must  be  confined 
within  certain  limits  by  a  similar  costly  system  of  embank- 
ments. Indeed  the  danger  from  the  rivers  is  the  more  con- 
stant and  urgent,  although  the  ultimate  possibilities  may 
be  less  terrible.  Every  year  it  -is  certain  that  the  rainfall 
and  the  melting  snows  from  Switzerland  and  Germany  will 
come  draining  down  upon  the  flats  of  Holland.  The  fall  of 
the  ground  gradually  becomes  more  and  more  gentle,  until 
at  last  the  waters  stagnate  rather  than  run  upon  a  level 
which  is  almost  a  dead  one.  Tlie  mass  drags  itself  along  to 
the  tea,  Ihrough  a  variety  of  tortuous  channels  encumbu«d 

K  sandbanks  and  shut  in  \)y  shifting  or  siltingbars.  At 
itwyk  the  Rhine  is  positively  lifted  out  of  Holland  by 
help  of  powerful  machmery.  And  while  the  elaborate 
system  of  dykes  and  locks  must  always  be  looked  to  and 
kept  in  repair,  the  pumps  are  constantly  going  all  over  the 
country.  Water  will  leak  in,  and  the  excessive  rainfall  will 
not  drain  off.  The  whole  nation  has  to  contribute  to  the 
enormous  Government  insurances  against  the  disappearance 
of  the  country  under  the  chances  of  a  second  delnge.  To 
sav  nothing  of  the  armies  of  skilled  workmen,  common 
laonrers,  and  watchmen  employed  on  the  hydraulic  works, 
some  of  the  most  responsible  and  best  paid  posts  under 
Government  are  those  of  the  waterservice.  We  can  under- 
stand familiarity  with  danger  breeding  disregard  of  it,  and 
people  learning  to  steep  unconcernedly  under  the  brimming 
reservoir  that  is  held  suspended  over  their  heads.  Perhaps 
it  is  less  easy  to  compreoend  how  a  frugal  and  almost  par- 
simonious nation  hat  come  to  support  habitually,  with  little 
grumbling,  so  exceptional  a  drain  on  its  moderate  resources. 

We  must  admire  the  position  which  the  Duteh  have 
taken  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  think  them  well 
entitled  to  (he  money  which  they  have  succeeded  in  accu- 
mulating, when  we  remember  the  weight  they  carry  in  the 
race  with  their  rivals.  Not  only  is  Uieir  wealthy  capital 
Mt  down  In  the  most  out-of-the-way  corner  of  Europe,  the 
way  to  it  being  through  enormously  expensive  canals  or 
by  a  roost  circuitous  and  intricate  navigation,  but  they 
have  to  pay  annually  the  whole  cost  of  their  hydraulic 
works  for  the  bare  privilege  of  living  and  trading.  We 
should  admire  their  position  even  more,  and  be  more  sur- 
prised at  it,  were  it  not  for  the  profits  which  they  have 
Deen  drawing  from  their  Eastern  dependencies  since  Gen- 
eral Van  der  Bosch  revolutionized  their  colonial  system. 
For  it  really  is  the  system  of  la^  In  Java  that  maintains 
the  Dutch  dykes  so  substantially,  and,  should  Liberal  poli- 
ticians be  loo  radical  In  tbelr  measures  of  colonial  reform, 
they  may  find  that  they  have  literally  dragged  their  country 
under  water. 

Tike  Dntch  are  a  people  apart,  and  live  under  most 
peculiar  conditions.  But  there  are  fbw  i^  Uie  other  Con- 
tinental nations  that  have  not  also  their  perils  by  water. 
We  do  not  talk  of  such  backward  countries  as  Greece  and 
Turkey,  where  the  arts  of  administnktlon  am  in  their 
infancy,  and  the  public  works  In  remote  districts  are  in 
embryo ;  where  water-courses  which  are  almost  dry  in  the 
summer  are  turned  into  roarinz  floods  in  the  winter,  and 
where  a  hot  spring  and  a  sudden  melting  of  the  snow 
•weep*  everytUng  away  that  it  under  high-flood  mark. 


The  r 


jre  from  hazards  of  mb  kind,  and  their  inbabilatits 

are  too  often  the  victims  of  circumstances  which  ftt  best 
they  can  only  modify.  Everything  has  been  done  to  tha 
French  rivers  that  science  and  intelligence  can  snggea^ 
and  vet  in  France  floods  are  at  perpetual  recurrenoe.  It 
has  been  found  impossible  to  bndte  that  "  revolutioaary 
torrent "  of  the  Loire,  and  mnch  of  what  ought  to  be  the 
richest  land  in  Touraine  lies  buried  under  its  gravel  and 
shinglx.  The  soil  on  its  banks  is  often  so  valuable  that  it 
is  well  worth  while  going  to  great  expense  in  the  way  of 
clearing  it  after  an  overflow,  and  banking  it  In  againat 
another  one.  It  is  much  too  good  to  be  abandoned,  yet 
much  of  It  is  held  on  the  precarious  tenure  of  the  caprib«* 
of  the  stream. 

The  city  of  Lyons,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  two 
groat  navigable  rivers,  can  boast  of  one  of  the  ooblast 
sites  in  France.  With  its  double  water-way  and  Its  un- 
limited water-power,  it  is  indicated  by  the  nature  of  tfain^ 
as  a  great  Industrial  and  commenrial  centre,  and  (ocli  it 
must  conUnue  to  be.  Yet,  rich  as  Lyons  is,  its  riehn 
scarcely  suffice  to  relieve  the  distrcM  created  by  tlie  period- 
leal  inundation  of  its  rivers.  Frequently  of  late  vaais 
it  has  thrown  itself  upon  the  charity  of  France  and  the 
world.  No  st«te  money  has  been  grudged  there.  On 
lime-serving  and  lavish  Govemmenta  the  cuty  has  had  the 
double  clum  of  its  wealth  and  iti  torbalence.  Prefecta 
who  have  had  instructions  to  be  severe  in  their  repreaaive 
measures  towards  the  quarter  of  the  Croix  Rousse  bsT* 
been  told  at  the  same  tune  to  spare  nothing  in  (heway  of  - 
public  works  that  may  avert  the  causes  of  misery  and 
consequent  discontent. 

Yet,  so  long  as  the  RhOne  rises  in  the  snow-fields  of  tha 
Alps,  and  drains  great  portions  of  the  Jura  range,  no 
money  or  care  can  ensure  the  city  against  the  cEuioa* 
of  an  occasional  deluge.  The  RhOna  and  Loire  an 
specially  unmanageable,  and  Lyons  and  the  towna  below 
it  suffer  more  than  most  cities  ;  hot  even  along  the  quietar 
German  rivers  the  natives  have  their  troubles.  It  i* 
always  a  time  of  anxiety  in  places  like  Coblenz  and  Co- 
logne where  the  Rhine  comes  down  in  spring  with  tba 
breakine  Ice ;  the  Elbe  is  often  dangeroas  when  It  mahea 
ont  of  £e  narrow  gorge  that  threads  the  hills  of  Bohemia 
and  the  Saxon  Switzerland,  although  fortunately  Dreadao 
Is  raised  safely  out  of  reach ;  while  as  for  the  Danube,  the 
whole  of  the  pluu  below  Presbure  is  changed  in  the  ipruiK 
into  a  vast  take.  Fortunately  this  is.  so  well  understood 
that  the  Hungarians  take  their  measures  accordingly,  and 
regard  the  annual  overflow  as  a  means  of  irrigating  thair 
meadow-land. 

In  mountainous  Spain  there  is  much  dam^e  done 
annually,  although  rivers  like  the  Tagus,  which  t*ke  tba 

Greatest  liberties  with  their  banks,  run  chiefly  throi^h 
istricta  that  are  waste  or  pastoral.  But  the  citizens  of 
Cordova  and  Seville  too  often  see  the  Gandalquivir  do 
frightful  damage  in  their  corn-lands  and  orange-garden^ 
while  in  the  latter  citv  it  eets  the  lower  quartere  afloat. 
It  is  Italy,  however,  that  actually  suffers  more  by  watar 
tban  any  other  European  country.  It  cannot  take  imma- 
diate  precautions  like  Holland.  It  is  cultivated  very 
differently  from  Turkey  or  the  wilder  provinces  of  Spain. 
Am}  now  that  so  many  of  its  mountains  have  been  stripped 
of  thuir  timber,  it  seems  altogether  impossible  to  break  or 
to  regulate  the  great  rush  of  water  thkt  sometimes  cooMa 
down.  The  same  problem  meets  the  engineer  eve^whait^ 
although  Its  conditions  may  varv.  A  Commission  haa 
been  sitting  on  the  embanking  of  the  Tiber,  and  the  i»a 
conclusion  to  which  its  members  have  unanimously  coma 
is  that  every  efiectual  remedy  must  be  enormously  expea- 
sive.  There  Is  not  a  little  stream  that  comes  down  froei 
the  mountain  ranges  anywhere  between  the  Cornice  and 
Calabria  but  becomes  a  local  scoui^  In  the  season.  Tba 
outbreaks  of  tbe  Po  are  proverbial ;  along  a  good  part  of 
its  course  it  runs  through  something  like  a  desert  of  ita 
own  creating,  and  its  tributaries  tw  feed  the  irrigation 
system  of  Lombardy  and  Venice  are  almost  as  dangerooa 
servants  aa  they  are  lueful  ones. 
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Host  of  these  people  cannot  help  themselves ;  nor  can 
thej  directly  blame  either  themselves  or  their  predecessors. 
They  make  the  best  of  an  inSTitable  state  of  things,  or 
«]He  [h^  ran  certain  risks  on  a  deliberate  calcnlatlon  of 
the  compensating  sdvaotogea.  But  St.  Petersburg,  which 
bai  jnst  suffered  so  terribly,  is  a  strange  exception.  Peter 
the  Great  had  all  his  vast  empire  to  choose  mim  when  he 
decided  to  bnild  a  second  capital ;  hii  choice  seems  to  liave 
been  dictated  fay  his  semi-barbarian  snsceptibilities,  and 
his  subjects  ever  since  have  been  paying  the  penalty  ofhis 
vanity.  He  desired  to  dr^  his  Tartar  Empire  into  inti- 
mate relations  with  the  old  civilization  of  Europe,  and  so 
he  stuck  down  his  city  at  the  least  inaccessthle  point. 
The  site  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva,  aud  between  the 
Gulf  of  Finliuid  and  the  Lake  Ladoga.  Planted  among 
the  waters  as  the  city  is,  lU  foundations  are  almost  as 
■rtificial  as  those  of  Amsterdam.  And  In  SL  Peterebnrg 
the  water,  knowing  no  distinctions  of  rank,  threatens  io- 
difierently  aristocrats,  merchants,  and  serfs ;  althoneh  the 
ariaUicrattc  quarter,  as  is  befitting,  stands  somewhat  nisher 
than  the  parts  of  the  city  inhabited  by  the  lower  orders. 
Imagine  settlii^  with  your  family  and  property  in  a  city 
where  a  standing  code  of  regulations  fixes  the  number  of 
guns  to  be  firea  for  each  fcrat  that  the  river  rises ;  and 
In  the  inundation  of  l%2i  it  rose  thirteen  feet.  Tiaa  time 
the  rise  has  been  less  severe ;  yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  pie- 
tnre  the  horrors  of  the  other  nieht,  when  a  wild  hurricane 
was  blowing  in  the  darkness,  and  the  guns  from  the  fortress 
and  Admiralty  were  firing  perpetually,  announcing  that 
the  river  was  rising  fast,  while  all  the  canals  were  over- 
flowing. To  the  horrors  of  reality  were  added  those  of 
aacertainty,  for  no  one  coold  tell  whether  1824  might  not 
repeat  itself  in  18T3.  Hearing  of  such  things,  we  repeat 
that  we  in  England  have  good  reason  to  congratulate  our- 
selves on  living  in  a  golden  mean  between  droughts  and 


deluges.     We  may  hare  more  water  in  oae  shape  and 
^    '        agreeable  to  ua,  ""   "     -  '-  -  ■  -■' 
inconveniences  rather  than  calamities. 
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THE  TODAS. 


AuoHO  the  tribes  derived  from  the  "  Dravtdian  "  stock 
in  India,  tlie  Todas  have  especially  been  interesting  to 
Europeans  on  account  of  their  allegwl  moral  peculiarities. 
Colonel  Marshall  vindicates  the  reputation  of  a  race  which 
andouhledly  practises  infanticide  and  polyandry.  Dnder 
hia  guidance,  we  are  almost  led  to  believe  that  this  petty 
tribe  of  Indians,  isolated  in  a  small  plateau  on  the  Nilghin 
hills,  is  gifted  with  all  the  virtues  incidental  to  early  unde- 
veloped humanity.  Life  in  the  habitations  of  the  Todas 
becomes  to  our  author  a  fair  example  of  what  was  the  or- 
dinary sequence  of  domesdc  events  in  the  days  of  Adam 
and  Eve.  Beautifiil  photoxraphs  of  these  persons,  as  they 
exist  at  this  day  in  the  Feiki  clan  of  Todas,  are  given. 
Looking  at  these  photographs,  which  form  the  sixteenth 

Clate  of  Colonel  Marsbalr s  work,  we  are  unable  to  discern 
1  them  any  other  features  than  those  of  the  low-caste  (or 
no-caste)  natives  of  Southern  India. 

A  theory  acquired  a  few  years  ago  an  ephemeral  noto- 
riety in  England  that  there  was  some  connection  between 
tlie  natives  of  the  Dekhan  and  the  Todaa  and  the  Aus- 
tralians. We  were  told  that  "the  only  people  out  of 
Australia  who  present  the  chief  characteristics  of  Aus- 
tralians in  a  well-marked  form  are  the  so-called  hill  tribes, 
who  inhabit  the  interior  of  the  DeUian,  in  HindoBtan. 
An  ordinary  coolie,  such  as  may  be  seen  among  the  crew 
of  any  recently  returned  East  Indiaman,  if  he  were  stripped 
to  the  skin,  would  pass  muster  very  well  for  an  Australian, 
though  he  is  ordinarily  less  coarse  in  skull  and  jaw."  The 
careml  photographs  and  porffalts  which  Colond  Uarshall 

f'ves  are,  however,  destructive  of  such  a  theory.  The 
odas,  debased  and  immoral  though  they  may  be,  are  cer- 
tainly not  at  all  like  Australians  m  features  or  skull  form. 
Still  less,  when  we  follow  the  minute  description  of  the 
habits  and  domestic  customs  which  are  given,  can  we  im- 


agine the  slightest  affinity  between  the  Todas  and  the 
equally  besotted  savages  of  Australia.  They  seem  to  be 
merely  a  race  speaking  a  Dravidian  language  (in  wbich, 
however,  a  few  Sanskrit  words  can  be  detected),  and 
whose  origin  is  probably  the  same  as  that  of  the  other 
Indian  lull  tribes.  These  races  appear  to  hare  been  au- 
tochthonous in  the  world's  history.  There  is  no  tradition 
of  their  migration  from  any  known  spot,  and  their  connec- 
tion with  any  ultra-Indian  race  appears  to  rest  on  the 
vaguest  conjecture  and  the  most  fiseole  comprehension  of 
elementary  facts.  It  being  elearlv  established  that  the 
Toda.race  are  essentially  Indian  m  their  character,  we 
have  to  inquire  into  their  peculiar  habits.  The  evidence 
of  an  aged  Toda  clearly  stablishes  their  former  practice  of 
female  infajiticide.  Thirty  years  ago,  it  is  sud,  it  was  the 
custom  to  kill  children;  but  this  unpleasant  practice  is 
alleged  to  have  died  out.  The  Toda  said,  "  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  wrong  or  not  to  kill  them,  but  we  were 
very  poor  and  could  not  support  our  children.  Now  every 
one  bsB  a  mantle,  hut  formerly  there  was  only  one  for  the 
whole  family ;  and  he  who  had  to  go  out  took  the  mantle, 
the  rest  remiining  naked  at  home.  We  did  not  kill  them 
.^  u...  1 !.  ^ —  .^,g  custom."     The 


who  actfd  the  part  of  baby-killer  used  to  take  the  child 
immediately  it  was  born  and  close  its  nostrils,  ears,  and 
mouth  with  cloth.  "  It  would  shortly  droop  its  head  and 
go  to  sleep.  We  then  buried  It  in  the  zround."  The  in- 
formant went  on  nuvely  to  say,  "  I  don't  know  if  the 
infants  thus  killed  go  to  heaven.  Who  can  tell  such  a 
thing?  "  The  reason  why  female  infanticide  was  adopted 
is  hardly  grasped  hy_  Colonel  Marshall,  nor  can  we  follow 
him  through  tue  statistics  he  gives,  which,  taken  by  them- 
selves, appear  to  show  that  the  practice  is  sUll  in  full 
vigor. 

It  is  indeed  a  very  doubtful  matter  whether  the  pressure 
which  the  English  Government  put  upon  the  Todas  in 
1822  to  induce  them  to  abandon  their  primitive  customs 
was  attended  with  any  practical  result.  Still,  we  must 
take  Colonel  Marshall's  statement  of  the  abrogation  of  the 
practice  at  its  value.  The  practice  of  polyandry,  on  the 
other  hand,  dearly  survives  up  to  the  present  time,  and 
apparently  works  to  the  satisfaction  ofoll  parties  concerned. 
A  husband  and  wifb  are  belrothed,  dowries  being  ex- 
changed between  the  husband  and  the  father  of  the  bride. 
AAer  marriage,  without  any  rites  or  ceremonies,  but  with  - 
the  approtal  of  parents,  and  in  full  cognizance  of  the  vil- 
lage uouimunity  of  relatives,  the  wile  accompanies  her 
husband  to  his  own  house.  If  the  husband  has  brothers  or 
verv  near  relatives  all  living  together,  they  may  each,  if 
both  she  and  hi-  consent,  participate  in  the  right  to  be  con- 
sidered her  husband  also,  on  making  up  a  share  of  the 
dowry  that  has  been  paid.  Younger  brothers,  as  they  grow 
up  to  maturity,  and  other  brothers,  as  they  become  wid- 
owed, may  each  either  take  separate  wivBS  or  purchase 
shares  !n  those  already  In  the  family.  Any  degree  of  com- 
plication in  perfectly  lawful  wedded  life  may  now  be  met 
with ;  from  the  sample  of  the  single  man  living  with  a 
single  wile  to  that  of  a  family  of  relatives  married  to  a 
group  of  wives.     All  their  children  are  held  to  be  brothers 
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ife  between  them  ;  but  a 
more  numerous  a  greater  proportion  of  men  are  able  to 
procore  a  wife  apiece. 

These  customs  of  the  Todas  are  so  peculiar,  aa  opposed 
to  those  of  the  ordinary  savages  of  Sindostan,  that  we  are 
slow  to  accept  the  theory  of  Colonel  Marshall,  that  they 
represent  the  condition  of  a  nation  which  has  only  just 
passed  out  of  the  state  of  actual  monkeydom,  and  is  just 
adopting  the  habits  which  a  later  devi'lopment  mav  lead  to 
the  outcome  of  modem  civilisation.  We  would  rather 
glance  at  the  map,  which  indicates  the  isolated  area  of  the 
mountain  fastnesses  into  which  the  Todas  have  doubtieas 
retired  before  stronger  and  more  warlike  conquerors.  We 
■ee  how  large  a  portion  of  their  vocabulary  is  formed  of 
words  which  are  undoubtedly  derl''  ed  from  the  Sanskrit  and 
Kanarese.     To  us  they  merely  appear  as  an  inoffensive  hill 
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tribe,  devoid  of  all  decencf  and  morality,  who  have  been 
driveD  from  the  lowlaadi  bj  the  constant  wars  and  inva- 
■lonB  which  haje  de«olated  Southern  Jailia  for  three  thoU' 
Band  yeare  it  least.  To  the  author  everything  ii  toaUur  de 
rote,  and  we  have  ia  the  Todac  evidence  of  a  primitive  state 
of  lociety  where  all  teems  to  be  pure  and  undeRled.  Thai 
primitive  state  we  must  seek  in  races  far  lower  than  India 
shows  tons.  We  mast  search  forjhe  origins  of  human 
exiaCence  in  lower  itrata  of  the  earth's  history,  and  it  will 
be  welt  if  we  do  not  find  among  the  low  forms  of  hnman 
life  whiuh  once  existed  in  TaamatitA,  and  still  survive  in 
Anitralia,  the  complications  of  cruelty  and  vEce  which  dis- 
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figure  the  history  of  too  many  of  the  Indian  hill  tribes. 
'"   '  '     allude  to 


It  is  not 


Colonel  Marshall  has  applied  phrenological  analysis  to  the 
present  subject.  The  verdict  of  science  nas  long  sioce  been 
passed  on  tie  effete  phrenology  of  Gall.  The  reaearches 
of  Professor  Ferrier'hiTe  recently  giveo  it  a  decided  coup 
dt  grace.  We  regret  that  no  statistics  like  those  worked 
out  by  Dr.  Beddoa,  of  the  stature  and  complexion  of  the 
Todas,  are  before  OB.  Bat  Colonel  Marshall's  book  is  read- 
able, t|iough  he  has  evidently  not  exhausted  the  facta 
which  lie  has  learned  respectiDg  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing hill  tribes  of  India. 


MARJOBIE   DAW.i 


Mr.  Aldrich  the  author  of  this  little  collection  of  nov- 
elettes, stands,  so  the  Chicago  Evening  Foil  informs  us,  "at 
tlie  head  of  American  story-writers  t^day."  One  of  his 
stories,  according  to  the  Harlford  Courant,  is  a  "thousand 
timea  wittier  than  the  sparkling  society  sketches  of  N.  F. 
Willis."  "  Our  literature,"  adds  the  Boiton  Dailg  Globe, 
"  can  boast  of  nothing  better  in  one  of  its  highest,  but  most 
difficult  departments,  than  these  bright,  fanciful,  and 
humorous  sketches."  We  have  fairly  repeated  the  adver- 
tiaemeota  prefixed  to  "  Marjorie  Daw,"  that  our  readers 
nay  have  their  expectations  aroused  accordingly.  Are  we, 
in  fact,  about  to  have  the  pleasure  —  one  of  the  rarest  that 
&11  to  the  critic's  lot — of  introducing  to  a  new  world  of 
readers  a  genuine  and  hitherto  unhackneyed  genius?  Is 
the  great  American  novelist  come  at  last?  antTwill  he  in- 
tooduce  UB  to  a  form  of  art  at  once  original  and  delightful  ? 
We  should  be  very  glad,  could  we  conscientiously  do  so,  to 
answer  these  quesUons  in  the  affirmative  ;  and  yet  we  must 
admit  that  our  own  anticipations  were  not  of  a  very  san- 

Kine  order  after  reading  these  flattering  testimonies.  Per- 
ps  it  is  the  narrow-minded  prejudice  characteristic  of 
Englishmen  which  has  led  us  to  regard  American  superla- 
tives with  a  certain  degree  of  euspicioo ;  but  the  fact  cer- 
tainly remains  that  we  unconsciously  make  a  considerable 
deduction  from  the  nominal  value  of  those  tributes  befbre 
accepting  them  for  genuine  currency.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  must  guard  onraelTes  against  the  danger  of  the  reaction 
toooften  due  to  extra v^nt  eulogy.  It  would  be  very  cruel 
to  make  poor  Mr.  Aldnch  suffer  for  the  excessive  zeal  of 
his  friends.  Accordingly,  having  purified  our  minds  as 
carefully  as  possible  from  either  kind  of  prejudice,  we  are 
happy  to  express  our  opinion  that  Mr.  Aldrich  writes 
pleasant  and  graceful  little  stories  enough,  and  may  not 
improbably  do  oetter  in  future.  We  fail  to  recojinize  in 
him  an  American  Walter  Scott,  and  we  cannot  honestly 
say  that  he  is  destined  in  our  opinion  to  eclipse  the  reputa- 
tion of  Hawthorne.  Still  anybody  who  likes  literary  trifles 
Bpay  read  him  without  fear  of  offence  from  bad  taste,  if  he 
is  not  likelv  to  be  dazzled  by  unosual  exhibition  of  power. 
If  Mr.  Aldrich  does  not  aim  very  high,  if  his  patbos  is  not 
very  deep,  and  his  humor  not  specially  keen,  lie  has  got  a 
cert^n  sracefulness  of  style  which  is  not  unattractive  in  its 
way.  Ferhap',  however,  the  best  way  of  giving  some  more 
accurate  gauge  of  his  merita  than  can  be  derived  from  mere 

Sneral  terms  of  commendation  is  to  give  some  account  of 
B  story  which  gives  Its  name  to  the  book,  and  which  is 
perhaps  the  must  ingenious  trifle. 

<  Manarit  Dav  By  TtaDUH  B>11(t  Aldrieli.  IiisdoD :  BoBtlwIn  k 
Sou.    Bwton:  Jusak.  OuMdACo.  ISil. 


Poor  Mr.  Flemming  is  laid  up  In  New  York  by  a  broken 
leg.  The  weather  is  hot,  everybody  is  away  for  the  holi- 
days, and  Mr.  Flemming  naturally  becomes  extremely  irri- 
table. Books  have  no  charm  forhim,  except  that  he  keepa 
a  pile  of  Baliacs  near  hu  sofa  to  throw  at  his  servant  on 
the  smallest  provocation.  His  doctor  begins  to  fear  tltat 
he  will  fret  himself  into  a  serious  illness,  and  wrilaa  to  ■ 
common  Inend  in  the  country  to  bag  for  at  least  soma 
cheering  letters.  This  Mend,  a  Mr.  Delaney,  is  nnable  to 
come  to  his  friend  in  person,  but  begins  as  lively  a  corre- 
spondence as  he  can  manage.  Delaney  describes  the 
rather  remote  country  district  in  which  he  is  rusticftlJng, 
but  naturally  is  rather  bard  up  for  topics  interesting  enoo^ 
to  catch  the  attention  of  the  invalid.  He  therefore  snatcbea 
at  the  only  approach  to  an  incident,  by  describing  »  lovely 
young  woman,  Miss  Marjorie  Daw  in  fact,  whom  he  can 
distinguish  from  his  window  swinging  contemplatively  on  a 
hammock.  The  invalid  is  pleased  with  the  description, 
and  begs  Delaney  for  further  information.  Accordingly  it, 
comes  out  by  degrees  that  Delaney  has  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  beautiful  Marjorie ;  then  he  has  long  convera»' 
tions  with  her,  and  Indeed  ventures  to  begin  something 
like  a  decided  flirtation.  The  flirtation,  however,  cornea  b> 
little,  and  from  an  interesting  cause.  It  appears  that,.al- 
tbough  Miss  Daw  has  never  seen  Mr.  Flemming,  she  is  ao 
struclc  by  his  fnend's  description  of  his  merits  that  abe 
gradually  refuses  to  talk  about  anything  else.  Mr.  Dela- 
ney is  puzzled  by  her  enthusiasm  ;  but  beitins  to  believe  in 
theories  of  spiritual  affinity  which  may  bring  together  two 
distant  souls  without  any  of  the  xuuil  material  means  t£ 
communication. 

Meanwhile  Flemming  is  natoraily  touched  by  the  extraor- 
dinary interest  expressed  for  him  by  the  invisible  beaa^. 
He  forgets  his  broken  leg,  and  resolves,  in  spile  of  every- 
thing, to  go  into  the  country  and  there  see  the  exquimta 
Mai^orie  face  to  face.  His  mend  in  vain  raises  difficultlei,  < 
introduces  an  angry  parent  in  the  background,  and  paa- 
sionately  assures  Flemming  that  his  personal  interference 
will  only  bring  about  awkward  complications.  Flemmine 
piqued  and  excited,  finds  that  his  leg  is  sufficiently  cureo, 
and  in  spite  of  mysterious  telcgramsof  an  objurgatory  char- 
acter, rushes  off  to  be  introduced  to  the  lady.     And  then 

—  our  readers  have  possibly  anticipated  the  catastrophe  — 
it  turns  out  that  Miss  Marjorie  Daw  is  a  mere  figment  of 
Delaney'e  .imaftinalioo.  invented  in  order  to  draw  off  hb 
attention  from  his  broken  leg.  The  device  has  been  only 
too  successful,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  its  bold  origina- 
tor finds  it  expedient  to  retire  for  a  time  from  the  wrath  of 
the  invalid  who  has  thus  been  tricked  into  self-fonsetfnlnesa 
Some  writers  of  a  moralizing  tendency  might  think  it  ex- 

Sdient  to  tack  an  explanatory  moral  to  this  little  fable. 
r.  Aldrich  does  not  trouble  himself  with  any  such  mat- 
ters ;  and  we  may  be  grateful  to  him  for  his  reticence. 
Ilie  story  is,  as  it  will  be  seen,  a  mere  trifle ;  but  snch  as  it 
Is,  (t  is  well  done,  and  the  secret  upon  which  it  depends  is 
covered  with  considerable  cleverness  till  the  end.  llie  i«> 
maining  stories  vary  from  the  sentimental  to  the  extrara> 
gant  ;  one  of  them,  about  the  accidental  interment  of  a 
living  man,  may  have  been  suggested  by  Edgar  Foe,  thon^ 
Mr.  Aldrich  makes  a  joke  of  his  story  before  reaching  toe 
conclusion  ;  and  another  upon  an  old  bachelor  with  a  craze 
about  a  son  whom  he  migfatihave  had  if  a  lady  had  married 
him,  and  who  might,  in  that  case,  have  been  killed  by 
tumbling  off  a  roofT  i>  apparently  de«gned  after  the  model 
of  Hawthorne.  Neither  of  them  can  l>e  called  first-rate; 
but  we  may  fairly  say  that  they  are  better  than  the  average 
run  of  maaazine  stories. 

It  wiii  be  plain  from  what  we  have  siud  that  we  do  not 
quite  recognize  the  coming  novelist  in  Mr.  Aldrich  ;  but 
we  are  inclined  to  ask,  even  in  reading  fictions  of  this 
modest  order,  whether  it  is  possible  as  yet  to  discover  any 
national  American  flavor  distinct  from  that  of  other  litoa- 
tnres.  M.  Taine,  as  we  know,  has  written  a  book  showios 
how  completely  all  the  characteristic  qualities  of  English 
writers  have  been  tba  product  of  three  determining  eauiet 

—  the  race,  the  climate,  and  the  epoch.  Our  satisfaction 
in  his  brilliant  explanatbns  is  a  httle  diminiahed  by  tliS 
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recollection  of  the  extremfl  facilitj  vitfa  i*hk'h  «venta  maj 
■Jwajs  be  ezpluoed  after  chej  luve  happened.  Given  a 
Shakeroeare  or  a  Byron,  and  it  ii  delightfully  eaiy  to  (how 
that  a  Shakeipeare  or  a  Bttob  wbi  the  iaevitable  product 
of  a  given  race  acted  npon  bj  a  given  set  of  circa  mBtances. 
It  would  be  a  more  naaHailsbre  triumph  of  crhicum  if 
•omebodj  would  construct  a  theoiy  of  a  literature  from 
pund^  h  priori  coDBiderations.  An  excellent  opportunity 
IB  oHered  in  regard  to  America.  Let  M.  Tame,  or  anj 
person  of  equal  omniieience,  sit  down  and  tell  ua  precisely 
what  will  be  the  cbaracteriBtici  of  American  literature  whea 
completely  developed.  Hii  speculations  could  not  be  veri- 
fied, it  is  probable,  for  a  generation  or  two,  bnt  it  would  be 
extremely  consolatory  to  his  grandchildren  to  know  that 
they  hid  had  so  clever  an  ancestor.  We  must  confess  oui^ 
■elves  onei^ual  to  the  task  for  the  present,  and  indeed  it  is 
ODe  of  no  little  complexity.  The  influences  noticed  by  M. 
Xaine  are  not  easily  estimated  in  this  case.  The  Americans 
■re  perhaps  not  yet  acclimatized ;  they  still  have  something 
of  toe  constitution  which  they  acouired  in  our  fogs,  and 
what  remtuns  tends  to  unfit  them  for  their  fiercer  suns  and 
frosts.  The  race,  again,  is  exceedingly  heterogeneous; 
and  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  kind  M  amalgam  will  be 
formed,  and  bow  an  infusion  of  Teutonic  inysticitm,  or  of 
the  mercurial  Celtic  element,  will  act  upon  the  substratum 
of  Anglo- American  intellect.  We  should  only  be  inclined 
to  say  one  thing  positively  —  namelv,  that  we  utterly  dis- 
trust any  prophecy  that  may  be  made. 

Meanwhile,  however,  if  we  may  venture  to  argue  from 
existing  facte  rather  than  from  abstract  speculation,  we 
fancy  that  we  can  detect  something  charactariitiu  about 
the  tendencies  of  American  literature,  whatever  may  be  the 
ultimate  form  of  its  development.  Kven  these  light  stories 
h»ve  what  may  be  interpreted  as  a  stamp  of  nationality. 
We  do  not  apeak  of  certain  Americanisms  in  language  and 
style;  nor  even  of  the  more  ezlerual  peculiarities  of  the 
writing.  Tlie  difficollies,  indeed,  under  which  every  Amei^ 
ican  author  more  or  lei«  labors  make  themselves  felt.  The 
loss  of  the  picturesque  and  the  general  simplification  of 
•ocial  forms  deprive  oor  cousins  of  a  fertile  source  of  inter- 
oat.  Such  ctiaracters,  for  example,  as  the  stern  parent  or 
the  oppressive  peer  oif  good  old  British  fiction  are  fairly 
exiled  from  the  country.  How  can  porentsl  tyranny  be  in- 
troduced when  a  young  lady  enjoys  and  exercises  the  priv- 
ilege of  Btieing  her  own  friends  wbenever  and  however  she 
pleaKB,  without  the  slightest  reference  to  the  prejudices  of 
lurfiunily?  If  Ameriwuhaveimi  acertain  taintofsnob- 
bishnesa  about  them,  and  even  fall  down  before  a  lord  when 
they  are  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  with  as  good  a  will  as 
the  most  determined  worshipper  of  rank  in  England,  they 
cannot  display  their  peculiarities  in  their  own  conntiy,  or, 
at  least,  not  in  the  old  way.  There  is,  it  would  appear,  as 
keen  a  struggle  for  social  eminence  among  certain  cjaaies  in 
Nf w  York  as  In  England  ;  but  the  idol  before  whom  the 
wonhippers  bow  is  out  a  swollen  mass  of  greenbacks  and 
ihoddy,  and  is  by  no  means  so  picturesque  an  object  as  the 
conventional  aristocrat  of  onr  native  land.  Driven  from 
SDch  forcible  oontrasta,  the  American  writer  who  confines 
himself  to  describing  bis  contemporaries  is  obliged  to  seek 
for  his  effects  in  a  different  order  of  observations.  The 
ordinary  American  Indulges  in  that  peculiar  humor  which 
sometimes  strikes  os  as  cold  and  cynical,  and  sometimes  as 
simply  vnlgar.  The  man  of  greater  aoutoneia  tries  lo  make 
np  tor  the  want  of  the  [^tnresaue  by  greater  refinement  of 
observation.  He  catcbe*  tometnina  of^the  French  neatness 
of  construction  and  delicacy  of  insinuation,  and  somedmes 
makes  ns  fancy  that  the  more  nervous  and  highly  strung 
American  will  thus  engraft  a  mote  delicate  growth  upon 
.   the  rather  coarse  and  earthly  trunk  of  English  literature. 

Some  of  Mr.  Aldrich's  stories  certainly  show  a  dexterity 
which  we  should  hardly  expect  from  a  writer  of  the  same 
rank  in  England.  He  is  writing  for  an  audience  quicker 
at  taking  a  nint  and  less  anxlaos  for  strong  stimulants.  On 
the  othar  hand,  there  is  a  carious  tendency  in  the  Ameri- 


is  were  put  to  worse  purposes  by  Edgar  Poe.    The  story 


which  we  have  uoUced  about  the  monomaniac  bachelor 
who  weeps  over  a  non-existent  son  is  an  example  of  this 
kind  of  writing;  and  though  in  weak  bauds  it  encourages 
that  prurient  love  of  the  marvellous  which  expresses  itMlf 
in  American  spiritualism,  it  certainly  opens  many  resources 
for  the  genuine'  artisL  Although  we  can  dimly  discern 
these  tendencies,  we  are  noable  to  oay  how  they  will  ulti- 
mately be  blended  Into  a  concrete  whole ;  and  are  content 
fiir  the  present  to  watch  with  interest  any  iymptoms  of  the 
growth  of  new  forms  of  literary  art 
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The  newer  natural  science  is  to  some  extent  bewildering 
in  more  ways  than  one.  We  have  heard  so  much  lately  (H 
the  question  couceming  the  origin  of  man,  that  far  more 
curious  matters  have  been  thrown  into  the  shade,  matters 
which  might  affect,  not  perhapi  our  view  of  revels^tion,  but 
our  general  view  of  the  universe,  stiU  mors  seriously. 
The  latest  inquiries  into  the  habits  of  the  lower  animals 
have  elicited  the  evidence  of  a  degree  of  complexity  in  the 
social  institutions  of  some  classes  of  animals  which  suggests 
that  certain  characteristics  which  we  suppose  to  be  purely 
human,  might  belong  to  bribes  of  animals  for  which  we 
have  never  been  accustomed  to  entertain  much  respect. 
Not  long  ago,  in  an  article  on  the  intellectual  powers  of 
birds,  we  reterred  to  the  curious  evidence,  which  Mr.  Dar- 
win has  quoted  at  length  in  bis  work  on  the  origin  oF  man, 
as  to  the  gay  social  meetings,  the  elaborately  decomted 
rendezvous,  and  the  graceful  dances,  of  the  Bower  Inrds; 
and  now  we  have  Sir  John  Lubbock,  in  the  learned  little 
book  which  he  has  just  published  on  the  origin  and  meta- 
morphoses of  insects,  su^esting  that  posrib^  some  kinds 
of  ants  may  have  a  religious  fbeling  towards  a  certdn 
species  of  beetle,  and  that  If  that  be  not  the  case,  they  may 
at  least  be  credited  with  baring  a  much  Inrger  number  of 
domesticated  animals  than  human  beings.  We  will  quote 
the  whole  passage  in  which  this  notion  b  thrown  out ;  — 

"  Auts  are  very  fbnd  of  the  faoney-dsw  which  is  formed  bv  the 
Aphides,  and  have  been  seen  to  tap  (he  Aphides  with  theii  an- 
tenna, as  if  to  induce  tham  to  emit  some  of  the  sweet  secrsdon. 

There  is       , 

and  some  ants  collect  these  into  their  n 


There  is  a  species  of  Aphis  which  lives  on  the  roots  of  grass, 
and  some  ants  collect  these  into  their  nests,  keeping  them,  in 
fact,  just  as  we  ilo  cows.     One  species  of  red  ant  does  no  work 


for  itself,  but  makes  slaves  of  a  bUck  kind,  which  then  do  every- 
thing  for  their  masters.  Ants  also  keep  a  variety  of  beetles 
■nd  other  insects  in  their  nests.  That  they  have  some  reason 
for  this  seem)  clear,  because  they  readily  attack  any  nnwelcome 
intruder;  but  what  chat  reason  is,  we  do  not  yet  know.  If 
thne  iniectn  arc  to  be  regsrdad  as  the  domestic  animals  of  the 
ants,  then  we  must  admit  that  the  ants  possess  more  domestie 
aniroali  than  we  do.  But  it  has  not  been  shown  that  the  beetles 
produce  any  secretion  of  use  to  the  ants ;  and  yet  there  ate 
some  remarkable  species,  rarely,  if  ever,  found,  exceptioK  in  ants' 
nests,  which  are  blind  and  apparently  helpless,  and  which  the 
ants  tend  with  much  care.  Ii.  Ijeapds,  who  regards  these  blind 
beetles  as  true  domestic  animals,  has  recorded  some  interesting 
observations  on  the  relations  between  one  of  them  {Claeigtr 
Dmalii)  and  the  ants  {Laiitt  niger)  with  wEiich  it  live*.  This 
species  of  Claviger  is  never  met  with  except  in  ants'  nests, 
though,  on  the  other  baud,  there  are  many  communities  of 
Laaiua  which  possess  none  of  these  beetles;  and  M.  Leepts 
found  that  when  he  placed  Ctavigers  in  a'nest  of  ants  which 
had  none  of  their  own,  the  beetles  were  immediately  killed  and 
eaten,  the  auts  themselves  being,  on  the  other  hand,  kindly  re- 
ceived by  other  communities  of  the  same  species.  He  con- 
cludes fn>m  these  observations  that  some  commnnities  of  ants 
are  more  advanced  in  cirilizadon  than  others  :  the  suggestion  is 
no  doubt  ingenious,  and  the  &ct  cniionsly  rCMmbles  the  expe- 
rtenee  of  navigators  tAto  have  endeavored  to  introduce  domestic 


animals  among  barbaroes  tribes ;  but  H,  Lcspls  lias  not  ya^  k 
fiir  as  I  am  aware,  published  tlie  details  ol^his  observalioii^ 
without  which  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  decided  opinion.    I 


wondered  whether  the  ants  have  any  fteling  of 
for  these  beetles ;  but  the  whole  sut>ject  ii  as  yet  very 
obscure,  and  would  well  repay  careful  study." 

Perhaps'  we  may  assume  that  Sir  John  Lubbock  is  having 
a  quiet  joke  at  the  axpense  of  the  clergy,  when  he  luggests 
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diat  perhapi  a  tpeclsl  rererence  maj  be  felt  bj  the  ants  tar 
a  blind  ipeciea  of  beetle,  otherwlie  useleH  to  it  and  help- 
Imb,  which  it  nevertbeleBB  "  tands  with  great  care,"  —  m 
other  word*,  ve  luppoae,  that  the  anta  ma;  look  upon  the 
blind  beetlaa  u  domestic  chapUini,  or  eyen  perhaps  aa 
idoh  which  have  power  to  bnn2  good  or  bad  fortune  on 
the  families  which  tend  them.  But  M.  Lespbi,  whom  he 
quotes,  is  evidently  serious  in  thinking  that  certain  tribsB 
of  the  black  ant  are  as  much  more  civilized  than  other 
b'ib«B  of  the  same  insect  as  certain  races  of  men  are  than 
savages  ;  and  Sir  John  Lnbbock,  too,  is  evidently  lerioas 
when  he  remarks  that  the  conduct  of  the  barbarous  ants  in 
killing  and  eating  the  beetles  which  the  more  civilized  lo 
carefully  tend,  curiously  resembles  the  conduct  of  savages 
In  killing  and  eating  the  cows  or  iheep  which  navigators 
introduce  among  them  for  the  sake  of^the  milk  and  wool, 
but  in  which  savages  can  see  nothinii  but  an  immeiiiate 
Bapply  of  food.  If  one  oF  the  more  polite  ants  themselves 
be  introduced  into  the  nests  of  the  lef  b  civilized,  its  species  is 
ftt  once  respected,  and  it  is  received  with  snch  honpitality 
aa  rude  races  generally  allowed  to  wandering  Enropeans 
till  taught  by  experience  to  fear  their  unscrupulous  ways  ; 
bnt  if  one  of  the  tieetles  which  the  better  educated  ants 
have,  say,  domesticated,  be  thus  introduced,  instead  of 
being  treated  with  anything  of  the  same  respect,  it  is  at 
once  treated  just  ns  savages  treat  onr  Imported  cows  or 
sheep,  or  even  horses, — as  material  for  the  butcher's  shop, 
without  any  appreciation  of  the  more  refined  nses  to  whicn 
it  may  be  put  Even  this  less  subtle  suggestion  as  to  the 
varying  degrees  of  civilization  attained  by  various  trities  of 
ants  opens  np  a  rather  startling  field  of  speculation.  If 
there  be  insects  possessing  a  larger  number  of  domestic 
animals  than  man  has  pressed  into  his  service,  and  ret  if 
this  be  not  a  mere  matter  of  instinct,  bnt  of  acr|uired  art, 
to  which  even  other  trit>es  of  the  very  same  species  of  ant 
have  not  yet  attuned,  then  there  may  be  progress,  there 
may  be  discovery,  there  may  be  inventive  genins  and  in- 
vestigation among  the  ants,  — jnet  as  there  may  l>e  artistic 
genins,  something  in  the  nature  of  the  creative  power  which 
makes  a  salon  delightful,  amongst  the  liirds  whose  elaborate 
entertainments  Mr.  Gould  has  described  for  us.  But  if  so, 
then  there  must  be  also  snts  of  master  minds,  there  mtut 
be  what  soma  deep-hearted  m;|stic  among  the  ants,  some 
Carlylian  ant  of  tne  race  Lomom  niger,  mieht  call  heroes, 
and  declare  to  be  worthy  of  hero-worship.  The  ant  which 
first  discovered  that  Aphides  might  be  kept  and  milked,  if 
anch  an  ant  there  were,  must  have  been  a  patriarch  worthy 
of  historic  &me.  Even  the  red  ant  which  first  introduced 
slavery,  though  we  might  call  him  worse  than  a  Jefferson 
Davis  among  ants,  w<mld  have  been  a  great  hero  to  the 
Carlylian  ant  aforesaid,  and  would  very  likelv  have  been 
hymned  liy  him  as  having  deserved  the  gratitude  of  the  en- 
^ved  ant,  black  Quashee,  himself,  aa  well  as  of  the  whole 
tribe  of  red  ants  who  were  exempted  from  toil  and  enabled 
to  devote  their  learned  leisure  to  more  liberal  pursuits,  by 
the  discovery.  Nay,  there  might  even  l>e  a  Toussaint 
L'Oovertnre  among  the  black  ants,  to  liberate  them  from 
the  service  of  the  red,  and  in  his  turn  to  be  seized  and  im- 
prisoned by  the  white  anta.  Nay,  seriously,  if  there  be 
real  progress  amone  ants  of  any  race,  if  there  be  tribes  of 
ijonuf  ntger  which  nave  domesticated  more  kinds  of  insects 
than  man  has  domesticated  of  other  animals,  and  which 
have  consciously  improved  on  their  ancestors  in  tbisrespect, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  deny  that  there  must  have  neen 
discoverers  and  reformers  amongst  them,  and  that  it  was 
not  instinct,  but  intellect  which  made  them  so.  Nor  is  this 
anggestion  limited  to  any  one  region  of  the  animal  world. 
A  iVench  savant  the  other  day  declared  that  the  swallows 
tf  Rouen  had  improved  on  the  architecture  of  the  ordinair 
■wallow,  by  making  what  may  be  called  balconies  for  their 
Tonng  ones  to  sit  upon  and  breathe  the  air  more  freely  be- 
fore they  are  able  to  fly,  and  tllough  it  is  possible  that 
such  cases  may  be  explained  by  the  mere  antomatic  action 
of  Hr.  Darwin's  principle,  that  a  useful  variation,  though 
la  some  sense  accidental  at  firs',  will  alwavs  tend  to  per- 
petuate itself,  that  is  not  a  principle  which  it  is  qnite  easy 
to  apply  to  m  elalwrate  an  institution  as  the  domestication 


of  a  blind  beetle,  or  nn  aphis  In  the  capacity  of  milch  cow, 
or  to  the  artistic  social  amusements  ofthe  Bower  birds,  aa 
quoted  bv  Mr,  Darwin  from  Mr.  Gould.  It  seems  to  be 
now  really  contemplated  as  at  least  possible  by  onr  natu- 
ralists, that  among  several  of  the  least  powerful  speciea  of 
animals,  insects  certainly  included,  there  has  been  at  one 
time  at  all  events,  real  progress,  protrress  in  the  nature  at 
a  ntilized  discovery  either  benefidal  or  delightM  to  the 

Now  if  this  were  to  be  ever  established  in  relatioD  to 
any  one  of  the  more  insignificant  animals,  what  a  new  fad- 
ing of  moral  embarrassment  it  would  add  to  lifb  to  think 
that  at  any  moment,  by  a  careless  tread,  or  an  accident  of 
tlie  ploutth,  we  might  be  putting  a  term  to  the  liA  of  a 
great  reformer  in  one  of  the  renons  of  life  too  minntc  ftr 
any  intelligent  communication  between  our  world  and  Iti^ 
—  that  the  prospects  of  a  entat  rase  of  ants,  for  instance^ 
had  been  suddenly  bljghteaby  the  untimely  slaughter  not 
merely  of  a  "  village  Hampden  "  or  an  "  inglorious  hUlton  * 
amongst  ants,  but,  far  worse,  of  an  active  and  notaUe 
personage  who  was  leading  the  way  in  new  investigation, 
or  the  new  organiialion  of  discoveries  already  made?  Ib 
that  case  it  might  even  he'possiblo  that  the  blind  and  lielp- 
le!s  beetles  are  tended,  ndther  from  any  feeling  oS  saper- 
■tition,  nor  (br  the  sake  of  any  service  that  tbey  render 
to  the  ants  who  tend  them,  but  only  aa  a  recognitjoa 
of  the  duty  of  compassion  towards  a  perfectiy  hel^eM 
tribe,  —  that  in  fact,  this  tending  of  the  beetles  ia  or  tbe 
nature  of  a  home  or  orphanage  for  beetles,  and  that  tlia 
ant  who  began  the  custom  was  a  sort  of  Lord  ShaftesbniT 
among  ants,  instead  of,  as  Sir  John  Lubbock  hints,  a  kind 
of  Ignatius  Loyola,  instituting  a  grim  cultns  of  sup^^tlon. 
If  that  were  the  case,  imagine  the  sense  of  dismay  witfa 
which  we  should  reflect  that  \iy  any  step  of  which  we  weiw 
supremely  nnconsclons,  we  might  have  pnt  a  tragic  end  to 
a  great  and  philanthropic  career,  —  a  career  mailed  by 
the  first  recognition  amongst  insects  of  the  principle  that 
there  should  oe  some  mora]  limit  put  npon  the  cruel  "  eoft- 
flict  for  existence  "  I  The  ant  which,  withont  language,  w« 
suppose,  —  had  anticipated  Shakespeare's  thonght  t^t,  — 
"  Ttie  poor  tieetle  that  ws  iread  npon, 

In  corpora]  sufferance  finds  a  pang  as  great 

As  when  a  giant  dies,"  — 

and  had  done  more  than  Shakespeare,  had  made  Iha 
thonght  the  fbundation  of  a  domestic  institatioa,  fbr  tbe 
humane  (or  rather  fbrmican)  treabnent  of  beetles,  n^it 
yet  lie  slain  without  the  dimmest  knowledge  of  it  on  onr 
part,  by  some  carelessly  fiung  stone.  And  surely  this  wodid 
be  a  still  more  painful  supposition  than  the  AraUan  aupop- 
stition  that,  in  dining  nutshells  about,  yon  mi^t  chuMS 
to  wound  an  invisible  gdnie  In  the  eye.  There  wmild  be 
something  almoat  intoterable  in  the  thonght  that  the  moat 
unquestionable  moral  and  intellectual  advances  were  being 
made  in  a  world  not  indeed  atisolutely  invisible  to  ns,  but 
still  so  inancessible  to  us  in  general,  that  we  could  not  by 
any  possibility  take  account  of  what  was  goJng  on  in  it  in 
our  ordinary  procedure,  —  that  we  might  be  murdering  a 
whole  army  of  industrial  captains  whenever  we  pulled  op  a 
tree,  and  blighting  the  intellectual  or  socid  prospects  m  a 
pnwresaive  race  whenever  we  rode  over  an  ant-bilL  Tat 
mudi  that  we  hear  nowadays  compels  the  conjecture  that 
there  may  tie  a  d^ree  of  conscious  life  and  knowle(^;e,  not 
quite  impossibly  even  of  morai  svmpathy,  in  aome  of  tbe 
most  insignificant,  aa  regards  size,  of  all  onr  fellow- 
creatures.  Yet  there  is,  unqnestionablv,  something  vssry 
paralyzing  to  the  imagination  in  the  notion  of  all  thia  poa- 
sible  wor^  of  wisdom  in  a  mite  or  a  water-drop,  a  world  h 
much  beyond  oar  recognition  as  if  it  were  innnitely  aboot 
onr  apprehenuon.  It  is  aa  if  a  clumsy  Utan  might  ruin  all 
the  civilization  of  our  earth  by  a  tap  of  his  ntX,  or  evoi 
lireak  np  the  earth  itself  by  a  stumble.  Did  snch  an  acci- 
dent to  our  world  seem  really  probable,  we  should  looa 
learn  to  make  light  of  studies  of  which  onr  bold  was  so 
precarious ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  nearly  impossible  for  na  to 
attribute  sincerely  to  any  minute  world,  liable  thna  to  be 
ruined  by  oar  blunderings,  the  kind  of  consdooa  pro|{rew 
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■  ud  growing  ciTiUution  which  are  lonMtliiiet  h«lf-buDior- 
oulf  kscriMd  to  itt  inh&biEAiita  by  the  obMrrera  of  iniecl 
life.  Straggle  ms  we  vivf,  we  cuinot  dWide  the  idea  of 
CMuciotu  progreu,  eTsn  id  mere  social  orgkuizfttion,  from  s 
moral  aigQllicaace  which  would  reader  It  impotiible  to  bo- 
lieva  that  any  luperior  race  oould  oTerthrow  it  by  mL-re 
clamaiaeaB.  In  other  words,  we  cannot  separate  conicioni 
wiadom,  even  in  the  adminiitration  of  an  empire  of  anta, 
fiom  ita  aource  in  the  consciona  wisdom  whicn  Enidei  that 
graator  aniverM,  of  which  we  are  onrselvet  minute  parts, 
and  cannot  tberefore  belicTe  that  anylbinK  so  great  a*  trae 
Intellectual  or  moral  prwreas  can  be  liable  to  oonitant  de- 
atmction  at  the  hands  ofcreatures  at  once  capable  of  sym- 
p»th]r  with  it,  and  yet  quite  ignorant  of  what  they  are  de- 
Btroying.  It  would  be  as  eatj  to  thialt  that  the  solitary 
waap,  which,  according  to  Sir  John  Lubbock,  has  "  tbe  in- 
atinct "  of  stinging  tbe  prey  destined  to  t>e  the  food  of  its 
young,  directly  they  are  natched,  in  the  centre  of  tbe  ner- 
Tona  aystem,  so  as  to  render  them  helpless,  and  yet  not  to 
kill  them  (for  if  tbey  were  to  die,  thev  would  be  ducom- 
poaed  before  tbe  Tonng  wasp  needed  them  for  food),  acts 
on  acientific  anrgicat  principles,  as  to  attribute  the  con- 
■clona  life  of  discovery  and  of  economic  administration  to 
creatures  so  much  the  sport  of  accidents  as  tlie  ants.  We 
know  that  human  advance  is  liable  to  no  really  arbitrary 
catastrophes  of  this  kind,  and  we  can  hardly  doubt  that 
anj  aimtlu'  prtwress  even  in  a  world  beneath  oar  own, 
would  be  equally  safe  from  it.  Even  an  atheist  could 
hardly  be  found  who  would  consent  to  believe  that  art,  in- 
tellect, and  nobility  greater  than  ours  are  constantly  suc- 
Gnmbtag  to  our  idlest  whims,  —  so  deeply  ingrained  is  the 
£tith  in  a  moral  providence,  even  in  those  who  reject  the 
&ith  in'God.  And  we  hold  that  the  deep  iQcredufity  with 
wliich  even  the  most  serious  naturalists  obvionsly  treat 
their  own  very  plausible  conjectnres  as  to  the  grander  poa- 
aibilitiea  of  Uie  **  in&nitely  little  ''  worlds  into  the  afiairs  of 


which  they  inquire  so  acutely,  is  but  the  profound 
of  their  hearts  and  consciences  to  tbe  providence  which 
gnaranlees  a  cert^n  real  durability  to  all  the  higher  stages 
of  iotellectual  and  moral  life.  As  far  as  we  can  see,  but  for 
this  ineradicable  faith,  nothing  would  be  more  plausible 
than  to  credit  tbe  ant  wiih  a  sort  of  Roman  faculty  for  in- 
MCt  organization  and  empire  ;  and  if  the  effort  to  do  so  is 
a  mere  sign  of  humor,  which  It  is  impioBsible  to  regard  aa 
Mrious,  we  take  it  that  the  explanation  is,  not  that  the 
£tcta  Qoramenled  on  forbid  the  inference,  but  that  our 
knowledge  of  the  subordinate  and  dependent  place  which 
these  creatures  hold  In  our  world  is  mconiislent  with  any' 
dnrability  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  issues  to  whicn 
they  would  in  that  hypothesis  have  attained,  and  that  we 
are  compelled  to  believe  in  such  durability  by  a  faith 
deeper  than  any  power  of  observation.  It  is  an  invincible 
belief  in  Providence  which  makes  even  naturalists  regard 
rather  as  a  paradox  of  fancy,  than  as  a  scientific  inference, 
the  intellectual  'and  moral  qualities  which  certun  phe- 
nomena would  otherwise  legitimately  suggest  as  belonging 
to  several  insect  tribes. 


FOREIGN  N0TE8. 

Pkofbssob  Jowbtt  has  finished  his  translation  of  Thncyd- 
tdes. 
loaM   CoBDT   JaimaoR'a   new   novel  is   called  "Lottie 

H.  Thibbs  is  wriLing  a  bisiory  of  his  presidency  of  tbe 
Flench  Republic. 

Tan  anihor  of  "  Olrig  Qran^"  a  poem  of  nnosnal  power, 
has  a  volume  of  miseellaneous  varsea  in  press. 

Tbb  following  piece  of  Oriental  flattery  is  quoted  by  tbe  Jfen- 
dnr  (Paris) ;  "An  Amsriuan  diplomatist,  Mr.  Wade,  having 
lately  died  at  Pekin,  the  Chinese  attributed  Us  decease  to  the 
Inexpressible  emotion  which  he  expeiienced  at  seeing  tbe  angoit 
Ihee  of  the  emperor." 


their  tiTei  they  clambered   throagb  a 


«  lacl  tweum- 
i  the  risk  of 
id  exlrieated 


Cim  is  no  donbt  from  its  antiquity  deserving 
ll  may  be  carried  too  fur,  and  iniJeed  ii>  al  limca  nut  only  tn- 
conTenient  but  danj^erous.  At  the  wedding  of  a  Sulfordshire 
clecjfymikn  which  look  place  recently  *t  L^mingion  a  serious 
accident  uccnired,  and  tbe  Utu  uf  three  persons  were  nearly 
sacrificed  by  the  obnrvance  of  ihii  timebonored  custom.  U 
seems  that  ss  the  bride  and  bridegroom  were  taking  thor  de- 

Ssnnre  after  the  wedding  breakfast,  a  volley  of  old  shoes  was 
ischarged  at  tl  em,  with  the  addition  of  a,  quantity  of  rice. 
This  evidence  of  kindly  feeling,  however  highly  appreciated  by 
the  newly  married  conple,  was  nnfiTtanately  misandentood  by 
the  hone  attached  to  the  vehicle  in  which  they  were  seated, 
who  showed  hia  disapproval  by  bolting.  The  consequences 
were  not  inch  as  can  be  said  to  have  added  much '  to  the 
happiness  of  the  occasion.  The  driver  was  thrown  frtan  his 
box,  and  tbe  carria^  paswd  over  him.  The  carriage  itself 
cane  in  culliEion  with  a  cab,  was  capsized  and  smaahed  to 
pieces.  Tbe  bridegroom  was  pitched  out  of  the  window,  n> 
ceived  a  severe  icajp  wound,  and  now  lies  in  a  precarious  con- 
dition. The  bride  was  of  conne  terribly  shnken,  but  hapj^ly 
escaped  fnrthu'  Injury.  This  sad  afiair  will  perhaps  lead  really 
kind'beartcd  people  to  deti»e  some  other  muans  of  displaying 
thdr  good  wishes  for  brides  and  brid^rooms  than  by  pelting 
them  witb  old  shoes  and  other  missiles. 

Ohe  often  bears  of  an  article,  pamphlet,  or  other  written 
statement  "carrying  its  own  proof  on  the  face  of  it,"  but  the 
expression  generally  means  no  more  than  thatits  arguments  are 
strikingly  forcible  and  anuniwerable.  Tbe  pbrdse  appllea,  how- 
ever, in  ■  new  and  more  literal  sense  to  the  article  which  Dr. 
Busall  has  commanicated  to  the  new  number  of  Food,  WaUr, 
and  Air,  on  ibe  rnliject  of  tlio  ailolleratiun  of  tee.  Dr.  HassaJl 
states  his  belief  ihai  iron  Blings  are  added  to  tea  less  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  ihe  weight  and  hnik  than  for  giving  it  a 
dark  complexion ;  snd  he  adds  tbat  since  tea  naturally  contains 
a  large  qnantity  uf  tannin,  there  are  ibua  brought  u^ether  tbe 
two  chief  constituents  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  Ink. 
In  order  to  place  this  point  tieyond  a  doubt  Dr.  Busall  has 
actually  by  appropriate  treatment  extracted  a  bottle  of  ink  from 
tbe  tea  in  mieation,  and  has  written  with  it  a  portion  of  Us 
article.  Under  these  circamstancea,  ondonbtedly,  Dr.  Hessall's 
article  becomes  a  piece  of  (In  every  sense)  powerful  writing  in 
snppon  of  the  virtual  identity  of  Ink  and  lea,  and  only  veiy 
determined  opponenis  of  his  conclusions  will  ventnre  beyond  a 
merely  luperflcial  eiaminaiion  of  bia  paper.  There  ji,  how- 
ever, an  nnpleasani  interest  attaching  to  bis  further  surmise 
that  "  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  laboratory  it  ii  not 
impossible  may  arise  in  tbe  human  itomacb,  into  which  largely 
adulterated  iron-filing  tea  has  been  received."  Pending  Ihe  fnU 
application  of  the  Adnlleration  Act  to  this  artlcte,  gmeera 
mieht  be  kind  enongh  to  supply  the  antidote  with  the  Mne  by 
selling  US  our  tea  wrapped  ap  In  blotting-paper. 

AjtOHO  the  many  interesting  subjecia  brought  forward  and 
discussed  at  tbe  Tichbome  trial,  that  of  Ihe  morality  of  Paul  de 
Kock—  "miocaro  Paolo  di  Kock,"  a*  tbe  late  Pope  is  said  to 
have  called  him  —  will  not  have  been  forgotten.  Dr.  Kenealy 
gave  this  humorist  of  a  past  generation  a  very  much  worse  char- 
acter than  he  deserved;  ana  the  Lord  Chief  Jnsiice  estimated 

■  "  ■     s  in 

not  be  accused  of  wri 
I  passion 
left  by  Panl  de  Kod  ,       .     ^__ 

lished ;  and  one  of  tbe  most  interesting  of  its  many  Inureaiing 
chspten  contains  an  account  of  a  meeUng  between  the  "nnscnt- 
pulons  pursuer  of  the  ridiculous  "  and  an  author — M.  Alex- 
andre Dumas  flls — who  wonld  scarcely  be  acquitted  of  the 
graver  charge  which,  according  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  can- 
not be  maintained  against  the  not  unhealthy  and  quite  nnpsy- 
cbological  novelist  whose  chief  olyect  was  to  make  his  readers 
langh.  The  interview  between  the  two  writers  —  as  unlike  one 
another  by  natural  disposition  and  taste  as  aie  Ihe  over-reflned 
dendy  and  the  "  uuKrupnlous  "  clown  of  a  Christmas  panto- 
mime—  is  thus  described  by  the  niore  matter-or-faci  of  the  two: 
—  "  Souverain  [Paul  de  Kock's  publisher,  and  on  this  occasion 
hia  host]  awaileit  me,  and  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  was  not  long 
in  joining  na.  I  omit  the  compllmenta  ho  would  bestow  upon 
me:  politeness,  like  wit,  is  in  lbs  blood  of  the  Dumaa  ;  bnt  what 
I  will  not  omit,  because  it  amused  me  extremely,  was  Ihe  study 
which  H.  Dnmaa  file  was  pleased  to  make  of  mr  at  table,  at  the 


EVEBY  SATUMDAI. 
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M  remembered  tliM  I  hare  coofesied  lo  bemg  lomevhkt  m 

lonr  of  good  cheer.  From  this  it  reaulu  that  when  B117  one  in- 
Tilas  me  to  breakfut  with  him,  I  breakfut.  In  his  character  of 
ampblcrjon  Soarerain  gave  me  carte  blanche  to  order  the  menn. 
I  ordered  it  to  mj  taste :  Oitend  oyaten,  filet  anz  tmSea,  lobster 
Mlad,  partridges,  Baparag;ns,  the  Whole  to  be  washed  down  with 
^aleme  at  first,  and  durine  the  repast,  with  whole  Baivandj, 
But  Dnmas  file,  who  liimsel?  ate  like  a  bird,  and  wbo  soaked  hie 
wine  in  some  sort  of  mineral  water  that  he  had  brought  in  his  car- 
riage with  him,  stared  hard  at  me  while  I  was  officiating,  smiled, 
and  cried  from  time  to  time,  '  There  he  is  1  Jail  the  man.  There 
is  mj  Paal  de  Kock  precitel;  aa  I  had  imagined  him.  It  ii  sn- 
perb  I '  But  when  the  giTelj  of  mj  jonng  fViend  bunt  out  was 
at  the  moment  of  departure;  when  he,  and,  indeed,  Sonrerain 
alio,  had  declared  themselves  satisfied,  I  declared  lor  raj  part 
that  I  could  eat  the  least  bit  of  somethini;  else  —  for  instance,  a 
good  slice  of  plaia-pnddins  and  mm  and  a  bit  of  cheese,  while 
to  make  it  go  down  easily  I  coald  drink  with  pleasure  a  glass  or 
so  of  champagne.  '  Champagne  I  — plum-padding  I '  cried  A1- 
Bxandre  Damaa;  'ah,  I  have  mj  Paul  de  Kock  complete  1 '  1 
made  no  reply,  because  I  waB  sura  this  was  not  saiJ  with  mal- 
ice ;  but,  in  truth,  what  a  chance  the  author  of  the  '  Dame  anx 
Gam^iaa'  gave  me  for  replying;  'Yes,  sir,  you  have  vonr 
Paul  de  Kock  complete,  still  at  seventy  jeors,  just  as  I  osTe 
my  Dumas  fils  complete  already  at  forty.  We  are  each,  accord- 
ing to  onr  epoch,  io  our  real  characters.  I  continue  to  eat  and 
dnnk,  while  you  eat  and  drink  no  longer.  And  if  from  physi- 
cal things  we  pass  to  intellectual,  if  from  the  stomach  we  pass 
to  the  heart,  let  us  bet  that  my  old  age  would  yet  hare  the  bet- 
ter of  your  youth,  for  I  itill  beliere  in  everything  which  is  sweet 
— '  — — 1.-^  in  this  world,  and  if  I  n  '  '  ' 
mgBT  believe  in  anythiDg  1 
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I  THJLNK  ye,  O  mj  Dead  I  that  in  my  dreams 
Te  still  are  present  with  me,  —  all  my  loved 
And  lost,  not  nnremembered  'mid  the  preas 
And  whirl  oTdav,  but  ever,  with  the  night. 
Sure  visitants  of  slumber,  —  mother,  sire. 
Brother  sod  sister,  ftieods,  —  mine  own  again. 
The  old  Ksmiliar  &cea,  —  linked,  perchance. 
With  forms  and  features  of  a  yoonger  date, 
lo  scene*  yoar  life's  experience  never  knew, 
'Mid  circumstance  groleaqne,  ridiculous, 
Imoosaible,  —  but  never  with  a  frowa  I 

I  thank  ye  t  or  —  for  I  must  speak  my  thought  — 
I  thank  the  love  J  bore  ye  that  evokes 
Toor  pleasant  phantoms  :  for  ye  come  not  tfaas 
Ofyonr  own  will  npon  the  wings  of  sleep: 
The  dream  is  from  the  dreamer,  nut  from  Jove ; 
And  save  in  dreams  ; e  visit  me  no  mora. 


What  did  be  say  who,  twenty  SI  

Twined,  o'er  the  tomb  of  one  too  earlv  lott. 
The  gaddest,  sweetest  uosy  ever  culled 
Bv  poet- hands  for  garlaad  to  an  nm  ? 
-"  There  must  be  wistbm  with  neat  Death  I    The  Dead 
Shall  look  me  through  and  uirough  I  "    If  honestly 
He  spake  (uid  he  is  one  who  speaks  with  show 
Ofmeaning  what  he  speaks),  I  envy  him 
His  self-aesnrance,  courage,  confidence, 
Hope,  faith,  —  what  will  you  *  —  Bat  twas  safUy  bold, 
A  challenge  wbereunto  no  answering  trump 
From  the  far  darkness  of  the  si^rit  world 
Sounds  fsint  acceptance.    Else  why  come  they  thus 
Mere  manifest  uappets,  flillinK  o'er  the  stage 
Of  that  all-shadowy  theatre  of  dream. 
Through  scenes  forever  shifting,  with  no  plot. 
No  moral  in  thwr  piece,  wherein  ourselves 
Take  pert,  half  conscloos  of  its  hollownees 
Even  while  we  seem  to  act,  — perceived  with  dawn 
Here  stafTthat  waking  memory  not  retains. 
Or  bai  recalls  (o  And  noc  worth  recall  T 

Death  —  ■'  the  nreat  teacher  1"  —  If  the  Dead  be  wise 

iAnd  none  than  I  more  firmlv  holdi  (hem  eo), 
f  ihef  (b  see  "  with  larger  otter  eyes 
Than  ours," —  their  wisdom  is  for  higher  ends. 


Their  clearer  vision  for  a  wider  sphere. 
And  not  fbr  ust    Whate'er  they  did  and  aaid 
Of'great  and  good  remains,  our  heritage 
For  evermore  :  they  left  os  all  they  could 
In  precept  and  example;  mora  than  theae 
How  should  we  look  for?  —  Lazarus  himself 
That  died,  was  buried,  stank,  and,  at  tbe  call 
Divine,  arose,  and  cast  corruption  off. 
Came  forth,  and  lived  again,  —  what  tale  had  he 
For  Martha  and  for  Mary  ?    None  1  or  none 
Keconled  for  our  profit:  'tis  most  strange! 
Did  he  bring  back  no  meseoge  from  tbe  pit! 
See  nothing  io  that  travel  worth  report. 
Worth  leaqhiQg  to  the  sons  whom  he  b«wit^' 
Was't  not  worch  while  to  shame  the  scofflng  Met 
That  said  meo  died  aod  rotted  aod  no  more! 
Were  there  no  curious  souls  !□  Bethany 


Which  is  more  wonderfiil  — 

The  secret  of  the  grave,  if  he  had  power 

To  speak,  to  warn,  to  comfort,  to  assnre. 

Should  lire,  and  die  again,  and  hold  his  peace, — 

Or,  if  he  Bjuke,  that  of  such  utterance 

No  record,  no  tradition  keeps  a  word  ? 

The  dead  will  come  no  more  as  Lazanis  came. 
No  1  —  when  we  see  them  now  (I  fiing  aside 
The  (ales  of  ghosts,  creations  of  disease. 
Remorse,  or  superstition},  'tis  ourselves 
Who  summon  them.    I  see  ye  in  mj  dreams, 
Hy  loved  and  lost,  becanse  1  loved  ye  well  i 
Becaose  your  memo^  fills  my  waking  hours ; 
Because  I  dwell,  utl  lonely  as  I  am. 
Chiefly  wiih  memories,  and  the  night  retums 
Blurred  echoes  of  the  day.     Tour  images 
Throng  round  my  pillow,  shifl,  aod  blend,  and  change 
In  metamorphic  puiile, .—  seem  to  be 
Yourselves,  jet  all  the  while  seem  somethine  else. 
Seen  without  wonder,  though  most  wonderml. 
Void  of  volition  as  the  dancing  spots 
That  Beck  with  gold  the  turiage  of  a  grove 
Bippled  by  summer-breeze*. 

And  ' (it  well 
For  you  ye  Come  but  thus.     "  The  happy  Dead 
Oone  10  their  rest  —  the  Dead  wbo  are  at  peace  I  "  — 
We  love  to  phrase  it  thus.     Could  Death  be  rest. 
Could  Death  'be  peace,  could  Death  be  bappineaa. 
If  they  who  loved  us  so  had  barren  power 
To  watch  and  weep  without  the  gift  to  warn. 
To  see  the  sin  they  cannot  check,  (o  read 
The  shameful  secret  entries  that  defile 
The  tablets  of  our  sonls  1     That  were  a  pang 
Beyond  imagining  I 

I  love  to  greet 
Your  fieeting|  shifting,  pleasant  shapes,  —  mj  nights 
Are  happy  with  jonr  presence ;  but  I  look 
On  a  mere  empty  pageant,  purposeless. 
Furnished  Irom  some  dim  cranny  of  (be  brain, 
Its  saner  fimction  dormant :  but  I  know 
That  von  and  I  have  no  commnnioo  mote 
Till  the  last  trumpet-summons  .reunitea 
At  God's  right  hand  the  sonls  Death  sundered  herei 
All  Slain  of  Earthly  vlteness  blotted  out 
In  Heaven's  gnat  amnea^. 

T  tmit  the  Dead 
Yet  love  us,  jeara  for,  hope  fbr,  pray  fbr  us. 
Knowing  what  need  our  nature  bath  of  prayer. 
What  perils  block  our  path,  how  thej  themselves 
Succumbed  or  conquered.    But,  (ill  thej  can  help. 
Guide,  counsel,  rescue,  for  their  own  dear  esike 
I  could  not  wish  (heir  bliss  eternal  vexed 
With  that  sad  gift,  to  know  ns  as  we  are. 
To  "  look  lu  throagb  and  through." 

It  is  tiot  so  1 
Thy  word  was  wiser,  midnight  moralist  I 
"  Heaven's  sovereign  spares  lOl  beings  but  Himaelf 
That  hideotu  sight,  a  naked  human  heart  t " 
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ZELDA'S  FOKTDNE. 


CBAPTKR  I.   (contimttd.') 


me.  Some  intuition  hod  told  her 
of  my  nuidiDen  to  give  up  jay  ud- 
equal  battle  with  fortune,  and  to 
drift  at  the  capricQ  of  the  waves. 
What  I  wanted  wm  no  pasaionate 
burst  of  lamentation  or  iadignation, 
but  a  few  words  to  make  me  uhamed 
of  not  turning  the  battle  of  life  into 
a  Thermopj'lB  if  it  might  not  be  a 
Marathon  —  and  theaa  she  gave.  But 
the  had  given  more  ^  more  even,  If 
that  could  be,  than  ifae  asHuranco  of 
her  belief  in  me,  though  I  might  stand 
condemned  by  all  the  world.  She 
had  made    me  think  of  bow  she,  a 


while  I,  who  had  but  myself  to  think 
of  and  care  for,  had  been  driven  into 
sheer  fatalism.  I  could  not  look  to 
Innocence  as  my  all-sufficient  lafe- 
gQard  even  now  ;  my  worldly  wisdom 
was  greater  than  hers,  aod  I  knew 
how  often  innocence  is  its  own  reword. 
But  I  had  needed  to  be  reminded  by 
lipa  that  I  loved  how  innocence  is 
iu>t  only  its  sole,  but  its  best  reward, 
and  that  the  merit  of  courage  lies 
far  more  in  defeat  than  in  victory. 

No  doubt  it  was  largely  owing  to 
her  that  I  bore  the  suspense  of  the 
weeks  before  the  trial,  to  all  outward 
appearance,  as  a  man  should  do. 
It  I  was  to  die  for  the  crime  of  another, 
I  should  not  die  without  a  heart  to 
take  mv  part  as  long;  as  my  name 
should  De  spoken  of  among  men, 
and  until  my  crime  was  bimed  in 
history,  and  only  read  of  by  genera- 
tions uat  were  nothing  to  me.  I  will 
not  pretend  to  say  I  had  no  fear  of 
death ;  bnt,  though  a  ve^  poor  Chri»< 
tian,  I  was  a  good  philosopher,  and 
was  able  to  tell  mTseU,  not  in  vwn, 
that  death  is  but  death,  and  that  to 
know  when  he  is  coming  is  not  a 
greater  evil  than  thousands  of  men  and 
women  have  borne  with  the  utmost 
equanimi^.  I  would  not  have  chosen 
to  die  on  the  gallows  in  the  presence 
of  the  vilest  crowds  howling  at  me 
H  a  murderer  ;  but  what  was  that  in 
comparison  with  dying  on  the  veiy 


verge  of  Claudia's  renewed  love  ? 
That  contained  the  bittemeas  of  death, 
and  all  the  rest,  I  vowed  to  myself 
and  to  her,  1  would  face  without  shame 
and  wilhout  fear.  Conscious  inno- 
cence stood  me  in  good  stead,  after 
all.  From  my  own  experience,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  true  pain  m  dying  ia  over 
when  a  man,  in  solitude,  makes  up 
his  mind  that  he  is  to  die.  When 
that  was  over,  the  short  remunder  of 
my  life  was  transformed  into  a  mere 
passing  dramatic  situation,  in  which  I 
was  the  mere  pretext  for  the  various 
performances  of  others.  I  have  been 
the  spectator  of  many  capital  trials 
besides  my  own,  and  It  has  always 
struck  me  that  the  culprit  was  in  a  state 
of  moral  somnambulism,  even  when 
guilt  ought  to  have  made  the  pros- 
pect of  death  terrible  for  other  rea- 
sons than  those  that  arise'  from  the 
inatinctive  clinzin?  to  life,  or  from 
fear  of  pun.  lue  nistoiy  of  crime  as 
well  as  of  martydom  amply  prove* 
that  nothing  ia  so  easy  as  tor  a  man 
of  the  most  ordinary  nerve  to  suffer 
the  suspense  of  a  trial  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  its  fatal  close  with  fortitude. 
1  believe  that  in  many  cases  the 
sufferer  is  morally  dead  before  he  is 
placed  in  the  dock,  and  that  in  many 
more  he  is  mercifully  paralyzed. 

When,  at  last,  I  was  brouEht  up 
for  trial,  placed  in  the  dock,  and 
charged,  I  own  that  I  felt  one  ner- 
vous thrill  pass  through  me :  it  re- 
Suired  an  effort  of  -nature  to  realize 
lat  the  man  charged  with  the  murder 
of  an  old  woman,  was  I.  Then  I  be- 
came strangely  self-conscious,  and 
wondered  what  I  should  think  of  my- 
self were  I  sitting  on  the  bench  as  a 
spectator.  This  led  my  eyes  to  the 
bench  itself,  which  I  regarded  with 
greater  curiosity  than  the  twelve  JQry- 
men,  as  they  were  called  over  and 
sworn.  Most  of  the  &ces,  as  being 
those  of  St.  Barons  people,  I  knew, 
and  I  allowed  tbeir  eyes  to  meet  mine 
widiout,  I  trust,  quailing  before  their 
curioiity  and  their  expressive  looks 
of  "  I  knew  it  all  along."  But  there 
was  one  veiled  face  not  belonging  to 
St.  Bavonii.  Next  to  Lord  Lisburn 
sat  my  evil  genius  —  Zelda*!  and  I 
felt  myself  tnm  pale.  It  required  all 
the  strength  Claudia  had  given  me  to 
look  even  upon  her  veil.  I  expected 
to  see  it  rise  every  moment  and  to  re> 
veal  the  depths  of  her  mysterious 
and  evil  eyes. 
There  was  also  another  face  I  knew 


—  Carol  sat  next  my  attorney,  with 
a  look  of  intense  aQxiety  on  his  &oe 
as  he  looked  from  me  to  Zelda,  and 
from  Zelda  to  me.  I  caught  his  ey«, 
hut  he  looked  suddenly  away  and 
whispered  excitedly  to  the  attorney. 

It  is  an  extraordinaiy  sensation  to 
stand  up  in  enforced  silence  and  in- 
action among  a  crowd  of  people  who 
are  doing  nothing  but  think  of  and 
and  talk  of  you,  while  you  yonrself 
are  alone  allowed  to  do  nothing  and 
not  to  speak  a  word.  No  wonder  that 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar  ia  so  often 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  whols 
business  is  less  to  him  than  to  the 
coattess  men  and  tawdry,  red-faced 
girls  who  line  the  front  row  of  the 
gallei 
pantomime. 

an  unfortunate  rictim  of  error  by  a 
man  whom  I  bad  never  set  eyes  on 
in  my  lifb  before  —  who  spoke  about 
me,  and  criticised  my  actions,  of 
though  be,  who  did  not  know  me  from 
Adam,  knew  all  about  me  better  than 
1.  No  wonder  that  the  moM  in- 
tensely re:>]  of  human  dramas  appear* 
BO   of  nreal    and    dream-lifce     to 

him  whom  it  most  concerns. 

I  feel  sure  that  both  my  attorney 
and  the  eminent  Queen's  counwl 
who  defended  me  believed  me  to  be 
guilty,  but  they  did  their  work  ener- 
getically and  well.  Not  successfnlly, 
however.  Every  witness  was  crosa- 
examined  bevond  the  limits  of  human 
endurance,  but  this  was  no  got-np 
case,  and  every  one,  vrith  nnimportaoi 
exceptions,  stood  his  ground.  Lord 
Lisburn  gave  his  evidence  with  anch 
manifest  pain  and  sorrow  that,  M 
an  unwilling  witness,  he  was  left 
alone,  lest  cross-examioalion  should 
bring  out  more  against  me  than  he 
was  witling  to  tell.  As  the  trial  pro- 
ceeded, my  attention  was  drawn  to 
Zelda  more  and  more.  She  could  not 
keep  still  for  a  minute  together:  every 


she  went  into  the  hack  teat  of  the 
bench,  where  she  could  crush  herself 
into  a  comer.  There  she  leant  with 
her  hands  clasped  and  hanging  down 
before  her,  even  after    she  was  re- 

ioined  by  Lord  Lisburn.  I  could  we 
lim  trying  to  persuade  her  to  leave 
the  court,  and  that  she  refused  im- 
padently.  A  strange  fancy  came  upon 
me  —  I  thought  of  the  raven,  the  de- 
mon of  the  gallows,  who  might  have 


taken  the  form  (rf'  »  ^ri-witch,  and 
wu  in  agony  of  wtpenBe  lest  she 
might   be   cheated   at   ber  pre/. 

At  kst  the  evidence  for  the  crown 
was  at  an  end,  and  the  court  ad- 
jooraed  for  luncheon.  I  spoke  to  the 
attorney. 

"WeU?" 

"  Only  one  latt  chance,"  he  said, 
coldly,  "  and  1  don't  think  much  of 
it,  nor  couhmI.  When  the  court  comei 
back,  we're  going  (o  take  objections 
to  the  indictment.  You'll  hear  what 
they  are.  I  wouldn't  adrise  you  to  be 
"Uiguine,  thoDgh." 


"  It's  just  as  well,  then,  that  some- 
body's wiser  than  you  — it's  a  bare 
chance,  and  all  we  can  do  we  mean 
to."  He  left  me  abruptly,  and  went 
to  speak  to  Lord  LiibtirQ  and  Zelda. 
I  wanted  to  exchange  a  word  with 
Carol,  but  he  was  out  of  the  way. 

When  the  court  returned,  my  lead- 
ing counsel  stood  up  and  made  an 
argument  to  the  judge  on  the  indiut- 
■nent,  which  to  me  wu,  and  still  is, 
Greek  and  Hebrew.  Those  were 
days  when'  errors  and  informalities 
were  more  easily  made  than  amended. 
When  he  had  finished,  the  judge 
considered  a  -moment  or  two,  made 
some  remark,  and  then  called  on  the 
Other  side  to  answer  the  objections. 

The  other  side  was  quite  ready, 
though  obTiouslj  taken  by  surprise. 
After  another  long  argument,  the 
Judge  retired  to  consult  Im  brother, 
dtting  on  the  civil  side. 

An  interval  of  silence  {<  Uowed,  dur- 
ing which  the  court  sat  ar.  .  .<od  and 
whispered  in  a  state  of  bewildered 
anxiety,  lest  the  trial  thould  by 
any  trance  break  down.  At  last 
the  judge  returned,  looking  porten- 
tously grave.  He  bent  down  and 
nwke  to  the  officer  of  the  court  rit- 
ting  below  him,  and  then  silence  was 
called. 

"  I  have  consulted  with  my  learned 
brother,"  he  said,  addressing  the 
counsel,  "and  we  neitlter  of  us  have 
the  leaat  doubt  that  the  objections 
taken  to  the  indictment  are  fataL 
Gentlemen,!'  he  turned  to  the  ju^, 
"you    will    find    the    prisoner    Not 


"S' 


i  officer  of  the  court  repeated 
formallj,  "  Gentlemen,  yon  find  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  Not  guilty,  and 
&at  is  the  verdict  of  you  all-  My 
twelve  judge*  assented  with  a  silent 
•tare — they  seemed  to  understand 
their  own  verdict  no  more  than  I  did, 
«r  do  to  this  day. 

The  bystanders  looked  at  one  an> 
ether  in  blank  amaxe — the  counsel 
folded  up  their  brief*  and  shuffied 
themselves  for  another,  deal.  No  one 
■poke  a  word  to  me.  I  myself  felt  no 
relief,  but  rather  a  sense  that  justice 
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turned  his  back  on  me,  and  let  me 
pass  bv.  Hie  little  crowd  throiuh 
which  i  had  to  pass  opened  and  fell 
awar  from  me  as  though  my  touch 
would  carry  infection. 

I  was  free,  but  at  what  a  cost  I 
After  evidence  that  bad  lefl  no  moral 
doubt  on  men's  minds,  I  was  hence- 
forth to  go  through  life  as  a  man  who 
had  been  saved,  by  a  legal  quibble, 
frum  the  gallows  —  as  one  who  had 
cheated  tbe  hangman  — as  no  less  a 
murderer  because  he  had  been  dis- 
charged from  his  punishment  by  an 
accident  of  law. 

I  was  to  be  a  Cain  without  the 
guilt  And  Claudia  I  Nothing  in 
ue  world  could  ever  justify  me  in 
letting  ber  even  hear  of  my  existence 
more.  I  began  to  understand  her 
courage — that  she  might  insist  on 
sharing  the  fate  of  one  whom  the 
world  styled  murderer.  Only  one 
course  was  open  to  me  —  to  bide  my- 
self, for  her  sake,  from  her  untold  love 
more  than  I  had  tried  to  hide  my- 
self from  her  imagined  hale  and 
scorn. 


LoBD  LisBCKM  had  hurried  Zelda 
from  the  court  as  soon  at  the  prisoner 
was  discharged.  All  was  not  smooth 
between  them,  for  she  had  insisted 
upon  attending  the  trial  against  his 
strongly  expressed  wishes,  and,  as 
usual,  had  taken  her  own  way.  -  As 
they  crossed  the  pavement  to  the  earl's 
carriage,  Harold  Vaugban  passed  by. 
He  did  not  bow,  and  Lord  Lishurn 
turned  his  face  away.  But  Zelda 
broke  from  her  lover's  arm  and  went 
up  to  the  reputed  murderer  before  all 
the  crow^  of  Idteren. 


shilling  the  accusation  from  the  wrong 
to  the  right  shoulders  ? 

No  one  will  ask  that  who  knows 
the  real  Zelda  — .if  indeed  it  be  pos- 
sible to  know  one  whom  no  one  ever 
quite  knew.  She  knew  that  if  be 
were  found  guilty  —  as  without  her 
evidence  be  might  be — he  would  be 
hanged.  She  came  into  court  with  the 
set  puipose  of  giving  it,  and  her  dra- 
matic instinct  Ted  her  to  prefer  the 
foolish  course  of  giving  it  by  way  of  a 
theatrical  surprise,  when  ul  seemed 
lost  but  for  her.  There  was  also 
another  filing  that  induced  her  to 
put  ofF  her  appearance  till  the  last 
moment  —  things  might  all  go  well 
withont  ber  being  compelled  to  commit 
one  of  the  deadly  sins  —  to  betray  one 
of  her  own  people,  though  a  mui^ 
derer  and  her  Ditlerest  enemy,  to  the 
vengeance  of  Pokmt  and  Chokeagri  — 
mBBistrates  and  policemen,  who  per- 
sonified to  her  all  forms  of  injustice, 
Sirsecution,  and  capricious  tyranny, 
dll  she  would  have  given  up  her 
enemy,  let  us  hope,  to  save  Harold  in 
ease  of  need. 
The  ingenaity  of  Harold  Vanghan's 
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counsel,  however,  gave  a  new  tnni 
to  her  quick  heart  and  quick  mind. 
She  bad  seen,  as  well  as  tiie  prisoner, 
how  the  Gorgio  world,  the  outer  Genr 
tile  world,  regarded  a  murderer':  she 
knew  what  Lord  Lisbnm  himself 
thought  of  it  all,  who  repaid  her  reti- 
cent:e  by  a  most  unlimited  confidence  : 
she  had  seen  the  bystanders  shrink 
with  horror  from  him  when  he  left 
the  dock  :  she  had  heard  the  talk  ot 
the  great  people  of  the  county  and 
city  on  the  bench,  and,  all  in  the  flaah 
of  a  moment,  ber  impossible  dream 
parted  and  displayed  a  vista  of  fulfil- 
ment. She  could  not  grasp  it  for  an 
instant,  but  she  felt  it,  rather  than  saw 
it,  clearly.  She  might  have  climbed 
eternally,  from  beggar  to  prima  donna, 
from  prima  donna  to  countess,  bwa 
countess  to  queen,  and  would  neveo- 
have  climbed  hi^h  enough  to  reach 
him  whom  Claudia  could  reach  with- 
out climbing.  But  fortune,  that  for- 
bade her  to  reach  up  to  him,  had  now 
surely  brought  bun  down  to  her. 
Par  be  it  from  her  to  spoil  the  wMk 
of  fortune  by  a  single  rash  wcra^l  of 
hers.  She  gloried  in  the  idea  of  hia 
wreck  and  ruin —  the  more  utter  the 
better,  for  it  brought  him  the  nearer 
to  her.  Not  nearer  indeed  to  the  fu- 
ture Countess  of  Lisbum,  but  nearer 
to  Zelda  the  thief;  Zelda  the  beggar- 
eirl.  She  was  his  sister,  his  own 
blood,  and  be  should  know  it  right 
soon  —  she  was  closer  to  him  than 
Claudia,  and  she  would  be  closer  stiU. 
He  could  not  deny  her  claim  to  a 
share  in  his  lifb  now.  Bhe  ^one  wonld 
stand  by  him  in  hia  ruin,  in  hia 
loss  of  more  than  life :  she  would 
throw  down  sceptre  and  crown,  name 
and  fame,  at  his  feet,  and  through 
evil  name,  through  sin  and  shame,  if 
need  be,    would  show  him  that  she 


cast  them  down  undor  this  cold  s 
of  the  wbule  wide  world.  It  waa 
therefore  that  she  held  her  tongue 
when  a  word  would  have  saved  him, 
and  it  was  therefore  that  the  future 
countess  left  Lord  Lisburn's  aim  for 
that  of  a  pauper  and  murderer. 


YOUNG  BROWN. 


The  curate  had  just  penned  a  brief 
and  manly  request  for  an  immediate 
interview  with  bis  grand  connection, 
and  was  about  to  address  it,  when  s 
latch-key  was  put  almost  noiselessly 
into  the  lock  of  the  street  door,  and  a 
soft,  rather  weaiy  voice,  which  bad 
nevertheless  a  toneof  command  in  it, 
said,  "Have  there  been  any  calls  or 
letters  to-day,  James  ?  " 

"Tei,  ^Uowled;,  therehaa,"  re- 
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plied  the  serrBiit,  indicatiDz  B  heap  of 
cards  and  letters  od  Che  haU  laMa  by 
a  reapectful  inclinatioa  of  the  head  — 
and  then  be  also  iodicated  the  curate, 
who  looked  up,  and  bin  grand  con- 
DectioD,  colonnz  sHgbtly,  advanced 
and  Tery  cordiafiy  shook  haodi  with 

The  minister  was  a  pale,  fair,  tired 
man,  who  wore  bis  hat  so  far  back  on 
his  head  that  it  seemed  U>  rest  upon 
his  shoulders,  and  who  had  a  moooing, 
rather  di$conM>lat«  gait  He  was  not 
mora  than  five  or  nx  and  thirtj,  but 
he  was  quite  bald,  and  bis  fair  delicate 
complexion  seemed  withered.  He 
looked  like  a  man  who  had  been 
blighted,  or  who  bad  never  come  to 
complete  maturity.  His  manners  were 
at  once  earnest  aad  absent.  He  tried 
with  all  his  strength  to  understand  any 

Suestion  which  iras  brought  before  him 
Ithougb  it  might  be  ol  the  most  se- 
rious and  complicated  nature.  His 
misfortune  was  that  he  had  not  much 
strength  whether  of  mind  or  body,  and 
tber^ore  finding  it  usually  impossible 
to  master  the  facta  and  cu>;aiii stances 
lobmitted  to  him  for  decision,  his  at- 
tention wandered  away,  and  he  began 
to  muse,  poor  gentleman,  on  what  he 
was  going  to  have  for  dinner  ;  on  his 
grapes  and  peaches,  of  which  he  grow 
Tery  fine  kinds  at  one  of  his  dounttr 
houses ;  or  on  the  probability  of  his 
wife  scolding  him  if  m  was  not  home 
for  afternoon  tea. 

"  Come  into  the  library,"  ttid  the 
minister  U>  his  kinsman,  with  that  per- 
fect conventional  ease  and  simplicity 
which  marks  a  eentleman.  "  I  am  elad 
to  see  you.  You  must  dine  with  us 
on  Sondav  if  you  stay  in  town.  It  is 
the  only  day  we  have  a  family  meet- 
ing." The  minister  was  really  glwito 
see  his  rehttion,  and  would,  if  be  had 
had  energy  enough,  have  served  him 
very  readily  :  for  they  had  been  old 
schoolfellows  at  Winchester,  though 
the  curate  had  been  on  the  foun- 
dation of  that  noble  college,  and  the 
'  baronet's  heir,  as  a  town  boy,  bad 
felt  rather  ashamed  of  him  till  he 
knew  better. 

The  village  clergyman  explained  bis 
errand  in  the  strong  simple  language 
natural  to  him.  He  told  bis  kinsman 
how  the  physician  in  attendance  at 
one  of  the  groat  London  bosptals  had 
nceived  poor  Madge,  when  she  was 
taken  there  a  few  weeks  ago ;  and  hav- 
ing found  out  who  she  was,  had  writ- 
ten to  him  as  incumbent  of  her  parish, 
and  therefore  her  natural  protector,  tx 
officio.  He  said  that  ho  had  knoirn 
her  and  all  her  family  for  many  years, 
and  had  never  seen  or  heard  any  evil 
of  them,  had  never  suspected  anything 
doubtful  bnt  upon  two  occasions  many 
years  before ;  and  even  then  nothing 
nad  arisen  to  confirm  his  suspicions ; 
that  he  believed  Madge  to  be  a  thor- 
oughly honest  and  blameless  woman, 
who  was  certainly  the  mainatay  of  her 
nnmble  household,  and  that  if  ihe  were 
wrongfully  condemned,  owing  to  any 
error  or  miscarriage  of  justice,  her  lra»- 
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band  and  children  would  drift  away 
into  ruin  also. 

It  was  almost  toQChIng  to  see  bow 

E sinfully  the  minister  tried  tocompre- 
end  him  as  he  spoke.  Sir  Mowfedy 
drew  bis  chair  quite  close  up  to  the 
curate's  chair,  so  that  their  knees  al- 
most touched ;  and  once  or  twice  he 
laid  his  hand  upon  the  curate's  shoul- 
der, as  if  to  eetablish  a  more  perfect 
magnetic  current  between  them..  It 
was  of  DO  use  ;  the  right  honorable 
baronet  could  not  change  bis  natnre, 
and  befora  the  curate's  simple  story 
was  half  Cold,  his  mind  was  far  away 
on  the  southern  wall  of  the  Cheshire 
sarden,  where  his  peaches  grew.  Had 
he  been  a  man  of  any  strength  of  mind 
or  vigor  of  character,  of  coarse  he 
woulu  not  have  been  a  minister  of 
state  in  these  our  times.  We  must 
take  people  as  we  find  them,  and  when 
we  look  for  power  in  a  constitutional 
country,  where  all  the  envies,  hatreds, 
and  jealousies  of  mankind  conspire 
against  wisdom  and  reason,  we  may 
be  sure  to  find  it  very  near  to  medi- 
ocrity. Sir  Mowleay  would  have 
made  an  admirable  gardener,  he  made 
a  still  better  British  Privy  Cotmclllor 
and  Secretary  of  State.  When  the 
curate  had  done  speaking,  be  looked 
up  with  that  agreeable  and  amiable 
smile  which  had  bo  often  disarmed  an 
adversary  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  said  good-natundly,  "What's the 
matter  7  '^ 

"  1  want  yonr  help,**  answered  Ur. 
Mowledy.  "I ask  you  as  Minister  for 
Mundane  Affairs,  and  therefore  prac- 
tically invested  with  the  crown's  pre- 
rogative of  mercy,  to  look  into  this 
case  vourself,  to  sift  the  evidence  tlior- 
oughly,  remembering  all  which  I,  upon 
my  honor  and  conscience,  and  between 
friends  and  kindred,  have  said  Co  you ; 
and  I  pray  you  to  give  such  weight  to 
my  appeal  as  shall  not  suffer  the  inno- 
cent to  be  condemned,  or  as  shall  tem- 
per justice  with  pity." 

"Ofconrse,"  replied  the  minister, 
catching  at  words  which  be  read  in 
petitions  at  least  a  dozen  times  a  day. 
"  Appeals  for  justice  and  pity  are  de- 
servmg  of  Iba  best  consideration  of 
Che  government  at  all  times ;  but,"  be 
added,  with  an  air  of  quiet  wisdom 
very  becoming,  and  wbich  be  bad 
lately  learned  from  an  actor  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  "  I  am  in  some  donbt 
whether  I,  with  the  most  entire  desire 
Co  comply  with  your  re(|uesC,  can  ven- 
ture BO  far  upon  my  ministerial  func- 
tions as  Co  interfere  in  any  way  what- 
soever in  mj  official  capacity  with  a* 
business  which  is,"  he  thousht  for  a 
minute  for  a  phrase  in  use  at  his  office, 
and  Chen  added  gently,  "  which  is 
strictly  wichin  the  competence  of  her 
Majesty's  judges." 

"  Can  you  give  me  absolutely  no 
hope?"  aslced  the  cnrate,  dispirited 
by  this  new  view  of  the  case,  which 
sounded  so  reasonable,  and  which  was 
BO  heart-breaking.  "I  entreat  yon  to 
consider  this  poor  ignorant  woman, 
without  friends  or  money  :  and  never- 


victim,  caught  In  a  tangled  web  ol  clr- 
cumstantiaf  evidence,  which  cannot 
be  unravelled  without  much  ^d  and 

The  minister  shook  his  head  with 


bent  courteously  forward  as  if  to  listen 
more  intently.  In  fact,  he  was  Chink- 
ing whether  his  tea-cake  that  afler- 
noon  would  be  buttered  with  some 
Brittany  butter  which  he  had  ordered 
as  he  walked  down  to  bis  o£Gce  in  the 
morning. 

"  Let  me  have  yoor  promise  that  the 
magistrate's  decision  wiU,  at  all  events, 
be  revised  by  oonlpetent  authority," 
pleaded  the  ctu^te. 

"  Come,  come  up  to  tea,  and  I  will 
present  you  to  Lady  Selina.  We  can 
talk  of  this  melancholy  business  after- 
wards," answered  the  minister,  bring- 
ing the  interview  blandly  to  a  close, 
for  he  woi  hungry  and  really  anxioos 
about  his  Brittany  butt«r.  The  en- 
rate's  last  words  bad,  therefore,  fallen 
on  his  ear  like  strokes  of  lead  upon 
sponge,  leaving  no  echo. 

So  the  good  clersyman,  who  was  not 
a  man  of  Uie  worldVand  did  not  know 
how  to  force  an  advantage  or  extort  a 
pledge,  even  when  fortune  had  given 
nim  tliat  rare  and  precious  thing,  an 
opportunity,  followed  his  grand  con- 
nection up  Che  handsomely  carpeted 
stairs  whii^h  led  to  Lady  iielina's  tea- 
table  and  boudoir,  lliere  he  found 
assembled  almost  all  the  female  mag- 
pies In  London  whose  mates  or  rela- 
tions wanted  anything  from  the  Mun- 
dane Office.  Poor  magpies  1  Sir 
Mowledy  could  sive  them  noChing ; 
but  they  peraisted  in  thinking  other- 
wise, and  Lady  Selina  was  not  sorry 
to  keep  up  the  delusion,  for  she  liad 
married  two  daughters  and  a  niece 

Her  ladyship  received  Mr.  Mowledy 


too  great  a  lady,  to  be  ashamed  of  her 
husband's  poor  relation ;  and  feeling, 
as  all  noble  ladies  do,  a  deep  and  rin- 
cere  respect  for  any  member  of  the 
Church,  however  poverty-stricken, 
who  conducted  himself  decorously. 
She  knew  everything,  too  ;  all  the 
great  London  ladies  do ;  for  there  U 
assuredly  a  noble  road  to  learning, 
which  is  perpetual  gossip.  She  hM 
heard  many  good  accounts  of  Mr. 
Mowledy ;  ana  also  the  terrible  story 
about  fermenCed  liqnor,  which  she  now 
saw,  by  one  glance  at  that  pale  grand 
face  of  bis,  was  and  must  be  a  sluider. 


OB  great  ladies  only  can  speak,  to  nim; 
hot  he  soon  found  it  was  Impossible 
for  him  to  plead  his  cause  with  her 
while  all  those  magpies  were  scream- 
ing and  HuCtering  around.  Presently, 
too,  the  minister,  after  readins  a  tele- 
grvn  from  the  eovemment  wnip,  hur- 
ried mddenly  off  to  tfae  Bouse  ot  Com- 
mons, so  that  the  corate  coold  not  get 
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Another  vord  with  him ;  txtA  aa  Lady 
Selina  aaked  her  sUter,  Lady  Lobby, 
todiireher  down  to  Westminiter  to 
hear  the  great  debate  on  the  Nooend- 
ing  queatioa,  which  wu  to  corns  off 
that  nijfht,  the  curate  took  his  depart- 
tire,  aod  found  hbuelf  in  the  street  aa 
the  lun  went  down,  having  acbUred 
no  practical  reiult  at  all  by  the  eSorta 
he  had  made. 

"  There  ia  nothing  left  but  prayer," 
thoaeht  the  good  man  very  aolemaly, 
and  be  offered  up  a  ailent  aupplU-a- 
tion  for  help  and  counsel  to  the  King 
of  kinga. 

CHAPTER    XT.      ABADDON. 

Mr.  Mowxedy  waa  not  a  man  who 
could  persuade  his  conscience  to  aban- 
don a  duty  because  difficulties  came  in 
hU  way  while  doing  it.  For  whoso- 
ever  in  this  worla  purposes  to  ac- 
complish any  good  thing  shall  always 
find  difficulties  arise  and  confront  and 
war  with  him.  If  we  had  in  these 
times  the  smallest  faith  in  that  wliich 
we  profess  to  believe,  and  if  we  were 
not  decorous  Fhariaees,  who  .take  the 
Divine  word  indeed  into  our  mouths, 
but  put  it  sacrilegioaaly  Away  from 
our  hearti  and  understandings,  we 
should  be  willine  to  acknowledge  that 
the  leader  of  the  opposition,  or,  in 
'  other  words,  the  devil,  is  «  real  pres- 
ence upon  earth,  and  not  merely  a  bo- 
Ky  invented  with  honia  and  hoofs  to 
gbten  children.  One  of  his  names 
is  Satan,  and  it  signiGes  in  the  plain 
homely  language  oi  Holy  Writ,  which 
we  find  it  so  bard  to  comprehend, 
merely  an  "adversary,  or  anaccuaei' 
in  a  court  of  justice."  His  more  com- 
mon name  of  devil  comes  from  the 
Greek  diattolos,  widch  also  mciana  a 
calumniator,  and  be  is  called  a  serpent 
because  he  is  exceedinz  wise,  crafty, 
and  subtle.  He  can  tsike  any  shape, 
that  of  fiicnd  or  foe  :  of  friend  to  ca- 
jole or  mislead ;  of  foe  to  frighten  or 
to  figlit  ;  for  the  Fsalms  compare  him 
to  a  dog,  and  dogs  will  bite.  Mr. 
Mowledy  bad  seen  nim  thrice  in  one 
day  —  as  a  fowler  in  Mr.  Kuahout ; 
■a  a  dog  in  Mr.  Krort ;  and  as  an 
adder  hidden  under  the  kind  words 
and    inanities   of   his   grand   coonec- 

His  title,  which  is  the  Tempter,  im- 
plies his  constant  practice.  He  isfor- 
ever  on  the  watch  to  catch  us.  He  is 
aurprisingly  artful,  lying  in  wait  for 
us,  and  waylaying  our  very  virtues  in 
unsuspected  places,  and  whispering 
profit,  pleasure,  rest,  or  decency,  good 
manners,  politeness.  "  Hold,  enough, 
thou  well-doer  1  Forbear  to  do  good  — 
for  propriety's  sake  I  "  ia  a  frequent 
form  of  his  persaaaive  eloquence  in 
London  society.  It  is  related  of  hira 
that  once  in  the  country  of  the  Gad- 
•renes  he  threw  a  youn^  man  who  was 
bent  on  a  good  errand  bodily  down, 
and  tare  him.  It  wai  therefore  only 
according  to  his  nature  that  he  should 
try  to  trip  up  Mr.  Mowledy.  Many, 
a*  tliB  curate  knew,  Ite  has  cast  into 


prison,  beinz  come  down  to  us  having 
power ;  ao  that  Madge  waa  in  no  vis- 
ionary danger,  because,  in  all  proba- 
bility, she  was  innocent,  and  therefore 
had  the  tormentor,  the  prince  of 
darkneaa,  the  very  god  of  thia  world 
himself  for  an  enemy. 

Now  Mr.  Mowledy  being  by  no 
means  a  Pharisee,  bat  a  prayerful 
Christian  man,  who  saw  with  his  eyes 
and 'heard  with  his  ears  whatsoever 
had  been  written  aforedme  for  his  in- 
struction, liad  aeldom  anv  hesitation 
in  recognizing  the  devU  when  he  saw 

He  knew  the  evil  one  instantly  and 
exorcised  him  silently,  having  spe- 
cially in  his  mind  the  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  verses  of  the  fourth  chap- 
ter of  St.  Luke,  as  he  walked  meditat- 
ing through  the  London  streets  in  the 
eventide. 

Having  thought  for  some  time  very 
intently  on  these  three  venea  of  the 
Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke,  he  re- 
membered the  eleventh  verse  of  the 
fourth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  in  which 
the  wondroua  atory  of  a  great  tempta- 
tion, and  a  greater  resistance  to  it, 
ia  beautifully  rotmded  off  and  per- 
fected. 

As  he  mnsed  upon  these  things 
with  a  pure  and  single  heart,  taking 
Heaven's  light  only  for  his  guide 
through  the  slough  of  Despond,  he 
snddenly  thought  of  Dr.  Porteous,  who 
had  cheated  him  the  last  time  they 
met  out  of  some  small  change,  and  who 
bad  often  defrauded  or  overreached 
him  in  mean  and  shabby  ways.  He 
wondered  how  the  remembrance  of 
auch  a  man  should  recur  to  him  at 
such  a  time.  Was  it  the  voice  of  the 
tempter,  or  waa  it  a  suggestion  of  eco- 
nomic though  worldly  Wisdom?  The 
extremity  of  the  case  decided  him ; 
and  after  a  momentary  hesitation,  Mr. 
Mowledy  directed  his  steps  steadily 
towards  Melina  Flace,  Lambeth,  turn- 
ing neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to 
the  left. 


Thb  curate  found  the  rector  of  the 
rich  hereditary  benefice  of  Wakefield- 
in-the- Harsh  reading  the  Morning 
Post  newspaper  in  his  dingy  parlor 
within  the  rules  of  the  King^  Bench 
Prison.  His  attention  was  directed 
to  the  column  of  fashionable  intelli- 
gence, and  he  was  reading  a  grateful 
account  of  the  festivities  which  were 
then  celebrating  the  majority  of  hia 
nephew  by  his  mother's  side,  Minto 
Petty-Fells,  Lord  Hanaper.  There 
was  a  strong  smell  of  Hodges'  cordial 
gin  and  boiling  water,  mingled  with  the 
odors  of  departed  Irish  stew,  about 
the  doctor's  apartments,  and  the  wife 
or  sister  he  led  about  waa  now  clothed, 
and  in  her  right  wig,  drinking  in  the 
highly-titled  names  which  Dr.  Porteous 
pronounced  aloud  with  much  unction 
and  some  family  pride.  She,  too,  was 
proud  of  those  illustrious  personages, 
though  their  splendor  only  shed  a  re- 


flected or  aecond-hand  light  upon  bar  > 
hut  she  knew  that  her  washerwoman 
who  came  once  a  fbrtoight,  and  the 
beer-bof  who  came  thrice  a  day,  and 
the  muao-man,  and  the  milk-womaa, 
would  all  respect  her  more  when  tliey 
read  in  the  WeMf  DitpaUA,  or  the 
Sunday  Tme*,  or  ZJojkTs  Newpaptr 
how  E^.  Forteons  had  been  a  guest  at 
Minto  Court,  and  did  not  read  that 
the  reverend  gentleman  bad  only  ob- 
tained a  day  rule  (by  porchaoe  fiom 
the  marshal  of  his  pruon-hooae)  to  en- 
able him  to  be  present,  and  had  i«- 
tumed  to  his  place  of  durance,  aa  ia 
du^  bound,  at  nizht.  She  was,  there- 
fore, upon  her  best  behavior.  Sbe 
made  the  doctor's  gin-and-water  with 
taste  and  judgment ;  she  cut  just  the 
proper  quantity  of  lemon-peel  into  it; 
and,  aa  ahe  stood  behind  him,  resting 
upon  the  back  of  his  chair  and  look- 
ing down  over  his  shoulder,  a  some- 
thing, that  had  once  been  beaaty  and 
prace,  came  like  the  light  of  other  day* 
into  her  countenance,  and  lingered 
there  —  the  veij  faded  ghoit  of  love- 
There'  was  a  time  when  she  had 
not  been'  a  shrieking  virago,  hot  of 
temper,  easilr  provoked,  and  fierce 
of  speech.  A  bridesman's  dau^ter 
thirty  jears  i^o,  she  had  been  taught 
the  piano  and  how  to  hold  a  silver 
fork;  and  in  several  respectshad  been 
well  fitted  for  a  fortune  or  a  hospital. 
Bnt  her  father  had  invested  in  a  farm 
the  savings  of  his  business,  which  waa 
that  of  a  natter  in  Bond  Street,  aod 
when  he  died  intestate,  leaving  only 
this  freehold  property,  bis  sou  took  - 
everything,  and  she  waa  left  a  high- 
spirited  girl,  with  nothing  but  a  taste 
for  the  piano  and  silver  forks.  By 
and  by  she  went  away  from  the  old 
shop,  where  food  and  houae-room  were 
gmdeed  ber  by  her  brother,  who  had 
a  wife  and  family  of  his  own,  and  a 
few  years  afterwards  she  was  heard  of 
aa  housekeeper  to  Dr.  Porteous.  Hm 
rector  had  long  h&d  an  accoont  tar 
broad-brimmed  liata  with  her  father,  ' 
which  account  her  brother  vowed  was 
still  unpaid;  and,  having  met  her  one 
bleak  winter's  day  starving  in  the 
streets,  he  had  clothed  and  fed  her. 
Henceforth  she  had  followed  hia  for- 
tunes ;  and  when  poverty  came  upon 
him  an  one  that  travelleth,  and  want 
as  an  armed  man,  ahe  had  shared  what 
giving  him  the  better 
scolded  and  comforted 
him  by  turns,  and  would,  if  need  had 
been,  have  dared  to  die  for  him.  She 
wore  a  front  of  corkscrew  curia,  aod 
a  little  rouge  which  she  had  pot  on 
sideways  and  awry,  too  near  her  nose, 
having  an  indifferent  mirror  and  a  dim 
light  to  dress  by.  She  waa  very  thin, 
poor  creature,  and  very  qoeerly  drrased 
in  odds  and  ends  of  trumpery,  bravely 
patched  together.  She  had  a  gallant, 
perhaps  defiant,  appearance,  not  un- 
like a  bouse  of  cards  built  high,  or  a 
paste  and  paper  boat  about  to  pat  to 
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ON  BSma  RAMSHACKLE. 


ON  BEING  HAMSHACKLE. 


Sous  ara  bom  nmibickt«;  tome  nchiera  ramiluckle' 
ONa  (without  iuTeDdine  it) ;  others  have  ranuhsckle- 
Den  tDTOft  upon  them  (without  deiiriug  it),  1  wu  boni 
iwDtliacUe.  Aod  it  U  ■  gnai  privilege.  I  have  heard 
m^  fathor  laj  thftt  the  fatnilf  anna  are  ermine  and  roaea. 
If  M),  I  wiah  it  wen  eai j  to  diipoie  the  elements  of  the 
•CDicheon  io  luch  a  way  at  to  aymbolize  that  order  id  dia- 
order,  that  "  sweet  disorder,"  aa  the  poet  aaya,  which  ia 
the  esaeDce  of  ramshackle ness,  or,  for  short,  we  will  lay 
Ramshackle.  The  ermine  should  stand  for  order,  —  the 
dark  cuneiform  spota  io  rraular  arrajr.  If  I  wore  an  er- 
mine tippet,  like  a  lord  chief  baroo  or  some  other  great 
personage,  do  you  think  1  would  wear  it  awry  ?  Not  I, 
Mwib ;  any  more  than  I  would  permit  my  pictures  to  be 
framed  or  the  frames  to  be  adiutted  in  my  ramshackle 
work-room  at  other  than  tme  angles.  But  the  perky  rosea, 
stock  in  the  three  spaces  of  the  scateheon,!  detest.  These 
I  woald  break  up  into  what  George  Bobbins  called,  or  is 
said  to  have  called,  a  litter  of  roses.  Trae,  the  garter  kinK 
at  arms,  or  his  deputy,  or  whoever  it  ia  that  settles  such 
matters,  might  find  it  dJfBcult  to  represent  roses  in  a  litter ; 
but  that  is  hia  buiiness.  A  coat  of  arms  ia,  as  one  should 
say,  a  coat  of  arms ;  and  heraldic  painters  ihonld  have 
their  own  ways  and  means  of  doina  uiings  pictorialiy. 

There  are  many  ways  of  being  what  ia  called  ramshackle. 
Probably  most  persons  tfaint  ramghackleneii  is  a  mere 
form  of  slovenlinesi  ;  but  this  is  not  so.  It  would  be  far 
nearer  the  mark  to  say  that  ramthackleness  is  naturalness. 
It  ia  the  fnani'^  (Titrt  of  the  noble  Ravage  in  polite  soci- 
ety. There  is  something  of  it  ip  Gothic  architecture,  and 
it  has  always  been  present  in  small  quantities  in  Kugliah 
society.  Bnt  very  seldom  pure.  No  man  can  be  truly 
ramshackle  who  is  self-cocucious  in  the  sense,  —  I  grant 
you  a  verj'  odd  and  twiated  aense,  but  still  a  sense  in  which 
the  word  la  often  applied,  —  in  iha  sense  of  caring  to  at- 
tract notice.  We  Have  always  had  in  this  country  a  breed 
or  severs!  breeds  of  "eccentrics,  "'as  they  are  called.  You 
may  read  of  them  in  queer  old  volumes  entitled  "  Eccen- 
tric Biographies,"  relating  chiefly  to  rich  men  who  went 
about  in  the  same  suit  for  twenty  or  thirty  years ;  clever 
ladies  who  made  a  point  of  having  holes  in  their  stock- 
ings; diaappointed  lovers  who  never  washed  their  faces 
or  allowed  their  rooms  to  be  dusted  ;  bucks  who  minced, 
or  stalked  up  ,and  down  Bond  Street  In  pale  scarlet  or 
tnrqnoiae  blue,  or  aome  other  astounding  color.  But 
these  are  not  true  tonderiinga  or  ecceutnca  ;  they  are 
diitUanti;  they  did  It  in  order  to  be  stared  at,  or  talked 
about,  just  as  Abernetby  made  a  trade  of  giving  rough  an 
swers  to  fine  ladiea  who  laced  tight,  and  falae  dyspeptics 
who  might  have  been  well  if  they  had  chosen.  No  bom 
ramihsickle  was  ever  a  dilettante  at  it.  True  ramshackle- 
ness  is  nature  proteating  affstnst  over-civ ilizatiou. 

Wben  very  young  indeed,  I  read  in  the  old  "  Mirror  "  of 
Hr.  Timbs  an  anecdote  of  some  man  of  letters  or  antiqua- 
rian, who,  being  unexpectedly  visited  by  a  prince  of  the 
blood  —  I  think  it  was  a  royal  duke  —  had  the  tea  equi- 
page placed  upon  a  pile  of  hooka  that  was  handy  for  the 
pnrpcwe,  or  something  of  the  kind,  I  forget  the  exact  cii^ 
cumstances.  The  writer  who  told  the  anecdote  made  a 
great  fnss  about  what  he  considered  a  sad  breach  of  good 
manners,  and  a  striking  example  of  absence  of  mind  in  the 
host ;  bat,  as  a  little  boy,  I  used  to  be  unspeakably  puzzled 
by  hia  high-polite  comments.  Why  should  the  host  not  have 
put  the  tea-tray  on  the  pile  of  booxs,  if  that  was  the  handy 
and  natural  thing  to  do  ?  The  reason  would  not  come  — 
there  was,  in  fact,  no  reason  to  be  bad  for  asking.  If  the 
host  was  natural  and  simple-hearted  in  what  he  did,  that 
was  an  instance  of  the  true  ramshackleneas,  though  a  very 
trivial  one.  A  fellow  who  was  born  ramshackle  would  go 
much  farther  than  that,  and  only  fools  would  stare  or 
exclaim  at  him.  Those  who  never  in  their  lives  had  the 
moral  coarage  to  do  an  original  thing,  however  plainly 
dicUted  by  Uie  truth  of  the  sitnation,  mar  call  out,  »  Tou 
do  it  to  appear  singular ; "  but  tlie  true  Kamtbackle  can 


defy  augnry.    There  Is  a  special  providence  in  whatever 
he  does  under  the  guidance  of  bis  dntnon. 


Tuptiona  of  customary    .. .^ 

unwillingly  incurred  disorder.  When  we  remove  from  one 
house  to  another,  our  things  are  at  first  —  and  sometimes 
the  "  at  first  "  lasts  a  prettv  long  time  —  I.  say,  our  things 
•re  at  first  in  some  aisorder,  necessarily  so.  But  this  is 
not  the  d«mon  ;  it  ia  fate.  There  ia  no  tme  ramshackle 
in  disarrangetnents  which  we  cannot  help;  mnch  less  in 
positive  inconvenience  under  the  same  coadition.  Ham- 
shackle must  be  with  pure  intent,  or  with  felicitous  absence 
of  intention.  The  poet's  "sweet  disorder  in  the  dress" 
may  be  beantiful  and  modest  too,  but  if  it  la  designed,  it  ia 
immodest,  unless,  indeed,  it  enters  into  the  scope  of  some 
general  artistic  deiign.  Just  ao  there  is  ramsbacklcuess 
which  is  insolence ;  while  there  is  ramshackle  which  is  of 
the  nature  of  true  humor,  even  of  noble  or  poetic  humor. 
I  call  Caprera  a  ramshackle  place ;  bnt  I  would  black 
Garibaldi's  booU  for  him,  and  kiss  his  feet  wben  I  had 

Hamshaoklebees  is  not  only  not  shafabinest,  it  is  almost 
inconceivably  remote  from  it.  Shabby  clothes,  when  I  was 
forced  to  wear  them,  used  to  cause  me  the  moat  poignaat 
shame,  and  I  think  rightly  so.  It  is  not  that  they  prove 
poverty,  but  that  they  am  hideous,  and  inclined  to  be  noi- 
BOma.  And,  another  thing,  —  to  wear  sliabby  clothes 
would  be  in  my  case  the  miserable  confession  of  a  boudaga 
ibat  made  my  heart  sick.    I(  I  went  along  the  streets  m 

yominlonaly  shabby  clothes,  and  I  saw  t£e  averted  ey« 
the  acqnaiDtance  who  wanted  to  dodge  me,  or  the  inao- 
lent  Elaoce  of  the  "full-fed  ruffian"  stranger,  gorgeous 
fmm  his  tallnr's  ci«ative  hand,  I  shoald  bum  at  the  eai^ 
lips,  and  gnash  my  teeth.  But  if  I  spoke  to  the  curled 
cad.  It  would  be  in  terms  like  these:  "Because  I  am 
forced  to  earn  my  livinE,  I  am  forced  to  comply  with  your 
thick-headed  notions  ^>out  dress,  —  coal,  such;  trousers, 
such ;  waistcoat,  such ;  hat,  such ;  and  the  like.  And 
wben  I  hare  not  money  enough  to  renew,  from  time  to 
time,  the  gloss  and  the  cut  of  your  beastly  ugly  inventions, 
1  became  shabby.  It  is  my  miafortoue,  sir ;  and  it  is  my 
tin  and  shame  to  feel  forced  to  wear  such  uglv  things  aa 
these  tailor's  devilries  am  when  outworo.  But  if^you 
would  let  me  have  my  honest  way,  if  you  would  toleraW 
me  for  any  social  purpose  (necetsair  in  the  case  of  a  man 
who  has  to  work  tor  his  clothes  beiom  be  wears  them]  in 
clothes  of  my  own  choosing,  I  would  never  look  shabt^. 
You  would  tee,  sir,  that  I  would  manage  to  [vesent  a 
pleasing,  or  at  lowest  a  not  unpleasing  appearance  upon 
an  income  of  nothing- a-y ear.  I  would,  at  this  moment, 
undertake  for  one  pound  sterling  to  put  you  into  a  far 
prattler  and  mora  serviceable  suit  of  clothes  that  yon  now 
wear  at  a  cost  of  fbur  or  five.  Put  Aat  iu  your  pipe 
and  smoke  it  I  I  am  ashained  of  shabblness,  becauae  it  is 
ngly — ao  affront  to  the  sun  and  the  sweet  brows  of  ladies; 
but  I  will  put  on  ramshackle  attira  to-morrow,  if  you  will 
let  me  go  about  and  earn  my  bread  in  it.  But  if  you 
think  I  take  your  view  of  the   shame   of   shabby  attire, 

fou  are  wrong.  ■  Yon  common  cry  of  curs,  whose  breath 
hate,  a*  rew  o'  the  ratten  feaa,'  do  you  tbink,  because  1 
retira  in  my  enforced  tbabbiness,  that  I  am  allowing  you  to 
■  cut '  me  f  Not  so,  I  asauro  you  ;  Jar  otherwise  than  so. 
'  Go,  I  banish  you.' " 

The  ramshackle  spirit,  lO  far  as  it  relates  to  draaa,  furni- 
ture, and  ihe  like,  may  be  read  in  two  lights  —  at  least : 
everything;  may  be  read  in  twentv  thousand  lights,  if  yon 
choose.  It  it  a  form  of  originauty,  or  a  form  of  stoi- 
cism. Originality  is  another  name  for  siuceritv.  The 
stoicism  may  have  Its  root,  or  one  of  its  roots,  in  tne  sense 
of  the  awful,  or  in  sympathy  with  the  masses  of  human 
suffering.  A  man  may  well  be  conceived  as  saying,  "  I 
cannot  stand  a  nolae  of  pottering  boots  araund  me  ;  bnt 
then,  I  should  be  misenU>le  if  I  iM  carpets  of  Turkey  pile 
about  my  place,  when  ao  many  of  my  jellow-creatures  are- 
half-starving,  ao  I  will  have  cocoa-nut  matting."  You 
might  call  lucb  a  man  a  fool,  or  even  go  far  to  prove  him 
one  i  bnt  yon  wouldn't  alter  him.    If  ae  was  capable  of 
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g<»Dg  thftt  length  he  would  atao  be  opible  of  Unghitif;  U 
TOD  —  and  no  leai  at  himself — and  yet  of  perusting. 
lliere  was  a  vene  of  a  hjmn  familiar  to  me  in  my  tatj, 
very  old  dayt,  which  I  aadlj  fear  wai  written  bj  one  of 
the  Weileya,  and  which  ran  Ihni :  — 

?•' 

(e  and  health, 

And  aweet  oonTcnience  pi  sue  db, 
Without  a  hoDW  abofe  m;  head, 
'Or  featbon  to  make  «ofl  my  bed, 
.  My  aonl  amid  "  — 

How,  would  any  sane  human  being  gneia  what  waa  coming  ? 
"  My  fouI  could  get  along  lomohow,  and  be  pretty  comfbrt- 
able  "  —  la  that  ft  ?     Ah  ma  I  It  ia  nothing  of  the  kind.     It 
ia  thia  ridiculoui  climax-turnod-upaide-down  :  — 
"  My  ioal  could  —  r«it  in  Joum  1 " 

Oh,  oh  1  how  that  line  uied  to  make  me  fbme  iA  my  bed  by 
nighll  Good  God  —  laid  my  thought* — ihoa  Almigh^ 
Maker  of  heaven  and  earth  I  With  thy  thnnder  in  onr  ean 
and  tby  Itghtningi  in  our  eyes,  —  with  battle-fields  red 
with  blood,  and  the  whole  creation  groaning  and  travailing 
Id  pain  nntilnow,  —  shall  we,  in  a  psalm  ofso-oailed  praiee, 
■nng  itisight  up  into  thy  ilreadfal  face,  —  shall  we  make  a 
fuu  about  onr  lodgings  and  ourbolBtera,  —  the  difference 
between  a  flock  mattress  and  a  feadker-bed ;  tell  thee,  thou 
Unspeakable  One,  that,  allhouph  we  have  not  feathera  to 
our  be^we  can  rest  in  the  Infinite  Word  ?  "  Thon  art  the 
Kins  of  Glorr,  O  Christ ;  thou  art  the  ETerlaating  3on  of 
the  Father ;  thoa  hast  taken  npon  thee  to  redeem  nuin ; " 
therefore  we  can  do  without  cushions  for  a  time.  Oh,  ob  1 
Thus  it  was  with  me,  in  days  when  I  held  some  opinion* 
which  I  do  not  hold  now,  and  knew,  neoetiarily,  much  lea* 
of  this  weary  world,  and  all  that  is  to  be  said  for  different 
ways  of  putting  thiugs,  and  especially  for  differences  of 
moral  dialect.  Let  all  this  be  conudered,  and  handiomely. 
There  tlill  remains  much  excuse  —  surely  more  than  ex- 
cuse?—  for  burst*  of  stoicism  in  these  days  —  in  all  dars, 
truly,  but  especially  b  these.  One  reads,  without  suipnse 
and  with  a  secret  pleaaure,  that  there  was  a  cert^u  bare- 
ness, or  eTcn  sordidi^eaa,  about  the  appointments  of  Wordt- 
woilh*s  home ;  and  it  is  surely  hud  to  walk  open-O}  ed 
through  life  without  occasiooaLly  exclaiming,  "  Off,  off, 
Tile  trappiuas  I  we  are  sophisticated  I "  In  the  dead  silent 
midnight,  when  a  beloved  life  —  nay  when  an  nnbelored 
life  —  flickera  in  the  socket  under  our  eyes  —  in  the  dewy 
chill  of  the  "awful  rose  of  dawn"  —  how  paltry  do  the 
■■  sophistications  "  of  our  duly  life  appear  I  Yon  need  not 
tronble  yourself  to  draw  the  lino  on  the  other  side,  —  to 
imagine  a  death-bed  in  a  bare  stone  wash-honse,  or  a 
clouless  beggar  on  a  hill  top  at  winter  daybreak,  —  I  have 
thouzht  of  all  that,  and  it  is  no  doubt  as  miserable  to  have 
too  Uttie  help  from  art  as  base  to  rely  loo  much  upon  such 
help.  But  there  still  remains  plenty  of  room  for  the  ram- 
ahackle  spirit ;  and  there  is  usually  sufficient  sense  of  humor 
in  a  ramsnackle  mind  to  save  it  Irom  preposterousness.  It 
is  only  for  the  sake  of  the  women  that  some  would  desire 
luxury,  or  tbe  means  of  luxury  ;  you  cannothelp  wanting  to 
shield  a  beloved  wife  or  daughter  Irom  the  wiads  of  heaven 
andall  theuglifyicg  chances  of  life.'  But  even  here  there  are 
limits.  Baudelaire  never  looks  so  contemptible,  so  disgust- 
ing, indeed,  as  when  he  prefers  the  curried  and  combed 
belle  of  the  capital  to  the  breezy,  inartificial  "  youge  wyf " 
of  Chaucer. 

The  question  ol  sincerity  or  originality  remains.  To  be 
ramshackle  in  the  true  sense  is  simply  to  be  true.  Why 
should  every  man's  chairs,  and  tables,  and  coata,  and  collars, 
and  neckties,  be  of  the  same  pattern  as  his  neighbor's  T  If 
a  new  notion  in  snch  matters  comes  quite  natural  to  any 
one,  why  shouldn't  he  work  it  out?  "  AffecUtion,"  did 
you  say,  lir?  Pardon  me,  tbe  affectation  is  io  the  vain, 
lazy  imitating  of  the  crowd,  not  in  any  one's  originality. 
Till  some  one  does  what  is  not  natural  to  hifo,  he  la  not 
affected.  "  Originality  in  these  matters  looks  singular,  as 
If  you  wanted  to  attract  atlention."  Really  now  I  But 
what  ia  that  to  me?    If  you  would  all  go  and  be  sincere. 


the  whole  lot  of  yoo  would  be  original  too,  and  then  where 
would  be  the  singularity  ?    There  is  a  young  fellow  who 
said  to  me  one  day  —  wasn't  it  rude  of  him  ?  —  "I  believ^ 
dad,  if  yon   were  to  be  set  down  in  a  splendidly-furnished, 
palace,  you   would   want   to   turn   all  tbe  furniture  out  of 
doors   directly,  and   furnish  all  over  agua  with  things  of 
your  own   inventing  and  making."     The  irreverent  yoncg 
man  is  not  far  from  the  truth.    I  should  like  to  keep  the 
fairy  palace   for  my  womankind,  bol  for  myself  1  conldfwf 
stand  It.    I  should  prefer  to  go  and  spend  fen  poandi  ia 
disused  boxes,  chumps  of  wood,  hair  or  flock  stufiing, 
chintzes,   and   other   numhle   "  orts,"  and  make   my  own 
fnmiture.    I  am  a  very  Robinson  Cmsoe  sort  of  fellow — 
no,  I   couldn't  have   EOt  on  with  only  man  Friday,  —  Fm 
a  very  Swiss  Family  Kobin  son  sort  of  fellow  —  pot  it  that 
way,  please.    I  have  something  of  Will  Wimble  m  me,  too. 
I  never  see  anything  that  has  been  utterly  cast  off  a*  n*a- 
leas,  a   bit   of  wire,  a  Int  of  iron,  an  old  box,  or  what  not 
without  immediately  setting  my  wits  to  work  to  see  what 
can  tie  made  of  it.    And,  b^st  me,  I  have  in  my  timemada 
some  smart  little  conveniences  out  of  dustmen's  lumber.    I 
admire  the   furniture  shops,  but  as  museums  of  cnrioaities. 
And  yet  I  have  an  eye  for  splendor.     Gilding  and  gorgeons 
colors  are  auite   in  my  line.     But  I  like,  so  to  s^ak,  the 
death's  head  at  (be  feast,  something  simple  and  bare  by  the 
side  of  the  ornament     In  everv  department  of  life,  without 
exception,  yoor  true  Bamshactle  goes  in  for  producing  his 
results   out  of  small   and  apparently  intractable  material. 
Was  it  not  WoUaston  who^  when  some  visitor  asked  to  ssa 
his  laboratory,  produced  a  tea-tray,  with  a  retort  or  two,  a 
blow-pipe,  and  so  on  ?    Now  that's  the  man  for  my  money. 
It  is  Uke  same  with  books  and  studies.    When  I  first  saw 
a  p^  of  globes,  my  thought  was  not  bow  nice  it  would  b« 
to   have  a  pur  like  then),  but  to  make  planispheres  oat  of 
cardboard  that  itould  work  the  problems.    It  is  the  sama 
with  pleasures ;  I  like  the  cheap  and  simple  ones,  and  I 
like  to  take   them  in  a  resolutely  ramshackle  way.     I  feel 
affronted  when  any  one  says  to  me,  —  "  Where  are  you 
going   to   tbia   autumn,  Mr.  Fieldmouse?"  It  isaqueiUoa 
which  implies  that  I  ani  under  a  sort  of  obligation  to  do  at 
other  people  do  "this  autumn."    Bnt  why  should  I  ?    Why 
shouldn't  [  stop  at  home  if  I  choose?     Or  why  shonldn'tl 
take  my   holiday   in  my  own  way  T     In  the  sama  way,  aO 
questions,  all  compliments,  all  references  to  mr  uTain 
which  imply  that  I  live  by  a  code,  as  other  people  uo,  offend 
me.    Some  of  the  things  by  which  acquaintances  and  evin 
friends  have  sought  to  please  me  have  been  to  me  as  s  itd 
rag  to  a  bull.     "What  doj  on  intend  to  do  with  your  son?" 
is  surely  a  most  impertinent  and  stupid  question.    I  never 
allowed  any  one  to  "  do  "  anything  "wiai"»K;    I  never 
mean  to ;  and  sbonld  I  not  do  as  1  would  be  done  by  ?    Th* 
fact  Is,  people  seem  one  and  all  unable  to  conceive  of  any 
social  outcoms,  so   to   speak,  as   desirable   unless  they  are 
after   (he   patterns   they   have  been  accustomed  to.    "I'd 
rather  be  a  kitten  and  cry  mow,"  than  be  thus  tied  to  pT«o- 
edent.     Do  you  think  I  don't  see  through  this  grand  con- 
spiracy of  humbug?     I  have  just  been  dipping  into  the  liA 
ftt  a  literary  man  who  was  "  in  society."    What  a  pictnie !       : 
what  a  sickening  story  of  imtta^on,  vanity,  pretence,  slander, 
malice,  and  scented  huggermugger  I    It  makes  one  exclaini, 
"Oh   for  a  drop  of  [tfoth]  in  a  quill, to  balhe one's ejes        | 
with  1 "   Do  you  think  I  would  put  round  my  neck  for  an  boor 
the  collar  that  was  worn  by  any  of  the  fellows  who  allowed 
a  beast  like   Rogers  to  insult  them  to  their  faces,  as  thsl 
chartered  rufBan  used  to  do  in  the  best  society  ?    Vca 
country  mouse*  that  I  am,  I  look  down  upon  the  whole  eon- 
cem  with  scornful  rage,  except  when  I  laugh  at  it.    Dcyw 
think  1  would  put  on  a  swallow-tail,. and  wear  your  yoke! 
No,  thank  you,  I  will  sooner  "  swing  on  agate  and  estfst 
bacon   all   day   long."     I   do   not  i^e  yoar  fine  compuT' 
How   I  admire   B^ranger,  keeping  himself  to  himsolt,  saa 
steadfastly  refusing  to  be  "  introduced."     "  Dana  no  eieaisr 
""'on  est  bien  k  vingt  ansi  "res,  and  at  any  age,  if  Uietla 
there,  I  mean  the  better  Lbette. 
But  this  does  not  imply  that  your  trne  Ramdiackle  is  si 
home  in  the  set  Bdbemianism  of  your  Qoartler  I^tia  or 
any  other  rookery.     That  Is  just  M  oBtesire  in  Itt  *V  ••     . 
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the  "  good  form  "  of  ■octet}'.  I  protest  I  know  of  nothing 
more  conventioatl,  more  hoUoir,  more  intoIeriDt,  more  ia- 
naccre,  thao  Bobemiwiiiiii,  bo  cnlled,  in  lilerature.  Yoa  in- 
different to  povertjr?  Ah,  ah,  do  you  think  I  can't  see 
through  you,  gentleman  of  Bohemia?  Tou  despvie  pdvertj 
in  jour  henrCs.  Your  sort  of  ramshackle  ii  only  a  uonven- 
tion  that  }'Du  me  partly  ai  a  blind,  partlj  as  a  coat  of  mail. 
If  yon  wen  siDcere,  you  would  wear  neithrr  the  mnik  nor 
the  armor. 

I  have  scarcely  known  anything  more  marked  than  the 
grmdaal  growth  ^the  spirit  of  coDventioDal  luxury  or  gen- 
teel propriety  in  recent  literature,  —  especially  in  Dovela. 
Three  fourthd  ot  tho  charm  of  some  of  tbe  moit  gnci'eiHiful 
novels  lies  in  their  pict-jrea  of  a  style  of  life  a  little  abnre 
that  of  the  majority  of  their  readers.  There  are  plenty  of 
pictures  of  tbe  life  of  the  poor,  as  matter  of  humor,  as  mat^ 
ter  of  compaasioD,  by  way  of  foil,  or  as  matter  of  curionty ; 
but  the  MBUUiptiona  of  most  novels  are  that  the  reader  is 
ntctuariifi  "in  society," and  utterly  above  all  bard-working 
cares.  Your  young  fellow  b>s  his  club,  and  lunches  on 
clear  turtle  loup,  cold  chicken  aux  champigDoa',  and  St. 
Peray  or  Beaune,  with  a  cigar  worth  a  shilling  to  follow. 
And  when  we  come  to  the  private  life  even  of  IDe  virtuous 
young  curate  who  reUres  into  so-called  aimplicity  of  living 
with  Lis  high-bred  wife,  I  can  only  say  that  their  idea  5 
poverty  or  simplicity  of  living  ia  not  mine.  Mine  would 
knock  them  botn  out  of  wind  and  time,  and  make  the  nov- 
elist's fine  words  look  rather  silly.  Oh,  these  things  enrage 
me  I  Why,  years  sgo,  when  I  was  young  .and  soft,  '  ~ 
time  when  1  was  forced  to  mend  with  paper  mv  own 
pur  of  shoes  to  keep  my  feet  from  the  atones,  I  liave  been 
got  to  aubscribe  to  help  a  "  scholar  in  distress,  —  poor  man, 
—  such  a  dreadliil  case ; "  and  I  fonnd  out  afterwards,  that 
the  "  scholar  "  could  ride  about  in  a  cab  and  wear  fine  kid 
gloves.  Mean  dandy,  how  I  hated  him  1  By  poverty,  I 
mean  that  of  such  a  life  as,  to  my  certain  knowledge  and 
pcraonal  ob-ierva'ton,  Maizini  lived,  —  during  part  of  his 
time,  I  hope  not  for  long.     That  is  what  I  call  poverty ! 

We  will  not  talk  much  of  the  ramshackle  tendency  to 
find  friends  in  Alaatia.  The  most  beloved  of  £nglish  hu- 
morists said  that  his  intimates  had  always  been  "  a  ragged 
regiment."  George  Sand,  speaking  for  herself  through  the 
month  of  one  of  her  characters,  says  (I  quote  at  random), 
"C'eat  parmi  les  pauvres  diables  qnc  j'ai  toujours  trouve 
mes  amis."  'Iliat  is  good,  —  pauvrtu  diablea  is  good,  —  to 
parody  Polonius.  I  fear  the  trup  Ramshackle  does  not  like 
successful  people  of  the  world.  For  myself,  I  dinlike  a  fel- 
low with  any  sort  of  gloss  upon  him,  —  moral,  religious,  in- 
tellectual, or  other.  I  cannot  —  except  by  kerping  silence, 
or  shunning  him  —  resist  the  temptation  to  snub  a  million' 
naire :  as  for  moral  or  social  glosa,  the  following  aentences 
firom  a  recent  atory  will  serve  my  purpose  for  a  concluding 
turn.  The  hero  of  tbe  story  is  supposed  to  have  got  into 
some  discredit,  and  this  is  the  way  in  which  the  novelist 
goes  on  about  hia  and  hts  wife's  position  in  "  society  : "  — 

"  Ibe  Leylonds'  posi^on  had  been  somewhat  peculiar. 
Almost  alone  among  the  city  people  — the  higher  clerical 
dignitaries  scarcely  comin"  under  that  category  —  they 
had  been  Irecly  admitted  as  ol  the  ■  connty  aet.'  He 
Homfrays  and,  ))erhaps,  the  Roeersone,  just  one  here  and 
dkere,  enjoyed  tlie  privilega  with  them  ;  hut  still  very  few 
in  number  were  the  lavored  ones.  And  now  it  seemed  that 
by  tliis  the  outer  measure  of  Leyland's  lapse  waa  to  be 
decreed.  .  .  . 

"  Leyland  s  name  waa  on  the  books  of  the  very  exclusive 
County  Club;  and,  at  quite  the  first  of  his  return,  tbcre 
wi^ut  about  a  steady  report  that  a  general  meetin;;  of  tbe 
olub  was  to  be  called  to  consider  tbe  propriety  of  removing 
it  therefrom.  .  .  .  I.<eyland  would  long  ago  have  volun- 
tarily withdrawn  his  name,  had  not  Mr.  Rogeraon,  Mr. 
Huly<trd,  and  other  frirnds  of  hi?,  laid  It  on  him  not  to  do 
so  unless  the  choice  came  to  be  only  between  that  and  act- 
ual expuleion.  .  .  .  This  was  the  atate  of  affairs;  the 
Bogersons,  Huiyardu^ the  city,  in  short  —  might  be  de- 

Ended  on  not   to   furtiier  visit   Leyland's  oSence  on  his 
ad;  but  the  ^eat«r  counly  people  were  slow  tb  give 
any  sign,  and  the  Banbrooks  and  Others  of  that  stamp 


would  surely  enough  follow  tbem,  whateTer  tbe  event 

Now  this  sort  of  thing  makes  ma  feel  as  if  I  should  like 
to  hew  somebody  in  pieces  before  the  Lord,  as  Samuel 
hewed  Agag.  And  1  believe  the  Lord  would  approve  the 
action.  The  true  Ramshackle  says,  "  I  will  not  have  your 
society  at  the  cost  of  the  degradation  and  falsehood  uiera 
is  in  all  this."  Society  is  worth  nothing  except  in  propor- 
tion to  the  sincerity  and  originality  of  we  indivldnus  com- 
posing it.  In.  a  state  of  over- civilization,  sincerity  and 
originality  (by  which  last  is  meant  simply  what  must  flow 
out  of  Naturalness)  will  be/orced  into  romahackleness.  In 
tbe  ramshackle  world,  there  may  be  the  happiness  and  se- 
renity that  come  of  truthfulneBB.  In  yoors,  never,  or  only 
by  rare  chanoei.    I  like  luxury  now  and  then  :  — 

'•  This  jelly's  rich,  this  malmsey  healing,  — 
Pray  dip  your  whiskers  and  yonr  t«l  in." 

Yes,  for  «  ^change,  fairly  giving  and  taking,  so  that  there 
shall  be  no  favor  shown  and  no  obligation  Incurred  on 
either  side.  But  it  must  all  come  naturally,  if  at*  all;  and 
long  belbre 

<'  Tbe  cat  comes  bonndng  on  the  flour," 
I  shall  exclaim,  — 

"  Give  me  again  my  hollow  tree, 
Mycmst  of  brEnd  and  liberty  I  " 

TiMON   FlKLI>I<ODeB. 


JACQUBS  OFFENBACH. 

Seven-akd-twentt  years  ago  a  young  man  might  be 
seen  dwly  visiting  the  stage  door  of  the  Opera  ComiqiM 
of  Paris,  with  a  roll  of  music  under  hia  arm.  To  his  in- 
quiries for  the  manager,  the  stem  doorkeeper  always  re- 
plied, "M.  le  Directeur  n'y  est  pas."  Tlie  youne  man, 
undaunted,  still  repeated  his  visits,  meeting  invariably  with 
the  same  reply.  For  no  less  than  eight  years  this  went  on. 
The  same  Inquiry  was  almost  daily  made,  and  the  same 
uncompromising  answer  returned.  At  last  the  composer 
was  determined  to  obtain  a  hearipg.  A  concert  was  given 
at  the  Salle  Hen,  at  which  tbe  famons  singers,  Roger, 
Herman,  L^n,  and  Madame  Ugalde  were  announced  to 
execute  some  compositions  by  Jacciues  Offenbach.  The 
concert  was  brought  to  a  close  byalittle  operetta  entitled 
"  Le  IV^sor  de  Mathurin,"  a  work  which  later  on  was 
included  in  (he  riperloire  of  the  Boufies  Forisiens  as  "  Le 
Mariage  aux  Lanternes."  The  concert  soon  produced  the 
desired  result.  M.  Perrin,  then  director  of  the  Op^ra 
Comique,  sent  OITenhach  a  libretto  by  St  Georges,  bearing 
the  title  «f  "Blanche."  llie  opera  was  composed,  but  has, 
we  believe,  never  been  performed,  and  the  career  of  the 
future  prophet  of  Op^ra  Bonfie  was  assured. 

Offenbach  was  bom  at  Cologne  on  the  Slst  of  June, 
1S19,  or,  according  to  some  authorities,  nearly  three  years 
later.  For  two  years  (1833  and  1SS4)  he  was  a  punil  of 
the  Paris  Conaerratoire.  In  1847  he  was  appointed  leader 
of  (he  band  at  the  Tbfltre  Franqais  in  succession  (o  Bar- 
bereau,  famous  both  as  a  learned  writer  and  us  a  eht/ 
d'orcheslTt,  and  about  the  same  time  began  to  be  known 
as  a  composer.  His  first  works  were  settings  of  the  well- 
known  fables  of  La  Fontaine,  such  as  "La  Cigale  et  la 
Fonrmi,"  "  Le  CorbeBU,"  "  Le  Savetier,"  and  "  Le  Rat" 
In  these  early  compositions  he  showed  himself  possessed 
of  a  pleasant  vein  of  melody  and  a  respectable  show  of 
harmony-  At  the  aame  time  be  became  known  as  a  etr- 
twiso  on  tbe  violoncello,  an  instrument  for  which  he  still 
retains  an  ardent  affection,  end  o  which  he  makes  good 
ase  in  bis  scores. 

To  Offenbach's  engagement  at  the  Th^tre  Fran9ais  we 
owe  those  delightful  works  which  have  made  his  name 
pnpular  throughout  Europe.  The  classical  dramas  of  the 
stately  Fsench  school,  the  tiiagedies  of  Racine  and  Cor- 
neille.  representing  as  they  did  the  solemn  events  ot 
Greek  and  Roman  antiquity,  made  more  stately  and  solemn 
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itiU  Ihrodgh  tha  MT«re  int«rpreUUon  of  the  performera, 
wearied  the  kidI  of  the  compoaer,  who  felt  the  burden  of 
condnctinx  and  occuionallj'  cmnpaaing  the  appropriate 
mtuic.  His  owD  indiaationi  were  towuds  a  much  lighter 
(chool  of  art,  and,  aa  we  have  teen,  he  made  earneat  and 
canvEaiit  endearor  to  obtain  a  bearing  as  a  compoaer  of 
those  liicht  musical  farces  which  serre  a*  a  lever  dn  ridean 
at  all  French  Opera  honset.  Had  he  been  incceaiful 
earlier  in  hii  career,  he  wonid  probably  have  become  a 
oompoier  of  the  type  of  Aim^e  MBiIlart,  or  Ambroise 
Thomaa.  But  the  ■b'Ong  reactiou  ia  hii  mind  agunst  the 
spirit  of  claaiicaliem,  of  which  he  had  had  luch  long  and 
tedioiH  experience,  engendered  in  him  that  peculiar  state 
of  leeliDg  which  resulted  in  the  com  position  ofthose  iarooae 
pn>teit«  against  clawical  opera, "  Orpbfe  auz  EDfera  "  and 
"  La  Belle  Hal&ae." 

In  18S5  he  became  director  of  the  tittle  theatre  of  the 
Bouffes  Farisiens,  where  his  earlier  works,  "Lea  deux 
Areaelei,"  "  Bataclan,"  and  "  Tromb-al  cazar,"  were  pro- 
duced, and  he  shortly  afterwards  made  the  acqulintaoce  of 
Meilhac  and  Hal^y,  then  rapidly  riaing  as  dramatists,  but 
deatined  to  accelerate  the  march  of  their  fame  by  the  joint 
plays  to  which  Offenbach's  music  aseigted  to  lend  life  and 
popularity.  The  spirit  in  which  the  trio  went  to  work  was 
much  t£e  same  ai  that  which  actuated  Flanch^  in  England. 
The  experiment  was  tried  of  treating  the  gods  and  heroes 
of  old  in  the  style  of  modem  farce,  of  dethroning  them 
from  their  aacrecl  pedestals,  and  representing  them  as  ordi- 
nary beings.  Thus  in  "  Orphdei"  the  mythical  harper, 
Orpheus,  is  transformed  into  a  violinist  who  wearies  his 
wire  by  constant  practising;  in  "La  Belle  H^lfene,"  tbe 
Injured  husband,  Menelaus,  is  represented  as  a  jealous, 
sniky  bore,  and  Helen,  bereelf,  is  treated  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  a  runaway  wife  of  our  own  times.  The 
music  which  OiTeDbach  wrote  was  fully  in  keeping  with 
tliis  idea.  It  differs  very  little  from  that  of  comic  opera, 
except  in  being  less  labored  and  pretentious.  Some  of 
bis  melodies,  especially  those  of  a  pastoral  character,  ai« 

5raceful  and  indiTiduidized  enough  to  have  been  signed  by 
>nber.  But  when  the  ancient  heroes  appear,  instead  of 
solemn  music  and  stately  marches,  one  hears  light  polkas 
and  friTolous  walties,  through  which  breaks  an  occasional 
fragment  of  pore  classical  writing.  The  procession  of  the 
Kings  of  Greece  in  "  La'  Bplle  Helfene  "  ia  an  admirable 
specimen  of  the  way  in  which  OOenbacb  treated  such 
■nbjects. 

'ihe  earliest  of  the  famous  series  wai  "  Orpbde  aux 
Enfers,"  which  on  its  Srst  production  enjoyed  a  run  of 
more  than  three  hundred  consecutive  nights,  and  which, 
for  brightneis  of  melody  and  cleverness  of  writing,  will 
always  remain  one  of  bis  best  works.  Passing  over  "  Le 
Chao«on  de  Fortunio"  (produced  January,  1S61),  "Le 
Font  dea  Soupirs"  (March  in  the  same  year),  and  "Un 
Roman  Comique,"  the  libretto  of  which,  end  the  music  of 
"Lea  Voyages  de  Dunanan,"  formed  the  basis  of  the  pas- 
ticcio of  "The  Bohemians,"  we  coma  to,  perhaps,  the  moat 
universally  popular  of  all  Offenbach's  works,  »  La  Belle 
H^lbne,"  which  was  produced  at  the  Vari^t^a  on  the  1 7th 
of  December,  1861.  In  this,  Mme.  Schneider,  before  then 
known  as  an  actress  of  comparatively  imall  parts  at  the 
Palais  Royal,  first  came  into  public  notice.  Her  sueceaa, 
and  that  of  the  piece,  were  immense.  Mme.  Schneider 
fully  entered  into  the  author's  conception  of  Helen,  and, 
though  prudish  critics  mi^ht  object  that  the  Spartan  Queen 
was,  after  all,  not  a  Parisian  cocoUe,  and  raised  Uie  cry  of 
sacrilege,  the  public  flocked  to  the  theatre.  "  La  Belle 
Hdlfene"  was  succeeded  in  1866,  at  the  same  home,  by 
"Barbe  Bleue,"  which,  in  spite  of  its  clever  writing.  Buf- 
fered by  the  unavoidable  comparitou  with  its  brilliant 
predecessor. 

But  in  the  next  year,  the  year  ot  the  great  Exhibition, 
Offenbach  took  his  revenge  by  the  production  of  the  hmous 
"  Grande  Ducbeaae  de  UeroUtein,"  an  opera  which  has  the 
credit  of  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  Spanish  troubles,  by 
actually  driving  Queen  laahella  from  the  throne.  The 
petty  bermsn  Court,  with  its  miniature  army,  its  one  gen- 
eral, its  intriguing  statesmen,  and  its  fickle  and  coquettish 
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sovereign,  was  a  travesty  of  the  daily  life  of  the  Court  Ot 
Spain,  just  as  "La  Belle  H61feno"was  a  travesty  of  the 
daily  life  of  the  Court  of  Sparta.  All  the  world  was  aa- 
sembled  at  Paris  in  1867,  every  one  went  to  see  Schneider 
and  hear  Offenbach,  and  the  drviii  iTauievr  tat  that  one 
year  alone  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  240,000  franca. 
The  music  of  the  "  Grande  Ducbesse  "  rapidly  ran  all  over 
Europe,  the  opera  itself  was  performed  at  one  time  in  threo- 
•nd-twenty  theatres  of  France  alooe,  and  selectionB  and 
arranvements  were  heard  BTeiywhere,  while  the  names  of 
Dupuu,  Schodder,  Kopp,  and  Grenier  became  hooaebold 

Sine 
than  ever,  in  1868  was  proi 
lilian  story,  in  which  Mme.  Schneider,  as  the  wandering 
dancing  girl,  a  character  said  to  be  meant  for  Lola  Montcx, 
failed  to  rival  her  performance  of  the  Grand  I>nGheas. 
"  La  Prineesse  de  Trebiionde,"  produced  at  Baden  in  July, 
1S69,  was  followed  on  the  lOih  of  December  in  the  same 
year  by  "  Les  Brigands,"  a  work  written  more  in  the  style 
of  comic  opera  than  of  o  '  ' 
Offenbach's  more  serious 
wild  political  satire  written  by  H.  Sardou,  was  produced  In 
1873,  but  the  music  is  not  among  the  composer's  happiest 
efforts.  "  Les  Braconniers,"  his  most  recent  work,  was 
comparatively  nnsaccessfuL  "  La  Vie  Parisienne,"  written 
for  the  Palais  Royal  theatre,  and  revived  a  few  weeks  ago 
at  the  Vari^t^,  on  the  o|her  hand  contains  many  of  Offen- 
bach's best  and  brightest  ideas,  and  the  music,  though  it  is 
sometimes  fantastic  and  extravagant,  is  admirably  Bnil«d  to 
the  wild  farce  of  the  piece. 

M.  Offenbach  is  now  director  of  the  Gaitd  at  Paris,  and 
the  events  of  bis  management  have  already  been  mentioned 
in  our  pages.  He  received  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  oE 
Honor  in  1861.  As  a  composer  he  is  almost  iw  genera. 
His  writing  is  invariably  correct  and  musicianlike,  and  hit 
or.-'heatration  is  effective  and  brilliant     His  fame  will  rest 

Sincipally  on  those  works  in  which,  in  conjunction  with 
eilhac  and  Haldvy,  he  introduced  so  delightfully  tlie  mod- 
ern spirit  of  humor  and  seme  of  the  ridiculous  into  the  old 
classical  acbool  of  pomposity  and  pretence.  His  operas 
written  for  the  Opera  Comique  ("  Barcouf,"  "  Bobinson 
Crusoe,"  and  "  Vert-vert,")  failed,  on  account  of  &  certain 
flinuineas  of  construction,  to  gain  the  approval  of  an  audi- 
ence which  delights  in  "Les  Dragons  de  Villars"  and 
"  Le  Caid  ;  "  and  be  is  at  his  best  in  classical  opera  boaffc^ 
or  the  little  musical  farces  of  the  "  Bouffea  Farisiens."  As 
a  composer  he  was  for  a  long  time  in  his  own  line  nnap- 
proacbed;  but  dangerous  rivals,  —  M.  Delibes,  M.  Lecocq, 
U.  Vaseeur,  and  M.  Hervii  —  have  arisen  to  dispute  hia 
preeminence.  However,  hia  personal  popularity  is  still 
undiminished,  and  a  new  anecdote  of  Offenbach  is  always 
eai^erly  welcomed  by  the  Fsriuan  public.  His  appearance 
is  better  known  than  that  of  many  authors,  and  most  states- 
men ;  and  his  aquiline  nose,  his  thin  face,  and  Hebraic 
features,  and  the  double  eyeglass,  through  which  he  is 
said  to  cast  the  jetlatara  on  thosb  who  offend  him,  an 
to  be  seen  in  every  photographer's  window  in  Iiondon 
and  Paris, 

Offenbach  is  in  many  respects  the  typical  composer  of 
modern  France,  as  he  is  undoubtedly  tno  most  popular. 
The  lightness  of  hia  music  typifies  the  proverbial  gay  care- 
leaaneas  of  the  true  Frenchman.  The  ftudacity  with  which 
he  has  parodied  and  burlesqued  the  standard  classical 
dramas,  and  the  traditionally  conventional  forma  of  claiti- 
cal  music,  finds  its  parallel  in  the  spirit  which  derides  all 
constitutional  precedent,  aud  steadily  opposes  systema- 
tized government;  and  the  feeling  of  repulsion  which  grad- 
ually Iraosformed  the  staid  conductor  of  the  Theatre  Frsib- 
9tus  into  the  rollicking  composer  of  ■■  Orphde  anx  Enfera  " 
ia  now  working  in  the  state  of  political  feeling  in  France. 
And  it  must  in  all  fairness  be  added,  that  in  the  perse- 
verance under  difficulties  and  ttie  etcady  resolution  «ith 
which  Oeffnbach  gradually  made  his  name  famous  may 
.  be  seen  an  emblem  of  the  constancy  under  disasttf, 
and  the  wonderful  recuperative  power  of  his  adopted 
connli7. 
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A  OOSSIP  ABOUT  NAMES. 

Rradero  of  "  The  Book  of  Days  "  will  remember.  In  the 
first  volume,  ■  collection  of  little  veries  brought  toeether 
as  illusirBtions  of  "  Rythmical  Puns  on  Nwnes."  Surh  a 
subject,  to  a  ditieeat  searcher,  would  prove  Btmoat  >s  end- 
lets  as  the  kindred  one  of  epitaph*.  A  few  more  speci- 
mens gathered  since  the  publication  of  the  above,  nave 
been  lelecied  for  iniertion  in  these  pages,  together  with 
other  fantastic  exempli (icstJODS  of  the  fertife  theme  of  do- 
menclsture.  It  is,  indeed,  quite  hopeless  to  be  able  to  aet 
dowD  anything  on  sucl)  a  matter  which  shall  be  quite  new 
to  all  readers;  still,  one  frequently  falls  into  companies  in 
whieh  the  very  best,  and  even  the  very  oldest  of  such 
things  are  unknown,  and  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that 
to  some  of  our  readers  many  of  these  will  yet  be  new. 

On  Lord  Rockingham's  becominji  minister  during  our, 
dispates  with  America,  a  declaratory  bill  being  brought 
Into  the  House  of  Commons,  which  was  judged  to  bo  too 
tame  a  measure  by  the  advene  party,  the  fol&wing  dipticb 
appeared  in  the  jnpers :  — 

Ton  hsd  better  declare,  which  yon  may  withont  shocking  'em, 
That  the  nation's  asleep,  and  the  minister  Rocking  'em. 

An  old  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Goald,  having  married 
a  very  roung  wife,  wrote  a  poetical  epistle  to  a  friend  to 
inform  him  vS  it,  and  concluded  it  thus :  — 


To  which  his  friend  replied  :■ 


Punning  upon  names  in  epitaphs  has  been  common 
enough.  Here  are  throe  specimens ;  one  on  the  £arl  of 
Kildare :  —  *^ 


On  John  Penny :  — 

Reader  1  of  caih,  if  thon'ri  In  want  of  any, 
Dig  (bur  feet  deep,  and  thou  sholt  find  a  penny. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Parr  attended  for  a  short  time  upon 
Qneen  Caroline,  to  read  prayers,  etc.  His  place  was  afW 
wards  supplied  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Fellowes. 
Upon  which  the  following  epigram  waa  written ;  — 

There'a  a  difference  between 

Dr.  Parr  and  the  Queen ; 
For  the  reason  yon  need  not  go  far ; 

The  doctor  is  iesloiiB 

OfcertAin  little  Fellowes, 
Whom  the  Qneen  thinks  much  above  Par. 

On  being  told  that  Bishop  Uoodenoagh  was  appointed 
to  preach  before  the  House  of  Lords,  a  wag  wrote : — 

"Tis  well  enough  chat  OoodeuouEb 
Before  the  Lords  should  preach  ; 

For  snre  enongh  they're  bad  enough 
He  undertakes  to  leacb. 

When  the  ebove  most  respectable  prelate  was  made  a 
bishop,  a  certain  dignitary,  whom  the  public  bad  expected 
would  get  the  appointment,  being  asked  by  a  friend  how 
he  came  not  to  ijo  ihe  new  bishop,  replied  :  "  Because  J 
Was  not  Goodenough."     This  pun  is  perfect  iu  its  way. 

We  have  somewhere  met  with  the  following,  which  is 
more  in  the  style  of  word-twisting  of  our  modern  burlesque 
writers.  It  ig  on  the  bankruptcy  of  a  person  of  the  name 
<tf  Homer :  — 

Tbnt  Homer  KhouM  n  bankrupt  be, 
Is  not  so  very  Odd  D'ye  See, 
If  it  be  true,  as  I'm  instructed, 
So  Ill-he-had  his  books  conducted. 


Dofded  br  confirmed 
s  may  be  cited  witnout  ofience 


Tlie  pulpit  has  been  not  seldom  a 
punsttrs.    The  following  cases  may  bi 

as  instances  of  name  punning.  At  Bedford  election  once, 
Mr.  Wbitebread  and  Mr.  Howard  were  opposed  by  a  Mr. 
Sparrow.  The  clergyman,  a  warm  supporter  of  the  former 
party,  during  the  heat  of  the  election,  on  Sunday  morning 
took  for  his  text :  "  Are  not  two  spurows  sold  for  a  far- 
thing?" in  order  to  draw  from  it  this  encouragement  to 
his  mends  i  "  Fear  ye  not,  therefore ;  ye  are  of  more  value 
than  many  sparrows." 

A  cler^man  of  the  name  of  Friend,  who  had  sot  poaseB- 
sion  of  a  living  in  a  way  that  rendered  it  doubtful  whether 
it  might  not  be  regarded  as  a  simoniacal  contract,  was  tm- 

Srudent  enough  to  ask  a  neighboring  cleigyman  to  preach 
ir  him  on  Ihe  day  he  waa  to  read  himself  in,  as  it  is  called. 
This  clergyman,  who  remonstrated  with  bim  in  the  course 
of  the  negotiation,  tieing  humorously  inclined,  to  tlie  great 
consternation  of  the  new  Incumbent,  sitting  in  the  desk 
below  him,  chose  for  his  text :  "  Friend,  how  earnest  Ihoo 
In  hither?" 

The  story  of  Dr.  Mountain  and  the  witty  Charles  H.  It 
strongly  characteristic  of  the  times,  and  very  applicable  to 
our  subject.  A  bishopric  being  vacant,  Charles  happened 
to  ask  his  chaplain,  Dr.  Mountain,  whom  he  should  appoint 
"  Why.  sire."  lays  the  latter,  "  if  your  Majesty  had  but 
fiufh,  I  would  tell  you  whom."  "  How  so,"  said  the  king, 
"  if  I  had  but  faith  ?  "  "  Why,  in  that  case,"  said  the  doc- 
tor. '  your  Majesty  might  say  to  this  mountain.  Be  thoa  re- 
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James  the  First  of  England  and  Sixth  of  Scotland  was, 
as  every  one  knows,  not  remarkable  for  vigor  and  steadi- 
ness. Having  heard  of  a  famons  preacher  who  was  very 
witty  in  his  sprmons,  and  peculiarly  so  in  his  choice  of 
text's,  he  ordered  this  clergyman  to  preach  before  him. 
With  all  suitable  gravity,  the  learned  divine  gave  out  his 
text  in  the  following  wonls :  ■'  James,  first  and  sixth,  in  the 
leller  part  of  the  verse, '  He  that  waverelh  is  like  a  wave 
of  the  sea  driven  by  the  wind  and  tossed.'" 

The  Cavaliers,  daring  the  Protectorate,  were  accus- 
tomed in  their  libations  to  put  a  crumb  of  bread  into  a 
glass  of  *ine,  and  before  they  drank  it,  say :  "God  send 
this  (>umb-well  down." 

Southey.  in  his  "  Life  of  Wesley,"  cites  a  passage  from 
Fuller's  "  Grave  Thoughts,"  which  shows  that  even  the  must 
solemn  occasions  and  sulyeets  cannot  always  exclude  this 
punning  propensity.  "  When  worthy  Master  Hern,  famous 
for  his  living,  preaching,  and  writing,  lay  on  his  deathbed 
(rich  only  in  goodness  and  children),  his  wife  made  such 
womanish  lamentations,  what  should  become  of  her  little 
ones  f  Peace  I  sweet-heart,  said  he  ;  that  God  who  feed- 
etii  the  ravens  will  not  ttaive  the  hems ;  a  speech  censured 
as  liaht  by  some,  observed  by  others  as  prophetical ;  as  in- 
deed it  came  to  pass  that  they  were  all  well  disposed  of." 

"The  trivial  prophecy  wbicb  I  heard,"  writes  Lord 
Bacon,  "  when  I  was  a  child,  and  Queen  Elizabeth  was  in 
the  flower  of  her  years,  was :  — 

When  Hempe  is  span, 
Eng^nd'sdone; 

whereby  it  was  generally  conceived  that  after  the  princes 
bad  reigned  which  bad  the  principal  letters  of  that  word 
Hempe  (which  were  Henry,  Edward,  Mary,  Philip,  and 
Elizabeth),  England  should  come  to  utter  conlusion; 
which,  thanks  be  to  God,  ii  verified  in  the  change  of  the 
name ;  for  that  the  king's  style  is  now  no  more  of  England, 
but  of  Britain." 

Though  not  perhaps  to  be  reckoned  amongst  puns,  yet 
the  names  of  things  as  well  as  persons  are  liable  to  very 
odd  perversion.  On  this  account,  many  years  ago,  an 
anonymous  writer  declared  his  objection  to  our  gold  coin, 
the  sovereign.  "  We  need  be  careful,"  says  he,  "  of  not 
incurring  the  chaise  of  hleh  truason,  by  our  common  ex- 
pressions concerning  it.  How  strangely  the  following  must 
sound  to  any  loyal  ear :  '  1  have  got  a  dreadfully  bad  sov- 
ereign'—'I  wish  I  could  change  my  sovereign"  — 'I 
am  sure  the  sovereijin  I  have  got  is  not  worth  twenty  shil- 
lings "      ^"^    u...-  .....n.r  nT  liav   MBkAflf.v'fl  mnat   dAvoted 


And   how  many  of  her  Majesty's  moat  devoted 
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anbjecla,  it  Utey  w«re  to  speak  their  mindE  fieel;,  muit 
corawllj  and  Amy  wish  to  have  more  sovereignB  tlwn  one. 
And  lo  coDBole  th«  frienda  of  monarclif ,  we  may  be  juit  u 
certain  that  everj  perion  in  her  Majeatj's  dominions  would 
nther  have  one  than  none." 

About  fifty  years  ago,  an  inf^nioas  writer  contribated 
Nveral  ttaniaa  to  a  magazine  with  ao  object  thna  expressed 
St  the  contduiion  of  them :  — 

l«  it  qnils  cImt 

The  line  of  ai^omeot  he  adopt*  to  support  hit  (omewbat 
ftndlnl  theory  will  be  sofficiently  lidd  bare  by  th«  fbllow- 
ing  specimen  :  — 

Ur.  Barker's  as  mate  ai  a  fl&h  in  tBa  sea ; 

Mr.  Miles  never  moves  on  a  jonmey ; 

Mr.  Gotobed  siis  up  till  half  after  three ; 

Ur.  Makepeace  was  bred  sn  attorney ; 

Mr.  Gardner  can't  (ell  a  flower  &om  a  root ; 

Mr.  Wilde  with  timidity  draws  back  ; 


To  the  student  of  nomenclature,  the  following  medler, 
condensed  from  an  article  which  appeared  in  a  weekly 
paper  fully  forty  years  back,  will  be  acceptable;  — 

Put  away  chronology  —  '•  a  fig  for  your  dat«s,"  as  a  pun- 
tt«r  would  say  —  and  see  what  a  pretty  confusion  the  world 
would  be  io  about  the  heroes  and  sagos  of  antiquity,  by  a 
reference  to  the  door-plates  in  the  metropolis  at  the  pres- 
ent time  I  For  initaoce.  Homer  is  a  coal-mBrchant  at  Fad- 
diogton  1  Ctesar,  a  grocer  and  tea-dealer  in  Cripple-gate ; 
Alexander  makes  trumpets  near  Leadenhall  \  Begulus  is  a 
toyman  m  Newport  Street,  Loug  Acre ;  Nen9  keeps  a  hotel 
at  the  west  end  of  the  town ;  and  Cato  tjie  Elder  makes 
meat-safes  and  wire-cages  oil  Holborn  Hill ;  Mara  is  a 
leather-dresser  in  Snowfieldi  ;  and  Bacchus  is  a  manufac- 
turer of  decanters  and  wine-glasses  in  Thames  Street ; 
Thomas  b  Becket  is  an  attorney  in  Bond  Street;  the  Ad- 
mirable Crichton  is  physician  to  the  Emperor  of  All  the 


In  searching  after  the  characters  immortalized  by  the 
Bard  of  Avon,  one  would  perhaps  be  surpriied  to  find  the 
blind  Lear  an  optician  in  Vetter  Lane,  while  Edgar  sells 
ale  in  Fencburcta  Street;  Macbeth  and  his  wife  are  set  up 
in  a  fruit  stall  in  Vinegar  Tard,  Drur;'  Lane;  the  melan- 
c'.u.Ij  Jacques  is  estabfished  as  an  apothecary  in  Warwick 
Street,  Golden  Square ;  Angela  is  celebrated  as  a  fencing- 
master  in  the  Albany;  Romeo,  having  been  promoted  to  a 
captaincy,  is  beatine  up  for  volunteers  in  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty ;  Paris  is  in  full  practice  as  a  popular  physician.  Oi- 
wty  is  majoi^eneral  in  the  army ;  Milton  breaks  in  horses 
in  Piccadilly  \  Rowe  and  Waller  are  in  partnership  as  sta- 
tioners in  f'leet  Street ;  «nd  Isaac  Newton  fiouriihing  as 
a  linen-draper  in  Leicester  Square.  Alijxander  Pope,  made 
straight  and  fattened  up,  acts  tragedy  at  Drury  Lane; 
Adduon  sells  globes  in  Regent  Street;  Richardson  and 
Swlfl  keep  lottery-offices  in  the  City ;  Congreve's  pieces 
(which  contintie  to  go  off  remarkably  well)  are  cannon,  not 
comedies;  and  Fu^har,  instead  of  a  poor  author,  is  a 
rich  banker  in  St.  James'  Street  Qay,  ■'  in  wit  a  man, 
aimplicity  a  child,"  makes  dolls  in  Goswell  Street ;  Cowley 
ii  a  blacksmith;  Phillips  is  poetical  only  in  his  prose; 
Prior  till  very  lately  was  an  ensign  of  the  twelfth  jegiment 
of  foot;  Collias,'uistead  of  odes,  makes  glass  chandeliers; 
Butler  grinds  Greek  at  Harrow;  and  Cowper  may  be  seen 
writing  his  Task  at  the  ubio  of  the  Honse  of  Lords  any 
day  durini;  the  sitting  of  parliament. 


HENRY  FOTHERGILL  CHORLEY.i 

Mr.  Choklbt's  vocation  was  that  of  a  journalist  and 
critic,  and  hia  memoir  is  not  without  a  considerable  share 
of  what  may  be  termed  professional  interest.  Music  was 
(.  Mtmalt  aiuf  Lutos.    Com- 


fais  passion,  but  circomstances  forced  him  to  ezyiend  hi* 
energies  in  a  variety  of  directions,  and  his  connection  with 
the  JlfAentEum,  which  appears  from  first  to  last  to  have  been 
a  pleasant  one,  brought  him  quite  as  much  into  the  world 
of  letters  as  into  that  of  mnsic  and  the  drama.  Hr.  Chorley 
waa  an  honest  and  for  the  most  part  a  competent  critic,  in 
a  style  of  criticism  a  little  out  of  fashion  in  the  present  day. 
He  was  an  effiisive  writer  of  occasional  verses,  and  as  a 
writer  of  words  for  music  he  was  "  of  all  Eneiisbinea  rf  hi* 
time  the  most  sought  after."  He  published  a  memoir  of 
Mrs.  Hemans,  less  interesting,  to  our  thinking,  than  that 
written  by  her  sister :  certain  Tolumea  of  tales  and  sketches, 
now  forgotten ;  two  or  three  three-volnme  novels,  also  for- 
gotten, one  of  which  was  warmly  praiied  by  Charles  Dick- 
ens, who  "  cried  over  it  heartily ; "  a  few  nnsuccessfal 
dramas,  as  well  aa  one  that  enjoyed  a  brief  life  upon  the 
stage  ;  a  book  entitled  "  Music  and  Manners  in  France  and 
North  Germany,"  compiled,  says  his  biographer,  "  with^  a 
haste  of  which  the  tokens  are  only  too  evident  in  its 
pages;"  and  "  Thirty  Years'  Musical  Recollections,"  also 
marked  in  Mr.  Hewlett's  judgment  by  an  unusual  sloreoli- 
ness  of  style.  As  a  musicifl  critic,  Mr.  Chorley  won  a 
higher  position  than  in  any  other  department  of  his  multi- 
farious labors.  With  many  distinguished  musicians  be  was 
on  terms  of  friendship,  notably  with  Mendelssohn,  the  great- 
est of  Ihem  all,  and  in  later  life  "  his  judgment  seems  to 
have  been  accepted  by  the  first  musicians  of  England  and 
the  Continent  as  that  of  a  thoroughly  competent  authority, 
and  listened  to  by  amateurs,  except  in  a  limited  circle, 
with  more  deference  than  that  of  any  other  contemporary 
critic.  Id  many  bouses  it  has  been  said  the  Alhenawn  was 
habitually  read  solely  for  the  sake  of  its  musical  column." 
Mr.  Hewlett,  however,  does  not  stale  that  Mr.  Chorley  has 
left  any  contribution  to  musical  criticism  that  is  of  penna- 
nenC  value,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  neither  as  novelist, 
dramatist,  nor  poet  has  he  produced  any  work  that  will 
keep  its  place  in  literature.  Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked, 
is  it  deemed  needful  to  publish  his  biography?  Thv  ne- 
cessity of  the  memoir  is  far  from  obvious,  but  its  interest  for 
a  certain  section  of  the  public  is  undeniable.  Mr.  Chorley 
was  not  in  any  sense  great  as  a  man  of  letters,  but  be  was 
sympathetic  and  enthusiastic,  and  had  the  rare  art  —  «n 
art  rare  at  all  times,  and  especially  so  in  an  independent 
and  fearlenB  critic  —  of  making  friends.  His  acquaintances 
were  numerous,  his  intimate  associates  included  men  and 
women  illustrious  for  their  genius,  and  thus  in  reading  bil 
biography  we  are  brought  into  good  society,  and  meet  M 
the  same  time  with  a  variety  of  entertaining  gossip.  The 
general  reader  will  probably  gain  amusement  from  the 
"ana"  here  collectedi  and  from  some  of  Ur.  Chorley's 
plain-spoken  judgments  on  his  contemporaries,  and  we  may 
add,  to  the  credit  of  the  compiler,  that  in  the  selection  of 
letters  and  of  pass^es  from  the  journals  of  his  friend  there 
is  liltle,  if  anything,  likely  to  give  offence  to  living  persons. 
Hnvinp  fufliciently  explained  the  character  of  the  boc^ 
ft  thoroughly  pood  one  of  its  kind,  we  shall  vrithout  furtbrr 
preface  turn  to  its  pages  for  such  characteristic  passages  as 
may  seem  best  suited  to  onr  columns.  When  Mr-  Cborlej 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Alhtnavm,  that  journal  had  a  pow^ 
erful  rival  iu  the  Literary  Oazelle.  which  was  conduct^  by 
Mr  Jerdan,  who  was.  Mr.  Chorley  avers,  the  pupprt  of 
certain  booksellers,  and  "  dispersed  praise  or  blame  at  their' 
bidding."  He  adds  that  Miss  Landon  was  a  principal ' 
agent  of  the  editor  in  this  demoralizing  system.  How  f*r 
this  Btatemen'  of  Mr,  Chorley's  may  be  true  we  cannot  say, 
but  if  only  partially  correct,  it  reveals  a  lack  of  bonorabw 
principle  wbich  would  be  impossible  in  any  high-class  jour- 
nal or  the  present  day.  Equally  impossible,  too,  nowa- 
days, as  far  as  onr  experience  extend*,  ia  the  coarse  vitn- 
peration  poured  upon  Mr.  Chorley  by  men  wbo  deemed 
themselves  injured  by  his  criticism.  "  Some  of  the  aped- 
mens  of  abuie,"  be  writ'>«,  "  with  wbich  I  was  favored  wrrs 
diverting,  rather  than  offensive,  by  their  utter  vulgarity.  I 
kept  by  me  for  some  years  a  collection  of  such  flowers  of 
rhetoric,  the  most  exquisite  of  which  was  a  letter  written 
in  very  black  ink,  beginning,  'Yon  Worm  I'"  Here  ii 
another  specimen.    " Satan " Monlgonwry'a  "Luther "had 
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been  «h«rplj  luuidled  in  the  Aihetuxum,  bat  had  never  even 
been  Been  bj  Mr.  Chorlej,  when  he  received  the  following 
note,  accompanied  by  b  third  edition  of  a  preface  to  the 

rem  :  "  Be  'ure  your  *in  will  find  jon  out  I  One  who 
well  Bcquunted  with  Mr.  Chorlej'a  infMUons  trade  of 
defamation  aad  envy  asaintt  Ida  bettera,  in  the  Athenisam 
eammenda  the  enclosed^ to  hia  oonicienee.  If  not  yet  too 
indurated,  it  will  au^est  moral  juatice  to  %  mean  i^od  ma- 
lignant trader  in  literatore  I " 

Mr.  Chorlfly'a  tmall  gift*  ai  a  poet  bTon|i;bt,  neTertlteleH, 
a  rich  reward.  A  aonnet  obtained  for  him  die  friendship 
of  Barry  CoTDwall,  and  through  him  of  Mr.  and  Mrt,  Baafl 
Montagu,  and  thai  he  was  bronght  into  a  friendly  and 
pleasant  literary  circle.  Another  piece  of  good  fortnne, 
too,  was  hia  acquidntaoce  with  Hr.  HeDryBoecoe,  of  whom 
he  formed  a  very  high  estimate :  — 

"  His  occompliabmentl,"  he  trritea,  "were  nt«aj  and  real; 
his  solidity  of  judgment  wu  as  great  sa  hia  quickness  of  sym- 
pathy. Like  ail  the  flrst-class  persons  1  hare  known,  his  patience 
writh  those  inferior  to  himself — patience  entirely  clear  of  painfol 
condeecension  —  was  great  and  genaine.  Every  one  was  seen 
to  the  best  possible  advantage  when  beside  Henry  Roscoe.  He 
conid  liaten  and  eneonrage,  as  well  ai  talk  with  a  natural  and 
flowinfc  brilliancy  which  I  have  never  beard  exceeded,  —  not 
three  times  in  my  life  equalled." 

Mr.  Chorlej  enjoyed  society,  and  appears  to  have  lived 
DiDch  in  it.  At  Lady  Bleseington's  be  was  a  constant 
gaeat,  and  he  retnnied  her  hospitality  by  generous  praise. 
A  ennnj  nature,  full  of  sympathy  and  sweet  cheerfulness,  a 
ftitttfnlness  towards  those  for  whom  she  professed  friend- 
ship, an  abounding  and  inconiiderate  liberality  even  to 
those  who  misrepresented  and  nisligued  her,  —  these  are 
■ome  of  the  trails  of  character  affectionately  noted  down 
b;f  Hr.  Chorley,  who  admits,  at  the  same  time,  tliat  he  has 
heard  some  who  professed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Lady  Bles»ington*s  career  attack  her  with  a  bitterness 
which  left  her  without  a  single  redeeming  quality.  In 
Lady  Blessington's  circle  Mr.  Chorley  hea^  many  good 
stories  or  witticisms,  and  some  of  these  he  transferred  to 
his  journal.  Two  or  three  may  he  eiven  here :  Hook 
was  once  at  a  large  party,  "  where  the  lady  of  the  house 
was  more  than  usually  coarsely  anxious  to  get  him  to  make 
sport  for  her  gneats.  A  ring  formed  round  him  of  people, 
only  wanting  a  word's  encourageroent  to  bnrst  out  into  a 
a  violent  laugh.  'Do,  Mr.  Hook  ;  do  favor  us  I '  said  the 
lady,  for  the  nandredth  time.  ■  Indeed,  madam,  1  can't; 
I  can't,  indeed  I  I  am  lik--  that  little  bird  the  canary; 
can't  lay  ray  egos  when  any  one  is  looking  at  me.'  " 

Of  Lander,  who  visited  freouently  at  Ciore  House,  Hr. 
Chorley  observes  that  be  had  the  ven*  finest  man's  head  he 
had  ever  neen.  There,  too,  he  met  Lord  Lytton,  then  Mr. 
Bnlwer,  and  received  an  unfavorable  impression  of  hit 
character,  which  was  marked,  as  he  thought,  by  egotism 
and  vanity.  "  It  is  inGoitely  amuiing,"  he  writes,  "  to  dis- 
cover what  there  it  no  escaping  from,  that  be  makes  personal 
appearance  his  idol,  and  values  Volture  at  much  on  being 
a  tall  man  as  on  his  satirei  or  essays."  At  that  time.  Lady 
Holland  and  Lady  Blestington  were  the  ieadnrs  of  two  rival 
circles,  and  Sydney  Smith  was  one  of  Lady  Holland's 
"  court-cards,"  yet  he  proved  a  genuine  friend  to  Mr.  Chor- 
ley, and  gave  him  the  praise,  not  valueless,  surely,  of  being 
a  gentleman.  A  similar  judgment  was  passed  by  Miss  Uit- 
ford,  who  considered  him  one  of  the  most  perfectly  right- 
minded  and  high-minded  persons  she  had  ever  known.  One 
gK>d  friend  makes  others,  and  through  the  author  of  "  Our 
Village  "  Mr.  Chorley  gained  the  friendahip  of  John  Kenyon, 
Ba'ness,  Talfourd,  and  the  Brownings.  With  Grote,  too,  he 
formed  a  close  acquaintance,  and  hia  estimate  of  the  char- 


find  Bpnce  for  a  portion  of  it :  — 


treme  opinions  not  called  fortb  on  those  hay    ^  .      .    

IS  an  ahnseof  freedom  of  thought  and  of  speech  which  no  Inrge- 
minded  man  will  permit  himself.  There  was  neither  craft : — 
mwardice  in  his  reticence.    Had  fortune,  or  worldly  position, 


life,  depended  on  his  falsifying  his  opinions,  bets  the  last  man  I 
have  ever  known  who  would  have  done  so.  ....  In  evervthing 
he  undertook,  whether  it  was  of  grave  importance  or  of  slighter 

Ctime,  hia  modesty  wot  as  remarkable  as  his  earnestness  and 
courtesy.  The  compleleness  of  the  scholar  and  the  gentle- 
man strikes  me  more  forcibly  on  reinMpect  than  it  did  at  the 
time  when  I  was  frequently  in  his  society." 
Of  the  banker  and  poet,  Samuel  B<^ers,  who  said  perhape 
more  bitter  things  in  his  day  —  and  it  was  a  long  one  — 
than  any  one  of  his  contemporaries,  Mr.  Chorley  writes 
severely.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  for  Roaers  seema 
to  have  disliked  him  from  the  first,  and  showed  nit  dislike 
venr  distinctly.  "  He  did  hia  best,"  writes  the  crilic,  "  to 
make  me  uncomfortable,  and  it  was  often  done  by  repeating; 
the  same  discouragement :  "  — 

"The  scene  would  be  a  dinner  of  eight,  at  which  be  would 
say,  load  enough  to  be  heard,  '  Who  is  that  yonngman  with  red 
hairl'  (meaning. me).  The  answer  ironld  be,  'Hr.  Chorley,' 
<t  eattra,  et  cactera.  'Never  heard  of  him  before,'  wu  uw 
rqolnder ;  after  which  Rogers  would  tum  to  his  dinner,  like  one 
who,  having  disposed  of  a  nuisance,  might  unfold  hi*  napkin 
and  eat  his  soup  in  peace." 

On  one  occasion,  at  a  concert,  Mr.  Chorley  was  seated  by 
the  aide  of  the  Dowser  Lady  Essex,  one  of  Rogers'  prime 
favorites.  When  the  old  man  sought  about  for  a  sAat,  Mr. 
Chorley  rose  to  give  him  his.  "  While  I  was  stooping  for 
my  hat, '  Come,' said  she,  in  her  cordial  way, '  come,  Mr. 
Rogers,  here  is  a  seat  for  you  by  me.'  ■  lliank  you,'  said 
the  civil  old  gentleman,  fixing  his  dead  eyes  on  me,  as  I 
was  doing  my  beat  to  get  out  tn  the  way,  *  tlunk  you,  but  I 
don't  like  yow  company' "  Yet  Mr.  Chorley  adds,  and  after 
this  specimen  of  intolerable  rudeness  the  admission  does 
him  honor,  that  so  generous  was  Sogers  at  all  times  to 
those  needing  &A,  that  when  his  antipauiy  to  him  was  most 
rancorously  expressed,  he  should  not  have  feared  present- 
ing the  .  ease  of  poor  painter,  poor  poet,  poor  mnsician,  or 
Eoor  goremett.  "  Though  I  never  did  applv  to  Rogers," 
e  observes,  "  for  aid  to  others,  I  am  personally  cogniiant 
of  too  many  acts  of  mnnificence  quietly  done  by  hun,  and 
of  which  no  trumpeting  was  or  is  possible,  not  to  dwell  on 
the  good  at  warmly  as  1  talk  about  the  mischief  unre- 
servedly." And  yet  all  the  while  Rogers  was  asins  hit 
tongue  with  the  utmost  perversen ess  and  croelty,  and  Mr. 
Chorley  gives  it  as  his  judgment  that  no  old  poet  waa  ever 
to  inhuman  in  sitting  in  judgment  on  the  works  of  young 
poets. 

There  are  some  good  stories  here  about  Lady  Morgan, 
who  had  the  aptitude  of  a  Frenchwoman  for  making  a 
blander  and  getting   out   of  the  difficulty   with  ease  and 

Sace.  When  pressed  too  closely  on  tlie  subject.  Lady 
organ  need  to  say  that  she  was  bom  on  the  sea  between 
Ireland  and  England.  The  bubble  reputation  when  sought 
after  in  literature  is  often  scarcely  more  enduring  than  in 
other  fields.  Lady  Morgan,  who  is  here  styled  one  of  the 
most  feather-brained,  restless  creatures  who  ever  glittered 
in  the  world  of  female  authorship,  gained  Ibrthe  nonce  a 
brilliant  reputation  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Conti- 

After  her  first  book  on  France  was  published,  "  she  be- 
came," nays  Mr.  Chorley,  "  the  rage  in  Paris,  and  I  have 
been  told  on  good  authority  that  on  one  occasion,  at  some 
crand  reception,  she  bad  a  raised  seat  on  the  dais,  only  a 
little  lower  than  that  provided  for  the  Suchesae  de  Berri." 
This  lively  and  unscrupulous  Irishwoman  enjoyed  the 
somewhat  doubtful  fame  she  acquired,  and  made  the  most 
of  it  while  it  lasted.  Mr.  Chorlev  has  some  characteriitic 
recollections  of  tbis  dashing  authoress,  who  it  now  well- 
nigh  forgdtten.  He  remembers  how  on  one  occasion,  at  a 
great  gathering,  she  broke  throiwh  a  company  of  men, 
sat  down,  and  cried  out  aloud,  "  Here  I  am,  in  the  midst 
of  my  seraglio ;  "  how  at  another  time,  in  her  delicions 
ignorance,  die  asked  at  a  literary  party, "  Who  was  Jeremy 
Taylor?  "  and  how  she  complimented  Mrt.  Sarah  Austin 
on  having  written  "  Pride  and  Prejudice ; "  how  she  would 
declare  in  one  breath  that  she  had  created  the  Irish  na- 
tional novel,  while  in  another,  with  sublime  inconsistency, 
she  would  aaeert  that  Miss  Edgeworlh  was  a  grown  woman 
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Mnibl«  lkin«  o^  ill  iorta  w&i  nolhuig  ihort  of  dBDUtlew. 
haAj  Morgftn'i  Ignorance  of  Jaae  Austen  ig  capped  t^  ui 
anecdote  related  of  Miis  Berry,  -who,  long  aAer  the  pub- 
lication of  "  Gebir"  and  the  "  Imaginsry  Con  venation*," 
tald,  upon  hearing  the  author's  name  menlioned,  "Mr. 
Landor  ?  What  baa  he  written  7 "  Of  Sonthej,  Mr. 
Chorlejr  obfervei  that  he  never  met  with  anv  man  who  bo 
thorouBhlj  answered  his  expectations.  "Ilij  face  is  at 
once  shrewd,  tboughtftil,  and  quick,  if  not  irritable  in  it« 
eipreMion ;  a  singular  deficiency  of  ipace  tn  its  lower 
portion,  bat  no  dcGciencj  of  feature  or  expresiion ;  hi* 


•H  but  Mill,  Id  conversation  bland  and  gentle, 
»rlj  BO  dogmatic  ai  hi*  writingi*  would  lead  one 


to  inuine."  Sketches  such  as  this  of  face  and  manner 
abound  in  lliese  voInoieB,  and  are  in  general,  we  imagine, 
bne  to  the  life.  Especially  interesting  to  the  admirers  of 
Mrs.  Browning,  are  the  impresiions  ot  that  true  poet  and 
woman  recorded  by  Mr.  Cborley,  who  writes  that  he  baa 
nerer  seen  a  woman  "more  nobly  simple,  more  entirely 
gniltleu  of  the  feminine  propeniity  of  talking  for  effect; 
mora  earnest  in  asaertion,  more  gentle,  yet  pertinacious  in 
difierence,  than  she  was."  Amongst  Uie  critic's  early  ao- 
qwdntances  was  the  poet  Campbell,  the  splendid  promiae 
c»f  whose  vouih  was  m  painfully  disappointed  in  later  life. 
He  describes  bim  wben  they  first  met  in  1637  as  "  a  little 
man  with  a  shrewd  eye,  and  a  aort  of  pedagoguiih,  par- 
boiled voice;  plenty  to  say  for  himself,  especially  about 
other  people,  and  not  restrained  from  saying  whatever 
(cemed  good  to  him  by  any  caution."  Mr.  Cborley  knew 
the  poet  when  be  had  become  gross  and  sensual,  enfeebled 
In  Intellect  and  well-nigh  lost  to  all  sense  of  what  ii  noble 
and  pare.  He  could  scarcely  credit  the  posnbiiity  of 
there  having  been  much  better  days,  and  remarks,  "  I  can 
hardly  describe  how  painful  it  was  to  be  sought  by  one 
whose  Dotice  should  have  been  such  an  honor,  bot  whom  it 
was  hardly  possible  for  youthful  fastidiousness  and  want  of 
oharity  to  endure  as  b  companion." 

Chief  amongst  Mr.  Chorley's  friends  in  the  later  life  of 
both  men,  was  Cbarles  Dickens,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  read 
that  on  no  occasion,  great  or  small,  when  Mr.  Cborley 
needed  consolation  or  advice,  did  the  neat  novelist  fail  to 
render  it.  At  Gad's  Hill  he  was  a  Trequent  guest,  and 
there  is  an  appreciative  letter  written  to  the  bio&rapher  by 
Miss  Dickens,  which  shows  very  happily  how  thoroughly 
Mr.  Cborley  deserved  and  responded  to  the  aSection 
ahowed  to  bim  by  her  father.  We  cannot  close  these 
volumes  without  a  word  in  praise  of  the  taste  and  judgment 
winced  throughout  bv  the  compiler.  Mr.  Hewlett  has 
done  bis  task  well,  and  Mr.  Cborley,  who  selected  him  for 
lua  chronicler,  could  hardly  have  made  a  better  dioice. 


THE  ODD  TEN  MINUTES. 

BY  MATTHEW  BBOWNE. 
TE8TB   OF   QKEATNESS. 

If  all  the  untested  generalizations  and  connotations  that 
are  accepted  in  the  world  were  brought  to  book,  and,  when 
foond  wanting,  ordered  to  execution,  there  would  bo  much 
slaughter.  Only  platoon  firing  on  a  large  scale  would  meet 
the  case.  When  we  use  Ihe  words,  "a  great  man,"  have 
we  any  definite  idea  of  what  we  mean?  Here,  I  foresee 
somebody  will  make  answer,  "  No,  not  a  definite  idea ;  but 
a  workable  one."  Now,  fine  words  are  all  very  well,  but 
not  if  they  help  us  to  err  and  go  astray  like  lost  sheep, 
when  we  might  do  better. 

I  remember  reading  that  allgreat  men  are  great  eaters. 
Doe*  anybody  believe  this  ?  let  Uiere  is  a  shara  of  sense 
in  it.  In  human  beincs  who  do  much  work,  there  must  be 
great  viUil  force;  the  furnace  must  bum  well ;  and  it  seems 
lo  follow  that  It  must  take  in  plenty  of  fuel  But  afler  all^ 
that  does  not  follow  ;  for  it  is  conceivable  that  one  furnace 
might  have  greater  power  than  another  of  extracting  &n«a 


ftom  the  same  amount  of  fuel  One  has  seen  it  contended 
that  the  mental  power  of  a  woman  is  equal  to  a  mau'a,  be> 
cause  the  woman's  intellect  has  less  driving  power,  ftnd 
work*  with  less  waste.  As  1  eat  and  beard  this  from  «  lai^ 
lecturer  once,  I  had  in  my  mind  a  picture  which  wotild  not 
have  pleased  her  much — ladies  are  so  aeriou*.  It  waa  a 
picture  of  Leech's  in  Pvnc\.  The  train  was  on  the  point 
of  starting ;  all  the  passengers  but  two  had  taken  their 
places ;  the  wife  wa*  beckoning  madly  from  ber  *eat  in  the 
caniage ;  the  guards  and  the  husband  were  frantic  ;  but 
nothing  would  induce  the  tall,  stout  nuree,  beby  in  arms,  to 
hurry  to  her  place.  She  would  give  the  enra^d  husband 
a  leisurely  explanation  of  the  necessity  she  haafelt  underof 
looking  afterthe  plate,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  certainly  true 
that  (lovable)  women  are  deficient  in  "  driving  force ;  and 
lonji  may  they  keep  so,  thought  I. 

However,  Uiat  is  a  digression.  It  has  been  contended 
that  the  difference  between  genius  and  ordinary  (acul^ 
consists  in  the  greater  or  less  power  of  asstmilatiog  certain 
kinds  of  nutriment.  This  looks  as  if  the  gulf  between  pro- 
ducing beef  tea  and  producing  an  Aristotle  could  not  be 
very  great.  (Here  the  scientific  expert  turneth  up  bis 
nose,  SQorteth,  saith :  "This  sciolist  is  ill-read;  knoweth 
notof  Biolt^;  is  in  thegall  of  anta-EvoIoUonal  bitternesi 
and  the  bond  of  pre- Darwinian  iniquity.") 

But  then,  every  man  of  genius  is  not  a  great  man.  1 
have  read,  again,  that  every  great  man  is,  by  the  defintticm, 
in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  But  why  is  be  ? 
And  bow  are  we  to  know  the  sinrit  of  the  t^  V  What 
sort  of  man  was  Spiuoza,  and  what  sort  of  spirit  of  the 
age  was  he  En  hsrmony  with  ?  I  could  easily,  hat  declie* 
at  present  for  good  reasons,  make  out  a  very  puzzling  list 
for  yon.  And  even  when  yon  had  very  plausibly  made  out 
your  spirit  of  the  age  and  your  harmony  of  your  great  man 
with  it,  I  should  say,  All  this  is  an  tx  oott^acto  hash  of  un- 
certainties. I  repeat  the  question,  What  tithe  spiritof  the 
age?  You  may  think  you  have  got  it;  and  yet  all  the 
while  some  tride  is  happening  round  (he  corner  which  will 
flood  the  world  with  quite  another  "  spirit,"  before  Ibe 
hands  have  been  round  the  clock.  The  stone  that  the 
builders  rejected  —  and  so  forth.  But  I  did  not  mean  to 
be  so  serious.  I  was  thinking,  when  I  wrote  "  round  the 
corner,"  of  Sam  Weller  and  Mary:  "  Ah,  my  dear,  if  you 
kuow'd  who  was  here,  you'd  change  your  note  ;  as  the 
hawk  observed  to  hisself  vith  a  cheerful  laugh,  ven  he 
heerd  the  nightingale  a  aingiu'  round  a  comer"  (I  have 
not  read  "  Pickwick  "  since  the  Deluge,  and  dare  say  that 
is  wrong).  But  in  one  thing  I  am  quite  seriouB,  —  there 
is  always  something  waiting  round  a  comer  with  a  cheav 
ful  laugh  ;  all  is  inBux  and  efflux;  and  to  say  that  such  a 
man  is  great,  partly  because  he  is  in  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  is  only  giving  one  a  nut  to  crack  whidi, 
ten  to  one,  when  cracked  is  empty. 

The  first  time  I  ever  asked  myself  what  a  great  man  is, 
was,  I  remember,  when  I  read  Cbanning  on  Napoleon  Bo- 
naparte. He  says  something  like  this:  **  It  would  be  idle 
'to  inquire  whether  he  was  great  or  not ;  the  man  who,  in  a 
few  years,  has  changed  the  face  of  Europe  has  taken  out  (rf 
our  hands  the  question  whether  he  shall  be  called  great" 
Here,  then,  was  a  first  glimmer  of  guidance.  We  call  a 
man  great  primarily  with  reference  to  the  force  he  shows. 
But  £ere  is  necessarily  great  uncertainty  in  all  such  classi- 
fications. It  is  possible,  nay,  arguable,  that  "  Watts'  Uivioe 
and  Moral  Songs  "  have  had  aS'  much  effect  on  the  world  as 
Napoleon's  victories,  but  I  hope  no  one  would  call  Walls  a 

And  I  also  hope  no  one  will  take  this  playful  cbattar  </     ' 
mine  for  more  than  it  is  meant  for. 

CBARLEB  lamb's  LEIAURl. 

It  is  good  for  us  to  know  and  admire  the  beauUful  hero- 
ism of  Lamb's  life :  but  it  is  also  good  to  recognize  <4)enly 
that  he  partly  broke  down  under  the  strun  of  Die  situilioo- 
His  elder  and  more  aelfieh  brother  John  wanted  to  put  poor 
Mary  in  a  madhoufe  ;  and  it  is  conceivable  (t  do  not  say 
probable)  that  this  might  have  been  better  for  her,  and  te 
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Lamb  too,  if  he  would  haxB  scqaie»ced  in  it  Bnt,  if  be 
had  doD«  go,  he  would  not  hare  been  CharleB  Lsmb.  The 
capacity  for  the  Mlf-derotion  which  he  thowed  towards  hi* 
•later  waa  part  of  hii  choice  nfttnra,  and  the  fact  that  he 
had  it  is  a  permanant  poBteuion  for  ns  all. 

But  what  an  awfat  strain  there  moat  have  been  upon  him 
all  thooe  year*  I  And  he  Dot  onlf  kept,  nnto  the  end,  the 
TOW  he  mads  in  Mary's  behaU,  he  Icept  the  tow  he  made 
ooncemiDg  hie  own  name  — "I  will  not  ihame  thee,  gentle 
name  1" — that  ii,  be  kept  it  with  an  approach  to  complete 
fidelity.  He  Bometimei  freta  and  ia  mloenble, — Teiy; 
and  no  wonder.  Once,  at  leait,  he  «a;s  he  thinks  It  wonld 
be  better  if  Mar;  were  dead ;  and  it  waa  a  shockingir 
plauaible  thing  to  tay ;  Jrom  thejirn  there  are  linea  of  im- 
tability  — andworjo —  about  Lamb'i  month,  and  he  coald 
bite,  upon  occaaioD.  A  very  [ew  of  hia  witticism*  were 
cruel.  But  it  ia  not  until  qaite  late  in  Ilia  mournful  life 
that  we  arrive  at  the  tetaon  that  we  mnat  not  expect  too 
mncfa  of  each  other. 

Considering  how  he  had  longed  for  leinire,  coniideHng 
hia  rapture  when  let  free,  yet  in  the  full  vigor  of  maturity 
and  producing-power  ao  far  aa  dates  show ;  considering  hia 
mental  resourcei;  considering  hii  frjendahips,  and  what 
men  his  friends  were — the  pietoro  his  own  words  give 
one  of  bis  manner  of  life  in  hia  later  daya  ia  rnrely  one  of 
the  moat  mournful  ever  drawn.  We  muat,  indeed,  remem- 
btjT  that  there  was  a  suspicion  of  madness  in  him,  too ;  and 
that  he  could  not  (as  be  aaya)  sit  down  and  think  fbr  long 
toj^ther.  This  is  mnch,  but  more  must  be  laid  to  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  overworked  and  bad  borne  so  much  His 
l«8ure  came  too  late.  1  do  not  wish  to  imitate  the  man  who 
wrote  an  essay  on  "  What  Lady  Macbeth  might  have  been 
had  her  Energies  been  properly  Directed;  "  and  it  ia  prob- 
able that  there  was  some  want  of  self-directing  power  in 
Lamb.  But  that  a  scholar,  a  humorist,  a  poet,  ao  art- 
critic,  K  good  man  rich  in  choice  friends,  should  find  hit 
leisure  K  burden,  should  even  misemploy  it,  —  seems  incred- 
ible (io  spite  of  perhaps  other  examples  of  the  kind). 
When  I  call  Lamb  a  scholar,  1  do  it  knowing  very  well  thai 
hia  attainments  were  limited.  But,  for  all  that,  he  waa  a 
Bcholar  ;  his  range  of  knowledge  was  evidently  great  (in 
spite  of  Coleridge's  rude  jest  and  his  own  banter).  Iliere 
was  no  door  of  acquisition  shut  upon  him,  and  he  was  really 
a  thinker.  Leidi  Hunt  might  well  lay  his  head  waa 
worthy  of  Aristotle  or  Bacon  ;  and  Mr.  Forsler  may  wall 
add  that  there  U  tcarcely  a  sentence  of  his  which  cannot 
be  proved  to  be  crammed  with  thought.  And  yet  lie  goes 
ana  dies  of  the  miserable*,  pining  for  a  return  to  bis  Lead- 
enhatl  Street  bondage,  and  getting  up  the  sl«Bm  on 
"  Dutch  courage  "  a  great  deal  loo  oHen. 

It  IB  a  spectacle  to  humble  us.  The  moral  present  to  my 
bind  ia  that  we  make  wofnl  mistakes  by  habitually  think- 
ing of  a  man  as  made  of  soul  and  body  in  such  a  way  that 
the  soul  has  unlimited  power  over  the  other,  if  he'  only 
toiUi  it  >o.  But  I  shall  get  at  loggerheads  with  the  Right 
and  the  Left,  and  the  Left  Centre,  and  the  Right  Centre, 
and  the  whole  lot,  if  I  pursue  that  la  tbia  vein. 

AND   COtERISOE   THEK? 

1  think  1  overhear  some  one  saying,  "  And  bow  about 
Coleridge  7  Don't  you  wonder  even  more  at  him  t  "  Well, 
no,  I  can't  say  I  do.  Ha  had  not  Lamb>  moral  fibre;  he 
had  not  proved  his  Btrenclh  as  Lamb  bad  proved  bii.  And, 
on  the  whole,  Coleridge  has  always  struck  me  as  a  man  of 
genius  who  preity  well  fulfilled  the  indicationa  of  his  own 
nature.  Not  so  with  Lamb.  I  think  if  you  had  at  any 
time  put  before  me  Coleridge's  works,  and  also  a  few  anec- 
dotes of  him  aecompanUd  hg  a  portrait,  I  should  have  said, 
"  Very  good,  what  did  you  expect  ?  This  prose  is  just  what 
you  might  have  looked  for.  And  these  incoherent  self- 
reproaches,  also.  And  '  Christahel '  is  all  the  belter  unfin- 
ished. And  the  refuge  at  Highgate  was  jast  what  Colo- 
ridge  wanted,  and  just  what  the  Gillmans  were,  yon  may 
say,  bound  to  offer."  Lamb's  story  impresses  one  very 
differently.  And  sometimes  one  cannot  help  feeling,  for  a 
moment,  as  if  his  friends  must  have  been  wanting  to  him. 


He  needed  no  Gillmans  to  cidtbe  and  fbtd  him,  and  no 
Boutheys  to  look  afler  his  Ixlongings.  But  could  nothing 
have  been  done  to  occupy  him  and  draw  him  oat?  How- 
ever, vre  must  not  forgot  now  difficult  it  must  have  been  to 
visit  at  a  boose  tn  which  there  was  a  mad  woman  —  the 
uncertainties  and  perplaziUei  that  this  must  have  thrown 
over  all  frank  intercourse  with  the  world  without. 


FU,OUBON,  AND  THE  LITTLE  MARIE. 

MotrsiRUR  Trohbonb  was  a  Sne  picturesque  old  soldier. 
He  had  lost  n  leg  in  the  service  ofhis  country,  and  acquired 
a  atrategic  ability  worthy  of  the  great  general  under  whom 
be  had  fought  That  general  waa  Turenne,  aa  every  one 
in  Gomarche  had  reason  to  know  —  for  every  one  went  at 
some  time  of  the  day  to  the  Soleil  d'Or,and  never  wilhoat 
hearing  Monsieur  Trombone  parade  that  one  memorable 
ftct  or  hia  existence.  He  was  a  man  of  great  imaginative 
and  inventive  powers;  but  though  vain,  he  dl^ised  hia 
poetical  accomplishments  nnder  the  sober  Karb  of  reality, 
and  in  recounting  hia  adventures  mingted  facts  with  ma 
fictiona  so  judiciously  as  to  arouse  the  suspicion  that  he 
was  not  altogether  a  liar.  Apart  from  hii  intellectaal 
occupation,  be  was  nominally  a  elockmaker  ;  really  he  did 
nothmg  but  talk  and  drink.  In  the  winter  he  sat  in  the 
chimney  of  the  Soleil  d'Or,  and  looked  after  the  fire;  in 
the  summer  be  sat  in  the  otyrch  of  the  Soleil  d'Or,  and 
looked  after  the  honeysuckle;  at  the  same  time,  in  both 
seasons  he  looked  after  himself. 

Madame  Trombone,  in  conformity  with  that  great  law<^ 
nature  which  mereifullv  provides  that  nothing  perfectly 
useless  shall  live  upon  this  earth,  died  when  Trombone  i«> 
t,.,.„..A  r_r..  •>...  »»  — i<fi  hij  voodeo  leg  luid  bis  pension, 
ustained  his  reputation  —  for  die 
itive  as  be  —  and  with  the  aaaiat- 

.  _^ ide  a  veiTsnug  and  reliable  btisl- 

far  she  was  useful,  and  lived,  When  Trombone 
returned  he  could  sustain  his  own  reputktion,  and  the  bvA- 
n< as  required  no  more  making ;  then  Madame  Trombone  wai 
perfectly  useless.  Moreover,  she  was  ugly.  So  she  died  — 
poor  thing  1  —  and  her  widower  devoutly  (hanked  hia  aaint 
and  Providence  for  the  merciea  that  are  inscrutable. 

it  was  a  marvel  Co  the  few  ignorant  ofTrambone's  stra- 
tegical attainments  how  be,  sittingallday  In  the  Soleil  d'Or, 
could  manage  bis  business  on  the  other  side  of  the  Place. 
But  he  did  manage  It,  and  in  this  wise. 

First,  however,  lufier  me  to  parenthesize  that  parental 
prerogalive  —  a  faint  semblance  and  aimulacmm  of  which 
still  hngera  in  France —  which  obtained  to  a  very  great  d» 
^ee  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  Then  in  that  paradiae 
Uiere  wai  marriage  and  giving  in  marriage,  and  also,  it  ia 
necessary  to  add,  there  was  telling  in  mamage.  A  fatber'e 
care  was  less  engaged  as  to  wbathe  should  makeofhia 
dat^htera  than  as  to  what  he  might  make&y  them.     Trom- 


bone contrived  to  make  a  very  pretty  two  sons  by  bis  child. 
It  has  been  said  that  Madame  Trombone  made  a  budnen 
with  the  auistauce  of  an  apprentice.  Now  Pepin,  the  ap- 
prentice, in  the  earlier  part  of  his  time,  was  simply  engaged 
in  selling  the  cheap  jewelry  formiog  Madame's  stock-in- 
trade,  whilst  the  good  woman  did  the  household  dudea  or 
sounded  her  husband's  clarion  in  the  ears  of  her  friends. 
For  the  sake  of  variety  she  sometimes  sat  in  the  shop  with 
her  knitting,  and  set  Pepin  to  make  the  beds  and  boil  the 
soup.  At  this  time  he  was  fifteen,  bright,  and  ingenious.  It 
was  with  the  view  ofexereUing  hia  ingenuity  that  he  elected 
to  be  a  jeweller's  apprentice ;  little  scope  did  he  find  In 
Madame's  establishment  Sliil,  there  were  tools  and  a.f^U 
ances  for  repairing,  and  the  like,  exhibited  in  ihe  window 
as  a  bait,  and  wi£  these  the  lad  amused  himself  in  leisure 


On«  day  a  glorious  flunkey  mSdehis  appearance  In  the 
shop ;  he  was  come  fVom  the  chateau  of  Monsieur  le  Mar 
quis  de  la  Grenonillegonflfe  to  bid  Madame  lYomboneseao 
a  workman  up  to  the  chlteau  instantly.  Hoosieur  le  Mar- 
quis de  la  GrenoniUegonflda'i  clock  was  suffering  ftom  an 
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lorn  hop*. 

time.  The  luna  clock  nu  put  before  him.  He  declared 
he  coDld  do  nothing  without  hU  tools,  and  took  the  won- 
drous piece  of  mechanism  home  -wiXh  him.  He  studied  it 
for  a  wbole  day,  and  lay  awake  LhinkiDg  about  it  the  whole 
night.  The  following  eTening  be  returned  the  clock  to  the 
marqaii,  mended  and  in  complete  going  order.  From  that 
time  Madame  Trombone  was  a  clockmaker,  and  Pepin  was 
continuallv  making  and  repairing  works  of  this  kind.  At 
eight«en  he  made  a  clock  with  a  Benb7-box  on  the  top, 
from  which  an  effin  of  H.  Trombone  emerged,  and  inluted 
as  manjr  times  m  denoted  the  hour  of  the  a»y.  It  was  the 
marrel  of  the  province,  and  brought  customers  from  far  and 
wide.  Pepin  was  bound  for  seven  yean,  and  when  Trom- 
bone returned  from  the  war*,  three  yeanof  theapprentice- 
d)ip  were  nnezpired.  As  one  in  Mmeway  connected  with 
the  UUte,  the  old  soldier  fell  bound  to  act  up  to  the  letter 
of  (he  law ;  w  be  gave  Pepin  six  sous  per  diem  with  bed 
and  board,  as  the  articles  stipulated,  and  be  rave  him  nb 
mora.  And  now  Pepin's  time  was  up ;  but  still  he  stayed 
at  the  little  shop,  taking  his  six  sous,  and  Tnimbone  was 
not  distressed  with  aaxietv  for  the  things  of  the  morrvw. 
He  toiled  not,  neither  did  be  mend  clocks.  For  Monsieur 
had  a  daughter,  and  she  kept  Pepin  in  his  place. 

Ye  who  hare  seen  a  vinegar  faced  old  maid  snubbing  a 
meek  domestic,  think  not  that  Fepin  was  ■■  kept  In  his  place  " 
by  any  such  mean*,  or  by  any  such  maid.  The  little 
Uaiie — Trombone's  ofiipnng  — was  ten  years  old  when 
Pepin  first  saw  her,  and  they  had  kisted  each  other  mom- 
iog  and  night,  with  no  single  interruption,  ever  since. 
Until  she  was  fifteen  she  used  lo  sit  on  his  knee.  With 
ber  arm  round  his  neck,  she  would  try  to  comprehend  the 
great  schemes  he  bad  for  making  clocks  of  mnrrellous  con- 
struction ;  clocks  without  wheels,  clocks  without  pendulums, 
clocks  small  enough  lo  go  in  one's  pocket,  the  weights 
whereof  she  innocently  conceived  were  lo  Ije  artfully  con- 
cealed dam  'U>  panlaloni.  He  made  the  prettiest  trinkets 
lor  ber  ears  and  fingers.  Neither  did  anything  without 
the  knowledge  of'the  other.  They  loved  with  the  tmest, 
Amplest  affection,  and  were  inseparable.  And  Pepin  was 
content  to  provide  for  Id.  Trombone's  bodily  and  Bpiritual 
wants  for  six  bous  a  day  rather  than  part  from  his  sister,  so 
he  called  the  littlt  Harie;  an  arrangement  with  which  her 
papa  did  not  interfere.  And  this  was  how  Monsieur  Trom- 
bone managed  his  busineis. 

Marie  was  returning  from  the  market  one  day  when  the 
state-coach  of  Monsieur  le  Marquis  de  la  Grenonillegonfl^ 
met  and.  passed  her.  The  marquis  was  looking  irom  the 
window,  and  weipg  pretty  Marie,  he  puckered  the  wrinkles 
of  his  wicked  old  face  into  a  raviihing  leer.  Marie  flushed 
and  lauphed.  This  marquis  looked  so  droll  —  exactly  like 
Kerot  in  Filoubon's  fantoccini  show.  Perfasps  a  little 
color  was  in  her  cheeks,  snd  the  tmile  yet  lingered  in  her 
eyes  as  she  turned  round  to  look  after  the  lumbering  equi- 
page. The  marquis  wan  hanging  out  of  the  window,  and 
appeared  still 'more  like  Pierot  as  be  kissed  his  hand  to  ber. 
She  laughed  outright  itnd  ran  home  to  tell  Pepin.  Pepin 
was  sitting  at  hia  bench.  Ue  must  have  had  a  very  trouble- 
some job  in  hand,  for  be  never  looked  up  during  the  re- 
cital of  this  comic  incident,  and  never  imiled  at  w^at  bad 
•mnsed  Marie  so  misbtily. 

*-!  wonder  what  lie  meant  by  smiling  at  me  ?  "  Marie 
said  naively,  looking  sideways  at  Pepin. 

"He  doesn't  know  himself.  Those  rich  folks  always 
■r-)  tools,"  said  Pe[rin.  The  answer  was  not  compliment- 
aiy,  and  for  that  resfon  probably  not  eatisfactoiy.  For 
Marie  left  Pepin,  and  presently  put  the  same  question  fo 
the  pretty  little  body  she  found  reflected  in  her  mirror. 
The  reflection  sbook  its  hricht  little  bead  at  her,  and 
seemed  to  say,  "  There's  no  donht  about  it,  Marie,  yon're 
the  prettiest  girl  in  Gomarche,  and  that's  why  the  marquis 
made  himself  so  ridiculous."  8he  twisted  herself  side- 
ways, holding  up  her  round  arms,  better  to  see  her  figure ; 
that  Inspection  was  satisfactory.  Then,  as  she  couldn't 
twist  the  glass  low  enough,  she  pulled  her  short  petticoats 


on  one  side,  and  locked  at  her  ankles ;  thoae,  and  ber  feat 
as  well,  were  worthy  of  ber  new  docked  stockings  and  bar 
best  high-heeled  shoes.  For  the  first  lime  io  ber  life  die 
disagreed  with  Pepin's  radical  idea  of  aristocratic  imbecil- 
ity. Perhaps,  after  all,  M.  le  Marquis  de  la  Grenouillo- 
gonfl^e  was  not  such  a  foot  as  he  looked.  Pepin  waa  cer- 
tainly very  cross  all  the  morning,  and  quiet  to  an  unoiml 
degree  ;  and  Marie  felt,  though  she  hardly  knew  why,  that 
she  waa  in  some  way  concerned.  Any  doubt  she  had  w*s 
dispelled  in  the  afternoon.  She  waa  sitting  with  her 
work  at  the  BhofMloor,  when  Pepin  came  and  leant  agaiast 
the  dooi^post. 

"Marie,  when  the  marquis  nniled  at  yon,  did  yoa  amUe 
at  him  ?  " 


"  Yes." 

"  And  what  did  h«  do  then  7  " 

"  Why,  be  —  he  — 'be  kissed  his  hand  to  me." 

Marie  flnshed.  She  had  left  this  detail  out  of  her  fonner 
narration.  Pepin  said  nothing  but  looked  as  black  as  » 
thundercloud.  Marie  made  a  feeble  attempt  at  indiSer- 
ence,  and  began  to  hum ;  but  she  Itroke  off  suddenly  in  tfae 

"  I  don't  know   why  you  should  look   angry,  Pepin. 
There's  no  harm  in  laughing,  is  there  ?  " 
"  Yes,  there  is," 
Marie  rose  immediately,  and  went  to  the  door  of  the 

"  Why  are  yoa  going  ?  "  asked  Pepin. 

"  To  avoid  your  displeasure,  Monsienr.  I  cannot  beip 
langhing  when  people  make  themselves  ridiculous." 

Marie  made  a  sancy  courtesy,  and  ran  np-ftairs,  laughing 
sufficiently  loud  for  Pepin  to  hear,  and  with  what  eamest- 
UCM  may  be  imagined  by  the  fjtct  that  ten  minutes  after- 
wards she  ran  down  in  tears,  and  throwing  her  arms  abonl 
Pepin's  neck,  begged  him  to  foi^ve  his  naughty  little 
Marie.  But  though  they  were  quite  good  friends  aeain, 
they  Ibund  that  the  old  link  of  brotherlv  and  usterly  love 
had  been  broken  and  was  not  restorea  ;  but  in  its  place 
what  sweeter  tie  it  was  that  bound  them  torelber  they  vet 
hardly  knew.  Already  they  had  felt  the  thorn  concealed 
within  the  rosy  wreath,  and  breathed  its  honey  odor. 

In  the  evening,  as  they  walked  through  the  meadow, 
tbey  were  very  silent ;  and  when,  restinfc  their  arms  upon 
the  rail,  they  leant  over  the  bridge  looking  into  the  water 
flowing  down  the  mill-sCresm,  they  spoke  not  a  word.  The 
silence  touched  their  hearts  as  never  had  their  pleasantest 
conversations.  Once,  as  Marie  looked  sideways  at  Pepin, 
she  found  him  looking  sideways  at  her.  Ihey  both  col- 
ored, and  resumed  their  study  of  the  gudgeons  strutting 
against  tbe  current  in  the  stream  beneath  uiem.  The  gndg- 
ecns,  influenced  by  Heaven  knows  what,  tarned  tail,  and 
scuttled  down  with  the  stream.  Pepin  shifted  a  little 
nearer  to  Marie,  and  presently  she  felt  his  arm  slide  round 
her  waist.  He  had  never  hesitated  in  doing  this  before  ; 
and  she  bad  never  until  now  noiiced  the  pTesaantnesa  of 
this  kind  of  warm  close  girdle.  She  felt  constrained  to 
yield  to  its  pressure  ;  and  so  the  two  youne  heads  met,  and 
their  glowing  cheeks  touched,  while  bow  looked  happy 
enough  and  pretty  enough  for  a  picture.  And  if  a  pie- 
Baphaetite  should  attrmpt  this  piclare,  1  wonid  bsve  nim 
depict  (he  gudgeons  earned  away  and  tumbling  bead-ovei^ 
heels  under  tbe  mill-wheel. 

There  are  certain  people  who,  like  certain  insects,  aeem 
to  have  been  sent  on  purpose  to  prevent  our  stating  loo 
long  in  tbe  pleasant  place  they  get  into.  M.  le  Marqnis 
de  la  Qrenouillegonflde  was  of  this  kind  of  people,  and  a 
lovers'  elysium  was  tbe  pleasant  place  into  which  be  crept 
Pepin  was  gone  lo  fit  a  lock  at  the  other  end  of  the  village, 
and  tbe  little  Marie  was  as  usual  sitting  with  her  work  at 
tbe  door,  when  the  awful  Grenouillegonflte  equipage  made 
its  appearance  on  the  Place,  and  drew  up  before  the  clock- 
maker's  shop.  Marie  flew  to  the  door  at  the  back  of  lbs 
shop,  and  waited  with  a  paipitattDg  heart  in  the  passage 
but  presently  she  was  compelled  to  emerge  from  ber  refr 
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fi>r  tbt!  rireadr'al  old  marqniB  wna  thumping  the  floor  witli 
his  crnk-li  with  what  vebeiueDCU  his  wltbered  old  oiaicles 
oould  coramnnd.  Pnle  u  &  sfaade,  Hud  with  not  the  vo*- 
tige  of  n  smilr  on  her  fmee,  Marie  stood  before  him,  whilBt 
he  lee'ii)  nnd  irHbbled  and  chuckled  over  the  confitBion  be 
saw  in  the  poor  girl's  face.  At  length  he  profesrad  to  wnnt 
a  ring.  MHrie  laid  «oiae  before  him,  from  which  he  selected 
one,  and  lumbM  it  about  upon  hit  finger. 

**  rtee,  m_v  pretty,  pretty,  pretty,  how  love  affects  me, 
ereo  to  niy  fioper-tipB.  Prithee  do  with  your  fair  fiDgors 
what  Cujiid  will  not  permit  mine  to  do."  The  man{uia 
■tre'ched  out  his  palaied  hand. 

Marie  hesitHted.  If  she  did  not  ptit  the  rinf;  on,  this 
dreadful  old  man  would  make  it  an  excuse  for  staying  ever 
■o  much  longer ;  it  she  did  put  it  on,  nhe  would  baTU  to 
tell  Pepin,  and  perbaps  that  would  make  him  jealous. 
She  was  perplexed.  Tbe  mir(]ui<i  had  been  in  tbe  shop 
ten  minutes,  and  Madame  Lechat,  tbe  village  gossip,  had 
already  pasT'ed  thrice.  Madame  I^bat  with  her  long 
noBf ,  passing  for  the  fourth  time,  decided  her ;  she  pushed 
the  ring  down  tbe  marqnis'i  finger.  Tbe  old  Btnner  cU^iped 
her  hand  in  hit,  and  drew  it  to  his  lipi ;  she  snatched  it 
»way.  and  looked  to  the  door  to  lee  if  Madame  L«chat  had 
•eeu  this.     In  the  doorway  stood  Pepin. 

The  following  morning,  as  M.  Trombone  was  preparing 
to  get  »  little  fresb  air,  as  he  wai  pleaaed  to  term  bii  diur- 
naf  visit  to  the  Soleil  d'Or,  Pepin  touched  his  arm  and 
■aid:  — 

"  Moofif ur,  may  I  speak  one  word  wilh  you  7  " 

"  Why  not,  my  good  Pepin  ?  Turenne  has  listened  to 
Tnrenne's  Trombone ;  why  should  not  Trombone  listen  to 
Trombone's  Pepin  V  "  ' 

"  Monsieur,  my  term  of  service  bos  expired." 

»  M-o-n  Dien !  " 

**  I  am  anxion«  for  the  future." 


Rvognizett.  Ton  iball  go  on  as  if  your  indentures  were 
binding  on  me  forever,  my  little  cabbage!" 

"  Moa«ienr.  I  desire  to  wed  the  little  Marie." 

"  Mj-  God  I   I  am  electrified  I " 

'■  Monsieur,  we  love  each  other," 

"What  money  have  you  saved  from  yoor  income  V  " 
asked  M.  Trombone,  after  vainly  struggling  to  multiply 
■is  sous  a  day  by  seven  years. 

"  Peste  I " 

"  It  costs  me  all  fbr  clothes." 

"  You  must  b«  less  extravagant.  Tou  mast  save,  mv 
good  Pepin,  and  then,  in  about  five  or  six  yean,  we  Phall 
»ee,  we  ihsll  see.     Good  morning,  my  good  "  — 

"But,  Monsieur,  one  moment.     I  have  other  views." 

'■  It  ia  impossible  !  " 

"  I  deMre  to  wed  Marie  next  Sunday." 

M.  Trombone's  leg  gave  under  him.  He  would  have 
tnnk  to  tbe  earth  but  ^r  the  rigidity  of  his  wooden  limb. 
Pepin  continued  :  — 

"  When  we  are  married  we  shall  go  to  Paris," 

"  This  infant  is  insane,"  said  Trombone  to  himself. 
"  Who  will  pay  for  the  iourcey  'i  "  he  added  to  Pepin, 

"  We  shall  walk  I  " 

"  A  million  leagues  1     My  God,  a  fine  marriage  trip  I " 

"  I  shall  pay  expenses  by  working  on  the  way." 

"  How  much  will  there  be  left  for  Tur«nne's  Trombone  ? 
And  between  us,  my  charming  little  butterfly,  when  do  yon 
think  of  returning?  " 

"  When  mj  fortune  is  made." 

"  Ah,  poor  babe,  these  detoHtable  clocks  have  softened 
his  brain.  The  devil,  though;  it  is  inconvenient  for  me," 
tboaght  the  old  soldier.  "  Pepin,  suppose  T  say  this  is 
nnwite;  1  cannot  suffer  my  daughter  to  marry  you  ;  what 

"  Monsieur,  1  shall  walk  to  Paris  by  myielt." 
"  But   suppose  I  say,  Pepin,  you  shall  marry  the  little 
Marie  provided  that  you  take  her  not   from  beneath  the 
toof  of  her  fond  lather,  nor  her  fond  father  from  beneath  the 
TOofoftheSoleild'Or?" 


"  And  I,  ray  Pepin,  shaJI  be  prepared  to  offer  —  or  not 
—  lo-morrow  And  now,  for  the  sake  of  St.  Cfcile,  sufler 
me  to  grt  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  I  choke,  I  bum  ;  my  vit*U 
are  like  brier-stems  within  me.     AUoni!" 

During  the  day  M.  Trombone  was  inspired  ;  and  the 
next  morning  met  Pepin  with  the  face  of  a  fat  lamb  and 
the  eyes  of  a  fbx. 

"Pepinl" 

"  Monsieur." 

"  What  is  my  danghter,  my  sweet,  my  angelic  Marie — 
what  is  she  worth  ?  " 

"  Trn  million  worlds  I  " 

M.  Trombone  embraced  Pe[dn  with  teora  in  his  eyes. 

"  Pepin,  although  Turenne's  right  hand,  I  am  no  scholar, 
but  reckoning  a  world  to  be  worth  two  sous,  would  l«o 
million  be  equivalent  to  a  thousand  livres,  think  you  ?  " 

"  Truly." 

"Then  go,  my  spiritual  inbnt,  and  bring  me  which  yon 
choose,  the  worlds  or  the  livres,  and  then  the  little  Marie 
shall  be  yours." 

"  How  long  will  yon  give  me  to  procure  them  ?  " 

"  One  year." 

"  Monsieur,  it  shall  be  done.     A  notary  shall  make  oot 


Pepin  made  up  his  bundle,  and  the  little  Marie  helped 
him  ^  that  ia,  she  increised  its  bulk  with  innumerable  use- 
less things  that  might  aerve  bim  in  some  remote  emergency, 
and  refreshed  him  in  his  labors  with  tender  kisses  and  ca- 
resses. She  bore  up  bravely  during  the  day,  her  eyes  only 
twinkling  now  and  then,  which  they  will  do  as  well  with  a 
smile  as  with  a  tear.  Why  should  she  cry  when  her  own 
brave  good  Pepin  was  going  to  earn  fame,  and  bring  back 
money  enough  to  make  her  his  wifii  ?  This  was  the  quti- 
tion  tbe  repeated  to  herself  again  and  again  and  again,  un- 
til NnCure  answered,  lelling  her  that  she  was  a  fooliab  little 
womao,  with  a  heart  even  softer  than  her  bead.  Then  her 
hi^ad  gave  up  the  contest,  and  her  heart  had  it  all  its  own 
way,  and  sufficient  ado  had  Pepin  to  kiss  her  tears  away 
after  that. 

M.  Trombone  never  rose  before  tbe  Soleil  d'Or;  and  as 
Pepin  was  to  rice  the  next  day  with  the  other  and  earliw 
rtamg  aun,  tbe  parting  between  Turenne's  Trombone  and 
Trombone's  Pepin  took  place  over  ni^ht.  M.  Trombone 
was  dramatically  pathetic,  and  bis  feeliUES  were  consider- 
ably intensified  by  his  being  in  liquor  at  the  time. 

When  Pepin  opened  bis  door  the  next  morning,  he  found 
sittinf;  there  fast  asleep  tbe  little  Marie.  Tbe  poor  ^rl 
had  tosffd  about  in  her  bed  for  an  hour  after  parting  with 
her  lover,  and  then  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  morning  must 
he  close  at  band,  and  that  abe  had  been  lying  there  tbe 
whole  night.  How  terrible  it  would  be  if  the  fatigue  should 
overcome  her,  and  abe  should  be  asleep  when  Fe^un  de- 
parted I  She  rose  and  dressed  herself  in  the  dark,  and 
crept  along  to  Pepin's  door.     He  was  not  stirring  yet;  but 


window;  but  no  light  streaks  lold  of  the  approaching 
mornin?.  She  sat  down  by  the  door,  and  thought  about 
PKpin  tor  hours,  until  at  laat  when  the  morning  light 
touched  the  horizon,  sleep  closed  the  eyelids  of  Pepin's 
watching  angel,  and  she  slept 

Pepin  heairated.  Should  he  leave  without  awakening 
her,  and  spare  her  the  pain  of  separation  ?  A  suspicion  of 
the  truth  decided  him  not  to  do  this.  When,  taking  her 
head  between  his  bands  he  kisaed  it,  she  said  boatily,  whilst 
her  h.inda  clutched  his  nervously,^ 

"  Tee.  yes,  my  dearie,  I  am  awake  —  I  am  awoke  I " 
She  was  not  pretty  this  momio^,  for  her  face  was  swollen 
and  distorted  with  fatigue  and  grief;  and  abe  wax  not  smart 
aa  ahe  was  wont  to  be.  She  used  to  wear  a  little  finery  at 
every  available  point  of  her  person  —  she  being  one  of 
those  pretty,  gay  creatures  who  can  wear,  without  looking 
vulgar,  any  quantity  of  ornament  This  morning  not  uven 
her  oar-rings  were  graced  by  being  worn.  It  seemed  as 
though  she  were  mourning  already  for  the  lover  ahe  was  to 
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Peptu  w«lk«d  Un  milet  ftQd  bogui  to  ful  haogiy.  He 
Mt  h«nesth  an  ftpple-tree  by  the  wsjisida,  and  opened  hU 
bundle.  He  Cook  oat  the  embroidtred  hmodkerchicf  tbftt 
Huie  hftd  iatuted  apon  hii  tftking,  and  which  tho  prited 
a*  the  moit  costly  article  of  her  wardrobe.  Appuentlj' 
kiailn^  it  gave  him  appetite,  for  he  preMOtl;  turned  his  at- 
tentioQ  to  a  loaf  with  avidit]' :  that,  too,  Marie  had  put  in. 
He  broke  it  in  halC^  but  hun;^  as  he  was  he  did  not  eat. 
For  there,  in  the  middle  of  ^e  loaf,  lay  Marie's  eai^rinn 
and  her  brooch  and  her  three  riogi,  and  CTery  gimcraek 
die  possessed  except  the  watch  Pepin  made  and  had  gireA 
her  the  day  before.  Fertiapi  altonther  these  thinp  were 
worth  twelvepence ;  but  the  dear  little  soul,  when  she  put 
them  thero,  thousht  she  was  providing  against  the  greatest 
poverty  tliat  might  come  to  her  sweetheart.  Would  anv 
owree  of  want  and  privation  induce  him  to  part  with 
themY 

Pepin  found  work  pretty  readily  in  the  Tillages  on  his 
route,  and  entered  Rouen  with  sixty  loua  in  his  pocket. 
But  in  the  city  he  found  no  work,  for  tha  citizens  had 
plenty  of  resident  clockmakers,  and  the  clockmakers  had 
plenty  of  workmen.  So  he  went  out  of  Rouen  with  a  heav- 
ier heart  and  a  lighter  pocket.  At  lenzth  he  reached 
Paris,  and  preien^ng  himself  before  the  chief  watchmaker, 
asked  for  employment. 

•'  What  can  vou  do  ?  "  asked  M.  Pendole. 

"  Anything,    answered  modest  Pepin. 

M.  Pendule  was  a  Frenchman,  and  tolerant  of  bumptjoos- 
oess.     He  was  himself  bumptious. 

"  I  will  give  you  a  chance,  young  man.  I  myself  am 
risen  from  nothing.  J  had  a  cliance.  Regard  this  clock : 
It  is  the  moit  perfect  in  the  world.  I  made  it.  It  bas  only 
one  fault-^  it  will  not  go.  Remedy  the  defect,  and  I  en- 
gage you  at  two  livrcs  a  week." 

That  evening  the  clock  acted  superbly,  and  Pepdn  was 
engaged.  The  letter  conveying  this  intelligence  to  die 
little  Marie  was  read  with  joyful  emotion  by  the  faithful 
fl^rl  ;  and  Turenne's  Trombone  systematically  Intoxicatad 
himself.  In  nine  months  Pepin  saved  sixty-e^ht  livres ; 
thus  he  had  bat  to  set  nine  hundred  and  tbirty-two  in  the 
fbllowing  two  months.  Some  would  have  despaired.  Fe. 
[dn  was  yoang ;  more  than  that,  he  was  French :  he  did 
not  despair. 

At  that  time  there  were  in  Paris  two  eccentric  English 
vlrtuosoB — collectors  of  curiosities  —  aM.  Suisse  and  a 
M.  Jauuei.  These  hated  each  other  as  only  iqiulars  can. 
One  day  M.  Jannez  had  bought,  at  the  market  of  SmiSel,  a 
quadroon  wife ;  she  was  almost  black.  The  next  day  M. 
Smiiae  bought  a  negresa ;  she  was  quite  black.  These  men 
had  come  to  Fans  and  brought  with  them  their  rivalry  ;  also 
they  brought  with  them  their  gold.  M.  Jaunea  purchased 
«  Strasbourg  clock.  Its  top  was  adorned  with  a  st^.  On 
thia,  at  every  hour,  a  garden  sprang  up,  in  which,  half  con- 
cealed by  a  bush  stood  Adam  and  Eve.  Various  beasts 
then  crossed,  and  Adam  nodded  hii  head  as  if  in  the  act 
of  naming  them.  When  the  beasts  had  passed,  the  whole 
lank  beneath  the  stage.     It  was  a  marvel  of  workman- 

M.  Smisse  was  insane  when  he  heard  of  M.  Jannez's 
treasure.  One  morning  he  was  attracted  to  a  window  by  a 
curious  piece  of  clock-work.  On  the  top  of  the  clock  was 
a  Rcntry-box ;  at  the  hour  the  door  opened,  a  sentry  issued, 
cocked,  presented,  and  fired  his  musket,  ibonldcred  it,  and 
returned  within  his  sentry-box,  the  door  of  which  immedi-' 
diately  closed.  This  work  was  Pepin's.  The  insular 
rushed  into  the  shop.  M.Pendalewas  composing  a  sonnet. 
He  was  a  poet.  A  pcet  can  do  anything.  M.  Pendule 
made  clocks  that  did  everything  but  go,  and  sonnets  that 
did  anything  but  sell.  What  matter?  He  still  made 
clocks  and  sonnets.  Giants  regardlessly  step  over  obstacles 
that  pigmies  never  anrmount.     To  return. 

M.  Smiasa  with  difficulty  made  himself  understood.  M. 
Pendule  saw  what  was  wanted  instantaneously. 

"  Yon  deaire  a  machine  that  shall  eclipse  the  aSiur  of 
M.  Jaunez  ?  " 

**  Entirely,"  said  M  Smisse.  "  His  beasts  only  slide 
over,  and  Adam  merely  turns  his  head  half  roand.     Now, 
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if  yon  could  mik.t  my  Adam'a  head  torn  roond  oonplelely, 
and  mr  beasts  todk  across  "  — 

"  Wagging  tbeir  tails,"  snggeated  M.  Fendnle- 

"  That  would  be  perfection  truly,"  replied  the  Engliab- 
man  with  enthusiasm.    "  Can  you  achieve  this  ?  " 

"  This  and  more,  monnear." 

"  And  the  price?" 

"  I  will  tell  you  to-morrow." 

M.  Smisse  departed  in  an  eeitasy  of  yij,  and  H.  F^ 
dale  called  to  him  Pepin. 

"  Monsieur." 

"  I  desire  a  clock.  Upon  it  grows  a  flowering  plain.  On 
one  Nde  stands  M.  Noah  beside  his  ark.  Across  the  flow- 
ery mead  there  winds  a  procession  of  beasts  and  of  bird* 
and  of  fishes.  They  enter  the  ark  walking  and  gracefoUy 
waving  their  taila.  M.  Noah  follows  and  shuts  the  door. 
The  rain  descends,  and  waters  cover  the  surface  of  the 
stage.  The  ark  rocks  upon  the  waves.  M.  Noah  opens  m 
window,  waving  his  handkerchief,  and  revolvinz  his  bead 
as  the  curtain  falls  upon  the  interesting  tableau. ' 

"Monsieur,  I  will  do  thia." 

"And  the  cost,  Pepin?" 

"  One  thousand  livres,  independent  of  asMstanla  and  mar 
terial —  these  to  be  furnished  by  yon." 

"Pepin,  do  you  know  what  you  say?  " 

"  Monaieur,  as  well  as  what  you  ask." 

Upon  these  terms  Pepin  commenced  his  labon  ifae  fol- 
lowing morning.  M.  Smisse  was  willing  to  p*y  two  tluHi- 
sand  livres  to  enrage  the  soul  of  M.  Jaunez. 

One  night  as  Pepin  was  returning  from  his  work  h« 
observed  a  crowd,  and  discovered  that  the  object  of  their 
curiosity  was  a  monntebank,  who  was  playins  the  talxNr, 
while  six  young  giris  upon  stilts  went  through  their  curiooa 
evolutions.  The  mountebank,  whose  eye  was  cantiunallT- 
roving  round  the  crowd  to  see  if  any  new-comer  was  deair- 
oua  of  contributing  to  his  support,  no  sooner  beheld  Pepin 
than  he  terminated  his  pertormance,  and  threw  himself 
into  the  arms  of  the  young  mechanic.  The  mountebank 
was  Filoabon  —  one  at  the  cleverest,  pleasanl«Bt,  moat 
aoprincipled  rascab  In  the  world.  He  was  known  and 
welcomed  in  every  village  of  Frtfnce.'  He  was  trusted 
in  none.  He  robbed  one  piece  and  spent  the  plnndor 
in  the  nexV  The  talented  FilouboD  family  consisted  of 
six  charmine  young  ladies.  In  all  probability  these  pret^ 
girls,  like  FUoubon's  respectable  breeches,  had  been  stolen, 
and  were  for  sale.  For  the  past  ten  years  not  one  of  tha 
Mesdemoiselles  Filoubon  had  been  younger  than  fifteen 
years,  and  not  one  older  than  eighteen.  No  one  seeing  thft 
family  one  year  would  reco^ize  them  the  next  but  for  tlw 
presence  of  Filoubon  and  his  assertion  of  paternal  rights. 

BcsidoB  these,  there  were  in  many  villages  many  girU 
both  old  and  young  whom  Filoubon  might  lawfully  have 
affiliated.  Their  features  would  have  proved  the  equity  of 
his  claim  :  this  was  partly  why  he  aid  not  claim  them. 
Filoubon  was  not  what  one  may  call  pretty  or  handsome. 
Again,  some  were  too  young  and  some  were  too   old  for 

Erofessional  purposes,  and  to  avoid  invidious  distinction, 
e  relinquished  Uie  charming  creatures  to  the  vlUasea  Iw 
honored  by  pcpnlaticg.  ^^iiii  my  lailh,  how  conU  on* 
man  have  reconciled  those  mothers  ? 

With  all  this,  there  was  not  a  soul  from  Lorraine  to 
Gascony  who  would  have  prosecuted  merry  Filouboo. 
What  girl  will  give  a  kiss,  and  what  girl  resent  one  being 
taken  by  a  merry  fellow  7  He  had  robbed  Pepin,  and  now 
he  threw  his  arms  about  his  neck,  embracine  him  affee- 
tionately.  A  Frenchman  can  be  grateful  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. 

"  M.  Filoubon,  where  is  the  watch  you  stole  £rom 
ma?" 

"  M.   Pepin,   where   is    the   perfume   of  the   autumn's 
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"  Come,  thon."  Filonbon  then  intfoduced  Fapin  to  his 
fkmilj  and  the  chief  room  in  the  L'Oie  VerM. 

"  Sll.  Pepin,  whkt  shall  it  be?  —  vermicelli,  to  follow 
with  turbot,  KDd  dock  with  "  — 

"  WhM  you  will." 

"  Naj,  you  are  my  gaeat.  Here  ii  the  igarqoD ;  order 
what  you  wUL" 

Alter  the  dioner  foUowad  denert,  with  winei  of  aaperb 
qoalitv,  and  Bprigbtly  conversation,  in  which  the  Mesde- 
moiselleB  Filoubon  ihone  greitly. 

■■  This  18  reparation  I "  thought  Pepin ;  and,  elated,  he 
became  garruloui.  He  told  of  hia  wonderful  clock,  and 
the  reward  in  store  for  him.  Filoubon  could  hardly  credit 
the  wonden  ho  heard. 

**  I  will  show  to  you  a  part  of  it,"  said  Pepin. 

"  YoD  are  too  good,"  laid  Filoubon. 
- "  I  will  show  you  the  figure  of  Uonsieur  Noah,  with  the 
reTolving  head.    Bat,  ah,  yon  rogue,  you  will  rob  me 
of  it." 

"  If  I  lay  my  Soger  upon  it,  may  I  expire  1 " 

"I  willtetchit  Pardon  me;  I  will  be  abcent  bat  five 
minutes." 

Pepin  no  te  Ub  worlcahop,  and  speedily  returned  with 
the  Mmirable  figure  of  Noah.  Hie  Filoubon  family  was 
not  in  the  dining-room.  He  battened  down-tlair*  U  make 
inqniriei,  and  was  met  by  the  gar^oo. 

"  Moniienr  Pepin  ! " 

••  The  bin." 

"  For  what  1 " 

'■  Dinner    of  eight    parties,  with    dessert  and  raperb 

"  Bot  Filonbon  I " 

"  Commanded 
an  appointment 

Whilst  Filoubon  was  robbing  Pepin  in  Paris,  M.  le  Mar- 
quis de  la  Grenouillogonfl^  was  doing  his  utmost  te  rob 
bin)  in  Gomarche. 

After  Pepin's  departure  M.  Trombone's  best  customer 
was  M.  TrombouR.  He  drew  the  most  valuable  articles 
from  bis  stock-in-trade,  and  through  the  mediation  of  a 
carrier  who  went  once  a  month  to  Rouen,  procured  from  a 
Jew  in  that  city  sufficient  money  to  supply  his  daughter 
with  bread  and  himseir  with  liquor.  Other  customers 
bad  he  none.  In  this  he  presently  saw  the  band  of  Provi- 
dence ;  ibr  had  customers  come  he  should  have  been  able 
to  sell  them  nothing.  Literally  his  business  was  going  to 
rack  and  Kouen.  He  hoped  for  better  thiogs.  Eveir  day 
the  Marquis  de  la  Grenouillegonfl^  spent  an  hour  in  his 
■hop,  turning  over  the  emaciated  stock  and  talkini;  to  little 
Maris,  and  every  day  Trombone  said  to  himself.  '*  Truly 
Hoasieur  le  Marquis  will  buy  now  ;"  and,  going  over  the 
taw  articles,  he  put  such  prices  on  them  as  would  remunei^ 
ate  him  for  the  trouble  inflicted  on  his  daughter.  But  M. 
le  Marquis  never  saw  any  necessity  to  buy,  and,  which  was 
more,  never  laid  out  a  sou.  His  visits  were  an  ordeal  to 
the  little  Marie^  and  once  she  thought  of  writing  of  her 
troubles  to  Pepin ;  but  the  thought  that  he  was  battling 
for  her  inspired  her  with  coarse  to  fight  for  him,  and  she 
wrote  not  a  word  that  conld  dishearten  him.  The  day  ba- 
fbre  he  left  he  arranged  a  counter,  with  a  hidden  bolt, 
behind  which  Maria  could  lit  secure  from  any  personal 
advances  oi  the  marquis,  and  she  tried  to  make  indiffer- 
euce  a  bar  between  her  ears  and  his  tongue.  Despite  all 
irtuch,  the  mnrquis  contrived  to  give  her  endless  annoy- 
ance. Frequently  she  complained  to  her  father,  and  he, 
frtulst  there  was  a  faint  hope  that  the  wealthy  old  brute 
would  spend  something,  lent  a  deaf  ear  to  these  complaints, 
and  bade  his  daughter  remember  thai  deference  and  sub- 
mission to  the  noble  were  the  primal  duties  of  the  lowly. 
But  when  in  course  of  time  this  faint  hope  expired  of  in- 
anition, M.  Trombone  cursed  the  aristocracy,  and  bade  his 
daughter  wait  until  he  had  matured  a  plan  by  which  to 
thwart  this  arrogant  villain,  and  revenge  the  foul  insult 
offered  to  the  child  of  Torenne's  poor  but  virtuous  Trom- 
.  bone. 


Very  often,  when  one  is  looUng  for  wild  strawberries, 
one  finds  a  nettle.  InverselysomeUiing  like  this  happened 
to  M.  Trombone.  Whilst  cogitating  as  to  how  be  m^ht 
best  punish  the  marquis  for  insulting  Marie  and  baying 
nothing,  It  occurred  to  bim  that  a  more  amiable  policy 
might  be  more  remunerative. 

"  My  child,"  he  said  to  the  little  Marie  one  momiiu, 
"you  shall  not  be  subjected  to  Monsieur  le  Marquise 
blandishments  this  day.  Betake  yourself  for  a  walk.  I 
will  superintend  the  establishment." 

After  Trombone  had  sat  for  some  time  on  the  watch  —% 
term  not  to  be  misunderstood,  every  article  of  clock-work 
having  long  since  disappeared  from  the  shop  —  his  perse- 
verance  was  rewarded  by  the  appearance  of  M.  le  M^uis. 
The  terrible  Trombone  saluted  him  k  la  militaire.  He 
venerable  villain  was  at  first  disconcerted  in  finding  the 
lion  where  he  looked  for  a  lamb ;  but  the  lion  was  so  bland 
and  amiable  that  the  wolf  presently  regained  his  equa- 
nimity, and  asked  to  see  some  rings. 

"  Monsei|;neur,  my  rings  are  unworthy  of  your  fin  gw. 
Spare  me  the  humiliation  of  seeing  my  own  poor  diamonds 
eclipsed  by  the   magnificent   lustre  .of   your   resplendent 

"  I  will  purchase  one  for  my  lacquey." 

M.  Trombone  cursed  himself  Ibr  having  aent  away  the 
last  gimcrack  that  very  morning. 

"  Monseigneur,  1  expire  with  regard  I  They  are  locked 
np,  and  my  daughter"  — 

"  The  litlle  Marie  —  the  lovely  Marie  I  " 

"  Maman  de  Moise  1  Is  my  chUd  deserving  of  monseiga- 
enr's  uotice?  Would  she  were  here  now  1  But,  aiaa, 
she  has  gone  to  get  Father  Pierre  to  write  a  letter  to  her 
intended." 

"  Her  intended  1 " 

"  The  worthy,  the  respocUble  Pepin,  monseigneur. 

"H«las1" 

■'  The  dear  boy  is  in  Paris,  commanding  his  own  terms. 
He  will  return  In  two  months." 

»  Monsieur  Trombone,  your  lovely  child  should  aspue  to 
one  higher  than  a  mechanic"  . 

"  Monseigneur,  the  child  is  lovely,  I  admit ;  and  she  is 
good  and  young  and  innocent." 

"Hal"  ■    1.     , 

"  Good  also  is  Pepin.  What  should  I  say  against  him  . 
The  noble  infant  will  give  me  one  thousand  Uvres  to  com- 
pensate me  for  the  loss  of  my  litlie  Marie." 

"A  thousand  livr^s  I  My  God  I"  said  the  marquis; 
and  without  another  word  he  shuffled  out  to  his  carnage. 

In  Butler's  orMavor's  spelling-book  u  an  ins^ctive 
^tory  of  a  young  and  foolish  fish  who,  after  wisely  leaving 
the  hook,  unwisely  returns  to  bolt  the  bait.  Unfortunately 
the  marquis  and  Butter  or  Mavor  were  unacquaiiitod,  or 
he  might  have  profited  by  the  story,  and  kept  clear  ot 
that  artful  angler,  M.  Trombone,  so  saving  himself  much 
subsequent  pain.  ,        ,         ,. 

One  may  see  right  into  the  jeweller's  shop  from  the 
porch  of  the  SoleU  d'Or,  so  there  sat  Trombone  dreamily 
smoking  his  pipe,  yet  keenly  alive  to  sport.  He  was  hope- 
ful, as  anglers  are.  He  knew  the  tempting  nature  of  bis 
daughter,  and  the  fishy  nataro  of  the  marquii.  He  was 
not  surprised  when  the  familiar  vehicle  appeared ;  only 
his  eye  brightened,  and  he  puffed  a  little  qaicker.  For 
several  days  he  suffered  hu  victim  to  nibble,  and  then  he 
struck.  Having  pdlished  his  buttons  and  hU  wooden  leg, 
and  powdered  his  wig,  he  presented  himself  at  the  Ch&teau 
de  la  Grenouillegonfi^.  , 

"  Monseigneur  I  Behold  before  you  the  proudest,  hum- 
blest, happtest,  and  most  wretched  man  in  Gomarche  1 

M.  le  Marquis  raised  his  eyebrows. 

"  Monseigneur  I  The  great  Tnrenne's  Trombone  has 
heard  of  your  frequent  visits  to  his  hnmble  esUblishmeot, 
and  of  the  attentions  you  pay  his  daughter,  and  he  is  over- 

Swered  wilh  joy  and  pnde  at  so  great  an   honor.     But 
imarche  is    censorious,    and    circumstances  over  which  • 
the  veteran  has  no  control  forbid  the  continuance  of  such 
perfect  felicity.     Monseiuneurl      Shortly   my  "O^*"^"^^* 
daughter's  betrothed  will  n 
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Oh,  the  latter,  if  joa  pteue," 


thftt  Bhkll  MTo  TnrenDe'i  Tronibone  from  anaihlUUoa  bj 
the  mercileu  mUtre  ot  tho  Soleil  d'Or.  SeflecL  that  if  he 
fiodd  the  little  Harie's  heart  eatranged,  he  irill  renoanca 
her,  and  that  then  my  ruin  will  be  complete.  I  pray  yoa, 
for  my  talte,  to  foreeo  the  hoDora  you  are  diurDally  heaping 
QpoD  my  miterable  head."     TromboDe  wept;  but  the  mar- 

Siii  remained  nnmored.    "  Let  me  entreat' jon,  moreover, 
r  my  child'i  lake.     In  mercy  to  her  forbear  to  daule  her 

«yea  with  the  maieaty  of  your  condition,  and  to  break  her 

mart  with  a  futile  poHioa  iaapired  by  your  wit  and  per- 

■onal  attraotioni." 
"  What— what  — what  lay  you?     Sheloretmel    Does 

■he  love  me?" 
"  Oil,  monteigneur,  fbroe  me  not  to  betray  a  secret  ahe 

■tmgi^lei  so  feaifuUy  to  conceal." 

"  Uh,  the  angel,  the  divinity,  the  little  cat  I  " 
"Honieigneurl      Calm  yooraelf.     Remember  yon  speak 

to  the  father  of  my  future  son-in  law's  wife." 

"  The  wife  of  another  —  never  I     She  shall  be  mine  1  " 
"  But  I  cannot  part  with  my  diild  and  the  Uvre*  at  tlie 

"  I  will  double  the  amonnt  Pepin  ofTerf.  Now  will  yoo 
have  her  or  leave  herV  " 

"  Have  her  or  liv-n 
replied  Trombone. 

He  was  bad  enoogh  even  for  a  joke  of  this  kind.  A*  both 
nndurstood  each  oUier,  they  quickly  settled  the  terms  of 

areemeat.  Trombone,  to  make  matters  pertectly  comfort- 
le,  arranged  with  M.  Rouge  and  M.  Noir,  two  intimate 
fiiends,  to  waylay  Pepin  on  his  return  from  Paris  and  rob 
him  of  his  money.  By  this  means  Pepin,  by  inability  to 
fiilGI  his  part  of  the  contract,  would  have  no  claim  on  the 
band  of  the  little  Marie.  Trombone  waa  ko  certun  of 
success,  that  he  would  have  married  his  daughter  to  the 
martiuis  there  and  then  but  for  one  difficulty,  and  this  was, 
that  Marie  declared  she  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  scheme,  further  than  marring  it  to  the  best  of  her 
ability.  The  bond  between  Trombone  and  Pepin  was  an 
impediment  to  a  marriage  within  the  year,  which  Marie 
vowed  to  declare  if  a  notary  were  brought  before  her  for 
hymeneal  purpose*.  It  was  determined  therefore  to  post- 
pone the  ceremony  until  after  Pepin's  discomfiture,  and 
mean»hile,'ai  fears  were  entertained  that  Marie  wonl^  be 
found  wanting  in  filial  respect,  and  not  found  when  want- 
ing in  another  respect,  she  was  privately  removed  from  the 
insecurity  of  the  paternal  roof  to  the  ChAlean  de  la  Gre- 
Douiilejionllde,  in  which  were  several  apartments  where  a 
young  lady  might  be  put  under  lock-and-key,  and  kept  in 
that  condition  until  required. 

Now  Filout)Dn,  who  waa  then  in  Gomarcbe,  and  the  two 
Tagabonds  engaged  to  burke  Pepin,  had  a  mutnal  friend. 
This  common  jfiJiw  obtained  the  favor  of  each  by  imparting 
to  one  the  secrets  entrusted  to  him  by  the  other.  If  two 
of  a  trade  cannot  agree,  far  less  can  three;  so  when  Filou- 
bon  bi;ard  of  the  commiasion  received  by  Messrs.  Rouge 
and  Noir  he  hated  Ihtim  with  a  good  hate.  Also  he  hated 
Trombone,  for  he  was  piqued  at  this  preference  given  to 
rascals  whom  he  knew  to  be  hji  inferiors  under  Mercury.- 


Behold  now  M.  Smisse  with  the  most  wonderlbl  clock  in 
Paris,  M.  Jaunez  with  Iho  spleen,  Pepin  with  a  girdleful 
of  gold  on  his  way  to  Gomarche,  Messrs.  Roi^  and  Noir 
hastily  preceding  him  —  Noir  with  no  visible  eyes,  and 
Rou^e  with  no  vuible  nose  —  and  Filoubon  once  more  de- 
lighting the  village  with  his  merry  quips. 

When  the  two  vagabonds  made  their  deplorable  appear^ 
ance  in  Gomarche,  Filoubon  liecame  merrier  than  ever; 
whilst  Tromtiooe,  hearing  of  their  defeat  and  the  near 
approach  of  Pepin,  was  at  his  wits'  end  for  an  expedient 
to  avoid  the  impending  catastrophe.  Nothing  but  a  mira- 
cle could  save  him  from  exposure  aod  infamy.  Happily  a 
'  thaumaturgiat  was  at  hand  in  the  person  of  Filoubon,  and 
to  him  ho  applied  in  his  strait  The  difficulty  be  might 
have  experienced  in  exposing  hia  villainy  to  Filoubon, 
Filoubon  himself  removM. 
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"Monsienr,"  he  skid,  before  Turenne's  Trombone  had 
taltered  out  half  a  doien  words  —  "Monsieur,  yoa  bav* 
■old  your  daughter  and  yourself.  Ton  bugted  your  littl* 
affair  to  two  impostors;  they  professed  to  M  rognea, 
whereas  they  were  simply  fools.  Trust  now  to  me — I  am 
DO  impostor.  Uaintenant,  suppose  I  arrange  matters  eo 
pleasantly  that  you  shall  set  two  thousand  livres  from  1£ 
le  Marquis  and  another  Ibonsand  from  M.  Fepin,  at  tbe 
same  time  satisfying  both  partiea  —  what  would  you  do  Sat 
your  benefactor  ?  " 

"  Give  yon  half  the  plunder." 

"  Fifteen  hnndred  livres  —  agreed.  Now,  Trombone,  to 
business.  I  will  be  bound  some  of  the  vill^ert,  Madaiaa 
Lechat  and  others,  have  asked  what  has  Moome  of  the 
little  Marie  ?  ' 


"  Thev  have,  truly. 
"  And  yon  said 


what  did  yon  say  ?  " 
*■  I  said  she  was  ill,  and  vuitlng  my  sister  at  Lea  Au- 

"  Good  I  Say  now  that  she  is  convalescent  and  will 
letorn.     You  must  bid  adieu  to  the  Soleil  d'Ur  for  a  fow 

"For  what?" 

"  To  fetch  your  dangbter." 

"  But  the  marquis  has  her  locked  up  in  bia  inacceaaiUe 
cbStean  I " 

"  That  if  the  two  tbonaand  livres  daughter,  "nta  one 
you  will  fetch  is  the  one  Uiousand  Uvre*  child." 

"  1  am  bewildered  1 " 

"  Look  here,  my  poor  TromboDe.  I  have  children  in 
eveiy  village  —  more  than  I  know  what  to  do  with.  Ton 
shall  come  with  me  and  select  one  that  ahalisait  our  Pepin, 
and  you  shall  adopt  her,  eh?  " 

"But  thegiri?'' 

"We  win  make  her  understand.  My  faith  I  nice  little 
husbands  are  not  so  plentiful  that  the  girls  should  be  scm- 
pnlous  as  to  how  they  get  them." 

It  has  been  said  and  shown  that  this  Filoubon  had  no 
principle,  and  bia  present  nefarioos  scheme  waa  quita  con- 
siatent  with  his  pnctice,  cheating  every  one  fairly  alike. 
If  he  plundered  a  man,  would  it  not  be  equity  to  rest(n«? 
By  the  same  mle,  if  he  saved  Pepin  from  Uie  hands  of 
thieves  one  day,  would  he  not  be  justified  in  robbing  him 
the  next  ?     Thus  he  reasoned. 

The  day  following  Pepin's  arrlv^  in  Gomarche,  M. 
Trombone  retarned  with  us  dangbter.  Next  to  Pepin  the 
person  most  eager  to  see  "  the  little  Marie  "  was  Uadame 
Lechat.  No  sooner  had  she  east  eyes  on  the  girl  than  she 
was  off*  round  the  village  like  a  cricket,  poking  her  long 
nose  in  at  every  door,  and  siylog, — 

"  I  told  you  so  I  That  barefaced  old  impostor,  that  vil- 
lain Trombone,  has  brought  home  a  girl  to  palm  on  pon 
Pipin  that's  no  more  like  the  little  Marie  than  I  am.  She's 
artfully  made-up  enough ;  but  one  can  see  the  rouge  on  her 
cheeks  and  the  dye  in  ner  hair  with  half  an  eye." 

Pepin  appeared  greatly  shocked  by  the  altered  appear- 
ance of  his  sweetheart  She  was  thin,  aod  her  beautifbl 
hair  was  short.  The  doctor  bad  cut  it,  IVombone  swd,  be- 
cause of  ber  fever.  But  the  most  distressing  result  of  bar 
illness  was  that  ber  mnsical  voice  and  her  power  of  speech 
had  entirely  left  her.  For  some  tine  Pepin  refused  to  be- 
lieve that  this  waa  hia  little  Marie,  although  M.  TroroltoiM 
sworo  by  the  honor  of  a  soldier  that  it  was,  and  vowed  be 
would  first  thrash  Pepin  and  then  imprison  bira  ifbe  dared 
doubt  the  veracity  of  Turonne's  Trombone.  These  thread 
and  protestations  Pepin  quietly  disregarded,  declaring  that 
the  girl  was  not  Mane,  and  that  he  would  have  nothiiw  to 
do  with  her;  but  when  the  girl  burst  into  tears,  and  held 
outherarma  to  him,  his  bcredulity  vanished,  and  he  nursed 
her  against  his  breitat,  soothing  ber  with  kind  remorsefhl 
words  until  abe  smiled  again. 

Trombone  insisted  upon  the  marriage  taking  place  at 
once  ;  so  the  young  people  went  before  the  notary  and 
were  made  man  and  wife.  Pepin  begged  his  and  bis  wife's 
A-iFnd<i  to  accompany  him  to  a  house  he  had  en^and  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  spend  the  remainder  of  the  day  in 
appropriate  festivities.    The  invitation  did  not  extend  to 
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fILOUBON,  AND  TBE  LITTLE  MARIE. 


H.  Trombone.  He,  Jumaver,  had  n  hoaM  of  hii  oira  aod 
ftttiTitiea  too,  and  the  friend*  who  were  to  participate 
therein  were  M.  Filonbou  and  the  Marquis  de  la  tireaoDille- 
fftati&a.  Ah,  how  the  threa  wicked  vanbonda  chuckled 
and  rckared  as  the  bridegroom  cnwaed  the  Place  with  the 
precious  bride  thej  had  foUted  on  him  I  All  were  partico-' 
lari^  pleased,  liiere  wat  now  no  bar  to  the  marquia'a 
nnptiali  with  Ibe  little  Marie ;  ao  haTing  paid  his  two 
tboniand  liTrea,  as  agreed,  ha  took  his  departnre,  bidding 
Trombotie  come  to  ue  cb&tean  on  the  morrow,  when  the 
notary  would  attend  to  settle  the  busineas.  When  ha  was 
pute,  Filoubon  took  his  share  of  the  mone^  that  had  been 
made  bjr  theae  traniactiooa,  and  tlien  left  Trombone,  who 
■mmediatelj  want  orer  t«  the  Soleil  d'Or  to  b^in  apend- 
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e  was  not  more  than  three  parts  inebriated  when  two 
laeqaeys  from  the  Ch&teaa  da  la  Greaouiliezonflte  entered 
the  inn  and  attached  thenueire*  to  the  happy  veteran. 
The  marqui*  desired  Trombone'i  attendance  at<he  chBteau 
Instantly.  Trombone  pleaded  in  T^n  (o  be  left  in.  the 
Soleil  d'Or;  the  lacqtieys  had  their  orders,  and  seeing  the 
state  which  their  gnest  waa  in,  without  more  ado  they 
took  him  between  them,  from  the  cool  retreat  and  the 
urgent  busineas  he  was  engaged  in,  out  into  the  broiling 
heat  of  the  at^moon.  The  chAteau  waa  well  supplied  witn 
pomps,  and  beneath  one  of  these  the  lacqueys  placed  Trom- 
oone,  pumping  on  him  with  snch  energy  as  they  possessed. 
After  spending  a  delicions  quarter  of  an  honr  here,  IVom- 
bone  rote  co6l-headed  and  sober,  and  was  ushered  immedi- 
ately into  the  presence  of  the  martjuis.  M.  le  Marquis  waa 
atamping  up  and  down  the  magnihcent  apartment,  ringing 
the  belli,  and  smashing  the  china  —  it  was  the  cnitom  of 
the  infuriated  in  the  lait  century.  When  he  Iiad  broken 
all  the  bell-wires,  and  there  was  nothing  left  to  smash,  he 
fell  into  a  chair  and  cried.  After  this  exbibiUon  he  called 
Trombone  to  bis  aide,  and  explained  the  cause  of  his  pas- 
sion. The  little  Marie  waa  gone  I  How  long  she  had  been 
eone  he  did  not  know ;  for  die  dnenna  under  whose  charge 
Me  had  been  placed  could  not  tell.  In  the  first  paroxsym 
of  bia  rage  the  marquis  had  thrown  a  decanter  at  her  head, 
and  \ff  a  pure  acciaent  bit  it.  This  mistake  he  now  re- 
gietted.  HoweTer,  he  had  seen  Marie  within  a  week.  It 
waa  probable  she  had  escaped  that  very  morning,  and  at 
present  was  concealed  in  the  wtx>di  adjacent  to  the  chateau. 
One  thing  was  imperatively  necessary  —  the  girl  must  be 
found  at  once.  If  she  got  into  Gomarche,  their  delinquency 
would  t>e  discovered,  and  tbey  might  reuonabiy  expect  to 
TOW  both  in  one  boat,  and  that  boat  a  galley.  The  ma^ 
quia  thought  of  a  wife  and  liberty  to  smash  china;  Trom- 
bone thought  of  his  unexpended  livres  and  the  Soleil  d'Or. 
Then  both  rushed  out  into  the  wood  as  &st  as  a  wooden  leg 
and  a  gouty  toe  would  permit  them.  For  hours  they 
searched  the  paths  and  alleys  of  the  wood,  tearing  their 
clothes  and  bonds  with  brier  and  bramble,  perspiring  at 
every  pore,  and  aching  in  every  joint.  At  length  uiey 
foand  a  fearful  trace  cf  the  fugitive.  Bv  the  border  of  the 
wood,  near  the  road,  was  a  deep  shaft,  which  bid  been  sunk 
for  a  well,  and  by  its  side  a  mound  of  earth,  thrown  up  by 
the  excavators.  After  digging  a  considerable  depth  tbey 
had  failed  to  find  water,  ana  the  work  had  been  abandoned. 
A  huge  piece  of  timber,  .projecting  over  the  mouth  of  the 

K't,  bad  been  left,  and  was  the  only  intimation  of  danger; 
deed  this  wat  parily  concealed  by  the  long  grass  and 
growth  that  sprang  up  about  it.  While  these  two  miserable 
old  men  were  resting  their  tired  bodies  upon  this  mound, 
they  detected  somHthing  fluttering  upon  the  end  of  the 
timber.  Trombone  rose  and  made  a  nearer  inspection.  It 
vasa  long  fr^mentof  a  dark  dreu  material,  and  depended 
tome  way  down  the  shaft.  He  stretched  himself  along  the 
timber,  and  disengaging  the  piece,  brouijhc  it  still  nearer 
to  his  eyes.  He  rose  to  his  feet,  and  with  a  blanched  &ce 
tomed  to  (he  marquis.     In  a  husky  whisper  he  said, — 

"It  is  the  little  Marie's  I  " 

Poor  little  Marie  I  She  bore  berimprisonmeDt  patiently 
•nough  for  some  time.  Looking  acroas  the  woods  she  could 
Me  from  the  window  the  road  winding  down  the  hill  on  the 
otlier  tide  of  the  valley ;  on  this  roa^  her  eyes  were  ever 


fixed.  At  that  distance  people  looked  no  larmr  than  fliet: 
vet  ihe  felt  tnre  that  when  Pepin  came  in  stent  she  should 
know  him.  She  had  little  doubt  that  Pepio  would  find 
her.  She  laughed  at  the  folly  of  her  father  and  the  mar< 
qnis,  who  thought  by  so  dull  a  contrivance  to  keep  them 
asunder.  Wat  it  possible  that  locks  and  bolts  wonid  be  of 
any  service  agaihst  one  who  could  make  a  clock  worth  a 
thonsand  livretl    M.  le  Marquis  had  paid  her  avint.     He 

"  My  pretty,  pretty,  pretty,  this  day  week  you  will  be  no 
longer  my  sweetheart  I  ' 

•■  Honseigneur,  yon  are  very  good  to  me  this  morning." 

"  This  day  week,  my  rosebud,  you  shall  be  mr  wife. 

"  I  am  afnud  that  honor  is  not  for  me.  The  law  will  not 
allow  me  to  possess  more  than  my  little  Fofun  ;  it  is  hard 

—  for  me  —  is  it  not  1 " 

"  Oh,  oh,  oh  1  my  prettr,  pretty,  pret^  t  I  have  provided 
that  you  shall  not  offena  the  law  in  that  respect.  I  have 
provided  for  Monsieur  Fepin." 

"  What  do  yon  mean  ?  sud  Marie,  turning  white,  and 
crouching  down  like  a  panther,  with  her  fingers  prepared 
to  gripe  well  the  projections  upon  the  old  gentleman's  eonn- 
tenance. 

There  was  nothing  ironical  tbavt  her  now.  She  did  not 
appear  one  thing  and  mean  another.  With  a  rapidity 
scarcely  to  lie  expected  in  one  so  advanced  in  years  and 
decav,  the  marquis  skipped  ont  of  the  room,  and  secured 
the  aoor  between  himself  and  the  lady  he  proposed  making 
bis  wife.  When  he  eonld  muster  Iweath,  he  put  bis  vile 
old  mouth  to  the  kevhole,  and  shonted  through :  — 

"I've  sent  two  brigands  to  rob  yonr  Pemn — to  Ull  bim 

—  to  slaughter  him  — to  jump  on  him.  Xou  little,  little, 
little  "  — 

Before  he  could  find  a  word  with  which  to  express  him- 
self, Marie  threw  herself*!  tbe  door  with  such  force  that 
the  panels  cracked,  and  M.  le  Marquis  sped  down  Ihe  stair* 
to  a  safer  refuge. 

And  now,  Marie,  where  art  tbou  ?  Hast  thou  escaned 
but  to  end  thy  bright  short  life  so  suddenly,  so  awfully  ? 
Ah,  well  I  better  that  than  to  live  and  bear  the  weight  of 
sorrow  and  disappointment  that  thy  lover's  marriage  with 
another  would  have  laid  on  thy  young  heart. 

To  fetum. 

The  two  old  men  threw  stones  down  the  well,  and  liit- 

■'  There  is  no  sound.     She  ia  dead." 

■  My  faith  I  I  will  have  back  my  two  thousand  llvres." 

"  And  I  —  I  will  have  back  my  daughter,  monseigneur." 

"  What  then  7  " 

"  The  galleys." 

"  Trambone,  no  one  must  know  this." 

"  And  the  livres?  " 

"  Keep  them.     Sac-r  r-r-r-r-i^  I  " 

"  What's  to  be  done  T  " 

"  Return.     Ah,  my  poor  back  1 " 

"  But  the  body  may  be  found  I " 

"  No  one  u  likely  to  go  down  there,  and  one  cao't  see 
that  depth." 

"  Monseigneur,  sight  is  not  the  only  sense,  alaa  I " 

Trombone  pinched  his  nose  expresnvely. 

"  That  is  a  truth." 

"  You  must  fetch  big  atones,  monseigneur,  and  I  will 
drop  them  down." 

<'  This  heap  ot  stones  "  — 

"  Touch  them  not.    It  would  lead  to  our  discovery." 

They  had  to  go  far  for  stones,  these  two  miserable  old 
men,  and  the  moon  waa  Ugh  in  tiie  heavens  when  they  de- 

"  Oh,  my  back  1     That  will  do." 

'•  Oh,  my  leg  I     Tes,  that  will  do." 

•<  Tes  that  will  do."  said  a  third  voice. 

The  two  screamed  with  fright,  and  looked  at  tbe  bush 
from  which  the  voice  proceeded.  What  voice  was  itV 
Was  it  from  tbe  dead?  It  was  supernatural,  frightfuL 
The  leaver  of  the  bush  quivered,  and  from' it  rote  a  bead. 
Was  it  an  apparition  7 

No,  it  wat  Filoubon.    He  said :  — 
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"  Tou  tvo,  canitder  jroonelve*  m;  pritonen.  I  un  k 
rMcal,  bat  I  will  not  wink  at  iliu  mfiuiij.  EWricide,  con- 
alder  yoanelf  itnuigleil  I  And  you,  muqaii,  u  thb  Eirl  is 
not  joQT  wife,  rest  umred  jou  will  not  go  Dnpuniibed." 

*'  Sho  WIS  dead." 

"  How  will  you  prove  tbkt  ?  " 

"  Piloubon,  deu  Ftloubon,  I  hare  ever  been  yonr  good 
friend." 


•"Eh?" 

"  And  I,  t4x>,  will  bu;r  y^f  Mendiliip  with  livrei." 

"How  many  will  you  give  your  friend  aever  to  pollnte 
hii  mouth  again  with  your  name,  Moniieur  Trombone  ?  " 

«  Fifty." 

"What?    Fratricidal" 

"For  Heaven's  lake  >peaklower,ornot  at  all  I  Take  all 
my  fifteen  hundred." 

"  Moniieur,  I  forget  whom  yoa  were  two  aecondi  Binco ; 
■hake  handi.     And  now,  monjieigneur  ?  " 

"  A  hnudred  livrei." 

"What?" 

"  I'm  only  a  mDrderer." 

"  Yes,  but  thii  wai  a  girl,  young,  prepoueuing ;  tlist 
makes  a  difference,  I  can  tell  you.  And  you  are  horrid 
ugly  ;  that  also  will  make  a  difference  with  the  tribonal." 

"  What  you  will." 

"  MouM^neur,  I  shall  rememtter  where  yon  live  until  I 
have  the  money.     Let  us  eet  it  at  once." 

Thaa  they  returned  to  Uie  chateau;  and  when  Filonbon 
had  filled  his  pockets  with  gold,  be  said  to  Trombane :  — 

"  Monsieur  do  you  not  feel  remorse?  Do  you  not  wiab 
the  little  Mario  were  livins  ?  " 

"  Ah,  me,  that  I  do,  God  knows  t " 


"Now,  whatwonldyougiveme,  you  two,iflconldbring 

"  The  world.  Monsieur —  if  I  only  had  It,"  said  Trom- 
bone, feeling  the  cornere  of  his  empty  pockets. 

"  You  have  been  rery  good  to  me,"  said  Filonbon,  "  I 
will  be  good  to  you  —  gratuitously.  I  will  give  you  a  joy- 
Alt  surprise.  Frepara  yourselves.  The  little  Marie  lives  1" 
,    "  Heavens  I "  ihrieked  the  marquis. 

"  The  other  place  I "  growled  Trombone. 

"  But  the  piece  of  her  dress  ?  " 

"  I  bung  it  over' the  well,  as  a  cantion  to  the  unwary." 

"  Do  yon  know  whrra  she  ii  ?  '* 

"Yes,  she  is  in  the  hands  of  a  friend  of  mbe." 

"  Monseljtneur,  we  are  as  badly  offaa  ever." 

"  She  will  make  it  unpleasant  for  yon  with  tb«  prefect. 
If  she  can  get  M.  Fepin  to  help  her." 

"M-o-nDieul" 

"  The  devil  I " 

"  Will  your  friend  pvo  her  np  ?  " 

"He  will  want  a  lot  of  money." 

"  Sac-i^r-r-e  I  he  must  have  it." 
Monieigneur,  what  will  be  my  commission  ?  " 


"What 


iriU." 


"  Hat  little  heap  of  notes ;  they  are  useless  to  you  ;  they 
wUl  make  me  quite  respectable." 

"  You  shall  nave  them  when  you  show  ns  the  girlJ 


"Follow  me,  then,  monseigneur;  you  also  u 


-       .      _-. „-._-,  , /  follow, 

Monsieur  Trombone,  for  the  sake  of  onr  old. acquaintance." 

Filoubon  led  them  for  many  weary  miles,  until  at  last 
they  came  to  a  wretched  hovel,  embowered  in  rank  shrubs. 
Filoubon  opened  the  door,  and  bade  them  step  inside  until 
be  returned  with  the  little  Marie.  When  he  had  closed 
the  door  upon  them,  the  marquis  said :  — 

"  This  is  a  small  house." 

"  IVuly ;  I  cannot  stand  upright." 

"They  have  been  cooking  nome  strange  pottage  here." 

"My  faith,  there  is  a  strange  odor  I  What  ii  this? 
Oh-h,  the  name  of  heaven,  it  is  a  pigsty  I  Hush  I  (here 
are  voicea." 

Indeed  there  were  voices,  and  lights  approachbg. 
There  waa  also  the  sniud  of  moffled  Iwghter ;  and  [wes- 


ently,  th«  door  being  thrown  open,  the  two,  crouching  upon 
the  straw,  beheld  a  group  of  people,  in  holiday  dreaa,  gath- 
ered befOTe  them.  Foremost  stood  Pepin,  and  by  his  side 
the  bride  they  had  foisted  upon  him.  Trombone  and  (he 
marqnit  wore  at  a  loss  to  understand  this  scene,  until  Fi- 
lonlwn,  stepping  between,  said  ;  — 

'■  Monsieur  le  Marquis  de  la  GrenoQillegonfl^,  permit  to 
introduce  yon  to  the  little  Marie,  Monsieur  Pepin's  bride." 

"  But — but -^  but  she  is  the  damb  girll  " 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  the  little  Marie,  and  she  threw  her 
arms  oronnd  her  hnsband's  neck  and  kissed  him  beliiTe 
every  one. 

Then  the  two  old  rognos  crawled  out  of  the  pissty  and 
walked  home  \  that  is,  if  they  died  not  on  the  road. 


THE  AMERICAN   BALLOON  EXPEDITION. 

BT    IISNIIT    COXWELL. 

Ddrino  the  month  of  August  the  British  pnblie,  and 
the  world  in  general,  became  enchanted  with  an  annouBC«- 
ment  that  oar  American  cousins  were 'about  to  jonmey 
through  the  realms  of  S|)ace,  and  visit  us  in  an  aerial 
chariot  which,  for  size  and  appointments,  was  to  be  of  the 
most  gigantic  and  elaborate  character, 

"  Four  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixteen  yards  of 
cloth  known  as  '  Indian  Orchard  '  were  to  compose  a  bal- 
loon requiring  foorteen  thousand  and  eighty  yards  of  sew- 
ing, in  which  ten  million  one  hundrea  and  thirty-seven 
thousand  six  hundred  stitches  were  needed.  The  netting 
was  to  be  made  of  three-strand  tarred  rope,  known  as 
marlin,  the  combined  strength  of  which  was  to  be  equal  to 
a  strain  of  ninety-one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighteen 
pounds,  or  nearly  forty-six  toiu.  The  car  was  to  be  a 
combination  of  store-house,  bedroom,  workshop,  and  ob- 
servatory. Here  were  to  be  the  proviiiona  —  namely, 
canned  food  mostly  —  axes,  batchets,  a  saw,  rope  in  coilt, 
tarpaulin  Kuits,  gum,  pistols,  fish-line  and  tsnkle,  lemons, 
the  mail-bag,  clothing,  two  sharp  knives,  chess,  ch«(kei«, 
cards;  even-thing  being  ballast,  save  the  human  freighU 
The  grappling  was  to  be  a  six-jMianged  affair,  and  there 
was  to  be  a  scientific  outfit,  and  an  electric  alarm  apparatus 
to  be  attached  to  both  the  mercurial  and  aneroid  barome- 
ters ;  wet  and  dir-balb  thermometers,  hydrometers,  initro- 
ments  for  calculatiug  tha  balloon  asbonomically,  aod 
matbematical  tables.'' 

Delighted  at  the  prontect  that  onr  esteemed  relatives 
would  come  in  this  imposing  manner,  we  confess  (at  least 
British  aeronauts  do)  that  we  were  almost  overcome  and 
exiingnlihed  at  the  bare  thought  of  such  a  grand  inter- 
viewing, especially  as  the  road  chosen  was  to  be  a  ew** 
highway  two  miles  upwards,  with  the  existence  of  »hu» 
we  were  not  practically  acquainted.  We  knew  very  well 
that  certain  meteorologists  and  erudite  men  would  have  it 
that  the  mingling  of  the  trade  winds,  the  motion  of  the 
earth,  and  the  uneoual  rays  of  the  sun  ought  to  cause  a 
westerly  wind,  blowing  sometimes  at  the  rate  of  ISO  fBM* 
an  hour ;  but  wa  had  never  yet  encountered  this  fomiUs- 
ble  blast.  However,  we  were  cj^aila  ready  and  pleased  at 
the  idea  of  receiving  the  distinguished  parly  wheoe*"'' 
they  would  condescend  to  put  in  an  appearance.  We 
were  animated  by  no  iealoiu  feelings ;  we  knew  thit  a 
cordial,  fraternal  interchange  of  good-fellowship  was  most 
desirable  between  our  reapective  nations,  and  we  wers 
equally  ready  to  dispense  hospitality  and  to  receive  in- 
stfuction. 

I  for  one  fhrhished  op  my  beat  spy-g laaa,  and  was  pre- 
pared to  scan  the  horizon  until  my  eyes  were  sore;  I  a*- 
clined,  however,  to  commence  a  gaze  until  the  electric  nam 
of  a  start  had  been  wired. 

Three  weeks  and  more  elapsed,  and  still  our  expedea 
visitors  were  not  even  sighted.  At  last  the  news  «  ■ 
total  collapse  broke  npon  us.  This  waa  moat  dissppo'"*' 
ing.  Indiridually,  I  consoled  myself  with  the  thougM 
that,  OS  the  road  waa  not  clear  and  aafe,  the  v^agsr*  w«« 
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better  in  New  York  until  furtlMr  ezunin&tioii  had  been 

In  the  memn  time  I  contend  that  the  ■pecaUtion  of 
Kieutific  men  thoald  not  mn  counter  to  the  oMerratioD  of 
old  travellers  ;  and  althongh  there  uuy  be  reasoni  for  in- 
ferring that  westerly  cuirenU  exert  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  itate  of  our  atmotphere,  jeX  I  dnubt  whether  there 
i*  evidence  that  n^ular  streams  of  air  with  defined  limits 
are  unirormlv  to  be  met  with.  Possibly  they  are  at  Tery 
great  elevBtions,  or  they  may  even  bonier  upon  the  con- 
fines of  [>lBnetar]r  space ;  but  up  to  seven  miles  high  I  can 
speak  with  authority ;  and  although  I  hare  journeyed 
westward  In  some  asc-ents,  yet  whenever  I  have  done  so 
the  wiad  has  been  west  on  leaving  the  earth. 

But  I  would  not  have  it  inferred  by  tliese  remarks  that  I 
consider  it  impossible  to  make  such  a  transit  in  safety. 
On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  a  balloon  might  be  built  to 
make  a  safe  voyage,  provided  advantage  was  taken  of  one 
of  those  Blrang  westerly  breeses  which  are  known  to  pre- 
vail at  certain  periods  of  the  year. 

Succesi  wQuld  depend  entirely  upon  the  generalship  dis- 
played. If  properly  manned,  a  ballooa  could  be  made  to 
bavel  a  mnoli  louger  distance  over  water  than  land,  simply 
because  a  suitable  mechanical  contrivance  coald  be  brought 
into  requisition,  so  that  by  connecting  it  with  Uie  water 
great  elevation  could  be  prevented,  and  consequent  lots  of 
eas  by  expanrion;  as  I  hold  that  excesiive  altitude  aud  a 
long  voyage  are  quite  incompatible  with  the  practice  of 
aerostation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  considerations 
will  he  duly  weighed  before  another  attempt  Is  made,  and 
that  the  compliijaled  appendages,  so  minutely  and  ludi- 
crously enumerate'l,  will  be  almost  entirely  Bbandoaed. 

The  problem  of  aerial  navigation  at  the  present  moment 
occupies  coniidernble  attention.  Those  who  have  kept 
pace  with  the  subject  lor  the  last  few  years  must  have 
noticed  the  diverse  and  fanciful  pretensions  put  forth  by 
different  inventors,  both  as  to  guiding  balloons  and  as  to 
flying,  few  of  which  have  been  realized  to  anything  like  an 
appreciable  extent.  I  have  been  accuged  of  lukewarmness 
and  indifference  in  not  taking  up  and  identirying  myself 
with  one  or  two  movements  of  an  impracticable  kind ;  and 
yet  there  are  few  persons  who  have  devoted  mora  attention 
to  the  subject  than  myself,  and  who  have  tried,  in  con- 
janction  with  others,  more  experiments.  It  may  be  that 
the  dilEculties  to  be  surmounted  appear  greater  to  one  who 
is  continually  wilnessiag  the  effects  of  atmospheric  force 
and  pressure,  than  to  the  ingenious  theorist  who  relies 
upon  his  figures ;  but  I  can  conscientiously  gay  that  I  bave 
ever  desired  the  promotion  of  aerial  navigation,  and  bave 
always  been  ready  to  cooperate  in  trying  whatever,  in  my 
estimation,  was  likely  to  succeed. 

The  moment  intelligence  arrived  of  the  unsuccessful 
Inflations  in  New  York,  I  decided  upon  making  another 
search  as  to  the  upper  currents  in  our  own  latitude.  If  the 
[H^essors  were  building  upon  that  which  had  no  founda- 
tion, it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  demonstrate  the 
fallacy  of  their  hopes.  I  should  be  very  sorrv  to  have  it 
thought  that  I  deem  ono  or  two  ascents  sullicient  for  this 
purpose.  I  have  merely  taken  the  initiative,  and  hope  to 
try  again.  The  first  ascent,  on  September  S2d,  was  in 
many  respects  a  remarkable  one.  It  was  not  entered  upon 
as  a  Blrlutly  scientific  affair,  in  which  (he  variations  of  tem- 
perature, moisture,  and  height  are  systematically  recorded. 
Yet  it  was  satisfactory,  so  far  as  the  objects  contemplated 
were  carried  out,  and  these,  I  need  hardly  repeat,  were  to 
observe  accurately  the  course  of  the  balloon,  and  the  cur- 
Tents  of  air  indicated  and  ascertained  by  such  means. 

What  induced  me  to  select  tbe  "Nassau  "  in  preference 
to  either  of  my  other  large  balloons,  was  a  desire  fully  to 
test  its  powers  as  to  lilliug,  tightness,  and  strength ;  for, 
^though  I  have  added  about  forty  yards  of  new  material, 
as  a  cap,  round  the  valve,  as  well  as  three  yards  up  from 
the  neck,  yet  it  is  quite  true  that  the  orisinal  silk  remaius 
nearly  wholly  intact  —  thouzh  it  is  now  in  a  very  different 
state  to  what  it  was  when  Mr.  Green  sold  it  to  me.  For 
die  last  twenty  year*  of  the  veteran's  life  the  ''Nassau" 
had  been  scarcely  used.    It  was  always  scrupulously  looked 


after ;  and  the  only  fault  abont  it  was  itifTness,  which  was 
owing  to  the  numerous  coats  q{  oil  it' had  received 

A  long  time  since,  I  tried  expeiimenta  on  balloon  silk, 
with  a  view  of  removing  the  varnish,  and  I  succeeded  in 
doing  so  by  a  process  which  does  not  injure  iL  The 
"  Nassan  "  was  submitted  to  this  cleansing  OTd«al,  and  it 
came  out  uncommonly  well. 

When  I  called  Mr.  Green's  attenCioti  to  this,  shortly  be- 
fore his  death,  in  the  year  lB70,he  was  agreeably  surprised 
at  what  I  had  achieved,  and  observed,  en  handling  the 
renovated  silk,  that  what  I  had  done  to  "  Old  Bess  "  was 
next  to  a  miracle. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  puus  I  had  taken  to  re- 
store tbe  elasticity  of  this  old  acquaintance  were  owing  to 
something  approaching  to  affection.  I  recollect,  as  a  boy, 
seeing  tbe  first  ascent  of  tbe  "  Nassau  "  in  the  year  1S36, 
when,  for  splendor  and  dimensions,  it  was  pronounced  un- 
approachable. For  the  next  decade  I  watched  (his  balloon 
narrowly  in  all  its  wanderings.  When  it  crossed  over  to 
Nassau,  with  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Monck  Mason,  and  Mr. 
Green,  I  happened  to  be  In  Amsterdam;  but  so  eager  was 
I  for  minute  details,  that  I  allowed  no  rest  to  my  brother 
until  he  translated  from  Dutch  an  account  of  the  voyage. 

Equally  exciting  was  the  parachute  descent  of  Mr. 
Cocking,  in  the  year  1837.  This,  too,  I  witnessed  ;  bat 
never  expected  tliat  the  basket  in  which  he  was  killed,  a* 
well  as  the  balloon  from  which  he  descended,  would  be  m^ 
property  ultimately  ;  and  that  although  it  woald  be  as  it 
were  burled  for  a  term  of  years,  yet  it  was  destined  for 
resuscitation,  and  to  figure  once  more  under  my  own  nAD- 
agement. 

When  the  "Nassau"  was  ordered  out  on  September 
22d,  the  associations,  particularly  in  my  own  mind,  were 
of  DO  ordinary  description.  I  was  mocti  pleased  to  find 
what  intense  interest  a  peep  at  this  old  public  servant 
elicit.ed.  Although  no  one  had  the  least  intimation  of  what 
was  about  to  lake  place,  since  there  was  realty  no  time  for 
that,  still  a  goodly  few  congregated;  and  conversation 
naturally  reverted  to  old  times,  as  well  as  to  old  and  mod- 
em balloons. 

The  inflation  proceeded  in  the  Immeiiate  vicinity  of  the 
gas-works  at  Hornsey,  and  B0,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  were 
supplied  in  less  than  an  hour.  A  pipe  ten  inches  in  diam- 
eter had  been  specially  laid  on  by  Mr.  Fish,  as  it  was  de- 
sirable to  get  off  on  that  day,  the  skv  being  clear,  and  the 
wind  east,  which  was  the  point  I  wished  for. 

As  ray  companions,  Mr.  Philip  AshU>n,  Dr.  Irvine,  and 
Mr.  Bowdler,  were  already  on  the  ground,  no  time  was 
lost  in  adjusting  (he  fan  made  by  the  latter  gentieman,  and 
the  moment  my  assistant,  Mr.  Bu-ker,  reported  that  he  bad 
stowed  away  twenty  bags  of  ballast,  eacn  containing  fifly 
pounds  of  sand,  the  trigger  was  pulled,  and  we  rose  majes- 
tically in  the  directiou  of  the  Alexandra  Palace.  We  could 
perceive,  from  an  elevation  of  2000  feet,  clusters  of  moving 
dots  aa  busy  as  bees,  building  up  tbe  brickwork   of  this 


Uo  ascendinz,  the  current  was  east,  our  barometer  stood 
at  30.50,  and  the  thermometer  at  61.  At  4.40,  we  fell  in 
with  a  northeasterly  breeze ;  this  took  us  in  a  somewhat 
circuitous  direction  round  Hampstead,  Kensington,  and 
Chelsea.  ByS.lS  the"NassaQ"  was  bearing  nearly  due 
south;  we  were  then  just  upon  10,000  feet  high.  We 
should  here  ha've  felt  the  famous  westerly  stream,  and  in 
order  to  keep  within  its  prescribed  range,  Mr.  Bowdler's 
fan  was  set  to  work  ;  but  at  first  a  slijbt  descent  took 
place,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  screw  was  working 
the  wrong  way  ;  directly  it  was  reversed,  a  rise  of  100  feet 
was  registered  by  the  barometer,  and  we  then  mounted 
higher,  and  continued  working  at  the  wheels  whenever  the 
least  tendency  to  dip  was  manifested. 

I  should  here  explain  that  the  fan  was  made  with  the  in- 
tention of  deflecting  my  smallest  balloon  (capacity  1S,000 
feet)  from  the  direct  course  of  the  wind:  owing  to  Illness  I 
have  not  been  able  to  ascend  so  often  as  in  former  years,  so* 
that  I  have  been  prevented  from  personally  superintending 
the  application  of  this  apparatus.  We  now  brought  it  iniA 
operation  merely  to  cause  a  gentle  rise  whenever  there  was 
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a  downward  tendency -j  so  that  it  was  onlv  raqolred  for 
«uxi1iu7  iid,  and  was  eet  for  causing  vertical  ascent;  it 
wag  not,  moreover,  in  proporUon  to  the  lize  of  the  "  Nas- 
■au,"  bat  it  produced  Mine  uteful  eSecta,  although  I  cannot 
■peak  yet  of  iti  action  horizontally. 

Looking  up  to  lee  what  indications  tliere  were  ai  to  the 
wind  above,  I  noticed  that  the  feathery  dond  ili«amen 
showed  a  bearing  from  north  to  lonth ;  it  was  fair  to  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  the  atmosphere  above  was  partaking 
of  the  flame  carrent  as  that  in  which  we  moved  at  our 
hif^eat  pcunt. 

The  metropolis  being  spread  out  on  our  eastern  side,  a 
bird'S'flye  or  rather  aeronautic  familiarity  with  the  objects 
beneath  enabled  me  to  mark  our  course  moat  diatinctir, 
When  the  setting  snn  shed  his  lustrous  rays  on  the  old 
**  Noisan,"  and  the  hnm  of  London  sounded  deep  and  sol- 
emn, I  could  but  reflect  on  the  rapid  increase  of  population, 
sice,  and  activity,  which  was  observable  since  first  oar 
venerable  balloon  passed  over  the  chief  city  in  the  world. 
From  Vanxball  Gardens  to  the  green  fields  was,  in  those 
days,  a  tolerable'  distance ;  but  how  vast  had  been  the  in- 
crease of  houses,  bridges,  squares,  crescents,  and  suburban 
districts  since  the  memorable  maiden  trip  of  our  trusty  air- 
Aip  t  The  Crystal  Palace  and  the  Alexandra  were  not 
then  the  great  northern  and  southern  landmarks  of  our 
metropolitan  ontskirta;  the  Victoria  Docks  and  North 
Woolwich  had  not  sprung  into  bdng ;  the  upper  ten  thou- 
sand and  theirtown  residences  were  nearer  Bow  Bills '.and 
Big  Ben  bad  not  ribrated  with  St.  Paul's  the  tell-tale- 
peals  of  flaating  time- 
After  the  sun  had  set,  we  watched  the  more  sombre  as- 
pect oi' the  distant  landscape  r  laree  woods  were  beneath, 
and  the  shades  of  evening  gathering  fast,  so  that  a  sharp 
lookout  for  open  country  was  necessary.  There  was  an 
ample  reserve  of  ballast ;  indeed,  we  could  have  kept  up 
all  night ;  hot  the  object  of  the  trip  being  gained,  a  gentle 
descent  was  made  just  over  the  range  ofhills  between  Rei- 
gate  and  Boxbill,  near  Buckland,  in  Surrey. 

In  order  furtber  to  meet  the  arguments  put  forth  as  to  a 
constant  westerly  wind  at  great  heights,  I  shall  supplement 
my  previous  remarks  wiA  a  small  array  of  accomplidied 
facts,  which  will  speak  for  themselves. 

We  will  commence  with  two  ascents  made  in  the  "  Naa. 
■an  "  in  the  year  1838.  Mr.  Green  says  :  "  On  first  rising 
from  Vauxhall  Gardens,  we  took  a  northeasterly  direction; 
the  line  soon  changed,  and  we  passed  over  Dalston,  Lea 
Bridge,  and  Epping,  leaving  Duntnow,  in  Essex,  oa  our 
left-  At  this  period  we  had  attained  our  greatest  elevation 
—  namely,  three  and  a  half  miles."  The  prevailing  wind 
must  have  been  south wesL 

In  a  second  high  ascent,  mode  on  September  10th,  Mr. 
Green  says  that  "  the  direction  we  look  on  leaving  the  gar- 
dena  was  northeast  ;  but  on  reaching  an  elevation  of 
11,000  feet,  another  current  took  us,  and  we  were  driven 
back  due  south."  The  desi^ent  this  time  took  place  near 
Lewes,  in  Sussex.  A  n'orth-north-west  wind  must  have 
taken  them  in  this  direciion- 

In  the  year  1357,  on  June  15th,  I  made  a  balloon  voy- 
age from  Woolwich  to  Tivistock,  a  distance  of  250  miles,  in 
five  hoars-   The  wind  throughout  was  east-north-east. 

The   trip   to  Nassau  was    made   with  a   northwesterly 
breeze;  Ihkt  by  M.  Nadar  to  Hanover  required  a  south- 
On  September  6th,   1862,   Mr.  Gloiaher  and  I,  in  the 
highest  exploration  ever  accomplished  by  nearly  tyo  miles, 
travelled  with  a  northeasterly  current- 

On  August  21st,  in  the  same  year,  after  keeping  my  bal- 
loon all  night  in  a  field  at  Heudon.  we  renscended  at  4.30 
A.  M.,  and  witnessed  sunrise  ;  we  r 
high,  and  descended  near  Biggli 
elled  north. 

On  April  17th,  1863,  we  started  from  the  Crystal  Palace, 
.went  up  24,000  feet,  but  had  to  drop  at  the  rate  of  thirty 
miles  an  hour,  near  Newhaven,  as  a  northerly  wind  ttad 
nearly  driven  ut  out  to  sea. 

luoue'ofMr.  Green's  ascents  with  Mr.  Welsh,  be  landed 
near  Folkestone ;  at  another  Unje  he  came  down  in  Cam- 


liridffeahire.  Now  all  these  jonmeya  exceeded  two  miles 
in  eUvation,  but  not  one  tends  to  corroborate  the  theny 
of  a  westerly  cone. 

On  September  25th,  three  days  after  my  own  ascent  from 
Uomsey,  Mr.  King,  an  American  aeronaut,  made  an  ascent 
three  miles  high  from  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire,  which  is 
fully  described  in  the  iJojfon  Journal  of  September  29th. 

"  The  wind  was  southeast  at  starting,  but  the  upper  air 
cnrrents  moved  in  a  northeasterly  direction." 

We  have  now  another  link  in  the  chain. 

The  veritable  start  of  Messrs.  Donaldson,  Ford,  atid  I^nt, 
on  Outober  6th,  "  going  east,"  was  all  very  well  for  a  be- 
ginning, but  no  sooner  hail  the  "  Daily  Graphic  "  faced  the 
vast  Atlantic  than  it  recoiled  as  it  were  from  the  ventnn 
and  wheeled  round  towards  Connecticut,  where  a  hap4uf- 
ard  jump  of  thirty  feut  terminated  the  Great  American 
Balloon  Expedition. 


ASHANTEE  SUPERSTI'JIONS. 

Tbk  great  tradition  of  the  Asbantees  refers  to  the  Crea- 
tion, and  is  called  by  travellers  the  Le^nd  of  the  Galahad) 
and  the  Book.  It  is  of  extreme  antiquity,  and  implies  a 
very  early  conviction  of  the  intellectual  inftrioHty  of  the 
black  to  the  white  rai-es-  They  aay  tliat  in  the  beginning 
of  the  world  God  created  three  white  anil  three  black  men, 
with  an  equal  number  of  women  of  each  color.      He  then 


resolved,  according  to  the  best  i 


1  of  the 


legend,  in  order  that  they  migbt  be  left  without  complaint, 
to  allow  them  to  fix  their  own  destiny  by  giving  them  the 
choice  of  good  and  evil.  A  large  box  or  calabash  was,  ui 
consequence,  placed  upon  the  ground,  toeether  with  a 
sealed  paper  or  letter-  The  black  men  had  the  first  choice, 
and  took  the  calabash,  expecting  that  it  contained  all  that 
was  desirable ;  but,  upon  opening  it,  they  found  only  a 
piece  of  gold,  some  iron,  and  several  other  metale,  of  which 
they  did  not  know  the  use.  The  white  men  opened  the 
paper  or  letter,  and  it  told  them  everything,  AH  this  is 
supposed  to  have  happened  in  Africa,  in  which  country,  it 
is  believed.  God  left  thi^  blacks,  with  the  choice  which  their 
avarice  had  prompted  them  to  make,  ubder  ihe  care  of  in- 
ferior or  Bobordinale  deities ;  but  conducted  the  whites  to 
the  water-side,  where  He  communii-ated  with  them  evert 
night,  and  taught  them  to  build  a  small  vessel,  which 
carried  them  to  another  country,  whence  after  a  long 
period,  they  returned  with  various  kinds  of  merchandise 
to  barter  with  the  blacks,  whose  perverse  choice  of  gold,  in 

fireterence  to  the  knowledge  of  iettera,  had  doomed  them  to 
oferiority. 
The  deljased  divinities  worshipped  by  the  Aahantees  ar- 


called  by  Europeans,  Fetish,  from  a  Portueuese  word  fcr 
witchcraft,  but  the  Aahantees  themselves  call  them  Bosom, 
Suman,  or  Tano,  which  means  sacred-  These  fetishes  seem 
to  be  worshipped  from  terror,  and  it  is  to  avert  their  anger 
that  blood  IS  offered  them  in  such  terrible  abundance. 
They  are  supposed  to  frequently  inhabit  rivers,  like  the 
Scotch  kelpie,  who,  in  hia  dasinj  for  victims,  evidently  bo- 
trays  bis  pagan  origin.  The  rivers  Tando,  Adirai,  and  the 
Prah  are  favorite  fetiahos  of  the  Ashantees,  Thus,  in  one 
of  those  poetical  and  Homeric  rants  which  the  Ashantee 
warriors  deliver  when  extolling  the  power  of  their  kin^  a 
chieftain,  describing  the  impoasibility  of  any  escape  for  h» 
enemies,  cried  :  "If  they  run  to  the  Adirai  River  it  is  the 
king's  fetish,  and  will  kill  them.  They  cannot  either  pass 
the  Tando."  The  Prah,  another  of  these  fetishes,  is  called 
Bosumprah,  —  aacred  river.  According  to  Mr.  Beecham, 
this  river  gushes  from  a  large  gaping  rock  about  half 
way  up  the  side  of  a  mount<.in,  near  a  little  town  called 
Samtaau.  Here  the  god  is  supposed  to  speciallj'  dwell,  aad 
show  hia  mo-t  potent  influencea,  just  as  the  nver  gods  of 
the  Greeks  were  worshipped  at  fountain  heads. 

It  is  at  auch  places  that  the  natives  offer  sacrificea.  1^ 
the  north  bank  of  the  Prah,  at  the  ford  where  it  is  crossed 
on  the  road  from  Cape  Coast  Castle,  there  b  a  fetidi  house, 
where  the  Ashantee  traveller  makes  obUtionj  to  the  rim 
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god  bafbre  bv  (lar«s  to  plunge  into  the  Flreiim.  The  SftkuiUi 
a  Binall  river  about  lour  miles  westward  from  Acra,  ia  a 
mat  fetiih  with  the  inhabitauta,  who  ascribe  to  it  all  the 
blewrings  they  obtain  aud  all  their  escapes  from  evil.  They 
are  always  singing  iu  praises,  and  it  ii  exceedioglv  dan- 
geroas  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  it  anywhere  near  Accra. 
Lakes  and  pools  have  alio  their  fetishes.  At  Coomauie 
they  regard  the  Lake  Ecfant  as  the  guardian  deity  of  their 
capital.  At  Cape  Coast  Town  two  ponds,  named  Papra- 
tan  and  Buakun,  are  deified^  the  former  especially,  as  it  has 
to  often  supplied  the  Fantee  inhabitants  with  water  when 
besieged  by  their  enemies  the  Ashantees^  Remarkable 
mountains  and  rocks  are  also  worshipped  by  the  Ashantees 
and  their  neighbors.  The  cliff  on  which  Cape  Coast  Cas- 
tle stands  is  supposed  to  be  inhabited  by  a  great  fetish 
called  Tahbil,  and  when  the  sea  breakx  loudly  against  the 
foot  of  it  the  natives  say  "  The  god  is  firing."  Some  kinds 
erf'  trees  are  also  regarded  as  fetishes,  and  are  always  left 
nntoncheil  by  the  axe,  when  the  ground  on  which  they 
stand  is  cleared  for  cultivation. 

The  animal  creation  supplies  many  fedshes.  Leopards, 
panthers,  wolves,  and  serpents,  as  powers  of  evil,  ana  hos' 
tile  to  man,  are  especially  veneritted,  and  regarded  as  mes- 
sengers and  representatives  of  the  gods.  At  Diz  Cove  the 
crocodile  obtains  divine  honors,  as  it  once  did  in  Egypt. 
There  was  formerly  one  kept  in  a  pond  near  the  fort,  and 
any  trareller  was  allowed  to  see  it  if  he  wonld  go  to  the 
expense  of  bringing  a  white  fowl  and  a  bottle  of  spirits. 
The  fetishman  went  to  the  pond,  and  called  the  crocodile 
by  a  peculiar  noise  which  he  made  with  his  month.  The 
crocodile  instantly  ran  to  the  fetishman,  who,  when  the 
animal  came  within  two  or  three  feel,  threw  the  fowl  into 
the  monster's  gaping  month,  and  then  poured  a  smatl  liba- 
tion of  rum  upon  the  ground.  If  there  was  any  delay  on 
the  part  of  the  fetishman  in  throwing  the  fowl,  the  crocodile 
would  instantly  pursue  any  person  present  who  was  dressed 
in  white,  till  the  fowl  was  tossed  to  him. 

Some  years  ago,  the  fowl  baving  escaped  into  the  bush, 
the  crocodile  pursued  two  European  gentlemen  who  were 
present,  and  wonld  have  attacked  them,  had  not  a  dog 
luckily  crossed  bis  path,  and  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  his  fero- 
cious hunger.  He  would  frequently  carry  oS*  sheep  and 
dogs,  and  attack  children  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  pond. 
The  predecessor  of  this  crocodile  had  miwn  so  tame,  that 
he  would  leave  his  pond  and  visit  the  houses  of  the  fetish- 
man and  the  king,  to  claim  his  white  fowl  for  dinner. 

In  Panlee,  the  country  the  Ashantees  have  so  long 
devastated,  there  u  a  place  called  Embrotan,  where  the 
Inhabitants  carefully  preserve  a  number  of  flies  in  a  small 
temple,  and  regard  them  as  a  fetish.  The  Gold  Coast  peo- 
ple worship  rudety-carred  idols,  with  tinsel  eyes,  and  crowns 
of  shells,  and  also  venerate  images  of  birds  and  beasts,  which 
they  smear  with  red  ochre. 

Of  these  fetishes  some  are  ttitelar  deities  of  the  nation, 
like  the  great  fetish  at  Abroh,  in  the  Brafib  country. 
Others  protect  and  favor  particular  towns.  The  Cape 
Coast  people,  who  are  peculiarly  superstitious,  pride  them- 
selves on  being  goarded  by  seventy-seven  fetishes.  Every 
house,  indeed,  has  at  least  one  small  temple,  built  of  mud 
or  swish,  in  round,  square,  or  oblong  form.  These  round 
fetish  houses  are  mere  huts  of  poles  tied  together  at  the 
top,  and  then  thatched.  Like  the  idolaters  of  Canaan,  the 
Gold  Coast  people  never  built  a  fetish  bouse  without  at  the 
same  time  planting  a  grove. 

Every  fetishman  or  priest,  moreover,  has  his  private 
fetishes  in  his  own  house.  "  William  de  Graft,"  says  Mr. 
Beecham, "  describes  one  of  those  private  collections,  which 
he  bad  the  opportunity  of  examining,  ai  consisting  of 
Images  of  men,  one  of  a  bird,  stones  encircled  with  strings, 
large  lumps  of  cinders  from  an  iron  fiirnace,  calabashes,  and 
bundles  of  sticks  tied  together  with  strings.  All  these 
were  stained  with  red  ochre,  and  rubbed  over  with  eggs. 
Tbey  were  placed  on  a  square  platform,  and  shrouded  by  ■ 
curtain  from  the  valgar  gaze.  Then  there  are  ibe  domes- 
tic fetishes,  for,  like  the  Romans,  the  natives  hare  their 
penalM,  or  household  gods.  These  are,  in  some  cases, 
small  images  ;  in  others  a  stone,  about  a  foot  square,  with 
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a  bamboo  string  tied  round  it,  or  a  calabash  containing  a 
string  of  beads.  And,  whatever  may  be  the  form  or  the 
materials,  red  octiro  and  eggs  are  invariably  the  covering. 
These  household  fetishes  are  sometimes  placed  on  the  out- 
side of  •  house,  by  the  door,  but  most  frequently  iu  the 
comer  of  the  room  within,  covered  by  a  curtain.". 

The  natives,  according  to  the  missionaries,  do  not  leem 
to  regard  these  stones  and  cinders  as  gods,  but  only  look  at ' 
them  as  consecrated  objects  which  spiritual  and  intelligent 
beings  sometimes  condescend  to  enter.  They  also  believe 
that  the  fetishes  frequently  render  themselves  visible  to 
mortals.  The  great  fetish  of  Cape  Coast  Castle  Rock  is 
said  to  come  forth  at  night  in  superhuman  size,  and  dressed 
in  white,  to  chase  away  the  evil  spirits.  When  M.  Dnpuis 
showed  the  King  of  Ashantee  the  moving  shadows  in  the 
magic  lantern,  the  king  took  them  for  fetishes,  clutched 
hold  of  Dupuis,  and  was  afraid  to  be  left  alone  with  them 
in  the  dark,  ^ow  far  the  higher  notions  of  the  more  intel- 
ligent Ashantees  accord  with  the  materialism  of  their  more 
degraded  couDtrymen  we  know  not,  but  the  latter  certainly 
consider  their  fetishes  to  be  of  both  sexes,  and  to  require 
food. 

The  notion  of  a  future  state  universally  prevails.  It  is 
believed  that  afler  death  the  soul  passes  into  another  world, 
where  it  exists  in  a  state  of  consciousness  and  activity. 
They  say  it  is  like  the  wind,  and  can  come  into  a  room 
when  the  doors  are  closed,  and  there  is  no  visible  entrance. 
They  firmly  believe  that  the  ■pirits  of  dead  persons  fre- 
quently appear  to  the  living.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Thompson,  a 
clergyman,  who  spent  some  time  on  the  Gold  Coast  more 
than  a  century  ago,  although  evidently  not  disposed  to  be 
over  credulous  upon  the  subject,  mentions  the  following 
circumstance,  which  be  bad  from  good  authority :  "  A 
caimceer,  walking  one  day  to  a  ne^bboring  croom  or  town 
along  the  sea-sands,  saw  a  man  before  him  coming  forward 
in  great  haste,  whom  be  was  well  acquainted  with:  and  as 
he  drew  near,  being  still  intent  upon  nis  speed,  he  called  to 
him  to  stop  a  little.  The  other,  making  signs  that  be  was 
in  a  hurry,  ran  past  him,  and  continued  bis  pace.  When 
he  came  to  the  town,  finding  a  concourse  of  people  in  the 
market-place,  he  asked  the  reason  of  it,  and  was  (old  that 
such  a  man's  head  had  just  then  been  taken  off.  He  said 
it  could  not  be,  for  he  had  met  him  on  the  way,  and  spoken 
to  him.  But  the  answer  was  made  that  it  was  so,  ana  ifbe 
quceCiooed  tbe  truth  of  it,  he  might  see  the  parts  of  bim, 
and  be  convinced  by  his  own  eyes." 

"  The  people  believe  that  the  spirits  of  their  departed 
relatives  exercise  a  guardian  care  over  them,  and  tbey  will 
frequentiy,"  says  Mr.  Beecham,  "  stand  over  the  graves  of 
ihet  deceased  friends,  and  invoke  thdr  spirits  to  protect 
them  and  their  children  from  harm.  It  Is  imagined  that 
the  spirit  lingers  about  the  house  some  time  after  death. 
If  the  children  be  ill,  Ibe  illness  is  ascribed  to  the  spirit  of 
the  deceased  mother  havinr  embraced  them.  Elderly 
women  are  often  heard  to  offer  a  kind  of  prayer  to  tbe 
spirit  of  a  departed  parent,  begging  It  either  to  go  to  its  rest, 
or  at  least  to  protect  the  family  l^  keeping  off  evil  spirits, 
instead  of  injuring  the  childran  or  other  members  of  the 
family  by  its  touch.  The  ghosts  of  departed  enemies  are 
considered  by  the  people  as  bad  spirits,  which  have  power 
to  injure  them.  The  gloom  of  the  forest  is  snpposed  to  be 
the  haunt  OP  abode  of  the  evil  spirits;  and  travellers  into 
the  interior  have  mentioned  that  when  overtaken  on  their 

i'oumey  by  the  night,  their  native  attendants  have  mani- 
ested  great  fear,  and  have  made  the  forest  resound  Main 
with  their  shouts  and  yells,  uttered  with  the  intent  to  ^ive 
tbe  evil  spirits  away-" 

One  of  the  most  degraded  beliefs  of  the  Ashantees  and 
Fantees  is  the  notion  that  the  future  world  exactly  ro- 
aembles  this,  and  that  the  fnture  life  is.  In  fact,  merely  tbe 
present  one  over  again,  with  all  its  sorrows  and  all  its  ani- 
mal wants.  This  fatal  belief  leads,  on  the  death  of  a  chief, 
to  the  wholesale  murder  of  his  wives  and  attendants,  and  is 
productive  of  ceaseless  bloodshed. 

The  Ashantees  and  Fantees  firmlv  believe  in  tbe  ex- 
istence of  tbe  devil,  whom  Lbey  call  Abonsom.  Hiis  evil 
being  is  supposed  to  be  ever  at  hand  for  purposes  of  mis- 
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ehief  ;  m  whea  a  penon  riMt  from  hii  seat,  hii  fttuoilknu 
mre  accuatomed  immediately  to  lie  down  upon  it,  to  pre- 
TBDt  the  devil  from  ilipping  into  their  muter's  place. 
Whatever  may  be  the  csie  in  other  parts  of  Africa,  it  does 
not  appear  that,  layg  Beecham,  the  devil  is  worshipped  by 
tlie  Fauteei  and  Ashantees;  onUie  contrary,  he  is  annually 
driven  away  on  the  Uold  Coast,  with  great  form  and 
ceremony.  This  custom  is  observed  at  Cape  Coast  Town, 
about  the  end  of  Auf(uit.  Preparation  is  made  for  the 
ceremonr  in  the  course  of  the  day  ;  as  the  hour  of  eight 
o'clock  in  the  eveninz  draws  nigh,  the  people  are  seen 
collecting  in  gronps  in  the  streets,  armed  with  sticks, 
muskets,  and  other  weapons  i  at  the  instant  when  the  eight 
o'clock  gun  is  fired  from  the  castle,  a  tremendous  shouting, 
accompanied  with  the  firing  of  muskets,  breaks  forth  from 
ail  parts  of  the  town,  and  ue  people  rush  into  their  houses, 
and  Iwat  about  with  their  sticks  in  every  comer,  shooting 
and  halloaing  with  all  their  strength.  This  sudden  out- 
burst of  all  kinds  of  noises  oflen  alarms  Europeans  who 
have  recently  arrived,  inducing  them  to  suppose  that  an 
enemy  has  attacked  the  place.  When  it  is  un^ned  that 
the  ifevil  is  excluded  from  all  the  houses,  a  simultaneous 
rush  is  made  outside  of  the  town,  and  the  people  in  a 
body  pursue  the  invtiibLe  enemy,  with  liehtea  flambeaux, 
shouts,  and  the  firing  of  mueketd,  until  it  is  concluded  that 
he  is  completely  routed  and  put  to  flight.  After  this 
achievement  they  return,  and,  in  some  of  the  towns,  the 
women  proceed  to  vash  and  purify  their  wooden  and 
earthen  vessels,  to  prevent  the  devil  from  returning  to  their 

To  call  another  "devil"  is  a  very  great  insult,  and 
should  the  person  who  has  thus  been  abused  shortly  afler 
die,  his  death  is  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  evil  spirit 
in  the  person  who  insulted  him.  When  such  a  circum- 
itanue  occurs,  painful  results  generally  follow,  for  the 
friends  of  the  deceased  do  not  fail  to  seek  satisfacdon. 

The  Ashantees  observe  a  Sabbatical  day ,'bnt  it  is  not  the 
same  day  obierved  by  the  neighboring  nations.  Along  the 
coast,  and  in  Ashantee,  the  regular  fetish  day  is  Tuesday. 
On  this  day  the  people  wear  white  garments,  and  mark 
their  faces,  And  Kometimes  their  arms,  with  white  clay. 
They  also  rest  from  labor,  believing  that,  if  they  went  to 
the  plantation,  the  fetish  would  be  sure  to  send  a  leopard 
or  panther  to  punish  them. 

The  Asbantees  are  great  belierers  in  lucky  and  unlucky 
days,  and  our  generus  would  do  well  to  remember  this, 
and  to  choose  ill-omened  days  on  which  to  give  them 
battle.  The  niimber  of  lucky  davs  in  their  year  Ihey  esti< 
mat«  at  about  one  hundred  and  fii\v  or  one  hundred  and 
sixty.  This  iMlief  should  be  tumea  into  great  account  by 
our  men,  as  on  evil  days  the  Ashantees  will  not  bold 
councils,  march,  or  engage  the  enemy.  The  preparatory 
religious  ceremonials  required  before  a  battle  can  only  be 
celebrated  on  auspicious  days.  Some  months,  such  as 
September,  contain  more  fortunate  days  than  others. 

The  fetish  men  and  women  (priest*  and  priestesses)  are 
a  numerous  class.  Thus  at  the  chief  Ashantee  fetish  house 
there  are  fitly  resident  priests  of  the  superior  class.  There 
are  also  fetish  friars,  or  itinerant  priests,  who  tramp  In 
search  of  employment.  The  priestly  office  is  not  necessarily 
hereditary.  Children  are  otten  apprenticed  to  the  fetish- 
men,  and  educated  by  them  as  priests.  SomeVimes  fanatics 
or  rogues  declare  that  the  fetish  has  suddenly  seized  them, 
and  a  series  of  convulsive  fits  proclaim  them  diosen  for  the 
priesthood. 

The  felishmen  depend  upon  voluntary  contributions  and 
on  a  share  of  the  offerings  made  to  the  deities.  These 
offerings  are  oflen  considerable,  the  King  of  Ashantee  gen- 
erally giving  two  ounces  of  gold.  The  priests  also  obtun 
large  snms  by  surrendering  to  their  masters  slaves  who 
have  fled  for  sanctuary  to  the  fetish  house.  By  au  old 
custom  any  slave  can  desert  his  master  and  devote  himself 
to  the  service  of  the  fetish,  and  in  Ashantee  any  master 
who  took  his  runaway  slave  from  the  fetish  house  would 
consider  the  death  of  his  whole  family  as  certain.  Bat 
the  merceoaTj  priettt,  unwilling  to  interfere  with  slavery, 
and  greedy  for  gold,  will  surrender  a  slave  on  the  pay- 


ment of  two  ounces  of  gold  and  four  sheep,  and  absolve 
the  master  from  all  evil  consequences. 

The  Ashantees  believe  firmly  that  all  evils  that  afUct 
men  are  produced  by  supernatural  means,  and  can  only  be 
removed  by  supernatural  agency._  The  fetishes,  they  say, 
scud  misfortunes,  and  the  interposition  of  the  deiUes  mnit 
be  sought  through  the  medium  of  the  priests,  their  friends 
and  ministers.  To  maintain  their  power  the  fetithoieo 
exert  themselves  to  obtain  information  of  all  kinds.  They 
employ  spies  and  Agents  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  to 
collect  news  and  family  secrets.  Wlien  a  fetishman,  on  lut 
travels,  enters  a  new  town,  he  will  always  shut  himself  up 
for  a  fbw  days  in  religious  seclusion,  till  by  secret  iuquiric* 
he  has  discovered  who  is  sick,  and  what  is  going  on  amoni; 
the  principal  inhabitants.  He  thus  learns  to  astoniih  hi* 
dupes,  and  to  strengthen  his  priestly  power.  The  fetish- 
men  work  together  and  supply  each  other  with  inrormatioa. 
They  also  study  medicine,  and  their  knowledge  of  herb* 
and  plants  tends  to  increase  their  repute  for  wisdom  and 
supernatural  power. 

The  Ashantees  are  strict  in  their  daily  religions  ob- 
servances. Every  morning  tbe  master  of  a  hoiuchDld 
takes  water  in  a  calabash,  and  pours  it  on  the  ground  be- 
fore the  door  of  his  house,  praying  to  the  fetish  to  wash  hi* 
face  that  he  may  be  the  better  prepared  to  watch  over  lh« 
household  on  that  day.  Sometimes  an  oSering  of  a  fowl 
is  made.  When  Ur.  Dnpuis  was  on  his  journey  to  Coo- 
massle,  he  was  aroused  from  sleep  one  morning  at  an  earij 
hour,  at  the  place  where  he  had  stopped  for  the  night.  Of 
the  entrance  of  a  man,  whom  he  aiscovered  to  be  tM 
master  of  tbe  bouse,  with  a  present  for  his  tutelary  god, 
which  in  this  case  happened  to  be  a  tree,  growing  at  tbe 
door  of  the  apartment  where  he  (Dupuis)  lodged.  Th» 
oSering,  which  consisted  of  a  white  and^peukled  [owl,  and 
a  small  calabash  containing  a  little  corn  and  plantain, 
steeped  in  a  fluid  looking  like  blood,  was.  In  the  fint 
instance,  placed  on  the  ground,^  close  by  the  tree ;  but 
aflerwards,  the  members  of  the  fowl  were  severed  from 
each  other,  and  suspended  by  a  piece  of  cotton-yarn  upon 
one  of  the  lowest  branches.  A  blackish  fluid,  contained 
In  another  calabash,  was  then  poured  out  at  the  root  of  the 
tree  as  a  libatian,  during  the  recital  of  a  prayer  which 
Dupuii  did  not  understand.  Tlie  vashing  of  the  stem  of 
the  tree,  with  a  coloring  made  from  gray  and  while  clay, 
concluded  the  ceremony. 

Before  eating  or  drinking  by  an  Ashantee  man,  a  littl» 
of  the  liquid  and  a  portion  of  the  food  are  thrown  on  the 
ground,  as  offerings  to  the  fetish  and  the  spirits  of  departed 
relatives.  Application,  says  Beecbam,  is  made  bo  the 
fetishes  for  counsel  and  aid  in  every  domestic  and  publio 
emergency.  VVhen  persons  find  occasion  to  consult  a 
private  fetishman  they  take  a  present  of  rum  and  gold- 
dust,  and  proceed  to  his  house.  He  receives  the  present, 
and  either  puts  a  little  of  the  mm  on  the  heads  of  hi* 
various  images,  or  pours  a  small  quantity  on  the  ground 
before  the  platform  as  an  offering  to  the  whole  pantheon ; 
then  taking  a  brass  pan  with  water  in  it,  he  sits  down  with 
the  pan  between  himself  and  the  fetishes;  and  the  inquir- 
ers also  seat  themselves  to  await  tbe  result.  Having  made 
these  preparatory  arrangements,  looking  earnestly  into  the 
water,  he  begins  to  snap  his  fingers,  and,  addressing  lbs 
fetish,  extols  his  power,  saving  that  people  have  arrived  to 
consult  him,  ana  requesting  him  to  come  and  give  the 
desired  answer.  After  a  time  thu  man  is  wrought  np^ 
like  Virgil's  Sibvl,  into  a  state  of  fury  ;  he  shakes  violent^, 
and  foams  at  the  mouth.  This  is  to  intimate  that  IM 
fetish  has  come  upon  him,  and  that  he  himself  (the  African 
spiritualist)  is  no  longer  the  speaker,  but  that  the  fetidi 
uses  bis  moutl),  and  speaks  by  him.  He  growls  like  a 
tiger,  and  asks  the  wonhippers  for  mm.  After  drinkfog 
he  inquires  what  they  have  come  for.  Tliey  then  tell  him 
their  sorrow;  a  relative  is  ill.  The^  have  done  all  Ihey 
could,  but  in  vain,  and,  knowing  he  i>  a  great  fetirfa,  thn^ 
have  sought  his  aid.  He  expresses  a  hope  that  he  shall 
be  able  to  help  them,  and  says,  "1  go  up  to  lee."  He 
fetish  is  then  supposed  to  leave  the  priest  and  ascend  ta 
Yankumpon,  tbe   Snpieme  Being,  to  intercede  iot  lbs 
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■nffervr.  Alter  ft  ailence  of  a  few  minutes  tlie  fetivbmu) 
npliet  to  the  inquiries.  The  popnUr  belief  It  tb&t  fetiihea 
hiTe  four  eyes,  and  c«n  theretare  »ee  better  Ihan  mortals, 
ud  that  thej  go  up  into  the  iky  to  look  ronnd  uid  di»- 
mver  the  causa  of  the  disease,  uid  the  meau  of  cure. 

When  a  mat  chief  iiill  or  a  calamltr  h»»  fallen  on  a 
town,  all  the  inhabitants  repair  to  the  principal  fetiih 
hODie  to  propitiate  thu  fetiah,  who  it  lupposed  to  bp  uigry 
at  the  non-pretentatioQ  of  offerings,  and  has  thereSre 
either  sent  the  affliction,  or  permitted  aome  evil  Kpirit  to 
inflict  it  ui>on  them.  The  prieita  ^neralty  trace  mort 
mitforlnoea  to  the  neglect  ot  aome  religious  ceremonial. 
On  these  great  occasUiiis  the  aacred  drums  are  always 
brangbt  oat  into  the  giore  of  the  temple.  They  are  made 
«f  la^  hollow  calabashes  covered  with  goat's  akin,  and 
are  beaten  with  the  hands. 

The  priest  then  commences  a  fetish  song,  a  wild  sort  of 
incantation  in  which  the  people  join,  while  they  l>eat  the 
fe^h  drums,  and  Ihe  attendant  fetiehmen  dance  frantically. 
The  priests  then  become  excited  to  frenzy,  and  are  soppoted 
to  be  inspired  and  capable  of  delivering  oraolea.  Previous  to 
his  beginning  lo  speak  the  priest  lays  his  hand  upon  the 
ornms,  and  silence  ensues.  Having  ended  his  commonica- 
tion  he-  commences  another  song,  and  the  former  scene  is 
renewed.  AAer  a  length  of  time,  perhaps  when  fatigued, 
the  prieil  dances  Tery  slowly,  and  delivers  his  oracle  to  the 
people  sn  he  passes  softly  by  them.  On  some  of  these 
occasions  he  will  rnsh  out  of  the  circle,  and  mn  into  ihe 
house  of  a  principal  person,  to  lell  him  what  to  do  in  order 
to  avrrt  some  evil  wnich  he  foresees  is  coming  upon  the 
&mi]y,  and  for  such  intimations  he  does  not  fail  to  receive 
UM  usual  present. 

It  has  teen  stated,  says  a  traveller,  that  some  of  the 
fetish  houses  are  built  in  a  conical  form,  with  long  sticks 
or  poles  placed  In  the  ground,  tied  together  at  the  top  and 
thatched.  When  a  ftUsh  dance  takes  place  before  one  of 
these,  a  priest  places  himself  at  the  entrance  to  prevent  the 
people  looking  In,  They  are  told  that  when  the  fetish 
comes  down  to  his  temple,  they  will  see  the  hut  move. 
And,  sure  enough,  they  do.  As  the  drumming,  singing, 
and  dancing  proceed,  the  temple  begins  to  rock  backwards 
and  ibrwards,  which  the  people  are  led  lo  believe  is 
effected  by  the  fetish,  who  has  dewtended,  and  is  dancing 
upon  the  temple.  This  palpable  trick  is  managed  by  a 
fetishman,  who,  before  the  people  arrive,  hides  himself  on 
a  cross  seat  near  the  top  of  the  building,  where  he  is  able 
Ui  shake  the  whole  hut  The  fetisbman  on  guard  prerents 
any  discovery  of  the  trick  bdng  pouible. 

Sometimes  the  priesta  sudden^  announce  that  the  fetish 
has  come  upon  them,  and  rush  tluvugh  the  town  like  mad- 
men, eating  raw  eggs,  using  bsane  gestures,  and  telling 
ue  people  that  the  fetish  has  a  communication  to  make 
them.  Ou  this  summons  the  people  hurry  to  the  fetish 
hooae  with  presents,  and  the  oracles  are  delivered  with  the 
usual  drumming  and  dances. 

The  oracle  at  Abrah  used  to  be  the  great  resort  of  the 
Faotees.  Before  the  last  Ashaotee  war,  a  number  of  aged 
wtishnen,  who  were  believed  to  be  immortal,  lived  in  a 
deep  and  almost  imperrious  dell,  near  Abrah.  These  old 
men  were  soppoted  to  have  intimate  converse  with  the 
fetbh  and  the  dmarted  spirits  of  Ihe  agwl  and  wise. 
Ad($ko,thechief  ortbeBranDes,saysa  missionary  traveUer, 
rnqneotly  consulted  them,  either  in  his  own  person,  or 
through  his  bead  fetishman  ;  and  the  Fantees  afterwards 
attributed  the  smceea  of  the  Ashantees,  and  their  own  de- 
nats  and  misfoitnnes,  to  their  disregard  of  the  injunctions 
of  the  oracle.  Abrah  is  now  in  ruins ;  but  the  fetish  main- 
tains his  repuUtion,  partly  ly  the  influence  of  the  fetish- 
men  in  the  country,  who  advise  the  people  to  go  thither  in 
^H**  of  great  emergency,  and  partly  by  means  of  the  in- 
^mation  conveyed  to  Abrah  by  the  agents  of  the  oracle. 
freqaentiy,  when  inquirers  go  from  a  distance,  they  are 
nrprlsed  U  Gud  that  the  fetishmen  are  already  acquainted 
with  many  of  their  ojvn  private  effab^  ;  and  often  it  bap- 
pus,  that,  on  the  strengtb  of  the  secret  information  which 
they  have  obtained,  the  priests  send  such  messages  to  per- 
■ons  living  in  remote  places  as  tend  to  cherish  and  confirm 
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the  popular  impression  that  they  possess  lupematnral 
means  of  obtaining  information.  The  people  ihronghoat 
the  country  would  be  afivid,  were  they  disposed,  to  speak 
disrespectliilly  of  the  Abrah  fetish. 


ABD~£L-KAD£R. 


The  shadow  of  a 

a  shadow,  and  the  present  generation  finds  some  difficulty 
in  realizing  the  ftct  that  Abd-el-Eader  disquieted  Paris 
and  challenged  all  the  might  of  France  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  Philippe.  One-and-twen^  years  ago,  however,  the 
state  of  things  was  already  to  changed  that  the  Frinc« 
President,  a  few  weeks  before  his  assumption  of  the  Im- 
perial Crown,  was  able  to  perfbnn  a  dignified  act  of  grac« 
without  any  practical  risk,  by  decreeing  the  release  of  the 
once  dreaded  Emir.  Since  that  time  Abd-el-Kader  has 
lived  a  retired  and  peaceful  life  in  his  Eastern  exile. 
Daring  his  later  years  Abd-el-Kailer  enjoyed  a  considera- 
ble pension  from  the  French  Government,  and  his  sympa- 
thies were  understood  to  have  turned  altogether  aside 
from  his  early  aspirations  for  independence.  He  bad, 
indeed,  been  so  thoroughly  converted  as  to  feel  a  keen 
interest  in  the  fortunes  of  the  nation  which  had  conquered 
him.  When  he  was  received  as  a  guest  in  Paris,  ha  took 
apparent  delight  in  the  society  of  nis  conquerors,  and  he 
Is  said  to  have  been  deeply  mov^d  by  the  calamities  which 
overtook,  three  years  ago,  the  dynasty  that  had  given  him 
freedom  and  a  princely  welcome.  The  agony  of  France 
during  1871  was  complicated  by  an  insurrection  of  the 
Kabyles,  and  if  this  movement  had  grown  more  formidable 
the  intervenUon,  on  the  side  of  France,  of  Abd-el-Kader, 
whose  name  was  slill  a  power  with  his  countrymen,  would 
have  been  probably  solicited,  and  would  have  been,  no 
doubt,  as  successfully  as  it  would  hare  been  clieerfully 
nsed. 

The  histxiry  of  the  French  conquest  of  Algeria  b  in 
substance  the  record  of  the  conflict  which  Abd-el-Kader 
waged  almost  single-handed  against  the  foremost  military, 
nation  of  Europe.  Bom  of  a  Esmily  celebrated  tor  sanctity, 
erudition,  and  illustrious  descent,  Abd-el-Kader  was  brM 
in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  "  Uarabouts,"  and  inherited  a 
potent  influence,  partly  political  and  partly  Nlizions,  over 
the  hot-blooded  tribes  of  his  kindred.  While  he  was  vet 
a  child  he  made  the  pilgrimage'to  the  City  of  the  Fropoet 
which  gave  him  a  claim  to  the  title  of  "  Hadji."  Aftet^ 
wards  he  studied  all  which  Arab  philoeophy  reckons  to  be 
worth  gaarding  of  human  wisdom,  in  the  schools  of  Egypt 
and  Morocco,  and  be  bad  already  won  a  high  reputation 
when  the  invasion  rA  Algiers  by  the  French  finallv  broke 
the  power  of  the  Turitlsb  Deys  and  the  militan  oligarchy 
wbicn  upheld  then.  The  expulsion  of  the  Mj  and  his 
Janissaries   was   not   regretted  by  the   Arab   population, 


designated  Marshal  Bourmont's  conquering  force,  wielded 
« the  holy  bayonets  of  France  "  with  very  Tittie  regard  fiw 
justice  or  mercy.  The  Kabyles  and  Bedouins  wera  irri- 
tated beyond  bearing  by  the  etpitmage  and  the  multiplied 
formalities  of  the  centraliied  system  of  administration 
introduced  after  the  Revolution  of  July.  Hie  cry  arose 
that  the  foreigners  were  aiming  at  the  destruction  of  the 
Faith,  and  after  months  of  spasmodic  struggles  Abd-el- 
Kader  put  himself  openly  at  the  head  of  the  '*  Holy  War  " 
in  the  Province  of  Oran.  He  was  then  only  twenly-lbar 
years  of  age. 

The  fatal  ferocity  and  violence  to  which  the  Dnk«  of 
Rovigo  resorted  (br  the  suppression  not  only  of  open  rebel- 
lion, but  of  suspected  disaffection  and  disorder,  drove  the 
Arabs  and  Kabyles  to  madness.  Abd-el-Kader  in  his  strong- 
hold at  Mascara  grew  stronger  every  d^,  and  even  entered 
Into  asecret  alliance  with  the  Saltan  of'^Morocco,  having  as 
its  aim  the  complete  ezpulrion  of  the  French  firom  Africa.  In 
1  Sa4  he  bad  grown  so  Strong  diat,  after  two  jdtched  battles 
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In  which  tha  Franch  nifiered  MTerel;,  the  latter  thought  it 
azpedieot  to  recognize  the  Emir  ma  ao  almoBt  independeat 
nuer  in  Otbd.  He,  luwarer,  had  do  iDteation  of  keepiag 
the  peace,  and  in  1830,  when  hi*  power  had  been  acknowl- 
edged b]r  Ihe  whole  of  WMtera  Algeria,  be  again  encoun- 
tered the  fbreignen  in  the  field,  and  cnmpelled  General 
l^zael  to  retreat.  The  French,  demoralised  and  bewil- 
dered, were  anrroaDded  hj  Abd-el-Kader  in  the  plun  of 
Uakta  with  a  wbirlwiod  of  20,000  Arab  boraemen,  and 
ntflercd  a  iharoeful  defeat.  Immenie  and  instant  eSbrta 
to  repair  the  disaster  were  oadertoken  by  France,  and 
Marihal  Clau*el  with  an  oTerwbeiming  force  marched 
against  Mascara,  tbe  Emir'a  stronghold,  which  he  burnt  to 
t£e  ground.  But  he  inflicted  do  real  lou  on  Abd-el-Koder, 
whose  light-armed  troopers  seemed  to  be  ererywhere  to 
itrike,  and  vet  tbemselvet  to  evade  even-  blow.  Cbausel 
waa  sncceeaed  in  the  command  bj  a  much  greater  soldier, 
Harthal  Bugeand,  who  was  soon  compelled  to  admit  the 
futility  or  the  French  tactics.  A  new  treaty  was  concluded 
in  May,  1837,  by  which  the  Emir  acknowledged  formally 
the  suseraioty  of  France,  but  was,  en  revanche,  recognised 
as  ruler  of. all  Wesleni  Algeria,  except  lialf  a  doten  citiet 
and  the  frnitful  plain  of  the  Metidja. 

For  more  than  two  vears  there  was  peace  between  the 
French  and  Abd-el-Kader.  The  former  were  engaged  in 
the  conquest  of  CenstoDtiDe;  the  latter  in  tbe  augmentation 
and  consolidation  of  hii  military  force.  War  broke  ont 
again  in  October,  1SS9,  and  Abd-el-Kader  swept  upon  the 
French   power   with  a  ferocious  resolution  and  resistless 


Tbe  whole  &bHcof  French  authority  was  shattered  in  an 
hour,  and  the  European  populatjon  found  no  safety,  nocen- 
tre  of  ttrength,  save  in  the  walled  cities  and  the  intrenched 
campa.  The  ralor  of  the  European  troop*  was  algnallj 
displayed ;  bnt  tbe  Arabs  were  not  driven  back  to  their 
BiounUinoai  deserts  till  in  1811  Bugeaod  returned  to  the 
•eat  of  war  with  fnllpowen,  large  reinfbrcemeat*,  and  a 
desperate  purpose.  Inen  began  that  terrible  warfare 
which  has  won  tor  tbe  Algerian  veteraus  of  France  a  doubt- 
fill  fame.  An  army  of  100,000  men,  trained  in  the  newest 
school  of  civilized  war  and  armed  with  all  the  resources  of 
modem  science,  flung  themielvea  on  tbe  brave  but  undisci- 
plined Arabs.  Scruples  of  mercy  and  tenderness  were 
•nei^eticalLy  cast  aside,  and  the  determination  to  strike 
terror  into  the  rebels  at  whatever  cost  to  humanity  was 
.  proclaimed  by  generals  and  eagrrly  atxepted  by  soidien. 
Over  the  darker  deeds  of  that  furious  struggle  history  would 
willingly  throw  a  veil;  bnt  jus^ce  may  M  done  to  tbe  gal- 
lantry of  Bugeaud's  armv  and  to  tbe  vigor  of  its  commander. 
Abd-el-Kader  fonght  obstinately  and  brnvelv  for  empire 
and  Independence,  bat  his  power  was  steadily  beat  ~  " 
One  by  one  hii  strengholds 
anny  melted,  or  rather  was  — 


had  been  a  twelvemonth 
Emir  over  the  frontier  into 
was  jealous  of  the  French 
■-     "B  another  army,  wit 


Algn- 


1  territorj. 


I  steadily  beaten  down, 
are  wrested  from  him  ;  his 
away,  and  before  Bugeaud 
Algeria  be  hod  driven  the 
roeco.  The  Moorish  Sultan 
er,  and  aided  Abd-el-Kader 
hich  he  twice  invaded  the 
defeated,  however,  both  by 


General  Bedeaa  and  the  Due  d'Aumale,  and,  though  for 
Kme  years  he  carried  on  a  sort  of  guerrilla  war  on  tbe  bor- 
ders, nis  hopes  rapidly  sank.  Bugeaud  resolved  to  put  an 
end  to  the  Moorish  intervention,  and  his  invading  army  de- 
cisively defeated  the  Sultanon  tlielsly  in  August,  1844.  A 
treaty  was  the  result,  the  terms  including  the  expulsion  of 
Abd-el-Kader  from  Morocco.  Three  years  later,  m  spite  of 
duintless  and  desperate  struggles,  the  troops  of  General 
Lsmoriciire  succeeded  in  hontiog  down  tbe  fallen  obief, 
who  surrendered  on  tbe  condition  Uiat  he  was  to  be  allowed 
to  retire  into  exile  in  Egypt  or  Syria. 

The  Due  d'Aumale  was  Governor- General  of  Algeria 
when  this  capture  was  made.  It  is  painful  to  be  obnged 
to  record  that  tbe  cooditiona  conceded  by  General  l«mo- 
ricifero  when  Abd-el-Kader  surrendered  were  broken  by  the 
f^nofa  Government  for  "reasons  of  State."  The  Emir 
was  removed  with  extraordinary  precautions  first  to  Toulon, 
thence  to  Fort  Laimagne,  from  that  to  Pau,  and  lastly  to 


tbe  beautiful  Caitle  of  Ambotae,  on  the  Loire.  In  the  last- 
mentioned  fortress  he  remained  till  his  release  by  the  Prinee 
President  b  ISSS.  Having  bound  himself  by  oath  upon 
the  Koran  not  to  conspire  against  tbe  French  dominion  in 
AlHca,  Abd-el-Kader  was  permitted  to  reside  at  Bmssa  in 
Anatolia,  and  since  tbe  destrncUon  of  that  city  by  an 
earthquake  be  lived  quietly  at  Constantinople  and  Damas- 
cus. He  employed  his  infiuence  with  useful  effect  in  mili- 
gatlng  the  outbreak  of  Mohammedan  fimaticism  in  the  Leba- 
non when  tbe  Druses  burst  upon  their  Maronite  nrngbboQ. 
Indeed,  in  his  exile  be  showed  none  of  the  reailessnesa  and 
enthusiasm  which  distinguished  his,  early  career,  and  (hat 
might,  in  more  favorable  circumstances,  nave  made  him  a 
eonqueror,  a  tulec,  and  the  founder  of  a  dynasty. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


RoBiasTita  has  been  plajlng  at  Milan. 

Thx  ladles  are  becoming  sensible  at  UsI  in  Paris,  ai>d  are  n- 
turninr  to  their  former  nnderstandioga,  namely,  broad  Bat  low 
heels  for  boots. 

M.  pALMxai  has  at  present  exhibitinK  at  Naplea  a  new  malal 
thermometer  provided  with  an  alarm  bell,  which  sounds  as  sooa 
as  sudden  changes  of  lemperature  'take  plaee. 

A  »w  Swedish  nightingale  has  been  diseoveied  — ^'tbia  due 
at  Stockholm.  The  young  lady,  who  Is  of  very  bumble  orig^ 
and  is  said  to  pouess  a  raarvellons  voice,  is  named  Mortka 

Tbbbb  is  to  be  a  grand  popular  concert  of  mllitarr  bonds  at 
Rome,  when  the  execntaoU  will  number  all  together  ihm  thm- 
land  five  hundred.  With  favorable  winds  this  one  conMt 
might  be  mode  to  supply  the  whole  of  Italy, 

TowAODS  Uie  close  of  the  Empire,  M.  Lafaonlave  advocalad 
tbe  plebiH:tiam,  and  for  his  eDorts  was  rewarded  by  Nspolw 


lU.'wiih  a  handsome  inkstand,  which  often  rises  op  in  jndg- 

1,  in  com^ainingor  thedeUy 

Bill,  made  the  Cham b«  roar 
J  minutes  by  sajlDg  that  "  TlH 
itiil  St  the  boftom  of  M.  I^boulaye  s  inkstand." 


t  against  bim.     M.  Baragni 
resenting  the  Prolongation 
wil'h  lauehter  for  the  space  of  five  minutes  by  sajl 

.__.-.,,    .-  ^i._  fc._,. r  ftj-    T_l. 1 -->«'■  i^^i 


Tbb  dealb,  in  a  garret  at  Fans,  is  annonuced  of  a  woohb 
named  Louise  Birat,  who,  seme  years  ago,^  was  one  of  tbe  csM- 
rities  of  the  public  halls,  under  the  sa&nfvel  of  "  Queen  Pn- 
morri."  Her  renown  commenced  in  1848,  when  she  hegsnW 
disttngnish  henelf  at  the  Bslle  Valentino  by  the  eccentridly  <* 
her  iftncing.  At  that  epoch  all  the  world  was  talking  of  the 
events  of  Tabid  and  the  indemnity  accorded  to  fntcbald. 
That  place  was  qaite  the  rage,  anil  the  name  was  given  In 
the  Valentino  bsll,  and  as  a  natural  conaeqnence  thai  of  Po- 
mai<  fell  to  the.  lot  of  tbe  most  eonspicttona  of  the  dancers. 

Tan  London  Court  Jeunai  ssys :  "  An  old  war-horse  Ikot 
had  been  through  die  world-famous  death  ride  at  Balsklava  is 
leS4,  was  presented  a  f^  weeks  since  to  her  M^jeitj  tks 
Queen,  by  the  offlcen  of  the  13th  Lancer*.  It  was  thooght  tbii 
animal  most  be  the  last  of  the  rurvlTors  of  that  dreadful  day, 
hut  it  has  a  companion,  for  there  la  attll  living  at  Tredegar 
Park  the  animal  which  carried  the  Hon.  Oodhey  HotgM 
through,  the  cbari^,  and  brought  bim  back  aafely  Iiom  'iks 

Stea  of  death."    Thia  hone,  Sir  Briggs,  belonged  originally  » 
)  late  Sir  Cbarlea  Morgan,  and  has  been  a  famoos  snepla- 

Tbs  death  of  Sir  Henry  Holland  leaves  England  with  onlr 
one  of  the  old  worlUea  who  rallied  round  Vox  and  exchangM 
wit  with  Sheridan.  Eari  Russell  is  tfae  sole  inrvivor  of  tbe 
brilliant  galherlnga  of  Holland  Honse  in  It*  best  days.  If  ba 
has  prepared  on  autobtography,  or  left  material  tor  one.  it  DUt 


».  by  far  the  most  interesting  hook  of  the  kind  that  hu  be 
pnhnahed  this  century.  Sir  Henry  Holland  gave  a  bo<A  et 
'•  RecoUrctions  "  to  the  world  some  time  hco,  But  btini  of  IB 
essentially  secretive  turn  oF  mind,  be  Bcareely  touched  tbe  van 
and  interealine  field  of  anecdote  which  we  should  have  expected 
tn  a  work  of  Sie  kind. 

Jontn'a  whale  has  been  the  eause  of  a  vary  livdy  inddeatia 
tbe  Academy  of  Sciences  «(  Brussels,  which  ha*  sreotly  tarn- 
dsed  the  political  press  of  Bdgium.  B(.  Von  Benadao,  A* 
eminent  aoologiat,  had  pointed  ont  in  the  ec '  ~  -*■-" 
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to  the  Aodemy  thftt  the  tndiiion  whicb  dcKribes  the  dolphin 
u  bringing  lo  (ho  ihora  hamui  bodiea  with  which  it  meets  ii 
wtf  udeDt  and  widelj  apread,  and  that  it  bore  a  recemhtance 
to  "the  [able  oT  Jonah."    The  inadrsnem  iatimaiion  on  the 

Ct  of  the  eminent  EodEogim,  that  he  doubted  nbether  a  human 
fiwailoweil  hv  a  whalu  would  be  in  good  condition  three 
daji  afurwards,  h'aa  raited  a  theological  Horm.  'i'wo  profea- 
■on  of  the  Catbollc  Unlvenftj  of  Lonvaio  demanded  in  a  rio- 
lant  letter  thai  the  Arademy  ibould  rormally  ceninre  M.  Von 
Beneden,  and  ihe  Academj'  ba'ing,  witb  one  diuentient.  refaied 
^  do  w,  the  two  proleaion  of  Louvain  have  aent  in  their  reaig- 


ai  Caitillieri.  Thcae  were  supposed  to  be  Roman,  bat 
fctind  to  be  bnilt  npon  qoasi  "  Cjclopean  foandationa,"  and  to  be 
Aillofpre-hiBloricweapons,8toneaxes,etc.,  allpoliahed.  The  tale 
Profenor  Eandler,  of  Trieate,  a  great  local  aurhority,  balierea 
tbeae  remains  to  be  Celtic.  Mr.  TomoMi  Lnciuii,  of  Albona, 
•a  ardent  student  of  antiquities,  exhibited  line  sptdmena  at 
tba  Coogreai  at  Bologna,  and  Bnt  proved  them  to  be  pre- 
Uatoric.  The  (act  is  peculiarly  interealing  with  reference  to 
the  ajKColatlons  of  Ur.  Fergusson.  Captain  Barton  is  at  prea- 
■nt  investigating  the  remune  and  working  np  the  pre-hisloric 
traditions  of  Isiria,  and  we  doubt  not  that  the  lesnlts  in  bii 
hands  wilt  be  profitable  to  science. 

A  LoMDOX  exchange  saja  :  A  ancceufnl  joke  was  the  other 
ixj  played  upon  an  enthoiiiasiic  band  of  archBologisIs  who 
•xplored  the  quaint  old  town  of  Banbnry  in  learch  of  aniiijue 
lore.  The  lollowing  was  sent  to  the  secretary  as  an  inscription 
copied  trora  the  corner-alone  of  an  old  fabric  that  bad  been  re- 
cently pulled  down  ;  — 


After  the  learned  heads  oF  the  laEtini  had  been  puiiled  for 
awhile,  one  of  their  nnmber  hit  npon  the  sxpedienl  of  reading 
the  learned  inacripiion  baclEwards,  when  it  wai  Ibnnd  to  Im  an 
ingenious  tranaposiiton  of  a  well-known  nnraery  rhyme  — 
"  Bide  K  cock-bone,"  etc 

A  aKMAKKABLB  and 
appeared  in  Paris  npo 
named  George  Micliel. 

Illnstraced  by  the  most  cbsnning  etchings  of  1 
■capea.  The  chief  interest  of  the  text  ties  in  a  round  nnrar- 
nished  tale  given  by  the  anisl'H  widow  to  the  author  of  the 
book,  M.  Alfred  Senaier,  who  haa  with  good  effect  reproduced 
her  TVry  words.  Hichel  was  a  rank  Kepublicnn,  and  looght  at 
the  capture  of  the  Bsalile  in  1789.  For  all  thai  the  wealtby. 
Baron  d'lrry  did  not  disdain  the  aid  of  hi«  brush  in  the  time  of 
the  Keetoration.  "  When  a  man  has  your  talent,"  he  used  to 
•ay,  "one  orerlooks  those  fooleries.  If  you  will  [laint  twfbre 
me  a  oouple  of  honn  I  wilt  irive  you  two  bouis  after  to  talk  as 
mach  as  yon  like  of  Kobesplerre.  The  Baron  would  smogglo 
tbe  poor  obacura  painter  into  hi*  house  to  touch  np  hit  lord- 
ahips  pictures,  and  if  asked  about  "that  poor  Michel "  wontd 
say  "  he  had  died  loag  ago." 

Game  of  all  kinds  is  anosnally  abuudaot  in  the  Parit  markets 
tbU  keasuD.  The  supply  of  larks,  too,  is  so  large  that  Ibey  are 
to  be  had  for  less  than  a  song.  A  few  of  them,  no  doubt,  haTc 
&llen  a  -rietim  to  the  nnerring  aim  of  the  French  "  chasseur," 
but  tbr  one  lark  killed  witb  the  gun  a  thousand  are  captured  in 
nets.  The  mode  of  procedure  is  very  simple.  The  neu,  gen- 
erally about  IS  yards  long  by  5  wide,  are  drawn  across  the  fields 
at  night,  and  iwo  experts  in  the  bird  caicbiog  art  can  capture  as 
many  ai  twenty  dozen,  if  ihe^  have  anything  like  good  luck. 
This  wholesale  deslraclion  ii  at  its  height  woen  tbe  nights  are 
dark  and  foggy,  and  there  is  an  old  tradition  among  ihe  lark- 
caichers  tbai  they  are  most  fortunate  on  All  Saints'  and  Christ- 
maa  Bve,  because  tbe  ringing  of  the  church  bells  so  annoys  the 
birds  that  they  do  not  know  where  they  are  flying.  Their  price 
variea,  of  eoune,  in  different  leasons,  for  they  sonietiines  can  be 
had  fbr  Mghieen  sous  .a  doien,  while  at  others  they  realise  fbor 
or  five  fi-anca.    The  lark  pat&  made  at  Fiihiviei*  have  acquired 


e  the  ibarteenth  cen- 


tury, andjthe  principal  mannhctory  haa  been  carried  on  by  the 
same  family  from  father  to  son  for  more  than  SOO  yean. 

SscTAXiAK  difi^rences,  so  long  as  ihey  are  conflnnl  to  home 
circles,  however  unfavorable  to  the  peace  of  the  household  In  wfaieli 
they  exist,  do  not  seriously  affect  Ibe  community.  A  family  com- 
posed ofa  Dissenting  ftthcr,  a  Roman  Catholic  mother,  a  Aitnal- 
1*1  daughter,  and  a  Unitarian  son,  no  doubt  have  disagreeable  ar- 
guments when  they  meet  at  the  breakfast  and  dinner  tables  ;  but 
so  long  as  they  only  quarrel  among  themselves,  society  in  gen- 
eral has  no  ground  of  complaint    It  is  when  family  meets  family 


u  house  inrided  ajjoinst 


that  there «  „  ,  ^^ 

itself  is  far  leal  serioua  than  a  street  or  square  rent  by  division*, 
in  which  the  Joneses  are  pitted  against  tbe  Browns,  and  each 
family,  united  in  itself,  proclaim  a  warfare  against  it*  neighbors, 
until  the  wliote  neighborhood  resounds  with  the  din  of  religions 
strife  Tbis  condition  of  affaiis  exist*  in  the  Lebanon,  and  leads 
occasionally  to  the  most  serious  results.  Great  exdtement  haa 
just  been  caused  at  Baronk  owing  lo  a  terrifiu  row  whicb  ha* 
taken  place  there,  arising  ont  of  "  religions  differences  "  that 
have  fbr  some  time  past  subsisted  between  a  Catholic  and  a 
Haronite  family  in  that  localitv,  and  which  have  at  last  broken 
ont  into  open  hoitiliile*.  The  other  day  these  two  Auniliea, 
with  their  partiians,  numbering  more  than  two  hundred  DMn, 
women,  and  children,  met  in  a  field,  and  had  a  pitched  battle 
carried  on  with  stones.  Some  Druaes,  wbo  attemped  to  inter- 
fere in  the  cause  of  order,  were  wounded,  and  obliged  to  retire, 
and  the  belligerents  were  only  separated  by  a  nnmber  of  officer* 
of  the  Lebanese  militia,  who  happened  lo  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, hut  not  before  one  man  had  been  killed  and  eight  severely 
wounded  on  both  sides.  A  detachment  of  troops  was  subse- 
qaentty  sent  to  the  spot,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  soldiers,  tbe 
eaimakatu  of  tbe  districi,  accompanied  by  a  native  jodge,  aoo- 
ceeded  in   restoring  peace,   and   arresting  twenty-eight  of  the 

Tbb  CtHiigite  Gaxtltt  prints  a  lint  of  the  ironclads  of  the  mar- 
itime Powers  of  Korope  in  I8T3,  which  it  rrofesses  to  have  de- 
rived from  recent  and  truKtwurihy  wurees.  England,  accord, 
ing  to  this,  has  a  war  navy  of  9B  vecsels,  of  !8,000  horse-power 
and  595  guns.  Its  home  fleet  conaiaia  of  U  large  plated  vea- 
sels,  i  plated  batterie*,  and  B  plated  ganboat*.  of  more  than  30,- 
00  '  horse-power,*  aod  carrying  IDS  guns.  The  war  navy  ot 
Sassia  counts  IS  plated  frigates  and  4  cupola- vessels,  of  IS,000 
horse-power  and  1S4  guna.  The  home  aquadroD  include*  10 
turreied  ihips  and  3  plated  batteries,  with  3,710  hone-power, 
and  94  guns.  Germany  has  a  war  navy  composed  of  3  ))lai«d 
firigates,  of  2,900  horse-power,  and  SS  guns  (not  including  & 
plated  frigates  and  1  plated  corvette,  of  5,100  horse-power,  and 
48  gum),  now  in  course  of  constmctton.  The  German  coast- 
guard fleet  consists  of  3  turreted  ships,  of  600  horse-power, 
and  7  guns.  The  war  navy  of  France  is  compose  of  16  plated 
frigates,  and  12  plated  corvetlea,  of  17,S0O  bone-power  in  all, 
and  carrying  31S  guna.  Tbe  French  home  aquadrou  contains 
14  turreted  vessels,  16  ptated  batteriei,  and  6  lams  of  9,310 
hone-power,  ind  carrying  36S  gun*.  Austria  ha*  a  war  navy 
of  7  plated  IVigatea  and  4  caaemated  ahips  of  8,150  horsepower, 
bearing  183  euna.  There  is  no  Austrian  home  squadron.  The 
Italian  war  navy  consists  of  IS  plated  frigates,  2  plated  oor- 
vettei,  and  I  ram,  of  9,100  hone-power,  and  having  168  guns. 
Turkey  possesses  a  war  navy  of  considerable  strength,  compoaed 
of  15  large  plated  war  vessels,  two  of  which  have  9  inch  plates,  of 
8,530  horse-power  in  all,  and  carrying  116  guns  of  tbe  heavietl 
calibre.  Spain  hat  7  plated  frigate*,  of  B,900  bane-power,  and 
I4B  guns,  while  in  her  coattfleet  ibere  are  three  turreied  ibip*. 
of  1,8U0  horte-power,  aod  carrying  9  guns.  Finally  ihe  Neth- 
erlands dispose  of  a  coast  guard  fleet  of  SS  vesaeis  of  various 
kinds,  of  8,800  horse-power,  and  hearing  114  gun*. 

Tax  AtlKcaam  thui'  diaeonraat  on  the  death  of  Ernest  Fey- 
deau :  The  death  of  one  of  It*  member*,  however  humhle,  is  «J- 
wsys  asourceof  regret  lo  the  world  of  letters;  but  (iew  will  aav 
that  the  loss  of  M.  Feydeau  is  an  irreparable  calamity  to  French 
literature.  M.  Feydeau  died  last  week,  it  may  b«  said  prem». 
tnrely,  for  be  had  but  accomplished  hia  flfty-secood  year.  His 
precise  position  in  literature  is  difficult  to  explain.  H.  Feydeau 
was  ihe  novelist  oF  a  particular  portion  of  Psrixian  society  ;  hut 
his'name,  which  was  locally  famous,  rarely  reached  beyond  his 
circle  of  readers,  except  as  one  synonymous  with  all  that  was 
moat  immoral  and  corrupt  among  French  novels  of  the  day.  He 
deserved  his  repute,  fbr  in  spite  of  hia  talent,  brilliancy,  and  im- 
agination, he  [Krsonified  decadence.  We  do  not  reniember  wbo 
it  was  who  said  that  the  pages  of  H.  Feydeau  we're  more  dan- 
gerous than  all  the  erotic  works  put  together  of  the  two  preced- 
ing ^es ;  bnt  he  who  made  the  remark  was  guilty  of  no  exag- 
geration. M.  Feydeau  became  known  aa  earT^  na  1844.  As  i* 
the  caee  with  moat  beginners,  his  fint  production  wa*  a  volnme. 
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of  indiSennt  Tenei.  SbonI;  afler,  hii  marritKe  with  th« 
danghier  of  the  economist  Blanqiii  mode  h  ipecujaur  of  the 
W0Dld-be  poel ;  but  h«  loon  wearied  of  exchaiiKe  tranMClioni, 
ani)  tumea  hii  attention  to  archowkigy.  He  heaitaiod  for  a  long; 
time  betwcan  the  diSin^Dt  crou-roadii  of  literatare,  flitting  from 
one  branch  to  another,  mora  aAer  the  mannei  of  a  dilellaiiU  than 
with  anr  MttW  purpoM  of  mind.    He  fiinnd  his 


developed.  In  1858,  "  Fana;  "  wa*  greeted  with  a  bant  of  ap- 
plause, which  led  to  the  iune  of  eighteen  ediiiona  of  tbe  book 
within  ten  montbj.  Kow  that  a  par^l  moral  reaction  ha* 
commenced,  such  book)  as  this  ara  m  a  fair  war  of  being  ban- 
iihed  fhim  the  librarj,  and  thej  than  with  M.  Adolphe  Belot'a 
productions  the  honor  or  dishonor  of  being  read  in  secret ;  but 
tbe  recklei*  elfominate  locietj  which  thrived,  in  the  palmy  daji 
cJ'the  third  Hupoleon,  between  the  Bourse  and  the  Tuilenes,  ex- 
hibited iu  TicBS  withacynicism  which  showed  bow  lar  all- moral 
sense  was  obliterated  ;  and  "  Fanny  "  was,  at  one  time,  on  the 
table  of  every  finttme  SigoMa.  Naturally,  H.  Feydeau  persevered 
in  the  fabrication  of  di^asting  navels  ;  and  we  are  sorry  to  say 
that  some  of  tbe  principal  jouniali  of  Paris  opened  their  colnmns 
to  hia  prose,  because  their  readers  took  mora  inlerast  In  the  fash- 
ionable writer's  lechery  than  in  the  most  mieresting  problems 
~?hiu.    in  lucxeuion.    were    nnbliihiid    *' Bvlvia." 


of  politics.  Thus,  in  succession,  were  published  "^Bylvia,' 
"Uonaieur  de  Saint  Bertrand,"  and  "La  Comtesse  de  (Wilis'' 
flrii  produced  under  the  auspices  of  H.  Emile  de  GJrardin.  All 
these  novels,  and  many  others,  — for  M.  Fevdeau  was  very  pro- 
lific, —  were  conceived  in  the  same  vein,  and  baaed  on  the  same 
monstrosities.  People  read  them  from  the  same  motives  which 
induce  them  U  go  to  La  Horgne  to  see  dead  bodice.  Only  M, 
Feydeau  was  elegant  and  dainty  ;  he  conld  "  rouge"  a  skeleton, 
glove  its  knuckles,  and  array  its  bonea  to  daverTy  that  tbe  illu- 
sion would  last  for  several  minutes. 

Hi*  last  literary  efiort  was  "  L'Art  de  Plaire,"  a  code  of  taste 
in  feminine  atiire,  which,  if  we  read  between  the  lines,  was  little 
more  than  a  trite  r^onu  for  cartun  tradeemeu  of  Paris.  In 
short,  M.  Fejdeau  was  an  eleguit  counterpart  of  tbe  author  of 
"  La  Femme  de  Feu."  Although  nature  had  gifted  bim  with 
considerable  capaci^,  we  doubt  whether  many  penons  wOl 
mourn  bis  death,     we  speak,  of  course,  of  the  writer,  not  of  tbe 
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III  the  days  that  are  no  more. 
In  a  boat  wtibont  an  oar. 
On  a  aaa  withont  a  breath, 

Wttb<iot  ■  bnoM  ro  blow  me, 
I  wa«  drilUng  aiek  to  death. 


Idly,  idly  flapped  the  sail ; 

In  the  silent  depths  below  me 
I  Wat  looking  nowy  pale. 

It  wu  tranquil,  it  wai  ilUl, 
YbE  I  dri(l<Ed  with  no  will, 
And  tbe  sea  was  a«  the  aky  — 

I,  a  cloud  apon  the  amre, 
DriAing  melancfaolj  by 

But  the  summer  night  cane  soon, 
And  I  sank  into  a  swoon ; 
But  I  heard  the  waten  beat. 

With  a  fiilnt  and  rhythmic  measure. 
Round  the  cold  moon's  silvern  feet. 

Then  I  wakened  [  and,  behold, 
Sawn  npheld  her  cup  of  gold 
In  the  east,  and  brimming  o'er, 

Tbe  ruby  wine,  so  precious, 
Tinged  that  sea  withont  a  shore ; 

And,  within  the  ruddy  glow, 
I  upaprang  (him  sleep  ;  and,  lo  I 
I  beheld  an  Island  fair, 

Where  the  bonded  palms  stood  gracioufl. 
With  Ood'i  glory  on  their  hair. 


And  even  as  I  gaaed, 

On  the  lands  my  boat's  keel  graiod. 

And  I  saw  thee  smiling  stand, 

With  a  rose  upon  thy  bosom, 
And  a  lily  in  thy  hand. 

And  1  knew  thee,  and  the  place 
Wat  fiimiliar  as  tbe  lace  — 
I  had  seen  them  far  away, 

Ere  my  soul  benn  to  blowom 
Into  form  and  fleth  of  clay. 

At  tbe  waving  of  thy  hand, 
J  had  ligltly  spmng  to  land. 
And  I  took  tbv  band  In  mine, 

4&nd  I  kitaea  thee,  and  we  entered 
Gtovea  delldoni  and  divine. 

How  still  it  was  1     How  calm. 
In  those  glades  of  pine  and  palm, 
Paven  blue  and  bnght  with  flowers ; 

And  tbe  isle  was  golden-centred. 
And  Its  golden  centre  onn. 

There  we  tat  like  marble  thin^. 
And  the  bonghE  were  moved  like  wingi 
BoDDd  the  siTance  of  our  throne; 
la  ibe  shadow  deep  and  dewy. 
Hand  in  hand,  we  aat  alone.  ■ 

Save  the  elghUngale'i  solt  thrill, 

All  was  peacetU,  all  was  still ; 

Bnt  OUT  hearts  throbbed  as  we  dreamed, 

And  the  heaven's  open  bine  ei 
Through  the  boughs  above  ni 

Oh,  fool  I  why  did  I  reat 

My  dark  chin  upon  my  breait. 

And  dti>p  to  dream  again  1 

When  I  wakened  I  was  drifting 
On  the  melancholy  main. 

And  I  saw  the  isle  alkr, 
Uke  the  gUmmer  of  a  eiar  ; 
But  my  Mat  had  ne'er  an  oar, 

And  the  tunset  shades  wen  shUUng 
On  that  tea  without  a  shore. 

Then  I  raised  my  handa  and  cried, 
At  (he  slory  eleamed  and  died 
On  the  dark  horiEon  litie; 

And  tbe  annset,  like  a  lion. 
Crouched  down  tawny  by  the  brine. 

And  never  since  that  day 
Have  I  drifted  down  that  way. 
Where  thy  spirit  beckoned  me; 

Ob,  to  look  on  —  oh,  to  die  on 
That  green  island  In  the  sea  I 

Oh,  to  look  into  thy  face, 
llid  the  glory  of  the  place  I 
Oh,  to  reach  that  isbuid  fair. 

And  (o  see  tbe  pa]m-ti«et  blowing. 
With  God's  glory  on  their  hairl 


Evermore  npon  the  grasa. 

From  Ibe  garish  glare  of  day. 
Sheltered  iweet,  the  soul  may  slr^y ; 
Bo  I  whoever  there  doth  ilsep. 

Mast  forever  and  forever 
DHU  alone  npon  the  deep. 

Oh,  tbe  island  lost  of  yon  I 
Oh,  tbe  days  that  are  no  more  I 
I  am  drifting  on  in  pain. 

And  tbe  morning  dew  will  never 
Wet  ny  sandalled  leat  agiln. 
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ZELDA'S  FORTCNE. 


CHAFTBB  II.   (continued.) 

'  She  Itudherbandonhiaiirrist:  but 
he  shook  it  off,  while  Lord  Liaburn 
hurried  to  her  side. 

"  Zelda ! "  he  stud  in  a  low  voice, 
sad  afrfud  of  fkttractinz  notice, 
"cornel  are  von  mad?  What  have 
joa  to  do  with  bim  ?  Come  —  the 
train  JeaTea  in  half  an  honr." 

"  Wait,"  she  said  to  Harold 
Vangban.  "  1  have  something  to  iv/ 
to  jtm  that  yaa  majr  care  to  hear  — 
that  70U  must  hear:  and  you,  too, 
Frank,"  she  added,  with  a  haif-sad 
■mile  :  it  had  never  occurred  to  her 
-  till  that  moment  how  she  might  wound 
him  whose  love  she  bad  gathered  to 
tiae,  and  to  throw  away  wnen  it  had 
(erred  it«  turn. 

"  What  is  it,  in  Heaven't  name  ?  " 
the  earl  aaked,  with  more  impatience 
in  bis  tone  than  had  been  there  since 
be  had  listened  to  Ladj  Penrose's 
lecture.  "  Come — you  can  tell  me, 
and  if  it  Is  of  coniequence,  of  course 
Br.  VanKbaii  can  know  it  through 
Eine.  Ah,  here  he  ia,"  he  said, 
as  the  aolicitor  came  up,  not  a  little 
smprised  to  see  tlie  earl,  as  be 
thought,  in  close  and  public  converaa- 
tioD  with  hia  late  client. 

"But  1  must  speak,"  said  Zelda, 
"  and   he  must  hear  what   I  have   to 


»ay." 


"  Then    for  God's   sake   let  i: 


get 


other  where  we  can  ^a — we  can't 
stand  here.  And  you'd  better  come 
too." 

"  The  more  (he  better,"  s^d  Zelda. 

The  doctor  followed  without  a 
word.  He  waa  still  under  the 
influence  of  a  bewildered  dream  in 
which  people  are  never  lurpriaed,  and 
loae  even  the  shadow  of  a  wiiL  He 
waa  Dot  angry  at  Lord  Lisbnm'a 
conduct,  or  even  hurt  —  it  waa  only 
too  justifiable,  according  to  appear- 
ances ;  his  spirit  waa  f^aij  broken  by 
this  last  blow  of  fortune,  and  his 
deapair,  when  he  thought  of  Claudia, 
now  at  last  lost  forever,  swallowed 
ap  all  other  things.  He  did  not  even 
know    where  he  was    going,  though 


he  had  some  faint  idea  of  enlisting  in 
the  army  under  a  feigned  name. 
Zelda  was  loo  strong  for  him  at  last, 
and  be  bad  fairly  jpven  in.  Even 
Carol,  in  spite  of  Claudia'a  letter, 
had  let  him  go  without  a  word  of  her 
or  a  shake  of  the  hand. 

"  Now  tell  me,"  she  said  to  the  doc- 
tor, "if  I  am  right  or  wrong.  You 
were  found  under  s  hedge  at  a  place 
called  Bamfield,  and  the  work-house 
people  gave  you  your  name.  Is  that 
true?  I  am  ri^t  ao  far,  then. 
I  am  a  Romani  Ckil,  you  know,  and 
we  know  of  such  tiunga.  Before 
they  found  you,  you  were  the  child 
of  a  great  Gorgio  gentleman :  his  name 
waa  Maynard — ne  lived  at  Harsb- 

"  Squire  Uaynard  of  Marshmead  ?  " 
broke  in  the  solicitor.  "Yea — he 
did  lose  a  son." 

"  And  did  yon  ever  hear  of  another 
child  ?  " 

"  He  had  a  daughter,  I'm  certain : 
but  afl«r  he  was  ruined  it  didn't 
matter  what  be  had.  The  girl  went 
to  live  with  an  old  nurse,  I  believe  — 
but  he  was  no  longer  my  client  at 
that  time :  he  had  no  affairs  to  man- 
age then." 

Lord  Liabom'a  heart  sunk  within 
bim :  what  new  mystery  was  be  to 
bear? 

"  I  am  she  —  I  am  that  second  child. 
1  am  your  sister,  your  Dadetkri  Tihat 
—  your  father's  girl.  Your  people 
are  mine.  And  so,"  she  added,  turn- 
ing gravely  to  Lord  Liaburn,  "good- 
by.     I  must  follow  him,  now)  " 

There  was  a  theatrical  touch  —  a 
sort  of  stage-trick  —  about  all  she 
did  or  said  deliberately.  All  her  in- 
tentional effects  were  more'  or  less 
borrowed  from  the  stage.  But  the 
mannerism,  the  afFectation  of  effect, 
covered  a  real,  strong,  pauionate  in- 
tention, as  was  evident  in  her  blazing 
eyes  and  quivering  hands.  Her  face 
did  not  soften  even  when  Lord  Lisbnm 
cried  out  in  wonder  and  dismay,  — 

"  Good  God,  Pauline  I  Are  yon 
mad,  or  am  I  ?  " 

"  Neither  —  It  ia  as  tfue  as  I  stand 
here.    I  knew  it  from — I  knew  it  at- 

"  King  —  tell  me,  what  does  she 
mean?'^ 

The  lawyer  amiled  complacently  — 
nothing  could  have  happened  more 
opportanely  to  save  hia  client  from  an 
unworthy  mttalltance  even  if  it  were 
not  as  true  as  it  seemed  to  be. 


"  Well,  my  lord,  speaking  as  one 
accustomed  to  deal  with  evidence, 
nothing  is  more  likely,  I  should  say. 
I  remember  the  loss  of  Squire  May- 
nard's  son  well,  and  it  is  clear  Miss 
Leczinska  has  heard  the  story  at 
first  hand.  It's  an  old  story,  though, 
and  there's  no  property  in  questfon 
—  I  should  say  let  it  alone.  Your 
lordship  told  me  yourself  you  knew 
nothing  about  Miss  Leczinaka's  fam- 
ily when  you  spoke  to  me  about  the 
settlementa,  and  so  she  might  just  as 
well    be   Squire   Maynard's   child   as 

But  what  only  seemed  likely  enough 
to  the  lawyer  was  as  clear  as 
daylight  to  Harold  Vanghan.  He 
groaned  almost  aloud.  The  sUaj  of 
hia  own  birth  and  childhood  might 
have  interested  him  once,  but  that  hia 
bond  to  Zelda  waa  even  more  real 
than  he  had  fancied  was  almost  too 
hard  to  bear.  It  was  worse  than  his 
social  doom  —  scarcely  lea*  bitter 
than  his  hopeless  estrangement  from 
Claudia.  Even  if  he  had  not  had 
ample  circumstantial  evidence  (or  be- 
lieving at  once  in  the  truth  of  the 
story,  he  would  have  been  inclined  to 
take  it  for  granted :  it  aeemed  that 
in  spite  of  his  struegles  against  destinv, 
in  spile  of  Clau£a,  Zelda  had  only 
lo  will  in  order  to  be  to  him  whatever 
she  pleased.    He  felt  helpless  in  her 

Lord  Lisbtim  soon  recovered  him- 
self—a young  Englishman  of  bis 
stamp  is  by  temper  and  training  as 
dignified  under  emotion  as  a  Bed 
Indian.  He  had  turned  very  grave 
and  pale ;  bnt  he  nnke  in  his  usual 
quiet    and  straightiorward  tone. 

"  I  cannot  say  bow  I  admire  yon 
for  wanting  to  do  your  duty, 
Pauline — for  being  willing  to  give  up 
all  things  for  one  who  was  bom  your 
brother,  whoever  he  may   be.     I  am 

C'  d  King  and  Dr.  Vaugliau  are  here, 
as    you    proclumed    what    yon 
tbonght   right  publicly,  so  will   I  say 

Eubl&ly  not  only  what  I  think  right, 
at  what  I  wiih  to  do.  Nothing 
that  has  happened  la  your  fault  —  you 
are  not  responsible  for  —  (or  him." 

"  My  lord,  my  lord,"  broke  in  the 
attorney,  while  Harold  Vaughan  stood 
silent,  "  the  doctor  has  been  acquitted 
by  a  jury — is  not  guilty  before  the 
law," 


pdging  I 
Vaughan 
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Unfl,  DOtluDg,  M  long  •«  1  lire, 
eftn  make  Any  diSereace  between  j'ou 
■nd  me." 

Zeldk  looked  at  him  with  rarprUe. 
Some  idea  that  she  wa«  giving  np, 
not  only  rank  and  wealth,  out  a  love 
mch  aa  she  conld  give,  but  had  oerer 
thonght  of  receivinz,  must  at  last  have 
■tnigffled  into  her  heart.  She  turned 
awaToer  eyei. 

"  la  it  true  that  I  bring  barin  to  all 

1  lodt  on  ?  "  she  spoke  half  aloud. 
"Bnt  1  will  do  to  no  more.  I  mutt 
leaTS  you  —  yon  love  me  too  much, 

2  am  afraid  —  love  mean*  much,  I 
fear,  tiat  I  did  not  understand. 
Ton  want  all  me,  and  I  can  give  yon 
none."  She  wu  not  wholly  falie  — 
■he  wai  really  filled  with  dismay  at 
the  anezpect«a  wrong  she  had  done. 
But  her  oeart  never  swerved.     "  Once 


low  him  to  the  world's  end,  evei 
&e  beat!  me  like  Aaron,  or  makes 
Cdt«ep  after  him  on  my  knees, 
maynate  me  if  he  likes,  but  he  c 
not  prevent  mv  following  him.  I  have 
power  to  help  'kim  in  a  way  you  k 
—    --\  good    aa 


lothing  of,  great  and  { 
tre.    Brother,  you  will  n 


t  off  a 
•later  who  leaves  all  tliat  love  her 
to  beyour  friend  1  " 

"X'auliDe — I  have  only  heard  one 
word  :  you  cannot  love  me — it  would 
make  you  miserable  to  be  my  wife  ?  " 

"  It  would  make  you  miserable,  and 
it  wonld  kill  me.  it  ia  kindneu 
to  aay  so  at  once  —  I  have  chosen. 
Good-by." 

"Zekla  — Pauline— Alice—  who- 
ever Ton  are,  I  roust  speak,"  at 
last  cried  ont  Harold  Vsughan.  "It 
ia  abanrd  you  can  feel  any  sister's 
affection  for  me,  who  have  only  known 
yon  in  ancb  a  way  that  —  that  my 
brain  reels  to  think  of.  Forget  you 
are  my  slater  —  leave  me  —  liird 
Idabura  may  rest  assured  that  I  shall 
never  trouble  either  him  or  you. 
Ton  have  no  duties  to  me.  Do  you 
leave  me,  and  let  me  go." 

"  Never  —  never.  !  will  never  be 
the  wife  of  any  man.  I  will  care 
for  you,  and  ^ou  must  care  for  me, 
nnleu  yon  wish  your  sister  to  die. 
We  both  need  one  another,  wlio  have 
no  friends.  It  is  for  you  to  lead 
me  back  into  the  old  ways.  I  have 
done  with  their  life  forever  —  it  has 
nearly  killed  me :  and  you  mutt  hate 
it  too.  It  is  not  for  us,  who  have 
fine  blood  in  our  hearts.  Come  with 
me,  and  I  will  show  you  how  to 
live  away  from  the  world.  Are  you 
not  heart-sick  of  slaving  and  evil- 
fpeaking  and  having  everybody's  hand 
against  you,  and  of  everything  that 
people    say    and    do  ?    Let  ni  leave 


1  he  spoke  out  like  a  brave  man, 
taongh  he  must  have  suffered  cruelly. 

"I  am  not  such  a  cad  as  to  keep 
you  to  a  promise  —  Pauline  I"  He 
■o  nearly  broke  down  that  he  conld 


only  say  one  other  word  —  "  Good- 
by?'  He  made  no  complaint,  nor 
railed  agunst  her  or  destiny,  though 
the  fox  gnawed  his   heart. 

*'  Come,  Sing,"  lie  said  suddenly, 
as  he  wrung  the  hand  she  held  ont 
to  him,  but  not  trusting  himself  to 
look  at  her  even  for  the  last  time  — 
"come,  we  shall  miss  the  train." 

And  so  he  departed,  leaving  Zelda 
and  Harold   Vaughan    alone  in   the 
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CHAPTER  XTi.  (^eotUinu^d.) 

Shb  was  exceedingly  polite  to  the 
curate,  for  persona  not  habitually 
•ccnatomed  to  good  company  are 
never  quiet  or  easy  in  tbeir  manners. 
At  soon  as  (hey  see  a  stranzer,  some 
hidden  mechanism  of  their  being 
impels  them  into  action  as  though 
they  moved  upon  wheels  and  springs. 
They  cannot  help  bein^  demonstra- 
tive and  oppressive.  First,  the  poor 
lady  bluiibed  at  the  recollection  of 
having  been  seen  by  the  curate  in 
her  night-cap  the  laat  time  be  bad 
paid  a  visit  to  his  superior.  Her 
feminine  instinct  told  her  that  Mr. 
Mowledy  was  not  the  tort  ot  person 
who  was  accustomed  to  partake  of  Irish 
stew  and  whiskev-punch  at  dinner. 
Then  she  resolved  in  a  truly  female 
spirit  of  kindness  and  perverse  enter- 

Srise  that  she  would  overcome  his 
isiike  to  such  good  things,  and  in  her 
own  miod  determined  to  make  him  a 
fuller  and  merrier  man  before  the 
afternoon  waa  much  older.  She  saw 
that  he  was  pale  and  sad  and  tired, 
and  all  the  better  feelings  of  the 
woman  kindled  at  the  tight  of  tuffer- 
ing  she  could  soothe  and  ^arm  away. 

"Bless  my  soul,  reverend  sir,"  ex- 
claimed Dr.  Forleoua,  rising,  and 
making  a  circle  with  bis  arma,  as  he 
took  on  his  double  reading  glasses  to 
get  a  better  view  of  his  cumta,  "  bless 
my  soul,  it  waa  only  yesterday  that 
I  waa  thinking  of  you,  my  worthy 
and  excellent  coadjutor.  £nniut  recti ; 
Amieiu  errtn*  in  re  incerlS  eemilur. 
I  think  with  Ennius,  and  thank  you 
for  your  timely  visit.  How  do  you 
do,  reverend  air  ;  how  do  yon  do  7" 
The  doctor  had  lost  none  of  his 
gmnd  ways,  though,  if  the  truth  must 
be  told,  he  reddened  a  little  as  he  re- 


tavem  ditiner,  and  the  recollection 
pricked  him  as  though  the  point  of  a 
shaip  needle  had  been  thmat  into  the 
quick  of  one  of  his  ntuls.  Tet  be 
would  have  done  the  tame  thing  again, 
to-day,  to-moiTOw,  for  bote  habits 
grow  upon  those  who  have  once  put 
Oiem  on,  and  Dr.  PcHleons  always 
wanted  money  ao  badly,  that  he  had 
learned  to  tmnk  any  means  by  which 


it  could  be  quietly  got  were  not  only 
justifiable,  hut  necessary. 

Meantime,  the  doctor*!  companion 
had  bustled  from  the  room,  and 
presently  recomed  with  a  very  rad 
Ace,  as  that  of  one  who  coaid  say, 
"Hal  hal  I  am  warm,  I  have  aeeD 
the  fire ; "  and  she  sat  down  on  tlie  ex- 
treme ^ge  of  her  chair,  apparently 
awaiting  some  fbreaeen  and  prepared 
event.  Then  came  a  sound  as  of 
atumbling  up  a  staircase,  and  some- 
thing bumped,  trembled,  and  clattered, 
and  jingled  aa  though  crockery  and 
glass  were  commixed  and  contending 
against  the  rickety  parlor  door.  Ths 
good  lady,  on  hospitable  thoughta  in- 
tent, hastened  to  open  it,  and  in 
steamed  tlie  departed  Iriih  stew,  again 
filling  the  air  with  its  fragrance,  and 
flanked  by  a  foaming  pint  of  porter, 
which  savory  things  hid  and  extin- 
guished a  small  maid-of-all-work  be-, 
neath  them. 

"  You  cannot  refuse  to  dine  witli  na, 
Hr.  MowledyV  aud  the  lady,  all 
a-blush  and  a-flutter  with  her  innocmt 
and  friendly  atratagem.  "  The  rector 
is  always  saying  now  far  it  is  from 
WakeGeld,  and  told  me  to  be  aura 
and  have  some  refreshment  ready  for 
you  next  time  vou  came." 

The  maid-of-all-work  having  extri- 
cated herself  from  her  burthen  and 
returned  to  iha  upper  world,  said  in 
a  loud  whisper,  "  Please,  mum,  Miator 
Philpotts  wouldn't  let  me  have  the 
beer  without  the  fawpunce,  mum,  he 
wouldn't  till  1  toll  dim  as  how  yon 
a  strange  gent  kum  mup  from  the 


"  That  will  do,  Susan  ]  go  down-atair^ 
and  mind  and  have  a  tea-kettle  of 
boiling  water  ready  when  I  ring." 
replied  the  houseke«per,  hastily,  trying 
to  smother  the  maid-of-all-woHc'a  ex- 
planaliona,  and  some  further  whispa<- 
ing  between  them  took  place  in  the 
paaaage,  but  the  curate  had  heard 
enongh  to  make  him  understand  and 
forgive  what  had  happened  to  the 
change  of  his  five-pound  note  at  the 
tavern ;  and  be  felt  a  strange  pitying 
sort  of  kindnesa  for  hia  superior, 
who  waa  ao  worthless,  so  generoos,  so 


] 


It  was  snrely  a  fine  kind  c^  polite- 
ness which  induced  Mr.  Mowkdy  to 
accept  the  dinner  offered  him  witboot 
further  pressing,  and  having  mlently 
returned  thanks  for  It  to  the  Giver  of 
all  good,  he  sat  down  and  thanked  the 


"  Delieim  illepjda  alque  ineleganttt," 
observed  the  doctor,  with  CMrdlal 
good  humor ;  "  but  an  Irish 
among  the  least  objectionable  of  onr 
home-made  dishes.  It  present*  leai 
resistance  to  the  teetn  than  oar 
national  roast  beef,  which  can  be  sel- 
dom enjoyed  in  perfection  by  a  sniall 
family,  and  it  is  more  savoi?  than  our 
famous  English  mutton  cooked  by  any 
other  method.  Pftu  ao/it  ^um 
tumplUt  is  sound  reaaon  in  an  empty 

"  We  have  naOina  elaa.  but  a  pie- 
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eon  pie,  uid  »n  »pple  tart,  Mid  wme 
eiuUrds,  Mr.  Mowledy,  to  th^  jou 
He  your  dinner,"  ttud  the  house- 
keeper, who  by  this  time  h»d  sent  the 
onall  maid-of-all-work  to  the  neigh- 
borins  pawnbroker'i  with  her  ahawl, 
end  uience  to  the  putrycook't  for 
tbeie  delicacies. 

"  'AvAa  yUp  iml  t^  iui9ela(  hni,"  re- 
mirked  the  doctor ;  "  I  wm  not  anare 
there  were  so  maay  good  things.  Mr 
dear — eheml  Mrs.  Wilkin s,  I  thiak 
I  will  myself  ta^te  that  piseon  pie. 
It  has  an  enticing  aspect  which  I  con- 
feu  captivates  me  ;  and  the  rectw, 
nothing  loth,  lat  down  to  a  second  din- 
When  it  was  orer,  the  housekeeper 
bought  a  bowl  of  punch,  which  she 
had  made  with  practised  art  down- 
iturs,  and  set  it  on  the  table,  after 
which  she  disappeared.  The  cnrate 
suffered  his  glass  to  be  filled  without 
invtest,  but  drank  nothing,  and  before 
Dr.  Porteous  could  drink  too  much 
the  humble  parish  priest  and  man  of 
God  gaTe  out  his  message. 
Dr.  Porteous  heard  him  to  the  end, 
■  and  then  caressed  his  chin  with  a 
wise  look  and  muttered,  "  Hum  I  ha  I  " 
Having  done  this,  he  poked  the 
fire,  sat  down,  drank  off  a  glass  of 
punch,  got  up  agaJTi,  and  walked  about 
the  room  with  his  hands  behind  him, 
^^larently  immersed  in  reflections 
too  deep  for  words.  Suddenly  he 
■topped  short  before  the  fire,  put  his 
btaaa  under  bis  coat-tails,  knitted 
his  brows,  and  looked  down  upon  the 

Being  satisfied  that  he  had  thus 
composed  a  face  and  air  suited  to  the 
9  of   a   doctor   of  divin- 


abroptly  into  his  countenance,  as  who 
should  say,  "  I  have  done  enough  for 
appearances." 

"Well,  now  reverend  sir,"  b^an 
Dr.  Forteotu,  swinging  his  double- 
eyeglass  in  his  ri^bt  hand,  and  thrust- 
ing the  other  into  the  yellowish 
shirt-frill,  which  still  preserved  some 
equality  of  outline  between  his  chest 
and  the  regions  immediately  beneath 
it —  "it  1  were  a  bishop,  you  know, 
or  a  gravB  old  fogy,  I  should  be 
obliged  to  say,  Acium  at,  it  is  all  up 
with  the  poor  woman,  and  read  you  a 
homily  about  submitting  to  the  de- 
crees of  providence.  But  I  won't  do 
that.  Perhaps  we  may  see  daylight 
presently,  for  I  can  generallv  find  my 
way  out  of  another  man's  scrape, 
even  if  I  cannot  oot  of  my  own. 
Viper«     ett    cogilare.      Let    nt   think 

"  1  an  anxious,"  said  the  curate, 
'  that  no  time  should  be  lost,  for  I 
much  fear  the  effect  of  prison  fare 
upon  a  form  so  frail  and  delicate  as 
that  of  the  person  who  is  accused, 
wrongfully  —  1    feel     assured     most 


■onirfullv." 
■•i6or/„ 


ornnts  ocfio  art,  led  faeit 
tapientiam.  The  more  haete  the 
woree  speed,"  answered  the  doctor, 


who  liked  the  sound  of  his  own  voice 
too  well  to  conclude  any  affair  hastily, 
'*  Nevertheless,  <nnnu  nimiuin  ionga 
properanii  tnora  at,  and  I  should  be 
the  last  person  to  deny  that  delay 
is  sometimes  disagreeable,  and  more 
especially  when  one  expects  a  remit- 

The  curate  fancied  that  there  was 
acuteness  and  experience  under  the 
theatrical  demeanor  and  rodomontade 
of  hie  chief,  so  he  only  bowed  his 
head  and  listened. 

"  Humph  1 "  said  the  doctor,  "  let 
us  set  our  heads  together,  reverend 
sir,  since  yon  take  an  interest  in 
this  accused  lady.  I  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  world,  which  is  en- 
tirely at  your  service,  and  —  take  an- 
other glass  of  punch.  Slullvm  etl  in 
laclu  copiUum  tibi  eveUere,  qvati 
calvtito  mttror  levaretur..^  wet  grief 
is  better  than  a  dry  one." 

Mr.  Mowledy  related  everything 
that  had  happened  to  him  since  he 
had  left  the  police  court,  as  far  aa  it 
bore  upon  the  point  at  Issue,  and  told 
Dr.  Porteous  that  ander  heaven  his 
sole  hope  now  was  centred  In  his 
grand   connection. 

"  He  can't  help  us  if  he  would,  and 
would  not  help  ni  if  he  could,"  said 
the  doctor,  generously  making  Mr. 
Mowledy's  case  his  own,  and  identify- 
ing himself  with  iL  "  A  cabinet  min- 
ister never  dare  do  anvthing." 

"I  have  some  knowledge,  said  Mr. 
Mowledv,  "  of  the  present  Lord 
ChancefloT.  I  was  once  present  at 
a  consultation  he  attended  in  my 
brother's  case.  We  seemed  to  take  a 
fancy  to  each  other,  and  had  some 
conversation  upon  a  moot  point  of  eo- 
clesiastical  law  afler  the  business  of 
the  consultation  was  over.  I  have 
considered  the  propriety  of  address- 
ing him.  Perhaps  he  may  remember 
me,  and  duty  demands  that  I  take 
no  rest  tiU  I  have  saved  innocent 
blood." 

"  The  I/>rd  Chancellor  is  the  last 
person  in  the  kin^om,  perhaps,  who 
could  assist  you  in  a  law  case.  He 
could  get  you  an  invitation  to  a  ball  at 
the  French  ambassador's,  or  to  dine 
with  the  Lord  Mayor ',  but  he  would  as 
soon  go  into  court  without  his  robes, 
as  interfere  with  a  magistrate's  decis- 
ion upon  private  grounds,  and  in  a 
private  manner." 

"  Suppose,"  inquired  Mr.  Mowledy, 
anxiously,  "  I  were  personally  to 
request  one  of  the  members  for  Dron- 
ington  to  ask  a  question  to-night  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  would  that 
enable  him  to  interfere  publicly  or 
call  the  attention  orgovemnlent  to  the 
subject,  BO  that  iniuitice  could  not 
be  done  in  a  corner  I  " 

"Not  for  the  world,"  replied  Dr. 
Porteous.  "  If  we  want  to  carry  your 
point  we  must  be  ulent  at  mice. 
A  single  word  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons would  call  up  the  law  officers  of 
the  crown.  It  would  be  regarded  as 
an  attack  on  government,  and  the 
poor  woman  would  no  longer  have 


a  chance  of  escape.  Tradesmen  like 
this  Mr.  Slopgood  have  always  some 
very  powerful  friends,  too ;  and  if  Ihev 
were  ever  so  little  in  the  wrong  it 
might  pay  them  to  frustrate  any  at- 
tempt at  inquiry  without  scruple." 

"Then  there  remains  nothing  but 
the  right  of  petition  to  the  crown," 
sighed  Mr.  Mowledy. 

"Fiddle-de-dee  1  Reverend  rir, 
pray  excuse  me,"  said  the  doctor, 
recoUectine  himself  and  hastening  to 
apologize  ^r  an  nnintentional  expres- 
sion of  disrespect  to  his  goesL  "  Pe- 
titions and  all  that  kind  of  thing  are 
merely  sounding  nonsense.  Hiey  do 
no  good.  Ihey  mean  nothing  but 
disappointment.  The  soverdgn  haf 
ceased  to  posses*  aoy  sort  of  author- 
ity, and  is  nothing  more  than  a  pri- 
vate person  tike  the  rest  of  us,  only 
more  averse  to  anything  in  the  shape 
of  pnblicitT." 

"Would  the  press  help  us?  The 
editor  of  the  Banner  was  my  colk^ 
tutor,"  urged  Mr.  Mowledy. 

"Ah I  reverend  sir,  and  an  excet 
lent  person  he  is,  too,"  said  Dr. 
Porteous,  whose  eyes  twinkled  with 
a  stray  gleam  of  good-humor,  which 
was  extinguished  almost  aa  soon  as 
it  appeared.  "  To  be  sore,  1  knew 
Littleton  very  well.  He  was  a  Deny 
of  Magdalen.  To  be  sure  I  But  he 
could  not  help  us,  I  am  afraid,  lust 
now.  No  sort  of  publicity  ever  ooM 
any  Kood  where  lawyers  are  oon- 
cemed.  It  only  teaches  your  opp<>- 
nents  how  to  frame  their  case  most 
awkwardly  to  meet  yours.  Ah  I  rev- 
erend sir,  I  see  you  are  still  very 
young ; "  and  Dr.  Porteous  smiled 
benevolently  down  upon  hit  rimple> 
minded  curate,  who  felt  somewhat 
abashed  by  his  conspicuous  want  of 
worldly  wisdom. 

"  Where,  sir,  is  power  to  be  found  ?  " 
asked  Mr.  Mowledy  sadly.  "Who 
can  and  will  help  the  oppressed,  and 
see  that  right  and  justice  are  ad- 
ministered without   respect   to    per- 

"  Ah  1 "  laid  the  doctor  good-hn- 
moredlv,  "  that  is  a  long  quettiait, 
with  which  we  have  fortunately  noth- 
ing to  do  at  present ;  but  the  first 
part  of  it  it  easily  answered.  Power 
IS  to  be  found  on  an  office  stool,  and 
the  present  King  of  England  is  King 
Cleric  —  a  very  despotic  and  abaolnta 
monarch  —  invisible,  supreme.  It  it 
really  of  no  use,  reverend  sir,  of  no 
use  at  all  going  to  peers  or  princes  if 
you  want  anything  done.  Secretaries, 
under-secretaries,  assistant  under- 
secretaries, senior  clerks,  thoee  are 
men  who  bold  authority ',  they  neariy 
all  know  and  trust  eai-h  other;  they 
form  a  onriotis  sort  of  secret  society, 
extending  over  the  civilized  warld. 
Its  rules  are  unwritten,  but  they  are 
thoroughly  understood  and  thoroughly 
binding.  Nobody  will  admit  that  we 
live  under  a  reign  of  clerks;  every 
man  of  experience  knows  it,  and  acta 
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6IUL10  VE8C0NA  -.    POET  AND  PAINTER. 
A  TALE. 


Is  the  records  of  Hietor/  then  are  few  things  more 
IndicrouB  than  the  ucounta  of  battles  Bmong  (he  Italian 
States  during  the  Middle  Ages.  We  read  of  long  arrays 
of  men-at-arniB,  hone  and  foot,  men  armed  with  all  known 
weapons  of  offence,  cross-bow-men,  men  with  the  long-bow, 
lancers  on  horseback,  pike-men  on  foot,  halberdiers,  srba- 
le*t-men,  and  men  widi  battle-axea.  The  colliaion  of  coQ' 
t«nding  forces  furnished  with  all  these  destructive  agencies 
might  seem  to  promise  a  carnage  absoliitelj  terrible.  Two 
moderately  brave  armies  so  contending  must,  it  might  be 
snpposed,  utterly  annihilate  each  other;  and  to  they  would 
hBTH,  no  doubt,  but  that  the  skill  of  men  had  been  as  busily 
at  work  to  protect  their  own  as  to  assail  their  enemies* 
bodies. 

For  the  time  the  arts  of  offence  and  of  defence  were 
equally  balanced.  The  knights  were  completely  encased 
in  steel  plates,  fiom  caDqae,  gorget,  and  back-piece,  to 
■teel  ganntiets  and  jamb^;  squires  in  their  coats-of-mail, 
with  helm  and  beaver  down ;  men-at-arms  in  steel  head- 
piece, with  breastplate  and  gusset;  even  the  bowmen  had 
the  MenA\j  paviae — the  huge  double  shield,  carried  by  an 
unarmed  companion,  and  held  before  him  aa  he  drew  his 
bow. 

Then  let  the  battle  rage,  let  the  knights  with  lance  in 
rest  spur  on  their  ranks  of  heavy  war-horses,  and  gallop 
to  die  shock  of  war;  let  bolts  and  arrows  darken  tbe  air, 
let  the  wRT-«rr  be  shouted,  the  clarion  ring  out  and  kettle- 
drum clang;  let  the  battle-axe  and  halbert  clash  down  on 
helmet  and  morion,  letlancei  splinter,  let  shields  be  dinted, 
let  swordt  flash  in  the  sun  and  the  (ire-sparks  fiy  off  every- 
jrhere,  under  the  min  of  angry  blows. 

Let  the  contending  hosts  fight  it  out  from  morning  till 
sunset;  and  when,  at  nigbtfall,  the  armies  shall  be  wearied 
to  ^e  death,  when  tbe  bodies  of  horses  shall  be  trembling 
nnder  the  load  of  steel  they  have  carried  all  day,  and  men 
worn  out  and  half  smothered  in  their  riveted  armor  —  then 
will  the  armies  draw  off.  and  count  their  dead  and  wounded. 
There  ore  none  to  count  A  few  may  be  missing,  but  of 
wonnds  and  death  there  is  nothing  at  all.  If  a  horse 
ttambles  and  hit  heavily  armed  rider  lalls,  then  indeed  be 
is  a  lost  man,  nnleii  his  own  side  can  stay  to  help  him  into 
the  saddle  again.  A  man  once  down  lies  prostrate  till  he 
Is  palled  up :  bis  armor  weighs  him  to  the  gronnd ;  but 
even  then  he  need  be  under  no  apprehension  of  the  co^p 
dt  grace  from  a  hostile  poignard  thrust  through  the  joints 
of  his  steel  plates ;  it  is  oulr  a  question  of  money.  He 
would  be  captured,  taken  to  his  enemy's  tent,  and  kept  in 
gentle  durance  till  his  fHeods  should  ransom  him.  True, 
if  he  fell  in  marshy  ground  he  was  in  peril,  for  his  own 
weight  and  his  armor's  might  force  him  deep  down  to  a 
muddy  and  inglorious  death.  So,  it  is  recorded,  there  fell 
three  warriors  in  a  morass  at  the  great  battle  of  Zagonara, 
in  142S,  BO  fell  and  so  were  drowned.  These  three  deaths 
were  the  only  casualties  on  either  side  I  but  a«  a  rule,  if  a 
warrior  fell,  and  fell  on  dry  ground,  his  worst  fat«  was 
wptore. 

In  this  harmleu  fashion  were  fields  won  in  the  fifteenth 
century  in  Italr.  There  was  much  of  the  elorious  circnm- 
stance  of  battle,  all  tbe  "  pomp  and  prodigality  of  war," 
and  none  of  its  peril,  no  ghastly  wounds,  no  groans, 
shrieks,  and  sighs.  The  griily  form  of  death  did  not  show 
on  these  Italian  battle-fields. 

The  two  towns  of  Fesaro  and  Rosciano  are  but  ten  miles 
apart,  and  when  my  story  opens,  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
filteenth' century,  there  was  no  very  apparent  reason  why 
the  inhabitants  of  the  one  town  should  not  be  on  friendly 
terms  with  those  of  the  other.  True,  the  men  of  Fesaro 
were  Goelphs,  and  the  men  of  Rosciano  were  GhibelUnes, 
but  these  German  words  had  quite  lost  their  original  sig- 
nification. They  had  come,  at  this  time,  to  have  no  other 
meaning  than  iibe^l  and  Conservative  —  the  Gnelph  was 


that  any 


the  Whig  of  those  days,  and  the  Ghibelline  the  T017 — 
but  this  constituted  no  reason  why  the  Pesarites  or  tbe 
Rosciano  men  should  wish  to  fight,  even  after  the  harmleaa 
fashion  of  that  time,  lliey  were,  however,  near  neighbora, 
and  they  were  Italians,  and  a  bitter  feud  had  existed  for 
many  generations. 

The  men  of  Rosciano  were  staunch  Ghibellines,  and  tlie 
staunchesC  among  them  were  the  old  tiunily  of  Vescona, 
which  dwelt  in  the  rambling,  melancholy-looking  house  in 
the  principal  square  of  the  town,  half  fortress,  half  palace ; 
with  its  narrow  slits  of  windows,  its  massive  gateway,  its 
battlemented  roof  with  bartizans  frowning  at  each  comer  : 
a  house  that,  well  provisioned,  could  stand  a  siege  —  that 
had,  indeed,  oflen  stood  out  Wiunst  risings  of  the  mnl- 
titude :  for  the  Vesconas  were  Uie  chief  men  of  the  town 
and  district,  and  |usually  held  the  high  offices  of  state. 
The  family  now  consisted  of  but  four  members,  the  fattier 
and  his  three  sons.  They  were  poor;  an  honoraJble 
poverty,  for  having  often  held  high  office,  the  fact  of  Ih^ 
poverty  was  a  ground  of  consideration  from  their  fellow 
citizens. 

Now,  in  Rosciano,  the  talk  was  of  another  battle.  Black- 
smith and  armorers  were  busy  with  tlte  rivets  of  men's 
armor ;  horses  were  being  looked  up,  cross-bows  atnmg, 
lances  and  swords  sharpened,  for  another  ineffectual  bodi- 
bat.  The  men  of  Fesaro  had  been  intolerably  offenrive  of 
late,  and  a  demonstration  was  absolutely  necessary.  Tlie 
fighting  men  on  both  sides  were  so  nearly  equal,  tnat 
decisive  engagement  was  not  dreamt  of,  and  the 
of  the  two  forces  were  so  well  known  to  each  other  that 
each  army  would  leave  its  respective  city  at  the  same  hoar, 
and  meet  half  way  on  a  certain  plain,  where  the  enconater 
would  take  place. 

Giulio  Vescona,  the  youngest  of  the  three  lirothers,  wai 
to  wear  plate  armor  for  the  first  time,  and  ride  with  hie 
elder  brothers  by  their  father's  hand.  This  circumstance 
was  rather  a  jest  in  the  Vescona  family,  for  in  truth  Giulio 
was  not  of  toe  stalwart  build  of  his  brothers,  and  to  ride 
for  a  whole  day  under  the  heavy  panoply  of  steel  required 
no  boyish  frame  or  muscle. 

The  day  came.  In  the  great  square  befbre  the  house  of 
the  Vesconas  men  l>egan  to  gather  from  early  dawn.  The 
town  was  all  afoot ;  colored  hangings  were  thrust  out  from 
windows  looking  upon  the  square,  ^e  cross-bow-men  were 
gathered  in  one  group,  the  pike-men  in  another,  horses  gayljr 
caparisoned  were  led  about;  then,  aa  the  sun  grew  h^^ 
tbe  horsemen  tiegan  to  form  in  squadron.  Then  the  gal«. 
way  of  the  palace  was  thrown  open,  and  four  men  were 
seen  bearing  out  a  great  cask  of  wine;  others  followed 
with  bread  and  meat;  and  tbe  grateful  multitude  of  fighting 
men  shouted  out  their  appreciation  of  this  attention  to 
their  comforts  on  the  part  of  (heir  favorite  leader. 

Then  the  kn^hta  in  full  armor,  with  plumes  waving, 
arrived  in  groups  of  three  or  four,  by  the  different  street*, 
and  tbe  bands  of  horsemen  began  to  form  in  line.  Hen 
the  great  gateway  of  the  Vescona  Palace  was  thrown  open, 
and  the  thirty  or  forty  rettuners  of  tbe  house  rode  throngh 
—  at  their  head  old  Veacona  himself  and  bis  three  sons  — 
each  man  of  the  troop  wearing  tbe  white  plume  of  the 
Vesconas;  the  four  leaders  alone  with  their  visors  up,  each 
of  them  with  his  white  shield  hanging  to  his  shoulder,  cm 
every  shield  three  brandons  infiamed  on  a  6eld  sable, 
issuant  from  a  bearing  gules,  and  the  device,  "  I  bum." 

The  father,  a  white-haired  old  man  of  over  sixty,  a  wily, 
wary  Italian,  knowing  how  grateful  to  hia  fellow-citizena 
was  this  pomp  and  show  of  war;  the  elder  sons,  atnmg, 
black-bearded  men  of  forty,  easer  for  the  honor  of  tbe 
familv;  Giulio,  a  son  hr  a  secona  marriage,  a  slim  vontK, 
with  light  hair  and  a  fair  boyish  face ;  an  actire,  well-made 

i'Oiing  man  of  two  or  three- and -twenty,  but  whoae  frame 
Doked  like  a  girl's  betide  his  broad-shouldered  and  stmng- 
limbed  father  and  brothers. 

Then  the  banner  and  flag  bearers  fell  into  their  placea, 
and  the  little  army  of  some  fifleen  hundred  men  defiled 
from  the  square  in  what  we  should  now  call  columnt  of 
companies,  each  company  under  the  order  t£  its  leader, 
and  each  wearing  hit  plumes,  color,  or  heraldio  deric^ 
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Put  the  c\tf  gate,  put  tbe  entowered  b&rbicMi  with  its 
drawbridge,  put  the  ringle-arched  bridge  over  the  riTsr, 
where  the  euU  w&ten  beneath  caueht  the  fluh  of  the  iteel 
pUtes  of  the  armor  ind  reflected  the  gandj*  coloring  of  the 
Dannen  and  forest  of  (pean;  along  the  rockj  ground  the 
troop*  went  on,  creeping  like  a  long  make  amonz  the  de- 
files of  the  hilli,  and  emerging  at  lait  where  the  first  new 
of  the  tea  is  got,  with  the  broad,  olive-tree  covered  plain 
of  Cortona  between  them  and 'the  town  of  Peaoro.  Far 
off.  Dear  the  citf,  a  dense  column  of  dost  moTed  alowlv 
towards  them  on  the  plain,  and  here  and  there,  tl^Qaeh 
the  imoke-like  duit,  practised  ejes  could  diBtinKuish  Om 
glimmer  of  spear-headi  and  polished  armor.  It  was  the 
army  of  Fesaro.  Then  the  men  of  Rosniano  bnng  for  a 
space  amonK  the  acclirltie*  of  the  mountain,  while  their 
leaders  conferred ;  and  presentlj  the  band,  reaching  down 
into  the  [>IaiQ,  deploj'ed  in  line  of  battle,  and  slowly 
advanced  in  perfect    silence  to  the  encounter   of  their 


It  was  not  till  they  were  within  two  hundred  yards  of 
each  other  that  the  rival  hosts  drew  up.  The  trumpets 
sounded  a  shrill  fanfare,  the  knights  <&ew  down  their 
~---i,  and  at  the  same  moment  a  cloud  of  arrows  and 


bow  bolts  started  from  each  army.  The  knights  tlf;htened 
'their  reins,  fixed  themselves  firmly  in  their  saddles,  set 
their  Iftnces  in  rest,  and  leaning  well  forward,  urged  their 
horses  to  a  alow  canter  —  to  Im  quickened  into  a  hand 
nilop  after  the  first  few  yards.  Tlien  the  crash  of  the  onset, 
the  splintering  of  spears,  the  shouting  of  war-cries,  the  fall 
of  horses,  the  mishaps  of  riders,  crashing  blows  on  the 
helmet  making  the  senses  reel,  the  full  impact  of  spear- 
heads against  men's  chests  causing  them  to  gasp  for  breath; 
but,  as  jet,  no  wounds  and  no  prisoners. 

So  t^ey  fought  the  livelong  day  ;  both  armies  resting  at 
times  b;  mutual  consent,  from  veiy  weariness,  for  Iradk 
breath  and  coolness;  then,  again,  the  fanfare,  Qie  charge, 
and  the  crash  of  arms.  Towards  evening  the  men  of  Eos- 
ciano  thought  they  were  gainiog  theadvantase;  theFesa- 
rites  have  given  ground  more  than  a  mile.  "  Let  lu  drive 
the  Guelphs  into  Fesaro  1  "  shouted  the  two  sons  of  old  Ve»- 
oona,  and  they  led  the  charge  once  again,  followed  by  ^e 
boldest  among  their  men  and  among  them  by  Giulio,  into 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy ;  but  the  Fesarites  njlied,  and 
closed  in  their  ranks.  "  Back  I  "  shouted  the  leader  of  the 
Bosciano  men,  and  his  lancers  backed  their  horses  from  the 
crowd  of  their  assailants.  Ginlio  heard  him,  bnt  he  had 
lost  his  bead.  His  lance  had  long  ago  fallen  from  his  nn- 
practiaed  hand,  but  with  his  swora  he  dealt,  if  not  destmo- 
tion,  at  least  some  very  dangerous-looking  blows  amone  the 
crowd  of  his  enemies,  by  whom  he  was  being  hustled,  un- 
consciously to  himself,  along  the  road  to  Pesaro.  The 
donda  of  dust  did  what  the  smoke  of  gunpowder  does  in 
modem  warfare,  and  not  till  after  the  retreat  of  his  own 
people  did  they  miw  him  from  their  number. 

Now  that  he  was  surrounded,  each  Feearite,  seeing  the 
Yescona  device  on  his  shield,  disregarded  the  four  or  five 
cavaliers  who  had  followed  the  white  pinme  into  the  milie, 
and  strove  to  make  Giulio  his  prisoner;  bnt  the  skilftUly 
brandished  sword  kept  them  at  a  pmdent  distance,  till  one 
stout  Pesarita  warrior,  backing  his  horse  to  a  little  distance, 
charged  with  his  spear  in  rest,  and  buried  it  in  the  chest 
of  trtulio's  horse.  A  spirt  of  blood  gushed  out,  and  the 
horse  reared  high  in  air,  and  failing,  horse  and  rider  lay 
together  —  the  horse  dead,  the  rider  stunned,  hampered 
and  powerless  beneath  him.  They  pulled  the  dead  body 
of  thenorsefTomoffGiulia,  and  thinking  from  his  lying  there 
motionless  that  he  had  fainted,  they  raised  his  visor.  The 
stalwart  knight  who  had  unhorsed  mm  lifted  his  own  beaver, 
and,  recognizing  the  pale  features  of  Yescona' s  youngest 
SMI,  exclaimed,  "  Uessire  Ginlio  Yescona,  you  are  my  pris- 
oner —  the  prisoner  of  Francisco  Ferrati,  the  Fotter  of 
Pesaro  I" 

Giulio  was  not  a  young  man  easily  depressed  by  adverse 
circnmstances.  Uis  life  had,  to  tome  extent,  partaken  of 
theeventful  character  of  his  family's  fortunes.  His  father's 
political  status  in  the  Commonwealth  —  one  day  the  fsviR>> 


Ite  of  tha  people,  the  next  denounced  as  a  traitor  or  exe- 
crated as  a  tyrant  —  one  day  flattered,  courted,  and  re- 
spected, the  next  blockaded  in  his  own  bouse,  and  with  his 
own  and  his  children's  lives  in  his  hand ;  all  this  had  some- 
what accustomed  Giulio  to  sudden  reverses  of  fortune.  So 
that,  feeling  tliat  on  the  whole  he  had  not  fuled  of  his  duty 
in  the  battle  nor  been  captured  disgracefully,  he  regained 
his  OBual  spirits  after  he  had  been  placed  on  a  fresh  norse. 
True,  he  was  a  captive,  a  foot  soldier  on  either  side  of  his 
horse,  with  a  hand  on  each  rein,  escortine  him.  By  his 
side  rode  the  Fotter,  and  they  conversed  affably  and  conrtft- 
ously  as  they  rode  into  Pesaro. 

Ihat  riding  through  the  streets  of  the  hostile  city  prom- 
ised to  be  alittle  mortifying,  bat  it  was  not  so  ;  thepeople 
were  so  triumphant  at  seeing  a  son  of  their  great  eneii^ 
Yescona  a  prisoner  of  war,  that  they  could  hardly  contain 
their  joy. '  Then  the  news  he^ui  to  spread  that  the  pris- 
oner was  a  perfect  Rolando  —  Uiat  he  had  fought  like  alion, 
and  only  succumbed  when  bruised  and  hampered  by  his 

Sing  horse  ;  and  before  the  party  had  reached  the  hous« 
the  Fotter  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude  seemed  ai 
much  in  honor  of  the  captive  as  of  the  captarers. 

Notwithstanding  the  contentions  between  Fesaro  and 
Bosciano,  the  people  of  either  city  were  by  no  meana  on 
unfriendly  terms.  Frequent  as  were  statesof  war,  truces 
were  still  more  frequent.  The  people  of  the  two  towns 
bought,  sold,  and  even  married  with  each  other.  What  was 
Eossip  in  Pesaro  was  acceptable  as  news  in  Bosciano.  So 
Uiat  Giulio  knew  all  about  Ferrati,  the  Fotter  of  Fesaio,  m 
he  delighted  Ui  style  himself,  befhre  this  day. 

Francisco  Ferrati  was  the  yoanger  son  of  a  neighboring 
fkmily  of  gentle  birth.  Suffering  as  a  younger  son  fixm 
the  prevailmg  impecunioslty  to  which  noble  bailies  in 
Ital^,  and  younger  sons  in  every  country,  have  always  been 
subject,  he  haa  betaken  himself  to  the  trade  of  potter,  in 
the  which  he  had  prospered  exceedingly,  and  waa  now  a 
rich  man  and  the  Prince  of  Pesaro  potters  —  Fesaro  bring,* 
at  this  period,  the  chef  lieu ,  the  haadqnarters  of  the  potteA 
art  in  Italy,  and  the  trade  was  in  such  estimation  that,  like 
the  trade  of  glassmaklng  in  France,  which  had  itamntils- 
homme)  varieri  —  its  nohle  alass-blowers  —  many  scions  of 
good  families  engaged  in  this  lucrative  and  honmntble  por- 

The  Potter  was  the  richest  man  and  the  most  inflnanUal 
citizen  in  Fesaro,  and  ids  house  was  the  best  house  in  the 
town,  with  its  conrt-^ard  and  interior  balconies. 

Arriving  in  the  ci^,  the  Potter's  band,  for  he  too  was  the 
leader  of  a  companv  of  lancers,  crowded  into  the  oonrt- 
yard  of  tbeir  cliief  s  house  :  tlie  great  gates  clanged  behind, 
and  the  servants  and  ladies  (tf  the  family,  l)Mring  huM 
bowls  and  tieakers  of  wine,  and  great  dishes  piled  witti 
bread  and  fruit,  mingled  with  the  group  of  disraoonting 
horsemen,  and  offeretf  these  refreshments  to  the  returning 
combatants.  The  ladies  —  an  elderly  ladv,  the  Potter^ 
wife,  and  a  youne  lady,  his  daughter  —  aavanced  towarda 
the  master  of  the  house. 

"  This  is  our  guest,"  said  the  Fotter  conrteonsly.  "  I  do 
not  ask  him  for  his  parole." 

"  I  accord  it  freely,"  said  Giulio,  looking  at  the  yonng 
lady. 

She  smiled  at  the  compliment,  and  her  father  lau^d  at 
the  ^ood  spirits  of  his  prisoner. 

Giulio,  however,  meant  as  much  as  he  said.  The  con- 
versation of  the  Potter,  interesting  up  to  that  moment,  had 
suddenly  fallen  on  distracted  ears;  even  the  clang  of  the 
great  iron  gates  closing  behind  him,  which  might  have 
seemed  to  shut  him  into  this  narrow  court-yard  and  toll  the 
knell  of  his  parting  flreedinn,  failed  to  reach  his  senaes,  for 
at  that  moment  Olympia  Ferrati  was  descending  tha  broad 
marble  staircase  of  the  house. 

Poets  have  the  melancholy  prerogative  of  falling  in 
love  at  first  sight,  and  Giulio  was  a  poet.  Perhaps  only  a 
rhvmester  befbra,  bnt  a  poet  then  and  thereafW.  Befora 
Olympia,  with  stately  and  graceful  movements,  bad  reached 
the  lowest  step,  she  nad  conquered  the  love  of  Giulio  Yes- 
cona. A  woman  of  the  diviner  sort  ;  taller  than  most  of  her 
sex,  with  none  of  the  mere  feminine  prettiness  of  delicatft 
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limb,  slim  figure,  and  affected  mien  and  Bpeecb,butagraDd, 
niasBive  form,  a  girlish  Juno,  who  ahcwed  in  her  dighteat 
gesture  the  tme  godd«aa  grace.  Dnrk,  wary  hair,  comine 
doim  low  on  a  broad  amooth  forehead ;  deep-set  eyea,  with 
an  infinite  depth  and  tenderneiR  in  them ;  a  mouth  with  the 
fhll  lipa,  Che  soft  modelling  round  them,  and  that  half -defiant 
look  whith  the  iculptori  of  ancient  Greece  mi^  to  the 
Queen  of  Heaven.  A  complexion  not  red  and  white,  like 
that  of  Tulgar  mortal  beauties,  but  of  a  ungle  pervading 
tone,  here  lofteniiig  into  pearly  tdnta,  and  deepening  there 
into  rich  amber  loneii  such  a  complexion  aa  the  great 
maitOTi  oF  old  paint  in  beautiful  women  —  a  complexion 
which  ihowB  thniagh  the  akin  that  so-called  "  luce  inferno," 
that  glow  of  inner  light,  the  rarest  natural  beautj,  and 
which  only  a  few  of  Uie  greatest  muCers  have  transferred 
to  their  canvases.  ~ 

There  u,  ai  we  all  know,  a  certain  feeling  of  awe  engen- 
dered in  u«  when  we  gaie  upon  any  being,  even  if  it  be  but 
an  animal,  which  represents  the  greatest  strength,  force, 
courage,  siie,  or  beauty,  to  which  its  race  can  attain.  A 
tiger  or  a  lion  awes  us,  even  in  captivity,  by  its  huge  dor- 
mant strength,  its  fearful  enei^,  underlying  the  perfect 
munetry  and  grace  of  its  form.  So  was  Giulio'*  admira- 
tion tempered  by  a  feeling  almost  akin  to  awe  at  the  pei^ 
feet  majesty  of  t>eauty  and  grace  in  this  woman.  Her 
shapely  limbs,  deep  chest,  ftiU  rounded  throat,  and  strong, 
supple  hands,  seemed  to  evidence  an  actual  bodily  streng£ 
ontKT  the  sinuous  grace  of  her  movements;  just  as  the 
repose  of  her  features  concealed  a  dormant  intensity  of 
•ome  kind  — perhaps,  thought  Giulio,  of  tenderness,  per- 
haps of  cruel^. 

When  the  hiitorv  of  dress  comes  to  be  written  in  a 
■erioas  and  philosopbical  spirit^  when  it  comes  (o  be  under- 
stood how  the  form  and  material  of  clothing  and  the  man- 
ner*, morals,  and  spirit  of  each  age,  react  with  most  subtle 
and  complicated  force  upon  each  other,  we  shall  have  made 
one  more  step  towards  uie  advancement  of  human  wisdom. 
Probably  the  philosophers  of  the  tiiture  will  begin  with 
diriding  history  into  ages,  like  the  stone,  bronze,  and  iron 
ages  of  the  etfanologisl  ;  so,  naming  each  age  afler  its  pre- 
dominating feature  of  dress,  we  might  first  nave  the  age  of 
ochre  and  woad.  Following  upon  this  will  come  the  age  of 
the  skins  of  animals ;  then  the  age  of  woolen  cloths  \  then 
that  of  liiken  cloth;  tbllowing  that,  the  age  of  velvets  and 
silks,  and  here  we  should  have  the  age  of  painted  skins 
again  (so  strangely  does  history  repeat  itself),  till,  finally, 
we  should  come  to  the  present  age  —  the  age  of  fiimsy 
materials,  stiffened  out  of^  all  sympathy  with  ttw  body  they 
clothe ;  the  age  of  muslins  and  starch  ;  an  age  of  shams, 
because  there  is  often  ai  much  flour  paste  ai  material  in  a 
woman's  clothing,  because  dress  not  only  covers  but  con- 
ceals the  form,  and  a  skilful  dressmaker,  being  granted  a 
small  waist  and  sb^ght  shoulders,  will  place  deformity 
itself  on  a  par  with  perlect  symmetry.  How  far  this  vitia- 
tion of  our  taite  —  proceeding  from  the  inKenoilv  of  the 
most  inartistic  people  in  Europe  —  will  teU,  or  nas  told, 
upon  the  sjurit  of  the  age,  is  the  business  of  the  future 
philosopher  of  dress,  and  does  not  become  the  present  hum- 
ble writer  to  inquire. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  write  it  was  the  age  of  close- 
f:i:itiT  dress  for  men  and  women;  dress  in  which  neither 
tjie  withered  limbs  of  age  nor  the  wasted  or  diitorl«d  forms 
of  disease,  debility,  or  deformity,  could  pass  themselves  off 
for  lusty  youth  or  vigorous  health. 

If  the  reader  will  imagine  a  ladv  dressed  in  a  modem 
riding  habit  made  of  pale  green  silk,  cut  square  and  open 
in  the  fi^>nt,  with  a  scanty  skirt  nearly  touching  the  ground 
before  and  trailing  same  feet  behind  the  wearer ;  on  the 
Upper  part  of  each  arm  a  sort  of  r^sed  epaulette,  marked 
by  tiny  slashings,  showing  a  deep  rose-colored  satin  Hiking 
beneath ;  the  upper  ftart  of  the  dress  not  defined  by  a  belt 
at  the  waist,  but  melting  gradually  into  the  skirt ;  if  he  can 
imagine  this,  he  will  luve  some  notion  of  Olympia  Fer- 
ra^  drais.  But  no  mere  description  will  give  a  just  idea, 
to  nl  modems,  of  the  exquisite  beauty  of  these  mediteval 
dlks ;  not,  like  the  productions  of  our  looms,  made  heavy 


and  stiffened  out  with  ^m,  and  falling  in  ugly,  angular 
folds,  but  a  silk,  soft,  pliant,  and  elastic  as  a  cobwe^  en- 
Ibldiiw  the  limbs  like  a  thin,  felted  cloth,  having  gold 
threads  running  through  its  texture ;  a  silk  which  light- 
ened with  the  light  and  deepened  into  a  dark  glow  with 
the  shadow  at  each  movement  and  gesture  of  the  wearer, 
with  the  play  and  motion  of  some  colored  liquid.  This 
was  the  sort  of  dress  that  the  old  Eufflisb  poet  meant  when 
he  rhymed  of  the  "iweet  liquefaction"'  and  the  "brave 
vibrauon  "  erf*  hia  mistress's  dress. 

Gialio  lived  on  in  the  Potter's  bouse  quite  hapjuly.  He 
and  the  Potter's  daughter  were  thrown  mncb  into  t»A 
other's  society.  There  were  moments  when  the  young  maa 
was  on  the  point  of  falling  into  the  very  abyss  and  vort«x 
of  love,  so  nearly  irresistible  was  Olympia  ;  bathe  reflected 
how  absolutely  impossible  it  wonld  be  for  him  to  mate  with 
Olympia  Ferrati  —  how  impossible  marriage  was  between 
members  of  two  families  in  such  irreconcilable  hostility  as 
his  father's  and  the  Potter's.  For  not  onl^  did  hia  father 
abhor  and  despise  the  very  name  of  Pesante  and  Goelpl^ 
hnt  he  concentrated  all  that  contempt  and  hatred  upp»  the 
Potter,  the  ruling  spirit  of  Peaaro.  Moreover,  Ginlio  well 
knew  that  hia  marriage  into  a  family  so  thoroughly  obnox- 
ious to  all  the  lympaUiies  of  his  fellow-townsmen  wonld  b« 
destructive  of  the  long  prestige  of  hia  own  &mily;  and 
Giulio  Vescona,  if  not  a  patriot,  was,  like  all  hb  conn^- 
men,  a  violent  partisan  —  a  citizen  of  Bosciano,  whose 
patriotism  was  concentrated  into  a  passionate  love  for  bis 
native  town  and  his  own  great  bouse.. 

So  Giulio  was  of  a  prudence  exceeding  the  pradence  of 
poets;  he  reaolved  not  to  fall  in  love,  and  he  came,  alter  a 
time,  fiilly  to  persuade  himself  that  be  had  not  dona  so^ 
and  that  he  did  not  mean  to.  Still,  he  found  that  the  days 
of  his  captivity  passed  delightfullv.  There  was  a  great 
deal  to  do  and  see  in  the  Potter's  bouse.  There  waa  the 
buaineaa  of  the  pottery,  workmen  turning  plates  and  dishes 
on  the  wheel,  other  workmen  cunningly  compounding  the 
glazes,  mixed  in  great  vats  and  looking  like  cream;  and, 
finally,  there  were  the  planters,  many  of  mem  men  of  gentle 
birth,  who  drew  the  designs  on  the  plates  and  vasee.  And 
Olvmpia  explaining  all  this  to  him,  be  waa  fired  with  a 
audden  ambition  to  be  at  work  too. 

They  stopped  to  watch  the  work  of  an  old  man,  one  of 
the  most  expert  of  the  painters.  He  had  branght  hia  eaael, 
hia  painting-bench,  and  his  twenty  or  thirty  little  pots  id 
prepared  colors  into  the  court'yard.  His  brush  travelled 
slowly  and  carefully  over  the  wUte  glazed  surface  of  a  dish, 
on  which  he  was  painting  a  landscape  with  a  dance  of 
nymphs  and  satyrs. 

"It  looks  very  easy,"  aoid  Ginlio  Vescona. 

"  Ah  t "    saia    Olympia ;    "  but   first  yon    must  be    a 

"  Well,"  said  Ginlio,  who  had  unbounded  confidence  in 
bis  skill  with  the  brush,  "  and  what  more  ?  " 

"  When  you  have  learnt  to  paint  you  must  forget  nearly 
all  you  know.  You  put  a  coIot  on,  and  when  it  is  fired  in 
the  kilo,  it  changes  and  comes  out  quite  a  different  color." 

"  I  must  try,"  said  Giulio ;  eo  be  was  given  a  temk-cotta 
dish,  on  which  a  whitish  glaze  had  been  laid  and  the  plate 
agun  fired.  Then  Giulio,  taking  up  the  painter's  patette 
covered  with  gray  mixtures,  which  be  was  told  would  torn 
into  various  tints  with  the  action  of  the  fire,  proceeded, 
after  a  lecture  from  the  artist,  to  dip  a  thick  brush  into  tiw 
first  tint  that  came  to  hia  hand,  and,  with  a  rapid  and  dul- 
ful  touch,  he  drew  all  round  die  rim  of  the  dish  one  of 
those  flowing  scroll  patterns  which  no  hand  less  bold  and 
true,  and  no  fancy  less  fertile  than  an  Italian's,  can  com- 

"  The  young  gentleman  is  a  master,"  said  the  artist,  lost 
in  admiration  of  Giulio'i  singular  skill  wich  Che  brush. 

His  design  finished,  in  a  dirty  gray  tint,  he  asked  what 
color  it  would  turn  out,  and  being  told  a  dull  red,  he  asked 
for  the  bine  pigment,  and  dipping  his  brush  in  that, 
begged  Olympia  to  let  him  draw  obt  figure  in  the  centra 
of  the  dish. 

She  was  at  that  moment  standing  .with  her  hand  on  a 
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Ktneh  greybouod,  who  hsd  followed  them  through  the 
worKi.  He  sketched  in  the  two  figorai  io  a  few  mmutei. 
The  old  artist,  atanding  behind  them,  smiled  at  the  biota 
and  tmndgeB  which  Giolio's  inezperience  of  the  Intnctable 
"vthicle"  cauaed  him  to  make,  ever  and  anon  breaking 
into  ezctamatiDni  of  aatonithment  at  the  yuung  man's 
qnicknesi  and  (lexterLCr,  for  there,  on  the  dieh,  was  eicel- 
loDtlj  Bxpreased,  in  Giulio'a  teemingly  careleti  touches, 
OlTmpia's  tall,  majeitic  figure  with  ita  rare  grace,  her  hand 
reitine  on  and  careuing  the  animal  at  her  aide,  and  the 
tail  ajender  hound  atandiag  bj  her,  with  bia  soake-Uke 
head  uptoraed  to  bis  miatresi's  face. 

The  old  painter  took  the  dieh  in  his  bands.  "  It  ii  the 
work  of  a  true  artiit,"  he  said,  looking  at  the  graj  lines  on 
its  surface.  "  Look  at  it,"  he  said,  "  and  look  at  the  work 
I  can  do  —  1,  who  have  been  toiling  at  Gspire-painting  all 
mj  life  1  If  I  draw  a  nymph  or  a  Venus,  she  is  as  stiff  as  a 
pine  tree;  and  this  tx^,  with  my  own  brash,  in  one  mo- 
ment give*  ttte  verj  air  of  motion  to  his  fignres.  Look, 
Oljmpia,  at  the  grace  and  life  of  Ihis;  it  is  yourself,  your 
own  (oul  breathes  on  this  plate.  By  Hearen  I  "  he  ex- 
claimed, with  true  artiatic  enthusiaam, "  it  lives,  it  moves  I  " 
Then  reversiiij 
pnt  our  marks 

Thereupon  Glulio,  taking  np  a  wet  brash,  drew  the 
l^ted  torch,  or  brand,  the  device  of  his  family,  and  under 
it  their  legend,  "  I  bum."  With  the  same  brush  he  drew  a 
ribbon-like  scroll  above  the  head  of  Olympia,  and  in  It 
wrote  the  words  "  Olympia  Bella."  "  Otherwise,"  said 
Giulio,  wih  a  laugh,  "  the  world  might  not  gneaa  that  it 
was  either  Olympia  or  Bella!  " 

Pesaro  was  the  fint  place  where  the  now  famooa  Italian 
earthen^rare  known  as  Majolica  was  made,  and  there  are 
modem  collectors  of  this  ware  who  would  gladly  give  its 
fall  weight  in  silver  coin  for  any  one  of  the  pile  of  painted 
dislies,  vases,  bowls,  jars,  and  pilgrim  bottles  that  lay  in 
the  Potter's  court-yard  —  their  weight  in  silver,  and  even 
more.  It  is  knowD  that,  not  very  Ion;  ago,  a  Majolica  diih 
WIS  publicly  sold  for  three  times  its  own  wetaht  in  gold, 
and  many  people  tbought  that  ita  beauty  and  rarity  de- 
served the  price. 

Francisco  Ferrate  was  not  quite  >o  bigoted  in  Us  politi- 
cal antipathies  as  the  head  of  the  Vescona  fhmily.  He  was 
a  man  of  peace.  His  influence  with  Ms  fellow-citiiena  de- 
pended a  good  deal  upon  his  wealth,  and  the  proeperitjr  of 
fiia  trade  was  impaired  by  the  never-ending  contentions 
between  the  two  neighboring  cities.  He  saw  what  he 
thought  a  growing  affection  between  the  aon  of  the  Pesaro 
chief  and  nil  own  daughter,  and  he  saw  it  without  dis- 
pleasure. What  if  a  union  between  the  two  families 
should  bring  about  a  lasting  peace  between  the  towns? 
When  the  messenger  came  from  Rosciano  to  treat  for 
Giulio's  ranaom,  the  Potter  sent  back  courteous  messages 
to  say  that  every  attention  was  being  paid  to  the  young 
man  ;  but  he  nevertheless  fixed  Giulio's  ransom  at  such  an 
amoant  as  he  knew  would  be  quite  beyond  the  means  of  the 
impoverished  house  of  Vescona. 

liiis  project  of  a  marriage  was  only  a  mode  of  bringing 
about  that  which  he  had  already  resolved  to  a::comptiHn  in 
a  leas  peaceable  manner.  He  had  made  up  bis  mind,  and 
persuaaed  his  fellow-citizens,  that  it  was  essential  that  the 
aggressive  spirit  of  the  men  of  Rosciano  should  be  curbed. 
He  had  induced  the  Fesariles  to  call  in  the  aaaistance  of  a 
company  of  mercenary  troops  —  of  free-lances  —  whose 
help  would  enable  the  Pesantet  to  deal  such  a  blow  to 
Rosdano  as  should  effectually  crush  all  fntnre  hMtilitiet. 
This  proiect  had  already  been  carried  into  execution,  ani 
the  free-lances  had  been  invited  to  Pesaro;  but,  thought 
Ferrati,  the  marriage  would  accomplish  the  object  as  effect- 
nallv,  and  the  alwiys  perilous  assistance  of  the  mercenaries 
might  not  be  required  after  all. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  influence  of  Olympia  was  growing 
atroDger  and  stronger  upon  Giulio.  He  be^n  to  try  to 
find  some  excuse  tor  hoping  that  this  beautiful  and  en- 
chanting creature  should  bMome  his.    Could  he  not,  be 
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thought,  abandon  his  native  city,  and  make  a  luHne  and 
find  occupation  for  himself  in  Pesaro?  Might  he  not  be- 
come a  potter,  like  Francisco  Ferrati  1  and,  if  he  did, 
would  Ferrati  consent  to  give  him  his  daughter  ?  Would 
Olympia  liersetf  consent?  He  lotted  into  Iter  eyes ;  he 
saw  no  response  there.  There  was  no  love  for  Iiim  in 
them,  he  concluded  —  perhaps  hastily  —  and  life  got  to 
seem  gloomier  as  he  thought  so.  No,  he  reflected,  a  man 
must  not  abandon  his  native  place  ;  it  is  a  traitoroua  and 
diahoDoiing  thought. 

The  two  were  sitting  one  afternoon  in  the  Fotter'a  gar- 
dens, as  these  thoughts  passed  tbron^h  Giulio's  mind.  He 
was  sitting  Ustiessly  on  the  ground,  in  the  dense  shade  of 
the  orange-trees  ;  he  held  a  lute,  and  tonched  a  chord  or 
two  as  he  mused.  The  day  was  sultry ;  the  heavy,  aro- 
matic scent  of  the  orange  flowers  hung  in  the  air  atxHit 
them.  They  did  not  Ipeak,  and  though  he  was  looking  at 
her  she  seemed  unconscious  of  it.  His  thoughts  ran  on  ; 
and  aa  Oinlio  waa  a  poet,  he  must  be  allowra  the  poet's 
privilege  of  rhapsodizing  about  his  miatreaa. 

"  What  eyes  those  are  1 "  he  thought  ;  "  I  will  ao  re- 
member them  that  I  shall  be  able  to  p^nt  them  and  her 
face,  and  have  it  always  by  me.  They  are  the  pure  e^ea 
of  a  virain;  and  her  soni,  too,  la  virgin.  What  a  pasnon 
hers  will  be  when  once  she  loves  I  Sbe  is  like  a  harp  or 
lute  newly  made,  when  no  hand  has  touched  it.  Some  one 
—  not  1  —  will  one  day  make  heavenly  muaio  with  it  I" 
And  musing  on  this  tlionght,  and  extenaing  it  yet  further, 


lowing  the  c 

waa  atriking  on  his  lute ;  bnt  nts  thoughts  did  not  ah^M 
themaelvea  into  spoken  worda ;  and  Olympia,  watching  turn 
with  her  calm' eyes,  wondered  what  were  the  thoughts  that 
seemed  to  be  stirring  him  in  harmony  with  the  eager  mnsio 
of  his  instrument.  Thus  did  his  thoughts  run  into  no- 
apoken  verae :  — 


■*  What  mysterious  horiiona  of  thought  such  a  divine 
soul  as  hers  must  range  over  1 "  So  did  Giulio  endow  the 
simple  maiden  with  absolutely  divine  attributea  I  It  is  the 
wont  of  poet-lovers ;  and  thus  did  he  versify  hia  fancy  :  — 


"  The  time  will  come,"  thought  he,  "  that  some  one  will 
call  forth  vour  love,  and  then  you  will  auSer  aa  I  suffer 
now ;  "  ana  he  went  on  componuding  his  sonnet :  — 

"  Alas  I  that  I  should  ere  long  have  to  see 
Some  skilful  band  ita  utmost  mnsic  forth 
Coll  from  (by  aoul ;  for  the  full  harmony 
Oriove  is  pain." 

"  Yes,"  thowht  Giulio,  "  it  b  p^n  indeed ;  "  and,  fol- 
lowing still  furUier  tiie  simile  taken  from  the  lu^  he  loved, 
he  rhymed  on  :  — 

"  Ita  diapasons  are 
All  sorrow  laden,  and  bring  agony 
If  concord." 

Then,  leaving  liis  hitherto  somewhat  Platonic  vdn,  he 
became  more  personal  in  — 


Now,  the  whole  question  for  Giulio  resolved  itself  into 
the  answer  be  should  give  to  this  question-  Let  us  sin- 
berely  trust  that  he  can  forbear  from  attempting  anything 
of  the  sort  Olympia  Ferrati  is  not  the  womsn  Ibr  a  poet 
and  artist  to  love ;  nor  he  a  man  whom  she  can  trulv  love. 
The  two  are  meet  companions,  but  cannot  profitably  ba 
mated.  He  does  not  know  her,  he  has  clothed  her  with 
his  fancy ;  but  she  knows  iiim,  her  judgment  can  be  cUar 
in  judging  him.     She  is  in  love  with  biia,  of  conise,  thon^ 
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he  doea  not  perceire  It ;  for,  in  truth,  it  it  a  very  pkle  re- 
flection  of  hii  own  pauion.  Her  nature  fi  gently  Btiired  in 
harmonj  with  his ;  ud  Ae,  in  her  iDDoceiice,  peranadet 
benelf  that  tbii  is  the  true  pssiion  of  love. 

There  kre  women  whose  love  can  be  reached  through 
their  ean,  and  who  can,  ai  it  were,  be  fiddled  into  affection. 
Olrmpia  was  not  one  of  them.  She  enjojed  ail  l>eautifnl 
right*  and  soundi  ;  the  lored  the  nrngic  of  the  lute,  the 
(weet  cadence  of  TSrae,  and  in  pictures  she  could  intensely 

S predate  the  concord  of  harmonious  coloring,  the  subtle 
w  of  outline  and  gradated  tone.  Hese  thingi  itiired 
her,  but  not  to  the  depths  of  her  natnre  ;  there  were  in  her 
deeper,  stronger,  and  nobler  aspirations  than  could  End  a 
pttriect  response  in  these  things.  And  so  it  came  to  Iw 
that  esteeming  Giulio  for  his  wit,  liittoK  bim  for  his  pleas- 
ant companionship,  and  flattered  by  oil  love,  there  had 
been  kindled  in  her,  by  tlie  heat  of  liis  obvious  passion, 
some  slight  responsive  iympatfaj  of  love.  No  woman  but 
is  touched  by  intelligent  flattery,  and  every  sentence  of 
Giulio's,  Qnconscionsly  to  himself,  conveyed  some  evidence 
of  his  admiration.  Water-drops  hollow  out  the  Iiardest 
ftone,  and  Olympia's  heart  was  not  atone. 

"If  TOU  were  a  poet,  Giulio,"  said  she,  iayins  her  palm 
npon  the  strings  of  his  lute,  to  stop  the  resonance  of  the 
louder  chord  he  had  etruck  in  sympathy  with  the  last- 
finished  couplet  of  his  sonnet,  —  "  if  you  had  been  a  poet,  I 
should  say  you  were  composing  an  ode  or  a  sonnet.  Per- 
haps you  were  rhymine  in  praise  of  some  beautiful  lady  of 
KoBciano  7  "  she  asked,  with  a  smile. 

Giulio  nodded,  and  seeing  a  alight  look  of  displeasure  on 
his  companion's  face,  wag  foolishly  glad.  Then,  in  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment,  be  struck  the  well-known  opening 
bars  of  that  melody,  with  its  pretty  ritornello,  with  wliich 
the  Italians  accompanied  tbeir  sonnets,  and  leaving  it  to 
chance  how  he  ihonld  be  inspired  to  answer  that  momen- 
tous question,  as  to  whether  Le  could  forbear  from  telling 
Olj^mpia  of  his  love,  he  began  to  sing,  in  tbe  accustomed 

Elaintive  recitative  of  the  sonnet-singer  to  the  burden  of 
is  lute  :  — 


IJke  those  from  ^  

Idle,  bnt  for  tbe  wind's  breath  thro'iigh  its  strings : 
VapuB  workings  of  a  ipiril  fancy-free. 

More  frequent  «immunlng«  with  heaven  thou  esnh. 
Alas  I  ttisl  1  shill  ere  long  have  to  see 

Some  skilful  hMUd  its  Dtmoit  music  forth 
Call  from  thy  soul ;  for  the  fall  harmony 

Of  loi^e  is  psin  :  its  diapasons  are 
id  bring 

Such  concords  to  evoke  T " 

Here  he  paused  and  looked  at  Olrmpia,  and  seeing  the 
deep  conscious  blush  on  the  young  girl's  face,  he  dulled  tbe 
twang  of  his  lute  to  a  mere  murmur,  and  concluded  his 
sonnet,  in  a  lower  voice :  — 

"  Not  1,  whose  firet 
Consume  mewilli  tbe  heat  of  strong  desires." 

Surely  never  was  maiden  so  delicately  and  so  ingeniousiy 
made  love  to  I  She  would  have  been  adamant  to  resist 
■uch  a  declaration,  for  the  sonnet,  in  the  Italy  of  that  day, 
WM  the  most  rare  and  delicate  incense  that  a  lover  could 
offer.  Few  men  in  Italy  who  frequented  ladies'  society, 
but  learnt  to  touch  the  lute  and  sing  to  its  accompaniment ; 
and  some  could  even  chronicle  their  own  emotions  and 
their  mistress's  charms  in  ballad,  song,  or  canzonet  of  their 
own  making ;  and  some  few  even  were  skilled  enough  to 
tnm  a  sonnet,  with  all  its  difficult  intricacies  of  rhyme, 
pause,  and  metre. 

Music  in  some  fashion  hod,  indeed,  come  to  be  an  ac- 
complishment, without  which  a  lady  could  hardly  be  won, 
for  DOW  great  feats  of  arms  were  impossible.  F^hting  — 
that  is,  real  hard  fighting,  accompanied  with  wounds  and 
death  —  was  un  fashion  able.  For  the  astute  and  somewhat 
effeminate  Italians,  it  was  too  rough  and  too  brutal  an  oc- 
cupation.   If  such  work  had  to  be  done,  it  was  deputed  to 


foreign  adventurers,  to  Germans,  English,  and  Swiss,  whose 
sole  business  and  pleasure  was  the  giving  and  recrivitig  of 
hard  Isnocks  for  pay.  A  fiddler  is  rarely  a  fighter,  and  iht 
Italians  were  a  nation  of  fiddlers  and  lute-players.  We 
read,  in  our  school  histories,  that  for  a  free  man  in  Sputa 
it  was  a  liberal  education  to  ride  well,  to  use  the  bow  well, 
and  to  tell  the  truth.  The  Italians  rode  well,  bnt  neitlin 
used  tbe  bow  welt  nor  told  the  truth.  They  were  too 
clever.  To  win  ladies'  lore  at  least,  they  though  it  «u 
not  necessary  to  copy  the  Spartans  too  closely.  Pecb^ 
they  were  mistaken. 

At  any  rate,  there  was  a  great  deal  more  of  manlineu  in 
Giulio  than  in  the  average  Italian  of  his  day.  He  had  a 
strong  sense  of  honor,  a  qaick  jealousy  of  his  family'i  ud 
bis  native  town's  good  fame  ;  and  on  the  sole  occasiw  d 
his  wearing  armor,  he  had  borne  himself  like  a  msB. 
Some  of  the  praises  Olympia  had  beard  of  his  prawea 
on  that  day  —  praises  rather  ligbtlr  won  perhaps — wm 
in  truth  ringing  in  her  ears  with  tbe  notes  of  his  hte,  m 
her  lover  sane  of  his  love;  and  perhaps  they  sounded  s* 
loud  as  that  love-song  itself ;  for  there  are  women  whan 
the  tale  of  a  brave  deed  will  stir  more  than  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet. 

So  Giulio  had  declared  his  love,  and  Olympia  Femti 
had  accepted  it    The  lute  was  played  on  no  mcnfiist 


GtCLio  Vebcona  resolved  In  mod  earnest  to  torn  M^ 
lica  painter.  His  first  attempt  had  been  passed  throoj^ 
the  kiln.  The  blots  of  paint  and  smudges  made  by  u* 
unpractised  brush  had  been  melted  by  the  fierce  heat  tf 
the  fire,  and  had  run  into  and  blended  with  the  figore,  ^v- 
ing  a  mellow  tinge  to  the  white  ground  ;  and  while  hit  ig- 
norance of  the  colors  had  led  him  only  to  hazard  a  bins 
monochrome  drawing  of  the  figure,  this  tint,  coming  inU 
harmony  with  tbe  dull  red  of  the  surrounding  pattern,  sod 
set  oS  by  the  scroll  in  olive-green  in  whicb  be  had  writtsa 
Olympias  name,  prodnced  a  beautiful  color  harmony  sal 
eSect;  and  Ginlio  determined  to  use  in  his  liiturewtrt 
none  bnt  these  three  colors.  His  mistress  was  always  bj 
when  he  worked,  and  she  it  was  who  served  as  the  centn 
of  his  picture.  He  was  indefatigable  ;  and  there  came,  la 
time,  to  be  some  truth  in  his  somewhat  wild  boast,  ibit 
every  vase  and  jar  should  be  a  mirror  which  ahoold  reflect 
the  fair  form  and  face  of  Olympia  FerratL 

If  a  man  in  that  age,  when  to  bear  arms  for  his  eoonli^ 
still  was  a  freeman's  first  duty,  chose  to  derogate  — fo' 
was  in  truth  derogation  then  to  love  tbe  arts  —  if  be  did 
elect  to  enter  upon  some  other  occupation  than  the  obs 
most  fitting,  Giulio  Vescona  did  right  to  choose  to  tbUo« 
tbe  now  forgotten  art  of  the  Majolica  painter. 

If  there  is  anything  at  all  ennobling  to  men  in  coliiTil- 
ing  the  laws  that  concern  the  harmonioQs  blending  of  cekn, 
or  of  musical  sounds,  or  those  that  underlie  tbe  swell  isd 
flow  of  rhythmic  notes,  or  the  kindred  flow  and  nr^ 
of  contour  and  nadated  shadow  —  and  mankind  seon  tft 
agree  that  there  is  some  such  ennobling  element  in  sll  ^ 
—  then  Giulio  Vescona  did  well  to  pick  out  fromodw 
such  employments  tbe  art  of  transferring  to  vase*  of  ihs 
Majolica  ware  the  tints  which  last  on  them  forever  ;  fbr  il 
what  other  production  of  human  artifice  dowefind  tbeisae 
rich  and  vivid  harmony  of  tone-coloring  V  Look  at  one  (f 
the  landscape  dishes  of  the  Urbino  ware,  with  its  tonM 
stilt  as  rich  as  when  it  led  the  kttn  —  with  its  deptb  i' 
sapphire  sky,  its  light  blue  hills,  its  orange  tawny  Msii^ 
its  gray  rocks,  and  the  vivid  green  of  foliage  and  <f 
turf^ — or  one  of  thore  capricci  dishes  of  Pessroor  D>- 
ruta,  where  the  brush  has  revelled  in  felicltons  a** 
binations  of  strong  blues  and  oranges  and  browns,  sad 
the  eye  still  follows  with  delight  tbe  grotesque  ingeDoitytf 
a  master's  fancy ;  or  look  at  a  battle-piece,  crowded  >iik 
action,  with  its  hardy  coloring,  and  breadth  and  flcv  » 
outline  ;  at  a  dance  of  nymphs  and  satyrs,  and  its  fine  c*" 

race  and  rustic  uncouibnen  sail 
work  as  this  with  tbe  i 
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Dr«iden :  compare  their  pale  and  «ickly  tonei,  where,  in 
tpite  of  the  workmeo'i  Tear  of  venturing  upon  the  stronger 
tints,  false  coloring  perpetiudty  occun ;  compare  their 
feeble  outlines,  where,  dtiapite  the  timidity  of  their  pencils, 
&lse  notes  in  drawing  are  perpetually  struck  —  with  the 
troe,  manly  art-work  of  the  old  Maiolica  painter. 

Assuredly  no  potter's  art  that  the  world  hai  yet  known 
can  be  named  wiih  the  work  done  by  those  of  Uedjteval 
Italy. 

Giulio  entered  the  guild  of  Olympia'*  father,  and  old 
Ferrali  gare  his  full  approval  ;  but  it  was  clearly  not  hia 
policy  to  bestow  his  daughter  upon  the  young  man  unless 
the  Vescooa  family  shouTd  approve  likewise.  No  overtures 
had  yet  been  made  in  this  direction,  and  the  Potter,  ao- 
cepUnj;  his  prisoner's  parole,  permitted  Giuiio.lo  depart  to 
KoBciano,  in  order  that  he  might  himself  get  his  father's 
consent  to  bis  union  with  Olympia. 

Old  Vescona  most  emphaticaUy  refused  it,  and  bitterly 
npbraided  his  son  for  his  abandonment,  to  a  d^radine  love, 
of  the  traditions  and  interests  of  his  &mily  and  of  his  na- 

Giulio  returned  after  a  few  days,  redeeming  his  word  to 
the  Potter  to  reenter  into  captivity;  for  to  break  a  parde, 
even  in  those  degenerate  days,  was  a  thing' not  to  be 
thought  of,  even  had  Giulio  had  no  partiuular  reason  to 
prefer  captivity  in  Pesaro  to  freedom  elsewhere. 

In  the  mean  time,  important  affairs  were  takine  place. 
The  Pesarites  had,  as  wa  have  seen,  long  ago  invited  the 
chief  of  a  company  of  the  so-called  military  adventurers, 
or  Condottieri,  to  help  them  to  end  the  long  feud  with 
their  neighirara  of  Hosciano ;  and  Qiolio,  returning  to  Pe- 
MTO,  heard  on  all  sides  accounts  of  the  terrible  prowess  of 
this  famous  captain. 

Norlano —  so  was  his  own  surname,  Nordlangen,  Italian- 
tied—  was  bom  of  German  parents,  and  bred  in  the  camp 
of  his  father,  a  soldier  of  fortune.  He  added  something  of 
Italian  culture  and  subtlety  to  the  fierceness  partly  derived 
from  race  aod  partly  from  an  education  among  the  rough 
fii^e-lances  of  the  North.  Conspicuously  overbearing  and 
cruel  among  men  whose  Uade  was  to  be  ruthless,  Nonilan- 
gen,  or  Norlano,  had  succeeded  by  acclamation  to  the  chief- 
tainship vacant  at  his  father's  death. 

vas,  that  thev 
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was  a  stronger  incentive  to  hard  fighting  than  love  of 

try,  and  that  the  courage  of  the  hireling  soldier  was  more 

to  be  trusted  in  battle  than  that  of  the  patriot  citizen. 

The  Italy  of  those  days  was  scoured  by  companies  of 
foreign  men-al^arma,  who,  being  no  better  than  bands  of 
disciplined  robbers,  drawn  from  the  floating  scoundrelEsm 
of  every  European  nationality,  pillaged  the  unwarlike  and 
distracted  pupulations  of  Italy,  and,  when  booty  grew 
scarce,  hired  themselves  out  to  fight  the  battles  of^one 
state  against  the  other.  ludifferent  to  the  cause  which 
ther  supported,  they  fought  best  for  the  highest  bidder, 
and  they  fought  only  while  pay  and  plunder  lasted.  It 
was  their  policy  not  to  shrink  firom  the  terrorizing  reputa- 
tion of  their  evil  deeds,  and  there  was  no,  need  for  them  to 
magnify  either  their  croelty  or  their  rapacity.  They  treated 
their  effeminate  employers  with  insolent  contempt,  and  the 
victims  of  their  arms  they  subjected  to  every  species  of 
outrage  and  infamy. 

Such  were  the  allies  whom  the  Pesarites  had  invited  to 
take  their  part  against  the  men  of  Rosciano.  When  Giu- 
Ito  returned  lo  Pusaro,  the  first  news  he  heard  wa*  that  the 
advanced  guard  of  a  body  of  three  hundred  horsemen  were 
at  the  gates  of  the  city.  He  bad  hardly  reached  the  Pot- 
ter's bouse  ere  the  twenty  troopers  who  composed  the  van- 
giuTfl  entered  the  town :  large-limbed  men,  on  strong, 
rough  horses,  with  nnkempt,  sandy  hair  and  beards,  staring 
beneath  red,  shagay  eyebrows  fiercely  at  men  and  inso- 
lently at  women.  They  ranged  the  s'reets,  and  dispersed 
through  the  town  to  the  quarters  destined  to  the  varions 
companies  of  their  troops  who  were  to  follow. 

When  the  main  body,  an  hour  afler,  appeared,  the  peo- 


ple of  iPesaro  had  shut  and  bolted  the  gates  and  doors  of 
their  houses,  and  were  gazing,  not  wholly  at  their  ease, 
from  windows  and  balconies  at  the  serriml  lines  of  free- 
lances, as  they  defiled  in  order  through  the  streets. 

The  clang  of  kettledrums  and  the  hray  of  trumpets 
summoned  Uie  Potter's  family  to  the  balcony,  and  with 
Giulio,  to  see  the  men  hired  to  fight  against  the  liberties  of 
his  fellow- citizens. 

As  the  unmusical  but  stining  clangor  of  horns  and 
drums  beat  out  the  monotonous  rhythm  of  a  warriors' 
nuirch,  it  seemed  that  horses  as  well  as  men  were  animated 
by  the  voice  of  the  music,  so  perfect  was  their  array,  and 
BO  steady  and  uniform  waa  their  tread.  Giulio,  not  unac- 
customed to  estimate  the  value  of  military  bodies,  saw  at  a 
glance  that  there  was  in  these  troops  more  fighting  power 
than  he  had  ever  seen  in  any  soldiery  of  native  birth. 
There  was  much,  too,  that  was  unusual  about  these  men. 
He  was  astonished  by  their  great  stature — giants  they 
seemed  to  him,  as  compared  with  his  own  countrymen  ;  he 
was  struck  by  the  strensth  of  their  heavy  war-horses ;  ha 
noticed  that,  unlike  the  Italian  horse  soldiers,  these  foreign 
fighting  men  carried  only  the  lightest  armor  —  a  breast- 
plate, and  a  morion  or  light  casque,  without  any  visor. 
Except  the  the  cuirass  on  the  body,  and  the  protection  to 
the  head,  the  Condottieri  indeed  wore  no  armor  at  all ; 
their  limbs  were  quite  free  to  use  the  lance  —  far  heavier 
than  those  in  common  use  —  which  each  bore  sloped  upon 
his  shoulder.  Giulio  appreciated  at  once  the  advantage  in 
offence  which  to  be  so  unweighted  must  confer  on  such 
stalwart  soldiers.  Besides  the  ponderous  spear,  each 
trooper  had  fixed  at  his  saddle-bow  an  arm  that  was  un- 
known to  Giulio — a  double-headed  battle-axe  with  ex- 
ceedingly long  handle.  The  ycung  man,  noting  the  stern 
order  which  reigned  in  their  ranks,  the  solid  tread  of  their 
horses,  and  the  gleam  of  ferocity  which  even  their  strict 
discipline  could  not  repress,  was  soldier  enough  to  perceive 
how  surely  the  best  Italian  troops  would  be  overborne  by 
the  shock  of  such  men  and  such  horses,  and,  how,  being 
down,  the  heavy  axe,  with  the  free  sweep  of  those  brawny 
arms,  would  crash  through  helmet  and  skull. 

In  the  midst  of  the  procession  of  horsemen  there  passed 
half  a  dozen  light  fiela-pieces,  each  drawn  by  four  horses 
—  an  arm  formidable  in  those  days,  as  much  from  its  nov- 
elty and  strangeness  as  from  its  actual  effectiveness. 
In  the  rear  was  the  chief  himself,  riding  alone. 
Men  and  women  spectators,  with  their  memories  filled 
with  tales  of  the  daring  and  cruelty  of  the  mercenary  sol- 
diers, had  let  their  eyes  range  alonr  the  ranks  of  these 
stem  men,  in  search  of  a  chief  who  should  represent  such 
an  incarnation  of  superior  fierceness  as  should  correspond 
to  the  reputation  of  the  famous  captab  whose  deeds  had  so 
impressed  them.  The  marvellous  success  which  bad  at- 
tended the  arms  of  Norlano  was  no  doubt  due  chiefly  to 
the  discipline  which  he  enforced  upon  his  followers,  as  well 
as  to  his  own  great  skill  in  tactics  and  mantBuvring,  but 
the  qualities  which  most  filled  the  popular  ear  were  his 
prowess  In  fight,  his  reputed  superhuman  strength  and  ac- 
tivity, and  his  stern  cruelty  to  the  vanquished.  Stories 
were  rife  of  victories  won  under  his  command  at  fearfhl 
odds,  of  rallies  of  beaten  troops,  where  Norlano,  single- 
handed,  had  borne  the  brunt  of  a  whole  company  in  a  nar- 
row pass,  till  his  men,  having  re-formed,  had  gained  the 
victory.  Again,  it  was  told  of  him  how  a  besieged  city,  re- 
fiising  to  surrender  at  discretion,  was  stormed  and  taken, 
and  the  inhabitants,  men  and  women,  deliberately  put  to 
the  sword  by  the  orders  of  Norlano;  and  how,  when  his 
men  stayed  their  hands  from  very  weariness,  when  none 
but  a  few  women  and  children  survived,  the  resentment  of 
their  captain  was  even  then  not  appeased ;  and  how  be  had 
sold  these  wretched  creatures — Christian  souls  —  into 
captivity  to  the  Saracens. 

It  was,  then,  with  no  small  astonishment  that  the  Pesa- 
rites, gazing  upon  the  great  captain,  found  him  no  taller  or 
biager  a  man  than  his  companions.  He  alone  of  his  men 
bore  neither  arms  nor  armor,  save  only  a  dagger  in  a 
golden  sheath  by  bis  side.  A  fair  man,  of  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty,  wiui  short  hair  curling  round  his  temples,  his 
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•mall  silkj  moDgtache,  tiii  fair  skin  and  pleuant  gmile, 
mada  his  appeirance  a  singular  contrait  to  that  of  hlB 
hard-featared  (iompaQioDE,  and  he  seemed  to  be  a  youDger 
man  than  ^a  /oungest  among  them. 

OlTmpia  Ferriti,  irith  her  unconicionB  and  noacknoirl- 
edged  admiration  of  the  nobility  that  lives  in  daring  deeds, 
io  ipite  of  the  reflection  that  thig  man'i  skill  and  bravery 
and  reaourcea  were  to  be  used  against  her  lover's  native 
town,  conld  not  resist,  even  before  she  had  seen  him,  some 
fi»eUiig  of  awed  esteem  for  the  renown  of  th«  Condotdera 
oommander. 

When  he  came  into  her  sight,  as  she  stood  with  Giulio 
M  the  halconj,  when  she  saw  how  unlike  he  was  to  her 
idoal  of  such  a  relentless  soldier  as  report  had  painted  him, 
when  be  reined  ia  his  borse  for  an  instant,  and  when  he 
looked  up  with  conrteouB  but  unfeigned  admiration  at  the 
&ir  g^l  he  saw  at  the  balcanj'  of  tiie  Potter's  palace,  then 
■be  tamed  pale  laddenly,  and  grasped  the  tnarble  top  of 
the  balustrade  before  her. 

"  These  men,"  said  Giulio, "  are  the  scoufebs  of  our  couu' 
trv,  and  the  time  will  come  when  they  will  destroy  those 
wiio  hire  them  as  well  as  tbeir  enemies  1 " 

OWmpia  did  not  answer, 

"  All  true  Italians,"  be  went  on,  "  should  see  that  these 
wolves  are  far  greater  enemies  to  them  than  any  of  their 
own  countrymen  can  be,  and  It  would  be  a  good  and 
patriotic  work  to  slay  tiiis  arch  traitor  and  renegade 
—  this  man  who  has  no  regard  for  loyalty  and  honor, 
who  laughs  atany  faith  between  man  and  man,  and  cares 
only  to  enrich  himself  with  the  gold  of  our  slaughtered 
people." 

"  He  is  wonderfully  handsome,"  said  Olympia,  not  har- 
ing  attended  h>  Giulio'i  tirade,  nor,  indeed,  sufficiently  re- 
Becting  to  whom  her  remark  was  addressed. 

Giulio  Vescona  was  agiun  entrusted  with  a  mission  to 
his  father.  It  was  to  bear  to  Kosclano  the  ultimatum  of 
the  people  of  Pesaio.  Certain  stron?  places,  commanding 
fbrts  and  passes,  certain  privileges  to  levy  brid|;e  and  mar- 
ket tolls  —  righu  in  truth  originally  appertaining  to  the 
oi^  of  Pessro,  nad  by  the  strong  hand  been  usurped  by  the 
men  of  RoBcisno.  They  were  now  summoned  to  surrender 
these  acquisitions  to  the  rightful  owners  of  them,  and  if  not 
restored  unconditionally,  Pesaro  would  again  appeal  to  the 
fortune  of  war,  this  time  reinforced  by  its  foreign  auxilia- 
ries. It  was  diought  that  no  ambassador  could  plead  for 
the  rights  of  Pesaro  so  eloquently  as  Vescona's  own  son, 
for  no  one  could  so  little  desire  a  rupture  of  peace  as  Giulio, 
and  no  one  could  so  truly  and  impartially  report  the 
strength  of  the  new  allies  of  Pesaro ;  and  the  Potter,  now 
by  no  means  anxious  to  precipitate  what  he  saw  would  be 
the  destruction  of  Hosciano,  so  framed  his  demands  as  to 
make  them,  if  possible,  acceptable  to  the  pride  of  his  neigh- 
bor Vescona. 

The  young  man  lefi:  Fes&ro  with  a  heavy  heart.  Anxie- 
ties which  he  could  not  define  oppressed  him.  Of  a  truth, 
he  despaired  of  the  issue  of  the  forthcoming  struggle.  Res' 
ciano  and  Pesaro  had  as  yet  contended  on  such  equal  terms 
that  the  balance  had  hardly  ever  inclined  to  one  side  or  the 
Other,  and  now  the  Peiarites,  aided  bv  such  a  renowed 
master  of  the  art  of  war  as  Norlano,  could  not  fail  to  over- 
throw their  aucient  enemies.  He  knew  the  obstinate  pride 
of  his  father  and  brothers,  and  he  could  not  but  fear  that 
any  warning  of  his  might  seem  to  them  to  be  dictated  by 
bis  own  desires.  He  foresaw  that  they  would  disregard 
the  forebodings  with  which  be  himself  contemplated  the 
issue  of  a  contest  under  the  new  conditions. 

Moreover,  he  had  other  causes  for  anxiety,  Lovers 
bnild  up  their  jealous  fears  on  slight  foundations,  and 
Giulio,  never  very  trustful  in  the  strength  of  Olympla's 
love  for  him,  bad  erected  an  immensity  of  doubts  ana  ap- 
prehensions on  the  sudden  change  of  countenance  in  his 
mistress  when  she  had  encountered  the  admiring  gaze  of 
the  young  captain  of  the  mercenary  band.  His  subtle  Ital- 
ian brain  was  busv  at  work  in  accounting  for  a  circum- 
stance so  seemingly  Insignificant.  Keenly  aoaunlng  the 
anconsciotu  foce  A  his  mlstrees  at  that  moment,  he  had  as- 


cribed her  emotion  to  a  cause  not  by  any  means  reassuring 
to  his  belief  in  her  constancy  to  him. 

With  these  thoughts  moving  him  to  unwonted  depres- 
sion, he  reached  Rosciano. 

Giulio  had  rigbtlv  apprehended  the  pride  of  his  father, 
and  he  found  himself,  as  he  had  expected,  utterly  incapa- 
ble of  shaking  old  Vescona's  resolution  to  maintain  the  an- 
cient reputation  of  Rosciano  by  force  of  arms.  Vescona 
was  indeed  preparing  for  a  stubborn  fight;  he  was 
strengthening  bis  strong  places,  barricading  streets  sind  ap- 
proaches, manning  the  citv  walls,  and  raising  the  whole 
country  side  to  join  the  citicens  in  defence  of  their  lives 
and  their  liberties.  He  desired  to  gain  time,  and  thoudi 
nothing  was  further  from  his  thoughts  than  to  yield  to  me 
demands  made  upon  him,  he  sent  conciliatory  messages  to 
Pesaro,  while  for  the  present  he  detained  his  son  in  Roe- 
Old  Vescona  could  appreciate,  far  better  than  his  boast- 
ful tone  to  his  fellow-citixens  gave  token,  the  urgent  dan- 
eer  which  threatened  his  people.  Giulio's  reports  con* 
firmed  his  own  private  apprehensions  that  be  had  much  to 
fear  from  an  open  contest  with  the  new-come  troops.  The 
whole  force  of  his  mind  was  set  to  find  some  mode  of  en- 
countering the  crisis  in  his  country's  fate.  He  would  not 
have  hesitated  at  an  attempt  to  outbribe  the  mercenariet 
hired  by  Pesaro  to  turn  their  arms  upon  their  employers. 
He  might,  he  thought,  easily  have  tempted  men  so  nncoo- 
scionable  to  a  treachery  which  should  include  the  pilU^ 
of  that  wealthy  city,  but  that  the  resources  of  Rosciano  were 
insufficient  for  any  sort  of  preliminary  bribe.  Again,  he 
could  not  hope  to  reconcile  it  to  the  otMtlnacy  and  pride  of 
his  fellow-citizens  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  Pesaro  men 
and  surrender  the  places  which  they  had  seized,  with  the 
hope  of  recovering  them  when  the  fortune  of  war  should 
promise  to  be  more  in  their  favor.  Plans  such  as  theae 
suggested  themselves  to  him,  but  he  rejected  them  in  fitvor 
of  one  bold  and  craflv  in  conception,  and  by  no  means  be- 
low the  standard  of  the  social  and  political  morality  of  llie 
period.  He  percdved  that  what  was  chieflv  to  be  feared 
in  the  straneers  was  the  tactical  skill  of  their  chief.  In 
this  and  in  their  implicit  obedience  to  him  Vescona  imag- 
ined, not  without  reason,  that  much  of  their  superiority  re- 
sided. Let  their  commander  t>e  removed,  by  means  fair  or 
fool,  and  he  conceived  the  mtia  element  of  danger  to 
Rosciano  would  be  gone.  Norlano  was  residing,  as  he 
learnt,  in  the  Potter's  house,  with  whom  also  Giulio  Uved; 
and  facilities  for  carryine  out  the  deliverance  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  could  not  but  he  witliin  easy  reach  of  his  son. 
Assassination  by  poison  or  the  dagger  was  practised  by  all 
classes  in  the  Italy  of  those  davs,  and  when  the  father  {wo- 
posed  it  to  the  son,  it  occnrrea  to  neither  that  it  was  die- 
graceful  to  slay  an  unguarded  man  ;  rather,  indeed,  that  it 
was  honorable  to  rid  their  fisllow-ciUzens,  by  any  meani 
whatever,  of  an  unscrupulous  man,  made  their  enemy  by 
mercenary  motives,  and  now  incited  to  their  utter  destnio> 
tion  by  the  most  dishonoring  cupidity. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  moral  code  of  that  day  to  cmaat 
Giulio  to  shrink  from  his  father's  proposition.  It  had  al- 
ready come  home  to  him  that  the  destruction  of  sucli  an 
enemy  as  Norlano  was  a  citizen's  duty,  and  he  accepted 
his  father's  commission  with  the  sense  that  he  had  before 
him  the  accomplishment  of  a  dangerous  but  honorable  en- 
Only  he  would  not  condescend  to  the  use  of  pmaon, 
against  the  reiterated  entreaties  of  old  Vescona,  who 
saw  imminent  danger  to  his  son  from  an  open  attack  on 
such  a  life  as  Noriano's,  guarded,  no  doubt,  at  all  timea 
and  at  all  approaches,  by  his  troopers. 

"  No,"  said  Giulio,  "  I  will  not  commit  so  vile  a  desecra- 
tion of  the  laws  of  hospitalitv.  I  have  been  well  smd 
loyally  treated  in  the  Potter's  oouse,  and  I  will  not  have  it 
said  tiiat  I  was  base  enough  to  use  that  hospitality  to  plot 
against  the  life  of  his  guesL  The  wolf  shall  die  this  ttxj 
night  by  my  hand,  but  it  shall  be  fairly,  fighting  man  to 

And  with  this  resolotion,  not  to  be  shaken,  GluUo  do- 
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VescoQft  did  not  conGile  to  his  son,  whose  teraplei  and 
whow  loyalty  to  hta  Peuuite  host  be  half  dUtruBted,  the 
whole  of  the  plan  which  he  was  meditating.  What  he 
intended  waa  to  leave  the  gates  of  Rosciano  at  the  head  of 
four  hundred  horaemea  immediately  after  the  departure  of 
his  MO,  and  with  these  men  he  proposed  to  inrprise  the 
town  of  Fesara,  whose  walli,  he  rightlj  JQd(^,  would  be 
■Uchlf  defended  hj  the  nurfson  in  the  securiW  thej  would 
naturally  derive  Irom  the  presence  of  their  foreign  auxil- 
iaries. A  bold  stroke  like  this  wai,  aa  he  reSectod,  (be 
only  chance  of  preserving  Ute  independence  of  his  terri- 
tarj.  Moreorer,  if  the  leader  were  out  of  the  way —  and 
Ginlio  promised  ^tbfully  that  the  attempt  should  be  made 
so  soon  as  he  reached  the  city  —  if  the  foreign  soldiers  were 
thrown  into  confuaioo  and  consternation  by  the  sudden 
death  of  their  leader,  the  surprise  would  be  only  the  more 
likely  to  be  laccessfuL 

It  was  a  desperate  venture,  but  the  fortunes  of  Bosciano 
were,  as  Vescona  knew,  utterly  desperate. 

While  his  father  waa,  unknown  to  Giulio,  making  hb 
preparations  for  a  night  surprise,  the  yonnff  man  rode  sadly 
and  slowly  in  the  moonlese  night  towards  Peaaro,  threading 
the  lanes  among  the  orange  and  chestnut  groves  which  lie 
OD  the  plain  country  between  the  two  cities,  bearing  the 
beaTy  burden  of  a  lover's  jealousy  and  oppressed  with  his 
resolution  to  commit  a  perilous  deed  of  violence. 

In  the  mean  time,  Olympia  Ferrati  and  Norlano,  the 
Potter's  guest,  sat  together  in  the  gueit-chamber  of  Fer- 
ntl's  house,  a  large  and  lofty  room,  richly  famished  and 
richly  decorated  according  to  the  ideas  of  thoie  times,  and 
at  be6tted  Ferrati's  great  wealth.  The  floor  of  white 
marble  was  covered  only  in  one  or  two  places  with  small 
square  carpets,  of  Persian  or  Syrian  workmanship.  The 
Imty  wsiljg  were  hung  to  the  height  of  a  man  with  tapestry, 
Mt  whi«h,  embroidered  in  needlework,  a  cavalcade  of 
knishta  and  ladies  wound  in  procession  throngh  a  sylvan 
landscape.  On  a  narrow  sideboard  were  fruits  and  flowers 
piled  in  goodly  heaps  on  dishes  of  the  brilliant  faiaoce 
ware  of  Pesaro  and  Urbino,  and  red  and  golden  wine*  6lled 
tall  flasks  of  Venetian  glass.  Cnrtalns  of  thin  Oriental 
silk  kept  the  night  ^r  from  flaring  the  flames  of  the  dozen 
silver  lamps  which  hong  firom  the  celling,  and  similar  silken 
hangings  of  thicker  material  hung  across  the  doorway  of 
the  chamber. 


Olympia's  favorite  birds,  parrots  of  green  Mid  rosy  plo- 
nage,  cfawed  thdr  way  nncoatbly  along  the  rods  ' 
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ther  were  chained,  and  a  bright-colored 
Italian  lady's  commonest  pet  —  perched  on  her  finger. 
Norlano,  sitting  at  Olympia's  feet,  watched  her  caresses  of 
the  bird. 

The  Condottiere  commander  was  not  a  nuui  so  ioiired  to 
eamps  hut  that  he  conld  adapt  himself  with  ease  to  the 
Inlercoarse  of  more  refined  society.  Himself  of  Kentla 
Urth,  and  often  passing  from  one  to  another  of  the  Ualian 
oonrts,  he  had  of  necessity  seen  mach  of  the  manners  of 
the  more  highly  bom  and  highly  bred,  and  had  learned  to 
like  the  habits  of  a  gentler  life  than  bis  owo. 

"No,  Olympia  Ferrati,"  he  was  saying,  and  his  glance 
apon  her,  and  her  answering  look,  shewed  how  far  be  had 
advanced  tn  the  girl's  favor  ;  "  no,"  he  said,  "  you  little 
know  what  a  lifb  it  is  which  you  think  so  pleasant  a  one." 

''  Bat,  if  not  pleasant,  at  least  a  noble  one.  To  be  for- 
ever stirred  by  the  memory  or  the  prospect  of  hrave  deeds 
—  what  could  a  brave  man  better  aesire  than  that  7  " 

Norlano  smiled,  playing  with  the  golden  seabbard  of  his 
dagger,  and  watched  admiringly  tlie  eothnslasm  of  his 
eommnion. 

"  Ob  I  if  I  were  a  man,  it  would  be  the  lifb  I  ihoold  long 
to  lead  I "  she  SMd. 

"  It  Is  a  sterner  one  than  yon  think,  and  if  it  were  not 
tiiat  we  are  hardened  to  the  misery  we  causa,  even  we,  1 
■oppose,  could  hardly  bear  to  witness  it." 

"  The  glory  of  it  would  make  me  forget  ererything  else," 
■aid  Olympia. 

Norlano  looked  cwionsly  into  her  eyes.  "Goold  the 
dory  of  it,  Olympia,  lead  you  to  follow  the  fbrtuoes  of  a  I 
vee-Iance?  "  he  said  in  an  earnest  voice  and  a  lower  tone. 


Olympia  blushed  deeply,  and  for  a  fbw  nunutes  neither 
of  the  two  uttered  a  word. 

"  Ah  I  "  sud  he,  "  it  is  not  so  hard  a  life  that  we  ever 
lack  good  qaarters  and  good  cheer :  but,  for  all  that,  it 
needs  no  weak  boy  or  maid  to  live  with  us  and  endure  oar 
ways  I "  Then  Norlano,  seeing  Giulio's  lute  upon  the  table, 
took  it  up,  and  pinching  out  a  few  rough  chords  with  a  hand 
more  used  to  the  lance  than  so  effeminate  an  instrument, 
in  a  deep  bass  voice  trolled  forth  the  following  rugged 
stanzas,  little  fitted  for  ladies'  ears  and  sllk-tapestried 
rooms.  As  he  sang,  tfae  bird  on  Olympia's  finger,  startled 
by  the  rough  voice  and  twanging  notes,  flutteiw  up  to  the 
cornice. 

Tbongh  we  plant  no  vlni^  and  we  sow  no  com  ; 

Though  ws  own  no  flock,  and  wb  dll  no  ground ; 

Tot  we  never  know  want,  who  follow  the  sound 
Of  the  drum  and  horn. 

For  Di  the  wina-press  foams  with  wine ; 
The  wool  is  spun,  the  flocks  aro  fed ; 
The  cnp  is  fliled,  the  board  is  spread. 
And  maideuB  smile. 

But,  unmoved,  we  must  flra  the  town,  and  woise  — 
Unmoved  we  must  hear  the  («ptive  moan. 
The  widow  weep,  and  the  dying  groan, 
And  the  orptian's  curie. 


Then,  girl,  do  you  choose  with  ns  to  rove. 
Content  with  a  lifb  in  marches  spent ; 
Content  with  life  in  a  soldier's  tent, 
And  a  soldier's  level 

She  most  learn  to  endure  the  battle^iv. 
The  maid  who  would  be  the  warrior's  brids ; 
To  see  blood  flow  in  ■  crimson  tide  — 
And  the  wounded  die. 

He  laid  down  the  instmmant  and  took  Olympia's  willii^ 
hands  in  his,  and  looked  to  her  face  fl»  the  answer  he  ex- 
pected, but  he  saw  ia  it  only  the  reflection  of  the  sadden 
terror  of  some  sight  which  had  met  her  gaze.  Ginlio  Tes- 
cona  was  at  that  moment  standing  in  the  doorway ;  with 
one  hand  be  was  holding  up  the  a3ken  drapery  sn^Mnded 
before  it,  with  the  other  ne  was  loosening  the  dagger  which 
hnng  in  a  aheath  at  his  belt. 

He  had  advanced  to  the  middle  of  the  room  before  the 
girl  had  time  to  cry  out,  and  before  Norlano  had  seen  that 
a  third  person  was  present. 

"  Stand  forward  and  defend  yourself  t "  he  eried  to  Nor- 
lano, M  he  continued  to  advance. 

Norlano  ririi^  quickly  from  his  seat  saw  the  yonnz  man 
approaching  him  threateningly.  With  one  single  bound 
he  had  leaped  upon  Ginlio,  and  had  seized  his  armed  and 
uplifted  hand.  Ha  held  wrbt  and  dagger  aloft,  as  in  » 
vice,  and  then  reacbing  his  other  hand,  which  had  grasped 
Giulio's  throat,  he  began  with  it  slowly  to  unclasp  the 
fingers  which  convulsively  clutched    the    handle  (H  the 

"spare  him  I "  cried  Olympia,  reading  her  new  lover's 
purpose  in  the  stem  light  in  bu  eyes :  "  I^P^  him  I "  she 
screamed,  "he  knew  not  what  he  waa  doing — he  waa 
mad  I "  She  threw  heraelf  at  Norlano's  feet  and  clasped 
his  knees.  "  Spare  him,  I  have  done  wrong,  I  have  W 
Irayed  him  I " 

But  he  did  not  heed  her.  Ginlio's  strength  ^ave  way. 
The  dagger  was  In  Norlano's  hands  and  be  used  it. 

"  I  never  spare  an  assassin,"  he  said,  as  Giulio  simk 
down  faioiing  upon  the  floor  beside  the  still  kneeling  Ggura 
of  Olympia. 

It  waa  a  mortal  blow,  for  the  hand  that  gave  it  waa  not 
used  to  strike  twice. 

Ah  I  Olympia,  kneel  beside  him,  raise  his  ftUing  head, 
tear  open  the  blood-soaked  clothes  over  his  breast,  and  see 
if  your  strong  hands  can  stanch  the  blood  from  that  ugly 
wound.  Kiss  him  once  again,  press  your  lips  on  those  eyee 
that  are  growing  dim,  but  which  still  look  at  nothing  but 
yon  —  that  is  the  best  service  yon  can  do  for  him  now,  and 
for  that  matter,  it  is  tfae  last  you  will  ever  render  him.  Do 
you  wish  to  soothe  his  remaining  moments!    Tell  him  JMI 
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and  troopers,  were  drink- 


love  him,  awMr  it,  and  let  him  know  hia  riTal  heart :  con- 
centrate all  the  embers  of  your  forgotten  love  and  kindle 
them  for  him  into  a  tatt  flame.  Let  the  wretched  boy  die 
■till  belieTing  you  loxed  him.  His  eara  ere  dull,  tell  it  to 
him  in  the  trembliug  of  your  hot  lips  pressed  agaiust  his 
cold  oues.  Let  him  hear  you  curse  his  murderer,  who 
(tands  lookin?  curiously  and  cynically  down  at  both  of  yon. 
It  will  do  Giolio  good  and  Norlano  no  hHnn,  for  he  will 
know  how  to  win  you  back  to  him  again  when  be  wishes  I 
There  came  an  ominous  sound  upon  tlie  chiePs  practised 
•ar,  ai  !ie  stood  watching  this  scene  —  the  clatter  of  horses' 
kwfs  down  the  street. 

Almost  aa  he  heard  the  aonnd,  the  quick  apprehension 
of  the  Condottiere,  used  to  treachery  in  evei^  form,  con- 
nected it  with  the  event  which  had  just  occurred,  and  he 
concluded  that  a  turraise  of  the  town  was  beine  made  in 
connection  with  the  frustrated  attempt  upon  his  life. 

A  company  of  his  best  trooperg  and  all  his  artillerymen 
were  quartered  in  the  Potter's  honse.  The  half  dozen  guns 
belonging  to  the  band  were  drawn  up  in  the  court-yard, 
and  the  men  themselves,  w, 
ing  together  in  the  large  ni 

In  another  moment  a  body  of  filly  Bosci 
were  in  the  square  in  front.  The  heavy  gate  leading  into 
the  coDrt-yard  of  the  house  was  wide  open,  and  aa  Norlano 
reached  the  yard,  he  saw  that  to  close  it  at  any  risk  was 
the  only  chance  of  averting  the  destruction  oi  his  men. 
A  dismounted  trooperwas  pacing  backwards  and  forwards, 
ientry-wise,  in  the  gateway,  armed  with  the  battle-axe 
alone.  The  Rosciano  cavalry  wheeled  rapidly  in  the 
■qnare  and  advanced  at  a  trot  towards  the  entrance  to  the 
Potter's  court-yard.  Norlano  snatched  the  heavy  axe  from 
the  stupeGed  sentry's  hands,  and  hade  him  shut  to  the  gates. 
He  himself  mihed  forward  upon  the  advancing  enemy, 
and  swinging  the  ponderous  axe  high  in  the  air,  he  brought 
it  down  wiUi  a  reiounding  crash  upon  the  steel-plated 
boas  on  the  forehead  of  the  foremost  horse.  Plate  and 
■knil  alike  gave  way,  and  the  animal  was  felled  to  the 
ground  as  an  01  is  felted  by  the  blow  of  a  pole-axe. 

The  flash  of  the  steel  axe-head,  the  sudden  unexpected 
assault,  the  fall  of  their  leader,  encumbering  the  passage 
of  the  column,  had  arrested  its  advance  for  an  instant,  Hid 
before  it  was  again  in  motion,  Norlano  had  darted  back 
through  the  closing  aates,  and  they  were  shut  in  the  very 
face  of  the  men  of  Koeciapo. 

The  disciplined  soldiers  of  Norlano,  aroused  by  the  cry 
of  the  sentinel  and  tbe  noise  of  the  affray,  had  already 
fbrmed  in  line  in  the  court-yard,  and  awaited  the  commands 
of  their  .captun.  He  lost  not  a  moment  in  ordering  the 
hOTMB  to  be  saddled  and  the  cannon  to  be  loaded.  In  the 
mean  while,  the  whole  body  of  Bosciano  cavalry,  scattered 
among  the  streets  of  the  city,  had  been  attracted  to  the 
chief  square  by  the  shouts  of  their  baffied  companions- 
lite  din  increased  outside  the  court-yard  with  the  increas- 
ing throng,  and,  mingled  with  shouts  and  curse*,  came  the 
qiuck  repeated  blows  of  sledge-hammers  and  spear-handles 
on  the  gates. 

Norlano  hsd  pointed  each  piece  himself  upon  the  gate- 
way, and  DOW  toe  eunners  stood  expectant,  with  lighted 
lintstock,  beside  uie  cannon,  and  the  thirty  mounted 
trooper*  were  drawn  up  to  the  right  and  lefX  of  the  ar- 
tillery. 

Presently  the  gate  hinges  yielded  to  tbe  rain  of  blow* 
upon  them,  and  tbe  massive  gates  themselves,  pushed 
against  with  lance  points  from  the  outside,  fell  suddenly 
inward,  A  dozen  mounted  spearmen  pressed  in,  and  fifty 
more  were  following  them,  crowding  into  the  narrow  en- 
tivnce,  and  beginning  to  spread  out  into  the  soace  inside. 
Not  till  then  did  the  chief  give  the  order  to  ure,  and  the 
riz  guns,  loaded  to  the  muzzle  with  pieces  of  ji^ed  iron, 
with  pebbles,  and  with  bullets,  carried  wounds  and  death 
into  tne  swarming  masses  of  the  enemy.  Horses  mortally 
wounded  reared  and  fell  back  upon  their  riders ;  others, 
imtouched,  but  terrified  at  the  unwonted  explosion  of  ar- 
tillery, or  with  wounded  riders  on  their  backs,  tnmnl  and 
galloped  back  through  the  entry,  breaking  the  ranks 'of  the 
troops  outside.    Then  the  familiar  notes  of  the  Condot- 


lieri's  charge  sounded  on  the  trumpet  and  kettledrum,  and, 
headed  by  their  chief,  and  armed  with  the  battle-axe* 
alone,  the  thirty  troopers  charged  upon  the  armed  multi- 
tude in  the  square.  Truned  men  on  trained  horses,  they 
swung  their  axes  with  fierce  strength  aud  deadly  accuracr 
among  the  thickest  of  their  foes,  and  these,  armed  witn 
their  unwieldy  lances,  —  a  weapon  unadapted  to  a  cloee 
medley,  —  were  at  a  disadvantage  in  spite  of  their  dispro- 
portionate numbers  and  their  heavy  protecting  plates;  for 
the  axes  of  these  Northern  horsemen  fell  wit^  such  crush- 
ing force  that  the  fine  Milan  plate  armor  crumpled  like 
paper  under  them;  and  where  the  shield  intervened  to 
deaden  the  stroke,  the  rider  was  often  pushed  from  tbe 
saddle  by  the  weight  of  tbe  blow,  or,  again,  the  sharp 
edge  of  the  axe  glancing  from  the  polished  armor,  fell  on 
the  horse's  neck  or  quarter  and  disabled  him,  and  horse* 
thus  wounded,  maddened  by  pain  and  fright,  galloped 
riderless  about  the  square,  and  added  to  the  confusion  and 
the  uproar-  All  this  time  the  loud  monotonous  "  tuck  "  of 
the  mercenaries'  drum,  and  the  angry  braying  of  the  horn, 
were  calling  together  the  various  bands  of  the  adventurer's 
company  from  their  (juarters,  and  they,  coming  up  and 
seeing  tbe  flash  of  their  comrades'  axes  in  the  indistinct 
li^  of  the  now  rising  moon,  joined  in  the  milie. 

The  fight  coDtinu^  for  an  hour,  and  by  the  time  the 
moon  had  risen  clear  and  full  above  the  hills  near  the  sea, 
her  light  fell  upon  tbe  large  square  strewed  with  dead 
bodies  of  the  men  and  horses  of  Rosciano  —  fell  "Pon 
splintered  lances,  broken  swordi,  and  dinted  shields.  Ex- 
cept a  handful  of  men  who  succeeded  in  forcing  their  way 
out  of  the  citr,  the  whole  of  the  assailing  party  had  been 
cut  to  pieces  by  the  free-lances. 

My  story  is  all  but  at  an  end.  The  annals  of  Pesaro,  in- 
deed, relate  at  full  length  how,  a  few  days  after  the  death 
of  Vescona  and  his  three  sons,  with  the  flower  of  their 
soldiers,  in  that  night  attack,  there  followed  the  mege,  the 
surrender,  and  the  cruel  sack  of  Rosciano.  The  town  was 
fired,  and  those  of  its  inhabitants  who  could  not  escape  into 
the  woods  were  either  butchered  or  sold  into  captivity. 
The  town  of  Rosciano  which  bad  hitherto  been  the  rival  tf 
Pesaro,  came,  with  its  dependencies,  to  be  a  mere  appanage 
of  that  city  ;  and  it  is  at  the  present  day  sunk  to  tl>e  level 
of  an  insignificant  village  which  the  traveller  does  not  often 
care  to  leave  his  road  to  visit 

liie  indignation  felt  by  Norlano'a  band  at  the  nearly 
inccessfiil  night  surprise,  in  which  they  were  disposed  to 
detect  a  treacherous  connivance  on  the  part  of  the  men  of 
Pesaro,  had  like  to  have  been  followed  by  retaliation  of  a 
stem  and  profitable  kind  upon  that  wealthy  city  itself;  but 
their  vengeance  was  arrested  by  their  captain,  who  fonod 
his  motive  for  doing  so  in  the  interest  which  he  felt  in  the 
Potter's  daughter. 

Olympia  soon  forgot  to  reproach  herself  for  her  incoiH 
stancy  to  her  first  lover-  She  easily  persuaded  herself  that 
his  death  was  not  brought  about  by  ner  faithless  neaa,  and 
she  came  in  time  to  consider  that  even  faithlessnees  wa*  - 


[  given  to  Gitdio 

rell  knew  it  would  be  differ- 

)  the  hardy 


Vescona.  With  Norlano  she 
enL  It  was  no  half  love  that  Olympia  p 
chief  of  the  company  of  adventtirers.  Her  strong  passion- 
ate nature  found  In  him  her  tme  ideal.  The  love  of  such 
a  woman  as  Olympia  Ferra^,  given  to  such  a  man  as  Nor- 
lano, could  never  turn  to  inconstancy. 

The  lives  of  these  two  persons  are  lost.  In  the  confused 
seethe  and  surge  of  Italian  history  the  German  free-lance 
and  the  beaulilul  girl  who  gave  him  her  love  were,  indeed, 
remarkable  characters.  A  man  eminent  as  be  was  for  ex- 
traordinary darine  and  for  many  great  warlike  virtues,  and 
a  woman  who  could  appreciate  the  nobility  of  these  virtues 
and  love  their  possessor,  deserve  to  stand  out  from  the  hts- 
toricij  canvas  crowded  with  the  figures  of  intriguers,  of  men 
and  of  women  lost  to  all  sense  of  human  faith  and  honor, 
with  no  respect  for  what  is  noble,  and  no,  contempt  for 
what  is  base  ;  but  it  so  happens  that  after  the  capture  of 
Rosciano,  the  hitherto  eonspicnoua  name  of  Norlano  dow 
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not  reappMr  Id  ItAlian  chTonicleii.  The  maaj'  cbuice*  in 
tiuMe  rough  ^mea  which  could  make,  could  alio  mar  a  nttta; 
donbtleaa,  Norlano  fell  a  prey  to  lome  luddao  Tioleuce,  or 
died  tlu  victim  of  some  dark  and  unrecorded  plot. 

Giulio  Yeacona'B  name  still  lUrviTes,  thou^jb  the  world 
at  lai^  knows  exceedingly  little  either  of  him  or  of  hii 
■torj.  Hiose  few  prince*  or  millionairea  wlio  happen  to  be 
at  once  diKeraing  enough  b>  care  to  possess,  and  wealthy 
enough  to  be  able  to  acquire,  the  rarer  worke  of  mediKval 
art,  know  that  among  the  very  rarest  and  most  precious  of 
all  are  the  plates  and  rases  of  the  faience  ware  ascribed  to 
Maestro  Giulio  Yescona.  So  rare,  indeed,  that  the  few  ex- 
isting pieces  of  the  Yescona  pottery  are  hardly  known  to 
ordinary  collectors  or  counoisaeurs  except  by  name.  The 
value  attached  to  them  by  artists  and  collectors  at  the  prei- 
CDt  day  seema  extravagant  to  those  who  do  not  consider 
their  excellence  and  their  rarity.  Each  jar,  plate,  or  vase 
contains  the  portrait  of  a  young  girl  —  always  Uie  same 
face  —  with  low  brow,  dark  wavy  ^air,  and  a  face  of  ex- 
quisite beauty.  Only  tliree  colors  are  employed  in  the 
I>ainting  ;  an  olive  green,  a  dull  red,  and  a  blue,  but  these 
Unta  are  harmonized  with  a  rare  and  masterly  subtlety,  and 
tlie  surface  of  the  piece  is  always  tinned  by  a  mellow  tint, 
composed  of  those  three  tones  —  a  circumstance  of  itself 
quite  sufGcienC  to  distinguish  the  Yescona  ware  from  all 
Other  kinds. 

On  the  back  of  each  piece  is  written  sometimes  the 
Dunter's  signature,  sometimes  the  buming  braodon  or  torch, 
nil  device ;  and,  on  three  or  four,  where  the  portrait  is  of 
'  *  * '     '  1  in  additio 

o  of  Giulio  Yes- 


A  SEW  GUESS  AT  "THE  lEON  MASK." 

The  latest  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  Iron 
llask  does  not  clear  up  the  secret  which  so  many  authors 
—  <irged,  we  suspect,  mainly  by  the  paasion  for  guessing  by 
rale,  which  is  at  once  the  augur's  secret  and  the  secret  of 
gamblers  —  have  struggled  in  vain  to  discloae.  The  writer 
la  the  Edinburgh  inde<3  contends  that  Th.  lung,  staff  offi- 
cer, wlio  claims  to  have  made  the  discovery,  has  narrowed 
the  question  within  a  compass  which  makes  discovery  yios- 
sible,  but  he  denies  that  as  jet  any  complete  solution  has 
bean  obtained.  If  tiie  reviewer,  however,  is  Mr.  Twistle- 
tOD,  who  recently  placed  the  identity  of  Junius  and  Sir.  F. 
fVancis,  in  our  judgment,  so  completely  beyond  doubt,  the 
secret  may  yet  be  told,  for  its  investigation  now  needs  only 
two  things,  —  an  exhaustive  anaiyius  of  motive,  and  a  com- 
plete and  most  expensive  research  amone  archives  which  a 
Bepublican  Government  in  France  would  t>e  delighted  to 
see  thoroughly  ransacked. 

We  most  confine  ourselves  to  motive,  and  do  so  the  more 
readily,  because  to  us  the  main  difficulty  of  the  problem, 
whicli,  if  the  Boiirl>on  line  has  really  lost  tlie  throne  of 
France,  can  have  only  a  literary  interest,  has  always  been 
that  of  discovering  a  motive  strong  enough  to  induce  a 
hard-hearted,  cooicienceiess  tyrant,  possessed  of  absolute 
power  to  keep  alive  a  man  the  knowledge  of  whose  exist- 
ence was  dangerous,  for  at  least  thirty  years,  from  1673  to 
1703,  and  five  of  them  in  Paris,  where  the  curiosity  about 
the  Bastille  is  known  to  have  been  insatiable.  That  he 
was  BO  kept,  that  Bomet»dy  in  a  black  velvet  mask  with 
iron  springs  was  held  by  Louis  Quatorze  in  such  strict 
ward  uat  the  greater  part  i^  the  life  of  his  most  trusted 
jailer,  M.  de  Slint-Mars,  was  devoted  to  the  task ;  that 
nis  iden^ly  was  known  to  none  outside  the  Royal  Family 
except  Saint-Uars,  unless  Louvois  knew  it,  and  yel  that  he 
was  treated  with  all  honor,  is  established  by  documents 
past  all  i^uestion  authentic.  The  difficulty,  however,  only 
Mfpns  with  the  establishment  of  that  fact-  Reckoning  up 
the  character  of  Louii  XIY.,  and  of  his  Minister  Louvois 
with  all  the  care  the  endless  memoirs  of  the  period  enable 
any  one  to  employ,  there  still  remains  a  nearly  insoluble 
problem  to  be  determined. 

We  have  a  theory,  which  is  not  that  of  the  reviewer. 


which  we  will  state  presently,  but  we  acknowledge  thatt 
like  every  other,  it  does  not  meet  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
case.  Admitlinff  as  the  reviewer  does  M.  lung's  proof  of 
the  existence  ano  the  concealment  of  the  Iron  Idask,  the  firat 
pmnt  to  be  settled  is  the  conceivable  motive  for  his  inoaiv 
ceration.  Louis  XIY.,  it  u  certain  on  the  evidence,  feared 
a  prisoner  in  his  hands,  whom  it  was  yet  in  hb  power  to 
slay  on  any  nven  day.  The  fear  was  so  great,  and  as- 
sumed so  special  a  form,  that  as  we  show  subsequently,  an- 
hi>Ard-of  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  recognition; 
and  that  in  the  last  resort,  rather  than  the  prisoner  should 
be  recognized,  bis  assassination  was  ordered  in  writing,  yet 
the  respect  was  so  great  that  except  in  that  event  he  was 
to  be  treated  with  even  ceremony  and  kept  careftillj  alive. 
Now  who  was  there  in  existence  whom  Louis  XIY,  could 
possiblr  fear  ?  A  man  wlw  could  Ik  demanded  by  a  fijr- 
eign  Government  ?  Certainly  not,  for  the  man  once  dead, 
no  Government  oonld  tiave  strongly  pressed  a  demand  tor 
compensation  on  the  master  of^  Europe,  who  repeatedly 
during  his  life  ran  this  very  risk,  having  arrested  Mattioli,  an 
Italian  noble,  long  supposed  to  be  the  Mask,  but  now  shown 
never  to  have  left  Figueroi,  and  Avediek  the  Armenian 
patriarch.  A  favorite  of  the  Army?  Foasibly,  and  t2iat 
solution  would  account  in  part  for  the  curious  supposition 
which  pervades  all  documents  on  the  subject,  —  that  any 
one  who  saw  the  prisoner  would  at  once  recoenixe  him : 
but  no  such  person  disappeared,  nor  can  there  nave  been 
any  reason  for  keeping  such  a  person  alive.  An  assasain  7 
Tliat  is  M.  lung's  theory,  who  displays  great  research  in 
demonstrating  tuat  in  167S  the  King  was  in  great  danger 
from  a  man  called  the  Chevalier  d'Harmoiaes,  a  Lorrainer, 
l>elieved  to  be  the  chief  of  a  secret  society  who  had  de- 
clared war  on  the  BouiiMns,  and  intended  to  nse  poison  as 
their  instrumeuL  This  society  had  retaUons  among  the 
Huguenots,  and  considering  the  enormous  numl>er  of  fami- 
lies, especially  in  Holland,  whom  Louis  must  have  rained, 
the  astounding  stata  of  morals  at  the  time,  and  the  un- 
doubted fact  mentioned  by  Louis  XIY.  himself,  that  poisMi 
had  removed  the  Queen  of  Spun,  it  is  not  incredible  that 
a  secret  society  had  really  been  organized  for  vengeann 
on  the  race  ;  but  how  could  the  detention  of  its  chief  saotba 
thq  fears  of  Louis  XIY.,  deficient  as  be  was  in  physical 
courage  ?    Death  would  have  l>een  a  far  easier  preoantioii, 


evidence  of  the  Chevalier's  purpose  was  sufficient.  Ho 
such  cbiefship  can  account  for  keeping  the  man  alive,  and 
M.  lung's  argument  by  itself  falls  to  the  ground- 
But  suppose  tiiat  the  plot,  though  uodoubtedlv  it  in- 
volved the  life  of  the  Kine,  involved  also  a  sub-plot  infi- 
nitely grander  and  more  subUe,  a  personation  of  ttie  King 
by  a  man  so  exactly  like  him  that  he  would  be  entir«lj 
accepted,  by  the  populace  at  all  events,  and,  as  in  tlie  case 
of  the  false  Dmitri  in  Russia  some  seventy  years  befine, 
would  have  carried  out  the  whole  policy  of  his  tutors,  who 
may  have  been  Jesuits,  or  may  have  been  the  demoralized 
nobles  M.  lung  suspects,  or  may  have  been  Huguenot 
nobles,  as  we  should  be  rather  inclined  to  believe. 

Louis,  throughout  the  whole  business,  was  palpably 
afiraid  of  a  likeness  which  he  knew  or  suspected  would 
instantly  be  perceived  by  common  people,  even  as  M-  ds 
Saint-Mars,  the  jailer,  writes,  "  by  the  common  soldien," 
against  whose  possible  curiosity  he  takes  this  extram^ 
nary  precaution.  M.  de  Saint  Mars  having  been  appointed 
Governor  of  the  Isles  de  Sainte  Marguerite,  had  U>  isoornf 
his  prisoner  thither  from  Exiles,  the  little  town  on  tlw 
frontier  of  Piedmont,  but  wanted  en  route  to  see  the  Dnka 
of  Savoy.  He  wrote,  therefore,  to  Louvois,  then  Premiw: 
'■  I  will  aiYe  such  orders  for  the  safe  keepiuK  of  my  jmIb- 
oner  during  my  absence  that,  I  sliall  be  able,  Monseignenr, 
to  answer  for  him  \  as  also  that  he  shall  not  have  any  con- 
versation with  my  lieutenant,  who  has  been  strictly  forbid- 
den to  speak  to  him.  If  I  take  him  to  the  Islands,  I  think 
the  safest  mode  of  conveyance  would  be  in  a  chair  coT«r<d 
with  waxed  cloth,  so  that  he  should  have  enongh  air,  and 
yet  that  no  one  could  see  or  speak  to  hbn  on  the  way,  not 
even  the  soldiers  whom  I  shall  select  to  accompai^  th* 
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chair."  Louvois  replied:  "I  beg  of  yon 
when  ID  the  iilande,  what  mij  be  reqaired  for  the  lafe  cd»- 
tody  of  yonr  prisoner.  Ai  to  the  mctde  of  condocting  him, 
the  King  lesTea  you  free  to  make  aie  of  the  movable  chair 
jan  propoM,  but  you  will  be  reaponsible  for  him."  The 
priiODer  vai  thai  carried  for  twelve  daji,  and  wat  to 
doaely  Kreened  that  he  complained  bitterly  of  want  of  ur, 
and  apparently  of  permanent  injury  to  hii  oonititatlon. 
Now  Ib  It  conceivable  tltat  any  danger,  except  a  cIom  and 
ineffaceable  likeness  ia  the  King,  could  on  any  theory  have 
demanded  inch  a  precantjon  ?  Whom  could  tboee  private 
■oldiers  have  recognized,  if  it  were  not  a  face  like  or  iden- 
tical with  ■  ve^  exceptional  one  they  had  seen  on  coins  ? 
The  story  of"^  the  silver  plate  thrown  out  by  the  Iron 
Uaik  Ib  not  true,  belonging  really  to  a  Huguenot  pactor; 
bnt  the  face  muit  have  been  very  dangerous,  to  tie  so 
li^le  to  intent  recognltioiL  But  what  face  could  have 
been  so  like  the  King's?  Clearly  either  a  brother's,  or  a 
ftce  accidentally  so  like  that  it  could  be  used  i^ainst  the 
King  as  the  Ckiunteis  de  Lamotte's  face  was  used  against 
Mane  Antoinette.  The  fbnuer  supposition,  once  oniversol, 
is  dismiwed  by  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  a  little  too  curtly. 
It  was  rumored,  after  the  death  of  Louis  XV.,  who  knew 
the  secret,  that  a  twin  brother  of  Louis  XIV.  was  the  Man 
in  the  Iron  Mask,  and  was  spirited  away  lest  there  should 
be  any  doubt  of  the  succession,  an  act  of  which  Maiarin 
was  perfectly  capable;  and  being  brought  np  in  Italy  and 
at  last  discovering  the  secret  of  his  birth,  was  arrested 
and  confined,  Louis  naturally  being  unwilling  to  pat  him 
to  death  for  no  feult  of  his  own.  To  this  uie  Reviewer 
replies  that  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  a  Bourbon  throne  is 
always  witnessed,  which  is  true  —  as  witness  the  odd  inci- 
dent which  is  said  to  have  occurred  at  the  birth  of  the 
Prince  of  the  Asturiaa,  when  witnesses  not  l>eing  prepared, 
the  Queen's  goard  were  called  in  —  and  would  be  final,  but 
that  a  twin  brother  might  have  been  bom  some  hours 
afterwards.  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  he  was  a 
■on  of  Anne  of  Attstria  by  Mazarin,  whose  relations  to 
each  other  were  moro  than  suspected  at  the  time,  and  in 
consequence  of  his  likeness  in  manhood  to  the  King  was 
equally  dreaded,  and  more  likely  to  have  been  used  as  an 
initmment  by  conspirators,  while  the  reluctance  to  pnt 
him  to  death  would  be  almost  as  great  as  in  the  case  of  tbe 
twin  brother. 

On  the  whole,  however,  we  Incline  to  the  snspicion  we 
fint  mentioned,  that  a  grand  and  astute  plan  had  been 
prepared  amone  tbe  Huguenots,  or  some  other  couiid- 
erable  body  of^  men,  to  effect  a  coup  d'ilat  by  killing 
Looia  XIv.,  and  sulntituting  for  him  a  man  so  like  him 
that  the  people,  at  all  events,  would  never  be  undeceived. 
Tbey  had  probably  by  accident  discovered  the  fitting  man 
—  possibly  a  bastard  Bourbon,  of  whom  there  were  dozens, 
pofsibly  also  not,  the  plot  being  taken,  as  we  have  sfdd, 
muu  the  fiilse  Dmitri  case,  managed  in  Buida  just  in  that 
way  seventy  years  before,  —  and  might  bave  carried  out 
their  scheme,  but  that  tbe  plot  was  revealed  to  Louvois  by 
a  priest,  who  wrote  in  these  terms :  "  I  hope  with  all  my 
heart  that  tbe  man  who  has  been  arrested  is  the  eiecrable 
chief  of  the  conspiracy,  for  in  that  case  the  sacred  person 
of  the  King  will  be  safe."  There  was  no  safety  for  the 
King  if  the  betrayed  man  was  merely  the  chief  of  a  society 
of  pcHioners,  wh^e  there  was  every  safety  on  our  theory, 
.  if  he  could  he  kept  in  durance,  for  without  tbeir  substitute 
or  double  tbe  plotters  were  powerless.  They  must  have 
their  Dmitri,  and  therefore  special  orders  were  issned  even 
to  conceal  the  place  of  his  incarceration. 

Tlus  theory,  and  we  put  it  forward  only  as  such,  con- 
firms many  of  M.  Inne's  discoveries,  is  unaffected  by  any 
argument  of  the  Edmburgk  Reviewer,  if  we  remembor 
that  Louvois  in  his  orders  would  dwell  on  the  danger  to 
the  King  only,  and  keep  the  likeness  religiously  secret, 
and  corresponds  exactly  with  the  only  known  utterances 
of  the  Bourbon  family  on  the  aubiect.  "  According  to  M. 
Dnfky  de  I'Yonne,  Louis  XV.  ■aid  to  M.  Delaborde :  '  Let 
them  go  on  with  their  disputes,  thev  will  never  find  out 
who  waa  the  Iron  Mask.  You  would  like  to  know  something 
«boat  this  busineas ;  I  may  tell  you  what  is  more  tlian  others 


know,  that  Ike  imtiriionmeni  of  Ihi*  unJuippg  being  did  iw 
vnrong  to  any  one  ml  \inaeif,' "  he  Iieing  a  mere  instrument; 
while  "  8enac  de  Meilhan,  an  amgri  who  wrote  memotrs 
towards  the  close  of  tbe  last  century,  said,  ■  The  Dauphin, 
the  father  of  Louis  XVI.,  spoke  to  me  one  day  about  Vol- 
taire, and  of  his  taste  for  the  marvellous,  which  was  a  blot 
on  bis  history.  TIm  Iron  Mask,  he  said,  has  been  the  sob- 
ject  of  many  conjectures.  I  replied  that  this  was  nifficient 
to  excite  the  fancies  of  people.  "  1  bare  thoaght  so  too," 
■aid  tlie  Dauphin,  "  but  the  King  told  me  two  or  three 
times  that  if  you  knew  who  the  prisoner  was  you  would 
see  that  the  affair  was  one  of  very  little  intereet."  Tbe 
Doke  of  Choiseul  also  told  me  that  the  King  bad  spekcB 
of  the  matter  in  the  same  way,  and  as  if  it  were  a  tmag  <rf 
no  importance.'  "  The  matter  in  fact  ceased  to  be  of  any 
moment  with  the  death  of  the  Iron  Mask.  There  remains 
but  one  question.  If  he  was  a  private  person,  with  aa 
accidental  but  dangerous  likeness  to  a  King,  why  not  kiD 
him  ?  Because  the  priest.  Father  Hyacinth,  who  revealed 
the  plot  in  fear  of  a  Huguenot  King,  had  beard  of  it  first 
in  confession  from  some  repentant  Catholic, — not  Ihi 
Mask,  —  and  insisted  on  keeping  hu  hands  free  from  bkiod- 
guiltiness.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  Louis  m^ 
remember  this  plot  in  his  long  subsequent  action  ■galosl 
the  Huguenots. 


CURIOUS  WILLS. 


Tax  liberty  of  making  strange  and  unintelligible  wilU 
Is  allowed  by  English  law  to  an  extent  that  is  not  euHy 
defensible.  Granting  that  a  testator  ma^  dispose  as  he 
pleases  within  wide  limits  of  his  property,  it  might  at  \u* 
be  required  that  he  should  express  his  pleasure  in  nnam- 
bignous  terms.  If  this  be  equivalent  to  ■*^ii>K  ^ba*  eveiy 
testator  ought  to  submit  his  will  to  an  official  or  [nivata 
lawyer,  it  is  certainly  not  the  lawyers  who  would  chie6y 
benefit  by  the  su^estion.  The  interpretation  of  obecrae 
wills  fnmisbes  daily  busineas  to  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
where  a  judge  and  half  a  doEen  counsel  may  be  heard  ex- 
plaining one  man's  nonsense  by  another  mtui's  nonsense, 
or,  in  other  words,  endeavoring  to  construe  a  will  by  (ha 
light  or  darkness  of  decided  cases.  Where  is  the  pale  and 
melancholy  ghost  of  the  testator  in  the  cause  1  Does  he 
revisit  earth  to  hear  an  order  made  for  costs  of  ail  )>arti«l 
to  be  paid  out  of  his  estate?  If  he  is  doomed  to  expistebit 
other  sins  equally  with  that  of  making  bis  own  will,  thea 
Indeed  his  term  of  purgatory  luffering  most  be  endlcM. 
We  may  pity  those  who  in  these  dull  November  days  sie 
condemned  to  bover  among  the  back  benches  of  a  Cooit  a 
Equity,  and  witness  the  dissipation  of  the  estate  which  had 
been  so  painfully  accumulated.  Tbe  foe  which  pervsdal 
the  court  is  only  too  exactly  typical  of  the  mental  coniit- 
■ion  produced  by  arguments  upon  the  consbuction  of  a  will; 
and  after  all  the  elaborate  attempts  of  learned  writers  ta 
educe  order  out  of  chaos,  it  comes  nearly  to  this,  tliataa 
astute  j  udge  may  find  plausible  reasons  for  any  coDclosioo 
that  he  thinks  proper  to  adopL  An  argument  in  West- 
minster Hall  on  a  question  of  this  kind  assumes  almost  a 
sportine  character,  because  thero  are  more  judges  and  less 
knowledge  of  testamentary  law  than  exists  at  Linctdn's 
Inn,  and  therefore  the  number  of  possible  views  that  may 
be  taken  of  tbe  case  is  larger. 

Conditions  in  restraint  of  marriage  have  been  the  caosa 
of  perpetual  litigation,  and  a  learned  writer  honestly  «»• 
fesses  that  his  readers  may  he  likely  to  receive  with  some 
degree  of  jealousy  his  plan  for  "  reconciling  "  the  repcrted 
cases  on  this  subject,  since  an  eminent  judge  has  expressed 
Qie  opinion  that  they  are  so  contradictory  as  to  jostily  tht 
Court  in  coming  to  any  decision  it  might  think  pn^> 
According  to  this  writer,  "conditions  precedent  to  many 
with  consent,  unaccompanied  by  a  bequest  over  in  delanl^ 
will  be  held  in  lerrortm,"  unless  in  certun  cases  which  hs 
enumerates.  As  ladies  are  interested  in  this  branch  of  Is'r 
it  pbould  be  explained  that  a  condition  precedent  is  a  e<M- 
dition  that  precedes  the  vesting  of  an  estate,  while  acoa- 
dition  subsequent  ia  one  of  whkh  tbe  fion-j 
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TUU  it;  and  s  condition  in  terrorem  is  a  (ort  of  legal  MBre- 
ciow,  or  dog  that  can  bark  bat  cannot  bile.  Id  order  to 
explain  this  principle  bj  an  example,  we  will  refer  to  a 
oaae  where  a  teiUtor  inserted  in  his  will  a  proTiso  that,  if 
either  hia  wife  or  daughter  ihould  murj  a  Scotchman,  thea 
hii  -wife  or  dangbter  lo  marrjing  iliould  forfeit  all  benefit 
niider  hia  will,  and  the  egtatei  giiven  to  such,  his  wifb  or 
daughter,  at  should  hi  maiT]',  ihould  descend  to  inch  per- 
son or  persons  as  would  be  entitled  ander  hi*  will  in  the 
■ame  manner  as  if  bis  wife  and  daaghter  were  dead.  It 
was  held  b^  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  that  such  partial 
restraint  of  marriage  was  leetX  ;  and  that  the  daughter 
haring,  while  ander  age,  married  a  Scotchman,  and  died, 
leaiing  a  son,  such  son  could  not  inherit ;  but  that  the 
limitaUoD  over  (the  testator's  wife  being  ajso  dead)  to  the 
two  children  of  the  testator's  nephew  took  effect  immedi' 
atelf  on  lacb  marriage.  It  was  ai^ued  on  the  one  side 
that,  tbouj{h  by  the  civil  and  canon  laws  restraint*  of  inar- 
riaga  are  la  general  disconraged  and  held  void,  yet  even 
these  laws  admit  of  exceptions  to  the  general  rale,  as,  for 
instance,  if  the  condition  be  only  temporary,  as  not  to 
marry  before  the  a^  of  twenty ;  or  if  it  only  exclude  msr- 
ri^^  with  particular  pereoni,  as  a  widow,  or  a  certain  per- 
■on  by  name,  or  in  a  particular  place,  as  in  York.  Bat  re- 
straints of  marriage  have  always  been  admitted  by  the  law 
of  Eoeland  in  devises  of  real  estate,  and  a  fortiori  where 
there  is  a  devise  over,  as  in  thii  case. 

Many  caxes  establish  the  distinction  that  restrictions  of 
marriage  upon  pecuniary  legacies  are  governed  by  the  mles 
of  the  civil  and  canon  law,  which  in  general  repels  such  re- 
tbictions;  but  upon  deviseaof  land,  or  even  charges  on  land, 
they  fellow  and  are  upheld  by  the  law  of  England,  '■  It 
cannot  be  said,  as  in  some  formercasea,  that  the  prohibition 
of  marriage  with  a  Scotchman  was  merely  in  Itrrorem,  for 
that  ailment  has  never  been  admitted  where  there  it  an 
immediate  devise  over."  It  was  not  necessary  to  contend 
that  a  devise  on  condition  of  a  general  restraint  of  marriage 
was  good.  It  was  enough  that  all  the  cases  agreed  in  sup- 
port of  a  reasonable  restriction  of  that  kind,  and  there  it 
nothing  unretuonable  in  the  restriction  in  question.  There 
can  be  nothing  unlawful  in  restraining  the  object  of  a  tes- 
tator'a  bounty  from  murying  with  torbiddea  persona  by 
name,  or  with  the  inhabitants  of  such  a  town,  even  in  hja 
own  country.  A  restraint  of  marrying  any  fbreigner  of  a 
particular  country  is  at  leaat  as  reaaonablB  as  against  mar- 
rying one  of  a  different  relieion  ;  and  this  would  apply  as 
well  to  Scotland,  the  established  religion  of  which  ladiffer- 
ent  from  the  Church  of  England,  and  (he  country  ia  gov- 
emed  by  a  different  law,  aRhough  united  nnder  the  same 
crown.  It  was  argued,  on  the  other  side,  that  this  la  a  re- 
itrunt  extending  to  a  whole  nation,  and  that  too  forming 
an  integral  part  of  the  kingdom.  U  the  restraint  went  to 
every  oeraon  in  England,  it  would  clearly  be  void  upon 
general  principles  of  policy.  Then  why  ahonid  not  the 
same  principles  extend  to  Scotland  ?  The  fact  of  the  tes- 
tator Daving  reaided  in  England  could  not  affect  the  quea- 
tion  of  policy.  The  restraints  which  have  been  supported 
in  particular  catet,  inch. at  having  content  of  parenta  or 
gntu^liant,  were  contideied  more  at  regulations  to  prevent 
improvident  marriages;  but  thh  goes  Co  restrain  marriaget 
whether  provident  or  improvident,  which  it  unreatonable, 
and  injurions  to  the  Interett  of  the  public,  which  it  con- 
cerned to  promote  provident  marriages,  or  at  least  not  to 
prohibit  them.  The  case  of  restraining  marriage  with  a 
person  of  different  religion  ia  distinguiahable,  not  as  re- 
ttraint,  but  as  regulation,  of  marriage.  The  difficulty  of 
determining  in  what  faith  the  children  are  to  be  brought  up, 
and  the  domestic  disputes  consequent  thereupon,  may  class 
thia  under  the  latter  head.  There  may  also  be  a  distinction 
on  the  ground  of  public  policnr  between  prohibitions  of 
marriage  with  a  member  of  a  toreign  nation  and  with  a 
member  of  a  nation  forming  part  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Court  was  only  called  upon  to  certify  its  opinion  on 
tbi*  case  without  giving  any  reasons,  so  we  are  at  liberty 
to  conjecture  how  far  both  the  will  and  the  decision  on  it 
were  influenced  by  the  unpopularity  of  Scotchmen  in  Eng- 
land toward*  the  end  of  the  last  and  the  bc^nning  of  the 


present  centniT.  The  case  shows  that  the  law  is  or  was 
different  According  as  the  property  la  real  or  personal ;  the 
rules  as  to  the  former  being  our  own,  while  we  have  bor- 
rowed the  rules  at  Co  the  latter  from  the  civil  law.  An  in- 
tereating  argnment  might  be  maintained  upon  the  question 
whether,  if  marriage  with  a  Scotchman  could  not,  marriage 
with  an  Irishman  could,  be  prohibited.  But  the  Court 
held  that  marriage  with  a  Scotchman  could  be  prohibited, 
and  not  only  was  the  son  of  the  marri^e  excluded  from 
the  inheritance,  but  also  the  husband  waa  not  permitted  to 
enjoy  the  estate  for  life  as  tenant  by  what  b  called  courtety. 
Tbui  the  case  in  effect  decides  that  the  courtesy  of  Eng- 
land does  not  extend  to  Scotland. 

A  case  of  great  hardship  occurred  a  few  years  ago  where 
a  testator,  "  providing  that  hi*  daughter  did  not  marry 
before  the  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty- eight,"  gave  her 
£1000.  A  gentleman  wrote  to  the  testator  asking  hit  con- 
sent to  the  marrii^e  of  his  daughter  with  the  writer,  and 
the  testator  wrote  in  answer  that  he  gave  his  "  qualified 
content,"  but  must  hear  from  hit  daughter  before  he 
could  make  it  absolute.  Tlie  daughter  wrote  to  her  father 
that  the  had  given  her  full  content.  Then  the  father  was 
taken  ill  and  died,  and  a  few  months  afterwards  the  daugh- 
ter, who  waa  then  only  twenty-one,  married  this  gentleman, 
who  claimed  the  legacy,  Intitting  that  the  condition  an- 
nexed by  the  will  vrat  waived  by  the  consent  given  to  the 
marriage.  It  was  held  thftt  this  waa  a  valid  and  reasonable 
condition,  that  it  hod  not  been  waived  or  ditchaived  tetta- 
mentarily,  and  that,  if  it  could  be  waived  or  discharged 
otherwite  than  tettamentorily,  it  had  not  been  waived  or 
diicharged.  The  law  would  of  course  say  that  thit  lady 
of  twenty.one  might  have  waited  till  she  was  twenty-eight, 
and  that  if  the  could  not  wait,  or  the  gentleman  would  not 
let  her  wut,  they  mtist  content  themselves  with  love,  and 
give  up  the  £lOOO.  Another  case  decided,  with  more 
apparent  reaaon,  that  a  reqniaition  to  marry  with  content, 
impoted  by  a  testator  on  hi*  daughters,  then  spinsters,  did 
not  apply  to  a  daughter  who  afterwards  married  In  the 
tettator't  lifetime,  and  was  a  widow  at  his  death.  The 
contrary  construction  would  have  produced  the  absurdity 
of  obliging  the  legatee  to  marry  sgun  in  order  to  provide 
for  her  cnildren,  if  any,  by  her  first  husband.  In  an  old 
case  the  devise  was  on  condition  that  the  devisee  married 
the  testator's  granddaughter,  and  no  doubt  was  entertained 
of  the  validity  of  it;  but  the  iudee  thought  that  the 
granddaughter  B  refusal  to  marry  tLe  devisee  wot  a  dUpen- 
sation  of  the  condition,  as  it  reasonably  ought  to  tie.  A 
condition  not  to  marry  a  papist  hat  been  held  valid,  but  a 
condition  not  to  marry  a  man  of  a  particular  profession, 
or  a  man  who  it  not  potiested  of  a  landed  rental  of  £900 
a  year,  hat  been  sold  to  be  too  general  to  be  legal.  A  gift 
during  celibacy  is  good,  but  a  general  condition  in  rettnint 
of  marriage  would  be  bad.  A  gift  during  widowhood  is 
good,  but  a  condition  imposed  by  a  testator  on  hia  widow 
not  lo  marry  again  must  be  accompanied  by  a  ^ft  over  in 
default  of  compliance  with  the  condition,  or  it  will  1m 
deemed  tobe  tn  (nroreinonly,  and  the  widow  maydisr^^ard 
It  if  she  has  tnfficient  resolution  to  brave  the  vague  fear  of 
disoliedience  to  a  dead  hatband. 

Many  wives  and  a  few  husbands  have  desired  their  con- 
sorts to  many  again  afler  their  own  deaths.  One  of  the 
best  known  instances  of  the  kind  was  that  of  Queen 
Caroline.  We  have  all  heard  what  she  tud  to  King 
George  IL,  and  what  he  antwered  to  her,  and  she  replied 
to  hfm.  Among  tome  examples  lately  published  ty  « 
contemporary  of  "cnrioua  wills"  is  that  of  a  lady  who 
expressed  her  earneat  with  that  her  darling  hutband  stionld 
marry  "  a  nice  pretty  girl,"  a  good  houaewif^  and  of  a 
good  temper.    Tner  ■   ■  ■ 


^ ^_.        [Jiere  are  probably  not  many  butbanda  who 

could   diiplay  auch   anxiety  for  the  filling  of   their  own 
I.    In  a  recent  case,  however,  the  departing  husband 

jtly  advised  hit  wife  to  unite  herself  again  with  some 

one  who  might  deserve  to  enjoy  the  bleisings  of  her 
society,  and  the  lady  has  dutitnlly  obeyed.  But  many 
husbands  still  entertain,  though  they  do  not  always  express, 
the  feelings  in  which  these  gifta  daring  widowhood,  and 
conditions  in  Itrrortm,  and  all  uie  cnriona  and  contradictocj 
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deciuooB  thereupon,  originated.  It  is  stninge  that  Buch  a 
legal  chaos  should  have  been  created,  and  still  more 
■trange  that  it  should  continue  to  exist.  Our  system 
-encourages  testators  to  make  fanciful  and  capricious  dis- 
pOsitionB,  and  then  encourages  attempts  to  defeat  these 
dispositions  by  litigation.  Some  of  the  wills  that  bare 
beui  most  fertile  in  difficult  questions  Lave  been  made  by 
eminent  lawyers  for  themselves.  Another  class  of  intricaciei 
hare  been  produced  by  unlearned  penoni  aSecling  to  use 
technical  terms  which  they  do  not  understand.  Testators 
who  cannot  or  will  not  employ  lawyers  will  do  well  to  con- 
fine themselTei  to  simple  arrangement*  in  plain  English. 


FIRES  AND  THEIR  PREVENTION. 

The  great  fires  which  have  so  lately  swept  away  whole 
cities  in  America  have  susgested  this  book,i  and  though 
we  in  England  have  not  half  such  terrible  lessons  as  were 
taught  to  the  people  of  Chicago,  we  may  profit  by  what 
Mr.  Bird  tells  us.  It  is  true  that  we  have  not  large  towns 
built  after  the  pattern  of  Boston,  with  high  mansard 
roofs,  composed  chiefly  of  light  wood  and  tarred  paper, 
■nd  placed  so  high  as  to  be  almost  inaccesaible  to  nre-en- 
gines.  But  it  is  not  long  since  a  Select  Committee  reported 
to  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  proportion  of  hres  in 
England  was  unusually  large,  that  many  were  caused  by 
gross  carelessness,  others  were  owing  to  the  thinness  of 
modern  houses  and  the  rottenness  of  their  materials,  while 
incendiarism  was  fearfully  prevalenL  We  may  remember 
that  a  man  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  only  last  year  for 
arson,  and  it  was  shown  clearly  that  be  hod  set  fire  to  a 
great  number  of  houses,  for  the  sake  of  the  reward  offered 
to  the  first  person  who  gave  the  alarm.  This  person  will, 
bdeed,  be  better  employed  for  some  little  time  to  come,  and 
those  who  have  heaKl  of  the  sentence  passed  on  him  will 
not  be  very  ready  to  follow  his  example.  Yet  even  putting 
wholesale  incendiarism  out  of  the  question,  there  are  other 
«ausei  of  fire  which  apply  to  England,  as  well  as  America. 
In  both  countries,  judging  from  Mr.  Bird's  book  as  to  the 
latter,  and  from  the  evidence  produced  before  the  Select 
Committee  as  to  the  former,  gas,  matches,  and  explosive 
oils  do  much  mischief.  In  England  it  ia  said  that  matches 
alone  cost  one  insurance  office  £10,000  a  year.  Mr.  Bird 
traces  many  of  the  American  fires  to  Ifae  use  of  dancerous 
oils  which  are  larj;ely  employed  in  lamps.  People  test 
these  oils  by  pouring  some  of  the  oil  on  a  tin  plate  and 
anplying  a  match.  As  the  oil  does  not  explode  on  the  tin 
plate,  it  is  considered  safe  to  burn  in  a  lamp;  but  (here 
the  vapor  accumulates,  makes  its  way  up  to  the  flame,  and 
the  whole  is  in  a  blaze.  Matches  thrown  carelessly  down 
•on  the  floor  are  very  dangerous.  Not  only  may  people 
tread  on  them,  and  find  their  clothes  on  fire  in  an  instant, 
as  was  the  case  a  few  years  ago  with  an  Aostrian  Arch- 
duchess, but  a  match  fn  the  middle  of  a  heap  of  rubbish 
may  ignite  from  other  causes.  Mr.  Bird  tells  a  curious 
story  of  a  gentleman  who  heard  a  sharp  little  cry  of  pain 
from  a  mouiB,  and  saw  it  rush  across  the  floor  sneezing. 
He  looked  at  a  small  pile  of  rubbish  out  of  which  the 
mouse  had  run,  and  saw  a  littie  smoke  rising  from  the 
place.  Carefully  opening  the  heap,  he  found  in  the  middle 
of  it  a  newly-lighted  match,  the  flame  from  which  was 
already  begiuniog  to  spread,  and  would  very  shortly  have 
aet  the  whole  pile  of  rubbish  in  a  blaze.  The  mouse 
had  been  gnawing  off  the  phosphorus  on  the  match  when 
the  friction  of  its  teeth  caused  an  explosion.  The  squeal 
and  the  sneeze  which  followed  a  burn  in  the  nose  saved  a 
house  from  burning.  A  mouse's  love  of  phosphorus  is 
perhaps  the  most  trivial  cause  of  fire  that  can  be  imagined, 
but  it  was  the  carelessness  of  the  person  who  dropped  the 
match  that  led  the  mouse  into  temptation.  Such  an  ani- 
mal as  that  is  seen  to  advantage  when  compared  with  peo- 
ple who  smoke  and  put  lighted  pipes  in  their  pocket,  who 
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then  bang  their  coats  in  a  room,  or  even  BKaintt  a  )uj- 
stack.  l£-.  Bird  tells  us  that  many  fires  in  Boston  oi%t- 
nace  in  hay  stores.  People  passing  along  the  sb«et,  espe- 
oially  in  wet  weather,  will  frequentlr  take  shelter  in  a  bar 
store,  if  there  is  no  one  by,  will  light  their  pipes,  and 
throw  the  match  down  among  the  loose  hay. 

These  being  among  the  main  causes  of  fire,  let  ns  see 
what  remedies  Mr.  Bird  proposes.  His  chief  su^attioa  is 
that  all  fires  should  be  grappled  with  the  moment  tbey  *n 
discovered.  "It  is  the  duly,"  he  says,  " of  ever^  man  «r 
woman,  boy  or  girl,  to  attack  and  put  out  fires  instantly, 
where  they  are  small  and  easily  managed."  He  gives  as 
several  instances  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  method.  W« 
are  told  of  a  ■\  oung  lady  climbing  on  the  roof  of  a  hoasa 
with  a  pail  of  water  and  a  mop,  and  mopping  out  a  fire 
which  bad  already  seized  on  a  large  portion  of  the  rw£ 
In  another  case,  a  boy  put  a  stop  to  a  fire  which  had  brokai 
out  in  the  basement  of  a  large  warehouse.  A  woman 
checked  a  fire  caused  by  a  tar-kettle  boiling  over  in  a 
wheelwright's  shop,  and  communicating  with  a  hasp  of 
chips  and  shavings.  In  each  of  these  cases  a  succession  d 
wash-bowls  or  pails  of  water  poured  incessantly  on  the  fire 
before  it  had  lime  to  make  bead,  produced  the  desirsd 
effect. 

Mr.  Bird  qnotes  a  letter  from  the  "  Early  Years  rfthe 
Prince  Cojsort,"  showing  how  the  Palace  at  Cobnrg  was 
saved  from  the  flames  by  the  Prince  himself,  his  brother, 
and  one  servant.  When  the  fire  was  discovered  no  one 
else  was  at  hand,  and  the  only  supply  of  water  in  the 
place  consisted  of  two  jugs,  with  another  of  camomile  lea. 
However,  the  two  princes  and'  the  servant  set  to  work, 
shutting  the  doors,  and  smothering  the  flames  with  closki 
and  bedding.  The  servant  "  lifted  a  marble  table  with  ia- 
credible  strength,  and  tiirew  it  against  a  book-case  envsl- 
oped  in  flames,  causing  it  to  fiill  down,"  Such  efforts  U 
these  overcame  the  intensity  of  the  fire,  and  by  the  tuns 
the  alann  was  given  and  workmen  came  up  with  water,  then 
were  only  smouldering  remains  to  be  quenched.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Bird,  the  apparatus  required  for  grappling  wift 
a  fire  when  it  is  taken  early  is  very  simple.  It  consists  of 
a  water-pail  or  two,  a  pint  pot,  ancl  an  axe.  "  If  a  bonss 
takes  fire  around  the  chimney,"  he  says,  "  get  your  axe  at 
hatchet  and  a  pail  of  water,  and  tell  the  people  to  bring  ■ 
pint  pot,  and  then  go  to  work  quickly,  for  the  smoke  wiD 
drive  yon  out,  if  your  work  is  not  soon  finished.  A  few 
blows  wiUi  the  axe  and  a  pint  or  two  of  water,  and  so  on; 
the  axe  and  the  water  will  make  short  work  of  quite  * 
fire."  All  this  sounds  hopefiil  enough,  but  the  difficulty 
which  occurs  to  ns  is  that  fires  are  not  so  accommodating 
as  to  allow  themselves  to  be  generally  detected  when  they 
are  in  tiieir  first  stage.  Mr.  Bird  seems  to  assume  that  tbs 
alarm  is  always  given  when  a  fire  is  very  small,  that  it  Ukes 
from  five  minutes  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  one  of  the 
large  fire-engines  is  brought  to  the  spot,  and  that  duriM 
that  intervalthefirehasbecomeunmanageable.^  Hewouid 
therefore  substitute  for  the  large  en^nes  which  take  lo 
long  to  get  to  work  a  number  of  small  hand-engines,  wouW 
have  them  more  easily  accessible  than  the  large  ewinw 
can  be,  and  would  have  a  readier  supply  of  water.  "  N«h- 
ing,"  says  an  English  en^neer,  to  whom  Mr.  Bird  refers  wilt 
much  respect,  "  is  so  really  useful  as  the  htUe  hand-pump. 
We  read  that  "  at  the  great  conflagration  in  Tooley  Street 
in  18SI,  where  Mr.  Braidwood  was  killed,  while  the  stewo 
fire-engines  were  pouring  tons  of  water  per  minute  into  Ihs 
blazing  buildings,  and  were  not  producing  the  slwhle* 
effect,  Beal's  wharf  was  saved,  and  the  progress  of  the  flames 
eautward  averted,  by  means  of  a  hand-pump."  If  tJuibe 
so,  and  if  Mr.  Bird  is  right  in  saying  that  most  of  the  great 
fires  of  recent  times  —the  Tooley  Street  fire,  the  Quebec 
fire  of  1866,  when  2500  buildings  were  destroyed,  the  grWl 
fire  at  Boston,  and  the  fire  at  Chicago —  were  all  detected 
when  they  were  comparatively  smalCaod  might  have  been 
nipped  in  the  bud,  it  would  be  well  to  inquire  whether  onr 
present  system  of  protection  against  fire  cannot  be  mcc«»- 
fully  remodelled. 

Mr.  Bird's  book  may  be  commended  lo  those  who  ^^* 
practical  acquaintance  with  firea,  and  who  are  pcrsia*U7 
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ooacemed  in  ascertamiag  the  best  meansof  extinguishing 
them.  The  queatioo  wh^er  imBll  eagines,  worked  from 
some  sheltered  poaition,  and  keepine  up  a  conetant  itresm 
of  water  on  the  walls  of  all  the  boildingB  which  turrouad  a 
fire,  or  the  large  engine^  which  throw  an  enormoas  volume, 
bat  do  not  arrive  so  quickly  or  act  with  ao  little  effort,  are 
the  more  handy  contrivances,  must  be  decided  by  actual 
experience.  But  everybody  is  to  a  great  esCent  iuteretted 
in  the  fire  question,  and  may  derive  valnable  luggestiona 
firom  Mr.  Bird's  volume.  All  might  recollect  wiUi  advan- 
tage the  instances  given  of  promptness  in  suppressing  fire, 
and  even  if  they  are  ao  fortunate  as  never  to  be  called  on 
to  Btknd  behind  a  window  with  the  glass  cracking  like  frost^ 
work  and  the  curtains  within  the  window  bein^  toasted 
brown  from  the  heat  of  the  opposite  houses,  while  they  keep 
a  stream  from  a  little  pipe  running  down  the  outer  wall  ; 
even  if  they  never  meet  with  the  other  experiences  recorded 
by  Mr.  Bird,  of  which  we  may  take,  as  one  instance,  the 
acconnt  ot  raging^Gree  being  auppressed  almost  in  an  in- 
stant by  the  room  being  filled  with  steam,  they  may  gain 
■nch  presence  of  mind  and  readiness  of  resource  as  will 
stand  them  in  good  stead  at  the  approach  of  danger. 


RABELAIS ;  A  CRITICAL  BIOGRAPHY. 

There  are  times  when  human  wroDsheadlnesB,  prejndice, 
and  stupidity  gather  Id  so  thick  a  cloud  that  nothing  but 
some  abnormal  disturbance  of  the  moral  atmosphere  can 
clear  away  the  darkness.  At  these  critical  times  reason 
itself  is  of  small  avail  to  dissipate  the  accumulations  of 
folly  ;  and  the  only  means  of  purging  human  minds  of  the 
long-gathered  cobwebs  is  the  hearty  laugh  and  scath- 
ing ridicule  of  some  great  humorist  —  some  Voltaire  or 
Rabelais. 

Never  was  such  a  cloud-compeller  so  urgently  needed  as 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  revival  of 
ancient  learning,  which  had  begun  nearly  a  century  before, 
was,  for  a  time,  hy  no  means  the  revival  of  wisdom.  No 
folly  is  so  excessive  as  learned  folly.  The  study  of  Aris- 
totle, which  the  schoolmen  were  bow  only  beginning  to  read 
in  the  original,  was  teaching  men  to  be  as  subtle,  hot  very 
far  from  as  wise,  as  (he  great  Greek  philosopher.  For  four 
centuries  the  scholastic  theologians  had  been  aip;iing,  and 
disputing,  and  refining  about  the  reality  of  universal  ideas, 
grace,  free-will,  and  tran substantiation.  They  had  been 
wrangling  with  inconceivable  virulence  upon  such  matters 
as  the  nature  of  angels,  how  they  conversed,  what  wer« 
the  operations  of  their  minds,  how  these  operations  were 
different  at  different  times  of  the  day. 

So  long  as  there  were  but  a  few  scholars  in  the  world 
who  could  amuse  themselves  with  such  disputations,  and 
the  mass  of  mankind,  high  and  low,  were  unable  to  write 
their  own  names,  so  long  were  the  meUphyaieians  of  the 
"  schools  "  allowed  to  carry  on  their  purposeless  dialectics 
in  peace ;  but  when  there  came  about  that  singular  awaken- 
ing of  intellectual  curiosity  in  the  fifteenth  century,  which 
with  its  results,  and  tor  want  of  a  belter  name,  we  call  the 
£enai5Jance  — when  this  occurred,  some  sort  of  public 
opinion  began  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  pursuits  of 
the  schoolmen.  It  began  to  dawn  npon  men  that  fonr  ceu- 
tories  of  unintermittent  discussion  by  these  subtle  dialecti- 
cians had  as  yet  been  utterly  unproductive.  They  had 
solved  nothing  and  proved  nothing. 

It  was  not  enough  that  folly  was  rampant.  The  corrup- 
tion of  the  hearts  of  men  had  never  reached  such  a  pitch. 
The  brutality  of  wickedness,  which  had  prevailed  in  high 

E laces  during  the  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was  grow- 
igiWith  the  growth  of  luxury  and  refinement  of  manners, 
into  such  a  climax  of  profligacy,  treachery,  and  cruelty  as 
was  encouraged  at  the  Papal  Court  by  the  example  of 
Pope  Alexander  VI.,  his  son  Ciesar,  and  his  daughter 
Lncrezia. 

The  clergy  had  sunk  to  the  level  of  the  depravity  pre- 
Twling  among  other  orders  of  men.  Benefices  bad  become 
hereditary,  but  the  holders  rarely  troubled  Uiemselves  with 


the  duties  of  their  livings,  and  incompetent  hirelings  per- 
formed the  functions  of  the  incumbents.  The  Mendicant 
orders,  which  had  at  an  earlier  age  reformed  the  discipline 
of  the  church,  had  now  usurped  the  privileges  of  the  reg- 
ular priests,  and  got  into  their  own  hands  much  of  the 
management  of  ^urch  affairs.  The  worldlinesa  and  the 
rapacity  of  the  Franciscans,  the  Dominicans,  and  the  An- 
gustinian  Friars,  got  to  be  proverbial.  Ttiey  openly 
exchanged  the  consolations  of  religion  for  money.  The 
sale'  of  Indulgences,  chiefly  entrusted  to  them,  was  rapidly 
raising  these  beggar  monks  to  the  position  of  wealthy  men, 
and  tney  soon  became  as  distinguished  by  their  profligate 
lives  as  other  churchmen. 

Princes  who  "were  not  leading  lives  of  private  licentious- 
ness were  doing  still  more  to  ^gravate  the  accomulating 
stock  of  human  misery  by  their  political  ambition.  Francis 
I.  of  France  and  the  Bmperor  Charles  V-  were  leading 
great  armies  to  the  field,  laying  waste  and  desolating  the 
fair  pluDS  and  cities  ofFrance  and  Italy.  The  peasants 
themselves  were  no  whit  behindhand,  and  the  wide-spread 
and  bloody  atrocities  of  the  Anabaptists  were  the  response 
of  the  poorer  classes  to  the  tyranny  and  excesses  of  priests 
and  princes. 

Such  was  the  world  into  which  was  bom,  in  the  year 
1468,  Francis  Kabelais — a  man  of  a  character  as  ener- 

fetic  and  restless  as  that  of  Luther,  his  contemporary,  but 
y  no  means  possessed  hi  the  lotly  xeal,  the  higher  fiuth, 
nor  made  of  the  stern  stuff  of  which  reformers  and  martyrs 
are  made.  Being  a  monk  like  the  great  Glerman  Reformer, 
be  h>d  as  good  opportunities  of  acquainting  himself  with 
the  Iniquity  and  the  rottenness  of  the  Catholic  Chorch,  and 
even  better  cause  for  abhorring  it.  He  perceived  the  evils 
and  the  errors  of  the  Catholicism  of  the  day,  but  though  he 
used  pen  and  tongue  vigorously  against  both,  he  bowed 
when  the  storm  came  upon  him,  and  let  it  pass  by. 

Rabelais,  the  greatest  jester  that  the  world  has  ever 
known,  was  the  son  of  a  tavern-keeper  in  the  town  of  Chl- 
non  in  Touraine.  The  "Lamprey"  —  so  was  the  inn 
named  —  was  a  prosperous  house  with  large  conrlryard, 
gardens,  and  trellised  arbors  for  carousers.  He  often  re- 
fers in  his  writings  to  these  scenes  of  his  boyhood,  but 
there  is  nothing  idyllic  in  these  reminiscences.  He  recalls 
with  delight  the  vineyard  of  "  La  Deviniire  "  which  hia 
father  possessed  close  to  Chinon,  where  grew  a  certMO  fa- 
mous white  wine,  called ' "  Pinean,"  because  the  grape- 
buncbes  grew  in  shape  like  fircones.  To  Rabelais,  who 
respected  nothing  else  in  the  heaven  above  or  on  the  earth 
beneath,  wine  was  a  sacred  thing  —  the  wine-bottle  was 
"  la  dive  bouteille,'  and  received  almost  divine  honors 
from  him.  All  his  life  long  wine  is  his  darling  object-  He 
alludes  to  it  again  and  again,  playfully,  caressingly,  gives 
it  quaint  and  ^nciful  names,  such  as  men  use  to  speak  to 
the  woman  they  love  or  some  favorite  child,  and  there  is 
no  panicle  ofaff*ectBtion  about  this  —  nothing  in  the  world 
seemed  ao  sweet  to  this  man  as  a  carouse  or  a  feast,  for 
eating  comes  next  among  the  delights  and  serious  pleasures 
of  life,  but  at  a  certain  interval,  and  his  meats  must  be  such 
as  to  lead  to  further  drinking ;  they  must  be  spiced  and 
salted  viands  provocative  of  further  consumption  of  "  Purte 
Septembrale."    He  desires  to  have, 

"  Jambons  de  Mayence  et  de  "  Hams  from  Hayence  and 
Bayonne,  Rirce  Ungues  debceaf  Bayonne,  plenty  of  smoked 
fumifes,  aboodance  d'andouilles  neats'  tongues,  of  chitterlings 
en  la  saison,  et  bceuf  saJM  t,  la  in  tbrir  proper  season,  andpow- 
montarda ;  renfort  de  botargo.  dered  beef  seasoned  with  mns- 
provlaion  de  Baulcisses,"  etc.  tard ;  good  store  of  bolargo  and 
orsaasages,"  etc. 
The  Innkeeper  was  wealthy  enough  to  give  hii  son  a 
good  education.  It  was  begun  by  the  monks  of  a  Benedic- 
tine abbey  near  his  home,  and  continued  at  the  monastery 
of  Basmette  near  Angers,  from  which  he  was  transferred 
to  a  Franciscan  convent  at  Fontenay-le  Comte,  and  here 
he  passed  through  the  various  stages  of  the  priesthood, 
and  attained  to  priest's  orders  in  1511,  in  his  twenty-eighth 
year.  His  early  acquired  propensities  were  probably  not 
curbed  or  thwarted  by  the  gray  friars  of  Fontenay-te- 
Comte.    "Ivre  comme  un  Cordelier,"  dmnk  as  a  Francis 
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emu,  WM  Already  a  common  preverb.  Bat  Rabelai*  tm 
•omething  over  and  above  an  ordinary  Mendicant  monk. 
His  prodigioua  activily  of  mind  found  food  ia  study.  By 
the  time  he  had  become  a  priest  he  waa  ah«ady  one  of  the 
nwflt  leBTTied  men  ia  France.  He  was  a  Greek  scholar 
when  to  know  that  langnage  was  as  yat  a  rare  distioction ; 
and  it  waa  one  of  the  renilta  and  rewards  of  learning  in 
those  times  that  it  brought  a  man  into  correspondeDce  and 
communion  with  the  more  eminent  men  of  the  day  of  all 
ranks  and  of  every  country,  tor  not  easilr  or  lighily  was 
Um  reputalion  of  scholarship  won  then,  when  books  were 
tcarce  and  dear,  and  in  length  interminable,  and  none  of 
SDch  helps  to  learning  existed  a*  we  now  have  in  encyclo- 
paediai  and  books  of  reference.* 

It  ij  to  be  presumed  that  the  genius  of  Sabetais  for  the 
aaiimilaCioo  of  the  hugemouoUins  of  literary  matter,  which 
tlie  learned  then  catted  books,  was,  like  his  memory,  pro- 
digious; for  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  did  not  pass  alt  his 
days  and  nights  in  reading,  inasmuch  as  he  found  time  to 
get  into  some  very  serioos  scrapes  in  bis  convent,  the  cause 
of  which  has  been  variously  reported  by  tradition.  Ac- 
cording to  one  account,  be  drugged  the  wine  of  his  brother 
friars  with  such  success  as  to  render  them  very  considera- 
bly ridiculous.  Nothing  could  be  more  in  accord  with  the 
man's  humor  than  such  a  trick.  According  to  another  ac- 
count, and  the  more  persistently  repeated  tradition  of  the 
two,  his  misdemeanor  was  even  more  flagrant.  He  is  said 
to  have  put  on  the  robes  of  St.  Francis,  and  to  have  placed 
himself^  on  a  festival  of  the  church,  in  a  niche  usually  oo- 
cnpied  by  the  statue  of  the  saint- 
Whatever  may  Iiave  been  bis  crime  against  convent  rules 
or  convent  decency,  it  is  probable  that  Oie  jealousy  aroused 
SUnon^  his  t)rethren  by  )us  superior  learning  went  for  some- 
thing in  the  punishment  that  ensued,  for  the  convent  chap- 
ter had  already  made  an  official  examination  of  his  cell, 
and  seized  and  confiscated  bis  Greek  books,  following  up 
this  act  by  still  more  vexatious  treatment  of  the  great  hu- 

The  punishment  which  overtook  Rabelais  was  severe; 
he  was  condemned  by  the  conventual  authorities  to  remain, 
aa  they  ambiguously  expressed  it,  tn  pace  —  in  peace;  in 
plainer  language,  he  was  sentenced  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment within  tLe  convent  walls.  Fortunately  for  him,  he 
had  friends  outside  tlie  convent,  who,  noticing  the  silence 
of  their  correspondent,  made  inquiries  as  to  his  fate. 
Among  these  was  Andr^  Tiraqueau,  who,  holdine  the  high 
office  of  Lieutenant- General  it  the  ecclesiutical  district, 
had  the  right  of  inquiry  inte  the  affairs  of  the  convenL 
By  his  interference,  and  with  the  help  of  the  principal  per- 
aonages  of  the  neighborhood,  Uabeuis  wsks  set  at  liberty. 

To  have  incurred  the  hostitity  of  so  powerful  an  oriler 
M  that  of  St.  Francis,  even  though  be  for  a  time  had  es~ 
oaped  from  its  grasp,  was  a  serious  matter  — '  lerions 
anoDgh  to  have  brought  about  ruin  to  an  ordinary  man  ; 
but  Rabelais'  learning  and  wit  had  won  him  poweriul 
firiends.  Through  them  Pope  Clement  granted  him  an 
indult,  which  permitted  him  to  enter  the  Benedictine  order, 
•nd  releasing  him  from  his  vows  of  poverty,  enabled  him 
to  accept  a  canonry  in  the  abbey  of  Mailleiais ;  but  Rabe- 
lais felt  himself  to  be  neither  a  good  monk  nor  a  respecta- 
ble canon,  and  he  shortly  abandoned  both  frock  and  stall 
without  leave,  and  entered  the  househoFd  of  GeofTroi 
d'Estissac,  a  former  friend  and  companion  in  the  convent 
of  Basmette,  where  Rabelais  had  lonr  before  received 
some  part  of  his  own  education.  D'Estisaac  was  now 
Bishop  of  Mailleaais  ;  he  loved  letters  himself,  and  was  a 
patron  and  Mend  of  learned  men.  He  made  Rabelais  his 
aecretary. 

This  was  a  life  of  comparative  freedom,  far  better  suited 
to  the  temper  and  desires  of  Rabelais  than  any  be  had  yet 
lived.  The  Bishop  kept  a  sort  of  court  at  the  Chlteau  of 
Legnge;  he  was  surrounded  fay  the  learned,  and  he  enter- 
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tuned  men  distinguished  in  the  church  and  in  letters ; 
and  Rabelais  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  inviting  gpieati 
to  the  Bishop's  palace  -^  that  is,  it  is  to  be  presnmed,  ha 
was  set  to  wrlt«,  in  his  capacity  of  secretary,  the  invita- 
tions to  the  persons  dusiznated  by  the  Bishop." 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  acquaintance  of  Rabelaia 
with  many  of  the  more  remarkable  men  of  the  time  wai 
made  at  this  period  of  his  life ;  and  it  is  worth  while  to 
notice  two  or  three  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  was  at 
this  period  brought  into  contact.  He  was  the  friend  of 
Clement  Marot,  the  poet-soldier  and  favorite  at  the  licen- 
tious courts  of  King  Francis  and  (jueen  Margaret  of  Nar 
varre.  Marot  is  known  to  fame  as  the  author  of  the 
"  Roman  de  la  Rose,"  and  perhaps  even  better  as  the  man 
who,  having  won  the  favor  of  Diane  de  Poictien,  is  b»- 
lieved  to  have  succeeded  In  shocking  such  propriety  as 
that  lady  possessed. 

It  is  a  singular  evidence  of  the  divergent  lines  along 
which  intellectual  activitv,  starting  from  the  same  poin^ 
could  travel  in  this  marvellous  age,  that  Rat>elais  likewiae 
numt)ered  among  his  acquaintances  John  Calvin,  the  ioati- 
tuter  of  the  doctrines  of  predestination  and  irresiatibls 
grace  —  the  real  father  of  Methodism  in  all  its  forma,  of 
the  Scotch  Kirk,  and  of  the  Furitanism  of  Cromwell  smd 

That  of  two  men  meeting  on  common  ground  in  the 
house  of  a  Catholic  bishop,  one  should  have  come  to  be  the 
favorite  of  the  most  abandoned  of  Royal  conuubines  and  tf 
Margaret  of  Navarre,  who,  if  not  vicious  herself,  was  at 
the  head  of  a  court  more  licentious  than  any  except  that 
of  Rome,  and  the  other  the  originator  of  religions  aects 
the  moat  austere  that  the  Christian  world  has  yet  known 
—  this,  surety,  is  a  fact  singularly  illustrative  of  the  im- 
mense activity  and  immense  receptivity  in  every  direction 
of  this  prriod  of  mental  ferment,  when  the  germs  of  ideas* 
dormant  through  the  long  ages  were  beginning  to  grow  into 
the  forms  that  tbey  still  retain,  and  the  vitaUty  they  then 
acquired. 

It  was  enough  that  men  should  combine  extensive  stody 
witii  hard  thought  for  them  to  perceive  that  a  church  in 
which  the  consolations  of  religion  and  promises  of  imma- 
nity  from  punishment  in  a  fnture  state,  were  sold  for  money, 
and  in  which  priests  and  monks  led  riotous  and  shameiiil 
lives,  was  a  church  that  needed  a  radical  reform ;  and  aucft 
was  the  belief  that  largely  prevailed  among  learned  men 
gen  era!  Iv,  and  even  among  learned  churchmen — a  belief 
which  the  more  zealous  of  what  we  should  now  call  tha 
Ultramontane  party  were  prepared  not  te  combat  by  ail- 
ment or  meet  half-way  by  reform,  but  to  stifle  by  perseeu- 

Among  the  earliest  victims  to  the  newly-roused  intoler- 
ance was  Berquin,  a  man  distis^shed  in  precisely  such  k 
way  as  Rabelais  already  was  distinguished.  "  He  "  (Bei>- 
quin)  "hated,"  says  the  historian  of  the  persecuUon  otiba 
reformers,*  "  he  had  a  mortal  hatred  of  the  stupidity  of  the 
Sorbonnists  and  monks,  insomuch  that  he  could  not  hold 
his  tongue,  even  in  the  highest  company,  and  spoke  hia 
mind  about  them  quite  free^." 

Such  was  the  conduct  which  brought  Berqnin  te  th« 
stake.  He  was  burnt  alive  in  15SD.  Rabelais  look  tbe 
alarm.  He  left  Leguge,  and  he  formally  broke  the  alight 
tie  which  still  bound  him  to  the  church  by  betaking  him- 
self to  the  distant  and  then  famous  medical  University  ol 
Montpellier,  in  the  south  of  France.  He  was  of  the  ripe 
age  of  forty-seven  when  he  began  his  medical  studies. 

Tbe  student  of  tbe  various  lives,  all  of  them  more  or  leaa 
imperfect,  of  Rabelais,  is  likelv  to  be  struck  by  the  num- 
ber of  traditionary  tales  which  nave  come  down  the  sbream 
of  time,  without  much  voucher  or  authority  indeed,  yet 
many  of  them  too  characteristic  of  the  man  and  too  prob- 
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able  to  bo  utterly  rejecl«d.  Among  these  RabelaisiftD 
legeada  U  one  coonected  witb  hia  matricuktion  at  MoDt- 
pellier.  Ii  ia  related  that  od  the  very  day  of  his  krriral  he 
weot  with  the  crowd  to  hear  the  public  discuMioD,  u  wu 
then  the  custom,  of  tome  grave  theaii.  In  the  coune  of 
the  debate  both  the  andience  and  the  BpeakerB  were 
attracted  by  the  singular  behavior  of  the  new  candidate 
(ot  matriuulatioa.  Aa  the  argument  went  on,  Babetais 
ahook  his  head  from  side  to  aide,  frowaed,  shrugged  hii 
ahoolders,  rolled  his  eyes,  and  gave  various  unmistakable 
■igns  of  disapprobation  and  excitement  The  president, 
impraaaed,  it  is  stated,  by  the  handsome  couDtenauce  and 
fine  bearing  of  the  stranger,  as  well  aa  by  his  uoacconnt- 
able  contortions,  called  him  to  the  part  of  ihe  hall  reserved 
ibr  the  debaters,  and  invited  bim  to  take  part  in  the  argn- 
ment;  whereupon  Rabelais  at  first  modestly  declined  to 
apeak  before   so  teamed  an  assembly ;  but  being  further 

Esaed,  launched  forth  into  so  eloquent  an  exposition  of 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  discussion  at  silenced  the 
previous  speakers,  and  won  him  the  enthusiastic  applause 
of  the  whole  audience. 


S.; 


1  were  inborn 
ingrained  in  him.  A  burlesque  ceremony,  connected 
with  the  l>estowal  of  the  degree  of  bachelor,  retained  until 
within  the  last  hundred  years  at  Montpellier,  is  believed  to 
have  originated  with  Rabelais ;  and  be  wai  not  above  tak- 
ing  part  in  a  ptar,  the  "  Moral  Comedy  of  the  Man 


r  in  my  life  laughed  s 


had  a  Mute  to  Wife."  "I  never  in 
much  as  I  did  over  this  farce ; "  "  Je  d 
qoe  je  feia  k  ce  patolinaKe,"  he 

to  know  what  kind  of  tLinv  it  was  that  had  power  so 
move  this  great  inepirer  of  laughter  in  others,  we  have  the 
meana  of  satisfying  tltat  curiosity  to  some  extent.  Rabelais 
put!  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  die  charaolers  in  his  great 
work  an  account  of  the  plot  of  the  piece. 

The  wife  in  the  play  was,  he  tells  us,  dumb ;  and  her 
hiuhand  desired  that  the  doctors  should  ^ve  her  the 
faoaltr  of  speech,  and  this  they  accordingly  proceeded  to 
do.  They  succeeded  perfectly,  and  the  wife  talked  io 
much  ana  so  long  that  her  husband  had  again  recourse  to 
the  doctors  to  make  her  dumb.  Herein  they  professed 
themselves  incapable  of  giving  relief;  but,  as  the  next  best 
thing,  they  caused  the  husband  to  become  deaf.  Having 
done  aa  they  asked  for  their  fee.  The  hasband  urged  his 
deafneas  as  a  reason  for  not  hearing  or  entertaining  the  de- 
mand. The  doctors  revenged  tliemselves  on  their  patient 
hy  driving  him  mad  by  means  of  a  powertid  drug.  Here- 
t^Kin  husband  and  wife,  joining  their  forces,  attacked  the 
nifeon  and  physician,  and  so  belabored  them  as  to  leave 
the  two  miserable  men  nearly  dead.  "  Je  ae  rys  oncques 
tant  que  je  feis  k  ce  patehnage,"  sava  Babelais  twenty 
7«ars  afterwards.  Have  any  of  my  readers  much  sympathy 
of  merriment  with  him?  limagine  not;  and  yet  some  of 
the  best  and  liveliest  scenes  in  the  most  laughter-moving 
Cwce  that  ever  was  written, "  Le  M^decln  malgrd  lui,"  were 
adapted  b^Molifere  from  this  slight  sketch  left  by  Rabelais. 

There  is  a  curious  record  of  the  fact  that  his  time  was 
snent  in-piirsuits  more  directly  connected  with  his  profes- 
sion. He  invented,  says  his  biographers,  a  new  fish-sauce, 
or  rather,  he  re-discovered  the  receipt  of  a  sauce  known  to 
the  ancients.  The  truth  is,  that  he  did  a  far  more  impor- 
tant thing  ;  and  (irom  the  point  of  view  of  his  contempo- 
raries with  their  respect  for  the  medical  learning  of  the  an- 
oienta,  he  conferred  a  very  great  boon  upon  medicine  by 
diaoovering  the  lost  art  of  m&ing  the  condiment  known  to 
them  aa  "  garum."  It  was  regained  by  them  at  once  as  a 
food  and  a  most  valuable  medicine,  and  is  mentioned  by 
Fliny  and  by  Seneca,  by  Horace,  by  Martial,  and  by  Auso- 
nina.  To  have  sean^ed  the  ancient  writers  for  the  scat- 
tered notices  of  this  condiment ;  to  have  collated  and  com- 
pared them  1  to  have  found  the  "  scaleless  fish  "  whose  eggs 
n>rm  the  principal  ingredient  of  the  garum,  was  the  exploit 
at  once  of  a  scholar  and  a  savant,  and  won  him  great  com- 


mendation, the  record  of  which  has  oome  down  in  a  copy 
of  Latin  verses  addressed  to  him  W  the  poet  Marot.t 

Another  of  the  un authenticated  leeends  above  mendoaad 
throws  light  upon  his  conduct,  and  £e  esteem  he  was  held 
in  by  his  fellow-collegian  a.  He  was  chosen  to  represent 
the  University  on  a  mission  to  the  government  at  Paris, 
where  he  was  to  plead  their  cause  before  the  Chancellor 
Duprat,  in  the  matter  of  certain  of  their  prlvilegea  The 
chancellor  refused  him  a  hearing ;  but  the  story  goes  that 
Babelais  adopted  the  foUowine  singular  mode  of  procuriue 
an  audience.     Clothing  himself  in  a  long  green  dress  with 


hanging  sleeves,  with  spectacles 


1  his  n 


a,  a  steeple  hat 


E'rdle,  he  paraded  in  front  of  me  residence  of  the  chancel- 
r.  His  eccentric  costume  very  soon  collected  a  crowd, 
and  their  criea  and  laughter  brought  the  chancellor  to  hia 
windows.  Duprat  was  a  man  who  loved  such  charactara 
aa  Rabelais  ;  he  was  himself  a  patron  of  men  of  wit  and  of 
learning,  and  liked  to  have  them  about  him.  He  called 
out  to  Enow  who  he  waa.  "  I  am,"  answered  Babelais, 
"  a  skinner  of  calves."  Duprat's  curiosity  was  aroused ;  he 
sent  a  page  to  make  further  Inquiry  ;  Rabelais  answered 
him  in  Latin.  The  psfe  came  for  some  one  who  knew 
Latin,  and  Rabelais  spoke  Greek  to  bim ;  to  a  third  mea- 
senger  who  could  speak  Greek  he  replied  in  Hebrew,  to  a 
fourth  in  Spanish,  then  in  Italian,  and  so  on,  using  a  fresh 
language  to  each  new  emiaaary,  till  finally  Duprat  had 
him  brought  into  hia  own  presence,  llie  tradition  goes  on 
to  say  that  he  \ited  his  opportunity  of  eaining  the  <£ancel- 
lor's  good  graces  with  such  effect  that  he  won  him  over  to 
grant  the  petition  of  the  University. 

Whether  this  story  be  true  or  not,  the  readers  of  Rabe- 
lais will  be  familiar  with  the  similar  scene  between  Pannrg* 
and  Pantagruel,  and  can  form  their  own  opinion  aa  to 
whether  it  origiaated  Ihe  tradition,  or  is  itself  a  repetiUon 
of  an  actual  occurrence. 

From  the  University  of  Montpellier  he  removed  to 
Lyons,  where  he  was  connected  with  the  publicatioD  <rf 
new  editions  of  several  works  of  the  ancient  writers  on 
medicine.  Among  these  was  a  translation  of  a  Latin  veiv 
rioD  of  the  Aphorisms  of  Galen  and  Hippocrates.  Thb 
book  found  a  alow  sale,  and  the  publisher  complained  of  it 
to  Rabelais.  "Then  I  will  bring  something  that  shall 
sell  1 "  said  Babelais,  and  a  few  days  lat«r  he  gave  him  a 
manuscript,  entitled  "  The  Chronicles  of  Gargantua,"  of 
which,  says  the  author,  lonr  afterwards,  more  copies  wen 
aold  in  two  months,  than  of  the  Bible  in  nine  year*. 

This  "Chronique  Gargantuine"  is  but  the  first  sketch 
which  the  author  afierwai^s  converted  into  a  finished  wtA. 
in  two  parts — -hit  opvs  magnum:  the  lives  of  Gargantna 
and  of  his  son  Pantagruel,  a  wprk  which  had  no  exact  pro- 
totype, and  has  no  counterpart  in  the  whole  history  of^  lit- 

If  a  man  of  genius  desires  to  conrey  his  Ideaa  to  his  con- 
lempororiea,  he  must,  up  to  a  certain  point,  conform  to  the 
prevailing  mode  of  literaiy  expression.  That  mode  may 
be  the  rude  ballad  of  an  uncultivated  people,  the  warlike 
epic,  the  religioua  epic,  or  the  romantic  epic ;  the  drama, 
the  eclogue,  the  lyric  poem,  the  hiatory,  the  essay,  the 
journal,  or  the  novel ;  whatever  may  happen  to  be  moat 
popular  will  be  chosen  by  the  author  who  wishes  to  make 
nis  thoughts  known  to  the  greatest  number  of  his  fellow- 
Had  Rabelais  been  a  poet,  he  would  aasurediy  have  com- 
posed some  such  narrative  and  romantic  poems  aa  the 
Italians  Puici  and  Boiardo  had  written  in  the  generation 
before  him,  or  such  an  his  contemporary  Ariosto  was  writ- 
ing at  this  very  time;  but  beyond  the  mere  capacity  of 
rhyming,  Rabelais  possessed  no  single  characteristic  of  a 
poet.  He  might  have  followed  the  example  of  Boccaccio, 
or  anticipated  the  "picaresque"  story-telling  of  the  Span- 
iard Mendoza,  or  emulated  the  writer  or  writers  of  the  la- 
moui  Hundred  Tales  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  and  written 

1  "  Quod  smAsI  qnottdaai  tuU  ttotm  f  Horn, 
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tbort  nHrrfttivea  in  proie ;  but  bere  again  he  wai  want- 
ing, for  be  oignaJly  failed  either  ia  conatructioQAl  ability, 
in  powers  of  compreuion,  or  in  fancj'.  The  most  careleai 
reader  of  the  aaventnres  of  Gor^antua  and  Fantanuet, 
cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  Rabelais  was  neither  lertile  in 
inventing  adventures  nor  good  at  telling  a  stoij.  He  hoi 
DO  skill  in  delineating  ubaracter  and  very  little  dramatic 
ability,  but  be  waa  desirous  of  catchiog  popular  dtteution, 
and  he  had  to  fall  in  with  the  popular  humor  of  the  day, 
and  the  taste  then  was  for  tabulous  tales  of  giants,  mon- 
■ten,  peerless  knights,  fair  ladies,  enchantments,  battles 
with  the  P^an,  and  adventurous  travel  in  far-off  countries. 
He  tlierefore  chose  the  prose  romance,  and  he  made  the 
groundwork  of  his  story  the  adventures  of  the  gigantic 
E^nch  hero,  Gargantua,  whose  deeds  had  long  been  as 
familiar  in  French  nurseries  as  those  of  the  Giant  Hickar 
thrift  in  England,  or  those  of  Morgante  in  Italy, 

His  book  begins  with  a  circumstantial  account  of  the 

Sanealogy,  birtb,  and  breeding  of  Gargantua.  He  is 
escribed  as  so  huge,  that  to  make  his  shirt  required  nine 
hundred  ells  of  linen  cloth  of  Chastcleraud ;  his  belt  was 
made  of  a  piece  of  silk  net,  three  hundred  and  a  half  ells 
in  length,  and  in  color  partly  white  and  partly  bine,  "  and 
if  this  be  not  so,"  the  author  says  gravely,  "  I  have  allowed 
myself  to  be  strangely  abused,"  and  so  he  describes  his 
hero's  dress  in  minute  detail.  Gargantua  is  endowed  with 
a  marveitous  love  of  drinking,  insomuch  that  he  came  into 
the  world  shouting,  "  &  baire  1 "  and  being  angry  as  a  child 
could  be  calmed  in  no  other  way  than  by  the  oner  of  great 
draughts  of  wine. 

As  he  grows  up,  this  extravagant  creation  differs  from 
the  giants  of  popular  story  by  his  mental  endowments.  He 
surprises  and  pleases  bis  father  by  makii^  ribald  jests,  and 
defending  the  positions  he  takes  up  by  quocinE  Duns  Sco- 
tua,  the  most  subtle  of  the  medisval  schoolmen.  His 
&ther  sends  him  to  Faris  to  complete  his  studies,  tt^ether' 
with  bis  tutor  and  a  page  named  Eudemon.  Here  bis  ad- 
Tentures  begin.  The  father  has  received  a  present  from 
the  King  of  Numidia,  of  a  mare  six  times  larger  than  an 
elephant,  so  big  indeed,  that  she  had  to  be  brought  to 
France  "  in  three  carracki  and  a  brigantine."  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  monstrous  Gareantua  in  Faris  bestriding 
this  huge  animal  astonishes  the  Parisians,  and  they  assem- 
ble in  crowds  to  stare  at  him.  Annoyed  by  their  conduct, 
he  fixes  the  bells  of  Notre  Dame  to  hia  mare's  neck  and 
rides  off  with  them. 

A  sophist  is  sent  by  the  University  after  Gargantua  to 
beg  for  the  restoration  of  the  bells,  and  by  him  is  Gargan- 
tua harangued  in  a  speech  mimicking  the  curious  mixture 
of  French  and  dog-Latin,  the  scholastic  puerilities  of  argu- 
ment, the  pedantry  mingled  with  the  homely  colloquialisms 
of  the  then  famous  preacher,  Olivier  Maillard.  Gargantua 
and  his  companions  are  so  moved  by  the  fluent  foolishness 
of  the  speaker  that  they  laugh  till  the  tears  run  down  their 
faces,  and  the  bells  are  restored. 

The  studies  of  Gargantua  at  the  University  are  fully 
described,  and  the  games  wherewith  he  relaxes  his  mind 
are  spe^iRed  with  minute  and  most  tedious  particularity. 
After  he  had  dined,  says  the  romancer,  a  green  cloth  was 
spread  on  the  table,  and  cards,  dice,  and  draught-boards 
brought  in.  He  played  at  Flux  (a  game  of  cards  used  by 
Loois  XI].),  at  Vole  (another  card  game),  at  Prime,  at  Fille, 
and  so  on,  to  the  number  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifteen. 
This  enumeration  is  very  characteristic  of  Rabelus.  It 
is,  of  conrsu,  contended  by  the  more  uncompromising  wor- 
shippers of  his  genius,  that  there  is  some  latent  meaning. 


subtle  « 


e  scathing  derii>ii 


■  ofvi 


IT  folly 


in  every  item  of  this  long  list;  but  in  the  present 
opinion  this  ia  not  the  case.  Let  a  man  only  giin  a  repu- 
tation for  wit,  and  some  admirer  will  l>e  found  ready  to 
laugh  if  he  but  say  that  the  day  is  fine.  A  French  writer 
has  written  a  learned  commentary  on  this  list  of  games. 
He  would  fain  twist  out  of  each  item  of  the  catalogue 
recondite  allusions  which  we  confess  that  we  fail  to  per- 
ceive. It  is  certain  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  games  were 
actually  in  use  in  the  generation  in  which  Rabelais  lived. 
Some  ore  clearly  invented,  and  many  were  probably  only 


an  emanation  of  Rabelais'  redundant  animal  spints,  and 
a  pleasurable  exercise  by  him  of  his  ostoundmg  memory; 
and  such  wit  oi  these  more  fanciful  titles  of  games  have, 
is  that  of  extravagance  and  farcical  imposMbihty,  which  i) 
one  element  of  Babelws'  humor-  Of  such  a  kmd,  mdeed, 
is  the  absurdity  of  giving  any  lirt  at  all  on  snch  a  tnvisl 

It  is,  say  what  his  admirers  will,  a  peculiarity  of  th« 
gr«at  French  humorist,  as  much,  perhaps,  characteristic  of 
his  eeneration  as  inherent  in  himself,  that  be  never  knew 
when  to  leave  off  He  is  a  very  German  in  diffaseiM*% 
and  stands  in  singular  contrast  to  his  countrymen  of  later 
days.  He  was  like  the  actors  in  Sheridan's  fiiree  — pvft 
him  a  good  thing,  and  he  never  knew  when  to  have  dope 
with  it.  Well  might  his  own  conntirmon,  Voltaire,  eicUuB 
thst  Rabelais  had  written  eight  times  more  than  he  need 
to  have  done  1  ,  „     .      i      v    l  _j 

.  GargantuB,  leaving  his  studies,  defends  the  shepherfi 
and  herdsmen,  hU  countrymen  and  the  subjects  of  bi 
father  Grandgousier,  against  the  attacks  of  the  cake-m^- 
ers  of  Lerne  under  their  king,  Picroohole.  Ine  wars  of 
Ficrocbole  and  Grandpousier,  and  the  negotiations  for  peiw, 
irive  occasion  to  many  covert  allusions  to  the  vaoitv,  ambi. 
tion  and  pitiful  inlriimes  of  the  belligerent  monorchsofthe 
tim^  and  the  character  of  a  roystering  Joung  monk,  the 
famous  Frfere  Jean  des  Entommeurs,  who  takes  part  u 
these  wars,  is  supposed  to  be  drawn  from  a  former  con- 
vent acquaintance  of  Rabelais.  _ 

Gargantua  celebrates  the  victonoua  termination  of  l» 
campaian  by  founding  the  famous  Abbey  of  Theleme,  a  »« 
of  conventual  Utopia,  the  laws  and  regulauons  of  whidi  iw 
drawn  up  on  very  lax  principles,  the  leadina  rule  of  the  m- 
der  being  "  Fays  ce  one  vouldras  "  —  Do  What  you  plMK. 
With  this,  ends  the  first  of  the  five  books  which  compose 
the  lives  of  Gargantua  and  Fantagruel. 

The  remMnlng  four  contain  the  sayings  and  doingi  ot 
Pantaeruel.  Like  his  father,  Gargantua,  he  was  a  giant, 
and,  like  him,  a  philosopher.  Boti  are  extremely  conviT. 
iai,  and  both  alike  monstrously  gross  in  speech  and  thought 
Indeed,  the  reader  is  inclined  to  wonder  why  Rabelais  w« 
at  the  pains  to  invent  two  personages  with  so  little  disOKl 
individuality,  that  the  actions  and  speeches  of  either  migW, 
with  perfect  propriety,  be  ascribed  to  the  other. 

When  Rabelais  had  written  his  "  Gaieantua, '  his  rep* 
tation  had  become  very  great.  It  was  a  book  that  reached 
the  sympathies  oF  all  manner  of  men.  Hia  gaj-ety  »ppe«*" 
to  men  of  pleasure,  bis  learning  to  the  studious,  ondW 
denunciation  of  kings,  priests,  and  monks  to  the  hbenl 
and  the  thoughtful  in  politics  and  religion;  but  ^Uie« 
classes  of  men,  the  men  of  the  world  and  the  men  of  ple»»- 
ure  were  those  whom- he  chiefly  sought  to  please,  tie  be- 
gins his  second  book  by  an  address  to  the  "  Trfes  illustreiel 
trfee  chevalereux  champions,  gentiUhommes  et  aultres,  que 
vouluntiers  vous  addonnee  a  tout*  gentillesses  et  honnee- 
tetez.  Vous  avez  naguferes  veu,  leu  et  sceu  les  grondes  « 
inestimables  chronicques  de  I'toorme  g€ant  Gai^antno,  rt 
comme  vrals  fidfeles,  les  avez  crues  tout  amsi  que  teite  de 
Bible  ou  du  Sainct  Evangile,  et  j  avez  maintes  fois  pw* 
voetre  temps  avec  les  honnorables  dames  et  damoiseuee, 
leur  en  faisant  beaulx  et  longs  norre*.  alors  que  esUei  hm 
de  propous."    That  is,  "  when  you  had  nothing  else  W  tai* 

Inconceivable  as  it  may  appear  to  modem  readers,  who 
cannot  but  be  alive  to  Uio  poverty  and  clumsinias  of  Uto 
narrative  the  unskilful  introduction  of  incidents  which  only 
offend  us' by  tbeir  extravagant  impossibility,  it  is  clear  d»t 
Rabelais  meant  his  book  to  give  the  same  sort  of  saUM*» 
tion  to  the  general  reader  as  his  contemporaries  got  tro« 
the  Italian  story-poems  of  chivalry,  and  such  as  we  eva 
now  get  from  that  best  of  all  fabulous  atory-bocAs,  the 
"  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainnients  ;  "  and  it  is  quite  Mf- 
tain  that  in  this  design  he  succeeded  to  the  lull.  »W 
romance  was,  in  the  first  place,  exoteric  —  adapted  for  ins 
common  run  of  man  -  and  esoteric,  in  that  it  had  a  mean- 
ing for  those  who  could  read  between  the  lines,  and  "no 
could  perceive  in  it  more  than  the  adventures  of  gian*  <* 
the  gross  buffooneries  of  half-tipsy  canmaera. 
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The  BitraonlinBTily  high  appreciation  of  Rabelids*  Tork 
by  the  more  thoughtiul  of  his  contemporarieB,  is  instanced 
in  the  following  fine  copy  of  verges  by  the  poet  Haguei 
Sftlet,  apon  the  publicatioD  of  bis  second  book  :  — 


A  da  DOitn  Tia  h 


TbsD  pmfTfln^  Uiougfa  htn  thoD  fit 


PantA^el  is  ^  giant  even  bigger  than  hit  father,  but  the 
author  ii  forever  dropping  the  giganCesque  part  of  hia 
character,  and  making  him  act  like  an  ordinary  mortal. 
He  la  a  philosopher,  a  learned  man,  and  a  patron  of  learned 
men.  At  one  moment  he  ia  sheltering  a  whole  srniy  be- 
neath his  ton^ne,  at  another  he  is  taking  a  walk  in  Paris, 
and  with  admirable  humor  and  good  sense  reproving  a 
Ctndenl  for  talking  pedantic  French.  The  passage  ia  an 
ezeelleot  example  of  RabeUia'  sound  good  aenseand  pecul- 
iar humor,  and  ia,  aa  an  exceptioir,  quotable  to  decent 
readers : — 

,  "  One  day  Pantagmel,"  says  (he  anihor, "  took  a  walk  with  his 
(Hends  toward  nightfall  on  the  road  that  leads  to  Parii.  Thej 
met  a  smartly- dressed  student  After  salutini;  him,  Pantagrnel 
asked,  '  My  friend,  whence  come  jou  at  this  time  of  day?' 
The  student  made  answer,  '  De  I'alme,  inclyle,  et  c^i^hre  acad^ 
M>ie  que  Ton  TOcite  Lutdce'  (From  the  famous  academy  called 
Lutetia).  '  What  does  that  meani'  said  FanlsRruel,  to  one  of 
his  fi-ienda,  '  He  means  that  he  has  come  from  Paria,'  says  the 
(riend  '  Well,  you  come  from  Paris,'  said  Paatagrael,  '  and 
how  do  youpaas  yonr  time  there  —  you  gentlemen  of  Ihe  Uni- 
versity 1 '  The  student  replied,  '  Noua  transfrelona  la  Seqaane 
aa  dilocule  et  crepitscuje;  nous  d^mbulona  par  les  compites  et 
qudriviea  de  I'urpe,  noua  dispumona  la  verbocinatioa  latiale' 
(We  cross  the  Seine  morning  and  evening,  we  walk  about 
the  squares  and  streets  of  the  city,  and  we  speak  Latin)  — and 
•0  he  goes  on  till  Pantagruel  loses  patience,  and  the  student  in- 
forming him  that  he  comes  from  Limogea,  or,  as  he  puta  it  in 
his  jargon,  '  L'ori^ine  primeve  de  mea  area  et  atavea  fbut  indi- 
gine  des  regions  Lemouicqnea.'  '  I  see,'  criea  Pantagmel, '  Tu 
e«  Limoain,  pour  tout  potaige ;  et  tn  veulx  ici  contrefaire  le  Pari- 
aien '  {Thoa  art  simply  a  Limoges  mau,  snd  thou  comeat 
here  u>  mangle  good  French);  and,  losing  his  temper,  the 
giant  aeizea  him  by  the  throat  and  shakes  him,  on  which  the 

Erovincial  forgeia  his  pedantry,  and  cries  bim  mercy  in  his  own 
omelv  dialect,  *  Tee  dicon  gentilaam,  bo  saiuct  Marsault, 
adioDda  my  lu^saa  a  quo  an  nom  de  Dions  et  ne  me  touquaa 
KTon  1'  (I  entreat  you,  aire.  Help!  Saint  Marcellus.  Re- 
leaM  roe,  aire,  in  the  name  of  Heaven!  and  hurt  me  not!} 
'Now,' said  Fantagruei, 'I  have  made  thee  gpcaklike  a  Chris- 
tian t '  and  he  let  the  poor  wretch  go." 

It  ia  not  our  intention  to  follow  Pant^ruel  through  hia 
varied  adventures,  but  aome  mention  must  be  made  of  hia 
companion,  Fanurge,  a  character  that  has  become  well 
nigh  as  famous  aa  Gorgantua  and  hia  son,  and  is  indeed  by 
far  the  most  promineat  personage  in  the  latter  books. 
PanurEB  ia  often  identiGed  with  Kabelaia  bimaetf,  but  it  ia 
to  be  Doped  that  the  author  aimed  at  a  loftier  standard  in 
life  than  the  character  hehaa  deacribed  as  a  wit  indeed  of 
the  highest  type,  a  man  of  marvellous  learning  and  accom- 
plishments, but  also  aa  a  sot,  a  thief,  a  sharper,  a  tow  swin- 
dler, heartless,  and  even  auaasaiain  —  a  man  fullof  "acoun- 
drel  maxims  "  and  humorous  blackguardism. 
'  PantM;ruel  meets  -with  Panurge  in  his  walks  through  the 
city,  and  he  is  described  as  "  uq  homme  beau  de  stature  et 
elegant  en  tons  lineamens  du  corps ; "  such,  in  fact,  as 
Rabelais  himself  was.  It  la  clear  enough,  too,  that  the 
author  dwells  lovingly  on  the  traits — even  on  the  moat 
abominable  ones  —  of  his  creation.  It  is  possible  that  he 
began  by  drawing  upon  hia  own  character  for  the  linea- 
menls  of  Panurge  ;  but  it  ia  certain  tluit  the  friend  of  the 


most  learned,  religious,  high-Btationed,  and  tboughtfnl  men 
of  the  time  waa  not  a  man  of  the  ruffianly  and  scoundrel 
inatincts  of  tlie  dependant  of  Pantagrnel. 

Fanurge  is  often  alluded  to  at  a  pedant,  the  forerunner 
of  the  character  that  we  find  so  commonly  in  the  comedies 
and  romanceaoftheaeventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  — 
a  man  in  whose  mouth  learning  and  science  are  intended 
to  be  made  contemptible.  This  conception  of  Fannrse's 
character  is,  we  are  of  opinion,  entirely  erroneoua.  No- 
where in  the  writings  of  Kabelaia  do  we  find  true  learning 
held  np  to  ridicule.  Wif  waa  for  a  time  on  ilie  aide  M 
deep  learning.  To  remember  what  a  dozen  obscare 
authors  of  antiquity  had  aaid  on  a  particular  subject,  was 
to  treat  it  exhaustively  and  was,  in  contemporary  opinion, 
better  than  to  be  wise  or  witty  in  an  original  manner,  No 
man  of  his  time  could  quote  the  ancients  so  fully  or  so 
happily  as  Etabelais,  and  Uierefore  no  man  waa  less  inclined 
to  make  fun  of  what  gained  him  praise  and  power.  Fnnn 
the  Uahelaisian  point  of  view,  it  was  the  unlearned  who 
were  laughed  at  for  their  ignorance. 

The  pedant  of  the  Spanish  and  French  dramas  was  the 
growth  of  a  later  and  a  very  different  period.  When  pro- 
found learning  like  Rabelais'  began  to  get  rarer,  and  the 
majority  of  men  of  wit  were  unburdened  with  any  load  of 
ancient  lore,  it  began  to  be  asked  whether  an  opinion 
was  any  the  belter  for  being  old,  and  whether  men«ho  poa- 
sessed  no  wisdom  but  what  they  had  got  at  second-hand 
from  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  therefore  to  be  eatecmod. 
The  crowd  of  the  unlearned  then  began  to  ridicule  the 
possessors  of  what  thgy  had  not  themselves  acquired,  and 
what  they  could  persuade  themselves  they  were  the  better 
for  being  without.  Thereupon  Lope  de  Vega  created  the 
pedant  of  the  Spanish  stage,  and  after  him  Molifere  made 
the  character  still  more  famous  and  still  more  ridiculous; 
and  from  then  almost  to  the  preaent  day  the  more  popular 
kind  of  wit  haa,  for  the  moat  part,  kept  aloof  from  learning, 
to  the  noamaltdetrimentof  one  and  the  other  —the  divorce 
of  the  two  having,  we  may  hope,  reached  its  climax  in  the 
Hooks  and  Colmans,  the  profesaedly  ignorant  buffoons  of 
our  Regency  period. 

Laurence  Sterne  contended  that  no  one  not  himself 
poaaesaed  of  n  "  Shandean  "  humor  could  appreciato  and 
sympathize  with  his  accounts  of  the  Shandy  family,  and  so 
Rabelais  —  Sterne's  prototvpe  —  will  have  it  that  no  non- 
Fantagrueliat  should  read  bis  book.  We  trust  that  neither 
reader  nor  writer  of  this  paper  needs  such  a  qtialification ; 
but  it  ia  (rue  enough  that  many  "  grave  add  reverend  " 
readers  of  Rabelais  are  remote  enough  from  the  Fanta- 
gruelic  humor  to  believe  the  world  in  a  conspiracy  against 
their  taste  and  judgment  in  conferring  fame  on  an  author 
whose  wit,  humor,  or  even  meaning  is  quite  intangible  to 
them.  Such  readers  —  and  their  own  printed  admissions 
would  show  them  to  be  not  rare  —  may  reflect  that  the 
lack  of  appreciation  ia  in  themselves,  and  that  an  author 
approved  during  hia  lifetime  by  such  men  as  Calvin  and 
Cardinal  Du  Bellay,  and  recognized  as  a  genius  by  tha 
acclamation  of  succeeding  generations,  cannot  be  contempt 
noualy  suppressed  by  modern  puriata.  Some  not  quit4 
universally  professed  aptitude  ia  indeed  required  for  the 
due  appreciation  of  Rabelais.  The  obsolete  language  in 
which  uia  wit  is  disguised,  the  "  meditevaliam  M  hia 
modes  of  thought,  the  obscurity  and  tcdiousnees  of  hit 
style,  and  hia  continual  allusions  to  mattera  which  nn 
longer  stir  the  minds  of  thinking  men,  are  not  the  only 
diibcultiea  which  modern  readers  liave  to  contend  against ; 
and  we  must,  after  all.  to  some  ext«nt  consent  to  Itabelaia' 
own  dictum :  '■  The  man  mnat  be  born  a  Pantagrueltat 
who  shall  understand  me." 

No  book  ever  yet  bore  ao  little  Iracea  of  book-making 
about  it.  It  ia  aa  little  a  litorary  undertaking  as  any 
written  work  on  possibly  be,  and  smells  not  at  all  of  tha 
"  midnight  oil."     The   author  makes   it  his   boait,   "  que 

Elua  en  vin  aye  despendu  qn'en  huyle,"  that  hia  writing* 
ave  more  smell  of  the  wine-cup  than  the  student's  lamp 
about  them  —  and  so  in  truth  have  they.  It  is  a  booE 
which  indeed  has  no  appearance  of  having  been  composed 
.  at  leisure  in  theetudy,but  reads  tike  the  uttorauces  of  a 
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■nftn  litting  at  t»blc  with  jotUI  boon  companioD*.  Every 
paga  bring!  before  the  reader  the  revelry  of  a  carouse  — 
be  «eem9  to  bear  the  coafuied,  redundant  voices  of  brawl- 
inz  fetuters,  the  clatter  of  wine-cups,  tbe  rouf;h  jest,  the 
quick  sally,  the  boieteroui  laugh,  and,  aboTe  all  tne  noise 
of  the  revellers,  tbe  ereaC,  he&rtj,  vociferous  declamation 
of  their  acknowledged  chief,  thia  lord  of  misrule,  this  king 
of  joyous  humorists. 

la  the  whole  range  of  literature,  no  author  ever  bo  suc- 
ceeded iu  placing  such  a  scene  of  feasting  before  his 
readers :  "  Lon  fiaccons  d'allcr,  ismbons  de  trotter,  goube- 
letz  de  voler,  breusses  de  tinter.  Tire,  bailla,  lourne, 
brouille.  Boutte  i  moi  sans  eaae ;  aiusi  mon  ami ;  fcuette 
m(H  ce  voyrre  gualentement ;  produiti  moi  du  clairet, 
vayrre  pleurant.  Trbves  de  Soir.  Ha  I  faulse  fiebure  ne 
t'en  iras  tu  pas  1 "  What  life,  what  color,  what  animation 
in  this  picture  1  what  a  flow,  and  nigh,  and  rustle  of  the 
tide  of  low,  BensuouB  eajoyment,  and  how  pitiful  that  a 
■pint  like  Rabelais'  should  fiad  in  such  things  its  highest 
gratiScatioQ  I 

Rabelais  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  fame.  His  book, 
which  has  found  in  the  generations  that  havefollowed  him, 
more  admirers  and  imitators  than  any  work  of  humor  of 
either  ancient  or  modem  times,  had  sprung  in  the  very 
year  of  its  pablication  into  almost  its  full  reputation. 
Among  the  new  friends  whom  it  procured  for  its  author 
waa  the  very  celebrated  Bishop  of  Paris,  Jean  Du  Bellay, 
the  foremost  ecclesiastic  of  his  day.  The  Bishop  had  re- 
turned from  his  embassy  to  King  Henry  VIII.  of  England, 
and  was  on  his  way  to  a  fresh  mission  to  Pope  Clement, 
when  he  encountered  Rabelais  at  Lyons.  He  invited  tbe 
humorist  to  accompany  him  to  Rome,  and  Rabelais  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  with  eagerness — a  strange  atlacM 
for  a  biihop  on  a  mission  to  a  pope;  but  Jean  Uu  Bellay 
was  not  an  ordinary  bishop,  nor  at  all  alter  the  common 
rim  of  ambassadors.  He  was  a  practised  and  successful 
diplomat  and  politician;  he  may  rank  with  his  contem- 
porary, Buchanan,  as  a  writer  of  Latin  verse;  in  other 
words,  he  stands  after  no  one  but  the  poets  of  the  Aa- 
gi^tsn  a^e ;  and  his  eloquence  won  him,  in  tbe  course  of 
the  mission  on  which  he  was  then  bound,  the  title  of 
GalUarujn  Floi  delibalut  ^the  Flower  and  Pink  of  France. 

The  Pope  was  Uiulio  dei  Uedici,  who  bad  taken  the  title 
of  Clement  VII.  At  the  court  of  this  pontiff  Rabelais 
passed  six  months,  and  tradition  has  busied  itself  in  re- 
counting anecdotes  of  his  audacious  bufiboneries  at  the 
Papal  court.  We  might  dismiss  them  with  incredulity 
baa  not  a  well-known  contemporary  French  writer  '  re- 
counted the  sineular  license  of  speech  permitted  by  Pope 
Clement  to  a  French  lady;  but,  even  Uiough  these  queer 
stories  of  Rabelais'  impertinences  be  true,  they  redound 
but  little  to  his  fame  as  a  wit,  and  are  not  worth  repeating. 

An  evidence  of  the  man's  energy  of  character  is  the  list 
of  plans  he  made  before  going  to  Rome.  He  would  pur- 
sue bis  medical  studies  and  researches  with  redoublea  ar- 
dor in  a  countiT  where  such  studies  could  at  the  time  be 
most  successfully  followed  ;  and  he  promised  himself  to 
bring  back  many  sanative  plants  and  mioFrals  which  did 
not  exist  in  his  own  country.  He  is  credited  with  having 
introduced  into  France,  the  species  of  lettuce  now  known 
as  Salade  Romaine.  A  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Maillezais, 
his  old  friend.  Is  extant,  in  which  he  mentions  his  sending 
him  a  present  of  lettuce-seed,  with  full  directions  for  sow- 
ing it.  Such  a  piece  of  practical  wisdom  stands  out  amid 
the  cloudy  philosophy  of  nia  age  as  particularly  character- 
utic  of  the  strone  natural  good  sense  of  Rabelais.  As  if 
these  pharmaceutical  researches  were  not  enough  to  occupy 
hb  time,  he  proposed  to  make,  and  actually  began,  a  topo- 
graphical survey  of  Rome,  with  plann  and  drawings  of  the 
ancient  ruins ;  and  be  only  left  off  when  he  was  informed 
that  such  a  survey  was  already  nearly  completed  by  the 
Italian,  Marl  i  an  i. 

Two  years  later,  Du  Betlay  was  again  sent  to  Rome,  and 
Rabelais  again  accompanied  him  ;  and,  as  be  was  coj 
of  his   many  previous  shortcomings   as  a  Catholic 


churchman,  he  took  advantaee  of  the  high  favor  in  wludi 
be  stood  with  tbe  Sacred  C^lege  and  tbe  new  Pope,  Paul 


faith.  He  asked  and  obtained  r 
Benedictine  order,  and  to  practise  the  medical  arL  He 
further  obtained  from  the  Pope  a  bnll,  which  assured  bim 
of  protection  from  the  ecclesiastical  persecution  which  was 
now  in  full  activity  in  his  own  country. 

It  was  probably  on  the  occasion  of  nis  retnrn  from  Rome 
the  second  time,  tliat  the  incident  occurred  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  proverbial  phrase,  "  mauvais  quart'd'henre  d« 
Rabelais,"  in  allusion  to  tbe  disagreeable  interval  of  time 
between  the  termination  of  an  entertainment  and  the  set- 
tlement with  one's  host.  lUbelais  was  on  his  way  to  Paris, 
and  stopped  at  Lyons,  his  pecuniary  resources  quite  ex- 
hausted, when  the  critical  quarter  of  an  hour  arrived.' 
Many  a  man  has  been  in  such  a  dilemma  before  and  unce; 
certainly  no  one  ever  extricated  himself  by  such  an  ei^ 
dient  as  Rabelais  employed.  When  the  hour  of  reckoning 
was  at  hand,  he  caused  an  intimation  to  be  made  to  the 
principal  physicians  of  the  city  that  a  distinguished  man 
of  science,  on  his  retnrn  from  foreign  travel,  was  waitisg 
to  give  them  an  audience.  Iliey  came,  the  story  goes,  in 
numbers ;  and  Rabelais  received  them  in  an  eccentric  cos- 
tume, and  harangued  them  on  the  most  abstruse  profea- 
sional  points.  They  listened  to  the  profoundly  scientiSo 
talk  of  their  visitor  with  respect,  which  was  converted  tuts 
horror  when  the  unknown  physician  began  to  inveigk 
agunst  the  crimes  and  tyranny  of  tbe  Royal  Family  of 
France.  "  My  arts  can  here  avail,"  said  the  learned  stran- 
ger, and  he  produced  a  flaik.  "This,"  said  he,  "isa  subtle 
poison  broaeht  \nf  me  frtim  ItsJy,  and  I  intend  it  for  ths 
King  himself."  He  proceeded  to  hold  forth  upon  its  deadly 
qualities ;  but  tbe  loyal  doctors,  looking  at  each  other  wilo 
consternation,  retired  silently  from  tbe  room,  and  Rabdsk 
was  left  alone.  In  a  few  minutes  they  had  told  the  tale  of 
intended  treason  to  the  city  magistrates.  Tlie  inn  was 
surrounded,  the  intending  poisoner  arrested,  placed  ia  a 
litter,  and  carried,  guarded  by  soldiers,  with  lUl  dispaldi 
and  care,  as  a  prisoner  of  distinction,  to  Paris. 

There  arrivMl,  and  the  news  conveyed  to  King  Frandi, 
his  Majesty  was  moved  with  curiosity  to  see  so  dngnlsr 
and  so  tola  a  criminal,  and  ordered  him  to  be  brought  into 
the  royal  presence.  Th»  king  recognized  the  humorist  si 
a  glance,  and  at  once  guessed  his  reason  for  wishing  to  bt 
brought  to  court  free  of  expense.  Turning  to  the  Ljoni 
doctors,  who  had  followed  the  prisoner  to  give  evidence  oi 
his  prosecution,  be  thanked  them  for  their  loyal  zeal,  bat 
assured  them  that  he  was  too  well  satisGed  of  the  fidelity 
of  his  subject,  Rabelais,  to  care  to  listen  to  a  charge  of 
treason  against  him, 

To  a  student  of  these  times,  when  religions  persecation 
was  BO  active  and  so  constant,  it  may  seem  exiraordinur 
that  a  man  like  Rabelais,  who  had  said  and  done  enooga 
against  the  Catholic  religion  to  bring  twenty  ordinary  bbm 
to  the  stake,  should  have  escaped,  if  not  threats  of  pene> 
cntion,  at  least  any  positive  molestation.  He  owed  lu* 
safety  partly  to  the  personal  ftvor  he  enjoyed  with  popes, 
kings,  cardinals,  bisnops,  statesmen,  and  courtiers,  pvtlv 
to  the  fact  of  his  being  a  member  of  a  profession  whica 
was  beginning  more  and  more  to  stand  apart  and  hcdd  ill 
own  against  the  bigotry  of  churohmen,  and  he  owed  a  good 
deal  of  his  immunity  from  harm  to  his  own  active  and  well- 
judged  counter  intrigues  in  opposition  to  those  of  Us  eM- 
miea,  whereby  he  obtained  at  mtical  times  sanctions  of  bis 
works  under  the  king's  hand,  and  indnlts  and  briefs  frcia 
thn  court  of  Rome,  which  his  Intending  persecutors  wen 
compelled  to  respect 

Rabelais  enjoys  the  somewhat  uncommon  distinctloD  <i 
having  been  roundly  abused  both  by  Catholics  and  Re- 
formers ;  but  this  was  only  towards  the  end  of  his  life.  B* 
had  begun  by  a  leaning  towards  the  Reformed  roligioo,  and 
be  earned  uie  approval,  or  something  not  far  liom  it.  of 
Beza  and  even  of  Calvin.  What  were  the  retipwH 
opinions  of  the  man  in  such  evil  odor  with  both  pi 
It  is  a  question  doubly  Interesting ;  first,  as  c) 
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A  mftn  as  Rabelais,  and  secondly,  aa  coDcerning  any  promi- 
neot  mftn,  at  a  period  the  moat  critical  in  the  £191017  '^^  ^ 
CIiriHtian  religion. 

When  RabelaiB  vrag  a  joane  man  profaae  learDing  -Waa 
ao  greatly  in  the  ascendant,  and  the  corruptiona  of  church- 
men had  so  utterly  discountenanced  religioo,  that  learned 
men,  and  men  who  wished  to  pass  for  Buch,  professed  to 
disbelieTB  in  the  main  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Luther, 
coming  to  Rome,  heard  priests  who  had  just  been  celebrat- 
ing the  MaeB  openly  deny  its  efficacy.  A  learned  Italian, 
gettine  into  an  argument  with  Eraamus,  attempted  to  con- 
vince Ikim,  out  of  Pliny,  that  the  sonla  of  men  and  of 
beasts  were  equally  mortal,  and  Pomponazzo,  the  most 
celebrated  philosopher  of  the  earlv  part  of  the  century, 
openlr  held  on  thia  point  with  Pliny.  No  man  was  even 
"thought  in  the  taabion,  who  did  not  entertain  some  pet 
doctrine  at  variance  with  those  of  the  church. 

A  reaction  against  thia  lerity  of  opinion  began  to  take 
place  in  the  more  decent  pontificatea  of  Hadrian,  Clement, 
and  Paul  III.,  and  took  the  form  of  a  leaning  towards 
Prot««tant  reform.  Ranke  has  given  a  list  u  eminent 
Italians  who  held  to  the  doctrine  of  justification,  and  in 
their  writinga  osed  language  which  is  nothing  else  than 
pure  Orthodox  Lutheraniam,  and  he  deacribei  the  growth 
and  spread  of  these  opinions  throughout  Italy.  A  Bimilar 
spread  of  reformed  religious  opinion,  taking  the  form  of 
Calvinisto,  had  b^pin  at  a  somewhat  laterperiod  in  France, 
and  had  become  io  universal,  that  the  Venetian  ambaiaar 
dor,  in  1S61,  aaya  that  three  fourths  of  the  kingdom  was 
Frotaitant.  Another  observer  aaya  that  the  king  and  the 
peaaaols  were  still  Catholic,  but  ttiat  all  other  claasei,  even 
the  eccleeiaatics,  had  become  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  Calvinism. 

We  have  little  heajtation  in  pronouncing  that  Rahehua 
made  some  sort  of  a  compromise  between  the  opinions  of 
tbe  learned  in  hia  youth,  and  the  opiniooa  held  by  most 
thoughtful  men  in  hia  middle  age.  He  was,  ai  a  very  little 
acquaintance  with  hia  pages  will  show,  an  irreverent 
rather  than  a  sceptical  man.  We  believe  Rabelaia  to  have 
been  a  Christian,  but  neither  a  good  Catholic  nor  a  good 
n«testsnL  The  license  and  nypocrisies  of  Catholic 
ehnrchmen  had  offended  him  in  his  ^outh,  and  he  reviled 
them  with  the  whole  strength  of  his  cofdous  vocabulary. 
llieir  subsequent  cruel  persecutioD  of  liberal  opinions  had 
aroused  a  stronger  indignation,  and  even  alarmed  him  for 
himself  and  his  friends,  and  he  assailed  the  church  with 
atill  fouler  language.  Hie  tendency  towards  the  Reformed 
doctrine*  is  to  Be  gathered  less  from  his  printed  writings  — 
fnun  which  even  such  prudence  as  he  possessed  would  be 
careful  to  exclude  heretical  passages  —  at  from  his  Iriend- 
ahip  with  the  Reformers  and  their  friends,  and  from  pas- 
sages which  might  be  multiplied  Irom  their  writings.  A 
single  quotation  from  Calvin  himself  will  suffice  to  prove 
how  nearly,  if  not  how  entirely,  he  had  embraced  their 
4loctrinea ;  "  Rabelaia  had,"  he  says, "  so  admirably  exposed 
the  folly  of  the  papists  {Papalarum  intplias)  that  it  is  a 
thousand  pities  he  ever  relapsed  into  Popery. 

What  was  it  that  induced  Babelaii  to  fall  away  from 
the  Beformed  Church,  or  if  not  quite  that,  to  abuse  Calvin 
and  his  followers  so  roundly  as  he  has  in  his  fifUi  book, 
^lerein  he  calls  them  "  Bemoniacles  Caluins,  impostenrs 
de  Geneve"  —  devil-posaessed  Calvinista,  impostors  of 
Geneva?  , 

Hia  .hange  of  opinion,  or  ceaaation  of  toleration,  in  re- 
gard to  the  Reformers,  whom  he  had  previously  regarded 
with  favor,  and  the  angry  vehemence  of  his  abuse  oi^them, 
was,  we  have  no  manner  of  doubt,  owing  to  Calvin's  own 
treatment  of  Servetua.  We  liave  shown  that  Rabelais  eu- 
tertuned  a  peculiar  horror  of  the  barbarous  repression  of 
heresy  by  the  Catholics.  When  Calvin  took  a  leaf  out  of 
their  bo(»,  and,  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  fanaticism, 
began  the  series  of  persecutions  which  eventually  ended  in 
the  cruel  putting  to  death  of  Servetus,  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
the  horror  which  would  be  roused  in  the  mind  of  the  hu- 
mane and  liberat-mioded  RabelMS.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  above-quoted  passage  was  written  after 
this  new  intolerance  in  the  Reformer!  had  begun.    We  are 


afraid,  however,  that  a^e,  and  ilie  waning  of  enthusiasm 
which  goes  with  it,  and  a  self-indulgent  nature,  had  no 
small  part  in  inducing  some  sort  of  conformity  to  the  faith 
in  which  orthodoxy  waa  now  beginning  to  be  unrelentingly 
enforced. 

Not wilht  landing  Rabelais'  apparently  careless  and  un- 
reserved utterances,  it  is  extremely  dimcult  to  arrive  at 
any  exact  de6nition  either  of  his  political,  religions,  or 
philosophical  opinions.  A  dozen  passages  from  hia  book, 
and  as  many,  and  more,  trustworthy  ones  from  his  corre- 
spondence, might  be  adduced  to  show  that  he  was  a  rin- 
cere,  if  not  a  pious  Christian ;  and  yet  we  have  marked 
quite  as  many  in  his  printed  works  which  throw  donbl 
and  even  ridicale  upon  even  such  a  fundamental  doctrine 
as  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  In  truth,  the  man  wore  a 
mask  during  all  his  life,  and  his  true  thoughts  and  true 
feelings  only  occasionally  show  beneath  the  disguise  of  the 
mime  and  the  buSboa  which  necessity  —  not  a  disagreea- 
ble one  to  him  —  made  him  adopt. 

It  is  eertuu  that  he  allowed  his  fancy  to  play  with  the 
Idea  of  a  social  Utopia,  as  manv  other  wise  men  have  done 
before  and  since  his  time,  and  like  them,  he  considered  the 
matter  half  seriously,  half  fancifully,  without  caring  to 
undergo  the  labor  of  following'  his  imagined  scheme  into 
all  the  remote  consequences  with  their  various  ramifica- 
tions, which  are  necessarily  incident  to  such  reformationa 
of  the  estahliahed  order  of  human  society. 

Rabelais'  Utopia  is  his  imaginary  Convent  of  Theleme, 
already  mentioned,  a  purely  epicurean  scheme  for  the  hap- 
piness of  the  human  race  ;  a  scheme  in  which  most  of  the 
conditions  and  difficulties  which  have  made  such  problems 
as  yet  insolvable  are,  as  usual,  overlooked,  but  which  ia  not 
on  the  whole  more  absurd  than  the  propoeala  of  other 
Utopists  from  Plato  to  Fourier. 

It  is  often  stsserted  that  Rabelais  and  his  more  intimate 
friends  had  enrolled  themselves  in  a  secret  society  of  Pan- 
(a^rue/uU,  having  for  its  rules  something  like  those  ennn- 
ciated  for  his  Utopian  convent,  and  for  its  objects  religious 
and  social  reforms.  The  present  writer  has  found  no  evi- 
dence of  such  a  fact  beyond  the  banter  of  the  hnmorist  and 
his  correspondents,  and  such  banter  must  of  course  not  be 
accepted  in  any  serious  sense. 

The  epicurean  notions  of  Rabelais  were  not  peculiar  to 
himself ;  they  were  common  among  the  more  educated  and 
refined  of  bis  contemporaries,  though  they  might  be  repu- 
diated by  the  austere  and  the  earnesL  It  became  the 
fashion  of  the  day  among  his  numerous  admirers  to  talk  of 
Pantagruelism  as  a  real  thing,  and  Rabelais  himself  has 
set  the  example,  or  followed  the  fashion,  iu  the  prologue  to 
his  fourth  book :  "  Je  snia,"  he  savs,  "  sain  et  degourt,  moy- 
ennant  men  Pantagruelisme  " — I  am  hale  and  hearty  by 
the  help  of  my  Pantagruelism,  which,  as  you  andentand,  a 
"  certaine  gayet^  d'esprit  conficte  en  mespris  des  choaea 
Ibrtuites,"  a  certain  sort  of  good-humor  which  comes  from 
contempt  of  the  evil  chances  of  this  world.  If  his  philoeo- 
pb^  went  no  further  llian  this,  it  would  be  difficult  to  im- 
agine a  better. 

Rabelus'  long  lifetime  was  occupied  by  many  objects  of 
importance  besides  literature.  He  had  made  anatomv  his 
peculiar  study,  and  he  delivered  brilliant  anatomical  lec- 
tures at  Lyons,  using —  a  rare  circumstance  in  thcae  daya 
—  the  human  aubject  in  his  demonstrations.  Astronomy 
he  liad  always  studied  ;  and  one  of  his  earliest  works,  a 
parody  upon  the  prophesying  almanac  makers  of  the  day, 
"  *  IVoono»(icp''""  " '"  ;™!t.iiy.n   nf  ik..,. 
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leal  astrolozicaljargon,  waa  continued  by  him  from 
year  to  year,  and  always  met  with  a  large  sale.  Bnt  this 
"  ingenioiiaiima  an  mentiendi,"  this  art  of  telling  clever 
lies,  was  not  to  be  put  down  even  by  his  ridicule  ofit,  or  by 
the  growing  light  of  science  in  the  century.  When  he  went 
to  Kime,  he  found  the  drawing  of  horoscopes  a  fashionable 
superstition,  and  he  tells  a  correspondent  that  Paul  UI. 
was  particularly  addicted  to  this  folly.  Moreover,  Cathe- 
rine of  Medicis  had  brought  with  her  to  the  French  Conrt 
the  Italian  belief  in  astroWy,  and  made  it  as  popular  as  in 
Bome  or  Florence.  Eabeliu«,  whose  astronomical  knowl- 
edge wa*  In  high  repute,  fUl  iii)  not  yery  cnditably,  with 
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the  pravailing  roll;,  and  pabliihed  lerioaa  Mtralogical  al- 
muiact  and  epbemeridea,  and  profused,  withont  teeming 
COmpanctioD,  to  calculate  uatlTitiea  and  make  planetarj 
pradict^oiiB. 

While  Rabel^  waa  raiiding  at  the  coart  of  Rome, 
Cardinal  Da  Bella;^  had,  with  a  view  to  propitiate  Dikra 
of  Poictiera,  the  itill  reigning  favorite  at  court,  held  &  kind 
of  muque,  in  which  a  representation  waa  given  of  a  battle 
by  land  and  water.  The  eshlbitioo  waa  on  a  scsle  of  great 
magnificence,  and  delighted  the  Romans.  It  delighted  the 
Ducheit  of  Valentinoia  still  more  when  an  account  of  it, 
drawn  up  by  KabeUia  himself,  reached  her ;  for  by  a  happy 
aadacity  in  compliment,  the  miitreii  of  'two  succesBive 
kings  was  represented  is  the  masque  by  the  chaste  goddeBB, 
her  Dameaake,  and  the  violeoce  done  to  possibility  did  not 
make  the  flatiery  less  BweeL 

It  is  supposed  that  the  Cardinal  of  Guise,  who  at  this 
time  stood  higher,  by  the  favor  of  the  king's  mistress  and 
by  his  own  abilities,  than  any  other  minister  of  the  crown, 
feared  to  recall  from  Rome  ue  myer  of  this  delicate  com- 

K'iment  lest  it  should  advance  Du  Bellay  dangerously  far 
the  good  graces  of  the  powerful  favorite ;  but,  perhaps 
to  gratify  the  Duchess,  perhaps  in  his  own  interests,  he  re- 
cslTed  to  court  the  Cardinal's  secretary,  Rabelais,  who  had 
had  his  personal  share  in  the  Roman  fStes. 

Guile  possessed,  by  recent  purchase,  the  estate  of  Meu- 
don,  near  Paris.  Uis  brother,  the  Duke,  lived  there,  and 
the  Cardinal  himself  was  a  fivquent  visitor  at  his  brother's 
home.  The  parish  church  of  Meudon  was  in  the  gifl  of 
Rabelais'  patron,  the  Cardinal  Du  Bellay,  and  it  was  per^ 
haps  with  the  o^ect  of  havioK  so  old  and  tried  a  fnend 
ud  denndant  of  bis  lo  the  vicinity,  that  Du  Bellay  pre- 
sented Rabelais  to  the  living.  After  hia  long  discordance 
and  disconnection  with  the  charch,  he  again  found  him- 
self its  servant  and  its  minister.  He  lived  much  in  the 
society  of  the  Guisesj  hia  neighbor*,  and  perhaps  acted  aa 
a  spy  for  Dn  Bellay. 

As  cur£  of  Meadon  Rabelais  lived  in  safety,  tn  spite  of 
aUll  frequently  menaced  peraecutiona,  for  many  years ;  as 
such  be  died  in  the  seventieth  Tear  of  bis  aee  :  a  heretic 
to  all  intents,  and  vet  favorei] 
popea ;  a  buffoon,  ana  yet  revere 
of  nia  contemporaries;  and,  what  is  rarer,  a  philosopher, 
and  yet  in  fetlawship  and  favor  iriib  the  idle  and  the 
ignorant. 

To  arrive  at  oil  the  secret  springs  of  this  man'a  charac- 
ter is  a  task  which  hat  never  yet  oeen  accomplished,  and 
as  to  which  the  ^sent  writer  at  least  ie  ready  to  admit 
his  own  incapacity.  Aa  yet  no  complete  life  has  been 
written  of  Riibelais,  and  uo  satisfiu:tory  commentary  made 
upon  his  worka.i 

It  waa  clearly  hia  object'to  let  his  life  and  its  motivea  be 
enigmaa  to  his  contemporaries.  In  a  leas  intolerant  age 
than  that  in  which  he  lived,  anch  a  man  might  have  been 
content  U>  live  a  more  earnest  life,  and  to  ihow  himself  to 
1m  what  he  waa  at  heart.  But  the  lines  of  Rabelais'  ex- 
iatence  were  coat  in  times  when,  in  the  clash  of  religious 
opinions,  a  thoughtful  man  and  a  nonconformist  had  need 
to  be  a  hypocrite,  or  a  fugitive,  or  a  martyr.  Rabeioia  waa 
too  manly  to  be  a  cheat,  too  indifierent  to  fly  his  country 
for  the  sake  of  liberty  of  speech,  and  too  aelf-loTing  to  care 
to  anSer  in  person  for  his  convictions.  So  be  wore  his 
mask  of  epicureanism,  which  was  still  not  entirely  a  mask, 
and  he  dazzled  the  eyes  of  hia  contemporaries  with  the 
flash  of  bis  wit,  and  kept  their  ears  fiiU  of  hia  boisterous 
langhter,  that  they  might  be  diverted  from  inquiring  too 
closely  into  the  heresies  which  underlay  the  jests  with 
which  he  amused  them. 

The  profound  and  lasting  impression  which  Rabelwa' 
geniua  produced  has  caused,  at  wn  have  shown,  every  inci- 
dent ot  his  life  to  be  invested  with  traditiona  which  are 
valuable  chiefly  aa  being  a  measure  of  that  Impression, 
rather  than  from  any  flavor  of  authenticity  belonging  to 
them.  The  student  of  his  life  and  character  must  use  his 
knowledge  of  that  character  and  life,  and  his  own  native 


sagacity,  i 
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distingnish  the  true  from  the  ftlse.  HewiQ 
probably  not  reject  what  ii  reported  of  Rabelais'  dyi^ 
momenta.  The  humor  which  had  colored  his  life  did  not 
leave  him  at  bis  laat  hour.  He  punned  upon  the  Beoedie- 
tine  frock  which  he  wore  on  his  death-bed,  and  he  jeslsd 
with  the  priests  who  attended  him.  Then  aa  the  serioo*- 
neas  of  death  seemed  to  overshadow  him,  he  grew  dtent 
Presently  he  was  heard  to  murmur,  "  Je  vals  qoirir  u 
grand  peut-8tre "  (I  am  going  to  resolve  a  great  doebt) ; 
and  when  the  laat  moment  came,  thia  great  actor  as  tot 
stage  of  our  human  comedy,  cried  oat,  "  Draw  the  a 
friends,  the  ti 
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PRIBCE  BISMARCK'S  EARLY   LIFE. 

Tbe  year  that  saw  the  final  overthrow  of  the  first  tfapo- 
leon  waa  the  birth-year  of  the  man  who  was  destined  l» 
overturn  the  throne  of  the  second,  and  erect  the  Geimia 
Empire  on  the  ruins  of  the  EVeuch.  He  saw  tbe  light  t«o 
months  and  a  half  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  He  was 
bom  while  Europe  was  still  one  vast  camp,  and  the  eatiaia 
looked  apprehensively  on  the  wonders  of  military  genia 
that  signalized  the  closing  months  of  tbe  great  conqnerv's 
career.  There  waa  a  dramatic  propriety  in  the  fact  that  it 
was  so.  Prince  Bismarck  haa  been  a  man  of  war  from  lut 
youth.  In  serving  bis  king  and  conotry,  he  has  had  to 
fight  the  enemies  of  both  at  every  step  of  his  career.  Oi 
his  outset  in  public  life  he  had  to  face  the  Revolution,  sod 
seek  to  A'Ustrate  its  hostile  attempts  against  the  kingdom  (f 
Prussia.  War  with  Denmark  in  the  interest  of  Germaoy 
—  the  least  attractive  incident  in  the  stoiy  of  hia  life — 
was  followed  in  a  short  time  by  war  with  Austria  for  the 
sake  of  Pmaaia;  and  at  the  crisis  of  the  struggle  BiamarA 
had  to  fight  hard  against  opponents  within,  aa  well  as  opCA 
foes  without  the  kiosdom.  Then  came  the  great  war  with 
France,  whicb  haa  changed  tbe  face  of  Europe,  and  made 
the  beginning  of  a  new  political  epoch  on  the  Continei^ 
Fierce  as  was  the  stmegle,  and  momentous  the  interesU 
involved,  that  has  been^ut  the  prelude  to  another  conflict 
that  may  prove  yet  more  important  to  the  world.  For  tbe 
Franco-German  war  has  brought  In  its  train  thewarix 
the  German  Empire  with  the  Church  of  Rome.  Already 
the  results  ore  of  world-wide  moment.  Switzerland  and 
Italy  —  and  even  unhappy  Spain,  in  its  anarchic  fathiosi — 
have  followed  suit  in  the  Old  World,  while  a  strictly  Catho- 
lic power  like  Brazil  is  doing  the  same  in  the  New.  Rone 
hat  challenged  modern  civilization  to  deadly  conSieL 
Germany  wat  the  first  to  take  up  the  glove  flung  down  by 
the  Roman  authorities,  and  the  struggle  is  rapidly  widen- 
ing, and  bids  fair  to  become  coextensive  with  the  globe. 
TUs,  we  may  be  sure,  was  not  in  the  thoughts  of  Bismarck 
when  he  made  his  appearance,  in  tbe  spring  of  1S17,  ift 
the  first  United  Diet.  The  divinity  which  shapes  our  ^id* 
has  made  him  the  inatmment  in  a  far  grander  atru^le  thsa 
he  dreamed  of.  Gradually  he  has  seen  the  circle  in  whidt 
his  influence  operates,  and  the  effects  of  hit  policy  abo* 
themselves,  widening  outwards.  From  the  struggle  to  save 
the  historical  form  of  tbe  national  life  of  Prastia  as  a 
Royal  State,  onwarda  to  the  fight  againat  the  power  of  Ib- 
perial  Austria  over  Germany,  with  which  was  bonnd  >tf 
the  nature  of  tbe  German  Empire  —  whether  it  was  to  be 
Protestant  or  Catholic,  Abaolutiat  or  Constitutional ;  frMB 
that  forward  to  the  battle  for  ascendancy  over  Emop^ 
which  resulted  in  the  constitution  of  the  Empire  and  the 
transfer  of  the  political  centra  of  gravity  fram  Pari*  l» 
Berlin ;  and,  last  of  all,  on  to  the  yet  more  enduring  ooe- 
flict  now  being  waged  between  spiritual  despotltm  ud 
modern  liberty,  we  have  seen  a  series  of  stru^lei  extend- 
ing over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  leader  in  whidi  has 
been  Prince  Bismarek. 

In  thia  light  the  German  Chancellor  may  be  &htr 
claimed  as  what  his  connlrymen  coll  a  world-4iistoiical 
man.  Thoagh  Germany  has  a  predominant,  she  has  nfr 
exclusive  interest  in  him.  He  telonga  to  the  nineteenth 
century  and  to  Europe.    His  life  la  of  general  blenrt. 
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uid  in  ita  mun  outlines  the  storj  of  the  earlier  portion  of 
it  m&j  best  be  briefly  told  by  sUowing  the  words  of  the 
Chancellor,  with  a  few  incideuta  of  hia  cwreer  interwoven, 
to  tell  their  own  tale. 

BUmarck's  introduction  to  pnbllc  life  was  ecarcely  more 
farorable  than  that  of  the  present  leader  of  the  English 
CanBerrative  party  in  the  Home  of  Commoni.  English 
^oomaliBts  have  often  dwelt  on  the  prand  prophetic  words 
in  which,  at  the  moment  of  seeming  diecomfiture,  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli foreshadowed  his  future  triumph.  Bismarck's  first 
words  at  the  sitting  of  the  Three  Estates,  in  May,  1847, 
were  certainly  not  less  significant,  though  of  a  leas  per- 
Mtnal  character.  Tbe  Diet  was  in  the  midst  of  a  vague, 
bat  passionate  discussion  on  the  form  of  the  constitution, 
and  the  right  especially  of  the  people  to  a  larger  share  in  the 
government  of  the  country.  One  of  tbe  deputies,  carried 
away  by  his  enthusiasm,  alleged  that  in  1813  the  great 
olyect  of  the  people,  in  rising  to  throw  off  the  foreign  yoke, 
had  been  that  they  might  obtain  a  popular  constitution. 
Were  those  who  had  saved  the  FaUierland  with  the 
Throne  not  entitled  to  govern  themselves?  At  this  point 
a  deputy  wearing  the  King's  colors,  in  the  flush  of  early 
manhood,  suddenly  appeared  in  the  tribune.  Of  mascu- 
line stature,  with  hair  and  beard  cut  ^ort,  large  bright 
piercing  eyes,  and  with  the  aspect  of  vigorous  health  on 
his  ruddy  countenance,  the  speaker  in  shrill  and  somewhat 
hesitating  accents  ventured  to  ask  his  hearers  to  return 
from  the  region  of  romance  to  reality.  He  felt  compelled 
to  contradict  the  assertion  made  fi^quenlly  there  and  else- 
where, with  the  view  of  shovring  the  necessity  for  a  consti- 
tution, that  the  movement  of  tbe  people  in  1813  was  due 
to  any  other  causes  and  motives  than  to  the  feeling  of 
ihame  that  the  stranger  should  rule  in  the  land.  The  in- 
terruption was  resented  bv  the  Reformers  of  the  Chamber 
as  an  insult.  What  could  Bismarck  (for  it  was  he)  know 
of  that  by-past  period,  since  he  had  borne  no  share  in  the 
riling  of  1813  ?  Clamors,  hisses,  and  oatcries  forced  him 
to  silence  ;  but,  undismayed  hy  the  tumult,  he  drew  a 
ftaper  from  his  pocket,  and  occupied  himself  in  reading  it 
till  order  was  restored.  "  I  cannot  of  course  dispute," 
Bismarck  then  replied,  "  that  I  was  not  alive  at  that  time, 
and  it  has  always  been  to  me  a  source  of  regret  that  I  was 
not  privileged  to  take  part  in  that  rising.  My  regret,  how- 
ever, i  a  di  mini  ihed  by  the  explanation  1  have  received  re- 
gardiug  that  movement.  I  always  believed  that  the  servi- 
tude against  which  the  people  then  rebelled  was  a  foreign 
servitude,  but  I  am  now  informed  that  it  lay  at  home.  I 
am  not  by  any  means  thankful  for  the  correction."  From 
that  moment  Bismarck  was  the  object  of  suspicion  and  at- 
tack to  the  Liberals  and  Reformers  of  the  period.  He 
stood  aloof  from,  and  was  marked  as  hostile  to,  the  move- 
ment which  soi^ht  na^onal  life  and  strength  from  consti- 
tntional  forms.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  the  passing 
popular  enthusiasm,  for  he  saw  that  forms  were  useless 
unless  they  illustrated  facts,  —  that  there  must  be  a  na- 
tional life  in  esistence  before  it  could  make  itself  a  power 
through  any  political  machinery.  At  the  time  he  thus 
gave  a  faint  indication  of  the  work  he  was  so  lai^y  to 
accomplish,  in  regenerating  and  transforming  Germany,  he 
was  thirty-two  years  of  age,  having  been  tem  at  Schiin- 
hausen  on  the  lat  of  April,  1815. 

The  birthplace  of  uie  future  Mlnistei^President  and 
Chancellor  was  the  family  seat  of  tbe  fiismarcks,  who  had 
lived  there  tor  a  period  of  about  three  centuries.  A  plain, 
four-sqnare,  massive- looking  houae,  simple  inside  and  out, 
and  overshadowed  by  linden-trees  and  chestnuts,  occupies 
the  spot  where,  in  1642,  the  old  castle  was  burnt  down  in 
the  troublous  times  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Like  many 
another  country-house,  Schbnhausen  bore  the  character  of 
beinE  haunted,  and  weird  tales  nted  to  be  told  of  cold 
breaths  caurine;  icy  horrors  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
•oonds  of  opening  and  shutting  doora,  footfalls  in  the  pas- 
sages, and  even  apparitions  of  white  forms  which  beckoned 
to  those  that  saw  to  follow  them.  The  forefathers  of  Bis- 
marck were  not  of  the  high  ariatocracy  of  Germany,  and 
tbM«  are  still  disputes  carried  on  with  much  display  of 
erudition,  as  to  wBetlier  the  bmily  waa  not  of  plebeian 


trigin.    The  inquiry  is  not  tempting.     Bismarck's  biog- 
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among  at  least  the  genuine  Junker  class.  Ther 
doubt  that  early  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  town  of 
Stendal  numbered  among  its  most  important  and  infinen' 
tial  bui^aaea  one  Kule,  Rulo,  or  Rudolph  von  Biamarck, 
who  was  held  in  much  esteem  bv  his  fellow-townsmen.  As 
a  member  of  the  Guild  of  Tailors,  his  connections  seem 
more  of  civic  than  aristocratic  character,  and  the  records 
of  Stendal  prove  him  a  man  of  enerey  and  public  spirit. 
He  carried  on  long  controversies  wtu  the  clergy  in  at- 
tempting to  advance  the  educational  interests  of  the  town. 
The  privilege  of  enpervising  the  pnblic  schools  was  claimed 
by  the  authorities  of  the  Nicholas  Cathedral  as  their  pecul- 
iar prerogative.  The  Council  of  Stendal,  aided  by  Bis- 
marck, disputed  their  authority,  in  conaeqnence  of  which 
Rule  Bismarck  was  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  Church, 
and  it  aeems  probable  lived  and  died  excommunicated. 
He  left  four  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Clans  von  Bismarck, 
was  an  influential  member  of  the  Council,  and  displayed 
much  wisdom  and  prudence  in  bringing  to  an  end  the 
quarrels  with  the  Church.  He  was  better  known  as  the 
leader  of  the  patrician  party  of  Stendal  against  the  en- 
croachments of  the  democratic  guilds.  But  be  did  not 
fare  well  in  the  S^ht,  which  ended  in  his  banishment  from 
the  town  by  the  triumphant  democrats.  Afterwards,  Claua 
von  Bismarck  devotea  his  energies  to  the  service  of  the 
Bavarian  Margrave,  Lud wig,  from  whom  in  131fi  he  re- 
ceived in  fief  for  himself  and  descendants  the  castle  of 
Bargstall,  a  strong  place  which  guarded  the  southern 
frontier  of  the  Alt  Mark  towards  Magdeburg.  Therewith 
the  Bismarck  family  entered  the  ranks  of  Uie  nobility  of 
the  Alt  Mark  as  tbe  owners  of  a  castle.  AAerwards  Burg- 
stall  was  exchanged  for  Schonhausen,  which  was  granted 
to  the  family  by  the  Knrfurst  George.  It  Is  not  necessai; 
to  draw  further  upon  the  old  archives.  The  Bismarcks, 
thus  ennobled,  produced  In  the  centuries  that  Ibllowed  not 
a  few  who  won  distinction  for  themselves  in  varioas  mili- 
tary and  political  offices.  If  the  "  bine  blood "  of  the 
family  i>e  not  of  the  pnreet,  It  is  pure  enough  to  satisfy  all 
reasonable  demands. 

The  father  ot  the  present  Prince  Bismarck,  Charlea  Will- 
iam Ferdinand  von  Bismarck,  born  ISth  November,  1T7I, 
married,  on  the  Tth  of  July,  180S,  the  youngest  daughter, 
then  nineteen  years  of  age,  of  Privy  CounciUor  Anastaaius 
Ludwig  Menken,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Prussia.  From  this  union  came  six  children,  of 
whom  three  died  early.  The  fourth  waa  Otto  Eduard 
Leopold,  now  Prince  and  Chancellor.  Ifis  brother  Bem- 
hani,  is  five  years  his  senior  ;  and  his  nater  Malvina  about 
twelve  years  hia  junior.  The  early  childhood  of  Otto  waa 
nient  at  Kuiephof,  an  estate  in  Pomerania,  to  which  th6 
family  went  on  removing  from  Schdnhauaen,  in  1616,  and 
which  had  become  theirs  through  the  death  of  a  cousin. 
From  the  same  source  were  derived  two  other  estates, 
Jarchlin  and  Kurz.  In  1838  the  father.  Captain  von  Bia- 
marck, gave  over  these  estates  to  his  two  sons,  by  whom 
they  were  farmed  jointly.  Afterwards  the  property  waa 
divided,  and  Otto  received  Kniephof  and  Jarchlin  as  his 
share.  On  the  death,  however,  of  the  father,  in  IMS, 
Jarchlin  passed  to  the  elder  brother,  and  the  prince  ob- 
tained Scndnhausea.  He  kept  Kniephof  till  1868,  when 
he  purchased  his  favorite  Varzin,  where  he  now  spends  ao 
much  of  hia  leisure  time,  and  recruits  his  exhausted  euergiea, 
after  tbe  storms  and  trials  of  political  and  official  life  in 
Berlin. 

Bismarck's  mother,  who  early  set  her  heart  on  Otto  be- 
coming a  diplomatist,  waa  a  woman  of  considerable  gifts 
and  accomplishmenta.  Endowed  with  peraonal  beauty  as 
well,  abe  exercised  no  small  influence  in  the  society  In 
which  she  mingled,  both  in  the  country  and  in  Berlin.  Of 
a  lively  disposition,  she  was  fond  of  company,  and  took  a 
deep  interest  in  politics,  in  which,  following  her  father,  her 
leanings  were  Liberal.  It  used  to  be  said  Uiat  "the  mother 
waa  the  brun,  and  the  father  the  heart "  of  the  hmily. 
The  latter  was  an  amiable,  amnewhat  stately  gentleman. 
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psMionitely  fond  of  oonutry  life  and  its  occupatbaa,  and 
deTOted  to  hunting,  of  the  aunner  of  which  wa  h^ve  a 
hamoroua  preKatatiOD  in  a  letter  from  the  Chancellor  to 
\ia  sister,  written  in  1844:  ■'!  have  been  living  here," 
he  writeii  "  with  my  father,  reading,  smoking,  walking, 
helping  him  to  eat  lampreyi,  and  occaBionally  playing  a 
comedy  with  him  whii;b  he  ia  pleated  to  cftll  fox-hnnting. 
We  go  out  in  the  pouring  rain,  or  when  thorn  are  six  de- 
greea  of  frost,  with  Ihle,  Bellin,  and  Carl ;  surround  with 
ue  mott  (portsmanlike  prudence,  silentlr,  and  with  careful 
obtervancti  of  the  wind,  a  pine  thicket,  tnough  all  of  as,  not 
even  excepting  fatber,  are  firmly  convinced  there  ia  no  liv- 
ing creature  there,  ualeu  it  be  some  old  woman  gathering 
wwid.  Ihle,  Carl,  and  two  dogs  then  rush  through  the 
thicket,  nttering  the  strangest  and  most  discordant  aoands ; 
&ther  standa  motionless  and  attentive,  with  weapon  pre- 
pared, as  if  he  really  expected  an  animal,  till  Ihle  abonts 
out  stmight  before  him,  'Hul  la,  lal  he,  he  I'  in  the 
qaeerest  manoer.  Then  father  aaks  me  in  the  iimplesc  way 
u  I  have  seen  nothing ;  and  I,  with  the  slightest  possible 
accent  of  surprise,  reply,  ■  No,  nothing  at  all.'  Then  in 
spite  of  the  weather,  we  go  on  to  another  thicket,  whose 
supposed  productiveness  in  wild  animals  ihle  is  wont  to 
boast  of  with  confidence.  So  it  goea  on  for  three  or  four 
hours,  without  the  passion  seeming  to  grow  cold  for  a  mo- 
ment in  father,  Ihte,  and  Fingal.  Besides,  we  inspect  daily 
the  orangery  twice  over,  and  once  the  sheep-pens  i  consult 
the  four  thermometers  in  the  parlor  every  hour,  mark  the 
weather- glass,  and,  since  the  weather  haa  been  fine,  have 
brought  the  clocks  so  exactly  with  the  son,  that  oa\j  the 

clock  in  the  library  is  one  stroke  behind  the  rest 

Ilie  Elbe  ia  frozen.   Thewind  is  S.S.E I  give  these 

particulars  to  show  how  you  might  write  more  about  the 
details  of  your  life  in  your  lettera,  as  they  greatly  amuse 
...         .       .  1  Co:  ■ 


father 


I,  whom  j'ou 


who  has  been  to  see  yo 

jit,  what  you  had  for  dinner,  how  the  horses  do  and  the 
•ervants  quarrel,  whether  the  doors  rattle  and  the  windows 
are  tight —  in  short,  events,  facts." 

When  six  years  old,  the  little  Otto  waa  sent  to  Berlin  to 
school,  where  hia  brother  Bemhard  waa.  He  did  not  love 
the  place,  sufiered  severely  from  home  sickness,  and  when 
out  walking  could  not  see  a  plough  going  without  crying. 
FrcMn  the  boardlng-achool  he  paaaed  to  the  Frederick  Will- 
lam  Gymnasium,  and  while  the  two  boys  were  at  home  in 
'  llie  house  in  Berlin  which  their  parents  had  eneaged,  their 
education  was  carried  on  by  tutors.  Dr.  BoDDefl,  one  of  the 
masters  of  the  Gymnasium,  wrote  about  Otto  when  twelve 
years  old  in  the  following  terms :  "  Bismarck  attracted 
my  attention  from  the  first  day  of  hia  entrance,  on  which 
occasion  the  new  arrivala  sat  in  the  school-room  on  benches 
ranged  one  behind  the  other,  so  that  the  teachers  had 
the  opportunity  of  observing  the  new  pu[Hls  during  the 
ceremony  of  ictroduction.  Otto  von  Bismarck  sat  among 
hia  companions  with  evident  attention,  a  br^ht  friendlf 
boy's  face  and  clear  sparkling  eyes,  so  that  I  thought  to 
myself,  ■  That  is  a  promising  little  fellow,  I  will  keep  an 
eye  on  him.'  In  Baster,  1831,  he  came  to  my  house  aa  a 
tioarder,  and  conducted  himself  in  my  simple  household  in 
an  amiable  and  modest  fashion.  He  was  very  affectionate. 
In  the  evenings  he  rarely  went  out,  and  when  I  was  not  at 
home  he  entertained  himself  chatting  innocently  with  my 
wife,  and  shiiwed  a  strong  liking  for  quiet  domestic  life. 

An  excellent  memory  and  quickness  of  apprehension 
made  the  acquisition  of  languages  easy,  aod  at  this  time  he 
was  fond  of  studying  the  history  of  the  Fatherland.  From 
Berlin  the  youth  passed  in  1832,  when  about  seventeen 
yeara  old,  lo  the  University  at  Gbttingeo.    He  had  longed 


itself  prominRntly  at  ihe  University,  where  he  took  his  fill 
of  the  wild  liberty  then  charactenatic  of  the  German  stu- 
dent. During  hii  first  three  terms  he  is  said  to  have  fought 
more  than  twenty  duels.  In  such  a  life  there  waa  not  much 
room  for  study,  and  he  was  seldom  seen  at  lecture,  though 
he  managed  (o  get  good  teatimonials  from  his  t^achera.  In 
the  autumn  of  1S3S,  be  returned  to  Berlin  ostensibly  to 
prepare  for  his  legal  exammation,  though  the  time  spent  in 


work  waa  slight  However  he  duly  passed  his  examisadiia 
and  became  Auscultator  (Examiner)  in  the  spring  of  ISJJ, 
living  meanwhile  in  apartments  with  his  brother  Bemhird, 
who  after  a  few  years'  serrice  in  the  Guards  becams  a 
Beferendarius.  Otto  followed  his  example  the  next  year; 
but  the  pleasures  of  society  had  more  attraction  for  bin 
than  legal  pursuits.  He  visited  France  and  Belgiom  widi 
some  nench  and  English  friends,  and  found  great  deU^ 
in  social  enioyments  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  The  nt- 
Toapect  of  this  period  was  not  satisfactory  to  him  in  sftsr 

gsars,  as  we  see  from  a  letter  he  wrote  to  hu  wife  fina 
raukfort  in  July,  18S1.  In  h  he  saya,  "  The  day  befim 
yesterday  I  went  lo  Wiesbaden,  and  with  mingled  sadniM 
and  worldly  wisdom  contemplated  the  scenes  of  early  My. 
Would  that  it  might  please  God  to  fill  with  his  clear  sod 
strong  wine  this  vessel  in  which  formerly  the  chtimpagat 
of  twenty.one  years'  old  youth  foamed  idly,  leaving  oolj 
loathing  behind.  How  mon^  are  nnder  the  aod  with  whan 
then  I  flirted,  drank,  and  diced  1  How  have  my  views  oi 
things  chaQfted  during  the  fourteen  years  that  have  sen 
BO  many  alterations  I  How  mnch  is  little  to  me  whitJi  thto 
seemed  great,  and  how  much  honorable  which  I  then  de- 
spised I  How  much  foliage  mav  yet  grow  green  in  ovr 
inner  man,  spread  out,  msUe,  and  fade  away  valueless  dur- 
ing the  next  fourteen  years,  till  1866,  if  wb  live  to  see  iti 
I  do  not  understand  how  a  man  who  thinks  aboot  bimieit 
and  yet  knows  and  wishes  to  know  nothing  of  God,  can 
support  bis  existence  ont  of  very  weariness  and  dii^nsb  I 
do  not  know  how  I  bore  it  formerly ;  if  I  were  now  to  lit* 
without  God,  without  thee,  without  children,  oa  then, —I 
would  not  know  in  very  truth  why  I  should  not  put  aw^ 
life  like  a  soiled  robe  :  and  yet  most  of  my  acquaintancM 
are  in  that  state  and  live  on.*'  He  felt  diHerently  in  thoM 
young  days,  though  in  writing  in  mature  manhood  ii  thil 
manner,  Bismarck  is  under  the  influence  of  no  miBanthn(wi 
mood.  "  I  am  healthy  and  cbeerful,"  he  adds,  "  thom 
the  longing  forborne  and  children  and  the  scenes  of  U* 
country  tinge,"  he  confesses,  his  feelings,  with  melanchoh. 

We  must  paas  rapidly  over  the  next  few  years  of  his  lin. 
We  find  bim  serving  his  country,  in  the  department  of  Jn- 
ticeand  then  in  that  of  Administration,  and  at  Aachen  ia 
connection  wilh  the  Crown  Court  there.  From  thence  hft 
removed  to  Potsdam  in  I8S7,  and  the  following  year  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Jager  Guard.  Meantime  Ihe  paur- 
nal  estates  in  Pomeraola  required  supervision  to  save  tbaa 
from  ruin,  and  Captain  Bismarck  cnnsequently  dividad 
them  in  1839.  In  that  year,  then,  Otto  and  his  hrocbct 
took  up  the  burden  of  their  cultivation,  which  they  ooDtiD- 
ned  to  share  during  two  years  till  the  marriage  of  the  eldv 
brother,  when  the  division  took  place  which  gave  Kniep- 
hofand  Jarchlin  to  the  Chancellor.  The  personal  lifbcf 
Bismsrck  during  this  year  continued  to  be  of  'that  lively  ' 
character  over  which  be  lamented  so  bitterly  afterwards. 
This  was  the  Slurm  und  Drang  Zeit  of  his  existence.  Sto- 
ries of  hia  diasolutenesB  and  pride,  his  daring  feats  u  a 
rider  and  bis  achievementa  as  a  boon  companion,  his  disre- 
gard of  conventional  rules,  and  hia  love  of  wild  adventma, 
are  numerous.  The  youthful  owner  of  Eniepbof  was  te  be 
often  seen  careering  wildly  across  the  country,  alone  or  ia 
the  company  of  gay  friends,  who  were  his  ^ests ;  and  such 
waa  the  impression  he  produced  on  the  quiet  country  m- 
ulation,  that  be  came  to  be  generally  known  among  vm 
as  "Mad  Bismarck."  The  death  of  his  molher  in  1SI» 
lefl  him  still  more  hia  own  master.  But  though  the  By- 
Tonio  mood  was  strong  upon  him,  he  did  not  abandon  bin- 
self  to  the  mere  delights  of  sense.  Even  «L  this  perbdb* 
sturlied  much,  reading  deeply  in  Spinoza  and  in  works  ia 
philosophy  aod  theology,  though  history  continued  hi*  fa- 
vorite pursuit  As  a  relief  from  the  dark  thoughts  that 
haunted  him,  he  took  to  travelling,  visited  France  and 
England,  and  for  a  time  resumed  his  post  as  BefereodariM 
at  Potsdam  nnder  the  Crown. 

We  bave  no  record  of  the  influence  wbich  bis  stodin 
had  on  his  thoughts  and  views  of  life;  but,  altboncli  re- 
garded with  apprehension  as  the  "  M<d  Bismarck,"  he  wu 
still  held  in  great  esteem  by  his  neighbors,  who  desirad  Uk 
to  take  the  appointment  of  Landrath,  which  ha  dcctinad> 
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FOREIQN  NOTES. 


Hu  residence  in  Pomerania  afler  hl«  returo  from  PotBdam, 
WH  TBried  by  frequent  JDUTDeys  to  Berlin  and  SchoahanBen, 
a*  well  a»  bv  ]oD(;er  visits  paid  to  France  and  Italj.  After 
the  death  ot  his  r&lher  in  1S40,  lixfCHn  BubBCqurnt  to  that 
of  hia  mother,  Biimarck  settled  at  Schonhaueen,  lUTren- 
dering  Jarchlin  to  his  brollier.  He  resided  henceforth  at 
Scbiinbausen,  and  waa  sncceMivety  Dyke  Captain  and 
Knieht'e  Deputy  in  the  Saxon  ProTincial  Diet  It  waa  in 
thia  latter  capacity  thiit  he  attended  the  First  United  Diet 
in  1847,  when  he  made  bU  appearance  ai  an  opponent  of 
tb«  democratic  Keformers  of  (hat  period  in  Ibe  manner 
already  noticed.  Tliis  year  also  saw  him  married,  and 
thereby  be  attaioed  the  aatisfactioa  and  traaciuillity  which 
bad  hitherto  been  so  conspicuous  by  their  aotence.  tiU 
joune  bride  waa  Johanna  Ton  Pulkammer,  the  only  daaeh- 
ter  of  ft  quiet  good  Chrietian  famitr,  who  resided  at  Rem- 
feld,  in  Fomursaia.  Johanna's  father  waa  alarmed  at  first 
at  "  Uad  Bismarck  "  beia^  a  suitor  for  his  danithter'sbaad. 
"  Tt  waa  as  if  I  had  been  felled  with  an  axe,"  he  is  said  to 
have  exclaimed  when  the  suit  was  urged.  Bat  he  contented 
at  last,  and  be  bad  no  reason  to  regret  the  permission  he 
then  gave.  To  Bismarck,  bis  marriage  waa  a  turning-point 
in  his  history.  He  waa  derpiy  snsceptible  to  external  in- 
finences.  He  learned  from  life  and  life's  experiraces,  and 
lus  union  with  the  daughter  of  a  pious  bouse,  the  content- 
ment and  bappiuess  of  family  lile,  and  bit  own  greater 
practical  activity  revolntioniied  his  beinj^.  We  have  seen 
the  deep  regret  with  which  he  looked  back  in  aller  yeart 
on  the  revelries  of  youth.  He  felt  that  bis  nattire  had  been 
allowed  to  run  to  seed.  He  had  no  centre,  no  lodestars,  no 
jonme  object  in  life.  These  were  now  supplied  to  him. 
Domestic  life,  the  satisfaction  of  home,  the  ties  of  wife  and 
children,  ihe  sen«e  of  duty  these  aronsed,  and  the  feeling  of 
responsibility  they  deepened,  led  him  to  alter  altogether 
his  riews  of  life.  Through  the  earthly  ties,  there  is  reason 
to  bellevB  he  was  led  to  realiie  the  heavenly  ones.  The 
&milr  on  earth  quickened  the  too  long  dormant  feeling, 
that  ne  was  a  memoer  of  another  family,  even  a  spiritu^ 
and  that  his  Father  was  in  heaveu.  How  he  came  to  real- 
ize these  feelings  we  cannot  trace,  bat  we  know  that  he  did 
realiie  them.  Writing  long  afterwards,  in  Aagust,  1861, 
to  hia  brother-in-law,  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  bis  child, 
Bismarck  says,  "Such  a  blow  is  beyond  reach  of  human 
coneoUtion,  and  ypt  we  have  a  natural  longing  to  be  near 
thoae  we  love  in  their  hour  of  bereavement,  and  U>  mDom 
lo  common  along  with  them.  That  is  all  we  can  do.  A 
heaTier  sorrow  coold  not  have  OTertaken  you;  to  lose  so 
amiable  and  promising  a  child  in  this  way,  and  to  bury  in 
his  graTti  all  the  hopes  that  were  to  be  Ihe  jor  of  your  old 
age;  so  long  as^ou  are  in  this  world  yoa  will  never  cease 
tb  sorrow  over  it,  and  I  feel  that  to  be  so  with  deep  and 
painfiil  sympaihv.  We  lie  perplexed  and  helpless  in  God's 
mighty  hand  if  He  himself  will  not  come  to  our  aid,  and  we 
can  do  nothing  but  bow  In  humble  submission  to  his  de- 
crees. He  can  take  away  from  ns  all  He  EUTe,  leava  us 
altogether  lonely,  and  our  sorrow  would  be  all  the  more  bit- 
ter, the  more  we  permitted  ourselves  to  rebel  against  his 
disposal  of  us.  Do  not  mingle  bitterness  and  repining  with 
your  just  rrgrets.  ....  How  do  all  the  little  cares  and 
annoyances  uf  our  daily  life  Taniib  away  in  presence  of 
real  sorrow  I  I  feel  bow  much  cause  of  thankfulness  we 
have  to  God  smid  the  dangers  by  which  we  are  surronnded. 
We  ought  not  to  pet  our  affections  on  this  world,  or  make 
itonrhome;  twenty  or  almost  thirty  years,  and  both  of 
ns  will  be  beyond  the  cares  of  this  life,  our  children  will  oc- 
cupy our  places,  and  be  itrnck  with  astonishment  that  life 
which  seemed  so  fresh  and  joyous  is  already  fast  passing 
away.     It  would  not  be  wonn  the  coming  in  and  going  ont 

if  that  were  to  be  all The  circle  of  (hose  we  love  is 

narrowing,  and  receives  no  addition  till  we  have  fpwai- 
children.  At  our  time  of  life  there  are  no  more  binding 
ties  formed  to  take  the  place  of  those  that  are  broken.  Let 
ns  therefore  love  each  other  all  the  more  till  death  sepa- 
rates as  from  one  another,  as  it  has  now  done  thy  son  from 
M.  Who  knows  how  soon  it  may  be  ?  ■"  There  is  reason 
to  think  these  words  rcpreMnt  the  views  by  which  Bis- 
■urck's  life  has  been  indaenced.    "  Thrust  in  God,  my  dar- 


ling" {Mtia  Hen),  he  writes  to  his  wife  when  in  sorrow. 
At  another  time  he  cIomi  a  political  discussion  with  a 
friend  with  these  words  :  "  Ever  more  and  more  does  the 
feeling  of  gratitude  to  God  for  all  his  help  grow  strong,  and 
fosters  in  me  the  confidence  that  the  Lord  knows  how  to 
turn  even  our  very  erron  to  our  beet  good ;  I  feel  that 
daily  with  wholesome  humiliation."  A  deep  sense  of  r»- 
ligiousness ;  a  conviction  that  be  was  the  instrument  in  a 
higher  hand ;  a  feeling  tliat  his  place  on  earth  was  to  do 
the  duty  lying  before  him,  were  Impressed  on  Bismarck's 
inmost  soul.  It  has  been  under  the  influence  of  such  feel- 
ings that  he  has  done  his  great  work.  We  have  fotlowed 
him  to  the  borders  of  his  entry  on  the  fulfilment  of  bis  mis- 
sion. We  next  see  him  in  the  discharge  of  it.  The  Ggbt 
tor  King  against  the  Bevolatlon  was  hia  first  public  worK. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


■%  Company  has  beei 
«  yean.    It  is  a  flm 


Tub  British  navy  has  two  thousand  vesiels  at  sea  in  diffar. 
ent  parts  of  the  world.  England  is  an  excellent  power  for  the 
United  States  to  be  at  peace  with  just  at  present. 

it  CLAIM  tnTolving  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  has  jnst 
been  paid  bj  the  Brazilian  Government  lo  ifae  hcirt,  or  rather 
to  Ibe  son,  of  Esrl  Dundonald,  an  Engli'h  admiral  who  was  em- 
ployed by  Bnuil  in  various  naval  affairs. 

Ah  odd  case  of  siarratlon  occurred  at  Edinburgh  lately.  A 
man  named  Jamea  Thin  (not  an  inappropriaie  name,  oj  the 
way)  was  fbund  lying  exhaasted  in  Princess  Sirecl.  Me  waa 
conveyed  to  the  infirmary,  where  be  died.  On  removing  his 
clothe*  nearly  £90  was  found  concealed  ahoni  him.  He  was 
evidenily^deteimined  not  lo  break  in  upon  hi*  capilaL 

Tax  scarcicy  of  coal  in  England,  and  tba  consequent  in- 
crease in  price,  are  lilcely  to  result  to  ihe  profit  of  Ireland, 
where  there  are  many  extensive  coal  fields  wbicli  have  hitherto 
been  worked  in  a  very  inefficient  manner.  Capitali>ta  are  now  be- 
ginning to  look  to  these  as  profitable  investment*,  and  prepara- 
tions are  being  made  to  work  the  coal  on  a  large  scale. 

Thx  E»ab'th  Mtdanie,  in  reftrring  to  the  new  method  of 
making  rifles  lately  described  in  its  columns,  in  whicb  the  rifling 
is  confined  to  about  six  inches  of  tb«  barrel,  near  the  muiile, 
states  that  this  was  tested  lately  at  Wimbledon,  with  resnita 
which  render  further  inquiry  dctirable.  While  ibe  acrtiracy  of 
the  shooiing  is,  if  anyihmg,  improved,  the  recoil  appear*  to  be 
lednced  to  a  minimnm. 

A  SKCORD  Bbakeapeare  club  ha*  lieen  started  by  the  student* 
of  the  Chaucer  class  at  Ihe  London  Workiuinnen's  College. 
The  men  meet  at  one  another's  rooms,  read  Shakespeare's  plays 
in  chronological  order,  with  their  wives  and  siitcrs.  One  mem- 
ber  prepare*  a  short  paper  on  each  play,  wiili  which  he  opena 
the  discussion  on  the  play  after  the  reading  of  it  i«  over.  The 
Athtiuram  hears  that  the  men  confess  ihst  the  vromea  know 
moie  of  Shakespeare,  and  read  him  more  intdlieently  than  they 
do.  The  flrsi  Shakespeare  club  at  the  college  hat  lasted  above 
fifteen  years,  and  ii  in  existence  still. 

A  citTTLs  disease,  of  so  ditsgreeable  a  natnre  that  it  caosea 
the  animal*  aiT^ted  by  it  to  commit  Baicide.  hs*  broken  ont  on 
the  AsiBiic  Bhore  of  the  Bosphom*,  and  has  been  officially  re- 
ported  al  Constantinople.  It  is  cbaraclertzed  by  froihing  at  the 
mouth,  running  from  ihe  ejes  and  nose,  a  tolal  loss  of  appetite, 
great  heat,  and  a  thirst  so  miapportsble  that  some  of  tbe  beasta 
attacked  by  the  illness  cast  tbemselvea  headlnng  into  sdjacent 
rivers  and  streams  and  are  drowned.  The  disetse  has  been  in 
existence  for  upwards  of  a  month  in  several  villages  on  tbe 

3i|>er  Boaphorns  and  Sctitoii.  It  attacks  bnlloeks  and  cow*  ez- 
usively. 
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inK  it  ia  bia  cnslom  to  examine  the  flrat  cliaa  in  the  iienspaper 
of  the  day.  The  children  stand  in  a  semi-circle  and  pnu  the 
newspaper  ronnd,  and  he  reqnircs  Ihem  to  read  in  such  a  man- 
ner thai  he  and  ail  present  can  both  hear  and  understand,  and 
he  then  asks  questions.  He  docs  not  ^nerall;  enter  much  into 
politic*,  but  contents  himself  with  the  children's  understanding 
who  such  persons  as  Mr,  Glad^ione,  Mr.  Disraeli,  Mr.  Forster, 
and  M.  Thiers  art  Acfiidcots,  flres,  nnd  suicides  excite  the 
keenest  interest;  but  he  often  gets  very  fair  answers  to  such 
questions  as  Ihrse,  "  What  is  a  telegram,  a  locomotiTe,  an  iron- 
clad, a  telescope  !  "  "  What  do  you  mean  by  prime  minister, 
jadge,  coroner,  M.  P.,  M.  D  ?  " 

This  ia  an  excellenl  plan.  It  would  be  bard  lo  find  a  belter 
claiia-book  of  iti  kind  Chan  a  well  edited  metropolitan  joarnal. 

Tbb  Manchester  (England)  Statistical  Society,  in  its  pab- 
lished  reports  of  proceedings,  gives  data  regarding  the  coopera- 
tire  stores  of  Oreat  Britain,  that  are  of  interest.  There  were, 
Al  (he  end  of  1870,  969  coiiperatiTe  stores  on  the  books  of  the 
registrar  of  Friendly  Societies.  In  that  year  the  «a1e«  of  the 
stores  amounted  to  $41,000,000,  and  the  saving  of  profit  real- 
ized upon  these  sales  amonnted  to  (3,340,000.  The  capital  was 
.  91l,ia5,  so  that  the  profit  represented  a  little  orer  twenty-nine 
per  cent,  on  the  money  luTested.  In  1663  a  wholesale  coopera- 
tive store  was  started  in  Manchester,  with  a  capital  of  nearly 
S5000.  In  the  first  half-year  of  its  existence  the  sales  amonnted 
in  value  to  Sa9,B10.  In  the  first  half  of  the  following  year 
•212,635  were  received  for  goods,  and  in  the  corresponding  pe- 
riod of  iB'2  the  amount  had  risen  to  I3,OS9,000.  This  store 
has  been  started  to  supply  the  retail  cooperative  stores  with 
goods,  and  its  expenses  are  less  than  three  fourths  of  one  per 
cent,  of  the  money  received. 

PiBann  Veroh  in  a  letter  in  the  Mmdet  IRiatre,  girei  an 
■ceouni  of  a  visit  lo  Trianon,  the  palace  bnil  I  by  Louis  Qnatone, 
where  the  Bazaine  trial  is  going  on.  Among  other  interesting 
items  to  be  fbnnd  in  Veron  s  reminiscences,  souvenirs  and  Aisto- 
rieUi  of  the  place  is  the  following  anecdote  told  by  a  very  aged 
man,  who  was  once  under  olher  r^^mei  an  attache  of  the  place. 
"It  was  in  the  spring  of  1633,"  aaid  the  old  man,  "  and  Loois 
Philippe  had  run  down  to  Trianon,  accompanied  by  several  of 
hit  children.  One  of  them,  a  lad  of  ten  years  of  age,  tired  by 
the  close  coofinemenl  of  travelliofr,  as  soon  as  he  got  well  on  the 
grounds,  in  spits  of  the  admonitions  of  his  tutor,  started  off  in 
a  wild,  harum-acarum  scamper  over  the  garden,  and  in  his 
lieadlong  gait  tumbled  very  unroyally  into  an  arUficial  lake. 
.'I  heanl,'  said  he,  'the  hoy's  cries,  and  ran  to  the  spot, 
but  when  I  reached  the  lake,  I  found  he  had  been  pulled 
oul  by  a  yoane  len^l  de  itnn'et,  who  had  been  taking  a  turn  in 
the  garden.  The  young  prince,  shivering  with  cold  and  drip' 
tnng  like  a  drowned  rat,  b^ged  the  oflScer  and  myself  not  to  let 
Lis  father  and  his  tutor  know  of  his  mishap,  and  reqaested  me 
lo  conduct  him  privately  to  his  apartments.'  That  boy  is  to- 
day the  Due  d'Aumale,  who  presiaes  as  judge  over  a  mllitai; 
court  convened  at  the  same  Trianon  to  try  the  case  of  Marshal 
Baiaine,  who  was  then  simply  the  Sergeant  Bazaine,  who  aaved 
the  drowning  prince." 

It  will  perhaps  be  remembered  by  some  of  our  readers  that  a 
most  interesting  collection  of  silver  utensils  was  unearthed  at 
Hildesheim  in  Germany,  in  1868.  They  were  noticed  by  the 
illustrated  papers  on  both  sides  the  ocean  at  that  time.  Soldiers 
vrere  practising  in  the  discharge  of  cannon,  when  one  of  the  shot 
struck  the  e&rih,  and  led  to  the  discovery.  These  buried  silver 
veslels  were  in  a  more  or  less  perfect  slate  of  preserraljon,  and 
are  prononnced  by  che  best  authority  to  be  of  great  antiquilj, 
running  back  to  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Angus Cns.  This  brought 
again  to  the  light  legends  of  the  occupation  of  that  territory 
by  the  Romans,  and  these  treasures  are  supposed  to  have  been 
a  portion  of  the  camp  equipage  of  Yams,  a  Roman  general 
of  that  tima.  Many  of  che  pieces  were  apparently  adapted 
to  Cable  service,  and  by  far  exceed  in  interest  and  value  the 
antique  silver  ware  known  of  Rome,  Pompeii,  and  Eercula- 
neam,  or  of  Bemay  in  Normandy.  Some  of  them  are  evidenlly 
the  paleree  which  were  borne  in  their  processions  connected 
with  their  religions  ceremonials,  in  their  offerings  to  the  gods. 

The  vessel  which  contained  the  libation,  as  also  that  which 
received  the  blood  of  the  victim  destined  for  sacrifice,  was  by  the 
Etrnscans  and  Romans  denominated  a  patera.  These  origi- 
nals are  in  the  Royal  Palace  at  Berlin,  and  have  been  deemed 
of  so  much  interest  that  copies  have  been  ordered  for  that 
rich  depository  of  the  artistic  remains  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  Huse^  Clony  at  Paris,  and  also  for  the  Sonih  Kensington 
Unsenm  in  London. 

We  are  led  to  thus  particularly  notice  these  arUcles  of  vertn 


because  we  so  much  enjoyed  an  examination  of  a  sec  of  exqna- 
itely  reproduced  copies  of  them  in  bronse  and  in  gold  and  sQt« 
recently  imported  by  Bigelow,  Kennard,  &  Co.,  and  so  worthy 
the  attention  of  intelligent  curiosity  and  of  the  connoisaear. 
The  original  owner,  whoever  he  was,  must  have  looked  with 
pride  and  satisfaction  npon  his  beautiful  collection.  A  stndy 
of  the  detail  in  the  decoration  of  some  of  these  pieces  shows 
that  di^rent  artists  and  manofactureis  contributed  to  the  p»- 


FAR   APART. 


BxiiBArH  the  qadnt  old  bridge  yon  hear 

The  waves  make  music  as  they  pass ; 
And,  winding  lo  the  elm-tree  near, 

You  see  the  pathway  through  the  graas. 
Where  we  were  wont  to  walk,  alas  1 

The  river  wanders  as  oTold 
Beneath  the  shade  of  willow-trees ; 

The  sunlit  waters  gleam  like  gold. 
And  ripple  to  the  gentle  breeze; 
But  I  am  far  &om  thee  and  these  1 


The  sky  bends  over  broad  and  blue. 
And,  in  the  soft  and  mellow  light. 

Too  tread  the  lane  our  footstep*  knew 
Id  former  days,  when  days  were  bright : 
Do  tkeat  days  bring  such  sweet  detignc  ! 

And  sCiU  that  lane  with  grass  is  green ; 

With  fragrant  flowers  che  hanks  are  fair ; 
In  golden  gloss  and  silver  si  een 

The  bees  still  haunt  the  balmy  air ; 

But  yon  will  fail  to  find  me  there. 

Again,  perchance,  I  may  noC  see 
The  rustling  rows  of  willow-treea 

{Which  lent  a  lealy  canopy 
When  we  strolled  nndeme&th  at  ease) ; 
For  I  am  far  from  thee  and  these  I 


Pass  by  and  for  the  Snmmer  ci    . 
Soon  do  the  turds  lose  heart  to  sing. 
When  fading  leaves  in  Antumn  £aU; 
And  Winter  is  the  end  of  all. 


OcR  readers  wilt  notice  bytheir  ndTertisementinuiotlter 
colarnn,  that  Hessrs.  Walter  Baker  &  Co.  have,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  medal  awarded  them  at  tlie  Paris  ExpogitioD  {jt 
1867,  received  the  first  and  otdy  medal  awarded  by  the  laU 
Vteiina  Exposition  to  any  Americaa  mannfactnren  of 
chocolate  and  cocoa.  This  is  a  well-merited  hoDor  to  an 
old  established  Boston  house,  which  commenced  tbe  man- 
nfaotnre  of  these  table  luxuries  nearly  a  century  ^o. 

"  The  Nursery  "  is  a  bright  and  genial  biry  In  many 
tern  of  thousands  of  families.  Its  coming  is  hailed  monthly 
with  the  most  eloquent  of  childish  thank*.  Its  variety  of 
good  pictures  of  subjects  that  please  the  youthful  eye  and 
heart,  and  its  stories  finely  adapted  to  the  tastes  and  com- 
prehenaion  of  its  young  readers,  make  it  a  household  favor- 
ite. It  is  a  Kindergarten,  a  patient  and  varied  story-telltt, 
a  delightful  new  picture-book  everr  month,  a  magical 
baby-t«ndei,  and  is  so  ikllfully  and  handsomely  [Modoced 
that  it  is  hardly  more  attractive  to  the  little  ones  than  to 
their  parents.  This  little  magazine  belong*  in  every  &ouly 
that  has  young  children  to  be  entertained,  and  Mr.  JiJm 
L.  8horey,  of  36  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  will  promptly 
furnish  iL    See  advertisement  in  another  column- 
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ZELDA'S  PORTDME. 


Mb.  Brandt's  Uat  seizure  had  a 

fingular,  but  not  unheard  of,  effect 
upon  him.  At  the  end  of  a  few  days, 
dnrbg  which  Claudia  underwent  more 
croel  fatigues  and  harder  toil  than 
Zelda  had  ever  known  in  all  her  wau- 
ditrings,  his  torpor  began  to  clear 
away,  and  he  regained  consciousness, 
although  not  the  use  of  bis  Hmba.  His 
mind,  too,  was  enfeebled,  though  not 
to  the  point  of  imbecility.  Remem- 
bering all  his  misfortunes  clearlv,  they 
ceaaed  to  trouble  him  actively  :  he 
seemed  to  take  a  child-like  pleasure  in 
the  mere  fact  of  exietence,  and  from 
having  been  one  of  the  hardest-headed 
and  most  energetic  men  of  business, 
was  transformed  into  a  dependent  and 
meek  old  man,  resigned  to  his  arm- 
chiur,  his  want  of  comfort,  and  to  his 
days  of  monotonous  inactivitT.  He 
nerer  read,  and  talked  little,  but 
watched  Claudia  as  she  worked,  and 
round  the  occupation  exciting  enough 
lo  satisfy  all  his  need*. 

She  never  mentioned  Harold 
Vaughan  to  him  —  it  would  have  been 
useless,  if  not  cruel-  It  was  just  as 
likely  as  not  that  he  bad  forgotten  the 
name.  But  it  may  possibly  be  imag- 
ined bow  intensely  tier  selF-restrained 
and  silent  nature  suffered  during  the 
progress  of  the  trial,  when  she  had  to 
amuse  her  father  with  chattering 
nothings  to  him  while  every  thought 
and  all  her  spirit  were  in  the  city 
'prison  of  St.  Bavons,  dreading  the 
possibility  of  the  hprrible  worst  in 
spite  of  her  professions  of  hopeful  and 
san^ine  courage.  She  did  not  cease 
to  sit  before  her  easel,  and  to  force  a 
show  of  cheerfulness  for  her  father's 
sake  ;  but  her  work  flagged,  and  her 
hand,  divorced  from  her  mind,  loat  all 
its  skill.  If  she  could  only  have  been 
by  faerielf,  she  would  have  thrown  her 
work  into  a  comer  and  hurried  to  St. 
BaTODS,  though  she  had  to  beg  her 
fare,  so  that  she  might  be  where  her 
heart  was.  She  could  do  nothing, 
even  if  she  had  been  there  :  but  was 
it  not  herself  whom  Harold  Vaughan 's 
trial  most  concerned  1 

But  the  wind  was  temfiered  to  her, 


though  ever  so  tittle.  She  was  not 
lefl  quite  alone  in  her  trouble.  Carol 
called  at  first  every  day,  and  then 
twice  a  day,  to  bring  her  the  morning 
and  evening  news,  Uiough  he  was,  of 
course,  ignorant  of  her  relation  to  the 
prisoner.  It  was  not  very  much  euti- 
port  to  her,  it  is  true,  for  she  had  to  hide 
the  intense  and  special  nature  of  her 
personal  interest  from  him,  but  what 
would  have  been  her  state  of  suspense 
had  he  not  been  at  hand?  She  was 
BO  grateful,  and  looked  forward  with 
such  eagerness  to  his  coming,  that  his 
peculiarities,  even  including  his  black 
pipe,  became  the  eccentricities  of  a 
clever  and  kind-hearted  man  that 
claimed  every  indulgence.  To  the 
Bohemian  himself,  it  was  a  new,  or, 
perhaps,  rather  a  renewed  sensation 
to  And  a  home,  however  poor,  humble, 
sick,  and  sorrowful  :  he  gradually 
found  the  air  of  the  streets  less  a  ne- 
cessity of  existence,  he  gave  up  many 
of  his  flights  of  language,  and  even 
made  an  effort  to  brush  the  grease  out 
of  his  hat  and  to  comb  his  hair  from 
his  eyes.  He,  whose  whole  life  was  a 
constant  strain  after  excitement  and 
truant  guineas,  found  a  strange  charm 
in  the  society  of  a  quiet  and  dull  girl 
and  of  a  paralyzed  old  man,  who  never 
offered  him  so  much  as  a  glass  of 
brand  r-and- water.  And  yet  his  spir- 
its fell  and  flattened.  He  had  never 
been  himself  since  Harold  Vaughan 
had  been  accused  of  Mrs.  Goldrick's 
murder  :  he  never  even  boasted  that 
bis  influence  was  superior  to  the  weight 
of  evidence  and  of  judges'  charges. 
Sometimes  he  would  sit  ailent  for  an 
hour  together,  and  a  deep  frown  was 
marking  itself  between  his  eyebrows  : 
he  was  constantly  absent  and  dUlrait, 
and  his  bursts  of  talk  often  came  in 
as  though  they  were  the  resnlt  of  an 
effort  to  seem  less  depressed  than  he 
was  in  realitr. 

Such  moods,  however,  were  not  out 
□f  sympathy  with  Claudia's  own,  and 
she  appreciated  these  seeming  signs  of 
deep  feeling  for  a  friend  in  the  case  of 
such  a  man.  Still  more  she  appreci- 
ated the  efforts  he  always  made  to  in- 
terest and  entertain  her  father. 

When  he  sat  down  by  Mr.  Brandt 
and  pulled  out  his  pipe,  he  became 
his  old  self  again,  and  made  extra 
draws  upon  his  imagination.  The 
matteTM>f-ract  Claudia  often  stared  in 
spile  of  her  pre-occupation  and  want 
of  interest  in  all  outer  things :  but  as 
her  father  listened,  and  by  hu  remarks 


showed  that  he  enjoyed  swallowing 
every  word,  she,  too,  listened  without 
asking  herself  whether  all  these  won- 
derfnl  things  were  true  or  no.  Whether 
Carol  believed  his  own  stories,  or 
half-believed  them,  or  did  not  believe 
them  at,  all,  must  still   be  an  open 

3uestion.  When  his  acquaintance 
iscussed  him  behind  bis  back,  Harold 
Vaughan,  who  had  little  experience 
and  no  imagination,  called  him  a 
harmless  liar  ;  Brandon,  who  had  ex- 
perience without  imagination,  called 
him  a  pseudomaniac  ;  Lord  Lisburn, 
who  had  imagination  without  experi- 
ence, called  him  a  novelist  who  talked 
his  romances  because  he  was  too  laxj 
to  write  them.  He  was  not  «o  excep- 
tional as  to  count  among  his  acquaint- 
ance any  who  had  both  experience 
and  imagination  combined,  so  what 
such  would  have  thought  of  him  must 

It  was  more  to  the  purpose  that 
Claudia  thought  him  an  eccentric  but 
warm-hearted  friend,  and  that  her 
father  set  him  down  as  everything 
that  he  claimed  to  be  —  genius,  finan- 
cier, statesman  ;  the  secret  spring  that 
made  the  world  go  round.  With  so 
admirable  a  listener  it  would  have 
been  strange,  indeed,  if  Carol  had  not 
drawn  his  DOW  to  the  fullest  stretch, 
when  every  flight  told.  He  revealed 
the  secret  history  of  commercial  crises, 
in  which  Mr.  Brandt  himself  had  taken 
a  prominent  part,  and  proved  indis- 
putably that  the  form  they  look  had 
been  entirely  due  to  him.  Id  courts, 
camps,  theatres,  studios,  state  cabi- 
nets, nay,  in  royal  bed-chambers  and 
family  cnpboanls,  he  was  equally  at 
home  and  behind  the  scenes.  Ii  his 
daily  visits  were  welcome  to  Claudia, 
to  her  father  they  became  a  neces- 
sity, and  he  grumbled  himself  back 
again  into  torpor  whenever  Carol 
failed  to  come  at  his  expected  hour. 

There  was  only  one  matter  of  which 
he  never  spoke,  and  that  was  liis  once 
fayorite  topic  of  Mademoiselle  Lec- 
zinska  and  the  Oberon.  It  is  true,  in 
answer  to  some  fishing  questions  of 
Claudia,  be  told  her  of  the  actress's 
engagement  to  Lord  Lisbum,  iprith  the 
emnellishment  of  a  few  extempore 
flourishes  ;  but  after  that  he  never 
would  return  to  the  subject,  and 
shifted  off  abruptly  whenever  he  fonnd 
himself  on  its  *erge. 

Claudia  had  now  written  her  letter 
to  Harold  Vaughan  in  prison,  and  was 
trying  hard  to  practise  the  hope  and 
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courage  »h«  b«l  preKhed.  Bnt,  m 
her  letter  had  ihown,  ihe  wa*  Dot  one 
(rf  thoM  who  *n  blind  to  the  faults  of 
those  ihe  lored,  and  her  own  bitter 
experieoce  had  opened  her  eyei  to 
many  thiogs  in  her  lover'*  character 
that,  in  the  daj-i  of  her  happineu,  ihe 
had  foDod  in  him,  but  not  realited. 

"  If  I  dared  but  to  speak  to  him  of 
higher  thing!  even  th:in  oiura;^,"  >tbe 
thonght,  at  her  band  Ibi^t  to  niove 
BpOD  the  canras.  "  But  I  suppoie 
it  U  the  beat  thing  one  can  aoeak  of 
to  a  man.  How  atrange  it  is  tnat  the 
tderareit,  and  wiMBt,  and  BtrongCBt 
men  liaTe  to  be  ihamed  into  Btreogth 
that  comes  lo  eauly  to  children  and 
prill  Is  it  because  the]'  are  wiser 
uan  we  tlut  the;  scorn  to  seek  any 
other  strength  than  their  own  ?  Is  it 
becanse  they  are  better  than  we  that 
thejr  scorn  to  praj  ?  Life  is  so  hard 
Iot  them,  that  u  I  were  a  man  I  should 
he  <m  mv  knees  all  day  long  \  and  it 
is  we,  who  scarcely  know  what  a  great 
temptation  means,  who  are  surrounded 
hy  strong  arms  to  help  as,  that  pray 
for  iti«agth  wa  scarcely  ever  need. ' 
^e  was  not  like  Zelda  ;  because  she 
fait  with  all  her  heart,  she  could  not 
oeaw  to  feel  also  with  her  mind. 
"What can  any  man  mean  by  doubt- 
ing when  belief  means  strength  if  it  is 
bne,  and,  if  it  could  be  false,  means 
■trength  all  the  same  ?  Why,  I  could 
as  Eooa  cease  tu  trust  in  a  stronger 
and  better  power  as  I  could  cease  to 
be.  Who  am  I  that  there  is  no  better 
OT  stronzer  power  In  all  the  universe 
than  if  No  —  not  even  I  will  de- 
ipair  —  if  I  have  tried  to  be  brave  for 
myself  al^oe,  I  can  surely  be  brave  for 
him.  It  shall  not  be  said  that  do  one 
tr^isted  in  God  (or  him  —  not  even 
she  who  gave  him  all  her  life  and  soul 
and  can  never  twice  take  them  away." 

"  Claudia  1"  siUd  the  thin  tremu- 
lous voice  of  her  father,  breaking  in 
npon  her  reverie  and  startliog  her 
thoughts  hack  from  the  skies. 
"What's  o'clock?  Isn't  Mr.  Carol 
iMe  to-dwf  ?  " 

•'  No,  I  think  not ;  no  doubt  he 
will  come." 

"  So  you  say;  yon  are  always  sure 
of  It,  but  I'm  not  at  all  sure.  And 
I'd  so  counted  upon  bis  coming  —  it's 
loo  bad  ;  punctualitv  is  the  soul  of 
business,  so  they  used  to  say  when  I 
was  a  boy,  and  it's  true.  As  the  clock 
struck,  there  was  I." 

She  left  her  work,  but  not  her 
thouehts,  and  sat  down  by  his  side. 

"  f  widb,  Claudia,  you  wouldn't 
work  so  hard.     It  isn't  good  for  girls." 

"  It's  good  for  me  though ;  my  work's 
my  play.  I  was  never  happy,  you 
know,  away  from  mr  easel." 

"I  know.  Bat  its  bad  fortheeyes. 
Ton  ought  to  have  somebody  to  work 
for  yon.  Tou  ought  to  have  a  home 
oi  your  own."  _ 

"  So  I  have,"  she  answered,  forcing 
herself  to  smile.  "  This  is  my  home. 
It  always  is  where  yon  are  :  wasn't  it 
always  so  ?  and  won't  It  always  be  7  " 

"  "nrnt's  all  very  well,  of  course, 


hut  —  Carol  oiuht  to  be  here.  When 
he  comes  I  shall  give  him  a  piece  of 
my  mind.  What  makes  you  think 
he'll  come  ?  " 

"  Ob,  I  don't  know ;  because  he  al- 


suppose  ?  You  think  I'm  like  an  old 
man,  and  that  I  fancy  he  comes  to  lis-, 
ten  to  un  cild  man's  Ktorics  ?  N->t  I 
—  that's  how  I  used  to  court  your 
UioLher ;  made  love  to  the  old  people 
to  make  them  ray  friends  with  the  girl. 
Thank  God,  my  mind's  as  clear  as 
evert  >fl  could  only  walk  without  a 
stick,  I'd  take  some  of  Carol's  secrets 
on  to  the  Stock  Exchange." 

"  Father  1  you  don't  think  Carol 
conies  after  me  in  that  way  7    What 

"  Yes,  it  is  an  idea,  and  what's  more 
you  mustn't  say  no.  I  want  to  see 
you  married  to  a  fellow  that  can  put 
two  and  two  together,  and  won't  turn 
your  father  out  of  doors.  And  Carol's 
the  man." 

If  Claudia  could  have  smiled,  she 
would  have  smiled  then. 

"  I  assure  you  nohodv  shall  ever 
make  you  stir  from  my  nrcslde,"  she 
said,  kissing  him  on  the  brow. 

"  We'll  all  make  our  fortunes  .to- 
getliur,"  he  went  ou,  assuming  the 
matter  as  settled.  "  And  you  shall 
bruKh  him  up,  to  ninke  him  look  like  a 
respctitublc  man  of  business,  and  I 
shan't  be  without  my  bit  of  talk  by  the 
fire.     That's   the  only  thing  I've  got 

Claudia  took  no  notice  of  the  selfish- 
ness that  ignored  all  she  was  and  bad 
been  to  him,  for  the  sake  of  keeping 
Carol  always  at  hand. 

"  Promise  me  you  won't  say  no,"  he 
said,  anziouslv,  as  though  everythbg 
depended  on  tier  will. 

Shu  kiBS<:d  him.  ''  We  must  wnit 
till  he  wants  me,  mustn't  we  ?  "  she 


himself,"  and  she  foi^t  all  things  in 
trying  to  read  his  face  for  goc>a  or 
bad  news.  There  was  no  news  to  be 
seen,  however.  Only  the  furrow  had 
deepened  since  yesterday,  and  he 
lounged  in  more  absently  and  dulrait 
than  ever.  As  usual,  he  went  lo  the 
old  man's  side,  and  sat  down,  with  bis 
legs  astride  across  a  chair,  bis  arms 
resting  on  the  back-rail,  ind  his  chin 

"  Good  afternoon,  Hiss  Brandt  — 
and  you,  my  dear  sir.  Maybe  you'd 
like  to  see  the  Tmmpei,  Miss  Claudia  ; 
it's  in  my  pocket;  you'll  see  there 

Clauala  opened  the  paper  eagerly. 
There  was  an  understanding  between 
her  and  Carol  that  he  should  mark 
ior  her  any  par^raphs  that  touclied 
upon  the  coming  trial  —  she  could  not 
allow  her  father  to  bear  the  name  of 
Harold  Yaughan.  This  time  there 
was  the  annonncement  that  Dr. 
Vnudiau  would  be  certainly  tried  for 
the  St.  BavoDS  murder  at  the  next 
assizes  on  such  a  day.    The  prisoner, 


she  read,  was  calm  and  ctdlected,  but 
had  never  spoken  of  lbs  crisw.  Is 
see  the  matter  alluded  l«  in  tuch  eoU- 
blooded  black  and  white  mids  Iw 
own  blood  run  cold,  and  yet  ihedsnl 
show  nothine.  But  she  fult  nuldeolf 
so  sick  and  taint  that  she  made  not 
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When  she  returned,  Carol,  to  licr 
surprise,  had  left  his  sent  snd  «u  fil- 
ing his  black  pipe  as  the  sign  i^  Ut 
departure.  Oo  seeing  her  he  SMMd 
to  turn  nervous  and  ill  st  esM.  Htt 
father's  ayes  were  closed,  si  if  hii 
visitor's  talk,  for  once,  had  tluon 
him  into  a  doze. 

"  Miss  Brandt,"  said  Csrol,  wk 
now  commonly  called  her  Hisi  CIso& 
— he  had  not  vet  come  to  droppq 
tlie  "Miss"  with  her — "will  yon  ht 
me  apeak  to  }  ou  a  moment  oatMSlbt 
door?  You  can  he  seeing  me  Mt,Toi 
kaow.  I  —  I  —  am  going  to  St.  » 
vons.  No  — f  don't  suppOMlihsUMe 
our  friend.  'T wouldn't  do  him  inv- 
much  good  to  be  visited  by  a  npicall- 
ion  like  me.  But  I'm  Wed  if  I 
can  wait  here.  I  mast  ea  and  M«  it 
out,  and  If  I  must  —  well,  IhU'i  du- 


anda  return  of  her  sickness,  "if  joo  ' 
are  there,  yon  will  let  me  kno*?" 

"  On  the  wings  of  the  wind  — of* 
h  orri  c  ane .     Good-by .' ' 

"  Well  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Brandt,  "  J» 
did  not  say  no  ?  " 

"No?     To  what?" 

"To  what  he  was  saying  to yoaonl- 
side  the  door." 

"  He  was  only  saying  burinesi  «3I 
keep  bim  away  for  a  few  days  —  llut'i 
all.'* 

"  What  —  nothing  else  —  what  W 
I  do  for  a  few  days,  as  you  call  then. 
Ah  if  there  was  any  soch  thing  >'  * 
few  days.  llme'B  money  —  vou  vapa 
as  well  talk  of  n  few  ihousand  poana*" 

"  We  must  all  be  patient,  /mtber- 
both  I  and  you." 

But  he  fretfully  shnt  his  eyes  sod 
returned  to  his  doie. 

Is  there  anything  under  the  Ait> 
more  horrible  li>  bear  than  Ihe  disM 
of  all  imaginable  suspense  into  »h|» 
she  was  now  thrown,  and  in  wUrt 
she  must  contrive  to  siruggte  thnwg^ 
existence  for  whole  days  to  ctfot' 
Her  father  was  right  to  the  eit*"' 
that  such  whole  dsys  could  not  be  fe*' 
If  her  agony  of  mind  had  been  lM< 
she  muFt  have  broken  down.  It  *■* 
only  because  the  occasion  called  fatk 
her  whole  strength,  that  she  boie  lk< 
crushing  pressure  a  single  hour.  i> 
it  WHS,  her  steadfast  trust  in  Heani 
was  sererely  tried.  That  she  mi* 
have  obtained  Btrenglh  beyond  ihu 
of  nature,  whether  by  praver  of  W 
faitli  or  by  hope,  is  certain,  for  it  "»» 
there.  Her  anxietv,  her  pswios  « 
suspense,  transcended  the  despen" 
selt-control  of  the  prisoner  himsflf » 
thousand  times  in  tbeir  almost  minc- 
ulous  result  of  presence  of  mind.  Shs 
left  no  duty  unfulfilled.  Hot  did  Imt 
father,    whom    Caral'i 
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broaghl  to  the  laat  degree  of  fretful 
impntience,  Iom  sr  iastKnt'B  AtteutioD. 
Nor  did  her  heart  OQce  dmw  a  com- 
pariMn  between  liia  pecvishnesB  over 
the  imoginaj^  troubles  of  an  invalid 
and  her  own  rcat  »^aj. 

No  doubt  her  being  obliged  to  think 
of  him  before  herself  served  aa  one 
great  supnort  during  those  days.  But 
ere  long  ibis  source  of  strengui  was  to 
be  removed,  On  the  morning  of  the 
trial  she  went  into  big  room  and  fonnd 
that  be  hod  had  a  third  eeiiure.  The 
chance  doctor  for  whom  she  aent  came 
at  once,  but  it  wa»  too  late.  Mr. 
Brandt  had  died,  and  she,  too,  was  left 
to  bear  her  life  alone. 

m  b*  OSDUoHd.) 
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waj  he  had  sometimes,  and  contini 
"  I  lear  that  alt  natioDS,  in  all  Ume, 
hare  been  more  or  less  governed  by 
clerks.  We  both  know  of  Herod'^9 
man  Blastus,  the  chaml^eriain,  and 
of  the  artful  offii;ial  people  who  wor- 
ried Daniel,  and  of  the  trouble  which 
some  of  them  gave  to  Moses.  They 
•eem  to  have  been  numerous,  too, 
at  the  court  of  the  Pharaohi.  Well, 
we  must  not  go  back  too  [far  into 
hietor^r,  or  we  shall  lose  ourselves. 
It  Is  enough  for  our  purpose  just 
now  to  remember  that  the  King  of 
England  sits  in  a  back  room  in 
Downing  Street,  and  what  is  more,  I 
am  acquainted  with  him,  reverend 
•ir.  Moreover.  I  can  give  jou  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  him  — 


And  the  doctor,  who  had  always  pen 
and  ink  at  band,  nith  bill  stamps 
and  other  objects  of  immediate  neces- 
sity to  his  existence,  wrote  a  few 
words  on  a  sheet  of  note-paper,  rec- 
ommending his  curate  aa  a  perfectly 
safe  and  harmless  person,  for  whom 
he  himself  would  answer,  and  who 
'might  be  frankly  dealt  with  in  affairs 
of  sUte. 

Few  things  are  sadder  or  more  inex- 
plicable in  human  life  tlian  the 
waste  of  labor  and  energy  which  is 
seen  everywhere  in  the  world.  Mr. 
Mowlcdy  had  been  trying  with  heart 
and  soul  to  do  what  had  already 
been  done  without  his  interference. 
He  had  found  his  grand  connection 
powerless  to  help  him.  He  had  de- 
scended to  take  counsel  from  the 
disreputable  old  cvnic,  Dr.  Forteous, 
The  backstairH  theory  of  life  sener- 
ally  in  favor  with  gentlemen  <a  that 
clus,  had  impressed  him,  as  what 
is  called  koowtcdee  of  the  world  im- 
presses country  clergymefi  and  other 
■imple-minded   persons.      He    almost 


&ncied  that  he  had  in  his  band  an 
"Open  Serame,"  which  would  gnido 
him  safely  to  some  dark  power 
enthroned  in  tbe  mysterions  recesses 
of  Downing  Street,  and  do  for  him 
what  neither  the  justice  of  his  ease, 
nor  the  appeal  to  legitimate  authority, 
could  secure.  Mr.  Mowledy  had 
tasted  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowl- 
edge: ho  looked  at  the  world  through 
the  spectacles  provided  by  Dr.  Forte- 
oui.  So  seen,  it  appearad  to  be  a 
hideous  masquerade,  in  which  corrup- 
tion and  private  influence  really 
Eulled  tbe  strings,  though  disgniied 
J  an  external  show  of  virtue  and''pa- 
trotism.  The  tempter  usually  b^ins 
by  destroying  our  belief  in  other  men's 
honesty  before  he  persuades  us  to  °ive 
in  to  questionable  practices  oorselves. 
Mr.  Mowledy  was  handling  about  with 
complacency  the  instrument  by  which 
the  lock  which  would  open  to  no  fair 
eflbrts  was  to  be  secretly  picked,  and 
preparing  to  try  the  experiment. 
But  fortunately  ha  had  not  to  decide 
whether  it  is  justifiable  to  indulge  in 
white   witchcrall,  that  is,   to  employ 


teriouB     influence.      Madge, 
know,  had  already  been  released. 


CHAPTHt   I.      THE  CARLTOK   OI-TTB. 

Wbbk  the  Marquis  of  Kinsgcar  left 
the  police  court  in  company  with  Mr. 
Sharpe,  that  acute  solicitor  looked 
at  his  watch  and  observed  that,  as  it 
was  nearly  five  o'clock,  the  Duke 
of  Courthope  would  have  certainly 
arrived  from  Beaumanoir,  and  would 
then  be  found  waiting  his  son's  ar- 
rival at  his  favorite  meeting-place 
of  Conservative  noblemen  in  Pall 
Mall,  which  was  established  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  during  the  re- 
form riots  of  IBSl,  as  a  bulwark 
against  democracy,  and  numbers 
more  dukes  among  its  members  than 
any   similar  institution  vet   invented. 

The  young  man  walked  in  a  list- 
less way  down  Regent  Street  and 
Waterloo  Flace,  wondering  for  what 
object  be  was  bom  and  what  purpose 
he  served  by  his  existence.  He  had 
nothing  to  do  but  attend  guards  and 
parade  now  and  then,  escort  a  royal 
carriage,  put  on  his  armor  at  a  levee 
or  B  drawing-room,  and  answer  when 
he  was  called  my  lord,  as  he  was  a 
hundred  times  a  day  bv  persons  over 
whom  he  had  no  control  and  in  whose 
fortunes  be  had  no  interest  whatever. 
Life  seemed  to  have  no  lest  or 
prospect  for  him.  When  he  had  now 
and  then  felt  a  desire  for  promotion 
or  some  of  those  distinctions  about 
which  his  brother  ofEcen  seemed 
reasonably  anxious,  one  or  another 
of  them  bad  said,  "  Come,  come, 
Kinsgear,  what's  tbe  use  of  this  or 
that  to    yoa?     If    you    send    in    an 


application  you  are  sure  to  get  it,  and 
it  makes  no  difference  at  all  to  fon, 
while  it  will  make  me  a  man  or  a 
mouse."  The  road  to  honors  was  so 
strught  and  open  before  him  that 
they  lost  all  value  in  his  eyes.  Com- 
mis8ions,appointmenta,  rewardf,  special 
services  were  very  small  things  to 
the  heir  of  two  dukedoms  and  half 
a  dozen  of  the  largest  estates  in  tbe 
kingdom.  If  he  could  have  fallowed 
the  bent  of   his  own    inclination    he 


Snrsuits,  making  thereby  an  escape 
'om  the  rank  and  splendor  which 
oppressed  and  weighed  him  down. 
He  was  never  so  happy  as  when 
occupied  with  some  work  which  made 
him  forget  he  was  a  marquis,  and 
more  than  once  he  had  thought  over 
the  accounts  of  mysterious  disap- 
pearances, and  considered  whether  he 
coold  not  slip  away  out  of  tight 
and  mind  altogether  for  a  few  years. 
Satiety  had  seized  upon  him  thourii 
he  was  not  twenty.  He  had  no  de- 
sires because  he  had  only  to  wish  and 
to  have.  He  had  no  appetites  because 
they  were  all  gratifleu  a*  soon  as 
born.  He  was  weary  of  amusement, 
and  no  kind  of  gambling  or  debaiwh- 
ery  which  sometimes  help  the  idle 
rich  to  kill  their  days,  had  any  at- 
tractions for  him.  He  did  not  want 
to  win  any  one's  money  by  )>ets  on 
a  horse-race  ;  he  had  enough  and 
more  than  enough  for  his  use  as  it  was. 
It  gave  him  uo  pleasnre  to  see  two 
or  more  poor  brutes  flogged  and 
spurred  till  one  thrusts  its  nose  a  fool 
hefore  the  other's  nose.  He  had  no 
delight  in  sitting  upon  an  uncomfort- 
able seat  while  four  violent  young 
horses  pulled  his  arms  almost  out  ra 
their  sockets  by  leather  straps 
attached  to  bars  of  steet  in  their 
mouths.  To  gallop  over  rough  ground 
for  miles  after  an  animal  which  was 
of  no  use  when  caught  wm  not  sport 
to  him,  and  when  put  up  to  his  nock 
in  a  Scotch  bote  to  wait  all  night  for 
deer  he  had  been  found  fast  asleep. 
Wliat  are  called  London  pleasures 
were  stale  and  flat  to  lum.  His 
temperament  was  cold,  and  devoid  of 
sensuality.  He  had  been  used  from 
childhood  to  the  spare  table  of  his 
French-bred  mother,  and  had  no  taste 
for  high-seasoned  dishes.  When 
he  was  asked  out  to  dinner  he  waited 
for  a  plain  slice  of  meat,  and  seldom 

Sit  enough  to  eat  or  got  it  plain, 
it  favorite  drink  was  seltzer-water 
and  Tasnberry  syrup,  which  he  never 
got  at  all ;  so  he  left  grand  banquets 
very  hungry,  and  grudged  the  time 
they  took-  Once  he  tried  to  interest 
himself  in  theatrieal^  and  he  still 
liked  to  see  a  good  play,  but  before 
his  presence  had  been  observed  three 
times  in  the  staJls,  be  was  invited  be- 
hind the  scenes  by  the  lessee  and  man- 
ager. Then  all  the  illations  of  the 
stage  and  the  footlights  vanished ;  and 
when  the  lessee  assured  him  with  a 
wink  that  he    would    guarantee  his 
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lordship  not  only  ten  per  cent,  but 
many  other  pleasAnt  things  besides  it 
lie  would  take  tbe  whole  theatre, 
actors,  actrehses,  and  nil,  iulo  his  uwn 
hands,  Lord  Kinsgear  yawned  and 
never  went  to  sup  with  him  again. 
His  existeQce  bad  b^^come  a  mere 
weary  round  of  dressing  and  undress- 
ing, and  doing  things  he  did  not  want 
to  do. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Courthope, 
however,  had  as  keen  an  enjoyment 
of  life  as  ever.  Hia  phaeton,  which 
was  drawn  up  before  the  Carlton 
Club  when  Lord  Kinsgear  arrived, 
was  the  best  appointed  equipage  io^ 
London.  Its  horses  were  matched  to 
a  hair.  They  were  not  only  a  per- 
fect pair  in  nize,  height,  and  color, 
butinthe  much  more  es^enlial  par- 
ticulars of  temper  and  action,  luey 
moved  like  well-regulated  clock-work, 
and  the  duke  had  only  to  i>it  still, 
the  model  of  a  noble  charioteer, 
while  they  picked  their  graceful  nim- 
ble way  through  streets  and  tiquares. 
His  Grace  was  in  the  morning-room 
waiting  for  his  son,  and  surrounded 
by  a  crowd  of  deferential  people  eager 
to  tell  biro  the  latett  news,  and  all 
they  knew  and  all  they  did  not  know. 
An  ex-Premier,  a  future  Premier, 
the  Conservative  whip,  the  owner  of 
the  Derby  favorite,  and  the  owner  of 
the  opera  house,  were  all  with  him, 
and  the  judge  who  had  tried  the  last 
dirorce  case.  They  were  all  laughing, 
some  of  them  bad  been  betting  on 
the  probable  numbi^rs  of  a  division  in 
the  Commons  that  night,  and  they 
were  all  going  to  dine  together  when 
tlie  Houee  dt  Lords  was  up,  to  have 
the  bets  decided  when  the  telegrams 

Lord  Kinsgear,  though  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  club,  was  well  known  to 
the  porters,  and  passed  the  mahogany 
doors  without  question.  He  was 
in  a  manner  born  a  member,  and 
would  certainly  be  elected  as  soon  as 
he  came  oE  age ;  so  the  porter  merely 
said,  "  His  Grace  is  in  the  roornlDg' 
room,  my  lord,"  and  the  young  noble- 
man went  straight  into  his  father's 
presence. 

When  the  Duke  of  Courthope  saw 
his  son  enter  the  room  he  seized 
the  ex-Premier  familiarly  by  the  arm, 
and  swinging  him  round,  walked  to 
meet  the  marquis,  talking  privately 
and  earnestly. 

"  My  son  —  Lont  Lurker,"  said  the 
duke  rather  excitedly,  looking  from 
the  cx-Premier  to  Lord  Kins^rear :  and 
then  be  added  rapidly,  "The  minis- 
try will  be  out  in  less  (baa  a  week, 
and  1  have  the  ofier  of  on  appoint- 
ment in  the  Household,  or  in  Dub- 
lin for  you,  BO  you  had  better  think 
which  you  will  have,  and  thank 
Lord  Lurker,  who  has  remembered 
you  before  any  one  else."  The  duke 
drew  himself  up  with  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal importance,  half  touching,   naif 

Lcn^  Kinsgear  looked  down  and  ap- 
peared embarrassed,  but  he  took  the 


offered  hand  of  Lord  Lurker  and 
stammered  some  commonplace  words 
of  acknowledgment,  whicn  the  duke 
supplemented  in  a  manner  altozetber 
fuUonie  and  extravagant,  as  though 
it  bad  been  the  most  wonderful  and 
honorable  thing  ever  known  that  a 
choice  of  situations  not  unlike  those 
of  grooms  or  footmen  should  have 
been  offered  to  his  son. 

"  I  shall  never  forget  the  kindness 
which  has  been  shown  to  me  by  my 
suvrin  while  life  lasts,"  said  the  duke, 
who  pronounced  one  of  the  royal 
appellations  in  the  old-fashioned  way, 
and  he  seemed  offended  that  his  son 
did  not  evince  a  gratitude  equally 
demonstrative. 

Lord  Lurker  said  he  would  take 
care  that  both  places  should  be  kept 
open  for  a  week,  and  then  hurried  off 
to  the  House  of  Commons  with  the 
future  Premier,  Lord  Comyn,  who  had 
talked  himself  into  a  position  of 
great  importance,  by  never  giving  an 
opinion  or  saying  anything  with  a 
clear  meaning. 

"  I  think  you  should  have  been  a 
little  more  civil,"  said  the  duke  dryly 
to  his  son  when  they  were  gone. 
"  There  are  plenty  of  people  who 
would  give  their  ears  for  soch  an 
offer."  His  Grace  settled  his  hand- 
some whiskers  in  his  cravat  with  a 
displeased  air,  for  be  felt  that  the 
fruits  of  his  influence  and  parliament- 
ary   connection  were  slighted   by  his 

Lord  Kinsgear  explained  that  he 
had  no  intention  of  showing  any  want 
of  politeness  or  good  manners,  but 
the  duke's  feathers  had  been  a  good 
deal  ruffled,  and  his  voice  was  almost 
stern  when  he  spoke  next. 

"Have  you  seen  Sharpe?"  his 
Grace  asked  impatiently. 

"  Tes,"  said  Lird  Kinsgear,  "  and  I 
have  got  so  much  money  tor  you  in  my 
pocket  that  I  cannot  button  my  coat.' 

"  Well,"  answered  his  Grace, 
whose  face  immediatelv  broke  into 
that  frank  and  delightful  smite  of  bis, 
"fortunately  there's  the  phaeton  out- 
side ;  I  suppose  we  can  lift  it  into  the 
boot  ?  Come  down-stairs.  If  old 
Boldjo  or  Grimby  were  to  see  us  han- 
dling bank-notes  together  they  would 
be  coming  round  us  with  some  of  their 
confounded  subscriptions,  and  Boult- 
bee  would  carry  the  news  all  i)ver  the 
town  before  he  was  an  hour  older." 

The  father  and  son  descended  from 
the  upper  world  together  down  inte 
one  of  those  dim  little  boxes  under 
eround,  which  are  supposed  to  be 
urei^sing-roomn,  but  which  ar«  com- 
monly used  for  eleclJOD  purposes  and 
trivate  interviews  between  the  mem- 
ers  of  tbe  club  and  strangers  who 
come  to  sec  them  on  business.  The 
money  having  there  changed  hands, 
and  the  Duke  of  Courthope  bein^  re- 
stored to  high  good-humor,  his  Grace 
recurred  a^ain  to  the  kindness  of  the 
minister  who  had  actually  boand 
himself  by  a  promise  before  the  seals 
of  office  were  in  his  hands. 


"  My  own  opinion  is  rather  in  favw 
of  Dublin,"  said  the  duke,  knitting 
his  brows  reflectively  as  if  discosdng 
an  affair  of  vast  importance.  "  Hw 
Household  is  all  very  well,  but,  by 
George,  if  you  sUp  up  you're  done 
for.  You  may  have  }'aur  own  way 
more  with  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  They 
offerad  to  make  me  Viceroy  live  yean 
B^o,  through  Colonel  Spinner,  the 
wliip,  whom  voii  saw  with  us  jnst  now, 
but  I  would  not  spend  the  money 
necessary  upon  it.  Lord  LackingtoD 
I  is  to  go  out  now :  he  has  plenty  di 
money  and  a  new  title.  He  is  sure  to 
make  up  a  good  deal  to  you ;  but 
you  most  steer  clear  of  his  daugh- 
ters," added  the  duke,  laughing,  "for 
he  has  got  a  son,  and  is  ea-ni  to  spend 
all  his  money  on  his  place  before  it 
has  done  with  him.  Lord  Hanaper 
will  be  Chief  Secretary  :  he  his  just 
come  of  age,  and  has  taken  a  double 
first  at  Oxford  I  hear,  besides  being 
the  Premier's  nephew.  Lord  jU- 
gernon  Placard- Cardwell,  your  cousin, 
Frank  Simony,  and  Augustus  "D*- 
come  will  be  your  brother  aids-de- 
camp, and  you  may  pass  a  season  veiT 
pleasantly  between  the  Phmoix  Pais 
and  the  Kildare  Club." 

"  My  lord  I  "  cried  a  loud  excited 
voice  at  tbe  door,  while  an  impati^it 
knock  was  heard  for  admittance. 

"  Come  in,"  said  the  Duke  of  Court- 
hope,  more  or  less  displeased  that 
any  one  should  presume  to  disturb)  htin 
without  express  permission  to  do  so. 

"My  lord,"  said  Colonel  Spinner, 
the  Conservative  whip,  for  it  was  he, 
and  he  spoke  in  an  agitated  way, 
"  have  you  heard  tbe  news?  There's  a 
mutiny  in  India,  and  our  vote  of  want 
of  confidence  must  be  shelved.  We 
are  bound  not  to  harass  the  ministir 
till  the  trouble's  over." 

"  By  George  1 "  thundered  the  duke 
in  amaiemenl;  "that's  mightv  sud- 
den. Tell  me  all  about  it.'^  And  be 
listened  with  curious  emotion  whilst 
the  Conservative  whip  poured  out  to 
him  the  tidings  which  had  jnst 
come  by  telegraph,  after  which  be 
hurried  te  scatter  his  intelligence 
inte  other  ears.     Then  Lord  KinKgear 

"  Father,"  SMd  he,  with  a  flnsbed 
cheek  and  a  kindling  eye,  addreas- 
ing  the  duke  with  an  affectionate 
earnestness  not  habitual  to  him  — 
"  Father,  let  me  volunteer  for  active 
service  in  one  of  the  regiments  whidi 
will  be  ordered  out  for  India." 

"  By  all  means.  Most  proper,"  w)- 
swered  the  Duke  of  Courthope.  "  We 
will  go  together  to  the  commander-in- 
chief  at  once.  The  country  is  in 
danger,  and  your  place  is  in  tbe 
front.  Egad,  I  wish  1  was  ten  yean 
younger,  I  would  put  on  my  sword 
and   swing   into   my     cavalry    saddle 

His  Grace  looked  very  paUant  and 
knightly  as  he  spoke.  Tben  wm* 
not  a  nobleman  in  tbe  kingdom  irho 
would  ha've  ridden  to  battle  witb  ft 
braver  or  a   calmer  heut.     Bora      in 
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other  times,  he  would  have  done  England  as  good  service 
as  Cliandoa  or  Sydney.  He  was  merely  out  of  his  plaue  in 
an  age  or  commerce,  and  did  not  kooir  how  to  deal  with 
it ;  but  directly  the  sound  of  the  clarion  was  heard  from 
afar,  all  the  instincts  of  a  race  of  Eoldiers  awoke  in  him. 
A  courtii'r  in  expectancy,  a  petty  pUce-huuter  but  an  hour 
ago,  he  was  transfigured  into  a  knieht  and  a  warrior,  ready 
to  give  his  only  son,  his  Tery  life,  lor  England. 
<Ta  b(  soDtlniHil.) 


ABOUT  SNAILS. 


The  snail  i^  a  peculiar  fellow.  'He  has  odd  notions  of 
things,  odd  ways, odd  likes  and  dislikes;  and  there  is  much 
diversity  in  the  modes  in  which  fae  is  regarded  by  humin 
creatures  —  varying  from  decided  favor  to  unmitisHted  dis- 

Sist     Some  of  us  give  him  so  high  a  character  for  genius 
at  we  attribute  to  him,  rather  than  to  Sir  Charles  Wheat- 
■tone  and  Professor  Mom,  the  invention  o£  the  electric  tel- 


Children  have  their  favorite   way  of   „    _.   ..    ._ 

come  out  of  their  sentry-boxes.  In  some  parti  of  Surrey 
tfa«y  make  use  of  a  couplet  equally  marked  hy  clearness 
aaa  severity :  — 

Snail,  anail,  come  out  oF  yonr  hole. 
Or  elsu  I'll  beat  you  as  black  as  a  coall 

And  this  is  continued  until  the  snail  putt  his  bead  out  of 
his  shell,  in  Devonshire  the  invocation  is  expanded  to 
fi>Dr    verses,  and    begins    in  a    somewhat    more    poetic 

Snail,  anatl,  shoot  out  your  horns. 


gutter  unless  be  shows  his  boras.  In  Naples  the  cry, 
"  Jesce,  je-ce,  Coroa"  has  precis  sly  the  same  meaning  — 
so  true  it  is  thut,  in  this  as  in  many  other  instanues,  nurs. 
ery  rhymes  and  children's  sing-song  find  their  way  from 
country  to  country  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Europe. 
According  to  an  old  book  called  Qie  "  Shepherd's  Calen- 
dar," the  snail  appears  to  have  been  credited  in  past  times 
with  combative  propensities.  In  one  edition  oi  ibe  work 
there  is  a  curious  wood-out  representing  a  snail  defying  the 
attacks  of  an  armed  man.     In  anotlier  ibe  details  are 


fully  worked  out.     A  walled  city  has  upon  one  of  the 
~~u  a  snail,  with  head  out  and  borns  up;  several 


e  attacking  him.     She  threatens  to  drive  hi 
oat   with  her   diatafT,  because   he  has  been  a   marauder 
aoioag  the  corn,  vines,  and  fruit-trees.     The  armed  men 
talk  boldly,  menacing  him  with  expulsion  from  the  tower. 
If  he  does  not  be  ofl'  soon  they  will  catch  him;  and  then  — 
Wc  sh»l  [hoe  flay  out  of  thy  foule  skyn. 
And  in  a  ilyshii  witb  onyona  and  peper 
Wa  ahal  thee'dresse,  anil  with  iironge  vyneger. 
There  was  neirer  yet  any  Lombards 
Tliat  (lyd  tbto  eat  in  such  manar  ofwyse; 
And  breke  we  stial  tliy  house  sironge  and  bardye. 

But  the  snail  waa  not  to  i>e  daunted.     He  raplied  :  — 
I  amabecst  of  ry);ht  great 'mervayle; 
Upon  my  backe  my  bouae  reyaed  I  bere ; 
I  am  neither  ilcsaho  Tie  bone  to  avayle ; 
Aa  well  119  a  f;rcu[  oxo  (wo  liornea  1  were. 
If  ihjit  tbcao  armed  men  approache  me  nere, 
1  shal  tbem  foone  vnynquysahe  every  one  ; 
But  choy  dara  nat  fur  fere  oF  me  alone. 

Some  folks  say  that  the  snail  dies  hard,  not  consenting 
to  be  killed  quite  so  quickly  as  his  adversaries  desire  and 
intend.  A  Kentish  lady,  many  yean  ago,  wishinff  to  mike 
■  miniataro  tiwer  of  shell-work  to  adorn  a  cabinet,  went  in 
search  of  some  prettily  marked  snails  on  tbo  slopes  of  the 
Deigbboring  chalk  hills.  Ucr  tender  heart  scarcely  liked 
the  ofGcB  of  killing  tbem ;  bat,  mustering  up  courage,  she 


pnt  tbeui  into  a  large  baain,  and  fraured  boiling  water  over 
them  :  making  assurance  doubly  sure  by  a  second  bath  of 
scalding  water  when  the  firat  was  cold.  She  took  the  basin 
out  to  a  summer-house  in  the  garden.  Next  morning.  In- 
stead of  finding  the  snails  dead,  ahe  aaw  them  crawling 
about,  I'Ome  in  the  baain  and  some  but;  while  a  few  (with 
exquisite  irony)  were  eatlne  the  very  paste  with  which 
they  were  to  be  stuck  to  the  shell-work  tower. 

That  thp  snail  is  a  troubiciome  visitor  to  gardeners  and 
farmers  is  well  known  ;  he  insists  on  eating  the  cnbluiges 
and  other  good  things  which  were  intended  far  a  very  ditler' 
ent  class  of  customers.  The  district  aronud  Dorking  is 
plentifully  stocked  with  them.  Besides  the  Urge  striped 
brown  variety,  there  is  a  colony  of  white  snails,  said  to  hava 
been  introJuced  into  that  district  from  Italy.  Some  writers 
say  that  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  introduced  them ;  aome  say 
Single-Speech  Hamilton ;  OEhers  affirm  ihat  they  were 
brought  10  the  spot  to  Indulge  the  whimaical  Caale  of  an 
Italian  lady,  married  to  a  Surrey  gentleman.  Similar  white 
snails  being  found  in  somo  parts  of  Cambridgeshire,  tbe 
monks  of  the  oldi;n  lime  have  been  credited  with  (heir  in- 
troduction ;  wb^le,  going  still  further  back,  the  Komani  are 
accused,  because  such  snails  have  been  met  with  in  the  re- 
mains of  a  Roman  villa  in  Oxfordshire.  But  let  him  have 
come  whence  or  when  or  how  he  may,  the  large  snail  leems 
to  like  his  quarters,  and  to  eTiace  no  intention  to  depart. 

That  snails  are  prized  lor  medicinal  purposes  is  well 
known,  though  perhaps  leas  in  town  districts  tban  in  the 
eoantry.  A  gentleman  has  narrated  that  he  used,  when 
a  youngster,  to  sally  forlh  in  tbe  morning,  and  collect  snails 
from  tbe  fruit-trees  for  the  induljience  of  an  Invalid  lady, 
who  used  to  boll  or  stew  them  wiib  milk,  and  take  ihem  as 
a  medicinal  food  or  dietetic  medicine.  That  they  are  good 
for  consumption  is  a  Rrm  article  of  faith  in  many  quarters; 
and  when  we  are  told  that  the  patients  were  better  after 
tban  before  taking  them,  what  are  we  to  aay  ?  Shall  we 
dinpute  with  those  who  ought  to  know  best  ?  There  waa  a 
lad^  who  took  a  dozen  every  morning,  common  garden 
snails,  which  she  boiled  in  milk,  and  considered  good  diet 
for  a  delicate  con-titution.  Bruises  are  among  the  small 
troubles  which  ansiU  are  credited  with  the  power  of  curing. 
The  medicine  men  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  wont  lo  mix 
pounded  snails  wiib  tbe  other  materials  for  iheir  plasters. 
We  should  like  to  know  whether  an  old  Cumbcrinnd  man 
had  warranty  for  his  belief  on  this  point.  A  touriet,  while 
climbinv  Skiddaw,  or  one  of  tbe  neighborin<i  mountains, 
bruised  ais  shin,  and  asked  a  dalesman  wbit  be  ba>l  belter 
do.  "Juatseek  oot  a  big  black  snail,  and  let  him  crawl 
o'er  't;  and  'gage  me  waird,  thou'lt  fiad  nae  mair  barm 

But  it  is  net  to  con.tumptive  or  delicate  patients  alone 
that  snails  are  ailministered  ;  persons  in  rubtisl  heakli  are 
known  to  reli-h  ihem  thorougbly  ;  and  if  we  declaha 
Bg^nst  the  dish  as  something  (oolisb  or  objectionable,  we 
are  met  with  the  poaer,  "If  oysters,  muaseh,  coeklea.  and 
periwinkles  are  allowed  to  pass  muater,  why  not  snails?" 
A  gentleman  one  day  saw  a  peasant  chiM  eating  snails, 
and  asked  her  a  few  questions  how  and  why  she  obtained 
tfaem.  "We  hooks  'eiu  out  of  [he  wall  wiib  a  stick  in  win- 
ter time,  and  we  roasts  'cm;  and  when  they'tu  done  spit- 
ting, they  be  a-done,  and  we  takes  'em  out  wiih  a  fork,  and 
eats  'em.  Someiinien  we  has  a  jug  heaped  up.  pretty  nigh 
my  pinafore  full."  Anoihcr  country  explorer  came  upon  a 
gvpsy  encampment  in  Oxfordshire,  having  their  Sunday 
dinner  on  Sbotover  Hill.  They  were  eating  snails  roasted 
on  the  embers  of  a  wjod  Gre,  with  roast  potatoes  as  an  ac- 
compsniinenL  He  was  assured  that  Uie  snails  were  very 
nice,  and  was  ho  pit^bty  invited  to  parlieipate;  but  some- 
how he  could  not  liml  the  inclination  lo  say  yes.  (icorge 
Borrow,  the  great  auiliority  on  gypsy  life,  folly  corroborates 
the  liking  for  this  gastronomic  delicacy.  He  rnra  iii  bis 
"  Zincali:  "  "Know  thi^,  O  Gentile,  whether  thou  he  from 
the  Lind  of  Gurgios  (England),  or  of  the  li  isnt!  (Spain), 
that  the  verj-  gypsies  who  consider  a  ragout  of  !>nHils  a  de- 
lii-ious  dish,  will  not  touch  an  eel,  because  it  bears  a  resem- 
blance to  a  snake."  A  gentleman  has  been  seen  lo  nick 
up  snails  in  tbe  road,  and  eat  tbem  with  as  much  relisL  a« 
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«ptcures  ilo  n&UTe  ajuen.  Ao  luliui  peaaont  girl  wu 
Be«Q  to  collect  three  (juarta  ol  sniiU  in  two  bouro,  ia  the 
garJcn  of  an  linglisb  Itkmily  residiiiK  in  that  counrry. 
When  questioned  aa  to  the  motivt;,  the  stated  that  the 
wanted  them  lor  a  tpecial  lupper  whiuh  she  was  prepuriiig 
for  bur  brother  and  hiv  wifa,  who  were  about  to  fny  her  a 
visiL  The  tnaiU  which  she  (elected  were  of  the  large 
brown  kind.  In  the  old  days  when  wilvhcraft  was  a  re- 
doubtable article  of  popular  fiiith  in  Scollaod,  in  the  aeTen- 
toenlh  centurj,  the  children  of  a  poor  noinan  were  leen  to 
be  in  good  health  and  apparently  well  fed,  at  a  time  when 
the  vDlaiierB  generally  were  pinched  witb  icarcity  and 
dearth,  liey  could  not  uodenCand  it.  and  so  Ibey  logi- 
cally aucused  ber  of  being  in  league  with  the  Kvil  One. 
She  w&B  tried,  and  under  the  influence  of  something  like 
torture,  told  her  tale  —  which  was  to  the  effect  that  she  had 
fed  the  cbildreo  on  snuls,  which  fattened  them  up ;  she  had 
a  great  quantity  of  them  in  store,  but  did  not  wiih  to  tell 
her  neighbors,  pouibly  to  avoid  their  censure,  but  more 

Erobably  to  keep  the  store  lo  heraelf.  FUtcher,  ol'  Saltoun, 
er  judge,  had  not  much  difficulty  m  acquitting  the  poor 
Boul  of  witchcraft.  There  has  been  a  little  discussion  con- 
cerning the  salting  down  of  mails  for  future  use.  About 
ten  ytari  ago  a  paragraph  appeared  concerning  a  poor 
woman,  who,  during  a  lurd  winter,  fed  her  children  on 
enailB  which  she  had  saltvd  down  in  a  barrel  \  she  kept  her 
yonngBters  in  health  at  a  time  when  other  food  was  too 
dear  for  her  scanty  resources.  A  qoestiou  arose  whether 
salt  would  not  melt  the  snallaaway?  Some  persona  asserted 
that  it  would  not ;  and  cited  the  ca^e  of  the  wife  of  an  Irish 
gravel  digger,  at  Blackheath,  who  syatematiuatty  salted 
down  anaili  as  food  for  her  children.  Others  stated  that 
the  snails  cannot  be  salted  down  directly,  but  that  they 
may  be  scalded,  then  drawn  out  of  the  shells  like  periwin- 
kles, and  salted  when  the  shells  hare  been  thrown  aside. 
Thia  plan  la  adapted  in  Normandy.  Even  if  thev  were  to 
melt  down,  however,  the  pulp  would  still  be  available  as  a 
kind  of  BOU[>,  coddled  up  with  milk  or  other  accompanl- 

In  Continental  countries  snail  eadng  is  much  better  nn- 
deratood,  much  more  systematically  managed,  than  in  Eng- 
land. A  newspaper  correapondent,  retuTing  the  gossip  of 
Itome,  recently  said :  "  A  very  extraordinary  article  ol  diet 
agreeable  to  Roman  palates,  has  just  come  into  season.  In 
£e  morning  shrill  voic««  call  through  the  streets  '  Lumac- 
che  I  belle  rumaccha  I '  and  countrywomen,  with  lai^o  ba^ 
keta  of  freshly  gathered  snaiU,  are  to  be  seen  stalking  along 
and  surrounded  every  now  and  then  by  early  housekeepers, 
who  either  boil  the  anaila,  shell*  and  all,  making  minestra 
of  them,  or,  having  attuned  superior  skill  i 
the  creatures,  season  them,  ana  fry  in  oil," 

The  snail  dealers  are  not  content  with  collecting  (he 
corkscrew  individuals  wherever  they  may  happen  to  see 
them ;  they  proceed  more  systematically,  and  keep  op 
snail  gardens  or  sn^  preserves ;  it  is  really  snail  cuUnre, 
analogous  in  some  degree  to  the  oyster  culturq  of  England 
and  France.  In  the  Voralberg,a  bit  of  the  Tyrofthat 
juts  in  like  a  wedge  between  Bavaria  and  Switzerland, 
there  are  regular  snail  gardens  intended  to  subserve  the 
twofold  purpose  of  ridding  the  farmers  of  a  nuisance,  and 
providing  an  article  of  fora  for  such  human  beings  as  can 
relish  ic  In  various  parts  of  the  canton  or  district,  during 
two  or  thn^e  summer  months,  the  gardens,  hedges,  coppices, 
woods,  and  damp  places  are  thoroughly  examined  by  boys 
and  girla,  who  collect  the  anails,  and  deposit  them  in  small 
plots  of  ground  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  Each  of  these 
plots  Ibrms  a  dry  garden  an  acre  or  two  in  extent,  frea 
Irom  trees  and  ahrubs,  and  having  a  moat  or  running 
water  all  roand  it.  The  plot  is  covered  with  little  heaps 
of  twigs  of  the  mountain  pine,  mixed  lightly  with  moss ; 
these  heai^s  are  placed  at  rezular  distances  apart.  The 
snails  creep  into  ihem  for  sh^ter  alike  against  the  cold  of 
night  and  the  heat  ol  mid-day  sun.  When  this  shelter  ia 
lessened  by  the  decai  of  the  small  leaves  on  the  twigs,  the 
heaps  are  furbished  up  with  a  new  supply.  Every  day  the 
snails  are  led  with  cabbage  leaves  and  grass,  receiving  on 
extra  allowance  in  damp  weather.     When  harvest  is  over. 
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and  wintrr  shows  signs  of  approaching,  they  rtgularly  bu- 
row  themselves  in  the  hea|is,  and  (figuratively  tpeskiii|^ 
tuck  In  snugly  for  the  winter.  The  water,  afler  flowiog  u 
round  the  margin  of  the  plot,  escapes  by  one  outlet  odIj; 
and  at  this  outlet  the  moat  it  guarded  by  a  gratinu- 

The  snaila  oflen  tumble  into  the  wa'cr  while  ciawlisf 
about  their  domain,  or  get  into  it  somehow  or  other,  ua 
are  carried  by  the  stream  towards  the  grating;  tliii  ii 
examined  every  morning,  and  all  the  wanderers  tskci 
back  to  their  garden.  When  the  snails  have  sealed  them- 
selves np,  they  are  collected  for  the  market,  puked  ii 
perforated  boxes  lined  with  straw.  According  to  lbs 
plentifulness  of  the  grass  and  cabbage  crop,  each  plMtr 
garden  may  contain  Irom  fiftern  to  forty  thousanil  invli, 
some  oC  which  come  to  grief  before  the  ■ummer  is  ma; 
but  (he  majority  are  destined  to  the  honor  of  appeariaiw 
the  dinnei^table  or  suppt^^table  of  the  Sooth  TyrMW 
Inhabitants,  who  greatly  relish  them.  Xlie  sjslem  iscu- 
tainly  a  commendable  one,  seeing  that  it  brings  to  u 
avaiUble  market  what  would  otherwise  be  a  nuissnce  sad 
source  of  loss  to  the  hosbandman. 

There  is  another  characteriatio  for  which  the  snail  clsins 
attention,  a  claim  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  we  know  tm 
little  about  It.  The  snail,  according  to  some  of  his  ad' 
mlrerr,  discovered  or  invented  the  electric  telegrspb;  saj, 
be  is  the  electric  telegraph,  in  bis  own  proper  thoi^ 
somewhat  crooked  person.  About  twenty  or  twentji-GTs 
years  ago  this  matter  was  much  talked  about,  eapedalij  is 
France.  We  in  England  contented  ourselves  with  ths 
designation  Sympathetic  Snaila ;  but  our  energetic  nei|b- 
bors  across  the  Chsjinel  rushed  into  scieoce  at  once,  sad 
Ulked  of  the  T^ldgr^the  EacarsMique.  The  assertion  sc 
opinion  on  which  it  was  fonnded,  was  that  some  of  tlit 
lower  animals,  inclodinz  snaila,  when  brought  into  coatsct, 
become  affected  by  an  identity  of  function  and  movemeat. 
This  identity,  it  was  alleged,  would  continue  after  dis 
creatures  were  separated ;  iuacmuch  that  if  yon  toocbed 
the  bead  of  one  the  other  would  feel  it  thoaghata£i- 
tance,  and  would  show  some  kind  of  movement  in  ikt 
head;  If  you  touched  either  one  on  the  tail,  the  tail  of  tba 
other  would  manifisat  more  or  less  uitation;  and  m)  on- 
The  practical  applloalion  oF  this  would  no  the  constnetiM 
of  a  code,  alphabet,  or  vocabulary  of  ligaala,  girii^  IB 
each  movement  of  the  animal  a  definite  meaning.    Aad 


thus  we  might  make  a  snail  tel^tr^ih  —  the  slowest  of 
smimals  employed  to  convey  the  quickest  of  mesaagn. 

The  late  Doctor  WillUm  Gregory,  Profeasor  of  Chw 
istrv  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  noticed  this  matter 
in  his  letters  on  Animal  Maenetiara.  He  aUke  anndfd 
belief  and  scepticism;  he  had  not  tested  the  subject  I? 
experiment,  and  therefore  could  not  vouch  for  the  tmdial 
the  statements ;  while  he  guarded  himself  on  the  olba 
hand  from  attributing  either  falsehood  or  atupidity  to  tb« 
snail  advocatea.  Jt  appears  that  Messrs.  Allix  and  Benoili 
two  Frenchmen,  made  obserrationt  separately,  and  tbea 
agreed  to  work  together.  They  had  two  sets  of  naiby 
each  set  comprising  as  many  aa  there  are  letten  in  tbs 
French  alphabet,  one  particular  snail  to  one  particolar 
letter.  Each  pair  (say  A}  had  been,  as  asatrted,  hroa^ 
'in  Paris ;  and  each  thereby  acquired  the  la- 


itary  power  of  trembling  Qt  moiiag 
whenever  the  other  was  touched,  however  far  off  it  BU^ 
be.  Another  pair,  similarly  brought  into  contact,  might 
be  made  to  denote  B,  and  so  on  uironghont  (be  alphaML 
One  complete  set  was  carried  c        '      '        ■      -      — 

would  be  alike  dlspensetl  k 

According  to  the  accounts  given  in  French  pamphlds 
and  newspapers,  referred  to  by  Doctor  Gregory,  the  tele- 
graphing was  thus  managed.  When  a  wora  wai  to  b* 
transmitted  from  Paris,  the  snail  belonging  to  the  fix) 
letter  was  brought  by  some  kind  of  galvaaio  appeiatH 
(not,  so  lar  as  we  can  find,  clearly  described)  into  a  atii* 
of  diatnrbance.  The  partner  or  companion  snul  ta 
America  at  .once  sympathiKud,  or  received  the  same  kind 
of  galvanic  shock,  and  exhibited  the  same  kind  of  dbtmb- 
ance.     This,  however,  could  not  be  ascertaioed  aitfaotf 
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teKiog.  Id  onler  to  apply  a,  t««t,  the  operator  in  America 
touched  all  his  inaila  in  Bnceewion  with  a  tiaall  appamtni; 
one  of  them  aloDB  wb«  a0eot«d  in  a  partiuular  way ;  and 
tbe  operator  at  oaco  inferred  that  the  companion  of  that 
one  wa«  lieiag  touched  or  in  Mme  wajr  operated  on  in 
Paris.  He  knew  the  alphabetical  name*  or  equivaleati  of 
all  hti  own  RnaiU:  he  noted  which  amonc  them  wag 
affected,  and  he  hence  Inferred  what  letter  bii  colleague 
in  Parii  witbed  to  transmit.  And  ao  on  through  all  the 
soci^MTe  letters  and  wordi  of  the  meisafce. 

"  Ifow  al!  tbia,"  said  the  learned  profetsor,  *■  ma;  appear 
at  first  light  abrard  and  ridiculons.  I  oonfew  it  appeared 
■o  to  me  whan  I  firtt  heard  of  it ;  but  when  I  recolleoted 
all  I  had  seen  of  sympathy  hi  men,  all  that  was  known 
about  syninmth?  in  the  Tower  animaU,  and  when  I  read  the 
acconnt  given  by  Uondenr  AIUe,  a  gentleman  well  versed 
In  science,  of  the  soccenfiil  ezperimenta  at  which  he  bad 
aidatpd,  I  perceived  that  the  only  difficulty  lay  in  admit- 
ting the  fact  of  the  extraordloary  sympathy  of  snaila ;  and 
that,  this  being  sranted,  all  the  reat  was  not  only  pcarible 
bat  easy.  Now  I  know  nothing  whatever  about  the  habits 
of  snails;  and  surely  I  am  not  entitled  to  dispute  facta, 
thus  attested,  without  SMne  investigatioD  into  them.  I 
cannot  say  that  the  alle^  sympathy  is  impossible."  He 
admitted  that  a  veriGcation  of  tbe  statements  would  ra- 
qotre  fnll  details  of  the  manner  in  which  the  experiments 
had  b«en  carried  on.  He  credited  the  inventors  with  ten 
yean'  attention  to  the  subject;  but  it  was  evident  that  he 
waited  for  further  information  before  be  oould  judge  con- 
cerning it.  SnpposinK  all  to  coma  out  right  and  square, 
he  was  justified  in  adding,  "  It  will  certainly  be  very  re- 
markable if  a  snail  telegraph  should  cimie  into  action, 
which,  in  spite  of  tho  proverbial  slowness  of  tbe  animal 
concerned,  sbonld  rival  in  rapidity  the  elec«4a  telegraph, 
and  surpass  it  in  security,  inasmuch  as  there  are  no  wires 
to  be  cut  by  an  eoemr ;  besides  being  infinitely  less  costly, 
since  no  solid  tangible  means  of  communication  are  re- 
qutrH.  all  that  is  needed  belDB  the  apparatus  at  the  other 
end  of  the  line,  and  the  properly  prepared  snails." 

Exactly  m>;  but  where  is  the  snail  telegraph?  TVkds- 
atlantic  companies  have  spent  millions  ^  money  on  cables 
since  Doctor'  Gregory  wrote;  and  they  would  have  been 
■nrj  glmd  to  make  use  of  our  shelly  friends  as  substitutes, 
If  promises  bad  been  duly  followed  by  perfinmanocs.  But, 
telegraph  or  not,  the  mail  is  an  inzenions  fellow,  coucem- 
ii^  whose  doings  and  qualities  we  &ve  mnch  to  learn. 


THE   OLD  CHAPEL-MASTEB. 

BT  WAI.TKK  THOXKBDRT. 
I.    THB    CATHBDBAI.   OBOAM-LOFT. 

I  Bad  just  finished  my  work  at  tlM  Academy  of  Music, 
and  on  my  way  home  resolved  to  ran  Into  tbe  cathedral 
and  see  mv  old  landlord  and  music-master,  Herr  Zadaka, 
so  that  if  the  service  was  over  I  might  walk  home  with  htm. 
I  had  been  now  ten  months  in  BaSabon,  and  in  that  tine 
ud  contrived  to  learn  a  little  counterpoint,  a  »>od  deal  of 
^wough-bass,  and  a  great  deal  more  than  either  of  love. 
Perlups  my  progress  in  tbe  latter  passion  was  sided  by  the 


*pa  «  ,  ,     „  -  -  , J 

that  I  preferred  seeinc  my  own  likeness  photographed 
the  blue  eyes  of  FrHulein  Zadaka  to  the  conning 
UTBT  ine  masses  of  Falestrina  and  the  elabmte  compod- 
^Ds  of  the  older  masters.  It  is  also  possible  that  this  sud- 
den desire  of  mine  for  a  walk  with  the  old  chapel-master 
mif^t  hare  been  increased  by  tbe  probability  <k  Lisa  being 
np  in  the  organ-loft  with  him. 

The  congregation  had  already  dispersed  ;  and  as  1  met 
uem  streaming  across  the  great  square,  I  felt  sure  that 
Zadaka  would  be  putting  bV  nis  music  and  starting  home- 
wards by  ibe  time  1  reaJhed  the  cathedral.  It  was  sunset, 
and  a  great  flood  of  light  was  streaming  in  through  the 
*e*tem  door  and  windows  as  I  entered,  irradiating  tomb 
and  pillar,  and  spreading  aomu  the  floor  of  the  nave  a 


broad  band  of  glorinua  radiance  like  a  cloth  of  gold  laid 
down  for  some  emperor's  coronation,  lliere  was  no  one  In 
the  church  except  one  acolyte  in  a  white  surplice,  who  was 
removing  some  tall  silver  candlesticks  from  a  side  altar. 
All  at  once  the  ornn  broke  out  with  a  great  volume  of  re- 
joicing Eonnd,  and  a  portion  of  Palestrina's  fine  maas, 
"  Stella  quam  videruit  Maei,"  was  poured  forth  with  splen- 
did power,  and  a  spirit  of  aevodon  worthy  of  the  composer 
himself.    I  was  so  delighted  that  I  ran  under  the  organ- 
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id  clapped  my  hands,  just  as  the  great  deluge  of 
had  subsided  to  a  mere  calm  ripple  of  harmony,  pure 


__ maiden's  hymn. 

An  old  mj  head  crowned  by  a  black-velvet  cap,  a  bead 
worthy  of  Titian's  painting,  looked  out  between  the  crim- 
son curtains  of  the  organ-loft,  and  a  voice  cried,  — 

"  Ha  1  my  lieber  Karl,  it  la  yon,  then,  who  applaud  the 
old  Chapel-master.  Come  up  here,  and  I  will  play  you  a 
finer  bit  than  that  from  tbe  '  Sicut  cervus  deriaerat  ( Ai 
the  heart  pants  for  the  water- springs).  Come  up,  my  dear 
son.    I  want  you  to  hear  this  hautboy  stop." 

I  sprang  up  the  old  stairs  with  the  aEllity  of  three-and- 
twenty,  and  was  In  a  moment  by  Zad^a'i  side,  studying 
the  passage  in  the  old  musfas-book,  with  which  he  was  so 
enraptured. ' 

Again  he  played  a  glorious  passagefrom  the  mass  be  had 
mentioned,  till  a  stray  gleam  of  sunset  fell  on  bis  forehead, 
and  translbrmed  him  into  a  saint  singing  in  paradise  to  the 
glory  of  God.  His  eyes  glowed  with  renewed  youth  as  he 
pressed  the  deep-yellow  keys,  till  the  music  pealed  around 
him,  and  made  tlie  veir'planks  under  onr  Aet,  and  tbe  carved 
cherubim  above  us,  vibrate  again.  Long  processional  pas- 
sages, like  the  tramp  of  anniet;  bririit  carollings,  as  of 
welcoming  angels  ;  stormy  ft^ues  fnllof  mde  thunder  and 
the  conflict  ofwarring  hosts ;  groans  of  sorrow,  as  fcom  ex- 
piring saints;  then  a  radiant  peaceful  ending,  like  the  sub- 
siding of  a  tempest ;  with  finally  an  outburst  of  delight,  as 
from  the  golden  doors  of  heaven  thrown  open  to  greet  the 
great  army  of  earth's  martvrs.  As  the  last  note  finished 
and  the  ot^n  slowly  subsided  into  rest,  tbe  old  man,  worn 
oat  hj  tbe  vehemence  of  his  own  passion,  closed  the  book, 
rested  his  head  on  his  hand,  and  covered  his  eyes  from  tbe 
rich  tight  that  now  fell  upon  them.  He  was  ulent  for  a 
moment  or  two,  si  I  chattered  about  the  d<ungB  of  the 
morning  —  the  pedantry  of  one  master  and  the  cleveTnees 
of  another. 

"  And  that  Stelzer,  does  he  aver  talk  of  me  to  yon?  " 
said  Zadaka  ahraptly,  watching  me  as  1  replied. 
"  Stelger  1 " 
"  Yes,  Btelger.    I  see  he  has  —  you  color.    Tell  me  what 

"  That  you  seemed  like  a  man  wbo  had  oommitted  some 
crime,  living  so  apart,  and  that  no  one  knew  your  antec^ 

"  He  said  that  ?  Tea,  becanse  he  tried  to  be  organist 
here  in  this  cathedral,  and  1  beat  him  in  open  competi- 
tion.'* 

**  Ob,  no  one  cares  what  Sleiger  says :  bis  blood  Is  as 
black  as  ink,  and  he  is  as  full  of  malice  as  a  melon  is  of 
seeds.  We're  going  to  give  him  a  cats'  concert  the  last 
night  before  the  vacation  —  such  a  one,  with  sixteen  trom- 
bones and  double  tongsHwd-poker  chorus." 

"  Comuritted  a  crime  I  "  mused  the  old  man.  "  Com- 
mitted a  crime,  and  because  I  live  apart.  He  did  not  say 
what  crime  'i " 

"  No.  Oh,  don't  think  again  of  sneh  a  fellow  as  that. 
He  hates  every  one." 

"  Do  you  not  hear  a  footstep  in  the  nave  ?  "  said  Zadaka, 
as  he  drew  back  the  curtains  and  looked  down  anxioualy 
into  the  nave,  where  the  bra»d  roadway  ^  light  still  lin- 
gered. 

"  No,  I  hear  nothing  ;  we  are  alone  here-  I  saw  the  last 
oborister  boy  go  oat  as  you  were  playing  the  '  Siout  cer- 

"  Don't  you  see  some  one  entering  at  the  west  door  ?  " 
"  Where  V  " 

"  There,  hy  the  monument  of  Ibe  Seven  Merchants." 
"  No,  I  see  no  one." 
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"Not  thereby  the  pulpit?" 

"  Yon  look  to  the  left  pillar  —  I  mean  there  to  the  right. 
Loc^  I  it  ia  croiaing  toworda  the  light  on  the  6oar." 

I  looked,  sod  there  truly,  across  the  grest  golden  band 
of  light.  I  aaw  a  thin  youthful  figure  dreseed  in  block,  with 
a  facts  turned  from  ua,  pasa  slowly  tow&rilB  the  eaat  door. 

"There,  there!"  aaid  the  old  umn,  with  n  painfd  rx- 
preitiioii  of  appreheatioo.  "You  ree  it  now;  J  am  not 
dreaming  —  it  la  he  I  You  we  It  t "  nod  he  hid  his  eyea 
and  bent  hia  head  in  his  hands. 

"  It  is  only  lome  thince  viaitor,"  I  said  ;  "  I  will  run 
dbwn  and  tell  bin)  the  cathedral  is  cloaing,  or  he  may  be 
locked  in." 

I  rao  down  in  a  moment,  but  no  one  was  (here.  I  cftlled ; 
no  one  answered.  I  ran  from  the  east  door  to  the  west 
'No.  I  looked  into  the  choir  —  there  was  no  anv.  Yet  it 
ia  true  that  tliere  had  been  quite  time  for  a  atranper  pass- 
ing by  to  enter,  cross  towarda  the  east  door,  return,  and 
leave  before  I  had  descended  the  stairs ;  and  that  was  the 
explanation  I  gave  of  what  Zadaka  evidently  wag  inclined 
to  consider  as  a  aupernatural  appearance,  wiihoat  any  more 
^ound  than  hia  own  excited  and  perhaps  morbid  imagina- 

Just  then  I  heard  the  sweeteat  little  voice  call,  "  Herr 
Papa,  Herr  Papa,  where  are  you  ?  "  It  was  Liaa.  I  ran 
forward  to  meet  her,  and  we  ran  up  the  organ-stairs  to- 
gether.   Herr  Zadaka  had  fainted  I 

II.  THK  TEUPTATIOM. 

MoRR  than  a  year  had  passed  since  that  evening  in  the 
organ-loft,  and  I  \S»A  erown  into  a  muaieiaa  of  some  skill, 
and,  what  is  more,  I  had  developed  what  my  enthuaiastic 
fellow-atudents  were  kind  enough  to  term  "  a  geniue  for 
composition."  My  ideas  were  crude,  no  doubt,  and  imita- 
tive,  but  they  came  fast,  and  I  found  in.myaelf  an  ability 
to  select  and  marshal  tbem.  Thi'y  scenied  to  take  shape; 
and  while  men  more  elaver  than  myself,  certainty  more  sci- 
entific, vfere  wasting  their  time  on  drawing-room  music,  I 
always  kept  in  view  the  one  settled  purpose  of  my  life  — 
original  composition.  Opervwriting,  as  admitting  of  great 
play  of  imagination,  and  embracing  almost  every  style  of 
composition,  was  the  path  I  had  selected  to  fame;  and  the 
crowD  Beclhoven  and  Mozart  had  striven  for  no  one  but 
pedants  and  cantankerona  foola  like  Stciger  could  dare  to 
despise.  I  had  begun  an  opera  on  the  subject  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  with  a  fair  story  interwoven  ;  my  love  for  Lisa 
had  inspired  me  for  the  work.  I  poured  into  it  all  my 
love  for  her.  That  first  passion,  that  never  burns  again  so 
purely  and  so  Iwighily,  gave,  I  thought,  a  tenderneaa  and 
truth  to  the  love  pasaages  that  I  mt^ht  never  be  able  again 
to  represent  with  such  Italian  passion  and  susUined  vigor. 
For  my  next  opera  I  might  take  the  Cenci  or  Manfred,  or 
some  deeper  or  darker  subject,  and  throw  into  that  the  am- 
bition of  riper  years  ;  but  love,  love  I  had  decided  ihonld 
be  the  maater-spring  of  thia  my  firat  work.  I  toiled  on, 
selecting  and  rejecting,  throwing  away  much,  but  only  to 
dig  BtiU  deeper  for  the  gold.  I  wrote  first  a  general 
sketch,  taking  special  pains  to  blend  harmoniously  toaelher 
the  melodies  with  which  1  interspersed  it.  With  fa'therly 
care,  my  old  maater,  Zadaka,  guided  my  effort  and  directed 

allow  judgmenL     Some  of        "  

1  almost  with  tears  in  my 
lessly  out  with  that  too  ready  pen  of 

ing  red  lines  that  pained  me  almost  like  gashes  across  my 
flesh.  Here  some  phrase  that  i  had  carelesaly  struck  off 
grew,  under  his  care,  into  a  duet  whose  charms  Le  insisted 
on.  Many  midnight  hours  we  heard  together  the  great 
cathedral  clock  hammer  its  nails  into  Time's  coffin ;  many 
happy  morninj;B  we  tried  over  songs  till  their  last  finish 
could  be  oblBiued,  and  they  flowed  off  my  violin  like  silk 
from  a  polished  reel.  With  all  the  fire  of  youth  about  me, 
perseverance  enough  to  hew  down  mountains,  yet  patience 
■carcely  enough  to  level  a  molehill,  1  should  have  sunk  un- 
der the  apparently  hopeless  task,  had  not  the  good  old 
Mentor   aided   my  faltering   steps   and   cheered   me   with 
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diatance,  surgling  nightingale  trills,  and 
lut  of  revellers  I     How  Lisa  bent  over  till 


kindly  draughts  of  flattary  and  hope.  Here  1  was  too 
ivcoco;  there  too  modem;  this  quartette  was  flimsy;  that 
chorus  a  mere  shout,  such  as  you  hear  in  Tyrolive  laiernt 
aiDong  the  woodmen ;  this  part  was  too  noisy  ;  that  too 
alight.  O  Romeo  anS  Juliet,  thy  sufferings  —  noble  pair 
of  lovers  —  were  as  nothing  to  mine.  That  buzzing  pas- 
sage o(  the  violins  to  express  the  Bies  at  the  warm  edge  tf 
a  summer  wood,  that  trill  of  niuhttngales  in  the  balconj 
scene,  cost  me  more  torture  before  it  got  right  than  ever 
the  Egyptians  suffered,  or  than  Philomel  herself  ever  en- 
dured. Cellini  himself  never  took  more  pains  to  weld  sad 
fuse  and  rivet  together  the  junctions  of  the  Duke  of  Fer- 
rara'a  engraved  armor  than  I  did  to  blend  the  love  of  the 
moonlight  scene  (nearly  half  hautboys),  and  the  terror  ofthe 
charaeT  bouae,  where  thedouble  basses  groaned  aod  mur- 
mured. How  Zadaka  glowed  with  triumph  when  1  GniEhed 
the  scene  in  the  balcony  «'  ' 
dying  off  in  the  diat 
then  a  far-off  shout  o: 

I  could  feel  the  aolt  warmth  of  her  cheek,  t 
notes  for  the  dance!  and  bow  Zadaka'a  old  friend,  th« 
CunS,  struck  in  with  the  bass  of  the  quarrelling  scene  that 
opens  the  opera  I  I  made  love  to  Lisa  in  Komeo'a  songa, 
and  it  was  the  evening  after  practising  a  duet  of  tbe  t>o 
lovers,  that  I  first  clasped  her  to  my  heart,  and  beard  bee 
sob-like  murmurs,  which  meant  she  loved  me  once  and  tir- 
ever.  If  Zadaka  had  ever  been  ambitious  aad  enviooa,  *• 
he  used  to  say  he  had  been  in  old  days  at  Vienna,  when  bs 
was  the  boiom-friend  of  Mozart,  be  had  certainly  grown  a 
different  man  now.  He  vraa  never  tired  of  practising  and 
bearing  my  opera.  When  I  sat  down  and  played  my  pM 
bits,  he  stood  with  his  great  china  pipe,  like  the  very  god 
of  music  and  Rhadamanthus  rolled  into  one  :  'and  wbea 
Lisa  sang  Juliet's  songs,  he  stood  and  listened  like  Orphew 
in  tbe  Elysian  Fields,  when  Eurydice  sings  to  him  of  their 
past  sorrows  and  their  present  joys. 

One  summer  evening  we  were  seated  under  the  viM 
outside  the  garden  window,  be'with  his  pipe,  I  with  my 
violin,  and  Lisa  singing'inside  at  the  piano  which  itood 
near  the  window.  It  was  getting  dusk,  and  the  lamp  wti 
not  lit.  A  nightingale,  jealous  of  Lisa,  was  preluding  oa 
the  linden  In  the  garden. 

"  Oh,  Karl,"  said  Lisa,  as  she  concluded  the  song  with  t 
shake  that  seemed  to  defy  the  nightingale,  and  to  hare 
stolen  all  its  harmony,  "  tfcat  is  so  beautiful  I  You  will  b* 
a  second  Mozart.  Now  you  shall  have  some  coffee.  I'u 
go  and  get  the  lamp,  although  you  haven't  been  polits 
enough  to  give  me  an  encore.' 

"  Lisa  I  "  [  said  ;  hut  che  ran  up-stairs,  laughing. 

"  That  girl  loves  you,"  said  a  voice  close  to  my  ear,  ft 
was  Zadaka'a.  "  There  was  love  in  that  voice  and  in  yom 
—  but  you  do  not  want  me  to  tell  you  that  —  youth  sad 
love,  they  are  one.  There  is  a  tone  of  voice  that  lors 
only  can  produce,  it  cannot  be  assumed ;  the  greatest  ic- 
tresi  cannot  learn  those  tones.  It  is  the  heart  speakia^ 
and  the  heart  alone  can  produce  that  perfect  harmony."^ 

"  How  can  1  deny  I  love  her  V  "  I  stammered,  blusluBg 
crimson  in  the  dark. 

"  It  is  that  love  that  has  raised  you  to  eenius.  I  f«H 
sure  it  was  ;  and  I  love  you  for  loving  her.  But  mind  joQ 
marry  me  with  her  ;  for  to  part  would  b*  impossible.  My 
dark  momentsthen  would  overwhelm  me;"  his  hand  pressed 
my  arm,  and  I  felt  It  tremble;  "it  ia  all  I  can  do  no* 
sometimes  not  to  yield  to  despair.  I  have  been  ambitioui; 
very  ambitious  ;  yet  here  I  am  in  old  age  a  poor,  fnrgotlea 
music-master,  drudging  at  the  Philistine's  wish  and  bear- 
ing proud  fools'  insults." 

"But  your  art  consoles  you."     I  tried  to  cheer  him. 

"  It  is  your  success  consolea  me,  my  son,  and  the  lore 
that  has  sprung  up  like  a  beautiful  spring  flower  betweea 
rou  and  Lisa.  But  yon  must  succeed  before  I  can  gin 
her,  who  ia  Uie  core  of  my  heart,  to  you.  You  mast  io«s 
day,  too,  hear  my  story  ;  perhaps  then  you  will  care  leM 

"I  love  you  as  a  father,"  I  said  fervidly.     "No  miiftr- 
tunes  of  yours  can  lessen  that  1ot«." 
"  If  we  can  only  get  the  govamnieat  director  to  grant  a 
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C'  lio  reheareal  for  your  optro,  k  is  certftia  of  succen. 
k :   is   there   not  aomelliiDg  moving  down   that  hazel 
walk  —  Bomethiog  dark  V  " 

I  looked,  but  saw  nothing  but  the  glow-womu  on  a  hazel 
bank.  All  beyond  was  now  dark,  and  the  only  «ound  was 
a  faint  mitte  of  the  leaves. 

"  You  are  sure  you  see  nothing  ?  " 

"  Ah,  pardon  me,  I  am  old,  and  shakeix  in  nerves,  and 
have  been  overworking  at  my  '  History  of  Sacred  Music' 
Now  listen  ;  I  cannot,  must  not,  give  Lisa  to  you  till  your 
income  is  secure.  Public  success  can  alone  secure  it  —  you 
must  succeed.  Look  at  me :  my  life  is  the  result  of  imper- 
fect success,  or  rather  of  success  obtained  by  wrong  meaDs. 
But  I  must  not  talk  of  that  now.  Again  that  piercing  paio 
in  my  head  1  I  am  bound  to  tell  you,  with  the  voice  of 
experience  that  has  become  prophetic,  that  there  are  still 
ornditfes  io  jour  opera." 

A  pang  went  through  me.     Was   I  to  again  rearrange 

"  There  is  a  certain  sense  of  immaturity  in  parts  which 
you  cannot  i«e,  and  therefore  cannot  amend.  This  solo  is 
delicious,  that  duct  is  charming;  and  yet  there  is  no  in- 
comparable solo  and  no  duet  eo  irresistible  as  to  make  the 
whole  theatre  rise,  as  they  did  at  Papageno's  song  in  the 
'  Magic  Flute.'  One  apice  more,  one  grain  of  something, 
would  secure  to  you  fame,  fortune,  and  Lisa-" 

I  trembled  at  these  wonls,  and  felt  some  strange  tempta- 
tion to  evil  creeping  over  me.  I  was  sure  that  the  spirit 
of  evil  was  urging  me  to  somethiuj  that  would  poison  all 
my  life,  and  covering  the  temptation  with  prizes  of  lova 
and  ambition  almost  irresistible. 

A  shudder  passed  from  my  heart  to  every  limb. .  I  did 
not  answer. 

Zadaka  went  on  in  a  low  monotonous  Toice,  that  seemed 
like  a  voice  in  a  dream.  "  This  opportunity  lost,  you  will 
lose  courage,  and  sink  into  the  mere  mechanists  with  whom 
jm  study,  and  whose  fauia  I  have  striven  hard  to  guard  you 

I  hardly  knew  what  to  say.    The  solid  eround  under  me 
•eemed  to  hare  turned  ioto  a  trap-door  ana  let  medirough. 
mured  some  broken   reproaches,  some   half  groans, 
implalnts   that  he  should  have  encouraged  me  so 
lar  on  the  ocean,  and  now  lefl  me   adrift,  soon  to  be  a 

"  Naj,  my^  son,"  he  said,  "  let  not  your  heart  sink. 
There  IS  genius  in  your  work,  but  you  know  not  the  public 
as  I  do —  it  is  a  beast  alt  eyes  and  ears,  but  without  brains. 
They  will  hear  j-ou  are  young,  and  perhaps  give  but  a 
faint  and  uncertain  welcome ;  so  that  your  opera  may  not 
be  recognized  as  a  remarkable  work  till  yon  are  gray- 
headed.  I  too  shall  leave  mt)sic  bcbtud  me  that  will,  I 
think,  some  day  be  recognized  ;  but  what  pleasure  will  my 
old  bones  feel  from  the  green  wreath  thrown  into  my 
grave  ?  You  may  one  day  lead  the  trorld ;  but  you  must 
make  this  Grst  success  sure." 

"But  how  —  sre  how  I  have  toiled  I  what  delight  and 
youth  I  have  thrown  into  this  work  1     What  "  — 

At  this  juncture,  and  before   Zadaka  could  unfold  the 

[ilan  which   I  mistrusted,  Lisa  came  dancing  In  with  the 
amp,  and  began  to  open  the  chessboard. 
"  Now,  Karl ;  now,  dear  father,  Karl  and  I  are  coing  to 
try  the  duet,  '  When  summer  eve  begins  to  weave.'" 

"  Lisa,"  said  her  father  gravely,  "  close  the   verandah 
door  for  a  short  lime.     I  and  Karl  are  talking  about  some- 
Lisa  closed  tho  door  with  the  sweet  unquestioning  obe- 
dience of  her  nature,  and  we  were  alone. 

"  How  am  1,  father  Zadaka,"  I  again  broke  out,  "  to  in- 
sure this  success  ?  I  have  flown  my  shaft.  I  have  done  my 
best.  I  cannot  wait  for  riper  judgment.  The  work  is 
the  fruit  of  youth,  and  I  offer  it  to  the  public  as  that.  How 
—  what"  — 

"  Youth,  youth,  always  dead  out  or  in  foil  flame.  1  —  I 
am  the  great  musician  that  carry  the  spell.  Fiear  me. 
Years 'ago  I  was  a  fellow- student  and  bosom  friend  of  the 
great  Moxart.     He  gave  me  once,  as  the  greatest 
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he  coulil  give,  a  half-written  opera  on  the  story  of  Fran- 
cesca  di  Rimini,  it  contains  some  airs  as  exquisite  as  any- 
thing he  ever  wrote,  but  in  a  manner  unusual  with  him,  and 
more  resembling  Forpora.  .1  value  these  as  a  very  portion 
of  my  soul.  I  propose  that  we  insert  three  of  the  beat  of 
these  airs  into  your  opera." 

"  Into  —  my  —  opera  I "  —  Satan  himself  was  then  speak- 
ing to  me  in  the  darkness,  -.^"Herr  Zadaka?  " 

"  Yes,-yee,  I  say  ;  I  have  no  scruples  in  deceiving  fools, 
who  would  let  you  be  trodden  to  mud  under  their  feet 
without  pity.  Insert  these  at  the  culminating  parts  of  your 
opera,  add  one  or  two  crudities  to  give  them  a  resemblance 
to  your  work,  let  them  rise  like  rockets  into  the  higher 
world  of  genius,  and  so  secure  fortone,  fame,  and  my  treas- 
grasp.     What  do  you  say  V     It  can   never  be 


discovered.' 
Lisa  tapped 
-  You  <fo      ■ 


I  the  window  impatiently.- 
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Suppose  I  have  at  this  moment  the  government  per- 
mission for  you  to  rehearse  your  opera  ?  " 

"  I  should  still  make  the  same  answer." 

"  What  1  are  you  mad,  to  throw  yourself  down  the  preci- 
pice of  poverty  like  this?     Think  of  what  yon   lose,  and 

"  I  answer,"  said  I,  with  my  hand  on  the  door  into  the 
lighter  room,  "  that  I  will  never  obtain  even  such  prizes  by 
base  means.  You  would  not  have  employed  them  at  my  am. 
If  I  ever  wear  laurels,  they  shall  be  unstained.  It  shall  lie 
true  fame  or  none  that  I  win." 

And  as  I  said  this  I  threw  open  the  door  into  the  daz- 
zling  light,  that  confused  me  for  an  instant,  and  stepped  al 
it  were  from  Hades  into  Heaven.  Lisa  ran  forward  with  a 
crown  of  jonquils  that  she  had  been  twisting  together,  and 
laughingly  crowned  my  bead,  then  ran  and  sat  down  to  the 
piano  and  played  the  first  bars  of  a  pompous  march  of  tri- 
umph from  "Judas  Maccabteus."  A  moment  after,  with 
all  ner  grace  and  strange  Undioe-like  veerings  from  gayety 
to  sadness,  she  leaped  up  and  threw  ber  arms  round  her 
fatlicr's  neck. 

"  You  look  ill  to-night,  dear  father,"  she  said.  "  Does 
he  not,  Karl?  He  is  working  too  bard  at  bis  book.  Karl, 
you  must  help  me  bum  all  the  pens." 

"I  have  been  anxious,  my  Lisa,  about  Earl  and  his  sue-  - 

"Karl's  success  I  why,  he  must  sui-ceed.  ,Come,  papa, 
supper  is  ready  ;  and  the  Cur^  and  Babelschweitz  will  soon 
be  here  for  the  ijuartette  we  are  to  practise." 

The  family  group  at  the  supper-table  made  a  picture 
worthy  of  Meissonnier.  A  lettuce,  so  deliciously  cool  and 
green,  was  ready  in  the  bowl,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  see 
Die  epicurean  care  with  which  the  old  Chapel-master 
blended  the  salad.  JITie  open  piano,  the  sweet  face  of 
Lisa,  and  the  fine  Titian-like  head  of  Zadaka  were  re- 
flected in  miniature  in  the  round  mirror  on  the  wall.  The 
salad  wag  just  ready,  and  Zadaka  was  tossing  it  round  with 
a  little  cry  of  triumph,  when  a  violent  knock  was  heard  at 
the  door,  and  in  burst  the  irrepressible  Babelschweitz,  his 
gooseberry  eyes  staring  wildly,  his  red  hair,  as  usual,  ell  in 
a  rebellious  tangle.  He  dragged  with  him  the  gentle  old 
Curd,  bis  uncle,  who  was  expostulating,  half  out  of  breath, 
at  the  rapidity  of  the  entrance. 

"  Heiaa,  juchhei  I  "  cried  Balwlschweitz.  "  Such  news  I 
Oh,  for  a  trombone  to  give  it  in  appropriate  mu^ic  I  Heiia 
for  Karl  Waldstein  I  The  permiosion  for  the  opera  has 
come.  It's  all  right,  it's  all  right  I  Oh,  for  ten  thousand 
big  cannon  to  announce  the  wonderful  opera  of  Karl,  the 
preat  young  Karl  I  " 

"  God  be  thanked  I  "  said  Zadaka. 

Lisa  burst  into  tears  of  joy. 

And  I  —  what  did  I  do?  1  was  stunned.  I  lat  down 
and  buried  my  head  in  my  hands.  Oh,  if  I  should  fail  I 
"  Remember  Zatlaka's  offer,"  whispered  a  voice.  Babel- 
scbweilz  danced  round  the  room  like  a  madman,  then 
poured  out  wild  cries  of  triumph  from  the  suffeting  piano. 
i.u.  n..  ma      >•  R..r  .k  I  ;r..n..  fV.;)   ^a 


It  was  a  coronation  day  fi 

son  I ''  the  ugly  voice  kept  saying. 
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III.      THB    OKWA   APOLLO. 

Thb  U«l  private  nsbeartal  of  tbe  opera  bj  the  gtudenti 
of  the  CoDservatorium  wag  an  overwhetmiiiK  nicceia. 
There  could  be  little  doabt  of  Tictory  if  [he  aniTience  was 
not  prejudiced  against  mj  youth.  Babelachweilx  and  hia 
friends  had  insisted  on  the  Apollo  Club,  to  which  we  both 
belonged,  eiving  tne  a  lupper  in  the  private  room  of  the 
Cai6  Apollo,  the  great  retort  of  atuaeati  ;  and  old  Za- 
daka  wa«  to  be  tbechBirman  of  the  evening.  Ithink  from 
his  niantier  he  wai  i;lad  that  I  ba>l  refused  to  do  what  I 
deemed  dUhonomblH,  and  had  trueted  to  my lelf  alone..  He 
aeemed  now  lo  have  little  doubt  of  my  aucceas,  and  no 
trace  of  melancholy  or  dipappointment  lingered  aimut  him. 
Hii  eyei  rested  with  kindly  humor  on  the  noiay  young  stu- 
dents, and  he  appeared  to  relish  their  wild  tricks,  their 
outrageous  enthilsiism,  and  to  enjoy  their  uproarious  songs, 
with  absurd  ehoruaes,  representing  the  cries  of  animals. 

Thesupperwasover,  so  werethe  partsongs  that  aceompa- 
panied  each  toast,  and  we  were  all  pleasantly  cheered  with 
wine,  without  one  glass  too  much  having  yet  been  taken. 
Babelsuhweilz,  on  iha  shoulders  of  a  tall  Swabian,  both 
hidden  under  the  same  sheet,  was  playing  the  Ghost  in 
"  Hamlet,"  and  answering  through  a  speaking  trumpet  the 
questions  of  the  Danish  Prince,  which  were  all  in  the 
squeakiest  falsetto. 

Billows  of  laughter  were  rolling  through  the  room,  while 
an  impromptu  charivari  band  played  an  accompnnimeot  to 
this  extravagant  duet.  The  old  Cur6  waa,  after  great 
pressing,  just  pouring  oot  the  third  glass  of  hock  (a  most 
Bardanapalian  act  of  revelry  In  himV  and  we  were  now 
preparing  for  an'impromptu  incantation  scene  from  "  Der 
Freischtitz,"  Babelschweiti  as  Zamlel,  when  the  door 
openod,  and  Steiger  and  a  stranger  came  in,  and  took  their 
placet,  without  greeting  any  one.  near  the  door. 

Steiger  was  never  a  plea»nt  tort  of  person,  and  he 
looked  peculiarly  ditaereeable  on  this  special  night.  He 
was  a  ferrety-taced  malevolent  man,  who  alwayt  seemed  as 
if  be  were  going  to  bite  you  — his  eyes  like  a  rsi's,  hit 
forehead  low,  his  complexion  yellow  with  bile,  his  dress 
•ordid  and  carelesi,  bis  walk  a  distorted  twist,  bit  handa 
like  claws,  his  hair  like  dead  moss  ;  altogether  a  man  to 
avoid.  The  person  wilb  him  was  a  tall,  wiry  French  Jew 
man,  with  a  long  face  and  a  squint.  Envy  and  malevo- 
lence—  they  might  have  stood  for  types  of  those  passions, 
and  their  ayes  seemed  to  cast  a  balofnl  influence  as  they 
passed  round  the  table,  provoking  from  every  one  toUovoci 
expressions  of  dUlike,  anger,  and  contempt. 

"  Steiger,  old  fellow,"  said  Babelschweitz,  in  a  lull  of 
the  mad  merriment,  "you  don't  look  well ;  lost  your  voice, 
quarrelled  wilb  your  tailor,  or  what  is  the  matter?  Pass 
him  the  bottle,  Klopfenheim." 

'■  Herr  Steiger,"  said  Zadaka,  rising  with  dignitv  and 
true  courtesy,  "  the  Apollo  Club  drinks  to  you.  Gentle- 
men, I  propose  the  health  of  Herr  Steiger,  the  accomplished 
author  of'  First  Stndies  for  the  Harpsichord.' " 

The  toast  was  drank  with  tremendous  "vivaa  "  and 
clashes  of  instruments,  bnt  Herr  Stelser  did  not  rise  to 
reply.  When  the  clamors  for  Steiger  actually  grew 
violent,  he  rose  slowly,  and  with  a  malignant  glance  at 
Zadaka.  '  "*  *' 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  Apollo  Club,"  he  said,  "  I  am  sur- 
prised to  find  to-nighl^  on  the  festival  in  honor  ofoaryoung 
E.ius  or  our  young  failure  of  the  future,  a  non-member  in 
chair,  and  more  etpecially  such  a  non- member.  I 
have  been  before  now  accused  of  uttering  slanders  against 


and  that  dislike.  I  have  found  from  the  friend  from 
Vienna  who  titt  beside  me,  that  this  man  goes  by  an  ai- 
lumed  name.  His  real  name  be  conceals,  and  wby? — 
because  it  has  been  disgraced." 

Zadaka  seemed  going  to  rush  at  hi*  enemy,  but  I  and 
Babelschweitz  restrained  and  consoled  him. 

"  Yei,  I  say  disgraced,  and  when  I  tell  you  bis  infamona 
name,  you  wilt  know  that  he  Is  the  incomparable  Tillain  who 
was  everywhere   believed  in  Vieooa  to  have  poisoned  hli 
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friend  — the  divine  Mourt  —  to  conceal  his  thefts  ftoB 
him.     That  man,  Antonio  Salieri,  titi  there  before  yoc' 

Uy  blood  turned  icy  with  horror.  1  had  beard  of  nd> 
a  report  as  one  generally  believed  in  Vienna;  twl  even  if 
it  waa  true,  how  could  Zadaka  be  Sslieri  T  I  had  new 
even  beard  bim  mention  Vienna.  He  had  always  sp<Aea 
of  Mozart  with  a  love  that  bordered  on  idolatry,  and  t 
regret  that  was  almoat  overwhelming.  I  urged  him  to  rist 
and  deny  this  diteraceful  calumny,  and  I,  with  my  own 
hands,  would  expel  and  challenge  this  slanderET. 

To  my  horror  Zadaka  stood  up,  but  he  regarded  bm 
with  vacant  eyes,  and  uttered  only  incoherent  words.  Hs 
pointed  to  the  closed  door,  and  said.  — 

"  Who  it  that  man  in  black,  with  the  face  turned  frnn 
us,  who  is  enlering  the  doorV  He  a«ksforme;fae  tumsUs 
face  I  it  is  Woirgangl  Wolfgang,  do  not  repolte  me!  Its 
guilty.     Jl  is  I  — I,  thy  friend  Fran*  "  — 

And  as  he  said  theie  terrible  words,  the  old  man  Ittg- 
sered  a  step  forward  with  hands  upraised,  and  then  M 
Heavily  on  the  floor,  as  we  all  thought,  dead. 

"  See  now,"  said  Steiger,  "  if  T  calumniated  the  mtn. 
Karl  Waldstein,  you  were  well  saved  from  such  a  fatbernn- 
law." 

IV.      THR  REqUlEH. 

It  was  two  days  after  the  great  triumph  of  my.opera,  the 
news  of  which  had  been  the  first  rounds  that  broke  on  lh« 
ear  of  tbe  old  man,  whose  consciousness  after  his  fit  at  iht 
Cafd  Apollo  had  but  slowly  returned.  I  waa  sitting  wilk 
him  one  bright  evening,  soon  after  his  return  to  reaioii,  anl 
Lisa,  dear  Lisa,  to  whom  I  was  toon  to  be  married,  vas 
gone  10  the  Curl!  to  ask  him  to  come  and  read  to  her  father 
some  prayers  of  the  Church,  when  he  awoke,  and  »tda% 
me,  tat  up,  and  begged  me  to  come  nearer  to  bim.  leaat 
and  aat  by  the  bed,  holding  his  thin  while  handa. 

"  Ah,  my  son,  my  dear  son  I "  he  said,  "  you  did  right  to 
rebuke  my  tin  by  rHfusing  my  request  about  your  open. 
You  nerd  not  tell  me  you  lovd  Lisa,  for  you  still  love  * 
poor  disgraced  wretch  like  me.  Ah,  you  have  a  |Dad 
heart,  and  Heaven  will  smile  upon  you.  Although,  ftr  lU 
yon  know,  1  may  be,  atperhaptall  Ratisbon  now  thinks  UK, 
tbe  murderer  of  Uoiart,  yet  still  you  watch  and  guard  me 
with  a  faithful  love,  and  all  because  1  am  tbe  father  rf 

"  Not  for  that  alone,"  I  said. 

"  No,  you  are  grateful  to  me  for  what  I  taught  jn. 
Alatl  what  can  talent  teach  genius?  But  I  am  no  nf 
derer,  so  you  need  not  shudder  when  I  touch  you.  Uy 
great  sin  was  one  of  ambition,  and  its  fruit  fell  on  me  tno 
cruthed  me  into  poverty  and  obscurity.  My  time  on  earth 
ie  but  short;  hear  me  tell  the  tale  briefiv.  I  and  Mouit 
were  fellow-students  and  dear  friends.  At  one  time  i  tll^ 
paased  him  on  the  harpsichord,  and  even  gained  apriie  fir 
which  he  failed.  A  year  later  he  flew  past  me  intherace, 
and  I  grew  envious.  Still  keeping  his  friendship,  I  lalMd 
secret  intrigues  to  drive  him  from  Vienna,  where  1  dreaded 
his  rivaln-.  I  embittered  bis  life,  I  helped  to  shorten  it-  I 
wat  ambitious,  and  deapair  made  me  long  fer  hia  desta. 
At  last  his  heart  ceased  to  beat  with  its  full  activity.  I 
taw  bim  grow  hectid',  in  hb  eye*  came  a  strange  uoDatnrtl 
fire.  I  feared,  yet  I  rejoiced.  1  nrged  him  to  fresh  studies, 
to  more  toil,  lo  more  passionate  outourttt  of  his  art,  feeliu 
that  ha  waa  doomed  to  early  death,  and  di-ceiviag  myMn 
with  the  thought,  inspired  bv  Satan,  that  a  few  years  mot* 
would  raise  me  to  f^me.  When  overpowered  with  fatigti^ 
I  urged  bim  to  more  wine ;  uncootcioua  almost  of  my  own 

to  murder  the  devil  led  r 
wore  its  fragile  tenement  of  clay.  He  sank,  and  in  alnc^ 
his  last  hours  he  gave  me  the  fatal  gifl  of  two  unGnisliid 
operas,  the  works  of  his  youth.  Again  I  wat  temjited,  tna 
fell.  I  set  up  openly,  as  an  imitator  of  my  dead  fnend,  sad 
wove  into  my  opera  the  airs  which  I  had  stolen  and  cob- 
pleted.  My  success  at  first  was  great.  At  la>t  mm* 
Steiger  of  thoee  days,  jealous  of  me,  repm^ed  that  I  ut" 
MSS.  of  Mozart.  Duplicates  of  two  airs  I  had  used  «ett 
found  at  M^deborg,  and  my  teoret  was  diaoovered.    Tba 
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CMIM  that  terrible  rumor,  and  I  chugod  my  nmme  and  fled. 
Ah,  do  not  dMpiM  me,  lieber  Karl.  I  have  Ntrned  deeplj, 
hot  I  h&ve  ntpinted  deep)/.  Yoa  have  not  auffered  the 
temptatioDi  tbnt  1  aoderirent.  Toa  were  not  a  min  of 
t&lent  and  aiabition  crashed  bjr  a  ffeaio*  whom  yon  hud 
once  anrpawed  —  jou  knoT  not  l£e  bitrerneai  of  that. 
From  the  moment  I  utole  those  thoughts  of  Mosu-t'B,  il' 
I  had  writteD  the  muaic  thej  (iag  in  heaven,  I  could  nerer 
baTe  railed  myaeir  to  fame.  Hie  deTil  tempred  ma,  and 
paid  ma,  as  he  always  payi  hia  Tictima,  in  bate  monejr 
that  will  not  paw.  Ah,  mj  ton,  how  I  hare  tafTeredl 
How  can  I  with  to  live  now  but  for  roa  and  lAia  ?  Whera 
iaLtuV- 

"  She  ia  gone  to  the  Cm'^'a  ;  iha  wilt  ipon  return,  dear 
&ther." 

"  8aj  that  again.  Yei,  I  have  be«n  a  Tather  to  jon,  and 
hare  loved  you  as  one.  You  will  not  feraake  ma  I  Yon 
will  not  let  iiteigercome  here  to  insult  a  dying  man  ?  ** 

"  If    the  lieut  coniei  in  here,. he  shall  go  out  by  that 

The  old  man  wa*  too  feeble  to  spakk,  bat  he  pressed  my 
hand  in  grstituda. 

"  I  aee  Lisa  and  the  good  old  Cur<  earning  up  the  straat. 
She  has  given  him  her  arm.     How  beautiful  she  looks  1 " 

"  Thank  God  that  I  shall  see  heruain  before  I  die  t  I 
feel  »  Btrange  increasing  weight  at  my  heart.  I  feci  throngh 
the  darknesi  for  the  outstretched  hand  of  God." 

As  I  watched  the  now  ezhaosted  man,  Lisa  and  the 
Cur^  entered.  We  knelt  in  prayer  around  the  bed  of  the 
old  Chapel-maiter,  and  aa  we  rose  he  blessed  and  embraced 

"  Lisa,  my  darling,"  he  si^  feeblr,  "go'into  Ihe  inner 
roomaudplaymethe'Requiem'of  Mozart.  It  braalha*  the 
TOy  soul  of  Christian  hope,  and  I  read  In  it  assurances  of 
forgiveness  and  of  peace.  Weep  not  for  me,  Lisa.  I  am 
happy  now.  Tbe  guilt  has  been  li  ted  like  the  mill-stone 
from  my  heart.  I  am  at  peace  now.  Karl,"  and  he  joined 
onr  hands,  "  lead  her  to  the  inner  room.  I  would  hear  some 
last  strains  of  the  muiic  that  I  have  loved  so  long.  The 
CnnS  will  pray  with  me  here." 

Lisa  was  still  weeping ;  I  kissed  ber.hnd  sat  down  myself 
at  the  piano;  and  toen  arose  like  an  emanation  the  glori- 
ous mu^c  that  the  dying  composer  wrote  for  bis  own  inter- 
ment. Strange  muffied  processionB  full  of  despair  seemed 
to  pace  past  me  through  a  world  full  of  snffennr  and  sor- 
row. Every  variety  of  hnm:in  grief  lUe  poeltliinker  had 
embodied  in  those  awful  slraina,  broken  by  loud  wailings 
and  passionate  ou(bunts  of  grief;  but  by  degrees  tba 
mnaic  m^tlted  into  light, and  there  dlSused.itselfthrougbont 
the  Requiem  glimpses  of  inefTabie  brigbtnera.  Through 
the  open  doors  of  the  tomb  we  saw  tbe  widening  glory  of 
the  heaven  where  tears  are  wiped  away  from  every  eye.  I 
had  paused  for  a  moment  in  a  sudden  relapse  of  grief, 
when  a  auppreased  cry  and  a  low  call  from  the  Curd  aroused 
both  me  and  Lisa. 

We  hurried,  and  found  tbe  Corri  striving  in  vain  to  keep 
the  old  man  in  bed.  He  seemed  wandering.  Hia  eyes 
were  anxious  but  joyful  in  expression  ;  he  was  stretching 
ont  hia  arms  towards  the  door. 

"  Do  you  not  see  bf  m  ?  "  he  add.  "  There  is  Wolfgang 
then.  Why  do  ^ou  not  greet  him,  Lisa,  Karl,  Feinhart  ? 
He  is  no  longer  in  funer^  clothes,  his  face  is  brisbt  with 
the  glory  of  heaven  :  and  see,  he  smiles  and  holds  his  hand 
out  to  me.    Cruel,  cruel,  not  to  let  me  grasp  it  1 " 

"  Dear  lather,"  I  said,  "you  only  dream  ;  there  Is  no  one 
there.    See,  I  will  open  the  door." 

I  opened  the  door,  and  the  evening  sua  from  the  garden 
hurst  in  as  if  a  god  had  entered.  As  it  deluged  the  room, 
the  great  flood  of  holy  brightness  fall  fall  across  the  bad  of 
the  dying  man. 

"  Yes,  there  he  passes  away  into  tba  light,  smiling  and 
beckoning  to  me.  I  am  forgiven,  I  am  free.  The  journey 
to  the  bright  city  baa  begun.  Farewell,  Lisa,  core  of  my 
beartt    Farewell,   liaber,  lieber  Karl;  Heavm 


guide  yoa  aa  it  has  uver  done !  Farewell,  dear  brother  1 
Wolfgang,  dear  Wolfnng,  I  follow!  " 
Then  the  head  sank ;  a  chuige  pasaad  over  the  fiwa.    It 


was  the  shadow  of  the  wings  of  the  Angal  of  Death.  The 
old  Chapel-master  lav  dead  In  the  soft  evening  light,  and 
in  the  full  gltKj  of  tne  sunset  we  knelt  round  the  bed  and 
prayed  for  the  passing  soul. 
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To  the  average  English  understanding  tbe  typical 
archmologist  or  antiquarian  must  ba  a  sore  puzzle,  tx  at 
least  he  would  be  a  sore  puzzle  if  the  average  English 
understanding  ever  troubled  itself  to  try  to  account  for  the 
existence  of  aovtbing  that  is  not  more  or  leaa  a  reproduction 
of  itself.  And  tba  averu(a  Engliahman  Is  in  the  habit  of 
■etiinr  down  all  things  that  do  not  seem  instantly  proRta- 
ble  to  himself  as,  on  the  whole,  unworthr  his  serious  atten- 
tion. Everything  that  is  old,  and  that  does  not  seem  to  ba 
jntimatnly  connected  with  nineteenth-century  ^ins  and 
pleasures,  and  what  be  calls  progress  and  cmllzation,  is 
passed  by  as  practically  worthless;  deaervine  only  of  being 
stowed  away  in  those  singularly  dull  institntioos,  known  aa 
museums,  which  exist  all  over  the  country,  but  which  aj^ 
parently  are  frequented  by  nobody  at  all. 

The  objects  of  the  love  of  these  antiquarians  vary,  In- 
deed, in  tfaeir  degrees  of  unattractiveness.  Coins,  for 
instance,  and  medals  are  among  the  dullest  of  the  dull 
things  that  fanatical  collectors  gather  together ;  but  what 
Is  their  dalness  compared  to  tbe  dulness  of  inscriptions? 
What  can  posbibly  be  the  reaaon  for  gathering  together  a 
host  of  Inscriptions  which  nobody  can  read  without  the 
greatest  difficuUy,  and  which  tell  nothing  more,  when  they 
are  really  made  out,  than  that  somebodv  did  something,  at 
some  period  or  other,  which  ia  not  of  the  smallest  interest 
to  any  but  a  few  scholars  who  care  for  nothing  bnt  old  ' 
books  ?  Illuminated  old  books  —  they  generally  go  b v  tha 
name  of  "  illuminated  missals  "  —  are  (]uite  another  thinf^ 
because  of  tbe  beauty  of  their  paintings ;  and  If  their 
contents  are  of  the  Papistical  kind,  that  S  of  small  Impoiv 
tance,  as  one  need  not  read  "  the  writing,"  which  in  truth 
is  usually  very  difficult  to  read,  and  so  can  do  no  harm. 
They  are  interesting,  too,  as  showing  that  even  in  the 
dark  s«es  there  was  some  artistic  feelioz  among  the  peo- 
ple ;  while  their  colors  are  lovely.  "  Why,  yoa  have  got 
the  new  London  green  here  1 "  exclaimed  a  vouag  lady  not 
long  ago,  wbcu  she  iraa  shown  one  of  tne  manuscript 
treaaurea  of  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford ;  an  exclama- 
tion which  might  possibly  have  indicated  the  commence- 
ment of  a  complete  revolution  of  thought  in  the  mind  of 
the  young  parson  who  uttered  ib 

Architectural  relics,  again,  possess  widely  different  de- 
grees of  attractiveness  or  non- attractiveness  for  the  nos' 
arehteolodcal  observer.  There  are  some  persons,  it  is  troa, 
and  chiefly,  we  have  observed,  among  women,  whose  one 
idea  seams  to  be  that  whatever  looks  excessively  old  must 
be  of  peculiar  Interest  and  value.  Such  persons  are  to  be 
spoken  of  with  the  sincerest  regard,  eapeciallv  when  thev 
really  are  of  that  sex  which  values  novelty  as  identical  with 
beauty,  and  rarely  cares  for  architacture  in  any  khape 
whatever.  There  is  always  something  to  be  made  out  of  a 
person  who  loves  what  is  old,  or  at  least  exhibits  a  modest 
uninstrncted  faith  in  that  which  has  survived  throuch 
generations  long  gone  by.  Firat  of  all,  he  —  or  it  ahould 
rather  be  said,  she  — is  above  the  vulgar  love  for  the 
fashionable  and  the  new.  She  cannot  be  one  of  those  who 
think  Parts  the  moat  delightful  city  in  the  world  beeaosa 
In  every  fifUi  or  sixth  shop  is  written  up  the  m^ki  word 
"  nouveautds."  She  must  possess  within  herself  tha  el»- 
ments  of  the  true  historic  inttinct,  and  be  able  to  regard 
humanity  aa  a  whole,  and  ree<M^ize  in  tha  life  of  iboee 
who  have  l>aen  dead  for  thousands  of  years,  the  elementary 
beginnings  of  tbe  life  of  to-day.  She  might  even  he  sus- 
ceptible of  philological  speoulaUons,  and  feet  a  poaitlra 
interest  In  her  own  Sanscrit  origin. 

Such  thinkers,  as  hsa  been  just  observed,  are  naoally  to 
t>e  found  among  women ;  for  men,  fbr  the  most  part,  in- 
stinctively begin  to  discriminate,  and  an  anipldons  of 
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beiDK  taken  in.  Their  hith  !□  the  retica  of  the  put  ii 
lugll/  mingled  with  doubt,  jtut  ai  thej  receive  the  user- 
tioQS  of  the  clerical  profetiion  with  little  of  that  unquei- 
tioning  assent  which  it  yielded  by  women.  They  are 
prone  to  regard  the  enthuiiastic  antiquarian  a*  a  being  of 
•omewbat  limited  capacitiei,  and  ai  a  personage  wboM 
opbfons  in  matters  of  real  life  are  of  little  worth.  This 
is  pure  Fhiliitiniam,  indeed,  which  cannot  conceive  a  real 
dSTotion  to  literary  or  artistic  caltiTation  to  be  consistent 
with  that  thorough  consecration  of,  the  faculties  to  one's 
bauness  or  profession  which  alone,  as  they  faacy,  can 
ensure  auccega.  It  is  quite  posiible  that  some  of  die  pa- 
tients of  a  certain  diitinguisbed  London  surgeon  would 
begin  to  doubt  his  professional  skill,  if  they  knew  that  he 
was  one  of  the  ablest  proficients  in  the  art  of  etching  that 
England  can  produce.  If  George  Grote  the  bistorian  had 
been  known  oy  the  customers  of  his  bank  to  i>e  a  fiddler 
as  well  u  a  devoted  student  of  Greek  literature,  would 
they  not  have  been  more  than  doubtful  aa  to  the  soundness 
of  his  views  on  the  nature  of  inveitmentt,  and  preferred  a 
banker  who  knew  nothing  in  tbe  world  alwut  any  coinage 
but  that  which  passes  current  to^lay?  How  many,  too, 
are  there  who  are  aware  that  music  was  tbe  special  recrea- 
tion of  that  most  crabbed  and  profoundest  of  writers  on 
jurisprudence,  Jeremv  Bentham  himself? 

Now  and  then,  indeed,  the  world  is  right  in  its  suipi' 
ciona,  when  it  sees  an  incongruous  subject  perpetually 
thrnst  forward  at  inappropriate  times,  and  the  coarlatan  in 
the  domain  of  Ihouglit  suggests  the  presence  of  tbe  rogue 
in  another.  Some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  there  was  a 
hard-headed  and  old-fashioned  canon  of  Christ  Church, 
who  bad  the  charge  of  the  College  funds,  and  who  kept 
them  at  a  well-known  London  banking-houae,  where  the 
'  chief  partner  made  excessive  profession!  of  religion. 
"  What  does  the  man  mean  ?  "  said  tbe  old  canon  ;  "  iriien- 
ever  I  go  up  about  the  College  accounts,  he  begins  talking 
about  theology.  I  am  sure  there  is  something  wrong  be- 
hind the  scenes."  And  he  withdrew  the  College  money 
accordingly;  and  not  long  afterwardi  the  three  partnera 
in  the  hanK  were  all  arraigned  and  convicted  for  felony. 

So,  too,  there  are  antiquariana,  who,  though  perlectly 
honest  in  their  love  for  the  antique,  are  yet  lo  undiscrimi- 
nating  in  their  passion  that  they  give  a  sort  of  colorto  the 
scoffs  of  the  non-antiquariau  portion  of  the  human  race. 
A  relic  may  be  very  old,  and  yet  very  ugly,  or  very  worth- 
less. There  are  many  deluded  souls,  though  they  can 
hardly  be  classed  among  antiquarians,  who  believe  in  the 

Siceless  value  of  a  Queen  Anne's  farthing ;  whereas  these 
rthings  are  simply  scarce,  and  can  be  got  any  day,  by 
any  weli-instructed  collector,  for  the  sum  of  five  shillings. 
Then  there  is  the  ultra-Goihic  race,  who  hold  that  every 
church,  castle,  house,  window,  moulding,  or  sample  of  wood 
or  iron,  produced  between  the  reigns  of  King  John  and 
Henry  the  Seventh,  mutt  be  admirable,  and  worthy  of 
imitation.  Are  not  the  results  of  this  illusion  to  be  seen 
everywhere?  Is  there  a  town  in  England  where  some 
grotesque  erection  is  not  justified  by  its  ari'hitect  on  the 
grouna  that  all  its  details  are  taken  from  some  mediieval 
example  ?  As  if  the  human  race  in  the  Gothic  period 
was  freed  from  that  intermixture  of  men  of  naturally 
bad  artistic  proclivities  which  trouble  us  so  grievously  in 
these  latter  days. 

Tbe  love  of  what  is  old  is,  indeed,  often  an  undiscrimi- 
natlng  tenderness,  or  itia  narrow  in  its  conceptions,  or  is 
hampered  by  its  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  true  archicology, 
aa  a  science  of  no  little  importance  towards  the,  elucidation 
of  the  hislorv  of  mankind.  It  is  not  mere  natural  obtuse- 
ness,  so  much  aa  a  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  basis  on 
which  all  history  rests,  which  makes  men,  not  simply  in- 
different to  antiquarian  studies,  but  careless  as  to  their 
relative  degrees  of  importance,  even  when  they  are  by  no 
,  means  abiolutely  indifferent  to  Lhem.  Mere  antiquarian i am 
is,  in  truth,  nothing  but  a  form  of  dilettante  work,  which  is 
very  harmless,  and  produces  practically  pleasant  resultx. 
Such,  too,  is  the  purely  artistic  study  of  tne  achievements 
of  the  past,  which  draws  and  measures  buildings  and  their 
details  with  a  view   to  their  modern  application  in  the 


buildings  of  the  day.  But  this  is  not  true  ardueoloi^, 
whose  office  it  is  to  aid  in  the  uplifUng  of  the  veil  thAt 
hides  the  life  of  our  fathers  from  our  eyes,  under  the  feel- 
ing that  they  were  our  fathers,  and  that  our  ezlsting  lif^ 
socwl,  political,  and  relinous,  is  the  lineal  deacendiuit  of 
the  life  which  exhibited  itself  In  these  lone-buried  or  loi^ 
mbnnderstood  remains,  which  the  enlightened  obserra- 
now  studies  with  ever-Iucreaaiug  ardor  and  delight.  Aa  it 
happens,  too,  it  ia  in  those  very  r«lics  of  antiquity  which 
have  leaat  cbarm  for  the  lover  of  the  picturesque  tliat  tbe 
real  archKologist  finds  hia  most  important  treasures.  We 
may  leam  nothing  from  the  most  gorgeona  windows,  the 
most  daringly  constructed  of  vaults,  the  most  perfect  ef 
sculptures ;  while  in  the  position  of  a  few  bricks,  or  tbe 
foundations  of  a  hidden  wall,  or  a  long-buried  pathwAv  oe 
well,  we  may  light  upon  the  key  to  nistorical  problems 
which  have  hitherto  baffled  the  aculest  critics  and  the  owit 
learned  students. 

Just  now,  too,  the  scientific  study  of  these  living  moQD- 
menta  of  the  paat  ia  of  more  than  ordinary  imporuacfi. 
Every  old  belief  ii  breaking  uparound  ua.  Everything  ia 
turning  out  to  be  a  "  myth."  The  very  word  "  myth,"  not 
very  long  ago  quite  a  novelty  in  the  world  of  letterr,  has 
come  to  be  so  popular  aa  lo  be  almost  of  tbe  nature  of 
slang.  Of  course  it  is  not  in  Johnspn;  but  then  even  such 
a  uni versa Ily-uaed  word  (nowadays)  ai  "  humbug  "  is  not 
in  Johnson.  In  Johnson's  days,  indeed,  nobody  had 
thought  out  the.  idea  of  myths,  as  such  ;  --■*  -*  ' '' 


sharpened  intelligence  how  people  erol  on  wiib- 
out  myths.  Perhaps  they  were  all  the  happier  for  knowing 
nothing  about  them ;  and  perhaps,  on  tbe  whole,  tbfy 
were  not.  At  any  rate  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
notion  of  mvths  is  now  so  fashionable,  that  we  are  in  dan- 
ger of  having  it  overrun  the  whole  field  of  histtaicil 
knowledge,  while  the  word  itself  has  become  so  common 
that  most  people  uie  it  in  the  sense  of  a  simply  fictitioos 
statement.  It  is  therefore  preiiminently  the  preaeat  lime- 
lion  of  archeology  to  come  in  and  assure  us  that  every- 
thing that  we  do  not  know  in  detail  is  not  necessarily  a 
myth.  And  very  grateAil  ought  many  minds  ta  be  ftr 
such  a  result,  it  is  really  extremely  disagreeable  to  b« 
daiiluiionni  to  the  formidable  extent  which  some  peofde 
seem  to  delight  in.  Of  course  there  are  an  endless  number 
of  superstitions  which  it  ia  quite  proi.er  to  get  rid  of ;  and 
for  those  superstitions  which  affect  a  man's  religious  belief 
and  his  personal  conduct  towards  his  family  and  friends, 
not  one  word  of  excuse  ia  to  be  put  forward.  The  whole 
multitude  of  lupematural  atoriea  which  are  Ibund  mixed  up 
with  the  earliest  record  of  all  nations  must  also  be  relegated  - 
to  the  mythical  region,  or  set  down  as  mere  inventions  of 
the  poetical  or  the  prieatly  mind. 

But  what  is  ao  unpleasant,  and  in  reality  so  eminently 
nn-bistorical,  ia  that  iconoclastic  apirlt  which  dnniolishei 
the  legendary  hiatory  of  remote  ages  solely  for  the  pleasura 
of  demoliahing  it.  These  literary  Pharisees,  who  seem 
ever  to  be  saying  to  oa,  "  I  am  wi^er  than  thou,"  have  no 
more  claim  to  toleration  than  other  Pharisees  or  iconoclasts. 
It  is  an  abominable  thing  ihat  they  should  go  about  hitting 
right  and  left,  and  smashing  truths  and  errors  together, 
like  those  theological  Puritans  who  robbed  England  of 
innumerable  treasures  of  art,  in  their  horror  of  anything 
that  waa  or  might  be  Papiaticat.  What  if  there  are  s 
.  great  many  things  in  Livy  and  Dionyaius  of  Ualicarnaasos, 
to  Bay  nothing  of  Herodotus  himself,  that  are  unquestiona- 
bly fictione,  and  others  in  which  it  is  diiScult  to  say  where 
the  fictions  end  and  the  facts  begin  ?  Why  should  we 
place  ourselves  abjectly  at  the  feet  of  those  dettrnctives 
who,  for  instance,  treat  the  whole  history  of  the  foundation 
of  Bome  aa  if  it  were  a  legend  with  no  solid  foundations 
of  truth,  and  evolve  a  new  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  tb* 
great  Roman  republic  out  of  the  deptfas'of  their  own  cchi- 
sciousness  ?  'Those  who  have  studied  the  advances  made 
by  our  universily  and  school  teachrrs,  and  of  those  formi- 
dable young  Udies  who  are  now  threatening  lo  beat  iheir 
brothers  in  tbe  contest  of  learning,  are  satisfied  that  it  ia 
quite  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  we  know  anything  at  sU 
anout  the  real  origin  and  growth  of  Rome  In  ita  eai^iest 
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dajTi.  We  can  odIj  mkke  sueiMa  at  tbe  truth,  arfd  we 
miut  alwaja  do  thU  with  a  full  recosnitioD  of  the  teoclency 
to  ouCrageoua  exaggeration  which  a  the  characteristic  of 
legendary  recordi.  When  number  or  Bixe,  for  example,  ii 
mentioned,  we  must  begin  hy  diridfng  eveiything  bjr  ten, 
or  even  twenty;  beoauae,  a«  a  mi>derately  high  hill 
looks  like  a  mightr  moontaiii  when  looming  through 
tbe  miat,  ao  it  ia  with  the  tales  told  of  one's  great-grand- 
father*. 

Ai  to  Rome,  in  particular,  there  ia  but  one  aafe  method ; 
natnely,  that  of  taking  ita  political  constitution  as  it  existed 
in  what  ia  politely  termed  the  historic  period,  and  tracing 
its  institutions  backwards  to  their  origin  in  the  legendary 
period,  and  iben  resting  satisfied  that  no  more  ia  to  be 
known.  Happily,  tbe  most  myth-loving  of  deatroyers  be- 
liere  that  all  inatitutions  have  an  origin  \  only  they  have 
an  invincible  dialike  to  believe  that  the  legendary  stories 
that  have  come  down  to  ua  supply  a  aubstantiallv-  correct 
account  of  tliat  origin,  and  that  ibus  we  do  really  know 
very  nearly  an  much  about  the  actual  history  of  these  early 
agea  aa  we  believed  that  we  knew  in  the  pre-mythical 
period  when  those  who  now  are  old  were  atill  boys  at 
tchool.  A  lai^e  portion  of  the  first  book  of  Llvy  is  to  be 
aet  down  as  lotally  valueless.  It  was  the  work  ot  a  credu- 
lous age.  All  those  old~world  tales  about  Romulus  and 
Remus,  and  the  rape  of  the  Sabines,  and  tbe  fights  with  Veii 
and  the  VoUcians,  and  Tarquinlus  Friscus,  and  Ancus 
UartiuB,  and  Serviua  Tulliua,  and  the  horrid  conduct  of 
the  second  Tarquinlus,  are  not  worth  serioua  attention. 
Nobodjr  knows  anything  about  the  real  facts,  and  it  is  an 
imposition  on  tbe  undere  tan  ding  to  accept  the  story  of 
Livy  aa  giviog  a  practically  correct  idea  of  the  condition 
of  the  Roman  people  and  government  during  the  sixth, 
■Bventh,  and  eighth  centuriea  before  the  Chriatian  era. 

Nevarthelesa,  there  are  now  to  be  aeen  in  London  and  in 
Oxford  a  series  of  photographs  which  establish  the  aub- 
atantiai  truth  of  tbe  traditional  history  which  was  current 
among  tile  educated  classes  of  Rome  during  the  Augustan 
•f^  and  whiL'h  tbe  criticism  of  the  later  echoola  of  modern 
hutorians  baa  labored  to  demolish.  The  Roman  corre- 
■pondents  of  the  London  newaftepera  have  occasionally 
apoken  of  the  excavaliona  which  have  been  made  in  Rome 
tfuring  tbe  laat  twenty  years,  at  tbe  expense  of  the  late 
French  Emperor  and  of  the  Prussian  Government,  and  of 
an  English  Arcbsolc^ical  Society,  of  which  the  most  ener- 
getic member,  if  not  Uie  founder  and  chief  supporter,  was 
Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  whose  "  Glossarv  of  Architecture  "  and 
other  kindred  books  have  so  materially  aided  in  the  revival 
of  the  study  of  Gothic  architecture  in  Rome.  But  few  per- 
sona are  aware  that  while  personally  proaecuting  his  re- 
searches into  tbe  buried  history  of  the  Rome  of  the  post, 
Mr.  Parker  baa  expended  a  very  considerable  sum  in  the 
execution  of  more  than  three  thousand  photc^raphs  of 
ever^  important  fragment  of  Roman  remains  which  can 
eincidate  the  actual  history  of  Rome,  from  its  very  earlieat 
foundation  down  to  the  mediteval  period,  adding  to  this 
strictly  historical  collection  photosrapha  of  all  (he  best 
Gmco-Roman  sculpture  in  the  collections  of  the  Vatican 
and  the  Capitol.^ 

The  value  of  these  photographs,  from  their  literal  truth, 
cannot  be  over-estimated ;  and  they  furnish  the  moat  im- 
portant contribution  to  historical  knowledge  which  the  art 
of  photography  has  yet  supplied.  No  drawings  made  by 
hand  can  be  depended  upou  for  perfect  accuracy  in  such 
minute  details  of  measurement  as  are  essential  to  the 
arguments  which  are  to  be  founded  upon  them  ;  and  more- 
over, many  ol  the  photographs  were  made  by  the  aid  of  the 
mapneaian  light,  as  they  are  transcripts  of  work  which  lies 
ID  the  denpest  darkness.  This  is  the  case,  not  only  in  cer- 
taun  portions  of  the  earlieat  walls  and  fortifications  of  the 
ancient  city,  but  in  the  catacombs  generally ;  and  it  is  not 
a  little  interesting  and  instructive  to  notice  the  contrast 
between  the  engraved  copies  which  have  been  made  from 
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the  paintings  in  the  catecombs  and  the  photographic  re- 
productions whjcb  now  for  the  first  time  acquaint  the  un- 
travelled  student  with  the  actual  realities.  Unhappily,  the 
dishonesty  of  theological  controversy  has  perverted  the  real 
truth  concerning  many  of  these  pointings,  and  it  ia  not  sur- 
prising tliat  to  tbe  extreme  party  in  Rome  Mr.  Parker'a 
perseverance  in  his  researches  was  by  no  means  welcome. 
He  waa  fortunate  enough,  indeed,  ia  soon  securing  the 
favor  and  support  both  of  the  Pope  and  of  Cardinal  Anto- 
nelli  in  bis  labors,  the  Cardinal  personally  aympalbizing 
with  bim  as  being  himself  somelning  of  an  arcliffiolosist 
and  a  collector  of  antiquities.  It  is  notorious,  too,  mat 
Antonelli  is  no  friend  to  the  extreme  party  in  Rome,  and 
that  he  would  scorn  all  opposition  to  Mr.  Purker's  work  on 
the  ground  of  his  being  on  Englishman  and  a  Protestant. 
In  ^t,  he  actually  gave  him  ]iermission  to  have  photo- 
graphs taken  from  the  treasures  of  the  Museum  of  Chria- 
tian Antiquities  at  the  Lateran,  no  permission  even  to  en- 
grave them  having  ever  been  given  before. 

These  long-standing  hindrances  to  tbe  study  of  the  many 
treasures  that  Rome  contains  do  not,  indeed,  exist  under 
the  present  Italian  Goverumeat ;  but  unfortunately  that 
Government  itself  has  something  else  to  do  with  its  money 
and  ita  energiea  besides  extensively  prosecuting  reaearcbea 
which  do  not  immediately  tell  upon  politics.  Governments, 
generally,  are  not  much  given  to  care  for  antiquities ;  and 
there  is  a  grievous  leaven  of  Philistiniim  even  in  the  moat 
enlightened  cabinet  of  administrators.  Unless,  then,  the 
money  needed  for  fresh  excavations  is  found  by  foreigners, 
OS  for  some  time  a  fair  amount  of  subicriptiona  were  sup- 
plied by  the  Archmological  Society  in  Rome,  little  more- 
that  ia  very  important  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  way  of 
fresh  discoveries,  la  the  mean  time  the  old  error  about 
tbe  catacombs  will  continue  to  be  maintained  by  the  domi- 
nant clerical  writers  and  their  aupportera,  in  the  face  of  all 
evidence,  the  control  of  the  catacombs  being  still  letl  in  the 
hands  of  the  priests.  In  the  face  of  all  true  archicological 
inquiries,  it  will  atill  be  maintained  that  the  puntings 
which  abound  through  thoae  wonderful  burlal-placee  are  aa 
old  as  the  burials  of  the  early  Christiana  themselvea. 

That  the  earlieat  writers  on  the  subject  should  have 
taken  up  this  notion  was  natural  enough,  for  they  knew 
nothing  of  archKology,  and  little  enough  of  art  ;  and  be- 
sides, ue  supposed  early  use  of  paintings  in  connection 
with  religion  waa  an  admirable  argument  wherewidi  to 
silence  the  Protestant  puritaaism  which  baa  now  bap^ly 
vanished  from  the  worla.  Still  the  clerical  school  of  Ro-- 
man  critics  refuse  to  admit  the  whole  truth,  of  which  Eng- 
lish students  jf  this  vast  series  of  pbotographa  ma^  now 
inform  themselves.  It  ia  ih  vain  that  De  Rossi,  m  his 
great  work,  implies,  without  venturing  to  assert  it,  that  tbe 
frescoes  as  they  are  now  existing  belong  to  the  age  of  the 
martyrdoms.  A  comparison  of  their  character  with  paint- 
ings of  which  the  dates  are  positively  known,  combined 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  procesaea  of  that  mischievous  med- 
dling which  is  called  "  restoration,"  proves  that  fully  three 
fourths  of  tbe  frescoes  belong  Vi  the  latest  reslorationa  of 
the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries. 

There  is,  in  truth,  no  more  misleading  illueion  than  th« 
popular  idea  that  deitructioa  under  tbe  name  of  rastora- 
tion  is  a  product  of  these  latter  unarlistic  days,  and  that 
the  process  which  we  will  name  "  church-wardeniiiug"  !■ 
of  English,  or  Protestant,  or  modem  origin.  Pope  John 
the  Tliird,  in  the  seventh  century,  was  as  mischievous  in 
his  works  aa  any  committee  that  now  ordaina  tbe  restora- 
tion of  a  medinval  church,  with  additions  altogether  new ; 
and  tbe  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  were  at  least  on  a  level 
with  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  in  their  paanion  for 
making  all  old  things  "  as  good  aa  new."  Unfortunate,  at 
the  aame  time,  as  waa  the  Papal  taste  for  "  restorations," 
the  frescoes  actually  thus  "  restored  "  have  been  grievously 
libelled  by  the  drawings  and  engravings  which  have  made 
them  familiar  to  ua.  The  drawinga  themselves  were  un- 
doubtedly made  under  great  disadvantages,  as  they  must 
have  been  made  by  lamplight,  and  aouielimes  are  much  in- 
jured, to  aay  nothing  of  toe  awkward  positions  in  which 
the  artist  muit  have  placed  himself  in  making  them.    Now, 
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tio<reTBr,  cornea  Mr.  Parker,  with  fais  photog;r«pb«r  and  hli 
magDesUa  light,  ud  ahowi  at  what  the  freacora  rejUly 
were.  The  contrut  ii  wandarfu),  and  greatlj  ralaea  our 
conception  of  the  skill  of  those  darkening,  if  not  dark  ages. 
Tbe  figurea  are  often  moat  natural  in  their  conception,  and 
vigorous  and  easy  in  their  treatment.  One  detail,  indeed, 
ought  not  to  be  lorgotten,  aa  bearing  on  the  i.'oatroveraial 
(torms  of  to-day.  The  dr«sa  of  the  Chriatiani  engaged  in 
prajer  corresponds  aa  nearly  aa  possible  to  the  Anglican 
■nrplica  and  atole. 

or  the  nnrestored  paintings  none  that  are  of  a  relij^ona 
character  are  really  older  than  Constantine  the  Great, 
diose  of  the  aecood  and  third  centnries  being  purely  secu- 
lar in  cbarauter,  provlcc  the  nae-  of  the  catacombs  by  the 
Pagans  aa  well  aa  tbe  Christians,  and  inggeating  the  ficti- 
tious oatare  of  that  violent  division  of  lite  and  babita  be- 
tween tbe  adberents  of  the  old  and  the  new  religion  which 
la  believed  in  by  ecclesiastical  writers  in  general.  Aa  pre- 
sented in  these  interesUng  photographs,  the  skill  of  the 
original  fresco-pat ntera,  working  as  they  did  with  artificial 
light,  and  often  lying  upon  their  backs,  —  and  we 
the  reader  that  it  is  by  -  -   


)  means  an  easy  thing  to  paint  in 
fresco,  that  is,  upon  wet  piaster,  while  lying  upon  one'a 
back,  —  muat  have  undoubtedly  been  conaiderabie.  One 
common  subject  was  the  agricnltural  occupations  of  the 
four  seasons,  each  lenaon  heiqg  accompanied  by  ita  attend- 
ant genius,  a  sign  either  of  Pagan  origin,  or  of  the  tolei^ 
•Dce  of  the  early  Chrlitian*  for  the  prevailing  taste  la  art. 

There  is  another  point  which  is  forcibly  bronghf  out  by 
these  photographs.  It  is  made  clear  that  (here  ig  great  ex- 
ag^ration  in  the  popular  view  concerning  the  iotroduclion 
w  burial  by  the  Ctiristians  in  opposition  to  the  heathen 
practice'  of  burning  tbe  dead.  That  the  family  of  the 
Scipios  buried,  instead  of  bnfning,  their  dead,  is  admitted 
on  all  hands.  But  in  fact,  the  custom  of  burning  was  going 
out  of  fashion  in  Roman  societr  long  before  it  was  inQuenced 
by  the  Christian  practice,  in  all  probability  economical 
reasons  were  at  the  root  of  the  chance.  As  tbe  coat  of 
wood  grew  ezccssive,  tbroujth  the  cutting  down  of  the  old 
fbrests,  tbe  expense  of  the  funeral  pile  came  to  be  beyond 
tbe  means  of  the  poorer  multitude.  Burying,  so  far  from 
being  of  purely  CbHstian  invention,  was  a  Jewish  and 
Oriental  custom.  The  Chris^ans  simply  continued  it  from 
their  Jewish  forefathers,  and  they  carried  it  with  them 
wheresoever  they  went.  The  practice  by  degrees  tiecame 
nniversal,  just  as  Greek  had  become  the  universal  iauguage 
of  communication  between  Rome  and  the  various  portions 
of  the  trading  and  literary  worlda  of  the  day. 

These  matters,  however,  are  of  comparatively  small  mo- 
ment contrasted  with  the  gre^t  historical  fact  which  Hr. 
Parker's  photographs  reveal,  and  which  he  is  the  first  to 
have  recojjDized  iu  ita  full  aignificance.  As  has  been 
already  said,  it  has  for  some  time  been  held  by  the  domi- 
nant schools  of  historical  teaching,  that  we  have  no  means 
of  forming  any  latisfnctory  estimate  of  the  actual  condition 
of  the  Roman  people  during  those  early  ages  which  are 
popularly  known  as  the  period  of  the  kinga.  The  tradi- 
tlonal  storiea  which  were  put  into  historical  ahape  by  Liv/ 
ant  not,  it  ia  said,  worth  serious  consideration.  There  may, 
and  there  may  not,  have  been  kings,  though  doubtless  there 
were  some  leaders  of  the  chiefWn  kind,  ruling,  by  some 
means  or  other,  the  obscure  and  slowly-increasing  shep- 
herd population,  which  ultimately  was  developed  ioto  the 
Roman  republic,  and  who  carried  on  a  aeries  of  quarrels, 
which  legend  has  designated  by  the  sounding  title  of  wars. 
But  we  cannot  trace  any  clear  succession  in  these  chiefs,  or 
learn  what  they  actually  achieved,  and  can  onlv  assume 
that  if  ever  there  was  such  a  person  as  the  leaiJer  whom 
tradiiion  called  Romulus,  be  must  have  been  the  mere  head 
of  some  band  of  discontented  or  half-outcast  fbllowera,  who 
settled  down  somewhere  on  tbe  site  of  tbe  vast  city  which 
tiltimately  included  (he  seven  hills  and  the  land  Imme- 
diately adjoining  tbem. 

Let  us  see  what  Mr.  Parker  and  hia  photographa  tell  ua, 
in  contradiction  to  this  now  generally  received  theory,  ii^ 
a  word,  the  excavations  of  the  last  twenty  years  have 
the  actual  foundations,  and  more  than  the  fonnda- 
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tiona  of  enormoas  works,  which  show  that  ai  , 

the  kings,  Rome  was  a  fortlGed  city  of  very  cona 
importance,  and  that  It  contained  an  immense  popnlation 
^verned  by  despotic  mouarchs.  Tbe  fact  of  the  conaCnie- 
Uon  of  an  an  at  citadel  of  great  strength  Id  war,  together 
with  tbe  commencement  of  special  fbrtilications  diseonunned 
after  some  important  event,  is  establisbed  beyond  a  doubL 
The  wells  which  were  constrncted  by  the  chief,  wbom  we 
may  aa  well  call  Romnlna  as  auytbing  else,  for  the  nae  of 
his  garrison  when  driven  to  their  last  resources,  are  still  in 
existence.  Mr.  Parker  had  himself  let  down  into  theaa 
wells,  and  found,  with  what  astonishment  and  delight  may 
be  imagined,  that  in  their  construction  they  are  totallr 
unlike  any  other  welts  iu  Italy,  ancient  and  modern,  witn 
one  solitary  exception.  That  exception  is  to  be  found  in 
the  remains  of  the  old  Etmrian  city  of  Alba  Longa,  which 
was  unquestionably  a  flourishing  place  abont  the  time 
which  tradition  assigns  aa  the  date  .of  the  foundation  <i 
Rome.  There  was  a  report  among  the  poor  people  who 
lived  near  the  walls  of  Romulus,  that  tome  sort  of  old  and 
dried  Dp  well  did  there  exist,  but  of  the  perfect  conditioo 
and  structure  of  tbe  existing  wells  no  one  had  the  slighieal 
knowledge. 

Ihe  peculiarity  of  eonstmction  of  these  welia  Ilea  in  their 
termination  at  their  lower  extremity,  where  they  reach  tha 
body  of  the  water  stored  up.  in  the  reservoir  with  which 
tfaev  communicate  ;  each  well  there  expanding  into  a  coo- 
ical  shape,  so  that  it  precisely  resembles  an  inverted  fanneL 
Such  a  constrDctioD  is  perfectly  useless  if  designed  to  in- 
crease tbe  quantity  of  water  to  be  drawn  up  Uirougb  tha 
well,  and  consequently  it  is  everywhere  unknown,  except,  as 
we  have  said,  iu  a  well  which  communicates  with  a  reser- 
voir of  water,  at  the  ancient  Etrurian  city  of  Alba  Longa, 
now  Palaxauolo.  The  wells  of  Romulu^  and  tbe  sides  HoA 
bottom  of  the  reservdr  into  which  thev  open,  still  exbibit 
remsins  of  the  clay  "  puddling "  with  which  they  were 
made  water-liaht,  the  tufa  in  which  they  are  cut  being 
porous  and  unnt  for  the  storing  of  water.  Hie  identity  or 
the  engineering  ideas  which  prevailed  both  at  Alba  Longa 
and  at  Rome  when  ita  fbundationa  were  laid  Is  thna  clearlr 
made  out ;  and,  so  far,  the  tradition  ia  made  out  whick 
asserts  that  Romulus  came  of  the  fkmlly  ruling  at  Alba 

The  arc,  or  citadel,  which  these  wells  were  meant  to 
supply  with  water,  when  its  inhabitants  were  shut  up  by  a 
beleaguering  force,  is  tbo  original  fortified  place  when 
RomutuB  ruled,  and  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Rima 
Qitadrala.  tie  far  the  mora  moderate  of  tbe  sceptical  acbool 
will  admit,  though  even  this  will  be  contested  bv  those  who 
believe  that  the  old  traditions  are  not  worth  tne  slightest 
consideration.  But  what  is  now  made  evident  from  the 
recent  excavations  aa  interpreted  by  one  who  posaesaea  tbe 
trained  archsological  eye,  and  understands  tbe  true  t«t* 
of  age  in  buildings,  is  tbe  itreat  size  and  importance  of  tha 
very  earliest  buildings  of  Rome.  It  is  clear  that  Home  at 
once  assumed  the  nature  of  a  fortified  city,  and  that  its 
rulers  were  rapidly  in  a  position  to  command  a  vast  amount 
of  enforced  iatior.  The  additions  to  tbe  original  buildings 
exhibit,  moreover,  marked  changes  in  construction,  and  are 
of  extent  and  character  which  precisely  correspond  to  the 
traditionary  ilories  of  the  succession  of  kings  which  ended 
with  the  second  Tarquin.  In  actual  size  the  Roma  Quad- 
rata  was  about  300  yards  long  and  nearly  200  wide.  . 

Its  foundatlona  are  now  at  last  open  to  the  eye,  and  hi 
their  masonry  they  correspond  with  that  of  some  of  the 
chief  cities  of  Etruria.  Thej  are  constructed  of  oblong 
blocks  of  tufh,  four  feet  long  and  two  fixt  high,  roughly 
chipped,  where  not  got  out  of  the  quarry  by  some  alnpfa 
process  of  splitting.  The  borixontal  surfaces  of  the  block* 
were  thus  less  raueh,as  they  followed  the  natural  stratifica- 
tion of  the  stoni!,  Uian  those  at  the  ends.  Tbe  walla  of  this 
date  are  thus  distinguished  by  the  width  of  tl>e  vertical 
joints,  which  are  often  so  large  as  to  allow  a  man  to  thrust 
his  fist  into  tiiem.    No  moriar  was  used  to  bold  thva 

The  first  work  of  Romulus  waa  snnonnded  by  wa&s  rf 
this  kind,  twelve  ttM  thick,  built  tip  against  the  scaipid 
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cUff,  wbioh  wu  cat  ^wt-y  to  make  all  entry  imnoaiibh 
excajA  by  the  gKtei.  ThU  work  crowned  the  Palatine  hill, 
and  ita  coaitructlon  may  now  be  wen  in  Mr.  Pirker'g 
photoj^pht.  It  u  found  nowhere  else  in  I)ome.  Here,  in 
the  Roma  Quadrata,  it*  remaini  are  atill  to  be  »een  on 
three  sides  of  the  original  parallelogram,  in  the  fbuDdations 
oF  the  temple  of  Jupiler  Feretrius,  which  tradition  said  was 
began  ihortly  afl«r  the  foaadiag  of  the  city,  and  in  lorae 
■teps  clow  at  hand.  It  ii  not  a  liule  remarkable,  also,  that 
the  aize  of  each  of  Ibe  ttone*  corresponds  to  the  statement 
ofOioih'Biui  of  Unlicarnaasua,  who  says  that  each  of  them 
was  sumcieol  to  constitute  a  cart-load.  Each  stone,  as  now 
existing  in  this  earliest  work,  b  of  just  that  liie  which,  in 
tbe  tafa  of  which  thoy  consist,  t»  to  this  day  called  hj  the 
Roman  masons  a  cart-load.  Until  the  recent  excavations, 
the  space  covered  by  thie  arx  could  only  have  been  guessed 
at  even  by  those  who  beliered  in  its  riiality  ;  but  now  the 
whole  oF  the  deep  foss,  which  was  cat  on  the  aouthveit 
side  of  the  fort,  when  it  was  first  buiit,  has  been  laid  open. 
Il  lefiaraled  the  fortified  part  of  the  Palatine  irom  the 
onfiirtified  part,  where  the  populAtioa  congregated  in  ordi- 
narr  times. 

Oo  Uie  opposite  side  of  the  arx,  facing  the  hill  of  Satom, 
which  the  Sabiaes,  according  to  the  tradition,  occupied  in 
their  final  conflict  with  the  Romani,  another  feature  now 
expoMd  to  view  has  been  pointed  oat  by  Mr.  Parker,  and 
is  ungularly  suggestive  when  taken  in  connection  with 
some  experiments  made  by  M.  Viollet  le  Ouc,  the  moat 
distinguished  of  French  architects,  for  the  late  Emperor 
Napoleoa,  at  Pierrefoods.  He  had  a  catapult  made  to  try 
how  far  it  was  pouible  to  throw  a  paving-stone  snfEcienCly 
large  to  be  serviceable  in  war ;  and  he  found  that  when 
thrown  from  the  8atamian  hil},  it  would  throw  juat  far 
enough  to  knock  down  a  Roman  standing  upon  the  spot 
where  the  first  fortification  was  raised.  Ubvionily,  there- 
fore, on  the  occupation  of  the  hill  by  the  Sabinea,  it  was 
necMsary  to  heighten  the  wall  of  the  fort  on  the  side  facing 
the  Sabine  camp,  which  involved  the  construction  of  a 
aeries  of  towers  to  serve  as  buttresses  to  hold  it  uu.  The 
remains  of  suih  a  series  are  now  dinoTcred,  with  the  proof 
that  they  were  never  finished,  for  tbe  spaces  between  their 
■idea  are  filled  up  with  concrete  of  the  time  of  the  Republic^ 
Why  were  they  lefl  thus  incomplete?  Clearly  because 
there  was  no  longer  any  necessity  for  protecdon  against  the 
attacks  of  the  Saturnian  hill,  the  treaty  between  the  Sabines 
and  the  Romans  ensaring  future  peace. 

As  soon  as  peace  was  Uiaa  ensured,  it  was  natural  that  a 
Bcw  wall  should  he  made,  to  enclose  the  district  occupied 
by  the  Sabines,  and  to  extend  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  at 
Ita  two  extremities.  It  was  necessary  thus  to  keep  open  a 
oommnnicalion  with  the  Tiber  as'the  bischway  for  provis- 
ions and  the  like,  and  to  include  the  Velian  hill,  to  protect 
the  piincipal  gate.  Hie  remains  of  such  a  wall  are  now 
Tiuble  in  several  places,  and  they  exhltrit  a  form  of  con- 
straetion  in  which  no  practical  maaon  will  hesitate  for  a 
moment  in  recognizing  an  advance  in  the  art  of  building. 
This  advance  may  be  due  only  to  the  greater  leisure  whiJlt 
the  bnilders  had  at  command,  or  to  an  increased  skill  in 
the  quarrying  of  the  stones,  which  are  here  found  larger  in 
dze  than  in  the  primitive  opta  quadralum,  a«  it  is  called. 
It*  outer  surfkcea  certainly  exhibit  clear  traces  of  the  use  of 
the  saw.  They  are,  in  fact,  identical  with  what  is  now 
termed  ashlar  work.  Apparently  no  mortar  was  ntvd  for 
holding  them  together.  A  similar  masonry  is  found  in  the 
lowest  chamber  or  chambers  of  the  Mamertine  Prison, 
which  the  accepted  traditions  called  the  "  Prison  of  the 
Kings,"  and  assigned  in  its  earlier  portion  to  Ancus  Mar- 
tiuB,  the  addition  to  it  being  the  work  of  Servins  Tullius. 
It  should  be  added  that  this  eecoad  wall,  enclosing  both  tbe 
Saturnian  and  the  Palatine  hilU,  was  plainly  twelve  foot 
thick  and  filly  feet  high.  This  same  masoniV  is  also  seen 
in  the  lowest  portion  of  the  great  building  called  the  Capi- 
tolium,  commenced  naturally  ai  soon  as  uie  rapid  progress 
of  the  young  city  was  ensured.  It  was  to  contain  all  the 
offices  necessary  for  the  government  of  the  city,  Incluiling 
an  ^rurium  on  the  lowest  level,  for  iu  money,  and  a  Tabu- 
i»*rium  above^  for  its  doouments.    The  masonry  i*  the  same 
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in  both,  though  part  of  the  MTor'am  has  been  fhced  with 
small  tqtiare  stones,  probably  by  Theodoric,  who  repaired 
many  ol  tbe  public  buildines  of  the  citv. 

Next  came  the  vast  work  with  whicn  Serviua  Tullius  Is 
credited,  and  which  is  called  hi*  aggtr.  It  include*  all  the  ' 
seven  hills  of  Borne,  and  there  is  no  novelty  in  our  knowl- 
edge of  its  site.  But  it]  immense  breadth  and  height  were 
nntil  lately  matters  of  conjecture,  while  the  chief  peculiarity 
of  its  mode  of  construction  was  altogether  unknown,  except 
that  it  consisted  of  two  parallel  walls,  enclosing  a  gigantie 
monndofearthwliere  it  stood  by  itself,  or  of  one  wall  lacing 


leaving  the  remaining  cliff  t 

When  the  railway  station  was  made  in  I8J1,  lliis  a</g^  •» 
cut  across,  and  wrought-iron  clamps  were  found,  binding 
t^^ther  the  separate  stones  of  the  masonry.  Tlie  discovery 
at  once  explained  the  meaning  of  variotn  holes  in  old 
Roman  masonry,  which  had  hitherto  pniilcd  all  antiqua- 
rians—  the  iron  haviuE  everywhere  dropped  out,  through 
the  actioB  of  rust,  while  the  clamps  of  course  had  disap- 
peared. Here,  on  the  contrary,  being  wiihin  tbo  body  of 
the  wall,  they  were  retained  in  their  original  positions,  and 
the  action  of  the  rust  itself  had  Iieen  les*  destructive. 
About  a  dozen  or  so  were  then  found,  and  were  imma- 
diately  secured  by  Mr.  Parker  and  other  arcbnologista. 

Sacn  are  some  of  the  most  important  facts  which  have 
been  gathered  from  the  sites  nnveiled  by  the  labors  of 
Eagli^  French,  and  German  excavators.  Jt  i*  not  too 
much  to  say  that  (hey  mu*t  materially  modify  the  opinions 
which  have  come  to  oe  popular  among  modern  historian^ 
not  only  as  to  tbe  origin  of  Rome,  but  as  to  the  possibility 
of  future  discoveries  in  the  other  great  historical '  sites  H 
the  world,  which  will  help  the  future  historian  to  establish 
the  reality  of  a  conaiderable  element  of  real  fact,  where  at 
present  ha  discovers  nothing  but  the  cloudland  of  su{>er- 
stitlon  and  worthless  legend.  Of  course  they  prove  nothing 
absolutely  as  to  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  or  as 
to  the  name*  and  succession  of  its  kin^  ;  but  they  do 
esublish  a  probability  that  Ihe^  foundation  was  between 
seven  and  eight  centuries  before  Christ,  and  that  Irom  tta 
earliest  year*  Rome  exhibited  the  handiwork  of  a  mightT 
race,  possessing  a  military  and  administrative  genius  which 
was  to  make  them  at  length  tiie  master*  of  tbe  civiliaed 


A  WANT  OF  THE  AGE. 

Thbre  is  one  deficiency  in  our  day,  one  remarkable 
want,  to  which  we  do  not  find  the  public  painfully  alive, 
but  from  which  it  will  surely  suffer  some  time.  We  mean 
the  want  of  preiiminent  men  —  men  universally  acknowl- 
edged as  sucn,  at  whom  all  tbe  world  would  be  glad  to 
have  a  stare,  so  as  to  be  able  to  say  fifty  year*  hence,  ■*  I 
saw  him."  Who  looks  at  a  man  now,  thinking,  ■■  I  can  tell 
my  grandchild  I  have  seen  him  ?  "  What  will  the  octogtt- 
narlans  of  tbo  future  have  to  Uik  about  which  shall  consti- 
tute ihem  links  with' the  historical  past?  What  men  do 
people  run  after  to-day  in  any  walk  of  greatness  or  distinc- 
tion ?  Who  is  notorions  out  of  his  own  set  or  followingT 
We  are  not  requiring  an  heroic  greatness ;  the  prevuiing 
furore  need  not  bo  a  wise  one  to  answer  our  demand.  We 
ask  for  preeminence  of  any  kind,  the  elevation  that  puts  a 
man  at  the  top  of  his  calling  beyond  all  rivalry,  and  make* 
him  as  such  an  object  of  universal  interest  Now  what  cap- 
tain, orator,  or  preaclicr,  what  author,  poet,  novelist,  painter, 
what  talker,  wit,  actor,  singer,  fiddler,  dancer,  answers  to 
this  test,  or  awakens  that  thrill  of  common  consent  which 

Ersuadea  u*  without  or  against  reaaon  that  what  we  *e«, 
ar,  or  read  is  new,  nnmatched,  unprecedented,  altogether 
best  of  it*  kind  ?  Of  every  one  of  these  eminences  a  past 
more  or  lea*  recent  furnishes  examples  to  our  poinL  The 
judgment  may  have  been  ruu  away  with,  the  head  may 
have  been  turned  by  a  wave  of  enthusiasm ;  but  while  men 
saw  or  beard,  ihey  thought  themselves  the  better,  felt  them* 
selves  to  be  somebodies  for  assisting  at  the  spectacle.  It  la 
but  a  little  while  since  there  were  old  men  who  bad  haard 
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Wealey  preach,  and  Ihe  mere  fact   invested  them  with  a 

Siaiiit  venerableaeeB.  There  are  men  ^till  who  have  seen 
eliou  and  Banaparte,  and  derive  impurtance  from  this 
^  Tuual  conUct  with  great  men.  It  is  some  persons'  intel- 
lectual distinction  Co  have  heard  Coleridge  t&lk  or  lectnre. 
Df,  South  of  Magdalen  could  remember  seeing  Dr.  Jiihn- 
Mn,  and  a  light  I'rom  the  past  was  refiected  on  him  as  he 
told  his  impressions.  A  writer  in  the  Pall  Mali  has  lately 
vwy  DBturall/  valued  himself  on  having  breakfasted  with 
an  old  lady  who  remembered  Bobespierrf,  informing  him  in 
«  cautious  whisper  that  he  was  suspected  ot  beinc  teax^ion- 
naire.  Charles  Lamb  relates  bow  lie  was  accosted  in  Lon- 
don streets  by  an  unknown  artisan  to  point  out  to  him 
Walter  Scott  passing  on  the  other  side.  Now  what  paral- 
lels does  our  generation  o3er  wherewith  to  store  the  mem- 
ory? We  do  not  ask  what  talker  we  have  like  Dr.  Jobn- 
■on,  of  whom,  when  he  died,  it  was  said  he  lelt  no  one  to  be 
called  even  second  to  Johnson ;  or  what  actor  like  Garrick, 
whose  death  eclipsed  the  gayety  oF  nations  ;  but  who  val- 
ues himself  on  sharing  conversations  such  as  disting;uighed 
Holland  House  ?  What  modern  wit  has  the  wide  fame  of 
Sydney  Smith  7  What  modern  a^jtor  will  it  be  a  distinc- 
tion lo  have  seen,  like  Mrs.  Siddons?  Who  provokes  the 
social  circle  to  laughter,  who  cbarois  them  lo  smiles  and 
tears,  like  Theodore  Hook  estemporizing  verses,  or  Tom 
Moore  singing  his  own  songs  7  What  dileltanieism  like 
Horace  Walpole's,  what  eloquence  like  Burke's  or  Sheri- 
dan's, what  humor  like  Charles  Lamb's,  what  talking  like 
Madame  de  Stacl'e,  what  beauty  like  the  Gunnings,  or 
Madame  R^camier?  We  do  not  say  that  none  of  these 
have  their  equals  with  us,  but  we  ask  for  celebrities.  Such 
as  we  have,  are  most  of  them  on  the  shady  side  of  sixty  ; 
the  breed  seems  dying  out  We  cannot  even  put  forward 
a  fop,  or  a  rogue,  or  a  villain  to  match  past  greatness  —  no 
Beau  Nash,  no  Brummel,  "  the  very  glass  of  fashion,  whom 
everybody  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  conspired  to  spoil, 
who  could  decide  tbe  fate  of  a  young  man  just  launched 
into  the  world,  whoee  dress  was  the  general  model,  who 
struck  out  new  ideas,  and  smiled  to  see  them  gradually  de- 
scend from  the  highest  class  to  the  lowest."  To  be  cele- 
brated demands,  no  doubt,  a  will  to  celebrate,  which  does 
not  perhaps  prevail  in  our  time  ;  but  have  we  not  got  out 
of  the  way  of  such  homage  from  a  dearth  of  exactly  the 
right  material  ? 

The  answer  to  our  sentimental  r^rets  lies  perhaps  in 
the  fact  that  science  stands  foremast  now;  and  science, 
though  it  can  do  many  things,  cannot  create  piopulor  celeb- 
rities. The  scientific  discoverer  can  only  get  a  niche  in 
the  popular  mind  by  allowing  it  to  transpire  that  he  deals 
in  the  black  art,  or  by  the  good  luck  of  persecution.  Unly 
by  these  means  does  he  became  an  abject  outside  his  spe- 
cial subject  and  aims.  It  was  not  for  finding  out  that  the 
earth  went  round  the  sun,  bbt  for  being  persecuted  for  say- 
ine  it,  that  Galileo  was  popularly  eminent.  To  shut  your- 
self up  in  a  diSsecting-room  or  in  a  laboratory  is  not  the 
way  to  general  notoriety  or  to  the  universal  memory.  Peo- 
ple may  distinctly  remember  the  fint  gaslight,  the  first 
steam-engine,  the  first  telegram,  the  first  operation  under 
chloroform,  without  thinking  of  their  inventors  or  caring  to 
ask  their  names.  Science  as  it  now  stands  has  an  ardent, 
but  numerically  email,  following.  Its  leaders  are  not  celeb- 
rities of  the  sort  we  mean  ;  people  don't  value  ihemselves 
for  having  seen  them  —  don't  go  in  crowds  to  see  and  hear 
them  ;  and  for  the  reason  that  science  is  an  impersonal 
thing,  dissociated  from  fiesh  and  blood.  It  docs  not  appeal 
to  feeling  and  emotion,  and  therefore  does  not  excite  the 
impressionable  part  of  our  nature.  People  cannot  think  of 
a  battle  without  simultaneously  recalling  who  fought  it, 
who  won  or  lost  it;  but  they  may  be  awe-struck  by  a  star 
shower,  or  may  hear  of  new-found  worlds,  without  caring 
to  know  who  calculated  or  foretold  them,  when  once  it  is 
conceded  that  the  supernatural  has  no  share  in  it.  Geo- 
graphical discoverers  we  may  allow  to  have  a  foremost  taan 
in  the  popular  sense  —  Livingstone  is  a  rival  to  Cook. 
But  the  exception  proves  the  rule,  for  here  the  personal 
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unjust  towards  merit  It  often  distinguishes  unweithy  ob- 
jects, and  sets  up  very  trumpery  idols.  But  the  reason,  wb 
think,  why  the  absence  of  celebrities  ia  a  re^  want  1*  that 
the  dawning  imagination  of  ouu  generation  seems  thereby 
to  miss  a  vary  important  aliment.  To  impress  a  ehiUs 
fancy  there  must  be  a  central  figure  —  a  hero;  and  whst 
colossal  central  figufB  does  any  department  present  jut 
now,  if  we  except  "the  Claimant"  who  will  leave  tracwrf 
himself  behinil  him,  we  do  not  doubt  in  ionQmeraWeploU 
of  novels  and  romances,  jnst  as  Beau  Brummel  ftomed  the 
school  of  the  fashionable  novels  of  forty  years  ago.  "^nd 
Wellington"  was  the  central  figure  to  the  Bronli  hmily, 
which  no  doubt  told  on  theirnolionsof  manUnegs  —  lbou^ 
we  detect  no  family  likeness  —  and  imparted  somelhii^C^ 
that  vigor  which  is  so  rare  in  woman's  writings.  The  Pre- 
tender was  still  a  hero  in  Scotland  during  Walter  Scot^s 
childhood,  and  perhaps  determined  his  eonrse  of  rotoinlie 
thought  As  we  look  further  back  still,  every  depirtment 
of  lite  and  action  shows  its  central  figure  in  a  way  which 
we  cannot  parallel  now ;  nor  do  we  think  that  postarity 
reviewing  our  own  particular  period  will  see  what  we  ia 
not  see.  Our  social  life  does  oot  encourage  personages  rf 
this  kind  ;  people  shut  themselves  up  much  more  than  they 
did.  Every  tolerably  educated  youth  could  get  near  lbs 
celebrities  of  the  last  century.  Pope  at  twelve  years  old 
saw  Dryden,  and  anybody  who  liked  might  stand  outside 
his  immediate  circle  at  Will's,  bear  what  he  had-to  say.aod 
perhaps  put  in  his  own  word  in  reply-  Addison  spent 
a  day  at  Button's  Coffee  House,  where  he  held 

,.  .,iirt     Reverence  tor  intellect  was  of  a  more  «ift- 

pie,  implicit  sort  then  than  now ;  people  were  glad  to  listen 
and  accept.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  when  a  boy&t  an  auctioi 
had  his  skill  in  physiognomy  quickened  by  the  sight  of 
Pope.  "Mr.  Popef  Mr.  Pope  I"  was  whispered  throng 
the  room ;  all  hands  were  held  out  to  touch  him  as  M 
passed.  'The  boy  eagerly  thrust  forth  hia  hand  under  aa 
elbow  in  the  front  row,  and  was  allowed  to  shake  tbe  hukd 
that  had  penned  the  "  Rape  of  he  Lock."  Such  encountm 
are  suggestive-  To  have  touched  a  poet  believing  him  to 
be  the  greatest  poet  of  his  time,  is  ol  the  nature  of  an  in- 
spiration. A  good  many  persons  like  Mr.  Brownia^s 
poetry  better  than  Pope's,  but  this  preference  docs  not  give 
the  prominence  which  attached  lo  the  genius  of  the  ^i- 
teenth  century,  which  not  only  lived  more  in  public,  trt 
succeeded  in  impressing  itself  on  the  notice  and  respect  (■ 
the  commonalty ;  a  respect  (whether  sour  grapies  m  not) 
rather  disdained  by  the  choicer  spirits  of  our  time.  "Vta- 
burton  travelled  in  stage-coaches,  and  ^ave  such  an  impre* 
sion  of  his  cleverness  that  he  was  described  by  one  who  hsi 
heard  him  talk  as  an  "old  orator  whom  you  may  r^ 
about  in  the  almanacs,"  the  very  ideal  of  fame.  The  ladies 
of  our  day,  solicitous  as  some  are  of  a  prominent  plaw  ii 
the  world's  regard,  do  not  attain  to  the  notoriety  one* 
willingly  and  graciously  accorded  to  exceptional  beauty  or 
learning.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter  stood  out  as  the  rep* 
sentative  ot  all  knowledge  to  her  poor  neighbors.  "  It  will 
bo  dreadful  wioter,"  said  one,  "and  a  great  scarrity  d 
corn;  the  famous  Miss  Carter  has  foretold  it;"  tbeyalse 
spread  it  so  confidently  abroad  that  she  was  going  to  be* 
member  of  Parliament  that  her  sister  at  a  distance  wrote 
to  ask  her  if  it  was  Irue.  Undoubtedly  society  ia  far  less 
inclined  to  constitute  celebrities  than  it  was  in  those  nmplt 
times,  and  is  much  more  sensible  of  its  own  power  to  msis 
and  unmake  reputations.  There  is  a  union  of  the  aggi»-  , 
gate  intellinence  against  pretenders  to  particular  renown. 
It  treats  them  after  the  manner  of  that  Ciar  who  f«o- 
nounced  nobody  to  be  distinguished  in  Russia  "  except  th* 
man  whom  I  speak  to,  and  him  only  so  long  aa  I  spesk  to 
him."     Critiua  and  arbiters  are  enemies  lo  popular  ceW«- 

And  yet  is  there  not  something  in  onr  common  huisM 
nature  which  craves  for  preeminence,  a  dpep-seated  desiw 
to  attach  ourselves  to  something  memorable,  to  some  nans 
and  tame  on  which  we  can 'pin  our  insignlficani^  aud  » 
hold  on  to  our  age  by  some  imagined  connection  7  We  d* 
not  expect  lo  be  remembered  iona  on  our  own  iccooit; 
but  it  is  something  to  live  in  the  e 
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^aeratioD  with  a  Rreal  mui  whose  Dame  we  believe  ibe 
world  will  not  let  die,  to  go  down  the  Uream  or  future  time 
in  the  same  boat  trith  him  as  hi*  compatriat,  u  having 
pronounced  his  name,  prophesied  his  fame,  tMen  familiar 
with  his  wonls  and  deeds,  as  having  seen  him,  or  perhaps 
■haken  hamls  with  him.  There  are  degrees  of  oblivion  ; 
to  have  been  one  of  an  aee  of  whith  not  one  name  or  one 
act  is  remembered,  which  has  left  no  trace  of  itself,  strikes 
with  a  mora  icy  sense  of  isolation  than  to  hare  lived  when 
the  Zamzummims  fbuj>ht  with  the  children  of  Anak  and 
losL  A  word  is  all  that  remains  to  them,  but  that  word 
eonaecta  ages  together.  Every  one  that  acconls  fame  helpi 
to  establish  it.  We  have  "  assisted,"  as  the  French  idiom 
ha«  it,  and  somethinz  of  the  acta  ii  reflected  bacit  upon 
ourselves.  Reason  tells  as  bow  yXa  is  the  eSbrt  and  the 
bnging,  and  how  mistaken  often  our  award. 


So  whvn  a  cliild,  as  playful  children  uie. 
Has  burnt  la  cinder  a  stitla  Inst  year's  news. 
The  flame  extinct,  he  views  the  rovinK  firu  — 
There  goes  my  lady,  end  there  f(Ocs  the  squire, 
There  ({[oes  the  pamon  —  O  illnstrioaa  spark  I 
And  tliero,  scarce  leas  illustrious,  goes  the  clerk  ! 

Hme,  no  doubt,  makes  short  work  with  many  a  hero  of  his 
day,  but  not  the  less  is  it  rather  a  dull  leaiure  of  an  age, 
UDsurpafsed  in  wonders  of  its  own,  to  have  no  central  Rg- 
nres,  and  to  misn  —  if  nothing  else  —  at  least  a  sensation,  a 
thrill  of  universal  consent  and  exultant  approval. 


VIGNETTES  IN  RHYME.» 

Mr.  Locker  nas  here  found  a  rival,  and  a  formidable 
one.  It  is  not  for  the  first  time  in  th(s  bobk  that  we  have 
admired  the  grace  and  skill  of  Mr.  Austin  Dobson's  verse. 
Many  of  these  little  poems,  —  which  had  appeared  in  va- 
rious periodicals,  the  St.  Pauls  especially,  we  think,  — 
were  familiar  to  us  before  we  re-read  them  in  this  pleasant 
volume,  but  most  of  them  have  g^ned  by  re-reading,  and 
some  of  those  which  ne  had  not  read  seem  better  than  any 
of  those  we  had.  We  were  not  prepared  to  hnd  so  many 
fresh,  son,  delicate  pictures  amongst  these  "  Vignettes," 
though  we  were  quite  prepared  for  the  easy  banter  and  so- 
cial pleasantry  (sometimes,  we  think,  a  little  too  full  of 
allusive  turns)  of  the  so-called  society- verses.  Mr.  Dob- 
son  gives  us  something  more  than  the  tone  and  manner  of 
cultivated  social  life,  with  its  vivid  ripple  of  thought  and 
eeling.  He  can  add  to  this  a  picture  so  full  of  beauty 
lliat  the  mind  derives  something  more  from  it  than  a  mo- 
mentary vision  of  that  vivacity  of  life  which  mutual  liking 
and  mutual  jealousy,  and  tenderness  and  dulnees  of  heart, 
Kud  selfishness  and  unselfishness,  and  caprice  and  way- 
wardness, and  ffaucherie  and  tact,  and  hope  and  melan- 
choly, and  tranquillity  and  impatience,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  cjualities  which  make  human  society  vibrate  gently 
with  a  thousand  undulations, — lend  to  the  soene  on  which 
we  live  and  act.  With  these  Mr.  Austin  Doltaon  has  made 
himself  familiar,  and  he  handles  them  always  with  sufli- 
cient,  tliough  with  certunly  unequal  skill.  What  we  were 
not  prepared  for  was  the  beauty  of  the  picture  in  which  he 
sometimes  frames  these  minute  fragments  of  the  drama  of 
society,  the  liquid  vistaa  down  which  he  allows  your  eye  to 
range  before  he  fixes  it  on  the  little  tingling  human  inter-  i 
«st  of  the  moment,  the  tenderness  of  irony,  the  mellow 
catra  or  the  irritating  sting,  of  the  phase  of  society  he  de- 
lineates. We  were  quite  prepared  for  such  satirical  pieces  | 
W  "  line  Marquise "  and  "The  Love-letter,"  —  pieces  we 
do  not  E!reatly  admire,  by  the  way,  —  and  for  very  much 
better  efforts  of  the  same  kind  (such,  for  instance,  as  the 
clever  lines  called  '■  Laissez-faire,"  written  i  propoi  of 
Goethe's  amusing  account  of  himself  as  the  Weltkind  be- 
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tween  the  dirty  philanthropist  Basedow  and  the  sentimen- 
tal prophet  ILavater) ;  but  we  were  hardly  prepared  for  the 
touches  of  genuine  beauty  which  adorn  so  many  of  these  little 
poems,  and  set  the  verses  of  "  society  "  in  a  fnmeworic  of 
softer  and  more  iraliginative  loveliness  than  the  rcSned 
give-and-take  of  social  intellect  and  sentiment  usually  sng- 
gest.  What  lovely  bits  of  poetic  feeling,  for  instance, 
gleam  through  the  beautiful  little  poem  or  "  '^^"  ='"'-  "-" 
and  the  Birds  I " 


"  The  Sick  Man 


JEOVOTOB. 

Spring,  —  art  thon  come,  0  Spriag-I 

i  am  too  sick  for  words ; 
How  hast  thou  heart  lo  sing, 

0  Spring  I  with  all  iby  birds  1 

I  sing  for  joy  to  see  again 

The  merry  leaves  along  tbc  lane. 

The  little  bud  grown  ripe; 
And  look,  my  love  upon  the  bough 
Hark,  how  she  ealJetti  lo  me  now,— 


Love  is  an  idle  thing ; 
But,  Bird,  ihou  restless  one. 
What  ails  thee,  wandering  1 


But  voices  bid  me  rise  once  more. 

To  flit  again  by  sea  and  shore, — 

Flit  I  Flit  I 


Why  dost  thon  caiol  so  1 
Aladitx. 
A  secret  Spirit  gifteth  me 
With  song,  and  wing  that  lifteth  me,  — 

A  Spirit  for  whose  sake, 
Slriiing  amain  to  reach  Ibe  sky. 
Still  to  the  old  dark  earth  I  cry  — 

"Wake I  wake!" 

.XoBOTtia. 


How  hast  ihon  heart  tc 
Thy  tear*  made  musical  ? 

Philohbla, 
Alts  for  me  1  a  dry  desire 
la  all  Diy  aong,  —  a  waste  of  fire 

That  will  not  fade  nor  fail ; 
To  me,  dim  shapes  of  nncient  crime 
Moan  through  the  windy  ways  of  time, 
"Wain  waill" 

JEaxoTCi. 
Thine  is  the  aick  man's  song,  — 

Moumriil,  in  sooth,  and  fit; 
Unrest  that  cries  "  How  long  I  "  — 

And  the  night  answers  it. 

How  fine  is  that  verse  which  gives  the  sick  man's  gloomy 
interpretation  of  the  nightingale's  long,  —  a  morbid  and  a 
false  interpretation,  no  doubt,  but  still  one  dramatically  fit 
for  the  imagination  of  shattered  health  and  nerves  upon 
the  rack.  There  are  few  living  poets  who  might  not  ba 
proud  of  the  lines :  — 


Moan  through  ibe  windy  ways  of  time." 
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._ which  a  deticate  little  mgrMl  of 

•torjr  U  bright^  painted  :  — 

Til  in  old  dial,  dark  with  manT  a  statn  ; 

In  lammar  crowned  with  drifting  orehard-blaoa), 
Tricked  in  the  aDtomn  with  tba  jeiiow  rain, 

And  whit*  in  winter  lik«  a  marble  tomb ; 

And  roand  abont  iu  gray,  ^me-eaten  brow 
Lean  letters  speak  —  a  worn  and  shatuicd  tow  ; 
"  I  am  a  Shade :  a  Bhadowe  too  arle  thou : 

I  marke  the  Time :  sa^e,  Gosnip,  dost  tlion  loe  1  " 

Here  woald  the  rinffdoves  linger,  head  lo  head ; 

And  here.the  snul  a  silver  eoune  wonld  tuq. 
Beating  old  Time  ;  and  here  the  peacock  ipread 

His  gold-green  glorj,  shntting  ont  the  snn. 

Glimpsea  of  peace  like  that  are  just  enou^  to  rest  the 
mind  from  the  n^cetsarf  twiner  and  badinage  of  Mcietj- 
Tenei'  pleasant  chatter.  Mr.  Dobson,  too,  can  reach  the 
deepeat  pathos  now  and  theo.  The  vefiea  headed  "  Before 
Seiuu) "  clo«e  with  two  of  verj'  high  power  and  beautjr. 
The  metre  La  lomewhat  hackneyed,  and  has  become  so 
muuh  the  conventional  metre  to  express  this  sort  of  damb 
pain,  that  we  half  rebel  against.  We  determine  not  to  be 
moTed  bj  that  almost  stereotyped  appeal  to  pity  at  the 
close  of  the  first  and  second  stanzas,  which  conoiata  in  .de- 
elaring  that  you  can  make  no  effectual  appeal :  — 

Here  in  this  leafy  place, 

Qniat  he  lies. 
Cold,  with  hi*  sigbtleH  &ce 

Tnmed'ioibeskiet; 
'Us  bai  anotber  dead ; 
All  yon  can  say  i*  said. 

Cany  his  body  hence,  — 

Kings  must  have  slavea ;  > 
Kings  climb  to  eminence 

Over  men's  graves : 
So  this  man's  eye  is  dim;  — 
Throw  the  earth  over  him. 


Tight  ere  he  died  ;  — 
Message  or  wish,  may  be ;  — 
Smooth  the  folds  ont  and  see. 

Haidlv  the  worn  oF  us 

Here  could  have  smiled  I  — 
Only  the  tremulous 

Words  o&  child  ;  — 
Prattle,  that  has  for  slope 
Jnit  a  ftm  ruddy  drops. 

Look.    8h«  ts  sad  to  misa. 

Homing  and  night. 
His— bet  dead  father's  — kiv; 

Trie*  to  be  bright. 
Good  to  mamma,  aud  sweet. 
ThatisalL    "Marguerite." 

Ah,  if  boide  the  dead 

Slumbered  the  pain  T 
Ah,  if  Ibe  heariB  that  bled 

Slept  with  the  slain  I 
If  the  grief  died ;  —  bat  w) ; 
Dealb  will  not  have  it  so. 

But  notwithstanding  the  stony-hearted  state  in  which  we 
are  left  op  to  the  close  of  tfae  third  stanza,  we  give  In  com- 
pletely to  the  beauty  of  the  last  two.  In  spile  of  the 
somewhat  ostentatious  helplessness  of  the  rhythm  to  ex- 
press what  it  secretly  hopes  to  express,  aller  all,  by  virtue 
of  the  seven  simplicity  (or  is  ii  ampltite  T^  of  the  style, 
the  real  simplicity  and  beauty  of  the  feeUng  itself  quite 
take  possession  of  us. 

But  while  drawing  attention  to  the  gleams  of  higher 
beauty  with  which  ISr.  Dobson  relieve*  the  lighter  banter 


of  his  verse*,  we  must  not  foi^et  what  ia,  after  all,  of  the 
subsUnce  of  his  book.  We  don't  know  whether  hla  lighter 
humor  is  ever  quite  so  happy  as  that  displayed  in  each 
poems  as  Mr.  Locker's  "To  a  Skull"  and  "To  a  Fictnra 
of  my  Grandmother,"  bnt  it  is  very  bright,  and  the  mooda 
of  it  are  very  softly  shaded  from  playfulneas  to  tendemeaa 
and  from  ridicule  to  pity.  What  can  be  brighter  in  ita 
way  than  "An  Idyl  in  the  Conservatory"  called  "To 
Quoque,"  and  with  the  motto,  "  Bomprona-nous,  on  ne 
romprons-noua  pas  "  7 

If  I  were  yon,  when  ladies  at  the  play,  sir. 

Beckon  and  nod,  a  melodrama  through, 
I  would  not  turn  abstractedly  away,  sfr, 

If  I  were  yon. 

Faamt. 

If  I  were  you,  when  penons  I  affected, 
Wait  for.  tbree  bonis  to  uke' me  down  to  Kew, 

I  would,  at  least,  pretend  I  recoUecUd,    . 
If  I  were  yon  ! 

If  1  were  yon,  when  ladies  are  so  lavish. 

Sir,  as  to  keep  me  every  walti  but  two, 
I  would  not  dance  with  adiaa  Hiss  U'Tavisb,  - 

If  I  were  yon  1 

Frakb. 
If  IVere  yon,  who  vow  yoa  cannot  snffer 

Whiff  of  the  best,  —  the  mildest  "  honey-dew,"  — 
I  would  not  dance  vith  smokMsonsoming  Putbr, 


Faajia. 
No,  I  ihonld.donbtlesa  find  flirution  Utter, 


If  Iw 


>n1 


Beally  1    Ton  wouldt    Why,  Frank,  you're  quite  deli^da,— 

Hot  as  Othello,  and  as  blad  of  hue;^ 
Borrow  my  fan.    I  would  not  look  so.^^yiii. 

If  Iwereyonl 

FnaxK. 


'It  Is  the  est 
Btinging  •> 
r  shall  tetTre. 


Im 


ir  chaperon  Is 


well-carled  jai  __ 

I'd  spare  that  poor  Adonis, 


Qo  if  yon  will.    At  once !    And  by  exprees,  si 

Where  shalUt  bet    ToChina— or  Peru) 
Go-    I  should  leave  Inquiten  my  address,  air. 


's  fMlngs  to  b«  doubted,  — 


One  does  not  like  one's  ftienii 

If  I  eonftes  that  I  a  wee-bit  pouted  t— 
Funk. 
I  should  admit  that  Iwas  pifW,  too. 

Ask  m«  to  dance.     I'd  say  do  more  about  It, 


If  Iw 


eyoul 
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'"Joy 

Garden   Id^ll,"  in  which  the  grotesque  boyish  mecaorict 
"«  K)  pleM»at)y  blended  with  a  delicioui  picture, 


And  poemi  like  "  The  Drami  of  the  Doctor's  Window  " 
■how  ihe  humor  of  the  author  at  its  best,  tooched  with  a 
tenderaew  which  li  never  fchseat  from  bis  most  effectiTa 
prodactions.  Indeed,  Us  style  ha*  reminded  ns  many 
times,  —  aod  we  cao  hardly  give  higher  praise,  —  of  the 
exquisite  levity  aod  stilt  more  exquiaile  pathos  o(  cue  of 
Ur.  Teaaysou's  finest  and  easiest  poems,  "  Will  Water- 
prooPs  Lyrical  MoDologaa."  We  do  not  like  Mr.  DobsoD 
nearly  so  well  when  he  puts  od  an  antique  gallantry  ofphnue 
in  the  Rosseltiiih  poems  which  close  iba  volume.  It  seems 
to  ns  that  he  is  always  best  and  tenderest  when  be  is  most 
easy.  "  An  UnGnuhed  Sone."  for  inslaace,  is  far  more 
beaatiful  and  patbeUc  than  uie  versei  about  "  Ana;iola." 
And  again,  we  don't  think  Mr.  Dobaon  succeeds  In  pure 
satire.  "  The  Bookworm  "  and  "  Une  Marquise  "  are  both 
ravage,  without  being  forcible.  Thay  strain  nfter  an  effect 
that  seems  to  be  not  within  Mr.  Etobson's  literary  reach. 
Tenderness  when  it  is  playful  and  playfulnesg  when  it  is 
tender  are  both.perfectly  given  in  this  charming  little  book, 
which  contains  also  an  exquisite  seoM  ot  natural  beauty. 
In  aktiric  invective  we  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Aiutio  Dobeon 
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AXCBBIBUOP  Whatblt  used  to  hold  that  there  was 
one  characterlsteric  distinction  between  men  and  women. 
When  men,  he  sud,  were  spoken  of  disparsginglj  as  a 
whole,  they  were  apt  to  coincide;  but  when  any  particular 
man  was  attacked,  they  uiually  stood  up  for  him,  and  did 
their  best  to  show  that  he  was  not  such  a  bad  sort,  of 
fellow  after  all.  On  the  other  hand  —  this  was  Whately'a 
tbeoi7,  and  we  accept  no  responsibility  for  it  —  women 
were  extremely  sensitivd  as  to  the  general  character  of  their 
■ex,  while  quite  ready  to  join  In  cutting  up  the  sisterhood 
in  detail.  Ic  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  feelings 
will  be  excited  in  the  female  miDd  by  the  Report  which 
haa  just  been  issued  by  the  Cambridge  Syndicate  for  the 
Examination  of  Women.  He  Syndicate  affect  to  report, 
on  the  whole,  very  favorably  of  (be  iudustry  and  intalli- 
Kence  of  the  majority  of  the  candidates  who  appeared  be- 
lore  them  at  the  diffin^nt  centres,  but  they  take  upon  them- 
Nlvee  to  make  tome  remarks  which,  we  fear,  will  be  thought 
to  be  offensively  characteristic  of  the  arrogance  aod  pre- 

Ii  is  stated  that  only  a  few  candidates,  when  examined 
In  the  "  Horn  FaallDts,"  showed  a  knowledge  of  the  book 
and  a  real  hold  on  the  argament,  while  most  of  them, 
although  acquainted  mora  or  less  with  Paley's  facts,  ex- 
hibited great  weakness  in  applying  them  conclusively. 
Most  of  tne  candidates  bad  evidently  studied  tiie  Scriptures 
very  carefully,  but  "tbe  answers  to  a  question  which  asked 
for  a  careful  summary  of  1  Cor.  xv.  seemed  to  show  that 
not  more  than  two  or  three  candidates  had  read  the  chap- 
ter so  as  to  master  its  method  and  connection."  The  ladies 
cams  out  strongly  in  arithmetic ;  but  in  English  history 
they  are  tarcasiieal!^  advised  to  "  avoid  mere  fluency  of 
expression;"  and  in  Entflish  literatare  "the  besetting 
error  was  irrelevance."  Thus,  when  a  brief  summary  or 
the  *>  Hydriotapliia  "  was  asked  for,  the  result  was  that  a 
great  many  account*,  the  reverse  of  brief,  were  presented, 
not  of  the  work,  but  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  the  writer 
of  it.  It  is  remarked  that  it  was  observable  that  several 
candidates  who  complained  of  want  of  time  had  signally 
misspent  the  time  allowed  them.  .  The  examiner  further 
noticed  sreat  ''f^ood  will,"  but  "a  very  prevalent  iaaccu- 
racy."  In  English  composition  the  examiner  discovered  a 
weaknesi  for  slang  and  a  tendency  to  flippancy. 


slang  and 
many  of  the  writers  did  not  iufficiently  consider  the  mean- 
ing of  tbe  subject  which  they  aelected.' 


.e  ot  the  sub- 


jects which  were  set  was  to  fix  the  place  of  the  novel  in 
modem  literature ;  but  manv  of  the  candidates  started  off 
at  a  tangent,  and  expatiated  on  Ihe  bad  effects  of  reading 
novels.  The  examiner  endeavors  to  take  the  cdf^  off  these 
home-thrusts  by  suggesting  that,  after  alt,  be  has  in  his 
time  read  worse  essays  by  men.  The  examiner  mav  be  a 
very  learned  man  in  his  own  way,  but  be  clearly  knows 
verv  little  about  women  if  he  thinks  to  appease  their  nat- 
ural indignation  by  a  paltry  conceation  of  ihls  kind. 

We  have  very  little  doubt  that  women  will  see  through 
the  flimsy  pretence  of  courtesy  and  conciliation  under  which 
the  examiners  endeavor  to  disguise  this  attack  upon  the 
general  character  of  the  sex,  and  especially  on  those  very 
points  on  which  women  are  known  to  be  most  sensitive. 
A  woman  will  stand  a  good  deal,  but  no  woman  wiih  the 
least  spirit  ever  submitted  without  an  explosion  to  an  inslii< 
nation  ,that  she  was  not  a  peraon  of  a  It^cal  tnm  of  mind. 
Even  the  patient  Grlselda,  who  allowed  her  children  to  be 
taken  from  her  one  by  one,  would  no  donbi  have  startled 
her  rpouse  by  the  sudden  energy  of  h«r  character  if  he 
had  chanced  to  say,  "  My  dear,  it  is  really  no  use  trying 
to  argue  with  yon,  for  women  are  always  so  illozical."  Au 
women  u«  logical ;  and  whether  they  are  logical  or  not 
doesn't  matter,  for  all  the  same  they  have  a  right  to  be 
considered  so  —  this  is  tbe  first  neat  principle  blaEoned 
on  the  banner  of  the  sex.  Yet  here  we  find  a  sneering 
examiner  pointing  ont  that  only  one  candidate  in  logic 
showed  a  tiiorongh  grasp  of  the  subject,  and  that  he  found 
it  exceedingly  "  difficult  to  obtain  a  clear  statement  and 
ready  application  of  important  definitions  and, theorems." 

All  this  is  quite  of  a  piece  with  the  malicious  and  imper- 
tinent suggestions  of  the  examiners,  that'women  are  dlacnr- 
sive  and  rambling,  and  that  when  they  sit  down  to  try  t« 
write  a  short  account  of  one  subject,  they  generally  write  a 
long  account  of  something  else.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining 
"  a  clear  statement "  from  a  lady  is  also  a  very  stale  bit  iM 
satire.  The  examiner  in  Latin  remarks  that  the  general 
impression  prodaced  on  his  mind  by  the  work  done  was 
"that  tbe  knowledge  shown  was  in  most  cases  rather  due 
to  a  retentive  memory  than  actually  assimilated  with  the 
mind  and  thought  of  the  candidates."  This  is  put  in  a 
very  fine  way,  and  perhaps  the  examiner  may  have  flat- 
tered himself  that  there  was  something  clever  in  the  sono- 
rous turn  of  his  malignant  epigram ;  imt  we  can  ftncj  we 
hear  a  female  choms  crying,  "  So  women  are  parrots,  are 
they  7  "  Aod  it  must  he  confesaed  that  this  it  really  what 
it  comes  to. 

The  French  examiner  of  conree  has  hit  hit  will)  the 
rest.  He  thinks  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  warn  candidates 
against  rendering  into  verae  patsagea  which  they  are  ex- 
pected to  render  Into  prose.  Here  again  is  one  of  the  old 
sarcasms  on  women,  that  they  think  the  hard,  plain  prose 
of  life  not  good  enough  for  them,  and  are  always  wanting 
to  soar  into  the  region  of  poetry.  The  same  spirit  animates 
the  whole  of  these  report*.  Tliey  are  fall  of  jeering  allu- 
sions to  all  those  little  weaknesses  reference  to  which  is 
known  to  be  peculiarly  offensive  to  the  gentler  aex.  It 
mav  be  true  that  women  have  a  relish  for  racy  langnage, 
and  there  are  no  doubt  rumors  that  in  the  highest  circles 
this  passion  for  color,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  fin-  iome- 
thii^  else  than  prose,  in  conversation  has  led  to  the  use  of 
a  very  astonishing  vocabulary  ;  but  only  a  Cambridge  ex- 
aminer Is  capable  of  tellins  a  lady  to  her  face  that  she  is 
flippant  and  talks  slang.  'The  paMage,  iiowever.  In  these 
reports  which  will  prohably  be  most  bitterly  reaenled  is 
that  in  which  proficiency  in  arithmetic  is  ascribed  to 
women.  It  will  be  nnderslood  at  once  that  this  is  only 
another  way  of  saying  that,  if  women  are  fit  for  nothing 
else,  at  least  they  can  keep  a  correct  account  of  housekeep- 
ing expenses.  It  revives  at  least  one  part  of  the  old  impu- 
tation that  their  natural  mission  Is  "  to  suckle  fools  and 
chronicle  small  beer,"  although  It  is  well  known  that  no 
greater  insult  can  nowadays  be  paid  to  a  voung  lady  than 
to  suggest  that  she  possesses,  even  in  tne  most  trifling 
degree  and  shadowy  form,  any  of  the  qualities  of  a  compe- 
tent housewife. 

Altogether  this  wen*  to  a«  a  very  svandatous  produotion. 


Di 
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It  bu  been  primed  by  tbe  Time*  aa  &  genuiae  document, 
kod  names  are  sppeniled  to  it  wbiuh  are  certoiDly  the  uRmee 
of  gentlemsD  who  are  known  in  Cambridge.  So  we  sup- 
pose it  muit  be  accepted  as  aulhenlic  It^wjll  no  doubt  be 
taken  up  by  the  sex  ogainat  which  it  is  dirtrcted,  and  we 
■ball  hear  what  is  thou};ht  of  it.  The  object  of  the  authors 
of  this  acBdi;mical  lampoon  appears  to  have  been  to  throw 
into  an  official  form  a  coosenius  of  the  traditional  fuibirs 
of  women,  under  pretence  of  giving  the  results  of  recent 
ezaminalions.  fjome  of  them  are,  perhaps,  married  mea, 
and  they  may  have  enjoyed  a  malicioua  but  shabby  satisfac- 
tioa  in  giving  vent  to  remarks  which  had  occurred  to  thrm 
in  tbe  course  of  domestic  'con versa tioQ,  but  which  they 
deemed  it  more  prudent  to  suppress.  ■'  My  darling,  I  do 
not  dispute  joiir  f>ict«,  bat  you  show  great  weHiinrss  in 
applying  them,"  or  "  I  do  wish  you  would  avoid  fluency  of 
expression,"  or  "  When  you  begin  to  layjust  asingle  word 
on  one  subject,  why  on  earth  do  you  start  olT  into  a  thou- 
sand words  upon  another  subject  which  has  no  poaeible 
COD nect ion  with  it?"  "You  know,  dearest,  how  1  hale 
fiipnancy  and  slang,"  or  "  It's  really  bopeleis  trying  to  get 
a  clear  statement  l'ro<n  a  lady,  or  expecting  her  to  be  logi- 
cal"—  these  and  othec  expressions  in  the  Reports  have 
certainly  a  strong  fl,ivor  of  conjugal  conlrovemy,  and  per- 
haps the  examiners  may  feel  relieved  in  having  at  last 
found  an  opportunity  of  speaking  their  minds  freely.  Dut 
after  all  it  is  surely,  rather  bard  on  the  innocent  victim', 
and  it  is  a  pity  they  cannot  have  their  revenge.  In  tlie  old 
fable  the  lion  obwryed  that,  if  the  picture  of  one  of  his 
species  Iviog  in  the  toils  of  the  hunter  had  been  painted  by 
a  lion,  tbe  man-  would  have  been  on  the  ground  and  the 
liott  on   the  top  o)'  hiro.     Now  that  the  women  have  been 

Ehotographed  by  the  examiners,  ic  would  be  interesting  to 
ave  a  sketch  of  tbe  examiners,  as  reprosenting  the  mule 
tex  generally,  from  the  point  ot'vjew  of  the  ladies  who  were 
Mamined.  We  should  probably  find  han  described  aa 
hard,  pedantic,  and  unimaginative;  always  in  a  furs  and 
hurry,  and  disjmsed  to  cry  that  time  is  up,  although  ihere 
is  plenty  of  time  to  spare;  and  given  over  to  a  superstitions 
worship  of  mere  rules  and  technical  formalities.  It  would 
also  t>e  pointed  out  that  nao,  with  all  his  profened  anxiety 
to  make  the  most  of  time,  often  wasted  it  shamefully  in 
asking  for  reasons  when  no  re^soni  were  necessary,  and  in 
carping  at  particular  expreiuions,  although  all  the  while  ha 
knew  very  well  what  ^leople  meant;  and  that,  with  all  his 
boasted  logic,  he  has  never  mastered  that  elementary  and 
most  useful  proposition,  "It  is  because  it  it."  It  might 
further  be  remarked  that,  according  to  the  ancient  saying, 
Minerva  had  no  sooner  started  on  a  journey  than  she 
arrived  at  her  destination,  and  that  women  had  no  reason 
to  be  ashamed  of  resembling  so  respectable  a  godJeM  in 
the  rapidity  of  their  mental  flight.  If  women  are  some- 
time* too  quick,  men  are  dreadfully  slow  and  ploililing, 
and  women  often  attain  by  intuition  to  what  men,  with  all 
their  laborious  lo^ic,  fail  to  reach.  This  would  certainly  be 
a  good  subject  lor  tlie  next  exerci>es  in  GnKli^ll  couijioai- 
tioD  which  are  reiiuired  to  be  written  by  ladies  for  tbe 
Cambridge  Syndicate. 


BINKSS    BENEFACTION. 

A  cnRisTUAS  BTonr. 

LiKR  most  persons  fortunate  enough  to  possess  property, 
Mr,  Chri«Io|iher  Uink^  the  wealthy  lallow-chandler,  of 
Dip  Stri'et,  Ciiy,  (bought  he  had  a  right  to  do  what  he 
liked  with  bis  own:  and  as  Lis  fat  dividends  lould  bo  of 
no  further  use  to  him  when,  half  ■  centurv  ago,  he  quilted 
this  mortal  life,  be  very  gnod-naturedly  disiiosed  ol  ihem 
all  by  will.  Cbrislo|iher  Binks  was  a  bncbclor,  and  ther<'- 
fbre  crotchety  and  eccentric.  He  <iuBrrelIe(l  wi<h  his  kith 
and  kin,  indiviJunlty  and  collectively;  and  crowned  an 
odd  career  by  leaving  every  pet 
charitable  institutionx  of  which  h 
and  still  less  their  objects. 


Now  one  of  the  queerest  l>equeBts  in  his  will  was  to  the 
effect  thst  one  hundred  and  fifty  boys  who  bad  specially 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  national  schools  of  hia 
native  parish  (SL  Barnabythe  Major)  were,  on  Christmaa 
Eve,  in  every  year,  to  be  entitled  to  claim  from  the  author- 
ities of  the  school  two  penny  buns,  made  plain,  without 
currants,  lest  they  should  prove  injurious  to  tbe  boys  (tliia 
was  strictly  set  forth  in  the  will),  the  said  buns  to  be 
washed  down  by  a  quartern  of  hot  elder-wine  for  each 
consumer.  Furthermore,  tbe  buns  were  to  be  eaten  in  the 
national  schoolrooms,  and  none  was  to  be  pocketed ;  if  any 
boy  were  unable  to  eat  his  two  buns,  he  was  (acconling  to 
the  terms  ol  (he  will)  to  leave  tbe  iui;plus  upon  his  platter, 
end  the  residue,  if  any,  of  the  banquet  was  to  l>e  given  to 
the  poor.  An  ample  fund  was  placed  in  Government 
Stockx,  the  interest  arising  from  which  paid  the  expensea 
of  this  sumptuous  feait;  and,,  in  order  that  there  should 
be  no  evasion  about  the  matter  in  hi;;h  quarters,  a  couple 
of  the  testator's  private  friends  were  empowered  to  claim 
the  amount  of  money,  should  Binks's  gift  to  the  deserving 
scholars  of  St  Barnaby  the  Major  fail  to  be  duly  admioia- 
tered. 

Binki,  in  bis  time,  had  made  several  wills,  and  thoee 
who  loved  him  best  (or  said  tbey  did,  which  perhaps  waa 
much  the  sauie)  would  have  been  delighted  if  they  could 
have  set  asi'le  his  last  testament  for  an  instrument  previ- 
ously executed.  But  their  efTorta  were  in  vein.  Tbe 
will  did  not  present  a  single  flaw,  and  as  for  ecceo- 
Irlcity,  was  it  not  equalled  by  that  of  the  City  mag- 
nate who  left  directions  that  on  every  Good  Friday 
loaves  of  bread,  with  as  many  new  silver  sixpences  aa 
corresponded  in  nutnber  with  tbe  poor  old  women  of  the 
parish  who  had  passed  the  age  of  sixty,  should  be  depoe- 
ited  on  his  tonibjtone,  and  there  dislrilmled  by  the  rector? 
Tlien  again,  there  is  the  famous  exnnijilu  of  Baddeley, 
whose  desire  it  was  that  on  Twvlfth-nighi,  "  in  perpetuity," 
a  liirgii  cake  shoidd  be  provided  and  shared  in  the  green- 
room of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  by  those  who  happen  to  l>e 
em|doyed  in  tbe  establishment  at  the  time.  A]^in,  wu 
not  ihnt  rather  a  strange  bequest  of  Doggetl's,  relative  to 
the  coat  and  badge  to  be  rowed  for  annuiiTly  on  tbe  tat  ot 
AuEUBt  ?     Binks  was  eccentric,  and  nothing  more. 

Fur  fifty  years  in  succession  had  the  whitewashed  walla 
of  tlie  national  schoolrooms  rung  with  tbe  cheers  of  tbe 
light-heHrted  recipients  of  Binks's  Christ  mas- gift,  and 
pi'ople  bid  become  quite  used  to  the  celebration,  wbeo 
Simon  Crower,  ilie  beadle  of  the  pa^i^h,  bi'tian  to  think 
that  the  aHiiir  had  gone  on  long  enoufili,  and  now  ought 
to  be  stopped.  Of  late  vears  it  lind  fiillen  to  Ibis  function- 
ary's lot  to  bestow  the  gift,  and  he  bad  done  it  with  a  very 
had  crnce  The  trustees  of  the  school  were  supposed  to 
superintend  the  carrying  out  of  the  t>eiiucst;  but  these 
gentlemen  had  got  rather  above  tbcir  business,  and  Ibere- 
tbre  left  it  to  iheir  subordinate. 

It  is  true,  Crower  was  no  ordinary  servant.  Hit  mind 
was  richly  stored  with  all  tbe  traditions  of  the  church  and 
itj  schooiii,  and  the  coat  and  cocked-hat  annually  provided 
sat  Well  upon  him.  In  height  be  was  at  least  six  leet;  be 
was  conespondingly  stout,  and  his  features  werd  of  a  monid 
that  i-onimanded  respect  even  from  ihote  autocrats,  the 
churchwardens.  His  complexion  was  florid,  and  upon  his 
nasal  organ  there  rested  a  purplish  hue  that  evineed  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  fat  beeves  and  strong  llnuora, 
in  which  pure  water  was  merelr  an  accessory,  for  Simon 
was  what  IS  politely  termed  "a  liigh  liver;"  that  is  to  say, 
bu  conpumi-d  the  best  of  everylhinjj  whenever  and  wher- 
ever hu  had  the  opportunity.  But  take  him  for  ail  in  all, 
ho  was  an  ornament  to  the  parish ;  and  it  was  Indeed  ao 
awe-inspiring  (i"ht  to  see  him  expel  some  unforlunale  little 
wight,  caught  in  the  illicit  consumption  of  fuU-lUvcved 
penperiiiint- drops  in  the  organ-Iult. 

In  all  pNidth  matters  Crower  was  an  authority;  and 
Fuch  was  the  wholesome  dread  he  in'pVed  among  the 
Juvenile  rrMdenls  of  the  street  in  which  he  lived,  ihat  tbe 
si^ht  of  hi*  cocked- bat  and  long  gold-laced  coat  alone  ex- 
ercir'ed  an  influence  upon  their  intadlccis  which  far  mr- 
patsed  any  terrors  "  bogey "  or  other  bugbears  of  the 
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onrsery  could  creat.  In  the  ayes  of  the  peir-openera,  and 
other  iBdiea.  oQiciallj  counecled  with  the  church  of  St. 
Bftrnaby  the  Major,  Simon  haA  onlr  one  fault  — be  vrai  a 
bkchelor.  JUany  were  the  toares  that  had  been  kid  for 
our  beadle,  but  fait  stout  heart  defied  them  all.  Imposing 
and  noble  as  was  his  outward  appeaiance,  he  was  sadly 
deficient  ia  those  Chrialian  virtues  which  the  rector  ex- 
patiated upon  twice  uach  Sunday.  Sitnon  was  vain,  nar- 
row-minded, and  selSsb.  He  was  ob9ec[uiaus  to  bis  supe- 
rion,  but  dominepring  and  tyrannical  to  all  on  whom  he 
could  vent  his  spleen. 

Many  of  the  boys  belonging  to  (he  national  schools  re- 
ceived their  eilucatioa  gratis;  but  as  it  would  never  do  for 
the  recipients  of  charity  to  be  attired  like  other  boys,  a 
little  Bwallow-tailed  coat  of  dark  green,  with  smalls  of  the 
•ame  hue,  and  yellow  stockings,  the  whole  surmounted  by 
a  black  cap,  from  tbe  crown  of  which  eprouted  a  white 
tassel,  were  provided  for  those  who  were  thus  advertised 
as  charity  children.  The  dress  might  have  been  becoming 
to  the  lads  of  some  Bcbools,  but  it  certainty  was  not  to 
those  of  St.  Barnaby  the  Major  j  and  when  they  excited 
derision  in  the  street,  and  their  British  blood  waa  roused 
by  the  opprobrious  aalotation  of  "  Hallo,  charity  1 "  it  was 
but  natural  they  shoald  defy  the  scoffer,  and  that  a  brief 
spell  of  fisticuffs  [in  which  the  St.  Bamaby  boy,  by  the 
-way,  generally  gat  the  worst  of  it)  should  ensue. 

An  incident  of  this  kind  was  a  godsend  to  Simon 
Grower.  Albeit  the  luckiesi  youth  might  already  have 
received  condign  punishment,  our  beadle  would  proceed  to 
inflict  fresh  blows  upon  the  most  sensitive  parts  of  his 
victim's  person.  The  badge  worn  by  the  boys  waa,  when 
a  game  of  buttons  was  in  progress,  somelimes  utilized  aa  a 
"nicker-,"  and  didn't  Simon  upon  such  occasions  enjoy 
dropping  upon  tbe  ill-fated  lads,  and  on  the  score  of  their 
disgracing  the  foundation,  belabor  them  upon  the  apot; 
supplementing  his  punisbinent  by  recommending  them  to 
the  special  care  of  the  schoolmaster  1  More  than  once  bad 
the  words,  "  Crower  is  a  beast,"  been  found  inscribed  in 
pencil  upon  the  wfailewashed  walls  of  the  national  school ; 
and,  in  one  sense  at  least,  the  beadle  merited  the  epithet. 

Well,  Simon  had  made  a  dead  set  against  the  bun  and 
elder-wine  festival,  and  coveted  the  sum  which  gave  the 
boys  ao  much  innocent  enjoyment. 

A  bright  clear  atmosphere  and  bracing  temjperaturd 
characterized  the  day  preceding  the  anniversary  of  Christ- 
mas ;  and  having  duly  ordered  from  the  pastry-cook's 
round  the  corner  the  proper  quantity  of  buns  and  their 
Uquid  accompaniment,  Crower  wended  his  way  t4>wardi 
the  solitary  second-floor  front  he  tenanted,  with  the  object 
of  having  a  strong  cup  of  tea  prior  to  presiding  at  the 
evening's  feast  Simon  that  day  ought  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  jovial  of  mortals ;  but  among  the  throng  of 
people  he  passed  —  some  gaping  open-mouthed  at  the 
pyramids  of  luscious  delicacies  in  tbe  sweetmeat  ahopa,  and 
the  more  substantial  decoratjous  displayed  to  view  in  the 
grocers'  windows;  some  struck  with  admiration  at  the 
huge  sirloins,  mottied  ribs,  and  portly  turkeys,  dei'ked  with 
various  colored  ribbon  ;  some  attentively  perusing  the  bill 
ot  fare  provided  on  Boxing-day  at  the  neighboring  temple 
of  the  drama ;  and  some  hastening  off  to  draw  their  prize 
in  the  goose-club,  or  intent  upon  a  thousand  other  purposes 
—  I  aay  throughout  the  throng  of  persons  Simon  met  that 
evening,  there  was  none  so  moody  as  himself.  And  yet  he 
had  his  quarter's  salary  in  his  pocket,  had  beard  "  A  merry 
ChrisUnas  and  happy  New  Year,  Mr.  Grower!"  come  from 
a  hundred  mouths,  and  furthermore  had,  on  the  strength  of 
pving  the  order  to  the  pastry-cook,  partaken  of  two  gican- 
tic  wedges  of  rich  plum-pudding  1  Nothing  seemed  to 
raise  his  apirits.  Selfishness  gnawed  his  heart;  and  the 
lurking  cause  of  his  discontent  was  Binks'i  Benefaction. 

if  Simon  had  been  anything  but  a  beadle,  one  would 
have  said  that  an  oath  escaped  his  lips  as  in  the  dark  he 
stumbled  over  his  landlady's  lavorite  cat,  whose  mission  in 
that  establishment  seemed  to  be  to  trip  up  in  turns  all  the 
reaideuts.  Other  people  that  evening,  who  inadvertently 
kicked  the  luckless  animal,  were  observed  to  make  use  of 
axpression,  "  Poor  Pussy  ; "  but  Crower 


muttered  between  his  teeth, "  Cuss  the  cat  1 "  —  that  it,  one 
would  have  fancied  him  saying  it  had  he  not  been  the  bea- 
dle of  St.  Barnaby  the  Major. 

A  cheerless,  ghostly  apartment  was  that  constituting 
Simon's  ralreat.  The  furniture  was  old-fashioned,  and 
apparently  constructed  with  an  intention  of  producing  as 
much  discomfort  as  possible  to  the  users  thereof.  The 
sides  of  the  chamlier  were  decorated  with  pictures  in 
water-colors,  representing  bo  many  of  Nelson's  most  cele- 
brated engagements,  the  limner  being  an  aspiring  son  of 
the  landlady,  possessing  an  eye  for  rich  gaudy  color,  if  not 
for  proportion  and  perspective.  The  bedstead,  at  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  room,  was  one  of  those  heavv,  creaking, 
funereal  arrangements  which  fill  a  nervous  mind  with  all 
kinds  of  disa^eeable  fancies  ;  and  the  only  window  com- 
manded a  full  view  of  the  dead  wall  of^  the  saw-milb 
opposite.  The  place,  on  ordinary  occasions  depressing, 
seemed  this  Christmas  Eve  to  be  maddening  in  its  deiola- 
tion.  If  it  had  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  being  haunted,  it 
could  not  have  presented  a  more  sepulchral  appearance. 
Having  but  few  friends  among  the  lodgers  in  the  houie, 
Crower,  in  order  to  obtain  a  cup  of  the  soothing  beverage 
upon  which  he  had  set  his  heart,  was  compelled  to  light 
bis  fire.  Tbe  flames  from  the  wood  leaped  merrily  through 
the  coals,  and  in  a  short  time  a  warm  glow  seemed  to  per- 
meate the  gloomy  room.  As  the  light  rose  and  fell,  fan- 
tastic forms  apfieared  to  issue  from  the  dark  shadows  bX 
the  bedstead,  and  as  suddenly  disappear.  For  an  instant 
the  tiright  blue  uniforms  and  brown  smoke,  which  stood 
out  BO  prominently  in  the  ambitious  works  of  art  upon  the 
wallt,  came  promlnentlj  into  view,  and  then  were  as 
quickly  lost.  Just  below  the  wooden  shelf  which  formed 
the  mantelpiece,  a  farmer  inhabitant  of  the  room  —  a  wild 
dog  with  a  grim  sense  of  humor  he  must  have  heen  —  had 
by  means  of  the  red-hot  poker  burnt  into  the  wood  the 
representation  of  a  human  face  with  a  hooked  nose,  grin- 
ning mouth,  and  eyes  that  had  a  wicked  mischievous  leer 
about  them.  The  landlady  had,  bv  the  application  of 
divert  coats  of  paint,  oft  tried  to  obliterate  tlie  traces  of 
this  demoniac  bead,  but  in  vain.  The  sardonic  face  could 
not  be  obliterated,  and  on  the  present  occasion,  as  the 
fitfu!  Hashes  of  Hame  gave  expression  to  its  features,  it 
appeared  to  come  out  more  conspicuously  than  ever. 

It  was  five  o'clock  when  Simon  reached  his  abode,  and  aa 
the  distribution  of  bum  and  elder-wine  was  not  io  take 
place  until  six,  he  had  ample  time  for  refreshment.  Draw- 
ing lo  the  fire  the  most  comfortable  chsir  [and  even  that 
had  one  leg  half  an  inch  short)  afforded  for  his  accommoda- 
tion, the  majestic  beadle  applied  Che  poker  Co  the  coals, 
and  when  he  had  stirred  them  into  a  steady  blaze,  deposited 
the  kettle  upon  the  glowing  mass,  and  watched  itsprogreas 
towards  the  boiling  point. 

Suddenly  some  mysterious  inflaence  caused  Grower  to 
raise  his  eyes,  and  to  his  astonishment  he  beheld  (he  weird 
face  beneath  the  mantelpiece  vehemently  winking  ac  him  I 
Simultaneously  with  tbe  presentment  of  this  strange  spec- 
tM^e,  our  beadle's  power  of  speech  seemed  to  leave  him, 
and  be  became  passive  and  helpleas.  How  the  features 
came  away  from  the  space  beneath  the  mantelpiece,  Simon 
could  never  tell ;  bat  come  away  theydid,  until  at  latt  they 
were  within  a  few  inches  of  his  (the  beadle's)  purple-hued 
nose.  When  the  features  had  got  so  far,  Uiej  stopped ; 
and  then  the  eyes,  which  had  tul  along  persistently  kept 
winking,  seemed  to  get  tir^,  and  stopped  too.  Simon's 
attention  was  now  seized  by  a  second  wonderful  manifesta- 
tion. A  voice  came  from  the  features,  low  and  husky  at 
first,  but  gradually  growing  clearer.  "  Excuse  my  hoarse- 
ness," said  the  voice;  "I  haven't  spoken  for  five  yeara;  and 
as  you  don't  keep  the  room  particularly  warm  and  comfort- 
able, it's  no  wonder  I  get  a  cold,  is  it  V  " 

Simon  didn't  know  whether  the  spirit  expected  an 
answer,  but  hit  tongue  clave  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  and 
he  couldn't  give  one. 

"  I'm  the  ghott  of  thisVoom,"  continued  the  voice.  "  I'm 
always  here ;  I  know  you,  but  you  don't  know  nie.  Let  roe 
introduce  you  to  some  friends  of  youra.  They're  old  ac- 
quaintances, though  perhaps  yon  never  saw  them  before." 
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Ai  these  word*  were  otterad,  Crower'a  ebalrwu  whisked 
round,  apd  inttend  of  ftciug  the  fire  he  wu  now  lookiag 
townrtli  the  bedit«sd.  Seated  upon  theedgeof  huaoctar- 
oal  mttnjc-plnce  were  Tour  Ggurea,  gaant  and  crabbed- 
featured,  whote  Iep;«,  too  short  to  reach  the  ground,  dangled 
tn  mid-air  like  eight  ikeletona  depending  from  aimanj  gib- 
beti.  "  TfaeEe,"  uld  the  face,  which  had  tamed  witb 
SitQon,  "these  genllemeo  are  of  one  fBmlly  —  in  fact 
brothers  —  and  are  called  SelGahncss,  Tfrannv,  Maanneu, 
ami  CovetougnstB.  They  are  da;  by  daj  near  you.  Hier 
dog  your  footstepa.  Let  me  introduce  jou  to  ihem  indiviil- 
aaliy.  That  is  Selfisfaness,"  observed  the  voice,  the  e/ei 
winklag  to'iirdi  the  figure  leaning  agaioR  the  left-hand 
bedposL  "The  next  to  it  is  Tvranny,  the  next  again 
Ueannets,  and  the  lait  of  the  row  Covetousneis."  Hough 
in  general  appearance  the  four  brothers  were  very  inuch 
alike,  Sipon  noticed  certain  distinctive  points  characteriz- 
ing eash.  Thus  Selfishness  had  long  thin  hands  with  sharp 
claw-like  nails,  iind  its  face  had  an  eager  grasping  look. 
Tyranny  had  a  smoolher  countenance,  bat  its  eyes  were 
glassy,  and  glared  treacherously  like  those  of  a  cat;  it  dan- 
gled it!  legs  fur  slower  than  Its  companions,  and  in  its  hands 
clut(;hed  small  chaina,  a  book,  upon  the  cover  of  which  was 
Inscribed  the  word  "Tasks,"  and  a  light  cane,  very  similar 
to  that  in  ihe  national  school  of  SL  Bamaby  the  Major,  and 
the  use  of  which  ijimon  remenitwred  he  had  ofUn  recom- 
mended. Meanness  was,  as  a  whole,  the  most  meagre  and 
ttbabby-lookingof  the  four;  in  its  hands  it  bore  a  bag  stuffed 
fhll  with  ragi  and  scraps  of  paper.  Covetonsness  more 
closely  resembled  the  first-named  brother  than  any  of  the 
'  others;  it  had  the  aame  facial  expression,  and  the  same 
nervons  twitcbing  of  the  bands.  "  Selfishness,"  continued 
(he  voice,  .*■  Is  the  eldest  of  the  four,  and  the  head  of  the 
familv ;  from  him  his  juniors  receive  many  of  the  motives 
for  toeir  actions.  Hut  1  must  tell  you  they  are  only  repre- 
sentative personages.  They  are  simply  disembodied  aplrita, 
who  after  death  take  the  form  ana  habit  of  the  brother 
whose  behests  the^obejed  in  their  mortal  life.  Now  tell 
me,  which  do  you  intend  to  be  ?  " 


like  manj'  an  unfortunate  youth  who  had  In  the  fleah  come 
before  him  :  **  Ob,  please,  sir,  let  me  off  this  time.  I  didn't 
go  for -to  do  It." 

"  But,"  said  the  voice  sternly,  "yon  did  it.  1  have  long 
probed  the  depths  of  your  mean  envious  spiriL  When  you 
entered  this  room  to-night,  nothing  would  have  pleased  you 
better  Ihnntohesr  that  the  trustees  of  Binks's  Benefiiction 
had  decided  not  to  give  the  feast  this  year.  It  would  have 
done  your  grasping  selfish  heart  good  to  learn  that  the  bovi 
were  to  be  dbappointed ;  you  would  have  reloiced  that  ine 
one  pleasure  of  the  year,  to  which  thej  have  been  for 
,  monins  looking  forward,  was  to  be  deniea  them.  Tell  me. 
Is  this  true,  or  is  it  not  V  " 

The  eves  winked  at  him  furionsly,  and  the  wretched 
beadle,  finding  speech  came  to  him  involuntarily,  was  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  all  the  Spirit  had  uttered  was  perfectly 


let  your  heart  fill  with  Ckriatian  charily  :  < 


your  present  coarse,  and  be  like  one  of  these  gentli 


follow 


"  Oh,  sir,  please,  sir,"  murmured  Grower,  in  Ksponse  to 
the  wink  which  intimated  that  he  was  expected  to  apeak, 
"I'll  be  abetter  man  for  the  future.  I'll  tiy  to  make  myself 
loved  br  the  boys,  I  will  indeed,  air." 

"  We'll  spoken.  Every  opportunity  shall  be  gi^n  you 
for  amendmenL  But  you  have  to  be  punished  Eorthe  past. 
We  cannot  set  you  free  without  showing  some  lestiinony 
of  our  power.  You  will  be  tried  by  your  peers.  Let  the 
conrt  be  called." 

A  whiizing  noise  seemed  to  fill  the  air,  and  suddenly 
every  article  of  furniture  l>eca!tto  instinct  with  elfin  life. 
The  poles  of  the  funereal  four-poster,  the  backs  of  the 
rickety  chairs,  the  whole  surface  of  the  moth-eaten  carpet — 
yes,  even  the  curtains  of  the  bedstead  and  the  frames  of 
the  pictures  depicting  the  naval  engagements  of  Nelson  — 


swarmed  with  tiny  elves,  who  chattered  and  wagged  ibeir 
little  heads  in  recognition  of  each  other,  until  Qrawer  be- 
came quite  bewildered  with  the  noise  and  bustle.  The 
fisurea  upon  the  >>edride  and  the  foatures  from  the  mantel- 
piece alone  retained  their  position.  tVhen  all  the  eWea 
luid  settled  into  their  places,  Selfishness  opened  its  moath, 
and  said  in  harsh,  grating  tones,  "  Read  the  bdictmenl. 
Spirit."* 

The  voice  which  had  beoome  fatnillar  to  Simon's  ears 
then  said,  "To  this  man  bas  been  vouchsafed  a  wami^; 
he  has  chosen  to  accept  it,  and  promises  reformadon.  He 
must,  however,  eaplale  the  past  Ho  has  long  tynmniied 
over  the  boys  of  St.  Baroaby  the  Major,  and  has  been 
guilty  of  nearly  every  petty  meanness.  The  crime,  how- 
ever, for  which  I  now  arraign  him  Is  llut  of  having 
gradged  the  boys  Blnki's  Ben^action." 

As  the  voice  ceased  a  buEiing  noise  was  again  heard, 
the  eives  with  one  consent  mnrmnring,  "  Monstrous  t     Ob, 

Then  Selfishness  spoke:  "How  do  yon  plead,  priaoner!" 

The  eyes  in  front  of  him  winked,  and  Simon  answered, 
*'  Oh,  please,  air,  cuilty,  bnt  I  didn*t  mean  no  harm."  It 
was  strange,  but  Gvwer  found  himself  echoing  the  words 
of  many  a  youthful  culprit  who  had  stood  awe-strii^ev 
before  him  in  his  capacity  of  beadle. 

"  Guiltv,  eh  ?  Well,  my  brothers  with  myself  will  c«i- 
snlt  together  upon  the  nature  of  your  sentence,"  obeerved 
Selfishness,  turning  to  his  three  companiona  Shortly 
after  SelGsliness  said,  "  We  have  deddea." 

"  The  aentence,  the  lentence  I  "  screamed  the  elves. 

"  Silence  in  this  august  court,"  mildly  remonstrat«d  the 
voice  of  the  mantelpiece.    . 

"  Well,"  said  Selfisboess,  "  after  looking  at  tlie  matter 
fi^m  every  point  of  view,  we  have  determined  that  as  he 
grudBed  the  boys  their  three  hundred  buns" — 

"Yes,  yesl'  screamed  the  elves,  evidently  l>ecamiiig 
impatient. 

"  Ht  ihall  eat  them  all  AtrnHJ/*  /  " 

Up  to  this  point  Grower's  couru;e  had  never  qidte  left 
him,  but  this  sentence  wa*  so  awlul  thatfae  wonid  have 
fainted,  had  not  the  winking  eyes  kept  him  in  order. 

'>  Without  or  with  the  elder-wine  ?  "  inquired  one  of  the 

"  Oh,  without  the  elder-wine  certainly,"  empfaatlcaltj  re- 
sponded Selfishness.    "  Let  the  sentence  be  carried  out  at 

In  a  space  of  time  that  Simon  afterwards  denominated  "a 
jiffy,"  his  chair  waa  wheeled  to  tbe  table,  strong  cords  wen 
passed  round  him,  a  troop  of'elves  marched  in  with  trays 
of  buns  fresh  from  the  oven,  and  while  a  couple  of  sprites 
stood  upon  each  arm  of  his  chair  to  hold  his  mouth  opeiu 
three  or  four  of  the  more  aclive  ones  toased  the. buns  down 
his  throat.  "  Mercy,  mercy  I "  shrieked  the  unhappy  bea- 
dle ;  "  I'll  never  e^n  envy  the  boys  their  Chriatmas  tnsk 
Oh,  please,  sir,  don't  let  me  have  any  more." 

Selfishness  merely  shook  his  head.  Down  went  the 
buns  pell-mell  into  bimon's  capacious  stomach.  Tlw  elves 
leemeil  to  revel  in  their  labor,  and  Ibere  were  constant 
relays  of  volunteers  to  take  the  place  of  those  who  tired. 
By  and  by  it  seemed  to  Simon  that  tbe  apartment  was  be- 
coming smaller — tbe  elves  certainly  were  more  crowded, 
and  the  four  presiding  judges  on  the  bedstead  drew  closer 
together.  The  walla  became  nearer  and  nearer  with  every 
bun  that  passed  down  bis  throat. 

Suddenly  he  realized  that  the  room  waa  not  becomiag 
smaller,  but  that  he  was  growing  bigger  I 

"  Two  hundred  I  "  shrieked  an  Sf  who  waa  keepitg 
count. 

"Oh,  stop,  stop,  or  I  shall  bnrstl  I  know  I  sbalil" 
screamed  Simon. 

The  hot  buns  had  so  distended  his  frame  that  he  CMild 
hare  touched  the  sidea  of  the  room  had  not  hu  anna  btea 

*■  One  hundred  more  to  come  I "  replied  Selfishness,  «b> 
with  his  brothers  and  the  (bar^poaler  had  shrunk  into  di- 
minutive proportions. 

"  TwohuLdred  and  fif^  1 " 

cii.sd  by  Google 
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A  Upie  of  five  minntu  eo»aed,  and  then  c&me  the 

"  Tiro  hundred  and  MTBDtj-fi*el  " 

The  apanmeot  wu  now  a  tl^ht  fit  for  Simon ;  all  the 
•Ivei,  save  the  two  who  held  his  raoaih  open,  and  Uie  three 
who  toned  the  bani  into  it,  bad  dUappeared. 

"Two  hnndred  and  ninety -eight :  two  hundred  and 
ninety-nine ;  three"  — 

Human  endurance  could  aoitaln  no  more.  The  cordi 
which  bound  him  to  the  chair  mapped  like  m  much  cotton, 
and  he  fell  upon  his  knees  to  the  ground. 

Unty  to  find,  like  the  celebnted  Bedford  Unker,  that  it 
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Only  a  dream,  but  wliat  a  fearful  one  I  In  the  few  min- 
ntea  he  had  doied  before  the  fire  he  Memed  to  have  paued 
throagh  montlu  of  vony.  At  6rat  he  could  not  belieTe 
he  was  lafe,  and  rubbing  hii  eyei,  glanced  timidly  to  the 
region  of  the  mantelpiece.  There  waa  the  face  which  bad 
hattntcd  him  Mfelv  back  in  Iti  place,  grim  ai  erer;  and  on 
taming,  he  »w  the  bedstead  presented  do  indication  of 
the  terrible  tn^tbreu  who  bad  JiaiMd  judgment  upon  him. 
At  he  raised  himself  from  the  neartb-nig,  however,  he  ex- 
perienced a  sense  of  discomfort :  it  was  not  the  buns,  but 
the  wedges  of  indigestible  plum-pudding  he  bad  consumed 
two  hours  iMfore. 

And  was  Simon  n<ne  the  better  for  his  nisbtmaro? 
Tes ;  when  be  awoke  and  heard  tho  cheerful  hits  of  the 
kettle  upon  Ibe  fire,  and  saw  the  merry  sparki  leaping  up- 
wards, be  had  commenced  a  new  career.  His  conscience 
reproached  him  for  the  selfish  meanness  he  had  displayed 
durinjc  the  past  few  months,  and  he  thoroughly  despised 
himiclf  for  uavino;  coveted  Binkv's  Benefactinn.  One  of 
the  first  proo's  of  his  repentAnce  displayed  itself  in  hi* 
eonduct  towirds  the  cat  he  had  erstwhile  reproached. 
Hearing  that  unfortunate  animal  mewing  outside  his  door, 
he  coaxed  her  Into  his  room,  and  actually,  placed  upon  the 
floor  in  a  stncer,  and  for  her  exclusive  consumption,  fully 
two  tbirds  of  the  farthlne's  worth  of  •nilk  he  had  pur- 
chased for  the  dilation  of  his  tea. 

Really  that  meal  waa  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  he  bad 

S.rtaken  of  for  a  long  time.  There  seemed  to  t>e  a  grate- 
1  odor  with  the  tea,  and  a  certain  sweetness  with  his 
bread-and-butter,  which  he  had  not  noticed  before.  Again, 
the  room  presented  a  mjch  Imghter  appearance;  it  waa 
wonderful  now  cosy  it  bad  grown  under  the  genial  warmth 
of  the  fire.  But  there  was  not  much  time  to  ponder 
upon  these  thinss,  for  the  cbnrch  clock  chimed  a  qasrter 
to  six,  and  the  festival  wai  fixed  fortbel)our.  So  Simon 
hasteneil  over  his  meal,  gave  a  pleasant  nod  to  the  f.im{liar 

Sirit  of  the  mantelpiece  which  had  proved  his  good  genius, 
rew  his  robes  of  office-  over  his  snonlder,  and  enurged, 
whistUng — yes,  actaally  whistling  —  into  the  cold  flvsty 

Hie  mob  of  boys  waiting  admittance  to  the  schoolroom, 
and  to  whom  the  minutes  prior  to  the  ccmimencement  of 
the  feast  appeared  as  hours,  shrank  back  as  though  in  fear 
when  Simon  approached ;  but  lie  loon  put  them  at  tbeir 
ease,  and  ere  the  last  hoy  had  entered  tlie  banqueting  ball, 
the  ini>piriliag  shouts  and  exuberant  lau^tcr  of  honest- 
hearted  tads  awoke  responsive  echoes.  Everybody  said 
what  a  change  tbere  was  in  Simon  ;  and  when,  after  the 
buns  snd  elder-wine  had  been  administered  according  to 
the  wishes  of  the  late  lamented  Binks,  the  beadle  proposed 
a  game  ofblind-man'sbtiff',  his  juvenile  companions  rubbed 
their  eyes  In  amaaement.  But  there  was  no  mistake. 
Simon,  with  the  object  of  leading  off  the  name,  had  blind- 
folded himseff,  and  in  a  very  brief  space  was  groping 
about  the  room  ready  to  grasp  any  one  who  might  come 
within  his  reach.  Then  did  not  some  of  the  tioys  repay 
him  for  many  an  act  of  peraecation  1  They  lied  anola  in 
their  handkercbiers,  and  oelalxtred  him  with  a  will,  thereby 
wiping  out  several  old  scores  which  had  lately  been  accu- 
mulating ;  but  Simon  bore  his  punishment  with  a  right 
eood'hnmor,  for  he  knew  it  was  deserved,  and  only  when 
(after  twcntv  minutes'  apparently  vain  endeavor  to  catch 
a  bov)  he  felt  bis  legs  giving  way,  did  he  stretch  forth  his 
hand  and  wcurc  one  of  the  yonngslers. 


After  this,  the  boys  fanned  they  had  alwars  entertained 
a  wrong  opinion  of  Simon,  and  the  rest  of  the  evening 
was  Fpent  in  the  jolliest  manner  poasible,  the  time  flyins 
io  rapidly  that  every  one  was  astonished  when  the  chnr«b' 
clock  struck  trn. 

Then  the  boys  gave  hearty  cheers  for  old  Sinks,  the 
school,  and  last,  but  not  least,  Simon,  musical  honors  bang 
awarded  to  the  lieadla. 

"  Now,  iMys,  one  cheer  more  for  old  Grower,  and  a  good 
un  1  "  cried  one  of  the  elder  lads. 

A  mighty  rush  of  voices  rent  the  air,  and  five  minutea 
after  the  schoolroom  wai  deserted.  The  cheers  died  away 
into  silence,  but  their  soond  reverberated  in  Simon  Crower  s 
heart  for  many  a  day ;  aye,  and  brought  forth  good  fruit. 
The  bells,  joyfully  announcing  the  Christmas  morning,  also 
welcomed  the  return  of  anotlur  soni  to  the  fold  of  Chria- 
tiao  brotherhood. 
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Ths  veils  oT  the  Fariaians  ore  now  ornamented  with  anna- 
rial  bearings. 

A  soir  of  Mr.  nickens,  the  novelist,  bos  been  called  to  thtf 
bar.     Ue  was  a  high  wranglar  at  Cambridge. 

AccoaDiao  to  the  AOtauBoi  Sir  Arthur  Helps  has  a  new 
sEory  in  pn:as,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Russia. 

Taa  rarioians  are  going  to  gel  up  a  baby-show.    It  is  tteied 


if  a  show.    Babies  a 


I  not  fuhiona- 


Tuaaa  is  a  movement  on 
dons  for  the  purpose  nf  supi 
at  a  very  low  price  during  ll 

A  MoanMaHT  to  the  Qennan  philosopher  Lndwig  Feusrback 
has  recently  been  *ct  up  in  the  old  churchyard  of  St.  John, 
wbera  Dtirer  and  many  other  diadngDisbed  Oermans  of  past 
times  lie  buried. 

Mn.  A.  Hacmillaf,  the  head  of  the  eminent  London  pnl>- 
llshlng  firm  ii  forming  a  most  interesting  gallery  of  portraits  of 
disiinguiihcd  writers  wImnb  works  are  published  by  Hscmillan 
&  Co.,  or  who  are  contrlbntors  to  Maemilhm'i  Magaxuit. 

A  BociiTT  has  hevn  formed  In  Belgium  for  collecting  all 
waste  paper,  and  selling  ll  (br  ihe  Iwnettt  of  the  Pope.  The  so- 
cietv  has  appealed  to  the  poseesson  of  all  "  bad  liooks,  such  aa 
ihi  works  of  Voltaire,  Ronasean,  Diderot,  Volney,  and  other 
detaitable  anthtHs,"  to  hand  tbem  over  as  waste  paper. 

A  BATHBa  severe  icntenee  has  just  been  passed  nnon  the 
bookseller.  Wocrlan,  of  Nuremberg,  for  s  joke.  He  has  been 
condemned  to  prison  for  three  months  and  a  half  for'  dcng- 
nadng  at  a  publrc  meetinir  the  Emperor  and  his  Chancellor  aa 
"  Herr  Wilhelm  Holu'nzolleni  and  his  dragoon  Bismotck." 

Thb  AiAcMzun  says:  Mr.  John  Fiike,  Aisliisnt  Librarian^ 
end  formerly  Lecturer  On  Philosophy,  at  Harvsrd  University, 
who  is  now  paying  Eni[1and  a  visit,  his  in  the  printer's  hands  a 
work  entitltd  ''  Oailines  of  Cosmic  Philosophy,  based  on  tba 
I>octrina  of  Evolation."  It  will  be  published  in  London  as 
well  as  in  the  United  States." 

"  Mabk  Twain,"  lays  the  London  Court  Jountai,  "  has  re- 
tnnied  from  Amcricn,  and  is  about  to  recommence  his  leclnres 
in  London.  He  has  consented,  in  tbeflistinsisnce,  to  le-Jsliver 
Ihe  one  on  '  Oar  Fellow  Savages  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,* 
which  created  so  great  sn  interest  and  afforded  suth  great 
amnumeni  about  a  month  ago.  Hr.  Clenens,  who  is,  of  course, 
tbe  aJler  ego  of  Mark  Twain,  has  arranged  to  remain  a  much 
longer  period  wich  us  on  this  than  he  did  on  former  occiilons. 
Hehss  received  invitations  from  Glasgow  and  other  pinces  to 
deliver  his  lectures,  hut  he  does  not  intend  to  make  the  tour  of 
tbe  provinces  for  some  time  to  come." 

Tbk  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Dailg  JVews  describes  the 
interesting  collection  of  books  and  picinres  illustrative  of  the 
late  WOT  which  has  recendj  been,  exhibited  for  charitable  par- 
pose*  in  that  city.  Tbe  printed  matter  is  very  complete,  eim- 
siiting  not  only  of  the  larger  and  graver  works,  bat  also  of  all 
the  journals  ot  Eunipe  and  America  to  the  tnd  of  tlie  second 
siege,  including  tbe  tiny  sheets  which  poured  out  in  such  num- 
bers during  the  existence  of  the  Commune.  The  collection  of 
earteatores,  nine  tenths  of  tbem  French,  b  said  to  be  quite  com- 
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fiete.     The  pictures  are  chiefly  pholofimphs,  but  (here  ii  n 
rga  Bet  of  colored  lithogrBpha,  and  a  few  elchings.    Tbe  lilh- 
ogniphg  hare  eujojoit  a  wide  popalantr  in  Ocnnany. 

Ah  old  Pariaian  mendicant  was  recent];  noticed  to  manirest 
apparent  caprtcu  in  selecting  the  objects  for  his  importuDity.  He 
would  allow  a  number  of  persons  to  pass  unheeded,  and  then 
'  attach  hitoBelf  to  others  and  lake  no  denial.  A  bribe  of  half  a 
franc  from  ■  curious  spectator  induced  him  to  elve  his  reasoo. 
"  I  have  a  code  of  rules,  which  I  iu»«riablr  follow,"  he  said, 
"  Thus  I  never  aat  alms  of  'one  who  has  dined,'  as  nwii/ren- 
den  a  man  selfish,  nor  of  '  slont  men,'  as  it  bores  tbem  to  stop, 
nor  of  anj  one  patting  on  their  gloves,  nor  of  a  lady  aionH,  but 
ajirays  of  anyone  manifestij  going  to  dinner,  of  people  walking 
together,  as  Uieir  amour  pnprt  makes  tbem  generouB,  of  officers 
in  grand  nniforms,  and  of  people  apparently  seeking  favor  from 
the  GovemraeQt —  they  think  that  a  gift  will  bring  them  luck." 

Tbe  fire  brigade  in  Paris,  including  one  colonel  and  forty- 
nine  officers,  nnmbers  1500  men,  distributed  in  eleven  barracks, 
and  sixty  peKt*  d»  garde.  The  total  annual  expense  for  the 
maintenance  of  this  force  and  its  accessories  is  one  and  a  half 
millions  of  francs,  defrayed  by  the  muaicipolily.  The  privates 
and  non-commissioned  olGcers  pa;  varies  per  class  from  SSOf. 
to  120W.  per  annum  ;  tbe  children  of  the  regnnanl  receive  eleven 
•ous  per  day,  with  bread  and  an  increaM  of  one  sou  daily  for 
every  year,  cammenciag  fVom  their  dghth  year.  This  early 
service  renders  the  firemen  of  Paris  veritable  Leotards,  aa 
they  have  to  practise  gymnastic  exercises  daily  ;  and  tbe  value 
of  sach  truning  is  evident  to  the  visitor  who  has  seen  the  small, 
wiry,  india-rnbber-muscled  firemen  of  Paris  at  work.  The  Bre- 
men in  question  climb  anything  npright,  like  cats  or  monkeys. 

A  BltLiEF  analogous  to  Che  weird  old  superstition  that  per- 
sons might  be  made  to  pine  away,  and  even  to  die,  by  means  of 
magical  arts  practised  upon  wax  effigies  of  tbem,  would  Mem 
to  have  survived  the  scepticism  of  the  nineteenth  century,  or, 
rather,  to  have  reappeared  ia  a  modern  dress.  At  least,  the  fol. 
lowing  ad'erlisemenl  appeared  in  a  late  numlier  of  the  London 
Tima  :  "  Whereas,  a  young  gentleman  was  robbed  and  supposed 
drugged,  at  or  on  his  way  to  Margate,  on  the  Sth  of  June  last, 
and  since  which  he  has  been  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  excite- 
ment, by  which  his  reason  has  become  atlected  by  thi 
magnetism,  b;  persons  associating  at  a  house  *  ' 
neighborhood  of  his  father'*  residence,  and  all 
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of  the  Indian  vemaculai 
the  Ashantee  war:     "  Eng 


prets  which  ba«  yet  appeared 

land  boasts  oF  her  peaceful  na        .  ,      , 

boast  in  time  of  need,  Berpi«seDt  policy  is  Ittkecp  on  fnendly 
terms  with  the  strong,  but  she  exhibits  a  formidable  appearance 
towards  the  weak.  When  the  French  and  German  —  two  very 
powerful  nations  —  were  engaged  in  war  with  each  other,  Eng- 
land issued  a  proclamation  to  the  effect  that  none  ofher  subjects 
abouid  interfere  in  the  quarrel ;  under  her  very  eyes  France  was 
almost  trampled  to  death  by  her  foe,  but  England  did  not  lor  a 
moment  regard  that.  Jn  the  Alabama  question  there  was  a  fear 
of  coming  into  bodily  contact  with  America;  but  England  got 
rid  of  all  anxielv  by  the  gift  of  a  large  sum  of  money.  The 
Russian*  by  gTBduatly  stretching  out  their  twelve  arms  and  cou- 
qnering  difierent  kingdoms  approached  the  very  doors  of  India; 
England  does  not  believe  that  they  have  any  ill-intention,  and 
has  therefrire  cx]iressed  much  gladness  at  beholding  tbeir  ad- 
vance, and  is  exerting  herself  with  a  view  to  strengthen  more 
firmly  the  liea  of  go«d-will  with  Russia.  Now,  this  indifference 
of  England  to  mixing  up  herself  in  war  is  very  praiseworlhy 
indeed.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  see  England  chastis- 
ing the  low,  valgar  Bhoolanese,  decapitating  the  King  of  Abys- 
sinia, and  blockading  Zanzibar,  it  is  then  that  opr  devotedneas 
-a  the  English  cause  diminishes,  since  its  bravery  dwindles  into 


o  @ghC  with  the  strong,  but  di 


intending  with  tbe  weak." 


Tas  Lisit  Jubilee  at  Peslh,  in  honor  of  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  artistic  career  of  the  pianist  and  composer,  was  cel- 
ebrated on  tbe  Sth  of  November  by  a  serenade  in  the  evening, 
all  the  housea  in  the  Fisb-Market,  where  Dr.  Liszt  resides,  being 
illuminated.  Two  military  bands  performed  his  Stepben  March, 
Ooetho  March,  and  Coronation  March  of  18G7.  The  Director 
of  the  Hungarian  Musical  Academy  was  cordially  cheered  by 
the  people.  The  municipality  ^ve  a/((e  in  the  Grand  HOlel  of 
Pesth  later  in  the  evening,  which  was  attended  by  a  number  of 
and  foreign  guests,  a  gypsy  band  playing  during  the 


nolabiliii 


banquet,  and  the  various  toasts  being  enthnaiastically  received. 
On  the  9tb,  the  Literary  and  Artistic  Associalion,  and  a  depu- 
tation of  the  town,  presented  addresses  lo  the  composer,  the 
congratulations  of  the  city  being  accompanied  by  a  substantial 
gift  of  three  presentations,  of  800  florins  each,  to  pupils  of  tbe 
National  Academy  of  Music.  A  laurel  wreath  in  gold  was  sub- 
sequently preaented  to  the  Abb^  in  the  jfreat  hail  of  the  IM- 
doute.  In  the  evening,  bis  oratorio,  "  Christus,"  was  performed. 
On  the  third  day  there  was  a  banquet,  and  a  festive  represeula- 
tion  of  one  of  the  popular  Hungarian  pieces  in  the  National 
Theatre.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Austrian  Correspondent  at 
Pesth  of  the  Tina  for  the  interesting  report  of  this  Liszt  Ju- 
bilee, of  which  we  give  only  a  bare  outline.  The  celebration 
waa  evidently  regarded  as  a  national  one.  The  Tinei  Corre- 
spondent describ^  it  as  a  "  musical  trance  "  of  three  days,  and 
claimi  for  Dr,  Liszt  the  honor,  which  he  certainly  deserves,  of 
being  the  musical  regenerator  of  Hungary,  and  also  of  being  the 
real  founder  of  the  new  school  of  music,  the  "  Music  of  the  Fn- 


perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  Karl  Wlite,  the  most  distin- 
guished of  all.  The  work  which  embodies  his  studies  on  this 
subject  Is  his  German  translation  of  the  '  Divine  Comedy,' 
published  under  the  name  of  '  Philalethes,'  Che  (iric  instalment 
of  which  was  brought  out  as  long  ago  as  ISSe,  and  the  work 
was  concluded  in  1848,  a  year  of  great  political  danger  to  King 
John,  as  well  as  to  many  other  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe, 
The  translation  is  in  blank  vene,  the  choice  of  which,  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  more  elaborate  metrical  system,  was  rendered  al- 
most necessary  by  the  author's  desire  of  reproducing  with  pho- 
tographic accuracy  the  details  and  shades  of  meaning  of  the 
original ;  and  the  great  merit  of  the  execution  consists  In  the 
way  in  which  this  Vi  carried  through  without  causing  stiflncas 
or  hampering  the  freedom  of  tbe  rendering.  But  the  value  of 
the  commentary  which  accompanied  the  translation  was  still 
greater.  Up  to  that  time  hardly  any  satis&ctory  notes,  either 
ancient  or  modem,  existed  In  elucidation  of  Dante's  historical 
allusions,  and  butliCcte  had  been  done  even  in  Italy  In  the  way 
of  local  illustration.  It  was  reserved  for  ibe  King  of  Saxony 
CO  investigate  ihoroughlv  the  original  anthorities  with  the  view 
of  throwing  light  on  this  subject,  and  the  resnits,  whether  em- 
bodied in  notes  or  excursuses,  are  of  the  highest  value.  No 
less  meritorious  wore  the  ■udior'a  studies  of  the  works  of  the 
schoolmen,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  indispensable  to  tbe  un- 
derstanding of  Dante's  philosophy  and  theology ;  these  have 
borne  fruit,  especially  in  the  notes  of  '  Philalethes '  to  the '  Par 
adiso.'  Among  English  writers  on  Dante,  Mr.  Cayley  in  par- 
ticular, in  bis  admirable  venlon  in  lerai  nna,  has  made  espedal 
use  of  this  cc 


Our  reader^will  notice  by  their  advertisement  in  another 
colnmti,  that  Messrs.  Walter  Baker  &  Co.  have,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  medal  awarded  them  at  the  Puis  Expoution  of 
1867,  received  tbe  first  and  only  medal  awarded  by  the  late 
Vienna  Exposition  to  any  American  manufacturer*  of 
chocolate  and  cocoa.  This  is  a  well-merited  honor  to  an 
old  establiebed  Boaton  house,  which  cotnmenced  the  man- 
ufacture of  these  table  luxuries  nearly  a  century  ago. 

"  Trb  Nursery  "  is  a  bright  and  genial  fury  in  many 
tens  of  thouaattdi  of  familiet.  Its  coming  is  hailed  monthly 
with  the  most  eloquent  of  childish  thanks.     Its  variety  of 

EDod  pictures  of  subjects  that  please  the  youthful  eye  and 
eart,  and  its  stories  finely  adapted  to  the  tastes  and  com- 
prehension of  its  young  readers,  make  it  a  household  favor- 
ite. It  is  a  Kindergarten,  a  patient  and  varied  story-teller, 
a  delightful  new  picture-liook  every  month,  a  magical 
baby-tender,  and  is  so  skilfully  and  handsomely  produced 
that  it  is  hardly  more  attractive  to  the  little  ones  than  to 


is  hardly  mori 
their  parents.     This  little  m&Eazine  belongain  eveir  family 
that  has  young  children  to  be  entertained,  and  Mr.  John 


Thk    Gettybburo    EATALYaiNE    Wateb    perTc 
aiarvellouB  cures  in  Kidney  atid  other  kindred  " 
Read  the  advertisement  in  another  column. 

For  Amatkur  Pristpi.b  and  for  Business  Purposes, 
nothing  can  be  better  than  one  of  Woods'  Novxltt 
Presses,  advertised  in  another  column. 
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